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PREFACE 

TO 

TIIE ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 1835. 

The Dictionary of the Rev. James Barclay was one of the first efforts made to comprise, under 
the Alphabetical form, those branches of knowledge immediately useful to the practical intercourse 
of society: he saw, at a period before Encyclopaedias were compiled, that to persons in the habits or 
social conversation, or engaged in the details of daily business, there wen; wanting some means of 
reference to such short and clear information as might set themselves and their friends right upon 
various matters occasionally presented to their attention. Accordingly, without entering deeply into 
any of the abstruse sciences, he produced a comprehensive work, by which persons, whose active 
employments allowed them little time for literary research, were enabled to ascertain the true ortho- 
graphy and accentuation of English words, and their correct application, together with the outlines 
of Geography and of the History of their own country. The first plan of Mr. Barclay extended 
no further, hut there w as the impress of utility upon the very face of it ; and even in its original state, 
it was highly and extensively esteemed, and passed through numerous editions. 

I he extension ol knowledge, so remarkable at the present period, has enlarged rather than 
diminished the demand for Barclay’s Dictionary ; for it is in the nature of increased intelligence 
to excite an increased spirit of inquiry. It is true that Language, Geography, National and Natural 
History, include now, as they did a century ago, those topics on which a large portion of the public arc 1 
occasionally desirous ol more information than their education and employment permit them decidedly 
to acquire; and it is precisely upon the most necessary and the most important of these branches of 
knowledge, that changes are continually effected by the progress ot events, hv political occurrences, 
and by commercial enterprise; so that even men of habits more closely connected with science and 
literature, are frequently at a loss for a reference under the simple alphabetical form. The want of 
such a ready means ol determining a doubt started in conversation, or in the perusal of a newspaper 
or magazine, has often left those who are most anxious for instruction, in uncertain dispute or in 
complete ignorance. 

Without unnecessarily deviating from the original design of Barclay, the object aimed at, in this 
enlarged and improved edition, has been to accommodate his excellent w ork to the period in whiv!; 
avc live, by introducing into it the alterations that have occurred, not merely through improvements in 
the arts and sciences and in commercial intercourse, but from the lapse of time, from the progress of 
maritime discovery, from wars and treaties of peace, from colonization, and from all the causes that 
are continually producing mutations in human establishments in every quarter of the globe. 

The Dictionary, as relates to grammar and language, will be found copious and explanatory, 
without being affectedly curious in obsolete derivations or etymologies. Barclay preceded Johnson, 
and set the example of occasionally quoting authorities for the use of certain words under particular 
acceptations. We have collated the whole with Todd’s edition of the great British lexicographer . 
fcnd we have, from that work, as well as from our attention to the pronunciation of the best orators, in 
the church and the senate, at the bar or on the stage, endeavoured to mark the accentuation, which is 
the only just direction to correct pronunciation, according to the usage of the present day. We have 
also givqn the interpretation of every word as it appears to he understood by the best writers, although 
our* limits would not permit us to illustrate every shade of meaning by a series of quotations. 
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The histojy of our native country, under alphabetical beads, must possess, from the facility of 
turning: to the reign of each sovereign, numerous advantages; and, as the dates are accurately given, 
tbe reader, with a little useful exertion of mind, is enabled to keep bis recollection of circumstances in 
their just chronological order, and to refer them to tbe centuries to which they belong. These historical 
narratives, replete with anecdote, and with notices of the prominent characters of the several eras, have 
necessarily been continued, so as to include the very latest occurrences. 

The population of the country, now accurately taken, by order of parliament, every ten years, by 
which the astonishing increase of numbers, particularly in tbe manufacturing districts, is ascertained, 
is here accurately noted, and the number of inhabitants in every city, borough, or village mentioned in 
tbe work, is now corrected from tbe last Parliamentary Census. 

I be Reform Bill rendered important alterations requisite, with respect to the representative riyht 
of counties and horouyhs in parliament. All these have been carefully revised. The places that 
have been disfranchised, with tbe towns that now send but one member to parliament, are pointed out. 
The new boroughs, as Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, See. have their privileges inserted in our general 
account of their increase in trade and population; and care has been taken to particularise the 
boroughs and burgh districts of Scotland. The distances from London of the several places in England, 
Wales, and Scotland have also been taken from the best authorities. 

The histories of Joreiyn countries have not been passed over with neglect. The changes that have 
occurred on the European continent, in consequence of circumstances that originated in the French 
» evolution, or horn moi’e recent events, are briefly mentioned. In the same manner are noticed the 
revolutions in what was formerly Spanish and Portuguese America, with the most material particulars 
relative to the extension of the British Colonial empire. In short, all the changes in the possession 
and government of countries and states, are succinctly, but accurately, detailed ; and, as far as our 
limits permit us, vv e have endeavoured to give a correct view ol the present state of the globe — its 
rulers, its nations, its religions, and its diversified natural productions. 

Iu these particulars, most of the improvements aimed at in this edition are included. Other points, 
where alterations or insertions were desirable, have not been overlooked. These chiefly relate to 
slight notices of Natural History, and to terms of Science and Art. The interesting and instructive 
subjects which constituted the Appendix of Mr. Barclay’s work, have been carefully revised. The 
outline of Ancient and Modern History, consisting of a chronological series of remarkable events, 
discoveries, and inventions, has been amplified and continued to the present period ; and that most 
important article of the same portion of the work, an Hssay on the Constitution, Trade, and Govern- 
ment oj Lnyland, has been enlarged with much statistical, commercial, and political information, 
drawn from the best and the latest sources. 

In presenting, therefore, to the public, a new and improved Edition of Barclay’s Dictionary, 
adapted thus attentively to the existing state of society, we may venture to assert, that, both as a 
medium for the instruction of youth, and as ar. alphabetical arrangement of easy reference on all 
subjects ol general interest, it will be found to oe a work of unequalled utility. 

London, 1835 . 


*•* In this Edition, stands for Subatautivc ; — a * for Adjective ; — ad* for Adverb ; — v , a • for Verb Active; 
t n , tor Verb Neuter ; — ■ part • for l'articiple ; — and;»<yj. for Preposition. 
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ABA 

Is the first letter of the alphabet in all known Ian- 
linages, except the Ethiopic, in which it is the thir- 
teenth. In our language it is one of the five vowels, and 
has three different sounds: the broad sound; as, all , wall; 
the open, as father, rather; the slender a is peculiar to the 
English, and is to be found in place, face, waste . W hen 
placed before nouns of the singular number, it denotes one, 
as, a man, i. e. one man; or signifies something indefinite, 
as, a man may pass this way, that is, ang man. before a 
word beginning with a vowel, we write an, as an ox, and 
likewise before an h silent, as an herb; but when the h is 
sounded, we then write a, as a horse. Before a participle 
it denotes some action not yet finished ; as, I am a walking. 
Formerly it was a contraction of at. Sometimes it signifies 
to . It has likewise a peculiar signification, implying eath; 
as, he gains a hundred pounds a year. In abbreviations, 
with a stroke over it, thus a, it stands for .0000 among the 
Homans. With Logicians, it denotes a universal affirma- 
tive proposition. Among Merchants, if set alone after a 
bill of exchange, it signifies accepted . and is used by them to 
distinguish their sets of accounts i'nstead of a figure; thus, 
A, 13, G. are instead of 1, 2, .‘L a, or aa , is used by Physi- 
cians instead of ana, and signifies that the proportions of 
the ingredients to which it refers are to be equal. In Abbre- 
viations, it stands likewise for Arlium, or A rs, as A. B. artiuui 
baecalaureus, or bachelor of arts; when applied to time, for 
anno; A. C. ante Christum, before Christ; A. M. anno muudi, 
the year of the world; A. 1). Anno Domini, the year of our 
Lord. A, in Music, is that note which lies between the 2d 
and dd line of the treble; or upon the top, or 5th line, in 
the bass. A BP. is an abreviatioii of Archbishop. 

All, at the beginning of the English Saxon names, is ge- 
nerally a contraction of abbot , or abban , and shews that they 
either had an abbey, or belonged to one, as Abingdon. 

ABACK, ad. a sea-term, the situation of the sails when 
their surfaces are flatted against the masts by the force of 
the wind. 

A'BACUS, ab-a-kus, 5. [Lat.] a counting-table, anciently 
used in calculations. In Architecture, the uppermost mem- 
ber of a column, which serves as a sort of crowning both to 
the capital and column. 

ABA'FT, ad. [abaftan, Sax.] is that part of the ship which 
in towards the stern ; the same as aft. 

A BALIENATION, s. [ abalienatio , Lat.] an alienation, or 
estrangement from. 

To ABA'NDOiV, v. a. [abandonner, Fr.] to forsake ut- 
terly; to east off; to give up one’s self holly to any pre- 
vailing passion or vice. To abandon, is more applicable to 
things ; leave, to persons. lie was under a necessity of 
abandoning Jiis possessions, and compelled to leave his 
friend.*. To forsake , implies in resentment or dislike ; to 
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relinquish , quitting any claim; to desert, leaving meanly or 
treacherously. To quit, implies the breaking off from, and 
may be either voluntary or involuntary. 

A BAK'I I (. CLA"I I ON, s. [from ab and artievius, Lat.J 
a good construction of the bom s, whereby thev are apt to 
move easily and strongly; sueli as in the aims, hands, thighs, 
feet, &r. 

To A BA'S E, v. a. [abaisser, Fr.] to lower, bring down, or 
humble. 

ABA SED, a . humbled; brought down. In Heraldry, it 
means, when the top of the vol or wings of an eagle aie turned 
downwards towards the top of the shit Id. 

ABASEMENT, s. the state of being brought low; the act 
of bringing low; depression. 

To ABA SH, r . a- [perhaps from abaisser , Fr.] to affect 
with sudden shame, or confusion; to dash. The passive is 
followed by the particles at or of. 

'lo ABATE, /■. a. [aba ft re, Er.] to make or grow less; to 
diminish or decrease. 'These words are nearly synonymous. 
r l o abate, implies a decrease in action; diminish , a waste in 
substance; de crease, a decay in moral virtue; lessen, a con- 
traction of parts. 

A BATE' 1 . E M ENT, s. in Commerce, a term used for a pro- 
hibition of trade to all French im rcliants in the ports of the 
Levant, who will nol stand to iheir bargains, or who refuse 
to pay their debts. 

AB\TEME\T, s. [abatement, Fr.] in general, signifies 
the lessening or diminishing something. In Heraldry, it is 
something added to a coat of arms, in order to lessen its true 
dignity, and point out some defect or stain in the character 
of the person who hears it. In Law, it is the rejecting a 
suit, for some fault discovered, either in tin* matter or pro- 
cess, upon which a plea in abatement is grounded; and if 
the exc eption to the writ or declaration is proved, the plaint 
abates or ceases, and tin* process must begin anew. Among 
Tiaders, it is the same as rebate or discount. 

ABATER, .s*. the agent or cause by which an abatement 
is procured. 

ABATIS, 5 . in Fortification, a range of large trees lai I 
side by side, with their boughs outwards, to hinder the 
approaches of an enemy. 

A'BBA, s. [Syr. iok, Hob. 3 k] a Syriac word, used iq 
script u re, si gn i fy i n g fa ther. 

A'BBACY, s. [abbatia, Lat.] the rights and privileges of 
an abbot. 

A BBE, ab-be, s. formerly the same with abbot, but in 
a modern sense, the name of a description of persons in 
France, who act as tutors, instructor.., companions, tVe. 
and arc sometimes provided for in the church, and some- 
times in the state. 

ABB ESS, s. a governess of nuns, 

1 ) 
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A'BBEY, s. fa hhatia, Lut.] a monastery, or convent; a 
house of religious persons. To bring an abbey to a grange, 
a proverbial phrase*, to bring 1 a noble to nine-pence. We 
apply it to a spendthrift. At the dissolution of the abbeys 
in England, under king Henry VIII. no less than 190 were 
dissolved, of between *2001. and 35,0001. yearly revenue, 
wliieli, :it :t nif'dituii, amounted to 2,853,0001. per annum; 

an immense sum in those days. 

A BB( i T f $. [ ah bud. Sax.] the chief ruler of a monastery 
or abbey, of the male kind. At first they were laymen, 
and subject to the bishop and ordinary pastors, their mo- 
nasteries being built in remote and solitary places. They 
were by degrees allowed to have a priest of their own body, 
who was the abbot. 

A BBUTSRTRY, a market town in Dorsetshire, 128 
miles from London. The royalty of this town belongs to 
the family of Strangeways, who have a noble swannery 
here, a curiosity that invites abundance of strangers to go 
and see it. Thursday is its market day. Population 874. 

To ABBRE VIATE, r. a. to abstract from, shorten, or 
reduce to a less compass. 

ABBREVIATION, s. a contraction or abridgment of a 
word or p.msage, by leaving out part, of the letters, or sub- 
stituting other marks or characters in the room of words. 
ABBREVIATURE, s. the same with abbreviation. 
ABBU'TTALX, s. [abbnto, cor. Lat. j in Law, the buttings 
or boundings of lands, shewing on what other lands they 
are bounded. 

To A BDICATE, v. a. [abdico, Lat.j to give up a right; 
to resign; to lay down an office. 

ABDICATION, s. the act of abdicating; resignation. 
ABDOMEN, s. [I, at.] a cavity commonly called the 
lower venter, or belly ; it contains the stomach, guts, liver, 
spleen, bladder, and is within lined with a membrane called 
the peritomeum. The lower part, is called the hypogas- 
trinni ; the foremost part is divided into the epigastrium, 
the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; it is hound- 
ed above by the cartilago ensiformis and the diaphragm, 
sideways by the short and lower ribs, and behind by the 
vertebra* of the loins, the bones of the eoxendix, that of 
the os pubes, and os sacrum. It is covered with scveial 
muscles, from whose alternate relaxations and contractions, 
in respiration, digestion is forwarded, and the due motion 
of all the parts therein contained, promoted, both for secre- 
tion and expulsion. 

To ABDU CE, v. a. [abdneo, Lat.] to draw to a different 
part; to withdraw one part from another. 

ABDU'CTOR, s. the muscle which draws back the 
several members. 

ABET), ad. [from a for at, and hrd ] in bed. 

A'BF.R, an old British word, signifying the fall of a lesser 
water into a greater, as of a brook into a river, and a river 
into the sea; also the mouth of a river, from whence several 
rivers, and towns built at or near the mouth, derive their 
names, as Aherconway, Aberdeen, Abergavenny , &c. 

A R ERB HO 1 THICK, or Arbroath , a town of Scotland, 
in the shire of Angus, seated at the mouth of the Brothie. 
There are magnificent ruins of its monastery, and two 
churches. It has a pretty good harbour. The trade has 
greatly increased. It votes with the district of Montrose 
for one member of parliament. Population HERO. It is 
15 miles N. E. of St. Andrew’s, anil 40 N. N. E. of 
Edinburgh. 

A BERCO'NWA Y, a town of Carnarvonshire, pleasant- 
ly situated on the declivity of a hill, with a fine prospect 
over the river Conway. It has a good harbour, and *'or- 
merly earr'ed on a considerable trade. Here is a maoniT 


cent castle, one of the most beautiful structures of the 
kind in Wales; it was built originally by the earl of Ches- 
ter in the reign of William the Conqueror, was destroyed in 
the reign of king Stephen, and afterwards rebuilt by or- 
der of Edward I. Aberconway is 18 miles W. N. W. of 
Denbigh, 12 from Bangor, and 235 W. N. W. of London. 
Markrt on Frill av. Population 124.). 

ABERDKKS, tlin capital of Aberdeenshire, is the 

third city in Scotland for trade, extent, and beauty. It is 
formed of the old and new towns; the former, which is about 
a mill? N. of the new, is situated on the Don, over which 
there is a lofty (luthier bridge of one arch, resting at each 
extremity on two rocks ; the latter is on the Dee, over 
which there is a bridge of seven arches. Its university, con- 
sisting of King’s College in the Old Town, and Mareselial 
College in the New, has produced many learned men. The 
manufactures arc stockings, cottons, thread, &c. which they 
export; together with excellent sal. non, «&c. The inhabi- 
tants amount to fib, 772. This city sends one member 

ro parliament. A strong pier firming an excellent 
harbour for vessels of moderate size, was erected here some 
years ago, on the V sine of the harbour of New Aberdeen, 
this pur is 1200 |V«t in length, and gradually increases in 
thickness and height as it approaches to tlu* sea, where the 
bead, or rounding, is CO teil in diameter at the base, and 
the perpendicular elevation is 38 feet. To the S. of the bar, 
they have now a depth of 17 fathoms at low water; and at 
the harbour mouth from 8 to 9 fathoms, where they had for- 
merly but a few feet. Aberdeen is 120 miles N. K. of Edin- 
burgh. Lat. 57. 9. N. Ion. 1. 45. W. 

A BER DEEWSH I RE, a county of Scotland, 90 miles 
long and 38 broad; bounded on the N. and E. by the (ier- 
man ocean, X. by the counties of Kincaidine, Angus, and 
Perth, and W . by those of Inverness and Banff. The N. E. 
parts, extending towards the river Ythan, is called Ibichan, 
and the Wangle, consisting of vast woodland mountains, is 
called Mar Forest, in which the river Dee. takes its rNe. 
There is much excellent pasture in the high parts; and the 
level tract., called Strathbogie, contains may well cultivat- 
ed fields. It. has quarries of granite, millstone, and lime- 
stone, and veins of manganese and plumbago. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Dee, Don, Y T than, Deveron, and Bogie, 
which abound with excellent salmon. This shire contains 
82,582 male and 95,069 female inhabitants, according to 
the return made in 1831 The county returns one member. 

A' BERFOR1), a small town in the West Rifling of 
Yorkshire, noted for pin-making; its market is every Wed- 
nesday; 184 miles from London. Population 874. 

A'RERFRAW, a town in North Wales, in the Isle of 
Anglesey, formerly a place of great account, the kings of 
North Wales having then a palace here. Now reduced to a 
small village, though it has four fairs. It is 263 miles from 
London. 

A BERG A VE'NNY, a large and populous town in Mon- 
mouthshire, noted for flannels; it has a market on Tuesday: 
and is 141 miles distant from London. 

ABERUE LY, a village of North Wales, in Denbighsnire, 
that, has four fairs. It is 228 miles from London. 

ABERI'STW YTII, in Cardiganshire ; lias a great market 
on Monday; distant from London 211 miles. Votes with 
Cardigan for a member of parliament. Population 4,182. 

ABERRANCE, s. [from aberro , Lat.] a deviation from 
the right way; an error. 

ABERRANT, part. | aherrans , Lat.] wandering from the 
light or known way. 

ABERRATION, s. \aberratio , *Lat.] the act' of deviat- 
ing from the common track. In Astronomy, an app'arens 
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chF.T\£« of place. in the fixed stars, which arises from the 
motion of the earth, combined with tin; motion of light. 

To ABERU'NCATE, v. a . [«r cruncu, hat.] to pull up by 
the roots. 

'IV ABET, v. a. [he tan, Sax.] to push forward another; to 
support him in his designs by connivance, encouragement, 
or h**lp. 

ABETMENT, s. the act of abetting. 

ABETTER, or ABETTOR, &•. he that abets; the sup- 
porter or eneourager of another. 

ABF/YANCE, v. n. [from the French aboyer; allatrarr , to 
baik at] the right of fee-simple licth in abeyance, when it. is 
nil only in the remembrance, intendment, and consideration 
of the law. Cutcell. 

To ABHOR, v. n. [abhor reo, Lat.] to hate with acrimony; 
to loathe*; t:> abominate. 

A BHORRENU E, or AUUO'RUENCY, s. the act of ab- 
horring; detestation; the disposition to abhor; hatred. 

\ BHO'R II ENT, ti. struck with abhorrence. Contrary to, 
foreign, inconsistent with; used with from or to. 
ARHO'RRER, s. a hater, a detester. 

A' Bill, s. [asux, Heh. an ear of corn] the Jewish name 
of , first month of their ecclesiastical year, afterwards 
called Nisan. It answered to the latter part of March and 
the beginning of April. 

To ABI DE, v. tt. [uuhidinn, Sax.] to dwell in a place; 
not to move; to dwell; to hear or support the consequences 
of a thing; to bear without aversion. 

ALi'DER, s. the person that abides or dwells in a place. 
A BJECT, a. [from ab/rctus, I, at.] low, mean, beggarly. 

To ABJECT, 'V. a ■ [afytein % Lat.| to throw away. 
ABJECTION, s. meanness of mind; servility: baseness. 
ABJECTLY, ad. meanly; basely; contemptibly. 

ABI LITY, s. [< abal , Sax.] capacity or power to do any 
thing. Capacity , has more relation to the knowledge of 
things; ability , to their application. The one is acquired by 
study; tin* other by practice. When rt has the plural num- 
ber, abilities, it. signifies the faculties or powers of the mind, 
and then it is synonymous with ingenuity , cleverness , parts. 
Ingenuity , relates more to the invention of things ; cleverness , 
to the manner of executing them; ability , to the actual exe- 
cution of them; and parts , to the discernment. 

A' B/MGDOX, a corporation town in Berkshire, 55 miles 
W.fmm London. Its market is on Monday, chiefly for bar- 
ley and malt; and it has the right of choosing one burgess. 

A B1 NTE STATE, a. \ab and intestatus , Lat.] in the Civil 
Law, applied to one w'ho dies without making his will. 

ABJURATION, s. the oath taken for renouncing, dis- 
claiming, and denying the Pretender to have any manner of 
Tight to the throne of these kingdoms. In our old customs, 
it implied a voluntary banishment of a man’s self from the 
kingdom for ever, which in some cases was admitted for 
criminals, instead of putting them to death, provided they 
could shelter themselves in a church. Also, the solemn 
recantation of some doctrine, as wicked and heretical. 

To ABJU RE, v. a. [abjuro, Lat..] 1o swear not to do 
something; to recant or abnegate a position upon oath. 

ABLACTATION, s. [from ablacta , Lat,.] the weaning a 
child from the breast ; also what, gardeners call grafting 
by approach. 

ABLAQUEATION. s. [ablnqunatioi Lat.] is opening the 
ground about the roots of the trees; an operation which the 
gardeners call baring of trees. 

ABLATION, .v. [ablatio, Lat.] the act of taking away. 
A'BLATIVE, n. [ ablativus , Lat..] in Latin Grammar, is the 
sixth case, and is opposed^to the dative; the latter expressing 
the act of giving, and the former that of taking away. 


A'BLE, a. [ahaly Sax.] endued with, or La\ : ng ]>Gs\. r 
sufficient. Metaphorically, great powers anting imm 
knowledge or wealth. 

ABLEGATION, s. [ablcgatio, Lat.] the act of send!i./ 
abroad. 

A'BLE PS Y, s. [dft\t\f/ia. Or.] want oJ>ight. 

To A' BLOC ATE, v. a. [ahlocOy Lat.] to let out to Lire. 

ABLUENTS, s, [from abluo , l.at.J with Fliuicians, 

diluting medicines. 

ABLUTION, s. [ablatio, Lat.] signifies the washing <r 
purifying something with water. A ceremony in use among 
the ancients, and eon>i>ted of washing the bodv before sa- 
crificing, or even entering their temples ; and still piactisid 
by the Mahometans. In the church of Rome, a small quan- 
tity of wine and water, which the communicants forme) ly 
took to wash down and promote the digestion of the host. 
Among Chemists and Apothecaries, it is Used, for washing 
away the superabundant salts of any body; an operation 
they call f*dule< nation. See the icurd. Physicians use it 
for washing the external parts of the hndv by baths; or by 
cleansing the bowels with thin diluting liquids. 

ABN Ef i AT I ON, s. [abntgatio % Lat.] denial, renunciation. 

ABN ODATlON, s. [abnodatio, 1 at.] in Gardening, the 
pruning, paring, or cutting away knobs, knots, or any other 
excrescences, from trees. 

A' HO, the capital of Swedish Finland; it is a good port, 
and is the sec of a bishop, 150 miles N. E. from Stockholm. 
Lon. 22. is. E. lat. (i(). ‘27. N. 

ABO ARD, ad. [tf hard, Fr.] in a ship. 

A BO DE, s. place of residence; rouiimr.mcc in a place. 

ABO'DEMKNT, s. a secret anticipation of some thing 
future. 

To ABO'LISII, r. a. [abob ()y Lat.] to repeal, destroy, and 
utterly erase any thing, so that no part of it remains. 

ABO LISHMENT, s. the act of abolishing. 

ABOLITION, .v. [abolitioy Lat.] in Law, dcriub s the re- 
pealing any law or statute; also the prohibiting some cus- 
tom, usage, or ceremony, that has been long established. 

A BO'M INABLE, a. [abotninahlis, Lat.] that excites hor- 
ror, joined with aversion and detestation. Jn eon\ ersatiou, 
this word is used to convey an idea of -.nmething supei lativo. 

A BO'M IN ABLENESS, s. the quality which renders any 
thing odious. 

ABO'MINABLY, ad. cxtiemely, supnlutivclv, in an ill 
sense, and a word of low language. 

To A BO'M I NATE, v. a. |» t bow i nor, Lat.] to abhor, detest, 
or have an extreme aversion to. 

ABOMINATION, s. an object causing extreme aver- 
sion. When used with the auxiliary verb to have, followed 
by the particle in, to reckon or look upon as an object, of 
detestation. 

A'BORI), s. address; manner of accosting 

ABORIGINES, ab-o-rirlg-e -nez, s. [Lat.] the ancient 
inhabitants of a country, whose oiigiti is unknown. 

To ABO'RT, n. [aborto, Lat.] to bring forth before the 
time; to miscarry. 

ABO'RTION, s. [ahortioy La 4 .] a miscarriage, or the ex- 
clusion of a child from the womb before tin* due tim» of 
delivery; in irrational animals, it is termed .s linling or tast- 
ing their young. In Gardening, the word signifies such 
fruits as are produced too early. 

ABO'RTIVE, a. [abortivus, Lat.] that is brought fm t la 
before its time. Figuratively, any thing or design wlm h 
miscarries, is frustrated, or romps to nothing. 

ABO'RTIVELY, ad. born before due time, imniatmvK, 
untimely. 

ABO'VE, prep. [ hufan , Sax.] higher in place or position. 
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Before nouns of time, it denotes more, or longer than. Fi- 
guratively, it signifies superiority, or higher iu rank, power, 
or excellence; likewise beyond or more than. 

ABO'VE, ad. [this is distinguished from the preposition 
by the manner in which it is used, because that is followed 
Oy nouns, but this is not; and has'a relation not to the words 
which precede, but those which follow it] a high place; and, 
figuratively, the heavens. In allusion to the method of 
writing anciently on scrolls, it notes before. 

ABOU'KfR , otherwise called Biker, or Bike, and in 
French Dequiercs, a small town of Egypt., lying in the de- 
sert between Alexandria and Rosetta. It is the ancient 
Canopus, and was formerly an island, according to Pliny, 
Strabo, &c. which its present local appearance, from the 
low grounds around it, renders very credible. The rock, 
on which the town is built, affords a convenient road for 
shipping. It is situated near one of the mouths of the Nile, 
15 miles E. of Alexandria. See Niie. 

To ABOU'N 1), r. n. [nbundo, Lat.] when used with the 
particles in or with , to have an excessive great number, or 
quantity of any thing; when used without the particles, to 
increase prodigiously, to he in great number, plenty, or 
excess. 

ABOUT, prep, when applied to time or place, it denotes 
near, or within compass of; and when used before words 
implying measure. Its most simple acceptation is that, of 
round, surrounding, or encircling, according to the Saxon, 
whence it is derived. Figuratively, annexed, or appendant 
to a person, as clothes, See. concerning of, relating to. 

ABOUT, ad. in circumference, or compass. “ Two 
yards about." Merry IF. Winds. Figuratively, the longest 
way, iu opposition to the shortest, alluding to the difference 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle. When 
joined with go, it signifies from place to place, or every 
where, “lie went about doing good.” Acts. When pre- 
fixed to other verbs, it implies that the action or thing 
affirmed will soon happen ; as, “ about to fight.” When 
following the verb to be, it denotes being engaged, or em- 
ployed in ; “ What are you about V* 

ABOUT, ad. [d bout, to an end, Fr.] a certain point, 
period, or state: “He has brought about his purposes; i- e. 
he has accomplished them. When joined with come, it im- 
plies the thing arrived at a certain state or point. “When 
the time was come about" 1 Sam. i. 20. When joined with 
go, it implies preparation or design. “Why go ye about 
to kill me?” John viii. 19. In familiar discourse we say, 
“to come about a man;” i. e. to circumvent him. 

ABR AOADA'BRA, s . a superstitious charm against agues. 
To ABRA'DE, v. a. [ abrado , Lat.] to rub off, or waste by 
degrees. 

ABRA'UM, s. a species of red clay, used in England by 
the cabinet makers, to give a red colour to new mahogany 
wood. It is found in the Isle of W'ight, also in Germany 
and Italy. 

ABREAST, ad. [ breast , Sax.] side by side; in such a 
position that the breasts may bear against the same line. 

To ABRI DGE, v. a . [abnger, Fr.] to shorten in words so 
as to retain the substance ; to express a thing in fewer words. 
Figuratively, to diminish, lessen, or cut short. Followed by 
the particles from or of, to deprive. 

ABRIDGMENT, s . [a bregement, Fr.] the contraction of a 
larger work into fewer words, and less compass; a lessening 
or diminution, in a secondary sense. ° 

ABRO'ACH, ad. running out, in allusion to liquor, which 
is broached or tapped; to be in such a position that the liquor 
nMjN«asily run out. Figuratively, to undertake with a sure 
prospect of sucee! r. 


ABRO'AP, ad. [a and brad. Sax.] without confinement, 
at large, out of the house, in a foreign country ; in all direc- 
tions; from without, in opposition to within. 

To A BROGATE, v. a. [ abrogo , Lat.] to take away from a 
law its force; to repeal; to annul; to abolish; to revoke. 
Abrogate and repeal are terms rather to be used with respect 
to laws; abolish , with regard to customs; annul and revoke, 
to private contracts. 

ABROGATION, s. [ahrogatio, Lat.] the act of repealing, 
or the repeal of a law, used in opposition to rogation , dis- 
tinguished from derogation, which implies the annulling 
only part of a law; subrogation , which deuotes the adding 
a clause; from abrogation, which implies the limiting or 
restraining it; from dispensation , which sets it aside only 
in a particular instance; and from antiquation , which is the 
refusing to pass a law. 

AB BOO'D, ad. in the act of brooding. Davies. 
ABRUPT, part, or a. [abrupius, Lat.] craggy, broken; 
sudden, unexpected, without the customary preparations; 
unconnected, when applied to compositions. 

ABRU PTION, s. [abruptio, Lat.] breaking off, separation. 
ABRU'PTLY, ad. in a hasty, unexpected, rude manner. 
ABRU PTNESS, s. a hasty, unexpected, unceremonious 
manner; suddenness, the state of unconnectedness, rugged - 
ness, cragginess. 

ABSCESS, s. [ abscesses, Lat.] a cavity, containing pus or 
matter, so called because the parts which were joined arc 
now separated; one part recedes from another, to make way 
for the collected matter. 

To ABSCIND, v. a. [ abscindo , Lat.] to cut off. Not often 
used. 

A BSfTSSA, s. [Lat.] part of the diameter of a conic sec- 
tion, intercepted between the vortex and a serniordimite. 

ABSCI SSION, a*, [abseissio, Lat.J the act of cutting off, 
the state of being cut oil. 

To .ABSCO ND, r. n. [abscondo, Lat.] to keep one’s self 
from the view or knowledge of the public; to hide: applied 
to those who fiy from the commerce of mankind, to escape 
the law, whether on account of debt or criminal actions. 

ABSENCE, s. [ absentia , Lat.] distance, which renders 
a person incapable of seeing and conversing with another; 
used in opposition to presence. Figuratively inattention to 
the present object ; because a person in that state resembles 
one who is distant. It is used with the particle /row, which 
limits its signification. 

ABSENT, a. [absens, Lat.] at a distance from, out of the 
sight and hearing of a person. Figuratively, inattentive, to, 
or regardless of something present. 

To ABSF/NT, v. a. to withdraw, or decline the presence 
of a person or thing. 

ABSENTEE', s. in Law, he that is absent from his situa- 
tion, employment, or country. 

ABSI'NilllUM, s. [Lat.] wormwood. A plant whose 
leaves and flowers have a very bitter taste, and a very strong 
smell. It is not used by physicians. 

ABSI'ST, v. n. to stand off; to leave off. 

To ABSO'LVE, v. a. [ absolvo , Lat.] to acquit of a crime,, 
to free from an engagement or promise; to pardon, in allu- 
sion to the absolution of a priest; to perfect, accomplish, or 
complete, applied to time. 

A BSOLUTE, a. [absolutus, Lat.] perfect, complete, with- 
out conditions; independent, without restraint or limitation. 

ABSOLUTELY, ad. completely; without relation; with- 
out limits or dependence. 

ABSOLUTENESS, $. completeness; freedom fr6m de- 
pendence or limits; despotism. 

ABSOLUTION s. tvbsolutio. Lat.j m :ommon Law, a 
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full acquittal of a person, by some final sentence; a tempo- 
ral discharge for some furthtr attendance upon a mesne 
process ; in ecclesiastical Law, a juridical act, whereby a 
priest pronounces a pardon for sms to such as repent. 

A'BSONANT, part, [a hsotiaas, Lat.] sounding harshly. 

A BSONOIJS, ab-so-nous, a. absurd, contrary to reason. 

To ABSO'RB, v. a. fpreter. absorbed, part, preter. absorbed 
or absorpt , from absorbeo , Lat.] to suck up. 

ABSO'B BENT, s. [from absorbent, Lat.] in Physic, me- 
dicines which dry up redundant humours, whether applied 
internally or externally; likewise the lacteals, which absorb 
the chyle; the cutaneous vessels which admit the water in 
baths or fomentations; or those vessels which open into the 
cavities of the body, and imbibing the extravasated juices, 
convey them to the circulating blood. 

To ABSTAIN, v. a. Libstinco, Lat.] to forbear, to refrain 
from, or decline any gratification. 

ABSTK'MIOUS,’ «. [abstemius, I/at.] temperate in the en- 
joyment of sensual gratifications. Figuratively, the cause ot 
temperance. Sometimes used substantively, for those who 
practise the virtue of temperance. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY, ad. temperately; soberly. 

A BSTEMIOUSN ESS, 5 . the quality of being temperate, 
or declining the gratification of our sensual appetites. 

To ABSTElUiK, v. a. [absten/n, Lat.] to wipe clean, 1 o 
cleanse; used mostly by medical men. 

ABSTERGENT, a. [ubstenjens, Lat.] endued with a 
cleansing quality. In Medicine, it signifies medicines which 
resolve concretions, as soap, Arc. 

ABSTERSION, s. \abstersio . Lat.] the act of cleansing. 

A BS 1 IN ENGL, or A'BSTINENCY, s. [abstinmtin, 
Iiiit.] in a general sense, the refraining from any thing to 
which we have a propensity; used with the particle from . 
In a mure limited sense, lasting, or the forbearance, of ne- 
cessary food: distinguished fiom temperance, as that im- 
plies a moderate use of food, but this a total avoiding of it 
for a time. 

To ABSTRA'CT, v. a. [abstraho , Lat.] to take one thing 
from another. Figuratively, to separate, followed by the 
particle from ; used absolutely, the exercise of the faculty of 
the mind, named abstraction; or separating ideas from one 
another. When applied to writings, to reduce their sub- 
stance to less compass. 

A BSTRACT, part. [ abstractus , Lat.] separated from 
something else; generally applied to the operations of the 
mind. Abstract terms, are those which signify the mode 
or quality of a being, without any regard to the subject in 
which it inheres: it is used with the particle from'. Ab- 
stract mathematics , those branches which consider the quan- 
tity, without restriction to any particular species of it. Ab- 
stract numbers , are assemblages of units, considered in them- 
selves, without being applied to any subject. 

ABSTRACT, s. a compendious view of a treatise, more 
superficial than an abridgment. Figuratively, applied to 
persons, those who comprehend all the qualities, good or 
bad, to be found in the species. 

ABSTRACTED, part, separated, refined, or abstruse; 
a disposition ot mind whereby a person is inattentive to 
external objects, though present, 

ABS7 RA'CTEDLY, ad. with abstraction; simply; sepa- 
rately from all contingent circumstances. 

ABS IRA Cl ION, *. [abstractio, Lat.] an operation or 
faculty of the mind, whereby we separate things that are in 
themselves inseparable, in order to consider them apart, in- 
dependent of one another; whereas precision separates 
tmngs distinct in themselves, in order to prevent the con- 
fusion which arises from a jumble of ideas. Sometimes it 


is used for the exercise of this faculty. The state of being 
inattentive to external objects, or absence of mind. In 
Pharmacy, the drawing oil or exhaling a menstruum from 
the subject it was intended to resolve. 

ABSTRACTLY, ad. simply, separately. 

ABSTRU'SE, a. [ abstrusus , Lat.] obscure, dark, not easy 
to be understood ; deep, hidden, or far removed from the 
common apprehensions or ways of conceiving. 

ABSTRU'SELY, ad. obscurely, not plainly. 

ABSTRU'SKNESS, or ABSTRUSITY, s. difficulty, dark- 
ness, obscurity, hard to be understood or comprehended. 

ABSU'RI), a. [ absurdus , Lat.] not agreeable, to reason, or 
common sense, or that thwarts, or goes contrary to, the com- 
mon notions and apprehensions of men; inconsistent, con- 
trary to reason. 

ABSU'RDITY, or ABSU'RDNEKS, s. [absurditas, Lat.] 
a contradiction to common sense ; an inconsistence with 
reason. 

ABSU'RDLY, ad. improperly; unreasonably. 

ABU NDANCE, s. [abundance, Fr.] great plenty; a great 
many; vast numbers, as abundance of people; a great quan- 
tity; more than sufficient. 

ABUNDANT 1 , a. [abundant, Lat.] plentiful; exube- 
rant; numerous; well stored with; replete, or abounding. 
Abundant number , is a number, the sun: of whose a li(juut 
parts is greater than the numb er itself Thus the alnpiot 
parts of 12, being 1, 2, .j, 4, and 6; they make, when added 
together, lb. 

ABUNDANTLY, ad. amply, liberally. 

To ABU SE, v. a. \ahutor } Lat.] to make a bad use of; to 
impose upon, or deceive; to treat rudely. 

ABU SE, s. the ill or improper use of a thing; a vicious 
practice or bad custom; unjust censure; carnal knowledge, 
either with or without violence. 

ABU'SER, s. the person who makes an ill use of any 
thing. An impostor, seducer, ravisher ; one who makes 
use ot reproachful language, or is guilty of rudeness towards 
another. 

ABUSIVE, a. [ abusirus , Lat.) insolent; offensive; inju- 
rious. 

ABU SIVELY, ad. reproachfully. 

ABU'SIVEN KSS, s. the use of reproachful language; or 
the exercise of rude and unmerited inci\ihtv. 

To ABUT, or A BUTT, ?•. a. [about ir, Kr.j to terminate, 
bound or border upon another place or thing. 

ABUTMENT, $. that which abuts or borders upon 
another, 

AB'YSS, s. [ahyssvs. Lat.] a bottomless pit or gulf, or 
any prodigious deep w here no bottom can be found, or is 
supposed to have no bottom; a vast unfathomable depth of 
waters; the vast collection of waters supposed to be inclosed 
in the bowels of the earth. Among Divines, it is often used 
to signify hell. In a figurative sense, that in which any 
thing is lost. 

ABYSSrXfA, called also Higher Ethiopia, and bv the 
Arabians, Athabash, a very ancient kingdom or empire in 
Africa. Jt is bounded on the N.bv Nubia, on the E. by the 
Red Sea and Adel, and on the S. and W. by A jan, Alaba, Gin- 
giro, and Gorani ; lies between 6 and 20 degrees N. lat. 
and between 26 and 44 E. Ion. It is about 900 miles long 
and 600 broad, and contains 378,000 square miles. The 
mountains are very high here, and scattered all over the 
country, in some parts they are so steep, that the inhabitants 
ascend them by ladders, and draw up the cattle with ropes; 
among these the Nile and the Niger have their source; and 
here, as in Egypt, they have their periodical inundations, 
which greatly fertilize the plains. The thunder and light 
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ning here arc sometimes tremendous, and the winds no less 
dreadful, overturning the houses, and tearing up trees by the 
roots; and the rain comes down like torrents. Their rainy 
season holds for near six months, during our summer months, 
and is succeeded by an equal period of cloudless sky. Cold, 
silver, and copper mines, are found here; the vegetables are 
various; the animals are the lion, leopard, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, dromedary, camel, stag, horse, cow, goat, sheep, mon- 
keys, Ac. with a great variety of birds, as the ostrich, eagles, 
vultures, storks, &c. and in the rivers there are found the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus. The complexions of the 
inhabitants arc copper-coloured, olive, and black ; their re- 
ligion seems to he a mixture of Judaism and the profession 
of the Creek church; t heir language is the Ethiopic, which 
bears a great allinity to the Arabic. The emperor or king is 
called Negus; and he has commonly been taken for Prcsver 
John. His authority is absolute. The habit of persons of 
quality is a silken vest, with a sort of scarf; but the common 
people wear nothing but a pair of drawers. 

AC, AK, or A k E, at the beginning or ending of a ikuuo 
of a towii or place, is the Saxon word ac , which signifies an 
oak: as Acton is as much as to say Oak-town, and Austin s 
ac , Austin’s oak; and as for the names of persons of the 
■•.nne form, they are for the most part deiived from the 
places of their birth, or some achievement there. 

AC A VIA, s. [I .at.'] in Botany, Egyptian thorn, or binding 
bean-tree. The Acacia , styled Vera, t. c- true, is tin* tree 
from whose branches exudes the (bun Arabic, and from 
whence the Succiis Acacia*, or Juice of Acacia, is drawn. 

ACADEMIC, ak-ka-dem-ik, s. in a large sense, signifies 
a member of a university or school, when? languages and 
other branches of polite education are taught. 

ACADEMIC, or ACADEMICK, a. [acadt micas, I.at.] 
belonging to the academy. 

ACADEMICIAN, or* ACADEMIA V, s. a name used 
for members of modern Acadnnies >, or instituted societies 
of learned men. 

ACA'DKMY, s. [academia, l.al.l It was originally a pub- 
ic place planted with tiees at Athens, so called from one 
Acadvmns , who presented it. A place where learned men 
met to confer upon discoveries already made in the sciences, 
or to trv experiments for their further improvement. It is 
sometimes used for a college or university; a place where 
persons are taught, the liberal arts and sciences, Ac. It is 
ilso used for a particular society of ingenious persons es- 
tablished for the improvement of learning, Arc. and for a sort 
of collegiate school or seminary, where young persons are 
instructed in a private way, in the liberal arts and sciences. 

AC A 1)1 A, or i\ovu Scotia , or New Scotland , one of the 
British colonies iri North America, situated between 41 and 
A l degrees of N. lat. and between f>3 and 70 degrees of W. 
Ion. It is bounded by the river S. Lawrence and the At- 
lantic Ocean on the east, and by the bay of Eundv and the 
s»*as of Acadia on the south, and by Canada and the United 
Piovinees on the wrest. The Ercnch ceded it. to the English 
bv the peace of Etncht, who have planted a colony there, 
ll is a verv fruitful country, and affords plenty of game. In 
17NI it was divided into two governments, one of which is 
called New' Brunswick. 

ACA'NTIll S, s. [ lat.] the herb bear’s foot, remarkable 
for being the model of tin* foliage on the Corinthian chapiter. 

ACAPU LCO, in Mexico, an inconsiderable town, con- 
sisting of only ‘2 or .300 thatched cottages; unless at the an- 
nual fair, which lasts about 30 days, when it. suddenly be- 
comes a populous city, crowded with the richest commodities 
of India, hi ought by the Manilla galleon; the treasures of 
Peru, brought by the annual ship from Lima; and all sorts of 


European goods, brought overland from Vera Cruz. Aoa- 
puleo is seated on a commodious and excellent bay, in the 
South Sea, and has a harbour free and open for ships of any 
burden; the best, indeed, on all the western coast of Spanish 
America. Lat. 17. *2*2. N. Ion. 101. 10. W. 

To ACCEDE, v. a . [ acccdo , Lat.] to conic to, to draw 
near to, to enter into, or to add one’s self to something 
already supposed to take place. 

To ACCELERATE, i>. «. [accelero, Lat.] to hasten, to 
quicken, to spur on with superadded motion and expedition 

ACCELERATION, s. the act. of quickening motion, Ac. 
With Philosophers, a continual increase of velocity in any 
heaw bodies, tending towards tin* centre of the eaith by 
the force of gravity. With the ancient Astronomers, a 
term used in respect to the fixed stars, which signified the 
difference between the revolution of the primum mobile 
and the solar revolution : it was computed at 3 minutes 
and 5C) seconds. 

To ACCENT), v. a. [ accendo , Lat.] to set on fire. 

ACCE' NS ION, s. [accntsio, Lat.] in Philosophy, the 
kindling or setting any natural body <m fire. 

A CCENT, s. \mrintus , I -at. | the rising or falling of the 
voice; a tone and manner of pronunciation contracted finm 
the country in which 11 person was bred, or ft sided a consi- 
derable time. With Rhetoricians, a tone or modulation of the 
voice used sometimes to denote the intention of the speaker, 
with n gard to energy or force, and expressive of the senti- 
ments and passions. Grave Acnnt , is this mark (‘) our a 
VOWel, to shew' that the voice is to he depu nm u. Am tv. 
Acnnt, is this mark (') our a vowel, to shew that the voice 
is to he raised. CircnmfUx Antnt, is this mark (”) oxer a 
\owrl in (ireck, and points out a kind of undulation in the 
voice. r I he I.nnif An nit, shews t ! i ;i t tin* vnh c is to dwell 
upon the vowel, and is expressed thus ('). The Start Accent 
(in (dammar) shews that the time of pronouncing ought to 
be short, and is maiked thus (“)■ The two list, however* 
come properly under the lo ad Qoanttfn , and not At cent 
Jii Music, it is a certain undulation or wadding of the voice, 
to express the passion* either naturally or aititieially. 

To ACCENT, r. a. [from am nfir; % Lat | to mark with ail 
accent ; to pionouuce w ith regard to the am nts. 

To ACC E' NT PATE, v. a. [an miner, IT. ] to place the 
proper accents in reading, speaking, or waiting, on the 
vowels nr syllables of any word. 

ACCENTUATION, s. a pronouncing or marking a word, 
so as to lav a stress of the voice on the right word or syllable. 

To ACCEPT, v. a. [accipio, Lat.] to receive favourably 
or kindly; to take with particular approbation; used either 
with or without the particle of. 

ACCEPT A BLE, a. [acceptable, Fr.] that may be favour- 
ably or kindly received; agreeable. 

ACCEPTABLY, ad. in an acceptable manner. 

ACCEPTANCE, s. \accrptnnce, Fr. ] an accepting or re- 
ceiving favourably or kindly; sometimes the meaning o» 
manner of taking a word with the accent piomiseuouslv on 
the first or second syllable. In Law, it is the tacit agree- 
ment to some act done by another before, which might have 
been avoided, if such agreement or acceptance had not been 
made. In Commerce, it. is the subscribing or signing an 
inland bill of exchange, which makes the person debtor for 
the sum of its contents, and obliges him to discharge it at 
the time which it mentions. 

ACCEPTATION, s. [acceptation, Fr.] the received mean- 
ing of a word, or sense in which it is usually taken; re- 
ception of any person or thing, either agreeably or not; par- 
ticular regard as to acceptableness and manner of reception 
ACCEPTER, s. in Commerce, the person who accepts 
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a bill by signing it, and therefore obliges himself to pay the 
contents when due. 

ACCK'SS, s. [i accessus , Lat..] admittance, approach, or pas- 
sage to a place or person; license or means to approach any 
thing; accession to any thing; the return or fk of an ague or 
other distemper. 

ACCESSIBLE, a. [accessibilis, Lat.] that may be ap- 
proached, reached, or come to. Jt is used with the particle 
to before the object. Accessible height, is either that which 
may be measured mechanically, by applying a measure to it; 
or else it is a height whose base can be approached to, and 
from thence a length measured on the ground. 

ACCESSION, s. | nccessio, Lat.] addition or increase; the 
act whereby a thing is supci added to another; joining one’s 
self to any thing else; coining to, as the coming of a king 
to the crown. In Physic, the beginning of a paroxysm. 

A'CCESSORY, or A'CCKSSARY, s. in Civil Law, any 
thing that of right belongs or depends on another, although 
it be separated from it, as if tiles be taken from a house to 
be laid on again, they are an accessary, if the house be to 
be sold. By statute, a person who commands, advises, or 
conceals an offender, guilty of felony by statute. In Com- 
mon Law, a person guilty of felony, though nut principally, 
as by advice, command, concealment ; and this may be 
either before or after the fact. 

A'CCIDENCK, s. [accident in, Lat.] a little book, con- 
taining the first principles of the; Latin tongue. 

A'CCIDKNT, s. | from accidctis, Lat.] a casualty or 
chance; a contingent, elfeet, or something produced casu- 
ally, or without any foreknowledge or destination of it in 
the agent thai pioduccd it, or to whom it happens. A thing 
is also frequently styled ail accident in reference to its 
cause, or at least to our knowledge of it; and by this an 
elfeet either casually produced, or which appears to have 
been so to us, is commonly understood. In Cram mar, the 
property of words, such as their division into substantives 
and adjectives, the declensions, cases, number, and gen- 
ders of nouns; the conjugations, moods, tenses, numbers, 
persons, &<\ of verbs. In Physic, it is an effect which is 
not produced immediately from the first cause, but by some, 
other intervening incidents, and is analogous to tin; word 
Symptom. In Heraldry, accidents are the principal points 
in the escutcheons; and with the Astrologers, the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances that have, occurred in the course 
of a person's life. 

ACCI DENTA L, a. \accidenlalis, Lat.] pertaining to acci- 
dents, happening by chance. 

ACCIDENTALLY, ad. casually; fortuitously. 

ACCIDIOIJS, a. [acrid ins, Lat.] slothful. 

ACCTDITY, a. [acciditus, Lat.j slothfulness. 

ACC 1 NCT, a. [uccinctns, Lat.] girded, prepared, ready. 

ACC 1 TIENT, part. [accipicns, L at.] receiving. Substan- 
tively, a receiver. 

ACCLAMATION, s. [acclamntio, Lat.] a shouting for joy; 
expresssing applause, esteem, or approbation. 

ACCLIVITY, 5. \acdivitas, Lat.] the ascent of a hill; and 
among Geometers, the slope of a line or plane inclining to 
the horizon upwards. 

ACCLI'VOUS, a. [acclirus, Lat.] rising with a slope. 

To ACCLOY, v. a . to crowd, to overfill; to surfeit or 
satiate. 

ACCLOY'D, part, with Farriers, denotes a horse being 
pricked in shoeing. 

To ACCO'IL, v . n . to bustle, crowd, or be in a hurry. 
See Coil. 

A'CCOLKNT, s. \ accofens , Lat.] he who inhabits near, or 
a borderer on any place. 


ACCO'MMODABLE, a. [nccommodabilis, Lat.] that may 
be fitted to another thing, in its primary signification; in its 
secondary, that may be reconciled to, its consistent with, or 
may be applied to. 

To ACCO'MMODATE, v. a. [uccommodo, Lat.] to pro- 
vide or furnish with conveniences; to agree, compose, make 
up, or adjust a matter in dispute; to adapt, tit, or apply one 
matter or thing to another. 

ACCO'MMODATE, a. f accommodntns, Lat.] when used 
with the particle for, it denotes convenient or proper; with 
the particle to, it implies suitable. 

ACCO'MMODATELY, ad. suitably; fitly. 

ACCOMMODATION, s. [accummodatio, Lat.] an adapt- 
ing, fitting, adjusting, &c. the composing or putting an end 
to a difference, quarrel, Arc. Convenience. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, s. the adding of one thing to an- 
other by way of ornament, in Herakly, the mantling*, sup- 
porters, Arc. In Music, the instrumental part playing or 
moving while the voice is singing. 

To ACCOMPANY, v. a. \ucconipayner, Fr.] to go or 
come with, to wait on, to keep company with; to join or 
unite with. To accompany a coiec, i. c. to play to it with 
pro per in st ru men t s. 

ACCOMPLICE, s. [complice, Fr.] one who has a hand 
in a matter, or who is privy to the same ciiim* or design with 
another. 

To ACCO'MPLINII, v. a. [accomplir, Fr. J to complete; 
to fulfil; to execute; or bring a matter or thing to pel lection; 
to complete a period of time; to obtain or a« quu»‘. A per- 
son well accomplished , one who has extraoi dinary part-, and 
has acquired great accomplishments in learning. 

A( VO MPL 1 SHMKNT, s. the perfecting, Hiding, fulfil- 
ling, or achieving of any matter or thing 1 1 it i re- ly or com- 
pletely. Also, an acquirement in learning, arts, scimccs.or 
good behaviour. 

ACCO MPT, ak-kount, s. [ compte, Fr. ] all computations 
made arithmetically. In Commerce, all those hooks in 
which merchants and other trailers register their transac- 
tions. Merchants' Accompts , are those which are kept by 
double entry. Accompt in Company, is between two mer- 
chants or traders, wherein the transactions relative to their 
partnership are registered. Accompt in Hunk, is a fund 
deposited either at some banker’s, or the Bank, by traders, 
as running cash, to be employed in the pavmcnt. of bills, 
Accompt of Sales is an information given by one merchant to 
another, or by a factor to his principal, of the disposal, net 
proceeds, Ac. of goods sent for the proper account of the. 
sender or senders who consigned the same. 

ACCOM PTA NT, ak- koun-taiit, s. | aeeamp/ant, Fr.] one. 
who is not only well skilled in easting up accounts, but in 
book-keeping. 

ACCOM PTANTS 1 U P, s. the qualifications necessary for 
an aceomptant. 

ACCORD, s. [accord, Fr.] agreement or compact; 
agreement of mind; mutual harnumv or symmetiv. Self- 
motion; as, “It opened of its own accord.” In Common 
Law, agreement between several persons or parties to make 
satisfaction for an affront or trespass committed one 
against another. In Music, it i- the production, mixture, 
and relations, of two sounds, of which the one is grave, the 
other acute. 

To ACCOM D, v. 71. [accordcr, Fr.] to agree; to hang to- 
gether. Actively, to tune two or more instruments, so as 
they shall sound the same note when touched by the hand 
or bow; to harmonize. 

ACCO RDANCE, s. friendship conformity, consistence, 
r agreement with. 
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ACCORDING, prep, .agreeable to; in proportion; with 
regard to. 

ACCORDINGLY, cu/. conformably ; consistently. In the 
beginning of a sentence, it refers to what went before, and 
implies a deduction from it. 

ACCOR PO RATED, part, [accorporatus, Lat.] joined or 
put to; imbodied. 

To ACCO'ST, v . a . [uccoster, Fr.] to make or come up to 
a person, and speak to him. 

ACCOU'NT, s. a computation of the number of certain 
things; a reckoning. The total or result of a computation; 
estimation of value; rank, dignity, or distinction; regard, 
consideration, for the sake of; as, “ Sempronius gives no 
thanks on this account Reason or cause; narrative or re- 
lation, opinion or belief; review or examination: explana- 
tion, or assignment of causes; the reasons of any thing col- 
lected; profit, gain, or advantage. In a Law sense, a par- 
ticular detail or enumeration delivered to a court or judge, 
&c. of what a man has received or expended for another, 
iu the management of his affairs. Also, in Common Law, a 
writ or action that lies against a man, who by his office is 
obliged to give, an account to another (as a bailiff to hi,s mas- 
ter) and refuses to do it. Upon no account , or by no means. 
Upon all accounts. By all means. In every respect. 

To ACCOU'NT, v. a. to compute; in the passive voice, 
to be reckoned or esteemed. AVitli the particle for, it de- 
notes, to explain by assigning the cause and reasons. With 
the particle to, it implies to be charged, applied, appropri- 
ated, or assigned to. "With the particle of, to estimate, or 
to he valued. Lastly, to be imputed. 

ACCOUNTABLE, a. liable to give an account, an- 
swerable. 

ACCOUNTANT, s. iu Law, a person who is obliged to 
render an account to another. Accountant Genual, is au 
officer belonging to the court of chancery, appointed by 
Parliament to receive all money lodged in court, and to 
convey it to the bank of England. 

To ACCOU'PLE nk-kup-pl, v. a. [ acconpfcr , Fr.] to link 
or join together. 

To ACCOUTRE, ?•. a. \accontrrr , Fr.] to dress, attire, 
trim, especially with warlike accoutrements. 

ACCOUTREMENT, s. dress; equipage, furniture, or 
habiliments of war; ornaments. 

ACCRE'DITKD, a. of allowed reputation; confidential. 

ACCRETION, s. [accrctio, Lat.] the act of growing to 
another, so as to augment it. With Naturalists, an addition 
of matter to any body externally : but it. is frequently applie d 
to the increase of such bodies as arc without life; and it is 
also called apposition. 

ACCK ETI VE, a. [ from accrctio , Lat.] that by which growth 
is increased ; that by which vegetation is augmented. 

A CCRI XGTOX, New and Old, villages near Blackburn, 
Lancashire. — Messrs. Peris and On. carry on a very exten- 
sive cotton manufactory here, in spinning, weaving, bleach- 
ing, and printing; supposed to be the most extensive of the 
kind in the kingdom. Population 6 ‘ 28 d. 

To ACC HO' AC II, v. a. | accrochcr, Fr.] a Law term, to 
draw away another’s property. 

ACORO'ACH M ENT, $. the act of accroaching, or draw- 
ing away the property of another. 

To ACCRU E, r. v. [ accroitrc , Fr.] to be increased, or 
added to. In a Commercial sense, to arise or proceed from. 

ACCUBA'TION, s. (from accubo , Lat.] a posture of the 
body between sitting and lying. It was the table-posture of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

ACCU'MBKNT, a. [accnmhpns, Lat.] leaning. 

To ACCU'MULATE, v. a. [accumulo, Lat.] to heap on 


or pile one thing: upon another; to gather or amass together 
in great quantities. 

ACCUMULATION, s. [acaimulaho, Lat.J repeated ac- 
quisitions and additions; an amassing; the state of a thing 
amassed. 

ACCU MULATIVE, a . that does accumulate; that is ac- 
cumulated. 

ACCUMULATOR, $. lie that accumulates: a gatherer or 
heaper together. 

A CCURACY, or ACCURATENESS, s. [occwraBo, Lat. | 

exactness, justness, or nicety. 

ACCURATE, a. f accuratus, Lat.] done with care; exact 
either as to persons or things. 

A CCURATELY, ad. exactly; nicely. 

To ACCTRSK, r. a. to blast or load with a curse; to 
doom to destruction; to imprecate curses upon any one. 
See C c us k, 

ACCU RSED, part, lying under a curse, or excommuni- 
cated; execrable; that dcseives execration. 

ACC US ABLE, part, [accusabilis, Lat.J that is liable to be 
found fault with, censured, or blamed. 

ACCUSATION, 5. the charging with come defect or 
crime. In Law, the preferring a criminal action against 
any one before a judge. 

ACCUSATIVE, a. \ accusations, l.at. ] in Latin and Greek 
Grammar, the fourth ease. Jn the English noun there is 
no difference between the nominative and the accusative, 
except that the former precedes, and the latter follows the 
verb. The latter, for distinction, is now generally called the 
objective; ease. It denotes the relation of the noun, on 
which the action of the verb terminates. 

ACCUSATORY, a. [accusatorius, Lat.J of or belonging 
to accusation. 

To ACCU SE, v. a. \acctfso , Lai.] to charge with a crime; 
1 o inform against, indict, or impeach; to censure. It has the 
pailiile of and sometimes for, before the matter of eensuie 
or accusation. 

At.Cr SEP, s. the prison who accuses. 

To ACCU STOM, r. a. [u< vou turner, Er.] to inure or use 
one’s self to any thing. It has the particle to before the 
thing accustomed to. 

ACC l STOM ABLE, a. of long custom or habit; habitual; 
custoinarv. 

ACCUSTOM ABLY, ACCUSTOM ARILY, ad. accord- 
ing to use or custom. 

A CCU STOM ARY, a. commonly practised, customary, 
usually (lom*. 

ACC T'STOM ED, a. according to custom ; frequent; usual. 

ACE, .s’, a single point or speck oil cards or dice. Figu- 
ratively, the least quantity, or the smallest distance; i. c. 
\\ it hill an acr of it. 

At LTI f.\ M, s. ffroin a priv. and Gr.j certain 

ecclesiasl irs so called, who, making profession of extreme 
poverty, would not acknowledge any chief, whether layman 
or ecclesiastic. 

AC E'PII ALDUS, a. [ax-f^>uX»f, Gr.] without a head. 
Naturalists apply this term to worms, which have been sup- 
posed formerly to have no head. Figuratively, those who 
have no superior chief or leader. 

ACERB, a. [ aerrbus, Lat..] that has a compound taste 
between sour and hitter, such as most unripe fruits have. 

ACE KB 1 TUDK, or ACERBITY, s. the rough sour taste 
of unripe fruit; severity of temper, roughness of manners. 

ACE ROSE, a . [ucerosus, Lat.] chaffy; full of, or mixed 
with chaff. 

To ACKRYATE, v. a . [ accrvo , Lat.] to raise up in heaps* 

ACE'SCENT, a. [acescens, Lat.| tending to sourness. 



ACE'TOUS, a. [from rteetum, Lat.] having the nature of 
vinegar, or being somewhat like vinegar in quality. 

ACETUM, s. [Lat.] vinegar in general; any sharp liquor, 
as spirit of salt, nitre, vitriol, &c. 

ACIIA'IA , now Livadia , a province of Turkey In Europe, 
coniaining the famous city of Athens, Delphi, Pythia, the 
mounts Parnassus, Helicon, and other places celebrated in 
aucictit writers. 

ACHE, ake, s. [ace, Sax.] a continual pain or smart in 
any part of the body. With Farriers, a disease in horses, 
causing a numbness in the joints. 

To ACHE, v . 71 . to be affected with pain. 

ACHERON^ a river of Epirus, over which the poets 
feigned departed souls were ferried. Also, a stinking fen 
or lake in the Terra di Lavora of Naples, between Cuma 
and JVliseno, named Tenebroso Pains by Virgil, on account 
of the blackness of the waters. Figuratively, it is used for 
the state of departed souls, or the grave. 

To AC I II' EVE, v. a. \achcvcr , Fr.] to finish; to accom- 
plish; to perform some notable exploit with success; to gain 
or procure. 

ACHIEVEMENT, s. the finishing of a notable action; 
the ensigns armorial of a family. 

ACM 1' EVEN, s. he who acquires, obtains, or performs 
some great exploit. 

A'CIIING, s. pain; uneasiness. 

A'CHOR, s. [f ichor , Lat, ux<«>f>, ^ ,r * furfur] a species of the 
herpes: it appears with a crusty scab, which causes an itching 
oil the surface of the head. 

ACHROMATIC, a. [from a and \oiufta, Or.] want of 
colour. Achromatic telescopes, are contrived to remedy the 
aberrations in colours. 

ACH RO'NICAL, a. [from i\ cnor and rii’C, Or.) a term used 
in Astronomy, signifying the rising of a star when the sun 
sets, or the setting of a star when the sun rises; in which 
cases the star is said to rise or set achronically. 

A'Oll), a. \ucidus, Lat.] sour, sharp. 

ACNMTY, or A'CIDNKSS, $. [acidifas, Lat.] keenness, 
sharpness; that taste, which acid or sharp bodies leave in the 
mouth. With Chemists, the (u nlit // or keenness of any liquor 
that consists in sharp particles of salts dissolved, and put 
into a violent motion by means of tire. 

A'CIDS, s. all things that affect the organs of taste with 
a pungent sourness. Rut the Chemists call all substance* 
acids, that make an effervescence with an alkali. This, 
however, does not seem to be a true characteristic of acids , 
because some acids will make an effervescence upon being 
mixed with acids of another kind, and also with natural bo- 
dies. Another mark of acids is, lhat they change the colour 
of the juices of the holintropium, roses, and violets, red ; 
whereas alkalis , especially those extracted from animals, 
turn it green. Natural Acids , with Physicians, are such as 
have a proper sharpness of their own, as juice of lemons, 
&c. Artificial Acids , with Chemists, are. such as are pre- 
pared by the fire n chemical operations. Maui fast Acids, 
are such as ailed the tongue with a sense of sharpness and 
sourness. Dubious Acids, are such things as have not enough 
of the acid nature to give sensible marks to the taste; but 
yet agree with the Manifest Acids in other properties. 

ACIDULATED, a. applied to medicines that have been 
mixed or tinctured with some acid. 

To ACKNO'WLEDGE, ?». a. to confess or own; to be 
grateful or thankful for any benefit; to own or profess a 
former acquaintance with a person; to approve. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 5. confession of any thing; 
thankfulness^ gratitude ; Concession of a fault ; belief, at- 
tended with open profession. It supposes a question asked, 


whereas confession savours a little of self-accusation. We 
acknowledge what we had an inclination to concca /; we COU m 
fess that which we were blameabie in doing. 

A'CME, s . [a Kfiij, Or.] with Physicians, is used to denote 
the third degree or height of distempers, of which many have 
four periods. I. The arche, or beginning. 2. Anabasis, or 
growth. 3. The acme , when the distemper is at the height. 
4. The paracme, or declension of the disease. 

ACO'LOTHIST, .v. [from a^o^nOiio, Gr.] one of the lowest 
orders in the Roman church, whose office is to prepare the 
elements, to light the church, &c. Also, an application 
given to the Stoics, or to persons steady and immoveable in 
their resolutions. 

A'COLYTE, s. the same with Aeolothist. 

A'CONITE, s. [ ncohitnm , Lat.] properly the herb wolfs- 
bane; but commonly used in poetical language for poison 
in general. 

ACORN, s. [tfrorw. Sax.] the fruit, or seed of the oak. 

ACOUSTIC, a. | bom Gr,] that belongs to the 

organ of hearing. Acoustic nerve, in Anatomy, the same 
as auditory nerve. 

ACOU STICS, .f. [from Gr.] the doctrine of sounds. 
Either instruments or medicines that help the sense oi’ 
hearing. 

To ACQU.ALNT, t*. n. \accoinhr, Fr.] to inform; to be 
accustomed, or habituated to; to know perfectly ; to make 
one’s self agreeable to, to insinuate one’s self into tbe favour 
of; to acquire a perfect and intimate knowledge of. 

A CQ U A r NTA X C E, s. [accoi it toner, Fr.] applied both 
to persons and things, and followed by the puitidc with. 
Application productive of knowledge; personal knowledge 
arming from familiarity ; an intimate friendship and alli- 
ance ; a familiar and constant, companion. Without the 
preposition, something to which one has been accustomed, 
when applied to things : applied to persons, a slight or 
superficial knowledge. 

ACQU A I NTEL), part, informed; accustomed or habi- 
tuated; familiar, or having perfect knowledge of: when 
followed by the particle with , it. signifies perfect knowledge 
bv application. 

ACQUE'ST, s. acquisition; the thing gained. 

To ACQUIESCE, r. ». \</i(jui( sco, Lat.] t < » yield to, to 
comply with, to rest satisfied with, used with the particle in. 

ACQUIESCENCE, s. a tacit consent, submission, or 
yielding to; approbation, excluding all repining. 

ACQUI RABLE, a. lhat may he acquired or obtained; 
attainable. 

To ACQUI RE, v. a. [aeguiro, Lat.] to attain, to pnn base 
bv one’s labour. 

ACQUI RER, .9. the person that acquires; a gainer. 

ACQU FRE.M ENT, s. gain; attainment. 

ACQUISITION, s. [aeguisitio, Lai.] an obtaining; the 
thing obtained. 

ACQUISITIVE, a. [actjnisitivus, Lat.] that is acquired, 
or gained. 

A'CQULST, s. [from actjut'rir, Fr.] additional increase, 
something acquired or gained ; cquisitiou. In Law, goods 
not held by descent or inheritance, but obtained by pur- 
chase. In Polities, something gained by conquest. 

To ACQUIT, r. a. [acguilftr, Fr.] to disc harge or fn *• 
from; to clear from guilt, not to condemn, with of oi \fn>"i 
before the erime; t discharge from any obligation. 

ACQUITMENT, or ACQUITTAL, x. in Law, a setting 
free from the suspicion of guilt, or an offence; also a n- 
mint’s discharge from or by a mesne landlord, fiom dom; 
service to, or being disturbed in, his possession by any 
superior lord, or paramount. 
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ACQUITTANCE, s. a discharge or release given in 
writing for a sura of money, or other duty paid or done ; 
the writing itself. 

A'CRA, Acre , or St. Jean tV Acre , a sea-port of Pales- 
tine, called in scripture Accho, and by the Greeks, Ptole- 
mais. It underwent, in the time of the ciusades, many 
sieges, as well by the Christians as Saracens; and, in 1 7 SMI, 
it successfully sustained a memorable one against Ilona- 
paite, who raised the siege, after failing in a twelfth assault. 
It is the key of Palestine. The bay or harbour, which ex- 
tends in a semicircle of .1 leagues as far as Mount Carmel, 
is open to the N. W. winds: yet the port is reckoned one 
of the best, and the town is one of the principal ones upon 
this dreary coast. It was here that our king Edward I. 
when prince, receiving a wound from a poisoned arrow, 
was cured by his wife Eleanor, who sucked out the poison. 
The Armenian and European merchants have their re- 
spective places of worship here, and carry on a pretty pro- 
fitable trade with the Arabs. It is 28 miles S. of "Tyre. 
L at. 32. 32. N. Ion. 35. 25. E. 

A CRE, s. Sax.J a measure of land containing 

forty perches in length, and four in breadth; or four thou- 
sand eight hundred arid forty square yards. Such is, in 
general, the English acre. The French acre, or arpent, is 
one-fourth more; the Welch acre, commonly two English 
ones; the Irish, one acre, two roods, and U) perches, Eng- 
lish. The number of acres in England lias been computed 
at ‘I (i millions and 80,000. The territory of the United 
States of America, according to calculations made by order 
of Congress, contains 580 millions of acres, exclusive of 
water, which is computed at 51 millions more. 

A CRID, a. [ucridus, Lat.] tasting hot and bitter, leaving 
a painful heat on the tongue and palate. 

ACE LM( )'NIO US, a. abounding with sharp or corrosive 
particles, when applied to things. Figuratively, sharp and 
austere, applied to behaviour. 

A'CRIMONV, $. [acrimonin, Lat.] sharpness, tartness, 
corrosive quality; severity of disposition ; sharpness of 
temper. 

A'ClitriJD E, s. [aeritndo, J.at.j a quality in a body, 
which affects (lie taste with a sensation of rough, pungent, 
and Iiotfisli sour. 

ACROA M A 11CAL, a. [’from dvpodo/tru, Gr.J of or per- 
taining to deep learning, used in opposition to exoterical. 

A CKOS PI RE, s. [from fikpor, and tnrilpM, Gr.] a shoot or 
sprout from the end of seeds before they are sown. 

AT ’ROS1M RED, part, and a . having sprouts. 

ACRO SS, ad. [See Cross] crosswise, thwartwise. 
ACRO'S'IIC, s. [rik-fioc and ct^or, Gr.] a poetical com- 
position, the initial letters of which, when added together, 
form a particular name. 

ACROTERIA, s. [from tixpoc, Gr.] in Architecture: 1. 
little pedestals, commonly without bases, placed at the. mid- 
dle and both extremes of frontispieces or pediments, which 
serve to support statues. 2. Those sharp pinnacles, or 
spiry battlements, standing in ranks about flat buildings, 
with rails and balusters. 3. The figures, whether of stone 
or metals, which are placed as ornaments, or crownings, on 
the tops of temples and other edifices. 

To ACT, v. a. [m/o, Lat.] to he active, to exert one’s 
active powers ; to exercise its active powers ; to perform 
its proper functions; to perform the functions of life; to be 
excited to action, to perform, in allusion to the theatre; to 
counterfeit, in allusion to the office of a player; to be im- 
pelled, forced, or incited to or by action; to exert action, 
or produce effects upon a subject; to actuate, or be incited 
to action; to perform a character in a play. 


ACT, s. [actum, Lat.] a deed, a performance ; a part 
in a play; the power of producing an effect; a deed, or 
decree of parliament, or other court of judicature. In 
Physics, an effective application of some power or faculty. 
With Metaphysicians, that by which a being is in real 
action. In Law, an instrument or other matter in writing, 
to declare or justify the truth of a thing: in which sense 
records, decrees, sentences, reports, certificates, tVe. are 
called acts. Matters of fact, transmitted to posterity in 
certain authentic hooks and memoirs. At the university 
of Oxford, the time when degrees are taken. The word 
act signifies something done which is remarkable. The 
word action is applicable inditlcrently to every thing we 
do, whether common or extraordinary. An elegant speaker 
will not say a virtuous act , hut an act. of virtue; whereas 
to say a virtuous action , is proper and elegant. Act of 
faith, in the Inquisition, is a solemn day held by the inqui- 
sitors, for the punishment of such as they declare heretics, 
and the absolution of the innocent accused, called by them 
auto da fc. 

ACTLW, a. belonging to Actium. Action games, games 
instituted according to some by Augustus, in memory of the 
victory obtained over Antony, near the promontory and 
city of Aeliuin; though others say, that Augustus only re- 
stored them. Act inn years, or Actiac u*ra, in Chronology, 
a series of years beginning from the conquest of Egypt by 
Octavius, called also the htu of Augustus. 

ACTION, 5 . [actio, Lat.] the exerting or employing any 
active powers, in opposition to rest; something done or per- 
formed, a deed; power, influence, agency, or opeiation. 
In Metaphysics, the exercise of an ability, which a being has 
to begin or determine a particular train of thought or motion. 
In Ethics, the voluntary motion of a reasonable creature, 
lu Painting, or Sculpture, the posture or attitude expressive 
of the passion the painter or carver would convey to tin* 
mind of a speetator. In Horsemanship, the action of the 
mouth, the motion of the tongue and champing on the bit, 
which is discovered by an abundance of white foam, and is 
a token of mettle. With Orators, Actors, it. is the ac- 
commodating the person, voice, and gesture, to the subject. 
In Poetry, ail event or series of occurrences, mutually con- 
nected, and depending on each other, either real or imagi- 
nary, which makes the subject of a dramatic or epic poem. 

In Law, a legal demand of, or the form of, a suit given by 
law, for the recovery of a person’s right.. Actions are either 
criminal or civil. Criminal arc! such as have judgment of 
death. Under this head are included, 1. Actions penal, 
which lie for some penalty, corporal or pecuniary. 2. Ac- 
tions upon the statute, brought on breach of any statute', 
and which did not lie before, as an occasion of perjury. 
Actions popular, given on breach of some penal statute, for 
which any person has a right to sue. In the plural number, 
actions in Commerce, imply the moveable effects; thus, a 
merchant’s creditors have seized upon all his actions, i. e. 
they have seized upon all the debts owing to him. Action 
upon the cast!, in Law, a general action given for redress of 
wrongs done without, violence, and not provided against by 
a law. Action on the ease of words, is where a person is 
injured in his reputation by words maliciously spoken. Ac- 
tion of a writ, in Law, is when it is pleaded that the plaintiff 
has no cause to have it brought, though he may have an- 
other for the same. 

A'CTIONARLK, a. [action and ahel , Sax.] in a Law 
sense, that admits an action to he brought against it; punish- 
able, blameahle, or culpable'. 

A'CTIVE, a. [activus, Lat..] that has the power of act 
ing, as opposed to passive; busy in acting, as opposed to 
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idle; practical, not merely speculative, or in theory; nim- 
ble, quick, apt, or forward to act. Active principles, in 
Chemistry, are spirit, oil, and salt; so named, because when 
their parts are briskly in motion, they cause action in other 
bodies. Active verbs, are such as not only signify doing, 
or acting, but have also nouns fol'owing them, to be the 
subject of the action. Thus, In hue, to teach, are verbs 
active; because we can say, to love a tinny, to tench a man . 
Verbs neuter also denote an action, but cannot have, a noun 
following them. Such are, to sleep, to yn, &c. In Medi- 
cine, it implies such a dose as operates quick and with some 
force, as emetics, cathartics, and cordials. 

ACTIVELY, ad. busily; nimbly. In an active significa- 
tion, as, “The word is used actively .* 

ACTIVITY, s. propensity, readiness, nimbleness to do a 
thing. Applied both to persons and things, a power of act- 
ing, operation, influence, continual exertion of the active 
powers, in opposition to indolence. 

A'CTLESN, a. insipid. South. 

ACTON, the name of two villages, called East and IPcaf 
Acton, six miles from London, which derive their names 
from the oaks which grew there formerly. Sec Ac. 

ACTON BURN EL, Shropshire, H miles from Shrews- 
bury; so named from the Bimiels, who formerly had a cattle 
in it. A parliament was held here in the reign of king Ed- 
ward J. wherein a statute, called the Statute Merchant, was 
made for the assurance of debts. The lords sat in the castle, 
and the commons in a barn, which is yet standing. A great 
part, also of the castle, a very magnificent structure, still re- 
mains, its walls being exceedingly strong, and adorned with 
tine battlement*, and rows of windows curiously carved. 

A' ('TUIl, s. [actor, I .at. ] he that, does any thing; he that 
practises, in opposition to theory. A player. 

ACT HESS, s. [advice, Kr. ] a woman who personates a 
character on the stage. A female who performs auv thing*. 

ACTS, s. in Dramatic! Poetry, the divisions or principal 
paits of a play. 

A'CTC.Wi, a. [actut/, 1*7. J that includes or implies 
action ; really in act, not merely in speculation. 

ACTUALITY, n. the power of exerting action, or ope- 
rating; activity; reality or cri taint v. 

A'CTUALLY, ad. in piled; really. 

A'CTU ALNESS, s. a quality which demotes the reality of 
the operation, existence, or truth of a thing. 

A'CTUAllY, 5. [actuarius, Lat.] in Law, the register or 
clerk who compiles the minutes of the proceedings of u 
court, particularly the clerk that, registers the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the convocation. 

To A'CTUATE, t». a. [from ayo, Lat.] to excite to action 
to move, to tpiickcn. 

To A'CIJATE, r. a. [«c//o, Lat.] to sharpen. 

ACU LEATE, a. [aculcatns, Lat.) prickly; that terminates 
in a sharp point. 

ACU'MEN, s. [Lat.] sharpness; applied either to material 
objects, or the faculties of the mind. 

ACIJ'MINATEI), part, [acuminatns, Lat.] sharp-pointed. 

ACUTE, a. [ acutus , Lat.] sharp-pointed, sharp witted, 
subtle, ingenious, vigorous in operation or effect. Acute, in 
Geometry, that, which terminates in a sharp point. Acute 
anyte, that which is less than ninety degrees. Aule-anyted 
triangle, that whose three angles are acute. Acute-unyn- 
tar sections of a cone, the same as an ellipsis. Acute, in 
Music, shrill, sharp, or high in respect of some other note, 
opposed to grave. Acute , in Grammar, an accent which 
teaches to raise or sharpen the voice, and is written thus [']. 
In Physic, applied to diseases, are those that are very vio- 
lent, and terminate in a few days. 


ACUTELY, ad. sharply. 

ACUTENESS, s. sharpness, applied to matter. Saga- 
city, or quickness of discernment. Capacity of distinguish- 
ing, or receiving impressions. Vehement, productive of a 
speedy crisis in a disease. Shrillness, applied to sound. 

AD, at the beginning of English proper names, signifies 
the same with ad or apud amongst the Latins. So Ad. stun 
signifies at or near some stone; Adhill, at or near some hill. 

A'DAGE, s. [adayium, Lat.] a maxim or principle re- 
ceived as self-evident. A proverbial saying.* 

ADA'GIO, s. [I tal.] slow, grave, solemn. In Music, a 
slow movement or time ; when it. is repeated twice, as uda- 
yio, ndayio, it implies a •cry slow motion or movement. 

A'DAM ANT, s. [adumns, Lat.] a stone imagined of im- 
penetrable hardness. The diamond, the loadstone. Figu- 
ratively, something that has any strong attraction. 

A DAMA'NT! \ E, n. [ndnmantutvs, Lilt.] ninth of itdii m 

nmnt; endued with the properties of adamant; not to l*e 

broken. 

A DAMITES, a sect of heretics, who imitated the naked- 
ness of Adam during his residence in Paradise, and con- 
temned marriage, because he is not said to have known Eve 
before the Fall. 

A'DAM’S-APPLE, s. in Anatomy, a piomiucnt pm! *»f 
the throat. 

To ADA PT, v. a. [adaptn, Lat.] to fit on? t ! i i r. _r to an- 
other; to proportion; to make one thing cum 'pond v. ;:h 
another; to suit. 

ADAPTATION, s. the art of fitting on** thing to ar.'-r! <■ r; 
or the fitness, suitableness, or correspondence of < ue thn,g 
with another. 

AD \ P n< )\\ .s. tin* act of lilting, nr ■mil. •nocs, 

T« > ADD. r. a. [ftddo, Lat.] to iu.-iv.i*.* i v |uiuin.;* 
thing new; t«> enlarge, to ajgr;mdi/* . Tn p« i in* 1 o 
ration of joining one iiiiinh<T to ;«fn ■ ; Li r.‘ 

A DDAI1LE, or A DDIHL E, part. [iiniii / ,if. y th iZ 

may be added. 

to A DDE CT MATE, v. a. [tub ten mo, Lat.] to take cr 
aseci tain tithes. 

A DDEIL s. [(cfftr, Sa\.] :i kind of serpent. whose poison 
is so quick and fatal, that tew remedies are stLonj; iiioiij.li 
to overcome it. 

A DDEIES-GUASS, or A T) DK1ES- K )\ C E K. a plant 
without any flower: its fruit is oblong, and of an t>\al sha^e. 

It is esteemed a vulnerary, and applud uiternalK or exici- 
nally; the juice of it is given lor internal wounds, and the 
ointment that is made of it is applied to those? that are ex- 
ternal. 

ADD E H \S - W O R T, s. an herb, so named on nceount of 
its virtue, real or supposed, of curing the bite of serpents. 

A'DDICE, or AD/E, s. (from tide m, Sax.] a cooper' 
instrument to chop or cut with. 

To ADDUCT, v. a. [addico, Lat.] to give up one’s self 
wholly to a thing; to apply one’s mind wholly to it. Jt is 
mostly used in a had sense. 

AliDI "LAMENT, s. [add i tame n turn, Lat.] a thing added, 
or addition. 

ADDITION, s. [additio, Lat.] the act of adding or join- 
ing one thing to another, in order to increase its quantity « »r 
dimensions; the thing whit'll is added; increase; intcrpohi. 
tion, or the corrupting of waitings, or tenets, hv inserting 
something new or spurious,. In Arithmetic, one of the fi\< 
principal rules. In Law, a title given to a man, besides his 
Christian, or surname, implying his estate, degree, occupa- 
tion, age, or place of residence. 

ADDITIONA L, a. that is raided ; that increases. With re- 
spect to arguments, a greater number, or more forcible ones. 
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A'DDl.K, </. [fmm add, S;i\.J empty, rotten; commonly 
said of eggs 1 1 » ; 1 1 produce no chicks, though laid under the 
hew, and hence it is applied to a brain that produces nothing. 

To ADDRESS, r. «. [addresser, Fr.j to prepare for use; 
to make ready, to prepare one’s self for any action; to pre- 
sent a petition to; to make application to a person; to direct 
one’s speech to a person, or body of men. 

ADDRESS, *. [a (Ur esse, Fr.] an application in order 
to persuade; the, suit or application of a lover; behaviour, 
or genteel carriage; quickness of undei standing, presence 
of mind; an application from an inferior to a superior; the 
direction of a letter, or the method in which a person is 
directed to. • 

ADDHK SSF.lt, s. the person who carries the petition and 
delivers tin? address. 

ADDUCENT, part. \ addneens, I .at.] that which draws to, 
or closes. In Anatomy, applied to muscles that bring for- 
ward, close, or draw together, the parts of the body to which 
they arc. fixed. 

To ADDULOK, r. a. to sweeten. 

A DEL, a fruitful province of Africa, called also Zeilah, 
from a rich trailing town of that name, seated near the lied 
Sea. In the centre of the country is Adda, where the king 
resides. This country stretches along the S. coast of the 
Streight. of Babelmandel, near the Kcd Sea. It was for- 
merly a part of Abyssinia. 

A DE MOTION, s. among Civilians, is the privation or 
revocation of some donation or favour. 

A DE BT, s. [from adept ns, i/at.J one that understands all 
the secrets of his art, originally appropriated to chemists, 
but now applied to persons of any profession. 

ADEPT, a . thoroughly skilled in any thing; well versed 
in any matter. 

ADEQUATE, a. \adctpmtns y Lat.] equal or proportionate 
to; full, perfect, proper, sole, and entire. 

ADEQUATENESS, 5 . equality; perfect resemblance; 
justness of correspondence; exactness of proportion. 

A DE'SSENARI l, s. those who hold the corporal presence 
of Christ at the sacrament, but in a manner different from 
the Papists. 

To AD11ETIE, v. a. [ndhtrrco, Eat.] to stick to, like any 
glutinous matter. Figuratively, to hold together, join, or 
unite with. To persist in, or remain firm to a party, person, 
or opinion. 

ADHERENCE, or ADHE'RENCY, s. tlm quality of stick- 
ing to, strong attachment, steady perseverance. 

ADHERENT, part . or a. clinging or sticking to. I 11 
Logic, something added, or not essential to a thing. 

ADHERENT, s. one who is firmly attached to any per- 
son, party, or opinion. 

ADHERER, s . one who is tenacious of any tenet, or 
firmly attached to any person, party, or profession. 

ADHESION, s. [adhasio, Lat.] the act of cleaving or 
sticking to. Adhesion , to a natural body, is used, and ad- 
herence to a party; but sometimes promiscuously. 

ADIIE'SIVE, a. remaining closely attached; sticking, or 
keeping to without any deviation. 

To A Dill' BIT, v. n. to apply; to make use of. 

ADJA'CENCY, s. [from adjaceo , Lat.] state of lying near 
to; the thing itself so lying. 

ADJA'CENT, part, or a. [ adjacens , Lat.] lying near or 
bordering upon ; contiguous, or touching each other. 

A 1) I A' P HO RESTS, s. {aen'ujtnpm, indifferent , Or.] a name 
given to the moderate Lutherans in the sixteenth century, 
who adhered to the sentiments of Melancthon. 

ADIA'PHOROUS, a. neutral. 

A'DJECTLVE, s. [adjectivum, Lat.] a word which de- 


notes the qualities of a subject, as a great minister ; the 
word great is an adjective, as denoting only the qualities of 
the minister. It derives its name from its being joined or 
added to another word, either expressed or understood, in 
order to limit the sense. 

A'D.IECTIVELY, ad. after the manner of an adjective. 

ADIEU', ad. |Fr.j farewell. God be with you. 

To ADJOI N, v. a, [ adjnngo , Lat.] to join, to unite to, to 
add to; also, to be contiguous to, to he so near as to touch 
or join to. 

To ADJOURN, v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] to appoint a day, 
to put off to another time : used chiclly of juridical pro- 
ceedings, and llit* meeting of parliament. 

ADJOURNMENT, s. [ndjuurncment, Fr.] the deferring 
or putting off to another day; delay, or procrastination. 

A DI ROUS, a. [ adiposus, Lat.] fat, greasy. 

A'DIT, s. [adit ns, Lat.] a passage or entry; the shaft or 
entrance into a mine. 

ADIT ION, s. [nditio, Lat.] a going or coming nigh to. 

To ADJU'DGE, v . a. [adj adieu, J .at. J to give judgment or 
sentence, in a court of justice; with to before the person; to 
award, to sentence; simply, to determine or judge. 

To ADJU DICATE, v. a. [ adjadico, Lat.] to determine 
any claim at law; to give or assign the right of something 
controverted to one of the claimants. 

ADJUDICATION, s. [adjudication Lat.] the act of judg- 
ing, or giving to a person by a judicial sentence. 

A'DJ UNCT, a. and s. \adjunetam, Lat.] something unit- 
ed, but not essential; one joined to another, as a compa- 
nion or assistant. In Philosophy, something added to a 
thing not essentially belonging to it.; a mode that may be 
separated from the subject. Adjuncts , in Grammar and 
Rhetoric, arc adjectives or epithets added to enlarge or aug- 
ment the energy of a discourse. 

ADJUNCTION, s. [adjnnctio, Lat.] the act of joining 
things together; or state of a thing joined. 

ADJUNCTIVE, s. [from adjunctions, Lat.] he that joins; 
that which is joined 

ADJURATION, s . [ udjurafto , Lat.] the form of an oath 
taken by any person; or an oath administered to any person, 
whereby he is under a necessity of speaking the truth with- 
out disguise. 

To ADJURE, v. a. [ adjuro , Lat.] to bind a person to do 
or not do any thing under the penalty of a dreadful curse. 
To entreat earnestly by the most pathetic topic. To swear 
by. To oblige a person to declare the truth upon oath. 

To ADJUST, v. a. [ adjuster, Fr.] to make consistent, to 
regulate. To settle; to reduce to a standard or criterion. 
To reconcile. 

ADJUSTMENT, s. [udjustc/ncnf, Fr.] a just description, 
an explication and obviation of difficulties in a subject. A 
just disposition of parts, wherein they conspire to promote 
and assist each other’s motion. 

A'DJUTANT, s. [from adj titans , Lat.] in the Military art, 
an helper, or assistant* More particularly, an officer in the 
army who assists a superior, particularly the major, in dis- 
tributing the pay, and overseeing the punishment of the 
inferior men. Adjutant General , is one who attends the 
General, assists in council, and carries the orders from one 
part of the army to the other. 

ADJUTOR, s. [Lat.] a helper; one who gives assistance. 

ADJUTR1X, s. [Lat.] a female helper, or a woman who 
assists. 

ADJUVANT, a. [ adjuvavs , Lat.] helpful; useful. 

ADLEGATION, s. a right claimed by the states of the 
German Empire of adjoining plenipotentiaries, in public 
treaties and negotiations, to those of the emperor. 
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ADMF/ASUREMENT, s. the measuring or finding the 
dimensions and quantity of a thing by the application of a 
standard or rule. In Law, a writ brought against such as 
usurp more than their due. 

ADM ENSU RATION, a. [from ad . and mensura , Lat.] the 
act of determining or finding out the length and other dimen- 
sions, by a standard, rule, or measure. 

ADMINI'CULAR, a. that gives sleep. 

To ADMINISTER, v. a . [administro, Lat.] to afford, 
including the idea of help or service; to give. In Politics, 
to manage, or conduct the affairs of government, including 
the idea of subordination. In judicial courts, to tender or 
apply to a person to take his oath. “ To administer an 
oath." In Church government, to perforin the office of a 
minister, or priest, in giving the elements of bread and wine, 
&e. in the sacrament. “ To administer the sacrament." 
in Physic, to dispense medicines, prescribe and apply reme- 
dies. “Administering physic." To be subservient to; to 
contribute lo; with the particle to . In Law, to take pos- 
session of the goods and chattels of a person dying without a 
will, to give in an inventory thereof on oath at the Commons, 
and oblige one’s self to be accountable for them. 

To ADMINISTRATE, v. a . [administro y Lat.] to apply or 
make use of. “Inwardly administrated ." A term peculiar 
to physic. 

ADMINISTRATION, s . [administration Lat.] the act 
of enforcing, or applying, or giving sentence according to 
the sense of a law. The discharge of one of the chief 
offices of state, which respects the direction of public affairs. 
The active or executive parts of government. Those who 
are entrusted with the care of public affairs. The due dis- 
charge of an office. The performance of the necessary 
rites, the act of distributing bread and wine, &c. in the eu- 
charist. In Law, the act or state of a person who takes 
charge of the effects of one dying intestate, and is account- 
able for them, when thereto required. The bishop of the 
diocese, where the party dies, is to grant administration; 
but if the deceased has goods in several dioceses, termed in 
law bona votnbiUn , it must then he granted by the archbi- 
shop in the prerogative court. The persons to whom admi- 
nistration may he granted, are, 1st, to the husband, of his 
wife’s goods and chattels; 2d, to the wife, of the husband’s; 
but in default of either of these, 3dly, to the children of 
cither sex; in case there be none, 4thly, to the father and 
mother ; after them, 5thly, to a brother of sister of the 
whole or half blood; in default of these, Gthly, to the next 
of kin, as uncle, aunt, or cousin; and for want of all these, 
7thly, to any other person at the discretion of the ordinary, 
&c. Administration cum test time n to annexo , (with a testa- 
ment or will anexed,) in Law, is where an executor refuses 
to prove a will, and, on that account, administration with 
the will annexed to it, is granted to the next of kin. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, a. that aids, supports, or assists. 

ADMINISTRATOR, s. [I .at,] the person who officiates 
as a minister or priest in a church. He that has the chief 
management of national affairs. In Law, he who has the 
goods of a man dying without a will committed to his charge, 
and is accountable for them, when required by the ordi- 
nary. The office of administrator is the same as that of 
executor, with regard to the burial, discharging funeral ex- 
penses, and payment of the debts, &c. of the deceased; but 
as this power is communicated by administration, he can do 
nothing before that is granted. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP, s. the office of administrator. 

ADMINISTRATRIX, s. [Lat.] a female who has the goods 
and chattels *>f a person Syiug intestate committed to her 
charge. 


A'DMIRABLE, a . [admirabilis, Lat.] to be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration. 

A'DMIRABLY', ad. so as to raise wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

A'DMIRAL, s. [amiral, Fr.] an officer who has the chitf 
command of a fleet. According to Du Cange, the Sicilians 
were the first, and the Genoese the next, who gave this 
name to the commander of their naval affairs ; and it is 
supposed that. Philip of France introduced the name into 
Europe in 1*214; and the first mention of this name among 
us was in the reign of Edward I. Lord hhjh-admiral, one 
invested with power to determine by himself, or deputies, 
all crimes committed on*the sea, and its coasts. James duke 
of York, and afterwards king, bore this office; but at pie- 
sent it is divided among several persons, who are styled 
lords commissioners of the admiralty. Under the admiral 
is a rear-admiral, who commands a third squadron of men 
of war, and carries his flag, with the arms of his country, 
in the mizzon-top of his ship; and a vice admiral, who com- 
mands the second squadron, and carries his flag on the ship’s 
fore-top. Vice-admiral , also denotes one who is invested 
with the jurisdiction of an admiral, within a certain county 
or district upon the sea-coast; who is to aid and assist per- 
sons that are shipwrecked w ithin his jurisdiction, and to save 
and secure their goods. They are authorized to hear and de- 
termine disputes relating to maritime affairs arising within 
their limits; but an appeal lies from their sentence to the 
admiralty-court in London. There are upwards of twenty 
such vice-admirals in Great Britain. 

A'DMIRALSIIIP, s. the office of an admiral. 

ADMIRALTY, s. [amiraulte, Fr.] the office or power 
of the lord high-admiral, or lords commissioners. It usually 
consists of a first commissioner, who presides at the board, 
and six others, who take place in the order their names 
are set down in the commission. They have the chief di- 
rection of the affairs of the navy; their jurisdiction is over 
Great* Britain, Ireland, Wales, and the dominions and Lies 
thereto belonging. All warrants for building and provid- 
ing ships and warlike stores, are signed by them. Court 
of Admiralty , is a sovereign court held bv the lord high 
admiral, or commissioners of the admiralty ; and has cog- 
nizance in all maritime aflairs, civil as well as ciiniinal. All 
crimes committed on the high seas,* or in groat rivers, be- 
low the bridge next the sea, are cognizable in this court 
only, which, by statute, is obliged to try the same by judge 
and jury. Civil actions are determined according to civil 
law, because the sea is without the jurisdiction of the com- 
mon law. Under this court is also a court of equity, for 
determining differences among merchants. The Court of 
Admiralty was first erected by king Edward HI. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, a cluster of islands to the 
N. of New Britain, and nearly in parallel W. from New Ire- 
land. They are between 20 and 30 in number, and were 
first discovered in 1767, by Captain Cartarct. He describes 
them as clothed with a beautiful verdure of lofty luxuriant 
woods, interspersed with spots that have been cleared for 
plantations, with groves of coc**a-nut trees, and houses of 
the natives, who appeared to be very numerous. The 
largest of the islands is about 18 leagues long, in the direc- 
tion of E, and W. The inhabitants are a fierce intractable 
people, going quite naked, except that they have shells on 
their legs and arms, by way of ornament. They are of a 
dark copper-colour, nearly black, and woolly heads, which 
they profusely powder; they also paint their cheeks with 
white streaks. The centre island is supposed to be in l it. 
2. 18. S. and Ion. 146. 44. E. 

ADMIRATION, s. [ admiratio , Lat.] a passion excited, 
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when we discover a great excellence in an object. In such 
a manner as to excite wonder. Surprise, including the se- 
condary idea of something culpable. In Grammar, a point 
or stop, which denotes that the sentence before it implies 
wonder or astonishment; marked (!) 

To ADMl'RK, v . a. [ admiror , Lat.] to look upon with some 
wonder, including esteem; and arising from the discovery of 
unexpected and inexhausted excellence. 

ADMI RED, part, that occusions great surprise and as- 
tonishment. 

ADMl'RER, s. the person who feels the passion of ad- 
miration arising at the sight, or contemplation, of any thing 
surprisingly excellent, lie who wonders, or regards with 
admiration. 

ADMl'RINGI.Y, ad. with admiration. 

ADMI SSIBLE, a. [from admitto , Lat.] that may be grant- 
ed or admitted. 

ADMI'SSION, a. [from admissio , Lat.] liberty or per- 
mission of entering. Access or liberty of approaching. A 
power of entering. The granting a proposition not fully 
proved. In Law, is when the bishop, after examination, 
allows a priest to enter into a benefice to which he is 
presented, saying, A dmitto te ha bile m : “I admit you as a 
person properly qualified.” 

To ADMIT, v. a. [admitto. Lat.] to grant access to. To 
permit or suffer a person to enter upon an oflice. To grant, 
in a general sense; to allow. 

ADMI'TTABLE, a. that may be admitted, applied both to 
persons and things. 

ADMITTANCE, s. a permission of a person to take 
and exercise the functions of any office. Access, passage, 
or power of entering. A prerogative, or right of finding a 
ready access to the great. The acceding to, granting, or 
concession of, any position. 

To ADMI X, v. a. [ admiscco , Lat.] to join to, or mingle 
with something else. 

ADMTXTION, s. the joining, blending, or incorporating 
one body or fluid with another by mixing. 

ADMIXTURE, s. the blending or mingling one body with 
another. 

To A DMO' NISH, r. a. [i udmoneo , Lat.] to exhort, or give 
advice, with the preposition ayainst. To reprove; to give a 
person a hint; to warn; to put in mind of a fault. 

ADMO'NISllER, s. the person who reminds another of 
his duty, and reproves him for his faults. 

ADMO'NISHMENT, s. admonition; notice of faults or 
duties. A word not often used. 

ADMONITION, s. [admonitio, Lat.] a hint of duty. 
A reminding a person of his duty, or reproof for the neg- 
lect of it. 

ADMONTTIONER, s. a liberal dispenser of admonition; 
a general adviser. A ludicrous term. 

A DMO'NITORY, a. [udmunitorius, Lat.] that exhorts and 
excites us to the performance of a duty. 

To ADMO'VE, r. a. [ndmoveo, Lat.] to move towards, to 
approach or bring nearer to. Not in use. 

A DO', s. difficulty, when following much. With the pre- 
position about , bustle, noise, or tumult. With the words 
yrent, or more, it signifies a greater appearance or show of 
business than what is real, and is taken in a ludicrous sense. 

AIK ) LE'SC E N C E, or ADOLF/SCENCY, s. [adnlcscentia, 
Lat.] the state of a growing youth, commencing from his in- 
fancy, and ending at his full growth; and lasting as long as 
the fibres continue to increase in dimensions or firmness; 
commonly computed to be between 15 and *25 if not .‘10 years 
of age. The Romans computed it from 12 to 25 in males 
atid to 21 in females. 


ADO'NAI, one of the names of the Supreme Being in the 
Scriptures. The Jews read Adouai in place of Jehovah, 
wherever they meet with it. 

ADO'NIS FLOWER, s. a plant, the same with the red 
morocco, or red maithes. 

To ADO'PT, t\ a. [adopto, Lat..] to substitute anothei 
person’s son instead of one’s own, and make him capable 
of inheriting, as if so by nature. To acquire, in opposition 
to what is inherent by nature. To rely or confide in, and 
make use of as if our own. 

ADO'PTER, s . he who gives some one by choice the rights 
of a son. 

ADO'PTION, s. [adoptio, Lat.] the act by which a person 
takes the child of another for his own son. 

ADO'PTIVE, a. [udoptirus, Lat.] that is adopted, in oppo- 
sition to a son by procreation. 

ADO'RABLE, a. [ adorable , Fr.] that ought to be adored; 
worthy of divine honours. 

ADO'RABLENEXS, s. the quality which renders a being 
worthy of divine honours. 

ADO RABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of divine worship. 

ADORATION, s. [adoratio, Lat.] the act of worship- 
ping, inclndbig in it. reverence, esteem, and love. The ex- 
ternal act of homage paid to God, distinguished from men- 
tal worship. Homage paid to persons in high posts, or in 
great esteem. 

To ADO RE, v. a. [advrn y Lat.] to reverence, to honour 
with divine worship. To pay a high degree of regard, reve- 
rence, esteem, and homage. 

ADO'RER, s. one who pays divine honours to the Deity. 
One who has a great ami reverential regard. In common 
conversation, a lover, who almost idolizes the object of his 
affections. 

To ADO RN, r. a. \adorno , Lat.] to dress. To deck with 
ornaments. To convey splendour, or pomp. To he embel- 
lished or graced with oratory and elegance of language. 

ADO'RNMENT, s. the advantage, of ornament, applied 
both to dress and the faculties of the mind. 

ADO'WN, prep, towards the ground, downwards, or down. 

A'DRAGANTH, s. in Medicine, gum dragon. It dis- 
tils by incision from the trunk or great roots of a plant, 
which is small and thorny, with thin slender leaves, and 
grows in several parts of the Levant. The gum is of dif- 
ferent colours, as white, red, and black. It must he chosen 
clear, smooth, and twisting. It is of great use in medicine. 
Skinners and curriers use great quantities of it in preparing 
their leather, and prefer the red and black, though all others 
use the white or gray. 

ADRE'AD, ad. in a state of fear. 

A'DRIANOPLE, a considerable city of Romania, and 
the see of an archbishop, under the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. It. is about 7 or 8 miles in circumference, includ- 
ing the old city and some gardens. The houses are low, 
mostly built of mud and clay, and some of brick; and the 
streets are exceedingly dirty. The public buildings are 
the mosques, and a beautiful bazar, or exchange, called 
Ali Bassa, which is a vast arched building, with 6 gates 
and 355 rich well-furnished shops, extending half a mile 
in length, and kept by Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 
The inhabitants are estimated at about 100,000. Adrianople 
is pleasantly situated on a beautiful plain, and is watered 
with three rivers, the largest of which, called the Marazi, is 
navigable. It is 115 miles W. N. W. of Constantinople. 
Lat. 41. 45. N. Ion. 2 G. 27. E. 

A DR l FT, ad. [adrifan, Sax.] driven at the pleasure of a 
torrent. In a figurative sense, at’random, without restraint, 
or following the first impulse. 
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ADRO'IT, a. [Fr.] dexterous; active; skilful. 

A DRO'lTNESS,s. dexterity ; readiness ; activity ; assiduity. 
Johnson observes, that neither this nor the preceding word 
seem to be perfectly naturalized. 

ADRY # , ad. in want of drink; thirsty. 

ADSCITITIOUS, a. [adscititius, I.at.] taken in to supply 
or complete; added unnecessarily. Spurious; interpolated, 
and not genuine ; borrowed, or counterfeit. 

ADSTRl'CTlON, s. [adstrictio, Lat.] the act of binding 
together; contracting into a lesser compass; applied to me- 
dicines which have the power of contracting the parts. 

ToADVA'NCE, v. a . [avanccr, Fr.] to bring forward, 
with relation to place. To raise to a higher post; to prefer. 
To exalt, by improvement. To adorn, heighten, to commu- 
nicate honour. To hasten the growth, applied to vegetables. 
To propose; to oiler to the public; to produce. In a mer- 
cantile sense, to pay the charges of an undertaking before 
the time of reimbursement arrives. To give or lend a per- 
son money or commodities, before he begins the business 
which is to reimburse it. 

ADVANCE, s. the act of coming forwards; to approach. 
Gradation, or gradual increase. Raising to a higher degree 
of dignity or perfection. Advance Guard , is the first line of 
an army in battle-array next to the enemy. 

ADVANCEMENT, s. the act of gaining ground, progress. 
Promotion to a higher station; preferment. Raising to a 
greater pitch of perfection ; improvement. 

ADVA'NCER, s. he that promotes or forwards. Among 
Sportsmen, one of the starts or branches of a buck’s attire, 
between the back antler and the palm. 

ADVA'NTAGE, s. [avantayc, Fr.] used with of or over 
before the person, the better of a person, or superiority. 
Used with make, take, or yet , it implies superiority acquired 
by stratagem or cunning. A favourable opportunity. In 
mercantile affairs, a premium, or profit, greater than what 
can be obtained by law. 

To ADVANTAGE, v . a. to benefit. To improve, promote, 
or forward. To acquire profit; to profit. 

ADVA'NTAGED, a. possessed of advantages; commo- 
diously situate or disposed. 

ADVANTA GEOUS, a. that conduces to profit. Useful, 
or serviceable. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. in a manner conducing to 
convenience or profit. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, s. service or convenience. 

To ADVE'NE, v. a. [ advenio , Lat.] to become a part of a 
thing, including the idea of something superadded, and not 
essential. 

ADVE'NIENT, part, [adveniens, Lat.] advening; coming 
from outward causes; superadded. 

ADVENT, s. [ adventns , Lat.] signifies coming , particularly 
the coming of Christ, and in the Calendar denotes the time 
immediately preceding Christmas, or the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. It includes four Sundays or weeks, which begin either 
on St. Andrew’s day, if it be Sunday, or on the nearest one 
before or after it. During Advent, and to the end of the 
octaves of Epiphany, the solemnizing of marriage is forbid 
without a special licence. 

ADVENT 1 VE. a. [from advenio , Lat.] that is acquired, in 
opposition to natural. 

ADVENTITIOUS, a. [ adventitius , Lat.] that is super- 
added or acquired, in opposition to natural. That is not of 
the same nature. Additional, or increased. 

ADVE'NTUAL, a . relating to the season of advent. 

ADVE'NTURE, s. [aventure, Fr.] an incident which is 
not under our direction; *a hazard. - Hazarding all dangers. 
An incident or occurrence. In Commerce, a parcel of 


goods, sent by sea, at a person’s own risk, to foreign 
parts. Bdl of Adventure, in the mercantile way, is a hill 
of writing signed by a merchant, testifying that the goods 
mentioned in it to be shipped on hoard such a vessel, 
belong to another person who is to run the hazard ; the 
merchant being only to account for the produce of them, 
be it more or less. 

To ADVE'NTURE, v. n. to stand the chance; to run the 
risk. In an active sense, to endanger. 

ADVE'NTURER, s . [aventurier, Fr.] one who seeks 
occasions of hazard; one who exposes himself to danger; 
a knight-errant. 

ADVENTUROUS, a. that is ready to expose himself to 
the greatest dangers. 

ADVENTUROUSLY, a. in a hazardous, daring, and hold 
manner. 

A'DVERB, s. [adverbium, Lat.] is a word joined to verbs, 
to express the manner, time, &c. of an action; as, he fought 
bravely ; here bravely is an adverb. Adverbs are likewise 
added to nouns, and even to other adverbs, in order to mo- 
dify or ascertain their meaning. Thus, he did the business 
extremely well : the word well qualifies the action of doing, 
and the word extremely does the same in regard to well. 

ADVERBIAL, a. [adverbialis, Lat.] that is used in the 
sense of an adverb. 

ADVK'RBIALLY, ad. [ adverbialiter , Lat.] like, or in the 
manner of, an adverb. 

ADVERSARIA, s. [Lat.] a sort of common-place book, 
used by students to enter any remarkable observation or 
occurrence they meet with in reading or conversation. 

ADVERSARY', s. [adversarius, Lat.] one who sets himself 
in opposition to another. An enemy, or one who seeks to do 
another an injury. 

ADVERSATIVE, a. [adversativus, Lat.] a word which 
makes some opposition or variety. In Grammar, it ex- 
presses some difference between what goes before and what 
follows : as in the phrase, he loves money, but takes no pains 
to get it , the word but is an adversative conjunction. 

A' D VERSE, a. [ adversus , Lat.] contrary. Acting in op- 
posite directions. Figuratively, contrary to the wish or 
desire. Applied to condition, unsuccessful; calamitous, in 
opposition to prosperous. 

ADVERSELY, or ADVERSLY, ad. in an adverse or 
unhappy manner; disagreeably. 

ADVERSITY, s- [ adversitas , Lat.] a state which is opposite 
to our w ishes, and the cause of sorrow. 

To ADVERT, v. n. [ adverto , Lat.] to take notice of; to 
regard, observe, or attend to; with the particle to before the 
object. 

ADVERTENCE, or ADVERTENCY, s. attention 10; 
yjgard to; consideration of; heedfulness. 

To ADVERTI'SK, v. a. [ advertir , Fr. now accented on the 
last, but by Shakspeare on the second syllable] to determine 
a thing in suspense. To give a person notice or information. 
To publish a thing lost, found, or wanted, in the newspapers, 
or by hand-bills, with a description of its peculiarities; now 
practised instead of crying it. 

ADVERTISEMENT, ad-ver-tiz-ment, s . [accented some- 
times on the third syllable; advert issement , Fr.] admoni- 
tion; instruction; advice. Publication, a notice of a thing 
in a newspaper; or an article, containing the description of 
a thing lost. 

ADVERTISER, ad-ver-ti-zer, s. he that brings or gives 
intelligence or information. The p-per which contains 
advertisements. 

ADVERTISING, or ADVERTISING, ad-ver-ti-zing, 
part, active in giving intelligence, advice, or admonition. 
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To ADVE'SPERATE, v. w. [advespero, Eat.] to draw 
towards evening. 

ADYTCE, s. [avis, Fr.] opinion or counsel; instruction; 
the result of judicious reduction ; prudence, or discretion. 
Followed by the particle with , consultation, deliberation. 
Used with the word receive , or have, information, news, or 
intelligence. 

ADVI SABLE, a . that may, or is fit to be advised; pru- 
dent; open to advice. 

A DYTSA BEEN ESS. s. the quality which renders a thing 
proper to he advised; fitness; propriety. 

‘ To AfMTNK, v. a . [uriser, Fr.] to recommend a thing as 
useful. To give a person an idea or hint of; to remind. 
To inform , or give intelligence, of an action transacted at a 
distance. 

To ADVTSE, r. 7<. [a riser, Fr.] used with the particle 
with before the person, to consult. To consider; to exa- 
mine; to give one’s opinion. 

ADVrSEL), part., deliberate; guided by prudence after a 
due examination of the nature and consequences. Done on 
purpose. 

ADVTSEDLY, ad. in a deliberate manner; with due 
consideration ; prudently. With any peculiar design ; on 
purpose. 

A DVI'SEDNESS, s. a state wherein a person has taken 
the advice and counsel of others; deliberation, caution. 

ADVl'SEMENT, s. [ arisnnent , Fr.] advice, or counsel. 
Prudence and circumspection. 

ADVI'SEH, 5 . one that gives advice, or counsel; an ad- 
viser, or counsellor. 

ADVOTJTRY, s. [avouterie, Fr.] adultery. 

ADULATION, s. [adulatio, I.at.] the act of bestowing 
more praise upon a person than is due; including in it too 
high a commendation of his virtues and excellencies, and 
an entire neglect of his defects. 

ADULATOR, s. [ adulator , Lat.] a flatterer; one who pays 
a higher compliment to another than he deserves. 

A'DULATORY, «. [adulator ius, Lat.] in a flattering or 
complimentul manner. 

ADU'LT, part, [adultus, Lat.] grown up; arrived to the 
age of discretion. 

ADU'LT, s . one who has arrived at the intermediate age 
between infancy and manhood. 

ADU'LTERANT, s. [adultcrans, Lat.] the person who 
is guilty of adultery; or thing which debases by admix- 
ture. 

To ADU'LTERATE, v. a. [ adulte.ro , Lat.] to violate the bed 
of a married person by unlawful knowledge. To corrupt or 
debase by some foreign mixture. 

ADU'LTERATE, a. flowing from or owing to the crime of 
adultery. Counterfeit ; though resembling in appearance, y$t 
inferior in value. Debased by mixture. 

ADU'LTERATENESS, s. the quality or state of being 
adulterate; counterfeit. 

ADULTERATION, s . [adulteratio, Lat.] the act of 
corrupting by a foreign mixture; or endeavouring to make 
things pass for more than their intrinsic value, by their re- 
semblance to something better. 

ADU'LTERER, s. [ adulter , Lat.] the person guilty of lying 
with his neighbour’s wife. 

ADU'LTERESS, s. a woman guilty of the crime of violat- 
ing her husband’s bed, by lying with another man. 

ADU'LTERINE, s. [ adulterine , Fr.] in Canon Law, a 
child horn of an adulteress. 

ADU'LTEROUS, a. [ adulter , Lat.] guilty of adultery. 
Base and corrupted ; idolatrous. 

ADU'LTERY, s. [adulterium, Lat.] in its primary signi- 
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fication, the crime of being false to the marriage bed. Fi- 
guratively, idolatry. 

To ADU'MBUATK, v. a. [adumhro, Lat.] to shadow; 
to give a slight resemblance or faint likeness, alluding to 
that of shadows, with respect to the bodies by which they 
are formed. 

ADUMBRATION, s. the act of giving a slight repre- 
sentation or illustration. An imperfect resemblance, like 
that of a shadow. A faint glimmering, a distant and con- 
fused likeness. In Heraldry, when any figure in a coat is 
so obscured, that nothing but the bare profile, or outline, is 
visible. 

AD UNA' TION, $. [from ad and unus, I.at.] union; the 
junction of two or more bodies. 

ADIJ'NCITY, s, [aduncitas, Lat.] crookedness; flexure 
inward ; hookedness. 

ADU'NQUE, a-dunk, a. [ adunens , Lat.] crooked. 

A DVOCATE, s. [ ndcocutus, Lat..] in the general import 
of the word, one who has the pleading or management of 
a cause; in a more confined sense, the patron of it. One 
who vindicates or answers objections made against any 
tenet or action. This term is in Scripture applied in both 
the first senses to Christ. Used with the particle yin*, before 
the person or thing for which the plea is used. Lord Ad- 
vocate , one of the officers of state in Scotland, who gives his 
advice in all cases about making or executing laws ; defends 
the king’s rights in all public meetings; prosecutes all capi- 
tal crimes before the justiciary; concurs in all pursuits 
wherein the king has interest; and is at liberty to plead all 
causes, unless when acting as an ordinary lord of sessions; 
in which case he can plead only the king’s. 

ADVOCATION, s. the oflice of an advocate. 

ADY'OLA'TION, s. [advolo, ndvolatum , Lat.] the act of 
flying to something. 

ADVOLU'TION, s. [advolutio, Lat.] the act of rolling to 
something. 

AD VO WE', s. [ad voice, Fr.] he that has the right of 
advowson. 

ADY'O'WSON, or ADVO'WZEN, s. a right to present to 
a benefice, in the Common Law, because those who had ob- 
tained the right of presenting to a living were generally great 
benefactors to it. 

To ADU'RE, v . n. [ aduro , Lat.] to consume by fire. 

ADU'ST, part, [adust us, Lat.] burnt up, scorched, and 
thereby rendered brittle. Able to hum, scorching hot. In 
Medicine and Philosophy, those humours and that habit ot 
body which arises from a fermentation of choler and bile, 
and betokens warmth of temper; choleric. 

ADU'STED, part, [adust us, Lat.] burnt or set on fire. 
Warm, with respect to the humours of the body or temper. . 

ADU'STIBLK, a. that may be burnt or scorched up. 

ADU'STION, s. the act of burning up, or drying. Ap- 
plied to the blood, is the evaporating its most subtile panicles 
by heat, and leaving the grosser as half parched. In Physic, 
an inflammation about the brain and its membranes, attended 
with a hollowness of the eyes, a pale colour, and a dryness 
of the body. 

A'DY, s. the palm-tree of the island of St. Thomas. 

ADZE, or A'DDICE, s. a cutting tool of the axe kind, hav- 
ing its blade made thin and arching, and its edge at right an- 
gles to the handle, used by carpenters, but more by coopers, 
as being convenient for cutting the hollow sides of boards, &c. 

JE, a diphthong, wherein the sound of the A is very obscure, 
used by the Romans and Saxons, but seems now quite out of 
use among modern writers, heing^ changed for the simple e, 
as in equator , equinoctial , and even in Eneas. • 

iE'DILE, s. [adilis, Lat.] a roman magistrate, deriving 
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his name from being surveyor of the buildings, both public 
and privute; such as buths, aqueducts, bridges, and roads; 
lie inspected the weights and measures, took cognizance of 
disorderly houses; revised all plays before their being exhi- 
bited; had the care of the acts of the senate, arid the exami- 
nation of all books which were intended for publication. 

iEGJLOPS, s. [from my«Aw^, Gr. yoat-cyed , that animal 
being subject to this ailment] a tumor or swelling in the cor- 
ner of the eye next the nose, either with or without an inflam- 
mation; also a plant so called, for its supposed virtues against 
such a distemper. 

jE'GLS, s. in Mythology, the name given to the shield or 
buckler of Jupiter or Pallas. It derives its name from Ju- 
piter covering his shield with the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
which he is reported to have sucked. This buckler he after- 
wards gave to Minerva, whose shield is railed by this name. 

A'A j YPTLVCIJM, s. an ointment consisting only of honey, 
verdigrease, and vinegar. 

yENE'Ji), s. the name of Virgil's celebrated epic poem, 
from .Eneas the hero. 

/ENl'GMA, s. [amy/m, Gr.] a proposition put in obscure, 
and often contradictory terms, in order to exercise the saga- 
city of a person; or an obscure description of a thing, deli- 
vered in such terms as render the explication difficult, and 
the meaning not intelligible at first sight. 

yEO'LIC, or /KO'LIAN,//. in Grammar, denoting one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. It was first used in Iheotia, 
whence it passed into /Enlis, and was that which Sappho 
and Alcmus wrote in. Audio n Harp, is a musical instrument 
played by the wind. 

yKOl.LTlLK, s. ill Hydraulics, is a hollow ball of metal 
used to demonstrate the possibility of converting water into 
an elastic vapour by heat: from uEolus , the god of the winds, 
and pda , a ball. 

yE'RA, ,v. [hat.] in Chronology, a series of years, com- 
mencing from a certain fixed point of time, called an Epochs. 
Thus the Christian AZra , is the number of years since the 
birth of Christ. Authors, however, generally use the terms 
jEra and Epocka synonymously, for the time from which the 
computation commences. 

AERIAL, a, [avrius, Lat.] consisting of air. Produced by 
the air. Inhabiting the air. Placed in the air; lofty, high. 

ADRIANS, 5 . a branch of the sect called Arians, who 
added some peculiar doctrines of their own, as that there is 
no difference between bishops and priests ; from yEi ius, an 
Armenian priest, in the fourth century. 

A ERIE, a-e-re, s. [ airie, Er.] a nest appropriated to hawks, 
and other birds of prey. 

AERIFORM, a. having the form of air. 

AEROXiRA PIl Y, s. [«#/p and ypu^w, Gr.] a description of 
the air, its limits, dimensions, properties, &c. 

AERO LOGY, a-er-ol-lo-je, 5 . [ru)p and Aoyor, Gr.] a dis- 
course on the nature aud properties of the air. 

A'EROMANGY, 5 . [Ar/p and pamm, Gr.] the air of di- 
vining and foretelling by the air. 

AERO'METRY, a-er-om-ine-tre, s . [from iu)p and pirptw, 
Gr.] the art of measuring the air, comprehending the laws 
of motion, gravitation, pression, elasticity, rarefaction, con- 
densation, <fec. See Pneumatics. 

AE'KONAUT, a-e-ro-naut, s. [from Ai)p and pavrrjc, Gr.] a 
person who ascends in and guides an air-balloon. 

AKROSCOPY, a-er-os-ko-pe, s. [from a and aKoiriu, 
Gr.] the observation of the air. 

AEROSTATION, s. [«?r and statio , Lat.] a new science, 
signifying aerial navigation. The machines employed are 
called aerostats, or aerostatic machines, and from their glo- 
bular shape air-balloons. Some hints respecting such ma- 
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chines occur in ancient authors ; but the science was an- 
nounced in France, in 1782, by two brothers, John \\m\ Ste- 
phen Montgolfier, who were successful in sending up silk 
bags, filled with rarefied air, and afterwards lnrgir balloons 
were constructed, by which sundry persons, Loth in Franc* , 
England, and other countries, have made aerial excursions 
These last-mentioned balloons were filled with inflamnuihle 
air, as being considerably lighter than heated almosphciie 
air. During the wars in Germany, the French generals sent 
up balloons of observation; but in any other respect tins 
invention has hitherto contributed only to the amusement of 
the spectators, and the profit of the adventurers. 

iFRLTi 1 NOL\S, a. [from aruyo, Lat.] resembling or belong- 
ing to the rust, of copper. Applied to colour, it. is by some 
described as a green, and by others as a brown. 

jERUXIO, s. [Lat.] rust, particularly that of copper; 
verdigrease. 

./ESTUARY, s . [fPsluarium, Lat.] in Pharmacy, a vapour 
bath. In Geography, an arm of the sea, which runs a good 
way within land; as the Bristol Channel. 

-/ETHER, s . [ai£>/p, Gr.] in Physics, a thin subtile matter, 
finer and rarer than air, commencing from the limits of our 
atmosphere, and expanded through all tin*, regions of space. 
In Chemistry, the lightest, most volatile, and most inflam- 
matory, of all liquids; produced by the distillation of acids 
with rectified spirit of wine. 

-KTHEKIAL, a. \a*thcrhts t Lat.] formed of tether; ce- 
lestial, heavenly. A? the rial space , or rtyion , is that, space 
in the heavens where the pure unmixed tether is supposed 
to be found; and figuratively is used for huirndy. Aithnial 
oil , in Chemistry, named likewise tssential, is a fine, subtile, 
essential oil, approaching nearly to the nature of a spirit. 
The pure liquor, which rises next after the spirit, in distil- 
ling turpentine, is termed crtheriul oil of turpentine. 

yETlllOP’S-MlNER AL, s. [a compound word deriving 
its name from its colour, which is black, and supposed to 
resemble the complexion of the Ethiopeans] in Pharmacy, a 
preparation of equal quantities of quicksilver and flour of 
brimstone, ground in a stone, or iron mortar, till they be- 
come black, and no particles of quicksilver remain visible. 

sETXAy now Monte GihcVo ; a volcano or burning 
mountain of Sicily, situated in Ion. 1 5. 0. E. lat. c8. 0. N. 
This mountain, renowned from the earliest ages, for its 
magnitude and terrible eruptions, is on the eastern coast, 
ten miles north of the town of Catania, in an extensive 
plain, called Val Demoni, from its being the supposed habi- 
tation of devils, who, in this mountain, tormented the spirits 
of the damned. According to Mr. Brydone, its height, is 
12,000 feet. Faujas do St. Fond states it. at 10,0.16, and 
its circumference at, the base is 180 miles. The lower 
regions of this vast mountain contain vineyards, cornfields, 
and pastures, with many towns, villages, and convents. The 
distance from Catania to its summit is about .'10 miles. At the 
very top it is perpetually covered with snow; which is an 
article so necessary in this hot climate, that the bishop's re- 
venues arise from the sale of Mount .Etna’s snow; and he is 
said to draw IGOOl. a year from one small portion lying on 
the north side of the mountain. The first eruption on record 
is that mentioned by Diodorus Siculus ; but the second, 
recorded by Thucydides, was in the yeai 734 B. C. From 
this period to the year 1447 there were 18 more eruptions, 
and to the year 1661) were five more. In this last eruption, 
the lava, or fiery stream, was not less than 14 miles long 
and in many places six in breadth; and in its course de- 
stroyed the habitations of 30,000 persons. The two last 
great eruptions happened in July and October, 1787 ; in 
the latter, the lava issued to the distance of three miles, in 
H 
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a stream a quarter of a mile broad, and from five to eighteen 
feet deep. 

AFA'R, ad. at a distance. Figuratively, foreign or strange. 
Distant, in opposition to intimate friendship. 

A'FER, s . [Lat.] the south-west wind. 

AFFABI'LITY, $. [affabilitas, Lat.] a quality which ren- 
ders a person easy to be spoken to; including modesty, good- 
nature, and condescension: generally applied to superiors. 

AFFABLE, a . [affabilis, Lat.] easy to be spoken to, on 
account of complaisance, good-nature, and condescension. 

AFFABLENESS, s. courteousness; civil and complaisant 
behaviour. See Affability. 

A'FFABLY,ad. in an affable manner; courteously; civilly. 
A'FFABROUS,a. [afiabre, Fr.] skilfully made; complete; 
finished in a workmanlike manner. 

AFFAl'R, s. [affaire, Fr.] something done, or to be done. 
Employment. The concerns and transactions of a nation. 
Circumstances, or the condition of a person. Business. 

To AFFE'CT, v. a. [ujffcio, Lat.] to produce an effect; 
to cause, used with the particle with. To act upon. To 
excite, stir up, or work upon the passions. To aim at, to 
endeavour after, applied to persons. To have a tendency; 
to assume; to tend to. To be fond of, or long for. To 
assume a character not real, or natural; and to support it 
iu an awkward manner. 

AFFECTATION, s. [affeetatio, Lat.] an artful or hypo- 
critical assuming of a character or appearance, which is not 
our own, and to which we have no claim. 

AFFE'CTED, part, having the affections excited. To be 
peculiarly fond of. Disposed, with the word ill. Person- 
ated, or appearing unnatural. 

AFFECTEDLY, ad. in a manner which has more of 
appearance than reality. 

AFFECTEDNESS, s. the quality of assuming an unna- 
tural or false appearance. Distinguished from hypocrisy by 
its object; that being religion, and this politeness, grandeur, 
learning, <K’C. 

AFFECTION, s. [ affect io, Lat.] state of being a fleeted 
or wrought upon by any cause. Passion in general. Love, 
fondness, regard, or good will. Zeal; a desire of obtaining. 
In Logic, an attribute peculiar to some subject, and arising 
from the very idea or essence of it ; styled by the school- 
men, proprium quarto modo. Affections of the body , in 
Physics, are certain modifications occasioned by motion. 
In Medicine, it implies a morbid or preternatural state of 
the body, or some of its parts. 

AFFECTIONATE, a. [ affectionnv , Fr.] zealous, or a 
strong and longing desire ; warm. Strongly inclined, or 
disposed to. Fond, tender, with all the glowings of pater- 
nal love. 

AFFECTIONATELY, ad. in an affectionate, fond, en- 
dearing, and benevolent manner. 

AFFECTIONATENESS, s . the quality or state of exer- 
cising the social, benevolent, kind, and endearing passions. 

AFFE'CTIONED, a. full of affectation, conceited, affect- 
ed; mentally disposed 

AFFECTIVE, a. that acts upon, or excites a disagreeable 
or painful sensation. 

AFFERORS, or AFFKERORS, s. in Law, persons ap- 
pointed to tax, assess, and confirm such fines as are set in 
inferior courts; in court-leets, to settle the fines of those that 
are guilty of faults, which have no express penalty assigned 
by the statute; in courts baron, to moderate amerciaments. 

AFFI'ANCE, s. [affiance, Fr.] confirming one’s own by 
plighting of faith; betrothing. Figuratively, trust or con- 
fidence, the effect of the mutua vows persons make to each 
other; a firm trust, an unshaken reliance. 


To AFFIANCE, v. a. [affiancer, Fr.] to bind one’s self to 
marry. Figuratively, to give confidence. 

AFFIDA TION, AFFIDA'TURE, s. [from affido, Lat.] 
mutual contract; mutual oath of fidelity. 

AFFIDAVIT, s. [Lat.] an oath in writing, sworn before an 
authorized person; which contains the time, residence, and 
addition of the person who makes it. 

AFFfED, part. a. joined by contract; affianced. 

AFFILIATION, s. [from ad and Jilius , Lat.] adoption, 01 
the making a son. 

AFFI'NED, park [from affinis, Lat.] joined by affinity or 
marriage to another; related to. 

AFFI NITY, s. [affinitas, Lat.] relation by marriage, in op- 
position to that which is by blood. Connection; resemblance 
to, applied to things. In Chemistry, is that peculiar pro- 
pensity which different species of matter have to unite and 
combine with certain other bodies exclusively, or in prefer- 
ence to any other connection: called also elective attraction. 

To AFFI RM, v. a. and v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] to confirm 
a thing as truth; to declare; to assert; to tell confidently. 
It is synonymous with the following words : To declare , 
signifies to tell anything simply, but seriously; to protest , 
implies a solemn affirmation ; to aver, signifies a positive 
declaration; to assert , that declaration defended; to main- 
tain, implies a support of such assertion; to swear, is to 
ratify it by an oath. 

AFFI'RMABLE, a. that may be affirmed or asserted. 

AFFI'RMANCK, s. in Law, confirmation, opposed to 
repeal; confirmation, simply; declaration. 

AFFI RMANT, s. [from affirmans, Lat.] the person who 
affirms, or makes a positive declaration. 

AFFIRMATION, s. [affirmatio, Lat.] the act of strength- 
ening or supporting any opinion; confirmation. Assertion; 
or tenaciousness of any thing or position asserted. Con- 
firmation, in opposition to repeal. In Grammar, what is 
otherwise called a verb, because it expresses what we affirm 
or assert of any object, in a Legal sense, the method al- 
lowed by law to the Quakers as a pledge of their truth in 
judicial courts, instead of an oath. If they make a false 
affirmation, they are subject to the penalties of the law : 
but this only with regard to oaths of allegiance, and on 
public occasions; for in criminal cases their affirmation is 
not taken in evidence. 

AFFIRMATIVE, a . that positively affirms or asserts a 
thing. Applied to persons, positive; obstinate in opinion; 
dogmatical ; or one that would affirm any thing. Affirma- 
tive, in Algebra, applied to quantities, are those which ex- 
press a real magnitude, in opposition to those which arc 
negative, or less than nothing. Affirmative siyn, in Algebra, 
is that which shews that the quantity it is prefixed to is affir- 
mative, and is marked thus 4- 

AFFI'RMATIVELY, ad. in an affirmative or positive 
manner, in opposition to negative. 

AFFl'RM ER, s. the person who asserts a thing to be 
true; he that affirms. 

To AFFI'X, v. a. [affiyo, Lat.] to be affixed or united to. 
To connect with, to subjoin, to establish. 

AFFLX, s. [affixum, Lat.] in Grammar, some letter or sen- 
tence joined to a word. 

AFFTXION, s. the act of affixing, err state of a noun that 
nas an affix. 

AFFLATION,s. [from afflatum, Lat.] the act of breathing 
upon any thing. 

AFFLATUS, s. [Lat.] divine inspiration. In Physic, a 
vapour or blast which is prejudicial to the health. 

To AFFLI CT, v. a. [ affiigo * Lat.] to use with such 
barbarity as may occasion a deep sorrow ; ’to mortify or 
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practise all the duties of sincere repentance; to punish; to be 
in adversity, or involved in temporal unhappiness. 

AFFLICTION, s. [ajflictio, Lat.] that which causes a sen- 
sation of pain; a very disagreeable circumstance; calamity. 

AFFLICTIVE, a. that occasions torment, misery, or a 
sensation of pain on account of its disagreeableness; that 
causes affliction. 

AFFLUENCE, or A'FFLUENCY, s. [< affluent™ , Lat.] in 
its primary sense, the flowing to any place; Tesort, or con- 
course. It is almost always used figuratively. Abundance 
of wealth; plenty. 

AFFLUENT, part. \aJJ1uens, Lat.] in its primary sense, 
flowing to any part. In its secondary, abundant in wealth ; 
plentiful; exuberant; wealthy. 

AFFLUENTNESS, s. the quality of being wealthy, or 
abounding with all the conveniences of life. 

AFFLUX, s. [ajffluxus, Lat.] the act of flowing, or thing 
which flows. 

AFFLU'XION, s. [affluxio, Lat.] the act of flowing to a 
particular place; that which flows from one place to another. 

To AFFO'RD, v. a. [affourrer, Fr.] to yield or produce. 
To supply, cause, or grant. To be able to sell without 
losing. To be able to bear expenses. 

To AFFO'REST, v. a. to turn ground into a forest. 

AFFRAI'D, part, [from cffrmjcr , Fr.] to be timorous; 
to be affected with fear, either by a present object which 
may endanger our safety, or by the prospect of a distant or 
future evil. It is generally spelt with a single f: but this 
Is more consistent with analogy. 

To AFFR A'NCIUSE, v. a. [affrnnehir, Fr.] to make free. 

To AFFRAY, v. a. [ affrayer', Fr.] to strike with terror or 
fear; to flight. 

AFFRA Y, or AFFRA'YMENT, s. in Law, formerly an 
affright caused to one or more, by persons appearing in un- 
usual armour. At present, a skirmish or fighting, wherein 
some blow is given, or some weapon drawn. It differs from 
an assault, as this is a public, but that a personal, wrong. 

AFFR LOTION. Sec Friction. 

To AFFRI GHT, v. a. [from a and frihlan, Sax,] to affect 
with fear, including in it the idea of something dangerous 
and mischievous, something that can deprive us of pleasure, 
or affect us with pain ; and that the impression of this pas- 
sion is sudden. To intimidate and dishearten. 

AFFKl'GHT, s. terror; fear, denoting a sudden impres- 
sion, in opposition to fear, which implies a long continuance. 

AFFRl'GHTFUL, a. abounding in such qualities as may 
cause fear; terrible; dreadful. 

To AFFRONT, v. a. [affronter, Fr.] in its primary sig- 
nification, to meet face to face, to confront. Figuratively, to 
injure a person before his face, including in it the secondary 
ideas of contempt, disdain, and entire neglect, of decorum. 

AFFRO'NT, s . an insult or injury offered to the face; 
including the ideas of contempt and rudeness. Indecent 
behaviour; outrage. 

AFFRONTER', s. in Heraldry, an appellation given to 
animals facing one another on an escutcheon. 

AFFRO'NTEK, s. the person who offers the affront. 

AFFRO'NTING, or AFFllO NTIVE, part. a. that occa- 
sions or causes an affront. 

AFFU'SION, s. [ affusio , Lat.] the act of pouring one thing 
upon another. 

A FIELD, ad. to the field. 

AFLOAT, ad. [from fiotter , Fr.] borne up by the water; 
floating. Figuratively, fluctuating. 

AFOOT, ad. walking, in opposition to riding. Figura- 
tively, in agitation; commenced. 

AFO'RE, prep. See Before. 


AFO'RE, ad. applied to time, that which is past; ante- 
cedent to a thing mentioned. 

AFO'RETIME, ad. in times past, or those which have 
preceded that in which they are referred to. 

AFRESH, ad. anew; again; a second time. 

AFRICA , one of the four principal parts of the world; 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean sea; on the W. 
and S. by the Ocean; on the E. by the Red Sea and the 
Isthmus of Suez. It is in the form of a pyramid, whose 
base from Tangier to the Isthmus of Suez, is about 2000 
miles. From the top of the pyramid, that is to say, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the most northern part, is 4000 
miles; and in the broadest part, that is, from Cape Verde to 
Cape Guard-a-fui, it is 3500. The greatest part of it is 
within the torrid zone, which renders the heat almost insup- 
portable in many places. However, the coasts in general 
are very fruitful, the fruits excellent, and the plants extra- 
ordinary. The flesh of the. animals is in general very good ; 
and there are more wild beasts than in any other part of the 
world ; such as lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, rhinoce- 
roses, and elephants. There are also some animals peculiar 
to this country; such as the hippopotamus, or river-hoi -e, 
whose teetli are so large that they sene instead of ivory, 
and are much better; the rhinoceros, with two horns on its 
nose; and the most beautiful striped zebra, which is es- 
teemed a fine ’present for the greatest princes. As for the 
crocodiles, which were thought formerly to be peculiar to 
Africa, they are now met with in other places, or at lea*t 
creatures so much like them, that it is hard to know the dif- 
ference. Besides these, they have ostriches, camels, \aiious 
sorts of monkeys, and many other animals not to he met with 
in Europe. There are several deserts, particularly one of a 
large extest, which is almost without water ; and whose sands 
are so loose, that by means of a strong wind they will v>iuc- 
times bury whole caravans at a lime. However, this is not 
quite without inhabitants, for there are wild Arabs, and 
other people, who rove from place to place, partly in s» ,ir< n 
of pasture, and partly to lie in xvait for the rich caravans tii.it 
travel from Barbary and Egypt to Negroiand and Ahys*iui t. 
There are many large rivers; but tin* principal are tin u.lo 
and the Niger. There are very high mountains in diva is 
parts, particularly in Abyssinia and Barbary; in which last 
country is Mount Atlas, that separates Barhary from Bile- 
dulgerid, and runs from K. to \V. Their religion is Maho- 
metanism and Paganism, though there art? Christians in some 
parts, as in Abyssinia, and among the European settlements. 
Africa is variously divided, according to different geogra- 
phers; however, the best (^stinguish them by the names of 
Egypt, Barbary, Guinea. Congo, Caffraria, Abyssinia, Nu- 
bia, and Nigriiia, with the islands that surround it. In 
1788, an association of gentlemen was formed for the purpose 
of having the interim regions of Africa explored, and it has 
already collected much geographical information. 

A'FTER, prep, [after, Sax.] is applied both to time and 
place. Applied to time, it denotes that something had 
been done before. .Joined with verbs, it. lias a reference *o 
time succeeding or following. Applied to place, behind; 
or following. Concerning. According to; agreeable to; 
in imitation of. 

A'FTER, ad. [it is distinguished from the preposition, 
because it has relation to that which goes before it; but 
not to the sentence which follows it] succeeding or follow- 
ing in time. Second or following in place, in opposition to 
before. 

AFTER- AGES, $. ages which are to come, or future. 

A'FTER-CLAP, s . some unexpected incident alter an ad’air 
is supposed to be ended. 
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A'FTER-COST, $. expenses which are incurred after the 
original bargain or plan is finished. 

A'FTER-CROP, s. the second crop or produce of a ground 
in one year. 

ATTKR-GAME, s. an expedient after the original plan or 
first attempt lias miscarried 

A'FTER-M ATH,s. a second crop of grass mown m autumn. 
AFTERNOON, .y. that space or interval, which is from 
twelve at noon till the evening. Figuratively, the decline. 
“ The afternoon of life.’' 

A'FTER-PAINS, s. pains after lurth. 

A'FTER-PROOF, s. evidence posterior to the thing in 
question; qualities known by subsequent experience. 

A'FTER-TASTE, s. a taste remaining upon the tongue 
after the draught, which was not perceived in the act of 
drinking. 

A'FTER-TIIOUGHT, s. an expedient formed too late; 
reflection, or thought arising after the finishing of a thing; 
repentance. 

A'FTElt-TIMES, s. [seldom used in the singular] future 
ages; in time to come. 

A FTERWARD, or A FTERWARDS, ad . in succeeding 
or future time, referring to something which preceded, and 
which it is supposed to follow. 

A'FTER-WIT, $. an unseasonable expedient, or a con- 
trivance which is too late. 

A'GA, the title of a Turkish military officer. 

AGAI'N, ad. \ayen , Sax.] a second time, implying the re- 
petition of the same action. O 11 the other hand, denoting a 
correspondence or reciprocation of action. After ask, a re- 
turn of a thing given. Return, by way of recompense, or 
reimbursement. After much , or words implying dimension, 
a repetition of the same quantity which preceded. 

AGAI'N.nT, prep . [any eon. Sax.] used to persons in oppo- 
sition, alluding to the position of two armies ready to attack 
each other. After speak, to be represented in a bad light. 
Applied to motion, contrary direction ; or that in which one 
body meets with another. 

A'GALAXY, s. [from a and y«A« # Or.] want of milk. 

A'GA PE, a-ga-pav, s. [ayairrj, Or.] love-feasts, exercised 
by the primitive Christians, and revived by the Methodists. 

AGA'PK, a-gupe, ad. a stupid kind of admiration; won- 
dering, as expressed by the ignorant with open mouths. 

A Cj A RICK, s. [ayaricum, Lat.] in Botany, an excrescence 
growing in the shape of a mushroom upon the trunk and great 
branches of the oak and other trees, but the larch-tree espe- 
cially. Mineral Ayanck , is a kind of stone found in the clefts 
of rocks in Germany. t 

A'GATE, s. \ayate, Fr.] a precious stone of the flint kind, 
much harder than jasper, and receives a better polish. Its 
colours are various, and in some of them represent such 
figures as are very surprising. 

A GAVE, a. the common American aloe 
AGAZED, fort struck with sudden terror; terrified to 
stupidity. 

AGE, s. [aye, Fr. j the time of man's life; a succession of 
generations of men; a century, or the space of an hundred 
years. 

A GES OF THE would, s. The time preceding the birth 
of Christ, has generally been divided into six ages : the first 
comprehends the time from the beginning of the world to 
the deluge, and consists of 1 656 years: the second, from 
the deluge to the time of Abraham’s coming into the land 
of promise in 2082, comprehends 426 years; the third age of 
the world, from Abraham’s entrance into the promised land 
to the deliverance of the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year 
of the world 2613, includes 430 years; the fourth age, from 


their going out of Egypt to the laying the foundation of the 
temple in the year of the world 2092, comprehends 4?«J 
years: the fifth age of the world, from laying the foundation 
of Solomons temple to the Babylonish captivity, in the year 
of the world 3416, contains 424 years: the sixth age of* tlm 
world comprises the time from the Babylonish captivity to 
the Birth of Jesus Christ, which happened in the year of the 
world 4000, and four years before the vulgar tera, includ- 
ing 684 years. Another division of the ages of the world, is, 
the age of the law of nature, which comprehends the whole 
time between Adam and Moses ; the age of the Jewish law', 
which takes in all the time from Moses to Christ; and lastly, 
the age of grace, or the number of years elapsed since the 
birth of Christ. Ancient historians have likewise divided 
the duration of the world into certain periods called Ayrs; 
the first, reaching from the creation to the deluge which hap- 
pened in Greece during the reign of Oxyges, is called the 
obscure or uncertain Aye ; the history of mankind, during 
that period, being very uncertain : the second, called the 
fabulous or heroic Aye , terminates at the first olympiad; 
where the third, or historical Aye, commences. The poets 
have likewise made four divisions of the ages of the world, 
namely, the y olden Aye, the silver, the brazen , and the iron 
Aye. There are also four degrees or periods in human life, 
namely, infancy, youth, manhood, and old aye; the first 
extends to the 14th year, the second to the 25th year, the 
third to the 40th, and the fourth to the 76th year, or ra- 
ther as long as a man lives. — In Law, a man at twelve years 
of age ought to take the oath of allegiance to the king in a 
leet; at fourteen, which is the age of discretion, he may 
marry, choose his guardian, and claim Ins lands held in 
soecagc. His full age is twenty-one, in man or woman. A 
woman is dowahle at nine years of age, may marry at 
twelve, and at fourteen choose her guardian. At fourteen, 
a man may dispose of his personal estate by will, hut not of 
lands; and at this age a man or woman is capable of being a 
witness . — Aye of the Moon, the space of time, or interval, 
since her last conjunction with the sun. 

A GED, a. that has lived a long course or series of years, 
generally applied to animals. Figuratively, that which has 
stood for many years; decayed by length of time, applied to 
inanimate things. 

A'GEDLY, ad. after the manner of a person advanced in 
years, or in the decline of life. 

A'GENCY, s. the quality of acting; action; the state of 
being in, or exerting action. 

A'GENT, part . [ayens, Lat.] that which acts, or is active, 
in opposition to patient, or passive. 

A GENT, s. a being endued with the power of action. 
In Physics, that which is endued with power to act on an- 
other, and to produce a change or alteration by such action. 
The schools divide agents into natural or free. Natural, are 
those which are determined by the great Author of nature to 
one sort of effect, with an incapacity to perform any other, 
as fire to heat only, not to cool. A free ayent , is that which 
may do or not do any action, and has the conscious percep- 
tion that his actions are caused by his own will, without any 
external necessity or determination whatever. In Com- 
merce, an ayent is a person entrusted with transacting bu- 
siness for another at a distance, or the negociation of the 
affairs of a state or corporation. Agent and Patient , in 
Law, is a person who docs or gives something to himself, 
being both the doer of a thing and the party to whom it is 
done. Thus a creditor being left executor, he may retain 
so much of the estate of the deceased as will pay his debt, 
and by that means becomes both ayent and patient , i. e. the 
party to whom the debt is due, and the person who pays it. 
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AGGENERA'TION, ad-jen-ncr-a-shon, s. [from ad and 
gcncratio, Lat.] the state of growing or uniting to another 
body. 

To AGGLO'MER ATE, v. a . [agylomcro, Lat.] to gather up 
in a hull; to gather together. 

AGGLU'TINANTS, $. [from agglutino , Lat.] in its pri- 
mary signification, those substances which have a quality 
of glowing, or sticking any bodies . together. In Physic, 
strengthening medicines, which adhering to the solids in 
the human body, recruit and supply what is wasted in the 
animal action. 

To AGGLUTINATE, v. a. to unite one part to another 
as it were with glue ; to make one part stick to another. 
Used with the particle to. 

AGGLUTINATION, s. in its primary signification, to join 
two bodies fast together. 

AGGLUTINATIVE, a. in Medicine, that has the power 
of thickening the animal juices, so as to render them fit for 
nourishing. 

AGGRANDl'SEMENT, s. the act of promoting to a high 
place in a state; or the act of conferring power, honour, and 
wealth, on a person. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE, v. a. [ aggrandiscr , Fr.] to exalt, 
prefer, or make considerable by the addition of posts and 
pensions. To enlarge, exalt, or ennoble, applied to the 
faculties and sentiments of the mind. It is applied to 
persons generally, sometimes to things. 

AGGliANDFZER, s. the person who confers honour and 
riches on another. 

To A'GGIIAVATE, v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] to increase the 
weight of a thing, in its primary sense. Jn its secondary or 
figurative sense, to add to the enormity, applied to crimes. 

AGGRAVATION, s . the act of making worse, applied to 
the demerit of actions. Some circumstance which heightens 
.he guilt of any crime, &c. 

A'GGREGATE, a. [aggregates, Lat.] framed by the col- 
lection of many particulars into one mass. 

A'GG REGATE, s. [from aygrr.go , Lat.] an assemblage 
formed of several particulars. The sum total or result of 
several things added together. 

To A'GG REGATE, i?. a. [nggrego, Lat.] to collect toge- 
ther several particulars into one sum, or several parcels or 
particles into one mass. 

AGGREGATION, s. a whole made up of several parts 
added together. In Arithmetic, the sum total, formed by 
the addition of several units together. In Physics, an assem- 
blage of several things which have no natural connection 
with each other. 

To AGGRESS, v. n. [aggredior, Lat.] to commit the first 
act of hostility; to make the first attack; to occasion or begin 
a quarrel. 

. AGGRESSION, s. \aggressio, Lat.] the act of beginning 
a quarrel, or being guilty of the first attack. 

AGGRESSOR, s . the person who commits the first act of 
hostility or injury. 

AGGRIE'VANCE, s. an action which causes pain or un- 
easiness in the person to whom it is done, and includes in it 
the secondary idea of injury, or something undeserved. 

To AGGRIEVE, v. a . [from gravis , Lat.] to do or say 
something which shall make a person uneasy. To offer an 
injury, which shall occasion vexation. 

To AGGRO' UP, v. a . [aggroparc, Ital.] to bring together 
into one figure; to crowd together ; a term of painting. 

AGIIA'ST, a. [from a and ghast , Sax.] having all the signs 
of a person terrified by an#apparition; like one who had seen 
a ghost. 

A'GIBLE, a.. possible to be done. 


A'GILE, a . [agiliSy Lat.] active; acting with great speed 
and readiness ; nimble. Applied to the mind, alert, vigor- 
ous, in opposition to slow and stupid. 

A'GILENESS, s. the quality of performing without pain or 
any other impediment. 

AG FLIT Y, s. [agilitas, Lat.] a capacity of moving without 
pain, or any other impediment. 

AGI'LLOCHUM, s. aloes- wood. A tree in the East 
Indies, brought to us in small bits, of a very fragrant 
scent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a strengthener Jbf 
the nerves in general. The best is of a blackish purple 
colour, and so light as to swim upon water. 

A' G1MERE, a country of Hindustan: it has Agra on the 
east, and Delhi on the north. Its capital, Agimerc, is sur- 
rounded by high mountains. Lon. 75. 50. K. lat. 26. 35. N. 

A' GIN COURT, a village in the county of St. Pol, in the 
department of the Straits of Calais, rendered famous to all 
posterity by a battle fought near it, Oct. 25, 1415, wherein 
Henry V. of England, with an army variously stated at from 
22 to 10,000 men, obtained a complete victory over an army 
of French, consisting of 60,000 men, by the lowest accounts ; 
but according to some contemporary writers, of 100, or even 
140,000 men. The French left dead 92 barons, 1500 
knights, and 8000 gentlemen of family, and several thou- 
sand private men, exclusive of 14,000 prisoners, among 
whom was the duke of Orleans, and many others of dis- 
tinction; while the loss of the English, including the duke 
of York and the earl of Suffolk, who were killed, did not 
exceed 100 men. Lat. 50. 31. N. Ion. 2. 10. E. 

A'GIO, a mercantile term, used chiefly in Holland and 
Venice, for the difference between the value of bank and 
current money, the bank money being commonly worth 
more. At Amsterdam, before the French invasion, it was 
generally three or four per cent, and at Rome from 15 to 25 
per cent, but at Venice the Agio was fixed at 20 per cent. 

AGFSTMENT, s’, in Common Law, the feed of other peo- 
ple's cattle, taken into any giound, at a certain rate per week. 
In a large sense, it extends to all manner of common or herb- 
age, or the profits arising from thence. 

A'GITABLE, a. [ayilcibilis, Lat.] that may be agitated, or 
put in motion. 

To A'GITATE, i\ a. [ agito , Lat.] to move by repeated 
actions. To actuate, act upon, or give motion to. To dis- 
turb, or disorder by the distraction of different motives. 
To toss from one to another, to discuss or controvert with 
great warmth. 

AGITATION, a?, [ngitatio, Lat..] the act of shaking or 
putting the particles of a body in motion. Disorder of 
the mind arising from the violence of different passions. 
Consideration, or deliberation of several persons. 

AGITATOR, .<?. a person who projects any scheme, 
occasions any disturbance, or causes any motion. He who 
manages and conducts the affairs of another. 

A'GLET, s. a tag of a point carved into some represen- 
tation of an animal. The pendants at the ends of the chives 
of flowers, as in tulips. 

A'GMINAL, a. [from agmrn , Lat..] belonging to a troop. 

A G NAIL, s. [Sax.] a whitlow. 

AG N ATI, s. [Lat.] in the Roman Law, the male descend- 
ants from the same father, distinguished from cognati , which 
iucl tides the female descendants. 

AGNATION, s . [from agnntus , Lat.] in the civil Law, 
the relation between the descendants fiom the same father, 
including only males. 

AGNI'TION, s. [agnitio, Lat.] an acknowledging. 

To AGNI'ZE, v. a . [from ctgnosco, Lat.] to own; to avow; 
to acknowledge. 
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AGNOE'TiE, s. [from a and yivveKta, Gr.] In Church His- 
tory, a sect of heretics, who held that Christ, with respect to 
his human nature, was ignorant of some things, and espe- 
cially the day of judgment. 

AGNO'MEN, s. [Lat.] an addition or name added to the 
surname of a person on account of some peculiar action or 
circumstance; as the addition of Africanus to the name of 
Scipio, on account of his exploits in Africa; and of Cicero to 
that of Tully, on account of a protuberance on his nose, like 
a vetch, which Cicero signifies. 

AGNOMINATION, s. [aynominatio, Lat.] the resem- 
blance or allusion of one word to another both in sound 
and sense. 

AGNUS CASTUS, s. [Lat.] the name of the tree com- 
monly called the chaste tree , from an imaginary virtue of 
preserving chastity. 

A'GNUS DEI, $. [Lat. the Lamb of God] in the Roman 
church, a flat piece of white wax of an oval form, stum pt 
with the figure of a lamb, and consecrated by the pope. 

AGO', ad. [from agan , Sax. past; whence some counties 
Still pronounce it agonc] past. When we reckon past time, 
towards, or ending with the present, we use since; as, “It 
is a year since it happened.” But when we reckon from the 
present, and end with the past, we use ago: as, “ It happened 
three nights ago.” This is a nicety which foreigners ought 
peculiarly to attend to. 

AGOG, ad. [d gogo , Fr.] eager for the possession of some- 
thing; longing. To set one's fancy or affection on. 

AGO'NE, ad. [agan, Sax.] past, with respect to time; 
formerly. 

AGONTSTES, s. [ay tiiia?)}?, Gr.] one who used to exhibit 
at the public games of Greece and Rome, being a candidate 
for the public prizes awarded for superiority of strength, &c. 

To AGONI'ZE, v. 7i. [aywvtfofun, Gr.] to be affected with 
acute and excessive pain. 

A'GONY, s. [ay« v, Gr.] excessive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulsed, and she struggles as it were 
with death for the mastery. 

AGONIC LYTES, s. [from «, ybrv, and tcXivu, Gr.] a sect 
in the seventeenth century, who derived their name from 
their distinguishing principle, never to kneel, hut to say all 
their prayers standing. 

AGOU'TY, s. an animal of the Antilles, the size of a rabbit. 

AGRA, the chief kingdom of the Mogul’s empire in 
Ilindostan. It produces abundance of rice, oranges, le- 
mons, indigo, cotton, &c. Its manufactures are white 
cloth, silk stuffs, gold anil silver lace, Ac. Forces, 30,000 
foot, and 1.0, 000 horse; and its revenue about 3,000,0001. 
sterling. Agra , the capital of the kingdom of Agra, a large 
city founded by Kckbar, in 1 556. It is situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, 300 miles N. E. of Surat. I .on. 
78. 30. E. lat. ‘27. 10. N. In the w 7 ar with the Mahraltas, 
in 1803, it was taken by the British. 

AGRA'HIAN, a. [ayrarius, Lat.] in the Roman ^Law, a 
term applied to such laws as relate to the division and dis- 
tribution of lands. 

To AG II EE', v. a. [agner, Fr.] to lie friends, or in con- 
cord, i. c. a state wherein the sentiments of one person are 
similar to, or the same as, those of another. To consent to 
do a thing upon certain conditions; to ha- in. To resem- 
ble; to be like. To match, applied to colour. To tally with ; 
to be consistent with. 

AGREEABLE, a. [ay r table, hr.] suitable; conformable to, 
or consistent with. Pleasing; grateful; as suitable to our 
inclinations or faculties. 

AGHKE'ABI.ENESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
grateful to the taste. The quality which renders a thing 


pleasing, below rapture, and less than admiration. Likeness : 
affinity; resemblance. 

AGREEABLY, ad. in a manner consistent with, or 
conformable to. In a manner which affords a pleasing 
satisfaction. 

AGREE D, part, settled by mutual consent. 

AGREEMENT, s. [in Law Latin, agrccamcntum] friend- 
ship; alliance; concord. A contract, bargain, or compact. 
Resemblance. 

A GRICULTURE, t. [agricultura, Lat.] the art of tilling 
and manuring the ground, so as to make it fruitful and hear 
plants; consisting in manuring, fallowing, sowing, harrow- 
ing, reaping, mowing, &c. The management of the pro- 
ductions of different soils, and planting; together with the 
culture of forests, timber, &c. The highest encomium that 
could be given to a man in Rome, was, that he cultivated 
his own spot of ground well; the most illustrious senators 
applied themselves to it, and their dictators were taken 
from the plough. Agriculture, or husbandry, is the original 
source of most of our treasures, and the great fountain of all 
materials for commerce. 

A'GRIMONY, s . [agnmoma, Lat.] an English plant. 
There arc five species. The common agrimony is an indi- 
genous plant, which grows in elevated places, and often 
about hedges and roads. An infusion of the root in boil- 
ing water, sweetened with honey, and half a pint of it drunk 
three times a day, is said to be an effectual cure for the 
jaundice. It is an aperient, detergent, and a strengthened of 
the viscera. Hence it is recommended in scorbutic disor- 
ders, in debility and laxity of the intestines, &c. Digested 
in whey, it affords an useful diet-drink, grateful to the palate 
and stomach. 

AGROTJND, ad. a Marine term, stranded; stuck fast 
upon shore, so as not to be got. off, and pursue a voyage; 
hindered by the ground from passing further. Figuratively, 
meeting with some impediment or obstacle, which renders 
it impossible to advance in, or go on with an affair. 

AGUE, 5. [aigu, Fr.] a periodical species of fever, be- 
ginning with a cold shivering, which is succeeded by heat, 
and terminates in a sweat. \Vhen the cold fit is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and there is a return of the hot one only, it is called 
an intermitting fever. According to the returns of the fit, 
it is differently denominated. If it returns every day, it is 
then called a quotidian; if every third day, a tertian; and if 
every fourth day, a quartan. 

A GUEl), vart. struck or affected with an ague. Figu- 
ratively, cold, shivering, trembling, in allusion to the effects 
of this disorder. 

AGUE-FIT, s. the cold, shivering, trembling fit which 
affects people in the ague. 

A'GU E-TREE, s. a name given sometimes to sassafras. 

ToAGUlSK, v. a. to dress; to adorn; to deck. Ob- 
solete. 

AGU'ISH, a. like or having the properties of an ague. 

A'GUISIINESS, s. the quality which resembles an ague. 

AH! interj. a word made use of to denote some sudden 
dislike, and occasioned by the apprehension of evil conse- 
quences. 

AHA’, an interjection denoting the triumph of contempt; 
intended to express joy at the calamities of others, and to 
increase the uneasiness which they themselves experience. 

AHA', s. a sunk fence, not visible until yon come close 
to it. 

AHE'AD, ad. in sea-language, signifies any object further 
onward than the ship, but at any. distance before her, lying 
immediately on that point of the compass to which her 
head is directed. It is used in opposition to astern, which 
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expresses the situation of any object behind the ship. Head* 
long; precipitately: used of animals, and figuratively of wen. 

AHEl'GIIT, ad . on high; a great distance above us. 

AllOUA'l, s. a poisonous plant. 

A-HULL, ad* a sea-term, for the situation of a ship when 
all her sails are furled on account of the violence of the storm, 
and when, having lashed her helm on the lee-side, she lies 
nearly with her side to the wind and sea. 

A' JAN, or Ajen, a country on the east coast of Africa, 
south of Abyssinia, and the straits of Babelmandel; it ex- 
tends about 1500 leagues in length, from Magadoxa to 
Cape Guard-a-fui. The eastern coast is sandy and barren, 
but to the N. the country is more fertile, producing more 
particularly an excellent breed of horses, which the Ara- 
bian merchants, who come to trade in their ports, take, 
together with ivory, gold, Abyssinian slaves captured in war, 
&c. in exchange for silks, cottons, and other cloths. The 
inhabitants are not so dark-complexioned as those on the west 
coast, and their hair is rather long. They are accounted 
good Mussulmen. Farther from the sea, there axe negroes, 
who marrying with the Bedouins, a kind of Arabs, have chil- 
dren that are mulattoes. 

To AID, v. a. [aider, Fr.] to give assistance or succour 
to; to deliver a person in danger, or distress, or out of it, by 
giving him all the assistance, help, or succour, in one's 
power. To support, when applied to the means used to 
free a person from want. 

AID, s. [ aide , Fr.] that which contributes to render a 
thing more easy. Assistance. Support given to a person. 
In Politics, a subsidy, or money given to support the neces- 
sities of the state. 

AID-DE-CAMP, aid-de-kawng, s. an officer who receives 
and carries the orders of a general officer to the rest of the 
army. 

AIDER, s. one who assists or helps* one who takes part 
with a person, and endeavours to promote his undertaking. 

AIDLESS, a. deprived, or in want of help or assistance 
to render an undertaking successful, or a misfortune sup- 
portable. Without aid or assistance from another. 

Al'GlJLET, s. [Fr.] a point with tags; points of gold at 
the end of fringes. 

To AIL, v. a. [eglan, Sax.] to disturb; to affect with a 
disagreeable sensation. 

AIL, s. a distemper, 

AIDING, part . of a weak constitution, subject to dis- 
orders; valetudinary. 

Al'LMENT,s. indisposition; disorder; diminution of health. 

To AIM, v . a. to put a weapon in such a direction or posi- 
tion as to hit any object; to throw a thing at an object so as 
to render the striking of it possible. Figuratively, to direct 
the edge of satire against a particular person. 

AIM, s . the position or direction of a weapon, in order to 
strike an object. The point which is intended to be hit; or 
the object designed to be struck. Figuratively, an endea- 
vour to obtain any thing; intention; purpose; or design. 

AIR, s. [air, Lat.] in Philosophy, a thin elastic fluid, 
surrounding the globe of the earth, imperceptible to all 
our senses, except feeling. Mr. Boyle supposes it to ho 
made up of three different kinds of corpuscles, namely, 1. 
Of those numberless and minute particles, which, in the 
form of vapours, or dry exhalations, ascend from the earth, 
water, minerals, vegetables, animals, &c. in short, of what- 
ever substances are elevated by the celestial or subterra- 
neous heat, and therice diffused into the atmosphere. 2. 
Of a still more subtile matter, consisting of those exceed- 
ingly minute atoms, the magnetical effluvia of the earth, 
with other innumerable particles sent from the bodies of the 


celestial luminaries, ** 

of light in us. 3. Of an e,a ‘ , tbe 

basis of all the other par , f which vlrioi* ty 

sence of air, concerning the structure 01 . . 

potheses have been framed. Some have ^ 

elastic particles to the springs of watches COllCCI up* 
endeavouring to restore themselves; others to flocks of wool, 
which being compressed, have an elastic force; an d Others 
to slender wires, of different substances, &c. yet all springy, 
expansible, and compressible. In Music, it is the melody 
of the tune, light or grave. In Poetry, a song, catch, &c. 

In Painting, it denotes the manner and very life of action, 
and expresses the disposition of the agent. Also, the mien 
or manner of a person; a clownish or genteel air. In a 
figurative sense, a discovery made of a thing not known be- 
fore. Posture, attitude, mien, manner of behaviour. “ lie 
gave himself airs” An affected, or laboured and awkward 
manner of address, or behaviour. 

To AIR, v. a. to expose to the air. To enjoy the bene- 
fit from tbe air. To expose to the fire, in order to free from 
the inconveniences of damp and stagnating air. 

AI'RB LADDER, s . a bladder found among the entrails of 
fish, which serves, by its contraction or dilatation, to enable 
them to rise or sink in the water. 

AIRBALLOO'N, s. a hag of any light substance filled with 
inflammable air. See Aerostation*. 

AI'RDRAWN, a. chimerical; imaginary. 

AIRE , a river of Yorkshire, which issues from a lake on 
Malham moor, near Settle, flows by Skipton, Keighley, Leeds, 
and Snaith, and having received the (’alder and Don in its 
course, enters the Ouse below Ilowden. 

AI'RGUN, s. an instrument invented to shoot with, purely 
by means of compressed air. 

A nil NESS, x. applied to situation, exposed to a free 
current of air, in opposition to confined ; openness. Figu- 
ratively, applied to a person’s manner, or behaviour; levity, 
gaiety. 

AI RING, s. a short walk or ride abroad; so called, be- 
cause we then enjoy the fresh and open air. 

AT RUNG, s, a youthful, light, gay, and thoughtless 


person. 

AI'IIPUMP, s. in Philosophy, an instrument or machine 
used for extracting air, consisting of a receiver made of 
glass, wherein the objects are placed; two brass cylinders 
or pistons to extract the air with; a gage to determine the 
rarefaction of the air during any experiment; a tube called 
the swan’s neck, communicating with the receiver and the 
pistons; and a winch that gives motion to the whole. 

AI'RSHAFT, s. in Mining, a passage made fur the air by 
digging. 

AITIY, a. [avreus, Lat.] composed of air; relating to the 
air; open to the free air. On high, or in that space of the 
system above the earth assigned to the air. Figuratively, 
chimerical, wanting solidity or foundation. Applied to 
dress, that which exposes to the weather, in opposition to 
warm, close or confined. Applied to temper or behaviour, 
gay, sprightly, full of vivacity. 

AISLE, ilc, s. the side-walks or paths of a church, run- 
ning parallel to the greater in the centre railed nef ; repre- 
senting, in that respect, the wing c f a building erected on 
each side the centre. 

AIT, or EYGHT, s. a small island in a river. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE , lately a city of France, capital 
of the department of Roer. but now attached to the king- 
dom of Belgium. There are hot baths in it, and 
some mines near it. The castle stands upon a hill, from 
which, it is said, GO cities or towns, the sea, and even Eng- 
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land, can be seen on a clear day. This city, which has 30 
parochial churches, and a very spacious market-place, was 
known to the Homans by the name of Aqua Granaii. It 
was destroyed by the Huns in 451, but repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged, by the emperor Charlemagne, who made it 
the capital of his empire. He lies interred in the church 
of Notre Dame, where his sword and belt are kept. Two 
celebrated treaties of peace were concluded here, in 1(5(58 
and 1748. It has between twice taken by the French, viz, 
in 1792 and in 1794. It is 22 miles N. E. of Liege, and 18 
E. of Maestricht. Lat. 50. 48. N. Ion. 5. 48. E. 

To AKE, v. it. to feel a dull and continual pain, in oppo- 
sition to smart , which is an acute one, and of a short con- 
tinuance. 

AKI'N, a. related by blood or descent. Figuratively, 
resembling; having the same properties; having a near 
relation to. 

A' LAB ASTER, s. [a\ajia*pov % Gr.] a kind of soft marble, 
being elegant stones of great brightness, but brittle, and not 
giving fire with steel; they ferment with acids, and readily 
calcine in the fire. Dr. Hill enumerates three species of 
alabaster . 1. A white kind, called Lygdinum Murmur by 
the ancients. 2. A yellowish white kind, called by the an- 
cients Phengites. 3. A yellow and reddish kind, called 
simply Alabaster, which being a very beautiful stone, is 
sometimes called onyx, and onychites, by the ancients. 

ALACK, intcrj . alas; an expression of sorrow, or some- 
thing which causes it. 

ALA'CK-A-DAY, intcrj. a sudden cry on feeling present, 
or seeing approaching calamity; and signifies that the person 
labours under the burden of misery. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY, ad. [from alacer , Lat.] with great 
cheerfulness. 

ALACRITY, s. [alarritas, Lat.] cheerful activeness. 
A-LA-MO'DE, ad. [Fr. according to the fashion] in the 
reigning taste or fashion. 

A-LA-MO'DE, s. [Fr.] a thin, light, glossy, black silk. 
ALA'RM, s. [from a Vnrmc , Fr.] a military signal, either 
by heat of drum or sound of trumpet, hy which men are 
how called to arms; but before the invention of those in- 
struments it was done by a loud cry or shout. It generally 
includes in it an idea of approaching or sudden danger. 
Figuratively, the notice signifying the approach of any sud- 
den danger. Tumult, or disturbance, causing fear, or 
apprehension of danger. 

To ALA'RM, v. a. to give an army the signal of arming, 
or preparing themselves to encounter any sudden danger. 
In a secondary sense, to cause fear or apprehension of some 
approaching mischief. 

ALA'RMING, part, that occasions terror, fear, or appre- 
hension, from the idea of approaching danger. 

ALA'K iVl POST, s . the place appointed for the several 
companies of an army to repair to, in case of any sudden 
and unforeseen danger, which occasions an alarm to he beat 
or sounded. 

A LA' RUM, s. a clock calculated to give notice to a per- 
son of anv particular time it is set to, by the running flown 
of its weight, which is attended in its descent by a continual 
striking of its hammer on the bell. 

ALA'S l intcrj . when used of ourselves, i* implies lamen- 
tation, occasioned by the idea of some calamity. When 
applied to others, it implies pity, caused from an idea of 
their distress. 

ALAY, s . in Hunting, the adding fresh dogs into the civ 
ALB, s. [album, Lat.] a vest or garment of while linen, 
reaching down to the feet, worn by priests; a surplice. 

ALBA NIA, a country of Asia, bounded on the W. by 


Iberia; on the 2. by the Caspian sea; oh the N. by mount 
Caucasus; on the S. by Armeniu> and the river Cyrus, now 
Kur. • The whole country was formerly called Albania, now 
Shirwan and East Georgia, and is very fruitful and pleasant. 

ALBAN’S, ST. a town of Dorsetshire, on the sea-coast, 
S. of Swannage-Bay. It is a noted sea-mark. 

ALBAN'S, ST. a town of Hertfordshire, with the title 
of a duchy, and two markets, on Wednesday and Saturday. 
It is seated on the river Coin, arose from the ruins of the 
ancient city of Verulam, and receives its name from a mo- 
nastery dedicated to St. Alban, a Roman martyr. It is 12 
miles S. E. of Dunstable, and 21 N. by W. of London. It 
sends two members to parliament.. 

A'LBATItOSS, s. a South-sea bird. 

ALBETT, ad. although; notwithstanding; granting. 
ALBION, the ancient name of England. 

Ah BRIGHTON, a village on Shropshire, on the edge of 
Staffordshire. Distant from London 131 miles. 

AI.BUGI'NEOUS, a. [from albugo, Lat.] belonging to that 
part of an egg which is called its white ; or something which 
resembles it. 

ALBIJ'GO, 5 . [Lat.] a disease in the eye. 

ALBUM, s. anciently, a kind of white table, or register, in 
which the names of certain magistrates, public transactions, 
&c. were entered; now, a kind of common-place book, placed 
in some part of a house for strangers and visitors to write theii 
names, with a motto accompanying them. 

ALCAIIEST, s. See Alkahest. 

ALC All), al-cado, s. [from «/, Arab, and Hob.] t.nc 
government of a castle. In Spain, the judge of a city. 
A'LCALl, or A'LCALY, s. See AlkalY* 
ALCALISATION, s. See Alkalization. 

ALCANNA, s. [Arab.] a drug used in Dyeing, which 
comes from the Levant. In powder it is green, but the 
tincture it makes differs according to the difference of the 
liquor in which it is steeped: w'hen soaked in w f ater, it is 
yellow; hut in vinegar, citron-juice, or alum-water, red. 

ALCHY'MICAL, al-kim-me-kal, a . according to the pro- 
cess or method made use of by alehymists. 

A'LCIIYMIST, al-ke-mist, s. one who professes or pur 
sues the science of alchymy. 

ALCIIYMY, al-ke-me, s. [from al, Arabic, and 
Gr.] the more sublime chemistry, which proposes tho 
transmutation of metals. The principal objects of alchymy 
are these: 1. The making of gold; ]. A univeisal dissol- 
vent, or alkahest. 3. A universal medicine, or panacea/ 
As to the making of gold, it has been attempted three seve* 
ral ways ; by separation, maturation, and transmutation * 
which last they pretend to effect by the philosopher's stone. 
Alchymy is likewise a mixed metal, used in making some 
sorts of spoons. 

A'LCOllOL, s. [Arab.] in Chemistry, the purest spirit of 
wine, rectified hy frequent distillations to its utmost subtilty. 
Likewise a very fine impalpable powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, s. the act of rectifying spirits; or 
reducing bodies to an impalpable powder. 

To ALCOHOLI'ZE, v. a. to make an alcohol; or to rectify 
spirits by frequent distillation; so that, when set on fire, they 
filial/ consume away, without leaving any moisture or dregs 
behind them. 

A LCDS BURY, a town of Huntingdonshire, distant from 
London f>(> miles. 

A' I. CO RAN, s. [from al and koran , Arab.] the book of 
the Mahomedan Law, composed by Mahomet, with the as- 
sistance of Batiras a Jacobin, Sergjus, a Nestorian monk, and 
some Jews: it is divided into four parts, called by the name 
of some animal , as the tow. the emmet, the spider, and the 
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fly. It is divided into 114 suras or chapters; and is uni* 
versally allowed to be written with great elegance and pu- 
rity of language; it is confessedly tho standard of the Arabic 
tongue; and, as the more orthodox believe, and are taught 
by the book itself, is inimitable by any human pen. The 
Koran however abounds not only in absurdities, but con- 
tradictions ; which last they vindicate, by saying, that it 
was three and twenty years in composing, and that the cir- 
cumstances of things altering in that interval, the Deity 
himself repealed and altered several precepts, to suit them 
•with the nature of things. It was originally in loose sheets, 
.which Mahomet reported he received singly from God. 
This book is held in such veneration by its professors, 
that it is death for a Christian or a Jew to touch it; and 
equally fatal to a Mussulman himself, if he handle it with 
unwashen hands. 

ALCO'VE, s. [ alcoha , Span.] among Builders, a recess, 
or part of a chamber, separated by an estrade, or partitions 
of columns and other ornaments, in which is placed a bed 
of state, or seats for the repose of company. Also, small 
open summer-houses or seats in gardens, with a circular 
dome or covering. 

A' LD BOROUGH, a sea-port town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Saturday. It is pleasantly seated in the valley 
of Slaughden. The fishery is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants; and it is the only place in England for curing 
red sprats. It is a corporate town, and was disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. The harbour is tolerably good, but 
small, and has a fort for its defence. The town was for- 
merly much longer ; but the sea lias taken away whole 
streets. It is C J4 miles N. E. from London. 

A' LD BO ROUGH, a borough in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire; it stands on the river Ouse, had formerly a mar- 
ket, and was disfranchised by the Reform Bill. It is 15 
miles N. E. of York, and ‘2 OS X. by W. of London. 

ALDE'BARAN, u star of tho first magnitude, iu the con- 
stellation of Taurus, vulgarly called the Bull's Eye. 

A'LDEll, a*. a genus of English trees. The wood is much 
used for making household furniture, &c. 

ALDER LIE' VEST, a . suptrL [from aid and lievest , Sax.] 
most beloved. 

_ ALDERMAN, s. [elderman, Sax.] in its original signifi- 
cation it implied a person who, on account of' liis years and 
1l A^erience, was proper to preside over the affairs of a na- 
tion, and to assist a prince with his counsel; in this respect 
it signified the same as privy counsellor, or parliament man. 
But this will appear more plain, if we recollect, that tho 
three states of the kingdom were divided into A the ling, 
which included the nobility; Alderman , the second rank; 
and Thane, the last: till Athelstun’s time, the term was used 
for an earl or count, which after his reign were substituted 
{instead of it. In the time of Edgar it implied a judge or 
justice. But the term is now appropriated to the twenty- 
six persons who preside over the twentv-six wards into 
which the city of London is divided; out of which the lord- 
mayor is generally chosen by rotation. They are all qua- 
lified to act as justices of the peace at present; though for- 
merly, only such aldermen as had been lord mayors, and the 
three eldest, or next to the chair, were invested with that 
honour. But they have not only the management of the 
civil, but likewise tho military government of the city, are 
officers in its militia, and members of the artillery company. 
Aldermen preside in other cities besides London. 

A' LDERNEY , a pleasant and healthy island, on the 
coast of Normandy, fruitful in corn and pasture, and re- 
markable for a fine breed "of cows. It is about 8 miles in 
compass, 2 leagues from Cape la Hogue, and about 30 from 


the nearest part of England, which nolds possession of ii. 
On tho S. there is a harbour, called Crabbs, which only 
admits small vessels, and in the centre stands the town of 
Alderney, which consists of at least 200 houses, and 1 000 
inhabitants. This island is separated from France by a 
strait called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous 
passage in stormy weather, when the two currents meet; 
otherwise it is safe, and has depth of water sufficient for the 
largest ships. To the W. lie tlie range of rocks called the 
Caskets, where the son of Henry I. was shipwrecked on his 
passage to France; and here, Oct. 5, 1744, the Victory, a 
first-rate man of war, the finest in the world, Sir John Bal- 
chen commander, was lost. Lon. 2. 7. W. lat. 49. 45. N. 

ALE, s. [ cale , Sax.] a liquor, the common drink of the 
English; made of an infusion of malt and hops in boiling 
water; afterwards fermented with yeast or barm. It is dis- 
tinguishable from beer in respect of its strength and age; 
owing to its having a less quantity of hops and malt thar 
beer has, in proportion to the same quantity of water. 

ALE, (GILL,) s. a liquor made of ground-ivy leaves steep- 
ed in ale. 

A'LE-CONNER, s. [from ale and eon, eonnan. Sax.] an 
officer in the city of London, whose business it is to inspect 
the measures of the public-houses. 

ALEGAR, s. sour ale. 

A'LKHOOF, s. [from ale and hof. Sax.] in Botany, the 
ground-ivy; so called by the Saxons, because a chief ingre- 
dient in their malt liquors, instead of hops. 

A'LEIIOUSE, s. [ealhuse, Sax.] a house where ale is sold. 
Distinguished from a tavern, because that is appropriated to 
wine. 

A'LEKNIGIIT, $. a pot companion; a tippler. 

ALR'MBIC, s. a chemical vessel, usually made of glass 
or copper, formerly used for distillation. Retorts, and the 
common worm still, are now more generally employed. 

ALE'NGTH, ad . at full length, along; stretched upon the 
ground. 

ALEPPO , called by the natives I lakh , and anciently 
Jicrora , the metropolis of Syria, and in buildings inferior 
to no city in the Turkish dominions. It is situated 70 miles 
E. of Seanderoon, on the east coast. Lon. 37. 20. E. and 
lat. 35. 4.5. N. The houses are large and commodious, 
having terraces on their tops, and generally skv-lights in 
form of a dome, to let the light into the rooms. This city is 
the emporium of Armenia and Diarhckar; sends caravans 
to Bagdad and Persia: and communicates with the Persian 
Gulf and India by Bassora ; with Egypt and Mecca by 
Damascus; and with Europe by Scandaroon and Latahia. 
Commerce is there principally carried on bv barter. The 
chief commodities are raw or spun cottons, clurnsv lim ns 
fabricated in the villages, silk stutfs manufactured in ilus 
city, copper, coarse cloths like those of Rouen, treat's hair, 
gail-nuts, the merchandise of India, such as shawls and 
muslins, and pistachio nuts, of the growth of tin? neigh-* 
hourhood. The articles supplied by Europe are, the Lan 1 
guedoc cloths, cochineal, indigo, sugar, and some other giu-j 
cerics. The coffee of America, though prohibited, is intnM 
dueed, and serves to mix with that of Moka. The numb, t* 
of inhabitants lias been computed by some at 200,000; bv 4 
others at. 235.000, of whom they say, 200,000 are Turks 
30,000 Christians, and 5000 Jews. 

ALF/RT, a. [alerte, Fr.] watchful, active, diligent: ready 
on any emergence; brisk, pert, sharp. 

ALE'RTNESS, s. the quality of being a’ert, sprightly, pert, 
active, or vigilant. 

A' LESBURY, Aylesbury , or Ailshury , the largest and 
best borough-town in Buckinghamshire, as ancient as the 
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times of the Saxons, who took it by force in 571. In the 
time of William the Conqueror it was a royal manor; and 
he gave several yard-lands, on condition that the owner 
should find litter or straw for his bed, whenever he came 
ths*t way, William of Alesbury held it by this charter, with 
this addition, that he should likewise straw the king’s cham- 
ber, and provide him three eels if he came in the winter; 
but if in summer, besides straw for the bed, he was to pro- 
vide two green geese. This he vras to repeal three times a 
year, if the king came thither so often. Jl has given the 
title of carl to the noble family of the Bruces; Charles 11. 
having conferred that title in l()fi4 on Hobert Bruce, earl of 
Elgin in Scotland, descended from the kings of that coun- 
try, to which their motto, Fuimus , “ We have been,” seems 
strongly to allude. It was made a town incorporate by 
Queen Mary, in 15*33; consisting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 
and twelve capital burgesses; at preseut its chief officer is 
termed a constable. It has a market on Saturday, and 
sends two members to parliament. The inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood have the art of rearing early duck- 
lings, which is carried to such an extent, that 30001. have 
been received for the supply of the London market in six 
weeks. It is 40 miles N. W. of London. Population 4907. 

A' LEV AT, $. the tub in which ale is fermented. 

A'LEW, s. clamour; outcry. Not in use. 

ALEXANDRIA, s. in Botany, the smyrnium. It is an 
umbelliferous plant, found upon rocks on the sea-coast, and 
about Nottingham, and flowering in x\Iay and June. It was 
formerly cultivated in our gardens; but its place is now 
better supplied by celery. 

ALEXANDRIA, or Scanderia , once a magnificent, 
rich, and celebrated city of Egypt, built by Alexander the 
Great, near the most westerly branch of the Nile, soon after 
the overthrow of Tyre, about 333 years before the Christian 
era. It was long esteemed the finest city in the world after 
Rome. W e may form some idea of its inhabitants from the 
account of Diodorus Siculus, who relates that it had on its 
rolls in his time, (44 years before the Christian era,) 300,000 
freemen. The celebrated library which was founded here 
by Ptolemy Soter, and placed in the temple of Serapis, con- 
taining in his time 400,000 volumes, and by addition of 
bis successors 700,000, was, in 642, destroyed by order of 
the Saracen khaliff, who became master of the city. The 
Saracen general who took it, said, in his letter to the klia- 
iiff, that he found in it 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 40,000 
Jews who paid tribute, 400 royal eirei, and 12,000 garden- 
ers, who supplied the city w T ith all kinds of herbs in great 
plenty . At present it does not contain above 12,000 or 

14,000 inhabitants; a mixture from different nations, as well 
as from various parts of the Turkish empire. The Chris- 
tian Copti, Greeks, and Armenians, are very numerous here ; 
the Europeans all pass under the name of Franks. Although 
Alexandria is now so much decayed, that the rubbish in 
some places overtops the houses, yet there are still some 
remains of its ancient splendour, particularly Pompey’s pil- 
lar, and two obelisks of hieroglyphics. The ancient Pha- 
ros, a watch-tower, so famous in antiquity, is now turned 
into a castle, called Pharillon, and is still used to direct 
vessels into the harbour. This city was a place of great 
trade, before the Portuguese discovered the passage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, the commodities of the 
East Indies being deposited here on their way to Europe 
by the Red Sea. Alexandria was taken by the French under 
Bonaparte in 1798. Lat. 31. 12. N. Ion. 29. 49. E. 

ALEXANDRINE, s. [from Alexander Paris, the in- 
ventor of this metre] a kind of verse borrowed from the 
French, consisting among them of twelve or thirteen sylla- 


bles in alternate couplets, and among us of twelve. They 
were formerly very much used by our poets to clinch their 
verses, and generally were the last of three ending in the 
»amc rhyme ; but are now discarded on account of their 
want of harmony, and their suspending the mind too much 
by their extraordinary length. 

ALEX1 P II ARM IC, a-lek-se-far-mik, a . [from u\c£ iu> and 
(pAppanov, Gr.] in its primitive sense, that has the virtue of 
expelling poisons taken internally; and is the same as an 
antidote. Used substantively, by modern practitioners, it 
means remedies adapted, or proper to expel that malignancy 
with which the animal spirits are affected in acute distem- 
pers, through the pores of the skin, by sweating. 

ALEX1TETUAL, ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RIC, 
s. [from aXiUio, Gr.] that repels poison, or the malignant 
humours of fevers. 

ALFRED the Great, son of Ethel wolf, succeeded his 
brother Ethelred, though that prince left several children. 
His virtues and distinguished bravery had been shewn in 
his brother’s life-time, and now endeared him to his subjects. 
He was crowned in 871, when the Danes were in the very 
heart of his dominions, and all the sea-ports were filled with 
their fleets. After several battles, with various success, 
Alfred was obliged to dismiss his very attendants; and hav- 
ing committed his wife and children to the care of some 
trusty subjects, disguised himself, and lived concealed in the 
little island of Athclncy, in Somersetshire; at length, the 
Danes, finding that they had no enemies to oppose them, 
grew negligent. This incited Alfred’s friends to repair 
to their prince, who, resolving to be satisfied, boldly entered 
the Danish camp in the disguise of a musician, and even 
staid there several days; then returning to his friends, his 
troops were secretly assembled, and he came up with, at- 
tacked, and routed the Danes with incredible slaughter. 
Those who escaped fled to a castle, but were soon compelled 
to submit. Alfred agreed to let them depart, on condition 
that their leader, Guthrun, should embrace Christianity. 
This they readily complied with, and Alfred gave Guthrun 
the government of East- Anglia in Essex. Alfred now in- 
creased his navy, grew formidable at sea, and beat many of 
the Danish fleets. Me fortified his kingdom with walled 
towns and castles, propagated the civil arts, encouraged po- 
lite learning, made many excellent laws, instituted juries, 
and established the plan of a civil constitution in England : 
and in his reign justice was so strictly observed, that we 
are told, bracelets of gold being hung in the highways over 
night, would he found safe in the morning. He was an ex- 
cellent scholar; he wrote books for the instruction of his 
people; and was one of the greatest, wisest, and most pious 
princes upon earth. After a glorious reign of 28 years, he 
died on the 28th Oct. A. D. 900. 

A LF RETON, a town in Derbyshire, whose market is on 
Friday; it is 141 miles from London, and 13 from Derby. 

ALGEBRA, s. [from al and geber , Arab, the reduction of 
broken numbers to a whole] a branch of Arithmetic, which 
takes the quantity sought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by consequences till 
the quantity at first only supposed to be known, or some 
power of it, is found to be equal to some quantity or quan- 
tities know n, and, consequently, itself known likewise. 

ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRAICAL, a. relating or be- 
longing to algebra. 

ALGEBRAIST, s. a person conversant in the operations 
of algebra. 

ALGENIB, s. a star of the second magnitude, in the con- 
stellation of Perseus. 

A LGID, a. [alyidus, Lat.] cold; chill. 
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ALGIERS , a country of Africa, extending about 600 
miles in length from E. to W. and from 40 to 170 in breadth, 
along the Barbary coast ; has mount Atlas on the S. ; Tunis 
on the E ; and Morocco on the W. The principal rivers are 
the Shellif, Mazaffran, Malve, and Zaine. It was a kind of 
republic, under the protection of the Grand Seignior, go- 
verned by a sovereign or dey, who seldom undertook any 
thing of importance without the counsel of the Janizaries. 
The Arabs, who live in tents, are a distinct people, governed 
by their own laws, though the Turks interfered when they 
thought fit. The dey was absolute in some respects, although 
he was elected by the Turkish soldiers, and frequently de- 
posed and put to death by them. The revenues of the 
government arose from the tribute paid by the Moors and 
Arabs ; and the prizes they took, or the piracies they com- 
mitted, at sea, were productive of considerable wealth. 
The stems of the vines here are so large, that a man can 
hardly grasp them with his arms, and the bunches of grapes 
are a foot und a half long The natives are strong, and of 
a tawny complexion ; their religion is Mahometanism, and 
their languj^c composed of the dialects called Lingua 
Franca, which prevail along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
— Alyicrs, the capital of the kingdom, is populous; the 
foreign merchants amount to 3000 families, and the Jews 
to no less than 8000 ; almost the whole trade passes through 
their hands. It stands on the sea-side over against Morocco, 
380 miles W. of Tunis. Lon. 3. 48 K. lat. 36. 49. N. On 
the ‘27th of August, 1816, this city was terribly bombarded 
by the English licet, and the dey compelled to submit to 
the terms imposed by Lord Exmouth. Algiers was taken 
possession of by the French in 1830, and continues in the 
hands of the French government, who employ the soldiery in 
making roads and are communicating with the Moorish states, 
for the purposes of commerce with the interior of Africa. 

ALIAS, ad. [Lat.] otherwise; used in law to specify the 
different names of a man, as Frith, alias Worthy, alias Smith; 
that is, Frith , otherwise Worthy , otherwise Smith. 

A'lJBLE, a. [alibilis, Lat.] that nourishes; or that may be 
nourished. 

A'LIEN, ale-yen, a. [a/intus, Lat.] not of the same kind. 
Inconsistent with; estranged from; at enmity with. 

A LIEN, s. [from alienus, Lat.] something adverse to, or at 
enmity with. A foreigner, or one of another country. Not 
of the same profession, party, or sect. 

To A'LIEN, v. a. [all c no, f -:i i . ] to transfer our own properly 
to another. To grow averse, to; to dislike. 

ALIENABLE, a. [from alien and ahaf. Sax.] that may he 
transferred to, and become the property of, another. 

To A' LIEN ATE, v. a. [ alicno , Lat.] to transfer property to 
another. To grow averse to, by transferring our affections 
to some other person or thing. 

A LIENATE, a. [alienntns, Lat.] averse, or inimical to. 

ALIENATION, s. [alienatio, Lat.] in Law, the act of trans- 
ferring property to another. Change of affection from appro- 
bation to dislike. 

To ALfGIIT, v . a . [alihtan. Sax.] to descend from a higher 
situation to a lower. To get off a horse. 

ALT'KE, ad. equally, or in the same manner. Both; with- 
out difference or distinction. Resembling. 

A'LIMENT, al-le-ment, s. [ alimentum , Lat.] food, or that 
which nourishes, or satisfies the calls of hunger. 

ALIME'NTAL, a. that can increase the dimensions of 
plants or animals, by being taken in food. 

ALIMK'NTALLY, ad. so as to serve for nourishment. 

ALIMENTARINESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
capable of affbrding noun shment. 

ALIMENTARY, a. that belongs or relates to aliment; 


that has the quality of aliment, *or the power of nourishing. 
Alimentary Ducts, the intestines, so called on account of the 
food passing through them. It is sometimes used for the tho- 
racic duct. 

ALIMENTATION, s. the quality, action, or power of 
affording nourishment; or the increasing of the dimensions 
of a body, by converting food into its own substance. 

ALIMONY, s. [alimonia, Lat.] in its primary sense, nourish- 
ment; but now appropriated to the Law, wherein it implies that 
allowance which a married woman sues for, and is entitled to, 
upon any occasional separation, provided it be not for elope- 
ment or adultery. 

A'LIQIJANT, a. [ nliquantus , Lat.] in Arithmetic, is that 
part of a number, which, however repeated, will not make up 
the exact number, but will leave a remainder; as 3 is an 
aliquant part of 10, 3 times 3 is 9, and 1 remaining. 

A'LIQLOT, a. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, such part of any num- 
ber or quantity as will exactly measure it without any re- 
mainder; as 3 is an aliquot of 12, and 6 of 18. 

A LIT U RE, s. [alitura, Lat.] nourishment. 

ALI VE, a. [from a and liban. Sax.] in animals, denotes 
sense and feeling; in vegetables, when the sap circulates; 
in liquors, when they taste brisk on the palate. Figura- 
tively, cheerful, sprightly, gay, and full of spirits ; without 
diminution or lessening. 

ALKAHEST, s. among Chemists, denotes a universal 
menstruum, capable of resolving all bodies into their first 
matter, and yet retains its seminal power and natural form 
entire. 

ALKALE SCENT, part . that resembles the qualities of an 
alkali. 

ALKALI, s. [from Lift, Arab, glasswort, which having 
been burnt to ashes, they boiled in water; and alter evapo- 
ration, called the white salt remaining sal huh, <u* <dhnh\ 
in Medicine, by some writers defined to be that which will 
cause an effervescence when mingled with <tn acid; but 
Bocrhaave explodes this definition as defective, and shews, 
that too great a dependence on it may be productive of 
dangerous consequences. 

ALKALINE, a. that lias the qualities of alkali. 

To ALKAL1ZATE, v. a. to make bodies alkaline by che- 
mical process; or to draw out the latent alkaline virtues of a 
body, by reducing it to a different form. 

ALKALIZATE, a. that has the qualities of alkali; impreg- 
nated with alkali. 

ALKALIZATION, s . in Chemistry, the act of impreg- 
nating, or mingling a fluid with an alkaline salt, either to 
make it better dissolvent, or to load the phlegm so that it 
may not arise in distillation. 

A'LKANET, s. [ an chum , Lat.] a plant used in medicine. 

ALKF/RMES, al-ker-tnez, s. [Arab.] in Medicine, a term 
borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a rich cardiac electuary, 
consisting of several warm and aromatic ingredients, of which 
kermes is the basis. 

A' LKMAAR , a strong city of the United Province'*, 
capital of North Holland. The environs produce the 
best butter and cheese in Holland, and the finest tulips. 
This city opened its gates to the British troops on the 3d 
of October 1799, after the second battle near Bergen; and 
here a treaty was soon after concluded for evacuating the 
country. Lon. 4. 43. E. lat. .02. 38. N. 

ALL, ad. entirely, completely; exclusive of any other. 

ALL, a. [all, Sax. al/e, Teut.j applied to a number, it some- 
times is used collectively for the whole, o every one of the 
parts without exception. Applied to quantity, “very parr* I, 
or every particle. Applied to time, the whole space oi in- 
terval. Applied to place, its whole extent. 
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ALL, s. the whole, opposed to a part, or nothing. 

A'LLA, s. the name by which Mahometans call God. In 
Arabic, it is derived from the verb alah , to adore; and is 
the same with the Hebrew cloak, which signifies the ado- 
rable Being. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTO IDES, s. [from aWug and 
ilcoct Gr.] the urinary tunic, placed between the amnion and 
chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or passage by 
which the urine is conveyed from the infant in the womb, 
receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. 

To ALL AT, v. a . [alloytr, Fi\] to mix one metal with 
another, to render it tit or proper for coinage. In this sense 
some spell it alloy, in order to keep it more closely to the 
French, from whence it is borrowed. To abate or lessen 
any quality. To quiet, pacify, or reduce a boisterous tem- 
per into a calm. 

ALLA Y, or ALLOT, s. [alloy, Fr.] in its primary sense, 
A mixture of divers metals, or of divers particles of the same 
inetal of different fineness. M inters never strike any gold or 
jsilver without allay; brass coin is made of an allay of copper, 
ilewellers, wire-drawers, and gold-beaters, are obliged to use 
an allay in the gold they work ; the brass-founders have their 
allay of copper. Alloy is used in a secondary sense for some* 
thing which lessens or diminishes the properties of the thing 
with which it is mixed. That which depreciates, or renders 
base, by diminution or lessening. 

ALLAYER, s. the person or thing which is endued with 
the power of allaying, lessening, debasing, corrupting, or 


meaning conveys. In common with all other metaphorical 
language, an allegory is exactly similar to nn luerojjlyphical 
painting, only substituting words for colours. lints the 
Roman* commonwealth is addressed by Horace under the 
figure of a ship. The Fables of Esop, the Iliad ami Odys- 
sey of Homer, and the Ainoid of Virgil, may be included 
under this species of writing. But no author, ancient or 
modern, has drawn a more perfect allegoiy than Mi. .John 
Bun van, in his Pilgrim’s Progress: u work which has 
afford ed pleasure to almost every class of readers, and has 
far exceeded the sale of any other book in the English lan- 
guage, except the Bible, Prayer Book, &c. 

ALLEGRO, s. [Ital.J in Music, one of the six distinctions 
of time, expressing the quickest motion, excepting presto. 
If it be preceded by poco, it. must be played in a slower or 
graver manner than when alley vo stands alone; if by pi it, it 
must 1 lieu be fastest of all. It will not be improper to add, 
that the six divisions of time arc as follow; grave, adagio , 
largo , vivace , allegro , presto. 

Al.LELU'JAH, al-lo-lu-va, s . [a corrupt spoiling instead 
of hallelujah] a Hebrew word signifying praise th^Lord, to be 
met with at the beginning or end of some Psalms. So much 
energy has been observed in this term, that the ancient 
Church thought proper to preserve it, without translating it 
either into Greek or Latin, for fear of impairing the genius 
or softness of it. 

ALLEMA'NDA, or ALLEMAND, s. [ItaL] in Music, a 

<rrnvp nir rnmnnuml ilk rnmmnn tim#» rnnaistincr nf turn 


diminishing. parts or strains. 

ALLATMENT, s. a diminishing, or lessening, applied to A'LLERTON, in Northumberland; it is 8 miles S. W.ol 
the passions. Hexham. 

ALLEGANY, or AP ALA! CHIAN MOUNTAINS , a To ALLE VIATE, v. a. [allcvo, Lat] Figuratively, to 
chain or range of mountains in North America, which ex- lighten, to make lighter or less, in allusion to the diminish*- 
tend north-easterly and south-westerly, nearly parallel with ing the pressure of a heavy load. To lessen, mitigate, or 
the coast of the southern states, through which they run. diminish the enormity of a fault. 

They are about 900 miles in length, and from CO to 200 in ALLEVIATION, s. the act of making a thing lighter; 
breadth, eastward of the Mississippi and the five lakes; that ease from pain; extenuation of a fault. 
is« from Hudson's river to Georgia. They are not confu- ALLEY, s. [alltc, Fr.] in Gardening, a strait walk bounded 
sedly scattered and broken , but stretch along in uniform on each side with trees and shrubs. Alleys are distinguished 
ridges, scarcely half a mile high, spreading towards the south, from paths, as being broad enough for two people to walk 
In the back parts of Pennsylvania, scarce one acre in ten of abreast. The word is in towns applied to narrow passages, 
this range is capable of culture; in other parts, some of the to distinguish them from streets, which are wider. Alley, 
mountains will admit of cultivation almost to their tops. in Perspective, is that which is larger at the entrance than 
ALLEGATION, s . affirmation, declaration, excuse, plea, at the opposite extremity, in order to make it seem long. 

In Law, the producing instruments, deeds, or vouchers, to ALL-FOURS, s. iu Gaming, a particular play, wherein the 
authorize or justify proceedings. whole sum a person gains each deal is Jimited to four, which 

To ALLEGE, v . a. [dlego, Lat/] to declare or affirm; to are the highest, lowest, the knave of trumps, and the game, 
plead in excuse; to produce in defence. or the greatest number to be made from tens and court cards ; 

ALLE'GEABLE, a. that may be charged; that may be. the latter of which are reckoned four for an ace, three for a 
pleaded in excuse. king, two for a queen, and one for the knave; and he who has 

ALLE'GEIt, 8. he that asserts or declares any thing. all these particulars is said to have all fours. 

ALLEGIANCE, s. [allegeance, Fr.] in Law, that natural, ALL-HAIL, interj. all health; a salutation or invocation 
sworn, or legal obedience every subject owes to his prince, made use of in acknowledgment of benefits, or in testimony 
and is an incident inseparable, or that which follows a person of gratitude and good-will. 

wheresoever he goes. Oath of allegiance, is that which is ALL-HALLOW-TIDE, s . [compounded of all , hallow , 
taken to the king in quality of a temporal prince, and is dis- and tide, from tid, Sax. a week ; hence Whitsun- tide, or 
tinguished from that of supremacy, which is taken to him in Whitsun-wcek] that space of time which is near AU-Saints'- 
quaYity of supreme head of the church. day, or the 1st of November. 

ALLEGO'RIC, or ALLEGO'RICAL, a. after the manner ALLl'ANCE, s. [alliance, Fr.] the union or connection 
of an allegory; not real; not literal; mysL l. of two persons or two families by marriage. In a political 

ALLEGO'RICALLY, ad. figuratively, in opposition to sense, the leagues or treaties between different states for, 
literally. their mutual defence. 


ALLEGO'RTCALNESS, s . the quality of being figurative. 
To ALLEGOlirZE, v. a . to turn into allegory; to talk in 
a sense not literal. 

A'LLEGOR Y , s. [uWyjyapia, Gr.] a figurative speech, 
in which something else is contained than what the literal 


ALLl'CIENCY, $. [from atticio, Lat.] the quality of at- 
tracting, or drawing to; attraction. 

ALLIER , a department of France, so called from a river 
which crosses it in the centre, from S. to N. and which, , 
after flowing by Moulins, falls into the Loire, 3 miles W. of 
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Never*. This departin' nt is composed of what was called, 
before the revolution, / '■•nrlnmunis. 

ALLH 1 A'TION, ti e net of uniting, or the state of things 
united, linked, or join* *1 together. In Arithmetic, the rule 
ivhetein questions are resolved relating to the mixtures of 
different. commodities, with their value, effects, &c. when so 
compounded. 

A LLI< LY'T< >R, s. the crocodile. This name is chiefly used 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalists hn\> laid down this difference, that one 
moves the upper and the other the. lower jaw ; hut this is 
now known to be. chimerical, the lower jaw being equally 
moved by both. See l ’ itoconi j.r.. 

A Lid ClATI > It K, n. the link, or ligature, hy which two 
things arc joined togiiher. 

A' LL! SGTON-CAyi'LK, a town of Kent, near the Med- 
way. Market oil Tuesday. 

ALL-.)IJ # I)< 1 1 N( «, jmrt. exercising judgment without con- 
trol or partiality. 

ALLUSION, al-lizh-un, s. [allisio, I .at. ] the act of striking 
one thing against another. 

ALLITERATION, s. [from ad and litcra , Lat.] an orna- 
ment in puetlh language, consisting in the repetition of the 
same, letter at certain intervals, as, “/reave the rcurp, and 
weave the woof.” It. is apt however to run into the absurd, 
and critics in general desregard it. 

ALL-KNO'WiNt f, part, intimately acquainted with every 
thing that is the object, of knowledge; that is endued with 
absolute, perfect or infinite knowledge. 

# ALLOCATION, $. [from alloco , Lat.] the act of put- 
ting one thing to another. In Commerce, the admission 
or allowance of an article to an account, and the passing 
of it as such. In the Exchequer, it is an allowance made 
upon an account. 

ALLOCUTION, 5. [ allocutio, Lat.] the act of speaking to 
another. 

ALLO'DIAL, a . [from allodium , Tent.] in Law, that of 
which a person has an absolute property, without paying 
any acknowledgment or strvice, and is opposed to feudal. 

ALLO'DIUM, s, [Ten!.] a possession which a man holds 
in his own right, without any dependence, charge, service, 
or homage to be paid to a superior lord. 

To ALLOO , or HALLOO', r. a. [pron. holloa, of halier , Er. 
to make a noise] to set a dog on; or excite his courage so as 
to seize one of his own, or any other species. 

To ALLOT, v. a. [/dot. Sax.] to distribute by lot; to assign 
a share; to grant. 

ALLOTMENT, s. the parcel, share, lot, office, or condi- 
tion, assigned to any one. 

ALLOTTING, s. in Commerce, is when a ship’s goods art; 
divided into different parcels, to he purchased by persons 
whose names are wrote on pieces of paper, which are indiffer- 
ently affixed to each of such lots, and the goods thus divided 
without any partiality. 

To ALLO'NV, v . a. [allouer, Fr.] to confess, to yield, admit, 
grant, acknowledge, or assent to a principle, in opposition to 
contradiction; to yield, or permit; to confer an honour on a 
person; to approve as just, or consistent with one’s duty; to 
give, to bestow, to pay as a debt. 

ALLOWABLE, a. that may be granted, or permitted ; 
that may be admitted without contradiction ; that may be 
suffered, as repugnant or inconsistent with no laws; lawful; 
not forbidden. 

ALLO'W ABLENESS, s. the quality of a thing, which 
denotes it to he lawful, proper to he granted or permitted, 
and no ways inconsistent with the rules of reason, or the 
customs of a place. 


ALLO WANCE, s. the grant iir_ r , cone ssion, or yielding 
assent to any doctrine, opinion, or principle. Permission, 
licence, or consent, applied to superiors. Liberty, ficcdoui 
from restraint, used with the word <jirr. Concession. 

ALLO'W El), part . [from altuu;] universally acknow- 
ledged; established with respect to chaiaeter. Jn Com- 
merce, it is written in the margin of an account of expenses, 
opposite to such ai tides as are granted. 

ALLOT, al-loi, s. See Alj.av. 

ALL-PO'WKEFUL, a. capable of operating without defect 
or control, and of producing every thing that is consistent 
with infinite wisdom. 

A LI. -SA' I NTS- DAY, s. the 1st day of November, set 
apart by the (.'hutch to commemorate the exemplary lives 
and noble fortitude of all the saints and martyrs: added as 
a .supplementary day to the rest of tin* festivals, that, those 
who were worthy of remembrance might not be pulsed over 
without notice, and that the human mind might he. more 
strongly excited to «V'uq»lary piety, or pious martyrdom, 
hy considering tin* number of those who have preceded in 
those shining paths. 

A'LL-SEED, s. a plant, called also least rupture-wort, and 
little flax. 

ALL-SEETNG, a. endued with the power of seeing every 
thing. 

ALL-SOU'LS-DAY, s. a festival observed by the c hurch 
of Rome, 011 the ‘2d of November, with a particular service 
relating to the souls supposed to he in purgatory. 

ALL-SUFI’’! Cl ENT, all-suffishieut, a. capable of procur- 
ing every thing which is the* object of power or wisdom; abso- 
lutely perfect in himself. 

To ALLU DE, r. n . [nlludo, Lat.] to have a distant respect 
to a thing, without mcii^nning it expressly; to hint at. 

To ALLU'M I NATE, v, a. to beautify, decorate, adorn. 
Before the invention of Printing, certain persons, called 
Alluminors , made it a trade to paint the initial letters of 
manuscripts in all sorts of colours, and to gild them with 
silver and gold. 

To ALLU'KE, ?;. a. [ Jcurer , Fr.] to entice, or attract, 
either in a* good or bad sense; to persuade or draw, bj the 
addition of something besides the intrinsic value and ad- 
vantages of the object. 

ALLU'llE. s. originally some artificial bird, made use of 
by bird-catchers, to entice birds into their traps. Figura- 
tively, any tiling that entices, or draws a person into the 
power of another. 

ALLU'REMENT, s. that which has the power of enticing 
hy its charms; temptation; enticement. 

ALLU'RER, s. the person who tempts, or seduces by fair 
speeches, enticements, or inveiglements. 

ALLU'RIXGLY, ad, in a manner proper to entice, tempt, 
inveigle, or seduce. 

ALLU'RINGNESS, s. a quality whose charms nave such 
effect upon the mind, as to prevail upon it to engage in any 
action either good or had. 

ALLU'SION, s. [ allusio , Lat.] something spoken with 
reference to a thing already known, and on that account not 
expressed. A reference; hint, or imp'ication. 

ALLU'SIVK, a. that does not mention a thing expressly, 
but comprehends it by implication ; that bints at something 
not fully expressed. 4 

ALLU'SIVHLY, ad. in a manner wherein a reference is 
made to something not expressed, but implied. 

ALLU'SIVENESS, s. the quality of expressing a thing hy 
reference, opposed to expressly, or directly. 

ALLII'VION, s. [ allnvio , Lat.] the carrying of any thing 
to something else by the motion of water; the thing carried 
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l>y water to something else. In Law, a gradual increase of 
land along the sea-shore, or the banks of large rivers. The 
civil law places alluvion among the lawful means of acqui- 
sition ; and defines it to be u latent imperceptible accre- 
tion. — But where any considerable portion of ground is torn 
away at once, by an inundation, aud joint'd to some neigh- 
bouring estate, this is not acquired by right of alluvion, but 
may be claimed again by the former owner. 

ALLITYMOUS, a. [from alluvio , Lat.] that is washed away 
from one place, and carried to another. 

ALL-WTSE, «. that is endued with absolute, perfect, or 
infinite wisdom. 

To AI.LV, v . a. [ allier , Fr.] to join together, or unite by 
kindred, friendship, or interest. To resemble, or be like, in 
the passive?. 

*VLLY, .s\ [in tlu* plural allies; a l lie, Fr.] one who is joined 
to or has connections with another, owing to some contract, 
whether that of marriage or treaty; and is applied both to 
persons aud kingdoms. 

ALMACAWTAR, s. [Arab.] in Astronomy, a circle drawn 
parallel to the hori/on. It is generally used in the plural, 
and signifies a series of parallel circles drawn through the 
si -v erul degrees of the meridian. Ahnacnnturs staff', a mathe- 
matical inurnment made of pear-tree or box-wood, with an 
arch eniit. lining If* degrees, formerly used to find the altitude 
of tli.* sun at its rising, in order to discover its amplitude, 
and the variation of the compass. 

A LM AGENT, .v. [Arab.] the name of a celebrated work of 
Ptolemy, containing a collection of geomefi ical problems and 
astronomical obsci various made by the ancients. 

A'l.MAN AC, or ALMANACK, s. a table, or calendar, 
wherein the days of the week, fasts, festivals, changes of 
the moon, variation of time between clocks and the sun, Ac. 
eclipse", lime of high water, beginnings and endings of terms, 
are noted for the year. 

A L W A X Dl N K, s. [Fr. nlmnndina, Ttal.j a ruby, coarser 
and li- liter limn the Oriental, and nearer the colour of the 
granite. 

ALAI I (JMTfNFSS, that attribute of the Deity, wlierein 
ho* is considered as able to per Ini m e\erv thing ^hat is the 
object of absolute, perfect, um'ontrol.ible and in finite 
power. 

ALM l dill), a. f tnj nui 1y spelt allmiphhf ; avlmiqhtuj 
Sax. | that is posscssrd <>t p«il.ct, absolute, umontrolable 
or unlimited power ; that can do every thing that infinite 
wisdom can dictate, * »r intiuile power can execute. 

ALMOND, [mnm.dnla, lial.] a fruit contained in a 
stone full of little cells, which is inclosed in a tough skin. 
They arc dmded into sweet and bitter, on account of their 
different tastes, din? French lapidaiics give the name Al- 
monds, or \mandcs, to those pieces of rock crystal which 
are cut. with a wheel into forms resembling this fruit, and 
arc used to adorn chandeliers of glass, and other pieces of 
furniture made of glass or crystal. 

A' LM()S1)IU> RY, a vill igo in A orkshirc, on the Caldcr, 

1 miles S. S. F. of llmhh edit Id. It was a seat of the Saxon 
kings, and had once a castle and a cathedral. Popul. 70S(>. 

A LMONDFFIt NAf’ K, or ALM AN-FC KN ACE, called 
.Iiso the Streep, a peculiar kind of furnace used in refining, to 
separate metals from cinders and other foreign substances. 

ALMONDS of the tiihoat, or TONSILS, improperly 
styled Almonds nt the Ears, ^ce Tonsils. 

A'LMONF.K, s. an oflicer appointed to distribute alms 
to the poor. The Lord Almonte, or Lord High Almoner 
of England, is usually a bishop, who has the forfeiture of 
all di odands, and the goods of Fclos de sc, which he is to 
distribute among the poor. 


ALMONRY, 5. the place wherein the almoner keeps ms 
office, or distributes the alms to the poor. 

ALMO'ST, ad. [al-meest, Beig.] applied to action, near per- 
forming it. “ They be almost ready to stone me." Exod . xvii. ;{. 
Applied to number or multitude, a considerable majority, linle 
less than the whole. “ Came almost the whole city together.’' 
Acts xiii. 44. Applied to time, very near the period mention- 
ed. “When seven days were almost ended/* Acts xxi. ‘27. 
Applied to the effect of an argument, not far from persuading 
or conviction. “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” Acts xwi. 28. 

ALMS, aim/, s. [never used but in the plural ; elm esse, 
Sax.] money, or oilier necessaries, given to relieve the ne- 
cessities of the poor and distressed, including in it a ten- 
der sympathy in their afflictions, and a pious readiness to 
relieve them. 

ALMS DEED, s. an act of charity; something done out of 
compassion, to relieve the distresses and wants of others. 

A LMS-GIVKK, s. one who is charitable, or fond of reliev- 
ing the necessities of the poor. 

A'LMMlOt /SK, s. a house endowed by legacies, or other 
donations, for the lodging and support of the poor. 

A LMSMAN, s. a man who is supported by clrtirity or alms; 
one w in) belongs to an almshouse. 

A LMLG-TKEE. a tree mentioned in scripture, suppos- 
ed to be the same with the shittim-wood spoken of by Moses. 
It is probably the same as the Indian pine-tree. 

A'LNAGK, s. the measuring of woollen manufactures by 
the ell. Alnage was first intended as a proof of the good- 
ness of the commodity, and a seal was invented, the affix- 
ing of which to a commodity was a sign that such eoimno- 
dity was made according to law. I hit. now these seals may 
be bought, and .affixed to any goods, at the buyer’s plea- 
sure, to the great prejudice of our trade with foreigners. 

A'LNAG Kit, s. a public officer, whose business is to ex- 
amine into the a>si/c of all woollen cloths made throughout 
the kingdom, and fix seals upon them; likewise, to collect 
an aluage duty to the king. There are now three officers 
i cl, i ting to the .'linage, namely, a .searcher, measurer, and 
ulnuf/tr , all which were formerly comprised in the last, till, 
by his own neglect, it was thought pioper to separate them 
into three offices. 

ALAKWICK, or Alnwick , the county town of North- 
umberland, 31 0 miles from London, on the road to Berwick, 
trom which it is distant 2b miles, and from Newcastle MO; is 
seated on the little river Aim*, and is populous and w r ell built. 

It has handsome shambles, surrounded with piazzas, as like- 
wise M gates, ; nd it was formerly surrounded with a w T all. 
Here is an old stately Gothic castle, the seat of the duke of 
Northumberland, which lias continued in the possession of 
the Percy family ever since the year 1M09: it lias been re- 
paired and beautified. It lias a market on Nat. Bop. b788. 

A'LXEY, a little island near the city of Gloucester, 
famous for the single combat, fought on if between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute .the Dane, for the whole kingdom, in 
sight of both their armies; in which the latter being wound- 
ed, he proposed an agreement: accordingly the kingdom was 
divided between them; the S. part falling to Edmund, the N. 
to (’aniite. 

A LOES, .v. [alo'i, Lat.] This word is applied to a tree, a 
plant, and a medicinal juice extracted from the plant. The 
wood grows in Ghina, in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin 
China. It. is a large tree, or at least about the size of the 
olive, resembles it likewise in its leaves, and its fruit is red, 
like a cherry. The wood of the trunk is of three colours: 
under the hark it is black and heavy; the next wood is of a 
tanned colour, light, and resembles rotten wood; but the 
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heart is the tambac, or calcmbec, wliieh is dearer in the 
Indies than gold itself, and was reckoned by the Siamese the 
most valuable present they could make to Louis XIV. 

ALGETIC, a. that consists of aloes. 

A LOTT, ad . [from loffter , Dan.] in the air, in opposition 
to the ground ; on high ; above. 

A 'LOGY, s. [a\oyoc, Gr.] unreasonableness; absurdity. 

ALO'NE, ad. [allccn, Belg.] without a companion. With- 
out any assistance. Exclusively of all others; solely. 

ALO'NG, ad. [an longue, Fr. or al lunge , Ital.] at full 
length; prostrate on the ground. Motion, or progression, 
measured lengthwise. Used with all, for a continuance, or 
during a whole space of time. Throughout, or from one end 
to the other, applied to writings. After come, it implies 
attendance and encouragement io proceed. 

A LOOT, ad . [from ad and off \ Sax.] used with the par- 
ticle front, at a distance which is within sight. When ap- 
plied to persons, it implies a distance, occasioned by caution 
and circumspection. At a distance, so as not to appear as 
a principal, or party in any design. Not connected with, 
having no relation to. 

ALOPECIA, s . [from a\w7r#j£, Gr.] a distemper wherein 
all, or a great part of the hair, falls off. 

ALOU'I), ad. loudly; with a strong voice, with a great 
noise. 

ALO'W, ad. in a low place; near the ground, in opposi- 
tion Io aloft, or above. 

ATARI A, s. the first letter in the Greek alphabet, answering 
to our A; therefore used to signify the first, as omega the last; 
,both together denote the eternity of God. 

ALPHABET, [from nXfn and /3//r«, the two first letters 
or elements of speech] the whole collection of letters of any 
language, digested into that series or order to which the 
people have ever been accustomed. Alphabets of diifcrcnt 
nations vary in the number of their constituent letters. The 
English alphabet contains 2 t letters, to which if ; and e con- 
sonant be added, the sum will be 2(>; the French, ‘23; the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the Ara- 
bic, *28; the Persian, 3*2; the Turkish, 33; the Georgian, 
of i, the. Coptic, 3*2; the Muscovites 13; the Greek, ‘21 ; the 
Latin, ‘2*2; the Sclavonic, ‘27; the Dutch, 2(>; the Spanish, 
‘27; the Italian, ‘20; the Ethiopie, ns well as Tartarian, ‘20*2; 
the Indians of Bengal, 21; the Baramos, 19; the Chinese, 
properly speaking, have no Alphabet, except we call their 
whole language their Alphabet; their letters are words, or 
rather hieroglyphics, and amount to about 80,000. 

ALPHABETIC, or ALPHABETICAL, «. placed in the 
order of the alphabet. 

ALPHABETICALLY, ad. in the same order as in the 
alphabet. 

ALIMLE'N IX, s. white barley-sugar, which is made of com- 
mon sugar, boiled to a proper consistence, and poured upon 
a marble slab greased with salad oil; after which it is mould- 
ed into various figures with a brass crotchet. 

A'LPINE, a. [Alpintts, Lat.] that may be met with on the 
Alps. 

ALPS , a range of high mountains, separating Italy from 
Gaul and Germany, in the form of a crescent. They take 
their rise from the Vada Sebatia, or Savona; and reach to the 
Sinus Flauaticus, now Golfo <li Carnato of the Adriatic, and 
the springs of the river Colapis, now the Kutpc; extending, 
according to Livy, 2000 stadia in length, or ‘2,00 miles: they 
are divided into several parts, and have names accordingly. 
Ffom Savona to the springs of the Varus, where the Alps 
lie against the sea of Genoa, they were called Maritime, now 
Le Montague di Tenda. These extend from S. to N. be- 
tween Gaul to the W. and tlenoa to the E. beginning at 


Monaco on the Mediterranean; then running out through 
the E. of the county of Nice, and between that arid tlm 
marquisate of Saluzzo, terminate at length at mount Visa 
between D&uphiue and Piedmont. The Alps are the high- 
est mountains in Europe; being, according to some geome- 
tricians, about two miles in perpendicular height. They 
begin at ihe Mediterranean ; and stretching northward, 
separate Piedmont and Savoy from the adjacent countries; 
whence directing their course to the east, they form the 
boundary between Switzerland and Italy, and terminate 
near the extremity of the Adriatic. Sea, north-east of Ve- 
nice. It was over the western part of these mountains, to- 
wards Piedmont, that Hannibal forced his passage into 
Italy. The prospect from many parts of this enormous 
range of mountains is extremely romantic, especially to- 
wards the north-west. 

A'LQUITOU, or A'RQUIFOU, s. a sort of mineral h ad, 
very heavy, easily reduced into powder, and hard to melt. 
In England, it it commonly called ’potter’s ore; because the 
potters use it in varnishing or glazing their wares. 

ALKF/ADY, (pronounced as if the* last a was dropped) ad. 
[from all and ready, Sax.[ at the time present; even now. 

A' LJl tCSFOR D y a town in Hampshire, with a market on 
Thursday, 18 miles E. N. E. of Southampton, and ."»! \Y. 
S. \V. of London. It is governed bv a bailin', has one 
church, about 200 house's, two principal street", which are 
large and broad, and a small manufacture of lms< vs. To 
the S. \V. of the town is a piece of water covering about 200 
acres, which forms a head to the. river Itehiu. Pupal. ! H7. 

ALRl'CCABAII, s. the north-pole star. 

A'LSTNR, s. the same with ohickwocd. 

A LSO, (oujunct. [ alsira , Sax.] used to shew that ul , t 
had been a (finned of one sentence or pep-on hol<l> guild if 
the succeeding part, of the period, ami of amah., r pii:«.>. 
In the same manner; likewise. 

A' I.STOX-MOOU, a town in Cumberland, with a pi.uk. t 
on Saturday. It is seated on a hill, at the bnttnm of wlm h 
runs the river Tyne, with a stone bridge o\er it, and iu ,.r 
is plenty of lead ore. It is 30 miles F. bv S. of (..'article, ami 
281 \. by \Y. of Loudon. Population 

ALT, a . in .Music, a term applied to the highest noti s in 
the scale. 

ATTAR, s. \alfarc, Lat.] a kind of table or raised place, 
whereon the ancient sacrifices were nlh-ivd. Since the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, that place in the church whu<- 
the communion is received, or the table on which the \ases 
and the elements of bread and wine arc placed. Figura- 
tively, Christ himself, to whom we bring all our offerings ami 
services. Among the ancient Romans, the altar was a kind 
of a pedestal, either fupuuv, round, nr triangular, udnrmd 
with sculptures and inscriptions. In Astronomy, a ennstcl- 
lation of the southern hemisplu re, consisting of seven stars. 

A'LTARAGE, s. [altaragiit/n, Lat.] denotes the profits 
arising to the priest from the oblations on the altar. 

ALTAR -TI1ANE, or A I TAR 1ST, s. in old law bonks, the 
priest or parson of a parish. 

To A'LTF.R, v. a. | alt/ nr, Fr.] to change; to make a 
thing different from what it is; use 1 both of a part and the 
whole of a thing, and applied both in a good and bad sen>e. 
Used neuterlv, to change; to become different from what it 
has been. 

A'LTERABLE, a. [from alter and abcl , Sax.] that may be 
changed, or he made to appear different from what it is. 

A'LTERABLENESS, .v. the quality of being changed; or 
liable to have its present properties and appearance changed 
by external or internal causes. 

A'LTERABLY, ad. in a manner that may be altered. 
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A'LTERAGE. s. [from alo, Lat.] the breeding, nourishing, 
•or fostering, of a child. 

A'LTERANTS, or A'LTERATIVES, s. such medicines as 
correct the bad qualities of the blood and other animal fluids, 
without occasioning any sensible evacuation. 

ALTERA TION, s. [ alteration , Fr.] the act of changing the 
form or purport of a writing; the shape and other qualities of 
a body; the properties and faculties of the mind, and making 
them different from what they were. 

To A'LTERCATE, v . n . [from altercor, Lat.] to wrangle, 
or contend with another; to dispute. 

ALTERCATION, s. [altrrcatio, Lat.] a debate or dispute 
on any subject between friends, including a warm espousal or 
defence of a contrary side of a question, but not so great as 
what is involved in the idea of a quarrel. 

ALTE'ltN, a. [alter nus 9 Lat.] that succeeds another by 
turns; successive, or alternate; that follows by succession. 

Al/FK'R N AO Y , s. the succession or following of one action 
after another in its turn. 

ALTERNATE, a. [altcnius, Lat.] that succeeds or follows 
one another by turns. In Botany, applied to the position of 
the leaves of a plant, it implies that the leaves on each side 
of the stalk, or branch, do not stand directly opposite, but 
between, or a little higher, than each other. In Geometry, 
applied to angles, it signifies the internal one, and is made 
by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on opposite sides 
of it. Alternate , in Heraldry, is applied to the situation (if 
the quarters of a coat; thus in quarterly, ecartele , the first and 
fourth are alternate, and of the same nature. 

ALTERNATELY, ad. in such a manner that the thing 
which precedes shall follow that which comes after it. 

ALTERNATENESS, «. the quality of being alternate; the 
reciprocal succession of things. 

ALTERNATION, s. in Arithmetic, the different changes, 
alterations of place, or combinations, that any proposed num- 
bers are capable of; which is found by a continual multipli- 
cation of all the numbers, beginning at unity, and ending 
wiLli the last number of the things to be varied. 

ALTERNATIVE, s. [alterant if, Fr.] a choice of two 
things, whereby if one be rejected, the other must be ac- 
cepted. 

ALTERNATIVELY, ad. by turns; reciprocally. 

ALTER N IT Y, s. a state wherein there is a continual suc- 
cession, change, or vicissitude. 

A Y LTHORNE, a town in Essex, near Southminster; distant 
4 A miles from London. Also, a town in the North-riding of 
Yorkshire, near Swale Dale Forest. 

ALTHO UGH, conjunc. [pron. as if written alltho ; from 
erll and thenh , Sax.] used to imply that a thing or conclusion 
may bo allowed and maintained, notwithstanding something 
seemingly inconsistent had been allowed, admitted, or grant- 
ed ; notwithstanding. 

ALTIMETRY, s. [altimetna, Lat.] the art of taking or 
measuring heights, whether accessible or inaccessible. 

ALTI SONANT, ALTI'SONOUS, a. [altisonus, Lat.] high- 
sounding, pompous or lofty in sound. 

ATTITUDE, $. \nltitudo, Lat..] in Geometry, one of the 
three dimensions of body, namely, height. In Optics, it. is 
the height of an object above a line drawn parallel to the 
horizon from the eye- of the observer. In Astronomy, it is 
the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between a star and 
the horizon. Also, the. elevation of any of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon. This Altitude is either true or apparent, 
according as it is reckoned from the rational or sensible hori- 
zon, and the difference between these is called by Astrono- 
mers the Parallax of Altitude. Near the horizon this Alti- 
tude is always increased by means of refraction. 


A LTO-RELIEVO, s. See Rkukvo. 

ALTOGETHER, ad. [all and toy coder e, Sax.] completely; 
without restriction; without exception, applied to number and 
quality. In all respects; perfectly. 

ALTON , a town in Hampshire, 47 miles from London; 
and has a market on Saturday. 

ALTRfNGHAM, a town in Cheshire, 7 miles from Man 
Chester, 10 E. of Warrington, and 180 from London; market 
on Tuesday. Population 2708. 

ATI 7 DEL, s . in Chemistry, a range of earthen pots with- 
out bottoms, fitted into each other without luting. 

A'LUM, s. [ alumni , Lat.] a kind of mineral salt, of an 
acid taste, leaving in the mouth a sense of sweetness, ac- 
companied with a considerable degree ot astringency. The 
principal species are; — Native Alum, or Fossil Alum, that 
formed by nature, without the assistance of art. Plumose 
Alum, or Plume Alum, a kind of natural alum, composed 
of a sort of threads, or fibres, resembling feathers; whence 
it has its name. Prepared or Purified Alum, that which is 
dissolved in hot rain-water, and afterwards made to crys- 
tallize by evaporating the water, /for// e- A lum, or Rock- Alum, 
named from Korea, now Edessa, in Syria, where it ^bounds, 
is such as is found native in large crystallized masses, but 
not very pure; in this country alum was first discovered ami 
manufactured, according to the best accounts. Roman Alum, 
a sort of rock alum, of a reddish colour, made in tin* coun- 
try near Rome. Saccharine Alum is a composition of com- 
mon alum with rose-water and the whites of eggs, which 
being boiled to the consistence of juste, is formed in the 
shape of a sugar-loaf; hence it obtained its name; it is used, 
as a cosmetic. 

ALUMINOUS, ct. [from alumttt, Lat.] that has the 
properties of alum; or that is mixed wiili alum. Waters 
of this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their stuffs 
take their colours the better; ami tlmsc which are to be 
crimson, must be steeped in water made very strong with 
this ingredient. 

ARUM-STONE, s. a stone or calx of a corrosive nature, 
us< d to consume the proud flesh of wounds. 

A'LWA ^ S, ad. [etdleictrya, Sax.] applied to action, without 
ceasing or intermission. 

AM, t\ 71 . [earn , Sax.] when used singly it implies exist- 
ence; following irhnt , it iuqilies nature: “Knowing irhat t 
am ." Prior. Applied to place, it signifies |»rcscncc : “ When. 1 
/ am, there shall my servants be.” John \ii. 2b. Applied to 
truths, it implies affirmation: “Jesus said, f am the bread of 
life.” John vi. do. When repeated, it. implies self and indc- 
pendent existence, or a Bring which is the uncreated source 
of the existence of all other beings. 

AMABLUTY, s. [from am a In /is, Lat.] loveliness ; the 
power of pleasing. 

AM A DETTO, s. a sort of pear; so called, according to 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

AM A IN, ad. \a and mayyn, Sax. | with all one’s force, 
of strength, applied to action. Applied to the voice, ex- 
tremely loud, or as loud as possible. Also a sea-term, im- 
porting to lower or let fall the topsails; to let down any 
thing into the hold, as a word of command to do it gently 
and by degrees. 

AMALGAM, or AM A' LG AM A, s. [from a pa and yaprlr, 
Gr.] in Chemistry, a substance produced by incorporating 
quicksilver with a metal; which is expressed by the (‘lie- 
mists thus, A. A. A. 

To AMALGAMATE, v. n . to incorporate metals with 
quicksilver. 

AMALGAMATION, s. [from ft pa and yaptly, Gr.] the 
mixing or incorporating quicksilver with other metals. 
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AMANUE'NSIS, s. [Lat.] a person who writes down wha* 
is dictated by another; likewise a person who copies writings 
or writes extracts from books. 

A'MARANTH, s. [arnaranthns, Lat. from a and papain 
Gr ] the name of a plant. In Poetry, the name of a flower 

unfading. 

AMARA'NTHINE, a. [amaranthinus, Lat.] relating to 
amaranths; consisting of amaranths. 

AMAR1TUDE, s. [r imaritudo , Lat.] bitterness. 

To AMA'SS, v. a. [ amasser , Fr.] to gather together, so as 
to form a mass or heap. 

AMA'SSMKNT, s. a collection of things heaped together. 

AMATORY, a. [amatorius, Lat.] relating to love; causing 
love. 

AMAURO'SIS, s. [from apavpou, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
dimness of sight, wherein the eye, to external appearance, 
seems to be unaffected. 

To AMA'ZE, v. a. [from mase, Sax.] to strike with aston- 
ishment. To be confused, or thrown into perplexity, by 
some sudden change or address. 

A MAZE, s. astonishment, or perplexity, caused by an 
unexpected object, whether good or bad ; in the former 
case it is mixed with admiration, in the latter with fear. 

AMA'ZEDLY, ad. in a manner expressive of surprise or 
astonishment on the appearance of something unexpected. 

AMA'ZEDNESS, s. the state of a person’s mind when 
affected with surprise, astonishment., confusion, or per- 
plexity. 

AMA'ZEMENT, s. confusion; perplexity; admiration; 
^surprise. 

AMAZING, part, that causes surprise, astonishment, or 
admiration. 

AMA'XINGLY, ad. in a manner capable of exciting 
astonishment, wonder, or admiration ; piodigiously ; sur- 
prisingly. 

AM AZOV, or Orellana , a river of South America, 
which lias its source among the Andes, in Peru, not far from 
the South Sea, from whence, running eastward, it pours 
into the ocean, directly under the equinoctial line. This 
largest of all rivers is, at its mouth, 160 miles broad; and, 
1600 miles from its mouth, 30 nr 40 fathoms deep. It 
runs at least 3000 miles, forms during its course many islands 
in itself, receives near 200 other rivers, many of which have 
a course of 600 or 000 leagues, some of them not inferior 
to the Danube or the Nile; and, in pouring itself into the 
ocean, repels the waters ot the sea to the distance of many 
leagues from the land. 

A' MAZO NS, s. [from A and /i«;oc, Gr.] a supposed race 
of waning women, in antiquity, living in Amasia, on the 
banks of the Euxino, and maintaining themselves as a na- 
tion of women, cm their own separate territory, distinctly 
from the men. Perhaps, in the ruder ages of antiquity, com- 
panics of women following their husbands to battle, and 
sometimes fighting their enemies, may have given rise to the 
romantic descriptions of the Amazons by the ancients; as in 
later times, the Amazons of South America seem to have had 
a similar origin, with the wonder-stricken Spaniards. It is 
certain, however, that the spirit of these heroines is some- 
times seen in a solitary individual: in the late Irish rebellion, 
Peggy Munro fought along with her brother, who com- 
manded the rebel army at Ballinahineh. 

AMAZO’NfA , a country in South America, bounded 
•>n the N. by Terra Firma and Guiana; on the E. by the 
Atlantic and Brazil; on the S. by Paraguay and Peru; and 
on the W. by Peru. It was first traversed in 1680, by Fran- 
cisco Orellana, who, coming from Peru, sailed down the 
great river to the Atlantic Ocean. Observing companies 


of women (or perhaps of men, for the Indians have a cus- 
tom of plucking out the beard by the roots) in arms, on its 
banks, he called the country Amazonia, or the land of thr. 
Amazons, and gave the name of Amazon to the river, which 
had formerly been called Maragnon. Condamine, who af- 
terwards went into those parts to measure a degree on the 
meridian, could perceive no such appearance of hostile wo- 
men. The soil is very rich and fertile ; the trees, fields, 
and plants arc verdant all the year round. The rivers and 
lakes are infested with crocodiles, alligators, and serpents. 
Their banks are inhabited by different tribes of Indians, 
governed by petty sovereigns, distinguished from their 
subjects by coronets of beautifil feathers. The Spaniards 
have made many attempts to settle in this country; but 
difficulties and disasters have hitherto rendeicd their de- 
signs abortive. On a part of the coast, between Cape North 
and the mouth of the Amazon, the Portuguese indeed have 
made some settlements. 

AMBAGES, s. [Lat.] a round-about way of expression. 
Circumlocution. 

AM BA'NSADE, $. [Er.] the office of a person who is com- 
missioned to negot iate the affairs of a state in foreign parts. 

AMBA'SSADOK, s. \uwbassfnleur % Fr.j a person sent 
in a public manner from one sovereign power to another, 
and supposed to represent the powe r from which he is 
sent. The person of an ambassador is inviolable. Am- 
bassadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. Ambas- 
sador ordinary , is he who constantly resides in the couit 
of another prince, to maintain a good midi rstanding, and 
look to the interest of his master. Till within these 2U0 
years, ambassadors in ordinary were not la aid of. All, 
till then, were ambassadors extraordinary ; tb.it is, such as 
are sent on some particular occasion, and who retire as 
soon as the affair is dispatched. By the law of nation* , 
none under the quality of a sovereign piince can send or 
receive an ambassador. 

AMBASSADRESS, s. [ambassadner. Fr.] in its primitive 
sense, the wife or lady of an ambassador; in a secondaiy 
one, a woman sent on a message. 

AM BASS AGE, s. [ambassayr, Fr.] the employ or office c f 
a person acting as an ambassador. 

AMBER, s. [fitnbar, Arab.] a kind of gum, or resin, found 
most plentifully in the Baltic, on the coast o‘* Prussia. Tin; 
physical qualities of this substance have recommended it in 
fumigation to remove defluxions, and in powder as an alte- 
rative, absorbent, sweetener, astringent, lituontiiptic, diuretic, 
&c. Being susceptible of a fine polish, it is cut into neck- 
laces, bracelets, s nut! -boxes, tVe. and also constitutes the basis 
of several kinds of varnish. It is highly endowed with tl .• * 
property of electricity. 

AMBERGRIS, s. a fragrant drug, that melts almost like 
wax, commonly of a grayish or ash colour, used both as a 
perfume and a cordial. Amhrryris is found on the sea coasts, 
particularly those of Africa, from the (’ape of Good Hope to 
the Red Sea sometimes in very large lumps, in tin* middle of 
which we frequently meet with stones, shells, and bones. 

A'MBERSBURY , a town in Wiltshire; maikct on 
Friday. Distant from London 78 miles. Population 944. 

A'MBKR-TREK, s. a shrub, whose beauty is in its small 
evergreen leaves, which grow as close as heath, and, being 
bruised between the fingers, emit a ver, fragrant odour. 

ATVIBIDE'XTER, s. [Lat.] one who has equally the use of 
both hands, or who can use both hands with the same facility, 
and for the same purpose; also, one who is ready to engagi 
on either side in party disputes. 

AMBIDEXTERITY, s. the power of being able to use 
both hands equally. Double-dealing. 

M 
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AMBIDEXTROUS, a . applied to one who can make use 
of either hand indifferently. 

AM UIDE'XTROUSN ESS, s. the quality of being able to 
use either hand with equal ease, or the engaging with (lifle- 
jent parties without scruple; double-dealing. 

AMBIENT, part, [ambicns, Lat.J that covers every part; 
that encompasses or surrounds. 

A'MBIGIJ, s. [Fr.J an entertainment, wherein the dishes 
are set on the table in a promiscuous manner, without any 
regard to order, so as to perplex the guests. 

AMBIGU ITY, 5 . [ambiyuitus, Lat.J the quality of a word 
or expression, received in different senses; words whose sig- 
nifications are doubtful or uncertain. We make use of an 
equivocation to deceive, of an ambiguity to keep in the dark 
from all, and of a double entendre to conceal from some. 

AMBIGUOUS, a. [ambiguus, Lat.J applied to expres- 
sions having more senses than one, which are not easily de- 
termined. 

AMBIGUOUSLY, ad. uttered in equivocal terms, or words 
having two senses. 

AMBI'GUOUSXESS, s. the quality which renders the 
signification of a word uncertain. 

AM Bf LOGY, s. [from ambo , Lat. and Xoyoc, Gr.J discourse 
of an ambiguous signification. 

AMBL'LOQUOUS, a. [from ambo and loquor , Lat.J using 
ambiguous expressions. 

AMBIT, s. [ ambitus , Lat.J a term in Geometry, signifying 
the boundary, outline, or circumference of any figure, regular 
or irregular; the compass or circuit of any thing. 

AMBITION, s. [ambitio, Lat.J is generally used in a bad 
sense, for an immoderate and illegal pursuit of power, a ve- 
hement desire of greatness or fame; a restlessness that can- 
not bear any competitor either in government or honour. 

AMBITIOUS, a. [ambit iosns, Lat.J desirous, longing 
after, and industrious to obtain a greater degree of power, 
an advancement in honour, or a more extensive dominion. 
Proud, lofty, aspiring; elegantly applied to inanimate things, 
and implying their being not contented with their present 
dimensions, or situation. 

AMBITIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which shews a desire 
or thirst after greater dignity, power, riches, dominion, or 
preferment. 

AMB1TIOUSN ESS, s. the quality of being desirous of a 
greater degree of honour, riches, or power. 

A'MBITUDE, s. compass; circuit. 

To A MBLE, v. n. [ambulo, Lat.J to move upon an amble; 
to move with a gentle motion; to move with an affected 
motion. 

A'MBLE, s. in Horsemanship, a pace wherein the two 
feet of a horse on the same side move at the same time, or 
together. 

A'MBLER, s. a horse that has been taught to amble, 

sometimes called a pacer. 

A'MBLESIDE , a town in Westmoreland, 27 5 miles 
from London. The market is on Wednesday. Popul. 10‘). r >. 

A'MBLINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to perform that 
pace byjockies called the amble. 

AMBRO'SI A, s. [apftgoaia, Gr.J the imaginary food of the 
heathen deities, which preserved them immortal. Figura- 
tively, applied to any delicious fruit, by way of hyperbole, 
and signifying that it. was fit for the god* T or that it would 
communicate immortality. 

AMBRO SIAL, a. [ambrosialis, Lat.J heavenly, delicious, 
or beyond the possession of mortals. 

AMBS-ACE, s. in Gaming, when two aces arc thrown at 
one time. 

AMBULATION, s. [ambulalio, Lat.J the act of walking. 


A'MBULATORY, a. [from ambnlo , Lat.J having the power 
of walking; moveable; a term applied to courts that were 
not fixed, but held sometimes at one place, and sometimes 
at another. 

AMBUSCADE, s. [embuscade, Fr.J a place wherein 
men are hid in order to surprise an enemy. Applied with 
great elegance to luxurious food, which teem with latent 
diseases. 

AMBUSCA'DO, a. [emboscada, Span.] a private place* 
wherein men are hid to surprise an enemy. 

AMBUSH, s. [nnbusche, Fr.J a place wherein soldiers 
are hid, in order to surprise an enemy# A snare laid by a 
private person to assassinate. 

AMBUSHED, a. lying in wait, hid in order to surprise. 

AM BUSH M ENT, s. a concealment in order to surprise. 

AMBU'STION, am-bus-ti-on, s. [amhustio, Lat.J in Medi- 
cine, the effect which fire, or bodies heated by it, have on the 
flesh; when caused by tire immediately, termed a burn; when 
by boiling liquors, a scald. 

A M EL, s. [email 9 Fr.J See Enamel. 

A MEW, ad. in Hebrew, signifies true, faithful, certain. It 
is also understood as expressing a wish, as Amen, so be it: or 
an affirmation. Amen , yes, 1 believe it. 

AMENABLE, «. [amenable, Fr.J in Law, responsible, or 
subject to inquiry and examination. Likewise tractable or 
easily governed. 

A M E X A X C E, s. conduct ; behaviour. Spcnsrr. 

To AMEND, r. a. [a me taler, Fr.J to alter something faulty 
for the better. Applied to writings, to correct. To reform, 
applied to manners or behaviour. To grow from a more infirm,, 
state to a better; to recover. 

AMENDABLE, a. capable of amendment, or possible, to 
to he amended. 

AMENDE, 5 . [Fr.J a fine by which a compensation is 
made for a fault committed. 

AME'NDER, the person who makes the changes or 
alterations in a thing for the better. 

AME NDMENT, s. [ amende mtnt , Fr.J an alteration which 
makes it better; a correction. A change from vice to virtue. 
It signifies a change from sickness towards health; a re- 
covery. 

AME NDS, s. [amende, Fr.J something paid to make good 
a damage done. Atonement, or satisfaction. 

AMENITY, s. [nvuvnitas, Lat.J a situation or prospect 
which affects the mind with pleasure or delight. 

To AME'KUE, ?». a. [ umrrcirr , Norm.J in Law, to inflict 
a pecuniary punishment, or tine a person a sum of money 
for an offence. 

AME'RCIER, s. the person who sets the fine upon an 
offender; or settles the value of the satisfaction or fine 
which is to be paid. 

AMERCEMENT, or AME RCIAMENT, s. in Law, the 
fine imposed on an offender against, the king, or other lord, 
who is convicted, and therefore stands at the mercy of either. 

A ME' MCA , the largest of the four grand divisions of the 
globe, is bounded on all sides by the ocean, and stretches, 
in its extensive range, through every inhabited latitude or 
climate in the world; and the waters on its northern extre- 
mity seem to be bound up in everlasting frost. The parts 
that have a vertical sun are so near the sea, or the lofty 
Andes, constantly covered with snow, that they experience 
not the excessive heats of Africa; and the complexion of the 
natives, or aborigines, is by no means very dark; it is gene- 
rally of a reddish or copper colour, from the straits of Ma- 
gellan to the borders of Hudson’s Bay. This immense con- 
tinent is divided into N. and S. America, which are joined 
by the Isthmus of Darien. Its mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
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are the largest in the world. America took its name from 
Americas Vespueius, a Florentine, who having accompanied 
Ojeda, a Spanish adventurer, thither, and drawing up an 
amusing history of his voyage, insinuated therein that he 
had first discovered that continent. The discovery of Ame- 
rica was made so lately as 1491, by Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese, a bold adventurer, a patriot, and a man of hu- 
manity. At that time, the authority of the pope over the 
whole world, was generally acknowledged throughout Eu- 
rope. lie had grunted to the Portuguese all the lands, 
islands, &c. they had discovered, or might discover, to the 
eastward of the Azores ; hence the other Europeans were de- 
prived of the advantages of the trade to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, which the Portuguese had hut lately 
discovered. The costly articles of the East, which had here- 
tofore come through the Red Sea and Mediterranean, and 
afforded to the Genoese a lucrative trade, were now brought 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Columbus saw, with concern, 
the loss his country had sustained, and concluding the earth 
to he round, proposed to evade the force of the pope’s bull, 
by sailing to India by a western course, llis countrymen 
were not better geographers than the bishop of Rome. They 
treated his schemes as the reveries of a mad-man; ho tried 
other courts of Europe with similar success, till at length 
Isabella, queeu of Spain, sold even her jewels to fit him out 
for the expedition. — America furnishes most of t\)e vegetable 
and mineral productions to be found in the other parts of 
the world, together with a variety of valuable drugs and 
other commodities, which were unknown here before its dis- 
covery. The animals on the north are much the same all 
round the pole, but in the southern parts of America they 
are generally more diminutive and feeble; and some tribes 
tliwe are, which, if ever they existed in the', old world (as 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are called,) have there become ex- 
tinct, while the most strong and savage quadrupeds seem 
not to have ever arrived here. Nearly the same variety of 
birds is found in the new world as in other parts, and some 
there are that arc peculiar to the climate. America extends 
a distance of nearly 10,000 miles, from lat. 50. 0. S. to the 
impenetrable depths of the northern frigid zone, where it 
neatly extends through every degree of western longitude 
from London; and varies in its breadth from its narrowest 
part, (>0 miles, at the Isthmus of Darien, to .‘3690, its greatest 
breadth, across the northern part, of North America. — Ame- 
rica may he divided into Indian Nations, United States, and 
European Polonies. The countries possessed by Great 
Britain are, Labrador, or New Britain, Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The French 
have Cayenne; the Dutch, Sirrinam; and the Portuguese, 
Brasil. The Spaniards appear to have lost their possessions 
in North and South America, as most of their colonies have 
revolted, ami, after a bloody struggle, have become inde- 
pendent Republics. The United States originally consisted 
of thirteen States, viz. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and S. Carolina, 
and Georgia. To these have since been added, Vermont, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana. There are, besides, the Floridas, lately ceded by Spain ; 
and three territories, on the east of the Mississippi, viz. Ala- 
bama, Michigan, and the north-west territory; and the Mis- 
souri territory on the west. The population of the United 
States, in 18*20, amounted to 10,405,547 souls. 

A'MEHSHAM , or Aymondcsham, a town in Bucking- 
hamshire, with a market on Tuesday. It consists of a long 
street, lying in the road ; about the middle is a cross one, 
and in the intersection is a cRurch. There are four aims- 


houses and a freeschool. It was disfranchised by Jie Reform 
Bill. Population 2816. It is 26 miles N.W. of London. 

AMETHYST, s. [from fyiSwoc, Or.] a gem of a purple 
colour, which seems composed of a strong blue and deep 
red ; and according as either of these colours prevail, afford- 
ing different tinges of purple, sometimes approaching to vio- 
let, and sometimes even fading to a pale rose colour. In 
Heraldry, it is a term for a purple colour in the coat of a 
nobleman, in use with those who blazon by precious stones 
instead of metals and colours . This in a gentleman's es- 
cutcheon is called Pur pure, and in those of sovereign princes 
Mercury. 

AMETHY'STINE, am-e-this-tin, a. of a fine violet purple 
colour, resembling that of an amethyst. 

A'M I A BLE, a-me-a-bl, a. [tamable, Fr.] that is an object of 
love. That is able to attract the affection of love or delight. 

A'MIABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a person 
or thing an object of delight, pleasure, or love. 

A'M 1 ABLY, ad. iu^uch a manner as to gain love. 

AMIA'NTHU.S, s. a sort of stone like alum, by some 
called Earth-flax, and by others Salamander’s hair ; a fibrous, 
flexile, and elastic mineral substance, composed of short 
and abrupt filaments. It has these surprising properties, 
that it will neither give tire with steel, nor ferment with 
aquafortis; if thrown into the fire, it will endure the most 
extreme heat without the least injury to its texture. It is 
found iii Egypt, Tartary, Siberia, Anglesey in Wales, Scot- 
land, and other parts. 

A'M IC A BLE, a. [amicahilis, Lat.] endowed with all the 
qualities, kindness, and social benevolence, which can ki.it 
the tie of friendship. 

A'M ICA BLENESS, s. that quality which is exerted in 
performing acts of kindness, and in exercising the offices 
of friendship. 

A'M IC ABLY, ad. in such a manner as is consistent with 
the warmest affection. 

A'M ICE, s. [from amictus . Lat.] the first or undermost of 
the six garments worn by priests, and next to the alb. 

AM I'D, or AMI DST, prep. |o and mid, Sax.] in the mid- 
dle, with respect to situation; applied to things, placed in a 
straight line, between or in the centre. 

A' MIENS, a handsome, large, and ancient city in the de- 
partment of Somme. It has 3 bridges over as many branches 
of the Somme, 5 gates, and contains 41, ‘294 inhabitants. It 
has manufactures of linen and woollen cloth, which employ, in 
the city and adjacent country, 30,000 people.* A treaty of 
peace was concluded here, March ‘27, 1802, between Spain, 
Holland, France, and England. It is on the road from 
Calais to Paris, 20 miles S. K. of Abbeville, and 75 N. of 
Paris. Lat. 49. 54. N. Ion. 2. 28. E. 

AMI SS, ad. [a and mis, Sax.| wrong, or contrary to any 
law, divine or moral. Impiopi rly, or inconsistently with the 
dictates of reason. 

A M I'SSIO N , s. [ amissio , I .at.] loss. 

A'MITY, s. a state wherein theie is the greatest concord, 
harmony, or mutual intercourse, between two or more per- 
sons. Applied to nations, peace, wherein states are employ- 
ed in promoting the good of each other. 

A'MTAVICH , or Amhrovh , a village on the noith of 
Anglesey. 25 miles W. of Beaumaris, and 275 from Lon- 
don. It votes with Beaumaris for a uriuher of parliament. 

AM MO N I AC, (GUM) s. uith Physicians, a ^um.or more 
properly a gum-resin, extracted from a ferulactous plant 
growing in some parts of Asia and Atiicn. 

AMMO NIAC, (SAL) s. a volatile salt, of two kinds. The 
ancient was a native salt, geiiciatcd in inns, where pilgrims 
travelling from the temple of Jupiter Ammon used tu lodge. 
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whose camels, mining in the stables, a salt arose out of it, 
denominated Ammoniac . The modern Sal Ammoniac is 
entirely factitious, and made in Egypt with soot, a lit lie sea- 
salt, and the urine of cattle. This our chemists imitate, by 
adding one part of common salt to live cf urine; with which 
some mix that, quantity of soot.. 

AMMOM'At'AL, a . that has the properties of ammoniac, 
as above described. 

AMMUNITION, s. [probably from mnnitio , LiU.] such 
arms, instruments, and stores, as arc necessary to carry on 
war; military stores. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD, s. bread provided for an army 
or garrison. 

AM \ ESTY, s. [(\ftvTjTia t Or.] an act wherein a prince 
promises pardon to criminals for offences past ; an act of 
oblivion. 

A'MNfON, or A'MNIOS, s. [probably from dpwj, Gr.] 
the innermost membrane with which the betas in the womb 
is most immediately covered, and wit^ which the rest of the 
secuiulines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. 

AMO NG, or AMO NGST, prep, [amany, Sax.] present, or 
residing with. 

A'MOU 1ST, s. [from amor , Lat.] one who is captivated with 
the charms of a female; one who is in love; a lover. 

A'MOHOUS.a. [awourewj", Fr.] fond; smitten with love at 
the sight of an amiable object; naturally inclined to love. * 

A'MOROUXLY, ad. with great appearance of affection or 
love; in a fond or loving manner. 

AMO'RT, a. [/) la mart , Fr.] spiritless. 

A MO RT1 ZA'TIO N , A M ( )' RTIZ K M FNT, 5 . [amortissement, 
Fr.] in Law, a transferring of lands to a corporation, <5 fcc. to 
remain iu their possession forever; called an alienation of 
lands or tenements in mortmain. 

To AMO RTIZE, ?*. a. \amortir , Fr.] to alien or transfer 
lands to any corporation, guild, or fraternity, for ever. 

To AMO'VE, v. a. [ amovco , Lat.] in Law, to move a person 
from his post or station. 

To AMOU'NT, v. it. [monfer, Fr.] applied to arithmetical 
process, to make up, to come to, when all the separate parts 
or figures are added together; to compose when united. 

AMOU'NT, s. in Arithmetic, the sum produced by the 
addition of several numbers or quantities ; the product of 
several quantities, added together; the consequence, result, 
or value. 

AMOU'R, a-moor, s. [amour, Fr.] a love intrigue; includ- 
ing the secondary idea of something vicious. 

AMPE'LITES, s. See Cavxf.t. ('oat,. 

AMPHI'BIOUS, ain-fib-c-us, a. [from apfi and fit nr, Gr.] 
that can live both upon the earth and in the water, as if either 
element was natural to it. The beaver, frog, otter, tortoise, 
sea-calf, crocodile, &c. arc of this species. 

AMPlllBO'LOG Y, s. [aptjnftoXoyia, Gr.] in Rhetoric, an 
abuse of language, wherein words are so placed in a sen- 
tence, that they will admit of a different, sense, according, to 
the different manner of combining them; as in the follow- 
ing sentence: Noli rerjem oc cider c timerc bonum cst. Which 
may either be rendered, “Do not fear to kill the king; it is 
a good action:” or “Do not kill the king; for it is good to 
fear, or decline it.** 

AMPIirCTYONS, s. in Grecian antiquity, an assembly 
composed of deputies from the different states of Greece; and 
resembling in some measure the diet of the German empire. 

AMPIILSB/E'NA, s. [Lat.] a serpent supposed to have two 
heads, and by consequence to move with either end foremost 

AMPHI'SCII, 8. [afKfn'vKtot, from u/i^iand okicl % Or.] those 
people who live between the tropics ; so called, because, 
according to the sun’s coming up to the two solstices, the 


shadow changes, and falls sometimes on the right, and some- 
times on the left hand. 

AM Pi 1 1 TH EAT It E, s . [ap^&tarpov, from u/apl and Stuopiu, 
Gr.] in Antiquity, a large edifice, either round or oval, with 
seals or benches rising one above another, upon which the 
people sat to behold the combats of gladiators or wild 
beasts, and other sports. They were at first only built of 
wood, but in the reign of Augustus there was one erected of 
stone. 

A'MPLE, a. [amplu. s, Lat.] applied to extent, wide or spa- 
cious. Applied to bulk, large, great, or big. Applied to per- 
mission, or liberties granted, full; without restraint.. Applied 
to gifts, large, liberal. Applied to writings, full, minute, con- 
taining all the circumstances. 

A'MPLENESS, s. largeness, splendour. 

To A' IMP LI ATE, v. a. [amp ho, Lat.] to enlarge, extend, to 
make additions to. 

AMPLIATION, s. [ ampliatio , Lat.] applied to rumours, 
increasing their sense by additional circumstances; an ex- 
aggeration or enlargement. Enlargement, or dwelling long 
upon a subject. 

To AMPLI'FICATE, v. a. [amplijico, Lat.] to enlarge, to 
dwell long upou a subject. 

AMPLIFICATION, s. [amplification Lat.] enlargement, or 
increase of dimensions, applied to a body; but, generally 
speaking, it is used for whatever consists in a heightening 
of a description, commendation, definition, or the blame of a 
thing, by such an enumeration of particulars as most forcibly 
affects the passions. Hyperbolical expression. 

A MPLIFIER, s. one who enlarges. 

To AMPLIFY, v. a. [ampins and jio, Lat..] to increase the 
dimensions, or number of parts, applied to matter or b(^^. 
To increase or heighten, applied to quality. To extender 
enlarge, applied to power or dominion. To render complete, 
or increase by additions, applied to writings. To expatiate, 
to treat fully, or enlarge upon. To represent in a pompous, 
heightened, and hyperbolical manner. 

AMPLITUDE, .v [amplitudo, Lat.] compass, or extent. 
Greatness, or largeness. Capacity, endued with powers suf- 
ficient. Amplitude , in Astronomy, is an areli of the hori/un, 
intercepted between the east and west part thereof, and the 
centre of the sun, star, or planet, at its rising or setting; at 
the rising it is called Ortive, at the setting Occasive. 

A'MPLY, ad. largely, liberally; at large; copiously. 

A'MPTHUJ; a market town in Bedfordshire*, distant, from 
London 4 /> miles. The niaikct is 011 Thursday. Pop. Hi88. 

To A'MPUTATE, r. a. [amputo, Lat.J in Surgery, to cut 
off a limb. 

AMPUTATION, , 9 . [ampul atio, Lat.] in Surgery, the cut- 
ting off a limb of the body. 

AMSDO'R FIANS, in Church History, a sect of Protes- 
tants in the sixteenth century,’ who took that name from 
Amsdorf their leader. They maintained, that good works 
were not only unprofitable, but even opposite and pernicious 
to salvation. 

AMSTERDAM , a large, rich, populous, trading, and 
handsome city of Holland, and the capital of the whole 
kingdom. It was formerly a lordship belonging to the 
lords of Amstel ; was ruined in 1 300, but afterwards re- 
built. The >valls are high, and well fortified ; and the 
bridge which joins the rampart, is built over the river Amstel, 
one of the finest pieces of architecture in those parts. Few 
cities have their public buildings so fine, numerous, and well 
kept. Here are many handsome churches, and hospitals for 
persons of all ages, sexes, religions, and countries. The Ex- 
change is one of the principal ornaments of the city, and the 
harbour is one of the largest ahd finest in Europe, where a 
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vast number of mcroh.int ships may always he seen; though 
there is a bur at its entrance, which is, however, a very 
great security against foreign enemies. The foundation of 
this town is laid upon piles, driven into a morass, and under 
the stadtlmuse alone are 1. '3,000. The houses are brick and 
stone, the streets spacious and well paved, and most of them 
have canals, with rows of trees on each side. "With regard to 
its magnitude, it is computed to he about half as big as Lon- 
don; and none of the inhabitants are idle. Before the revo- 
lution, (See Holland) it. was governed by a college of '30 
senators, who held their places for life, and 12 burgomasters, 
four of whom were always sitting. It is seated at the con- 
tinence of the livers Amstel and Wye, 80 miles N. by K. of 
Antwerp, 175 K. by N. of London, 210 N. by E. of Baris, 
d.‘30 W. of Copenhagen, .500 N. W. of Vienna, and 870 N. 
W. of Rome. Lat. .52. 2’3. N. Ion. 41. 58. K. 

AMULET, s. | amulet tc, Fr.) a charm or preservative usu- 
ally hung about, tin* neck as a defence against mischief, witch- 
craft, or as a cure for some disease. 

To AM 1 "^E, v. a . [amuser, Fr.] to employ a person’s 
thoughts on some object that may engage them from wan- 
dering to any other, including the idea of something trifling. 
To entertain witlu something agreeable, which has not force 
enough to divert, and wants importance to please. 

AM U S KM ENT, s. an employment, in order to avoid the 
tediousness of inaction. Any thing which engages the mind, 
or is the subject of the senses; an entertainment. Svxos. 
The general idea of diversion and amusement is innocent re- 
creation; hut that of amusement, implies tranquil entertniii- 
>ment; that o {'diversion, tumultuous merriment: card-playing, 
concerts, plays, Ac. are amusements; cricket, cudgel-playing, 
l^se-raei-s, Ac. arc diversions. 

AML'SIVK, a. that engages the attention to something 
trifling, specious, and delusive. 

AM Y'GDALINK, a. [from amygdala , Lat.] resembling 
almonds. 

A M V R A'LDISM, s. a name, given by some writers to 
the doctrine, of universal grace, as explained and asserted 
bv Amvraldus and bis followers, about the middle of the 
1 7 tli century. 

AN, article , \anc, Saw] an indefinite article put before, 
nouns of the singular number, which begin with a vowel, or 
an /«*, w lit*ii not sounded or aspirated, as an eve, an hour; 
but if aspirated, the h then is looked on as having the power 
of another consonant, and a is used, as a hand, a hare. 
Applitd to number, it signifies one, in a loose and unde- 
termined sense. 

A\\\\, S. | ri.ru, Gr.] a term used by Physicians to denote 
an equal quantity of ingredients to be used in compounding 
medicine; and in their recipes is thus abbreviated, J, or aa. 

A'NA, Alias, or books in Ana, are collections of the memo- 
rnorahle sayings of persons of learning and wit, such as Cau- 
saboniana, or the savings of Causabou, etc. 

ANA BAPTISTS, S. |from «m and /JuTrr/^M, Gr.] a religi- 
ous sect, whose distinguishing tenet is, that persons are not 
to be baptized before they come to years of discretion, and 
are able to give ail account of the principles of their profes- 
sion. The first, founders of this sect were originally disciples 
of Martin Luther, whose names were Nicholas S torch, Mark 
Stubner, and Thomas Munzer ; they first broached their 
principles in 1511. In England, they differ but very little 
from other Protestant Dissenters, except in rejecting infant 
baptism; as appears from their confession of faith, published 
in 1089. 

ANAGA'MPTIC, ft. [from uiWi/iflrw, Gr.] that is return- 
ed; beat back again; reflected. In the plural, Amicamp - 
tics is a term applied to that part of' Philosophy which 


treats of the reflections of the rays of light, called likewi.se 
Catoptrics. 

A N ACATH A'RTIC, a. [arak-aSaprtkbr y Or.J ill Medicine, 
that purges upwards as a vomit. 

AN AT! HO RET, s. See Anchorite. 

A NAT li RON ISM, an-ak-kro-nism, 5. [Yuri and ^poror, 
Gr.] in Chronology, the misplacing an action with respect to 
the time in which it was performed; a mistake in computing 
the time when an event happened. 

ANAOLATICS, s. [from dtakXau, Gr.] the doetiine of 
refracted light; dioptrics. 

AN ACREO'NTIC, a. applied to verses in imitation iff 
Anacreon, a famous poet, who flourished in the tjOth Olym- 
piad, about 400 years before? Christ, and wrote in the jovial 
or bacchanalian strain. In English, they consist, of seven 
syllables; and in Latin, of three feet and a half. 

ANADIPLO SIS, s. [dvttf/irXwffir, Gr.] reduplication; a 
figure in Rhetoric, in which the last word of a lbri going 
member of a period becomes the first, of the following: as 
“He retained his virtues amid all his misfortmus , misfoi- 
t uncs which only his virtues brought upon him.” In Me- 
dicine, the return of the paroxysm of a lever, chiefly of a 
semi-tertian. • 

ANAGO'GICAL, a. [from uvnywyri, Or.] mysterious, trans- 
porting. This word is seldom usid, but with regaid to the 
different senses of scripture. The unapwjtetd s» n>«? is, when 
the sacred text is explained with regard to eternal life, the. 
point which Christians should have in view. '1 bus the re^t 
of the Sabbath, in the anoyoyical sense, signifies the upo-e 
of everlasting happiness. 

A'NAGRAM, s. [am and ypr S/i/ia, Gr.] the transposition of 
the letters of some name, whereby a m vv woid is formed either 
to the. advantage or disadvantage of the person or thing to 
which the name belongs. 

ANALE'CTA, or A'NALECT, s. the remains or the frag- 
ments taken off the table. In Literature, it is used to de- 
note a collection of small pieces, as essays, remains, Ac. 
A miscellany. 

ANA LE MMA, s. \tnciXr t ppa, Gr.] in Geometry, a pro- 
jection of the spheio on the plane of the meridian, lithogra- 
phically made by straight lim s and ellipses, the eye being 
supposed at an infinite distance, and in the east or west 
points of the horizon ; likewise an instrument of brass or 
wood, upon which this kind of projection is drawn. 

ANALE PTICS, s. [from MruXijTrriKor, Gr.] in Physic, me- 
dicines proper to restore the body when emaciated either by 
the long continuance of a disorder, or want ot food. 

ANALOGICAL, a. [am Xoytkm:, Gr.) applied to words, a 
term which signifies any paiticular idea as attributed to several 
others, not by way of rt semblance, but on account ot some 
evident reference to the original idea. 

ANALOGICALLY, id. in a manner wherein there is some 
resemblance to the thing compared, though it may not. hold 
good with respect to all its properties. 

ANA' LOG ISM, .V. [a v a \oy i frpbr. Or.] reason. In Logic, 
an argument drawn from the cause to the e fleet, and import- 
ing an unanswerable necessity. 

To ANALOGIZE, v. a. to turn : nto analogy; to form a 
resemblance or run a parallel between tilings which differ; 
to interpret a thing as if it had a reference or resemblance 
to something else. 

ANA LOGOUS, a. [am and Xoynr, Gr.] that hears a re- 
semblance. to a thing ill some particulars, but not in all. 

ANA LOGY, s . [rimAoym, Gr.| a resemblance which one 
tiling bears to another in some ot its propei jcs or qualities, 
though not in all. XYhcii we speak of the Divine Being, we 
are obliged to have recourse to this method ot expressing 
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ourselves, because divine matters are not the object of our 
senses, and cannot be conceived any other ways than by their 
similitude, proportion, or connection with sensible tilings; 
so that analogy means a resemblance in kind or sort, but a 
difference with respect to manner. Among Geometricians, 
ir denotes a similitude of ratios. In Medicine, it is the si- 
militude observable among several diseases, which, accord- 
ingly, are treated in nearly the same manner. By Gramma- 
rians, it is used to signify the agreement of several words 
in one common mode; as, love, loved; hate , hated . In Rhe- 
toric, it is a figure of speech, otherwise called Comparison. 

ANA LYSIS, s. [ dmAv/ric, Gr.] a separation of a com- 
pound body into several parts. Among Logicians, it is a 
method of tracing things backwards to their source, and re- 
solving knowledge iuto its original principles. With Ma- 
thematicians, it is the art of discovering the truth or false- 
hood of a proposition; or its possibility or impossibility; by 
supposing the proposition, as it stands, to be true; and exa- 
mining what follows from thence, until wo .arrive at some 
evident truth, or some impossibility, of which the first pro- 
position is a necessary consequence; and from thence esta- 
blish the truth or impossibility of that proposition. In Che- 
mistry, it is the reduction of a mixed body into its principles; 
which is done principally by fire. The ancient chemists ad- 
mitted only three principles or elements, salt, sulphur, and 
mercury; to which the moderns have added water and earth; 
into these all bodies are resolvable by a chemical anulvffjs, 
though no operation, no human art, can exhibit them pure 
and elementary. In Anatomy, it is the dissection of an ani- 
mal. In Grammar, it is the explaining the etymology, con- 
struction, and other properties of words. In Rhetoric, it is 
tiie stripping an oration of all its flowery dress of tropes and 
figures, or, shewing what use the orator has made of them, 
to embellish and set off every thing to the best advantage. 

ANALYTIC, tt . [uruXi/rococ, Gr.] the manner of resolving 
a thing into its primary, elemental, or constituent parts; the 
reducing a book into the several topics which it treats of. 

ANALYTICAL, a. that pretends to resolve things into their 
first principles. 

ANALYTICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to separate a 
thing into the parts of which it is composed ; to resolve a sub- 
ject into its first principles. 

To A'NALY/E, ?\ a. Gr.] in Chemistry, to re- 

solve a compound into its first principles. To investigate or 
trace a thing to its first principles or motives. 

ANALY'/KR, s. that which can reduce a thing into its 
first principles. 

ANAMORPFIO'SIS, [(ua^op<pu(Tlg, Gr.] in Perspective, 
the describing a figure, which in one point of view shall ap- 
pear to be deformed, and monstrously misshapen, but in 
another regular, and in due proportion; or a delineation of 
an object which shall appear monstrous to the naked eye, 
but when viewed in a cylindrical mirror, shall appear regu- 
lar and harmonious. Tlu rfe are several pieces of this kind 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

ANA'NA, s. in Botany, the pine-apple, so called from its 
resemblance to the cones of pines. 

A NAP/KST, s. in ancient Poetry, a foot, consisting of two 
short syllables and one long, just the reverse of the daetvl. 

AN AT IlOK A, 5 . [d»'a0ofjfi, Gr.] a figure, when several 
clauses of a sentence are begun with the same word or sound ; 
as, Where is the wise i where is the scribe ? u'here is the dis- 
puter of this world i" 

AN APLKRO 11C, a. [from der(7r\^pom, Gr.] in Medicine, 
that incains, or fills up any wound with flesh. 

A N ARCH, an-ark, s. (d and dp\or, Gr.] one who is the 
author or promoter of confusion, or sedition; a rebel. 


ANA'RCHICAL, an-ark-i-kal, a. that is not subject to 
rule, law, or government; rebellious, or seditious. 

A NARCHY, an-ar-ky, $. [dvap^ia, Gr.] a state wherein 
there is not (or no one will acknowledge) a supreme magis- 
trate; a state wherein people are without the enforcement 
of laws, and will not submit to them; rebellion; sedition; 
and confusion. 

AN ASA' RCA, an-a-sar-ka, s . [from dya and aap£, Gr.] in 
Physic, a kind of universal dropsy, wherein the skin appears 
bloated, and yields to the impression like dough. 

ANASTOMO'SIS, s. [dyu.Tvpu)oi c , Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
inosculation, or opening of two vessels into each other. 

ANATHEMA, 5 . [dvdStpa, Gr.] among the Jews, signi- 
fied, First, something dedicated to the service of the Deity; 
Secondly, something devoted to destruction; Thirdly, a per- 
son who was the object of universal aversion; and Fourthly, 
one who, on aecouut of some offence, was denied the privi- 
leges of society, and banished from the synagogue. 

ANATHKMA'TIf -ALLY, act. in the manner of ail ana- 
thema, or sentence of excommunication. 

To ANATHEMATIZE, v. a. to pronounce the sentence of 
excommunication against any person. 

ANATOCISM, s. [dyaroKLrrf.utt:, Gr.] the accumulation of 
interest upon interest; the addition of the interest due for 
money .lent, to the original sum. A species of usury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

ANATOMICAL, a. that is used in Anatomy to separate 
the parts of an animal or substance to be dissected; that is 
discovered by anatomy, or in the dissection of a body; that 
is separated, applied to the small and constituent particles of, 
a body. 

ANATOMIST, s. [a natomiste, Fr.] oiiq who dissects Uy 
body of human creatures, brutes, or plants; dividing ev® 
one of the parts from each other; inquiring into their several 
uses and properties; their various affections; the wonder of 
their si 1 net u re, &c. 

To ANATOMIZE, v. a. [dyarffivu, Gr.] to dissect or sepa- 
rate, by means of instruments, every part of the body; to 
discover all the properties of a* truth or thing; to lay open the 
secret motives, affections, or dispositions of a person’s mind. 

ANATOMY", s. [dearo/i//, Gr.] the dissecting or separating 
the parts of a human or vegetable body, in order to discover 
its structure, and the different uses of its several parts. 

A'NCKSTOlt, 5 . [ anccstre , Fr.] the person from whom 
one is descended by birth. N ynov. It is distinguished from 
predecessor, because that is used to signify those whom we 
succeeded in dignity and office; but ancestors, those whom we 
follow by natural descent, and as men, whether by father or 
mother’? side. 

A'NCKSTREL, a. i\\ Law, that may be claimed in right 
of our ancestors; or, that has been done by them. 

A'NCESTRY, s. such persons of a family from whom a 
person is descended; family, lineage, progenitors; pedigree, 
descent, or birth. 

A'NCHOR, ank-or, s. [ anchora , Lat.] an instrument form- 
ed of a strong piece of iron, with a double hook or two barb? 
at one end, and a ring to hold a cable with in the other, used 
to keep ships or other vessels from driving with the wind, 
tide, or currents. It is used with the following verbs, to 
drop, or cast, which imply the letting down; and to weigh.' 
which signifies the pulling np of the anchor. There are se- 
veral kinds of anchors, 1. The sheet anchor, which is the 
largest, and never used but in violent storms. 2. The tw< 
bowers, used in a harbour. 3. The stream anchor. 4. Tin 
grapnel. In Heraldry, it is the emblem of Hope, and taken 
for such in a spiritual as well as in a temporal sense. 

To A NCHOR, ank-or, v «.*to be secured from danger; 
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to be kept from driving, by means of an anchor. Figura- 
tively, to fasten, to stop. 

A'NCHORAGE, s. the effect which an anchor has, so as to 
hold or keep a ship from driving; the anchors themselves, or 
the duty paid for anchoring in a port. 

A' NC HO RET, or A'NGIIORITE, ank-o-ret, s. 
ojjn)c, Gr.] one who goes into deserts and unfrequented 
places, in order to practise the greatest austerities, and put 
himself out of the reach of temptation. 

ANCIIO'VY, s. [anchova, Span.] a small fish, much used 
for sauce, fished for on the coast of Provence, generally in 
the nighttime, with a light at the stern of the vessel. 

A'NCIENT, or A'NTIENT, s. the flag or streamer of a 
ship, or the bearer of a flag. Also, old men who have 
served the several otiices of their parish, and arc usually 
called upon to give their opinions on public occasions. Also, 
those that lived in old times. Among the Lawyers in the 
Temple, such as are passed their reading arc called Ancients; 
and in (bay’s Inn, it is one of the four classes that compose 
the society, which consists of ancients , barristers, benchers, 
and students. 

A'NCIENT, a. [widen, hr.] that has endured for some 
time; that has been formerly, or some time ago; opposed to 
modern , but not to new. Applied to life, or the duration of 
things. 

A NCIENTLY, ad. in former times, in times long past, or 
before the present instant. 

A'NCIENTRY, s. a pedigree which can be traced a great 
many years backwards; or a family which has been noted for 
•a long course of years. • 

ANCl'LLARY, a. subservient as a handmaid. 

•AND, conj. [and. Sax.] a particle, bv which sentences are 
joined together, signifying that what was affirmed or denied 
of the sentence before it, bolds good, or may be affirmed, 
likewise of that which comes after it. 

ANDA'NTE, s. a Musical term, signifying, that every note 
must he played very distinctly, especially in thorough bases. 

A' N l ).ES, otherwise called ConU/licra , a great chain of 
mountains, which run almost the whole length of South 
America, parallel to the sea-shore, and terminating at the 
Straits of Magellan. They are the highest and must remark- 
able mountains in the world ; for those within the torrid 
zone are always covered with snow; and in passing over the 
lowest part of them, you are in danger of being starved with 
cold. There are a great many volcanoes, which break out 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another; and by 
melting the snow, occasion such a torrent of water, that num- 
bers of men and cattle have perished. 

ANDI'RONS, 5 . irons placed at each end of a grate, in 
which a spit turns; or irons on which wood is laid to burn 
instead of a grate. 

A' N DOVER, a borough-town in Hampshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is a large town, sends two members to par- 
liament, and is a great thoroughfare on the western road, and 
G3 miles W. by S. of London. Population 4843. 

ANDREWS, St. a town in Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, with a university; formerly the metropolis of Scot- 
land, and the sec of an archbishop, but the cathedral church 
is now in ruins. It has a prospect of the German ocean. 
The university consists of three colleges, the Old College, St, 
Leonard’s, and the New College. The inhabitants, including 
the district, are stated in the population returns of 1831, at 
28,881. St. Andrew’s, in conjunction with Cupar and five 
other towns, sends one member to parliament. The harbour 
is not in a good condition, though there passed an act of 
parliament in 1728 to repair it. It is 30 miles N. E. of 
Edinburgh, and 45 E. N E. of Stirling. 


ANDRO'GYNOUS, a. [from «n) o and yun), Gr.] an »j>,- 
thet given to those animals or persons which have tL »■ dis- 
tinction of both sexes in the same individual. 

A'NECDOTE, a?, [did dor or, Gr.] an article relating to :« 
secret transaction of a person’s life, whether it be that of a 
prince or private person; a piece of secret history. 

ANEMO'GRAPHY, s. [from uytpnc and ypdfu/, Gr.] a de- 
scription of the winds. 

ANEMO'METER, s. [from dif/wt; and furptw, Gr.] a 
machine or instrument to measure the force of the wind. 

AN 17 MONK, s. fuvt/idiyij, dr.] a plant. 

ANKMO'SCOPE, s. [itiifAor and trKondr, Gr.] an instal- 
ment. for determining the- course and velocity of the wind. 

AN 17 NT, prep, a Scotch word signifying about, concern- 
ing; over against, opposite to. 

ANKS, or AWNS, s. the beards or spires of corn. 

A'NhLRISM, s. [from dytvpvyio, Gr.] in Surgerv, a tumor 
or swelling caused by the weakness of an arterv ; or bv blood 
extravasated and spread under the flesh by a wound, or a rup- 
ture of nu artery. 

ANEW, ad. [ ncowe , Sax.] again; over again; once more. 

ANFR.VCTUOIJS, a. [from anfractus, Lat.] winding; 
mazy; full of turnings, ami winding passug< s. 

A'NGKL, s. [angdus, Lnt.j a name given to those spiri- 
tual beings who are employed by God in 1 1 m» government of 
the world. The word signifies a nu -senger. We read of 
evil an yds, the ministers of God’s wrath; as, the destroying 1 
angel, the angel of death, the umjtl of Satan, the nnqel of 
the bottomless pit. A nyel, is likewise the name of an an- 
cient gold coin in England, having the figure of an angel 
engraved on it, of the value of K>s. Figuratively, a person 
of exquisite beauty, and supeiior to the common 11.111 of 
mortals. 

ANGE'LIO, a. resembling, belonging to, or partaking of, 
the nature of angels. 

ANGF/LIOA, s. [Lat.] a plant of great esteem among Phy- 
sicians, being reputed stomachic, cordial, ulcxiphannie, and 
of great use in pestilential fevers and contagious distempers; 
but now chiefly regarded as a cat miriaf ivc. 

ANGELICAL, a. [any dints, Lat.| that resembles an- 
gels; that belongs to, or partakes of the property or nature 
of angels. 

A'NGKR, ang-gur, $. [anger. Sax.] a. desire of thwarting 
the happiness of another, on account of an injury received. 
Syxox. The word anger implies a passion m« 1. iritcin.il and 
lasting; whereas the expression in a pas* ion, carries in its 
idea a sudden external gust of anger, short hut vioh nr. 

To A'NGKR, r. a. to injure or otfi nd a person, so as to 
provoke him to resentment, or to desire to thwart one’s 
happiness. 

A'NGERLY, ad. in the manner of, or like a person who 
resents an injury. 

ANGI'NA, s. [Lat.] a disease or swelling of the throat, 
called the quinsy. 

ANGIOGRAPHY, s. [from dyynny and yen # K # n* 1 , Gr.] a 
description of the. vessels or tubes of the human body. 

ANGIO'LOGY, s. [dyytloy and \6yur, Gr.j a treatise or 
discourse of the vessels of the human body. 

A'NGLK, s. \anguhts, Lat. ) in Geometry, the moating of 
two lines which incline to each other, ; id meet in a point. 

A'NGLK, s. [angel. Sax.] an instrument to catch fish with, 
consisting of a fine, hook, and rod. 

To A'NGLK, v. a. to fish with a hook, line, and rod. 
Figuratively, to entice hv some allurements u- artifice. 

A'NGLE-ROD, s. the rod to which the line and hook are 
fastened in angling. 

A'NGLER, s. he that fishes with a rod, hook, and lim* 
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ANGLES, an ancient German nation, originally a branch 
of the Suevi; who, after various migrarions, settled in that 
part of Denmark, and duchy of Sleswick, which to this day 
is called Angel , and of which Flensbourg is the capital. 
Were they wore known, even in the time of Tacitus, by the 
name of Angli. To this nation the llritons applied for suc- 
cours against the Scots and Piets. The Angles therefore 
came over in great numbers, and had the honour of giving 
the name of Anglin to Kngland. 

AXGLESEA , or Anglesey , Isle of, the most western 
county of N. Wales, through which the packets regularly 
pass between London and Dublin. It was called by the 
ancients Mona, and was the seat of the Druids, of whom 
there serin to be some monumental remains, in the erections 
of huge stones, as at Stonehenge. Anglesoa is separated 
from Carnarvonshire bv a long and narrow strait, called 
Menai.or Menu, which, in some places, however, is fordable 
at. low water. It is about .4 miles long and 1 *S broad; 
contains 71 parishes, and had, in 1841, 4S,3‘2/3 inhabi- 
tants. It is a fertile spot, has some valuable quarries, and 
a very rich copper mine on Parv’s Mount. The chief town 
is Beaumaris, which is about * 2/50 miles distant from 
London. 

ANCiLTCTSM, s. [from A tights, Lat.] a form of speech 
peculiar to the English language; an English idiom. 

A' N OLIVO, verbal noun , the diversion of fishing by a rod, 
line, and hook, armed with a bait. 

A XGO'LA, a kingdom on the western coast of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the river Danda, which separates it 
from Congo; and on the. S. by the Coanza. The soil pro- 
duces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, grain of various 
kinds, and great variety of fruits. Although the Portugne««* 
preserve their superiority in Angola, yet the English, Dutch, 
and other European nations, carry on trade with the. natives 
for various commodities. 

A'NGRILY, ad. in a manner which bespeaks resentment 
on account of some injury. 

A'NGHY, n. desirous of revenge, on account of some 
affront; highly displeased. 

A'.VGULSJT, s. \ angoisse, Fr.] excessive pain, applied to 
the body. Immoderate, or the highest, degree of sorrow, 
nnxiefv, and forlute, applied to the mind. 

A'XGLISflEl), ft. afterted with the profoundcst anxiety, 
torture, and sorrow, on account of some calamity. 

A'NGFLAR, a. [from nngufus , Lat.] that has corners or 
angles. 

ANGULA'RITY, s. the quality of having angles or 
corners. 

A'NGFLAR LY, ad. with angles and corners; like an angle. 
A'NGULATED, a, [from rrngitlus, Lat.] that has angles or 
corners. 

A'NGTTLOITS, a. [from angvhts , Lat.] that has corners or 
angles. 

A NGUSSFTFRE, or Forfarshire , a county of Scotland, 
do miles long, and .‘IS broad; bounded on the. N. by Abrr- 
dernshire, N. K. bv Kincardineshire; E. by the German 
ocean; S. bv the Frith of Tav, and W. by Perthshire. Tt 
has many lakes and hills, but is fruitful in corn and pasture. 
The principal rivers are the N. and S. Esk; and the county 
town is Forfar. The number of inhabitants, in 1841, was 
L/>,()b4 males, and 74, .013 females. Returns one member. 

A NH ELATION, s. [from anhelo, Lat.] a shortness of 
Breath, or quickness of breathing, occasioned by running 
or going up any high and steep place. 

ANIF/NTED, a. [aneantir, Fr.] frustrated; brought to 
nothing. 

AN LOUTS, ad, in the night-time, or every night. 


ANLLITY, s. [anilitas, Lat.] old age, considered as it 
respects a woman. 

A'NIMABLE, a, [from animate] that may be put into life, 
or receive animation. 

ANIMADVERSION, s, [animadversion Lat.] a taking 
notice of a fault with some degree of anger, severity, or 
dispatch. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVE, a, [from animadversio , Lat.] that has 
power to make the mind attend to, or consider, any parti- 
cular object; that has the power of judging. 

To ANIMADVERT, v. n. [animadverto, Lat.] to censure, 
to blame, including the secondary idea of defect in the per- 
son animadverted on, together with authority, displeasure, 
and severity in the animadvertor. 

ANIMADVK'RTKR, s. he who inflicts punishment or 
passes censure on crimes. 

A'NTMAL, s. [animal, Lat.] a being, consisting of a body 
and a soul; distinguished from pure spirit, with respect to 
its corporeal part, and from mere matter by its spiritual. 
Animal secretion, is the act whereby the juices of the body 
are separated and scen ted from the common inass of the 
blond by menus of the glands. Animal spirits, are a fine 
subtile juice, supposed to be the great, instrument of mus- 
cular motion and sensation. Animal system, denotes and 
includes the whole, class of beings endowed with animal 
life; or, in general, an animal kingdom. 

AXI.M VLCFLK, au-e-nv.d-kule, .v. [animaleulum, Lat.] an 
animal so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. Aniinnl- 
cnlcs are seen only by flu* assistance of the microscope, and 
are vastly more numerous than any other part of the crea- # 
tion; but the species, on examination, are found to be ex- 
tremely f. w. The most obvious distinction among them is, 
that some have, and some have not tails; that some have, 
and others have not any visible limbs. Animalcules are dis- 
covered by microscopes in most liquors, ns water, wine, vine- 
gar, Ac. in several chalybeate waters, in oats, barley, &c. 
AXIM.VLITY, s, [from animal] the state of existence. * 

To A NIMATE, v. a. [ nnimo , Lat.] to give life to; to 
quicken; to join, or unite a soul ton body. Figuratively, 
applied to musical instruments, to enliven, to make vocal, 
to inspire with the power of harmony; to communicate bold- 
ness to; to encourage, or excite. 

A'NIMATE, a. [anhnntus, Lat.] that is endued with a 
soul; that has life, or the properties of an animal; possess- 
ing animal life. 

A'NIMATF.D, part, that has a great, deal of life; vigorous; 
spirited. 

ANIMATION, s. [anwmtio, Lat.] the act of bringing into 
existence, or enduing with life both vegetable and animal. 
The state wherein the soul and body are united. 

A'NIMATIVE, a. that has the power of communicating 
a soul, or principle of life; that has the power of enlivening, 
encouraging", or making vigorous. 

ANIMATOR, s. that which enlivens, or confers the prin- 
ciple of life. 

ANIMO'SE, a. [ animosus , Lat.] full of spirit; violent; 
courageous; vehement.. 

ANIMO'SITY, s. [animositas, Lat.] a disposition of mind 
wherein a person is inclined to hinder the success, thwart 
the happiness, or disturb the tranquillity of another: it in- 
cludes in it a degree of enmity, and is opposite to friend- 
ship or benevolence. 

A'NLSE, s. is a small seed of a hot nature, good to ex- 
pel wind out of the bowels and stomach, and is used by con- 
fectioners in sugar-plums, Sec. By distillation there is ex- 
tracted from it an oil, which, as cwell as that, expressed from 
it when bruised, answers all the purposes of the seed itself; 
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and during the distillation there comes off a water called 
aniseed water, a well-known cordial and carminative. 

ANKER, 5 . [ ancker , Dutch] a liquid measure containing 
eight gallons wine measure. 

ANKLE, s. [ andeow , Sax.] the joint which unites the leg 
to the foot. Ankle- bone, the protuberant bone at the ankle . 

ANNA N , the capital of Annnndale, Dumfries-shire. It 
is three miles N. of Solway Frith, and 70 S. of Edinburgh. 
Annan votes with Dumfries for one member of parliament. 

ANNALIST, s. one who writes or composes annals. 

ANNALS, $. [it has no singular, annales , Lat.] a narra- 
tive wherein the transactions are digested into periods, con- 
sisting each of one year ; or relations, which contain the 
public occurrences of a single year. 

ANNATS, s. [Lat. it has no singular] first fruits ; or a 
year’s income of a spiritual living. In ancient times they 
were given to the pope throughout all Christendom, on the 
decease of a bishop, abbot, or parish clerk, and paid by his 
successor. In England, the pope claimed them first of such 
foreigners as he conferred benefices upon, by way of pro- 
vision : but afterwards they were demanded of all other 
clerks, on their admission to benefices. At. the Reformation 
they were taken from the pope, and vested in the king ; 
ami lastly, queen Anne restored them to the church, fur 
the augmentation of poor livings. 

ANNE, queen of Great Britain. This amiable and illus- 
trious princess was descended from a race of kings, the most 
ancient of any in Europe. She was second daughter of 
James duke of York, afterwards king James II. by Mrs. 

• Anne Hyde, eldest, daughter of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
The duke was privately married to this lady during his first 
exile, in 10,09. In 1000, she was, by an order of council, 
declared duchess of York, and to have the. precedency of 
the princess of Grange and the queen of Bohemia. The 
duchess died at. the palace of St. James’s, .March 10, 1071 : 
she had issue by tin* duke four sons and four daughters; 
(.‘harles, born (Jet. 22, 1000; Mary, born April JO, 100*2 ; 
James, burn July 12, 1664; Anne., born Eeb. 0, 1664; 
Charles, born July 4, 1000; Edgar, born Sept. 14, 1007; 
Henrietta, born Jail. 14, 1009; and Katherine, born Feb. 9, 
10/0; of win mi Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, 
died in her life-time ; and Edgar and Katherine, did not sur- 
vive her a year; but Maiy and Anne lived to bo queens of 
England. Princess Mary was about nine years old, and 
princess Anne, about seven, at the death of their mother. 
On the death of K. William III. who died on Sunday, March 
8, 1702, about. 8 in the morning, princess Anno was, about 
4 the same, afternoon, proclaimed queen of Great Britain, 
Franco, and Ireland, iu the cities of London and West- 
minster, and was crowned April 24, following. The most 
remarkable events in her reign were : — War declared against 
France and Spain, May 4, 1702. Prince George made lord 
high admiral. The earl, afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
generalissimo. An unsuccessful attempt on Cadiz. Vigo 
taken by the English and Dutch, Oct. 12, 1702. -Admiral 
Benhow betrayed. The great storm, Nov. 1704. — Order 
of the Thistle revived. Victory at Schellenburgh. The 
great battle at Ilochstet, or Blenheim, wherein the French 
lost 30,000 men, had 10,000 men taken prisoners, and mar- 
shal Tallard their general, August 1704. — The sea-fight off 
Malaga, iu the same year, August 14. The battle of Rami- 
fies, May 12; the union between England and Scotland, 
signed July 22; and the battle of Turin, all in 1706. — The 
battle of Almanza, April 14, 1707. — Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
wrecked on the rocks of Sicily* The battle of Oudenard, 
June 40; Minorca taken by general Stanhope, Sept. 18; 
the action of Wynnendale, Sept. 28 ;the city of Lisle taken, 


Oct. 12, 1708. — Battle of Malplaquet, Sept. 14, 1709. — 
Dr. Sachcverel sentenced, March 2 ; queen Anne changes 
her ministry, Aug. 3 ; the battle of Saragossa, Aug. 8 ; ge- 
neral Stanhope raken prisoner at Briuhega, Nov. 26 ; and 
the battle of Villa Viciosa, Nov. 29, 1710. — The duke of 
Ormond separates the British forces from the allies, July .0 ; 
and the action of Denain, July 13, 1712;— -The peace of 
Utrecht signed March 30, 1713. — Sunday, a little affir 
7 o’clock in the morning, Aug. 1, 1714,* the queen died, 
having lived 49 years, 5 months, and 6 days, and reigned 12 
years and 5 months, wanting 7 days. There had been a new 
vault made on the S. side, and towards the E. end of Henry 
Vllth’s chapel, to deposit the body of K. Charles II. iii 
which the prince, queen Mary, K. William III. and prince 
George of Denmark, were laid. Here the remains of queen 
Anne were likewise deposited ; and there being no mop* 
room left, the vault is closed with brick-work. She had 
been married to bis royal highness prince George, brother 
to the then K. of Denmark, July 28, 1684, by whom sin- 
had a daughter still-born, Mav 12, 1684; lady Mary, born 
June 2, 168.0, died Feb. 1690; lady Anne Sophia, born 
May 12, 1686, died Feb. following; William duke of Glou- 
cester, born July 24, 1689, and lived till ele\c*n yeais of agv ; 
Mary, born Oct. 1690, and lived long enough to be bap- 
tized ; and George, who died soon after Ik* was born. 
Prince George, her husband, died Get. 28, 1710. This 
princess was the glory and happiness of her p.-ople, and 
famous for her piety and unlimited charity. 

To ANNE'AL, v. a. [from a/un, Sa\.| to In-at glass m> 
as to make it retain the colours laid on it. 4o hr it 
after it is blown, to prevent, in* breaking; t-. L, ,.t any- 
thing so as to give it temper. 

'Jo ANNEX, v m a. \(inn(clij , Lat.] to join or .-uhji.iu 
a supplement ; to connect ; to unite with. To belong to; 
to join as a property. 

ANNEXATION, 5 . a Law-term used to imply the uu.’- 
ing of lands or rents to the crown. 

ANNE'XION, $. the adding of something as an * - 

merit, supplement, or aid. 

ANN IV AMENT, s. something that is joined to another. 

To ANNIHILATE, v, n. [unmhifo, Lat.] to injure to 
nothing; to deprive of existence. To put an end to; t> 
extinguish ; to destroy utterly. 

ANNIHILATION, the act by which the very 1 \ist- 
enco of a thing is entirely destroyed. 

ANNIVERSARY, *. [f rom (t/iit/rf rsnriits , T.at.] the re- 
turn of any remarkable day in the calendar. Some public 
rejoicing performed in honour of the anniversary dav. 

ANNIVE'RSAR Y, a. [un/ih’f rsntius, Lat.] that falls but 
once in the regular course of evt rv year; annual or yearly. 

A'NNO DOMINI, [Lat.] expressed by abbreviature, 
A. D. — thus, A. I). 1822, i. r. in the year of our Lord 01 . 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 

ANNOTATION, s. [nnnofutio, Lat.] explanation of Pie 
difficult passages of an author, written by wav of notes. 

ANNOTATOR, s. [Lat.] a person who explains the 
difficult passages of an author: a commentator. 

To ANNOU'NCE, v. a. \amu.m:cr , Fr.] to proclaim; to 
reveal publicly; to pronounce ; to sentence. 

To ANNO' Y, i\ a . [ annoyrr , Fr.] to disturb; to vex; 
to make a person uneasy. 

ANNO Y, .y. an attack. Trouble, misfortune, or any 
state which is productive of anxiety. 

ANNO'YANCE, 5 . that which occasions any troublr. 
inconvenience, dislike, injury, or hurt ; trie state wherein .1 
person is affected with the sight, hearing, seeing, <&e. of a 
disagreeable object. 

O 
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ANNOY'ER, s. the person who causes any annoyance, 
dislike, trouble, or loathing;. 

A'NNUAL, a. [annuel, Fr.] occurring every year, or 
yearly. Continuing the year; that endures only one year. 

A'NNUALLY, ad. every year; yearly. 

ANNUITANT, 5 . [Worn' annus, Lat.] he that possesses 
or receives an annuity. 

ANNU'ITY, s. [annuitv, Fr.] a yearly revenue, paid 
every year during a person’s life, or certain term of years ; 
a yearly allowance. 

To ANNU L, t’. a. [from nullum Lat.] applied to laws, 
to deprive them of their force ; to abrogate ; to abolish. 
Made imperceptible, or as if deprived of their existence, 
and annihilated. 

ANNULAR, a. [annulus, Lat.] round, circular, having 
the form of a ring ; also an appellation in Anatomy, given 
to several parts of the body ; thus the annular is the second 
cartilage of the larynx or throat; the annular liyament , 
that which encompasses the wrist, and binds the bones of 
the arm together; annular proems, or protuberance, a part 
of the medulla oblongata. The fourth or ling-tinger is 
likewise called annular . 

A NN ULARY, a. [from annulus, Lat. ] in the form of rings. 

A'NNULET, s . [from annulus , La!.] a small ring. In He- 
raldry, used for a mark that the person is the fifth brother. 
Sometimes indeed a part of the coat of several families, re- 
puted a mark of dignity. In Architecture, the small square 
member in the Doric capital, under the quarter round, likewise 
a Hat moulding common to the other parts of the column, 
which derives its name from its surrounding the column. 

ANNU'LLING, part, noun; the revoking, abolishing, or 
repealing of an act, &c. 

To ANNU'MERATE, v. a. [nnnumero, Lat.] to reckon or 
count u person or thing into a list, or part of a number. 

ANNUM ERA'TION, s. [ annumcratio , Lat.] something 
added to a number. 

To ANNUNCIATE, v. a. [annuncio, Lat.] to bring tid- 
ings; to declare something unknown before. 

ANNUNCIATION, s. the tidings brought by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
111 memory of which a festival has been instituted by the 
church, and solemnized the ‘25th of March. 

ANODYNE, s. [u and utvvn. Or.] a remedy which abates 
the force of pain, and renders it more tolerable. 

To ANOr.NT, v. a. [ oindre , Fr.] to rub with some fat or 
greasy preparation. To consecrate by unction. 

ANO I NTER, s. the person who anoints. 

ANOMALI'STICAL, a. irregular. Anomalixtieal ycar % in 
Astronomy, the space of time wherein the earth passes through 
her orbit, and differing from the common year, on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes. 

ANO'MALOUS, a. [a and opaXog, Gr.] in Grammar, ap- 
plied to such words as are not consistent with the rules of 
declining, &e. In Astronomy, applied to time which seem- 
ingly deviates from its regular motion. 

ANO'MALOUSLY, ad. in a manner not consistent with 
established laws or rules ; in an irregular, uncommon, or ex- 
traordinary manner. 

ANO MALY,^, [anomalir, Fr.] a deviation from the esta- 
blished rules arm laws, whether those of nature, societies, or 
particul ir branches of science. In Astronomy, that portion 
of the ecliptic moved through by the moon or any planet, 
since it was last in its apogee or aphelion. 

ANOMOF/ANS, in Church History, ancient heretics, who 
held that rne Son was of a different nature from, and in no 
sort like that of, the Father. This was the name by which 
the Pure Arians were distinguished, in contradistinction to 


the Semi-Arlans, who acknowledged a likeness of nature in 
the Son, at the same time that they denied, with the Pure 
Arians, the consubstantiality of the Word. 

ANO'N, ad. soon after any time expressed; quickly. 
When applied to vicissitude, revolution, or change of action, 
it signifies then, afterwards, or sometimes. 

ANO NYMOUS, a . [from a and oropa , Or.] that has not 
yet received a name. Applied to books or publications, that 
is without a name, or that has not the author’s name. 

ANO N YMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be without 
a name. 

ANORF/XY, s. [uvopc&a, Gr.] among Physicians, a loath- 
ing of food, or want of appetite, proceeding from indigestion. 

ANOTHER, pro/i. applied to things, something not like 
that which is mentioned ; different. Applied to number or 
succession, one more ; an addition ; besides. Applied to 
identity, not tlu: same. Joined with one, it signifies a thing 
mutually performed; something reciprocal. 

ANO’TTA, or ARNO'TTA, s. in Dying, an elegant red 
colour, formed from the pellicles or pulp of the seeds of the 
JJixa, a tree common in South America. 

A'NSATEJ), a. [arisatus, Lat.] having handles; resembling 
handles. 

To A'NSWER, (in the pron. the ic is dropped) v. a. [and- 
strarian , Sax.] to speak in return to a question. To reply to 
an objection ; to Obviate, or give a solution ; to assign reasons ; 
to be accountable for, or satisfy any claim or debt ; to pay; 
to bear a proportion; to be proportionate to. To vindicate; 
or be leceived as a witness, or voucher in a person’s behalf. 

A'NSWER, s. [tutswurr. Sax.] an information, or reply' 
to a question ; a solution of any diflicultv, or objection. 

A'NSWER A RLE, a. that will admit of a reply. 

A'NSWER ABLY, ad. in proportion ; in a manner which 
corresponds with, or is suitable to. 

A NSWER KR, s. one who gives such information as a 
question requires ; he that solves, obviates, or clears up the 
objections of an adversary. lie who writes against another 
in any controveisy. 

ANT, s. [< vmett , Sax.] a small insert, remarkable for its 
industry, tenderness, and economy. 

ANTACID, s. medicine to correct acidity in the stomach. 

ANTAGONIST, s . [from uv-i and uywr/v.>, Gr.] applied 
to persons as such, one who contends with another. Applied 
to writers, one who opposes the opinions or sentiments of 
another ; an opposite. 

To ANTA'GONfZE, v. a. [<lrrt and dyutriHu), Gr.] to strive, 
or contend against another. 

ANTA'LGIO, a. [from uvrl and dXyoc, Gr.] in Medicine, 
that softens or mitigates pain. 

ANTA'RCTIC, a. [from urrl and <q>vro£, Gr.] that is op- 
posite to the arctic . applied, in Astronomy, to the southern 
pole and circle. The antarctic pole , in Astronomy, is the 
south pole, or that part of the heavens to which the south 
end of the earth’s axis points. The antarctic circle is one of 
the lesser circles of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and 23 
deg. 28. min. distant from the south pole. The antarctic pole , 
in Geography, is the southern extremity of the earth’s axis. 

A'NTE, [Lat.] a particle signifying before , and frequently 
used in composition ; as, antediluvian that which existed 
before the flood. 

To ANTECE'DE, v . n. [ anteccdo , Lat.] to have a prior 
existence ; to precede, or go before. 

ANTECEDENCE, s. priority of existence; existence 
before some period or being. 

ANTECEDENT, a . [. antecedens , Lat] prior; before; 
or existing before. Used substantively, it implies the thing 
which is prior in time, or which must have gone before. 44 It 
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(s indeed the necessary antecedent South. In Grammar, 
the noun which, in the order of construction, goes before a 
relative; as, 41 4 Christ who redeemed us.” The word Christ 
is the antecedent which goes before the relative who. In 
Logic, the first part, or proposition, of an enthymeme, or 
syllogism, consisting of two propositions only; as, “ Christ is 
risen from the dead; therefore we are redeemed the words in 
Italic are the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENTLY, ad. in the state of antecedence, or 
going before; previously. 

ANTECE'SSOIl, s. [Lat.] one who precedes, or is before 
another in the order of time. 

A'NTECIIAMBEIl, s. (often falsely written anticham- 
ber) a chamber which leads to a state-room, or chief apart- 
ment. 

To A'NTEDATE, v. a. [ante and do , datum , Lat.] to place 
too early, or before its real period. To enjoy a thing in ima- 
gination before it exists. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN, a. [from ante and diluvium , Lat.] that 
existed, or had a being before the flood. I ’sod, substantively, 
for the persons who lived before the flood. 

A' NT ELOPE, s. in Natural History, a kind of goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

ANTEMERIDIAN, a. [from ante and trier idies , Lat.] being 
before noon. 

ANTEMU NDANE, a. [from ante and mundus , Lat.] that 
was before the creation of the world. 

ANTE'NN.E, s. the horns-like processes, projecting from 
the heads of insects. 

, A'NTEPAST, s. [from ante, before, and pastum , to feed, 
Lat.] a foretaste; something taken before the proper time. 

ANTEPENULT, or ANTEPKNU'LTIM A, s. ( antepen- 
ultuna , Lat.] in Grammar, the last syllable, but two of a 
word: as the syllable nul in the word anti prnultima. 

ANTEPILE'PTIC, a. [from cirri and (VcArj^ic, Gr.] an epi- 
thet applied to a medicine against convulsions. 

ANTERIOR, or ANTE'RIOIJR, a. [Lat.] that is before 
another, with regard to time or place. 

A NTKR lO'lllTY, s. [from anterior, Lat.] the state of being 
before another, with respect to time or place. 

A'XTEN, s. [Lat.] large pillars that support the front of a 
building; also a term used by Gardeners for the foremost or 
lowest ranks of vines. 

ANTHELMINTHIC, a. [from uvr\ and i\irtt *3, Gr.] in 
Medicine, that kills, worms. 

A' NTH EM, s. [dvSvfirutj, Gr.] a hymn performed in two 
parts, by the opposite members of a choir. Soe rates says, 
Ignatius was the inventor of it among the Greeks, and St. 
Ambrose among the Latins. Anthems were first introduced 
in the reformed service of the English Church, in the be- 
ginning of the reigrt of Queen Elizabeth. 

A'NTIIERA, s . in Botany, that part of the stamen which 
is fixed on the top of the filamentuin, within the corolla: it 
contains the pollen or fine dust, which, when mature, it emits 
for the impregnation of the plant, according to Linnous. 

ANTHO'LOGY, s. [ur^oXoyta, from nrOoc and Xf'yw, Gr.] 
a treatise of flowers; a collection of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of one or more authors; whence the collection of Greek 
epigrams is styled Anthohrjia. 

ST. ANTHONY’S EIRE, s. See Erysipelas. 

A'NTIIRAX, .9. [ci>'flfj«£, Gr.] a burning coal; a carbuncle, 
encompassed with fiery, sharp, and painful swellings. 

ANTH ROPO'LOG Y, s. [tivOpunroc and Xoyoc, Gr.] a dis- 
course or treatise upon men, or human nature, considered as 
in a state of health, including the consideration both of the 
bodv and soul, w'ith the law's pf their motion. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, 5. [dv-fyojTroc and pavrtia, Gr ] 


a species of divination, from inspecting the entrails and vis 
cent of a human body. 

A NTH R( > P O M O'RP H I TES, s. [from Gr.] 

a sect of ancient heretics, who, taking every thing spoken of 
God in the Scripture in a literal sense, particularly that pas- 
sage in Genesis, God made man after his own imatje . main- 
tained that God had a human shape. They are likewise 
called Audeans , from Audeas their leader. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, a. [dv^punropopijtoc, Gr.] an 
appellation given to whatever resembles the human form: 
thus the mandrakes, among the plants; the monkey, among 
animals, &c. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI, s. [never used in the singular; from 
uv^ptoTTOc and ijidyw, Gr.] savages who eat human flesh. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, s. [from av&pioiroc and ^dyw, Gr.] 
the quality of eating human flesh, or man-eating. 

A NTH ROPO'SCOPY, s. [from uv^punroQ and ctkottoc, Gr.] 
that part of Physiology which judges of a man’s character, 
temper, humour, &c. from his complexion, the lineaments of 
Ins face, features, &c. 

ANTin PNO'TICS, s. [from drrl and innor , Gr.] medi- 
cines given to prevent sleeping. 

A NTH YPNO'TIC, a. that has the power of preventing 
sleep. 

A'NTJ, [«rrl, Gr.] a particle, which in composition signi- 
fies contrary or opposite; and in works of literature, is pre- 
fixed to the answers wrote in opposition to an author; as, 
Anti-Catonrs, the names of the answers Julius CVs.ir wrote 
to the objections made against him by Cato. 

ANTIARTHH I'TICS, s. [from drrl and dpri.tri, Gr.] 
remedies against the gout. 

ANTIC, s. [from antifjuns , Lat.] one who plays tricks, 
and makes use of odd and uncommon gestnus ; a merry- 
andrew, a buffoon. 

A'NTICH AM BEK, s. A ntfcii \ aibeu. 

A'NTICH HIST, s. [fromdrrl andXpirc/c, Gr.] a name u i \ ; i 
by way of eminence by St. Paul to the man of sin. and snn . 
perdition , who is to piccedo the second corning of our Sa\ i , r. 
and who is represented in the Scriptures as the epitnim- ( f 
every thing that is most impious, cruel, and abominable. 
Hi s reign is to continue three prophetic years and v i half, or 
1*200 common years, during which time there will be an 
almost universal apostasy from the true religion. 

ANTIGH RI\STIAN,rt. [curt and Xpcruu cm , ( Ir. ] contrary or 
opposite to Christianity. 

ANTICHRISTIAN ISM, s. any doctrine or opinion con- 
trary to Christianity. 

A^TICIIKONISM , s. [cirri and ^puiac, Gi\] contrary to 
the right order of time. 

To ANTI CIPATE, v. a. [antieipo, Lat.] to be beforehand 
with another in taking, so as to disappoint him that comes 
after; to do or enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 

ANTICIPATION, s. the dating a thing earlier than its 
due period; the enjoyment of a thing in imagination, before 
its real existence; a foretaste. 

ANTICLIMAX, s. [cirri and Gr.] a sentence in 

which the last part is lower than the first. 

A'NTIC KLY, ad. in the manner c.’an antic or buffoon ; with 
odd gesticulations and grimaces. 9 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE, a. good against convulsions. 

A'NTICOR, s. [cirri, Gr. and cor , Lat.) among Farriers, 
an inflammation in a horse’s throat, the same as the quinsy. 

ANTICOU'RTIER, s. one that, opposes the court. 

ANTIDOTAL, a. that 1 ms the quality of preventing the 
effects of any contagion or poison. 

A'NTIDOTE, s. I dirt Corny, Gr.] a medicine given to expel 
poison, or prevent its effects, and to guard from contagion. 
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ANTIE'NTRY. s. cast of antiquity. 

ANTI EPILEPTIC. a . [ui-ri and tiri\i]Trruc, Or.] in Medi- 
cine, good against convulsions. 

ANTI FEBRILE, a. [from Tori, against, Or. and fcbris, a 
fever. I/at.] good against fevers, 

ANT1GP GGLKR, s. a tube of metal, so bent as easily to 
be introduced into the neck of a bottle, with a view of de- 
canting liquors without disturbing them. The bottles should 
be a little inclined, and about half a spoonful of the liquor 
poured out, so as to admit an equal quantity ot air. One end 
of the bent tube must then be stopped with the tinger, while 
the other is thrust into the body of tin* liquor, near to the 
bubble of air already admitted. \\ hen the linger is taken 
off, the bottle will have vent, and the liquor will run out 
steadily and undisturbed. 

ANTiJ.LES, s. [properly Ant isles, from their smallncssj a 
small cluster of islands in the West Indies, extending from IS 
to g! degrees X. lat. and distinguished into Windward and 
Lecwaid Islands; the French name for the Cauiiuiki.s. 

ANTILOG \K1T11M, s. [arid, fir. and logarithms] the 
complement of a logarithm, or its difference from one of 90 

degrees. 

A XT FLOG Y, s, [aiTiXnyia, Gr.] contradiction; in its pri- 
mary sense, applied to those passages of an author wherein 
there seems to be, or really is, a manifest contradiction. 

AN TI-MON A'ECHICAL, a. [from drri and porup\iu, Gr.] 
that is contrary to monarchy, or that species of government 
wherein the chief rule is invested in a single person. 

ANTIMO'NIAL, a. that consists of, or has the qualities of 
antimony. 

ANTIMONY, s. a mineral substance of a metalline na- 
ture. Mines of all metals afford it. Its texture is full of 
little sliming veins or threads, like needles, brittle as glass. 
It destroys and dissipates all metals fused with it, except 
gold. In Physic, its uses are various ; cathartic, emetic, 
diuretic, iSjc. Anciently it was used as a paint to blacken 
men's and women's eyes, and in the eastern countries it is 
used for that purpose to this dav. 

AN TIN K P 1 1 KTTICS, s. [from Av t\ and rtfriruMt, Or.] 
medicines for diseases in the reius and kidneys. 

ANTINO'MIANS, s. [from ciVri and rnf-ior, Gr.] in Church 
History, certain heretics who first appeared about the year 
1535; so called because they rejected the law, as of no use 
under the gospel dispensation; that good works do not fur- 
ther, nor evil works hinder, salvation; that the child of God 
cannot sin ; that murder, adultery, drunkenness, <Vc. are 
sins in the wicked, but not in them; and therefore Abraham's 
Wing and dissembling was no sin; that the child of j^aee 
being once assured of salvation, never doubteth afterwards; 
that no man should be troubled in conscience for sin; that 
no Christian should be exhorted to perform the duties of a 
Christian; that a hypocrite may have all the graces which 
were in Adam before the fall; that Christ is the object of 
all grace; that no Christian believeth or worketh any good, 
but Christ only believeth and worketh; that God does not 
love any man for his holiness; that sanctification is no evi- 
dence of justification. 

A'NTINOMY, s. [arid and rofior, Or.] a contradiction be- 
tween two lav^, or two ai tides or parts of the same law. 

ANTI PAR AIA TIC, a. [dr- »d irapaXuriKor, Gr.] m Me- 
dicine, good against the palsy. 

ANTITATHY, .v. [cirri and iruZoc, Gr.] a natural aversion 
to any particular object; which operates so strongly, as nei- 
ther to be controlled by the will nor reason. 

ANTIPERTSTASIN, s. [dvTnrfyfcuau;, Gr.] in Philosophy, 
the action of two contrary qualities, whereby the. force of 
the one is increased by the opposition of the other. This 


doctrine was espoused by the Peripatetics; but is exploded 
by Mr. Moyle in his history of cold. 

ANTI PHONY, s. [dirt and (/ttoyt), Gr.] the answer made 
by one side of the choir to the other, when a hymn or an- 
them is sung alternately, or between them. 

ANTI PHliASIS, a*, [dvrl and Gr.] is a figure in 

Rhetoric, whereby the use of words is applied in a smsc 
opposite to their true meaning. 

ANTIPODAL, «. relating to those persons or places lhat 
are antipodes with respect to their situation. 

ANTI PODES, un-tip-o-des, s. [by some accented on the 
last syllable but one, and vitiously pronounced as if a word of 
three syllables; drri and irnctr, Gr.] in Geography, those who 
live on the contrary side of the globe, with their feet directly 
opposite to ours; or those who live so diametrically opposite 
to each other, that if a right line were continued through the 
earth, each of its extremities would touch the feet of one of 

the parties. 

A N Tiyi-AUY, s. [antir/uarius, I/at.] one who applies 
himself to the study of antiquities; whether they be mottos, 
inscriptions, or ancient manuscripts; and makes collections 
for that purpose. 

To A NTICIPATE, v. a. [anfiquo, Eat.] to render useless; 
in the passive, to be grown out of use. 

A'NTIQPATKDN ESS, s. the state of being out of vogue 
or use; the being obsolete. 

ANTIQUE, an-teek, a. [Fr.] tlr.it was in vogue in ancient 
times, in opposition to modern. That is really old; whose 
antiquity is genuine and indisputable. Old-fashioned; out 
of fashion; uncouth and ridiculous for its antiquity. Used* 
substantively, for a genuine piece of antiquity, or the relie 
of the ancients. Svvov. A fashion is old, when it ceases 
to be in use ; ancient, when it has been some time past ; 
antique, when it has been a long time aneient. 

ANTIQUITY, s, [tinlitjvilfts. I/at.] that time or period 
which has long preceded the present. Aneient writers, those 
who lived in former times; the histories wrote, at a great dis- 
tance before the present period. Long life; or old age. 

ANTI SCII, s. [from diri and t tkh'i , Gr.) the nplc who 
have tluir shadows projected opposite ways, 'i >• people 
of the Northern hemisphere are Antiscii to tin • ■ of the 
Southern; the one projecting shadows at noon towards the 
Noith, thi' other towards the South. 

ANTISCORBUTIC, or ANTI SCORBPTI CAL, «. [from 
to ri, Gr. scorbutus, Lat.] good against the scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICK, s. [from cirri and aq-nnKur, Gr.] among 
Physicians, all substances that resist putrefaction. They are 
of use in all putrid, malignant, and pestilential cases. 

ANTTSPASIS, s. [dvritnratnr, Gr.J the revulsion of anv 
humour. 

A NTLSPAKMO'DIC, a. [from cirri and tnratrfioe, Gr.] that 
has the power of giving relief in the cramp. 

ANTISPA'KTIC, a. [and and tnra^tKur, Or.] that causes a 
revulsion of the humours. 

ANTISPLENETIC, a. [from nrrland (nrXi)y, Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, efficacious against the spleen. 

ANTLSTROPHE, s. [cirrerpo^), Gr.] the second stanza 
in every three, in an ode sung in parts. Also a figure in 
Grammar, by which two things mutually dependent on one 
another are reciprocally converted; as, the servant of the 
master , and the master of the servant . 

A NTISTRPM A'TICS, s. [from drri, Gr. and struma, Lat.] 
in Medicine, remedies against a scrofulous humour, or the 
king's evil. 

ANTITHESIS,.*. [dvriOtmc, Gr. in the plur. antitheses,] in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein opposite qualities are placed in 
contrast, or compared with each other, in order to illustrate. 
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^and adorn the speech of an orator, or piece of an 
* beautiful instance of this in the following verse 
_aham, — “Tho* deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not 

. AXtlTRINlTA'IUANS, s. [Am, Or. :md trinitarian s] 
person* who deny llie Trinity, otherwise called Socinians 

and Unitarians. 

A'NTITYPE, St [avrirvirovj Gr.] in Divinity, that which is 
fonfted according to a model or pattern; a general similitude 


QT resemblance of circumstances. 

ANTITY'PICAL, „ that answers to sonic type. 

ANTIVENE'REAL, «. [acre, Or. and venereal] in Medi- 
cine, good against venereal complaints. 

ANTLERS, s. [andoudlicr, Fr.] among hunters, the first 
pearls which grow about the bur of a deer’s horns ; some- 
times used in a more general sense, for any of the branches. 

ANTOE'CJ, 5. [1 ias no singular; from cirri and oberut, dr.] 
in Geography, those who live under the same semicircle of 
the meridiau, but in different parallels, the one being as lar 
distant from the equator S. as the other are N. '1 heir lon- 
gitude is the same, as are likewise their noon, midnight, 
and all their days; but their seasons arc contrary, it being 
autumn with the one, when it is spring with the other, tVr. 
The inhabitants of Peloponnesus are the Antocci to those of 
the Gape of Good Hope. 

ANTONOM .VKI A, s. [from uirl and cIw/ki, Gr.] a figure 
in llhetoiic, by whieh tin* proper name of one tiling is ap- 
plied to several otlu rs. Tims we say, the Orator, for Gi- 
cero; a man extremely cruel, we call a Nero; and we say, 
the Philosopher, to denote Aristotle. 

ANTKE, s. [antr't, Fr. | a cavern; a den. 

A JV TRIM, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Lister, and the most northerly one in the island. It sends 
five members to parliament, ami contains 77 paiishes and 
about, dl l, MOS inhabitants. ’I he assizes are held at Garrick- 
fergus. Antrim contains two remarkable natural curiosities, 
viz. the Giant’s Causeway, and Lough Neagh. The waters 
of Lough Neagh are of a petrifying quality. The linen munu- 
fieture is carried on very extensively is this county.- Antrim, 
the capital of the county, is seated at the N. end of Lough 
Neagh, about. Id miles \\ . from Garrick lergus. 

A ATWEH P, a city of lhabant, and once the capital 
of the French department of Deux, Nethes. It lies in a low 
marsh v ground on the. Scheldt, *2 1 miles N. from Rnissels, 
and 22 N. E. of Ghent. Lon. 4.22. K. lat. 71. Id. N. Ant- 
weip is a large wall-built, city, and of great strength; its 
trade w r as formerly the first, in Europe. While in posses- 
sion of the French, it was made one of their naval stations, 
and the navigation of the river, which before was shut 
against, commerce, tvas again declared free. 

A'NVIL, s. [7/7/// lie. Sax.] in its primary signification, a 
large mass of iron, on which handicrafts lay their work to 
forge, or beat it into its designed shape. In a secondary 
sense, it implies any thing which is subject to blows. Figu- 
ratively, used with the particle upon, it implies, that a thing 
is in agitation, in readiness, or under consideration. 

A'NIJS, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the oiifice of the intestines, 
through which the excrements are discharged by stool ; like- 
wise a small hole in the left ventricle of the brain. In llotany, 
the posterior or hack opening of a monopetalous flower, or that 
which has but one petal. 

ANXI'ETY, s. [anaieto, Lat.] an uneasiness of the mind, 
caused by its apprehension of the consequence of some 
future event. 

A'NXIOUS, a. [ auxins , Lat.] uneasy on account of the 
uncertainty of some event. Very solicitous about any 
future event. 


ANXIOUSLY, ad. in an anxious manner; sobeitou.dv : 
unquietjy; carefully; with painful uncertainty. 

ANY,//, [/zw/7/, Sax.] applied to time, it denotes tith. r 
of the parts of which it is composed. Applied to 
either of its parts without restriction. One, in oppoaiii«_.u 
to none. 

A' NY WISE, ad. in any way. 

A'ORIST, s. [from « opiroc, (Jr.] indefinite; a term in the 
Greek grammar. 

AORTA, s \danTi), Gr.] the great artery using imme- 
diately out of the left ventricle of the heart; the ti'ink out 
of which all the other arteries spring, and the great -anal 
from whence t lie blood is conveyed to every part of die 
human body. 

APACE, ad. applied to things in motion, swiftly; applied 
to time, quickly or speedily; and applied to the transition 
from one state to another, in haste, with speed. 

APAGO'GICAL, a. [from uiruyurytf, Gr.J an epithet given 
to a sort of demonstration, or indirect way of proof, by shew- 
ing the absurdity of the contrary. 

A' PAN AG ii s. in Fram e, foimerly a settled portion of 
lands assigned by the sovereign for 1 lie subsistence of bis 
younger sons, which reverted to the ciovvn in failure of 
mule i>siie of that branch. 

APART, ad. [■ ijitirf , Fr.] separately, or at a distance; 
aside, or tor a p.iitrcular ire. 

APA'KTMKN i , s. [apart* //// at, Fr.j a part, of a house. 
Svnon. by apart mi uL is understood a << t of rovin'* 
venimit to ilvvell in. 

APATHY, .v. [A and TTn-ree, Gr.] a fecdnin from ail p;> : inn ; 
a state of insensibility. 

APE, s. [Icel.mdie] an animal r< m mlling the human 
form, of which there are a variety of sprei. ’lhe ti.es of 

their tVit ari 1 as lc.iig as their tinners : tiny have poi-kiU 
on each tide thi ir juws, ivliieh si two them as More- places. 
The females have but a .single young one, which tle-v eairv 
on tlieir l».iek; and, when thev suckle it, take it in thru 
arms, and give it the breast, in the same manner as a wi-m.oi 
does 1 1 > her child : they are \eiy remarkable for tin ;r 
mimicking the actions of human creatures; lienee tin- word 
is us.-d in a secondary sense, fur one who uucouthlv, or 
ailectedlv, imitates another. 

To APE, v. a. to mimic or imitate. 

APF/AK, a- peek, ad. in a posture to pierce; atilt. 

AP17LITKS, a sect of Heretics in tin? second century, 
who held that Christ, received a body from the four elements, 
which at his death he rendered back to the world, and so 
ascended into heaven without a body. 

APE'PSY, \. [<<7rty/a, Gr.] in Physic, that disorder in the 
stomach called indigestion; a loss of natural concoction. 

A ' PEW f Y /.’.S', a chain of mountains which divide Itrdy 
throughout its whole length, as far as the southern extremity 
of the kingdom of Naples, lienee, proceed all the brooks 
and rivers which water Italy, and render the land fruitful. 

APF/RIENT, part, [from aprrio , Lat.] in Medicine, that 
has the quality of opening, applied to gentle purges. 

APE'RT, a. [aprrtus, Lat.] open. 

APE'RT ION, .<?. [from aperhis , I.; b] an opening; a pass- 
age; a gap; an aperture; or the action of making an open- 
ing or passage. 

APERTURE, s. [from uperio , Lat.] an opening, passage, 
gap, or hole. In Geometry, the space between two right 
lines that form an angle. In Optics, a round hole in a turn- 
ed bit of wood, or plate of tin, placed withiu-side of a tele- 
scope or microscope, near to the object-glass, by means of 
which more rays are admitted, and a more distinct, view of 
the object is obtained. In the Civil Law, the loss of a feu- 
P 
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<l;d trillin’ by default «»f issue of him to whom the foe was first 
planted, is culled ajn rtura J'vudi ; and the breaking up or 
opening the last will or testament of any person, that was 
sealed up, is railed apertnra tnlmlurum. 

APETAI.OLS, a. [from d and 7 rtruXor, Or.] in Botany, 
having no pet ala, 01 llowcr-leavcs. 

A'l’K.X, v. [Lat. in the plural a j tiers] the top ] mint, or sum- 
mit of any thing. In ( iuoinchy, the angular point, of a cone, 
or anv like figure. 

API! .TV RES1S, a-fer-e-sis, s. [ rb/mq>* <r/r, Gr.f in Rhetoric, 
a figure wherein a letter nr syllable is taken away from the 
beginning of a word, as in tin: ingenious motto of Sir Joint 
Phillips, . 1///o/v, more, ore, rr. 

A 1 TIKT.I<>\, or A PH I VId PM, s. [apltclia plural, from 
ujru and //A/m, Or.) in Astronomy, that part of the orbit of 
a planet, in which it is at it sgreatest distance from tlu* sun. 

A'PIK >RIN.M, .s\ [«i tjmni a fu)r. Or.] a maxim, or principle in 
any science; a sentence comprehending all the properties of 
a thing in a concise manner. 

APIIOR I'STK’AL, af-o-ris-te-kal, a. that is composed in 
tin* manner of aphorisms or maxims. 

APIlOlO'STIPALLY, ad. in the manner of an aphorism. 
APHROMTRE, s. [« 0 po c and verp or, Gr.] in Natural 
History, a kind of natural saltpetre, gathering like froth on 
old walls, now culled saltpetre of the rock. 

APIARY, s. \apiarium, Pat.] the place where hoes arc 
kept; which should he sheltered from high winds, and de- 
li nd«’d from poultry, whose dung is very offensive to their.. 

UM'ECK, ad. each; or separately taken. 

A PIS, an ox or hull worshipped' by the Egyptians under 
this name. The god Osiris was worshipped under the form 
of this animal, whose whole hotly was to he black, except a 
white square spot on the forehead, on his hack the figure of 
an eagle, and on his tongue that of a beetle. When a calf 
was found with these marks, it was rawird with great joy to 
the temple of Osiris, where it was fed, kept, and worshipped 
instead of the god, as long as it lived, and at its death was 
buried with great solemnity and mourning. This done, they 
looked out for another with the same marks. Sometimes it 
was many years before they found one; blit when they had, 
there was a great festival kept all over the country. 

APISH , a. This woid has various significations, on ac- 
count of its being applied to the different qualities of an ape: 
thus, it signifies mimicking, or imitative; affected or foppish ; 
mI 1 v, insignilic nit, empty, specious. 

APOCALYPSE, a-pok-a-lips, s. [rbroKaXw/rc* Gr.] Reve- 
lation, tin? last hook of the New Testament, and of canoni- 
cal scripture, wiilteii by St. John, according to Irenieus, 
about the year of Christ OR, in the isle of Patinos, whither 
St. John had been banished by the emperor Domitian. But 
bishop Newton fixes the time of writing this book earlier — 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. It is observed, 
that the Apocalypse of St. John has the same relation to the 
prophecies of Daniel, which they have to one another; so 
that all of them together make but one consistent, prophecy, 
pointing out the various revolutions that would happen both 
to church and state, viz. the destruction of Jerusalem; great 
calamities in the Roman empire; the entire overthrow of the 
Western Roman empire by its division into ten kingdoms; 
the rise and fall of the Papal and Mahometan powers ; the 
second coming of Christ, &c. &c. 

APOCALYTTICAL, a. that contains the revelation of 
anv thing mysterious. 

AVO'COVE, a-pok-o-po, s. ]fvom diroKoirij, Or A m Gram- 
mar, a figure wherein the last letter or syllable of a word is 
cut off; as, thro* for through; In/p for hypochondriac. 

APO'CRYPIIA, s. [from dnoKpvirrto, Gr.] in its primary 


signification, something which is not known. Applied to 
books, it denotes that their authors are not certainly known; 
and consequently their authority and genuineness uncertain. 
In Theology, hooks appended to the sacred writings, of un- 
certain authority, and rejected as uneanonical. 

A KO'CR Y EH A L, a. of doubtful and uncertain authority; 
not inserted in the canon of Scripture. 

APO'CB YPH ALLY, ad. in a manner which is in want of 
authority, or the marks of auf.hemieity. 

APObrCTK’AL, a. [from d and Trocn^tc, Or.] demon- 
strative, or so plain and convincing, that no person can re- 
fuse his assent to it. 

APOCKKON, ATOGKK, or APOGKTM, s. [from d™, 
from, and y»), the earth, ( Ir.J a point in the heavens, in which 
the sun, or a planet, is at the greatest distance possible from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancients, regarding 
the earth as the centre of the system, chit tly regarded the 
apognou and perign-on, which the moderns, making the sun 
the centre, change for the aphelion and perihelion. 

APULIA NATHANS, a sect, in the fourth century, the 
followers of Apollinaris, bishop of l.aodieea, who, after 
having wrote many useful hooks, fill into strange enthu- 
siastic notions, and taught that the divinity of Chiist was 
instead of a soul to him; that his Hcsh was pie-existent to 
his appearance on earth, and that it was sent down from 
heaven, and conveyed through the virgin as through a 
channel; that there ware two Sons, one horn of God, the 
other of the Virgin; that Jesus Christ was conceived a pure 
substance, and that afterwards the Word d< scended into 
him, and had such operation in him as in the prophets, and 
was not united to his nature; that it was only by his good 
works lie became great and perfect; that God was crucified; 
and that. Jesus Christ has now no body, Ac. 

APOLLO, s. [Lat.] in Muholo-y, the soil of Jupiter 
and Latona, horn at Delos; one of the heathen deities, to 
whom they attributed the art of divination, and the patronage 
of phvsie, and is the sun. Said to have killed the serpent 
Python, because its heat, exhales pestilential vapours; repre- 
sented with longhair, in allusion to the sun beams. The 
fable reported of his feeding Admetus’s sheep, denotes that 
all cienturcs arc sustained hv his genial warmth; and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter’s thunderbolts, his 
dispersing those pestilential vapouis which arc fatal to man- 
kind. He is called the Sun in heaxen, Bacchus on earth, 
and Apollo in the infernal legions; and represented with a 
harp, to shew' the harmony of our system; with a buckler, to 
denote his defending the earth; and with arrows, to signify 
his power of life and death. 

A POT. LYON, a Greek w T ord, that, signifies the Destroyer, 
and answers to the Hebrew Abaddon. It is used by St. John 
in the Revelation, chap. ix. I I. 

APOI.OGF/ TICA L, a. [from d.ToXoy/'o/au, Gr.] that is said 
or written in defence of any person or opinion. 

APOLOGETICALLY, ad. in the manner of an answer, 
defence, or apology. 

APO'LOGIST, s. the person who writes or speaks in vin- 
dication of the sentiments of another; one who endeavours 
to extenuate the faults of another. 

To APO'LOGIZE, ?;. a. to plead in favour of a person or 
thing; to defend or excuse a person or thing. 

A'POLOGUE, ap-o-log, s. [«7n;Xoyr/c, Gr.] a story, or 
fiction, formed to convey some moral and interesting truth 
to the mind, under the image of beasts, and other irrational 
animals; a fable. 

APO'LOGY, s. [«VoXoy/a, Or.] in its primary sense, im- 
plies a discourse made by a defendant, to clear himself from 
a charge of guilt brought against him. At present the tern. 
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is used to imply rather an excuse than a vindication; and an 
extenuation of a fault, rather than a pi oof of innocence. 

APOM ECO'M ETRY, s. [from drru, pipoc and perpiui, Gr.] 
the art of measuring things at a distance, to know how far 
they are from us. 

APONEUROSIS, s. (from d^o and vtvpov, Gr.] the ex- 
pansion of a nerve or tendon into a membrane; the cutting 
oil’ a nerve. 

A POPHLE’GM AT1SM, s. [from dno and (jj\£y pa, Gr.] a 
remedy which evacuates serous or phlegmatic humours by 
the nostrils. 

A POPHTHEGM, ap-o-them, s. [uKutpSiypa, Or.] a sen- 
tentious expression uttered without deliberation; or a sen- 
tence containing some important truth, moral or divine, 
which hursts unexpectedly from the speaker. 

APO'PHYGK, s. [«7rw//uy//, Gr. llight or escape] in Archi- 
tecture, the spring of a column. 

APO PHYSIS, s. [fia-itytiffii:, Gr.] the prominent parts of 
some 1* iinrs ; the same as process. 

APOPLECTIC, or APOPLE'CTICAL, a. that is of the 
nature of an apoplexy. 

A' POP LEX El), a. affected or seized with an apoplexy. 

A'POPLEVY, s. [«rf<)/rAfj;»c, Gr.J a sudden deprivation of 
all sensation, while a strong pulse remains, with a deep respi- 
ration, attended wilh a sterlor, and the appearance of a pro- 
found sleep. It. is caused generally by repletion; the head’s 
being naturally large, and the neck short; th*; person’s being 
corpulent and fat, or of a plethoric habit of body, and re- 
dundant in pituitous humours. 

APORRIIO'KA, s. [u7rojV>6iT] t Gr.] effluvium; emanation. 

APOSIOPE'SIS, s. | u7roff(w7Tf/0’ie, from d/ru and truumtu, to 
he silent, Gr.] a form of speech, by which the speaker, 
through some affection, as sorrow, bashftilness, fear, anger, 
or vehemence, breaks off his speech before it is all ended. 

APO'STASY, s. [dVdcfortc, Gr.] the abandoning and re- 
nouncing a religion one has before professed; used always in 
a bad sense. 

APO STATE, 5. [uVoTurr/r, Gr.] one who has forsaken and 
renounced the religion or principles he formerly professed. 

To APO STATIZE, c. a. to abandon or renounce one’s 
religion. 

To APO'STKMATE, r. ??:to turn to an aposteme; to form 
an abscess; to collect and swell with corrupt matter. 

APOSTEMA'TIOX, s. in Surgery, the forming an abscess. 

APOSTEME, or APO'STl.LM K,\v. [dird^ua, Gr | a hol- 
low swelling filled with purulent or corrupt matter; an abscess. 

A PO'STLE, s. [(iTroToXoc, Gr ] in its most, limited sense, one 
who was an attendant and disciple of Christ on earth, and 
commissioned by him, after his resurrection, to preach the 
gospel to the world. 

APO'STLESlll P, s. the dignity or office of an apostle , 
which consisted in preaching the gospel, baptizing, work- 
ing miracles, and ordaining ministers. 

APOKTOT.IC, or APOSTO'LICAL, a. that was taught or 
authorized hy the apostles. 

APOSTO'LIOALLY, ad. after the manner of an apostle. 

APO'STROPIIE, s. [dnozpatyij, from euro and rrpttpuj, Gr.] 
in Rhetoric, a figure, hy which the orator, in the vehemence 
of his passion, turns himself on all sides, and applies to the 
living and dead, to angels and men, rocks, groves, &c. 
Thus Milton, in Paradise Lost; 

0 woods , 0 fountains, hillocks , dales , and bowers , 

With other echo , £c\ 

In Grammar, it is a comma placed over a letter, to shew 
that the word is contracted by the cutting off a vowel; as, 
esteem'd for esteemed, tli employment , for the employment. 
It is also a sign of the possessive case of a noun. 


To APOSTROPHIZE, v. a . fo interrupt the thread of a 
discourse, in order to intioduec smiu* foreign subject. 

APOTHECARY, s. [from aputhcen , Lat.] one who prac- 
tises the art of pharmacy, or prepares and sells medicines. 
In London, the Apothecaries are one of the city companies, 
and by an act which was made perpetual, 9 Geo. I. arc ex- 
empted from serving on juries, or in ward or parish offices. 
They arc obliged to make up their medicines according to 
the formulas prescribed in the College Dispensatory, and are 
liable to have their shops visited hy the censors of the College, 
who are empowered to destroy such medicines as they think 
not good. 

APOTHEOSIS,*. [diro'wHiJO’cg, Gr.] deification, a ceremony 
by which tin* ancient Romans compliment* d their empeiots 
and great men after their death. It is thus described : After 
the body of the deceased has been burnt with the usual so- 
lemnities, ail image of wax representing him was placed on 
an ivory couch, where it. lay for seven days, was visited by 
the. senate, and ladies of the highest quality, in mourning, 
and then the young senators and knights bore the bed of 
state through the. Via Sacra to the old Forum , and from 
thence to tin* Campus Martins , where it was deposited upon 
an edifice of a pvramidicul form. The bed being thus 
placed amidst a quantity of spices, and other combustibles, 
and the knights having made a procession is solemn mea- 
sure round the pile, the new emperor, with a torch in his 
hand, set fire to it; whilst an eagle, let. fly from the top of 
the building, and mounting in the air with a fire-brand, was 
supposed to convey the soul of the deceased to heaven, and 
from that time he was tanked among the gods. 

APOTO.M E, s. [from airortprut, Gr.] in Matin unities, the 
difference between a rational line, and one only cornincn^u- 
rahle in power to the whole line. In Millie, the remaining p.ut 
of an entire tone, after a greater semitone has been taken 
from it. Its proporjjon in numbers is that of 204 S to 21,s7. 

ATOZEM, .s*. [from «7 ru and CVw, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a 
medicine made by boiling roots, plants, &c. in water, called 
likewise a decoction. 

To APPA L, ap-pall, r. n. [ appalir , Fr.] to strike with 
terror or fear; to affright; to damp a person’s courage ; to 
dishearten, including, in its secondary idea, the sudden up 
pearanee of some terrible object. 

APPA'LMEXT, ap-pall-incnt, s. sudden affright, which 
robs a person of his courage, and reiulers him inactive. 

APPARATUS, s. [Lat.] a collection of instruments ne- 
cessary to accomplish any design, and applied to the tools 
of a trade; the instruments ust d in philosophical experi- 
ments; the bandages, &v. of a surgeon; the furniture of a 
house; the ammunition for war. 

APPA REL, s. [it has no plural; appareil , Fr. | the cloth- 
ing worn for ornament or decency; dress. Figuratively, 
appearance, or ornament. 

To APPA'RKL, v. a . to clothe; to dress; to adorn; to set 
out or embellish. 

APPA'R ENT, part, {apparent, Fr.] applied to truth, plain 
and indubitable. Applied to shape or form, seeming, in 
opposition to real. Applied to actions, or qualities, visible; 
manifest or known, opposed to secret. Apparent time , in 
Astronomy, is that shewn by a true sun-dial. 

APPARENTLY, ad. plainly; evidently, manifestly. 

APPARITION, s. [apparitio, Er 4 .] the appearance of a 
thing, so as to become visible to the eves, or sensible to the 
mind; a visible object; a spectre; a ghost, which is the most 
common acceptation at present. In Astronomy, a star’s be- 
coming visible, which before w r as below the horizon. 

APPA'R ITORS, s. [from apparco , Eat.] persons who are 
at hand to execute the orders of the magistrate in any 
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court of judicature; tin? beadle who carrier, the mace befote 
the masteis, \e. in uur universities. 

To APPK'Af 11, r. a. to accuse; to censure. 

APPE'Af ' I IM ENT, s. an information made against a per- 
son ; an .n’liis.itinn. 

To AJTI.AL, c. a. \appello t Lat.] to transfer a cause or 
dispute fioru one to another. 

APPEAL, s. the nniov.il of a cause from an inferior to a 
superior court or judge, when a person thinks the inferior 
has not done him justice. Mso, a call upon any as witness. 
In Keclcsi.otieal if an appeal is brought before a 

bishop, it in. iv be removed to the nichhishop; if before the 
archdeacon, to the court of arches, and thence to the arch- 
bishop; and from thence to Chancery. In (’oiiimou Law, 
it. is taken for the accusation of a murderer by one who is a 
friend or an accomplice. 

To APPE'AIJ, r. h. [npjuircOi Lat.] to become an object 
of si <j. ht., or \isihle to the eye; to make its appearance, like 
a s | * i i it, or ghost; to he in the presence of another, so as to 
be seen by him; to answer a summons by attending a court 
of justice . 

APPE'AH AM -Iv?. the exterior surface of a thing, or that 
which immediately strikes the senses or imagination, which, 
on a no iicr inspection, nrnv appear in a dilicrent light. 
In I .aw, it signifies a defendant’s tiling common, or giving 
special bail, or anv process issued out of a court of judi- 
cature. In Perspective, it denotes the projection of a 
figure or body on the perspective, plane, in Optics, direct 
appearance is the sight of an object by direct rays, without 
lefiaelion or reflection. In Astronomy, it imports the same 
as phenomena or phases; and in Physiology, the same as 
phasmata. See those articles. 

APPEASABLE, a. that may have the. violence of passion 
lessened or softened; that is reeonoilcahle. 

To APPE'ANE, 7 ’. a. [appmscr, Fr.] to bring a person 
that is angry to a calm and even temper; to pacify; to allay 
the ravings of a disordered mind. Figuratively, to quiet any 
noise, outrage, or violence; beautifully applied to inanimate 
things. 

A PPE'ASEM ENT, s. a state of reconciliation; a state of 
peace and calmness. 

APPEASER, .<?. one who prevails on another to stifle, his 
anger; or brings about a reconciliation between parties. 

APPE'LLA NT, s. \l\om a ppcllo, I .at.] in l .aw, the party 
who brings an appeal against, another; one who appeals from 
a lower to a higher court. 

A PPKLLA'TK )N, $. [ appellatio , Lat.] the name, dignity, 
or title, by which one man is distinguished from another. 

APPELLATIVE, s. [appellatinun^ l.at .] in Grammar, 
applied to those words which stand for universal ideas or a 
whole rank of beings, whether general or special, as, man , 
/mr.sc, or day ; and stand opposed to proper names, which 
belong to one only, as, Thuuta s’, Hubert, Charles. 

APPK'LLATIVKLY, ad. after the manner of nouns ap- 
pellative: as, this man is a strong Hercules. 

APPF. l.LATOUY, a. that contains an appeal. 

APPELLEE', s. the person against whom an appeal is 
brought; one who is accused. 

To APPEND, v. a. [npprndo, Lat.] to hang on another; 
to join something as an additional, not as a principal part. 

APPE'NDAGE, s. | Fr.] any thing that, being considered 
as less principal, is annexed or added to th. principal. 

APPE'NDANT, a. [Fr.] banging to something else; an- 
nexed. In Law, any thing that is inheritable, belonging to 
some more worthy inheritance; as, an advowson, common 
or court, may be appendant to a manor, land to an office; 
but not land to land, both being corporeal inheritances. 


AP PKNDIC A'TIOX, any thing which is added as an 
ornament or convenicncy, not as necessary, to another. 

APPENDIX, s. [Lat. its plural appendices] something 
added or appended to another, not as constituting a neces- 
sary part of if, but only as an embellishment or convenience. 
Applied to action, concurrent circumstances. Applied to 
books, a kind of supplement, or an addition, in order to 
supply some omissions, and render them complete. 

To APPERTAl'N, v. n. [appertenir, Fr.] to belong to as 
of right.; to belong to by nature, or appointment. 

APPKUTATXAIKNT, s. that which relates, belongs to, or 
is a property of, any rank or dignity. 

APPE'RTEN AN( <E, s. [appurtenance, Fr.] that which 
belongs or relates to another thing. 

APPE'RTINENT, a. that is requisite, or has a relation to. 

A' PPETENC’E, or A'PPETENC Y, s. \nppclcnfia 9 Lat.] 
carnal desire; sensual desire. 

APPETI Bl'LlTY, s. the. quality which renders a thing the 
object of desire. 

ATPKTlTIvv. [appetitns, l.at. ] a desire of enjoying some- 
thing under the. appearance of sensible good; a propensity 
to an object on account of the good it is imagined to pos- 
sess; a violent longing after any thing. 

ATPETIT1VK, a. that desires; that has the power of 
desiring. 

To APPLAUD, v. a. \upphtndn, l.at.] to testify one’s 
approbation by clapping of bands; to praise or shew esteem 
for a person’s merits. 

APPLAU'DER, .S-. one who publicly shews bis approba- 
tion; or highly commends or praises the merits of another. 

APPLAUSE, s. [applansus, Lat. | approbation expressed 
with all the testimonies of turbulent joy ; praise bestowed on 
merit by public and private testimonies of approbation and 
rapture. 

A'PPLE, s. [( rppcl , Sax.] any kind of large fruit of a round 
form, but appropriated at. present to that of the applotree. 
Apple of the e;/r, see Pul* it.. 

A' PPL KB Y , the assize-town of Westmoreland, pleasantly 
seated on the Eden. It was formerly a Human station ; 
and it appears that, parliaments have been holden here. It. 
is I I miles S. E. of Penrith, and 270 N. N. W. of London 
Market, on Saturday. Population, in 1831, 1151. Dis- 
franchised by the reform bill. 

A PP LESHA W , a town in Hampshire, distant 59 miles 
from London. 

APPLIANCE, .v. the art whereby one thing is applied to 
another; or the tiling applied. Application is the word now 
used. 

APPLICABI LITY, 5. the quality of being fit to be ap- 
plied to something. 

APPLICABLE, a. [from applico , Lat.] that is agreeable, 
suits, or may be affirmed of a thing. 

A'PPLK’ABLY, ad. in such a manner as to suit, agree 
with, or be conformable to, and consequently may be 
affirmed of, or applied to, any thing. 

APPLICATE, s. in Mathematics. See Oubinatk. 

APPLICA TION, s. [application Lat.] the act. of applying 
one thing to another, either by making them touch, or bring- 
ing them nearer to each other. Intenseness of thought or 
study. The employment of a mean to produce a particular 
end; the •address, suit, or request of a person. 

APPLICATIVE, a. that applies or makes the application. 

A'PPLIOATORY, a. that exerts the art of applying. 

To APPLY', v. a. [ applico , Lat.] to put one thing to 
another; to lay remedies or cmplasters on a wound; to use 
as relating or conformable to any person or thing; to em- 
ploy; to put to a certain use; to use as a means to some 
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end; to fix tlu; mind or attention upon any particular object; 
to study; to have recourse to; to work upon; to address as a 
petitioner. In Mathematics, to transfer a given line into any 
figure, particularly a circle; to fit quantities whose areas are 
equal, but figures different. 

APPOOI ATU'RA, .v. in Music, a small note inserted by the 
practical musician, between two others, at some distance. 

' To APPOl'NT, v. a. [appointor, Fr.] to authorize one 
person to act for another; to fix any thing; to set a person 
a task; to equip, to furnish a person in all points. 

A PPOl'NTER, s. he who settles or fixes any time, thing, 
or place. 

APPOl'NTMENT s. [appoint emeuly Fr.] a thing settled 
between two or more; an agreement to perform something. 

To APPORTION, r. «. [from port to , bat. j to allot or di- 
vide into two or more parts; to set. out in just proportions. 

APPORTIONMENT, s. a dividing into portions. In 
Law, the division of a rent into parts, in the same manner as 
the bind out of which it issues is divided. Thus, if a person 
leases three acres of land, and afterwards grants away one 
acre thereof to another, the rent shall be apportioned between 
them. 

To APPO'SE, v. a. f appono, I .at.] used by Chaucer to 
imply ail examination of a scholar, by embarrassing or 
puz/liug him with questions. For this we now use the 
word pusr, which is a contraction of this word. 

APPOSITE, a. [nppos/ttts 9 but.] proper, fit, suitable, 
well adapted to the purpose, for which it was intended. 
Applied to time, seasonable, or conformable. Applied to 
opinions or sentiments, proper, reasonable, or agreeable to 
the subject which they treat of, 

A PPOSITELY, ad. fitly, suitably, conformably, properly. 
A'PPOSITENESS, s. fitness; propriety; suitableness. 
APPOSI TION, .s\ [appositioy bat.] a comparing or laying 
things one by another. In < irammar, the placing two or more 
substantives together, in the same case, withoutany copulative 
conjunction between them; as, her beauty has captivated mif 
S >"// hearty my reason, my undent nndimj y my whole, soul . 
Among Naturalists, it is the same with accretion , or the ex- 
ternal addition of matter to a subject. 

To APPRAI SE, r. a. \appricirr, Fr.] to rate, value, or 
■set a price, on goods intended for sale. 

APPRAISER, 4 one who sets a value upon goods, who 
is sworn to do justice between party and party; whence he 
is termed a sworn appraiser, and is obliged to take tlm goods 
sit the price which he appraises them at, provided no other 
will purchase them at that rate. 

To APPRECIATE, v. a. to value, to estimate. 

To APPREHEND, v. a. I apprehendo, bat.] to lay hold 
on; to seize a peison as a malefactor, in order to bring him 
to justice; to think on with some degree of anxiety or ter- 
ror. Applied to the operations of the mind, to conceive 
superficially; to have an imperfect or inadequate idea of a 
thing. 

A PPREHE NDER, s. one who conceives a thing imper- 
fectly; one who seizes a malefactor in order to bring him to 
justice; a coneeiver; a thinker. 

APPREHENSIBLE, a. [apprehcnsibilts, bat..] that maybe 
apprehended or conceived, though not comprehended. 

APPREHE NSION, s. [apprrhensio, bat.] among Logi- 
cians, the mere contemplation of things, without aftirining'or 
denying any thing concerning them; the faculty by which 
we perceive those ideas which arc present to the mind; fear 
or anxiety; suspicion of something future. In Law, the seiz- 
ing of a malefactor, or taking him into custody, in order to 
bring him to justice. 

APPREHENSIVE, a . that* is quick to understand, or 
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conceive; fearful, or suspicious. Svxox. T .V ant of courage 
makes us fear; doubt of success makes us apprehensive ; dis- 
trust of strength makes us dread; imagination itself will ufn u 
make; us afraid. 

APPREHENSIVELY*, ad. after the manner in which lb. ■ 
apprehension exercises itself, with respect to its ideas. 

AI PR E i\ I IOK, s. [apprenfi y Fr.J a young poison bound 
by indenture to some tradesman, in orllci to be instrucii d 
in a mystery or trade. Ry the laws of England, a master may 
be indicted for not providing for, or for turning awav, his ap- 
prentice; and upon complaint from a masti r, ihnt he neglu u 
his duty, an apprentice may he committed to Riidewcll, or 
be bound over to the sessions. Apprentices muv be bound 
to husbandmen, or even to gentlemen of Ibitunc Hid rler-v- 
mcn, who, as well as tradesmen, are compclhdde to take the 
children of the poor, under a penalty of lOl. And the church- 
wardens and overseers, with the consent of two ju>tices, mav 
bind them till the age of 21 years. Justices may compel 
certain persons under age to be bound apprentices, and on 
refusal may commit them. Apprentices may be discharged 
on reasonable cause, either at their own request or that of 
their masters. If any, whose pieiiiium has been less than n :i 
pounds, run away from their masters, they are compdlahl * 
to serve out. the time of absence, or gi\e Satisfaction lor i>. 
any period within seven years alter the- expiration of t E. • 
original contract. Indentures are to he stamped, and aie 
chargeable with several duties by an of parliament. 

lo APPRE N 1 1(. K, v. a. to bind a person for a certain 
number of years to one who is to teach him his trade, Ac. 

APPR h N I ICES II IP, 4 :. the tim« for whic h a pi imui i s 
bound to continue with another, in order to learn and pmc- 
tise his trade; the office of an apprentice. 

lo AI PRI ZE, v. a. [from upprts , T r. J to give a person 
notice ot what lie is a stranger to. 

lo APPRO At 11, (in the pronunciation the. a is dropt, and 
the o sounded long) n. to shorten the distance between 
objects; to draw nearer, or go towards. Applied to time, to 
be nearer its completion; to lx* nearer at hand. Figm.i- 
tivolv, to come near; to resemble; to bring nearer to; ; ■ 
lessen the distance between objects. 

APPRO AC H, s . the act. of coining nearer to anv obji-ct; 
access; means used to come m an r to a distant object.* In 
Fortification, used in the plural, works thrown up by the 
besiegers, in order to advance nearer to 'the place besieged. 
Lines of approach, are trendies cut in the ground, the earth 
of which is throwai up in the form of a parapet, on the side 
towards the enemy, in order to approach the covert way, 
without being exposed to the cannon of the besieged. In 
Mathematics, the curve of cyanide approach , is that wherein a 
body descending by the sole power of gravity, shall approach 
the earth equally in equal times. 

APPRO'ACH KR, s. that person who comes nearer to 
another, or advances towards a distant object. 

APPRO'ACHMENT, s. the act. whereby the object draws 
nearer to another. 

APPR ORA I ION, s. [approbation bat.] the acknowledging 
a thing to he worthy of assent and esteem, cither by tacit con- 
sent or public confession; the act of :\ l proxing, liking, or es- 
teeming any filing ; the confirmation or support of a thim*-. 

To APPRO'MPT, ?\ a. to give quickness to. 

Io APPRO PRIATE, v. a . [appropero, l.at.] to quicken a 
thing, with respect to motion; to hasten action, applied to the 
time in which it is expected. 

To AI 1 ROP1 NQUE, ap-pro-pink, v. 1 1 . [f/ppropinryuo, 
bat.] to draw near 'to. Not in use. 

APPRO PRIA RLE, «. that may be confined or restrained 
to something particular. 
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To APPROTRIATE, v. a . [apnroprier, Fr.] to dedicate, 
or consign to a particular use; to claim an exclusive right to. 
In Law, to annex as a property. 

APPROPRIATE, «. peculiar; confined, restrained, or 
limited to some peculiar sense or use. 

APPROPRIATION, s. applied to things, the applica- 
tion of them to some peculiar use. Applied to qualities, 
the claiming as belonging to one's self, in an extraordi- 
nary, if not exclusive manner. Applied to words, the re- 
straining them to a particular sense, or confining them to 
signify a particular idea. In Law, the annexing a be- 
nefice to the proper and perpetual use of some religious 
house. 

APPROPRIATOR, s. one who is possessed of an ap- 
propriated benefice. 

To APPRO'VE, v . a. [ approuver , Fr.] to be pleased with; 
to be delighted with from a conviction of merit ; to make 
worthy of approbation. 

APPRO' VEABLE, a. applied to that which, on account 
of its merit, appears worthy of approbation. 

APPROVEMENT, s. consent, including liking or appro- 
bation. 

APPROVER, 5 . one who, confessing himself guilty of 
a felony, accuses one or more of his accomplices. Appro- 
vers also signify bailiffs or lords in their franchises, sheriffs, 
and likewise such persons as have the letting the king’s de- 
mesnes in small manors. 

APPROXIMATE, n. [from ad and proximus, Lat.] near; 
that approaches near to. 

APPROXIMATION, s. the corning or approaching near 
to any thing. In Arithmetic, a continual approach to a 
root or quantity sought, without being able ever to arrive 
at it exactly. 

To A' PRIG ATE, r. n . [apricor, Lat.] to bask in the sun. 
APIU'CITY, .v. [apricitas, Lat.] warmth of the sun; sun- 
shine. 

A PRICOT, or A'PRICOCK, s. [from apricus, Lat.] a kind 
of wall-fruit. 

APPU'LSE, s. [appulsus, Lat.] the act of striking against 
any thing. In Astronomy, applied to the moon when she 
approaches any planet or fixed star, so as to seem to touch 
or strike against it. If a very small portion of apparent 
space is between the two bodies at their nearest approach, 
it is called a near appitlse. 

APPU'RTKNANCK, s. Ithat which blongs to something 
else; which is considered as the principal. 

ATRTL, s. the fourth calendar month in the year; hut 
the second, according to the computation of astronomers. 

It contains thirty days. The word is derived from aperio, 
to open; because the earth in this month begins to open 
her bosom for tin? production of vegetables. In this month 
the sun travels through the sign Taurus. 

A PRON, s. [from aforan , Sax.] a part of a dress consist- 
ing of cloth, &r. which hangs from the middle downwards, 
worn by the ladies for ornament, by artificers to keep 
their chillies clean, in a goose, it signifies the fat skin 
which eoveis the belly. In Gunnery, a piece of lead which 
covers the touch -hole of a great gun. 

A'PRON-MAN, s. a man who wears an apron; a mechanic: 
a word of reproach. 

ATS IS, s. [plural apsides , Gr.] in Astronomy, those 
two points in the orbits of the planets or satellites, in which 
they are at their greatest and least distance from the sun or 
primary planet. The higher apsis of the planets is more 

f iarticularly denominated aphelion, and the lower perihe- 
ion. The imaginary lino connecting these two points is 
called the line of the apsides. 


APT. a. [ aptus , Lat.] fit; a relative term, implying the 
suitableness of a thing to procure some end; that has a 
tendenev to. Ready or quick, applied to the mind. 

To ATT ATE, v. a . [aptatum, Lat.] to make fit. 
ATTITUDE, s. [aptitude, Fr.] fitness to bring about the 

desired end; tendency. . 

APTLY, ad. with great propriety; justly, or pertinently; 
readily, or quickly. . 

APTNESS, s. a relative term, implying the suitableness 
of any means to procure its end. Applied to bodies, ten- 
dency; to minds, disposition or inclination; to the under- 
standing, quickness, facility, or ease in conceiving. 

AQUA, s. [Lat.] water. Aquafortis, or strong water, a 
corrosive liquor, made by distilling purified nitre with cal- 
cined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol, in a strong heat. Aqua 
marina , aqua marine, in Natural History, a precious stone, 
which takes its name frehn its sea-green colour. Aqua mini- 
bills , or the wonderful water, is distilled from spices, infused 
in spirits of wine, and is a very good cordial. Aqua regia , 
or royal water, a strong corrosive spirit, which dissolves 
gold, and is composed of Spirit of nitre and spirit of sea-salt* 
Aqua vita *, or water of life, in a general sense, brandy or spi- 
rit of wine; but in a more confined sense, restrained to that 
spirit which is drawn from malt. 

AQUA'RIUS, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, a constellation that 
makes one of the 12 signs in the ecliptic, which the sun 
enters on the ‘20th January, and derives its name from the 
supposed quantity of rain which falls while the sun is in it; 
in allusion to which, it is described in the Zodiac in the form 
of a man inclining on an urn flowing with water. • 

AQUATIC, a. [aquatints, Lat.] applied to animals and 
vegetables which live and grow in the water. 

A'QUATILE, a. [aquatilis, Lat.] that inhabits the water. 
AQUA'ITNTA, $. a method of etching on copper, lately 
invented, and by which a soft and beautiful edi ct is pro- 
duced, resembling a fine drawing in water-colours or Indian 
ink. It is a cheap mode of engraving, but it is kept a secret 
bv those who practise it. 

AQUEDUCT, or AQUEDUCT, s. [aqnaductus, Lat.] a 
channel formed of stone, bricks, or timber, to convey water 
from one place to another. In Anatomy, the bony passage 
of the drum, that reaches from the ear to the palate. 

A QUEOUS, a-kwe-us, a. [ aqueus , Lat.] watery. Aqueous 
humour; see Kyk. 

AQUILINE, a. [aqvilinns, Lat.,] resembling an eagle. 
Applied to the nose, hooked, or like an eagle’s beak. 

AQUO'SE, a-kwose, a. [aquosus, Lat.] wateiy; abounding 
w ith particles of water. 

AQUO'SITY, s. watcrishness ; or the quality so named 
from its abounding with particles of water. 

A'RABESQUE, or A'RABESK, a. after the manner of the 
Arabians: generally applied to a kind of paintings or archi- 
tectural ornaments, which consist in imaginary objects. 

ARABIA, a country of Asia, on the S. \V. it may he 
accounted a peninsula, being joined on the N. to Syria; 
bounded ou the N. K. by the river Euphrates, which divides 
it from Diarhcek, or Diarheker, the ancient Mesopotamia; 
cm tin* E. hv tKe Gulfs of Persia and Ormus; on the S. by 
the Indian Ocean; and on the W. by the Red Sea, which 
separates it from Africa. It lies between 12 and 32 de- 
grees N. latitude, and between 3.5 and nearly (50 E. Ion. 
extending 1430 miles in length, and 1200 in breadth. It is 
divided by Europeans into Petrea, Deserta, and Felix; or, 
the Stony, the Desert, and the Happy. Arabia Petrea is the 
smallest of the three, and towards the N. very mountainous, 
having few inhabitants because of its barrenness. This is 
the wilderness through which the children of Israel passed in 
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their journeying from Egypt to Canaan. In Arabia Descrta, 
the plains of sand are so immense, that travellers, in crossing 
them, are obliged to make use of the mariners compass, as if 
at sea. The air is excessively hot; springs or streams are 
scarcely to be met with; a pestilential vapour sometimes 
passes along, which instantly kills those who happen to in- 
hale it; and when the wind rises high, the desert assumes the 
appearance of the most rough and tempestuous sea; the 
sand is lifted up from its bed by the force of the winds, 
and driven along like waves, clouds, and rain; every thing 
that falls in its way is overwhelmed, and whole caravans of 
travellers, with their horses and camels, find one common 
grave in the deluge of sand. M. de Pages observes, that 
in traversing the whole extent of Arabia Deserta, he saw 
“only 4 rabbits, A or (5 rats, 3 large and 7 or 8 small birds.” 
— “Here, indeed, all our ideas of deserts, as found in the 
poetical language of Oriental tales, fall short of the truth ! 
A stillness, like the silence of night, the faint remains of a 
breeze still glowing with the fervour of the meridian sun, 
but sinking with his orb; around an unbounded waste, 
covered with dark gray sand, resembling the ashes of a fur- 
nace, and according with the raging heat of those regions; 
above, the vast canopy of heaven, across whose pale atmo- 
sphere no other object is seen but the reddish disk of the 
sun dipt in the horizon, arc circumstances which conspire 
to impress the mind of a spectator with an unpleasing me- 
lancholy. ” Along the banks of the Euphrates, however, 
where the land is fertilized, there are great flocks of sheep, 
and large herds of cattle and camels. Ostriches also arc 
found there in great numbers. The produce of Arabia 
Felix, which is by far the most considerable of the three 
provinces, is myrrh, aloes, cassia, frankincense, spikenard, 
manna, and other costly gums; cinnamon dates, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; honey and wax 
in plenty; and immense quantities of coffee. In a country 
so various, and of such vast, extent, we may expect the man- 
ners of the inhabitants to vary. Those in the fertile parts 
have long been domesticated; to them we are indebted for 
many valuable discoveries; they have been our preceptors 
in chemistry and mathematical science; they first introduced 
into Europe the invention of the ten arithmetical figures, and 
taught us their use. On the other hand, the Arabs in the 
Desert, have no houses, but tents; they h ad wandering lives, 
removing from place to place, partly for the sake of pasture, 
and partly to lie in wait for the caravans, which they often 
rob, as they travel over the Desert from Bussoruh to Aleppo, 
and from Egypt, to Mecca. 

ARABIC, s. the tongue of the Arabians, a branch of the 
Hebrew. Arabic is likewise applied to a gum, which distils 
from a thorny plant, in Arabia. 

A'HABIC, a. that belongs to, or is used in Arabia. Ara- 
bic characters , are the figures which we make use of at pre- 
sent in Arithmetic. 

A'RABISM, s . [arabismus, Lat.] a method of expression, 
or idiom, peculiar to the Arabs. 

ARABLE, a. [from aro, Lat.] that is fit for ploughing, and 
to produce corn. 

ARAC,or A'RRAC,ar-rak, s. an excellent spirituous liquor; 
made by the Chinese from coeOa, rice, or sugar; the former 
of which is the best.: there are two sorts imported into Eng- 
land, viz. the Goa and Batavia. 

AR;EO'METER,s. [upacocancl pvrptw, Gr.] in Hydrostatics, 
an instrument, used to discover the weight or gravity of fluids. 

ARTEO'TICS, s. [from « pawio, Gr.] in Pharmacy, medi- 
cines which rarefy or thin the blood. 

ARAI'GNEE, s . [Fr.] in Fortification, a branch, return, 
or gallery of a mine. 
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ARA'NEOLR, a. [from aratiea , Lat.] resembling a cobweb. 

ARA'TION, s. [( nratio , Lat.] the actor practice of plough- 
ing. 

ARBALIST, s. a cross-bow. 

A'RBITER, s. [Lat.] a person chosen by mutual consent 
between two or more parties, to decide the subject of their 
disagreement; one who is invested with a power to decide 
any difference. 

A'RBITRABLE, a. [from arbitror , Lat.] arbitrary, vo- 
luntary; determined purely by the will, without regard to any 
other motives. 

ARBITRAMENT, s. [from arbitror , Lat.] choice; or the 
exercise of the will in choosing or assenting to any thing. 

ARBITRARILY, ad. in such a manner as implies a bare 
exertion of the will, without any regard to motives or con- 
sequences; in a despotic, tyrannical, or absolute manner. 

ARBITRA'RIOIJS, a. f arbitrarius , Lat.] depending en- 
tirely on the will ; precarious. 

ARBITRARIOUSLY, ad. arbitrarily; according to the 
mere and obstinate determination of the will. 

ARBITRARY, a. {arbitrarius, Lat.] not restrained or 
determined by any law, or reasons; capricious, positive, 
despotic, and dogmatic. 

To ARBITRATE, v. a. [ arbitror , Lat.] to decide or de- 
termine a difference; to judge of. Used ncutcrly, to give 
judgment or pronounce sentence. 

ARBITRATION, s. [from arbitror , Lat.] the determina- 
tion of a cause by a judge chosen by the parties contending. 

ARBITRATOR, s. [Lat.] a person chosen by contend- 
ing parties to determine a difference between them; a de- 
terminer. 

ARBfTREMENT, s. [from arbitror , Lai.] decision or 
determination pronounced by an umpire; a compromise. 

ARBOR, s. [Lat.] in Botany, a tree, in Mechanics, that 
part of a machine which supports the rest; likewise the, spin- 
dle or axis on which a machine turns. 

ARBORIST, s. [arborist c, Fr.] a naturalist, who applies 
himself to study the nature and cultivation of trees. 

ARBOUR, s. [#oin arbor, Lat.] a kind of shady bovver, or 
cabin, formed of the branches of trees, and contrived so as to 
admit the air, and kee p off the sun and rain. 

ARC, s. [nrcus, Lat.] a segment, or part of a circle. 

ARCA'DE, s. [Fr.] a continued arch, or walk, consisting of 
several arches united together. 

ARCA'NUM, s. [Lat. in the plural arcana] a secret; gene- 
rally applied to the nostrum of a quack. 

ARCH, artsh, s. [arcus, Lat.] the sky In Mathematics, 
part of any curve line, whether ellipsis, eirele, &c. Arch , 
in Architecture, is a vault or concave building, bent in the 
form of an areh or curve, and is divided into circular, ellip- 
tical, and straight. Circular arches , are either such as are 
exactly a semicircle, or whose centre is in the middle of a line 
drawn from one foot to the other, which are ealled semicir- 
cular arches. Elliptical arches , or those which consist of 
a semi-ellipsis, and were formerly used instead of mantle-trees 
in chimneys. Straight arches , have straight edges, both up- 
per and under parallel; but both their ends and joints point- 
ing towards a certain centre. Arc h of a bridge, is the vaulted 
interval between its piers. A triumphal arch, is a gate built 
with stone, &c. and richly ornamented with trophies, &v. 

To ARCH, v. a. [from arcus, Lat.] to build or form into 
arches; to cover with arches. 

ARCH, a. [from up\bc, Gr.] used in composition, to ex- 
press something of the first rank or order, applied to dignity, 
as, archbishop; but something superlative, applied to quality, 
as an arch-hcrctic, and is pronounced soft lu*fore a conso- 
nant, like ch in choice ; but bard before a vowel, like the 
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letter h, or as if the h was dropped. It sometimes implies 
a person endued with a great deal of low cunning; triflingly 
mischievous. 

ARCIIAIO'LOGY, ar-ka-oUo-jo, *. lupxacoXoyia, Fir.] 11 
discourse on antiquity; or a treatise on the opinions, &c. of 
the ancients. 

ARCUA' NGljlL, a sea-port town of Russia, seated on the 
Dwina, 4 miles from the White Sea, and 400 miles N. E. of 
]Vt rsbnrgh. Lat. 64. 44. N. Ion. 38. 49. E. 

AIK II.VNGEL, ark-ane-jel, s. [archangclus, Lat.] one of 
the supe rior order of angels. In Botany, the dcadnettlc. 

AlKIIBl'SHOP, artsh-bish-up, s. the chief or metropo- 
litan bishop, who has several suffragans under him. 'This 
title was first introduced in the East, about the year 440, 
but then was only honorary, and given to some bishops of 
great cities. England is divided between two, him of Can- 
terbury, and flint of York, who are called primates and 
metropolitans. Canterbury is the first peer of England, 
and, next to the royal family, has precedence of all dukes 
and great officers of the crown. The archbishop of York 
lias the same power in his province with that of Canterbury, 
has precedence of all dukes not of the royal blood, and all 
officers of state except the lord high chancellor. 

ARCH BI SHOPRIC, s. tin* state or jurisdiction of an 
archbishop. 

ARC! I BUTLER, s. one of the great officers of the? German 
empire, who presented the cup to the emperor on solemn occa- 
>ions. This office belonged to the king of Bohemia. 

A RCIICII A'M BER LAI N, s. an officer of the German 
empire, not unlike the great chamberlain in England. 

ARCHCHA'NCELI.OR, s. in ancient times, presided 
over the secretaries of the court under the two first races 
of the kings of France; and, when their territories wen* 
divided into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there were three 
arehehnmvllnrs appointed. 

ARC 1 1 DE'ACOiV, s. [nrchidiaconus, Lat.] a priest vested 
with authority or jurisdiction over the clergy and laitv, 
next to the hishop, either through the whole diocese or cniy 
a part of it. There are sixty in Euglan^ who visit every 
two years in three, wherein they inquire, into the repara- 
tions and moveables belonging to churches, reform abuses, 
suspend, excommunicato, in some places prove wills, and 
induct all clerks into benefices within their respective juris- 
dictions. 

ARCH DE ACONRY, s. the jurisdiction, office, or province 
of an archdeacon. 

AlK/ll DU'CHEXS, s. [arc/i and duchcsse , Fr.] the title of 
the sister or daughter of an archduke. 

AR( -IlDU'K E, s. [(irehidux, Lat..] a duke invested with 
some greater privilege or authority than others. 

A' IK ’HE, ark-kee, s. [«px*b ^ r «] hi Medicine, the begin- 
ning, first, period, or first attack of a disease. 

A'RCHEI), part, crooked, or bent in the form of an arch. 

ARCIIAIO'LOGY, s. [from ap\ulo£, ancient, and \byur, a 
discourse,] a discourse on antiquity: written also archcrology. 

A RCHER, s. [urchnr y Fr.] one who shoots with a how; 
or one who uses a how in battle. 

A'RCIlERY,s. the art or exercise of shooting with a bow; 
the art of an archer. 

A'UCIIES-COIJUT, s. [so called from Bow-church, in 
London, where it was kept; which likewise, received its name 
from its top being raised upon two pillars, built bow or arch- 
wise) the chief and most, ancient consistory court of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for debating spiritual causes. The 
judge of the court is called dean of the arches. 

A'RCHETYUK, ar-kc-type, s. [ archctypum , Lat.] the ori- 
ginal model or pattern of any thing. 


ARCHETYPAL, ar-kc-ti-pal, «. original; that has some 
thing which may serve as a pattern to copy from. 

ARCILE'US, ar-ke-us, s. a word used by Paracelsus and 
other chemists t<? express a principle of motion, the causes 
of all the visible changes and operations of bodies. 

AUCIIIDIA'CONAL, ar-kc-di-ak-o-nal, a. [from archi - 
diavonns , Lat.] that, belongs or relates to an archdeacon. 

ARCHIPELAGO, $. in Geography, a general term, im- 
plying a sea interrupted by a great number of islands; more 
particularly the iKgean sea. 

ARCHIEPrsCOPAL, ar-ki-e-pis-co-pal, a. [from archi - 
episcopus , Lat.] that belongs to, or is exercised by, an arch- 
bishop. 

A'KCIIITECT, ar-ke-tekt, s. [architect us, Lat.] a person 
skilled in building; who draws plans and designs, conducts 
the work, and directs the artificers in carrying it. on. 

ARCHITE'CTIVE, a. that relates to building or archi- 
tect un*. 

ARCHITECTO NIC, a. [from and rturwr, Gr.] that 
has the skill and power of an architect. 

ARCHITECTURE, s. [archi tectum, Lat.] the art of 
building; divided into three branches, civil, military, or naval. 
The Vied consists in erecting habitations for men, or temples 
for worship. The Military consists in strengthening and 
fortifying places, named Fortification. Nural architecture is 
that which teaches the construction of ships or vessels float- 
ing on the water, and is named Ship-building. 

A RCHITRAVE, ar-kc-trave, [from do^i), Gr. and trabs, 
Lat.] in Architecture, the lowest member of the entablature, 
which lies immediately upon the capital. In Timber-build-* 
ing, it is styled the reason-piece, or inaster-hcam. In Chim- 
neys, the mantle-piece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, 
hyperthvrnn. 

A'ROIIIVES, ar-kives, s. [arehira, Lat.] the places wherein 
records or ancient manuscripts an* preserved. Figuratively, 
the records and manuscripts themselves. 

A'RCIILY, atl. waggishly; mirthfully. 

A'RCHON, ark-kon, s. [<cpx‘ fl,/ > Fir.] in Antiquity, the chid 
magistrate of Athens. 

ARCH-TRE'ASURER, s. formerly a great officer of the 
German empire. 

A'RCHWlXE, ad. ill the shape or form of an arch. 

ARCTIC, a. [dijKTikbc, Gr.] northern; lying under or near 
the north star. Arctic Circle , a lesser circle of the. sphere pa- 
rallel to the equinoctial, and 66 deg. 3*2. min. distant from it 
towards the north pole?. Arctic Pole , the northern pole of 
the world, both of the heavens and the earth; so named of 
Arctos, or Bear, a cluster or constellation of stats near it. 

ARCTU'RUS, s. in Astronomy, one of the fixed stars, in 
the constellation of Bootes. It is mentioned in Job ix. 9. 
It is above the horizon of London 15h. 50m. 52s. out of every 
23h. 56m. 4s. 

A'RCIJATE, a. [arevatus, Lat.] bent in the form of an arch. 

ARCUATION, s. [from arcuo, Lat.] the act of bending 
any thing; the state of being bent. In Surgery, a bending 
of the bones, which appears in the case of the* rickets; the 
protuberance of the foreparts of the body, with the bending 
of the bones of the sternum. 

A'RDENCY, s. applied to the affections, warmth; applied 
to study, activity. 

ARDENT, a. [ardens, Lat.] applied to the qualities of 
body, hot, burning, inflaming; applied to those of the mind, 
fierce, vehement, violent, passionate, inflamed. 

ARDENTLY, ad . warmly, eagerly, passionately. 

A'RDOR, s. [ardor, Lat,.] heat, applied to the quality of 
body; warmth, violence of affection, applied to the mind. 

ARDUOUS, a, [ arduus , Lat.] applied to what is both 
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lofty and difficult to ascend. Figuratively, something which 
is both important, sublime, and difficult to comprehend. 

ARE, the third person plural of the verb Am, used when 
we speak of two or more persons. 

A REA, s. [Lut.] the surface contained between any lines 
or limits. Any surface, such as the floor of a room, the 
vacant part or stage of an amphitheatre. In Geometry, the 
space contained within the lines bounding it, reckoned in 
the square part of any measure. 

AR EFA'GTION. s. [from art facia , Lat.] the act of mak- 
ing diy, or the state of drying. 

ARKNA'CEOUS, a. [arenaccus, Lat.] composed of sand; 
sandy. 

A RELATION, . 9 . [from arena , Lat.] in Medicine, a dry 
bath, wherein the patient sits with his feet upon hot sand, 
and has it cast upon different, parts of his body. 

A RENO'S E, a. [firenosus, Lat.] sandy, or abounding with 
sand. 

ARF/NULOUS, a. [from arenula , Lat.] consisting of small 
sand; gravelly. 

AREOLA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the coloured circle sur- 
rounding the nipple. 

A REG' PAG US, .v. a sovereign tribunal at Athens, famous 
for the justice and impartiality of its decrees. Authors 
are divided as to the reason and origin of this name; nor 
are they more agreed about the number of judges that sat 
in it; some reckoning thiity one, others fifty-one, and others 
five hundred. In short, their number seems not to have been 
fixed, but. to have been more or less in different years. At 
'first this tribunal consisted only of nine persons, who bad 
all discharged the office of archons, had acquitted themselves 
with honour in that trust, and had likewise given an account 
of their administration before the Logistic, and undergone a 
rigorous examination. Their salary was equal, and paid out 
of tin* public treasury; they had three oboli, that is, three 
half-pence, Ibr each cause. The Areopagitcs were judges 
fur life. They always sat in judgment in tin* open air, and 
in the night-time, that their minds might, be the more, present 
and attentive, and that no nbji et of pity or aversion might 
make any impression upon them; and all the pleadings before 
them were in the simplest, and most naked terms. At first 
they took cogni/anee of criminal causes only; but in course 
of time their jurisdiction became of great extent. 

AREOT1CS, s. [from apuiutTiKa, Gr.] medicines that open 
the pores. 

A'RGAL, or A'RGOL, s. the hard lees sticking to the 
sides of wine vessels, called tartar. 

A'RGENT, arjent, a . [from any-ntum , Lat.] that resem- 
bles silver; silvered. Tu Heraldry, the white colour in the 
arms of gentry, expressed by engravers by a total omission 
of lines in a shield. 

A'RGIL, ar-jill, s. f argilla, Lat.] the white earth used by 
potters in making their white ware. 

ARGTLLA'CEOUS, ar-jil-la-shus, a. [argillaceus, Lat.] of 
the nature, of potter’s (day. 

ARGI'LLOUS, ar jil-lns, a. [aryilhsus, Lat.] consisting of 
clay; of the nature of clay. 

A'RGOSY, ar-go-sc, s. [from Argo, the name Jason’s ship] 
a large vessel for merchandise. 

To A'RGUE, ?\ v. [argao, Lat.] to evince the truth or 
fal schood of any thing by proofs. Figuratively, to persuade ; 
to bring reasons for or against ; to plead, or handle ; to debate. 

A'RGUER, s. one who makes use of reasons in order to 
evince any truth, or raise conviction in the mind of another; 
a rcasoncr; a disputer. 

A'RGUMENT, s. [argument urn, Lat.] a reason brought 
to prove or disprove any thing; the subject of any dis- 


course or writing; a concise view of the beads of auy dis- 
course. In Law, a cause, debate, or suit; a controversy. 
In Astronomy, an arch by which we seek another unknown 
arch, proportional to the first. 

ARGIIME'NTAL, a. that is formed upon the deductions 
of reason; belonging to argument; reasoning. 

ARGUMENTATION, s. the evincing the truth or false 
hood of any proposition by reasoning; the act or effect ol 
reasoning. 

ARGUMENTATIVE, «. consisting of argument, or the 
deduction of reason; containing reasons. 

ARGU TE, a. [argutus, Lat.] witty, sharp, subtile. 

ARGY'LESH 1 RE, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the N. by Inverness-shire; E. by that of Perth and Dum- 
barton; and S. and \V. by the Atlantic ocean, by which it 
is broken into islands and peninsulas. It is 110 mile^ long 
from the Mull of Uantyre to its N. E. extremity, and 10 in 
its greatest breadth. The* chief town is Inverary. Popu- 
lation 101,42.0, and it returns one member to parliament. 

A'RIA,s. [ItaL] in Music, an air, a song, a turn , or lesson. 

A'RIANS, in Church History, a sect of ancient heretics, 
who denied the three persons in the Trinity to be of the same 
essence; and affirmed Clnist. to be a creature; that he was 
inferior to the Father as to his deity; that he was neither co- 
eternal nor co-equal with him; also that the llolv Ghost was 
not God, but a denture of the Son. Tie ir leader, Arias, 
lived in the beginning of the fourth ceiituiy. 

ATI I AN ISM, s. the principles maintained by the Allans. 

A'R II), a. [a rid its, Lat.] dry, panda d up, withered. 

ARI'DITY, s. [arifl, -fas, l.at.J a want of inoi>hnv, or 
dryness. In Divinity, a state of insensibility, or want of 
ardency in devotion. 

A'RIES, .s*. [Lat.] in Astronomy, a consti Ration of fixed 
Stars, the first of the twelve signs of the zodiac, which tie: 
sun enters about the 21st. of March; hicroglx phicull y k- 
presented by the lam. 

To ARI'ETATE, v. n. \arieto, Lat.] to butt; or to attack 
with the head, like a ram. 

ARIETATION, s. [from aricto, l.at.] the act of butting 
like a ram; the attacking with a battering-ram. 

ARIETTA, s. [ItaL] in Music, a short air, song, or tune. 

ARIGHT, ad. [ riht , Sax.] truly; justly, or consistent with 
law; properly, or in such a manner as to attain the desired 
end. 

AR IOLATION, s. [from hnriolus , T.at.] soothsaying. 

ARIO SO, s. [ItaL] the movement of a common air, song, 
or tune. 

To ARI'SE, v. v. [its pret. arose , part. ari.sen\ to ascend; 
to move upwards from the earth; to get up as fiom sleep, 
to change the posture from sitting to standing; to come in 
view; to become visible; to come out of the grave; to flow or 
proceed from. 

A RISTO'CRACY, s. [from equeo c and nym ?/(•>, Gr.] in 
Polities, a form of government wherein the supreme power 
is lodged in tlic nobility. 

ARISTOCRATTCAL, a. that partakes of aristocracy, or 
includes a government administered only by nobles. 

AlUTHMANCY, s. [upiZgbc and pavrda, Gr.] a sort of 
divination, or foretelling things by numbers. 

ARITHMETIC, s. [from igubfiuc and ptrpiut. Gr.] the 
science of numbers; the art of computation. The funda- 
mental rules or operations of Arithmetic are four, namely, 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication , Division ; the practice 
of which is given under their respective heads. Resides 
which, there are cither rules contrived for flic fncilifatiu^ 
computations of all kinds; as will be seen in the course of 
this work. 

R 
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ARITHMETICAL, a. that is performed by numbers, or 
agreeable to some rule in arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICALLY, ad. according to the rules of arith- 
metic; in an arithmetical manner. 

ARITHMETl'ClAN, s . a master of the art of numbers. 
ARK, $. [from area , Lat. a chest] a chest or culler; ap- 
plied in Scripture to the vehicle in which Moses was ex- 
posed to the Nile; the chest wherein the two tables of the 
covenant, the pot of manna, and Aaron’s rod, were kept; 
but more particularly the vessel built by Noah, to preserve 
himself, family, and the whole race of terrestrial and aerial 
animals, from the Flood. 

ARM, s. [carm, Sax.] a limb of the human body, reach- 
ing from the shoulder to the hand. Anatomists divide the 
arm into two puits, calling only that part the arm which is 
included between the shoulder and the elbow; the rest, 
from the elbow to the wrist, being taken into the greater 
hand, is called the fore-arm. The arm in this acceptation, 
has only one large hone, called the os • umeri, or the shoul- 
drr-houe. Thu other part consists of two bones, namely, 
the radius and cubitus, or ulna. In Geography, it denotes a 
branch of the sea, ora river. It is also figuratively used for 
power; as, the secular arm. Likewise, for a large branch or 
hough of a tree. 

To ARM, r. a. [nrmo , Lat.] to furnish with weapons; to 
cap, case, or cover with metal, applied to the loadstone, or 
the shoes of a horse. 

To ARM, i>. 71 . to take arms; to be provided against any 
attack, either of an enemy or casualty. 

ARMA'DA, s. [Span.] a fleet of men of war: applied by 
way of eminence to that great one fitted out hy the Spa- 
niards. with an intention to conquer this island, in 1.038. 

A R M A DI'I.LO, s. [Span.] a quadruped of Brasil. 

A RMAUJ /, a county of Ireland, in the province of Lister, 
with a well cultivated soil; population 220, (>.;]. It has a 
mnstdcr.ihlc linen trade. 7 ’lie county town is of the sum* 
name, about 7b N. of Dublin. Population 0,721. It. is the 
sec of an archbishop, primate of all Ireland. The county 
sends two, I lie city one member to parliament. 

A' IOTA M ENT, s. [armament urn, Lat.] any place wherein 
arms are placed; great provisions of military stores. Figu- 
ratively, an army, but most commonly applied to a fleet of 
men of war. 

A RMAN, s. a confection for restoring appetite to horses. 
A' IMMATURE, s. [ armatura , Lat.J a military dress to 
defend the body from the attack of an enemy iti battle; any 
thing to defend the body from external injuries. 

A RMED, a. in Heraldry, applied to beasts and birds of 
prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, &e. 
are of a different colour. 

ARMENIA , a large country of Asia, bounded on the W. 
by tbe river Euphrates; on the S. by Diarbeker, Curdistan, 
and Adirbijan; on the K. hy Shirvan; and on the N. by 
Georgia. It was once governed hy its own kings; but the 
Turks and Persians at present possess it between them. 

ARME NIAN, (Hoi.k,) s. a fatty medicinal kind of earth, 
of a pale reddish colour, which takes its name from the 
country of Armenia. 

ARMENIAN, (Stone,) $. a mineral stone or earth of a 
blue eolour, spotted with green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now. found in Germany and 
the Tyrol. 

A RM HOLE, or A'RMPlT,s. the cavity under the shoulder. 
A'RMIGER, s. [Lat.] an esquire; one that bears arms. 
ARMI'I.LARY, a. [from armilla , Lat..] something that 
circular, in allusion to the surrounding of a bracelet. 
Armillary sphere , is composed of several brass circles, 
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which represent those of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, 4k c. 
drawn on the globe. 

A'RMINGS, s. [plural] in a Ship, are white or red cloths 
hung fore and aft on the outside of a ship; those on the tops 
are named top-armings . 

ARMTNIANS, [from A rminius] the followers of Anm- 
nius, a famous minister at Amsterdam; who, in the lbth 
century, separated from the Calvinists, holding that predes- 
tination was not absolute, but conditional; that Christ has 
not only redeemed all, but that there is an universal grace 
given to all mankind; that grace is not an irresistible prin- 
ciple; that man is a free agent, always at liberty to obey sill 
the motions of the Holy Ghost, or resist them; that with 
respect to perseverance, a man may, after justification, full 
into new crimes. 

ARMITOTENCE, .9. [anna and potentia , Lat.] power; or 
powerfulness in war. 

ARM l'POTENT, a. [armipotens, Lat.] powerful, or strong 
in the. field, in arms, or at war. 

ARMISTICE, ar-me-stis, s. [urmistitium, Lat.] a truce or 
cessation from arms for a sho t time. 

A'RMLET, s. a small arm of the sea. Figuratively, a 
bracelet, or some ornament, worn on the arm. 

ARMO'NJAU, s. [erroneously so written for Ammoniac.] 
See Ammoniac. 

ARMO'RIAL, a. [armorial, Fr.] that belongs to the coat 
or escutcheon of a family. 

A'RMORIST, s. a person skilled in heraldry. 

A'RMOUR, s. [arm ii re, Fr. ] a cover for the body, to defend 
it from the instruments of war, like a harness. ■ 

A'RMOUR- HEAR ER,s. lie that carries the arms of another 

A'RMOUR HR, s. [ armoricr , Fr.J one who makes forges, 
or sells armour; one who dresses another in armour. 

ARMOURY ,5. [a r moire, Fr.]a place where arms are kept. 
Figuratively, arms. 

ARMS, s. [not used in the singular; arm a, Lat.] all 
kinds of weapons, whether offensive or defensive. Figura- 
tively, a state of hostility between two nations; war. In 
Heraldry, the badges of distinction, escutcheons, or other 
marks of honour, given by sovereigns, and borne on ban- 
ners, shields, or coats. 

A'RMY, .v. [firmer, Fr.] a collection of men armed, com- 
manded hy proper officers. Figuratively, a great number. 

AROMATIC, or AROMA'TICAL, a. [from aroma , Lat.] 
spicy; fragrant; strong-scented, or smelling like spices. 

AROMATICS, .s*. [not used in the singular] spices, or any 
strong-scented, fragrant, or high-tasted body. 

To AROMATI'/E, v. q. [from aroma, Lat.] to mix or scent 
with spices. Figuratively, to make any thing agreeable, 
which in its own nature would he loathsome. 

AROSE, the preterit of the veil* Arise. 

AROU'ND, ad. [/) la rondo , Fr.] in a circle; in a circulai 
manner ; on all sides. Used as a preposition, encircling; 
encompassing; round about. 

To AROU SE, a-rouze, 7*. a. [arisen. Sax.] to wake from 
sleep; to excite an indolent person to action; to raise up; 
to stimulate. 

ARO'YNT, ad. begone; away. 

ARPEGGIO, s. [Ital.] in Music, the making the notes of 
a chord to be heard distinctly one after another, by a purling 
or rolling of the hand on stringed instruments, beginning at 
the lowest note, and rising gradually upwards. 

A'RPENT, s. an acre or furlong of ground. The arpent 
of France is 100 perches square, but some account it but 
half an acre. 

A'RQUEIHJSE, ar-kwe-bus, s. [Fr.] a hand-gun, 'arabine, 
fusee, or caliver. 
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ARQUEBUS l F.R, ar-kwe-bus-eer, $. one who carries, or 
makes use of, an urquebuse. 

A'RRACH, O'RllACH, or O'RRAGE, s . one of the quick- 
est plants both in growing or running to seed. Its leaves 
are very good in pottage. 

To ARRAl'GN, ar-rane, v. a. [ arranger , Fr.] in Law, to 
set a thing in order, or lit it for trial. Applied to writing, 
to indiet; to accuse; to charge with crimes. 

ARRAI'GNMENT, ar-rane-ment, s. the act of trying a 
person upon an indictment, accusation, or charge. 

To ARRA'NGK, v. a. [arranger, Fr.] to dispose or put in 
order, including the secondary idea of art or skill. 

ARRANGEMENT, s. the act of putting or placing things 
into order, including the idea of skill or judgment. 

ARRANT, a . [errant, Fr.] notorious, infamous. 

ARRANTLY, ad . in a notorious, infamous, or shameful 
manner. 

A' KRAS, s . the richest sort of tapestry, so called from 
Arms, a town in Flanders, where it was first made. 

ARRA'UGHT, v. a . seized by violence. 

ARRAY, ,v. the order in which an army is drawn up to 
give battle; dress, or external ornaments. 

To ARR.VY, v. a. [arroycr, Fr.J in Military affairs, to 
place an army in proper order to engage. To deck, em- 
bellish, or adorn with dress. 

ARBAYERS, &. officers that had the care of soldiers, and 
saw that they were properly accoutred. 

AKRE'AR, s. [ arricre , Fr.] that which remains unpaid. 
Applied to rent, it signifies that which has been due some 
► time, and is not discharged. 

AR REPT1TIOUS, a. [arreptus, Lat.] snatched away. 

ARRF/ST, s. [from arrester, Fr.] in Law, the seizing or 
apprehending a man, thereby depriving hint of his liberty 
jv legal process, either for debt or any offence against the 
aw; a stopping or restraint from proceeding in an under- 
taking. Iri Horsemanship, Arc. a mangy humour between 
the ham and pastern of the hinder legs of a horse. 

To ARREST, v. a. [arrester, Fr.] to apprehend by virtue 
of a writ from a court of justice; to seize any thing by law; 
to seize upon; to stop, withhold, or bind; to stop a body in 
motion. 

ARRET, s. [Fr.] the decision of a sovereign court, or 
court of judicature, resembling our act of parliament. 

l*o ARRI'DK, v . a. [arrideo, Lat.] to laugh at; to look 
pleasantly upon. 

AKRIE'RE-FIEF, s. [Fr.] a fief dependent on another. 

ARIU'VAL, s. the eomi ■ „ to any place, either by sea or 
land. Figuratively, the attainment of any design. 

ARRl'VANCE, s. company expected to come. 

To ARRI VE, v. n . [arriver, Fr.] to come to any place by 
water or land. Figuratively, to attain or come to. 

To ARllO'DE, v. a . [arrodo, Lat.] to gnaw or nibble. 

ARROGANCE, or ARROGANCY, s. [arroyantia, Lat.] 
the assuming or claiming to one’s self more honour or merit 
than is our due. 

A'RROGANT, a. [< nrroyans , Lat.] self-conceited, haughty. 

A'RROGANTLY, ad. in an arrogant, self-conceited, or 
haughty manner. 

To ARROGATE, v . a. [arroyo, Lat.] to lay claim to a 
tiling or quality which docs not belong to us. 

A RROW, s. [amre. Sax.] a slender piece of round wood, 
pointed, barbed, and shot out of a bow; distinguished from 
a dart , that being thrown by the band. Arrow-head, the 
sharp point of an arrow, which was usually armed with steel. 
Arrow-shaped , in Botany, like the head of an arrow. 

ARROWHEAD, s. a water plant, so called from the 
<eseuiblance of its leaves to the head of an arrow. 


AtlSL-i, 5 . \earsc , Sax.] the buttocks, or hind parts. 

ARSENAL, ar-se-nal, s. [arsenate, Lat.] a royal or pub- 
lic magazine; or place wherein all warlike stores are kept or 
forged. 

ARSENIC, arse-nik, s . [apaivucov, Gr.] in Natural His- 
tory, a ponderous, volatile, uninflammable, mineral substance, 
which gives whiteness to metals by infusion, but destroys 
their malleability; it is extremely corrosive, caustic, and a 
strong poison. 

ARSE'NICAL, ar-sen-e-kal, a. consisting, or having the 
properties of arsenic. 

ARSESMART, s. [ persicaria , Lat.] a plant, called also 
lake-weed, and water- pepper. 

A'KKON, s. in Law, the malicious or wilful burning of the 
house of another man; it is felony at common law. 

ART, s . [«r/, Fr. ars, Lat.] an abstract or metaphysical 
term, implying a collection of certain rules from observation 
and experience, by which any thing may be performed, or 
any end obtained; distinguished from science by its object. 
If the object be attained by the application of rules, or re- 
quire practice, then it is an art; but if contemplated only 
with respect to its different appearances, the collection of 
observations relative thereto is a science. A trade; cunning; 
artfulness ; speculation. We have likewise the division of arts 
into liberal and mechanic. The liberal arts are those which 
consist in the application or exercise of the mini] : the mechanic , 
those which consist in the exercise of the body or hand, and 
make use of machines to attain their ends. 

ARTE'RIAL, a. that belongs to, or is contained in, an 
artery. 

ARTERIO'TOMY, s. [from a prr/pm and TtprM, Gr.] in 
Surgery, the opening an artery with a lancet, in order to 
draw blood from thence. 

ARTERY, s. [arteria, Lat..] in Anatomy, a membrane- 
ous, elastic, conical tube, internally smooth, without valves, 
which decreases in its dimension in proportion to the num- 
ber of its branches, destined to receive the blood from tin* 
heart, and distribute it to the lungs and other parts of tie* 
body; that which has its origin from the right ventricle of 
the heart is called the pluniouary artcrv, and that which 
rises from the left, the aorta. 

ARTFUL, a. performed according to the rules of art, 
including the idea of skill, judgment, or wisdom. 

ARTFULLY, ad. in such a manner- as shews a deal of 
cunning or skill. 

A RTFULNESS, s. the quality of performing any thing 
with skill, or the attaining an end bv cunning. 

ARTHRITIC, or ARTHRITIC AL, «. [.ipjpinric, Gr.] 
gouty, or relating to the gout; relating to joints. 

ARTHRITIS, .it. f u nOiuTir, Gr.] in Physic, a disease which 
affects the joints; the gout. 

A 'R Til 111. king of the Britons, according to Rapin, was 
born in Cornwall, 4.V2, or 4.03; mounted the throne of 
Dunmonium, 407, after his father Gorlous, at 1.0 years cf 
age; was created patrician by Ambrosius, 47b; elected 
monarch of Britain, 50H; assumed the imperial purple, .02N; 
and was mortally wounded in a battle, 54‘2; during which 
Modred and he happening to meet, rushed upon one another 
so furiously, that nothing but death could part them. Mo- 
dred was slain on the spot, and Arthur, mortally wounded, 
was carried to Glastonbury, where 1 j died aged 90 years. 
76 of which he spent in the exercise of arms; for though lu* 
had reigned but 34 years, yet before he came to the crown 
he had long commanded the British armies under Ambro- 
sius. Arthur was undoubtedly a great geno-al. It is a pity 
his actions have served for a foundation to numberless fa- 
bles, though worthy of being -^corded by the greatest and 
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most able pen. He is said to have instituted the order of 
the knights ot the Hound Table, so famous in romances. 
Some credible historians assert, that Henry II. being at 
Pembroke, and hearing a Welsh bard singing to his harp 
the story of Arthur, concluding with his death and burial in 
the church-yard of Glastonbury, between two pyramids; 
the king ordered inquiry to be make, and the body dug up; 
at the depth of 7 feet a large stone was found, on which 
was fixed a leaden cross, with this inscription on the inside; 
•Hie jacet sepultus inclytus rex Arturius in insula Ava- 
lonia:’ i. e. ‘Here both the famous king Arthur, buried in 
the isle of Avalon.’ Digging lower, they found the king’s 
body in the trunk of. a tree, his beautiful queen lying by 
him, with long flowing hair, in colour bright as gold, which, 
however, sunk into dust when touched. The king’s bones 
were very large, and 10 wounds at least in his skull, all 
cicatrized, except that of whit'll he is supposed to have died. 
This was discovered, 1189, according to Giraldus Cum- 
biensis, who says he saw and examined them; Camden’s 
.Britan, tit. Somersetshire. 

A'KTICIIOKK, 5. a plant much like the thistle, but with 
large scaly heads, shaped like the cone of a pine-tree. 

A'HTK’LK, s. [articufus, J .at- J in English there are but 
two articles, a and the; a becomes an before* a vowel, y and w 
excepted, or a silent h. A is used iu a vague sense, to point 
out. one single thing of the kind, in other respects indeter- 
minate; the determines what particular thing is meant. A 
substantive without any article to limit if, is taken in its 
widest sense: thus, man, means all mankind. A man , means 
some one or other of that kind, indefinitely; the man, means, 
definitely, that particular man who is spoken of: the former 
therefore is called the indefinite, the latter the Definite 
Article. It is the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit, the thing spoken of: a, determines it to be one single 
thing of the kind, lea\ing it still uncertain which: the, de- 
tei mines which it is, or, if many, which they are. The first 
therefore can only be joined to Substantives in the singular 
number; the last may be also joint'd to plurals. There is a 
n markable exception to this rule in the use of the Adjectives 
J'nc and many, (the latter chiefly with the word great before 
it,) which, though joined with plural Substantives, yet admit 
of tin; singular article a; as, a Jew men, a great many men; 
the reason of it is manifest from the effect which the article 
has in these phrases; it means a small or great number col- 
lectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a Whole, 
that is, of Unity. Thus likewise a hundred, a thousand, is 
one whole number, an aggregate of many collectively taken; 
and therefore still retains the Article a, t bough joined as an 
Adjective to a plural Substantive; as, a hundred years. The 
Definite Article, the, is sometimes applied to Adverbs in the 
(’omp.irati\e and Superlative degree, and its effect is to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
precisely: as, " The more I examine it, the better I like it. 

I like this the least of any.” In Commerce, a single trans- 
action, thing, or parcel, iu an account. 

To A KTICLE, v. n. to make conditions: to stipulate; to 
bind a person to serve another under certain conditions. 

ARTICULAR, a. [artkularis, bat.] in Physic, relating to 
a disease which affects the joints. 

AKTl'ClILA RLY, ad. sounding every syllable. 
ARTICULATE, a. [from artindus, Lat.] in its primary 
sense, applied to bodies which are joined together, and may 
be bent without being pulled asunder. Applied to the 
voice, it implies that its sounds are distinct and varied, but 
connected together so as to form words. 

To ARTICULATE, v. a. [articular, Fr.] to pronounce 
syllables or words in a distinct manner. 


ARTI CULATELY, ad. in such a manner as to pronounce 

the syllables of words distinctly. 

ARTICULATION, s. in Anatomy, the juncture of two 
bones in such a manner that they may be bent without being 
pulled asunder. Applied to the voice, the modulations and 
variations of the voice, which are so connected as to form 
syllables or words. 

A'RTIFICE, s. [artifice, Fr.] an indirect method of attain- 
ing one’s end; a pretence, stratagem, or fraud. Sykon. 
Cunning is employed in using means; finesse insinuates in- 
sensibly, and must be accompanied by penetration; device 
surprises, and gives satisfaction; artifice generally makes use 
of studied dissimulation; a trick is commonly looked on as a 
fraud; and a stratagem is oftencr illicit than otherwise. 

ARTI FICER, s . a person employed in works of art, oi to 
manufacture any commodity. 

ARTIFICIAL, a. [artijiciel, Fr.] applied to something 
made by art, in opposition to the* productions of nature; 
counterfeit. Artificial lines , are those which are drawn 
upon a sector, or scale, to represent sines and tangents. 
Artificial numbers, art? tin* same with logarithms. 

ARTIFICIALLY,™/. in an artful, cunning, crafty, or skil- 
ful manner. 

AIUTLLERY, s. [a plural noun; artillerie , Fr.] the heavy 
engines of war, such as cannon, bombs, &c. 

A RTISAN, ar-te-zau, s. [Fr.] properly applied to those 
professors of trades which require the least exercise of the 
understanding; a low mechanic, manufacturer, or trades- 
man. 

A'RTINT, art-ist, s. [artiste, Fr.] one who excels in those 1 
arts which require good natural parts; or one who under- 
stands both the theory and practice of the art which he 
professes; a skilful man, not a novice. 

A RTLESS, a. without art, design, craft, or cunning. 

A'RTLESSLY, ad. in a simple, innocent, and undesigning 
mn n nor. 

ARU’NDEL , a town in Sussex, with the title of an earl- 
dom; it has a good market on Wednesday, and a small one 
on Saturday. It is seated on the side of a hill on the river 
Arun, (over which it has a wooden bridge,) when* small ships 
may ride. It is 8 miles E. of Chichester, and (j,‘i S. S. W. 
of London; governed by a mayor and burgesses, and sends 
one member to parliament. Population l 28(J.‘L 

ARUNDl'NEOUS, a. [urundiuens, Lat.] abounding with 
reeds. 

ARU'SFIOKS, s. an order of priesthood among the old 
Romans; soothsayers, who pretended to foretell things to 
come, by inspecting the entrails of beasts. 

AS, conjunct . [a Is, Teut.] referring to an action or time 
past, in the same manner: when it answers so or such, it is 
used for that . “No uncertain, as they require a great deal 
of examination.” Bac. In a particular respect; as far as a 
particular relation extends; like, or of the same kind. By 
an ellipsis, for as if. Referring to present time, it implies 
something done during that particular action, at the same 
time. “Whistled as he went.” JJryd. According to, or in 
what manner. “As they please.” Boyle . Answering to, 
like, or same , it is used as a relative, and implies which. 

“ The same erime as he? c ommitted.” When at the beginning 
of two sentences immediately following each other, it denotes 
a likeness or comparison between them. Answering so, it 
implies condition, or the same manner. As well as, equally 
with. “Some peculiarity as well as bis face.” Locke. 

ASA FOETID A, or ASSAFOKTIDA, s. a very stinking 
gum, which, according to Kcmpfer, is drawn from a root of 
an umbelliferous plant, which grows in the province of Cha- 
rasan, in Persia. A medicine in all nervous complaint*. 
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ASAPH , St. a city of Wales, in Flintshire, on the river 
Klway, where it unites with the Clwyd. It is a poor place, 
of note only for its cathedral, but has a market on Satur- 
day. It is 24 miles W. of Chester, and 209 N. W. of 
London. Population 3144. 

ASBE'STINE, a. [from asbestinum , Lat.] that cannot be 
destroyed by fire. 

ASBK'STOS, s. [Gr. and Lat.] a sort of native fossil stone, 
which may be split into threads and filaments, from one to 
ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet somewhat tractable ; 
it has the wonderful property of remaining unconsumcd in 
the fire, which only whitens it. 

ASCA'RIDES, as-kar-e-dez, s. [Gr.] small, white, round, 
and short worms. 

To ASCE'NI), v. 7i. [asccndo, Lat.] to rise upwards from 
the earth. Figuratively, to advance from any degree of 
knowledge to another. In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree 
backwards towards its first founders. 

ASCE'NI) ABLE, a. that may be ascended. 

ASCE'NDANT, s. [ascendant, Fr.] in Morality, superi- 
ority or influence, whereby one man or tiling unreasonably 
biases or tyrannizes over another. Figuratively, the great- 
est height or perfection. In Genealogy, ancestors, or those 
nearest the root of a pedigree. In an Astrological sense, 
that part of the ecliptic at any particular time above the 
horizon. 

ASCE'NDENCY, s. a bias; an undue influence or supe- 
riority. “Custom has some ascendency- over understanding. 

ASCE'NDING, juirf. [a sen ideas, Lat.] going upwards from 
flic earth. In Astronomy, an epithet given to those degrees 
or stars which are above the horizon. The ascending 7iodc 
of a planet is a point of its orbit intersecting the ecliptic; 
so called, because the planet ascends above it in its motion 
towards the north. 

ASCE'NSION, s. [ ascensw , Lat.] a motion upwards. 
Ascension, in Astronomy, is either right or oblique. Right 
ascension of the sun, moon, or a star, is that point* of the 
equinoctial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which 
rises with it in a right sphere. Oblique ascension, is an 
arch of the equator, intercepted between the first point of 
Aries and that point of the equator which rises together 
with the celestial body in an oblique sphere. The difference 
between right and oblique ascension is what the astronomers 
mean by ascensional difference. Ascension-dug , the day on 
which the ascension of our Saviour is commemorated, com- 
monly called Holy Thursday, the Thursday but one before 
Whitsuntide. 

ASCE'NSIVE, a. (from asccndo, Lat.] that is in motion 
upwards; that is in a rising state. Obsolete. 

ASCE'NT, s. [asccnsus, 1, at.] motion upwards; the place 
by which an eminence may be climbed. Figuratively, a 
high place or eminence. In Physics, the ascent of fluids 
is their rising above the level of their own surfaces, Are. 
In Logic, a kind of argument, wherein we rise from parti- 
culars to universals. 

To ASCERTAl'N, v. a. [nseertener, Fr.] to determine the 
signification of any word ; to take away all doubt. 

ASCERTAI NER, s. one who limits or determines the 
signification of a doubtful expression. 

ASCERTAINMENT, s. the determining the signification 
of a doubtful expression; a settled rule or standard. 

ASCETIC, a-set-ik, a. [arrKijrucbg, Gr.] employed only in 
exercises of devotion and mortification. 

ASCETIC, s. [from cWr/ruvoc, Gr.] one who practises a 
greater degree of austerity and mortification than others. 

A'SCII, s. [from a and rrcia, Gr.] in Geography, those 
inhabitants of the Torrid Zone who have no shadow once 


or twice in the year, because the sun is then vertical, or 
shines perpendicularly on their heads. 

ASCITES, as-si-tez, s. [from a crude, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
kind of dropsy which principally affects the abdomen, or 
lower belly, and is remedied by tapping. 

ASCITIC, a. [from utruiriji;, Gr.J caused by an ascites; 
dropsical, or resembling an ascites. 

ASCITITIOUS, as-se-tish-us, a. [ascititius, Lat.] that is 
counterfeit or spurious. 

To ASCRl'BE, v. a. [ascribo, Lat.] to deduce from as a 
cause; to attribute to; to impute. 

ASCRl'PTION, s. [i ascriptio , Lat.] the act of ascribing. 

ASH, s. [<rsc, Sax.] in Botany, the fraxinus. It has pin- 
nated leaves ending in a lobe. Its male flowers have no 
petals; and the germen has one seed like a bird’s tongue. 

ASHA'MED, a. conscious of having done something 
which a person may find fault with. 

A'SH BOURN, a town in Derbyshire: market on Saturday. 
Distant 139 miles N.N.W. from London. Inhabitants 4NN 1. 

ASHBURTON , a town in Devonshire, which has a mar- 
ket on Tuesday. It sends one member to parliament. 
Distant 186 miles W. byS. from London. Inhabitants 4165. 

A SII BY-DE-LA-ZOUC11 , a town in Leicestershire 
which has a market on Saturday. Distant 114 miles from 
London. Population 4727. 

A'SHEN, a. made of ash, or ash-wood. 

A'NH ES, s. [has no singular, asm, Sax.] that substance 
which bodies are reduced to by burning. 

A'SHLAR, s. in Masonry, free-stones, as they come out 
of the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thiekm >s. 

A'SIILEERI NG, s. in Building, quartering in g.uiei-, 
about two feet and a half or three feet high fioiu the floor, 
and reaching to the under side of the rafters. 

ASHTON, a village in Laiie.i>hire, 4 miles S. of Wigan ; 
a place of increasing traffic. — Ashton-under- Ly nc, a borough 
in the same county, 7 miles E. of MauduMi *r ; sends ou> 
member to parliament. It lias so greatly inen a -* .1 tii it its 
population, including its dependencies, amounts in ' 

ASlIO'ltE, ad. to the shore, on land, or to the l.col. 

ASH-NV E'DNEKDAY, s. the first day of Lint, wlun, 
in the primitive church, notorious sinners were put to open 
penance, thus: They appeared at the church door bair- 
footed, and clothed in ^ackcloth, when* .being examined, 
their discipline was proportioned according to their nth-nee*; 
after which, being brought ii - the church, tin* bishop sing- 
ing the seven penitential psalms, they prostrated tin msel\e<, 
and with tears begged absolution; the whole conjugation 
having ashes on their heads, to signify, that they were both 
mortal and deserved to be burnt to ashes for their sins. 

A'SHWEEI), s. a plant, the same with goutweed and herh- 
gerard. 

A'SH Y, a. resembling the ash in colour; of awhiti.sh gia ; 

A'SfA, one of the four great parts of the world, and tin* 
second in order. It is hounded on the N.by the Fro/i-n Sea. 
on the E. by the Eastern Ocean, which is part of the Smith 
Sea, on the S. by the Indian Sea, and on the W. by Europe 
and Africa. It is of larger extent than any of the three part* 
in our continent; and it is generallx said that tin* first man 
was created here. The arts and sciences were early culti- 
vated here, though they are thought to come originally from 
Egypt; but all the considerable religions now known had 
their first beginning in Asia; and there are still a great num- 
ber of people who maintain the ancient tenets, which, ac- 
cording to them* arc a hundred thousand years old. They 
have one sort of religion in China, and another in India, 
whose priests are the Bratnins; not to mention tne lews, 
Christians, and Mahometans, whose beginnings are sutfici- 
S 
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entlv known to all the world. This was the seat of several oil drawn from it is of an admirable scout, and very com- 
ancient empires, or monarchies; such as that of the Assy- fortable to the head to which perfumes are not offensive, 
rians, Medes, Persians, and Greeks. It is (>060 miles in ASPA'KAGUS, s. [Lat.] a well-known gulden plant, re- 
length, from the Dardanels on the W. to the eastern shore markable for communicating, very soon alter being eaten, a 
of Tartary; and 6380 in breadth from the most southern strong smell to the urine; and for this reason it is supposed 
part of Malacca to the most northern cape of Nova Zcmbla. to be diuretic: notwithstanding this, it does not appear that 
It may be divided into ten great parts, namely, Turkey in asparagus contributes much either to the exciting of the 
Asia, Arabia, Persia, the Mogul's empire, with the two pen- secretion when suppressed, or faciliating its discharge, 
insulas of India, Thibet, China, and Corea, Great and Lit- ASPECT, s. [ aspcctus , Lat.] the face; a peculiar cast of 
tie Bocharia, with Charazm, Little and Great Tartary, Sibe- the countenance*; look or appearance; the front situation of 
ria, and the Islands. The governments of Asia are generally a building, or direction towards any point.. In Astrology, 
monarchical; and Turkey, Persia, the Mogul’s empire, Thi- the situation of the sun, moon, or planets, with respect to 
bet, and China, are subject to single mouarchs; but the rest each other. 

are divided among several sovereigns ; so that there are reck- To ASPECT, r. a. [aspicio, Lat.] to look upon; to 
oned seven emperors, thirty kings, besides petty princes, and behold. Not used. 

the rajahs of India, which are very numerous. With regard A'SPEN, or ASP, s. [aspc, Sax.] a kind of poplar, whose 
to the extent of their religions, the Christian is but small in leaves are supposed to be always trembling; used adjectively 
respect of the Mahometans, which comprehends one-third for things made out of its wood, or those, which resemble it 
of Asia; and the Pagan is about twice as much extended with respect to the trembling of its leaves, 
as the Mahometan. The languages are so many and so A'SPEtt, a. [Lat.J rough or rugged. Spiritus asper, in 
various, that it is impossible to enumerate them; but the Grammar, an accent in this form ['], which shews that the 
chief are the Turkish, the Grecian, the Arabic, the Chinese, letter under it is to he pronounced strong, and the breath 
the Persian, and the Old Indian. In short, every country to supply the place of an //. 

and island has almost a distinct language. From the rich- To ASPERATE, v. a. [ aspero , Lat.] to roughen, or make 
ness of its soil, the deliriousness of its fruit, the fragrancy rough. 

anil balsamic quality of its plants, spices, gums, <&e. the A’SPERIFO'LIOIJS, a. [from asper and folium , Lat.] in 
quantity, variety, beauty, and value of its gems, the fineness Botany, having rough leaves. 

of its silks and cottons, and the richness of its metals, it ASPK'JUTY, s . [asperitas, Lat.] unevenness, or rough- 
has generally been considered as the finest quarter of the ness, applied to the surface of bodies, and pronunciation, 
globe. Besides the animals we have in Europe, there are Moroscucss, or roughness, applied to the behaviour or 
lions, leopards, tigers, camels, elephants, rhinoceroses, and temper. 

many others. There arc several great lakes; but the prin- ASPERNA'TION, s. [aspernatio, Lat.] neglect; disregard, 
cipal arc the Caspian Sea, which is 2000 miles in eircum- A'SPKROl’S. a. [oxprr, Lat.] rough; uneven. 

Terence, and the lake Aral, which is about half as much. To AKPE'RSE, v. a. [aspergo, Lat.] to say any thing 
and has not been long known to Europeans. injurious to the character of another; to slander ; to ca- 

ASI DE, ad. applied to situation, that is not straight, lumniate. Simply, to cast upon. 

Opposed to perpendicular, out of, or deviating from its true ASPK'RSION, s. [ aspersio , Lat.] the action of casting 
direction; not directly towards ; or, from the company; as, water about, so as it mav fall in small drops, not in full 
to speak aside. streams. Sprinkling, applied in Divinity to the mode of 

A'SI NARY, or A'SININE, a. [from asinus, Lat.] partaking baptism commonly practised, opposed to immersion. Figu- 
of the nature of an ass. ratively, an unmerited calumny or slander. 

'To ASK, v. a. [asciau, Sax.] to desire a thing; to demand ; ASPHA'LTIC, a. [from umpaXroc, Gr.] bituminous, or 
to put a question; to inquire; to require. pitrhv. 

ASKA NCE, ASKAU NCE, or ASKAF'NT, ad. with a AKPHA’LTOS, s. [air^uXror, Gr.] a solid, brittle, black, 
look, wherein the pupils of each eye are turned to the cor- bituminous, inflammable substance, resembling pitch, and 
ners of the eyelid; obliquely, or with a leer, and is expres- chiefly found swimming on the surface of the lake Asphru- 
sive of slyness or disdain. tites, or Dead Sea, where anciently stood the cities of Sodom 

A'SKKR,.v. the person who makes a request or inquiry. and Gomorrah. It is used as a principal ingredient in the 
ASKEW, ad. aside, wherein the pupils are drawn to one ground that engravers spread upon their plates, when they 
corner of the eye, and generally bespeaks contempt or dis- intend to etch, or eat in a figure with aqua-fortis. 
dain. “lie looked askew upon him.” Bp. Patrick. A'SPHODEL, s . [asphodel us, Lat.] in Botany, the day-lily. 

A'SKRIG , a town in Yorkshire, whose market is on There are six species ; and were by the ancients planted near 
Thursday. Distant 216 miles from London. PojhiI. 737. hurving-places, to supply the manes of the deceased with 
ASLA'NT, ad. on one side; obliquely. nurture. 

ASLKF/P, ad. in that state wherein all the senses are in a To ASPIRATE, v. a. [ aspiro , Lat.] to lay a great stress 
manner closed, the eyes shut, and a person enjoys that rest of voice upon any syllable or letter. When used neuterly, 
from animal labour called sleep. to be pronounced with stress or vehemence, or a full breath; 

ASLO'PE, ad. declining; obliquely. as we aspirate horse , house, and hog. 

ASP, or A SPIC, s. [ns pis, Lat.] a kind of serpent whose A'SPIKATKD, a. [aspiratus, I/at.] pronounced with some 
poison is so dangerous and quick in its operation, that it degree of roughness, stress, or vehemence of voice, or a full 
kills without, the possibility of ft remedy. It is very breath. 

small, and those who are bitten by it die by sleep and ASPIRATION, s. [ aspiratio , Lat.] a sighing for, or 
lethargy. - longing after; an ardent desire, generally used in a spiritual 

ASPA'LATIIUS, s. [Lat.] a plant called the rose of .Je- sense. Among Grammarians, it denotes the pronouncing 
rusalem. 'I lie wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, a syllable with some vehemence; as these words beginning 
somewhat sharp and bitter to the taste, and anciently with the letter h 9 hear 9 heat , if pronounced softly, would 
much in repute as an astringent, but now little used. An be ear 9 eat . 
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To ASPI'RE, I?, n. [aspiro, Lat.] to endeavour to attain 
something above our present circumstance, rank, or power. 
Used with the particles to and after . 

ASQUi'NT, ad, [from scendan ,Sax.] a position of the 
eyes, wherein they do not both seem to look the same way; 
obliquely. Figuratively, not with regard or due notice. 

ASS, s. [ostittcs, Lat.] in Natural History, a domestic ani- 
mal, remarkable for its sluggishness, hardiness, patience in 
labour, coarseness of diet, and long life. Figuratively, the 
word implies a person of mean, abject spirit; basely patient 
under provocations; despicable and dull. 

A'SSA, s . [in Pharmacy, divided into assa dulcis , or ben- 
zoin, and assa feetida ] a gum or resin, of a brownish colour, 
a sharp taste, and very strong offensive smell; from whence 
it receives both the name above mentioned, and likewise that 
of devil's dung. 

To ASSAl'L, v. a. [assaillir, Fr.] to attack, or fall upon, in 
order to subdue as an enemy. Figuratively, to attack with 
arguments. 

ASSAILABLE, a . that may be attacked. 

ASSA PLANT, s. [from assaillant , Fr.] he who makes an 
attack, opposed to one who defends . 

ASSAI LANT, a. using acts of violence against another; 
attacking. 

ASSAI'LER, s. one who attacks another. 

ASSAPA'NIC, s . a little animal of Virginia, which is said 
to tty by stretching out its shoulders and its skin, and is 
called in English the flying squirrel. 

AKSATtT, s, in Law, an offence committed in a forest, hy 
(fulling or grubbing up by the roots those trees or bushes 
that form thickets or coverts for beasts. 

ASSA'SSIN, or ASSASSINATOR, s. one who murders 
another, either for hire, or by treachery. The word Has- 
sassin, (from bass, to kill, to assassinate, to listen, to sur- 
prise,) in the vulgar Arabic, signifies robbers of the night, 
persons who lie in ambush to kill, and is very universally 
used in this sense at Cairo and in Syria. 

To ASSA'SSIN ATE, v. a. to murder another treache- 
rously, revengefully, or for hire. 

ASSASSINATION, s. the act of murdering by treachery, 
or for hire. 

ASSA'TION, s. [assatus, Lat.] roasting. 

ASSAU'LT, s. [assault, Fr.] in War, a general and fu- 
rious attack of a camp or fortified place, with an inten- 
tion to carry, or become masters of it. This has lately 
been styled a coup de via in, or a strong and vigorous im- 
pression. In Law, a violent injury ottered to a man’s per- 
son, which may be committed by offering a blow, or a 
terrifying speech. 

To ASSAU'LT, v. a . in War, to make a general and fu- 
rious attack, without any cover, on a camp or fortified place, 
in order to carry, or become masters of it; to offer violence 
to; to attack, or invade. 

ASSAU LTER, s. one who uses violence against another. 

ASSA'Y, s. [ cssaye , Fr.] examination,' trial, or attempt; 
attack. In Law, assay of weights and measures is the ex- 
amination of them hy the clerks of markets. 

To ASSA'Y, r. a . [essay er, Fr.] to put to trial; to try. 

ASSA'YER, s. an otticer of the mint, who tries metals, in 
order to determine their fineness, and how much they are 
above or below standard. 

ASSAYING, s. the art of separating metals, sulphurs, 
mineral salts, and other bodies, from each other. 

ASSECTA'TION, s. [asscctatio, Lat.] attendance or wait- 
ing upon. 

ASSECU'TION, s. [nssccMfio, Lat.] in Canon Law ac 
quirement. 


ASSE'MBLAGE, s. [ assemblage , Fr.] the collecting a num- 
ber of individuals together, so as to form a whole. Syxon. 
It differs from assembly , because that is used of persons, and 
this of things. 

To ASSE'MBLE, v . a. [assembler, Fr.] to unite several 
things together, so as to form a whole; to bring several 
thing together into one place. Used neuterly, with the pre- 
position together. 

ASSE'MBLY, s. [ assemblce , Fr.] a company met together, 
either upon business or diversion. In the Military Art, it, is 
the second beating of a drum before a march, as a signal for 
the soldiers to strike their tents, roll them up, and stand to 
arms. Assemblies of the Clergy, are called convocations, 
synods, councils ; the annual meeting of the church of Scot- 
land is called a General Assembly. 

ASSE'NT, s. [assensns, Lat..] that act of the mind whereby 
it takes, or acknowledges, any proposition to be true or false. 
In a more loose sense, agreement or consent. 

To ASSE'NT, v. a. [ussentio, Lat..] to concede; to receive 
a thing as true. 

To ASSE'RT, tj. a. [assero, Lat.] to affirm a thing as true ; 
to claim a thing as one’s due; to defend both by words and 
actions. 

ASSE'RTIOX, s. the affirming a thing a strue; a propo- 
sition conceived or delivered in positive terms. 

ARSK'RTIVE, a. positive; obstinate; dogmatical; pe- 
remptory. 

ASSK'RTOR, s. he who affirms any proposition as true; 
the author or supporter of any opinion. 

To ASSE'SS, v. a. [asses tare, Ital.J to rate or tax; to fine 
a person. 

ASSESSMENT, s. the sum, fine, or custom levied upon 
any person or commodity; the act of levying a fine. 

ASSE'SSOR, s . [Lat.] in Law, one who sits on the bench 
with a judge, iu order to assist him with advice; one who is 
next or equal to another in rank or dignity. 

A'SSETS, # s. [used only in the plural, from asscz , br.] the 
goods of a person deceased, which are appropriated to the 
payment, of his debts. 

To ASSE'VER, or ASSE VERATE, v. a. [assivnv. I at.] 
to affirm or deny a thing, not only with an oath, but likewise 
w ith imprecations, execratious, or curses. 

ASSEVERATION, s. [assert rat to, Lat.] die act of af- 
firming a thing with great solemnity by an oath or impre- 
cation. 

ASSTDU'ITY, s. [assul uitc, Fr.] a constant attention or 
application to business; unwearied diligence. 

ASSI DUOUS, as-sid-u-us, a. [assiduns, Lat.] unwearied, 
incessant; continual and unremitted. 

ASSI DUOUSLY, ml. iu such a manner as to exercise 
diligence without weariness, and application without intei - 
mission. 

ASSIE'NTO, s. [Span.] a Spanish word, signifying a con- 
tract or bargain. 

To ASSTGN, as-sine, (the i is pronounced long) r. a. 
[assigno, Lat.] to distribute; to allot; to appoint. In Law, 
to transfer pioperty to another. 

ASSI GNABLE, as-sine-a-bl, a . tl at may he determined, 
settled, fixed, or marked out.. 

ASSIGNATION, as-sig-nu-shon, s. r assignation , Fr.] the 
act of transferring property to another. 

ASSIGNEE', as-si-nee, s. [ assignee , Fr.] one appointed by 
another to do an an act, or perform any business iu his stead. 
Commonly applied to those persons who arc entrusted with 
the estate of a bankrupt., and are hy law empowered to col- 
lect his debts, and make a dividend of his effects to his 
several creditors. 
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ASSI'GNER, as-sinc-er, s. he who sets out, determines, or 
appoints. 

ASSIGNMENT, as-sinc-ment, s. the transferring by 
deed the interest one has in a lease, or other thing, to an- 
other person. Assignments may be made of lands in fee 
for life or years, of an annuity, rent-charge, judgment, 
statute, &c. 

ASSTMILA13LE, a . [from assimilo , Lat.] that may be con- 
verted into the same nature, or he made like another. 

To ASSI'MILATE, v. a . [assimilo, Lat.] to convert to the 
same nature; to bring to a resemblance. 

ASSIMILATION, s. in Physics, that motion by which 
bodies convert other bodies related to them, or at least 
such as are prepared to he converted, into their own sub- 
stance and nature. Thus, flame multiplies itself upon 
oily bodies, and generates new flames; air upon water, and 
produces new air ; and all the parts, as well similar as 
organical, in vegetables and animals, first attract with some 
election or choice, nearly the same common, or not very 
different juices for aliment, and afterwards assimilate or 
convert them into their own nature. 

To ASS I'M li Li ATE, v. a. [assimttlo, Lat.] to put on a 
counterfeit appearance; to feign. 

ASSIMULATION, s. [assimulatio, Lat.] a counterfeit or 
specious resemblance. 

To ASSTST, i>. a. [ assistcr , Fr.] to relieve; to help. 
ASSISTANCE, s. [Fr.] the act. of helping; help. 
ASSISTANT, a. that supplies the delects of another; 
that helps. 

ASSISTANT, s. one who helps another. 

ASSI SE, or ASSI ZE, s. [assise, Fr.] is used for the court, 
place, or time, when and where the writs and processes, 
whether civil or criminal, are decided by judges and jury. 
Assi/ii is either general, when judges take their respective 
circuits, with commission to take all assize; or special, 
where a commission is granted to particular persons for tak- 
ing an assize for one or two causes only. All the. counties 
of England are divided into six circuits, and the judges are 
assigned by the king’s commission for every circuit, who 
now hold the assizes twice a year, in every county (though 
by Magna Charta they were sent but once a year) except 
ill Middlesex; and the four northern counties, where the 
assizes are taken only once a year. The term is likewise, 
applied to signify the whole process of a writ; a jury; a 
statute for regulating the weight of bread; and the bread 
itself, as prescribed by the statute. 

To ASSl'ZE, v. a . to fix the price, weight, or size of a 
commodity. 

ANSr/ER, or A SSI'S KR, s. an officer who has the inspec- 
tion into the weights and measures of commodities. 

ASSOCIABEE, a . [associabilis, Lat.] that may he joined 
or united to something else. 

To ASSOCIATE, v. a. [associrr, Fr.] to join as a com- 
panion; to make one of a company. To join inseparably, 
applied to ideas. Neuterly, to unite or join himself. 

ASSOCIATE, s. one who is joined to another as assistant, 
companion, partner, confederate, or accomplice. 

ASSOCIATE, a. confederate; joined in interest or pur- 
pose. 

ASSOCIATED, a . [associates, Lat.] confederated; joined 
as accomplices; making part of a society, or company. 

ASSOCIATION, s. the act of uniting; union; society; 
a contract or treaty, by which two or more are united to- 
gether for their mutual assistance, for the better carrying 
on any design. In Physics, combination or union. 

To ASSOI'L, r. w. [ assoudrr, Fr.] in Law, to deliver or 
discharge a person from excommunication. 


ASSONANCE, s . [assonance, Fr.] reference of one sound 
to another resembling it. In Rhetoric or Poetry, it is where 
the words of a phrase or verse have nearly the same sound 
or termination, hut make no proper rhyme; these are ac- 
counted vitious in English, though an elegance . among the 
Romans. 

ASSONANT, part . [assonant, Fr.] ranging things in 
classes, according to their resemblance with each other. 

To ASS O H T, v. a . [assortir, Fr.] to range in classes, as 
one thing suits with another. 

ASSORTMENT, s. [assortement, Fr.] in Trade, a stock 
of goods, consisting of various pieces of different sorts. In 
Painting, the proportion and harmony between the several 
parts. 

To ASSUA'GE, as-swnje, v. a . to cool or lessen, applied 
to heat; to calm, applied to the wind; to pacify or appease, 
applied to passion or rage; to ease, applied to pain. . In its 
general sense, it implies the lessening the violence of some- 
tiling furious. Neuterly, to abate or grow less. 

ASSUAGEMENT, as-swaje-ment, s. that which lessens 
the violence of any thing. 

ASSUA'GKR, as-swa-jer, s. one who pacifies rage, ap- 
peases anger, or lessens pain. 

ASSUA'SIVE, as-swa-siv, a . [from assuadco , Lat.] that has 
a great influence; that assuages, mitigates, or pacifies. 

ASSUEEA'CTION, s . [assucfacio, Lat.] the state of being 
accustomed to any thing. 

ASSU' ETUDE, s. [assuctudo, Lat.] the being accustomed 
to any thing; custom. 

To ASSU'ME, v . a . [/ 7 <?.s-?/wzo, Lat.] to take; to represent *a 
character; to take to one’s self; to arrogate, or claim wdiat is 
not. one’s due. 

ASSU'MER, s. one who claims or arrogates more than his 
due; an arrogant person. 

ASSU'MFSIT, (pronounced without the p) s. [Eat.] a vo- 
luntary or verbal promise, whereby a man takes upon him to 
perform or pay anything to another. 

ASSUMPTION, (pronounced without the p) s. [assitmp- 
tio , Eat.] the act of appropriating any thing to one’s seif; 
the supposing a thing true without any formal proof. The 
assumption of the Vi 1 gin Mary is celebrated on the EOtli of 
August. In Eogic, the minor, or second proposition in a 
categorical syllogism; •metimes the consequence drawn 
from the major and minor. 

ASS If M PT1VE, (pronounced without, the p) a. [ assvmp - 
tivus, Eat.] applied to that which a person may take or 
appropriate to himself. In Heraldry, assumptive arms are 
those which a person may use as his own. 

ASSU'RANCE, (the syllables assn, at the beginning of 
this and the four following words, are by some pronounced 
like ashn) s. [assurance, Fr.] a certain expectation of some- 
thing future; confidence; trust; conviction. In Commerce, 
a contract by which a person subjects himself to make good 
the damages to be sustained by another in a voyage, or by 
fire. See Insurance. 

To ASSU RE, v . a. [assurer, Fr.] to persuade a person 
of the certainty of a thing; to make a person confident, by 
removing the causes of doubt or fear; to he betrothed. 

ASSU'REDLY, ad. in such a manner as betrays no doubt; 
certainly ; undoubtedly. 

ASSU REDNESS, s. the state of a person who is certain, 
or entirely free from doubt. 

ASSU'RER, s. one who removes the doubts of another. 
In Commerce, one who gives security to make good any 
loss. 

ASSYRIA , a country in Asia, celebrated in ancient his- 
tory. It was one of the earliest empires, and contained the 
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provinces now called D arbeck, Curdistan, and Irak; and 
involved under its dominion, when at its greatest extent, 
many other provinces and kingdoms. 

ASTERISK, s. [<SuTT£pifficoQ, Or.] a character used to ren- 
der any particular passage in an author conspicuous, or to 
refer to some note in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page, marked thus, [*]; when two or three are placed toge- 
ther in a line, thus, [***], they denote that some word is to 
be supplied or is wanting. 

A'STERISM, s. [asterismus, Lat.] the same with Constel- 
lation : which see. Improperly used for Asterisk. 

ASTERI'TE, or ASTROI'TE, s. [currtpioc, Gr.] a precious 
stone; a kind of opal, sparkling like a star. 

ASTE'RN, ad. a sea-term, in the hinder part of a ship; or 
any thing situated behind a ship, 6 

ASTHMA, (in pronunciation the h is dropped) s. [AaOpa, 
Gr.] in Medicine, a difficulty of breathing arising from a dis- 
order in the lungs, attended with a great uneasiness in the 
diaphragm, or precordia. 

ASTHMATIC, or ASTHMATICAL, a. affected, or trou- 
bled with an asthma. 

ASTO'N 1 ED, part. a. used in the Bible for astonished. 

To ASTO'N ISil, v. a. [ estonner , Fr,] to occasion surprise 
by the immensity and novelty of an object; to amaze. 

ASTO'N 1SHMENT, s. a surprise occasioned by an im- 
mense and new object; distinguished from admiration , both 
by the degree and the nature of the object. 

To ASTOU'ND, v. a. [ estonner , Fr.] to astonish; to con- 
found with wonder, or sudden fear. 

ASTRADDLE, ad. so to sit on a thing, as that one leg 
should be on each side of it. See Astride. 

A'ST RACIAL, s. [aorpdywXoc, Gr.] in Anatomy, a bone of 
the tarsus, with a convex eminence, articulated with the tibia 
by a ginglymus, commonly called the ankle-bone. In Archi- 
tecture, a little round member, in the form of a ring or brace- 
let, serving as an ornament to the tops and bottoms of columns. 
In Gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of ordnance, of 
which there are generally three on each piece. 

A'STRAL, a. [from astrum , flht.] that belongs to, or 
depends on, the stars. Astral year , is the time which the 
earth takes to make its revolution round the sun. 

ASTRA' Y, ad. out of the right or direct path. Figura- 
tively, wrong, or in an error. 

ASTRE'A, according to the Heathen Mythology, was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and goddess of Justice: in 
the golden age, she came from heaven to dwell on earth; but 
the wickedness of the iron age was such, that she fled to 
heaven again, and was placed in the Zodiac. 

To ASTRl'CT, r. a. [astringo, Lat ] to lessen the distance 
between two objects; to make the parts of a thing come 
nearer to each other, opposed to relax. Constringe is most 
commonly used. Adjectively, compendious. 

ASTRLCTION, s. [ uslrictio , Lat.] the act or power of 
making the parts of a body approach to each other. 

ASTRI'CTIVE, or ASTRi'CTORY, a. [astrictorius, Lat.] 
that has a styptic or binding quality. 

ASTRI'DE, ad. with the legs placed at a distance from 
each other. In an open or wide manner, applied to the 
legs, opposite to close , or together . 

ASTRI'FEROUS, a. [< astrifer , Lat.] bearing or having 
stars. 

To ASTRl'NGE, v. a. [ astringo , Lat.] to press or close 
together; to force the parts closer to each other. 

ASTRINGENT, part. [ astringens , Lat.] in Medicine, that 
contracts the dimensions of the vessels by its roughness and 
asperity, and thickens the fluids; when used internally, op- 
posed to laxative; when externally, opposed to styptic. 


ASTRO'GRAPHY, s. [from Aarp oy and yptyw, Gr.] the 
science of describing the stars. 

ASTROLABE, s. [from Atrrpoy and Xafifiv, Gr.] in Astro- 
nomy, a system or assemblage of the different circles of 
the sphere, resembling an armillary sphere, invented by 
Hipparchus; but being afterwards altered by Ptolemy to a 
plane surface, called a planisphere, the word is at present 
applied to a planisphere or stereographic projection of the 
sphere upon tne plane of one of the great circles. 

ASTRO'LOGEll, s. [astrologus, Lat.] one who pretends to 
predict events from the supposed influences of the stars. 

ASTRO LO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL, a. relating or 
agreeable to the principles of astrology. 

ASTRO LO'GIC ALLY, ad. according to the principles of 
astrology, or after the manner, of an astrologer. 

ASTRO'LOGY, s. [astrologia, Lat.] the art of foretelling 
future events from the aspects, positions, and influences of 
the stars. 

ASTRO'NOMER, s. [from atrrpov and yopoc, Gr.] a person 
who applies himself to the study of astronomy. 

ASTRONO MIC, or ASTRO N O'M 1CAL, a. that is founded 
upon the principles of astronomy. 

ASTRO'NOM Y, s. [atrrpoy and vopo c, V.] a science which 
teaches the knowledge of the celestial no lies, their magni 
tudes, motions, distances, periods, ecTrpses, and order, the 
conjunction and opposition of the planets, and any other of 
their mutual aspects, with the time when any of them did or 
will happen. Astronomy is divided into the ancient and 
modern. Ancient. Astronomy, is such as the art stood under 
Ptolemy and his followers, who supposed the earth quiescent 
in the centre, and that all the heavenly bodies performed 
their revolutions round it. The modern, or new Astronomy, 
is that which has been cultivated since the time of Coperni- 
cus, who revived the opinions of Pythagoras and Philolaus 
of the motion the earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
Solar System. In Painting, Astronomy is represented like a 
woman, with a silver crescent on her forehead, an azure man- 
tle, and a watchet scarf, besprinkled with golden stars. 

ASTROTHEO'LOGY, s. [ astrum and thcologia , Lat.] 
the proofs of a Deity drawn from an astronomical view of 
the heavens. 

ASU'NDER, ad. [asundran y Sax.] at a distance from each 
other; apart, or separate; an adverbial term, importing the 
dissolution of the union of two or more bodies. 

ASY'LUM, s. [Lat.) a sanctuary, a place of refuge, which 
sheltered a criminal, and secured him from falling into the 
hands of any officer of justice. A place of retreat from danger. 

ASY'MMETRY, s. [u and trvppirpia , (Jr.] a defect of 
proportion, harmony, or correspondence between the parts 
of a thing. In Mathematics, the incommensurability of two 
qualities when they have no common measure. 

ASY MPTOTES, s. [frotnu, nw, and 7rrow, Gr.] right lines 
which approach nearer and nearer to some curve, but which 
would never meet. 

AS Y'N DETON, s. [urrvvctTov, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
when a conjunction copulative is omitted. 

AT, prep, [cet, Sax.] before a place it signifies sometimes 
close to; and at other times, in it Before a word implying 
time, it denotes the very instant in which a thing was, or 
will be done; and sometimes is put without the word time 
in the same sense. Used instead ot with, it implies cause, 
or on account of. “At this news he dies/’ Shah. Before 
an adjective of the superlative degree, it implies manner, 
or perfection. Before a substantive, ii sometimes denotes 
a particular circumstance, and gives it ai. adverbial mean- 
ing; as, at ease, t. e. easy. After he , it implies design, 
intention, or employment. “She knew what lie would be 
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at Hud . Used with command , it implies subject. "Thou 
art least at mv command Dryd. Sojnetimes a/ signifies 
from; as, "Endeavour to deserve something a* our hands.” 
Pope* At, joined with alt , implies in any respect, degree, or 
manner. "Most women have no characters at all*' Pope. 
ATABA'L, s. a kind of tabor used by the Moors. 
ATCHIE'VEMENT, s. See Achievement. 
ATARA'XIA, A'TARAXY, s. [arapa^ia, Gr.] exemption 
from vexation; tranquillity. 

ATHANA'SIAN CREED, a confession of faith supposed 
to have been drawn up by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. It is appointed to be read in the 
English church on certain days. 

ATE, the preterit of Eat. 

ATHA'NOR, s . [a chemical term, borrowed from a$ava- 
toc 9 Gr. or, as others think, nun, Heb.] a digesting fur- 
nace to keep heat for some time; so that it may be aug- 
mented or diminished at pleasure, by opening or shutting 
some apertures made on purpose with sliders over them, 
called registers. 

ATHEISM, s. [i atheisms , Fr.] the opinion of those who 
deny the existence and being of a God, the creator and 
preserver of fhe world. 

ATHEIST, s . [from a&og, Gr.] one who denies the exist- 
ence of a God, the creator and preserver of all things. 

ATllEl'STICAL, a. impious, or agreeable to the principles 
of an atheist; godless. 

ATHEI'STICALLY, ad. after the manner of an atheist. 
ATHELNEY , a river isle of Somersetshire, formed at 
the junction of the Parret with the Tlione, remarkable in 
antiquity as the hiding-place of the Saxon king Alfred, with 
a few of his nobles, when the Danes had overrun all the 
country to the forest of Sherwood. 

ATHENS, an ancient town of Achaia, now Livadia, in 
Greece, belonging to Turkey in Europe, greatly celebrated 
for its antiquities, and the many learned men it has produced. 
This city is now called Athiui; and is not inconsiderable 
either in extent, or in the number of its inhabitants, (about 
16,000) whose language is a mixture of Greek and Turkish. 
The town stands beneath the Acropolis, or citadel. The 
Barbary corsairs infesting it, the avenues were secured, and 
in 1676 the gates were regularly shut after sun-set. The 
Acropolis, built on a craggy rock, furnishes a very ample 
field to the ancient virtuosi. It was once filled with monu- 
ments of Athenian glory; and exhibited an amazing display 
of beauty, opulence, and art; each contending as it were for 
the superiority. Lat. .'17. 68. N. Ion. ‘2d. 62. E. 

AT H EC) PS, or A'THEAL, a. [«Sfoc, Gr.] opposite or 
contrary to the belief of a Deity; atheistical; godless. 

ATHEROMA, s. [aSrptopa, Gr.] a tumor, or wen, which 
neither yields to the touch, discolours the skin, nor causes 
pain. 

ATHEROMATOUS, a. [from u^ipiapu, Gr.J having the 
qualities of an atheroma, or curdy weu. 

ATHERSTONE, a market town in Warwickshire, 104 
miles distant from Loudon; with a market on Tuesday. It 
is indifferently large, and well-built; and manufactures hats, 
libbamls, and shalloons. Population 8870. 

ATIHTtST, ad. wanting drink, or thirsty. 

ATHLETzE, s. [Lat..] persons of strength and activity, 
trained for the public, games of Greece and Home, and 
exhibiting their skill in exploits of bodily strength. 

ATHLETIC, a. [from a thlcta, Lat.] strong, vigorous, and 
active of body; robust. 

ATHWA'RT, prep, transverse; across; through. Used 
adverbially, it implies, in a manner vexatious and perplexing; 
wrong. 


ATI'LT, ad. like one making a thrust; raised as a barrel 

ATLANTIC , [from Atlas } in Geography, that part of the 
ocean which lies between Africa and America. It has its 
name from mount Atlas, in Africa; and its least breadth is 
2300 miles, from Guinea to Brazil. 

ATLAS, s. [Lat.] a collection of maps, generally folio, 
in allusion to the fable of Atlas's bearing the world on bis 
shoulders. In Anatomy, the first vertebre of the neck, 
which lies next to and supports the head. In Architecture, 
those statues, or half-statues, of men, used instead of co- 
lumns or pilasters to support any member of architecture, 
such as a balcony, &c. They are likewise named Telamo- 
nes. Also, a great chain of’ mountains, which separates 
Barbary from Biledulg#rid, in Africa. 

ATMOSPHERE, s. [ut pog and cr^alpa, Gr.] air. In 
Physics, that thin elastic fluid, with which the earth is 
covered to a certain height, gravitates towards its centre, 
and on its surface is carried along with it, and partakes 
of all its motions, both annual and diurnal ; some confine 
the term only to that part of the air which lying nearest 
the earth, receives its vapours and exhalations, and re- 
fracts the rays of light. Its whole weight is computed to 
he 14, 831, 308, 800, 000, 0001b. troy; and its height, accord- 
ing to De la Hire, 16 leagues, or 48 miles. See Air. 

ATMOSPHF/RICAL, a. belonging to the atmosphere. 

ATOM, [atomus, Lat.] a particle of matter so minute as 
not to he physically divided. 

ATOMICAL, a . consisting of, or relating to, atoms. 

ATOM 1ST, s. a professor of the corpuscular philosophy. 

To ATO'NH, v. )i. to agree, or accord. Actively, to make 
satisfaction for; to compensate; to expiate; to make a re- 
compense; to appease; to reconcile. 

ATO'N KM ENT, s. reconciliation, agreement, concord; 
the uniting two persons at variance with each other. 

ATONY, s. [a and rwroc, Gr.] in Medicine, want of proper 
tension or tone in the solids of a human body. 

ATRABILA'KIAN, or ATR A HILARIOUS, a. [from atm 
and bills, Lat.] that allots with a disorder flowing from a 
black adust state of the blood; called melancholy. 

ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS, <?. that quality which causes a 
person to be deemed melancholic. 

ATUAME'NTAL, a. [from atramcnlum , Lat.] that black- 
ens, or has the qualities of ink. 

ATRAME'NTOU.S, a. black, or having thcqualitii s of ink. 

ATRO'CIOUS, a. [ ntro.v , Lat.] that argues a great, if not 
the highest, degree of wickedness in the committer; ex- 
tremely, enormously, and flagrantly wicked. 

ATRO'CIOUSLY, ad. in an atrocious manner. 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS, s. that quality which argues a per- 
son to be extremely, obstinately, and enormously criminal. 

ATRO'CITY, s. [afrocitns, Lat.] that which heightens the 
enormity of a crime, ami makes it. an object of horror. 

ATROPHY, s. [urpotyin, Gr.] in Physic, an universal 
consumption, proceeding fiom the whole habit of the body, 
without any distemper of the lungs, or other cntrail, or any 
remarkable fever. See Consumption. 

ATROPOS, in Heathen Mythology, oik* of the three* 
fatal sisters, who was supposed to cut the thread, or put a 
period to the life of man. 

To ATTA'CII, v. a. [attacher, Fr.] in Law, to seize cither 
on a person or his goods; to have an affection, desire, or 
inclination towards a thing; to win, or gain over. 

ATTACHMENT, s . [attachemcnt, Fr.] in Law, tin* 
taking, securing, or detaining, a person or thing by virtue of 
a writ or precept. It differs from an arrest in this, that an 
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arrest lies only against the body, whereas an attachment is 
often against the goods only, and sometimes against both 
body and goods. An arrest, likewise, issues out of an infe- 
rior court by precept only, but an attachment out of a higher 
court, either by precept or writ. By the custom of London, 
and several other places, a man can attach money or goods, 
in the hands of a stranger, to satisfy himself. Attachment 
also signifies the love, zeal, or affection, which one man has 
for another’s interest or welfare; fidelity; regard. 

To ATTA'CK, v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] in War, to make an 
effort or attempt upon a person, or a work, in order to conquer 
or subdue them. Figuratively, to set upon, invade, or treat 
any one as an enemy, cither by actions or words. 

ATTA'CK, s. [at tuque, Fr.] in War, an attempt to con- 
quer a body of troops, or master a fortified place. A false 
attack, is that which is made only to divert the attention of 
the enemy, and to conceal that of the main one. Figura- 
tively, any hostile attempt, whether it consists in actions or 
words. 

ATTA'CK ER, s. the person who makes an attempt on a 
body of soldiers or a fortified place, in order to subdue or 
conquer them; any one who uses another with violence. 

To ATTAIN, v. a . [atteindre, Fr.J to make one’s own by 
labour or mental application; to procure, or obtain; to reach; 
to arrive at; to acquire; to gain; to overtake. 

ATTAINABLE, a. that may be obtained, acquired, or 
procured; within reach. 

ATTAI'NABLEN ESS, s . the quality which renders a 
thing possible to be attained. 

ATTAINDER, s. [attaindre, Fr.] when a person has com- 
mitted felony or treason, and judgment is passed upon him, 
the children of such a person are thereby rendered incapable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other ancestor; if he were 
noble before, his posterity are thereby degraded, and made 
base; nor can this corruption of blood he taken away but by 
an act of parliament, or by a reversal of the judgment by a 
writ of error. Sully of character. 

ATTAl'NMENT, s. that which a person makes his own by 
labour or mental application; the act or power of attaining; 
acquisition; the object attained. 

To ATTAINT,??. a. f attaindre, Fr.] to pass sentence against 
a person either for felony or treason, whereby* he forfeits all 
his lands or hereditaments, his blood is eormpted, and his 
children rendered base. Figuratively, to debase, corrupt, or 
make infamous. 

ATTAINT, s. in Law, a writ which lies against a jury 
for giving a false verdict in a court of record, in a real or 
personal action, if the debt or damages exceed 40s. In 
such case, the ancient law was that the jurors’ meadows 
should be ploughed up, their houses thrown down, their 
woods grubbed up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; hut if the person who brought, the Attaint he 
cast, he shall he imprisoned, and ransomed at the king’s 
pleasure. But by statute the severity of the common law is 
mitigated, where a petty jury is attainted , and a pecuniary 
mulct imposed^ Figuratively, a blot, or stain, in allusion to 
the consequences of an attainder. 

# ATTAl'NTUR E, *. See Attainder. 

* To ATTE MPER, v. a. [attempe.ro, 1/at.] to soften, applied 
to rigour; to render supportable, applied to heat; to lessen 
any quality by the mixture or addition of another. Figu- 
ratively, to suit, adapt, or fit, in allusion to the tempering of 
metals. To mingle; to dilute; to regulate. 

To ATTE'MPERATE, v. a. [ attempe.ro , Lat.] to render 
agreeable to; to make suitable or proportionate to. 

To ATTE'MPT, v. a . [att enter. Fr.] to make a trial; to try, 
or endeavour; to attack. Ncutcrly, to make an attack. 


ATTE'MPT, $. an undertaking; a trial to do a thing; 
sometimes applied to the attack of an enemy. 

AITE'MPTER, s . the person who makes an endeavour; 
one who tries, tempts, or attempts. An invader. 

To .ATTEND, v. a. [ attendre , Fr.] to regard; to fix the 
mind to an object, when applied to speculation; to listen: 
to wait upon; to accompany; to follow; to expect; to stay; 
to lay wait for ; to be consequent to ; to await. Used neuterfy , 
it implies to yield attention; to stay, or delay. 

ATTENDANCE, s. [attendance, Fr.] the act of waiting 
upon as a servant; service; the persons waiting; a train. 

ATTENDANT, a. [ attendant , Fr.] waiting on another as 
an inferior, including the idea of service. Consequent. 

ATTENDANT, s. one who accompanies another; a ser- 
vant, or dependant of a nobleman; one who depends on 
another as a suitor; that which is inseparably united, as a 
concomitant or consequent. 

ATTENDEE, s. See Attendant. 

ATT ENT, a. [ at tent us , Lat.] listening to, applying the 
mind to the consideration of any object; intent. 

ATTENTATES, s. [attentata, Lat.] proceedings in a court 
of judicature, pending suit, and after an inhibition is decreed 
and gone out: those things which are done after an extra- 
judicial appeal, may likewise be styled attentates . 

ATTENTION, s. [Fr.] in Logic, an operation of the mind 
which fixes it to any particular object, and engages it to con- 
sider it in such a manner, as to require a distinct idea 
thereof, absorbing, as it were, all other ideas which offer 
themselves to the mind. Heeding, regarding. 

ATTENTIVE, a. [attentus, Lat.] applying the mind or ear 
to one particular object. Paying attention; regardful. 

ATTENTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to consider, or 
listen to one particular object. Regardfully. 

ATTENTIVENESS, s. that quality of mind wherein a 
person considers, or listens to a particular object with a 
total disregard of all others. Carefulness; heed fill ness. 

ATTE'NUANT, part . and a. [a ttennans, Lat.] that makes 
thin or dilutes. Used substantively, in Medicine, for those 
medicines that resolve the viscosity of the humours in the 
human body, in order to promote their circulation, and dis- 
charge all noxious and cxerementitious matter. 

To ATTENUATE, v. a . [attenuo, Lat.] to liquefy or make 
thin. To lessen or diminish. 

ATTENUATION, s. [attenuation, Fr.] in Medicine, ap- 
plied to fluids, it is the act of rendering them more liquid 
and thinner than they were before; the effect of attenuating 
medicines, err certain efforts which nature itself makes to 
destroy the force of disorders. In a general sense, it 
implies the breaking or destroying the cohesion of the par- 
ticles of any thing, and increasing their surface. 

A'TTEE, s. [ atcr , poison, Sax.] corrupt matter. 

To ATTE'ST, v. a. [attestor, 1/at.] to give a proof of the 
truth of a thing by evidence or writing; to swear. 

ATTESTATION, s. [attestatio, Lat.] evidence, or proof, 
of the truth of any fact, either by word or writing. 

ATTIC, a. [Attic us, Lat.] in Architecture, applied to a 
kind of building or shorter story over another, wherein no 
roof is to be seen, which is generally decorated with an or- 
der peculiar to itself, composed of the other live, hut should 
resemble that most which is under it; the breadth of its pi- 
lasters should be equal to that underneath it, and just half 
its height. In Literature, it implies a brilliant kind of wit, and 
an inexpressible elegance of style peculiar to the people of 
Attica. Thus Attic saltan Philology, is a delicate poignant 
sort of wit or humour jrcculiar to the Athenian writers; so 
Attic witness , means one that cannot be corrupted. Attic 
order , is a small order raised upon a large one, by way of 
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crowning, or to finis. \ the building. Attic of a roof is a kind 
of parapet to a terrace, platform, or the like. Attic base , a 
peculiar kind of base used by the ancient architects in the 
Ionic order; and by Palladio and some others in the Doric. 
This is the most beautiful of all bases; and was used l)y Sir 
Christopher Wren in building St. Paul’s church, London. 

To ATTl'NGE, v . a. [attingo, Lat.] to touch lightly or 
gently. 

To ATTI # RE, v. a. [. attirer , Fr.] to put on clothes; to 
dress; to array. Figuratively, to embellish or adorn. 

ATT IRE, s. clothes or dress to adorn or embellish a 
person. Among Sportsmen, the attire of a stag consists of 
the bur, pearls, beam, gutters, antler, sur-antler, royal, sur- 
royal, and croches: of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, advancer, palm, and spellers. In Botany, the third 
part of the division of a plant, including its generative parts ; 
and divided into semi-form and florid. 

ATTl'RER, $. one who attires or dresses another. 

ATTITUDE, s. [attitude, Fr.] in Painting and Sculpture, 
the posture of a statue, whereby it expresses some action, 
or passion of the mind. Applied likewise to the stage, to 
imply the posture of an actor to express the sentiments of 
the poet. 

ATTLEBURY, a town in Norfolk, distant from London 
94 miles. It has a market on Tuesday. Population 1939. 

ATTO'LLENT, a. [ attoUens , Lat.] that, raises or lifts up. 
In Anatomy, applied to those muscles which raise the parts 
they belong to. 

ATTO'RNEY, s. [atlornatns, low Lat.] a person appointed 
by another to do something in his stead; a proxy. Attorney 
at law , is one retained to prosecute or defend a suit at law. 
In the Civil Law, they are called Proctors . Attorneys, by a 
late order of all the Judges, are to be admitted of some of 
the inns of court or Chancery (except housekeepers in Lou- 
don and Westminster, &c.) and no Attorney shall put him- 
self out of that society into which he is admitted, till he is 
admitted to some other society, and delivers a certificate 
thereof; and all Attorneys are to be in Commons in the times 
ordered by the society to which they belong, otherwise 
shall be put out of the roll of Attorneys. Attorney- General, 
is a great officer, created by letters patent, to exhibit infor- 
mations, prosecute for the crown in criminal causes, and file 
bills in the Exchequer for any thing concerning the king, in 
inheritance or profits. To him come warrants for making 
out all patents, grants, pardons, &c. Ilis salary from the 
crown is 10001. per annum . 

To ATTO'RNEY, v . a . to perform or employ as proxy. 

ATTO'RNMENT, or ATTOU'RNMENT, s. [attourncmcnt, 
Fr.] in Law, the agreement of a tenant for life to the trans- 
ferring of property to another. 

To ATTR/VCT, v. a. [attraho, Lat.] to draw towards itself; 
to allure or invite. 

ATTRACT* s. attraction; the power of drawing. Ob- 
solete. 

ATTRA'CTICAL, a. that has the power of drawing some- 
thing towards it. 

ATTRACTION, s. [Fr.] in Mechanics, the act of a mov- 
ing power, by which a thing that may be moved is brought 
nearer, or drawn towards it. In the Newtonian system, it is 
an indefinite principle, not implying a particular manner nor 
physical cause of action, but only a tend • *'y of approach- 
ing, whether it proceed from any external causer, or be inhe- 
rent in bodies themselves, excluding the idea of impulse from 
its consideration. It is divided info the attraction of gra- 
vity, and the attraction of cohesion. The attraction of 
gravity , called the centripetal force by mathematicians, is 
tiiat by which all bodies tend towards the centre, or act on 


each other at a distance; from hence proceed almost all the 
motions and changes in the system; it is by this principle 
that light bodies ascend, that projectiles are regulated in 
their courses, that vapours ascend and the rain falls, the 
waves roil, the air presses, and the sea is swelled or decreas- 
ed by the vicissitude of its flux or reilux. The attraction of 
cohesion is that which unites the insensible particles of bodies 
together into their different masses, and causes the roundness 
we see in drops of water or quicksilver. Figuratively, the 
power of alluring, enticing, or engaging the affections ot 
a person. Nynon. Attractions may be said to engage us; 
allurements , to entice us; charms, to seduce us. 

ATTRACTIVE, a. [attractif Fr.] that has the power of 
drawing another to itself; inviting, alluring, engaging. 

ATTRA'CTIVE, s. that which can draw or engage the 
affections; differing from allurement, as that is used in a bad 
sense, but attraction generally in a good one. In Medicine, 
attractives are external applications, which by their warmtY 
and activity penetrate the pores, mixing with and rarefyir. 
all obstructed matter, so as to fit it for discharge, upon lay 
ing open the part. These are also called drawers, ripener 
maturants , and digestives . 

ATTRACTIVELY, «c/. in the manner of a tiling or person 
which draws or allures something. 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS, s . the quality by which a thin 
attracts or allures. 

ATTRACTOR, s. that which draws towards itself. 

ATTRA'HENT, s. [attrahens, Lat.] that which has the 
quality of drawing towards itself. 

ATTRl'BUTABLE, a. [from attrihuo , Lat.] that may be" 
affirmed as belonging to a thing; that may be ascribed or 
imputed to a thing or person; imputable. 

To ATTRl'BUTE, v. «. [attrihuo, Lat.] to affirm as be- 
longing to a thing; to ascribe as a property; to impute, or 
charge, applied to a cause. 

ATTRIBUTE, s. [attribute Fr.] the thing attributed to 
another; quality adherent; reputation. In a general sense, 
it is that which agrees with some person or thing; or a 
quality determining something to be after a certain manner. 
Thus, understanding is an attribute of mind, and extension 
an attribute of body. That attribute which the mind con- 
ceives as the foundation of all the rest, is called its essen- 
tial attribute; thus, extension is by some, and solidity by 
others, esteemed the essential attributes of body or matter . 
Attributes , in Divinity, are the several qualities or perfec- 
tions of the Divine nature, and such as can be applied to 
God only; tinder which is included all that we can imagine 
to go to make up a perfect being, such as infinite good- 
ness, power, justice, &c. The heathens appropriated a 
particular deity to each attribute : his power they called 
by the name of Jupiter ; his wisdom, Apollo; his will, 
Pale ; his wrath, Jitno, & c. In Painting and Statuary, 
attribute is some distinguishing addition to the principal 
figure; as, the club to Hercules; the peacock to Juno; the 
eagle to Jupiter , &c. 

ATTRIBUTION, s. [attributio, Lat.] son^thing ascribed, 
character or reputation. 

ATT RITE, a. [attritus, Lat.] worn off by rubbing two 
bodies together. Among Divines, contrite, sorry. 

ATTRITENESS, s. quality produced by the rubbing of 
two bodies together so as to wear off some of their surfaces. 

ATTRITION, s. [ attritio , Lat.] the action of rubbing two 
bodies together, so as to wear away or rub oft’ some particles 
on their surfaces. The state of being worn. 

To ATTU NE, v.a. to put an instrument in tune; to make 
the voice or any instruments accord together, and sound the 
same notes, or key. To agree ; to harmonize. 
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To AVAl'L, v. a . [from valoir , Fr.] to turn to one’s own 
use, benefit, profit, or advantage; to assist, promote, or pro- 
cure. Neuterly, to be of use or advantage. 

AVAI'LABLF.,a. applied to means, signifies their suitable- 
ness or efficacy to obtain the end ; powerful or proper. 

To AVALE, v. a. [avaler, Fr.] to let fall; to depress; to 
sink; to render abject. Not in use. 

AVA'NTGUARD, [ avantgarde , Fr.] in War, the first 
line or division of an army in battle array; or that part which 
is seen by the enemy, and marches first against him. 

A'VARICE, s. [ avarice , Fr.] in Morality, an immoderate 
love and desire after riches, attended with extreme diffidence 
of future events, excessive precaution against the instability 
of fortune, making a person rob himself of the necessury 
comforts of life, for fear of diminishing his riches. 

AVARI'CIOUS, a. that partakes of the nature of avarice; 
covetous ; insatiable ; over desirous. 

AVARICIOUSLY, ad. covetously; insatiably. 

AVARLCIOUSNESS, s. that quality which inclines a 
person to desire riches immoderately, or to make no use of 
them, when in possession, for fear of diminishing them, and 
which constitutes him an avaricious person. 

AVA'ST, ad, [from basta , Ital.J hold, stop; a Sea-term. 

AVAU'NT, inter] . [< want , Fr.} a word implying detestation 
or abhorrence; signifying, begone! out of my sight! 

AU'BURNE, a. [from aubour, Fr.] brown; tan-coloured. 

AU'CTION, s, [audio, Lat.] a method of sale wherein goods 
are sold to the highest bidder. 

AU'CTIONARY, a. belonging to an auction. 

AUCTIONEF/R, s, the manager of an auction. 

AUDA'CIOUS, a. [audacieux, Fr.] a term relative to the 
nature of an action, applied to the disposition of mind of 
one who undertakes it, and the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted. "With respect to the nature of the action, it implies 
something difficult, and attended with may obstacles; that 
the person is of such a disposition of mind as not to matter 
what difficulties he encounters;, and that he shews a great 
deal of impudence in rendering his attempt effectual; so that 
the word is properly applied in a bad sense only. 

AUDA'CIOUSLY, ad, boldly; in such a manner as be- 
speaks a daring impudence. 

AUDACIOUSNESS, s. that quality which argues a dis- 
position of mind that will induce a person to undertake any 
action, let the difficulties be what they will. Always used in 
a bad sense, and including the secondary idea of impudence; 
unrestrained boldness. 

AUDA'CJTY, s. [audacitas, Lat.] a disposition of mind 
which makes a person capable of undertaking any difficult 
action, and frees him from those apprehensions which might 
render him inactive, or unfit for the offices of society. 

AU'DIBLE, a, [audibilis, Lat.] that is the object of hear- 
ing; that may be heard. 

AU'DIBLENESS, s, that which renders a thing the object 
of hearing, or to be heard. 

AU'DIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be heard. 

AU'DIENCE, s . [audience, Fr.] that attention which is 
given to a person whilst he is speaking. In a Court sense, 
the admission of ambassadors or public ministers to a king, 
in order to deliver the credentials of their sovereign, and to 
open the intentions for which they are sent. In History, the 
tribunals or courts of justice established by the Spniards 
in America. Persons assembled in order to hear a public 
speaker. Audience Chamber, a court belonging to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wherein differences upon elections, 
consecrations, institutions, marriages, &c. are heard ; of equal 
authority with the Court of Arches. 

AU'DIT, s. [Lat.] in Luw, the hearing and examining the 


account of a person concerned in the receipt of money, by 
persons publicly appointed for that purpose. 

To AU'DIT, v. a . [audio, Lat.] to examine an account. 

AU # DlTOR, s. [I.at.] one who hears; one who is present 
when anything is delivered in public; one who examines and 
passes either public or private accounts. 

AU'DITOIIY, a. [auditorius, Lat.] that conduces to hear- 
ing. In Anatomy, the auditory nerves are a pair of nerves 
arising from the medulla oblongata, and distributed, the one 
to the ear, the soft and spongy part of which is the immediate 
cuuse of hearing; the other to the eye, &c. 

AU'DITORY, 5 . [auditorium, Lat.] a place where persons 
assemble to hear any discourse; a collection of persons so 
assembled. 

To AVF/L, v, a, [avello, Lat.] to pull aw*ay. 

A'VE MARIA, a-ve ma-re, s . [Lat. huil, Mary!] a prayer 
used by the Romish church, beginning with those words m 
honour of the Virgin Mary. 

To AVE'NGE, v. a. [venger, Fr.] to punish in proportion 
to the enormity of crimes ; and distinguished from revenge, 
because that is always used in a bad, but this in a good sense. 

AVE'NGEMENT, s. the act of punishing for crimes. 

AVE'NGER, s. one who inflicts punishment for crimes. 

A'VENS, s. the herb bennet. It has upright yellow blos- 
soms, lyre-shaped leaves, and hairy globular fruit. The root, 
infused in wine, is said to be a good stomachic. A sort of 
cinquefoil also bears this name. 

A' VENTURE, s. in Law Books, a mischance, causing a 
man's death without felony. 

A VENUE, s. [avenue, Fr.] a passage or opening; an en- 
trance. Jn Gardening, a walk of trees leading to a house. 
In Perspective, a passage, narrower at the end than at the 
beginning, in order to make it appear the longer, or straight, 
when viewed from the narrowest end. In Fortification, the 
opening, inlet to, or communication between, a fort and a 
bastion. 

To AVE'R, r. a. [avercr, Fr.] to affirm or assert a thing to 
be true with some degree of positiveness. 

A'VERAGE, s . [aver agi inn, law Lat.] in Law, a due 
or service which a tenant owed his lord by his beast or car- 
riage. In Sea Commerce, the accidents or misfortunes 
which happen to a ship or cargo, divided into simple, large 
or common, or small; an allowance given to the master for 
his care of the goods, above the freight. A medium; a 
mean proportion. 

AVE'RMENT, 5 . is Law, the establishment of a thing by 
evidence; an offer to make good an exception pleaded in 
abatement of the plaintiff's action, and an actual doing it. 

AVE'R NAT, s. a sort of grape. 

To AVERRU'NCATE, v . a. [averrunco, Lat.] to root up; 
to tear up by the roots; to eradicate. 

AVERSATION, s, [from aversor, Lat.] a term alluding to 
the motion of a person who detests any thing, which is that 
of turning away from it; abhorrence; aversion. 

AVE'RSE, a, [aver sus\ Lat.] hostile or angry with; un- 
willing to, abhorring. Used with to or from. 

AVETIS ELY, ad. in a manner which shews great unwi.l- 
ingness; backwards, opposed to forv ards. 

AVE'R. SEN ESS, s. unwillingness; backwardness. 

AVE'RSION, s. [ aversion , Fr.] dislike, arising from the 
disagrceableness of an object; the cause of dislike. 

To AVE'RT, v. a. [averto, Lat.] to turn aside; to keep off. 

AUF, s. [alf, 13elg.] a person void of discretion, or com- 
mon sense; a fool, or silly fellow. 

AU'GER, or AIJ'GRE, aw-ger, s. [eggei, Belg.] in Me- 
chanics, an instrument used by carpenters and coopers to 
bore holes with, consisting of a handle and hit. 

U 
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AUGHT, pron. [auht, Sax.] any thing; applied to the 
extent of a person's knowledge, as far as. 

To AUGME'NT, v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] to increase the 
value or dimension of a thing by the addition of something 
else. Synon. Our ambition augments with our fortune; 
and we are no sooner in possession of one hundred pounds, 
than we are eager to add to it another. Neuterly, to grow 
larger. 

AUGME'NT, s . [augmentum, Lat.] increase, applied to the 
dimension of a body or the progress of a disease. 

AUGMENTATION, s . increase, enlargement, improve- 
ment. Also, a court erected 27 Henry VIII. when by the 
suppression of the monasteries, the revenue of the crown 
was augmented; the office still remains, and contains many 
curious records, though the court has been long since dis- 
solved. In Heraldry, the additional charges to a coat of 
armour, frequently given as particular marks of honour, and 
generally borne either on the escutcheon or a canton; as 
have all the baronets of England, who bear the arms of 
Ulster in Ireland. 

AU'GUR, s . [Lat.] in Ancient History, one who pretended 
to foretel the success of an undertaking by the flight of birds, 
or manner in which poultry ate their food. 

To AU'GUR, v. w. to foretel; to guess at; to presage. 

To AU'GIJRATE, v. n. [i anguro , Lat.] to produce by signs, 
after the maimer of an augur. 

A UGU RATION, s. the practice of determining future 
events in the manner of augurs, by reputed prodigies. 

AUGU'RIAL, a. according to the principles of an augur. 

AU'GIJRY, 5 . [auyurium, Lat.] in Antiquity, a species of 
divination, or art of foretelling future events, distinguished 
into live sorts, namely , augury from the heavens; from birds; 
from chickens; from quadrupeds; and from portentous events. 
Of this kind are also the more modern magic, astrology, 
palmistry, &c. which, though formerly very much practised, 
are now justly exploded. An omen. 

AUGU'ST, a. [angustus, Lat.] that may claim reverence 
on account of its dignity or rank, or expect awe from its 
appearance; great, magnificent; royal; awful. 

AU'GUST, s. [from Augustus] since the alteration of the 
style, the eighth month of the year, called by the Homans 
Srvtdis, or the sixth month from March; but named August 
from Augustus Cesar. 

AUGIJ'STINKS, a religious order of the church of Rome, 
who follow the rule of St. Augustine , prescribed by pope 
Alexander IV. Among other things, this rule enjoins them 
to have all things in common, to receive nothing without 
leave of the superior; and several other precepts relating to 
charity, modesty, and chastity. There are likewise nuns of 
this order. 

AUGIJ'STNKSS, s. that quality which renders a person an 
object of reverence, awe, and homage; magnificence. 

A'VIARY, ,v. [aviarium, Lat.] a place enclosed for keeping 
birds. Figuratively, a collection of birds. 

AVIDITY, .v. | ttvid it as, jail.] greediness, eagerness, an 
insatiable love of money; avarice; insatiable desire. 

A'VISK, or A VI NO, s. [Ital.] in Commerce, notice or infor- 
mation given by letter. Advice is more commonly used. 

AVLTOUS, a . [anli/s, Lat.] left by a man’s ancestors; 

ancient. 

AU'J.CKSTER , or Ahirrsfer , a town in Warwickshire, on 
the river Alnc, distant from London 102 miles, with a market 
on Tuesday, and a manufacture of needles. Fopul. 2409. 

AULETIC, a. [ueAoc, Gr. ) belonging to pipes. 

AUT.IC, a. [uuliens, Lat.] belonging to the court. In 
History, the highest court of Germany, for determining dis- 
pute* between the emperor and bis subjects. 


To AUMA'IL, v. a . [from maille, Fr.] to variegate ; to 
figure; to enamel. 

AUNT, ant, s. [tantc, Fr.] a female relation, sister to a per- 
son’s father or mother, or wife to his uncle. 

AVOCADO, s. [Span.] a tree that grows in great plenty 
in the Spanish West Indies. The fruit is of itself very in- 
sipid, for which reason they generally cat it with the juice 
of lemons and sugar, to give it a poignancy. 

To A'VOCATE, v. a. [mvoco, Lat.] to call, a person from a 
thing he is engaged in; to call away. • 

AVOCATION, s» [ avocado , Lat.) the diverting a person s 
attention from something lie is already engaged in; the busi- 
ness which requires his attention. 

To AVOI D, V. a. [v aider, Fr.] to escape; to forbear; to 
shun; to quit, or leave; to vacate, or annul; to hinder effect. 

AVOfDABLE, a . that is possible to escape the effects of 
a thing; that may be escaped or shunned. 

A VO I' DANCE, S' the act whereby one frees himself from 
the effects of any cause; the act of annulling, emptying, car- 
rying off, or becoming vacant. 

AVOfDER, S' the person who shuns, escapes, or carries 
awav; the vessels used to carry things away in. 

A VOl' D LESS, a, inevitable; that cannot be avoided. 

AVOIRDUPOI S, S' [avoir da pois , Fr.] a kind of weight, 
supposed to be borrowed from the Romans, a pound of 
which contains l(i ounces; bearing the same proportion to 
1 lb. troy, as 14 to 17. All the coarser and larger commo- 
dities are bought by this weight. • 

AYOLA'TION, s. [from avo/o , I/at.] the act of flying awav ; 
flight; escape. 

A VON, a river which rises in Wiltshire, flows by Salis- 
bury, and enters the British Channel at Christchurch Bay 
Aeon, a river which rises in Leicestershire, runs by Warwick, 
and enters the Severn at Tewkesbury. Lower Avon, a river 
which rises in Wiltshire, passes by Bath, receives the Frome 
at Bristol, and joins the Severn at Kingsroad. 

To AVOU'CIl, r. a, [ avoucr , Fr.] to prove by vouchers 
or proper authorities; positively to maintain the truth of a 
thing; to justify or vindicate. Vouch is in use at present in 
its stead. 

AVOU'CIl, .s\ proof, witness, evidence; declaration. 

A VOU'CHABLE, a. that may be proved by evidence or 
vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER, s. he that proves the truth of an assertion 
by proper vouchers, or evidence. 

To AVOW, v. a. f avoner, Fr.] to profess openly, without 
dissimulation; to declare confidently; to justify. 

A VO' W ABLE, a. that may be publicly owned without 
dissembling, and generally without, shame. 

AVOWAL, S' a public confession without the least dissimu- 
lation or reserve. 

AVOWEDLY, ad. in a public open manner; professedly; 
publicly ; unreservedly. 

AVOWEE', S' \avouf, Fr.] the person to whom the 
presentation to any benefice, or the right of advowson, 
belongs. 

A VO' WEB, s. one who openly professes, asserts, or de- 
clares, without dissimulation. 

A VO' WRY, s. in Law, the avowing or confessing the having 
taken a distress for rent, when the person distrained sues for 
a replevin. 

AVO WTRY, or ADVO'WTllY, s. adultery. 

AURE'LIA, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, the second 
change of a caterpillar towards a inoth or fly, in which it 
seems deprived of motion, receives no nourishment, and 
appearing sometimes with a yellow gold-coloured skin. 

AURE'LIAN, S' a naturalist who applies himself to 
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study the various changes of insects; sometimes applied to 
one who breeds and describes the various states of moths 
and butterflies. 

AU'RICLE, s. [auricula, Lat.] in Anatomy, the external 
car, or that part of it which is prominent from the head. 

AURI'CULA, s. bear’s-ear, a flower. 

AURl'CULAR, a. [ auricularis , Lat.] that belongs to the 
ear; traditional; known only by report; secret or private, as 
if whispered in a person’s ear. Auricular confession , in the 
Romish church, is the private confession a person makes of 
his sins to a priest, in order to receive absolution. 

AURI'CULARLY, ad. in a private or secret manner. 

AURl'FEROUS, a. [ aurifer , Lat.] that produces gold. 

AURIGA'TION, s . [from auriga , Lat.] the act of driving 
a vehicle or carriage. 

AURIPIGM E'NTUM, s. See Orpiment. 

AURO'RA, $. [Lat.] in Astronomy, that faint dawn which 
appears in the east when the sun is within 18 degrees of the 
horizon. In Mythology, the goddess who presides over day- 
break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, or of the Sun 
and Earth. She is described in all the pomp of imagination 
by Homer, covered with a great vail, with rosy fingers and 
hair, sprinkling the due, and expanding the cups of flowers. 
Aurora Borealis , an extraordinary meteor, or luminous appear- 
ance, shewing itself in the night in the northern parts of the 
heavens. Various reasons have been given by philosophers 
for this phenomenon; but scarcely.two of them agree, and 
perhaps arc all mistaken as to tne real cause. It is very 
common in countries near the pole, but rarely in England, 
"none being recorded in our annals from Nov. 14, 1574, till 
the surprising one of March 6, 171(3, since which it has been 
pretty frequent. 

AIJ' RTJ M- E U'LM I N A NS, s. [Lat..] in Chemistry, a solu- 
tion of gold in aqua regia , precipitated with salt of tartar; 
whence a small quantity becomes capable, on the application 
of heat, of giving a report like that of a pistol. 

AUSCULTATION, s. [from ausculla, Lat.] a hearkening, 
or listening to. 

AU'S PICE, 5. f auspiciitm, Lat.] the art of divination, con- 
fined to the flight, or singing of birds; a prosperous event, or 
the favour and protection of a lucky person. 

AUSPI'CIAL, a. relating to prognostics. 

AUSPI CIOUS, a. that promises success; favourable, for- 
tunate, kind, propitious. 

AUSPI'CIOUSI.Y, ad. promising success. 

AUSTE'RE, a. [ ansterus , Lat.] applied to morals, rigid 
and mortified, opposed to effeminate, or luxurious; severe. 
Applied to tastes, rough, sour, and astringent, as of unripe 
fruits. Applied to the weather, intensely cold. 

AUSTE'RELY, ad. in a rigid mortifying manner; morosely. 

AUSTE'RITY, s. a state of rigid severity and mortifica- 
tion, sometimes including the secondary idea of sourness or 
moroseness; severity or harshness of discipline. 

AU'STRAL, a. [ australis , Lat.] towards the south; as, 
austral signs. 

AUSTRALASIA, s. [Austral and Asya] a name recently 
applied to New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Guinea, 
New Britain, and other islands to the south of the Asiatic 
continent. 

A IT STRIA, a large country of Germany, bounded on the 
N. by Bohemia and Moravia; on the E. by Hungary; on the 
S. by Stiria; and on the W. by the archbishopric of Saltzburg. 
'file river Ens divides it into the Upper and Lower; Vienna 
is ihe capital of the Lower, and Lintz of the Upper. Austria 
excels all the neighbouring states in the fertility of its soil, 
the plenty of its pastures, and the wholesomeness of its air. 
Coni, wine, and fruit, are very plentiful ; and the saffron 


better than that of the East Indies. The dukes and arch- 
dukes of Austria long possessed the title and dignity of em- 
peror of Germany; but, in consequence of the great changes 
effected in the empire by the French, under Napoleon, the 
reigning emperor, Francis I. abdicated that high dignity, and 
in 1806 erected his own dominions into an hereditary empire. 
The Imperial metropolis is Vienna. 

AUTHE NTIC, or AUTHE'NTICAL, a. [authenticus, Lat.] 
of established authority; attended with full proof, and at- 
tested by persons when deserving of credit. 

AUTHENTICALLY, ad. worthy of credit; in such a 
manner as to procure credit. 

To AUTHENTICATE, v. a. to establish by necessary 
proofs of genuineness ; to prove by authority. 

AUTHENTICITY, s. genuineness; truth, supported by 
proper proofs and authorities. 

AUTHE'NTICLY, ad. in such a manner as to evince, a 
thing to be genuine. 

AUTHOR, s. [auetor, Lat.] in its more proper sense, one 
who creates and produces any thing; the original inventor or 
discoverer of any new art or principle; one who writes upon 
any subject, opposed to a translator or compiler. 

AUTHO'RITATIVK, a. having authority, or an influence 
over another; that commands or obliges. 

AUTHO'RITATIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to bespeak 
proper authority or license. 

AUTIIO'RITATIVENESS, s. that quality which shews a 
person to he properly licensed, or to have authority for the 
doing any tiling. 

AUTHO'IUTY, s. [auctoritas, Lat.] a power which leaves 
a person the liberty of choice, arising from superiority of 
rank or reason; includes the secondary idea of respect, and 
is applied to God with respect to his creatures; and to pa- 
rents with respect to their children: applied to arguments, 
it denotes their strength. Syxon. There appears in the idea 
of authority , something just and respectable; in the idea of 
poiver, something strong and active; and in the idea of domi- 
nion, something great and elevated. 

AUTHORIZATION, s. the act of communicating autho- 
rity; establishment by authority. 

To AUTHORIZE, v. a. [auihoriscr, Fr.] to give a person 
license or authority to perform a thing; to cucoiiiage; to 
justify; to give credit to; to make legal. 

AUTRO'CRACY, s. [uvroc and jqinror, Gr.] independent 
power; supremacy; arbitrary government.. 

AUTOGRA'PlllCAL, a. [from avroc and ?( najno, Or. j writ- 
ten by a person’s own hand; original; not copied. 

AUTOGRAPHY, or AUTOGRAPH, s. a person s own 
hand-writing. An original, opposed to a copy. 

AUTOMATICAL, a. having the quality of uu automaton; 
endued with power to move itself, as a clock, or watch. In 
the animal economy, applied by Boorhaave to express thoMi 
motions which arise purely from the structure of the body, 
and over which the will has no power. 

AUTO'MATON, aw-tom-a ton, s. [from ahro/taror, G;\ 
plural Automata,^ in Mechanics, an engine which moves of 
itself, or a machine with the principle of motion in itself. 

AUTO'MATOUS, aw-tom-a-tus, a. having the power of 
motion in itself. 

AUTO'NOM Y, s. [ dvrovoptn , Gr.] living according to one’s 
mind and prescription. 

AUTOPSY, s. [« vro^la, Gr ] seeing a thing with one’s 
own eyes. Applied by the ancients to the communications 
which the soul was supposed to have with the gods in the 
Elcusinian mysteries. Ocular demonstration. 

AUTO'PTICAL, a. [from avroif/ia, Gr.] seen by a person’s 
own eyes. 
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AUTO'PTICALLY, ad. in such a manner as a person 
may be an eye-witness. 

AUTUMN, s. [autumnus, Lat.] the third season of the 
year, wherein the fruits are gathered in, commencing astrono- 
mically at the autumnal equinox, and ending at the winter 
solstice; popularly including August, September, and Octo- 
ber. Some nations computed their years by autumns; but, 
according to Tacitus, the Germans had no idea of this sea- 
son. In Painting, Autumn is represented by a man at perfect 
age, clothed like the spring, and girded with a starry girdle; 
holding in one hand a pair of scales, equally poised, with a 
globe in each ; in the other, a bunch of divers fruits and grapes. 
His age denotes the perfection of this season; and the ba- 
lance, that sign of the zodiac which the sun enters when our 
autmnn begins. 

AUTU'M NAL, a. belonging to autumn; produced in au- 
tumn. In Astronomy, Autumnal point , that point of the 
equinox whence the sun begins to descend towards the 
south. Autumnal signs , Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 
Autumnal cr/uinox , the time when the sun enters the autum- 
nal point, about the 23d of September. 

AVU'I.SION, s. [< avulsio , Lat.] the pulling asunder of two 
united bodies, implying the secondary idea of force. 

AUXE'SIS, s . [Lat.j exornation, amplification. 

A UX I'Ll All, or AUXILIARY, s . [from auxiliaris, Lat.] 
a person who assists another, whether in war or peace, works 
of strength, or the products of the understanding. 

AUXI'LIAR, or AUXILIARY, a. affording help or assist- 
ance. In Grammar, applied to such verbs as are prefixed 
to others, and help to conjugate certain tenses, which are oil 
that account named compound tenses. 

To AWAIT, t>. a. to expect a thing in future; to be re- 
served, or designed for; to attend; to wait for. 

To AWAKE, v. 7i. (pret. awoke; weccian , Sax.] to raise 
from sleep. Figuratively, to rouse a thing from a dormant 
or latent state into action. Neuterly, to cease to sleep; to 
be cautious ; to be on one’s guard ; to take measures not to be 
surprised by an approaching calamity or enemy. 

AWA KE, a. not being asleep; not sleeping. 

To A W A' K E N , v. a. [ preterit awakened.] See To Awvke. 
This seems to be the best word. 

To AW A' 111), v. a. [the a in the second syllable is pro- 
nounced hard, like an; wcardig , Sax.] to pass sentence, or 
determine a controversy, as an arbitrator. Figuratively, to 
give one’s opinion. 

AWA'Itl),*. the judgment of a person chosen by contend- 
ing parties to determine a difference between them. 

AWA'IIK, ad. perceiving; cautious; on one’s guard. 

A WA'Y, ad. \aweg, Sax.] after the verb go or be, it implies 
absent, or out of sight. At the beginning of a sentence it 
has the force of a verb in the imperative mood, and signifies, 
leave this place. “A wag, old man.” Shak. Sometimes join- 
ed to a verb, as give or throw, it implies to lose, including 
the idea of lavishing, squandering, or profusion. 

. AWE, s. [egr, or oga , Sax.] a respect mixed with terror, 
including the idea of superior rank, authority, or parts. 

To AWE, v. a. to influence a person by one’s authority, 
dignitv, or age ; to keep in subjection. 

A'WFUL, a. that causes respect, joined with fear, on ac- 
count of its dignity, authority, or age. Struck with awe. 

A'WFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to command respect, 
joined with fear; including the secondary ideas of authority 
and dignity. In a reverential manner. 

A'WFULNESS,s. that quality with attracts respect mixed 
with fear; solemnity. 

AWHILE, ad. applied to time, space, interval; sometime 

AWKWARD, a. [from awerd , Sax.] applied to the mind, 


perverse; untaught: applied to the behaviour, clumsy; un- 
handy; clownish: applied to things, inelegant, 

AWKWARDLY, ad. in a clumsy manner. 

A WKWARDNESS, s. that quality which shews a person 
not to have been conversant with the elegancies of polite life; 
and denotes him to be clownish und clumsy. 

AWL, a. [a>le 9 or ale , Sax.] a sharp-pointed instrument 
used by shoemakers«to make holes. 

A'WLESS, a. irreverent; void of respectful fear; without 
the power of causing reverence. 

A WL-SHAPED, a. in Botany, applied to the leaves, 
threads, or seeds, slender, and becoming finer towards the 
end, like an awl. 

AWME, or AUME, s. a Dutch liquid measure, equal to 
the tierce in England, or to one-sixth of a ton in France. 

AWN, s. the slender sharp substance growing to the valves 
of corn or grass, and frequently called beard. 

A'WNING, s. [from aulne, Fr.] a sail or tarpauling hung 
over any part of a ship to keep the sun olf. 

AWRY', ad. in pronunciation the w is dropped [writhan. 
Sax.] out of a straight line; out of a perpendicular direction ; 
on one side; not even. Figuratively, erroneously. 

AX, or AXE, s. [eax, Sax.] a carpenter s instrument to hew 
wood; its edge tapers to the middle of the blade, and it has 
a long handle to be used with both hands. 

A XBR1DGE, a town in Somersetshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Thursday. It is seated under 
Mcndip-hills, which arc rich in lead mines, Jvnd proper for 
feeding cattle. It consists of one principal street, long, but 
narrow; and is situated 10 miles N. W, of Wells, and 130 1 
W. of London, Population 80y, 

AXI LLA, s. [Lat.] the cavity under the upper part of the 
arm, called the arm-pit. 

AXI'LLAR, or AXl'LLARY, a. [ axillaris , Lat.] belonging 
to the arm-pit. 

A XIOM, s. [u£iu>pa 9 Gr.] a plain, self-evident proposition , 
as, that nothing can act where it is not; that a thing cannot 
he, and not be, at the same time; that the whole is greater 
than a part thereof ; and that from nothing, nothing can 
arise. This word is principally restrained to Mathematics; 
and when applied to other purposes, it is frequently called 
a Maxim. 

A'XIS, s. [Lat. axes, plural] in Geometry, Astronomy, Ac. 
an imaginary line, passing through the centre of any figure 
or orbit. Thus the axis of the world, or of a planet, is a line 
conceived to pass through its centre, about which the sphere 
revolves in its diurnal rotation. So likewise the sun, with 
all the other planets, except Mercury and Herschel, are 
known by observation to move about their respective axes. 
The axis of the earth , during its revolution round the sun, 
remains always parallel to itself, and is inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, making with it an angle of about fifi.V degrees. 
In Conic Sections, axis is a right line, dividing the section into 
two equal parts, and cutting ail its ordinates at right angles. 
In Mechanics, axis of balance , is that line about which it 
moves or turns round. Axis of oscillation , a right line pa- 
rallel to the horizon, passing through the centre, about which 
a pendulum vibrates. In Optics, axis is that ray, among all 
others that arc sent to the eye, which falls perpendicularly 
upon it, and consequently passes through the centre of the 
eye. In Architecture, Spiral axis , is the axis of a twisted 
column drawn spirally, in order to trace the circumvolution 
without. Aais, in Anatomy, is the second vertebre of the 
neck, so called from the head’s turning on it like an axis. 

A'XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, s. [ acse and treow , Sax.J a 
piece of wood, &c. which passes through the centre of a 
wheel, on which it turns. 
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A'XMINSTER, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It is seated on the river Ax, near the edge of the 
county, in the great road from London to Exeter, and was a 
place of some note in the time of the Saxons. It is govern- 
ed by a portreve; has one church, and about 200 houses; 
but the streets, though paved, are narrow. Here is a small 
manufacture of broad and narrow cloths, and another of 
leather gloves; some carpets are also* made in the Turkey 
manner. King Athelstan established a minster here, to 
the memory of the princes slain in his army, when he de- 
feated the Danes in the neighbourhood. It is 27 miles E. 
by N. of Exeter, and 147 W. of London. Population 2719. 

AY, ad . [perhaps from aio , l,at.] yes; certainly; even so: 
used to affirm the truth of a thing. 

AYE, ad. [avm, Sax.] generally used after for, and implies 
time without end; for ever; to all eternity. 

AYRSHIRE* a county of Scotland, bounded on the 
W. by the Irish Channel and the Frith of Clyde, N. by 
Renfrewshire, E. by the counties of Lanerk, Dumfries, 
and Kirkcudbright, and S. by Wigtonsliire. It is inter- 
sected by the Ayr, Irvine, Girvan, and Stinchar; has coal, 
limestone, iron, lead, and copper ; and sea-weed is thrown 
on shore, from which kelp is made. The population amounts 
to 145,065. Ayr is the capital, 70 miles S. W. of Edinburgh. 
Its trade is in coal and salmon; also an extensive manufac- 
ture of leather and soap. Inhabitants 7000. The county 
sends one member to parliament; and the town, in con- 
junction with four other places, sends one also. 

A'YRY, or A'ERY, s. [from the old French aire] a nest 
or company of hawks; the nest of the hawk. 

A ZIMUTH, s. [Arab.] an arch of the horizon, compre- 
hended between the meridian of a place and any given 
vertical, or the complement of the eastern and western am- 
plitude to a quadrant. The utnr/nrtical azimuth , is an arch 
of the horizon contained between the sun's azimuth circle 
and the magnetieal meridian. Azimuth compass, is an in- 
strument. used at sea, lbr finding the sun’s magnetieal 
azimuth. Azimuth dial , is one whose style or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. Azimuth circles, 
also called Azimuths , are great circles of the sphere, inter- 
secting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles in all its points. Azimuths are re- 
presented by the rhumbs on common sea-charts, and on the 
globe they are represented by the. quadrant of altitude when 
screwed in the zenith. On the azimuth is reckoned the height 
of the stars, and of the sun when not in the meridian. 

AZORES, certain islands in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
nine in number, discovered in 14.19, subject to Portugal. 
They take their name from the great abundance of hawks 
bred there; and though rocky, yet abound in corn, wine, 
oranges, and other fruit. No poisonous animal, it is said, 
is found upon them. St. Michael, the largest of these 
islands, is 52 miles long, fi to 15 broad, and contains SO, 000 
inhabitants. Lon. 25. to 30. W. Lat. 37. to 40. N. The oilier 
islands are St. Maria, Terecra, St. George, Graciosa, Fuyal, 
Pico, Flores, and Corvo. 

A'ZURE, s. [ azur , Fr.] in the general sense, the blue 
colour of the sky. Among Painters, the blue colour, with 
a greenish cast, prepared from lapis lazuli, generally call- 
ed ultramarine : likewise that bright blue colour, pre- 
pared from the lapis armenos, called Lambert's blue. In 
Heraldry, azure is the blue colour in the coat of arms of 
any person below the rank of a baron. In the escutcheon of 
a nobleman, it is called Sapphire; and in that of a sove- 
reign prince, Jupiter. In Engraving, this colour is expressed 
by horizontal lines or strokes. 

A'ZURE, a. of a sky or faint blue colour. 


B. 

B is the second letter of most alphabets, and in ours the 
first consonant. It is pronounced by pressing the 
whole length of the lips together, and forcing them open 
with a strong breath. As an abbreviation, in Music, 13 
stands for the tone above A, as 13b nr bl3 does for 13 
flat, or the semi-tone major above A; 13 also stands for 
bass, and 13. C. for basso continuo , or thorough bass. As a 
numeral, B was used by the Greeks and Hebrews to denote 
2; but among the Romans it stood for 300, and with a dash 
over it thus, ji for 3000. The same people used ]3, for 
Brutus ; B. F. for bomim factum . They likewise used 13. 
and V. indifferently. B, in the chemical alphabet, signifies 
mercury. B. A. stands for bachelor of arts; B. L. foi 
bachelor of laws; and B. 1). for bachelor of divinity. 

BA' A, s. a sound borrowed from, and expressive of, the 
bleating of a sheep. 

To BA' A, v. a. [from the sound] to bleat like a sheep. 

To BA BBLE, v. n. [babbtlcn, Belg.] to prate like a child 
without sense, or imperfectly; to betray secrets; to talk 
without regard to place or circumstance. 

BABBLE, s. [baful, Fr.] senseless prating; idle talk. 
BABBLER, s. one who talks without any fund of sense, 
or without proper ideas of the words he makes use of ; an 
idle talker; a betrayer of secrets. 

BABE, or BA'BY, s. \baban, Brit.] a young child of either 
sex. Sometimes applied to one that can neither walk nor 
speak. An infant. 

BA’ BEL, s. [bna, Ileb. confusion] a tower or temple, built 
by the descendants of Noah, about the second century after 
the flood, and dedicated to the heavens, or the sun. The 
impiety of the builders w'as punished by the. confusion of 
their tongues; whence the place had its name. It is sup- 
posed to have been the same with the temple of Belus, 
which Herodotus and Strabo describe among the stupendous 
works in Babylon. The term is frequently used for disor- 
der, confusion, tumult, irregular mixture. 

BA'BISH, a. that resembles the choice of a very young 
child; that belongs to a very young child; childish. 

BABOO N, s. | haboin, Fr.] in Natural History, one of the 
species of monkeys of the largest size. 

BA' BY LON, the capital of the ancient "Babylonia or Chal- 
dea, in Asia, is supposed to have stood in E. Ion. 42. 53. N 
lat. 33. 0. Kcmiruuiis is said by some, and Belus, or Nim- 
rod, by others, to have founded this city. But by whomso 
ever it was founded, Nebuchadnezzar was the finisher of it; 
and he made it one of the wonders of the world. The most 
famous works in and about, the city w r ere, its walls, the tem- 
ple of Belus, Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, the hanging gardens, 
the banks of the river, the artificial lake, and the canals. 
The walls, which surrounded the city, were, according to 
Herodotus, 87 feet thick, 350 feet high, and 480 furlongs 
(GO miles) in circumference. They formed an exact square, 
each side of which was 1 20 furlongs ( 1 5 miles) in length ; and 
were built of large bricks, cemented together with bitumen. 
The city was encompassed, without the walls, with a vast 
ditch, lined with bricks, and ft Led with w'atcr. In the 
whole compass of the wall were 100 gates, i. c. 25 on each 
side, of solid brass; and on ihe wMls were 250 towers. 
The city, or town within the walls, was regularly built ; 
for from each of the 25 gates, on every side of the square, 
was a straight street., extending to the corresponding gale 
in the opposite side; therefore the whole number of streets 
was 50, each about 15 miles long, and 25 of them crossing 
the other 25 exactly at right angles. By this intersection 
or crossing of the streets, the city was divided into 67G 
X 
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squares, of four furlongs and a half on cadi side, or two 
miles and a quarter in compass. About these squares, on 
every side towards the streets, stood the houses, three or 
four stories in height. The intermediate space within the 
squares and behind the houses was occupied as gardens, 
either for pleasure or convenience. The whole city stood 
in a large plain, in a very fat and deep soil; and a branch 
of the Euphrates, running from N. to S. divided it into two 
■ parts. That part of it which stood on the east side of the 
river was the old city; the other, on the west, was added 
by Nebuchadnezzar, both being included within the walls. 
The glory of this city, however, did not last long after it fell 
into the hands of the Persians; for Cyrus removed the seat 
of the empire to Sliushan, and Babylon by degrees fell to 
utter decay. The small Turkish town of llillah is supposed 
to stand on or near its site. 

BABYLON I A, or Chaldea , a kingdom of Asia, and 
the most ancient in the world, being founded by Nimrod, 
the grandson of Ham, who is supposed by some also to have 
founded Nineveh, the capital of the kingdom of Assyria. 
The history of these kingdoms is greatly involved in obscu- 
rity. It is plain, however, from sacred and profane history, 
that Babylonia subsisted as a distinct kingdom from Assy- 
ria, even when the latter was in its greatest splendour. 
The most probable account is, that the empire of Assyria 
was founded by Pul, on the ruins of Damascus or Syria, 
in the days of Menahciu king of Judah. This king left 
two sons, Tiglath-Pilesor and Nabona*sar. To the former 
lie bequeathed the empire o*f Assyria, and to the latter that 
of Babylonia. Tiglath-Pilesor resided at Nineveh, the 
original seat of the Assyrian empire, while Xabonassar, 
who was the younger brother, held his residence at Baby- 
lon. But, about (rib years before Christ, Nineveh was 
taken and destroyed by the Mcdes and Babylonians, (Nu- 
bopolassar being king of Babylon,) and the scat of the 
empire transferred to Babylon. Cyrus, the commander 
of the Median and Persian army, defeated the Babylonians, 
and blocked them up in the city of Babylon, which was 
stoied with all kinds of pro\isions for ‘JO years; but he 
took it by stratagem. It has frequently been the object of 
contention between the Turks and Persians. 

BACCHANAL, s. [Lai.] a devotee of Bacchus, the re- 
puted god of wine. A reveller; a drunkard. Adjectively, 
levelling, drunken. 

BACCILANA'LIA, bak-ka-na-le-a, s. [Lat.] the drunken 
levelling feasts, generally denominated Orgies* of the hea- 
then god Bacchus. Two of these festivals were celebrated 
in tlie year, one in the spring, the other in autumn; both ac- 
companied with games, spectacles, and theatrical representa- 
tions; and at these times the poets contended for the prize of 
poetry. The initiated into tin* mysteries of these feasts ap- 
peared in public night and dav, drunken, dancing obscenely, 
committing all manner of licentiousness, and running over 
the mountains and foicsts with horrible shrieks and bowl- 
ines, (‘lying out, lu Bnccltr. In Borne they occasioned such 
shocking disorders, that tin* senate suppressed them. 

B A ( T‘i 1 A N A'LI A X, bak-ka-na-Ie-a u, s. [from Bacchanalia , 

J .at. ] one who attended the least of Bacchus. Figuratively, 
a riotous drunken person. 

ILVCC11ANT, niase. BA'CCHANTE, fern. s. a devotee of 
Bacchus; a reveller; a drunken man or woma » 

BA'( ’CIHJS, lmk-kus, s. in Heathen Mythology, the son 
of Jupiter and Semole, the same with the Creek Dionusus, 
the god of wine and of drunkards. 

BACCI'FKROUS, bak-si-fe-rus, a. [Imccrfer, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, such vegetables as bear berries. 

BA'CIIELOB, $. a man in the state of celibacy, or who 


was never married. Anciently, the name was given to those 
superior in quality to esquires, but who had not vassals suffi- 
cient to have their banner carried before them in the field of 
battle. They were usually young gentlemen, who endea- 
voured to acquire the title of Bachelors by their prowess; 
bein«* an order inferior to the Chevaliers, or Knights. 
Menage and Fauchet suppose they took their name from has 
chevafirrsy or the lowest order of knights. It was also a 
title given to young cavaliers, who, having made their first 
campaign, received the military girdle: and it was likewise 
triven to him who had overcome another in his first combat. 
At the Universities, Bachelors arc. those who have attained to 
the Baccalaureate, or have taken the first degree in the liberal 
arts and sciences. At Oxford, a person must be a student 
four years before lie is entitled to be Bachelor of Arts; three 
years more before he attains the degree of Master of Arts; 
and in seven years more he may commence Bachelor of Divi- 
nity. At Cambridge, the degrees are taken much the same 
as at Oxford, except, in Law and Physic, in either of which 
the Bachelors degree may be taken in six years. 

BACHELORSHIP, s. the state of an unmarried man; ot 
of a graduate, or bachelor, at a university. 

BACK, s. [ bac, btec* Sax.] in Anatomy, the hind part of 
the human structure, from the neck to the thighs. Applied 
to the hands, that part opposite to the palms. Applied t< 
the array of an arnw, the rear. Applied to situation, tire 
hind part, or that which is not in sight. Applied to an edge- 
tool or instrument, the thickest part of the blade, opposed to 
the edge. A large square trough or cistern, used by brewers 
to hold liquor in; a vat. Figuratively, a supporter, or one 
who will second another in an attempt. 

BACK, ad. applied to motion, to tin* place front whence 
a person came. Applied to action, to retreat. Applied to 
time, that which is past. After hrrp, applied to the increase 
ot plants, to stop or hinder the growth. Again; in return. 

To BACK, r. a. to mount a horse; to break him for the 
saddle; to make him go backwards by pulling the reins 
Figuratively, to second, support, assist, or defend. 

To BA'CK BITE, v. a. to speak against a person in his 
absence; to censure trcaeheiously. 

ILVCK BITER, s. one who censures the conduct, or vilifies 
the actions, of a person in his absence. 

BA'CK- BOARD, s. tin • board in a boat for passengers to 
lean their backs against; aKo the still’ milled paper put into 
the covers of books to preserve them from injury. 

BACKDOO'R, s. a door or passage out of a house behind 
opposed to the front. Figuratively, a private passage. 

B A'( 1 K ED, part, having a back. Forced to go backwards. 

BA'CK K1U END, s. a false friend; or secret enemy. 

BA'CKOA'MMON, s. a game played with dice and me* 
on a board or table, veneered Ibr that purpose. 

BA'CKHODSK, s. Hie building which lies bch in cl a house 

BA CKSIDE, s. the hinder part of nnv thing; the hii dei 
part of an animal. Figuratively, a yard behind a house. 

To BACKSLI'DE, v. n. in Divinity, to return to idolatry 
after having quitted it; to apostatize; to quit the true mode 
of worship; to fall off; to revert. 

BACKSLI'DEIl, 5 . one who quits the true religion inordei 
to embrace a false one; an apostate. 

BA'CK STAFF, s. an instrument, used at sea to take the* 
sun’s altitude. This instrument, commonly called Davis’s 
(Quadrant, from the name of the inventor, and by the French 
the English Quadrant, is not so accurate as could he wished; 
and a large, heavy, brass Astrolabe is preferable. 

BACKSTAIRS, s. tbe private stairs of a house, generally 
appropriated to the use of servants. 

BA'CK STAYS, s. in Ship-bnilding, the rojus udonging 
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to the main and fore masts, which keep them from pitching 
overboard. 

BACKSWORD, s . a sword with only one sharp edge, and 
blunt back. Figuratively, a cudgel, or the art of defending 
one’s self with a cudgel. 

BACKWARD, or BA'CKWAllDS, ad. [ back and wcard , 
iSax.] applied to motion, signifies the going from a person 
with the face towards him, the legs being moved towards 
the hind instead of the fore part of a person ; towards the 
back, or behind upon the back. “ Backwards and for- 
wards.' 1 Newton. Applied to the success of an undertak- 
ing, it implies, not to prosper or advance; to want success. 
Applied to time, some period that is past; or a portion of 
time already past. Regrcssively ; aversely; perversely. 

BACKWARD, a. unwilling, in allusion to making ad- 
vances, or anticipating or meeting a person's wishes; reluc- 
tant; slow; dull; not quick, or apprehensive; late. 

BA'CKWARDLY, ad. applied to the motion whereby a 
person retreats or goes from another with his face towards 
him; in a perverse, unwilling manner; reluctantly. 

BACKWARDNESS, s. that quality which proceeds from 
a dislike of the measures a person is to put in practice, the 
undertaking he is to accomplish, or the person he is to 
oblige, including the idea of slowness. Dulncss; want of 
apprehension; sluggishness; unwillingness; tardiness. 

BA'CON, s. [bacawn, Brit.] the flesh of a hog, salted and 
dygd, having the bristles burnt with straw. To save ones 
bn a low phrase for preserving one’s self from harm. 

iScU'LE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a kind of portcullis 
or gate, made like a pit-fall, with a counterpoise supported 
by two stakes, placed before the corps-du-gard, advanced 
near the gate. 

BAGULO'METRY, s, [from bnculus , I .at. and ptrp f'w, 
Or.] the art of measuring accessible or inaccessible heights 
by means of staves or rods. 

BAD, a. a relative term. Confined to natural agents, 
that which lessens or destroys the happiness of oui selves or 
others. Applied to moral agents, that which they voluntarily 
perform, in order to lessen or destroy their own happiness, or 
that of others. Applied to persons, one who habitually 
transgresses flic laws of duty prescribed by the Deity. Ap- 
plied to actions, that which is performed contrary to any moral 
law; vicious. Applied to things, that which is prejudicial 
to our health, happiness, &c. Piiov. A bad shift is better 
than none . — Where, bad's the fast, nought must be the choice. 
— A bad bush is better than the open field ; that is, better to 
have any, though a bad friend or relation, than to be quite 
destitute, and exposed to the world. 

BADE, or BAD, the preter tense of Bin. 

BADGE, s. a mark worn by a person to denote his dig- 
nity, profession, trade, rank, cVc. a token. 

To BADGE, v. a. to set a mark on a person; to stigmatize. 

BADGER, s. [bedour, Fr.] in Law, one who is licensed to 
buy corn in one place, and sell it in another, and is exempt- 
ed from the punishment of an engrosser by (j Ed. VI. Ju 
Natural History, a wild four-footed beast, somewhat larger 
than a fox, and resembling a hog and dog. Jt dwells in 
burrows, lives on insects, carrion, and fruit, stinks very 
much, fattens by sleeping, and shews its age by the num- 
ber of holes in its tail, one being added every year. 

BADLY, ad. not agreeable to a person’s wishes; in a 
manner inconsistent with a person’s undertakings. Applied 
to health, sickly. Applied to the execution of any thing, not 
suitable to the ideas of taste, elegance., or porportion. 

BADNESS, 5 . a quality which denotes a person habi- 
tually to transgress against, the laws of his nature. Applied 
to things, it denotes that they are inconsistent with the good, 
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ease, or pleasure of rational or irratboal 
to roads, it signifies that they cannot be travel** 0 
or pleasure. Applied to weather, it denotes St WBttt Ot SQ m 
renity, calmness, or sunshine. Applied to health, that it is 
infirm, and interrupted with sickness. 

BAFFIN'S BA Y , a gulf of North America, discovered 
by Baffin, an Englishman, in 1602, in an attempt to find 
out a north-west passage to the South Sea. 

To BA'FFLE, v. a. [baj/ler, Fr.] to render the care of an- 
other insignificant; to frustrate the intentions of another. 

BAFFLER, s. the person or tiling which defeats, or ren- 
ders any thing abortive. 

BAG, s. [beige, Sax.] in its primary sense, a receptacle 
made of linen, silk, or leather, to contain any thing, in the 
shape of a long square when empty, and open only at one 
of its ends, which is called the mouth. Likewise a kind of 
smaller bag, made of black silk, worn by gentlemen over the 
hind locks of their hair or perukes, as an ornament. In Na- 
tural History, the thin membrane, or cystis, containing the 
poison of vipers, which they lay out of their mouths when 
eating their food; that which contains the honey in bees, &c. 
In Commerce, a term of quantity; as, a bag of popper, of 
aniseed, almonds, &c. In Botany, a distended bladder-like 
seed-vessel, opening on one side, as in bladdcr-sena. 

To BAG, v. a. to put into a bag; to load with a bag. 
Used neutcrly, to swell, so as to resemble a full bag. 

BAGATE'LLE, bag-a-tel, s. [Fr.] a trifle; a toy. 

BAGDAD , or Baydal, a celebrated city of Asia, the 
capital of Jrak-Arabi, on the banks of the river Tigris. This 
city, for many years the capital of the Saracen empire, was 
founded by calif A1 Mansur, the second of the house of A1 
Abbas, after the attempt of the Rawandians to assassinate 
him. This place lias experienced a great deal of the horrors 
of war, it having been an object of almost perpetual con- 
tention between the Persians and the Turks, from the 1,’Jtli 
century. Amuratli, or A1 Morad IV. with a formidable 
army made himself master of it in 1638 ; since which time 
the Persians have, never been able to get possession of it 
for any length of time. The Turks have a garrison of 
10,000 men hero, which is doubled in time of war. Jan. 
10, 177.’#, the plague appeared in this city ♦’or the first 
time; and made such havoc in the months of February, 
March, and Auril, that of about 400,000 inhabitants, 
scarcely a fourth part were left, alive. The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns of Hela, ‘Itnan Aly, Itnan Hussein, 
and Iman Moussa, were entirely swept away. Lat. .‘W. 
‘22. N. Ion. 44. 20. E. 

BA GGAGE, s. I baggage, Fr.] the utensils of an army, 
so called from their being packed up in bags. Bag and 
baggage, a low phrase, to signify all a person’s goods. 
Figuratively, a woman of no character; a prostitute. 

BATIN I(), ban-yo, s. [bngno. Itul.] a house for bathing, 
cupping, sweating, and swimming. 

BA'GPIPK, s. [from bag and pipe; the wind being re- 
ceived in a bag] a musical instrument, consisting of a lea- 
thern bag, which is blown up like a foot-ball, by means of 
a port-vent or little tube fixed to it, and stopped by a valve; 
and three pipes, or tlutes, the firs., called the great pipe, or 
drone, and the second the little oue. ; these pass the wind 
out only at the bottom; the third has a reed, and is played 
on by compressing the bag under ibe arm, when full; and 
opening or stopping the holes, which are eight, with the lin- 
gers. The bagpipe takes in the compass of three octaves. 

BAGUETTE, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, a little round mould- 
ing, less than an astragal; sometimes carved and enriched. 

BAHAMA ISLANDS, often called the Lueaya Islands, 
the easternmost of the Antilles, lying in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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They arc nearly 500 in number, but twelve only are taken 
notice of. They arc subject to Great Britain. The Gulf of 
Florida, or Bahama, through which the .Spanish galleons 
sail in their passage to Europe, lies between these islands 
and the continent of Florida. 

BAIL, s. [properly from bailler , Fr.] the act of freeing 
or setting a person at liberty who is arrested or imprisoned 
for an act civil or criminal, under security taken for his 
appearance ; likewise the person who gives such security. 
Bail is cither common or special. Common bail , is in actions 
of small concern, and is so called because any securities are 
taken. Special bail , is in causes of greater weight, as debts 
amounting to 101. where the sureties must be subsidy men, 
answerable to the value. 

To BAIL, v . a. to deliver a person from arrest, or impri- 
sonment, by being surety for his appearance at a certain 
day; to admit to bail. 

BAILABLE, a. that may be set at liberty by bail or 
sureties. 

BAl'LIFF, s. [baillie, Fr.] an inferior officer of justice, 
appointed to execute writs, and other processes directed to 
the sheriff, and to summon county courts, sessions, assizes, 
and the like. There are ulso bailiffs of forest, and of ma- 
nors, who direct husbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay 
quit-rents, &c. A water-bailiff] is an officer appointed in 
port-towns, for the searching of ships, gathering the toll 
for anchorage, &c. and arresting persons for debt, &c. 
upon the water. Bailiff \ is likewise the chief magistrate 
of several corporations. Governors of some of the king’s 
castles are likewise called bailiff's, 

BAI'LIWICK, s, the place or jurisdiction of a bailiff, 
within his hundred, or the lord’s franchise. 

BAl'LMENT, s. in Law, is a delivery of goods in trust, 
upon a contract expressed or implied, that the trust shall be 
faithfully executed on the part of the bailee. As if cloth 
be delivered, or (in legal dialect) bailed to a tailor to make 
a suit of clothes, he has it upon an implied contract to render 
it again when made, and that in workman iy manner. 

BALK AM, s. in the Mohammedan customs, a yearly festival 
of the Turks, which they keep after the feast of Ramazan. 
It is concluded with a solemn prayer against infidels, and 
an invocation to the Deity, to extirpate Christian princes, or 
to arm them against each other, that they may have an 
opportunity to extend their own law. 

To BAIT, v, a . [balan, Sax.] to put meat on a hook, See. 
in order to catch fish or other animals; to attack with vio- 
lence; to set dogs upon. Neuterly, to refresh one’s self, and 
('attic, by eating or drinking on a journey. 

BAIT, s. [baitze. Tent.] a piece of flesh, or other lure, 
made use of to catch fish, or ensnare animals. Figura- 
tively, an allurement, or enticement; any thing which, under 
a specious appearance, contains mischief in itself, or pro- 
duces it by its consequences. A refreshment oil a journey. 

BAIZE, s. a coarse open woollen cloth, with or without 
a frize, without a wale, and wrought, like flannel, in a loom 
with two t reddles. 

To BAK , v. a. [ Ixvcan , Sax.] to dress, or heat any tiling 
in an oven. Figuratively, to harden with heat. 

BA'KEIIOFSE s. a place where bread is made, ren- 
dered ratable by the. heat of an oven, and exposed to sale; 
and where other meat or pastry is dressed. 

BA'KKR, s. one who subsists by making bread and bak- 
ing. The trade is both very ancient and useful, and was a 
brotherhood in England before 1 1 55, in the reign of Henry 
II. The white bakers were incorporated in 1307, by Ed- 
ward II. and the brown in 1685, in the time of James II. 

BA KEW ELL, a town in the Peak of Derbyshire, with 


a market on Friday. It is seated on the river Wye, in a 
deep valley, and has a large church with a lofty spire. The 
market is good for lead and other commodities. It is ‘27 
miles N. N. W. of Derby, and 153 from London. 

BALA , a corporate town of Merionethshire, in North 
Wales, with a market on Saturday. It is seated on a lake 
near Pemblemeer, by the Welsh called Lhin Tegid, which is 
3 miles in length, and one in breadth, and abounds with a 
fish called a guinard, resembling a salmon in shape, and its 
taste is like a trout. The river Dee runs through this lake, 
and is noted for salmon. It is 36 miles S. W. by W. of 
Holywell, and 195 N. W. of London. 

BA'LANCE, s. [Fr.] in Mechanics, that simple power 
which denotes the equality or difference of weight in heavy 
bodies, and is sometimes called scales and sometimes steel- 
yards, of which there are many different forms. Also, the 
heating part of a watch; equipoise. In Commerce, the equa- 
lity between the value of the commodities bought of foreign- 
ers, and the value of the native productions transported into 
other nations; the difference between the debtor and cre- 
ditor sides of a merchant’s or tradesman’s accounts; over- 
plus of weight. In Astronomy, one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, commonly called Libra, on which the sun enters 
about (lie 23d of September at the autumnal equinox; this 
constellation consists of fourteen stars of several magni- 
tudes; and is represented on a globe or planisphere, under 
the form of a pair of scales, or by this mark in Physics, 
the balance of the air , is the weight, thereof, whereby it 
presses where it is least resisted, till it becomes of equal 
weight in all its parts. Hydrnstatical balance , au instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of fluids and solids, 
by weighing them in water. 

To BA'LANCE, v. a. [balancer, Fr.] to weigh in a pair 
of stales; to bring two bodies to an equipoise in a pair of 
scales. In Mercantile affairs, the making the creditor and 
debtor side of an account equal by the addition of as much 
as the one is less chan the other. Figuratively, to atone for 
former failings by one’s future conduct. Neuterly, to be in a 
state of suspension ; to hesitate; to fluctuate in opinion 
BA'L ANGER, s. the person who weighs any thing, or 
makes weight in opposite scales. 

BA LANCING, s. among Seamen, the contracting a sail into 
a narrower compass, in a storm, by retrenching or folding up a 
part of it at one corner; this method is used in contradistinc- 
tion to reefing, which is common to all the principal sails. 

BALCO'NY, s. [balcon, Fr.] in Architecture, a projecture, 
or kind of gallery, in front of a wall or building, generally 
before a window, supported by pillars or consoles, and sur- 
rounded by banisters or balustrades. 

BALD, bawld, a. [ hal, I3rit. ] that has lost its hair; want- 
ing hair. Figuratively, applied to trees, stripped of their 
leaves. Applied to style in writing, unadorned ; void of ele- 
gance. Mean, naked, bare. 

BA'LDACHIN, s . [baldachino, Jtal.] a piece of archi- 
tecture, in form of a canopy, supported with columns, and 
serving as a covering to an altar. It properly signifies a 
rich silk, and was a canopy carried over the host. 

BALDERDASH, s. [of uncertain derivation] any thing 
jumbled together without taste, judgment, or discretion. 

BA'LDLY, ad. without hairs, applied to animals; wiln- 
out leaves, applied to trees; without ornaments, or elegance, 
applied to writings or buildings. Meanly, nakedly. 

BA'LDMONEY, or BA'WDMONEY, s. a plant, the same 
with the gentian, meum, or common spignel. 

BA'LDNE&S, s. applied to animals, the want of hair; 
applied to trees, loss of leaves ; and applied to writings, 
paintings, and buildings, w r ant of ornament or elegance. 
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BA'LDOCK, a town in Hertfordshire, with a market on 
Thursday. It is a lou * 4 ; town, lying on the N. road, and 
seated between the hills in a chalky soil fit for corn, and 
chiefly of note for its trade in malt. It is 9 miles W. of 
Kuyston, and 37 N. N. W. of London. Population 1704. 

BA'LDRICK, s. [bale and ric, Sax.] a belt worn hanging 
from the shoulder across the breast, on which the sword was 
formerly hung, not unlike that worn by our BoJdiers at pre- 
sent, to which they fasten their pouches. Figuratively, the 
zodiac circle, which cuts the globe obliquely, as the belt 
formerly was suspended. A girdle. 

13 ALE, $. [ 1 balle , Fr.] a quantity of goods or commodities, 
packed in cloths, corded round very tight. Bale goods , are 
such as are exported in bales. 

BALE, s, [bal, Sax.] something which deprives a person 
of happiness, or health; misery, anguish, calamity. 

To BALE, v. n. to pack goods up in a bale. Used ac- 
tively, by sailors, for laving out water, instead of pumping. 

BA'LEFUL, a . full of anguish, pain, misery, mischief, and 
grief; poisonous, or destructive of health; woeful. 

BAXEF ULLY, ad. in such a maimer as produces sorrow, 
anguish, calamity, and sickness; mischievously. 

BALK, hawk, s. [ balk , Belg. and Teut.] a large piece of 
timber; a beam; a raft or pole over any out-house or barn. 
I 11 Husbandry, a ridge of land left unploughed between two 
furrows, or at the end of a field. Figuratively, the disap- 
pointment of a person’s curiosity or expectation, after they 
have been excited. 

To BALK, bawk, r. a. to disappoint a person’s expecta- 
tions, after exciting them; to render a person’s endeavours 
ineffectual; to frustrate; to elude; to miss, to omit, when the 
contrary is expected. Neuterly, to turn aside; to deal in 
cross purposes. 

BA'LKERS, baw-kers, s. in Fishery, persons who stand 
on a cliff, or eminence, to inform the fishermen which way 
the shoal of herrings goes. 

BALL, s. [hoi, l)an. and Belg.] any thing of a round 
form; a globe. Ball and socket , in Mechanics, a hall or 
sphere of brass, fixed in a concave semi-globe, with an end- 
less screw, that it mav be moveable horizontally, vertically, 
and obliquely, and is generally added to surveying instru- 
ments, to fix them in any position. In Printing, a skin 
spread over a concave stock of wood, and stulfed with wool, 
for applying the ink to the letters. 

BALL, s. [ballarn, low Lat. from fiaWiitiv, to dance,] an 
entertainment wherein people are assembled to dance. The 
public dances, wherein masters display the abilities of their 
scholars in this qualification, go by this name. 

BA'LLAD, s. [balade, Fr.] words set to music, and per- 
formed by a singer; a song. 

To BA'LLAD, v . n. to make a person the subject of a 
ballad. Actively, to make or sing ballads. 

BALLAD-SINGER, s. one who sings ballads in the 
streets: including the secondary idea of something mean. 

BA'LLAST, s. [ballustc, Belg.] a quantity of stones, sand, 
or gravel, laid in a ship’s hold, to sink it to a proper depth, 
i, c. to make it draw more water, to sail upright, and to pre- 
vent its oversetting; and a ship is said to be in ballast when 
it has no other lading. Figuratively, that which is used to 
keep any thing steady. 

To BA'LLAST, v. a . to lade a ship with stones, sand, &c. 
to keep her steady. Figuratively, to add something to keep 
Q thing steady. 

BALLET, s . [Fr.] a stage dance, which is mixed with 
dramatic characters, and alludes to some actions in real life 
or fabulous history. 

BA'LLIAGE, s. a small duty paid to the city of Lon- 


don by alien* and 

C<1 BALLON, or BALLOON 

a large, short-necked, ronnd ^ ^ 

the spirits which come over, or fcC.tyf 

Architecture, a ball or globe on the top of ynllwvJ^JJ 
way of crowning. In Fire-workft, ft baH P® 
filled with combustibles, which mounts to ft COOSIuOTB 
height, and hursts into stars. In Aerostation, ft liffht hOlIOff 
vehicle of silk, of a round form, inflated with inflammable 
gas, which, being lighter than the atmosphere, causes it to 
ascend to a great height. 

B A v LLOT, s. [ ballote , Fr.] a little ball made use of at 
elections, &c. in giving votes; the sum of votes so collected. 
At present applied to the votes which are given at elections, 
by a ticket dropped into some receptacle. 

To BA'LLOT, v. n. \halhler, Fr.] to choose, by dropping 
a ball into a box; to elect by dropping in a ticket. 

BALM, (in pron. the l is sometimes dropt) or BA LSAM, 

$. [bavmc, Fr.] an oily, resinous substance, flowing either 
spontaneously or by means of incision, from several plants. 
There are many kinds, but the most noted are: 1. Balm of 
Gilead, much valued in the country where it is produced. 
In Medicine, it opens obstructions of the lungs, and heals 
erosion from acrimony and the worst kind of ulcerations. 

It is prescribed in asthmas, pleurisies, and whatever requires 
expectoration; in inward bruises and sores, p:\rticulaily 
those of the reins, Ike, ; and externally it is used to dis- 
charge and incarnate. 2. Balsam of Peru , which is dis- 
tinguished into two sorts, white and black. The former, 
called Llie Balsam of Incision, is of a white colour, and is 
excellent for green wounds. The black is obtained by boil- 
ing the wood of the tree which produces it. The best is of 
a dark rod colour, and of admirable fragranev. It heaN, 
dries, and discharges, and is much used externally, not only 
in wounds, but in palsies, itchiadie, and rheumatic pains 
and by perfumers for its excellent smell. 3. Balsam of Tolu, 
produced from a species of the pine, which grows in New 
Spain; is of a deep yellowish colour, and of a most delicate 
scent. It flows from the tree in the. consistence of turpen- 
tine, but by keeping becomes brittle. Its virtues arc the 
same, in general, with those of the Peruvian and Gilead 
kinds. 4. Balsam of Capivi, or Copaiba , likewise the pro- 
duce of a tree, is of a thinner consistence than the common 
turpentine, but much more fragrant and detersive. It 
passes away quickly by urine, and mightily cleanses those 
passages, and all obstructions and ulcerations nf tlms*- 
parts. A, Balsam of Liguidanilu r, which drops from a tree 
in Mexico, called arbor styracilera, by incision in the hark, 
is a resinous and pinguiotis liquor, of a reddish vellow 
colour, an acrid aromatic taste, and of the consistence of 
Venice turpentine. Its essence strengthens the head and 
nervous system, and its oil is of singular efficacy both 
for external and internal uses. There are also’ many 
sorts of factitious or artificial balsams, made up by apo- 
thecaries and chemists. In Botany, halm is a species of 
mint. 

To BALM, v. a. to anoint; to soonic; to mitigate. 

BA'LMLEAF, s. a plant, called also bastard balm. Inning 
rod blossoms wilh purple spots, or white with red spots, 
growing six in a whorl on single fruitstalks, and flowering 
in .1 ime. 

BA'LMY, a . having the qualities of balm; soothing; fla- 
grant; mitigating; assuasive. 

BA LNEARY, s. [balnea rinm. Lat.] a bathing-room. 

BA'LNEATORY, a. [ bulncarius , Lat.] belongingto a batf 
or stove. 
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BA'LOTADE,s. the leap of a horse, so that when his fore 
feet are in the air, he shews nothing but the shoes of his 
hinder feet, without yerking out. A bolotade differs from a 
capriole; for when a horse works at caprioles, he yerks out 
his hinder legs with all his force. 

BALSA'MICS, s, in Pharmacy, medicines that soften, re- 
store, heal, and cleanse; of gently attenuating principles. 

BALTIC SEA, a large inland sea, in the X. of Europe, 
having Denmark and Sweden on the W.; Russia and Poland 
mi the E.; Poland, Prussia, and Germany, on the S.; and 
Sweden on the N. The Baltic mat her ebbs nor flows, and 
there is always a supeifirial current sets through the Sound, 
into the ocean, while the water, at a considerable depth, 
keeps rushing in. Then* is a method of keeping a boat 
stationary in such a situation, by making use of a large 
basket full of stones, instead of an anchor; when this is 
thrown overboard, and suspended at a proper depth from 
1 ho boat by a rope, the boat is prevented from being ear- 
ned along with the upper current, by the pressure of the 
opposite current beneath on the basket. The Baltic is 
generally frozen in the winter. 

BALTIMORE, a large trading town of Maryland, in 
Amenta, seated oil the Petapses, which runs into (Ticsa- 
peak May. It. is divided into the Town and hell’s Point, by 
a creek, over which there are two bridges. At Fell’s Point, 
the water is deep enough for ships of burden; but small 
vessels only go up to the Town. In IN 20, the number of 
inhabitants was 62,627 : the religious professions are vari- 
ous. Baltimore is 3.0 miles N. of Annapolis. Eat. 39. 
19. N. Ion. 70. 41. W. 

BA'LUSTEll, s, [bulustre, Fr.] in Architecture, a small 
column or pilaster, front I inch 3-lths, to four inches square, 
or diameter, sometimes adorn, d with mouldings of no cer- 
tain form, and placed with rails on stairs, and in the fronts 
of galleries in churches. 

B.VLUSTRA DK, s. in Architecture, an assemblage of one 
or more rows of balusters, high enough to rest the elbow on, 
fixed on a terrace, bridge, or building, by way of security, 
or for separating one part from another. 

BAMBOO', s. [Ind.] in Natural History, a large kind of 
reed, growing in the maritime parts of the East Indies. 

To BAMBOOZLE, v. a. to trick, or impose on a person, 
under the appearance of a friend; to confound under pre- 
tence of assisting. A word of low and ludicrous use. 

BAMBOO'ZLER, one who, under specious pretences, 
tricks another; a cheat, or sharper; a tricking fellow. 

BA MPT OX, a town in Oxfordshire, on the Thames, 71 
miles from London ; inurketoii Wednesday. Population 2,014. 
Also a town in Devonshire, 163 miles from London ; market 
on Saturday, and a manufacture of serges. Population, 1961. 

BAN, s. in its primary signification, anv thing publicly 
proclaimed, commanded, or forbidden; an interdiction. In 
Church Government, a proclamation of the intention of two 
parties to enter into matrimony, which is done thrice in the 
church they belong to, before the marriage ceremony can he 
performed. A curse, or excommunication. The bun of the 
empire, is a public act or proclamation, whereby a person is 
suspended of all his rights as a member or voter. 

To BAN, ?\ a. [batmen, Belg.] to excommunicate; to curse 
or devote to distinction ; to execrate; to interdict. 

BANA NA THEE, s. a species of plantain, 

BANBURY , a borough town of Oxfordshire, seated on 
the Charwell, with a market on Thursday. It is governed 
by a mayor, and is large, and well-lmilt; contains several 
good inns; its markets are well served with provisions; and 
is the second town for beauty in the county. The houses 
are generally built with stone, and the church is a large 


handsome structure. It has been Ions: noted for its cakes, 
cheese, and ale. It sends one member to parliament., and 
is ]/ miles \V. N. W. of Buckingham, and 71 N. N. W. of 
London. Population .0906. 

BAND, s. [band, Sax.] whatever ties or keeps a person 
to a certain place, without liberty of going farther; that 
by which a person or animal is kept from exerting their 
natural strength; the same as a bond. Figuratively, that 
which has the power of knitting a close alliance or con- 
nection between persons; a company of persons so united; 
that which is hound round a person or thing, applied to 
dress; a linen neckcloth, consisting of two square leaves, 
hanging down from the chin to the breast, worn by clcrgv- 
men and lawyers. In Architecture, any flat., low member, 
or moulding, broader than a fillet. In Surgery, a strip of 
cloth, to surround or swathe certain parts that need assist- 
ance; also called a roller. Thu Band of Pensioners, con- 
sists of 1*20 gentlemen, who have 1001. a year each, for 
attending the king on solemn occasions. 

To BAND, r. a. to unite together by some common tic; 
to cover or bind with some narrow cloth, fillet, or band. 

BA NDAGE, s. [bandage, Kr.] a fillet, roller, or swathe, to 
hind up wounds, dislocated bones, &c. 

BA'XDBOX, s. a light box made of pasteboard, designed 
for keeping bands, ribands, head-dresses, and other light and 
small pieces of dress in. 

BA'NDELET, $. [bandelet tc, Fr.] in Architecture, anv 
little hand, moulding, or fillet, like that which crowns the 
Doric architrave. 

BA NDEROL, s. [banderole, Fr.] a little flag, in form of a 
guidon, extending more in length than breadth, and formerly 
hung out at the top of vessels. 

BANDITTI, s. [ I till. sing, bandit , or /wwr//7/o,] a set of 
outlawed thieves on the continent, who generally herd toge- 
ther in wootls, and live on the plumb r of passengers. 

BA NDOG, s. a large furious specie s of dog. 

BANDOLEE'R, s. [bundonlier, Fr.) a large leathern belt 
thrown over the right shoulder, and hanging down under 
the left arm, worn by the ancient miisqueteers, both for 
sustaining of tlioir fire-arms, and the carriage of the mus- 
tjuet charges, which were put in 12 wooden cases coated 
with leather; but now out of use. 

BA'N DROL, S' See Ban union. 

BA NDY, s. [from bander , Fr.] a crooked piece of wood, 
towards the bottom broad, flat on one side, rounded at the 
other and at the handle, used in the game of cricket; now 
called a bat, from battre, Fr. to beat. 

To BANDY, ?;. a. to beat or toss to and fro; to give and 
take; to exchange. To contend, used with with . 

BA'N I) Y, a. crooked. Thus bandy-leg, a crooked leg; 
and bandy-legged, applied to one who has crooked legs. 

BANE, s. [from burnt. Sax] that which destroys life. 
Figuratively, poison, ruin, destruction ; mischief. 

To BANE, v, a. to destroy, kill, or poison. 

BA'NEFUL, a. abounding with qualities destructive to 
life; poisonous, destructive. 

1LV NE WORT, s. a plant; the deadly nightshade. 

BANFF, the capital town of the shire of Banff, in the 
N. K. part of Scotland. It is seated at the mouth of the 
river Deveron, but has no harbour, and consequently little 
trade except lor coni and salmon. Population 371 1. It is 
45 miles N. N.. \V. of Aberdeen, and 16.3 N. by E. of Edin- 
burgh. Votes with other places for one representative. 

BA NFFSHTRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the S. by Aberdeenshire; on the N. by the bay of Cro* 
m:\rty; on the W. by Murray; and on the E. by the Ger- 
man Ocean. It is 50 miles in its greatest length, and 30 
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in breadth. It contains part of Buchan, Strathdovern, 
Boyn, Enzy, Strath wyn, and Balveny. It sends one mem- 
ber to parliament. It contains 24 parishes, and 48,604 
inhabitants. Returns*one member. 

To BANG, v. a . [ vengolen , Belg.] to cudgel: a northern 
provincialism for to beat. Figuratively, to use a person 
roughly, applied either to words or actions. 

BANG, s. a blow with a stick or cudgel; a thump. 

BA'NGOR , an episcopal city of Carnarvonshire, in 
North Wales, with a market on Friday. This place 
was so considerable in ancient times, that it was called 
Bangor the Great, and defended by a strong castle; but 
it. is now insignificant, the situation is low, and the 
principal buildings are the cathedral, and the bishop’s 
palace: 36 miles W. of St. Asaph, and 251 N. W. of 
London. Population 4835. 

BANG UE, s. the leaf of a kind of wild hemp, glowing 
in the countries of the Levant, in great use as an opiate 
throughout the East, for drowning care, and inspiring 
joy. 

BANIANS, a religious sect of Asia, whose professors 
never eat any thing that has life. They are dispersed 
all over the East, being the greatest merchants in the 
world, and may he compared to the Jews in other parts. 
Scarcely a merchant in the East. Indies but has one of 
ih esc Banians to take care of hi-s accounts. They believe 
the transmigration of souls, and think cleanliness of 
body a considerable part of sanctity. They marry their 
children very young, seldom staying till they are 12 years 
of age. 

To BA'NISH, r. a. [humrir, Fr.] to make a person quit 
his own country; to condemn to exile. Figuratively, to 
drive from the mind; to expel. 

BA'NISIIEH, s. one who expels from, or causes another 
to cpiit his native country. 

BA’NISH M ENT, s. the state of a person banished; the 
act of banishing another. In Law, a kind of civil death, 
whereby a person is cut off from all benefits arising from 
the society or country in which he was horn, obliged to 
quit, it, and live in a foreign country. When the punish- 
ment of capita! crimes is remitted, and converted into 
banishment for life, it. is termed transportation. 

BANK, s. [banc. Sax.] a great shoal of sand in the sea; 
a rising ground on each side of a river, washed by its 
waters, which it hinders from overflowing; an earthen fence 
to a field; earth cast, upon one side of a trench between 
two armies. A bench where rowers sit in vessels. In 
Commerce, a common repository, where persons agree to 
keep their cash, to be always ready at their call or direc- 
tion; the place where the public money is kept; a company 
of persons concerned in managing a bank. 

To BANK, v. a. to inclose with banks. In Commerce, to 
raise a sum of money; or to place money in a bank. 

BA'NKHILL, s. a promissory note given by the bank for 
money placed there, which is payable on presenting it. 

BANKER, s. a person entrusted with the cash of others, 
payable on demand. 

BANKRUPT, s. [hanqueroutr, Fr.] in Law, one who, living 
f>y buying and selling, has got. the goods of others into 
his hands, and conceals himself from his creditors. After 
a statute of bankruptcy is taken out, the bankrupt must 
surrender within forty days, or on failure to do so, or not 
discovering his estates, he is adjudged guilty of felony. 

To BANKRUPT, v . a. to break; to disable one from 
satisfying his creditors. 

BANKRUPT, a. in debt beyond the power of payment; 
insolvent. 


BANKRUPTCY, s. the state of a person declared a 
bankrupt; wherein his goods arc sold, and the produce is 
divided among his creditors, in proportion to the amount 
of their respective debts. Insolvency. 

BANNER, s. [banair, Brit.] a square flag, standard, 
colour, or ensign, in an army. 

BANNERET, s . an ancient Older of knights, or feu- 
dal lords, who, possessing large fees, led their vassals to 
battle under their own banner, when summoned by the 
king. This is certainly a very honourable order, as it 
was never conferred but on some heroic action pei formed 
in the field ; il was lately revived by bis late majesty 
George III. in the person of ('apt. Trollope, who w a ; 
created a Knight Banneret, for his signal services on 
board admiral Duncan’s fleet, in the engagement with the 
Dutch, Oct. 12, 1797. 

BAN MAN, s. a morning gown, or undress. 

BANNOCK, s. a cake made with oatmeal and pens, 
mixed with water; common in the northern counties. 

BA'XXOCKHURX , a village two miles from Stirling, 
in Scotland, noted for a battle fought between Edward I. 
and Robert Bruce, in the year 1314, in which the. former 
was defeated. 

BANQUET, s. [Fr. ] a feast or grand entertainment. 

To BANQUET, ?». a. to entertain or give a feast to one 
or more persons; to feast or regale; to fare daintily. 

BANQUETER, s . a person who ontertiins another at 
a sumptuous feast; one who lives sumptuously, or ki cps a 
good table. 

BANQUETING-HOUSK, s. a house whey.* public t*« a<ts 
are given The banqnctimj-rovni at \\ bin li.dl, intend. .1 
for the king to least in, is a structure of tin* gn-af Ini.-) 
Jones; but. it is now used as a chapel, and calhd W hin !, ill 
chapel. Here twelve clergymen of Oxford, and twelve < t 
Cambridge university, preach alternately. 

BA NQUET, ban-ket, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a small 
bank for soldiers to mount upon, when they lire finui bel-iii 1 
an intrenclimcnt. 

BANTER, s. the turning any thing to jot; pleas. mtr\ ; 
ridicule, or raillery. 

To BANTER, i». a. to represent a person or thing in 
such a light as to make them laughed at, or become objects 
of ridicule; to rally; to play upon. 

BANTER ER, s. one who represents the actions or ex- 
pressions of another in a ridiculous light; one who plays 
on another on account of some fault. 

BANTLING, s. a sucking child; an infant. 

BA'PTISM, s. IflnnTia-pbc. (ir.J a saerrmu nt by which the 
person rs initiated into the (’hrUtian church. Among the 
Jews, when a person was made a proselyte to their religion, 
if a male, he was first circumcised, and soon afterwards 
baptized ; during which time a summary of their nTnrion 
was read. Baptism is practised by all professions of the 
Christian religion, except Quakers. In primitive times, the. 
ceremony was performed by immersion, as it is still in the 
Oriental churches, agreeably to the original signili'Mtimi < f 
the word, which means dipping or plunging. The practice 
of the Western churches is to sprinkle the water upon the 
head or face* of a person baptized, except the church of 
Milan, in whose ritual it is ordered 'hat the head of the 
infant be three times plunged info the water. .Some theo- 
logians contend that in primitive times none were baptized 
but adults; while others maintain, that infants we re admit- 
ted to this sacrament. 

BAPTISMAL, rr. relating to, or done at, our baptism. 

BA'PTIST, *. [/Imrrc^ri/c, Or.] one who administers bap- 
tism ; applied bv way of eminence to St. John, our Sa- 
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%iour*s forerunner; likewise one who holds that baptism 
ought to be administered only to adult persons. 

BAFT TSTKU Y, s. [bapttstcrium, Lat.J the place in the 
c hurch where the sacrament of baptism is administered ; 
the lout. 

To BAF1TZE, r. a. [/lunriiw, dr.] to perform the cere- 
mony of baptism; to Christen. 

BAFITZER, s. one who administers the sacrament of 
baptism. 

BA It, s. \burre, Fr.] a piece of wood or iron, made use 
of to secure the entrance of any place from being forced; 
a rock, or sand-bank, at the entrance of a harbour, or river, 
to keep otf ships of burden; the part of a court of justice 
whore the criminal generally stands, and within which the 
counsel and judge sit to try causes, so called from a wooden 
bar lit-iiiLT placed there to keep oil' the crowd; an inclosed 
place at a tavern, eotfee-house, &e. wherein a person sits to 
take care of, and receive the reckoning. Figuratively, any 
obstacle, or thing which hinders; any thing which keeps the 
parts of a thing together. In Law, a peremptory exception 
against a demand or plea brought by a defendant in an ac- 
tion, that destroys the action of the plaintiff for ever, and is 
cither bar to common intent or special. A bur of gold or 
silver, is a lump of either, melted and cast into a mould, 
without ever having been wrought. In Music, the straight 
strokes drawn perpendicularly across the lines, between as 
ninny notes as the measure of time consists of, in which the 
air is pricked. In Heraldry, an ordinary, resembling the 
Jess, differing from it in narrowness, that it may be placed 
in any part of the shield; it is generally drawn horizontally 
across the field, dividing it into two unequal parts, and con- 
taining one-liftli of the whole, liar-shot , two half bullets 
joined together by an iron bar, used in sea engagements for 
cutting down masts and rigging. Also a new French mea- 
sure! of weight, consisting of 201 lb. 4oz. 4dwt. ,5lgr. 

To B AB, v. a. to fasten or secure any entrance by a piece 
of iron or wood. Figuratively, to exclude, except against; 
to binder, or put a stop to; to shut out; to prohibit. 

BA'BATHY, s. in Law, is when the master of a ship en- 
deavours to cheat the owners or insurers, either by running 
•awav with the ship or embezzling the goods. 

BABB, s. \barba, Lat.] in its original signification, a 
beard. In its secondary, any thing that grows in its place, 
or resembles it. The piece of wire at the end of a fish- 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, and hinders it 
from being extracted; likewise the pieces of iron which run 
back in the same manner from the point of an arrow, and 
serve for the same purpose. Armour for horses. 

BARB, 5. [a contraction of Barbari /] a horse brought 
from Barbary, esteemed for its beauty, vigour, and swift- 
ness, for its never lying down, and for its standing still 
when the rider drops his bridle. 

BA'BBAO AN, s. [barhnviwr., Fr.] in Architecture, a long 
narrow canal, or passage for water, in walls, where buildings 
are liable to be overflowed ; likewise to drain olf water 
fiom a terrace; an aperture in the walls of a city, to fire 
muskets through at an enemy. In Fortification, a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge; an outer defence or fortification 
to a city; a watch-tower. 

BA R BA' DOES, the easternmost, of the Windward Islands, 
in America; it is in general a level country, though not 
without hills; is 20 miles in length, and 14 in breadth. It 
had formerly a good deal of wood, but that is now almost all 
consumed with carrying on the sugar-works. The com- 
modities it exports are, sugar, rum, cotton, indigo, and gin- 
ger; and it has most of the fruits common to the climate, 
gjjj^e number of white inhabitants are about 15,000 ; H 2, 000 


slaves, and .51.50 free blacks. They have no manufactures, 
nor do they breed many cattle; receiving most of their 
corn, cattle, fresh and salted fish, from North America, 
and their clothes and furniture from England. It is sub- 
ject to hurricanes in July and August; but not so much as 
in the other Caribbees; and it is the most healthy island of 
any in these parts, because, unless when there is a hurricane, 
it has always the advantage of an easterly wind, called the 
trade-wind. The sugar brought to England from this island 
is whiter and finer than that of any other plantation. It has 
one particular production, called Bardadoes tar, which rising 
out of the earth, swims upon the surface of the w r ater, and is 
of great use in the dry belly-ache, and in diseases of the 
breast. It belongs to the British, who colonized it in U>24, 
and is 70 miles E. of the island of St. Vincent, and 90 S. E. 
of Mnrtinico. The capital town is St. Michael, or Bridge- 
town, Ion. .59. 48. \V. lat. 13. 10. N. 

BABB.VRIAN, s. [barbarus, Lat. | in its primitive sense, 
applied by the Greeks and Romans to all who were not of 
their own nations, i. c. a foreigner; but in process of time it 
acquired a secondary idea of cruelty, and was used to denote 
a person void of all the elegant embellishments of life, and the 
social affections of benevolence, good nature, and Immunity. 

BARBA'RIC, a. \bnrbaricus, Lat.] foreign : exotic; brought 
from countries at a great distance; far-fetched. 

BA RBARISM, $. [bnrbunsmus, Lat.] in Grammar, an 
offence against the purity of style or language; uncultivated 
ignorance. Applied to manners, rudeness; want of polite- 
ness or of learning; savageness; cruelty; hardness of heart. 

BARBA'KITY, 5 . [burburilns, Lat.] incivility, impolite- 
ness. Applied most commonly to manners, cruelty, savage- 
ness; want of pity, kindness, and humanity. 

To BA RBARIZE, v. a. to make barbarous. 

BA RBAROUS, a, [/Jcip/3np oq, Gi\] applied to learning, 
ignorant; unlearned; unacquainted with the polite arts and 
sciences. Applied to manners, rude; void of benevolence, 
pity, or compassion; cruel; savage; inhuman. 

BARBAROUSLY, ad. in such a manner as shews a mind 
unpolished with learning; a stranger to politeness, pity, com- 
passion, or humanity; rudely; savagely. 

B VRBAROUSNESS, s. incivility of manners; cruelty. 

BARBARY, a large countiy of Africa, included be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
Egypt, extending itself along the sea-shore on the side of 
the Mediterranean. Some reckon that it extends south- 
ward as far as Negroland, but improperly. It includes the 
kingdoms of Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Mo- 
rocco; and is nearly 2200 miles in length, and in some 
places ,500 in breadth. It is the best country in all Africa, 
except Egypt; and fertile in corn, maize, wine, and fruits, 
particularly citrons, oranges, figs, almonds, olives, dates, 
and melons. Its chief trade consists in the sale of fruits, 
the horses called barbs, Morocco leather, ostrich feathers, 
indigo, wax, tin, and coral. The reigning religion is the 
Mohammedan, and there are many Jews, The French are 
in possession of Algiers. 

To BA'RBECUK, v. a. [Tnd.] to dross a hog whole, by 
splitting it to the back-hone, and broiling it upon a grid- 
iron, raised two feet above a charcoal fire. 

BA'RBECUK, s. a hog dressed whole after the West 
Indian manner. 

BA'R.BED,/>/rrf.a. furnished with armour; bearded; jagged 
with hooks or points. 

BA'RBEL, s. [bnrbus, Lat..] a large, strong, hut coarse 
river fish; so called from its having a barb or wattle under 
its chin. 

BA RBER, $. [ barbier , Fr.] one who shaves. 
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BARBER CIIIRU'RGEON, s. one who practises the 
lower operations of surgery, such as bleeding and drawing 
of teeth, together with the trade of a barber; such as were 
originally all surgeons. 

BARBERRY, s. in Botany, the pipperidge-bush, which 
grows in hedges to the height of eight or ten feet. 

BARCELO NA, a large and strong city of Catalonia, in 
Spain, the see of a bishop, with a good harbour, and con- 
taining about 160,000 inhabitants. It is divided into the 
New and Old Towns, which are separated from each other 
by a wall and a ditch. The inhabitants carry on an extensive 
trade, and have manufactures in silk, woollen, cotton, glass, 
and cutlery. This city was united to the crown of Arragon in 
1131, by the marriage of Don Raymond V. count of Barce- 
lona, with the daughter of Don ltarnino the Monk, king of 
Arragon. In 1697, it was taken by the Fieneli, after a siege 
of A2 days. Lord Peterborough got possession of it in 17(j.5, 
after a siege of three weeks; but in 1714 it was retaken by 
the French and Spaniards, after a long siege, when it was 
deprived of its privileges, and the citadel was built to keep 
it in awe. Lat. 41. 23. N. Ion. 2. 11. E. 

BARD, s. [burdd, Brit..] among the ancient Britons, 
Danes, and Irish, an order of men who used to sing the 
great exploits of heroes to the harp, were persons in the 
highest esteem among all ranks of people, and reverenced 
as persons of extraordinary abilities, even by crowned heads, 
who paid them so much deference, as to be reconciled to 
their most inveterate enemies at their instance. Even in 
the present times, the word signifies a poet. 

BARE, a. [bare. Sax.] uncovered; without any dress; 
naked. Figuratively, without ornament; poor, indigent; 
destitute, or in want of necessaries; not joined with any 
thing else; mere; alone; solitary; very much worn; that has 
lost its knap; threadbare. Raw. Detected; not concealed. 

To BARE, v . a. to strip; to make naked. 

BARE, or BORE, the pret. of Bf.aii. 

BA'REBONE, s. a very thin and lean person, who has 
scarcely any flesh to cover his bones. A low word. 

BA REFACED, a. with the face uncovered. Figuratively, 
without dissimulation or disguise; with great effrontery, or 
impudence- Generally used in a bad sense. 

BA'REFACEDLY, ad. in such a manner as shews a bold, 
daring impudence; shamelessly; audaciously. 

BA'REFOOT, a. without shoes, or covering to the feet. 

BAREIIE'ADED, a. without a covering to the head. 

BARELY, ad. without clothes, applied to dress; without 
any thing else, or only , applied as an exceptive. 

BA'RENESS, s. applied to dress, either total nakedness, 
or a want of some necessary part of attire; meanness, with 
respect to the quality of clothing. Leanness. Poverty. 

BARGAIN, s. [ bargen , Brit.] a voluntary agreement made 
between traders to deliver or sell a commodity at a price 
agreed on ; the thing bought or sold ; the conditions of sale. 
S v non*. Bargain is more limited, relating to sale. Agree- 
ment and Contract are more general, implying any sort of 
stipulation; with this difference between them, that Agreement 
seems to denote a- verbal one; Contract , one that is written. 

To BARGAIN, v. a. to agree to, or make terms for, the 
sale of any thing. 

BARGAINEE', s. the person who agrees to tne condition 
of a bargain or purchase. 

BARGAINER, $. one who proposes the conditions of a 
bargain. 

BARGE, s. [< bargie , Bclg.] a large flat-bottomed vessel 
used for the carriage of goods on rivers ; likewise a state 
or pleasure-boat, built with a room capable of containing 
several persons. A naval commander’s boat. 


BARK, s. [ berck , Dan.] in Botany, the outside covering 
of a tree, which increases every year. It is generally 
spoken of as inner and outer. Blossoms are an expansion of 
the inner, and empalements are a continuation of the outer 
bark. The cinchona, a drug, also called Peruvian bark. 

BARK, or BARQUE, s. [barque 9 Fr.] a small vessel with 
one deck only, used in transporting merchandise either by 
sea or on rivers. 

To BARK, r. a. to strip off the rind or bark of a tree. 

To BARK, v. 7i. [beorca a , Sax.] to make a noise like a 
dog, when lie gives the alarm. 

BARK-BA'B ED, a. stripped, or robbed of the bark. 

BARK-BI'NDING, s. in Gardening, a disease incident to 
trees, wherein the bark is so close, that the vegetation, and 
circulation of the sap, is hindered. It is cured by slitting 
the bark, or cutting it along the grain. 

BA RKER, $. a litigious, noisy, or clamorous person. 

BARK-GA LLING, s. is when the bark or rind of a 
tree .is galled or fretted with thorns, &c. which is cured by 
binding clay on the galled places. 

BA RKING, a town in Essex, with a market on Satur- 
day. It is seated on the; river Rolling, not far from tin*. 
Thames, in an unwholesome air. It has been chiefly noted 
fur a magnificent nunnery, now in ruins, there being nothing 
left standing but a small part of the walls, and a gate-lion m . 
It is 7 miles E. of London. Population 188-1. 

BARKWAY, a town in llartfurdshire, which had for- 
merly a rnuiket on Friday, and lias still one fair. It is on 
the great road from London to York, J8 miles S. of Cam- 
bridge, and 34 N.of London. Poplutiou 1108. 

BA'RKY, a. consisting of, or having the properties of 
bark. 

BARLEY, s. [«u, Hel>.] in Botany, the grain of which 
malt is made, and beer is afterwards extracted. 

BARLEY-BRAKE, s. a kind of rural play, which consists 
in swiftness of running. 

BARLEY-COB N, s. a grain of barley; used in long 
measure, as the third part of an inch. 

BA'KLEY-MOW, s. a heap of barley laid together, and 
formed into a rick or stack. The place where reaped barley 
is stowed. 

BARM, s. [t burm , Brit.] that which is put into drink 
make it work, or into bread, to swell it, and make it lighter; 
called by the Londoners, yeast. 

BARMY, a. that has been well fermented or worked with 
barm or yeast. 

BARN, s. [hern, Sax.] a place, or house, wherein any 
grain, hay, &c. is stored. 

BARNACLE, s. [probably of leant, a child, and wic. 
Sax. ail oak.] A kind of shell-tish that grows upon tim- 
ber that lies in the sea. A bird like a goose, fabulously 
supposed to grow on frees. “It is beyond even an Atheist’s 
credulity and impudence to aflirm, that the first men 
might grow upon trees, as the story goes about barnacles'* 
Bentley. An instrument made commonly of iron for the use 
of farriers, to hold a horse by the nose, to hinder him from 
struggling when an incision is made. In the plural a bur- 
lesque term for spectacles. 

BARNARD CASTLE, or rather BERNARD CASTLE 
a town in the county of Durham, with a market on Wed- 
nesday. It is seated in a bottom, on the river 'Lees, is in- 
differently large, and has a manufacture of stockings and 
camblets: 24 miles S. W. of Durham, and 246 N. N. W. 
of London. It has its name from Bernard Baliol, great- 
grandfather to John Baliol, king of Scotland, who founded 
an hospital here. Population 4430. 

BARNET , a town, partly in Middlesex and partly in 
Z 
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Hart ford shire, with a market on Monday. It is a great 
thoroughfare town, well provided with good inns. Near 
this place was fought, it 147 J, the decisive battle between 
the house's of York and Lancaster; and at the meeting of 
St Alban’s and llatticld roads is a column with an inscrip- 
tion, to commemorate this event. It is 11 miles N. by \V. 
of London. .Population 23(j!.), 

B Alt S S L E >, commonly called Black Barnsley, a town 
in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, with a market on Wed- 
nesday. It is seated on the side of a hill, near the river 
Deal lie, and is noted for its manufacture of sheetings, dia- 
pers, Ac. It has a canal to the (‘alder, and another to the 
Don, and is o3 miles N. by W. of Nottingham, and 172 N. 
'V. of London. Population 10,330. 

B L P iXSTA PLi', a sea-port town of Devonshire, with 
a large m.ukt-t on Friday, for cattle, corn, and provisions. 
It is a corporation town. Here are mamifactii res of baize, 
tammies, shalloons, Ac. and a variety of articles are exported. 
It is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment ; seated on the river Tan, over which there is a good 
bridge, 3.0 miles N. N. W. of Exeter, and FJ2 W. by S. of 
London. Population (>840. 

BAROMETER, s. [/h'moe and pirpov 9 Or.] A machine 
for measuring the weight of the atmosphere, and the varia- 
tions in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes of the 
weather. It dilfers from the baroscope, which only shews 
that the air is heavier at one time than at another, without 
specifying the difference. The barameUr is founded upon 
the Torricellian experiment, so called from Torricelli, the 
inventor of it, at Florence, in I (M3. It is a glass tube 
Idled with mercury, hermetically sealed at one end; the 
other open, and im merged in a bason of stagnant mercury; 
so that, as the weight of the atmosphere diminishes, the 
mercury in the tube will descend; and, as it increases, the 
mercury will ascend; the column of mercury suspended in 
the tube being always equal to tlu; weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere. 

BAROMETRICAL, a. relating to the oarometor. 

13 A' HON, 5. [possibly from hnro 9 Lat.| a term which for- 
merly included all the greater nobility. It is now used as a 
degree of nobility next below that of a viscount, and above 
that ot a baronet. Parliamentary Barons , are not barons by 
name only, but are all by birth, peers, noblemen, and are 
summoned by the king “to treat of the weighty affairs of 
the nation, and to give counsel upon them.” They have the 
following immunities and privileges; in criminal causes they 
arc judged by their peers only, and are not put on oath, 
hut deliver the truth upon honour: are not impaunelled on a 
jury, nor liable to the writs snpplicavit , capias , rssoigns. 
They had no coronet till Charles II. gave them a gold 
one, with six pearls. Besides these, the two archbishops, 
ami all the bishops of Kugland, are parliamentary barons, 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, excepting that 
they are not judged by their peers; for being not to be pre- 
sent in sanguinary causes, in such cases they arc judged, as 
a fact, by a jury of 12. Barons of the exchequer , are four 
judges, who determine causes between the king and his sub- 
jects, in affairs relating to the revenue and the exchequer. 
Barons of the Cinque Ports , are members elected, two for 
each, who have seats in the House of Commons. Baron 
and femme, in Law, are husband and wife. Baron and 
femme , in Heraldry, is when the coats of arms of a man and 
his wife are borne per pale in the same escutcheon. 

BA' RON AGE, s. [ baronagium , low Lat.] the body of barons ; 
the dignity, or lands which give title to a baron. 

BA'RONKSS, s, [ baronrssa , Ital.] the wife of a baron. 

BA'RONET, $. [diminutive of baron] a degree of honour 


next to a baron, created by king James I. in order to pro* 
pagate a plantation in Ulster in Ireland, for which purpose 
each of them was to maintain 30 soldiers in Ireland for three 
years, after the rate of 8d. per day for each soldier; and 
they have the precedence of all knights, except those of the 
Garter, Bannerets, and privy councillors. The title Sir is 
allowed them by their patent, though they arc not knighted. 
There was at lirst. but 200, which was afterwards increased. 
No honour is created between Barons and Baronets. 

BARONY, s. [ baronnie , Fr.] the lordship or fee of a 
baron, whether spiritual or temporal. 

BA ROSCOPE, s, [from fiapov and aaontu), Gr.] an instru- 
ment to shew the alteration of the weight of the atmosphere. 

BA'RKACAN, s. [bourncan 9 or barracan , Fr.J a kind of 
stuff resembling eamblet, wove in a loom with two treddles. 

BA RRACK, s. \harracca. Span.] a small hut erected by 
the Spanish fishermen along the shore. In England a 
building to lodge soldiers in. 

BA'RKATOR, s. [from barat , old Fr.] a litigious person, 
or one who is fond of quarrels and lawsuits. 

BA RRATRY, s. in Common Law, the moving or main- 
taining of suits in disturbance of the peace; and the taking 
and detaining houses, lands, Ac. by false pretences. 

BA’ It HAY, one of the western isles of Scotland, five 
miles in length, and three in breadth, rocky on the east 
side, arable land on the west. There is plenty of cod and 
ling near this island; and several small ships from Orkney 
come hither in summer, and return laden with the fish. 

BARREL, s, [barily Brit.] a round wooden vessel, which 
serves for holding several sorts of wares and merchandise. 
The English barrel, wine-measure, contains the eighth part 
of a ton, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a hogs* 
head, i. c. 31 \ gallons; beer measure 3(i gallons, and ale 
measure 32 gallons. It denotes also a certain weight of 
several merchandises, which differ according to the several 
commodities. The barrel of herrings ought to contain 32 
gallons wine-measure, which amounts to about 2.8 gallons 
old standard, making about 1000 herrings. The barrel of 
salmon must hold 42 gallons; of cels the same; and of 
soap 25filbs. In Mechanics, it. is the cylinder of a watch, 
about which the spring is turned. In Gunnery, it is the cy- 
lindrical tube of a gun, pistol, Ac. through which the bullet 
is discharged. In Anatomy, it is a pretty large cavity 
behind the tympanum of the car, about four or five lines 
deep, and five or six wide, lined with a fine membrane, on 
which are several veins and arteries. In this cavity are 
four small solid bones, not covered wdth the periostium, as 
the rest of the bones of the body arc. 

To BA'RRKL, i>. a . to put into, or inclose in a barrel 

BA'KRKN, a . [bare, Sax.] applied to animals or soils, 
not able to produce its like; unfruitful; sterile. Applied, 
to genius, not able to produce any thing new; scanty; dull. 

BARRENLY, ad, unfruitfully ; scantily. 

BA'RRENNESS, s. that imperfection in any animal or 
vegetable that renders it incapable of bringing forth, or 
propagating its kind; sterility; infertility; unfruitfulness. 
Also, want of invention, sterility of thought, &c. 

BA'RFUL, a. full of obstructions. 

BARRICA DE, s. [ barricade y Fr.] any defence in the mi- 
litary art raised against an enemy hastily, made with vessels, 
carts, baskets of earth, trees, or palisadoes. Figuratively, 
any thing which obstructs or hinders the motion of any thing. 

To BARRICA'DE, v. a. [barricadcr, Fr.] to stop up a 
passage; to hinder the advance or motion of any thing. 

BARRICA'DO, s, [ barricada , Span.] in Fortification, a 
defence made with stakes shod with iron, crossed at the top 
with battoons, and erected in passages or breaches. 
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To BARllICADO, v. a . to block up a passage; to hin- 
der an enemy from passing any defile or place. 

BARRIER s. [ barrier c , Fr.] that which keeps an 
enemy off, or hinders him from entering into any country; 
a fence made at a passage, entrenchment, &c. to stop up 
its entry. Figuratively, an obstruction or hinderance; a 
boundary or limit. 

BA'RIUSTER, s. one who is qualified, from his having 
performed his exercises at the inns of courts, and by license 
from the lord high chancellor, after a proper standing, to 
plead the cause of clients in a court of justice. 

BARROW, s. [ berewe , Sax.] any carriage moved or set 
in motion by the hand ; hence a hand-barrow , is a frame 
of boards on which things are carried by handles at its 
extremities between two men. A wheel-barrow , is that with 
one wheel at the head, by which it moves when pushed 
forwards by the handles at the other end. A hog, from 
berg, Sax. hence barrow grease, or hog’s lard. 

BA'RROWS, s. [from beory, Sax.] hills or mounts raised 
by the Saxons, in honour of those who died in the field of 
battle. They arc frequently designated by their Latin name 
tumuli, (sing, tumulus) and seem to have been as much used 
by our heathen ancestors for altars, as for sepulchres. In this, 
view, they are equivalent to the high places of the Cauaau- 
ites and other idolatrous nations, from the use of which the 
Israelites were strictly prohibited. 

BARRY, s. in Heraldry, is when an escutcheon is divid- 
ed bar- ways, i. r. across from side to side, into an even 
number of portions, consisting of two or more tinctures, 
interchangeably disposed ; expressed in the blazon by the 
word harry , and the number of pieces must be specified; 
but if the divisions be odd, the fie ld must he first named, 
and the number of bars expressed. Barry-bendy, is when 
an escutcheon is divided equally, bar and bend ways, by 
lines drawn transverse and diagonal, interchangeably vary- 
ing the tinctures by which it consists. Barry-ydy , is when 
a coat is divided by several lines drawn obliquely from side 
to side, where they form acute angles. 

BARTER, s. in Commerce, the purchasing of one com- 
modity by another, or exchanging one ware for another. 
Synov. Barter is a mercantile expression, and intimates 
the exchanye of different commodities by way of traffic. 

To BA' R TER, v. a. [barattcr, Fr.] to exchange one tiling 
for another; the original method of carrying on all trade and 
commerce till the invention of money. 

BARTERKR, s. he that trades by exchanging one com- 
modity for another. 

BA RTON, s. [bere-fun, Sax.] the demesne lands of a 
manor; a manor-house; the fields, out-houses, &c. a term 
in great use in the west of England. 

BA'ltTON, a town in Lincolnshire, with a market on 
Monday. It is seated on the 1 lumber, where there is a 
ferry to pass over into Yorkshire, of great advantage to 
the town, which is a large straggling place, with (1831) 
.'1*231 inhabitants; 34 miles N. of Lincoln, and 167 N. of 
London. 

BARTRAM, s. a plant; the same with pellitory. 

BASA'LTES, ba-sal-tez, 5 . in Natural History, a kind of 
marble, of a very fine texture, of a deep glossy black, like 
polished steel. Its figure is very remarkable, being never 
found in strata like other marble, but always standing up 
in regular angular columns, composed of a number of 
joints, one placed on, and nicely fitted to another, as if 
formed by the band of a skilful workman. It is extremely 
hard and heavy, will not strike fire with steel, and is a 
fine touch-stone. They are found in several parts of the 
world; but the noblest store seems to be that called the 
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Giants* Causeway in Ireland, where it rises fit? up in the 
country, runs into the sea, and rises again on the opposite 
land. 

BASE, a. [has, Fr.] applied to actions, proceeding fioin 
a mean, narrow, abject, and sordid disposition. Applied t'» 
rank, low, mean, and void of dignity. Applied to birth, 
descended from mean parents. Applied to metals, counter- 
feited or adulterated. Applied to sounds, deep, grave. In 
the latter sense, it is generally written bass. 

BASE, s. [ has , Fr. basis, Lat.J in Architecture, the lown 
part of a column or pedestal, being the same to a column 
as a shoe is to a man. Base, in Fortification, is an 
imaginary line drawn from the flanked angle t.f a bastion 
to that which is opposite to it. Base of a J iff ure , in Geo- 
metry, is the lower part of it. Base of a triangle , is pro- 
perly that side, parallel to tin* horizon. Base, in Anatomy, 
is that broader or upper part of 1 he heart, to which the two 
auricles arc fixed. Base fee, is tenure in fee at the will of 
a lord. Base, in music, the large string of a musical in- 
strument. See Bass, or Basso. 

To BASE, v. a. [busier, Fr.] to lower the value of a thing 
by mixture; to debase; to adulterate. To degrade. 

BA'S ELY, ad. meanly, hishonourably. In bastardy. 

BA'NENESS, s. applied to actions, that which is void of 
generosity, magnanimity, or nobleness of soul, and pro- 
ceeds from a narrowness or meanness of spirit. Applied 
to metals, their want of the standard value. Applied to 
birth, dishonourable, or produced from unlicensed em- 
braces. Applied to sound, low, grave. 

BASE-\TOL, s. See Bass-viol. 

To BASH, v. n. to be ashamed. Actively, to make 
ashamed; to put out of countenance. 

BASHAW, s. [Turk.] a Turkish governor of a province, 
city, or district, who has two horse tails carried before him. 

BA'SHFDL, a. easily put out of countenance. 

BA'SH FULLY, ad. in a timorous sheepish manner. 

BA'S 1 1 FULNESS, s. timorousness, fear, or shame. 

BA'SfL, B(/sle, or Bale , the capital of the canton of the 
same name, and the largest town in Swisserland. It is .t 
rich, populous city, with a bishop’s see, and a famous uni- 
versity. It is divider] into two parts by the river Rhine; 
the largest of which is on the side of Swisserland, and the 
least on that of Germany; but they aie joined together by 
a handsome bridge. The larger has five gates, six suburbs, 
2*20 streets, six large squares, and 46 fountains, and is 
partly seated on a hill. Tin 1 lesser stands in a plain, ami 
has but two gates, with several streets and fountains. The 
town-house, and fine paintings in fresco, particularly the 
passion of Christ, by Holbein, are much admired by tra- 
vellers. The library conlains a number of manuscript 
and printed books; and there is a rich collection of medals, 
several of which arc exceedingly scarce. The clocks here 
are always kept an hour too fast, because they happened to 
be so on a certain day appointed by a set of conspirators 
for the murder of the magistrates, by which the, conspiracy 
was disconcerted. The town is surrounded with thick 
walls, flanked wdtli towers and bastions; yet it is not a 
strong place. The art of making paper is said to have 
been invented here. Three treaties of peace were con- 
cluded here in one year, 179.0, with .lie French Republic, 
viz. by Prussia, Spain, and Hesse Tassel. In IN 14, the 
emperors of Austria and Russia and the king of Prussia 
met here, and proceeded on their way to Paris. Though 
extensive, Basil does not contain more t* an 10,000 in- 
habitants. It is 2.00 miles E. by S. of Paris. Lon 7. 30. E. 
lat. 47. 35. N. 

BASIL, s. among Joiners, the sloping edge of a carpet*- 
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ter’s or joiner's tool, which varies according 1 to the work it 
is to do. The skin of 9 sheep tanned; more properly writ- 
ten basen. In Botany, a plant scientihcully called clino- 
podium. 

To BA SIL, v . a . to grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 

BASILIC, or BASi'LICA, [^amhuct), Gr.] in ancient 
Architecture, a term used for a large hall, or public place, 
having two ranges of pillars and two aisles with wings over 
them, where princes administered justice in person; but it 
now is applied to magnificent churches, temples, &c.; also 
to such stately buildings as the Royal Exchange of London, 
where persons meet and converse. 

BASILIC, or BASI'LICAL, a. in Anatomy, belonging or 
relating to the hasilicnl vein. 

BASI LICA, s. [from /5«<rt\in/, Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
middle vein of the arm; so called by way of prc-emiucnce. 

BASI'LICON, s. [Gr.] in Pharmacy, an ointment called 
likewise tetrapharmacon, from its being composed of four 
ingredients, viz. resin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives; or of 
Burgundy pitch, turpentine, resin, and oil. 

BASILISK, s. [paffiXijkoc, Gr.] in Natural History, a 
kind of serpent about three palms long, with white spots on 
its crown, said to drive all others away by its hissing, and 
to kill by its very look; called likewise a cockatrice. 

BASINGSTOKE , a town in Hampshire, with a market 
on Wednesday. It is a corporation, and a great thorough- 
fare town on the western road ; has a great trade in corn 
and malt; a manufacture of shalloons and druggets; and a 
navigable canal to the river Wey, near its entrance into the 
Thames. It is seated on a small brook, 3.5 miles E. by N. 
of Salisbury, and 4 5 W. by S. of London. Population 3.5S1. 

BASIS, s. [basis, Lat.] the foundation, or that on which 
any thing is established or supported. See Bask. 

To BASK, v . a . [hackercn, Belg.] to warm by laying in 
the heat of the sun. Neuterly, to lie in a warm place. 

BA'SKET, s. [basged, Brit.] a vessel made with twigs, 
rushes, &c. woven together. 

BA'SKET-HILT, s. a hilt of a weapon, so made as to con- 
tain the whole hand, and defend it from being wounded. 

BASON, or BA'SIN, s. [basin, Fr.] a small vessel to hold 
liquors; a hollow place which contains water; a pond; a 
dock for repairing or building ships. A concave piece of 
metal made use of by opticians to grind their convex glasses 
in. A round shell, or ease of iron, placed over a furnace, 
wherein hatters mould their hats. In Anatomy, a round 
cavity between the anterior ventricles of the brain, the 
pituitory glands, and the veins. Basons of a balance, are 
the same as scales, one of which contains the weight, and 
the other the commodity whose weight is required. 

BASS, (pron. base, which way it is frequently spelt) s. 
[basso, Ital.] in Music, the lowest of all the parts, serving as 
a foundation to the others. That part of a concert, consist- 
ing of the gravest, deepest, and most solemn sounds Coun- 
ter-bass , is the second when there are several in the same 
concert. Thorough-bass, is that which proceeds without in- 
termission from the beginning to the end, and is the har- 
mony made by bass-viols, theorbo’s, &c. playing both while 
the voices sing and other instruments perform ; and also 
tilling the intervals when they stop. Also, a mat used in 
churches to kneel on, made of rushes, in a cylindrical form, 
and stuffed with hay ; commonly called a bo: - or hassock . 

B ASSET, s. [basset, Fr.] a game at cards. 

BASSO, s. [Ital.] in Music, sometimes extended to the 
bass universally, and at other times restrained to that only 
which is sung. Basso concertuto, the figured or thorough 
Yvass, going through the whole piece, playing chords, or 
whatever can convey harmony to the ear. Basso repicno , 


the bass of the grand chorus, heard only at intervals, to 
give the composition greater effect. 

BA'SSON, or BASSOON, s. [Hasson, Fr.] in Music, a 
wind instrument, blown with a reed, nine inches diameter 
at the bottom, with eleven holes, stopped like those of a 
flute, dividing into two parts, and used for the bass in 
concerts with hautboys. 

BASSO RELI EVO, or BASS-RELIEF, s. [Ital.] Sculp- 
ture, the figures of which do not stand out much from the 
ground or plane on which they are formed; when that work 
is but little raised, as upon medals, it is called low relief; 
if the figures are raised high, it is bold relief 

BASS-VI OL, s. a musical instrument formed like a violin, 
but much larger, and played upon in a similar manner, with 
the same number of strings, and eight stops, subdivided into 
semi-stops. 

BASTARD, s. [bastardd, Br.] in Law, a person born 
of parents not lawfully married, and therefore incapable of 
inheriting land as heir to his father. Any thing spurious or 
false. A kind of sweet wine. 

To BASTARD, v . a. to convict of getting a bastard; to 
prove a person not begotten in lawful wedlock. 

To BASTARDl'ZK, v . a, to prove a person not begotten 
in lawful marriage; to beget a bastard. 

B.VSTARDLY, ad. like a bastard; spuriously. 

BASTARDY, s. in Law, an unlawful state of birth, where- 
in a person is produced from a couple not married, and there- 
fore disabled from succeeding to an inheritance. 

To BASTE, v. a. [has tanner, old Fr.] to beat with a stick. 
In Cookery, to moisten meat while roasting, with butter or ' 
dripping. Among Sempstresses, from basler , Fr. to stitch, 
to sew two selvages together. 

BASTILLE, a royal castle, built by Chailes V. in 13(i9, 
for the defence of Paris, and used as a place of confine- 
ment for state prisoners, till it was demolished by the 
populace, on the great revolution in France, 1789. A 
prison or place of confinement. Butler uses wooden bas- 
tille, in a burlesque sense, for the stocks and whipping-post. 

BASTINA'DE, or BASTINADO, s. [bastonnadc, Fr.] the 
act of beating with a stick or cudgel ; the punishment inflicted 
by the Turks, of beating the solos of a person’s feet with a 
heavy cane or piece of wood. 

To BASTINADE, or BASTINADO, v . a. [ bastonner , old 
Fr.] to beat with a stick or cudgel. 

BA'STION, [bastioji, Fr.] in Fortification, a large mass 
of earth, faced with sods, seldom with brick or stone, stand- 
ing out from a rampart; anciently called a bulwark. 

BASTON, or BATTOO'N, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, a 
mould at the base of a column called a torus . In Heraldry, 
a kind of bend not reaching quite across the shield; a sign 
of bastardy, not to be removed till the. third generation. 

BAT, s . [bat, Sax.] any large club; particularly " -.at 
used in the game of cricket. In Natural History, an animal 
with the body of a mouse, and wings consisting of a mem- 
brane, which it extends in its flight; it lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and suckles them. 

BA TABLE, a . in Law, is applied to grounds of which the 
property is disputable. 

BATAVIA, a handsome, large, and very strong town of 
Asia, in the island of Java and kingdom of Bantam; the ca- 
pital of all the Dutch settlements and colonies in the East 
Indies. The fort, or citadel, is built at a little distance from 
the town, of stone brought from Europe. They are also five 
other forts about the city. In general the place is very 
beautiful, and built with white stone in form of a parallelo- 
gram, 4200 feet in length and 3000 in breadth, with the 
streets crossing each other at right angles. A part of the 
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town wall is built of dense lava from the mountains in the 
centre of the island. In the principal streets are canals, 
planted on each side with evergreen trees. Batavia con- 
tains a prodigious number of inhabitants, of various nations, 
and is the general magazine for goods brought from other 
parts of the East Indies, till they arc exported to the places 
of their destination. It is the residence of the governor- 
general of all the Dutch colonies in the East Indies; and 
has a handsome hospital and arsenal. From its situation 
among swamps and stagnant pools, added to the fogs 
incidental to the climate, it is extremely unwholesome and 
destructive to Europeans. It was taken from the Dutch by 
the British forces in 1796, and again in 1812, but was re- 
stored a* the general peace in 1814. The harbour is excel- 
lent and seated on the N. E. part of the island, S. E. of 
Sumatra, and N. W. of Borneo. Lon. 106. 52. E. lat. 6. 8. S. 

BATCH, s. the quantity of bread baked at one time. 
Any quantity of a thing made at once, so as to have the 
same qualities. 

BATCHELOR, s. See Bachelor. 

To BATE, v . a. [contracted from abate] to lessen a 
demand, or lower the price of a commodity; to abstain or 
refrain from a thing; to except, or take away. Neuterly, to 
grow less; to remit; with of before the thing. 

HATEFUL, a . contentious. 

BATEMENT, s. the lessening the quantity of stuff; used 
by carpenters, and low mechanics. 

BAT-FO'VVLING, s. a method of catching birds in the 
night, practised by lighting straw, or carrying a lantern near 
the bushes, which being beat with a stick, they fly towards 
the light, and are caught in nets provided for that purpose. 

BAT1I, s. [ bath , Sax.] a sufficient quantity of water col- 
lected into some convenient place for persons to wash in. 
Baths are divided into hot and cold. The most celebrated 
of the former kind in England are those near Wells in Somer- 
setshire. They produce a perspiration of 5 oz. in ail hour, 
and are of great use in disorders of the head, palsy, diseases 
of the skin, scurvy, stone, constipations of the bowels, and 
most chronical disorders. Cold-bathing operates both by 
its cold and constringing power, and its weight, which, at 
the depth of two feet under water, presses on the human 
frame with a weight of 22801b. troy. It dissolves the blood; 
removes any viscid matter adhering to the sides of the ves- 
sels; generates spirits; forces urine; and removes obstruc- 
tions in the viscera. Knights of the Bath , a Military order 
in England, instituted by Richard II. who limited their 
numbers to four; but his successor Henry IV. increased 
them to forty-six. Their motto was ties in nno , signifying 
the three theological virtues. This order received its de- 
nomination from a custom of bathing before they received 
the golden spur. The order of the Bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was revived under George I. by a so- 
lemn creation of a great number of knights; and was much 
enlarged by George IV. while regent, in 1815. 

BA TH , a city in Somersetshire, famous, from the times 
of the Romans, for its hot springs. The waters are not only 
used as baths, but internally as medicine, and great benefits 
are derived from them in gouty, paralytic, bilious, and a 
variety of other cases. Bath is a place of such general re- 
sort, that it seems like a great national hospital; it is so far, 
however, from being a house of mourning, that it oxet eels 
every other part of England in amusements and dissipation. 
It is laid out in squares, circuses, crescents, terraces, &c. 
these arc constructed of white free-stone, which abounds in 
the neighbourhood, and are constructed in an elegant style 
of architecture. It is seated on the river Avon, which is 
navigable hence to the sea; but, in its later improvements, 
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originally stood. The principal seasons for the waters ■ 

spring and autumn; and, besides the great uBmvJ,*** 
are several other hospitals and aIins-houS6S, tortuc 
and support of indigent patients. The number of inhabit- 
ants is ( J 831) 38,81 1 . Considerable manufactures of cloth 
are carried on near Bath. It sends two members to par- 
liament, and is 13 miles E. S. E. of Bristol, and 106 W. of 
London. Market on Wednesday and Saturday. 

To BATHE, v. a. [but ham, Sax.] to wash as in a bath; to 
soften or supple by the outward application of warm liquors; 
to wash any thing. 

BATII-KOL, s. [Hub. the daughter of the voice] a name 
whereby the Jewish writers distinguish the revelation which 
God made of his will to his chosen people, when, upon the 
death of Malaehi, all prophecies had ceased in Israel. 

BATH-M K'TAL, s. mixed metal, otherwise called Prince $ 
Metal. 

BATING, or ABATING, prep, except. 

BATOO'N, s. [baton, Fr.] a truncheon or staff, borne by 
a marshal as a mark of his dignity. A stick or dub. 

BATTA'LIA, s. [butt a glia, Ital.] the order of battle. 

BATTAT.ION, s. [bat tail Ion, Fr.] a body of infantry drawn 
up in order of battle, seldom short of 700, nor exceeding 
1000 men. It is generally ranged in six ranks. 

BATTEL , or BATTLE , a town of Sussex, celebrated 
for its manufacture of gunpowder. Here William Duke of 
Normandy founded an abbey, in memory of bis victory over 
Harold Jf. between this place and Hastings; some magni- 
ficent. remains of which are still standing. It has a market 
on Thursday; and is 24 miles E. of Lewes, and 56 S. E. of 
London. Population 2582 

BATTEN, s. a scantling of wood, seldom exceeding four 
inches in breadth, nnrl generally about an inch thick 

To BATTEN, v. a. [batten, 'l ent.] to glut or satiate one's 
self; to grow fat, to live luxuriously. Applied to land, to 
make fruitful. 

BATTER, s. in Cookery, a mixture of Hour, eggs, and 
milk, beaten together with some liquor. 

To BATTER, v. a. [battre, Fr.j to beat.; to beat down. 
Most commonly applied to the batterng of walls by engines, 
cannon, Ac. To wear with beating. 

BATTERY, s . [batter ie, Fr.] in Fortification, a place 
where artillery is planted in order to play upon the enemy. 

In Law, the beating any person unjustly. 

BATTLE, s. [batnillc, Fr.j a fight between two armies, or 
numerous bodies of men. Svxox. The light of two indi- 
viduals is frequently, but improperly, called a battle, instead 
of a combat ; for a battle supposes a number on both sides. 
Battle is used for the conflict between two armies. Engage- 
ment for the encounter between two fleets. 

To BATTLE, v. a. [baltailler, Fr.] to engage in battle, o. 
contend in any manner whatever. 

BATTLE-ARRAY, s. arrangement, or order of battle; the 
proper disposition of men in order to engage an enemy. 

BATTLE-AXE, s. a weapon made use of in former times: 
frequent mention is made of it by historians, though none 
have left a description of it. 

BATTLE DOOR, s. an instrument use! to strike a shut- 
tlecock; it consists of a handle and a broad blade. 

BATTLEFIELD , a village in Shropshire?, 5 miles N. 
of Shrewsbury, where a victory was gained by Henry IV. 
over the rebels under Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur. It 
is governed by a constable, and consists of about .400 
houses and 1400 inhabitants. It has a large church, and 
one long street, paved; but no manufactory. 
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BATTLEMENTS, s. notches on the top of a tower, wall, 
parapet, &c. to look through, in ordc?r to annoy an enemy. 

BATTO'LOGY, s. [fiarroXoyia, Gr.] a tedious circumlo- 
cution, or frequent repetition of the same word. 

BA'TTON, s. in Merchandise, a name given to certain 
pieces of wood or deal for flooring and other purposes. 

BA VA'RIAt a kingdom of Germany, bounded on the N, 
by Bohemia, and the Upper Palatinate; on the E. by Austria, 
the archbishopric of Saltzburg, and the bishopric of Passau ; on 
the S.by the bishopric of Brixen, and the Tyrol; and on the 
W. by the river Lech. It is about 125 miles in length from 
E. to \V. and 87 in breadth from N. to S. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, the Inn, the Iser, and the Lech. 
The air is wholesome, and the soil fertile in wine, wheat, 
and good pastures; hut the country, having little trade, is 
poor. It is divided into the Upper and Lower; and Munich 
is the capital. 

BA'VAROY, s. a kind of cloak or surtout. 

BABBLE, s. [baubellnm, barbarous Lat.] a plaything. 

Figuratively, any thing of a trifling nature. 

BA'VIX, s. a sort of brush faggots; a piece of waste 
wood. In War, bavins are used to fill up ditches. 

BAWBEE', ,s. in Scotland, a halfpenny. 

BA'WCOCK, s. a fine fellow. 

BAWD, s. [baude, old Fr.] a person of either sex, who 
lives by procuring women for lewd purposes. 

BA'WUILY, ad. obscenely, unchastely, or immodestly. 

BA'WDRY, s. the acting like a bawd. Unchaste and 
obscene language. 

BA'WDY, a. that expresses obscenity or unchaste ideas 
m plain terms; and carries with it the idea of impudence. 

BA WDY-HOUSE, s. a place where strumpets carry on 
il.i ir immodesty, and prostitution is practised. 

To BAWL, v. a. [hula, Lat.] to proclaim any thing with a 
loud voice. Neuteny, to cry with vehemence; to shout. 

B VWS1N, s. iu Natural History, a badger. 

RA W Til K, or Ban try , a town in the West. Riding of 
Yorkshiie, on the borders of Nottinghamshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is three furlongs iu length on 
the load from London to York, and has been long noted 
for millstones and grindstones. It is seated on the river 
Idle; and is 9 miles S. by E. of Doncaster, and 153 N. of 
London. Population 1 1 4V>. 

BAY, s. \hadins, Lat. bm/e, Belg.] applied to the colour of 
a horse, is that which inclines to red, and approaches near 
to a chesmit. The light and gilded bays have a greater 
cast of the yellow; the dun, scarlet, and blood bay, a greater 
mixture of red; and the chesnut hay, that which resembles 
the colour of a chesnut. In Geography, a part of the sea, 
which runs into the land, and is broader in Lhe middle than 
at its entrance, or mouth. Figuratively, the state of being 
surrounded by enemies, which cannot he escaped but by 
making head against them. In Architecture, used to sig- 
nify the largeness of a building; thus a barn, which has a 
floor and two heads, is called a barn and two bays. In 
Botany, the laurus , a kind of evergreen, which used to be 
formed into wreaths, as a reward for poets, &c. Heuce it 
is used as a token of honour, and a mark of merit. 

To BAY, v. a. [abboyn\ Fr.] to bark at; to surround, in 
the same manner as hounds do their prey. 

BAY-SALT, s. salt made of sea-water, which receives 
its consistence from the heat, of the sun, and its name from 
its brown colour. Bv letting the sea-water into square pits 
or basons, its surface being struck and agitated by the rays 
of the sun, it thickens at first imperceptibly, and becomes 
covered over with a slight crust, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into salt. The 


water in this condition is scalding hot, and the crystalliza- 
tion is perfected in eight, ten, or at most fifteen days, 

BA Y-WINDOW, s. a window which swells or projects 
outwards; a bow window. 

BA' YARD, s . a horse of a bay colour. 

BA YONET, s. [ bayonettc , Fr.] a short broad dagger, 
made lancet-fashion, with a round hollow iron handle, 
which goes over the muzzle of a musket, and fixes it to it. 

BA YO'NNE , a city and sea-port of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, and the see of a bishop. 
Here the bayonet was invented, and it still bears the 
name of the city. The chief trade arises out of its rela- 
tions with Spain ; and it is a kind of emporium for the 
merchandise of that country. Its chocolate is in great 
request ; and it also exports wines, woollen cloths, silks, 
cottons, &c. The rivers Nive and Adour unite their 
streams in the middle of the city, and proceed from thence 
to the sea, at the distance of three miles. The citadel is 
the strongest in France, and a frontier barrier towards 
Spain. Hither, in 1808, the emperor Napoleon decoyed 
the royal family of Spain, and having obtained from them 
the renunciation of the Spanish kingdom, which he after- 
wards transferred to his brother Joseph, he sent them into 
the interior of France as prisoners. Bayonne is 104 miles 
S. by W. of Bourdeaux, and 425 S. by W. of Paris. 

BA'Y-YARN, s. yarn proper for making baize. 

BAZA'R, or BAZAA'R, s. [buzzar, Pcrs.] a market; a 
kind of covered market-place. 

BDF/LLTUM, (in pronunciation the b is generally drop- 
ped) s. [ficeWwv, Gr.] a gum-resin, somewhat resembling 
myrrh in appearance, brought from the Levant; it. is met 
with in single drops of a very irregular size, some of which 
are as large as a hazel-nut. Its colour is dusky, and its 
taste bitterish. People are no more agreed about the true 
nature of bdellium , than they are about the maimer how 
it is produced ; and it is much doubted whether the 
bdellium of the ancients be the same with the modern 
kind. In Pharmacy, this gum is allowed to he an emol- 
lient and discutient, and a powerful aperient and detergent, 
according lo its age; for it is more so when new and fresh 
than afterwards. 

BE, an article used in composition, and borrowed from 
the Saxon; sometimes it is a mere expletive; otherwise it 
signifies upon , cbont; as, to be-spaf/rr , to hr- sprinkle. 

To BE, v. n. [ bcou , Sax.] a auxiliary verb, by which we 
form the passive ; sometimes used to confirm the state or 
condition of a thing, and at others its existence. To he 
reserved for a person future, in opposition to present. 

BEACH, g. that part of the sea-shore which is washed by 
its waves; lhe strand. 

BEACHED, a. exposed to the sea-waves. 

BE' A CHY, a. abounding in beaches. 

BE' A ( 7/ Y-ll EA XL a promontory on the coast of Susse v , 
between Hastings and Shoreham ; where the French fleet 
defeated the English and Dutch in June 1690. Lat. 50° 
4\ 24" N. Ion. 0° 15' 12" E. from Greenwich. 

BE ACON, s. [ bcacen , Sax.] a signal, or combustibles 
raised on an eminence, to be fired as the signal of an 
enemy’s approach ; a signal or mark, for the direction 
of vessels: a lighthouse, or pharos. 

BF/ACONAGE, s. a tax paid for the use and mainte- 
nance of a beacon. 

BE'ACONSFIELD , a town in Bucks, with a small 
market on Thursday. It stands on an eminence on the 
road from London to Oxford; 8 miles N. W. of Uxbridge, 
and 23 W. N. W. of London. Population 1763. 

BEAD, [from beade, Sax.] a small louud piece of glass 
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or other substance, strung upon a thread, and used by 
the Romanists to count their sins and prayers. A little 
ball, strung in numbers, as an ornament for women, and 
worn round the neck in necklaces. Any small globular 
body. In Architecture, a round moulding or astragal, re- 
sembling a necklace. 

BEADLE, s. [bydel, Sax. a public crier, herald, or 
messenger. In Law, one who cites people to appear at a 
court; one whose office is to punish or apprehend strollers, 
vagrants, and petty offenders in a parish. At the Univer- 
sity, the Yeoman beadle walks before the masters in public pro- 
cessions; and 9 Squire beadles attend peculiarly on the vice- 
chancellor, and are generally masters of arts. 

BF/ADPROOF, s. among Distillers, a way of determin- 
ing the strength of a spirit, from the bubbles or beads 
raised by shaking in a phial. 

BF/A DROLL, s . a list or catalogue of such as arc to be 
mentioned at prayers. A list.. 

BEADSMAN, s. one who devotes himself entirely to 
prayer; or undertakes to pray for another. 

BEAGLE, s. [ bigle , Fr.] in Natural History, an English 
hound, of a small size, used in hunting hares. 

BEAK, s . [bee, Fr.] the bill of a bird, or any thing which 
resembles it. The fore part of a ship. 

BEAKED, a. sharp-pointed; resembling a beak. 

BEAKER, s. [ becher , (Term.] a flagon; a vessel for drink. 

BE A I/, s. a pimple; an eruption in the skin. A bile, or 
boil. 

BEAM, s. [from beam. Sax.] in Building, a large piece of 
wood lying across the walls of a building, supporting the 
principal rafters of the roof. Applied to a Balance, that 
piece of iron, &o. which supports the scales. Among 
Weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood, placed lengthwise 
nil the back part of the loom, on which the threads of the 
warp arc rolled and unrolled as the work advances; like- 
wise the cylinder, or round piece of wood on which the 
stiill* is rolled as it is weaved, placed on the forepart, of the 
loom. A ray of light darted or emitted from any luminous 
body. Applied to an Anchor, the straight part or shank, 
to which the hooks are fastened. Syxov. We say rays 
of light, beams of the sun; by the first of which expres- 
sions we mean, that those are rays which shine early in 
the morning; by the second, that those are beams which 
gleam at noon. 

To BEAM, v . a. to emit or dart rays. 

BE 1 A MINSTER , a town in Dorsetshire, with a market 
on Thursday, and manufactures of iron, copper, and can- 
vass. It is a pretty place, seated on the river Bert, 1 A 
miles W. N. W. of Dorchester, and 132 W. by S. of 
J. on don. Population 2968. 

BEAMLESS, a . emitting no beams of light. 

BF/A MY, a . that darts rays; shining; radiant. 

BEAN, s. [bean , Sax.] in Botany, a kind of pulse. 

To BEAR, v. a. [beoran, beran , Sax.] in its primary sense, 
to support, to stand under, or carry a burden; to deliver or 
carry; to wear. Used with name , to go by. To support, 
sustain, or keep from falling; to endure; to permit, or 
suffer without resentment ; to produce, to bring forth. 
To carry away by violence. Joined with down, to over- 
come, or carry along with one like a torrent. To hear 
a head , in Distillery, to shew itself to be proof by 
frothing when shook. To bear a body , in Painting, 
capable of being well ground down, and mixing with 
oil, so as not to shew any grit or particles. Joined to 
price, to sell well, or at a certain value. To endure the 
frown of adversity ; to suffer without remonstrance or 
complaint. To produce fruit, applied to vegetables. To 


bear oft', to carry away by force. 7o bear upon, to stand 
firm without falling. To bear out , to support or maintain 
one's opinion. 

BEAR, s. in Natural History, a wild beast with long 
shaggy hairs, hooked claws, feeding on fruits, honey, 
bees, and flesh ; and sleeping away the greater part of 
winter. The females go no longer than thirty days, 
when they generally produce five young ones. Bear,* in 
Astronomy, is applied to two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere, called the greater and the less . In 
the tail of the last is the pole star, never distant above two 
degrees from the pole. 

BEARA LSTON , a small town in Devonshire, that had 
a market on Thursday, now disused. It has no fairs ; dis- 
franchised by the reform bill ; 10 miles N. of Plymouth, and 
212. S. by W. of London ; inhabitants (w’ith Ben Ferris) 1 876. 

BEARD, s. [beard, Sax.] the hair which grows on a 
person’s checks, lips, and chin, which has given no 
small cause of contention in the military, civil, and eccle- 
siastical world. The Chinese are very fond of long beards; 
but nature having been very sparing to them, they look on 
the Europeans as very great men, on account of this advan- 
tage. Applied to vegetables, it signifies the prickles which 
grow on the ears of corn. In an arrow, it is the barb, or 
forked point at the head. In Astronomy, the beard of a 
comet, is the rays emitted towards the part to which it 
moves. 

To BEARD, r. a. to take a person by the beard, inelud- 
ing the idea of strength and contempt in the agent. 

BEARDED, a. an epithet applied to a person that has 
a beard. Applied to vegetables, that has long ears, like 
those growing on the ears of corn. Applied to instruments, 
that is forked like a fish-hook; barbed, or jagged. 

BEARDLESS, a. without a beard. Figuratively, young. 

BF/AREB, s. a carrier or conveyer of a thing from one to 
another. One who supports or sustains, applied to dignity. 
That which supports or upholds, applied to strength. That 
which produces or yields fruit, applied to vegetables. 

BE A R-G AH DEN, s. a place wherein bears are kept for 
diversion. Figuratively, any place where low diversions are 
exhibited, and tumult and confusion are customary. 

BE'AIUNG, s, the act of supporting a weight; the carry- 
ing a burden. In Geography, and Navigation, the situa- 
tion of one. place to another, with regard to tin* points of 
the compass. In Sea-language, when a ship sails towards 
the shore before the wind, she is said to hair in with the 
land or harbour. To let the ship sail more before the 
wind, is to Inar up. To put, her right before the wind, is 
to bear round. A ship that keeps off from the land, is said 
to bear off'. When a ship to the windward comes under 
another ship’s stern, and so gives her the wind, she is said 
to hear under her lee . 

BEAR’S- FOOT, s. a plant; the stinking hellebore. 

BEAST, s. [ beste , old Fr.] an animal no* endued with 
reason, generally four-footed, and no covering nor dress 
but that which nature has furnished it with. Figuratively, 
a person who acts inconsistently with the character of a 
rational creature; a brutal savage m«n. 

BF/ASTLINESS, s. that which is unworthy of a man; 
that which is indecent and disgustful. 

BEASTLY, a. that resembles a boast, in form, or qua* 
lities; derogatory to human nature. 

To BEAT, v. a. [preterit beat , part. pass, beat, beaten: 
battre , Fr.] to strike a person; to pound; to reduce to pow- 
der ; to forge; to snbduc, overcome, or vanquish; to mix 
together by violent stirring. Used with the particle down, 
to lessen the price. Used with brains or head, to apply 
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one's thoughts to a difficult subject. “To heat his brains 
about things impossible.' / Iayic. “"Waste his time, and 
beat his head about tho Latin Grammar.” Locke. Neu- 
lerlv, to mow, or throb, applied to tho pulse, or tho heart. 
To beat up for soldiers , to go about with a drum, in order 
to raise n emits. The wo rcl up is an expletive, and might 

left out. Synon. Ill order to heat , we must redouble 
the blows: but to strike, we only give one. We are never 
beaten without being struck; but we are often struck with- 
out being beaten. 

BEAT, s. a stroke; the sound made by a drum, when struck 
by the sticks; the stroke or throb of the pulse or heart. 

BEATER, s . an instrument by which blows or strokes are 
given; a pestle. A person given to blows. 

BEATIFIC, or BEA'ITFK * A L, a. [bratifeas, Lat.] that 
can render a person completely happy; blissful. An epithet 
used by divines for the bliss of heaven. 

BEATIFIC ALLY, ad. in such a manner as to make a 
person perfectly happy. 

BEATIFK-ATBLN, a. in the Romish Church, an acknow- 
ledgment that a person is in heaven, and may he esteemed 
as blessed; but not allowed the honours of saints, conferred 
by canonization. 

To BEATIFY, v. a. [beatifico, I .at.] to make perfectly 
happv; to bless with a place in the heavenly mansions. 

BF/ATING, s’, a punishment indicted with blows. 

BEATITUDE, s. [ beatitude , Lat.] in Divinitv, a state of 
perfect happiness, free from defect or interruption, applied 
to that of the deceased saints, and angels, in heaven. 

BEATS, s. in Cloek or Watch-work, the strokes made by 
the fangs or pallet of the spindle of the balance. 

BEAl T , bo, a. [Fr.] an eHi ininate person of the male sex, 
who is passionately fond of dress; a fop; a dandy. A lady’s 
suitor. A man of fashion. 

BEAUMONDE, bo-mond, s. [Fr.] the fashionable world. 

BEA'VEK, a, [birere, Fr.] in Natural History, an animal 
which lives sometimes by land, and sometimes by water, 
about four feet long, and weighs from 50 to GOlb. Its hair 
is either brown, while, or black ; that on the belly is a 
very fine down about an inch long, and is used for hats. 
Its tail resembles that of a fish more than any land animal, 
serves it instead of a trowel in building, and of a rudder in 
swimming. 

BEATISll, bo-ish, a. resembling a beau; effeminately 
nice; foppish. 

BRA UMA' RTS, a borough of N. Wales, and the county- 
town of Anglesea, with markets on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, for corn, butter, and cheese. It stands on the Menay, 
and was fortified with a castle by Edward I. and has an 
excellent harbour. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
two bailiffs, and twenty-one common-councif-men. Here 
the general quarter-sessions are held, and the county gaol 
is kept. It was formerly a place of good trade, and lies on 
the road from Chester to Holyhead ; 59 miles \V. by N. of 
Chester, and 25 1 N. \V. of London. Beaumaris, jointly with 
three other parishes in Anglesea, sends one representative to 
parliament. Population 2197. 

BEAUTEOUS, bu-te-us, a. formed with such elegance 
and symmetry, as to raise an agreeable sensation in the 
mind; fair; elegant.; pleasing to the sight. 

BEAUTEOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise an 
idea of regular features, fineness of shape, &c.; orna- 
mentally; gracefully. 

BEAUTIFUL, bu-tc-ful, a. having all the symmetry of 
parts necessary to convey the idea of beauty. Adorned; 
embellished; ornamented; graceful. 

To BEAUTIFY, v. a. to recommend any thing by 
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heightening or increasing its charms. To adorn; to orna* 
rnent; to embellish. 

BEAUTY, bu-te, s. [bcaute, Fr.] a certain composition 
of colour and figure, including grace, elegance, and dignity, 
which raises delight and approbation in the beholder. 
Figuratively, applied to Music, Painting, Architecture 
Krai nary, and Literary Compositions, implying an idea 
of excellence in the object, capable of raising delight in 
the mind. A person blessed with all that symmetry of 
features, See. that raises delight in the mind of a beholder, 
and extorts approbation by its excellencies. Syxox. By 
a handsome woman, we understand one that is graceful and 
well- shaped, with a regular disposition of features; by a 
pretty, we mean one that is delicately made, and whose 
features are so formed as to please ; by a beautiful , an 
union of both. When applied to other things, beautiful 
relates to something moie serious and engaging; pretty, to 
somewhat more gay and diverting; this is the reason why 
we say a beautiful tragedy, but a pretty comedy. 

BEAUTYSPOT, s. something artfully made use of to 
heighten the charms of a person; a patch; a foil. 

To BECA'LM, c. a. to reduce a storm, or tempestuous 
commotion of the elements, to rest and quietness. Figu- 
ratively, to pacify the turbulent passions that disturb the 
mind. 

BKCA1TCO, v. [hccqfifjo, Span.] a bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on tigs and grapes; a tig-pecker. 

BE( A U S F, eonj. [from be, Sax. and mwAe] used to imply 
a reason, or cause of an assertion or truth which comes 
before it. 

BF. CCLJCS, a corporate town in Suffolk, with a good 
market on Saturday. It is a large town; has a handsome 
clmrch, with a lofty steeple, and a grammar-school endowed 
with ten scholarships for Emmanuel college, Cambridge. It 
is seated on the Wavcney, 12 miles S. \V. of Yarmouth, 
and 109 X. E. of London. Poplation 3862. 

BE'CIIICS, bc-kiks, a. [from Gr.] in Pharmacy, 

medicines to relieve a cough. 

BECK, s. [ beacn , Sax.] an external sign, generally made 
with the head, hut sometimes with the hand. A small 
stream of water, issuing from some bower or spring, from 
beev, Sax. Hence the term Hell-becks, applied to little 
brooks in the rough and wild mountains about Richmond 
near Lancashire. 

To BE CKON, v. a. to make signs to a person. 

To BECO'ME, v. a . [pret. I became, comp. pret. I have 
become ] to be made; to grow; to alter or change from one 
state to another. Used with of, to happen, to fall out, to 
be the end of. 

To BECO'ME, v. a. applied to persons, to appear worthy 
of, to adorn, or grace. Applied to things, to suit; to he 
proper for ; to agree, or be so adapted to the circum- 
stances of a person as to he graceful. 

BECO'MING, part . adj. acquiring a grace from its suit- 
ableness or propriety; graceful; ornamental. 

BECO'MINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to suit the 
circumstances, rank, and character of a person. 

BED, s. [bed. Sax.] a place designed for a person to 
sleep or lie on, made of a sacking covering, stuffed with 
feathers, flocks, & c. Figuratively, lodging; marriage. In 
Gardening, a piece of made ground, enriched with manure. 
See. for raising plants and other vegetables. The channel 
of a river. In Natural History, a range or layer of earth 
or mineral substance, a stratum. The place where any 
thing is generated, or deposited. To be brought to bed of 
a son , to be delivered of, & c. To make a bed , to shake it, 
lay the clothes smooth, and make it fit to be lain on. Bed 
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in Gunnery, a solid piece of oak, hollowed in the middle, 
to receive the brccch and half the trunnions. 

To BED, v . a. to place in a bed; to go to bed with; to lay 
in order, or in security. Neuterly, to cohabit. 

To BEDA'BBLE, v. a. to wet or besprinkle, so as to occa- 
sion inconvenience or uneasiness. 

To BEDA'GGLE, v. a. to daub, dirt, or splash the bottom 
of a garment, by walking carelessly in wet weather. 

BE'DAL , or Bedalc, a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a good market on Tuesday. It is a small 
place, seated on a little brook, 10 miles E. S. E. of Rich- 
mond, and 222 N. N. W. of London. Population 2707. 

To BEDA'SH, v. a. to wet a person with water by heating 
it with a stick, or casting a stone in for that purpose. 

To BEDAUB, v. a. to cover a thing with dirt. Figura- 
tively, to apply or lay on paint in a rough manner. 

To BEDA'ZZLE, v. «. to overpower the sight by too 
much brightness or lustre. 

BEDCHAMBER, s. a room furnished with a bed, and 
set apart for sleeping in. Lords of the Bedchamber , are 
ten, of the lirst. rank, who attend in their turns one week 
in the king’s bedchamber , lying on a pallet bed all night, 
and waiting on him whenever he eats in private. The first 
of them is called (jroom of the stole. 

BEDCLOTHES, s. the blankets, quilt, coverlit, &c. 
which are spread over a bed. 

BK'DDING, s. [bedinye, Sax.] the bed, with its blankets, 
quilt, coverlit, &c. 

To BEDECK, v. a. to embellish; to adorn; to grace. 

BEDHOUSE, s. [bom he.de, Sax. and /?o??sr?] an hospital 
or almshouse. 

To BE DEW,?’, a. to moisten gently, as with the fall of dew. 

BE' I) FELLOW, s. one who lies in the same bed. 

BE DFORD, the county town of Bedfordshire, with 
markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. It is seated on the 
river Ouse, which divides it into two parts, united by a 
bridge with a gate at each end. It lias five churches, 
and formerly had a strong castle, whose site is now a 
very fine bowling-green. It is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, a recorder, and town-clerk. There; was a consider- 
able manufacture of thread-lace, now greatly injured by the 
lace-frame. The. Tuesday market is held on the south side for 
cattle; and that on Saturday, on the north-side, for corn. 
It is 27 miles E. by N. of Buckingham, and .00 N. W. of 
London. It has the title of a duchy, and sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Population about 6000. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, a county in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, 35 miles long, and 22 broad. It contains 124 pa- 
rishes, 10 market-towns; 275,200 acres; and a popula- 
tion of 95,383 souls. It sends four members to parlia- 
ment, two for the county, and two for the county-town 
and abounds in cattle, corn, and rich pastures. It is 
noted for barley, and manufactures of bone-lace and straw- 
goods. 

To BEDI'GHT, v. a . to set. off with dress, or other ex- 
ternal ornaments; to bedeck; to adorn 

To BEDI'M, v . a. to darken; to make dim; to cloud; to 
obscure by great brightness. 

To BEDl'ZEN, v. a. to dress out. A low word. 

BE'DLAM, s, [corrupted from Bethlehem , a religious 
house near Moorfields in London, converted into an hos- 
pital for mad people] a house set apart for the abode and 
cure of lunatics. 

BE'DLAM, a. belonging to a mad-house. 

BE'DLAM ITE, s. an inhabitant of Bedlam ; a mad person. 

BE'DMAKER, s. a person in the universities, whose 
office is to make the beds, and clean the chambers. 
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To BEDRA'GGLE, v. a. to dirt or soil the lower part of 
a garment, by letting it drag in the dirt. 

To BEDUE'NCH, v. a . to soak; to saturate with mois- 
ture. 

BEDRIDDEN, a. [bedrida, Sax.] worn out by age and 
sickness, so as to be unable to quit the bed. 

BE'DRITE, s . the privilege of the marriage-bed. 

BEDSTEAD, s, the frame on which the l>» d is laid. 

To BKDU'NG, v. a . to cover or manure with dung. 

To BEDU'ST, v. a . to spiiukle with dust. 

BED XVIN-MA (IN A, a village in Wiltshire, .0 miles S. 
W. of Hungerford, which has neither market nor fair; but 
is a borough by prescription, and sends two members to 
parliament. It is said to have been a consult ruble place 
in the time of the Saxons, and traces of foitilicatious as 
they are supposed, are still remaining. It is 70 miles W.of 
London. 

BEK, s. [ bro , Sax.] an insect that makes honey. Figu- 
ratively, an industrious, busy, careful person. 

BEECH, s. [ bece , Sax.] a useful timber tree, from whose 
fruit an oil is extracted, much esteemed by the French. 

BEEC11EN, a. [ buccnr, Sax.] consisting of beech; be- 
longing to beech; made of beech wood. 

BEE-EATER, s. a bird that feeds upon bees. 

BEEF, s. [bauf Fr.] the flesh of the bull, ox, or cow, 
prepared for the market or the table. 

BEEFEATER, s. a yeoman Of the guards. The word is 
corrupted from beaufetter , one who attends at the sideboard, 
which was anciently placed in a bcaufet. The business of lie*, 
beefeaters was, and still partly is, to attend the. king at nn a Is. 

BHK'IUVE, s. the case, or box, in which bees are kept. 

BELLE, s. a kind of pick-axe used by miners for sepai.it- 
ing ores from the rocks in which they lie. In Cornwall it is 
called a tuhbcr. 

BEEN, part, preterit of To Bk. 

BEER, s. [here, Sax. or hir, Brit.] a liquor prepared from 
malt and hops, and rendered vinous by fermentation. 

BEES , ST. a village in Cumberland, near the sea, live 
miles S. of Whitehaven. Between this place and \\ bite- 
haven the shore makes a sweep into the sea, and rises into 
a lofty promontory, called St. Bees* Head, on which is a 
lighthouse. Here is an ancient free school, and the re- 
mains of a priory, the nave of its church being used as the. 
parish-church. 

BEESTINGS, *. See Bilstinos. 

BEET, s. [beta, Lat.] the name of a plant, of which 
there are several species. It is boiled like parsnips, and 
often makes one of the ingredients of a soup or salad. 

BEETLE, 5 . [bytel. Sax.] an insect that flies about in 
summer evenings, having four wings; the two outward be- 
ing only sheaths for the others; they arc black, and abound 
in damp places, such as vaults under ground. Also a great 
sledge, used to beat down piles, stakes, w’edges, &e. A 
wooden mallet, used in beating hemp. 

To BEETLE, v. n. to jut out; to bang over. 

BEETLF.IIEADED, a. having a dull, stupid, or unthink- 
ing head, like that of a wooden beetle. 

BEEVES, s. [the plural of beef] oxen, cattle, bullocks. 

To BEFA'L, v . n . to happen. This word is commonly 
taken in an ill sense; as, “The w T orst. *luit. may brful." 

To BEFIT, v. «. to suit; to tally with; to become. 

To BEFOO'L, v. a . to delude; to infatuate; to lead into 
error. To deride; to treat a person as a fool. 

BEFO'RE, prep . [beforan, Sax.] farther onward in place; 
in the front of, not behind; in the presence of; in sight of, 
under the cognizance of; in the power of; preceding in 
time; in preference to; prior to, superior to. 

2 B 
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BEFO'RE, ad. earlier in time; in time past; previously 
to; to this time, hitherto; already; further onward in place. 

BEFO'REIIAND, ad . in a state of anticipation, or pre- 
occupation; previously, by way of preparation, in a state of 
accumulation, or so as that more has been received than 
expended; preliminary; antecedently; aforetime. 

BEFO'RKTIM E, ad. formerly; of old time. 

To BEFO'RTIJNE, v. n. to betide; to happen to. 

To BKFOU'L, r. a. to daub, smear, or dirt. 

To BEFRIE ND, v. a. to do a kindness to a person; to 
confer a favour; to countenance or support; to benefit. 

To BEG, v. a. [beggeren, Teul.J to pray, entreat, petition, 
or crave charity, favour, or assistance. To take a thing for 
granted without sutlicient evidence. 

To BEGE'T, r. a. [preterit I begot, or begat , I have be- 
gotten; beget fay). Sax.] to generate, or bring forth. To 
produce as effects, or accidents, 

BEGETTER, s. he that generates; a procreator. 

BEGGAR, s. a supplieator; one who lives upon alms; a 
vagrant. One who assumes what he does not prove, or 
“hogs the question." 

To BEGGAR, v. a. to reduce from plenty to want. 

BF/GGARLINESK, s. a quality which would periuil a per- 
son to submit to any meanness for the sake of a subsistence. 

BF/GGARLY, a. poor; mean; indigent; penurious 

BEGGARLY, ad. meanly; despicably; indigently. 

BETS OAKY, s. extreme poverty, or indigence. 

To BKGl'N, v. n. [preterit l began, or begun, I have be- 
gun ; beginnnn, Sax.] to enter upon something new; to 
commence any action or state ; to enter upon existence ; 
to have its original; to take rise. Actively, to do the first 
act of any thing; to trace, from any thing as the first ground. 
To begin with: to enter upon. 

BEGl'NNER, s. he that gives the first cause or original 
to any thing; an inexperienced attempter. 

BEGI NNING, s. the first original or cause; the entrance 
into act or being; the state in which any tiling first is; the 
rudimeuts or first grounds or materials. 

To BEGI RD, v. a. [preterit I begirt , or begirded , I 
have begirt] to bind with a girdle ; to surround ; to en- 
circle; to shut in with a siege; to beleaguer. 

BE'GLERBKG, s. [Turk.] the chief governor of a pro- 
vince, among the Turks. 

To BEGNA'W, (g not sounded) v. a. to bite; to eat away; 
to gnaw incessantly; to corrode; to nibble. 

BEGO'NE, interject, go away; hence; baste away. 

BEGOT, BEGOTTEN, part. pass, of the verb beget. 

To BEGUl'LK, v. a. [ begulian. Sax.] to cheat to impose 
upon, or deceive. To evade. To amuse fraudulently. 

BEHA'LF, s. interest; side; party; favour; cause favour- 
ed : support. To speak on a person’s behalf. 

To BEIIA'VE, v. a. to demean, act, or conduct one’s self. 

BEHAVIOUR, s. a manner of behaving one’s self; 
elegance of manners; conduct; demeanour; course of life. 
To be vpon one's behaviour, a familiar phrase, implying 
such a state as requires great caution. 

To BEHE'AD, v. a. to cut off a person's head. In Eu- 
rope, this is the punishment of the great and nobly born. 
]n China, it is the punishment of the lowest sort of people, 
while their superiors arc hanged on accouut of their quality. 

BEHE'Ll), part. pass, of Behold. 

BEllK'MOTH, $. [Heb.] a monstrous creature men- 
tioned by Job, which some imagine to be the whale; others 
the sea-calf, or ox. Some of the fathers thought it to be the 
devil, and others the elephant. In the Hebrew language, it 
signifies a beast in general, and particularly the larger sorts 
that are tit for service. 


BETIEN, or BEN, s. in the Materia Modica, the name of 
two roots, the one white, the other red, both accounted 
cordials and restoratives, but neither is received into the 
present practice. A fruit resembling the tamarisk, from 
which perfumers extract an oil, called “oil of Ben." 

BEHE'ST, s. [be and ha>$ , Sax.] the positive commands of 
a superior to and inferior. Precept; mandate. 

BE11FND, prep, [ta* and hitidan. Sax.] at a person’s 
back ; backwards ; following ; remaining after a person's 
departure, or death. Applied to motion, at a distance from 
what moves or goes before, with the verb leave; as, “It 
leaves our sense behind.” Dryd. Used comparatively, it 
implies great inferiority, or less worth. Adverbially, some- 
thing not yet discovered or perceived by the mind. 

BEHI NDHAND, ad. applied to persons who live beyond 
their income, and in debt. Not on equal terms. 

To BEHO LD, v. a. [preterit I beheld, I have beheld, or 
beholden ; behea/den , Sax.) to view; to look upon; to see; to 
have a person in sight, including the idea of attention, or 
looking on him for some time. Synov. We see whatever 
strikes the sight; we look at an object when we designedly 
cast our eye upon it; we behold it, when we look with 
attention; view, when we survey it. 

B KIIO'LI) ! an interjection of the same force with to. 

BEHO LDEN, part, indebted to; under obligation to. 

BKIIO'LDER, s. one who casts his eyes upon an object. 

BEHOLDING, s. the same as beholden; obligation. 
This word is seldom used by elegant writers. 

BEHOO'F, s. [bc/uf c. Sax.] an obligation which a person 
lies under; also the profit, benefit, or advantage, which may 
accrue from any thing. 

To BEHOO'VK, v. n. [hehofan, Sax.] to be incumbent on 
a person as a duty; or to be fit in point of convenience. 

BF/ING, the participle of the verb To Be. 

BE'LVG, s. an abstract term, signifying the existence of a 
thing; thus we say, the Supreme Being, a finite being, &<\ 

BEING, c onj. since. Obsolete. 

'To BELA BOUR, v. a. to heat severely; to thump. A low 
and vulgar expression. 

To BELA'CE, or BELA'Y, v. a. in Navigation, to mend a 
rope, by twisting one end over another; to splice. 

BELATED, a. benighted, used to express something 
which ought to have been done, but was omitted at a 
period past. Out of doors late at night. 

To BELA'Y, v. a. to lie in ambush; or to lie in wait for. 

To BELA'Y. See To Bklack. 

To BELCH, v. a. [bcalcan. Sax.] to eructate; to break wind 
from the stomach. To issue out, as by eructation. 

BELCH, s. the act of breaking wind upwards. 

BE LDAM, s. [belle dame, old Fr.] a name given in derision 
to an old woman; a hag. 

To BELE'AGUER, be-lee-gur, v. a. [ beleggcrcn , Bclg.] to 
block up, or besiege a place. 

BELE'AGUER, s. one that besieges a place. 

BELE'MN ITES, s . [from fiiXtpvov, Or.] a fossil, usually call- 
ed a thunder-bolt, arrow-head, or finger-stone. The form is 
various as well as the size, from a quarter of an inch to eight 
inches in length; of different colours; and having a peculiai 
smell when scraped. It is found in all sorts of strata, in beds 
of chalk, clay, gravel, stones, and often in loose flints. 

BELFAST, a borough and sea-port of Ireland, in the 
county of Antrim, in Carrickfergus Bay. It is one of the most 
commercial towns in Ireland, and contains 60,147 inhabit- 
ants, and sends two members to parliament. It stands at 
the mouth of the Lagan, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge ; and by this river and a canal the harbour is cou- 
nected with Lough Neagh. It is 96 miles N. of Dublin. 
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BELFRY, s. [perhaps from beffroi , Fr.J the tower or 
place where the bells of a church are hung and rung. 

BELIAL, s, [from the Hebrew] a wicked man, one who 
is resolved to endure no subjection. The devil. 

To BELVE, or BELY'E, v . a. to counterfeit; to feign; to 
give the lie to; to calumniate. To till with lies. 

BELIEF, s. credit, persuasion, opinion; faith, or firm 
assurance of the truths of religion ; the creed, or form 
containing the articles of faith. The object of belief. 

To BELLE VE, v. a . [gelyfan, Sax.] to assent to the truth 
of a proposition founded on probable arguments; to put con- 
fidence in the veracity or truth of any one. 

BELl'EVElt, s. one who gives assent or credit to a thing; 
one who assents to the truth of Christianity, upon the pro- 
bable arguments produced in its favour. 

BELI KE, ad. perhaps; probably; likely. 

BELL, s . [bcly Sax.] a popular machine or vessel, ranked 
by musicians among the instruments of percussion; made 
of a compound metal of tin and copper, or pewter and cop- 
per, in the proportion of ‘201b. of pewter, or 2Mb. of tin, 
to lOOwt. of copper; hung in steeples of churches, and in 
houses. Its sound arises from a vibratory motion of its 
parts, like that of a musical chord. Those of the Egyp- 
tians are made of wood. The Turks have a very great 
aversion to bells, and prohibit Christians the use of them in 
Constantinople, pretending that the sound of them would 
be troublesome to the souls of the departed. To hear the 
bell, is to surpass others, or be the first, in merit. 

To BELL, e. a. in Botany, to grow in the shape of bells. 
* BELLE, bell, s. [the feminine of beau, Fr.] a smart and 
gay young lady. An elegant and accomplished woman. 

BELLES LE'TTHES, bel lay-tur, s. those branches of 
education that polish and adorn the mind : as languages, 
elassieal learning, both Cheek and Latin, Geography, Rlie- 
oric, Chronology, and History. Polite literature. 

BE'LLFASll IONED, a. that resembles a bell in its shape. 

BELLFLOWER, s. a genus of plants, so called from the 
shape of their blossoms. The species are very numerous. 

BE'LL FOUND Eli, s. a person who casts hells. 

BELLI GERENT, part, [from helium and gero, Lat.] that 
is at war ; that is engaged in war. 

BELLl'GEROUS, a. [bdligcr, Lat.] engaged in, or waging 
war. 

BELLING, part, [a corruption of bellowing or bdlan , 
Sax.] applied to the noise made by a doe at rutting time. 

BELLINGHAM , a town of Northumberland, with a 
market, on Tuesday, seated on the Tyne, 16 miles N.N.W. 
of Hexham, and 300 N. of London. Population UBO. 

BELLOW A, s. in Mythology, the sister and wife of 
Mars, and goddess of war. When war was proclaimed, the 
ncrald set a spear upon a pillar before her temple; and her 
priestesses, in their devotions, used to cut themselves with 
knives to render her propitious. 

To BELLOW, v. n. [bellan. Sax.] to vociferate; to roar; 
to make a very loud noise; applied to that of a bull, the sea 
in a storm, or the outcries of human creatures. 

BELLOW'S, s. [biliy. Sax.] an instrument into which 
air is alternately drawn and expelled, rushing in at some 
apertures in its bottom called feeders, and rushing out by a 
metal tube called its nosle. 

BE'LLUINE, a. [bel/uinus, Lat.] beastly; brutal. 

BELLY, s. [balg, Belg.] that part of the body which 
reaches from the breast to the thighs, and contains the en- 
trails both in men and beasts; the abdomen; used figu- 
ratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 

To BELLY, v. a. to swell; to protuberate, applied to any 
thing which grows larger in one part than it is in another. 


BELLYACHE, bel-le-ake, s . a pain in the belly arising 
from wind, or other flatulencies; the colic. 

• BE'LLYBOUND, a. affected with costiveness. 

BE'LLYFUL, s. a sufficiency of food. Abundance. 

BELLY GOD, s. a glutton, who figuratively makes a god 
of his belly. 

BE'LLY PINCH ED, a. denied, or in want of sufficient 
food; hungry. 

BELLY ROLL, s. in husbandry, a roller or cylinder, used 
to roll ground after it is plowed. 

BE'LLYTIMBEK, s. food, or that which suffices hunger, 
and supports the human fabric, in the same manner as props 
or timber do a dwelling. A low word. 

BE'LLYWORM, s. a worm which broods in the entrails 
of animals, 

HE LM AN, t. a parish crier; a superior kind of watch' 
man, with a hell, which he rings at certain places in his 
parish, before he makes his proclamation, or repeats some 
verses on the eve of a festival. 

BELMETAL, s. the metal of which bells ate made. 

To B FLOCK, v. a. to fasten, as with a lock. 

BE'LOMANCY, s. [pt'Xog and yavrtiu , Or.] divination by 
arrows. 

To BKLO'XO, r. a. [hdavgen, Belg.] to bo the property 
of; to be the province or business of, to have relation to, 
applied to the heads of a discourse; to be dependent on as 
a subject, or domestic; to be appropriated to; to have for its 
peculiar object; to be appendant to. 

BELOW El), part, [from before , which is hardly ever 
used, though nothing can he more frequent than the use of 
the participle; thus we say, you arc hdovrd by me, but 
never I before you] dear; loved with the greatest warmth of 
kind affection, as an object worthy to be beloved. 

BELO W, prep, [from be and to or lull, Belg.] applied to 
place, not so high as another object. Applied to dignity < r 
excellence, inferior to. Applied to character, or rank, un- 
becoming, on account of its meanness; unfit, or degrading, 
on account of its baseness or viciousness. Used adverbially, 
in a low situation, or nearer to the earth. 

To BELO'WT, v. a. to treat with opprobrious language. 

B ELS W AGGER, 5. one who makes a noise, and puts on 
an air of importance; a bullv; a whoremaster. 

BELT, s. [belt, Sax.] a girdle fastened round a poison’s 
middle. When a sword is hung to it, it is called a sword 
belt. In Astronomy, those parallel hands or girdles sur- 
rounding the body of the planet Jupiter. In Geography, 
certain straits called the Great and Lesser Belt, between 
the German Ocean and the Baltic. The hells belong to 
the king of Denmark, who exacts toll from all ships pass- 
ing through them, except those of Sweden. The Greater 
Belt, is a strait between the islands of Zealand and Funen, 
forming a communication between the Cattegat and Baltic. 
The Lesser Belt, is a narrow strait between Funen and 
Jutland. It is also one of the passages between the Ger- 
man Ocean ami the Baltic. 

BELLWETHER, s. a sheep which keeps the Test of the 
flock together, and draws them after him by the sound of 
a bell hanging to his neck. 

To BEMI'RE, r. a. to daub, or smear with dirt. 

BEMl'R El), part, covered with dirt. Figuratively, stuck 
or sinking in a dirty or boggy place. 

To BEMO'AN, v. a. \btrmoncan, Sax.] to express sorrow 
for any disaster or calamity; to lament; to bewail. 

BEMO'ANER, s. one who pities, laments, r is affected 
with sorrow, on account of the disasters of another. 

To BEMOI'L, v. a. [of be and moil; from mouillcr , Fr.] to 
bedaub; to fall, to be rolled in, or encumbered with dirt. 
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To BFMO'NSTFU, ?\ a. to make a tiling hideous, hor- 
libble, or monstrous. 

BEML'SED, a. overcome with musing; djpaming; given* 
to rhiming or poetry. A term of ridicule. 

BENCH, .s\ [hear, Sax. banc, Fr.] a seat made of a long 
board, distinguished from a stool by its length. Used for 
the prison or liberties of the Kitty's Bench ; which see. 
The seat wheivon judges sit. Figuratively, the persons 
sitting on the trial of a cause. Free- bench , signifies that 
estate in copyhold lands, which the wife, being espoused 
a virgin, has, after the decease of her husband, for her 
dower, according to the custom of the manor. It is the 
custom of the manors of Fast and West Kniburn, Char.Uo- 
worth in the county of Berks, Tor in Devonshire, and 
other places of the west, that, if a customary tenant die, 
the widow shall have her Frec-hcnch in all his copyhold 
bind, (hun sofa <1 nista fucrit; hut if she commit inconti- 
nently, she forfeits her estate ; yet. if she will come into 
tin* court, riding backwards on a black ram, with his tail 
in her hand, and repeat certain indelicate doggrel rhymes, 
the Steward is hound, by the custom, to re-admit her to 
her Frcr-bntch . 

To BENT II, a. to furnish with, or erect, benches in 
anv place; to seat, or prefer a person to a seat or a bench. 

BF'NCll FRS, s. in Law, the senior banisters of an inn of 
court, intrusted with the government and direction of it, out 
of which a steward is annually chosen. 

IMS COWLES* a fort and town on the S. W. coast of 
the island of Sumatra, belonging to the English. The town, 
standing on a stinking morass, is very unhealthy. The. chief 
trade is in pepper, of which large quantities are grown there. 
Lat. IJ. 48. S. Ion. from Greenwich 1 0*2. 28. E. 

To BENI), v. o. [pret. and part, bonded, or bent ; hrndan , 
Sax.] applied to shooting with a bow, to stretch; to force 
from a straight line to a curve, or crooked one; the point 
or object to which a motion is directed. Figuratively, to 
apply the mind to the consideration of any object.; to be 
disposed to; to make submissive. To bend the brow , to knit 
the. brow. Neulcrly, to hang or jut over; to be strongly 
inclined to, or resolved on; to bow the body, or the knee, in 
token of submission or respect., 

BENI), s. the part of a line, Ac. which is not straight, 
and forms an angle. In Heraldry, bend is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, containing a third part of the field 
when charged, and a fifth when plain. It is sometimes, 
like other ordinaries, indented, ingrained, &c. and is either 
dexter or sinister. Bend de.rter , is formed by two lines 
drawn from the upper part of the shield, on the right, to 
the lower part, of the left, diagonally. It is supposed to 
represent a shoulder-belt, or a scarf. Bend sinister , is that 
which conies from the left side of the shield to the right. 
In Bend, is when any things borne in arms, are placed 
obliquely from the upper corner to the opposite lower, as 
the bend lies. 

BENDABLE, a. that, may be forced from a straight to 
a crooked line; that may be bent. Capable of incurvation. 

BENDER, s. one who bends any thing: an instrument 
bv'vhieh a tiling may he forced from a straight to a crooked 
line. In Anatomy, certain muscles arc called benders. 

RF/NDLETS, s. [ bandelet , Fr.] in Heraldry, marks or 
distinctions in a shield, of the same length, and but half 
the breadth of the bend. 

BENDS, s. in a Ship, the wales, or the outmost limbers of 
a ship’s side, on which the men set their feet in climbing up. 

BENDY, s. in Heraldry, the fiedd divided into four, six, 
or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal and colour. 
It is the diminutive of Bend. 


BENF/APED, a. [7><?.and neap, from veafte , Sax.] a Sea- 
term, implying that a ship has not depth of water enough 
to Hoat her over a bar, or out of a dock. 

BENEATH, prep, [bcncoth, Sax. beneden , Belg.] applied 
to situation, not so high as, or under, something else. In 
Botany, applied to a blossom when it includes the seedbud, 
and is attached to the part immediately below it; as in the 
sage, borrage, convolvulus, polyanthus, applied also to 
the seedbud when the blossom is above it, and therefore 
not connected therewith, as in the honeysuckle, currant, 
hawthorn, &c. Joined with sink, it implies the pressure of 
something heavy on a person. Applied to rank or dignity, 
inferior to. Applied to actions, not becoming, unworthy of 
a person ; unbeseeming. Adverbially, in a lower place; 
below, as opposed to heaven. 

BEN EDI ( T1 NEK, s. an order of monks, who profess to 
follow the rules of St. Benedict. They wear a loose black 
gown, with large wide sleeves, and a eapouch, or cowl, on 
their heads, ending in a point behind. In the Canon Law', 
they are styled Black-Friars, from the colour of their habit. 
The rules of St. Benedict, as observed by the English monks 
before the dissolution of their monasteries, were, these: 
They w T ere obliged to pcrfonn their devotions seven times 
in ‘J4 hours ; the whole circle cf which devotions had a 
reference to the passion and death of Christ. ; they were 
obliged always to go tw r o and two together ; every day in 
Lent they fasted till six in the evening, and abated of their 
usual time of sleeping and eating; but were not allowed to 
practise any voluntary austerity without, leave of their 
superior; they never conversed in their refectory at meals, 
but were, obliged to attend to the reading of the seriptuus. 
They all slept in the same dormitory, hut not tw r o in a 
bed; they lay in their clothes: for small faults they were 
shut from meals ; for greater they were debarred of religious 
communication, and excluded from the chapel; and as to 
incorrigible offenders, they wcrcs excluded the monasteiy. 
Every monk had two coats, two cowls, a knife, a needle, 
and a handkerchief ; and the furniture of their bed was a 
mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 

BENEDl'CTlON, or BLESSING, s. [ benedictio , Lat.] 
among the Hebrews, signifies the present usually sent from 
one friend to another ; as also the blessing conferred by the 
patriarchs on their death-beds, upon their children. It was 
also one of those early instances of honour and respect 
paid to bishops in the primitive church. The custom of 
bowing the head to them, and receiving their blessing, be- 
came universal. In the western churches there was an- 
ciently a kind of Benediction which followed the Lord’s 
Prayer ; and after the communion, the people were dis- 
missed with a Benediction. 

BENEFA'CTION, s. [ bcncfacio , Lat.] a good and bene- 
volent action ; generally applied to charitable gifts for the 
relief of persons in distress. The benefit conferred. 

BENEFA'CTOR, s. a man who confers a benefit, or does 
an act of kindness to a person in w'ant. 

BENEFA CTRESS, s. a woman or female, who contributes 
to the relief of the indigent by some charitable gift. 

BF/NEFICE, s. [benejicinm, Lat.] a word borrowed from 
the Romans, who used to distribute the lands conquered on 
the frontiers to their soldiers; they were called bencficiurii , 
and the lands themselves beneficia , which were at first given 
for life only, but afterwards were made hereditary. Hence 
bencjiccy in the Church, signifies either a church endowed 
with a reward or salary for the performance of divine ser- 
vice, or the salary itself given on that account. All church 
preferments, except bishoprics, are called Benefices; and all 
Benefices are styled by the Canonists sometimes Dignities 
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but now Diyndy is usually applied to bishopries, deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and prebendaries ; and Benefice to par- 
sonages, vicarages, rectories, and donatives. A hcmjice in 
commendam , is that which is given to a person on a vacancy 
for a certain time, or till it is provided for, 

BENEF1CED, a. possessed of a church living. 

BENEFICENCE, s. [beneficent in, Lat.] a disinterested in- 
clination to do a good action, or to promote another’s welfare. 

BENE FICENT, pari . [bene/ivus, Lai.] performing acts of 
Kindness and assistance without any views of interest. 

DENEF TCI A L, a. [from bemfeium , Lat.] that assists, 
relieves, or is of service to; conferring benefits; profitable. 

BENEFIT.’ I ALLY, ad. in such a manner as to relieve, 
assist., or be of service to a person; advantageously. 

BENEFI'CI ARY, a. that holds any dignity as dependent 
on, and tributary to, another. Used substantively, it implies 
one who is in possession of a church living or benefice. 

BF/NEFIT, s. [bemfeium, Lat.] that, winch turns to the 
protit of another; an act of kindness or love, done to help 
or assist another. Among Players, the whole takings of 
the theatre, which are applied to their own use. In Law, 
benefit of clcnjy, was an ancient liberty of the church; where- 
by any pricsl might on his petition, even in ease of murder, 
be delivered to bis ordinary in order to purge himself. It is 
at present confined tc signify a person’s being only burnt, in 
the hand for felony, and set free for the first time. 

To BF/NEFIT, r. a. to do something to or for another, 
whereby he may receive advantage or improvement; to pro- 
mote, increase, or render better. Used neuterly, to impiuve. 
Applied to the mind, to reap advantage from. 

BKNF/MPT, a. named; marked out. Obsolete. 

BEN E'VOLENC E, s. [benevolent in, Lat.] a disposition 
to do good; kindness; the good done; the charity given. 
According to the ancient statutes of this realm, it imports 
a voluntary gratuity given by the subjects to the king. Sy- 
non*. Of the two words, beneficence and benevolence , one is 
the intention, the other the act; benevolence being the desire 
of doing good; beneficence , actual goodness. 

BENEVOLENT, pnrt % [bencvolens, Lat.] inclined to do 
good from an affectionate regard to a person. 

BENGA L, a country of India, in the E. part of Ilindoo- 
staii, extending from E. to \V. upwards of 400 miles, and from 
N. to S. above 300. It is bounded on the N. by Napaul and 
Bhootan; on the E. by \ssam and Mockloy; on the S. by the 
Bay of Bengal; and on the \V. by Orissa and Babur. The 
country consists of one vast plain, which, in common with 
other parts of llindoostan, annually renders two, and in 
some parts three crops. Its principal products are, sugar, 
silk, cotton, fruit, pepper, opium, rice, saltpetre, lac, and 
civet. It is annually overflowed by the Ganges, as Egypt is 
by the Nile. Bengal h ns been subject to the English East- 
India company since the year 17(5.3. Calcutta is the capital, 
of which Fort William is the citadel; the latter stands in 
lat. 22. 23. N. Ion. S3. 2$. E. from Greenwich. 

BENGA'L, s. [from Be mini in the East Indies] a sort of 
thin slight stuff, made of silk and hair, for women’s apparel. 

To BENIGHT, r. a. to be overtaken by darkness in a 
journey; to be without light ; to wander in the dark. Ap- 
plied literally to the eyes, and figuratively to the mind. 

BENI GN, be-nine, a. [ benir/nus , Lat.] having a disposi- 
tion that inclines a person to do a good action to another; 
kind, generous, or liberal; beneficent. In Medicine, whole- 
some, gentle. 

BENfGNlTY, (the r/ is retained in the pronunciation of 
this word, though dropped in the former) s. [bvniynite, Fr. 
brnii/nitas, Lat.] a disposition of mind inclining one person 
to be kind to another; graciousness. Salubrity. 


BENI GNLY, bc-ninc-lc, ad. in such a manner as to Ac. w 
kindness and condescension. 

BENI GNNESS, s. that which inclines a person, or ins .i 
thing, to do good to another. Fax our; Windings. 

BE' NISON, | from bemr, Fr.] a blessing, applied to ?i.e 
benediction of a parent; only used in i ludicrous sense. 

BK'NNET, s . an herb; the >aun: with a\<n-. 

BENT, s. that which forms an angle, or curve, in opposi- 
tion to struiyhtncss ; the state of being bent, 'flic derliwly 
or slope of a bill. Utmost, power; application of ilu* mind; 
disposition or inclination towards something; determination; 
fixed purpose; turn of the temper or disposition; teudem \ ; 
flexion. In Botany, a kind of grass. 

To BENUMB, v. a. \hcniuncn , Sax.] to take away or 
destroy the sense of feeling, applied to the effect of cold 
upon the extreme parts of the body, or the approach of 
death, and stupefying \iulcncc of any disorder. 

BENZO'IN, (vulgarly culled llcnjntnin) a- a d’.y and solid 
resin, brought from the East Indies. It should be chosen 
fresh, and is of a quick pungent smell, easily broken, and full 
of white alniond-like granules. It is a powerful expectorant, 
and is given with success in di-andei> of the lungs and in- 
veterate coughs. The leaves of the tree, fioni which it is 
procured hv incision, resemble tlnw of ilu: lemon-tree. 

l*o BEE VINT, v. a. to cover with artificial colours. Fi- 
guratively, to change the colour of the complexion. 

To BEG I E'ATII, v. a. to leave a person any thing bv will. 

BEQU E'ATI 1 M ENT, x. the leaving something, or the 
tiling left by will. A legacy, or bequest. Si blunt used. 

BEQUEST, s. something left by will; a b gaev. 

To BEKATTLE, v. a . to make a in.Re at, including the 
idea of contempt; to scold. To (ill with noise. 

To BEIIK'AYE, v. a. [pieterit bereaved, or bereft; beret* • 
fan, Sax.] to take away by l’oieo, including a want of pits ; 
to spoil; to rob; to strip a person of bis property. 

BEU E'AVKMENT, s. the act of taking away, or leaxing 
a person destitute of anything. Deprivation. 

BERE-RE (JIS, a small town of Dorsetshire, with a 
market on Wednesday, 12 miles E. by N. of Dorchester, and 
1 12 S.W. of London. On Woodbury hill is a circular Roman 
camp, enchwd with three trenches. Population 935. 

BERGAMO, s. [Fr.] a coarse tapestry, manufactured 
with several sorts of spun thread, or of flocks of wool, silk, 
cotton, ox, cow, or goat’s hair. 

BERGAMOT, s. [beryamotte, Fr.] in Gardening, a 
fine juicy pear, of a globular form, and a coat of an olive 
colour, mixed with brown. Ail essence or perfume, diaw h 
from the fiuitof a lemon-tree, ingrafted with the stock »f 
a bergamot pear-tree. Likewise, a kind of snuff, of a 1 .itl«‘ 
grain, said to be only pure tobacco, with some of this ossein e 
rubbed into it. 

To BERHY ME, ?».«. to make a person or thing the subject 
of a poem: used by way of contempt. 

BERKELEY, a town in Gloucestershire, with a maikit 
on Wednesday, seated on the Lesser Avon, near its in- 
fluence with the Severn. It. was formerly of some note h r 
a nunnery; and has still the title of a barony. It is 15 mih s 
S. W. of Gloucester, and 1 14 W. of London. Popul. 3 V 'B!L 

BERK If A ' MRS TEA D, a town of Hartfordshirc, with 
a market on Saturday, chiefly for nvlt. It had formerly a 
strong castle, Built by the Normans; and has now a g«.<-d 
free-sehool, founded by John Incent, dean of St. Paul’s. 
In 697 a parliament was held here, and Inaks laws w« re- 
published. It is seated on the river Gade. 1 1 miles \V\ < f 
St. Alban’s, and 26 N.W. of London. Population 2309. 

BERKSHIRE, an English county, 50 miles in h rigtk, 
and from 6 to 25 in breadth; bounded on the N. by Oxford- 
2 C 
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shire and Buckinghamshire; on the W. by Wiltshire; on the 
S. bv I lump* hire and Surrey; and on the E. by Middlesex 
and part of Buckinghamshire. It contains 1*3(5 parishes, 12 
market towns, 47(),H50 acres, and 145,289 inhabitants; 
sends nine members to parliament; and has the title of an 
earldom. The piincipal town is Reading. In general it is 
a fruitful country, and particularly in the vale of White 
Horse. Its principal commodity is broad or woollen cloth; 
and its chief rivers are the Isis, Okc, and Kcuiict. 

BE’RLI X, a huge, strong, and handsome city of Ger- 
linny, and capital of the electorate of Brandcnbing, where 
the king of Prussia resides. The palace is magnificent, and 
there is a line library, a rich cabinet of curiosities and me- 
dals, an academy of sciences, and an observatory, besides 
a superb arsenal. Its trade and buddings have lately been 
much improved, and there is a canal cut from the river 
Spree to the Oder on the 10. and another from thence to the 
Kiln- on the W. It lias a communication by water both 
with the Baltic Ken and German Ocean; anil is seated on 
the river Spree, .'100 miles N. by W. of Vienna. J.on. 1.1. 
22. K. lat. 52. 31.1 N. 

HER MX, s. a carriage of the chariot kind, very con- 
venient for travelling, being lighter and less apt to be over- 
turned than a chariot. 

BKRME, s. [Fr.'j in fortification, a space of ground three, 
four, or live feet wide, left without, between the foot of the 
rampart and the side of the moat, to prevent the earth from 
falling down into the moat; sometimes palisadoed. 

BERMUDA, or SO MM HUS' ISLANDS, a cluster of 
very line islands, nearly in the form of a shepherd’s crook, 
ami surrounded with rocks, which render them almost inac- 
cessible to strangers, in the Atlantic Ocean, about 500 miles 
E. of Carolina. They were discovered by Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, in 1522; but not inhabited till 1 GOO, when Sir 
George Sommers was cast away upon them; and they have 
belonged to Great Britain ever since. They enjoy a pure and 
temperate air, and have plenty of flesh, fish* anil garden stuff. 
The common employment of the inhabitants is in building 
sloops, and tho making women’s hats, well known in Eng- 
land by the name of Bermudas hats. Lon. of Bermudas Isle, 
77. :U. W. lat. 37. 20. N. 

BERN, the capital town of the canton of Bern, in Swis- 
serland, with a celebrated school, a rich library, and 12 
companies of tradesmen, in one of which every inhabitant 
is obliged to be enrolled before be can enjoy any office. 
It is a strong place, seated in a peninsula, formed by the 
river Aar, almost in the middle of the canton. In the 
arsenal are preserved the figure and armour of the cele- 
brated William Tell, as in the act of taking aim at the 
apple on his son’s head. It is 70 miles X. E. of Geneva. 
Lon. 7. 29. E. lat. 40. 52. N. 

To BKRO'B, v. a. to steal; to plunder. Seldom used. 

BE'RRY, s. [ heriy , Sax.] a small fruit containing one or 
more seeds in a soft pulp, covered with a skin. 

To BE'RRY, v. n. to produce berries. In the North, it 
signifies to strike , from tier, Isl. to beat or thrash. 

RE R V Y, a sea-port of Scotland, in the county of M earns, 
22 miles S.W. of Aberdeen. 

BERWICK, a borough on the borders of England and 
Scotland, properly belonging to neither, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is a town and 
county of itself, with a district 8 miles in compass, on 
the N. side of the Tweed, and is a place of great strength, 
as well by art as nature, being defended with walls, a 
castle, and other fortifications. It is large, well built, 
contains (1831) 8920 inhabitants, and has a good trade 
in corn and salmon. It has a very handsome biidge of 1(5 


arches over the river Tweed; sends two members to parlia- 
ment, and has the title of a duchy. It is 54 miles S. E. of 
Edinburgh, and 337 N. by W. of London. 

BERWICK, a shire in Scotland, sometimes called the 
Morse, bounded by the river Tweed on the S. ; by Lothian 
on the N.; by the German Ocean on the E.; and by Tiviot- 
dale ou the \V. It is 34 miles in length and 19 in breadth, 
contains 32(5,400 acres, divided into 32 parishes, with a popu- 
lation of 34,048 souls; abounds in corn and grass, and has 
in it several seats of persons of quality. The principal 
rivers are the Tweed, the Whiteadder, Blackadder, Eye, and 
Edncl. The principal place is the town and castle of Dunso, 
the best place for trade in the county, though Greenlaw is 
the capital. The county is represented in parliament by 
one member. 

BERWICK, NORTH , a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Lothian, sealed on the Fiith of Forth. Near this place 
G< a- i il Cope was di feated bv the rebels in 1745. It is 
3o iiul.-s N. W. of Berwick upon Tweed, and 22 IL N. E. 
of Edinburgh. Population 1S2L 

BK'RY L, s. [beryllns, Lat.] a precious stone of a bluish 
given, found in the East Indies, and about the gold mines 
of Peru. 

BESA'NT, or BEZA'NT, s. a coin of pure gold, of an 
uncertain value, struck at Byzantium, in the time of the 
Christian emperors; lienee the gold offered by the king at 
the altar is called hesant. 

'To BESCH FE'X, v. a. to conceal. Seldom used. 

To BESEECH, v. a. [preterit I besomjht , / have besought ; 
from sccan, Sax.J to entreat with great earnestness; to ask 
as a favour, in an humble and suppliant manner. 

To BESEEM, v. a. \hezicmcn, Belg.] Lo suit, applied to a 
means; to become, or lie worthy of, applied to chu meter. 

To BESET, ?’. a. [preterit 1 beset , 1 have, beset; besatau. 
Sax.] to surround, to hem in, as an enemy in a siege. To 
endanger, to encompass, used with the. particle with. To 
waylay. To embarrass, perplex, or hamper. 

To BESHRE'YV, v. a. [beschryen, Teut.] to wish anv thing 
unhappy or miserable to a person. 

BESi'OE, or BESIDES, prey?, [be and side, Sax.] by the 
side, or near, applied to situation. “To sit. down L(side 
him.*’ Bacon. “ Beside him bung his bow.” Par. Last.. In 
the enumeration or detail of particulars, something more, 
over, and above. “In man there is a nature found beside 
the senses.” Davies. “Great numbers, beside those whose 
names are in the Christian records.” Addis. Inconsistent 
with; not relating to; not discoverable by. “A method 
beside , and above the discoveries of man’s reason.” South. 
“It is beside my present business.” Locke. Before a reci- 
procal pronoun, as himself \ &c. it implies the loss of rea- 
son, or madness. “Thou art beside thyself.” Acts. Used 
adverbially, it implies an additional circumstance, or some- 
thing more than what has been mentioned. “ Beside , you 
know not.” Dryd. The rest; or that which has not been 
already spoken of, or mentioned. “Hast thou here any 
besides ?” Gen. xix. 12. 

To BESIEGE, v. a. to surround or attack a place with 
an army, in order to conquer and get master of it. 

BESIEGER, s . a person who attempts to take a town by 
encamping against it. One employed in a siege. 

To BESLU'BBER, v. a. to daub, or smear with any thing 
that raises a disagreeable idea. 

To BESMEAR, v. a. to cover or daub with any thing 
which alters the colour of a thing, and raises an idea of 
something not cleanly. Figuratively, to tarnish, to deprive 
of its lustre, applied to character, &c. 

To BESMI RCH, v. a. to soil, blacken, discolour. 
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To BESMO'KE, v. a* 10 foul wilh smoke; to harden or 
dry in «iiioko. 

To BESMUT, v. a. [be and smitan y Sax ] to smear with 
any thing black; especially applied to discolour a thing by 
smoke, soot, &c. 

BE SOM, s, [i besm , besma , Sax.] an instrument consisting 
of a long handle, to which birch or rushes art* fastened, used 
by housewives to sweep their floors. A broom. 

To BESO'RT, V' a. to suit; to fit; to become. 

BESO'RT, S' company; attendance; train. 

To BESOT, v. a . to stupify with gluttony or drunkenness. 
To infatuate. Used with the particle on, to doat, or he ex- 
tremely in love with. 

BESO UGHT, part. pass, of Bi:s rj.cn. 

To BESPA'NGLE, r. a . to make a tiling glitter, by means 
of some small shining object; to adorn with spangles. 

To BESPATTER, v. n, to wet, by casting small quan- 
tities of water; to soil by throwing tilth. Figuratively, to 
soil or tarnish the character of a person. 

To BESPE AK, v. a. [preterit I bespoke, or T bespoke; / 
have bespoken; bn and spa-ean, Sax.] to give orders for the 
making of any thing; to engage beforehand. To discover 
beforehand, or forebode; to address in discourse; to speak to; 
to declare; to shew. 

BKSPE'AKEU, &•. be that gives orders beforehand. 

To BESPE'CKLE, r. a. to mark with spots or speckles. 

To BESPl'CE, v. a. to season with spiees, generally ap- 
plied to liquors. 

To BESPIT, v. a. to wet with spittle; to spit upon. 

BESPO KE, irregular part, from Bksvkak. 

To BESPO'T, v. u. to mark with spots or speckles. 

To BESPBE'AD, v. a. [be and sprenyuu, Sax.] to extend 
a thing at full lengih over another; to cover with. 

To BESPK r\K I.E, v. a. [be and sprimjc, Sav.] to spurt, 
or throw water upon a thing, so as to make it fall upon it in 
drops. 

To BESPUTTEH, v. a. to wet any thing, by forcing 
spittle in drops from between the lips. 

BEST, a. [the superlative degree of (jood; the comparative 
belter; bet , beteru, betst , good, better, best, Sax.] the highest 
degree of good. Used with the word do, the utmost exertior 
of power or ability. Taken adverbially, in the highest degree 
of goodness. 

To BESTAl'N, v. a . to mark with stains; to spot. 

To BESTE'AD, e. a. to profit; to treat; to accommodate. 

BESTIAL, a. [from bestia, Lat.] that has the nature of 
a beast. Applied figuratively to one who seems to have 
no regard for reason, delicacy, virtue, shame, or humanity. 
Brutal; carnal. 

BESTIALITY, s. that quality which is contrary to the 
right, use of reason; opposite to humanity. 

BESTIALLY, ml. in such a manner as to resemble a 
beast., and below the dignity of humanity. Brutally. 

To BES'ITCK, t\ a. [preter. I bestuck, or have bestuck] to 
fix darts, or any pointed thing or mark upon a subject. 

To BESTTK, v a. to exert one’s power vigorously. 
Generally used with the reciprocal pronouns, him, her , 
himself, & c. 

To BESTO'W, (the ow in the last syllable is pronounced 
like o long) v. a. [besteden, Belg.] to give a person a thing 
which he had no right to demand. To give in marriage, 
used with the preposition upon, before the receiver. To 
apply. To lay out upon. To place, or lay up. 

BESTO'WER, S' a giver; one that confers a favour; a 
benefactor. 

BESTRAU'GIIT, part, distracted; mad; out of one’s 
senses; out of one’s wits. 


To BESTRE W, v, a . [pare, otst rowed, or bestrown] to 
scatter, or sprinkle over; to cover with. 

To BESTRIDE, v . a . [preter. best rid, or bt strode ; / /< a < c 
bestridden] to stand over auy thing so as to have a leg on 
each side of it. As this posture is that of a person on 
horseback, it is put figuratively for a person idling. 

To BESTU'J), V. a. to adorn with shining dots, or studs. 

BET, S' [from betini, Sax.] a wager; the money deposited 
by the parties who lay a wager, for the benefit of the 
winnei 

To BET, v. a, to lay a wager; to stake at a wager. 

To BETA'KE, v. «. [pret. 1 betook, pait. passive betake u; 
betavan. Sax.] to apply; to have rt. course to, with the re- 
ciprocal pronouns him, her , &c. and the particle to. To 
take to, fly, or go, applied to motion. 

To BETEK'jM, r. «. to bestow or give. To produce, 
alluding to the tceiniug-time of animals ; to bring forth. 

To BETHI NK, v . a. [pret. T bethought; be and thenenu. 
Sax.] to recall something past into the mind; to lccolLcl 
one’s self; to suspend our thoughts. 

BE Til L TIU KM, s . [the house of luead, Heb.] the name 
of a city in Judea, six milts S. uf Ji-i nsalem, famous for 
being the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour .Lsus Christ. 
Applied, according to its etymology, to an hospital; and at 
present appmpriated to that in winch lunatics are coutiiud. 
See Bkjm.am. 

BK'TI I LE! I EMITK, s . a person confimcl, or fit to be 
confined, in a madhouse, called a Bid/amite. 

To BI/niBA'L, r. a. to bind and filter as a captive, to 
bring into subjection; to conquer. Seldom iim d. 

To BET1U.MP, v. a. to beat; to lav blows upon. A 
ludicrous woid. 

To BETI DE, v. n. [preter. it bttidid, oi bi lid ; from //.-/, 
Sax.] to happen to a person; to befal: used both of g'-od 
and bad events. 

BETIME, or BETIMES, ml. [be and tima, Su\.] m 
season; without delay; soon; in a short time;Yarly. 

BE'TLE, BETEL, or BE'TUE, s. [liid.J in Botany, a 
plant in great repute all over the East, also culled vv.itu- 
pepper. 

BKTLEY, a town in Staffordshire, seated on the con- 
fines of the county next to Chcshiie, in a bairen sandy 
soil, 18 mihs N. N. W. of Stafford, and 1/57 \. N. W 
of London. A market on Thursday. Population 92 L 

To BETOKEN, v. a . to declare, to shew, to discover by 
marks or signs. To foreshow; to presignify. 

BETONY, s. [be to idea, Lat.] a plant with gaping bh >- 
soms, found in woods and heaths. It was formerly non It 
used in medicine as a vulnerary, but is at pre sent discanh d. 
It. is often smoked as tobacco, and the roots provoke vomit- 
ing. Paul's betony is the same with the smooth spcidvwll, 
and the yt /bur betony is a sort of stachvs. 

BETOOK, irregular part, from Betake. 

To BETO'SS, V. a. to toss about; to agitate, disturb, 
trouble, or torment. 

To BETH A' Y, v. a . [trahir, Fr.] to deliver a person up to 
his enemies, by treachery; to disclose a secret entrusted to 
one; to discover some failing. To discover. 

BETRA'YER, s. one who treacherously delivers anotln r 
into the hands of his enemies, or discloses a secret ; a 
traitor. 

To BETRI'M, V, a. to adorn or embellish ; to dress : 
applied with great beauty to the flowery creation. 

To BETROTH, v. a . [bctroion, Bclg.] to afliunce or pro- 
mise a person in marriage. 

To BETRU ST, r.. a . to trust or rely on the fidelity ct 
another, applied both to persons and things. To entrust. 
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BETTER, a, [the comparative decree of good, of which 
best is the superlative; bettra, Sax.] that exceeds, or is pre- 
ferable to the thing 1 compared. Used as a substantive, a 
person of superior rank or authority. 

BETTER, ad. in a more perfect, exact manner; in a 
more advantageous or profitable manner or way. 

To BETTER, r. a. to improve; to meliorate; to increase 
the value of a thing; to amend by change; to surpass, Lo 
excel; to strengthen, or add strength to. 

BETTER, St one who lays bets or wagers. 

BETWEKW, prep. f h/tmuan, betwinnn , Sax.] applied 
to situation, it signifies tbc middle, or the having one of the 
two things mentioned on each side of us. Applied to time, 
the middle space, ur that which is included within the 
periods mentioned. Applied to qualities, partaking of 
inch. Applied to things opposite or contrary to each 
other, it implies separation, or the idea of difference ac- 
quired by comparison. A reciprocation on both sides, ap- 
plied to fiiendship. By themselves, privately, exclusive 
of anv others. Synon. Between is properly used of only 
two persons; hut among, when more are included. 

BETWI XT, prep. [belwy.r, Sax.] the same as between; 
which see. Between is the more elegant. 

BETEL, or BETIL, .w among Joiners, a kind of square, 
one or both logs of which are crooked, according to the 
sweep of an arch or vault, Beril angle, is that which is 
not square, whether it he obtuse or acute. 

To BETEL, or BETIL, v. «. to form a bevil angle, in 
opposition to a right one. 

BE VERAGE, s. [from berrre, ItaL] any common drink, 
or any thing drinkable; a treat at putting on, or first wear- 
ing a new suit of clothes; a tieat at a person’s first coming 
to prison, called likewise garnish. 

liE VEULEY, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
governed by a mayor, with markets on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. * It is a large well-built town, having two parish 
churches, besides the minster; and a large market place, 
adorned with the a beautiful cross. The chief trade is in 
malt, oatmeal, and tanned leather; and it. sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is well inhabited by the better sort of 
people and tradesmen; and seated on the river Hull, 9 miles 
N. of Kingston upon Hull, and 1 HA N. of Loudon. Popula- 
tion (l 831) 8302. This place is remarkable for being the re- 
tirement of John de Beverley, archbishop of York, who died 
in 721. Several kings, particularly Athelston, who chose 
him for his guardian saint, endowed the place with many 
privileges, in remembrance of him. 

BEVY, $. [brva, ItaL] a flock, or number of birds col- 
lected together; an assembly, or company of women. 

To BE W A ll i, v. a. [from wa, grief, Sax.] to grieve for 
anv calamity; to bemoan; to lament. 

To BEWARE, v. a. to act with so much caution as to 
provide against any future obstacle or misfortune. 

BE WDLEY, a horough in Worcestershire, with a mar- 
ket on Saturday, and a freesehool founded by James I. It 
is pleasantly situated on the river Severn, is neat and well- 
built, enjoys a good trade for malt, leather, salt, iron-ware, 
and caps '/and lies 1 l miles N. of Worcester, and 129 N. W. 
of London. It sends one member to parliament. Pop. 3908. 

To BEWET, v. a. to make moist or wet; to bedew. 

To BEWI LDER, v. a. to lose in a place or wood, which 
has no certain path; to entangle. Figuratively, to puzzle 
and perplex the mind with difficulties. 

To BEWITCH, v.a. to injure by, or subject to, the power 
of diabolical charms and incantations. In a secondary 
sense, to operate so powerfully on the. mind by personal or 
mental charms, as to captivate and be irresistible. 


BE WITCHERY, 5 . a power which persons dealing with 
magic, or with evil spirits, have over otheis. In its second- 
ly sense, a charm, either personal, mental, & c. 

To BENVRA'Y, (in pronunciation the «» is dropped) v. a. 
[bewregen. Sax.] to discover a thing that is hid, or secret, 
either through simplicity or treachery. To shew. • 

BE W RATER, (in pronunciation the w is dropped) s. a 
person who discovers a thing which should he concealed : 
a divulger of secrets. 

BEY, 5 . among the Turks, the governor of a country or 
town; the Turks write it Beg ft, or lhc, a lord or sangiac. 

BEYO'ND, prep, [begcon. Sax.] a word used to signify 
excess in any thing. Applied to a place, the farther side 
of any thing, or that which is at the greatest distance from 
us; farther than; across, or over; too great for, or out of the 
roach of; exceeding; above; superior. 

BE'/.IL, or BE'ZEL, s. that part of a ring in which tin 
stone is iixed. 

BEZOAR, s. [from pa, against, and zahar, poison, 
Persic] if Oriental, is a stone moderately hard and heavy, 
variable in size, shape, and colour. It is generally of a 
round form, and its size between that of a horsebean and 
a small walnut, of a dusky olive or green brown. It i> 
always smooth and glossy; hut. when broken, is found to 
consist of several coats or crusts of stony matter, laid 
over each other, on a piece of stick, or seed of a fruit, 
for a nucleus or basis. The Oriental Bezoar, is, like the 
pearl, a distemper in the animal that breeds it, aiul is a 
concretion of stony matter in the stomach of a quad- 
ruped of the goat kind. It is brought from Persia and 
the East Indies ; it is esteemed as an antidote against 
poison. Occidental Bezoar , is brought from Peru and 
Mexico, and is produced in the stomach of the same 
sort of creature ; its virtues are the same as in the Ori- 
ental, though in a less degree. Monhey Bezoar, is a rare 
and valuable stone, found in a species of monkey com- 
mon in the East Indies and America. Porcupine Bezoar, 
is of a yellowish brown colour, greatly valued by the 
Indians as a universal remedy, especially in poisonous 
and malignant fevers. German Bezoar, is a stone found 
in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind, and its 
virtues are said to equal, if not to excel, the Oriental 
Bezoar. There arc likewise several sorts of factitious 
Bezoar s prepared from antimony by Chemists, and given 
with good effect in several distempers. 

BEZOA R D1C, a. an epithet applied to medicines com- 
pounded with bezoar. 

BIA'NG ELATED, or BIA'NGULOUS, a. [from binus 
and angulns, Lat.] that has two angles. 

Bl'AS, s. [biais, Fr.] the weight lodged in one side of a 
bowl to direct or regulate it in its course, and to turn it 
from a straight line. Figuratively, an influence, propen- 
sity, or inclination which directs the course of a person’s 
actions to a particular end. Synon. These words rise 
gradually; inclination implying something less strong than 
propensity ; propensity than bias ; the first leads us to an 
object, the second draws us, the third drags us. Inclina- 
tion is greatly owing to education, propensity to custom, 
bias to constitution. 

To BI AS, v. a. to influence or prejudice a person to any 
particular measures of conduct. To balance one way. 

BIB, s. [from bibo, Lat.] a piece of linen put under the 
chin of infants when feeding, to keep the victuals which are 
spilt from soiling their clothes; likewise a piece of linen pinned 
on the front of the stay of those of more advanced years. 

To BIB, v. n. to tipple; to sip; to drink frequently. 

BIBA'CIOUS, a. [ bibax , Lat.] addicted to drinking. 
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BIBBER, s. [from bibo 9 Lat.] a person who drinks to 
excess; a tippler; a drunkard. 

BI BLE, s. Gr.] the volume containing the great 

truths of religion and conduct revealed from heaven by 
God, comprehending the Old and New Testaments; though 
sometimes applied to the Old only, as the word Testament 
is restrained to I lie New. The translation of the sacred 
volume was begun very early in this kingdom, and some 
part of it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus trans- 
lated the Psalms into Saxon in 709; other parts were done 
by Kdfrid, or Eebcrt, in 7 .'10; the whole by Bede in 731. 
Trevisa published the whole in English in 1 3.07. Tindal’s 
was brought hither in 1504; revised and altered in 1508; 
published with a preface of Cranmer’s, in 1549. In 1551, 
another translation was published, which being revised by 
several bishops, was printed with their alterations in 1500. 
In 1013, a new translation was published by authority, which 
is that in present use. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER, bib-le-og-gra-fer, s. [from 
and ypa&io, Gr.] one who writes or copies books. 

BIBLIOTIIE'CAL, a. [from bibliotheca , Lat.] belonging to 
a library; belonging to literature. 

BI BULOUS, a. [bibulns, Lat.] that sucks or drinks any 
(luid or moisture; spungy. 

BI'CESTEIt , or Buixesle.r , a town in Oxforshirc, with a 
market on Eriday for cattle and sheep, 1 1 miles N. Iff. E. of 
Oxford, and 54 \V. by N. of London. Population 28<J8. 

BICI PITAL, or BICI'PITOUS, a . [ biceps , Lat.] having 
two heads. Also applied to one of the muscles of the arm. 

To BI'CKER, v. n. [from bicre, Brit.] to skirmish, or quar- 
rel; to tremble, quiver, or move backwards and forwards. 

BI'CKERER, s. one who is quarrelsome; a skirmisher. 

BICKERING, s. a quarrel, skirmish, or sudden attack, 
opposed to a set or pitched battle. 

BICO'RNE, or BlCO'ltNOUS, a. [becornisj Lat.] that has 
two horns. 

To BID, v. a . [prefer. 1 hid , bad , bade , I have hade , or 
hidden ; biddan , Sax.] to request, or invite a person as a 
guest; to desire, order, or command; to offer a sum for the 
purchase of a thing; to promise; to publish or proclaim. 
Synox. To bid , intimates direction to perform, whether the 
person directing has any authority for so doing. To order , 
implies the exercise of authority. 

BI'DAL, or BI'DALE, s. [from bid and a/e] in our ancient 
customs, denotes the invitation of friends to drink ale at 
some poor man’s house, who in consideration hereof expects 
some contribution for his relief. This custom still obtains 
in the west of England. 

BI' D DEN, part. pass, of Bid. 

Bl'DDEK, s. one who offers a price for any commodity. 

BI'DDEFORDjor Bideford 9 a sea-port town in Devon- 
shire, governed by a mayor, with a market on Tuesday. 
Welsh lime-stone is burned here ; and there is a large 
pottery. It is seated on the Torridge, 1(3 miles S. by W. 
of Ilfracomb, and 201 W. of London. Population 484(3. 

BI DDING, s. command, or order, including generally 
the idea of a superior. The proposal of price for what is 
to be sold. 

To BIDE, v. a . [bidan. Sax.] to endure, or suffer. 
Neuterly, to dwell, live, remain, or continue in a place. 

BIDE'NTAL, a. [from bidens, Lat.] that has two teeth. 
Figuratively, that has two prongs. 

BI'DET, s. a nag or little horse, formerly allowed each 
trooper and dragoon, for his baggage and otner occasions. 

Bl'DING, s. a constant stay or residence in a place. 

BIE'NNIAL, a. [biennis, Lat] that continues, or has been, 
for two vears. 


BIER, s, [bare. Sax.] a frame of wood on which dead 
oodies were formerly carried to the grave*. 

BURSTINGS, s. [by sting, Sax.] in Fimninir, the first milk 
given by a cow after calving; written also bnstumgs. 

BIFA'RIOUS, a. [bifarius, Lat] double; two-fold; tl.^t 
may be understood two ways. 

B I' FERGUS, a . [biferens, Lat] bearing fruit twice a \enr. 

Brill), or B'l FID ATE I >, a. [bifid us, Lat.] eut, cleit, * r 
divided into two parts; opening with a cleft. 

BIT’OI.D, a. two-fold, double. 

BIFO'IGM, or BIFO'RMED, a. [bifmiiis, Lat.] com- 
pounded of two forms; that is double-shaped. 

BI PO ROUS, ( i . [from Linus and forum , Lat.l opening 
with double doors. 

BIFU'RCATED, «. [from Linus and furett, Lat.] with two 
folks or prongs; shooting out. into two heads. 

BIG, a. applied to dimensions, largo, immense, swelling 
out. Joined to with, or of pregnant ; with child. Swell- 
ing or distended with grief. Applied to a person's looks or 
words, proud; haughty; swilling; tumid. Synon. The. 
word great is a general teim, signifying any tiling con.-i- 
deralde in bulk, extent, quality, number, ike. Thus we say, 
a great house, a gnat load, a great weight, a great many, 
a great famine, a great happiness. The words big and large 
are more circumscribed; big implies greatness of bulk, /ary 
greatness of extent, 'finis we say, a big man, a big st. m ; 
but a large room, a large field. 

JHGAM 1ST, s. [higamus, low Lat.] one who has maned 
a second wife before the* death of his first, 

IH'GAMY, s . [bigamia, low Lat.] a double marriage, or 
the crime of having two wives at tin.* same time.; which is 
felony by law. 

B1GI3F/LLIED, a. swelling out, applied to sails filhd 
with wind. Protuberance; with child; pregnant. 

BIGGIN, s. [f again, Fr.] the under cap of an infant, 
covering the hind part of its head, and made close, to ki rp 
the mould of it warm. A building, from byggnn, Sax. 

BIGGLESWADE , a town in Bedfordshire, with a mar- 
ket on Wednesday, seated on the river Ivel, over which 
it has a handsome stone bridge. It is one of the greatest 
barley markets in England, and lies 10 miles E. S. E. of 
Bedford, and 45 N. N. \V. of London. Population 322(3. 

BIGHT, s. [bf/gan, Sax.] the circumference of the coil of 
a rope, opposed to its ends or extremities. 

Bl'GLY, ad. tumidly; haughtily; blusteringly. 

BIGNESS, s. largeness, with respect to quantity; bulk, 
or dimensions. 

BI'GOT, s. [supposed to be derived from Kollo’s refusing 
to kiss the toe of Charles V. of France, when he leceived 
his daughter in marriage, and the investiture of the duke- 
dom from him, with this Gothic expression, Nc se by God, 
on which account he was called by the king a bigot] a per- 
son strongly and immoveably attached to any religion or 
opinion, notwithstanding the strongest reason urged to con- 
vince him by a contrary party. Used in a bad sense. 

BI'GOTED, a. obstinately prepossessed in favour of a 
person or opinion; irrationally zealous. 

BIGOTRY, s. unreasonable firmness; obstinate attach- 
ment to any party or opinion; prejudice; blind zeal. 

Bl'LANDEll, s. [bclandre, Fr.] a small vessel of about 
eighty tons burden, broad and flat, used for conveying goods 
from place to place. A kind of hoy. 

Bl'LBERRY, s. a small purple berry, of a sweetish and 
sharp taste, used sometimes for tarts; a whortleberry. 

BI LBO, s . a rapier, or sword. 

BI'LBOES, s. a sort of stocks or shackles for the feet, for 
punishing offenders on board a ship. 

2 D 
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BILL I' ST ON, a town in Suffolk, with a market on 
Fiit-lay, formerly noted for Suffolk blues, and blankets; 
but at present., almost the whole business of the town is 
spinning; yarn. It has one large church, about a quarter 
of a mile from the town, and a Baptist’s meeting:. It is 
sealed on the Breton, and contains 908 inhabitants; 
J f 2 miles S. 1C. of Bury, and (54 N. 1C, of London. 

BILK, s. [ bills , Lat.] in Anatomy, a yellow bitter liquor 
or fluid, separated from the blood in the liver, collected in 
the gall bladder, and discharged into the lower end of the 
duodenum. A red inflammatory swelling or tumor, vary 

and eured by suppuration, from tale, Sax. 

BILGE, s. [futiy, Sax.] that part of a ship’s bottom, on 
winch, together with the keel, she rests when aground. 
IUlyc-u ut* /*, the. water which rests on a ship’s bottom, oil 
account of its flatness, and cannot go to the well. Bdye,- 
jjutnj ), a pump applied to the side, of a ship, to exhaust or 
pump out the bilge-water. 

To BILGE, v. h. a Sea-term, to damage, or break the 
boards of a ship or vessel against a rock, so as to make 
a passage for the water to enter; to spring a leak. 

BI LIARY, a. IlYom bilis, Lat.] in Anatomy, belonging 
to, or conveying the bile. 

li/ LLINUSUATE, a gate, port, or stairs, on the river 
Thames, noted for the resort of fishermen and fishwomen. 
Figuratively, low abuse and scurrilous language, alluding 
to that which is made use of by those who frequent this 
place. 

BILI'XG [TOI?S, a. \ldlinynh, Lat.j an epithet applied to 
one who speaks two languages. In Law, a jurv upon a 
foreigner for a crime committed in England, whereof part 
are ICnglisli, and part foreigners. 

Bl'LlOUS, a. [from bids, Lat.] consisting of bile; affected 
with bile. 

To BILK, t\ n. \bdhrn, Tent.] to cheat; to defraud; to 
contract a debt, and run away without paying it. 

BILL, s. [bile. Sax.] the horny substance protuberating 
and standing out from the head of a fowl, and forming its 
mouth; a beak. In Husbandry, an edged tool, with a 
hooked point, of the axe. kind, fitted to a handle, and used 
to lop trees. If the handle be short, it is named a hand- 
bill ; but if long, a hvdyc-hdl. In Trade, a written or print- 
ed account of goods delivered to, or work done by, a per- 
son. In Commerce, a common obligation given by one 
person to another, or a writing wherein a person obliges 
himself to pay a sum of money to another at a certain 
time. Bill of credit , is that which is given by one person 
to another, impowering him to take up money of his corre- 
spondents in foreign countries. A Bill of entry, is an ac- 
count of goods entered at the Custom-house, either in- 
wards or outwards, mentioning the person exporting, Are. 
tiie quality or species of the goods, where exported to, 
and from whence. Bill of e.v chanye, is a piece of paper 
drawn by a person on another in a different place, or 
country, for money received by him at home. Bill of 
tadiny, is a memorandum or acknowledgment, under the 
hand of the master of a vessel, of his having received 
goods on hoard, together with a promise to deliver them 
as consigned. Bill of parcels , is an account given by the 
seller or buyer, of the several goods bought, and their 
juices. Bill of sale , is a solemn contract under seal, 
whereby a person transfers all right and interest he has 
in his goods to another. Bill, in Law, is a single bond 
without a condition; a declaration in writing, expressing 
some grievance or wrong done by the person conqdained 
of. In Parliament, a writing containing some proposals 
offered to the House to be passed into a law. A phy- 


sician’s proscription. A bill of mortality , is a bill 
giving an account of the number of persons dying with- 
in certain limits and times. A bill of fhre y an account 
of the dishes of an entertainment, or of the provisions in 
season. 

To BILL, v. n. to join bill together. Figuratively, to 
caress with great fondness, in allusion to the manner of 
doves joining their bills together. 

BILLERICA Y, a town in Essex, with a large market on 
Tuesday, sealed on a hill, nine miles ft. W. of Chelmsford, 
and ‘2.4 I*’., of London. Population 19(il. 

BILLET, s. [ billet , Fi\] in Heraldry, a bearing in form 
of a long square. They are supposed to represent pieces 
of gold and silver ; but Guillim thinks they represent a 
letter sealed up; and others take them for bricks. Also, 
a log of wood cut for fuel, from bilot, Fr. Also, a note 
or ticket given bv the constable of a parish or hundred, to 
quarter soldiers at public-houses. Among fox-lmntcrs, it 
signifies the onlurc or (lung of a fox. 

Bl LLET-IH )UX, bil-lc-doo, s. [Fr. | a love-letter. 

BI LLIARDS, s. [it has no singular, billard , Fr.J a kind 
of game played on an oblong table, fixed exactly horizontal, 
and covered with a cloth, with little ivory halls, which are 
driven by means of long sticks int j hazards, boles, or pock- 
ets, placed at the ends and sides of the table. 

BILL! SUI1 AM, a town of Northuuihcilund, with a 
market on Tuesday, i?8 miles W. of Newcastle, and 3UU 
N. N. \V. of London. See Bellingham. 

BI LLION, 5. [Fr.] in Coinage, a base metal, either of 
gold or silver, in which cojqicr is predominant. In Arith- 
metic, ten hundred thousand millions, expressed in figures 
thus, 1,000,000,000,000. 

BI LLOW, s. [ hilye, Tout.] a large, high-swelling, hollow 
wave, ft y min. We cut through the leaves; are lifted by 
the suryfs ; tossed and dashed by the billows. 

To BI LLOW, v. n. to swell or grow tempestuous; to raise 
in large heaps like the appearance of billows. 

BI LLOW Y, a. stormy, tempestuous, turgid; wavy; swell- 
ing into large waves. 

Bl'LSDEN, or Bdlcsdon, a small town in Leicestershire, 
with a market on Friday, 8 miles E. of Leicester, and 94 
N. by W.of London, population .1-**', 

BIN, &. [ binne , Sax.] a long square frame, or chest of 
wood, wherein corn, bread, wine, Ac. are put. 

Bl'NACLE, s . a Sea-term, meaning the com|>ass-box. 

BlNAUARy a village in Somersetshire, four miles N. K. 
of Wells. 

BLN ARY, a. [binarius, Lat.] two; double. 

Bl'NBUOKE, or Binbrook, a town in Lincolnshire, with 
two parish churches, and a mean market on Wednesday, 
seated in a bottom, 30 miles N. E. of Lincoln, and 157 N. 
of London. 

To BIND, v . a [prater, bound , bind; bin dan. Sax.] to 
deprive a person of the free use of his limbs by bonds; to 
gird, surround, or enwrap ; to encompass, confine, fasten 
together; to enchain; to fix a bandage on; to compel, force, 
restrain. In Physic, to make costive. To bind a booh , to 
sew’ the sheets together, and place them in a cover. With 
the word over, to be obliged, under a certain penalty, to apjiear 
at a court of justice. Syxon. We bind the feet and hands of 
a criminal ; and w>e tie him to a stake. In the figurat.vo sense, 
a man is bound when he is not at liberty to act; and he is 
tied when he cannot change his party, or quit it. Authority 
and power bind; interest and love tie. 

BI NDER, s. one who binds books; one who tics sheaves 
together. In Surgery, a fillet used to keep on the dressings 
of a sore, and rolled several times about it. 
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BENDING, s. that which is bound, wound, or tied round 
any thing; a bandage. The cover of a book. 

BEND WEED, s. a plant, the same with the convolvulus. 

]>l NO II AM, a town of Nottinghamshire, seated in the 
vale of Belvoir, now a mean place, and its market, which is 
on Thursday, is small. It is 0 miles E. of Nottingham, and 
l ‘24 N. by \V. of London. 1 opulatiou 1738. 

BINGLEY , a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Tuesday, on the river Air, 14 miles S. E. of 
Skipton in Craven, 30 W. by S. of York, and 202 N. N. W. 
of London. Population 1)2/16. 

BENOCLK, s. [binus and oculus , Lat.] in Dioptrics, a 
telescope titted with two tubes, so that distant objects may 
be seen by both the eyes. 

BINO'CULAR, a. [from binus and oculus , Lat.] that has 
two eyes or sights ; employing both eves at once. 

BINOMIAL, a. in Algebra, an epithet applied to a root, 
which consists only of two parts, connected with the signs 
plus or minus. 

BIO'GRABHER, s. [from /3/or and ypafin, Or.] one who 
writes the lives of particular persons. 

BIOGRAPHY, s. [from /3 #«c and ypa Gr.] writing the 
lives of men is called biography, 

Bl'OVAC, or BIVOUAC, s. in Military affairs, a night 
guard, performed by the whole army, when any danger is 
apprehended from the enemy. It is frequently used as a 
verb; as, “the enemy bivouacked in front of our rump.” 

BI'PARODS, a. [from binus and pario, Lat.) bringing forth 
two at a time; bearing twins. 

BIPARTITE, a. [bipartitus, Lat.] having two parts an- 
swering to each other; divided into two. 

J31IM RTITION, s. the act of dividing into two. 

BITED, s. [b/prjy Lat..] an animal with two feet. 

BE PE DAL, a. [bipcdalis, Lat.] two fccL in length. 

B I PEN NAT ED, a, [from binus and penna , Lat.] having 
two wings. 

BIPETALOUS, a. [of bis, Lat. and ittraXov, Gr.] con- 
sisting of two flower-leaves. 

BEQ IJ A DR ATE, or BIQUADRATIC, a, [from bis and 
quadra. , Lat.] the next power above the cube, or the square 
of the square. Biquadratic equation, in Algebra, is an 
equation where the unknown quantity of the terms has four 
dimensions. Biquadratic power, is the fourth power of a 
number, or the square squared. Biquadratic root of a num- 
ber, is the square root of the square root. 

BIQUENTILE, or BIQUI'NTILE ASPECT, s. [bis and 
quintus , Lat.] in Astrology, an aspect of the planets, wherein 
they arc 144 degrees from each other. 

BIRCH, s . [Wre, Sax.] in Botany, betula ; it has male 
and female flowers at a distance from each other. Linneus 
places it in the fourth section of his 2 1st class. There are 
four species. It is used for making ox-yokes, hoops, small 
screws, paniers, brooms, wands, bavin-bands, withies for 
faggots, arrows, holts, shafts, dishes, bowls, ladles; also for 
fuel, great and small coal. In Russia and Poland they cover 
houses with the bark of the birch- tree instead of slate and tile. 
Birch-broom, a broom or besom, made with the small twigs of 
the birch-tree. See Bksom. 

BI'RCHEN, a, made of birch. 

BFRCHKS, T!u\ a place in Shropshire, between Cole- 
brookdale and BuilderVbridge. An earthquake happened 
here in 1773, when the ground was rent in several places, and 
thrown into confused heaps; a wood, turnpike-road, fields, 
hedges, houses, &c. were thrown out of their former situa- 
tions, the bed of the Severn was choked up, and the river 
diverted into a new channel, causing for the time a great 
inundation above, and so sudden a fall that many 


fishes were left on dry land, and several barges were heeled 
over, till the river, remarkably deep at the time, forcing its 
way dowui, overwhelmed and sunk them, and in three days’ 
time wore a navigable channel through a large meadow. 

BIRD, 5. [from bird or hr id, Sax.J one of the six general 
classes of animals; its body is covered with feathers, and 
has two wings, two legs, and a bill of a firm, bony, or rather 
horny substance; and the females are all oviparous. Birds , 
in Heraldry, according to their several kinds, represent either 
the contemplative or active lift?. They are the emblems of 
liberty, expedition, readiness, swiftness, and fear. They ire 
more honourable than fishes, because they participate moi -» 
of air and lire (the two noblest and highest elements) than of 
earth and water. In the blazoning of birds, if their wings 
be not displayed, they are said to be home close. Prow 
Birds of a fait her /lock together. — lie's in great went of a 
bird, that will give a groat for an owl . — One bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. -Tis an ill bird that bewrays its 
own nest . — Beery bird must hatch her own egg. 

Bl'RDBOLT, .s 1 . [bird and bolt. Sax.] an arrow with a ball 
of wood at its end, formerly used in shooting at birds. 

BEKDCAGE, s. a receptacle made with wire, wicker, <i*c. 
to keep birds in. 

BIRD CATC HER, or IURDER, s. one who lives by 
catching and selling birds. 

BIRDLIME, s. a viscid glutinous substance, prepared 
different ways, Imt that in common use is made of ho! iv 
hark, and is spiead upon twigs, upon which the birds light- 
ing arc entangled. 

BI RDSEYE, s. a plant the same with the mealy prim- 
rose. The wild carrot is also called birdseye. Adjectivi-lv, 
it is applied to pictures of places, or the lelmogrnphy of a 
building; as, a bird's rye view, i. e. such a view as a bird 
might, take from above. 

Bl'RDSEOOT, s. in Botany, the ornithnpodium of Lin- 
neus, so called from the shape of the seed-vessel. 

BI B DSN KST, s. a plant, found in woods, but not common. 
The country people in Sweden give the diied plant to ea»lh- 
that have a rough. The place built by birds, where tlu-y 
deposit their eggs, &e. 

BI'R DSTONGUK, s. a plant, called also marsh grounds* I. 

Bl'RGANDER, s. a foul of the goose kind. 

BI RMINGHAM, a very large town* in Warwickshire, 
with a market on Thursday. It is governed by two con- 
stables and two bailiffs; and is free for any person to 
settle there, which has contributed greatly to its increase. 
The trade is the most, flourishing of any in England for all 
sorts* of iron-work, besides many other manufactures. The 
♦own stands on the side of a hill, the lower part of which 
is tilled with the workshop* and warehouses of the manufac- 
tures. The upper part of the town contains new ami 
regular streets, and a handsome square. It has three 
churches : one in the lower part of the town, which is an 
ancient building, with a very tall spire : the other is a very 
grand modern structure, having a square stone tower, with 
a cupola, and a turret above it; in this tower is a fine 
peal of ten hells, and a set of musical chimes, which play 
seven different tunes, one for each day in the week : the 
last, built within these few years. The Inhabit ants, accord- 
ing to the census of 1831, amount to 1 46,1)8(1, and their 
number is continually increasing : the surrounding country, 
to considerable distance, especially towards Wolverhamp- 
ton, seems like a continued town. Birmingham has, in 
many respects, the resemblance of the met opolis. Its 
manufactures are sent to every quarter of the globe, and 
in cheapness and beauty are unrivalled. A navigable canal 
was completed from hence to the collieries at Wcduesbury, 
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m October 1760. -A rail-road to London lias been com- 
menced, which, with its branches to Manchester and other 
places, will be highly advantageous to the trade of this 
town. The Reform" Bill in 1832 raised Birmingham to 
the rank of a borough, with the right of sending two 
representatives to parliament. It hits a handsome free- 
sehool, endowed by Fid ward VI and also two chapels, 
and meeting-houses for every denomination of Dissenters. 
Jt. is 19 miles N. W. of Coventry, 48 S. E. of Shrewsbury, 
and 109 N. W. of London. 

BIKT, s. a fish, the same with the turbot. 

BIRTH, s. [luorth, Sax.J the act of bringing forth; en- 
trance into the woild; any production; rank of dignity in- 
herited by descent. Jn Sea at lairs, a proper place for a ship 
to ride in; the distance between a ship when under sail, 
and the shore; a place separated by canvass, wherein the 
sailors mess, and put their chests. A <jood birth , good 
accommodation, wherein a person has every convenience. 

BI RTHDA V, s . the day on which a person comes into 
the world, or is born; the anniversary of that day. 

BIRTH NIGHT, s. the night on which a person is born. 

BERTH FLAG E, s. the place wherein a person is born. 

Bl KTIIRIGIIT, s. the right which a person acquires 
by birth, generally applied to the iirst-horn. 

Bm’IlSTIlANGLKD, n. strangled, choked, or killed by 
suffocation, in coming into the world. 

BISCAY, BAY OF, an extensive bay of the Atlantic, 
between Cape Ortegal, in Ion. 7. 3.5. W. lat. 43. 48. N. and 
the Isle of Ushant, in Ion. 5. 0. \V. lat. -is*. 30. N. 

Bl'SCOTlN, s. [ Fr.J a confection made of flour, sugar, 
marmalade, eggs, &c. 

Bl'SCUlT, bis-ket, $. [his, Lat. and cuit, Fr.] a kind of 
hard dry bread, made entirely of wheat flour, mixed wiLli 
leaven and warm water, baked for long voyages four times, 
and prepared six months before it is shipped. It will keep 
a whole year. Likewise, a tine delicate pastry, or cake, 
made of line flour, eggs, almonds, and rose water; or of flour, 
eggs, sugar, and citron, or orange peel; and baked twice. 

To RISE CT, i>. ci. [hums and seco, Lat.J in Geometry, to 
divide any thing into two equal parts. 

BISECTION, a. in Geometry, the act of dividing, or the 
point of division into two equal parts. 

Bl'SHOR, s. [biscop, Sax.] a prelate, or person conse- 
crated for the spiritual government and direction of the 
diocese, whose jurisdiction consists in collating to benefices, 
ordaining priests and deacons, licensing physicians, sur- 
geons, and schoolmasters. In Great Britain, the bishops 
are all peers of the realm, except the bishop of Sodor and 
Man, who seems to be excluded, from his being nominated 
by the duke of Athol, all the others being nominated by the 
King. Next to the two archbishops, the bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, have always the precedence; and 
the others follow according to the date of their consecration. 

Bl SHOP, s. a liquor made of water, wine, sugar, and a 
Seville orange roasted; a kind of negus. 

Bl'SHOPS-AUKLAXD, a town in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, with a market on Thursday, and manufactures of cot- 
ton and muslin. It. is pleasantly seated on the side of a 
hill, and is noted for its beautiful castle, its chapel of 
curious architecture, and its bridge. It is situated on 
the river Wear, eight nules S. by W. of Durham, and 249 
N. N. W. of London. Population 28.59. 

BISHOPS-CASTLE , a corporate town in Shropshire, 
seated near the river Gun, with a market on Friday much 
frequented by the Welsh. It sends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is 8 miles E. of Montgomery, and 159 W. N, W. 
of London. Population 2007. 


BISHOP AND HIS CLERKS , some little islands and 
rocks on the coast of Pembrokeshire, near St. David's, dan- 
gerous to mariners. 

BI SHOPRIC, s. [ biscoprice , Sax.] the province, district, 
or diocese, of a bishop. 

BI'SHQPS-LYDIARD, a village in Somersetshire, five 
miles N. W. of Taunton. 

Bl SHOP S-STORTFORD, a town of Ilartfordshire, with 
a good market on Thursday, seated on the side of a hill, by 
the river Stort, which is navigable hence to the sea. It has 
a large church, and a Presbyterian, nnd a Quakers’ meeting. 
On the E. side is an artificial mount, the ancient site of 
Weymoro Castle, wherein a garrison was kept; but scarcely 
any remains are now left of it. It is 16 miles N. E. of Hart- 
ford, and 30 N. N. E. of London. Population 3968. 

BISK, s. \ bisque, Fr.] a soup, or broth, made of different 
sorts of flesh boiled, according to Johnson. 

JWSLEY , a village in Gloucestershire, with a manufacture 
of broad cloth, 9 miles of Cirencester, and 98 from London ; 
population .5,896. Also, a village in Surrey, 3 miles N. of 
Working, noted for a spring, called St.John Baptist’s Well. 

BISMUTH, s. in Natural History, a genus of the semi- 
metals; its most usual appearance is in form of ail ore, inti- 
mately mixed .with silver, a large quantity of arsenic, and 
an earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, equal to the 
zaflre or smalt procured from cobalt. The ore is usually or 
a bright silvery white, of an irregular structure, sometimes 
granulated. In the fusion of this ore, the sulphur and 
arsenic evaporate, and the reguline matter being thereby 
freed from its imprisoned state, runs from the earthy matter, 
which remains fixed behind. It yields the famous cosmetic 
magistery, and is a very valuable ingredient, in the mixed 
metals used in casting printers’ types, and for bell-metal 
It is common in Germany, and frequently found in the tin 
mines of Cornwall. 

BISSEXTILE, s. [so called, because the Gth of th 
calends of March was repeated in that year; bis and sejelilis, 
Lat.] a year containing 366 days, happening every fourth 
year, when a day is added to the. month of February, to 
make up for the six hours which the sun spends in his course 
each year, beyond the 36.5 days usually assigned to it. 

BI STORT, 5. a sort of snakeweed. 

BI STOURY, s. [i bistouri , Fr.] a surgeon’s instrument, used 
in making incisions. 

BI STRE, s. [Fr.] a colour made of chimney soot boiled, 
and afterwards diluted, and made into cakes with gum 
water. It is used by painters to wash their designs, instead 
of Indian ink, Arc. 

BISULCOUS, a . [bisulcus, Lat.] cleft in two parts; cloven- 
footed. 

BIT, s. [ bitol , Sax.] the essential part of a bridle, which 
being put into the horse’s mouth, the. rider is enabled to 
manage him. It is also the sharp end of a piercer, augre, 
or other iron instrument. The bit of a key , is that part 
which contains the wards. Bit, also means as much as a 
person generally bites off at once; a small piece. 

To BIT, v . a. to put a bit into a horse’s mouth; to brkHe- 

B1TCH, s. [bicce, Sax.] the female of a dog, wolf, fox, and 
otter kind. 

To BITE, v. a. [preter. bit , part. pass, bitten ; bitan. 
Sax.] to wound, pierce, or divide with the teeth. To affect 
with pain, applied to cold. To make a person uneasy, 
applied to satire or reproach; to wound by its sharpness, 
applied to a sword, Ac.; to make the mouth smart, applied 
to the sharp taste of acid bodies. Figuratively, to cheat 
or defraud. 

BITE, s. the incision or wound made in any thing with 
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the teeth; the act of a fish when seizing a bait. A sharper, 
a cheat; a trick or fraud. 

BITER, s. one that seizes with the teeth, applied to a 
dog; one that readily or quickly swallows a bait, applied 
to a fish. One who deceives or defrauds another by false 
appearances; a sharper. 

BIT TAG LE, s. [from bitty Belg.] a frame in the steerage 
of a ship, wherein the compass is placed; commonly pro- 
nounced binacle . 

BI TTEN, part. pass, of Bite. 

BITTER, a . [biter , Sax.] that excites a hot, pungent, 
and astringent taste, like that of wormwood. Figura- 
tively, wretched, miserable, painful, disagreeable, unpleas- 
ing, and hurtful. .Sharp; cruel; severe. 

BITTER, s. in Sea-language, any turn of the cable round 
the bitts, so that it may be let out gradually, or by degrees. 
When a ship is stopped by the cable, she is said to be brought 
up by the bitter . 

BITTERLY, ad. with a bitter taste. Figuratively, in a 
sorrowful, painful, sharp, and severe manner; used some- 
times to express the superlative or highest degree. 

BITTERN, s. [hutour, Fr.] in Natural History, a bird 
with a long bill and long legs, which feeds on fish, and is re- 
remarkable for its noise. A very bitter liquor which drains 
oil* in making common salt, and used in the preparation of 
Epsom salt; from the adjective bitter, 

BITTERNESS, s. a kind of savour, or sensation, the re- 
v rse of sweetness. Applied to manner, severity, austerity. 
Applied to reproach, keenness, sharpness, or extremity. 
Applied to the passions, sorrow, trouble, distress. 

BITTERSWEET, s. a plant, called also woody night- 
shade. Also, a species of apple. 

BITTS, s. [bittaify Sax.) two perpendicular pieces of 
limber in the forepart of a ship, bolted to the gun-deck; 
their heads are braced with a cross piece, and several turns 
*d the cable, are taken over them, for securing the ship when 
at anchor. 

BIT U ME, or BITUMEN, s. [I bitumen , Lat.] in Natural 
History, a fat, tenacious, inflammable, mineral substance, 
or a fossil body, which easily takes fire, yields oil, and is 
not soluble in water. 

BITU'MINOUS, a. [from bitumen, Lat.] having the nature 
and qualities of bitumen; compounded of bitumen. 

BI'VALVE, a. [from binus and valuer, Lat.] in Natural 
History, applied to fish that have two shells, such as oys- 
ters; and in Botany, to plants whose seed-pods open their 
whole length, to discharge their seeds, as peas. 

BIVA'LVULAR, a. that has two shells or valves. 

To BI VOUAC, v. n. to continue under arms all night. 
See Bio vac. 

BI'ZANTINE, or BY ZANTINE, s. a large wedge of gold, 
valued at 1.01. which the king offers upon high festival days. 
See Bf.savt. 

To BLAB, v . a. [blabber cn, Belg.] to reveal a secret, through 
hcedlessness. Neutorly, to talk, to tattle. 

BLAB, s. a tell-tale; one who discovers secrets through 
iuconsidoration, or too great, a propensity to talking. 

BLA'BBER, s . one who discovers a secret through want 
of caution, and a great fondness of speaking. 

BLACK, s. [blac, Sax.] absence or wmnt. of light and colour, 
owing to a bony’s reflecting no rays of light; a black colour; 
mourning; a negro, or blackmoor ; the sight of the eye. Dyers 
blacky for stuffs of a high price, is composed of indigo, wond 
boiled with alum, tartar, or ashes of wine lees maddered with 
common madder, and mixed with gall-nuts of Aleppo, cop- 
peras, and sumach. The best, black cloth should be first died 
blue. German black is made of the lees of wine, burnt bones 


washed afterwards, and ground with burnt ivory or pc a« li 
stones; that with ivory is the best. This is used bv rolling- 
press printers. Ivory black is ivory burnt between two cruci- 
bles, and ground with water, used by painters and jcwdleis 
to blacken the bottom ground of the collets or bezels in which 
they sot diamonds. Spanish blacky invented by the Spaniards, 
is burnt cork. Lamp or lamp blacky is the sooty smoke or 
soot of rosin, received in sheep-skins, or pieces of coarse linens, 
fixed at the top of a chimney, wherein it is burnt for that pur- 
post*. Curriers black is made with gall-nuts, sour beer, and 
cold iron, for the first blackening applied to the hides; but of 
gall-nuts, copperas, and gum-arabic, for the second. Mack, 
after the word look , and the preposition upon, implies sullen, 
unfriendly, and is n sign of displeasure. “ Looked black upon 
me” Slink. .Joined with blue, it implies the colour of the skin, 
occasioned by a hard blow; livid. Puov. Black will take no 
other hue; this dyers find hv experience. It may signify that, 
vicious persons are seldom or never reclaimed . — A black plum 
is as sweet as a white ; signifying, that the prerogative of beauty 
proceeds from fancy .* ~A black hen lays a white egg ; I con- 
ceive the meaning of it is, that a black woman may bear a 
fair child. 

To BLACK, t*. a. to make of a black colour. 

BLACK, a. of a black colour ; dark; sable. Applied lo 
moral action, horrible, or excessively wicked; atrocious. 
Figuratively, obscure; mysterious. Dismal; mournful. 

BLA CKBERRY, s. the fruit of the blackberry bramble. 

BLA'CK-BROWHD, a. having black eye-brows. Figu- 
rative! v, dark, gloomy, dismal, or threatening. 

BLACKBURN, a large town in Lancashire, with cotton 
manufactures, and a market on Wednesday and Saturday. 

It is scaled on the river Derwent, 12 miles E. of Preston, and 
20'J N. N. \V. of London. Population 27,091. Was made, 
a borough by the Reform Bill, and elects two memheis. 

BLACK-CATTLE, s in Husbandry, a general term, 
including oxen, bulls, or cows. 

To BL.VCKEN, v. a. to make a thing black, which was 
of a different colour before; to intercept the rays of light; 
to darken. Figuratively, to sully a person’s character by 
defamation, or unmerited censure. 

BLA'CKGTJAR I), s. in low and familiar language, used 
to convey the idea of a person of mean circumstances, dirty 
and ragged in dress, and of base principle’s. 

BLA CKISH, a. [black and isc. Sax.] inclined to a black 
colour; somewhat black. 

BLA'CK-LEAD, s. a mineral much used for pencils. 
See Lead. 

BLA'CKMOOR, s. a man or woman who complexion is 
naturally black; a negro. 

BLATJKNESS, s. that quality of a body which arises 
from its reflecting few or no rays, and is owing to its 
porosity, the minuteness of its particles, and the rays of 
light suffering so many reflections in the inside, that few 
return to the surface; want of light, or darkness. 

BLACKPOOL, a village on the coast of Lancashire, 
much resorted to for sea-bathing, miles W. of Pnulton. 

BLACK ROD, s. the usher of tin order of ihe Garter, 
so called from his black rod with a golden lion at the top. 
He attends the king’s chamber, and the house of lords in 
parliament. 

BLACK SKA, the ancient Euxine, an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, hounded on the N. by Tartarv; on the E. 
by Mingrelia, Circassia, and Georgia; on the S. by Natolia; 
and on the W. by Romania, Bulgaria, and Bessarabia. It 
lies between Ion. 28. and 42. E. and from lat. 41. to 4fi.' N. 
having the Turkish dominions on the west, south, and east, 
and the Russian on the north. 

2 E 
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BLA'CKSMIT II, s. a person who forges the larger works 
in iron, and derives Ids name from their colour, which is 
generally black from their not being polished; opposed to 
a whitesmith, who forges the smaller works, which arc 
generally polished. 

BLA't'kTHOKN, a. a shrub, the same with the .sloe. 

BLADDER, s . [bladdrc, Sax.] in Anatomy, a thin dila- 
table membranous body, which serves as the receptacle of 
the urine after its secretion fiom the blood in the kidneys, 
situated in the pelvis of the abdomen. It likewise signifies 
a pustule, blister, or the swelling of a membrane tilled with 
any fluid, such as ari>es after scalding or burning. 

BLA DE, s. \blad, or bled, Sax.] In Botany, the spire or 
leaf of grass before it. grows to seed; the green shoots or 
leaves of corn, which rise from the seed. Hence the cutting 
part of a sword or knife is called a blade , from its resem- 
blance to a blade of grass. Figuratively, a bold, enter- 
prising, brisk, fierce, and gav person. 

BLAB I *1, or BLA UK- BON E, s. in Anatomy, the scapula, 
or scapular-hone, of a flat or triangular form. 

To BLADE, v. a . to furnish with a Made; to fit a blade 
to a handle. 

BL.ADEI), a. that lias leaves, spires, or blades • 

BLAIN, s. [blegcne , Sax.] a distemper incident to beasts, 
consisting of a bladder growing at the root of the tongue, 
against the windpipe, which becomes mi large as to stop the 
breath. Applied to human ereatims. a pustule or blister. 

To BLAME, v. a. [/dinner, Fr. ] to censure; applied to 
persons, to charge them with having dune a fault. 

BLAME, s. imputation of wrong measures or faults. 
Figuratively, the defect which merits censure. Used with 
to, it implies that which deserves blame , or blamrnbtr. 

BLA'MEABLE, a. that may be found fault with, or cen- 
sured ; culpable; faulty. 

BLAMEABI.ENESS, s. that which renders a thing faulty, 
or liable to blame or censure; culpability. 

BLAMEABLY, ad. in such a manner as deserves censure 
or blame; culpably; faultily; criminally. 

BLAMEFUL, a. that, highly deseives to be found fault 
with, censured, or blamed; guilty; culpable; criminal. 

BLAMELESS, a. that is no ways defective; or deserves no 
censure or blame; used sometimes, but very rarely, with the 
particle of. Innocent; guiltless. 

BLAMELESSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be free 
from fault; so as not to merit censure; innocently, 

BL.VMELESSNESS, 5 . that quality which renders a per- 
son or thing by no means the object of censure or blame. 

BLAMER, s. the person who censures, or charges a 
person or thing with defect, or being wrong. 

BLAMEWORTHY, a. that deserves censure or blame, 
including the idea of something wrong or defective. 

BLANC , MONT , a stupendous mountain of the Alps, 
generally reckoned the highest in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
and encompassed by those wonderful collections of snow 
and ice called the Glaciers. It is 15,9711 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [b/anchir, Fr.] to whiten a tiling 
which was before of another colour. Figuratively, to peel, 
applied to the peeling almonds, which discovers their ker- 
nel of a white colour. To slur or pass over; to balk. 

BLANCH ER, s. one who makes any thing white. 

BLA'NCHING, s. the action, art, or method of making 
any thing white. In Coinage, the method made use of to 
give the pieces that brightness and lustre they have on their 
tirst. coming out of the mint. 

BLAND, a. [blandus, Lat.] soothing, mild, applied to 
language. Soft, temperate, applied to weather. 


BLA'NDFORD , a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Saturday, pleasantly situated cm the river Stour, near the 
Downs. It is a well-inhabited place, and has been subject 
to several dreadful tires, particularly in 1731, when almost 
the whole town was burned down; but it was soon rebuilt 
more beautiful than before. It has the title of a marquisnte, 
and is ‘21 miles S. of Salisbury, 18 N. E. of Dorchester, am! 
103 W. by S. of London. Population 3109. 

To BLA NDISH, v. a. to insinuate one’s self into a per- 
son’s favour; to soothe, or allure. Seldom used. 

BLA'NDISHM ENT, s. [blanditia*, Lat.] an insinuating 
address; soft, mild, and kind expressions, by which a per- 
son steals into the favour of another; act of fondness. 

BLANK, a. \blanc, Fr.] whitish or pale, applied to colour; 
not written on. Used with the word look , (either expressed 
or understood) confused, dejected, or shewing the signs of 
disappointment. Applied to verse, that has no rhyme; 
Millon, Thomson, and others, have shewn this to be tin* 
most masculine ornament of poetry, which brings our lan- 
guage to a nearer resemblance of the Greek and Roman 
poetiy, and sits on a height beyond the poetry of the French 
and Italians, which they must look up at with ail envy, and 
acknowledge it. impossible for their enervate languages to 
attain to. 

BLANK, s. in Commerce, a void space, or that which 
has no writing on it, but is left so, in order to be* filled up. 
In Lotteries, a ticket which has no prize drawn against it. 
Figuratively, the mark or point which an arrow or piece is 
aimed at. 

To BLANK, r. a. Figuratively, to confuse; to disappoint; 
to erase, bring to nothing, or render abortive. 

BLANKET, s. [blanchettr, Fr.] a loose stuff made of 
wool, used for beds, for procuring warmth. A kind of 
pear, sometimes written blmirjuet. 

To BLA’NKET, v. a. to cover or wrap in in a blanket. 

BLA'N KLY, ad. in such a manner as causes or shews con- 
fusion or disappointment; with whiteness; with paleness. 

To BLARE, v. w. [blaren, Belg.] to bellow, to roar; to 
melt away, like a lighted candle blown bv the wind. 

To BLASPHEME, v. a. [ hlasphrmo, low Lat..] to speak 
ill of God, his messengers, or things relating to his service, 
and comprehended in his revelation. In Law, an indignity 
or injury offered to the Almighty, by denying what is his 
due, or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature, Lind tv. cap. 1. Neuterly, to speak blasphemy. 

BLASPHEMER, s. one who utters disrespectful or irre- 
verent things, either of God, Christ, or any person in the Holy 
Trinity, God’s messengers, or any thing relating to religion. 

BLASPHEMOUS, a. that is disrespectful or irreverent 
with respect to God and heavenly things. 

BLASPHEMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as is incon- 
sistent with that reverence we owe to the Deity; in such a 
manner as to speak ill of God and heavenly things. 

BLA'SPIIEMY, s. an offering of some indignity to God, 
any person of the Trinity, any messengers from God, his 
holy writ., or the doctrines of revelation. 

BLAST, s. [blast, Sax.] a breath, puff, or current of wind; 
the sound made by blowing a trumpet or other wind instru- 
ment; a warm air, or other alteration in the atmosphere, 
which withers trees, or causes a pestilence. 

To BLAST, r. a. to infect with some sudden plague or 
infection by means of the air; to cause a thing to wither; 
to ruin a person’s character by spreading false rumours; to 
render an enterprise abortive ; to strike with terror. 

BLASTING, s. in Mineralogy, the blowing up the vein 
of a mine by gunpowder. 

BLATANT, a. [bleUtant, Fr.] bellowing like a calf. 
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BLAY, .v. a small white river-fish, called also a A/mvA. 

BLAZE, s. [/;/asc, Sax.] a flame, or the light of a flume. 
Figuratively, a spreading abroad; publication or extending 
e. report. The white mark on a horse’s forehead, reaching 
to his nose. 

To BLAZE, v. a. used with upon, to shine, or give light. 
Figuratively, to make a thing universally known by report 
or rumour: sometimes used with the words abroad and about. 

BLA'ZER, s. one who spreads abroad any report or 
rumour. Not much in use. 

To BLA'ZON, v. a. [hlasortncr, Fr. ] in Heraldry, to name 
all the parts of a coat, in their proper and technical terms. 
Figuratively, to set out, deck, or adorn. To discover to 
advantage; to display. To spread abroad. 

BLAZON, ,v. in Heraldry, the art of expressing the 
several parts of a coat of arms in its proper terms: all per- 
sons, beneath the degree of a noble, must have their coats 
blazoned by metals and colours; nobles by precious stones; 
and kings and princes by planets. Blazon is used figura- 
tively, for making any thing public; a pompous display of 
any quality ; celebration ; proclamation. 

BLA'ZON H Y, s. ait of blazoning. 

To BLEACH, i». a. [ blaceau, Tent.] to whiten a thing 
by exposing it to the air and sun. Neuterly, to grow white 
in the sun or open air. 

BLE' ACHING, s. the art of making a thing white, which 
was not perfectly so before, or which was of a different 
colour. 

BLF.AK, s. [blicJi, Tent.] a small river-fish. 

BLEAK, a. f bltv.c, Sax.] cold, sharp; cheerless; pale. 

BLEAKNESS, s. extreme coldness; chilncss; applied to 
the air. Paleness. 

BLE'AKY, a. cold or chilly owing to the wind. 

BLEAR, a. [bluer, Bclg.] dim or sore with water or rheum. 
Applied to the eyes, that causes dimness of sight. 

To BLEAR, v. a. to occasion dimness of sight; to make 
the eyes sore with water or rheum. Figuratively, to blind, 
or prevent the mind from taking notice of things. 

BLEA R- E YED, a. dim-sighted. 

To BLEAT, v. a. [blest an. Sax.] to cry like a sheep. 

BLEAT, s. [from the verb] the cry of a sheep or lamb. 

BLEB, s. [bitten, Germ.] a blister; a bubble, or blob. 

BLED, part. pass, of To Blkkti. 

To BLEED, v. n. [preter. / bled, or have bled; hle.dnn , 
Sax.] to lose blood by a wound, &e. ; to die a violent death, 
particularly in battle. Figuratively, to drop like thick or rich 
blood. Used actively, to extract blood from a person by 
opening a vein with a lancet ; to let blood. 

To BLK'MLSH, v. a. [fiom id tamer, old Fr.] to mark with 
any defect; to spot, stain, or any other ways to rob a tiling 
of its beauty, value, or perfection. Figuratively, to defame; 
to ruin a person’s reputation. 

BLK'MISH, s . applied to personal charms, a scar, mark 
of deformity, or any thing that diminishes their perfection. 
Applied to manufactures, a defect either in the making, or 
owing to some accident. Applied to moral conduct, a re- 
proach, disgrace, defect, or fault. 

To BLENGLI, v. n. [from blinckcn , Dan.] to shrink; to 
start back. To hinder; to obstruct. 

To BLEND, v. a. [preterit blended , anciently blent; bleu- 
dan , Sax.] to mix or mingle tilings together imperfectly, or 
*o as the several compounds may be discovered. To con- 
found. To pollute, spoil, or corrupt. 

BLE'NDER, s. a person who mingics things together. 

BLENHEIM , a village of Germany, in Suabia, memo- 
rable for the victory over the French and Bavarians, ob- 
tained August 2d, 1704, by the Allies, under the command of 


the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene. In memory 
of this battle, the fine palace of Blenhe im was built, m ar 
Woodstock, at the charge of the government. It is seated 
on the W. side of the Danube, 3 miles N. E. of lloehstat, 'll 
N. K. of l ; lm, and 2.5 X. W. of Augsburg. The Austrians 
were defeated by the French near this place in 1*00. 
Lon. 2. 30. E. lat. 48. 40. N. 

BLENT, the obsolete participle of Bli:m>. 

To BLESS, v, a. [preterit. / blessed , or bltsf ; blrisiau. 
Sax.] to pray for, or wish happiness or good to a person; to 
consecrate by prayer; to praise for happiness received, or 
ascribe our happiness to God; to confer cveiy thing that can 
make a person perfectly happy, applied to God. 

BLESSED, part., pass, of Bu ss. 

BI.E'SKKDLY, ad. in a manner which communicates tin 
greatest happiness that can be wislud; happily. 

BLESSEDNESS, s. that quality which renders a person 
extremely happy; the state of consummate felicity in heaven. 
Figuratively, the divine favour. Sanctity. 

BLESS Ell, s. he that blesses or gives a blessing. 

BLESSING, s. a declaration of future happiness in a 
prophetic manner; a prayer in which happiness is requested. 
Figuratively, the divine favour ; any means or cause of 
happiness; any great advantage or benefit A gift. 

BLE TCI/ 1 XU LY, a borough in Surrey, without, a 
market. Disfranchised by the Iteform Bill ; 4 miles E. of 
Ryegate, and 21 S. of London. Population 1203. 

BLEW, the preterit «>f Bj.ow. 

BLEYME, a. in Farriery, an inflammation in the foot of a 
horse, between the sole and the bone. 

BLIGHT, s. [b/f/cbe, Tent.) mildew; a distemper that 
affects trees and plants in various maimeis, sometimes the 
xx hole, and sometimes only the leaves, occasioned by an 
evil disposition of the air, as too seveie frosts, &c. Figura- 
tively, any thing which makes an undertaking miscarry, or 
disappoints the person’s expectations. 

To BLIGHT, v. tt. to coriupt with mildew; to stop the 
vegetation of a tree; to render it barren; to wither. Figura 
lively, to blast, destroy, kill, or wither. 

BLIND, a. [blind, Sax.] not able to see; deprived of 
sight. Figuratively, ignorant, with the. particle to before 
the object; dark, not easily to be seen or found. In Che- 
mistry, applied to those vessels that have' no opening but 
on one side. Prov. Blind mm can judtje no colours . — 
A man were better to be half blind (ban have hoik Jus t yts 
out. - Who so blind as he that will not seel 

To BLIND, v. a. to deprive a person of his sight, to pre- 
vent a person from seeing; to darken. Figuratively, to 
render a thing obscure, and not easily comprehended. 

BLIND, s. something made use of to intercept the light. 
Figuratively, something made use of to divert, the eye or 
mind from attending to the design a person is carrying on. 

To BLEND FOLD, v. a. to hinder i) poison from seeing, 
by folding or tying something before the. eyes. 

BLEND FOLD, a. with the eyes covered; with the cyei 
shut. Figuratively, without consideration. 

B LENDL Y’, ad. without sight. Fig rativclv, scarcely t r 
hardly to be perceived; without examination; implicitly. 

BLENDMAN’S BUFF, s. a play wherein a person endea- 
vours to catch some one of the company, after something is 
tied over his eyes to prevent his seeing. 

BLI NDNESS, s. loss of the faculty of seeing; arising 
from the loss or distcmperulurc of the organs of the eye. 
Figuratively, ignorance or want of knowledge. 

BLENDSIDE, s. used figuratively, to express the foibles 
or weakness of a person, which exposes him to the artifices 
of others. 
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BLI'NDWORM, s . in Natural History, the larger slow- 
worm, so called from the smallness of its eyes, which has 
induced some to think it has none; a kind of small viper, 
the least of the English venomous reptiles. 

To BLINK, v. ft. [ blinckcn , Dan.] to wink or twinkle with 
one eye; to shut one eye; to be blind of, or to see obscurely 
with one eye. Actively, to evade, or pass by without suffi- 
cient notice; as “to blink the question.” 

BLl'NKARl), s. one who has bad eyes; one who sees but 
very dimly. Something twinkling. Figuratively, one who 
discerns but very imperfectly. 

BUSS, $. [ hlissc , Sax.] joy arising from the possession 
of some great and important good; a state of nappiness, 
or of the highest felicity; most commonly applied to the 
happiness of the heavenly mansions. Svnox. Our hap- 
piness glares in the eyes of the world, and exposes us often 
to envy. Out felicity is only known to ourselves, and 
gives us continual satisfaction. The idea of bliss extends 
beyond a life temporal. 

BLI SSFUL, a. abounding with joy; possessed of the 
highest degree of happiness; felicitous. 

BLISSFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew the 
greatest signs of joy, occasioned by the possession and 
enjoyment of happiness; felicitously. 

BLISSFULNESS, s. the quality or state of extreme joy, 
arising from the enjoyment of an important and immense 
good; extreme happiness; fulness of joy. 

To BLI'SSOM, v. w. to caterwaul; to be lustful. 

BLISTER, s. [bluyster, Belg.] a swelling of the skin, 
generally filled with a watery fluid, after burning, scalding, 
Are. In Pharmacy, a medicine which attracts the humours 
to a particular part, and by that means raises the cuticle. 

To BLrSTEIt, v. 7i. to rise in blisters ; to be covered 
with blisters. Used actively, to raise blisters by burning; 
to apply a plaster, in order to raise a blister. 

BLIT1I , a town of Nottinghamshire, the parish of which 
extends into the West Hiding of Yorkshire. The popula- 
tion is 1429. It has a market on Thursday. It had for- 
merly both a castle and a priory. It is 23 miles N. W. of 
Newark, and 151 N. by W. of London. 

BLITHE, a. [blithe.. Sax.] gay; airy; joyous; sprightly; 
mirthful; owing to the enjoyment of some good. 

BLITHLY, ad. in a joyous, sprightly, or airy manner. 

BL1THNESS, or BLITHSOM ENESS, s. the state of 
joyful alacrity and sprightliness. 

BLITHSOM E, a. gay, airy, or sprightly; cheerful. 

To BLOAT, v. a. [biowan , Sax.] to swell with wind. 
Figuratively, to shew pride by the looks or gesture. Ncu- 
terlv, it implies to look as if swelled by wind; to grow 
turgid; generally applied to a person growing lusty, but 
appearing at. the same time of a weak constitution. 

BLO'ATF.DNESS, 5 . the state of a person or thing puffed 
up with fat, or swelled with wind; turgidness; tumour. 

BLO'BBER, s. a bubble. Not in common use. 

BLO'BBERLIP, s. a thick lip. 

BLOBLIPPED, or BLO'BBER LIPPED, a. that has 
thick lips, applied both to persons and things. 

BLOCK, s. [block, Bclg. bloc , Fr.] a heavy piece of timber 
more thick than long; any massy body; a piece of wood 
formed in the shape of a skull, made use of by barbers to 
make their perukes upon; a piece of wood used by batters 
to form or dress their hats on; the wood on which criminals 
are beheaded; pieces of wood belonging to a ship, fitted 
with shives ana pins for running rigging to go through. 
Figuratively, an obstruction, or impediment; a person of 
dull parts, slow apprehension, or remarkable stupiaity. 

To BLOCK, v . a. [btoquer, Fr.] to stop up any passage; 


to enclose a town so as to hinder any one firom going into, 
or coming out of it. Generally used with the particle up. 

BLOCKA # DE, s. [blockhuys, Teut.] a fortress or bulwark, 
erected to stop up or secure a passage. In War, a kind of 
siege, wherein all passages and avenues are seized and stopt 
up, $0 as the besieged can neither receive provisions, rein- 
forcements, nor intelligence, and are reduced to the necessity 
of surrendering or starving. 

To BLOCKA'DE, v. a. to seize upon, and block up all 
the avenues to a place. 

BLO CKHEAD, s . a figurative expression, used to imply 
a person of a dull apprehension, want of parts, and great 
stupidity. 

BLOCKHEADED, a. remarkably stupid, dull, and in- 
capable of improving. 

BLO'CKHOUSE, s . a fortress built to secure a passage, 
and hinder any one from going through. 

BLOCKISH, a. stupid; dull. 

BLOCKISIILY, ad. after the manner of a person re- 
markable for his stupidity; like a blockhead. 

BLO'C KISH NESS, s. great dulness of apprehension ; 
stupidity. 

BLO'CKLEY, a village of Worcestershire, enclosed by 
Gloucestershire, 7 miles S. E. of Evesham. Popul. 2015. 

BLO CK-T1N, s. pure or unmixed tin, and yet unwrought. 

BLO'CKWOOD, s. in Trade, the logwood brought from 
Honduras, and used in dyeing black. 

BLO'MARY, s. [from bloma, Sax.] the first forge in an 
iron work, through which the metal passes after it has been 
first melted from the mine. 

BLOOD, bind, s. [ blod , Sax.] a red warm fluid, circu- 
lating by means of the veins and arteries through every part 
of an animal body. Blood is used figuratively for family, 
kindred, descent, life. Joined with hot or cold , a cold or 
warm disposition; a person of a warm or sanguine temper; 
a rake. Joined with flesh , used in scripture to signify 
human nature in its corrupt state, or the state of unassisted 
reason. The juice of vegetables. 

To BLOOD, v. a. to stain with blood; to let blood. 

BLOODGtJl'LTINESS, s. murder; the crime of shedding 
blood. 

BLOO # D-HOT, a. that has the same degree of heat as the 
blood. 

BLOODHOUND, s. a hound that follows by tlie scent, 
seizes with great fierceness, will not quit the track of the 
person he pursues, and is trained to the sport by blood. 

BLOODILY, ad. in a cruel savage manner; inclined to 
murder or bloodshed. 

BLOODINESS, s. the state or appearance of a thing 
stained with blood; disposition to shed blood. 

BLOODLESS, a. without blood; having no blood; with- 
out slaughter. Figuratively, dead; pale; destitute of spirit. 

BLOODSHED, s. murder, occasioned by giving a person 
a wound by which he bleeds to death; slaughter. 

BLOODSHEDDER, s. one who murders another. 

BLOODSHOT, or BLOO DSHOTTEN, a. applied to 
a distemper in the eyes, wherein the blood-vessels arc so 
distended as to make them appear of a bloody colour. 

BLOODSTONE, s. in Natural History, a mineral of a 
green colour, spotted with a blood-red; hard, ponderous, 
composed of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 
mines. It is used in medicine as a styptic, or to stop blood ; 
and by goldsmiths and gilders to polish their works. 

BLOODSUCKER, s . a leech; a fly; any thing that sucks 
blood ; a murderer, or man of cruelty. 

BLOOD-VESSEL, s. a vessel appropriated by nature to 
the conveyance of the blood ; a vein ; an artery. 
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BLQO'DY, a. stained with blood. Figuratively, cruel: 
murderous. 

BLOO'DY-FLUX, s. the dysentery; a disease in which the 
excrements are mixed with blood. See Dysentery. 

BLOO'DY-MINDED, a. cruel; inclined to murder. 

BLOOM, s. [ blurn , Teut.] in Botany, the flower on fruit- 
trees and plants, which precedes their fruit. The flue blue 
substance on plums, &c. Figuratively, a flourishing state, 
which may admit of increase and improvement. 

To BLOOM, v. n. to produce blossoms or flowers. Fi- 
guratively, to flourish; to be in a flourishing state. 

BLOO'MY, a . full of blossoms or flowers. Figuratively, 
being in a state of vigour or perfection ; being in a flourish- 
ing state. 

BLO'SSOM, $. [blosme, Sax.] in Botany, the flower which 
afterwards turns to fruit on trees or plants; more particularly 
applied to the petals. 

To BLO'SSOM, v. w. [blosmian. Sax.] to put forth flowers 
or blossoms, which afterwards turn to fruit. 

To BLOT, v. a. [blautjan , Goth.] to drop ink on a paper 
or other substance; to efface or dash out any word with ink; 
used with out. Figuratively, to render a thing imperceptible 
or invisible; to efface; to stain, sully, or disgrace. To make 
black; to darken. 

BLOT, s. a spot of ink dropped by accident on paper; a 
dash of the pen on a word, in order to efface it. Figuratively, 
a stain, or any thing which causes disgrace, applied to cha- 
racter. A term at backgammon. 

BLOTCH, s. a sore, pustule, or any eruption of the 
skin, which conveys the idea of a defect. 

To 13 LOTH, v. a. iblosscn, Belg.] to smoke, or dry with 
smoke; hence Mated , or red herrings. Seldom used. 

BLOW, s. [ llowe , Sax.] a stroke given with the fist or any 
weapon. Used with at , a single attempt; a sudden event; 
an unexpected evil. The act of laying or depositing eggs 
in flesh, applied to flesh; “the blows of flies.” Chapm. 

To BLOW, v. 71. [proter. blew, part. pass, blown; blawun , 
Sax.] to move, applied to the action of the wind. Used some- 
times impersonally with the particle it. “It Mows a happy 
gale.” Dryd. To breathe upon; to sound by means of wind. 
“ Let. the prating organ Mow" Dryd. To sound a musical 
instrument by the breath. Used with over, to pass or cease 
without producing damage. “When the storm is Mown over 

-how blest is the swain!” Gran. Used with up, to mount 
in the air, applied to the effect of gunpowder. “ Some of the 
enemy’s magazines blew up." Tut lev, No. 5tL Used actively, 
to drive or move by the force of wind ; to increase a fire by 
means of a pair of bellows; to breathe upon; to sound a 
wind instrument by the breath. “ Their loud up-lifted 
angel-trumpets Mow." Milt. . Used with out f to extinguish 
by the wind or breath. Used with upon, to become com- 
mon; to become contemptible on account of its being uni- 
versally known even to the vulgar; to he stale. 

To BLOW, v. 71 . [blawan, Sax.] in Botany, to bloom, to 
blossom, to flourish. Actively, to cause to blossom. 

BLO'WER, s. among Miners, a melter of tin. 

BLO'WING, s. [bluwung, Sax.] the act of forming glass 
into various shapes, by breathing or blowing with the mouth 
through the blowing-pipe. The act of blowing, as the wind. 

BLO'WZE, s. a female of a ruddy countenance, or one 
whose hair is generally in disorder; a ruddy fat-faced wench. 

BLO'WZY, a. ruddy-faced, or with the hair disordered. 

BLUBBER, s. the fat part of a whale, which contains the 
oil. The urtica marina , or sea-nettle. 

To BLU'BBER, v. n. [ 1 imbabolare , ItaL] to weep in such 
a manner as to make the cheeks swell. Used actively, to 
•well the cheeks with weeping. 


BLUBBERED, part. a. swelled, big, or large, applied 
commonly to the Ups. 

BLUDGEON, s. a short stick, having one end loaded 
with lead, &c. used as an offensive weapon. 

BLUE, a. [formeily spelt blew ; blmv , Sax.] of a blue 
colour. Used substantively for one of the primitive colours 
of the rays of light; and among Dyers, for one of the five 
simple or mother colours, of which they form the others. 
It is made of woad, small woad, or vouede, or indigo. To 
look blue , to appear disconcerted, or angrily. To look blue 
upon a person, to behold him with an unfavourable aspect. 

To BLUE, v. a. to make of a blue colour, to give linen a 
bluish cast by dipping them into cold water, wherein soap 
and indigo have been dissolved. 

BLU'EBOTTLE, s. a flower of the bell shape; the wild 
hyacinth. A fly with a large blue belly. 

BLU'ELY, ad. like a blue colour; bluish. 

BLU'ENESS, s. that quality which designates a thing blue. 

BLUFF, a. applied to the looks, big, swelling, surly. I 11 
naval language, a bluff- headed ship, is a ship with an obtuse 
prow. 

BLUISH, a. somewhat blue. 

BLUISH NESS, s. the quality of being somewhat blue. 

To BLUNDEU, v. n. [blunderen, Belg.] to be guilty of 
a gross mistake, including the secondary idea of contempt. 
Used actively, to go in a confused manner in quest or 
search. To mix ignorantly and by gross mistake 

BLUNDER, s. a gross mistake, applied both to actions 
and words, and carrying with it the idea of gross and ridi- 
culous stupidity. 

BLUNDERBUSS, s. a kind of gun or fusee, whose barrel 
is generally made of brass, and may be charged with several 
bullets. Figuratively, a person guilty of gross and ridiculous 
mistakes, either in actions or words. 

BLUNDEREH, s. one who cannot distinguish one tiling 
from another ; one who is guilty of gross and ridiculous 
mistakes, either iu action or language; a blockhead. 

BLUNT, a. applied to the point or edge of a weapon, 
that will not pierce or cut, on account of its thickness, op- 
posed to sharp; deficient in polite'ncss of behaviour; void of 
ceremony or politeness; not easy to be penetrated. 

To BLUNT, v. a. to spoil the sharpness of the edge or 
point of a weapon, so as to hinder it from piercing. Figu- 
ratively, to lessen or repress, the violence of any passion. 

BLUNTLY, ad. applied to edge-tools, so as not to he 
able to pierce or cut; without sharpness. Applied to be- 
haviour, without ceremony, politeness, or elegance; coarsely. 

BLUNTNESS, s. want of edge, point, or sharpness, 
applied to weapons. Plainness, abruptness, want of cere- 
mony, or politeness, applied to manners; rude sincerity. 

BLUR, s. [ borra , Span.] a blot or stain; a spot. Figu- 
ratively, a defect. 

To BLUR, v. a. to efface, erase, or render a thing imper- 
ceptible. Figuratively, to stain, or sully, applied to credit, 
behaviour, or reputation. 

To BLURT, v. a. to speak, discover, or dc?clarc, without 
consideration, or notwithstanding caution to the contrary. 
Used with the particle out , and sometimes with at. 

To BLUSH, v. n. [blosen, Belg.] to redden, or grow red 
in the face at being charged with any thing that excites 
shame, or seeing any thing immodest. Used with at, before 
the cause. Figuratively, to bear the colour of a blush. 

BLUSH, s. a redness of the cheeks occasioned by the 
consciousness of some defect, or the sight of some unchaste 
object. Figuratively, any red colour. With the word first, 
a sudden appearance, or at first sight. 

BLUSHET, s. a modest young maiden. 

2 F 
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To BLUSTER, v. n. [from bluest, Sax.] to roar, applied 
to the noise of the wind, in a storm. Figuratively, to make 
a noise, bully, hector, swagger, or be tumultuous through a 
vain persuasion or conceit of a person’s importance. 

BLU'STEH, s. the roaring noise occasioned by the vio- 
lence of the wind; tempest. Figuratively, the height or 
noisy turbulence of anger or vain conceit; boisterousness. 

BLU STERER, s. a person who makes a great noise, from 
a conceited opinion of his own importance; a bully. 

BLU'STROUS, «. applied to the wind, making a great 
noise from its violence. Applied to persons, making a noise, 
and assuming the airs of those who arc of some importance. 

BLY'THBOROUGH, a town in Suffolk, seated on the 
liver Blytli, over which it has a biidge. It is now gone to 
decay, but is a post-town on tin? road to Yarmouth, and has 
a stately handsome church. Distant from Loudon 98 miles. 

B Mf, s. a note in Music. 

BO, interject, a word used to excite terror; according to 
Sir William Temple, from Bo , an old northern captain, 
whose very looks terrified his enemies; but rather from the 
Dutch bauw , a spectre. 

BOAR, s. [formerly spelt bore ; bar , Sax.j the male hog. 

BOAR-SPEAll, s. a spear used in hunting wild boars. 

BOARD, s. [ hord , Sax.] a piece of timber sawed thin for 
the use of building ; when thick it. is called a plunk. A 
table. A table, round which a council or committee sits; 
hence the council hoard: the board of works. Figuratively, 
entertainment, diet, or food. The deck, or Hooi of a ship. 
Used with on , within the ship. Joined to without , as with- 
out hoard , out of the ship. With over, over the side of the 
ship, or out of the ship into the sea. <s Throw* d him over 
board.' 1 Slipt by the board , is to slip by the sides of a ship. 
To make a board , is to turn the ship to the windward. To 
make n pond hoard , is used of a ship when advanced much 
to the windward at one tack. 

To BOARD, v. a. to enter a ship by force; to attack or 
make the first attempt, from the French a border yuelquun. 
To cover or pave with boards. To board it up to the wind , 
to turn a ship to the windward. 

To BOARD, v. n. [from burdd , Brit.] to live and diet at a 
house. Actively, to place or receive a person as a boarder 
at. a house. 

BO'ARD-WAGES, s. money allowed to servants to find 
themselves in victuals. 

BO ARDER, s. one who diets or eats at another’s table, 
at a settled rate; a scholar that lives in the master’s house, 
and eats at his table. 

lKYARDlNG-SCHOOL, s. a school whore the scholars 
live with, and arc found in victuals by, their master. 

BO'ARISII, a. [boar, and isc, Sax.] of the nature of, or 
like a boar ; swinish. Figuratively, fierce, cruel, savage, 
furious, and void of every principle of humanity. 

BO'ARISHNESS, s. the furious savage quality of a boar. 
Figuratively, want of delicacy, kindness, or pity. 

To BOAST, v. a. [host, Brit.] to display one’s abilities in 
a proud, assuming, and vain manner; to magnify, exalt, or 
be proud of. Neuterly, to brag; to exalt one’s self. 

BOAST, s. the thing a person is proud of; the cause of a 
person's pride; a vain and conceited display. 

BO'ASTER, s. one who makes a pompous display of his 
advantages, whether they consist in power, wealth, learning, 
virtue, or religion; a vain-glorious bragger. 

BO'ASTFUL, a. inclined or subject to brag; ostentatious. 

BO ASTINOLY, ad, in such a manner as to brag of, or 
display with vain conceit, and pompous expressions. 

BOAT, s. [bat. Sax.] a small open vessel, commonly 
wrought or moved by oars, intended chiefly for rivers and 


lakes: when rowed by one man, calied a sculler; when by 
two, named oars, by the Londoners. A small ship. 

BOA'TION, s , [from boare , Lat.] roar, noise; loud 
sound. 

BOATMAN, or BO'ATSMAN, s . he that manages or 
works a boat. 

BOATSWAIN, s. [boat and wain] an officer on board 
a ship, who has charge of all her rigging, takes care of the 
long-boat and her furniture, steering her himself; calls out 
the several gangs and their companies to their watches, and 
other officers, and punishes ail offenders that are sentenced 
by the captain or court-martial. 

To BOB, v. a. [perhaps from bobo, Span.] to conquer or 
drub. To cheat, or deprive by fraud and cunning. These 
senses seem now obsolete. To touch gently. To cut. 

To BOB, v . 71, applied to any body, which being hung 
or suspended by a string, plays backwards and forwards; 
to play or swing against any thing. To give, a person a 
hunch or push with the elbow, by way of signal, or to 
make him take notice of any particular. 

BOB, s. a jewel or other ornament which hangs loose 
from the car; the word or sentence repeated at the end of 
every verse or stanza of a song; a blow, hunch, or push 
wiili the elbow. Also a short peruke. 

BO* BRIN, s. [bobbin?, Fr.J a small piece of wood, turned 
in the form of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out. at 
each end, and bored through its length to screw on a small 
iron spindle, and to wind thread, worsted, silk, &e. upon; 
the small reed put in the hollow of a shuttle, round which 
the thread or silk is wound to make the. woof; a small neat 
turned stiek, round which the thread is wound to make 
bone-lace with; likewise a round white tape, used by the 
ladies as a i mining string for their aprons, caps, &c, 

BO'iU’ll ERR Y, s. a game among children, wherein a 
cherry is suspended by a string, which they strive to cat*,h 
in their mouths. 

BOBTAIL, s, a dog which has his tail cut oft’ entirely, or 
very short; hence the adjective Bob-tail' d. 

BQ'CASINK, s. a sort of linen cloth. 

BO'CKELKT, or BO'CKERKT, s. a kind of long-winged 
hawk. 

BO OKING , a very large village in Essex, adjoining to 
Braintree, from which it is separated only by a small stream 
42 miles N. E. of London. Population with parish, 3128. 

BO'CKLAND, s. in the Saxon time, was what we call 
freehold land, held by persons of rank by charter or deed 
in writing, by which name it was distinguished from Folk- 
land, or copy -hold land, held by the conimou people with- 
out writing. 

To BODE, v. a. [bodian, Sax.] to convey the knowledge 
of some future event., applied to an omen; to portend, used 
both in a good and bad sense. 

BO'DEMENT, s. a sign or signs foreshowing some future 
event, used both of good and bad events; portent; omen. 

To BODGE, v, a, to boggle; to step; to fail. To botch. 

BO'DICE, s. stays, or a kind of waistcoat laced before, 
made of leather, and worn by country women. 

BO'DILESS, o. [body and lease. Sax.] that has no body; 
incorporeal; immaterial; unreal; chimerical. 

BO'DILY, a, that consists of, or belongs to matter; that 
belongs to the body. Real, opposed to chimerical. 

BO'DILY, ad, in such a manner as to be united to the 
body, or matter; corporeally; really; actually. 

BO DKIN, $. [bodkin, Brit.] an instrument with a small 
blade and sharp point, to make holes with; an instrument 
formed like a needle with a long eye, used by females to 
run a ribbon or string in an apron or other parts of their 
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dress, and formerly used in confining and tying up their 
hair. A dagger; the oldest acceptation of the word. 

BODMIN, a town of Cornwall, with a market on Sa- 
turday; seated in a bottom between two high hills, which 
renders the air very unwholesome. It chiefly consists of one 
street, and the many decayed houses, with its large church, 
shew it has been a place of greater note; it is governed by a 
mayor, and sends two members to parliament, and formerly 
had the privilege of the coinage of tin. It is 32 miles N. E. 
of Falmouth, and 23.0 W. by 8. of London. Popul. 3782. 

BO'DY, s. [bodiy, Sax.] in Physics, a solid, extended, 
palpable substance, of itself merely passive, and indifferent 
cither to motion or rest, but capable of any sort of motion, 
or any kind of forms; composed of particles infinitely hard, 
so as never to wear or break into pieces. In Anatomy, that 
part of an animal composed of bones, muscles, nerves, canals, 
and juices. The real existence of a thing, or its completion, 
in opposition to an image, shadow, representation, or type. 
A collection of persons united by some common lie, or 
charter. Applied to dress, that part which covers the body. 
The materials which compose a stuff or other manufacture. 
Applied to liquors, strength. Substance. The. main or 
chief part of a thing. A perfect system, or that which 
contains all the branches of a science ; as, “ A body of 
divinity.” “ A body of laws/* 

To BO'DY, v. n. to produce; to bring into being. 

BO'DY-OLOTIiES, s. the clothes which cover a horse’s 
body when dieted, & c. 

B()(l, s. [from boy, soft, Tr.] a moist rotten spot of earth, 
which sinks and gives way to the weight of the body, formed 
of grass or plants putrefied by some spring; a marsh or morass. 

To BO'GGLE, v. h. (from boyil, a sceptre, bugbear, or 
phantom, Belg.] to start, run, or fly hack at the sight of a 
terrifying object. Used with the particle at, to hesitate; to 
doubt. To dissemble; to be guilty of prevarication; or to 
plav fast and loose; used with the particle with. 

BO'GGLKIt, s. a person full of doubts ; a fearful or 
timorous person. 

BO'GGY,*/. abounding in bogs; partaking of the nature 
or quality of a boy ; marshy; swampy. 

DO GHOUSE, s. a house of office, or privy. 

BO'GiMOSS, s. a sort of moss generally found in bogs. 
The botanical generic name is sphagnum. 

BOG -TROTTER, 5. one who lives in a boggy country. 

BOHE'A, 2 ?. [Chin.] one of the coarsest teas which comes 
from China, and is the second gathering; for all teas grow 
on the same plant, and differ only according to the season 
of gathering, and the method of drying. After it is gathered, 
it is dried in pans over a fire, and rolled up in the form we 
have it, by a person employed for that purpose; the juice or 
oil of the plant, which then moistens the hands, being of so 
corroding a nature, that it often eats into the flesh, and pro- 
duces the same effect as a caustic. Bohca tea is very service- 
able, and, where it agrees with a person, excels all other 
vegetables for preventing sleepiness or dulness; for taking 
off weariness or fatigue; for raising the spirits; corroborating 
the memory, and other faculties, which depend on a true tem- 
perature of the brain, if used chiefly in an afternoon, drank 
moderately, and not too hot, as is the general custom. 

BOHEMIA , a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by Misnia and Lusatia, on the E. by Silesia and Moravia, on 
the S. by Austria, and on the W. by Bavaria. It is about 
200 miles in leugtb, and 160 in breadth, and is very fertile 
in corn T saffron, hops, and pastures. In the mountains there 
are mines of gold and silver, and in some places they And 
diamonds, granites, copper, and leadi The Homan Catholic 
religion is the principal, though there are many Protestants. 


The chief rivers are only the Muldau,the Elbe, and the Oder. 
The language is Sciavonian, with a mixture of German. It 
is subject to the bouse of Austria. Prague, the capital, is in 
long. 14. 42. E. lat. 50. 6. N. 

To BOIL, v. w. [ bouiller , Er.] to be violently agitated with 
beat; to have its particles set into a violent motion by fire, 
and so to be able to scald any tiling immersed into it, applied 
to water. Figuratively, to be hot; to move with a violent 
motion, like that of boiling water; to be placed in boiling 
water. To boil over , applied to water or other fluids, to 
have its contents so rarefied by heat, as to take up a larger 
dimension than before, and to run over the sides of a vessel. 
Actively, to heat, by putting into boiling water; to seethe; 
to dress victuals by boiling. 

BOIL, s. a species of abscess, properly Bile, which see 

BO'lLElt, s. one who boils any thing. A vessel in which 
a thing is boiled; a cauldron. 

BO' I LING, s. in Physics, the particles of fuel passing the 
pores of the vessel, mix with the liquid, and meeting with a 
resistance there sufficient to destroy their motion, they com- 
municate it to the water ; hence arises a small intestine 
motion in the particles of that fluid; but the first cause still 
continuing, that motion is increased till the agitation of the 
water becomes sensible; hut now the particles of fire, con- 
tinually striking on those at the lowest surface of the water, 
will impel them, both by its impulse and their own rare- 
faction, upwards, during which the particles at the upper 
surface must, by their own specific gravity, be descending 
towards the bottom; which will easily account for the sur- 
face of water being sooner hot. than at the bottom, and a 
person’s being able to move a vessel of boiling water by 
putting his hand on the bottom, without receiving any hurt. 
The fire thus diminishing the specific gravity of water, so 
as to make it mount not only in water, but likewise air, we. 
lienee are enabled to account for the steam or smoke. The 
particles of air dilated and expanded thus by heat, moving 
upwards, will meet and coalesce in their ascent, 1>\ which 
means great quantities of water rise and fall alternately, or, 
in other words, the water will boil; but the heat continuing, 
and the rarefaction increasing, the water will now be too 
much for the vessel to contain, and will consequently swell 
over its sides, which the vulgar call boili/ty over. It must 
however be added, that when water boils, it cannot be ren- 
dered hotter by any degree of fire whatever. 

BOI STEROUS, a. violent, furious, vehement, or stormy. 
Roaring, applied to the wind. Figuratively, furious, warm, 
hot, outrageous. Applied to persons, violent; turbulent. 

BOISTEROUSLY, ad. in a violent manner; furiously. 

BOI'STEROUSNKSS, .<?. the state or quality of being 
furious, tumultuous, turbulent, and stormy. 

BO'LARY, a. partaking of the nature of a bole or clay. 

BOLD, a. [bald, Sax.] not hindered from an undertaking, 
either by the threats of others, or the difficulties attending 
it; daring, brave, courageous, fearless. Impudent, rude, 
applied to the behaviour. Licentious, or too free, applied 
to words. Level, smooth, even, applied by sailors to situ- 
ation. 7o make bold , to take the liberty or freedoin. 

To BO LDEN, r. a . to grow bold, .0 make bold; to dispel 
a person's fears or doubts; to give confidence. 

BO' LI) FACED, a. impudent; not shewing any signs of 
shame by the countenance; saucy; insolent; confident. 

BO LDLY, ad. confidently; with assurance; impudently. 

BOLDNESS, s. courage, intrepidity, bravery, fortitude, 
undauntedness, magnanimity. The power to speak or do 
what wc intend before others without fear or uisorder. In a 
bad sense, a resolution to do or speak any thing befoie others 
though conscious of its being wrong or indecent. 
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BOLE, s. [bolus, Lat.] a certain particular sort of earth, 
used by painters, moderately coherent, ponderous, soft, and 
not still' or viscid, but in some degree ductile while moist; 
and composed of fine particles, smooth to the touch, friable, 
easily diffusible in water, and freely subsiding from it. 
There are several sorts of Boles, as the white, yellow, red, 
brown, and gray; all which are prescribed in some case or 
other, in various distempers. Also, the body, or trunk of a 
tree. Likewise, a measure of corn, containing six bushels. 

BOLING BROKE, a town in Lincolnshire, the birth- 
place of Henry IV. with a market on Tuesday, and a manu- 
facture of earthenware. It is seated at the spring-head of 
a river, ..which falls into the William on a low ground, and 
is a very ancient town, with the title of an earldom, though 
now but a mean place, 29 miles E. of Lincoln, and 1,33 
X. by E. of London, population 725. 

BO LLS, $. [Lat.] in Natural History, a great fiery ball, 
or meteor, swiftly hurried through the air, generally draw- 
ing a tail after it. 

BO'LL, s. in Botany, a round stalk or stun, applied to 
flax, the globule which contains the seed. 

To BOLL, /*. «, to rise in a stalk; to swell, as a seed- 
vessel: “ The flax was boiled ." Exod. ix. 31. 

BOLD GhA, an ancient, large, rich, and very handsome 
town of Italy, in the territory of the Church, and capital of 
the Bolognese; an archbishop’s see, and an university; the 
latter the most ancient and celebrated in Europe. It con- 
tains about 70,000 inhabitants, and 169 churches. It is 
a place of great trade, which is in some measure owing to 
a canal that runs from this city into tlm river P6. The 
Wheno, which runs near Bologna, turns 400 mills, which arc 
employed in the silk- works. It is seated at the foot of the 
Appemnes, ‘22 miles S. E. of Modena, 25 miles S. W. of 
Ferrara, 43 N. of Florence, and 175 N. W. of Rome. 
Lon. 11.21. E. lat. 44. 30. N. 

BOLOGNESE, a small province of Italy, in the territory 
of tlu* Church, bounded on the N. by the Fcrrarcse; on the 
W. by Modena; on the S, by Tuscany; and on the E. by 
Romania. It is watered by a great number of small rivers, 
which render tlm soil the most fertile of any in Italy, ami 
produces abundance of all sorts of grain and fruits, par- 
ticularly Muscadine grapes, which are in high esteem. 
There are also mines of alum and iron; and manufactures 
of linen, silk stockings, and doth. This province belongs 
to the Ecclesiastical State, and Bologna is the capital. 

BO'LKTER, s. [bo/sire, Sax.] a long ticking sack filled 
with feathers, flocks, &<\ made use of to support or raise a 
person’s head in bed. Applied to dress, a pad made use of 
to hide some deformity. In Surgery, a compress, or piece 
of linen doubled, laid, or bound upon a wound. 

To BO'LKTER, v. «. to support or raise a person's bead 
with a bolster. In Surgery, to force or keep the lips of a 
wound close, by means of a compress. Figuratively, to 
support, maintain, or hold up. 

BOLT, s. Belg.] a dart shot from a cross-bow; 

lightening; a thunderbolt; a short piece of iron made to 
fasten doors. A sieve. An obstacle, or impediment. Bolt 
upright, upright as an arrow. 

To BOLT, ?>. a . to fasten with a bolt; to fling out; to 
speak without hesitation. Figuratively, to fasten; to sepa- 
rate the fine from the coarse parts of a thing with a sieve, 
from bin ter, Fr. To separate truth from falsehood by 
rigorous examination. Ncutorly, to spring out with sud- 
denness; to start out with the quickness of an arrow; to 
come in a hurry, or without due consideration. Used with 
the word out . 

BO'LTER, $. a sieve to separate finer from coarser parts, 


peculiarly applied to that made use of to separate flour from 
bran. A kind of net. 

BOLTHEAD, s. in Chemistry, a long straight-necked 
glass vessel used in distillation. See Matrass. 

BO LTING-HOUSE, s. a place where meal is sifted. 

BOLTON , or Bolton-le-Moor, a town of Lancashire, 
noted for its manufactures of fustians and muslins, with a 
market, on Monday, and navigable canals to Manchester 
and Wigan. It stands amidst dreary moors, 11 miles 
N. VV. of Manchester, and 197 N. N. W. of London. 
Population 41,195, including those of Little Bolton. Made 
a borough by the Reform Act, and sends two members to 
parliament. 

BO LT-ROPE, s. a rope on which the sail of a ship is 
fastened. 

BO'LTSPRIT, s. See Bowsprit. 

BO'LUS, s. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a medicine made into a 
soft mass, about the si/e of a nutmeg, to be taken at once. 

BOMB, s. [bo/ubus, Lat.] formerly a loud noise. A hol- 
low iron ball, or shell filled with gunpowder, and furnished 
with a vent for a fusee, or wooden tube filled with combus- 
tible matter to be thrown out from a mortar, which had its 
name from the noise it makes. The fusee being set on 
fire, burns slowly till it. reaches the gunpowder, which goes 
oil’ at once, bursting the shell to pieces with incredible \i<>- 
leuce; whence the use of bombs in besieging towns. The 
largest arc. about eighteen inches in diameter. Bv whom 
they were invented is not known, and the time is uncertain; 
some living it to 1533, and others to 1 195. 

To BOMB, v. a. to attack with, or shoot bombs against. 

BO'MBAKD, s. [bombarda, Lat.] a piece of artillery used 
before the invention of cannon, exceedingly shoit and thick. 
This word is now obsolete. 

To BOMBA'KI), l\ a . to fling bombs into a town; to 
attack with bombs. 

BOMBARDl'KK, s. the engineer who fires or directs the 
throwing of bombs out. of the mortars. 

BOMILVKDMENT, s. an attack made upon a city, &c. 
by throwing bombs into it. 

BOM BASI N, s. [bombas in, Fr. from bomb yc inns, silken, 
Lat.] a slight silken manufacture used for mourning. 

BOMBA'ST, $. a stuff of soft loose texture formerly used 
for swelling out. a garment; fustian. In Literature, high, 
pompous, and swelling expressions, without meaning. 

BOMBA'ST, a. pompous; of big sound without meaning. 

BOMBA'STIO, a. high-sounding; pompous; inflated. 

BOMBA Y, an island of llindoostan, on the W. coast 
of the Deccan, 10 miles in length, and about 21 in circum- 
ference. The ground is barren, and good water scarce. It 
was formerly accounted very unhealthy ; but by draining the 
swamps and bogs, the air is improved. In 1805, a cause- 
way was completed across the narrow Blrait which separated 
Bombay from the contiguous island of Salsettc. It has a 
capacious harbour or bay, reckoned the finest haven in the 
Indies, where whole fleets find shelter and security in all 
seasons. Besides the town of Bombay, which is about a 
mile in length, (with mean houses, a few excepted) there 
arc other smaller towns upon this island. The inhabitants 
arc of several nations, and very numerous: they have abun- 
dance of cocoa-nuts, but scarcely any corn or cattle. It is 
one of the three presidencies of the English East-India 
Company, by which their Oriental territories are governed, 
and is 156 miles S. of Surat. Lat. 18. 57. N. Ion. 72. 52. E. 
from Greenwich. 

BO'MB-CHEST, s. a chest filled with gunpowder and 
bombs, and placed under ground in order to blow it up, 
together with those that are upon it. 
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BOMBILA'TION, s. [from bombus , Lat.] sound; noise; 
leport; humming like a bee. 

BO'MB-KETCH, or BO MB-VESSEL, s. a small vessel, 
strongly built, and strengthened with large beams, to bear 
the shock of a mortar at sea, when bombs are to be thrown 
from it into a town. 

BOMBY'CINOUS, a . [bombycinus , Lat.] silken. 

BO'NA FI'DE, $. [Lat.J really, truly; done without fraud 
or deceit. 

BO'NAROBA, s . a woman of the town; a prostitute. 

BONA'SUS, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, a kind of buf- 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRETIEN, s. [Fr.] a pear, so called perhaps from 
the name of some gardener. 

BOND, s. [bond, Sax.] any thing which confines a per- 
son’s arms, so that he has not the free use of them; cords 
or chains; that which holds the parts of a thing together; 
union, joining, or connection. Figuratively, captivity, 
imprisonment, loss of liberty; obligation. A tie, applied 
to alliance. In Law, a deed, by which a person obliges 
himself to perform certain acts, under a penalty specified 
therein. 

BOND, a. [yebondrn, Sax.] not free; in a state of slavery. 

BO'NDAGE, s . slavery; a state wherein a person is 

deprived of liberty; captivity; imprisonment; obligation. 

BONDMAID, s. a woman, or female shite. 

BO'NDMAN, s. a man-slave. 

BO'NDSERVANT, s. a servant who is under bond to 
serve his master, and is not at liberty to quit him. 

BQ'NDSKRVICE, the condition of a slate; slavery. 

BO'NDSLAVE, s. a person in inextricable slavery. 

BO'NDSMAN, s. a slave; a man who lias given his bond 
as a security for another. 

BO'NDSWOMA X, s. a woman-slave; a woman who has 
given her bond for security. 

BONE, [ban. Sax.] in Anatomy, a white, hard, brittle, 
infusible substance, supporting and strengthening the body 
like beams and pillars in a building; defending some of the 
more essential parts, as the brain; giving shape to the hu- 
man fabric, and assisting it. in its motion. The bones con- 
sist of lamelhe running lengthwise, and arched ove r at their 
ends. The number of bones in the. human fabric are reck- 
oned to be 245, exclusive of the ossa sessainoidear, which 
amount to 48 more. To make no bones, is to make no scru- 
ple, alluding to the readiness with which a dog devours a 
bone. To (jive a person a bone to pick, a low phrase for 
laying an obstacle in a person’s way; or suggesting some- 
thing which may perplex him. A bone of contention, a 
cause of strife. 

To BONE, v. a . to take the bones out of the flesh. 

BO'NELACK, s. flaxen lace, wove with bone bobbins. 

BONELESS, a. that has no bones. Applied to the 
gums, without teeth. 

To BO'NESET, v. n . in Surgery, to set a broken bone in 
such a position, that the two ends may meet and grow toge- 
ther; to reduce a dislocated bone into its proper place. 

BO'NESETTER, s. one who applies himself peculiarly 
to set broken or dislocated bones; a surgeon. 

BONFIRE, s. [bon, Fr. and fire] a fire made by the 
populace on public rejoicing days. 

BO'NGllACE, s. [bonne grace, Fr.] a forehead cloth, 
generally worn by infants. A skreen for the face. 

BON-MOT, bong-mo, s. [Fr.] a piece of wit; a jest. 

BONNET, s. [Fr.] a covering for the head; a cap; or 
outward covering made of silk, worn instead of a hat by 
the ladies. In Fortification, a small work, or little ravelin, 
without a ditch, having a parapet of earth from 3 to 12 feet 


high, and from 30 to 36 feet thick. Bonnet d pr$tre, or a 
priest’s cap, an outwork with three salient angles, and two 
inwards. Bonnets , among sailors, are small sails set on the 
courses, or fastened to the bottom of the niizen, main-sail, 
or foresail of a ship, when they are too narrow to clothe 
the mast, or in order to make more way in light winds or 
calm weather. 

BON ETTA, s. a species of sea-fish. 

BO'NNILY, ad. in a gay manner; handsomely. 

BO'NNINKSS, s. the quality of appearing gay, hand- 
some, or plump. 

BONNY, a. [from bon, Fr.] gay, cheerful, handsome, 
young, plump; frolicksome; cheerful; blithe. 

BONN Y-CLA'BBKH, s. an Irish word for sour buttermilk. 

BO'NfUM-MAGNLM, $. [Lat.] a species of plum. 

BONY, a. having the properties, or consisting of bone; 
abounding in hones; strong; having large bones. 

BO'NZES, s. priests of Japan, Tonquin, and China. 

BOO BY, s. [bn be. Tent.] a dull, heavy, stupid, or con- 
temptible iellow. A bird of the penguin kind. 

BOOK, s . [W, Sax.] a composition of some person, 
designed to communicate something he has discovered or 
collected to the public, and of a length sufficient to make 
a volume; a collection of papers sewed or hound, intended 
to be wrote on ; the division of an author’s subject. A 
tradesman’s register of his business. L sod with the particle 
in, and personal pronouns his or my, to be much esteemed 
or valued by a person. 1 was so much in his books, that,” &c. 
Addison. Without book , 'applied to the public delivery of a 
preacher, by the mere strength of memory; and somethin s 
to a writer, who asserts roundly, without adducing bis 
authority. 

To BOOK, r. a. to enter or write any thing in a bonk. 

BOOKBINDER, one who sews the sheets together, 
and fixes them to a cover of boards, or leather, «Xrc. 

BOOKFEL, ci, full of opinions gleaned from books, 
without baling either digested what, lie has read, or been 
able to produce any thing of his own. 

BOO KISH, a . fond of books, or reading; pedantic. 

BOOKISHNESS, s. great fondness for books; too intense 
an application to study. Used sometimes reproachfully. 

B( )G # K- K E EP ER , s . a clerk employed in a cuuipting-housc 
to keep a methodical register of the daily transactions. 

BOO'K-KEEFING, s. the art of keeping accounts, or 
registering commercial transactions. 

BOO K LEARNED, a. conversant in books, but not in 
men; applied also to one who rends much, but is destitute 
of parts or invention. 

BOO'KLEARNING, s. improvement or learning to be 
acquired from books, opposed to that which may be ob- 
tained by the exercise of a man’s own faculties. 

BOOKMA'KING, s. the practice of compiling or collect- 
ing from different authors, and publishing the product as a 
new work. 

BOO KSELLER, s. he whose profession is to sell books. 

BOOKWORM, s. in Natural History, a mite or worm 
which preys upon books. Figuratively, a person immo- 
derately fond of reading ; one wiio applies himself too 
intensely to study; a reader without judgment. 

BOOM, s . [beam. Sax.] among Manners, a long pole 
used to spread out the clew of the studding-sail, mainsail, 
or foresail; a pole, with bushes, or baskets, set as a niaik 
to shew sailors how to steer in a channel, when the country 
is overflown; a bar of timber laid across a harbour to secure 
its entrance. 

BOON, s . [bcnc, Sax.] a gift, grant, or present, obtained 
by having requested or sued for it; a benefaction. 

2 G 
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BOON, a. [bon, Fr.] merry; gay. Generally used with 
the word companion . Kind, bountiful. 

BOOK, s. [beer, Belg.] a rude unpolished countryman; 
a ploughman; a clown. 

BOO' 111 SI f, a. without breeding or politeness ; rude, 
clownish; rustic; uncivilized. 

BOOKISHNESS, s. clownishness; rusticity; rudeness 
of behaviour; coarseness of manners. 

BOOSE, s. [bosiy, Sax.] a stall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT, v. a. to be of service or advantage; to profit; 
I > enrich, serve, or accumulate. 

BOOT, s. [hot. Sax.] gain, profit, or advantage. To boot , 
is tin adverbial expression, implying besides ; over and above. 
Blunder, or booty. 

BOOT, s. [bottc, Fr.] a leather covering worn over the 
legs and feel, and used by those who ride on horseback; a 
leather receptacle under a coach-box, used for carrying 
boxes or other parcels. 

To BOOT, v. a. to put on boots. 

BOO'TCMTCHKK, s. the person who pulls < flf and cleans 
passenger*’ boots at an inn. 

BOOTED, part, with boots on the legs; in hoots. 

BOOTES, bo-o-tez, [Eat.] in Astronomy, the name of 
a northern constellation of fixed stars, consisting of 55, 
according to Flamsteed; one of which, called Arclurus, is 
of the first magnitude. 

BOOTH, s. [bwth, Biit.] a house built of boards, or 
boughs, or canvass, to be used for a short time. 

BOOT-HOSE, s. stockings worn instead of boots; spatter- 
dashes; or Welsh-boots. 

BOOTLESS, a. that will not produce any advantage or 
profit; unavailing; unsuccessful; useless. 

BOOT-TREK, s. au instrument consisting of two parts, 
when joined in the shape of a leg, with a groove cut in the 
middle, to receive a quoin or wedge, which is driven in by 
main force, in order to stretch or widen a boot. 

BOOTY, s. [huyt, Belg. ] that which is gained from an 
enemy in war; plunder; pillage; spoil; tilings acquired by 
robbery. To play booty, is to play or act unfairly. 

BO PEE'l\ s. the act of thrusting the head in sight of a 
person, and drawing it hack again immediately; sometimes 
used as a token of fear, and at others a sign of pleasantry. 

BORA'CHIO, s. \borracho, Span.] a drunkard; a bottle. 

BO' RAGE, s . a plant with rough egg-shaped leaves, 
and blue blossoms, found on walls, and amongst rubbish, 
flowering in the summer months. The leaves of this plant 
are accounted cordial, and good for removing faintness; 
and therefore the tops are frequently put into wine ami cool 
tankards. 

BO'RAMEZ, s. the Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Aynus Seythivns. 

BO' RAX, s. [Eat..] according to Quinsey, is an artificial 
salt, prepared from sal ammoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, sea- 
salt, and alum dissolved in wine. According to others, it 
is a mineral salt, of great use in soldering and casting gold 
and other metals. It is used by dyers, and gives a gloss to 
silks. It is one of the ingredients in Glauber’s salts. 

BO'RDER, s. [bord. Tout.] the extremities or edge of 
any thing; the extremities or confines of a country; the 
outer and extreme parts of a garment or head-dress; a nar- 
row slip of flowers at the extremity of a flower-bed, &c. in a 
garden; a narrow bed round a garden. Sec Rokduiif,. 

To BO'RDER, t». n. to live near to the extremities or 
confines of a country ; to be situated near. Figuratively, 
to approach. Used actively, to sew a narrow ornament at 
the extremities of a thing; to lie upon or near. 

BO'UDERER, s. one who dwells near a place, or on the 
confines and extremity of a country. 


BO'RDURE, s. in Heraldry, a cutting off from within the 
escutcheon all round it about one-fifth of the field, serving 
as a difference in a coat of arms, to distinguish families of 
the same name, or persons bearing the same. coat. If the 
line constituting the bordurc be straight, and the bordure. be 
plain, then in blazoning only the colour of the bordure is 
named. 

To BORE, v. a . [bormn, Sax.] to wear into a hole; to 
make a hole by any sharp-pointed instrument ; to push 
forwards with violence; to make one’s way, alluding to the 
strength required to make a hole with. 

BORE, s. the hole made by boring; the instrument used 
in boring a hole; the dimensions of a hole or cavity, applied 
peculiarly to the mouth of a cannon, &e. 

BORE, the preterit of Bi;aii. 

BO REAL, a. [borealis, Lat.] northern, septentrional. 

BO REAS, s. [Lat.] the north wind. 

BO RECOLE, 5. a species of cabbage. 

BO'REIl, 5 . an instrument made use of to bore holes 
with; the person who bores holes. 

To be BORN, v. n. pass, [from bear] to come into the 
world; used with the particles to, for, and of. “ lie was 
born to empire.” Puov. He that is horn to be hauyed 
shall never be drowned . — He that was born under a tin tc- 
half penny planet shall never be worth two-pence. 

BORNE, part. pass, of Bit.au. 

BORNEO, an island of Asia, in the East Indies, dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 15*21, about 7.00 miles long 
and 400 broad, and almost of a round form. The inland 
country is very mountainous ; but towards the sea, low 
and marshy, occasioned by the great rains that fall eight 
months in the year. It produces aromatic herbs, oranges, 
lemons, mangoes, pines, palms, ike. in great abundance, 
excellent mastic, and other gums, wax, rice, cassia, coffee, 
honey, cotton, camphire, frankincense, musk, aloes, agaric, 
brazil-wood, sapan, popper, cinnamon, and other spices; 
diamonds and gold dust arc found in their rivers and 
sands. The animals are elephants, buffaloes, oxen, horses, 
tigers, leopards, bears, monkeys, deer, wild boars, goats, 
parrots, parroquets, together with a great variety of other 
beautiful birds ; besides several animals unknown to the 
Europeans. Pepper is peculiar to the countries about 
Bungaar. Sambass, another part of this island, produces 
gold, pearls, and bees-wax, which last is used instead of 
money. The people, in general, are very swarthy, but not 
quite black, and they go almost naked. There are Moham- 
medans on the sea-coast; but all the rest are Gentoos or 
Pagans. The Portuguese endeavoured to establish them- 
selves here: but differences arising between them and the 
natives, they were all driven away, or murdered; however, 
the English have still a liberty of trading to the island, 
anil in 1813 obtained possession of Sambass. The sea- 
coast is usually overflowed half of the year; and when the 
waters go off, the earth is covered with ooze and mud; 
for which reason some of the houses are built on floats, and 
others on high pillars, or posts. The capital town is of the 
same name, and large and populous, with a good harbour, 
and seated on the N. W. side of the island, 42 miles S. W.of 
Bacasa, Ion. 112. 44. E. lat. 4. 55. N. 

BORNHOLM, an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 
about 52 miles in circumference, nearly surrounded with 
rocks. The soil is stony, but fertile. It lies 10 miles S. E. 
of Schonen, in Sweden, in lat. 55. 15. N. Ion. 15. 0. E. 

BORNOU, an extensive country in the interior part of 
Africa, lying to the S. E. of Fezzan and Berdoa; between 
16 and 20 degrees of N. lat. having the desert of Bilma on 
the N.; Nubia on the E.; and Bcgarmee on the S. Twc 
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seasons divide the year. During our summer months it 
has intense heat, violent winds, deluges of rain, and 
dreadful tempests of thunder and lightning; but during 
the winter of Europe, the ardent heat subsides, the air 
becomes soft and mild, and the weather serene. It has 
a great variety of animal and vegetable productions. The 
ground is cultivated with hoes; the plough being unknown. 
The country is said to abound in flocks, millet, and 
cotton, which last the inhabitants manufacture and wear. 
The religion is Mohammedism; the government a sort of 
elective monarchy. In manners the people are courteous 
and humane. Bornou , the capital of this empire, is situated 
in a flat country, on the banks of a small river. It is of 
greater extent than Tripoli; but the houses, though neat, 
are so irregularly placed, that they can hardly he said to 
form streets. The mosques are constructed of brick and 
earth, and there are schools in which the Koran is taught, 
as in the principal towns of Barbary. It is 650 miles »S. E. 
of Mourzouk, in lut. 19. 45. N. Ion. 23. 5. E. 

BO'ROLJGll, s . [ borhop , Sax.] a town with a corpora- 
tion. The word originally signified a company, consisting 
of ten families, which were bound together as each other’s 
pledge. Afterwards borough came to signify a town, having 
a wall or some kind of defence about it. Borough is a place 
of safety and piivilege; and some are called free boroughs , 
and the tradesmen in them free burgesses, from a freedom 
they had granted them originally, to buy and sell without 
interruption, and exempt from toll. Borough is now parti- 
cularly appropriated to such towns or villages as send bur- 
* gesses or representatives to parliament, whether they be 
incorporated or not. The whole number of boroughs 
amounts to 1*19. Royal boroughs , are corporations ill 
Scotland, made for the advantage of trade, having com- 
missioners to represent them in parliament. Head-borough , 
the president or chairman of a hundred, chosen to speak, 
or tiansact affairs in theii name. In parishes, a subordinate 
constable. 

BO' ROU G1IBRID G E, a town in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday, and a manufacture 
of hardware. Mere Edward II. in 1322, defeated the rebel 
Earl of Lancaster. It is situated on the river lire (over which 
is a fine bridge of stone, with very wide high arches, and 
high stone causeys at each end, to keep out the water) 18 
miles N. \V. of York, and 206 N. by W. of London 
Disfranchised. Population 2447. 

BO'ROUGH-ENGLISII, s. a customary descent of lands 
or tenements in certain places, by which they descend to 
the youngest instead of the eldest son ; or, if the owner 
have no issue, to the younger instead of the elder brother. 
This custom is not frustrated by the devise of a will, or a 
feoffment at common law to the contrary. The reason 
of this custom, according to Lyttleton, is, because the 
youngest is presumed, in law, to be the least able to provide 
for himself. 

BORROWDALE , a village in the S. E. part of Cumber- 
land, bordering on Westmoreland, in a romantic valley 
among the Dcrwentwater fells. These fells or hills are 
some of the loftiest in England, and it is in one of them the 
black lead, or wad, is found, wherewith almost all the world 
is supplied; the mines are opened only once iu seven years, 
and wnen a sufficient quantity of this valuable and singular 
mineral is taken out, they are carefully closed again. In 
travelling among these mountains, the idea that presents 
itself to the astonished spectator, is that of the earth having 
been in a state of violent agitation and uproar, like the 
ocean in a storm; the hills appear like waves rising one 
bchiud another; and were it not for the abrupt and sudden 


scarps, and the immense masses of rugged rocks that give the 
idea of fixedness and stability, the bewildered fancy might 
be so lost as to imagine they were in a state of undulation, 
and ready to mingle with each other. The beautiful vale 
of Borrowdalc is watered by the clearest brooks, which, 
precipitated from the hills, and forming many beautiful 
waterfalls, meet together in the dale, and forming one large 
stream, pass out of the dale under the name of Borrowdale 
Beck, when its waters spread out into an extensive lake, 
containing several beautiful islands. This lake is called 
Dcrwent-water, or Keswick Lake. Borrowdale is 6 miles 
*S. of Keswick ; in passing from which, the traveller has 
the lake on his right hand, and stupendous rocky pre- 
cipices on his left: huge stones, or ruggt«d masses of rock, 
which have tumbled from above, lie scattered along his 
way. As he approaches the dale, he secs the ledges of the 
rocks covered with herbage, shrubs, and trees; villages and 
farms arise upon his view; the larger cattle are seen feeding 
in the lower grounds, and the sheep in large flocks upon the 
mountains. 

To BO' BROW, bor-ro, v.a. [borgian, Sax.] to take money 
or other thing of another, on condition of returning it again. 
Figuratively, to take something which belongs to another; 
to assume a property which belongs to something else. 
Pnov. He that goes a borrowing , goes a sorrowing . 

BORROW F.R, s. a person who takes money, Arc. of 
another, on condition of returning it again; he that uses 
what is another’s as if it were his own Figuratively, he 
that adopts the sentiments of another, without acknowledg- 
ing that they are so, applied to writings. 

BOSCAGE, s. [boscage, Fr.] a place set with trees; a 
grove or thicket ; a wood or woodland. In Painting, a 
picture or landscape, representing woods. 

BO'SKY, a. [ bost/ue , Fr.] abounding with wood ; woody. 
A cant word for drunken. 

BOSOM, s, [bosme, bosom , Sax.] the breast; that part 
of the body containing the heart. Figuratively, the un- 
brace of the arms holding any thing to the breast; the 
middle or innermost part, of any inclosure. In Compo- 
sition, it implies favourite ; any thing near or clear to a 
person, or that of which he is peculiarly fond; thus bosom- 
interest, bosom-friend , bosom-secret. 

To BO'SOM, v. a. to enclose in the bosom. Figura- 
tively, to keep a secret; to surround. 

BO SON, s. a corruption of Boats waiv, which see. 

BOSPHORUS, 5 . [from /?mc and ? Gr.] in Geo- 
graphy, a narrow streight, or arm of the sea, which it might 
be supposed an ox could swim over; at present, confined to 
that of Thrace, called the Straits of Constantinople; and 
the Cimmerian, or Scythian Bosphorus, called the Straits 
of Kafia or Kidcrlcri. 

BO'SQUETS, s. [boseketto, ItaL] in Gardening, small 
groves, or compartments, formed of trees, shrubs, or tall- 
growing plants, planted in quarters, either disposed in 
regular rows, or in a wild and accidental manner. 

BOSS, s . [Fr.] a stud or ornament, raised above the rest 
of the work; a shining prominence; the prominent part, or 
that which sticks out of the middle of i thing, or shield. 

BO'SSAGE, s. in Architecture, a projecting stone laid 
rough in a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, 
arms, &e. Rustic work in the corners ot edifices. 

BO'SSINEY , or Boss Castle , a town in Cornwall, whose 
market is discontinued. It is seated on the sea-eoa^t, 17 
miles N. W. of Launceston, and 233 \V. by S. of London. 
Population, including Tintagill, 1006. Disfranchised. 

BOSTON , a borough of Lincolnshire, w'itli markets' on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is commodiously seated on 
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belli sides of the river Witham, over which it has a hand- 
some, high wooden bridge; and being not far from its in- 
flux into the sea, enjoys a good trade. It is a large hand- 
some town, with a spacious market-place; its high-steeplcd 
church — which some pretend is the best-built structure in 
the world, — is useful as a land-mark for sailors. It sends 
two members to parliament, and has a fair, December 11, 
that holds nine davs, for cattle and merchandise, called a 
mart ; an ancient name, only used for this town, Gains- 
borough in Lincolnshire, Lynn Kegis in Norfolk, and for 
Bevi.-rit-y and Ueadon in Yorkshire. It is 37 miles S. F.. of 
Lincoln, and 113 N. of London. 

BOSTON, the capital of .Massachusetts, in N. Ame- 
rica, seated on a peninsula at the bottom of a fine bay, 
containing many small islands and rocks. It lies in the 
form of a crescent about the harbour, and the country 
within rising gradually, has a very fine and striking appear- 
ance, at entering. There is only one safe channel to the 
harbour, and that so narrow that two ships can scarcely 
sail abreast; but within the harbour there is room for AGO 
sail to anchor, where they are covered by the cannon of a 
regular and very strong fortress. At the bottom of the 
hay is a pier near 2000 feet in length, to which ships of 
tin; greatest, burden may come close, and on the N. side 
are warehouses for the merchants. 7’he streets are gene- 
rally spacious and well-built, particularly the principal one, 
extending from the pier to the town-house. On the W. side 
of the town is the Mall, a beautiful public walk. Besides the 
statehouse and other public buildings, there are 19 churches 
of various denominations, and 7 lree-schools, supported at. the 
public expense. Population about 40,000. It is 310 miles 
N. K. of Philadelphia. Lat. 42. 18. N. Ion. 71. 0. W. 

BO'SVEL, s. a species of crowfoot. 

BO’SWURTII , or Market- BosuorlJi, a town in Leicester- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday, and remarkable for a 
battle fought near it, August 22, 148.0, between Richard III. 
ami the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. in which 
Richard was slain. It. is seated on a high hill, 13 miles W. 
of Leicester, and 100 N. N. W. of London. Poptil. 2.030. 

BOT A' NIC, or BOTA'NICAL, a. [/Wciroro c from fiorarn, 
Or.] that relates to herbs; skilled in herbs. 

BOTANIST, s. one who is skilled in the nature of plants, 
and their culture; one who applies himself peculiarly to the 
study of vegetables. 

BOTANO'LOGY, s. [from ftoravoXoyin, Gr.] a discourse 
on plants. 

BOTANY, s. [»/ T(\vi] fiomviKt), from fioruyrj, an herb, or 
plant, Gr.] the science of herbs and plants. This science 
was very little cultivated till Bauhine, in the 16th century, 
reduced it to method, and increased the number of its 
objects; and it was brought to its present state of per- 
fection, by the late Swedish botanist, Linneus. 

BOTANY BAY , a bay of New South Wales, on the E. 
coast of New Holland, so called by captain, then lieutenant 
Cook, from the great quantity of herbs found on the shore, 
when discovered in 1770. It was originally fixed on for a 
colony of convicts from Great Britain; but in the sequel, 
Port Jackson, 13 miles farther to the N. was preferred. 
Lat. 34. 0. S. Ion. 1.51. 21. E. 

DOTA'RGO, s. [hotarya, Span.] a relishing sort of food 
made of the roes of the mullet fish; much used oh the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to drink. 

BOTCH, s. [ hozza , Ital.] a swelling which afterwards 
encrusts, discolours the skin, and causes a disagreeable 
idea. Figuratively, the part of auy work clumsily or ill 
finished, so as to disgrace the rest; something added or 
joined to a thing in a clumsy manner. 


To BOTCII, V' a . [boetsun, Belg.] to mend or patch old 
clothes in a clumsy manner. Figuratively, to mend any 
thing in an awkward manner; to join tliiugs together which 
do not suit or agree with one another. To mark with 
pustules, scabs, or blotches. 

BOTCHER, s. one who mends, or sews patches on old 
clothes, in a clumsy manner; and is the same in respect to 
a tailor, as a cobbler to a shoemaker. Figuratively, a person 
who performs any thing in a clumsy and bungling manner. 

BOTCH Y, a. marked with blotches, or running sores. 

BOTH, a. [batu, batwn , Sax.] when applied to two«prr- 
sons, or other things, as concerned together, it unites them 
into one collective idea, which implies the two. V hen fol- 
lowed by ant 7, it. implies either, or one as well as the other. 
“ Both morning and afternoon.” Sidney. 

Tn BOTHER, t». a . to perplex or confound, to teaze; to 
make ;i stunning noise. 

BOTRYOID, a. [from fiorpv q and tlPor, Gr.] in shape 
like* a bunch of grapes. 

BOTS, S' [has no singular; from bitan. Sax.] a species of 
small worm breeding in the entrails of horses. 

BOTTLE, s. [boutcille, Fr.] a vessel with a narrow mouth 
to contain liquor. When made of leather, called a leathern 
bottle; when of glass, a glass bottle. Figuratively, a quart, 
bottles generally holding that quantity. A bundle of grass, 
or hay, from the French boteau , a bundle. 

To BOTTLE, r. a. to put liquor in bottles. Used with 
the particle off, to draw out of another vessel into a bottle. 

BOTTLE MOSS, s. the English generic name for all those 
mosses called hv Linneus splachnmn. 

BOTTLE-NOSED, a . having a large nose, very big 
towards the end. 

BO'TTLF.NCREW, s . a spiral wire made use of to pull 
a cork out of a bottle; a corkscrew. 

BOTTOM, s. [ botm , Sax.] the lowest part of a thing. 
Applied to a river, the bed of earth or gravel, over which 
the water glides; a valley, dale, or low ground. Figura- 
tively, foundation; hence, to the bottom , sometimes implies 
thoroughly. To beat the bottom, to be concerned in, to have 
a part or share. A ship or vessel; hence to embark, on the. 
same bottom , is to venture in one bottom , to run a risk toge- 
ther in the same thing. The bottom of a lane, is the lowest 
part. The bottom of beer, the dregs. Applied to thread, a 
small ball, from boteau , Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BOTTOM, v. n. to build upon as a foundation, prin- 
ciple, or support ; to wind thread into a ball. Used neuterly, 
to be built on; to be supported by. 

BOTTOMED, a. having a bottom; usually compounded 
with some other word, as flat-bottomed boats . 

BOTTOMLESS, a. without a bottom; prodigiously 
deep; fathomless. Figuratively, boundless, insatiable. 

BOTTOMRY, $. in Trade, tlie borrowing money upor. 
the keel or bottom of a ship, whereby if the money be not 
repaid at the day appointed, the ship becomes the property 
of the creditor; likewise, the lending money, to be repaid 
at the return of the ship; in consideration of which, though 
the interest demanded be 20, 30, 40 per cent, and upwards, 
it is not esteemed usury; because if the ship perishes, the 
creditor loses his money. 

BOUCHF/T, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

To BOUGE, v . n. to swell out. 

BOUGH, bou, s. [boy. Sax.] an arin or large shoot of a 
tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always distinguished 
from it. 

BOUGHT, preterit of Buy, and pronounced bant. 

BOU GTE, s . [Fr.] an instrument employed by surgeons 
in the cure of strictures of the urethra. 
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BOU1LLEE', or BOUI'LLON, s. [bouillon, Fr.] in Cookery, 
any thing made of boiled meat; broth or soup. 4 

BOULOGNE, a sea- port of France, in the department of 
I lie Straits of Calais. It is divided into the Higher and Lower 
Town. The harbour lias a mole for t\m safety of ships, which 
prevents it from being choaked up with sand. It is seated at 
the mouth of the river Lianne, 14 miles S. by W. of Calais, 
and 130 N. of Paris. 

To BOUNCE, i>. n. to strike against a thing with such force 
as to rebound back, making a noise at the same time. To 
spring with force, applied to the spurting of beer out of a 
bottle. In familiar language, to make a noise, bully, or hector; 
to he strong made, active, or bold. 

BOUNCE, s. a. smart, and sudden stroke; a sudden noise, 
applied to the explosion of a gun, or the bursting of a bladder, 
&c. In low language, a threat, or boast. 

BOU NCEU, ,v. one who is noisy in his own praise, or in his 
threats against another ; a bully ; a boaster. 

BOUND, s. [from bn tides , old Fr.] a restraint; limit, or 
boundary. A leap, jump, or spring. The Hying back of a 
thing which is struck against another with great force ; a re- 
bound. 

io BOU ND, r. n. [bondir, Fr.] to jump, spring, or move 
forwards by leaps; to fly back again when stiuck against a 
thing with violence. Used actively, to make a thing leap or 
mount by fits from the earth, in its motion. 

BOUND, part. pass, of Bind. 

BOUND, a. [from bindan, Sax. j destined, intended, or on 
ones way to a certain place. I sctl with for , and peculiar to 
seamen. 

BOU NDARY, *. the extremity, or utmost limit. 

BOU'NDEN, pait. pass, of Bind. 

BOU NDING-STONK, s. a stone played with, and made to 
bound from the earth, when flung from the hand. 

BOU NDLESS, a . that is restrained by no limits, confined 
by no power, satisfied by no enjoyment ; immeasurable. 

BOU'N DLKSSNKSS, s. the quality of being without any 
restraint; iiisatiabloness ; infinity. 

BOUNTEOUS, a. liberal, or conferring benefits largely, 
and from a goodness and kindness of nature. 

BOU'NTKOUSLY, ad. in a liberal manner; conferring be- 
nefits generously, and fiom a principle of good nature. 

BOU NTEOUSNESS, s, the quality of conferring benefits 
or favours from a principle of kindness, including the idea of 
superiority ; munificence ; liberality ; generosity. 

BOU NTIFUL, a. conferring favours without restraint, and 
from an internal principle of kindness. Applied to things, very 
much abounding in valuable products. 

BOU'NTIFULLY, ad . in such a manner as to confer favours 
or benefits with generosity, and , from an inward principle of 
kindness; liberally; munificently. Applied to things, plen- 
tifully producing what is of service or use ; largely. 

BOU'NTIFULNESS, s. a great propensity to bestowing 
favours, or conferring benefits ; generosity ; munificence. 

BOUNTIHEAD, BOUNT1HOOD, s. goodness; virtue. 

BOU'NTY, s. [bonte, Fr.] the conferring benefits on others, 
distinguished from charity , because exercised towards objects 
that are not highly necessitous ; and including the idea of a 
gift bestowed by a superior ; generosity. 

BOURDEAU'X, a city and sea-port of France, capital of 
the department of Gironde, containing 110,000 inhabitant*. 
It is built in the form of a bow, of which the river Gironde 
is the string ; and the harbour is large, with extensive quays. 
It has a considerable trade, particularly in wine and brandy. 
It is 320 miles S. W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 34. W. lat. 44. 50. N. 

To BOU'RGEON, boor-jon, v. n . [bouryeonner, Fr.] to sprout ; 
to shoot into branches ; to produce buds. 


BOURN , a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Saturday. 
It has a navigable canal to Boston, and is sealed near a squ un- 
called Burnwcll-head, from which proceeds a river that ru i : - 
through the town to Spalding. It is a pretty large plan*, and 
has a good market for corn and provisions, and is noted i n 
the coronation of king Edmund. It is 17 miles N. of IN tu- 
borougli, 35 S. of Lincoln, and ( J7 N. of London. Pop. 

BOURN, s. [ borne , Fr.] the extremity, bound, or limit of a 
country, or piece of land ; a boundary. 

BOURN, s. [burn, Sax.] a brook or torrent: when added 
to the names of places, it implies, that they are situated mar, 
or upon brooks. 

To BOUSE, v. n . [ buy sen , Bi Ig.] to drink immoderately. 

BOU'SY, a. intoxicated with dunk ; drunken. 

BOLT, s. [bottu, Ital.] a turn ; implying as much of an 
action as is performed without intermission ; at once ; a part 
of any action which is earned on by successive intervals. 

BOW, a town in Devonshire, with a market on Thursday, 
1 1 miles N. \V. oi K\» ter and 1 NX W. h\ S. of Loudon. Also 
a considerable village in Alhldh-M-x, situated l 2 \ mi h s E. N. F. 
ol London. Population 23B4. 

'lo BOW , (ow pron. like that in now or how) v. a. [buy an. 
Sax.] to bend the body in token of respect; to listen to, joined 
with car and the particle down. Bute dawn thine car to the 
poor.’' Ecvlcs. iv. 8. To depress, or crush. Neutcrlv, to bend, 
or be bent; to make a bow; to stoop, or incline the budv 
towards the earth. To be ovei powered, or to stoop under the 
pressure of ailliction. 

BOW, (the (nr pron. like that in how or war) v. a stooping 
of the head and inclination of the body, by way of eompliim nt, 
or as an act of reverence. 

BOW, (pron. bo as if the w wore dropped) s. \fnca , Biil.J 
a warlike weapon or instrument made of tnu^h wood, the 
extremities of which are tied by a string, which being drawn 
towards the body of a person, bends l lie wood ; and by its 
elasticity forces an arrow placed on the string, with gnat 
violence, to a great distance; a bending piece of wood fur- 
nished with hair, and used in playing on stringed instru- 
ments ; the loop of a string tied in a knot; a yoke, or bend- 
ing piece of wood. Applied to a ship, that part which lo- 
gins at. t lie loof and compassing cuds of the stem, and ends 
at the slornmost part, of the foiecastle. Jn Building, a buw-nde 
is a beam of wood or brass, with three hung screws, which 
direct, a lath of wood or steel to any aieh, used eoimnunlv 
in drawing draughts of ships, projections of the sphere, nr 
long arches. Buov. A bow hwy taut at last waxtth weal'. 
This proverb may be applied both to the* body and mind; 
too much labour and study weaken and impair both the one 
and the other. 

BOW-BE'ARER, s. an under officer of the forest. 

BO'W-BENT, a. bent like a bow, crooked ; stooping. 

To BO WEL, (the ow is pron. as in vow) if. a. to pierce the 
bowels ; to penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. 

BO' W ELS, s . [boyanx, Fr.] the intestine vessels, or organs 
within the body ; the guts. Figuratively, the inner part of any 
thing. Tenderness, pity, or compassion. 

BO WER, s . [bur, Sax.] an harbour or place, formed of the 
branches of green trees, bent or arched at the top. The anchor 
of a ship, so called from its being in the bow of a ship, and 
then pronounced bo-er. 

To BO WER, v. a. to make a bower ; to include in a bower. 
Figuratively, to enclose. 

BO WERY, a. full of bowers ; shady and enclosed like a 
bower. 

BOWL, bole, s. [buelin, Brit.] a drinking vessel, rather wide 
than deep, distinguished from a tea-cup by its greater dimen- 
sions, and from a drinking cup, because that is rather deeper 
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than wide ; tlm hollow roundish part of any thing which cun 
hold liquor ; a bason ; a fountain. 

BOWL, s. [ houle , Fr.] a round or spherical piece of wood, 
which may be rolled oil the ground. 

To BOWL, v. a. to roll a bowl along the ground ; to roll a 
bowl at any mark. To pelt with any tiling bowled. 

BO WLDER-STONES, s. fragments of stone or marble, 
broken from cliffs, and rounded by the action of water. 

BO W-LEGGED, a. having bowed or crooked logs. 

BO WLER, s. he that rolls a howl ; one that plays with or 
at bowls. 

BO WLING-GREEN 1 , s. a piece of ground overgrown with 
grass, of a true level or horizontal surface, kept close cut, and 
frequently rolled for playing at bowls. 

BO' \V LINE, s. a rope fastened to the middle part of the 
outside of a sail. 

BO'WM \N, s. one who shoots with a bow. 

BO WSHOT, s. the distance to which an arrow can fly when 
shot from a bow. 

BOWSPRIT, or B0LTSP1UT, bo-sprit, s. a kind of most 
at the prow of a vessel, resting slopewise on the head of the 
main stem, fastened by tbe fore-stay and to the partners of the 
foremast, serving to carry the sprit, and sprit top-sail, and 
jack. stall. Iis length should he turn-thirds of the mainmast, 
and its thickness equal to the mizen. 

BO WSTRING, .v. the string bv which a bow is bent. 

BO'WYER, s. one who shoots with a bow; an archer; a 
person who makes bows. 

BOX, $. [box. Sax. I a tree, of which the leaves are pinnated 
and over-green ; it has male and female flowers on the same 
plant, the former having a three-leaved, and the female a 
four-leaved concave empalemont. Linmvns ranges it in the 
fourth section of his 21st class, from its having male and 
female flowers on the same plant, and the male flowers 
having four stamina. There are three species. Its wood is 
yellowish, hard, solid, even, very heavy, and takes a good 
oh’sh. Also a case made of wood, or other substance, to 
old any thing ; distinguished from a chest, as the less is 
from the greater ; the case of a mariner s or sea-compass ; 
the inner case of a watch ; a chest in which money is put ; 
henee a Christ mas box, which signifies both the chest into 
which the money is put, and the money then collected. 
The first story of scats in a play-house, formed into small 
square rooms, and built either on the stage or round the 
extremities of the pit. 

BOX, s. [from bock , Brit.] a blow on the face with the 
hand. 

To BOX, v. a. to fight with the fists ; to strike on the head 
or face with the hand. To enclose in a box. In gardening to 
surround a border or bed with an edging of slips from the 
box -tree. 

BO'XEN, n. made of box ; of a box colour. 

BO'XER, $. one who is skilled in fighting with the fists ; 
one who fights with his fists ; a pugilist ; a gladiator. 

BO'XLEY , a village in Kent, four miles N. of Maidstone. 
Here was the famous wooden figure, called the Rood of Grace; 
the lips and head of which moved on the approach of its 
votaries: it was broken to pieces, in 1538, by the bishop of 
Rochester, who shewed the credulous people the springs and 
wheels by which it was moved. Population 1391. 

BOY, s. [the etymology uncertain] a name applied to persons 
of the male sex till they arc fifteen years old. Used figura- 
tively, for a person who wants the sedatcncss and discretion 
of manhood, and is then a term of reproach. 

RO'YHOOl), i. the state wherein a person is styled a boy, 
extending from infancy to youth, or till a person is fifteen 
years old. 


BO YISH, a. like a boy with respect to inexperience, waut 
of sedatcncss, and discretion ; childish ; trifling ; puerile. 

BO'YiSHLY, ad. in a childish, wanton, trifling manner. 

BO'YISllNESS, s. that quality which is predominant in 
boys; waut of thought, sedateness, or discretion ; childishness; 
trifling manner. 

BP. an abbreviation of bishop. 

BRABBLE, $. [ brabbelin , Belg.] a quarrel; a clamorous 
noisy contest ; a broil. 

To BRA BBLE, v. n . to contest a thing with great clamour; 
to quarrel ; to clamour. 

BRA'BBLER, s. a clamorous, quarrelsome, turbulent, or 
noisy fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a . [ rmbrasser , Fr.] to tie, or wind bandages 
tight round a thing. To strain or stretch. To brace the yards, 
in Sea Language, is to bring the yard to either side, so as to 
make it stand square or even across the ship. 

BRACE, s. a bandage ; that which keeps the parts of a thing 
close together ; that which is used to keep a thing stretched. 
In Printing, a crooked line, denoting that the members of a 
sentence ought to be joined together, but not taken separately, 

marked thus j and used by poetical writers at the end of a 

triplet, or three lines which rhyme to each other. In Archi- 
tecture, a piece of timber formed with bevel joints, and used to 
keep a building steady. In the plural, those ropes fastened 
to the yard-arms of a ship, used to square the yards, and bring 
them to any position. Applied to a coach, the thick thongs 
of leather on which the body hangs. In the plural, those trans- 
verse slips of cloth or leather, which, passing over the shoulders, ’ 
and buttoning to the breeches, serve to hold them up. 

BRACE, s. [never used with an s at the end for the plural, 
but a collective noun, which seems to have only the singular] 
in Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps so called from their being 
tied together. 

BRA CED, a. in Heraldry, the intermingling chevrons at 
the base of an escutcheon. 

BRA'CKI.ET, $. [ bract ht , Fr.] an ornament worn round the 
wrist ; a piece of defensive armour for the arm. 

BRA'CER, s. that which braces, or keeps a thing tight. Jn 
Surgery, a bandage. 

BHA'CHIAL, brak-yal, a. [from brachiam, Lat..] that belongs 
to, or is situated in, the arm. 

BHA'CHMANS, BRAHMINS, or BRAMINS, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, known to the ancient Greeks by the name 
of Gymnosophists. The ancient Brachmans lived upon herbs 
and pulse, and abstained from every thing that had life in it. 
They lived in solitude, without matrimony, and without pro- 
perty, earnestly wishing for death, and considering life only sis 
a burden. The modern Brachmans are one of the casts or 
tribes of the Banians ; they are their priests, and perform their 
office of praying and reading the law, with several inimical 
gestures, and a kind of quavering voice. They believe that in 
the beginning nothing but God and water existed ; and that 
the Supreme Being, desirous to create the world, caused the 
leaf of a tree, in the shape of a child playing with its great toe 
in its mouth, to float on the water. From its navel there is- 
sued out a flower, whence Brama drew his original, who was 
entrusted by God with the creation of the world, and presides 
over it with an absolute sway. They make no distinction 
between the souls of men and brutes ; but say the dignity of 
t?:e human soul consists in being placed in a better body, 
and having more room to display its faculties. They allow 
of rewards and punishments hereafter ; and have so great a 
veneration for cows, that they look upon themselves as blessed, 
if they can but die with the tail of one of them in their 
hand. They are skilful arithmeticians, and calculate, with 
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great exactness, the eclipses of the sun and moon. They 
are remarkable for their religious austerities: one of them 
has been known to make a vow to wear about his neck a 
heavy collar of iron for a considerable time ; another to chain 
himself by the foot to a tree, with a firm resolution to die in 
that place ; and another to walk in wooden shoes stuck full of 
nails on the inside. Their divine worship consists chiefly of 
processions made in honour of their deities. They have a 
college at Ben eras, a city situated on the Ganges. 

BRACHY'GRAPIIY, bra-kig-graf-fe, s, [from a nd 

yjutyd), Gr.] the art of short-hand, or writing by characters 
in a shorter time and compass than by the letters of the 
common alpltabcL; stenography. 

BRACK, s. [from breach] a breach ; a broken part. 

BRA # CKET, s. [ braccietta , I tal.] a piece of wood, carved 
or plain, fixed against a wall to support something. 

BRACKISH, a. [brack, Belg.] salt; that is somewhat 
salt ; of the taste of sea-water. 

BRACKISI1NESS, s. saltness in a small degree, applied 
to sea-water. 

BRA CKLEY, a town of Northamptonshire, with a mar- 
ket on Wednesday. It is seated on a branch of the river 
Ouse, and is a corporation, containing two churches, and had 
formerly a college, now turned into a free-school. Disfran- 
chised in 1832. Population 2207. It is 18 miles S. S. W , 
of Northampton, and 63 N.W. of London. 

BRAD, a. | Sax.] when added to the names of places sig- 
nifies broad, thus Bradford signifies a broad ford. 

BRAD, s. a kind of nails used in building, without a 
shoulder over their shank, or a spreading head like other 
nails, but arc pretty thick towards the upper end, that the 
top may be driven into, and buried in the board they fasten. 

BRAD FIELD, a village in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in the wapentake of Strasforth. Population .0.304. 

BRADFORD , a town in Yorkshire, with a market on 
Thursday, between Leeds and Halifax, on a branch canal 
that joins the grand canal from Leeds to Liverpool. Popu- 
lation 76,976. Made a borough by the Reform Bill, and 
sends two members to parliament. It has a considerable 
trade in shalloons, everlasting and other worsted stuffs ; and 
in the neighbourhood are some iron founderies. It is 36 
miles S. W. of York, and 196 N. N. W. of London. 

BRADFORD , a town in Wilts, the centre of the greatest 
manufacture of superfine cloths in England, which it shares 
with the surrounding towns of Trowbridge, Melksham, &c. 
Population 10,102. It is seated on the Avon, 1 1 miles W. 
of Devizes, and 100 W. of London. Market on Monday. 

BRA DNINCU , or Bradwick , a town of Devonshire, 6 
miles N. of Exeter ; market on Saturday. Population 1524. 

To BRAG, v. n. [braggeren, Belg.] to display an advantage 
with great pomp and vanity ; to boast. 

BRAG, s. a pompous or proud display of any advantage 
a person possesses. Figuratively, the thing itself which causes 
pride and boasting ; glory. Pitov. Bratfs a good dog , but 
that he has lost his tail. — Brag*s a good dog ij he be well set 
on, but he dare not bite. 

BRAGGADO'CIO, s. a person who vainly sets forth lus 
good qualities, or displays them more than they deserve. 

BRAGGART, s. [braggerct, Teut.] a person who boasts 
of his own abilities too much. 

BRAGGART, a. proud, conceited, vain, boastful. 

BRAGG EU, s. one who displays his pretended abilities 
in all the pomp of vain and ostentatious language. 

BRAGLESS, a. without a boast; without being boasted of. 

To BRAID, v.a. [bredan, Sax.] to weave together; to 
plait. 

BRAID, s . a lock of hair, or any thing collected by weav- 


ing or plaiting; a small narrow kind of lace, used for orna- 
menting women’s shoes, bed-curtains, &c. 

BRAILS, s. small ropes used in furling the sails across. 
To hale up the brails , or brail up the sail, implies that the sail 
is to be haled up, in order to be furled, or bound close to the 
yard. 

BRAIN, s. [bragen, Sax.] in Anatomy, the large, soft, 
whitish substance, filling the inside of the cranium, or skull, 
wherein all the organs of sense terminate, and wherein the 
soul is said to reside. It is divided into the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, medulla oblongata, or medulla spinalis. The brain 
is much larger in men than in any other animals, and is ge- 
nerally biggest in such other animals as shew the greatest 
degree of sagacity, such as monkeys, &c. Figuratively, the 
understanding; wit; genius; imagination; fancy. 

To BRAIN, v. a. to dash the brains out ; to kill by dashing 
the brains out. 

BRAI NLESS, a. without brains. Figuratively, silly, fool- 
ish, thoughtless. 

BRAI NPAN, s. the skull containing the brains. 

BRAI'NSICK, a. disordered in the brain. Figuratively, 
giddy, thoughtless, foolish, addleheaded, mad. 

BRAF N'i'REE, a town in Essex, with a market on Wed- 
nesday, near the village of Booking, and, with it, carrying on 
a considerable manufacture of baize. It is seated on the 
river Blackwater, 1 1 miles N. by E. of Chelmsford, and 40 
N. F.. of London. Population 34 >2. 

BRAKE, s', [of uncertain etymology] a thicket of brambles, 
or thorns. Originally the plant fern. 

BRAKE, s. [from b nr can, Sax.] a wooden mallet, used in 
beating or dressing hemp; the handle, of a ship’s pump; a 
baker’s kneading trough; a sharp bit or snallle for horses; a 
machine, in which to confine restive horses, whilst, being shod. 

BRAKY, a. abounding in brakes, or thickets of thorns. 
f BRAMBER , a borough of Sussex, formerly of some 
account, but now destitute of market or fair. Disfranchised 
bv the Reform Bill. It adjoins the S. of Stevning, and is 
19 miles S. of Wost-Grinstcad, and 51 S. S. \V. of London. 
Population 98. 

BRA MBLE, s. a wild prickly shrub ; the blackberry, dew- 
berry, and raspberry bush. 

BRAMBLING, s. a bird, called also mountain chaffinch. 

BRAMIN, s. Sec Brachmans. 

BRAMPTON , a town of Cumberland, with a market on 
Tuesday, seated on the river Irthing, not far from the Piets’ 
wall. The population in 1831, was .3345. Near it, on the 
top of a high hill, is a fortified trench, called the Mote. It is 
9 miles E. N. E. of Carlisle, and 311 N. N. W. of London. 

BRAN, s. [hrann, Brit, brnnia, Ital.] the husk of corn, 
separated after grinding from the. flour. 

BRANCH, s. [ tranche , Fr.] in Botany, the arm, or part of 
a tree which sprouts from the trunk. Figuratively, any 
detached part from the whole. A section or subdivision, 
applied to writings. Any part which is joined to another, 
like a branch to a tree. A part of a pedigree or family. In 
Hunting, the antlers or shoots of a stag’s horns. The 
branches of a bridle, in Farriery, are two pieces of bended 
iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the chain*, and the curb, in the 
interval between the one and the other. 

To BRANCH, v. a. to divide into separate divisions like 
branches. Figuratively, to adorn with nccdlc-work repre- 
senting sprigs or branches. Neuterly, to spread in branches ; 
to separate or divide a subject into several parts : used with 
the particle out. To speak diffusively ; to expatiate. To 
have horns shooting out into antlers. 

BRANCHER, s. one that shoots out into branches. It* 
F’alconry, a young hawk, from branchier , Fr. 
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BRAV ,? I.i * S, without branches; naked. Without 
honour, : : 1 i * i « i 1 1 1 u to t! u* branches of a ]>< digiee. 

Jilt A'NGl 1 V, //. full of brandies ; spiralling. 

BRAND, s. [brand , Sax.] a stick lighted, or fit to be set on 
lire at one end. Figuratively, a thumb rbull. A mark made 
on tin: flesh of a criminal by a burning iron; any note of in- 
famy. Anciently a sword, from brand". Ital. 

To UK AND, v. a . [brant 1m, Kefir.] b> mark with a brand, 
or burning iron. Figuratively, to teproach as infamous; to 
stigmatize. 

JiRANDENBUROlf, a marquisate of Germany, in the 
drdi; of l : ppir Saxony, bounded on the W. by Lunenburg; 
<>u the N. by Pomerania and Meeklcuburgh ; on the S. by 
Silesia, l.usalia, Saxony Proper, ami Magdeburg; and on 
the E. by Poland. It is divided into five principal parts; the 
t del Marck, or Marche, Pregnitz, the Middle Marche, IVkcr 
-Marche, and the New Marche. The greater part of the inha- 
bitants are Lutherans ; but Humanists are tolerated. Berlin 
is the capital ; and the principal rivers are the Elbe, Havel, 
Sprey, Ucker, and Warte. 

BRAN DGOOSK, x. a kind of wild fowl, less than a com- 
mon goose, having its breast and wings of a dark colour. 

To BRANDISH, v. a. [from brand] to wave, shake, or 
flourish, as a weapon. Figuratively, to make a parade, or 
flourish with. 

BRANDLING, s. a sort of worm. 

BRANDON a town of Suffolk, between Newmarket and 
Swaffham, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the 
Lesser Ouse, over which it has a hiidgc; anil a mile below is 
a ferry to and from the. Isle of Ely. It is 1/5 miles N. of Bury, 
and 78 N. N. E. of London. Population 20(>5. 

BRA'NDY, s. [brnndevin, Fr.] in .Distillation, a proof 
spirit, obtained from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes: 
contracted from brande trine, or burnt wine. 

BRA'NGLE, s. squabble; wrangle; litigious contest. 

To BRA'NGLE, ?». n. to wrangle; to squabble. 

BRANK, s. a plant; the same with buckwheat, french- 
wheal, or crap. 

BRA'WY, a. having the appearance of bran. 

BRASI L, or BRA/I'L, .v. a heavy, dry, and very bard 
wood, so railed because it is supposed to have come oii- 
uinnlly from Brazil in South America; though it appears to 
have been known in Chaucer’s time. It is used by turners, 
and bears a good polish ; lmt it is chiefly in request among 
overs, ns a red dye. That of Pernambuco is the best. The 
tree grows commonly in dry and barren places, among rocks, 
and becomes very thick and tall; the branches are long and 
j.r.gc, the 1 eaves small, of a fine bright green, resembling 
those of box, but somewhat longer. 

HR A Si L, a largo country and empire of S. America, 
between the Equinoctial and .'35. 0. S. lat. and between 3/5 ami 
/VI degrees W . Ion. extending from the river of Amazons to 
that of La Plain, a length of coast of above ‘2100 miles, and 
varying in breadth from MO to 1000 miles. It is bounded on 
ihe W. by Paraguay and Amazonia ; its other boundaries arc 
h <rmed by the great. Atlantic Ocean. It was discovered in 
1*00, by Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese, who was forced upon 
it by a tempest’; and it long remained subject to the crown 
of Portugal, hut was declared an independent empire in 1815 
The air ol this country, though within the tropics, is pretty 
temperate and wholesome ; insomuch that people live to a 
great age. The waters in general are very good, and the soil 
is fertile and excellent ; more sugar comes from thence than all 
other parts of the world ; it also produces tobacco, Indian com, 
several sorts of fruit, and medicinal drugs; besides the red 
wood from which tlu* country seems to have had its name. (See. 
the preceding article.) Within the country are gold, and 


several sorts of precious stones. The entile, carried over from 
Europe, increase prodigiously, so that there is no want of pro- 
visions. The Portuguese chiefly inhabit the sea-coast, for they 
have not penetrated far into the country. The inland parts are 
full of people of different languages; but they all agree in wear 
ing no sort of clothes. They are of a copper colour, with long 
coarse black hair on their heads, but without any on the other 
parts of their bodies, like the rest of the Americans. They are 
strong, lively, and gay; and, as they are subject to few dis- 
eases, live a long time. They love to adorn themselves with 
feathers, and they are very fond of feasts, at which they dance 
and skip about immoderately. They have no temples, nor any 
other sign of religion ; and they make no manner of scruple to 
marrv their nearest relations. They have huts made of the 
branches of trees, and covered with palm-tree leaves. Their 
furniture consists chiefly in their hammocks, and dishes, or 
cups, made of eallibashes, painted without of a red colour, and 
black within; their knives arc made of a sort of stone and split 
canes ; and they have likewise baskets of different sizes, chiefly 
made of pnim-treo leaves. When they travel, they fasten 
their hammocks between two trees, and sleep ail night 
therein. The Portuguese divide Brazil into fifteen govern- 
ments or captainries ; eight, of which belong to the king of 
Portugal, and the rest to great men, who have colonized 
them at their own expense. The Royal Family of Portugal 
removed fioni Lisbon, in 1807, to this country, and con- 
tinued here till 1821. in 1810, the population was 3,01 7,400 
souls; of whom only 853,000 were whites, 485,000 free 
blacks, J ,930,000 slaves, and *239,100 Indirns. In 18*21 
the inhabitants extorted a free constitution from their rulers. 
St. Sebastian, the capital, is in lat. 2*2. 54. S. Ion. 42. 33. W. 

BRASS, 5 . \hras , Sax.] a factitious yellow metal, made of 
copper, incited with lapis calamiuaris. The calamine is first 
calcined and ground to powder, then mixed w ith charcoal dust, 
and to 70lbs. of this mixture is added five of copper, which 
being placed in a wind furnace 11 or 12 hours, the copper im- 
bibes about one-third of the weight of the calamine, and is 
converted into brass ; hence copper itself is frequently called 
brass. Brass is used figuratively for impudence; effrontery. 

BRASSY, a. partaking of, or hard as brass. Impudent. 

BRAT, s, [perhaps from bratt, Sax.] a child : used to ex- 
press contempt. Figuratively, products or effects. 

BRAVA DO, $. [hraruda, Span.] a proud boast ; haughty 
defiance, or challenge. 

BRAVE, a. [brave, Fr.] not daunted or terrified u'ith darigi rs 
or difficulties ; ready to attempt any dangerous enterprise ; 
courageous; daring; bold; generous; high-spirited; grand, 
or noble. Sometimes applied in an indeterminate manner, to 
express good or great in the positive degree. 

BRAVE, s, [brave , Fr.] a person who is daring beyond the 
rules of discretion ; or bold to excess. A bold defiance or 
challenge ; a haughty boast. 

To BRAVE, t*. a. to undertake a thing notwithstanding the 
dangers with which it is attended ; to defy contemptuously ; 
to provoke a person to resentment; to challenge; to bid de- 
fiance to ; applied, in this last sense, to inanimate things w ith 
gr< at beauty. To carry a boasting appearance of. 

BRA'VELY, ad. in such a manner as not to be terrified by 
difficulties, or daunted by dangers ; intrepidly, courageously. 

BRA'VEIIY, s. the performance of any great and noble 
actions, notwithstanding the dangers which attend them ; 
a disposition of mind, which enables a person to accomplish 
his design, notwithstanding any obstacles or difficulties which 
oppose it. Applied to the appearance of things, finery, splen- 
dour. False courage ; boasting ; or boldness. 

BRA'VO, *. [Ital.] a hireling murderer or assassin. 

To BRAWL, v. n . [brouiller, or braider, Fr.] to quarrel 
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about trifles in a noisy n aimer ; to report in a loud manner ; 
to make a noise ; beautifully applied to inanimate things. 

Ml AWL, s. a noisy quarrel ; scurrility. A dance. 

BRA'WLER, s. one who is quarrelsome and noisy at the 
same time : a word of reproach. A wrangler. 

BRAWN, s. [of uncertain etymology] the flesh or muscular 
parts of the body; the arm. Figuratively, vigour or strength. 
The flesh of a boar soused or pickled ; a boar. 

BRA'WNY, a . strong; robust; sinewy; fleshy ; of great 
muscles and strength. Figuratively, hard ; unfeeling. 

To BRAY, v. a. [ bracan , Sax.] to heat into pieces, or 
powder in a mortar by means of a pestle; to grind by rubbing 
with a brayer or muller. 

To BRAY, v . 7t, [ broirc , Fr.] to make a noise like an ass. 
Figuratively, to make a disagreeable noise like that of brass. 

BRAY, s. the noise of brass ; any harsh or disagreeable 
sound. Ground raised, as a fortification ; a hank of earth. 

BRAY , a village in Berkshire, near Maidenhead. It is 
( mums in song for its vicar, who having been twice a Papist 
and twice a Protestant, in four successive reigns, and there- 
fore taxed with being a turn-coat, said he always kept to his 
principle, 44 to live and die vicar of Bray/' Population 3180. 

To BK.A7.K, v. a . the soldering or joining of two pieces of 
metal together. Figuratively, to inure or harden to impu- 
dence. Neuterly, to he impudent or brazen. 

BRAZEN, a. made of brass. Figuratively, caused by 
brazen instruments. Impudent. 

To BRA f /EN, ?>. 7u to deny with great impudence ; to be- 
have without concern ; to bully, Used with the word out; 
as “ He would brazen it out.” Arbuf/t. 

BRA'ZEN FAC E, s. a person who has no sense of shame ; 
an impudent fellow or wench : in low language. 

BR A'ZENFAC 'ED, a. void of shame, impudent. 

BRA'ZENNENS, s. appearance like brass. Figuratively, 
undaunted impudence. 

BRA'ZIER, s. one who makes or sells brass ware. 

BRAZING, $. the act of soldi ring or joining two pieces of 
iron together. Sometimes the woid is applied to the joining 
pieces of iron together bv beating them red hot upon one 
another; hut this is more properly called welding. 

BREACH, s. [ fji'ichr , Fr. | the dividing or destroying the 
union between the parts of a thing before joined together. In 
Fortification, a hole or gap math; in any part of the works of a 
town, cither by cannon or mines. Figuratively, a defect ; the 
acting contrary to any law; the violating any obligation; 
quarrel ; discord; want of unity, injury. 

BREAD, s. [hriod, Sax.] a baked mass of dough formed 
from the flour of some grain, and a constant part of food. 
Figuratively, every kind of necessary for the support of life. 
Support of life at large. To cat n person's bread, is sometimes 
used to imply that he has been admitted to the most intimate 
friendship, and supported by his bounty. 

BREAD-CHIPPER, s. one that chips bread; a baker’s 
servant, an under butler. 

BREAD-CORN, s. corn or grain of which bread is made. 

BREAD-ROOM, s . [a sea-term] a place in a ship’s stern, 
to keep bread or biscuit. 

BREADTH, s. [from brad , Sax.] the measure of a plain 
superficies from side to side. In Commerce, the measure of 
any cloth, or other manufacture, between the two selvages or 
lists. Within an hairs breadth , denotes extreme nearness, 
applied to situation ; and a very narrow escape, applied to 
danger. 

To BREAK, v. a. [ breccwn , Sax.] to separate the parts of 
a thing by force; to hurst by violence. Used with the word 
down, to destroy or demolish. To pierce or penetrate, applied 
to light; as “ A dim winking lamp which feebly broke the 


gloomy vapours.” To diminish or weaken ; as 44 Have not 
some of his vices weakened his body, and broke his health ” 
Tillots . In Horsemanship, to tame or render manageable ; s 
“To break the stubborn colt.” l)r yd. Applied figurativtlv 
to the human species; as “ To break our fierce barbarians into 
men.” Addis. To render a person unable to entry on trade ; 
to make a bankrupt ; as “ Impoverishes the ri< h, breaks the 
merchant.” South. To wound so as to make the blond appeal ; 
as “ She’ll sooner break your head.” Dnjd. Applied to 
promises, oaths, or duty, to act counter to, to violate or dis- 
regard ; as “ I never more will break an oath.” Shahs. “ T<» 
break the pious laws of nature.” Dr yd. To intercept, pre- 
vent, or hinder the effect of; as “ To break his div.idful fall.” 
Dryd. To interrupt; as “ His voice broke with sighs.'' Spat. 
No. Hit. To separate, joined to company ; as “ ’1 hey were, 
forced to break company .” Atlerb. I sed with off, to dissolve : 
likewise to stop, hinder, or prevent; as “ To bn ok off so 
noble a relation.” Collar. “ To break of/' all its commerce 
with the tongue.” Arldis. With of, to master or lav aside an 
ill habit ; as “ The French were not quite broken of it.” (Jnw. 
Used with mind , to discover our sentiments ; as “ Fearful 
how to break iny mind." Dryd. Used with back, to strain or 
put the back-hone out of joint. In Husbandry, to plow ; as 
“ The husbandman must first break the land.” Dories . To 
disband, applied to an army ; as k4 Solymun returning to Con- 
stantinople, broke up his army.” Knollis. Used with wind. 
to discharge wind included in the intestines. To break on 
the wheel, to break the hones of a criminal fastened on a 
wheel. 

To BREAK, v. n. to hurst; as 44 Whispers the </er- fro tight 
heart, and bids it break.” Shah. To open, so as to discharge 
matter, applied to a tumor. To dispel darkness, to dawn, 
applied to the. first appearance of light in the morning; a* 
44 As soon as the clay breaks.” Sped. No. Kk3. To doeav m 
health and strength ; as 44 Sec how the day begins to bn ok." 
Swift. To burst, to pronounce, or utter, used with /> . oz 
and the words lips, mouth , or breast ; as 44 Whilst from his 
breast the dreadful accents broke.” Dryd. To force a pas- 
sage, used with the particle s through, into, and forth ; as 
“ To break through with his whole body of horse.” Clai'end. 
To intervene without notice or regard to the ceremonies of a 
polite behaviour ; as “ With a magisterial air breaks in upon 
conversation.” Addis. Discarded or deprived of an employ ; 
as “ When I see a great officer broke” Swift. Joined with 
loose, to disengage from any obstacle, tie, or other confine- 
ment. or restraint ; as “ 41 Break loose from all our engage- 
ments.” Til/ots. To desist from an undertaking; to quit a 
habit; to desist suddenly, with the particle off; as “ Do n«*t 
peremptorily break off in any business.” Bacon. When ihi d 
with off and from , to separate from with some effort or vio- 
lence* ; as 44 I must from this enchanting queen break off" 
Shah. To burst through, and discover itself, notwithstanding 
any impediment; as “ There being so many ways by which 
a smothered truth is apt to blaze and break out.” South. 
To rage or appear, applied to a distemper; as 44 A violent 
fever broke out in the place.” Sped. No. U»4. I n all the 
various meanings of this verb, the idea of separation, or the 
effect of sudden force, is always included. 

BREAK, s. applied to the first appearance of light in the 
morning, when the rays of light break the gloom of darkness, 
it implies the dawn. A pause or interruption, applied to a 
discourse. In Architecture, a recess, or giving back of a p of 
behind its ordinary range or projecture. 

BREAKER, s. he who forces a thing asunder ; he who 
divides a thing by force; a destroyer. A wave broken by 
rocks or sand-banks. 

To BREAKFAST, v.n. to eat after having fasted some 
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time : applied to the first meal a person makes in the 
clay. 

BREAKFAST, $. the first meal in the day; that which a 
person eats at his first meal in the day. In a general sense, 
any thing eaten after a long want of food. 

BREAKNECK, s. a precipice, from whence a person 
falling would break his neck. 

BREAKSTONE, n. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant, 
railed by l.inmvus piinpiiiella, of which there are two British 
species. The root of either is very acrid, burning tbe mouth 
like pepper, and alfording a blue oil. Its acrimony has oc- 
casioned it to be used in curing the toothache, and cleansing 
the skin from freckles. 

B1\KA?»J, s. [bra me, IT] in Natural History, a large fish, 
d< .lighting in ri\ers or ponds, very broad, with a forked tail, 
and scales of a golden colour, set with great elegance. He 
li.is large eves, and a narrow sucking mouth, and a loziug 
hone to help his grinders. The male is observed to have two 
large milts, and the female two large hags of spawn. 

BREAST, (pronounced, and formerly wiitten, bresl) s. 
[breast. Sax.] in Anatomy, one of the three venters in an 
animal body, which contains the heart and lungs. Breasts 
are two prominences situated in the anterior, and towards the 
lateral parts of the thorax. In beasts, the word is applied to 
that part which extends from the neck to the fore legs. Figu- 
ratively, the heart ; bosom; conscience; or soul, which was, 
by tbe ancients, supposed to reside in this part. 

To BREAST, v. a. to oppose with the breast; to meet in 
full front ; to struggle against. 

BREASTBONE, s. in Anatomy, the bone of the breast; 
the sternum. 

BRE'ASTFAST, s. in a Ship, a rope fastened to some part 
of her forward on, to hold her head to a warp. 

BREAST! 11GII, a. as high as the breast. 

BREASTIIOOKS, s . among Ship-carpenters, the compass- 
ing timbers before, that help to strengthen the stein, and all 
the forepart of a ship. 

BRF/ASTKNOT, $. a hunch or kuot of ribbands worn by 
females on or near the breast. 

BREASTPLATE, s- armour worn by w ay of defence on tbe 
breast. 

BRF/ASTROPES, s. in a Ship, those ropes which fasten 
the yards to the parrels, and, with the parrels, hold the yards 
fast to the mast. 

BREASTWORK, s. works thrown up as high as the 
breasts of the defendants in a fortified place, or field ; the 
same with parapet. 

BKEAT1I, *. [bra the, Sax.] the air which proceeds from 
the mouth, either in tbe actions of respiration or inspiration. 
Figuratively, life. Used with take, to recover lost breath from 
too great a fatigue ; to cease from labour or hurry ; a respite 
or pause. A breeze of wind, or gentle current of air ; as 
“ Not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.” Addis. The 
same instant, used with in; as “ You menace and court me in 
a brntth .” Dryd. 

BREATHABLE, a . that maybe breathed; or that is fit 
to he breathed. 

To BREATHE, r. n. to draw in and force out the air 
at the mouth by the action of the lungs. Figuratively, to 
live ; as “ Let him breathe a private man in Athens.” Shah. 
To take breath, to recover a damage by means of a respite; to 
rest ; as 44 lie followed the victory so hot upon the Scots, he 
suffered them not to breathe .” Span. Used with in, to enter 
by the action of breathing or respiration ; as 44 To whose foul 
mouth no wholesome air breathes in." Shah. Used actively, 
it implies to till with, to discharge the lungs of air, by the 
actions of inspiration and respiration. Used with into , to act 


upon by breathing ; to animate ; as “ He breathed into us 
the breath of life.” Decay of Piety. To force out of the 
mouth, with the particle out; as 44 Who breathed out nothing 
but flame.” Sped. No. 223. To make long-winded by exer- 
cise ; as “The greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags.” Skak. 
To sound by tbe breath, applied to wind instruments; as 44 To 
breathe the flute.” Prior. To send up in vapours appearing like 
the breath in frosty weather; as 44 Ilis altar breathed ambrosial 
odours.” Par. Lost. To sigh, or offer up, without being beard; 
as 44 I have towards heaven breathed a secret vow.” Shah. I:i 
Surgery, to open by a lancet; as 44 To breathe a vein.” Dryd . 

BREATHER, s . one who enjoys life; one who is alive; 
one who utters any thing. lie that causes or animates by his 
breath, alluding to Coil’s breathing into man the breath of 
life, as the Scripture expresses it. 

BRE' ATM 1 NO, s. the action of fetching breath. Figura- 
tively, alive. A sigh of devotion ; secret prayer conceived 
in the mind, but not uttered in words; an aspiration. Breath - 
iny- places, vents or chinks that let in fresh air. 

BREATHLESS, a. out of breath, or scarce able to breathe 
from fatigue or hurry. Figuratively, dead. 

BRE' CHIN, a borough of Scotland, in the county of Angus, 
with manufactures of canvass, linen, and cotton, and a consider- 
able brewery, 15 miles N. K. of Dundee, and 45 from Edin- 
burgh. Inhabitants 6508. Votes in Moutrose district . 

BRE' CKNOCKy or Brecon , a borough of S. Wales, and 
capital of Brecknockshire. It is called by the Welsh, Abcr- 
Houddey, and is situated at the confluence of the rivers Ilond- 
dey and Usk. Itis an ancient place, as appears by the Roman coins 
that have often been dug up here. It is a large town, containing 
three churches, one of w hich is collegiate, and stands at the west 
end. The houses arc well built, and it formerly bad a wall with 
three gates, and a stately castle. The assizes are kept here, and 
it has a good trade in clothing. The markets, which are on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, are well supplied with corn, cattle, 
and provisions. It sends one member to parliament, and is 
3*1 miles N. W. of Monmouth, 34 S. E. by E. of Llanbeder, 
and 171 W. by N. of London. Population, 5026). 

BRE ' CKN 0 CKSH IRE, a county of S. Wales, 38 miles in 
length, and 28 in breadth. It is full of mountains, some of 
which are exceeding high, particularly Mounehdeny-hill, not far 
from Brecknock ; and it has also large fertile plains and valleys, 
which yield plenty of corn, and feed great numbers of cattle. 
It contains 467,840 acres, divided into 6 hundreds, and 67 
parishes, has four market-towns, containing(183I) 47,763 inha- 
bitants ; and sends one member to parliament. It is bounded 
on tbe E. by the counties of Hereford and Monmouth; on the S. 
by Glamorganishre; on the W. by the counties of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan; and on the N. by Radnorshire. The S. part 
abounds in coals and iron. The principal rivers are the Wye 
and Usk. 

15REDE, s. [See Braid] a border wrought with the needle 
in diflerent colours, resembling flowers, Are. 

BREDE , a village in Sussex, five miles N. W. of Win- 
ch il sea. 

BREECH, s. [from bracan , Sax.] the back and lower part 
of tbe body; tbe rump. Applied to a piece of cannon, the 
hinder part, behind the touch-hole. Breeches. 

To BREECH, v. o. to put into breeches. To whip on the 
breech. 

BREECHES, s. [< brae , Sax. It has no singular] that part 
of a man’s dress which covers his thighs and breech. To wear 
the breeches , a phrase implying that a woman usurps more 
authority over her husband than becomes ber sex. 

To BREED, v. a. [bra dan, Sax.] to produce, bring forth, 
or generate ; to educate, nourish, or bring up. Sometimes 
used with the particles to , and up to. Figuratively, to 
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Occasion or cause; to produce. To contrive; to hatch; to 
piul. Applied to place, to give birth to. To cut, applied to 
the teeth. To keep animals for procreation, or multiplying 
their species. 

To BREED, v. n. to be big with child, to be pregnant. ; to 
bring young. To propagate ; or increase by propagation. To 
raise or increase a breed. To be produced; to have birth. 

BREED, s. a species of animals ; a cast or kind. Offspring, 
progeny, applied to mankind. That which is produced at one 
hatching. 

BREE'DER, s. that which produces or is the cause of any 
tiling. A prolific female. That which educates or brings up. 
A person who is not barren ; one who raises a breed. 

BltEE'DlNG, s. education, instruction. Figuratively, gen- 
teel and polite behaviour. The method taken in rearing a child. 
Qualifications; manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

BREESE, or BRIZE, s. \brios a, Sax.] in Natural History, a 
stinging fly, called also the gad fly. 

BREEZE, s. [i brezza . Ital.] a gentle, cooling, pleasant 
breath of wind. In Navigation, a shifting wind, blowing front 
the sea and land alternately at certain hours, and sensible only 
near the coasts. 

BREE'ZY, a. refreshed by breezes ; full of gales. 

BRE'HONS, the provincial judges among the ancient Irish, 
by whom justice was administered, and controversies decided. 
The laws observed by them were called Brchoti laics. 

BRE' MEN, a duchy of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, forming a vast plain, almost surrounded by the AYcser 
and the Elbe, with Oldenburg and the German Ocean on the 
W. It contains 111 Lutheran churches, and 137 pastors, 
under a general superintendent. The air is cold, hut the coun- 
try is well peopled, and fertile in grain, hubs, flux, &e. and 
produces large breeds of cuttle. Here arc manufactures of 
cordage, linen, and woollen stuffs. It formerly was subject 
to the Swedes, but was conquered by the Danes in 1712, who 
transferred it, together with Yerdon, to the elector of Han- 
over, in 17 i5, for 700,000 mdollurs; and in 1710, the crown 
of Sweden renounced all the rights and appuitenances of the 
two duchies, in favour of the elector, George I. of England, for 
a million of rixdollars. In tin* winter it is subject to inunda- 
tions, and in 1(H7 several thousands of cattle were drowned, 
besides several hundreds of the inhabitants. The capital is 
Bremen, a large, populous, and free city, seated on the Weser, 
22 miles E. of Oldenburg, and 62 W. N. W. of Zell. Lat. 53. 
5. N. Ion. 8. 40. E. 

BRENT , a post town in Devonshire, with a market on Sa- 
turday, 200 miles \V. by S. of London. Population 12-18. 

BRE'NTFORD , a town in Middlesex, with a market on 
Tuesday. 7 miles \V. of London, seated on the river Thames, 
into which, at the W. end of the town, enters the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, and a rivulet called the Brent. Here the free- 
holders of Middlesex elect the knights of the shire. Pop. 2086. 

BRE'NTWOOD, a town in Essex, with a market on Thurs- 
day, situated on a fine eminence, 1 1 miles W. S. W. of Chelms- 
ford, and 18 E. N. E. of Loudon. Population 1612. 

BRE' SCI A y a strong and handsome city of Italy, capital of 
the Brcsciano. it is seated on the river Garza, which runs 
through it, and its walls are watered by the Mela on the W. 
and the Naviho on the E. The number of its inhabitants is 
nearly 50,000 ; they manufacture cloths, excellent fire-arms, 
&c. It is 35 miles N. E. of Cremona, and 95 W. of Venice. 
Ia>n. 10. 5. E. lat. 45. 31. W. 

BRESCIA' NO, or The Bresson, a province of Italy, wilh 
the county of Bormio on the N. and the Bergamasco on the W. 
and although mountainous, yet abounds in wine, oil, wheat, 
and other grain ; it also contains mines of iron, copper, silver, 
gold, alum, and marble of different colours. It is watered by 
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several small rivers, and has numeious towns and \il!.g*s. 
Brescia is the capital. 

BRE'SLAUy or Wratislaw, a large city of Germany, capi- 
tal of Silesia, with an university. It. is seated at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Oder and Olilau, which last runs tl rough 
several of its streets. It has several large squares, and the 
public buildings are very stately : it is esteemed this third 
city of rank in the Prussian dominions. It contains about 
60,000 inhabitants, and is much frequented by Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Polish, and other merchants ; it lies 112 miles N. 
E. of Prague, and 165 N. of Vienna. Lat. 51. 3. N. Ion. 17. 
9. E. 

BREST , a sea-port of France, in the department of Cape 
Finisterre, containing about 30,000 inhabitants, seated on the 
N. side of a large commodious harbour, or bay, opening to the 
Atlantic, the finest in France, though its entrance, called the 
Goulet, is narrow and difficult, by reason of certain rocks, 
covered at high water. The town stands upon a declivity, and 
the streets are narrow and crooked ; but the (pray is above a 
mile in length, and has every accommodation for shipping. It 
is 30 miles S. NV. of Morlaix, and 325 W. by S. of Paris. 
Lat. -IS. 23. N. Ion. 4. 29. W. 

BREST, s. in Architecture, a member of the column, named 
likewise torus, or tore. 

BRET, s. in Natural History, a round flat fish, of the turbot 
kind ; called likewise hurt, or brut. 

BRETHREN, ,s\ the plural of BiioTimt, which see. 

BRE TON , CAPE, an island so called, near the eastern 
continent of North America, between 45 and 47 degrees of N. 
latitude. It is separated from No\a Scotia, by a narrow strait 
called C’anso, but has been placed under the Nova Scotia 
government. It is a barren country, producing little corn 
or grass; is subject to toe > throughout the year; and covered 
with snow in winter, is t \eeSM\cly cold. Jt is of very small 
importance to England, but was of great, consequence to the 
Flench, because it commanded the navigation of the liver Sr. 
Lawrence, through which they passed to Canada. It was t;«ki a 
by the English in 1745, and restored to the french in 174*, 
by the treaty of Aix-ht-Chupi He. It was again taken by the 
English, in 1758, when all the garrison, consisting of 56(10 
men, were made prisoners of war, while the loss ot the English 
was very inconsiderable. There were eleven men of war in the 
harbour, which were all either taken, sunk, or destroyed : and it 
was ceded to England by tbe treaty of peace, in 1763. r l here is 
an excellent cod fishery on the. coast. The capital is Louisburg. 

BREVE, s. in Music, a long note, formerly pric ked in the 
form of a square, without any tail, equivalent, to two measures, 
semibreves, or bars. In Law, any writ directed to the chan- 
cellor, judges, sheriffs, or other otliccrs, whereby a poison is 
summoned or attached, to answer in the king s court, &e. 

BRE' VET, s. among the French, denoted a grant of some fa- 
vour or donation from the king; not much unlike a warrant, 
or the king’s letter patent, in England. 

BRE VIARY, s. j brcviarim/iy Lat.] an abridgement or com- 
pendium. Also, a daily office, or book of divine service, in 
the Romish church. 

BR ENTER, s. a small printing letter. 

BREVITY, s. [breiitasy Lat.] applied to writings, the ex- 
pressing a sentiment in very few W'ords ; conciseness ; short- 
ness; compendiousness. 

To BREW, r. a. [i bronwen , Belg.] to make beer or ale, by 
mixing malt and hops with boiling water, and fermenting it 
afterwards with yeast. Figuratively, to make any drink by 
boiling different ingredients; to mingle; to contrive ; to plot 
Neuterlv, to perform the office of a brewer. 

BRE'WER, s. one who makes malt liquor, and sells it. 

BRE'WHOUSE, s. a place wherein beer or ale is made. 
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BRE'WI NG, .n. tL* proofs or method of making ale or 
1)01*1’ ; the « j 1 1 . i n t i I v of ir produced by brewing. 

BREW IS, s. jfi.-m brims, sops, Sax.] a piece of bread 
boiled in a pot together with meat. Jt seems aneiently to have 
meant broth : as, ‘‘ What mi ocean of breie/s shall I swim ill.” 

Hi i7/ HDO/L a town of Kf.iJlorvIshirc, with a market on 
Tuesday, 10 miles S. bv W. of Nlaifbid, and 1*29 from London. 

Population .‘17 ‘20. 

BRIBE, s. a gift or reward given to a person to engage him 
to determine contrary to the merits of a cause; something 
ghen toa person to slide evidence ; something given to an 
elector, to engage him to vote for a particular candidate. 

BRIBER,*. one that pays for corrupt practices. 

BUI BERY, v. the act of giving a person money to engage 
Inin to any particular side or undertaking. 

Bit ICK,.s. \brick, Belg’.j a fat, reddish, or white earth, formed 
in wooden moulds of \aiious sizes, first dried in the air, and 
afterwards burnt in a kiln or damp. Oil of brick, is olive oil 
imbibed by heated bricks, pouuded afterwards, ami distilled in 
a retort. 

To BRICK, r. a. to lay or build with bricks. 

BRICKBAT, s, a piece or fragment of a brick. 

BR ICK Dl’ST, s. tin: dust of bricks ; or the powder made 
by rubbing them on each other, or pounding them. 

HKl'CKI N(i,s. among Builders, the counterfeiting of a brick 
wall on plaster, winch is done by smearing it over with red 
ochre, and making the joints with an edged tool; these last 
are afterwards filled with a fine plaster. 

RKICK-KI L\, s. a place where bricks are burnt. 

BRICKLAYER, s. one whose business it is to lay and 
cement bricks in a wall ur building. Tylers and bricklayers 
wore incorporated, 10 Eli/abeth, under the name of Master and 
\\ ardens of the Society of Freemen of the Mystery and Art 
of Tylers and Bricklayers. 

BRICK MAKER, .s', one who makes bricks. 

BRIDAL, a. that belongs to a wedding; nuptial. 

BRIDE, s. [brjjrf, Sax.] a name given to a woman the day 
of her marriage, and some time after the wedding-day is over; 
a woman newly married. 

BRl'DEBEl), s. the marriage bed. 

BRIDECAKE, s. the cake with which the guests are enter- 
tained at a wedding. 

BRIDEGROOM, s. a new married man. 

B1UDEMEN, s. the male attendants, as the Brit>kmaids 
arc the female attendants, or company, at a wedding; the 
olKce of the latter is to undress the bride on the wedding- 
night, and see her to bed. 

1UW DEWELL, s. a house of correction near Fleet-ditch, 
London, built by lleniy VIII. as a royal palace for the recep- 
tion of the emperor ('buries V. Any place where vagrants are 
obliged to beat hemp, or kept to bard labour as a punishment. 

BRIDGE, s. j [br ’ujg, Sax.] a building of stone or timber, con- 
sisting of one or more arches, intended for the passage of men 
or carriages from one side of a river to another. The w ord 
bridge is used figuratively for the upper part of the nose ; and 
in musical instruments for a piece of wood, which stands up- 
right on the belly of the instrument, and supports the strings. 
Hanging-bridges, are those which are not supported either 
by posts or pillars, being sustained only by the two extremi- 
ties. A draw-bridge is made fast only at one end with hinges, 
so that the other may be lifted by chains fixed to it. A Jhj- 
ing -bridge, is made of pontoons, leather-boats, casks, &c. 
covered with planks for the passage of an army. A bridge of 
boats , is made of copper or wooden boats, fastened with 
stakes or anchors, and covered with planks. Prow Lit 
every man praise the bridge he goes over ; i, e. speak not 
ill of him who hath done you courtesy, or of whom you 


have made use to your benefit, or do commonly make 
use of. 

URL DU END, a town of Glamorganshire, in South Wales, 
with a market on Saturday, considerable for corn, cattle, and 
provisions. Population 1642. The river Ogmore divides 
it into two parts, but they are joined together by a stone bridge, 
7 miles \\\ N. W. of Cashridge, and ISI \V. of London. 

BRE DU ENORTIi, a berough of Shropshire, seated on the 
Severn, which divides it. into two parts, joined by a stone-bridge, 
w ith a market on Saturday. The streets are broad and paved, 
its situation is commodious for trade; and it sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Its lairs, which fall on the Thursday be- 
fore Shrove Sunday* June 30th, August 2d, and October 29lh, 
arc much resulted to for cattle, sheep, butter, cheese, bacon, 
linen cloth, hops, and other merchandise. The last, which 
holds three days, is tlx* largest. It. is 20 miles nearly W. of 
Birmingham, and 1 .‘30 N. W. of London. Population 50f.5. 

RRl 'DUET OW N, the capital of Baibadoes, situated in the 
S. \V. part of the island, on Cui lisle Bay, which is capable ot 
containing .500 ships. The town lies at the entrance of St. 
George’s Valley, which runs several miles into the country. 
The houses, about 1.500 in number, are very elegant, the streets 
are broad, and the wharfs and r prays commodious and well foi- 
tilied. It is the scat of the governor, c mncil, assembly, and 
court of chancery ; and has a freesehool, a hospital, and a col- 
lege ; the latter erected by the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. The town has suffered frequently iiom conflagrations 
and hurricanes, l.at. 13. 10. N. Ion. .50. IN. W. 

B RE D (JEW' A TER, a borough in Someiselshiro, governed 
by a mayor, with markets on Thursdays and Saturdays for 
corn, cattle, &c. and particularly for cheese, and containing 
about 5.500 inhabitants. The streets arc wide and well paved. 
It stands 12 miles from Start Point., where tlu; Parret runs into 
the Bristol Channel; from whence a spring tide flows 22 feet 
at the quay, at which time it. rushes with much violence and 
roaring; the perpendicular height, as it presses along, being 
several feet. This sudden rage of the tide is called the Boar 9 
and is frequent in all the rivers of the Channel, especially in 
the Severn. Ships of 200 tons burden come up to the town, 
and the manufactures of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
&c. are imported in large* trows, and conveyed hence, in wag- 
gons, for the internal parts of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
About 40 vessels, from 30 to 100 tons, are employed in bring- 
ing coals from Wales to this place. The summer assizes ure 
lu-ld here and at Wt lls alternately. It sends two members to 
parliament; and is seated on the river Parret., 31 miles S. S. 
W. of Bristol, and 13« W. by S. of London. Popul. 7307. 

BRI DLE,*}, [hr id/, Sax.] the bit, headstall, fillet, throat-band, 
reins, and nose-hand, which are fastened on a horse’s head to 
manage and govern him. Figuratively, a restraint, curb, check. 

To BRIDLE, r. a. \ bridhan, Sax.] to manage a horse by 
means of a bridle. Figuratively, to cheek, or restrain, or 
keep within bounds. Neuterly, to hold up the head in an af- 
fected manner, applied to the attitudes of a w oman. 

BRl J) TJNU ION, or Pm ur ling ton, a sea-port in the East 
Biding of Yorkshire, seated on a pretty large bay, near Flam- 
liurough Head, with a commodious quay for ships, and a mar- 
ket on Saturday. It is a place of good trade, much resorted 
to for its mineral waters and for sea-bathing, 36 miles N. of 
Hull, and 206 N. of London. Population 5637. 

BREDPORT, a small neat town in Dorsetshire, which sends 
two members to parliament. It stands on a little hill near the 
English Channel, and has a safe port for about 40 vessels. The 
market, which is held on Saturday, is remarkable for hemp ; and 
here are manufactures of small cordage, nets, sail-cloth, &c. 
for the New foundland fishery. It is 12 miles W. of Dorches- 
ter, and 135 W. by S. of London. Population 4242. 
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BRIEF, brccf, a. [href, Fr.] appropriated to Language, 
short, concise. Contracted; narrow. 

BRIEF, s . [from brief, Bclg.] a short and expressive ac- 
count or description. In Law, a writ whereby a person is 
summoned to answer to any action; an abridgmint of a 
client’s case, containing in a concise manner the proofs and 
objections that may be made by the contrary party, together 
with answers to them, wrote out for the instruction of a counsel 
on a trial. In Canon Law, letters patent, generally read in 
churches, giving a licence for making a collection all over the 
kingdom for any public or private loss, the money for which is 
collected by the churchwardens. 

BRI EFLY, ad. in few words ; concisely; quickly. 

BRIEFNESS, 5. conciseness ; shortness. 

BRIER, s. [brtrr, Sax.] in Botany, a kind of prickly tree, 
distinguished popularly into sweet and wild; both of which 
are a species of the rose. See Rose. 

BRI ERY, s. full of briers, thorns, or prickly plants. 

UKIGA'DE, s. [brigade, Fr.] in the Military Art, a part or 
division of an army, whether horse or foot, under the command 
of a brigadier. A brigade of an army, is a body of horse of 
ten or thirteen squadrons, or five or six battalions of foot ; a 
brigade of a troop, is a third part of it, when consisting of fifty 
soldiers; but only a sixth, when it consists of one hundred; 
that is, a troop divided into three brigades , in the former case, 
and into six in the latter. 

BRIG A'DE-M A. JOB, s. an officer appointed by the briga- 
dier, to assist him in the management and ordering of his bri- 
gade ; and lie there acts as a major does in an army. 

BRI'GADIKR-GFA'ERAL, 5. an officer commanding a 
brigade, and ranking next, below a major-general. 

BlirGANDIXE, s. [from brigand, Fr.j a kind of ancient 
defensive armour, consisting of thin pliable plates, like scales; 
a coat of mail. 

BRl'GANTIXE, s. [brigantin, Fr.] a small, light, flat, open 
vessel, with twelve or fifteen benches on each side for rowers, 
going both with sails and ‘ours, fit for boarding, or giving cliace, 
and chiefly used by the Gnrsairs. 

BRI GG, or Gbmfordbridgr, a town of Lincolnshire, with a 
good market on Thursday for cattle and provisions, seated on 
the river Aucholm, which is navigable for ships to the Hum- 
ber, T.\ miles N. of Lincoln, and l.Otj N. by W. of London. 

BRIGHT, a. [bear lit, Sax.] shining, splendid; glittering 
with light. Figuratively, strong, clear; or that which intro- 
duces more light into the mind. Noble, shining, illustrious, 
applied to action. Applied to sagacity, penetrating. 

BRf GIITHE'LMSTON E, or Brighton, a town on the 
coast of Sussex, with a market on Thursday. Having no har- 
bour, only small vessels can approach the shore ; and it was 
formerly an insignificant place, inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 
Gf late years, however, it has become a place of fashionable 
1 esurt for sea-bathing, and has in consequence been so en- 
larged by the erection of handsome houses, public rooms, hot 
and cold baths, a theatre, &c. that it is now the most con- 
siderable town in the county. The population amounts to 
■10,fi34, and it has been made a borough, sending two mem- 
beis to parliament. For its improvements Brighton is chiefly 
indebted to his late Majesty, George IV. wdio, while prince 
of Wales, made it his country residence, and built a costly 
pavilion, in imitation of the Kremlin at Moscow, with superb 
stables, and a chapel royal. A public w ? alk, or lawn, called 
the Steyne, has also been laid out, for the recreation of visi- 
tors. The church stands on a hill above the town ; and to 
the W. of it is a chalybeate spring, much frequented. In time 
of peace, Brighton is the station for packet-boats to and from 
Dieppe. It is 8 miles S. W. of Lewes, and 50 S. of 
London. 


To BRIGHTEN, v. a. to make a thing’ shine which was 
dull, or covered either with rust or dust. Figuratively, to dis- 
perse. To make famous ; to render conspicuous ; to lu-ightt'u, 
applied to character. Used ncuterly, to shine again after 
being obscured. 

BRI'GHTLY, ad. with splendour; with lustre. Figura- 
tively, so as to raise; an advantageous idea of ourselves. 

BIU'GHTNESS, 5. the lust 10 which appears 011 the sight 
of burnished metals, or cut diamonds; splendour. Figura- 
tively, goodness ; sagacity ; perfections that make a person 
Conspicuous; as, “ The brightness of bis parts.” Prior. 

BRI LLIANCY, s. [ from brillant, Fr.] greatness of lustre, 
or splendour which dazzles the eyes. 

BRI LLIANT, a. [brillant, Fr.] sparkling, or reflecting the 
rays of light with great lustre ; shining ; splendid. 

BRI LLIANT, s. [from brillcr, Fr.] a diamond cut on its 
upper part in triangular faces, and ending in a point beneath. 

BRIM, s. [briminc, Sax.] the edge or extremity of a thing. 
Applied to the hat, that part which is cocked or turned up- 
ward. Applied to any vessel, or drinking glass, the upper- 
most part or edge. Figuratively, the surface of any liquor or 
fluid. The top of a bank washed by a river. 

To BRIM, r. a. to fill full; to till up to the biim. Neu- 
tcrly, to be full to the top. 

BRI'MFUL, a. full to the top. Figuratively, ready to run 
over by being overcharged. 

BRI MMER, s. a vessel or howl filkd up to the brim. 

DRUMMING, a. filled to the top. 

BRFM STONE, 5. in Natural History, sulphur ; a fat, unc- 
tuous, mineral, yellow substance, dry, solid, and fiiahlc, melt- 
ing with gentle heat, inflammable, and wlun fired in the open 
air, burning almost all away with a blue flame, and a noxious 
vapour ; endued with an electric power, and not. dissoluble in 
an acid menstruum. 

BRl'NDED. part, [from brin, Fr.] streaked; marked with 
streaks or branches ; tabby. 

BRFNDLE, s. applied to the streaks upon the skin of a 
beast, of a different or darker colour than the other parts. 

BRI NDLED, part, marked with streaks of a different or 
darker colour, applied to the skin of a beast. 

BRINE, s. [brine, Sax.] any salt liquor; sea-water. Fi- 
guratively, the sea ; tears. The liquor or pickle which pro- 
ceeds from salted meat. 

To BRING, v. a. [pret. I brought, part. pass, brought ; 
bringan, Sax.] to causo a person to come, or fetch a thing to 
another, distinguished from carry, because it may then be 
done by another ; but the word bring implies that a thing is 
clone by one’s self. Figuratively, to procure; to produce. 
Used witli the particle in, to introduce. Used with back, to 
make a person or thing return ; to recover ; to recall. Used 
with to, to lead, or conduct ; to induce, to prevail upon. 
Used with about, to accomplish. Used with off, to clear from 
any charge ; to free from danger. Used with over , to prevail 
on, or induce a person to alter his sentiments ; to convert or 
seduce. Used with out, to discover a thing which is con- 
cealed. U$ed with under , to subdue, vanquish, or tyrannize 
over. Used with up, to instruct ; to educate ; to teach ; to 
introduce a fashion ; to advance, or come forward with, 
applied to an army; as, “ Bring up your men.” Shak. Synon. 
To bring , implies conveying a thing ourselves from one place 
to another, in opposition to the w'ord se 7 id. To fetch, implies 
going to a place in order to bring . 

BRTNISH, a. [brine and isc, Sax.] like brine ; saltish. 

BRINK, s. [brink, Dan.] the extreme edge of a -iver, pre- 
cipice, &c. Figuratively, the highest degree of danger. 

BRI'NY, a. tasting saltish, or like brine. 

BRI'ONY, s. See Bryony. 

2 K 
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BRISK, a. [brusque, Fr.] lively, gay, airy; full of vivacity 
and spirits, applied to the disposition. Vigorous, lull of acti- 
vity and power, applied to action. .Sparkling, mantling, ap- 
plied to liquors. Bright, glaring, and strongly affecting the 
sight, applied to colours. 

'Io BRISK liF, r. n . to advance in a sprightly manner* 

BRISKET, s. [brichct, Fr. ] tin*, breast of an animal, parti- 
cularly that part which lies next to the ribs. 

BRISKLY, ad. in a brisk, lively, active, and spirited 
manner. 

BRISKNESS, s. vivacity or liveliness ; activity; gaiety. 

BIU ST1. K, s. [bristf, Sax.] the strong hair which grows 
ami stand* uprmhl on the hack of a hoar, Ac. 

To BR1 S I LK, r. a. to erect the bristles upright when en- 
raged, applied to a lmg. Figuratively, to grow angry; to ad- 
vance to an enemy in ordi r to attack him, or revenge an affront, 
used with the particle vp. Neuteiiy, to stand erect like the 
bristles of a hog. 

BRIS'l LY, a. in Botany, encompassed with a substance re- 
sembling hairs. Thick set with lours or bristles: 

Bill S7UL, a city and semportof England, partly in Glou- 
cestershire, and partly in Somersetshire, to which last it was 
accounted to belong, before it formed a separate pirisdirtn to 
Iti wealth, trade, and population, (^including its dependencies 
the population is 117,011!,) it was long reckoned the second 
in Kngland; the custom-house receipts for Li\cipoo|,h >wever, 
have of late years considerably exceeded those of Bristol. It is 
seated at the confluence of the Avon and Frome, about t< n miles 
imm the place where the Avon discharges itself into the Se\ern. 
Ships ol considerable burden conic rip to theipiavs; and, by a 
late improvement, the Avon is completely dammed across, just 
below the city, and its bed converted inio a vast bason, above 
two miles long, whic h is entered by gates and lochs, and ca- 
pable of containing a thousand vessels always afloat. A new 
channel has been cut for the river, whii h is navigable for small 
craft to Bath, and over it are two iron bridges of a single arc h 
eaeh. The city has 18 churches, besides the college*, or ca- 
thedral, which was formerly the church of St. Augustine’s nio- 
nastciy. It has also a guildhall, acouuril-honse, an exchange, 
a custom-house, a theatre, an assembly-room, and several 
other public buildings, besides hospitals, schools, and numer- 
ous charitable foundations. Bristol is a county of itself, sends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor. 
This city suffered severely by the riots of Oct. 1881. The 
Queen-Square, the Mansion-house, the bishop’s palace were 
set on fire, and *12 dwelling houses and warehouses were 
completely destroyed. Sugar-refining and tanning arc 
among its principal manufactures ; and it has several foun- 
deries, which arc abundantly supplied with coals from the 
neighbouring pits at Kingswood, as well as from the Mend ip 
hills. The old streets are mostly narrow, but those of recent 
date are open and well built, and the shops with which they 
are lined, exhibit a display of wealth and elegance threatening 
to vie with the metropolis. It. has also some large and ele- 
gant. squares ; and the new buildings rise in range one above 
the other to the summit of the hill against, which the Glou- 
cestershire side of the city is built. The city walls have been 
long since demolished. The markets, held on Wednesdays, 
l i idays, and Saturdays, are well supplied. The prospects in 
the vicinity of Brislol are delightful ; and the hanks of the 
Avon, with lofty rocks, through which it finds a passage to the 
sea, covered with herbage and trees, and presenting dizzy 
heights and fearful precipices, are sublimely picturesque, 
bout a mile to the W. of the city, on the side of the Avon, 

thccclchruled hot well, the water of which issues from St. 
indent’s Rock, and has obtained a high and deserved reputa- 
on in consumptive cases, provided it be resorted to before the 


disorder has reached its last stage. A new and elegant hot- 
well-house, built in the Doric style, with a pump-rooin, read- 
ing-room, hot and cold baths, and other convcniencies for 
visitors, was opened in 1822; and a fine road, cut by the 
foot of the rock, and rising up a most delightful slope to the 
downs above, is now making. In St. Vincent’s Rock are found 
those native crystals so well known under the name of Bristol 
stones, or Bristol diamonds. At the top of the rock is the 
beautiful village of Clifton, which has been much enlarged of 
late years by elegant buildings, squares, crescents, terraces, 
Ac. as it is much resented to, on account of the salubrity of 
its nir and the fine prospects it affords in every direction. 
Bristol is 12 miles \V. N. \V. of Bath, and 11RVV. of London. 

BRISTOL-STONE, s. a kind of soft diamond found in 
Vincent’s Rock, near Bristol. 

Bill TA I V, (111 BAT, the most considerable of all the Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, extending oAO miles from N. to S. and 2iK) 
from E. to W. Its ancient name was Albion. The general 
division of the island is into Scotland, England and Wales, 
(which sec.) The number of inhabitants in Great Britain, 
according to the census taken in 1881, was If), .337,81)8 ; 
including the army and navy, which amount to 277,017 ; 
shewing an increase, since the year 1821, of 2, 1 45, 707. 

BBl 7/1 /.V, AA’IF, called also Terra Labrador, and Esqui- 
maux, a country in Nuitli America, la tween the livtrofM. 
Lawrence ami lludsouX Bay. It is subject to (heat luitain, 
and lies between /!0 and /() N. lat. and .00 and 100 W. Ion. 
The inhabitants, called Esquimaux, were a rude savage soil 
of people, dest itute of laws and religion ; and living in caves and, 
hob s in the sides of the hills, till missionaries fuun the Mora- 
vian Fuitod Jin thii n settled among them, a few years Ij.h b, 
and intioduced elnistiaiiity and the civil arts among them. 
Tiny ha\e shewn a vciy tractable disposition, and receive in- 
struction with gicat f hunkfulm -ss. They are the only people 
in Amorim that have braids, which almost, hide their faces. 
Tlu* cliii 1 produce is skins and furs. 

BRITISH, a. belonging to Britain. 

BRITTLE, a. [brylun, Sax.] that breaks or crumbles to 
pieces with the least, force or violence; fragile; apt to break. 

BRITTLENESS, s. that quality which renders a thing easy 
to break; fragility. 

BRIZE, or BKEEKE, s. the same with the gad-fly. 

BROACH, s. [ hrovhe , Kr.J an instrument or stake forced 
through a joint of meat, by means of which it is turned round, 
and its parts are successively exposed to the action of the fire, 
in roasting; a musical instrument, which is played upon by 
means of a handle that turns a cylinder round on its axis, and 
gives motion to the severed keys by pieces of wire fixed per- 
pendicularly on its surface. 

To BROACH, v. a to spit; to pierce with a spit. Figu- 
ratively, to force a spicket or cock into a vessel in order to 
draw the liquor; to tap; to open ; to wound, so as to let out 
blood. A low* expression, alluding to the tapping a vessel. 
To he the author of, applied to doctrine or opinion. 

BRO ACH ER, s. a spit or stake to roast meat on. Figu- 
ratively, the first inventor, author, or founder of any opinion 
or doctrine ; an opener, or utterer of any thing. 

BROAD, a. \hrad. Sax.] wide, or the extent between the 
sides of a thing ; distinguished from length, which is the ex- 
tent or space between the tw’o ends. Figuratively, large or 
great ; as, “ A broad mixture of folly.” Locke. Diffusive, 
clear, and bright; as, “ appears in the broadest light.” Decay 
of Piety . Coarse, gross, obscene, applied to language, as, 
“ In some places he is broad and fulsome.” Dryd. With 
the eyes wide open ; as, “ He was broad awake.” Bold, not 
delicate ; not reserved. Broad as long , implies equal on the 
whole. Synon. By broad is understood extended each 
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way ; as, broad cloth ; a broad brimmed hat. By wide, is 
meant broad to a certain degree ; as, three inches wide ; four 
feet wide. 

BUG AD-CAST, s. the method of cultivating corn, turnips, 
pulse, grasses, &c. by sowing them with the hand, in which 
method they are scattered over the ground at large, and thence 
said to be sown in broad-cast. This is called the old hus- 
bandry, to distinguish it from the drill, horse-hoeing, or new 
husbandry. 

BRO AD-CLOTH, s. a manufacture of sheep’s wool, so 
called from its breadth, which is so great that it was forini rly 
woven by two persons, who threw the shuttle from one to the 
other, (rum opposite sides; but. by a late improvement, the 
operation now requires only one workman. 

BRO'A D-fcA LD, a. t hut can see to a great distance 
round. u la spite o broad-ryed watchful day.” Shah. 

BKO'AD- LEA VEI), a. that has broad leaves. 

BKO'ADLY, ad. in abroad manner. 

BRO'ADNKSS, s. breadth; the extent between the selvages 
or lists of cloth; the span* between tin* sides of a thing, 
figuratively, obscene, immodest; coarse; fulsome. 

IRtO'AD-SilOMLDKR FJ), a. inesisiiiiug much, orofgre..t 
width, between the shoulders. 

BUG ADS IDE, .v. the side o! a ship ; the volley of shot 
liii’d fimn all the guns on one side of a ship, figuralix ilv, an 
attack; or a pnsiiive and mu xpected charge of something 
euminal. In Rrinling, a sheet of paper containing one large 
l ,;i ^‘- 

BRO'ADSWOR I), s. a cutting sword, with a broad 
blade. 

BIB VADW1KE, ad. in the direction of the breadth. 

BROCADE, s. [Arnivu/o, Span. J a stulf of gold, silver, or 
silk, raised and embellished with flowers, or other orna- 
ments. 

BROCA'DED, a. woven with flowers, or ornaments of 
various colours. Figuratively, drest in brocade. 

BRO'CAGE, or BKO KAGE, x. money gained by promoting 
bargains; or what is given to a broker for commission ; the 
trade of buying and selling second-hand tilings. 

BRO CCOLI, y. [Ital.j in Botany, a species of cabbage. 

BROCK, s. [ bruc , Sax.] a badger; also, a bait of the third 
year ; also, a bind of the same year, a brock’s sister. 

BRO'CKET, s. a red doer of two years old. 

BROOME, s. [ hrog , Irish] a kind of shoe. A corrupt or 
vicious manner of speaking or pronouncing. 

To BRO'IDEB, v. a. [hrodir, Fr.J to adorn with figures of 
needlework. 

BROIL, s. [front brouiller , Fr.] a quarrel, contest, tumult, 
or war. 

To BROIL, v. a. [bruler, Fr.] to dress meat either by 
placing it immediately on the coals, or on a gridiron over a 
the. Neuterly, to be overheated by immoderate exercise. 

I sed improperly for to burn. 

BROKE, preterimper. tense of the verb To Break. 

To BROKE, v. n. [from hr u can, Sax.] to transact business, 
or buy and sell for another at a certain sum per cent. 

BRO'KF.N HEARTED, a. in a condition which admits of 
no comfort; dejected, in despair ; disconsolate. 

BUO'KENLY, ad. iu an unconnected manner; without any 
connection ; by loose sentences. 

BRO'KEN-MEAT, s. fragments, or pieces of meat taken 
from a table. 

BRO'KER, s. one who buys or sells, or transacts business 
for another. By abuse, the word is applied to those who 
deal in second-hand goods. Exchange-broker, is one who 
concludes bargains for others, relating to the remitting of 
money, or bills of exchange. Stock-brokers, are those who 


buy or sell for others, parts or shares in the joint stock of 
any public company, as the Bank, South-sea, «&c. Pawn- 
brokers, are those who lend money to the necessitous upon a 
pledge of goods given as security. A pimp; a match- 
maker. 

BROKERAGE, s. the fee or pay given to a broker foi 
negotiating business. 

BROMLEY, a town in Kent, with a market on Thurs- 
day ; on the road to Tuubiidge; distant from London \) 
miles. Here is a college for MO poor clergymen’s widows; 
and near the town is the palace of t lit? bishop of Ro- 
chester, where is a mineral spring. It is 10 miles S. by E. of 
London. Population 400*2. 

Blit)' MLEY, forim ily called Abbots Bromley, a town iu 
Staffordshire, with a inaikct on Tuesday, 7 miles E. of Staf- 
ford, ami 129 N\ W. of London. Population 1021. 

Blit)’ MSG ROVE, a town of Worcestershire, seated on 
the Salwarp, with a considerable trade in clothing, and a 
good market on Tuesday for corn, cattle, ami provisions. 
It. is 1 A miles N. X. E. of Worcester, and lib X. W. of 
London. Population Mil 2. 

Blit)' M YA It D, a town of Hen Ibidshire, with a maiket on 
Tuesday, seated on a rising ground, near the lYomo, amid 
line orchards, 12 miles W. of Worcester, and 12A W. N\ W. 
of London. Population 29MS. 

BRONCHIA, bron-ke-a, s. | /Jpnyu.-i, Gr.| iu Anatomy, 
the ramification of the trachea ; ».r et it. tin branches or hollow 
lubes hi longing to the wiml-pq.e, thal an* dispcisid through 
the lungs. 

BKO N( 1 11 AT., bron-ke-nl, a. belonging to tlie throat. 

BUG XC 11( )C E id*., bron-ko-selc, x. j Or.] in 
Surgeiv, a tumor arising iu tin: anterior part of the lin k, oc- 
casioned b v some humour, or .some violence, as 'Laming in 
labour, lilting weights, tic. 

BRONCHO TOM Y, bmn-kot-tu-me, s. [finuyKoc and n'/u'w, 
Gi\] the operation of opening the wand-pipe by incision, as iu 
a Moli-nt quiiisey, to prevent suffocation from the groat iufium- 
mation or tumour of the parts. 

BRONTO LOGY, s. [pjiom/ and \uyta, Or.] a disserta- 
tion or discourse on thunder. 

BRONZE, s. [bronze, l*‘r.] brass; a compound of coppei 
ami tin, to which sometimes other metallic substances, parti- 
culailv /iu e, are added. This metal is brittle, hard, and sono- 
rous. It is employed for various ums, as for making bells, 
guns, and statues ; and the propoitioii of the component 
metals aie varied to suit, the several purposes to which it is 
applied. A method used by statuaries, to make their plastered 
busts look as if composed of brass : of this there are two 
sorts, the red brass or bronze, and the yellow or gilt 
brass. 

BROOCH, s. [brock, Fr.] a jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Figuratively, an ornament; glory. With painters, a painting 
all of one colour. 

'To BROOD, v. n. [hr if dan, Sax.] to hatch, err sit upon 
in order to hatch ; to sit like a hen hatching her eggs ; 
beautifully applied in the following sentence : u W here brood- 
ing darkness spreads his jealous wings.” Milt. To sit 
near and watch with great anxiety. Used actively, to 
hatch. Figuratively, to cherish or keep alive by excessive 
anxiety. 

BROOD, s. \ brod, Sax.] a parcel of chickens hatched by 
one hen, at one time ; a hatch. Figuratively, offspring, child- 
ren ; production. Thing bred ; species generated. 

BROO'DY, a. inclined to hatch, or to sit on eggs to hatch 
them ; in a state of sitting on eggs. 

BROOK, s . [ broc , Sax.] a small anil shallow running water. 
Syxon. Rivulets and brooks are certain species of streams 
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whien arc running waters, with this difference, that a rivulet 
iuus between banks, whereas a brook winds its way through 
the meadows, or by a hedge-side. A rivulet is a much larger 
stream than a brook. 

To BROOK, v . a. [ britcan , Sax.] to bear without resent- 
ment or complaint ; to put up with. Applied to misfortunes 
or affronts, to endure, or support. 

BROO'KLIME, s. a sort of water-speedwell, very common 
in ditches, and not much unlike watercress. 

BROOM, s. [ brom , Sax.] in Botany, the genista , Lat. 
gemet, Fr. Linumii* ranges it in the third section of his 17th 
class. There are 10 species. Likewise, an utensil made 
with the twigs of the above-mentioned plant, and used in 
sweeping; a besom. 

BUOO'MGRASS, s. a genus of the grasses, called by 
Linmuus bromus . The English species are numerous. 

BROOMING, or BREA MING, s. the burning the filth a 
ship has contracted, with straw, reeds, broom, &c. when she 
is on the carom. 

BROO'MRAPE, s. an herb with gaping blossoms found 
amongst broom. 

BKOO'MSTAFF, s. the staff to which the twigs of a broom 
are bound, to make a besom ; the handle of a broom ; 
named more generally in London a broomstick. 

BROO'MY, a. full of, or abounding in broom. 

BUOTII, s. [broth. Sax.] a kind of soup, made by boiling 
meat down in a small quantity of water. 

BROTHEL, or BROTH KL-IIOUSK, 5. [bordel, Fr. hor- 
dilla , Ital. so called from their having been formerly built 
near, or upon the banks of rivers] a house inhabited by prosti- 
tutes, and set apart lor the purpose of lewdness. 

BROTHER, .v. [brethren and brothers in the plural, the 
former of which seems confined to the Scriptures ; brother , 
Sax.] a term of relation for a male sprung from the same fa- 
ther or mother, or both. Among the. ancients, this term was 
used with greater latitude than at present, and signified even 
first cousins ; in this sense it is used in scripture, when men- 
tion is made of our Lord’s brethren. Figuratively, a person 
united by the most ardent affections of friendship ; one of the 
same trade, or belonging to the same society ; a freemason ; 
a person resembling another in qualities or conduct. Among 
Divines, taken for man in general, alluding to our being all 
descended from one common parent. 

BROTHERHOOD, s. the state or condition of a brother ; 
tlic relation in which one brother stands with respect to 
another. Figuratively, men living together in the same house, 
and professing the same principles, applied to monks or friars: 
men incorporated together by the same charter ; men of the 
trade ; a fraternity. 

BROTHERLY, a. that suits or belongs to .a brother. 
BROTHERLY, ad. after the manner of a brother. 
BROUGHT, part., pass, of Bring. 

BROW, (the ow is pronounced the same as in now, how) 
s. [ brmv , Sax.] the arched collection of hairs over the eye in 
human creatures ; the forehead. Figuratively, the looks, air, 
or appearance of the countenance. Applied to a hill, the 
verge, or extremity of its surface. 

To BRO' WHEAT, v. a. to endeavour to awe a person by 
stem or haughty looks or words. 

BROWN, (the ow is pronounced as in hoiv) a . [brun, Sax.] 
sun-burnt, of a colour which may be made of a mixture of 
black with another colour. Figuratively, dark, gloomy. 
Used as a substantive, dark, or dusty colour. 

BRO'WNISH, a. somewhat brown ; inclining to brown. 
BRO'WNISTS, in Church History, a religious sect which 
sprung up in England towards the end of the 16th century, 
under one Robert Brown, a native of Northampton. They 


separated from the established church, disliking its discipline 
tnid form of government ; were equally averse to episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism ; condemned the solemn celebration of 
marriages in churches; and maintained that, matrimony being 
a political contract, the confirmation of it ought to proceed 
from the civil magistrate. They rejected all forms of prayers, 
and affirmed that the Lord’s Prayer ought not to be recited as 
a prayer, it being only given as a model by which wc are to 
form our prayers. 

BROWN NESS, s. that idea or sensation which is excited 
in the mind on seeing a brown colour. 

BRO'WNSTUDY, s. gloomy meditations. 

To BROWSE, r. a. [ brouser , Fr.] to feed on herbs, leaves, 
or grass. To crop or eat, applied to cattle. Neulcrly, to 
feed or cat, used with on or upon. 

BROWSE, s. pasture ; properly leaves or shrubs fit for 
goats and other animals to eat. 

BROW-SICK, a. dejected; hanging the head. 

To BRUISE, v. a. [brysan, Fr.] to crush or hurt by any 
thing blunt, which does not cut the skin, or let the blood out; 
to crush by any weight ; to beat in a mortar, so as only to 
crush or destroy the form of a thing, without reducing it to 
powder. 

BRUISE, s. a hurt whereby the skin is not broke. 

BRUTS FAVORT, s. a herb, the same with comfrey. 

BRUIT, s. [bruit, Fr.] a report, rumour, or noise ; some- 
thing w hich is the common topic of conversation. 

To BRUIT, v. a. to spread abroad; to divulge; to rumour. 
Both the verb and the noun are seldom used. 

BRU'iVIA, or Brahma, s. the idol of the Brachmans, 
who, they say, produced as many worlds as he has consi- 
derable parts; the first world, which is above the heavens, 
being formed of his brain ; the second of his eyes; the third 
of his mouth, &e. 

BRU MAL, a. [brumafis, Lat.] belonging to die winter. 

BRUNETTE, broo-uet, s. [the plural brunettes , according 
to Addison ; Fr.] a person of a brown complexion ; generally 
applied to the female sex. 

B R U N ION, s. [brutjnon, Fr.] a sort of fruit between a 
plumb and a poach. 

BRU' NSW1CK, a duchy of Germany, in the circle «>f 
Lower Saxony, fertile both in corn and pastures, and di- 
vided into three principalities ; WollenbuUle, Grubenhagcn, 
and Cnlenberg, which also comprehended the duchy of 
Gottingen. The principality of Wollenbuttle has its own 
dukes, but the other two belong to the king of Hanover. 
Brunswick, the capital, is seated on the Ockcr, 7 miles N. by 
E. of Wolfenbuttle, and 68 S. of Luneberg, in Ion. 10. 47. E. 
lat. 52. 16. N. 

BRUNT, s. [brunst, Bclg.] (he onset, attack, or shock of 
an enemy ; tire force, violence, and stroke cf a cannon. 
Generally used with the verb bear. To bear the brunt , is to 
sustain the attack of an enemy. Figuratively, any difficulty, 
or cross and unexpected accident. 

BRUSH, s. [brossr, Fr.] an instrument made of bristles or 
hair fastened to wood, used for sweeping rooms, cleaning 
clothes, or painting. A thicket. Figuratively, a slight at- 
tack or skirmish in war. 

To BRUSH, v. a. to clear a thing of dust by means of a 
brush; to touch in one’s passage. Used with up, to paint, to 
make a thing look well by a brush. Used ncuterly, to pass 
quick and close to a person, joined with the particle by ; as, 

44 Brush'd regardless by." Bryd. To skim upon the surface ; 
to pass along so as just to touch the surface in the passage, 
used with over . 

BRU SH ER, 8. a person who makes use of a brush ; one 
who cleans with a brush. 
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BRU'SIIWOOD, s. rough, woody thickets. 

BRU'SHY, a. rough or shaggy like a brush. 

BRU’SSELS, a large ciiy of die Netherlands, and capital of 
Belgium, and formerly the seat of the governor of the Austrian 
Low Countries, about 7 miles in circumference, and containing 
80,000 inhabitants. The streets are spacious, and the houses 
pretty high. The public buildings are sumptuous, and here 
are seven squares or market-places, and numerous fountains. 
Brussels is celebrated for its lace, camblets, and tapestry. It 
is seated on the river Senne, 25 miles S. of Antwerp, and 148 
N. by E. of Paris. Lat. 50. 51. N. Ion. 4. 18. E. 

To BRU'STLE, v. a. [brasttian, Sax.] to crackle ; to make 
a noise, like the rustling of armour, or that of rich silks. Fi- 
guratively, to swagger, hector, or approach a person in a 
threatening manner. 

BRUTAL, s. [brutal, Fr.] that belongs to a beast, opposed 
to rational. Figuratively, inhuman, cruel, savage ; without, 
or contrary to, reason and the principles of humanity. 

BIUJTAIjITY, s. [brutafitc, Fr.] a disposition or behaviour 
contrary to the laws of reason and dictates of politeness and 
humanity; churlishness, savageness. 

To BRUTALIZE, v. n. [hrutalixer, Fr.] to grow morose, 
savage, inhuman, and like a brute. A( lively, to make brutal. 

BRUTALLY, ad, inhumanly; climlishly ; cruelly. 

BRUTE, a, [i hr ulus , Lat.] senseless; savage; inhuman; 
void of all the tender and social affections ; not having the use 
of reason; rough; uncivilized; irrational; bestial. 

BRUTE, s. an animal without the principle of reason; a 
beast. Figuratively, applied to men as a term of the most 
mortifying reproach, and implying a person void of humanity, 
and an enemy to reason ; a savage. 

To BRUT1FY, v. a. to make a man a brute. 

BRUTISH, a. resembling a beast, cither in form or qua- 
lities. Figuratively, rude; inhuman; senseless; stupidly ig- 
norant; regardless of reason, or contrary to its dictates. 

BRU'TON , a town of Somersetshire, with a market oil Sa- 
turday. It is seated on the river Brew, and is a well-built, 
and well-inhabited town, with a handsome church, a free- 
school, a stately alms-house, and a manufacture of serges and 
stockings. It is 12 miles S. E. of Wells, and 109 W. of 
London. Population 2223. 

DRY'ONY, s. [ftn/onif/, Lat. 1 the white bryony is a plant with 
hand-shaped leaves, rough with callous points on both sur- 
faces, found in hedges. The black bryony has heart-shaped 
undivided leaves, and is the same with ladyscal. 

RUB, s. a cant word for strong m.ilt liquor. 

BUBBLE, s. [bobbd, Bclg.) a' small bladder of water; a lit- 
tle round drop of any fluid filled and expanded with air, and 
destroyed by the least touch. Figuratively, something easily 
destroyed ; a cheat, or the person cheated. 

To BU'BBLE, v. n. to rise in bubbles; to make a gentle 
noise as it runs, applied to water issuing from some narrow 
place, or its fountain-head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud. 

BU'BBLEIl, s. one who cheats by projects, promising great 
advantages for the loan of money. 

BU'BO, s. [/3h/3 hr, Gr.] in Surgery, a tumor or swelling, at- 
tended with an inflammatory gathering in the groin, &e. A 
malignant bubo is owing to some contagious disease, or vene- 
real taint. A mild bubo takes its rise from the stagnation of 
glutinous and inspissated blood. 

BUBONOCF/LE, commonly called a rupturk, s. \flnflun\ 
and KijXrj, Gr.] in Surgery, a tumor in the groin, formed by the 
prolapsus or falling down of the intestines, omentum, or both, 
through the processes of the peritonueum, and rings of the 
abdominal muscles. 

BUCCANEERS, or BUCCANEERS, s. a cant word 
the privateers and pirates of America. 


BUCK, $. [bwch, Brit.] the male of the fallow deer, rabbits, 
bares, goats, &c. Among deer it is as corpulent as a hart, 
and has horns like it, differing only in size, growing out of 
the head like fingers in the hand. Likewise a cant name of a 
club, or society, so called from their use of these hunting terms, 
calling their president the grand buck , &c. 

BUCK, s. [ bauche , Teut.] ley made of ashes for washing 
linen. Figuratively, linen w ashed in that liquor. 

To BUCK, v . a. when from buck, signifying a deer, it de- 
notes to copulate ; and when from buck, signifying ley, it im- 
plies to wash clothes in ley. 

BU'CKBEAN, s. the fringed water-lily. Also, a sort of tre- 
foil, frequent in ponds and pits. 

BU'CKENHAM , a town of Norfolk, with a market on 
Saturday. 12 miles E. of Thetford, and 93 N. E. of Lon- 
don. 2000 inhabit ants. 

BU CKET, s. [baguet, Fr.] a wooden vessel resembling one 
half of a barrel or pipe, titled with a handle formed like a 
semicircle, and used to draw water out of a well ; likewise a 
leathern vessel, of the same form, used in cases of fire to serve 
the engines with water. See Pail. 

Jill’ CKIXCjHAM, the chief town of Buckinghamshire, with 
a market on Saturday. It is seated in a low ground, on the 
river Ouse, by which it is almost surrounded, and over which 
it has three handsome stone bridges. There was formerly a 
strong castle, on a mount, in the middle of the town ; and there 
is a county jail, built not many years since. It is a corpora- 
tion, sends two members to parliament, and has the title of a 
duchy. It is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, and 55 N. \V. of 
London. Population 3010. 

B Vj ' CKINC HA MSIIJ RE, a county of England, bounded 
on the N. by Nuithamptonshire, on the E. by Bedfordshire, 
llartfurdshirc, and Middlesex, on the W. by Oxfordshire, 
and oil the S. by Berkshire, from which it is separated 
by the river Thames. It is about 39 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadth, containing 478,720 acres, divided into 
203 parishes; has 15 market towns. It sends 3 county num- 
bers to parliament ; and the number of its inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the census of 1831, is 14(3,529. The air is healthy, 
and the soil rich, being mostly chalk or marl. The most 
general manufacture is bone-lace and paper. The principal 
rivers, besides the Thames, are the Ouse and Coin ; the county 
town is Buckingham, but A\!esbury is the largest. 

BU CKLE, s. [bued, Brit.] an instrument made of a link of 
metal with a tongue and catch, used to fasten the straps of 
shoes, the harness of horses, &c. A curled lock of hair; or 
hair in a state to make it curl. 

To BU'CKLE, v. a. to fasten with a buckle. Figuratively, 
to marry or join. To confine, used with the particle in. To 
apply oneself to, or prepare to do any thing, used with to. To 
comb a wig in curls; to prepare hair for taking a curl. 

To BU'CKLE, v. u. [bticken, Tent.] to bend or bow under a 
weight, used with under. Figuratively, to bend one’s inclina- 
tions, to apply, or attend to. 'lb engage w ith. 

BU CKLER, s. [Inverted, Brit. | a large piece of defensive 
armour, buckled to the arm, and used hy the ancients to defend 
their bodies from the blows or darts of the enemy ; being found 
cumbersome, they were changed for the shield, which is of less 
dimensions. 

BU'CKMAST, s. the fruit or mast of the bccch-trcc. 

BUCKRAM, s. [ bougran , Fr.] a coarse c’jtli made of hemp, 
gummed, calendered, and dyed ; used hy tailors to stiffen tin ir 
garments; and by packers to wrap up cloths, serges, &<*. 
They are sometimes made of old sheets, or pieces of sails 
gummed. 

BU'CKTHORN, s. a tree that bears a purging berry. 

BU'CK WHEAT, s . a plant, otherwise called french wheat. 

2 L 
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BUCO LIC, s. [from /3«vtAnco c, Or.] pastoral poetry. 

BUD, s. [ bouton , Fr.] in Botany, the small swellings or pro- 
minences on the bark of a tree, which turn to shoots, &c. 
Among; Gardeners, it denotes the first tops of salad plants; 
and in Husbandry, a weaned calf of the first year, being so 
named from the budding of its horns. Figuratively, the be- 
ginning, first appearance, tender and immature state of a 
thing. 

To BUD, v. w. to swell with gems or little prominences. 
Applied to vegetables, to put forth shoots. Figuratively, to be 
in the bloom of youth, or growing. Actively, in Gardening, to 
inoculate by inserting a bud into a tree. 

BUD DUS DA LE, a town of SuHblk, with a market on Thurs- 
day. It is seated in a valley, and has a small chapel, and an 
endowed grammar-school, 1/5 miles N. E. of Bury, and 87 N. 
E. of London. Population 656. 

HU DDLE, s. a place where miners wash their ore to fit it 
for the furnace. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [bougcr, Fr.] to stir; to move. 

BUDGE, s. the fur of lambs. 

BUDGE, a. stiff; surly; formal; pompons; bold; saucy. 

BUDGET, s. [bougette, Fr.] a small bag; that which is 
contained in a budget ; a store or stock. The statement made 
annually by the chancellor of the exchequer in the British 
house of commons of the financial state of the kingdom, and 
of l he ways and means proposed for raising the revenue for the 
following vear. 

IWE' NOS AYRES, called on account of the salu- 

brity of the air) one of the most considerable sea-ports of 
South America, and capital of the province of Paraguay, or 
La Plata, and formerly the seat of a viceroy. It stands on a 
peninsula on the south side of the river La Plata, 220 miles 
within its mouth, (where the river is 21 miles broad) in a 
country truly paradisiacal, being overspread with a beautiful 
verdure as far as the eye can* reach. It. contains upwards of 
4O,O()0 inhabitants; and provisions are in the greatest, abund- 
ance. The streets are straight and broad, and the buildings 
tolerably regular. The productions of the country are indigo, 
tobacco, vinccnta wool, Cotton, tiger-skins, seal-skins, cop- 
peras, tigs, diicd tongues, dried beef, bams, saffron, cochineal, 
cocoa, hemp, hair, wheat, gums, drugs, gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, besides tallow and hides, which may be consi- 
dered the great staple. On the 2Sth of June, 1 S00, this town 
and its dependences surrendered to an English squadron 
under Sir Home Pophum, seconded by about 1500 land forces 
commanded by major-general Be res lord ; and treasure to the 
.-•mount uf more than a million of dollars fell into the hands 
of the victors, and was conveyed to England. But on the 
1 2th of August following, the Spaniards retook the place, and 
made the British army prisoners of war, and the captured 
property (not removed) to the amount of more than three mil- 
iums of dollars, fell again into their hands. On the 5th of 
July, 1807, this place was again attacked by the British 
army under general Whiteluck ; but the consequences were 
disastrous, and the total evacuation of South America was 
agreed to on the day following. In 1810, a revolution took 
place here ; the viceroy was deposed, and a republic set up, 
which has maintained its independence against the attacks of 
the royalists, with various success ; but it has not yet been 
acknowledged by the king of Spain. Lat. 34. 35 S. Ion. 58. 
31. W. 

BUFF, s. [from buffalo , Fr.] a sort of leather prepared 
from the skin of the buffalo; used for waist-belts, pouches, 
and military accoutrements. The. skin of elks or oxen dressed 
in imitation of the buffalo leather. A military coat, made of 
thick leather. The colour of the leather, of a very light 
yellowish brown. In Medicine, the tough mass which forms 


on the upper surface of blood drawn from a vein, called by 
physicians coagutable lymph. 

BU'FFALO, s. [I tal.] wild bull, a native of the East, but 
brought into Italy, and other parts of Europe, where it is used 
as a beast of burden and draught. 

BU FFET, s. [buffeto, Ital.j a blow on one side of the head 
given with the fist a box on the ear. Figuratively, indignity, 
persecution, or hardship. 

BU FFET, t. [buffet, Fr.] a kind of cupboard or closet form- 
ed with an arch at the top, and furnished with shelves, used to 
place china and plate in for show and ornament. 

To BUFFET, v. a. [ buffet fir , Fr.J to strike on the head witli 
the hand; to box. Figuratively, to strike anything forcibly 
with the hand. To muffle bells. Used neuterly, with the par- 
ticle for, to box, or fight with the fisls. 

BU'FFETER, one who fights with his fists ; a boxer. 

BUTTLED EADED, a. that has a large head, like a buffalo. 
Figuratively, dull, stupid. 

BUFFOO N, s. [buffun, Fr.] one who endeavours to excite 
laughter by low jests and antic postures ; a merry-andrew; a 
jack-pudding. 

BUFFOO NERY, s. the using low jests, ridiculous pranks, 
or scurrilous mirth, to extort a laugh from the company. 

BUFONIT7K, s. in Natural History, a kind of extraneous 
fossils, called lyeodontcs, or wolfs ti-eth. 

BUG, s. [buy, licit. J an insect of a roundish flat form, a 
darkish red colour, which bleeds in household stuff and beds, 
blisters where it bites, is produced from a nit, and stinks both 
alive and when killed. Likewise a flying insect formed like a 
beetle, and named a May bug, or May fly. 

BUG, or BUGBEAR, s. [from bug, Brit.] an object which 
raises terror; a walking spectre; a ghost; generally applied 
to the imaginary terror used to frighten children. 

BUGLE, or BUGLE-HORN, s. a hunting horn. 

BUGLE, s. a shining glass beat 1 , of a cylindrical form. /I 
sort of wild ox. Also, a plant. 

BUGLOS, s. the herb oxtongue. 

To BUILD, r. a. [pretcr. I built , or have built; bihhn , 
Bclg.] to make or raise houses, &c. Figuratively, to raise on 
any thing as a support or foundation. Neuterly, to depend oi 
rest on. 

BU ELDER, $. one who constructs or raises houses, 
A'c. 

BUI LDING, 5. a fabric or place erected for shelter from the 
weather, for dwelling, or for the purposes of religion, security, 
or magnificence. Building is used, in its primary sense, for 
the art and act of raising edifices. 

BU1LTH, or Bunllt, a town of Wales, in Brecknockshire, 
with a market on Monday, and a manufacture of stockings. 
In this neighbourhood, the Welch made their last stand for 
independence, and were defeated by Edward I. in 1283. 
Builth is seated on the Wye, over which is a bridge into Rad- 
norshire, 12 miles N. of Brecknock, and 173 W. by N. of 
London. 

13 U LLJ, s. [ bulbus , Lat.] in Botany, a thick root, nearly round; 
of which there are two species, the. tunicatcd, or coated, and 
the squamous or scaly. A round body. 

BULBACEOUS, a. [bulbaccus, Lat.] the same as bulb- 
ous. 

BULBOUS, a . [bulbosus, Lat.] that resembles or contains 
a bulb; that has a round root; consisting of bulbs. 

BU'LFINCH, s. a song bird, noted for imitating wind 
music, particularly the flageolet. 

BULGA'RIA, a province of Turkey, in Europe, bound- 
ed on the N. by Wallachia, on the E. by the Black Sea, 
on the S. by Romania and Macedonia, and on the W. by 
Servia. The principal towns are Vidden, Sophia, Nicopoli, 
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nnd Silistria ; the last of which is partly inhabited by 
Tartars. 

To BULGE, v. n. [originally written bilge, which signified 
the lower part of a ship] to spring a leak by striking the bot- 
tom on some rock or shoal, applied to a ship ; to founder. To 
stick or jut out, used with the particle from, 

BULIMY, s, [fiuXipia, Gr.] in Medicine, an enormous 
appetite, attended with faintings, and coldness at the ex- 
treme parts. 

BULK, s. [bulcke , Belg.] size, dimensions. Used with 
the word people, &c. the greatest part, and sometimes the 
vulgar. The human frame. Applied to a ship, the whole 
space in the hold for the stowage of goods ; the cargo. To 
break bulk, to open or unload any part of the cargo. 

BULK, S' [bialcke, Dan.] in Building, a part of a building 
projecting from the window, like a table. 

BU'LKINESS, s. largeness; greatness of dimensions. 

BU'LKY, a . of great size or stature. 

BULL, ^ [bulla, Belg.] the male of black cattle, kept 
generally for propagating the species; any thing made in 
the form of a bull. In Astronomy, Taurus, one of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, into which the sun enters in 
April, marked thus, 8. A blunder or contradiction. In 
Ecclesiastic History, an instrument made out at the Homan 
or pope's chancery, sealed with lead, and of the same na- 
ture with the edicts of secular princes. The seal presents 
on one side the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and on the 
other, the name of the pope, and the year of his pontificate. 
A stock-jobber. 

BULL, in Composition, sometimes denotes largeness, as 
hull-head, and in such eases it is not to be looked on as 
derived from the English noun, but from the Greek particle. 

BI/LLACE, S' a wild sour plum. 

BULL-BAITING, s. [from bull and luvtnn, Sax.] the wor- 
rying or teazing a hull, by setting dogs on him. 

BULL-DOG, s. a species of clogs of a strong make, round 
head, noted for never (putting its hold whenever it has 
fastened, and used in baiting bulls, which they generally 
seize by the nose, and pin to the ground. 

BU' 1-LET, s. [ban let. Pi*.] an iron or leaden hall or shot, 
used to load guns with. Bid-hot bulb is, are heated in a 
forge, and used to set a place on fire, containing combustibles. 
Hollow bullets, are made cylindrical, with an opening and 
fusee at one end, which giving fire to the inside, when in the 
ground, it bursts, and has the same effect as a mine. Chain 
bullets, are two bullets joined by a chain three or four feet 
long. Branch bullets, arc two balls joined by a bar of iron 
live or six inches apart; and two-headed bullets , named like- 
wise angles, are the two halves of a bullet joined by a bar 
or chain ; they are cliictly used in sea-fights, to cut the 
rigging, masts, &c. 

BlELE-IIEAl), s. figuratively, a stupid person. In Natural 
History, a fish, called likewise the miller's thumb; its head is 
broad and flat, disproportionate to its body. 

BIJ'LLION, s. [billon, Er.] gold and silver in the mass, 
neither wrought nor coined ; so named cither when first melted 
from the ore, or after being refined and cast into ingots or bars. 

BULLI'TION, s. [from bnllio, Lat.] the act or state of 
boiling, more commonly written ebullition' 

BU'LLOCK, s. the same with the ox or gelded hull. 

BU'LLY, s, a person who makes use of threatening ex- 
pressions, and insolent behaviour, with great show of cou- 
rage, but possessed of great, cowardice. In low language, 
a person who attends a strumpet, and espouses her quarrels. 

To BU'LLY, V. a. to behave with noisy insolence and 
personated courage, in order to frighten a person into any 
measure or compliance. 


BU'LIUJSH, $• a large rush, growing in rivers and moist 
places, without knots. 

BU'LWARK, S' [bolwcrcke, Belg.] a fortification or bas- 
tion. Figuratively, a security or protection; a shelter. 

BUM, s. [bomme, Belg.J that part of the posteriors on 
whieh a person sits. 

BUMBA'ILIFF, s. a person employed to execute a writ, or 
arrest a person; a bailiff of the meanest sort. 

BUMP, S' a swelling occasioned by a blow. 

To BUMP, V, a. to kick a person, or strike him with the 
knee, in the breech. To make a loud noise, applied to that 
made by the bittern. 

BUMPER, S' [perhaps a corruption from bon pi re, »t 
being customary in Italy to drink the pope’s health in fuli 
glasses] a cup or glass filled up to the brim, or as full as it 
can hold. 

BU'MPKIN, s. [boomken, Belg.] a person who lias not 
hud the benefit of a polite education ; a rustic, or clown. 

BUNCH, s. [bunckcr, Dan.J any prominence, hard knob, 
or swelling, rising above the surface of a thing. Many things 
of the same kind growing together; a cluster, applied to 
vegetables. Several things collected, or tied together at one 
of their extremities. Any thing bound into a knot. 

To BUN (.’II, r. w. to grow in knobs or protubcianccs. To 
swell, used with out. 

BUXCHBA'CKED, «. having bunches on the hack ; hump- 
backed ; crooked, owing to the dislocation of the back er 
shoulder hones. 

BU'NCHINESS, s. the quality of being uneven with respect 
to surface; growing in knobs or clusters. 

BU'NDLK, S' j lujndle. Sax.] a parcel of goods, or cnllrcti r n 
of’ things wrapped or tied together, including the secondary 
idea of being easily portable. A roll. 

To BU NDLE, r. a. 1u tie or wrap several things together. 
Figuratively, to be included or collected together; to be com- 
prehended or connected. 

BUNG, s. [bu ng, 13rit.] a stopple of wood, cork, &e. for the 
bung-hole of a cask. 

To BUNG, e. a. to stop a barrel close at its largi 
vent. 

IW'XGA > r , a town in Suffolk, with a large market on 
Thursday for corn, it is watered by the Wimimy, which 
separates it from Norfolk, and has two parish chinches, ore 
of which is handsome, and in the midst of the town are t fit 
ruins of a famous nunnery. It is a trading town, and ihe 
women are employed in knitting worsted stockings. It. is ;c> 
miles N. hy E. of Ipswich: Uu> X. E. of London. Pop. Bib''. 

BU'NGIIOLE, S' the large round hole in a barrel. 

To BU'NGLE, r. n. to perform any thing in a climes v 
auk ward manner. Used actively, to hotel). Figuratively, to 
palliate grossly, joined wit!; the particle up. 

BU'NGLE, s. a botch ; an awkwaid and clumsy perform- 
ance ; an inaccuracy. 

BU'NGLER, s. [bwngler. Blit.] a had woihman ; one who 
does a thing in an ignorant, awkward, or clumsy manner. 

BU'NGl.l NGLY, ad. clumsily; ignorantly; awkwardly. 

BUNN, s. [buurlo. Span.] in Paltry, a light kind of cake 
composed of yeast, flower, and carraw ay seeds. 

BUNT, s. [corrupted, according to Skinner, from bent | 
a swelling part; the middle part of a sad formed into a hag, 
or pouch, that it may contain more wind. Bunt-lines, imall 
lines fastened to the foot, and reeved through little blocks 
seized to the yard, serving to hoist up the bunt of the sail, that 
it may be furled with greater ease. 

To BUNT, v. 7i. to swell, used with the particle out. 

BU'NTER, S' [a cant word] a man or woman who picks 
up rags in the street. Figuratively, a term of u-pn*.. h. 
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conveying the idea of a dirty, mean, and low-lived crea- 
ture. 

BU # NTING, s. the stuff of which a ship’s colours are 
made. A bird of the lark kind. 

B U'NTINGFORD, a town of Hertfordshire, with a 
market on Monday. It is a thoroughfare on the N. road, 
7 miles S. of Royston, and 31 N. by W. of London. 

BUOY, boy, s. [hour, or bo ye, Fr.] a piece of wood or 
cork, and sometimes an empty barrel, well closed, floating 
in the water, tied to a cable fastened to the bottom of the 
sea, in order to inform pilots and mariners where anchors 
are dropped iu the harbours, where the wrecks of ships are 
sunk, together with shallow* places, sand-banks, and other 
impediments. The mast buoy is made of a piece of a mast 
or other piece of wood, which stands out of the water. 
Buoy is sometimes used for a sea-mark, which shews the 
dangers of difficult passages. 

To BUOY, v. a. to raise above the surface of the water; 
to keep afloat. Figuratively, to keep any principle or 
thing from subsiding, or sinking under oppression. To 
cause a tiling to ascend by its specific lightness. Neuterly, 
to float. Figuratively, to surmount or get the better of all 
difficulties. 

BUO'YANCY, boy-an-se, s. the quality of floating; or 
that quality which prevents a thing from descending. 

BUO'YANT, a, floating; light; that will not sink. Figu- 
ratively, animating, or that keeps from dejection. 

BURBOT, s. a river- fish full of prickles; the eel- 
pout. 

BURDEN, s. [spelt more properly burthen ; byrthen, 
Sax.] a load, supposed to be as much as a man or a horse 
can carry ; the capacity of a ship. A staff or club. Figu- 
ratively, a difficulty, oppression, affliction, or any thing that 
affects a person with weariness, or becomes irksome; the 
number of tons or weight a ship can carry. In Trade, 
applied to steel, 1801b. In Music, the drone or base of 
of an organ, bagpipe, At. and the pipe or strain which 
sounds it; hence the words which are repeated at the end 
of every stanza, are called the burden of a song. Synon. 
By the word burden we understand a weight possible to 
be borne ; by load , a weight more than we arc able to bear. 
A light burden is no inelegant expression; but a light load 
certainly is. 

To BURDEN, v. a . to load ; to encumber. 

BURDEN ER, s. one who loads. Figuratively, an op- 
pressor. 

BURDENOUS, s: that makes a load heavy. Figu- 
ratively, grievous, oppressive, irksome; putting a person 
to great expence, without being of any service to him. 

BURDENSOME, a . applied to a very pressing load on 
the body. Figuratively, applied to afflictions, or the trouble 
one person gives another, afflicting the mind with great 
anxiety and distress ; grievous. 

BURDEN SO MEN ESS, s. applied to loads, weight, or 
heaviness. Figuratively, calamity, and inconvenience. 

BURDOCK, s. a very common plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves, and purple blossoms ; the same with the clot-bur. 

BUREAU', bu-ro, s . [Fr.] a chest of drawers, with the 
top sloping as a desk, and furnished with pigeon holes to 
keep writings in. 

BU'RFORD , a town of Oxfordshire, w r ith a market on 
Saturday, and manufactures of duffels, rugs, and saddles, 
seated on the river "Windrush, 17 miles W. by N. of Oxford, 
and 72 W. of London. Population 1856. 

BURGAGE, s. in Law, a tenure proper to cities and 
borough towns, whereby lands are held of the king, or other 
lord, at a certain yearly rent. 


BURGAMOT, or BF/RGAMOT, s. [ bergamotte , Fr.] a 
species of mellow juicy pear. A kind of perfume, or es- 
sence. 

BURGEO'IS, 5. [bourgeois, Fr.] a small cype used by 
pi inters. A citizen, a burgess. 

BURGESS, 5. [bourgeois, Fr.] an inhabitant of a borough 
or city ; or a representative of a borough town in parlia- 
ment. 

BURGH, s. a corporate town or borough. 

BURGH , a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on 
Thursday, 12 miles N. N. E. of Boston, and 131 N. of 
London. Population 906. 

BURGHER, s. [from burgh and war. Sax.] one who 
has the right of a citizen, or a vote for a parliament 
man. 

BURGHERSH1P, s. [from burgher and scyp , Sax.] the 
dignity, privilege, or office of a burgher. 

BURGLARY, s. [from burg , a house, and larrow, a 
thief] in Law, a felonious breaking and entering a person’s 
house in the night-time, with an intent to commit some 
felony, whether it be executed or not. If the offence 
happen in the day-time, it is then called house-breaking, 
by way of distinction. 

BURGOMASTER, (most properly spelt burg her master,) 
5 . [burger and master, Bclg.J the chief magistrate of the 
towns of the Netherlands, Germanv, and Switzerland, and 
answering to an alderman and sheriff’ of London. 

BURIAL, s. the interring or placing a dead body in the 
ground; sepulture. Figuiatively, the placing anything in the 
earth, or under the water. The burial service is an office of 
the church, performed at the grave and interment of one of 
its members. 

BU'IHER, s. he that places or inters a corpse in the grave. 
Figuratively, that which removes any corpse or other thing 
out of sight. Seldom used. 

BU'RINE, s . [Fr.] a tool used by engravers to make their 
marks, or etch on metal ; a graver. 

To BURL, r. a. to dress clothes as fullers do. 

BURLESQUE, bur-lesk, s. [Fr.] a droll, ludicrous kind 
of poetry, wherein both persons and things are repre- 
sented in such a ridiculous light as to excite laughter. 
Jocular. 

To BURLESQUE, v. a. to turn to ridicule; to repre- 
sent a person or thing iu a ludicrous and ridiculous 
manner. 

BU RLY, a. tall, or over-grown, applied to stature. Of 
large dimensions, or very wide, applied to breadth. Re- 
plete; full. Iligh-sounding, swelling, or pompous, applied 
to style. 

To BURN, v . a, [prefer. I burnt , or have burnt ; bernan, 
Sax.] to consume or destroy by fire ; to occasion a wound 
by fire, or any hot solid body. Neuterly, to be on fire ; to 
kindle. Figuratively, to shine as if in flame. To be violently 
agitated or inflamed by passion ; to make the cheeks glow 
with heat, or consume like latent fire. 

BURN, s. a wound or hurt received from fire. 

BURNET, s. a plant, the same with pimpinella. 

BU'RNHAM, a sea-port town of Norfolk, with a good 
harbour, and markets on Mondays and Saturdays. It has 
a considerable trade in corn ; and is 29 miles N. W. of 
Norwich, and 127 N. E. of London. Population 1022. 

BU’RNHAM, a fishing town of Essex, at the mouth of 
the river Crouch, which is here called Burnham Water. The 
Walfleet and Burnham oysters are the product of the creek 
and pits of this river. It is 1 1 miles S. E. of Malden, and 40 
E. by N. of London. Population 1393. 

BURNING, $. the action of fire on so™'* substance 
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whereby the minute parts are forced from each other, put into 
violent motion, and some of them assuming; the nature of fire 
themselves, fly off to their proper sphere, while others either 
ascend in vapours, or are reduced to ashes. Figuratively, a 
flame or Are; the article burned. 

BU'RNING-GLASS, s. a convex glass which collects the 
rays of the sun into a point, where wood or other combustible 
matter being placed, is set on fire. As a wood-fire is 45 
times hotter than that of the summer-sun, a glass must con- 
dense the rays of light 35 times to burn. Reflecting burning 
g lasses arc much more powerful than lenses, or glasses that 
transmit the rays of light through them. 

To BU'RNISH, v. a. | hurnir, Fr.] to polish any substance 
so as to make it shine ; to give a gloss to. Neuterly, to grow 
bright or glossy ; to shine with splendour. 

BU'RNISHER, s. one who burnishes or polishes ; an in- 
strument used by polishers. 

BU'RNISHING, s. the act of polishing. 

BURNLEY, a town of Lancashire, with a market on Mon- 
day, and large woollen and cotton manufactures, printing 
houses, dying houses, mills, Arc. It. is seated in a very healthy 
situation, near the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 35 miles S. E. 
of Lancaster, and 211 N. N. W. of London. Population 1554. 

BURNT, part. pass, of Burn. 

BURNT-ISLAND , a borough of Scotian:!, in Fifcshire, 
with an excellent harbour, and a trade in ship-building. It is 
seated under a stupendous rock, or* the Frith of Forth, 10 
miles N. \V. of Edinburgh. Population 23()6. 

BURR, s. the lobe or lap of the car; likewise a sweetbread 
of meat, especially that of veal. 

BU'RR-REEl), s . a kind of plant found in wet ditches, and 
on banks of rivers. 

BU’RRKL, s. [from bcurre , Fr.] in Gardening, a species of 
pear, called likewise the red butler pear. 

DU'RREL-FLY, s. in Natural History, a winged insect 
very troublesome to cattle, called likewise the ox-Jly, gad-bcc , 
or breesr. 

BU'RR EL-SHOT, s. a sort, of case-shot, or small bullets, 
nails, stones, pieces of old iron, &c. put into cases, to be dis- 
charged from a piece of ordnance. 

BURROW, BOROUGH, BERG, BURG, BURGH, s. 
[ burg , Sax.] a corporate town which sends members to par- 
liament, and formerly applied only to fortified places. The 
holes made in the ground by rabbits. 

To BU'RROW, v. a. to make holes in the ground like rabbits. 

BU'RSAR, s. [bur sari us, Lat.J an officer in a college, who 
receives its monies, and keeps its accounts ; a treasurer. 
Scholars sent as exhibitioners to the universities in Scotland 
by each presbytery, from whom they have a small annual 
allowance for four years. 

BURSE, s. [bourse , Fr.] an Exchange, or place where mer- 
chants assemble to transact business. , 

BURSLEM, a village in Staffordshire, celebrated for its 
pottery, with a market on Monday, and 12,714 inhabitants. 
It lies near the Trent and Mersey canal, 2 miles N. N. E. of 
Newcastle, and 151 N. N. W. of London. 

BURST, s. a separation of the parts of a thing with vio- 
lence, and attended with noise ; an explosion ; a sudden and 
violent action of any kind. 

To BURST, v. n. [preter. I burst, have burst , or bursten ; 
Lurstan, Sax.] to separate, or fly asunder with violence; to 
quit or break away, with the particle from . Used with into , 
to come in suddenly ; as, “ She burst into the room.’* To 
break, separate, or efisunite with suddenness and violence. 

BURST, or BU'RSTEN, [part, of Burst] in Surgery, ap- 
plied to one who has a rupture. 

BU'RSTWORT, s. an herb good against ruptures. 
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To BU'RTHEN, v. a. 1 g Burdex. 

BURTHEN, s. J &ec murder. 

BURTON, a town of Westmoreland, with a market on 
Tuesday, 11 miles N. of Lancaster, and 251 N. 'N.Vj.of 
London. It communicates with all the late inland navigations, 
by means of the Lancaster canal. Population 733. 

BURTON CONSTABLE,* town of Yorkshire, between 
Midlam and Richmond, with a market on Friday. . 

BURTON STRA'THER, a 6mall town of Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Monday; seated on a hill, near the Treat* 
on w liich it has several mills, 32 miles N. of Lincoln, and 165 
N. by W. of London. Population 760. 

BU RTON UPON TRENT, a town of Staffordshire, si- 
tuated ou the river Trent, over which it has a bridge of free- 
stone, a quarter of a mile in length. It consists chiefly of* two 
long streets, and has long been noted for its excellent malt 
and ale, great quantities of which last are exported to Loudon, 
Leith, the Baltic, &e. It has also manufactures in wool and 
cotton, of hats, spades, and other articles, besides forges for 
forming iron bars. The houses are nbout 1,400, the inhabit- 
ants 0988 ; and it has a well supplied market for coin and 
provisions on Thursday. Besides the Trent, it communicates, 
by canals, with Liverpool, Bristol, Coventry, and all the late 
inland navigations. It is 11 miles S. W. of Derby, and 125 
N. N. W. of London. 


BUR WELL , Cambridgeshire, 3 miles N. of Newmarket 
Heath. On the 8th of September, 1727, a melancholy event 
took place here: 160 persons, among whom were several 
young ladies of fortune, being assembled in a barn on the ex- 
hibition of a puppet-show, the place took fire, by a careless 
accident, when only five or six escaped : the bodies of the 
dead were so disfigured by the fire, and the fall of the roof, 
&o* that their friends could not recognize them, and they were 
promiscuously interred in one large grave. A tablet has been 
here erected in the church, to perpetuate the event. 

BU R Y, (commonly pron. bem/, in this and the four next 
words) s. [burg, Sax.] a dwelling-place or house. Added to 
the Saxon names, implies that the person or company resided 
or lived there ; thus Alder man bury, seems to intimate that the 
aldermen resided formerly iu that phice. 

To BURY, v. a. [from berg a, Goth.] to inter a corpse m a 
grave; to inter with funeral rites; to cover with earth. Fi- 
guratively, to conceal or hide. 

BU'RYING-PLACK, ,s*. a place set apart for interring 
bodies ; a cemotry, or church-yord. 

BURY, a town of Lancashire, noted for its manufacture of 
fustians, half-thicks, kerseys, calicoes,, &c. A melancholy 
event happened here, July 5, 1787, by the fall of the theatre, 
by which more than 300 persons were buried in the ruins. 
Bury contains 9000 houses, and 47,829 inhabitants: and 
has a market on Thnrsday. By the Reform Bill, it sends 
one representative to parliament. It is seated on the Irwcll, 
near a canal which goos to Manchester, 46 miles S. E. of 
Lancaster, and 195 N. N. W. of London 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS , a town of Suffolk, which 
contains two parish churches, and a population of 11,436 
inhabitants. It sends two members to pailrment, and 
owes its name to a celebrated abbey, one of the largest and 
richest in the kingdom, founded in honour of Edmund, king 
of the East Angles, who was born, crowned, murdered, - 
and buried here. It has large markets for corn, fish, 
fowl, &c. on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and is situated in a 
healthy delightful spot, affording beautiful prospects, 14 miles 
nearly E. of Newmarket, and 71 N. N. E. of London. 

BUSH, s . [6msc^, Tout..] a thick shrub. A be Jgh of a 
tree, hung out at a house, to shew that liquors or beer are sold 
within ; formerly the sign of a tavern, 
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To BUSH, v. n. to grow thick ; to grow in a great number 
close together. 

BU'SHEL, s. [buschel, old Fr.] a measure of capacity for 
dry goods, as corn, salt, fruit, coals, &c. containing eight 
gallons, or four pecks, or the eighth part of a quarter of corn, 
&c. a strike. Figuratively, any large quantity. 

BU'SHY, a. full of branches or bushes. Figuratively, 
short, but growing in great numbers ; thick like a brush. 

BU'SILESS, a. without employ ; at leisure. Figuratively, 
without the fatigue that attends business. 

BU'SILY, ad. in an officious inquisitive manner. With an 
air of seeming hurry from a multiplicity of business. 

BU'SINEJSS, s . [busoignes, old Fr.] employment; a man's 
peculiar trade or profession; affairs or concerns. After 
do, properly, service, advantage, or a means of attaining 
an end. “ A perpetual spring will not do their business.** 
Bent. To do a mans business , is a low and familiar phrase 
for killing, destroying, or ruining him. Synox. Business 
implies an object of industry; affairs , an object of concern. 
The first employs the hands ; the second the mind. The 
word business, by its having no plural number, intimates a par- 
ticular employ. By the singular of affairs being* seldom in 
use in the sense before us, that word is understood to mean a 
variety of transactions. 

BUSK, s. [ basque, Fr.] a piece of steel or whalebone, worn 
at the stomacher of a woman’s stays, in order to keep them in 
proper form, and strengthen them. 

BIJ'SKIN, s. [broseken, Belg.J a kind of short boot worn by 
the ancients covering the foot and leg as far as the middle, 
laced or fastened before. A kind of high shoe worn by ancient 
performers in tragedy, and distinguished from the sock worn in 
comedy, which was of a thinner sole, and consequently lower. 
Figuratively, tragedy. 

BU'SKINEi), a. dressed in buskins ; relating to tragedy. 

BU’SKY, or BOSKY, a. woody; shaded with woods; 
overgrown with trees. 

BISS, s. [hum bus. I r. | a salute given by the lips; distin- 
guished from a In as, which is given with a greater show of dis- 
tance or ceremonious kindness. In Fishery, a small vessel 
horn 48 to lit.) tons burden, used in the Inuring fishery, from 
bus sc, Tout. 

To BUSS, v. a. to s ditto a person with the lips. Figu- 
ratively, to touch. 

BUST, s. [busto, Ital.] in Sculpture, the figure of a person 
in relievo, containing only head, shoulders, and stomach, 
usually placed on a pedestal or console. The Italians use the 
term for the trunk of the human body, from the neck to the 
hips. 

BUST AH 1), s. [bislurdc, Fr.] a wild turkey. 

To BUSTLE, v. n. to set about a thing with activity; to 
make a great noise nr stir about any thing; to he busy. 

BU STLE, s. a hurry of business; a noise or tumult. 

BU STLER, s. an active, industrious, stirring man. 

BUSY, a. [from bysyian, Sax.] engaged in any employ- 
ment; active, diligent, officious ; bustling; meddling. 

To BU'SY, v. a. to keep a person employed ; to employ, to 
engage. 

BU'SYBODY, s. an officious person meddling with the 
concerns of other people, offering assistance, and giving advice, 
without being asked. 

BUT, com/, \hufe, but an. Sax.] when it diverts or breaks off 
the thread of a discourse, so as to puisne a different topic, it 
intimates a stop of the mind, and signifies howheit ; as, “ But 
to say no more.” When applied to limit or restrain the sense 
to what is expressed, exclusive of all others, it signifies only s 
as, “ I saw but two planets.” When used to imply a thing to 
be otherwise than it should be, it signifies yet, or nevertheless ; 


as, “ You pray, but it is not that God would bring you to the 
true religion.” Joined with did, or had, it denotes only ; as, 
« Did but men consider.” Tilluts. After a comparative noun 
it has the force of than ; as, “ No sooner up, but he privately 
opened the gate.” Guard. No. 1()7. After the auxiliary verb 
be, preceded by a negative, it implies otherwise than ; as, “ It 
cannot he but nature has some director.” Hooker. Joined 
with jar, it implies without, or had it not beenjor ; as, “ And 
but for mischief you had died for spite/' Dryd. After a ne- 
gative, or question implying a negative, it denotes an excep- 
tion, except; as, “ Who can it be, ye gods, but perjured 
Lycon'f” Smith's Phad. 

’ BUT, s* [bout, Fr.] a limit or boundary. In Sea Language, 
the end of any plank which joins to another on the outside of 
a ship under water. 

To BUT, t?. a. [buter, old Fr.] to touch at the one end. See 
To Butt. 

BUT-END, s. the broad or blunt end of a thing, or the end 
on which it rests. 

BU TCHER, ,v. [boucher, Fr.] one who kills, cuts up, and 
sells the flesh of cattle in a market, or his own house. Butcher, 
is used figuratively for one who is of a barbarous disposition, 
delights in murder, or the slaughter of mankind. 

To BUTCHER, v, a. to slay or kill a beast. Figuratively, 
to kill ; to murder in a barbarous manner. 

BUTCHERLY, ad. in a cruel, barbarous, or bloody man- 
lier ; grossly and clumsily barbarous. 

BU TCHKR’S-BROOM, s. a tree, the same with the knee- 
holly, the green shoots of which are tied in bundles, and used 
by butchers to sweep their blocks. 

BUTCHERY, .v. the trade of a butcher. Figuratively, the 
commission of murder, attended with excessive cruelty. 

BU TFSIURE, a county of Scotland, consisting of the 
islands uf Bute, Arran, Great and Little Cambray, and Inch- 
niaruoc, which lie in the Frith of Clyde, S. of Argyleshire. 
They are fertile in corn and pastures; and there is a consi- 
derable herring fishery on their coasts. The chief town is 
Rothsav. r i his shire contains 14,1.51 inhabitants, and sends 
1 member to parliament. 

BUTLER, s. [formerly spelt hot tiler , that is, one who fills 
bottles ; boutdllcr, Fr.] a servant, who has the care of the wine 
and other liquors used in a family. 

BUTLKRAGE, s. the duly upon wines imported claimed 
by the king's butler. 

BUTLKRSIHP, s. the office of a butler. 

BUTMF.NT, s. [ahontrmnit, Fr.] in Architecture, sup- 
porters, on or against, which the feet of an arch rest ; likewise 
the little places taken out of the yard or ground-plot of an 
house for a buttery or scullery. 

BUTT, s . [butt. Sax.] a vessel or barrel containing 12(i gal- 
lons of wine, 108 of beer, and from 1.5 to T-2 cwt. of currants. 

BUTT, s. [but, Fr.J the place or mark which a person is to 
hit in shooting ; a blow given by a horned animal with tin, 
head. Figuratively, the point or object to which any person’s 
measures are made by a push in fencing; a person who is the 
object of ridicule to a whole company. 

To BUTT, v. a . [botten, Belg.] to strike or give a blow 
with the head, applied to the method of attack used by a ram. 

BUTTER, s. \buttcre. Sax.] a fat and unctuous substance 
made from cream by churning. 

To BUTTER, v a. to spread or pour butter upon any thing. 
Figuratively, to increase slakes in gambling. 

BUTTER BUM P, s. a fowl; the same with the bittern. 

BUTTERBUR, s. \petasitrs, Lat.] a plant used in medicine, 
and grows wild in great plenty by the sides of ditches. 

BIJTTKR FLOWER, s. a yellow flower, with which the 
fields abound in the month of May. 
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BU TTERFLY, &*. [butterflege, Sax.] in Natural History, a 
beautiful insect produced Iron) an egg, cmca-worm, cater- 
pillar, and nymph or aurclia. The wonders of its different 
stages, before it arrives at maturity, and the profusion of 
splendor which appears in its structure, when arrived to the 
butterfly state, would require too much room to expatiate on 
here. 

BUTTER JAGS, s. a plant; the same with the yellow 
mod ink, or snuilshell. 

BU'TTERIS, s. in Farriery, an instrument of steel set in a 
wooden handle, used in paring the hoof of a horse. 

BU‘ TTERMERE , a lake of Cumberland, near the source 
of the Cocker, 8 miles S. W. of Keswick. The lakes of But- 
termere and Lowswater are not so extensive as those of the 
Derwent or Keswick, hut quite as beautiful, and the country 
about them is as mountainous and romantic as Borrowdalo. 

BUTTERMILK, s. the whey separated from the cream in 
making butter. 

BUTTERPRINT, s . a piece of carved wood used to mark 
butter. 

BUTTERWORT, s . in Botany, the pinguieula, or sanielc. 

BUTTERY, a. having the appearance or qualities of butter. 

BUTTERY, s. the room where provisions arc laid up. 

BUTTOCK, s. the broad, thick, fleshy part of a man, or 
beast, joined to the hip ; the rump. The buttock of a ship is 
her full breadth right astern. 

BUTTON, s. [ bullion , Brit.] a small flattish round ball made 
of metal, or wood covered with silk or hair, sewed to the 
clothes to fasten any part of dress together. Figuratively, a 
knob or ball. In Botany, the round head of a plant ; a bud. 
In Carpentry, a piece of wood moving upon a nail or screw, 
used to keep a door close. In Smiihcry, a brass knob of a 
lock serving to open or shut a door. In Natural History, the 
sea-urchin, a kind of crab-tish, with prickles instead of feet. 

To BUTTON, v. a. to sew buttons on a garment ; to close 
or fasten the parts of a garment together with buttons. Figu- 
ratively, to enclose. 

BUTTONHOLE, *. the hole made in a garment to receive 
and fasten the button in. 

BUTTRESS, 5. [from aboutir , Fr.] in Architecture, a kind 
of hutment, serving to prop or support the side of a building or 
wall. Figuratively, a prop, or support of any opinion or cause. 

To BUTTRESS, v. a. to prop ; to support. 

BUT WINK, s. a bird. 

BUTYRA CEOUS, or BUTY ROUS, a. [from bntyrnm , Lat.] 
having the properties or qualities of butter. 

BU XOM, a. [bucsitm, Sax.] obedient ; obsequious ; tract- 
able. Figuratively, void of resistance ; yielding, or giving 
way. Gay, lively, brisk ; wanton ; jollv. 

BU'XOMLY, ad. dutifully; obediently; wantonly; gaily; 
amorously. 

BU'XOMNESS, s. meekness, obedience ; wantonness, gaiety. 

BUXTON, a town of Derbyshire, at the entrance of the 
Peak. It lias nine wells that rise near the source of the river 
Wye, which are reckoned among the wonders of the Peak. 
Their waters were noted in the times of the Romans. Although 
hot and sulphureous, they are palatable ; create an appetite 
and remove obstructions, and, if bathed in, afford relief in 
scorbutic rheumatisms, nervous cases, Are. and are much re- 
sorted to in summer. The public rooms are in an elegant 
building, of the Doric order, erected by the duke of Devonshire ; 
and underneath are a piazza and shops. Buxton has a manu- 
facture of cotton, and is situated in an open, healthy country, 
with a variety of fine views, 28 miles from Manchester, 32 N. 
W. of Derby, and 1G0 N. N W,. of London. Near Buxton, 
at the foot of a mountain, is Pool’s Hole ; the entrance to 
which is low and narrow, but it presently opens to a cave of 


considerable height, G96 feet long, with a roof resembling a 
Gothic cathedral. It contains many curious concretions formed 
by the continual dropping of the petrifying water. Pop. 1211. 

To BUY, hi, v. a. [ bigan , Sax.] to purchase a thing by 
money, or the exchange of any other commodity. Figuratively, 
to exchange one thing for another. To bribe, or corrupt by 
bribery. 

BU J YER, bi-er, s . a purchaser. 

To BUZZ, v. n. [i bizzen , Teut.] to hum, or make a noise like 
bees, flies, or wasps. To sound heavy and low. 

To BUZZ, v. a. to whisper. Used with abroad , to divulge, 
publish, or spread a report or rumour. 

BUZZ, s. the humming sound of bees; a whisper or talk. 

BU ZZARD, s. [ bnsard , Fr.] a degenerate kind of hawk. 
Figuratively, a person of mean parts ; a blockhead or dunce. 

BU'ZZER, s. a secret whisperer, or one who endeavours, by 
false rumours, to alienate the affections of another. 

BY, prep, [hi, big, Sax.] after words signifying action, it 
implies the agent, cause, means, manner ; and is used after 
verbs neuter for the instrument. After quantity it expresses 
the proportion. At the end of a sentence, it implies imitation 
or conformity i as 11 A model to build others by.” Arhnih. 
After an adjective of the comparative degree, it denotes the 
difference; as “Shorter by the head.” Applied to place or 
situation, it denotes nearness. Joined to the pronouns himself 
herself Ac. it signifies the exclusion or absence of all other*. 
After keep, it signifies possession , or ready for use; as “He 
kept some of the spirit by him.” Boyle. In forms of swearing, 
it signifies a particularizing, or specifying the object. Used 
adverbially, it signifies near, or at a small distance , applied 
to place. Passing , applied to motion ; and presence , wlh-i; 
used with be ; as “ I will not be by? Shak. By and by, or 
And by, signifies in a short time, or presently. Used substan- 
tively, for something which is not the direct or immediate 
object of a person’s regard ; generally used with the preposi- 
tion by ; as “ By the by? Dryd . In the latter use, it is com- 
monly written bye , and as it distinguishes it from the preposi- 
tion, should be generally adopted for the sake of perspicuity. 

BY, or BYE, in Composition, implies something out of the 
direct way, as by-road ; something irregular, private, or sclfl.-h, 
as by-end; something private, opposed to that which is hv 
public authority, as a by laic. 

BY-END, s. private or self interest, opposed to public spiri;, 
and conveying an idea of reproach. 

BY-GONE, a. past : peculiar to the Scots. 

BY-LAW, s. [bilage. Sax.] a law made by corporations, or 
court-lects, for the better government of cities, Ac. in cases 
which arc not provided for by the public laws, but no ways 
opposite or contrary to them. 

BY-MATTER, s. something which is accidental, and has 
no connection with the main subject. 

BY-NAME, s. a nickname, name of reproach, or accidental 
appellation. 

BY- PA ST, a. past : peculiar to the Scots. 

BY-PATH, s. a private path, opposed to a public path. 

BY-ROAD, s. an unfrequented road. 

BY STANDER, s. a looker on. 

BY-WAY, s. a private and obscure way. 

BY-WORD, s. [bi-word, Sax.] a saying, proverb, or term of 
reproach. 

BYZA NTINE, s. See Bizantine. 

C. 

C is the third letter in the English alphabet, supposed 
by some to have been borrowed from the Hebrew, 
by others from the Grecian. It is sounded by pressing 
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the breath between the tongue, raised to the roof of the 
mouth near the palate, and thj lips open. Before the 
vowels a, o, v, and all consona/ ts , it is pronounced hard, 
though somewhat softer than the k, as in cage, cat, cut ; 
but before e, t , and ?/, it 1ms a sound like the s , but some- 
what more sharp, as in city cell, cyder ; before an h it lias 
a peculiar sound, between the hardness of the k and the 
softness of the s, as in chain , cheese: but in words derived 
from the French, it is sounded like an s betore h, as in 
chaise, chicane, which are pronounced shaize , shicane. It 
has been customary to add a k to it, when it comes at the 
end of words as in logick ; but moderns seem now to have 
dropped the k as useless, writing logic , critic , music , &c. which 
is certainly to be commended, not only as being more agree- 
able to the etymology of words derived from the Latin, 
but likewise confirmed by the practice of the Anglo-Saxons, 
from whom ive have borrowed the best part of our lan- 
guage. Used as a figure, it stands for 100, and alien 
double CC, 200. When placed before a name, it signifies 
Cains , Ctrsar, &c. With Roman Lawyers, it signified to 
condemn, from condemno. See A. When doubled, it sig- 
nifies consuls. In Commerce, it is used by merchants to 
mark their hooks. In Music, it denotes the highest part of a 
thorough bass. 

CAB, s. [lleh. | a Hebrew measure, containing about three 
pints English, or the eighteenth part of an ephah. 

CABA'L, s. [mimic, Fr.] a body of men united in some 
design to disturb or change the administration of a state, dis- 
tinguished from party , in the same degree as few from many. 
Figuratively, an intrigue or plot, l«**s than a conspiracy, to 
introduce a change in an administration. 

To CABA'L, v. 7i. [caha/cr, Fr.] to form plots; to intrigue. 
CA'BALA, s. [Chald.] properly signifies tradition, and is the 
name of a mysterious kind of science, thought to have been 
delivered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and transmitted 
by oral tradition to those of our times ; serving for interpreta- 
tion to the books both of nature and Scripture. It consisted 
principally in the combination of particular words, letters, and 
numbers, by means whereof the rabbins pretended to discover 
things future, and to see clearly into the sense of many difli- 
cult passages of Scripture. Figuratively, any secret science, 
particularly alchemy. 

CA'BALISTS, s. a sect among the Jews who interpret Scrip- 
ture. In the singular, an alchemist; a magician. 

CABALISTIC, or CABALI'STICAL, a. relating to the 
cabalists ; mystical ; having ail occult meaning. 

CABA'LLEK, s. one who enters into plots and intrigues to 
disturb and change the administration of any government. 

CA BARET, s. [Fr.] a tavern. 

CAT* BACK, s. in Botany, the brassica , a kitchen plant with 
huge, fleshy, and glaucous-coloured leaves. Linnreus ranges 
it in the second sect of his 15th class, joining the turnip, 
navow, and rocket to it; its species are eight; the varieties of 
the first being eleven, and those of the third sort two. A cant 
word for a tailors remnants in cutting out clothes ; and used, 
figuratively, for a petty theft or encroachment. 

To CA'BBAGE, v. a. to defraud a person of part of his cloth. 
Neuterly, to form a head ; as, “ the plants begin to cabbage /' 
CABIN, s. [cabauy Brit.] a little but or cottage ; a tent; a 
small room. On board a ship, a small chamber. 

To OA'BIN, v. 7i. to live in a cabin. Figuratively, to live 
or lie in any narrow or small place. 

C A' BIN LI), a. belonging to a cabin. Figuratively, narrow, 
or belonging to a bed-chatnber. 

CA'BINET, s. [Fr.] among Joiners, a kind of press or chest 
with several doors and drawers for preserving curiosities, or 
keeping clothes. Figuratively, a room in which private con- 


sultations are held. Hence a cabinet-council is that which U 
held with great privacy, and wherein the most important arti- 
cles which concern a state are determine.d. 

CABINET-MAKER, s. one who makes cabinets, chests of 
drawers, and other nice wooden furniture. 

CABLE, s. [cabin Brit.] a strong threc-straud rope, from 
three to twenty indies in diameter, fastened to an anchor to 
hold the ship when she rides. When two pieces of cable are 
spliced together, it is called a shot of the cable. 

CA BLED, a. belonging to, or resembling cables. Cabled 
flutes, in Architec ture, arc those which are filled up with pieces 
in the form of a cable*. In Heraldry, a cabled cross , is formed 
of the two ends of a ship’s cable. 

CA BOCHKO, a. in Heraldry, applied to the head of a beast 
cut off behind the ears by a section parallel to the face. 

CA'BURNS, s. small ropes used in a ship. 

CA'CAO, or CA'COA, s . a nut about the size of a common 
almond, the fruit of a tree very common in the West Indies. 
The tiuit, if good, lias a brown and pretty even skin or peel ; 
and when it is taken off, the kernel must appear full, plump, 
and shining, of a hazel-nut colour, very dark on the outside, 
a little more reddish within, of a bitterish and astringent taste, 
without any greenish or musty savour. It is one of die most 
oily fruits which nature produces, and never grows rank, how 
old soever it be. Of this fruit is made an excellent conserve, 
as also chocolate. 

CACHEXY, kak-kek-se, s. [Ka\r.lia, Or.] an ill habit of 
bodv, or such a distemperature of the humours as hinders 
nutrition, and weakens the vital and animal functions. 

CACHECTIC, or C AC HECTICAL, ka-kek-tie, or ka-kek- 
te-cal, a. having an ill habit cf body. 

CACHIN' NATION, ka-kin-nn-shon, s. [cachinnatio, Lat.] a 
loud laughter, or w hat we call a horse laugh. 

CA'CKLE, 5 . the noise made by a goose or fowl. 

To CA'CKLE, v. n. [karclr/ru, Brit.] to make a noise like 
a goose ; applied likewise to that of a lien. Figuratively, to 
laugh heartily ; to giggle. 

CA'CKLER, s. a fowl that cackles. Figuratively, a person 
who divulges a secret ; a tell-tale ; a tattler. 

CACOCIIY'MY, kak-ko-kim-e, s. [Kaca^vpia, Gr.] in Medi- 
cine, a vitious or corrupt state of the vital humours. 

CACODK'MON, s. [mi Koiaiptov, Gr.] an evil spirit, or ghost; 
any imaginary frightful monster, created in the minds of fearful 
and superstitious people. With Astrologers, it, is the 12th 
house in a scheme of the heavens, so called from the pretended 
terror of its prognostication. 

C A GOETHES, s. [from kmo*/$nc» Gr.] in Medicine, an 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to malignant and difficult dis- 
tempers. In Surgery, it is an inveterate disease, breaking out 
in boils or 1 Jains hardly curable. 

CACO'PIIONY, ka-kof-o-no, s. [k-nKoQun'ia, Or. J in Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric, the meeting together of letters, syllables, or 
words, which form a harsh and disagreeable sound. 

To CACU'MINATE, v . a. [ cacumino , Lat..] to sharpen. 

CADA'VEROUS, a . [ cadaverosus , Lat] having the appear- 
ance or qualities of a dead body. 

CA DDLS, s. a kind of tape or ribbon. In Natural History, 
a kind of worm or grub found in a case of straw, derived from 
coddt\ Sax. a bag. 

CADE, a. soft, tender, tame, delicate. In Husbandry, a 
cade lamb, is one that is bred in a house ; a house lamb. 
Hence, the verb, to cade, to bring up tenderly. 

CADE, s. [ cadus , Lat.] a keg, cask, or barrel. A cade of 
herrings contains 500, and a cade of sprats 1000. 

CADENCE, s . [cadence, Fr.] a fall, decline, or descent. 
In Music, a certain rest, either at the end of a song, or of 
some of the parts into which it is divided, as into members oi 
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periods. In Dancing when the several steps and motions 
follow or answer to the dilfcrent notes or measure of the 
music. In the Menage, the equal measure which a horse 
observes in all his motions. In Heraldry, distinction of 
houses. 

CADET, s. [Fr.] the younger soil of a family. Among mi- 
litary men, a young gentleman, who serves as a private man, 
at his own expense, with a view to acquire knowledge in the 
art of war, and to obtain a commission. 

CA'DEW, or CA'DK\VORM,$. in Natural History, a straw- 
worm, which in time changes into a butterfly. 

CA'DGER, s. a huckster ; a carrier. A beggar. 

(’A DI, S' a magistrate among the Turks. 

CADl'LLACK, s. a sort of pear. 

CA 'DIZ, a large, rich, and ancient city of Andalusia, first 
built by the Phcnicians, who called it Gadcz ; seated on an 
idarnl, from which it has a communication with the continent 
by a bridge. The bay formed by it is 10 miles in length, and 
from 3 to 5 in breadth. It. is the emporium of the Spanish 
foreign trade. Here the galleons and register ships are fitted 
out for Terra Firina and La Plata, and the flota for Mexico; 
and here the bullion of America is imported, to be distributed 
to the foreign merchants, who principally supply the outward 
bound fleets with their cargoes. This city suffered a long 
blockade from the French, when they invaded Spain in 1808 ; 
hut in 1812 they burned their woiks and abandoned it. Here 
the supreme junta of government, in 1810, summoned the 
eortes to meet them, which assembly was subsequently re- 
moved to Seville and Madrid. Cadi/ contains about 7 A, 000 
inhabitants, has manufactures of linen and salt, and is 1 5 miles 
N. W. of Gibraltar, and 90 \V. by S. of Malaga. Lat. 36. 32. 
N. Ion. 6. 18. W. 

CA'DMTA, s. a recrement of copper ore, produced in fur- 
naces, when that metal is separated from its ore. 

CADIJ'CE, or CADL'OKUS, s, [Lat.] among the Romans, 
was a white staff or wand, carried by those officers who went 
to proclaim peace with any people with whom they had been 
at variance. Also, a rod cntvvisted by two serpents, borne by 
Mercury, as the ensign of his quality and office, given him, ac- 
cording to the fable, for the scum-stringed harp, 'flic poets 
ascribe to this* rod the properties of hiving men asleep, raising 
the dead, &c. 

CADU'CITY,*. tendency to fall; frailty. 

CLE'CUM, s. [Lat] in Anatomy, one of the three portions of 
the larger intestines. 

CAERLE' ON, a town of Monmouthshire, once the metro- 
polis of all Wales, and the see of an archbishop till the year 
.721, when it was removed to Menevia, now St. David’s. It. 
has a market, on 'Thursday, and a curious bridge* over the river 
IJsk ; 2(3 miles from Bristol, (to and from which vessels sail 
every week,) and 146 W. by N. of London. Populat. 1600. 

CAERPHr LLY, a small straggling town of Glamorgan- 
shire, with a market on Thursday, and a woollen manufacture, 
seated between the rivers Tuff and Rumney, 5 miles N. of 
Landaff. One half of a round tower, here, part of its large 
ancient castle, overhangs its basis more than 9 feet, and is 
reckoned as great a curiosity as the leaning tower of Pisa in 
Italy. 

CA ERWYS ', a town of Flintshire, in North Wales, seated 
on an ascent, 5 miles W. of Flint, and 212 N. W. of I .on don. 
Its market has been discontinued since that at Holywell was 
established. 

CiE'STUS, s. [Lat.] a large gauntlet made of raw hides, 
used in combats by the ancients; it was studded with nails, or 
strengthened with lead or plates of iron, and surrounded the 
bands, wrists, and arms, to guard them from blows, and pre- 
vent their being broken or dislocated. 


CjfESU'RA, S' [Lat.] a figure in poetry, by which a short syl- 
lable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAP FRA 'RIA, an extensive country of Africa, divided into 
Caffraria Proper, and the Country of the Hottentots. The 
former is S. of the river Coavo, which separates it from Zan- 
guebar in lat. 8. 35. S. and extends along the Indian Ocean to 
the mouth of the Great Fish River, in lat. 33. 33. S. which 
divides it from the country of the Hottentots; its other 
boundaries are uncertain. The Cadres are tall, active, and 
robust, and evince great courage in attacking lions and other 
beasts of prey. Their complexion is black, and their hair 
woolly ; their clothing consists of tanned hides of oxen, which 
are as pliant as cloth. The men employ much of their time 
in hunting, the women in cultivating the land; they also make 
earthenware and curious baskets. The country is fertile, and 
they have large herds of cattle, which are small, but very doc ile, 
coming at a whistle. They have no priests, yet undergo, at 1 2 
years of age, the initiatory rite of the. Hebrews. The interior 
parts are little known. 

CAFTAN, s. [Pers. ] a Persian or Turkish vest or gar- 
ment. 

( ’AG, S' a barrel or wooden vessel, containing four or five 
gallons. Generally written h((j. 

CAGE, x. [cage, Fr.] an enclosure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept; a place for wild beasts, enclosed with palli- 
sadoes ; a prison for people guilty of petty crimes. 

To (’AGE, v. a. to enclose or coniine iu a cage. 

CAIMAN, s. the American name of a crocodile. 

To CA.IO'LE, v. a. [cri/Vo/cr, Fr.] to flatter, soothe, or coax, 
including the idea of dissimulation. 

CAJO'LKR, s. a flatterer, or vvheedler. 

CAI RO, Grand Cairo, or El fui/irra, the capital of Egypt, 
consists of 3 towns, about a mile apart, viz. Old Cairo, or 
Mesra, New Cairo, and the port of Bulac. The inhabitants 
are about. 280,000. Old Cairo is a small place, though it be 
the harbour for boats from Upper Egypt. New Cairo is about 
a mile from the river, and 7 miles in circumference. It has 3 
or 4 grand gates, but the streets are narrow, and the best 
houses are generally built round a court, having tln:ir windows 
within the enclosed court, and presenting only a dead wall to 
the street. The calash is a canal which conveys the waters of 
the Nile into the city; it is about 20 feet broad, and h;is houses 
on each side of it. Here are several public bagnios and cara- 
vansaries, and about 300 mosques, the lofty minarets of which 
present a very picturesque appearance. Jn the 15th century, 
this was one of the richest and most flourishing cities in the 
world ; it has since declined, hut the Europeans have si ill Llu ir 
consuls and factors here. It is seated near the E. bank of the 
Nile, 100 miles south of its mouth. Lat. 30. 3. N. Ion. 31. 
18. E. 

CAISSON, S' [Fr.] a chest of bombs or powder, laid iu the 
enemy’s way to he fired on his approach. Also, a wooden 
frame, or chest, used in laying the foundations of the piers of a 
bridge. 

CA ITHNE'SS, the most, northerly county of Scotland, 
hounded on the W. by Sutherlandshire ; on the N. by the Pent- 
land Frith, which divides it from the Orkney Islands; and on 
the S. E. by the German Ocean. Its greatest extent is 35 
miles from N. to S. and 20 from E. to W. The S. W. part is 
mountainous, and the abode of wild roes, a* d other animals ; 
the rocky summits shelter eagles, and other birds of prov, and 
the lakes are resorted to by swans and various water- fowl. 
On the S. W. this county ends in the promontory called the Ord 
of Caithness. Along the side of this steep hill, impending 
above the sea, a winding road has been cut, which is the only 
entrance into this county from the S. The climate is good, 
and the soil round the coast verv improveable . here the Eng- 
2 N 
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Jish is spoken, but in the Highlands the Erse prevails. Wick 
is the capital. This county contains 34,529 inhabitants, and 
sends 1 member to parliament. 

CAITIFF, s. [from cattivo , Ital.] a criminal who is guilty of 
meanness ; a despicable, contemptible villain. 

CAKE, 8. [( caccen , Brit.] a rich kind of baked bread. Fi- 
guratively, any thing composed of flour and baked, made 
in a thin and fluttisli form. Concreted or coagulated 
matter. 

To CAKE, v. w. to harden like dough in the oven. 

(ALABA'S 11-TREE, $. in Botany, a large tree growing 
from twenty-three to thirty feet high. The shells of the fruit 
are used by the negroes for cups ; as also for instruments of 
music, by making a hole in the shell, and putting in small 
stones, with which they make a soft of rattle. 

CALABA'R, a country in the kingdom of Benin, in Upper 
Guinea, with a town and river of the same name, where the 
Dutch have a factory. Lat. 5. 40. N. Ion. 7. 15. E. 

CALA'ERIA, a country of Naples, divided into Ultra and 
Citra ; or Farther Calabria, of which Reggio is the capital, 
having Calabria Citra on the N. and the Mediterranean on 
ihe E., S., and \V. ; and Hither Calabria, of which Cosen za 
i< tlio capital, being bounded on the N. by Basilicata, on the 
E. by the Gulf of Tarento, and on the S. by Calabria Ultra. 

It is rich in vegetable and mineral productions, but liable 
to earthquakes ; one of the most terrible upon record hap- 
pened here and in Sicily, in 1783, when, besides the dost ruc- 
tion of many towns, villages, and farms, above 40,000 persons 
perished. Mountains were levelled and valleys formed in an 
instant; new rivers began to flow, old streams were sunk into 
the earth, and plantations and bills were carried to places far 
distant. At Seilla, a wave, which had swept the country for 
three miles, carried oil', on its return, 2,470 of the inha- 
lilants. 

CA LAIS, a strong sea-port, of France, in the department 
of Pas de Calais, in Lower Picardy, with a citadel as large as 
t lie town, and a fortified harbour. It is built in the form of a 
triangle, one side of which is towards the sea, and is a trading 
place, with handsome streets, several churches and monas- 
teries, and about 7000 inhabitants. It was taken by king 
Edward III. in 1347; and was lost in queen Mary’s time, in 
1557, It was bombarded by the English in lflOfl, without 
doing much damage. The fortifications are good; but its 
greatest strength is its situation among the marshes, which 
may be overflowed at the approach of an enemy. The har- 
bour is not so good as formerly, nor will it admit vessels of any 
great burden. In time of peace there are packet-boats going 
backward and forward daily from Dover to Calais. It is 25 
miles E. S. E. of Dover, 25 \V. of Dunkirk, and 152 N. by \V. 
of Paris. Lon. 1. 51. E. lat. 50. 57. N. 

CALAMANCO, s. a glossy kind of woollen stuff. 

CA'LAMINE, s. [lapis ca laminar is , Lat.] a hard, heavy, 
mineral substance, appearing of a stony nature, but a lax 
and cavernous structure, generally found in loose masses, 
from the size of a walnut to the weight of three pounds and 
upwards. 

CA'LAMINT, s. [cnlamintha, Lat.] in Botany, a species of 
the mclissa or haunt, which grow's naturally in the mountains 
of Tuscany. It has forked fruitstalks, growing at the base of 
the leaves, and bluish white blossoms. It is found by road- 
sides and corn-firlds, and flowers in August. 

CALA'MITOUS, a . [calamitosns, Lat.] involved in misfor- 
tunes; wretched; unfortunate; unhappy, oppressed with misery, 
applied to persons. Fatal, noxious, unwholesome, or produc- 
tive of misery or distress, applied to things. 

CALAMITY, s. [catamitas, Lat.] misfortune, affliction, dis- 
tress, the cause of misery. Synon. Each of these words de- 


notes a sad event; but that of misfortune is applied to casu- 
alties and outward circumstances, things detached Irom u>. 
Disaster respects properly personal accidents. Calamity im- 
plies something more general. 

CALAMUS, s. [Lat.] in Botany, a reed or sweet-scented 
wood. See SriCEwoRT. 

CALA'SH, s, [calJche, Fr.] a light four-wheeled uncovered 
carriage, driven by the traveller himself. A covering for the 
head of a lady, when full dressed. 

CALCAREOUS, a . [calcar ius, Lat.] that partakes of the 
nature and qualities of calx or lime . 

CALCEATED, a. [calceatus, Lat.] shod; fitted with 
shoes. 

CALCEDONIUS, CALCEDO'NY, or CHALCEDO NY, 5 . 
[Lat.] a precious stone of the agate kind. 

CALCINATION, s. [calcination, Fr.] the rendering a body 
reducible to powder by means of fire. 

CALCTNATORY, s. a vessel used in calcining. 

To CALCTNE, v. a. [from calx , Lat.] to make a thing easily 
powdered by means of fire ; to burn to a substance w hieli a 
small force will crumble ; to reduce to ashes ; to bum to a cin- 
der. Figuratively, to consume, or destroy. 

CALCO GRAPH Y, or CHALCOGRAPHY, s. [from 
and ypci^w, Gr.] the art of engraving on brass or cop- 
per plates. 

To CALCULATE, ?>. a. [cafculcr, Fr.] to find out the value 
or amount of any thing by arithmetic; to compute or find tin* 
situation of the planets ; to contrive or adapt to a certain end. 
Neuterly, to make a computation. 

CALCULATION, s. an operation in arithmetic; the act of 
numbering. Figuratively, a deduction of reason, the result ol 
an arithmetical operation ; a reckoning. 

CALCULATOR, s. one who computes or calculates. 

CALCULA'TORY, a. belonging to calculation. 

CALCULOSE, or CALCULOUS, a. [from calculus, Lat.] 
stony, gritty; having the stone or gravel. 

CALCULUS, 5 . [Lat.J in Medicine, the stone in the kid- 
neys, ureters, or bladder. 

CALCU'TTA, or Fort William, the emporium of Bengal, 
and seat of the governor-general of India, is seated on the 
W. side of Hoogly River, at about 100 miles from its moulb, 
which is navigable up to the town for large ships. In the 
beginning of the last century it was a village, but is now an 
extensive city, supposed to contain 850,000 inhabitants. The 
houses, winch are variously built, some of brick, olhers with 
mud, and a greater number with bamboos and mats, make a 
motley appearance : the quarter inhabited by the English is 
however entirely composed of brick buildings on a large and 
elegant scale. The inhabitants are very hospitable ; but the 
mixture of European and Asiatic manners forms a diversified 
and curious scene. Here the governor-general and council 
of Bengal reside, who have a control over the presidencies of 
Madras, Bengal, and Bencoolcn. The situation of this city E 
not happily chosen ; for it has extensive muddy lakes and a vast 
forest close by it, from which, in so hot a climate, unwhole- 
some vapours must arise. Here are four judges, who dis- 
pense justice according to the laws of England. A bishop 
was first appointed in 1818. Calcutta is 1030 miles N. E. 
by N. of Madras. Lat. 22. 33. N. Ion. 88 28. E. 

CALDRON, or CAU'LDllON, s . [ chaudron , Fr.] a large 
vessel to heat water or dress victuals in ; a boiler ; a pot o 
kettle. 

CALEDO 'NIA, the ancient name of Scotland. 

CALEDO'NIA, NEW, a large island in the South Pacifi 
Ocean, 2fi0 miles long and 70 broad, discovered by Cook 1 
1774. The inhabitants are strong and active; their clothing 
is a wrapper made of the bark of a tree, or of leaves. They 
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subsist chiefly on roots, and cultivate the soil with some art 
and industry. The cape at the S. E. end, called Queen Char- 
lotte’s Foreland, is in hit. 22. 15/ S. Ion. 167. 12. E. 

CALEFA'CTION, s. [from calcfacio , Lat.] the act of heat- 
ing any thing ; the state of being heated. 

CALEFA'CTIVE, or CALEFA'CTOltY, a. that heats, or 
has the power of heating. 

To CALEFY, v. n. [ealejio, Lat.] to grow hot; to be 
heated. Actively, to make hot. 

CALENDAR, or KA'LENDAR, s. [calendarium, Lat.] a 
table containing the days, months, festivals, &c. happening 
in the year. Tins Homan calendar from which ours is bor- 
rowed, was composed by Romulus, who made the year con- 
sist of no more than ten months, or 304 days ; Nuina Pom- 
pilius corrected his error, by making it consist of twelve lunar 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, which made 
354 days ; but being fond of an odd number, he added one 
day more, which made it 355; and that the civil year might 
equal the sun’s motion, he added a month every second year, 
.in litis Cesar, as a farther improvement, made the year con- 
sist of 365 days, and left the six hours to form a tiay at the 
end of every fourth year, which was added to the month of 
February. This calendar was called the Julian, or the Old 
Style, in opposition to the New Style introduced by Gregory 
XIII. who finding the Julian gone too forward, cut off ten 
days from the calendar ; and, to remedy this defect for the 
future, left out one bissextile day every 100 years, making 
every fourth hundred a leap-year. By act of parliament, to 
remedy the inconveniences arising from the difference of style, 
this kingdom adopted the Gregorian, or new style, by leaving 
out eleven days of the mouth of September in the year 1752. 
When the French revolutionists set up their democratic: re- 
public, they also changed their calendar, according to which 
the year commenced on the 22d of September, 1792, and 
in succeeding years at midnight, the beginning of that day in 
which fell the true autumnal equinox for the observatory oft 
Paris. The year was divided into 12 equal months of 30 days 
each, with five supplementary added, to complete the 305 
days of the ordinary year. Each month was divided into three 
decades of 10 days each; distinguished by 1st, 2d, and 3d, 
decade; and the months and days had new names, taken from 
the circumstances of the seasons. This calendar was abol- 
ished by the emperor Napoleon, and the old one resumed on 
the 1st of January, 1806. 

CALENDER, s. a hot press, used to press, smooth, or 
water manufactures of silk, wool, or linen. In Natural 
History, an insect, which preys on corn, and gives the flour 
made of it a very had taste. 

To CALENDER, v. a . [ealendrer, Fr.] to smooth, water, 
nr dress any manufacture in a hot press or calender. 

CALENDERED, a. smoothed, Ac. by a calender; ap- 
plied to corn, devoured bv the insect calender. 

CALENDERED or CA LEX DR Ell, s. one who presses, 
smooths, or waters manufactures in a hot press or calender. 

CALENDS, s. [it has no singular, calendar Lat.] the first 
day of the month among the Romans ; they were reckoned 
backwards, thus : the first day of February was called the 
calends of February, the thirty-first of January the second of 
the calends of February, and so on to the 13th, when the ides 
•commenced. 

CALENTURE, s. [from caleo , Lat.] in Medicine, an in- 
flammatory fever, peculiar to seamen in hot climates. 

CALF, s. [plural, calves ; cealf, Sax.] the young of a cow. 
The swelling fleshy part of a man’s leg. A dolt or stupid 
wretch, by way of contempt.. 

CALIBER, s. [calibre, Fr.] the extent or diameter of any 
round thing ; an instrument used by carpenters. Among gun- 


smiths, wooden calibers are models by which they cut the 
stocks whereon they mount their guns, pistols, Arc. Steel 
calibers, are instruments with which they turn and file their 
screws. In Gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or bore of 
a piece of cannon, or of the. ball it carries. Caliber compasses, 
a pair of compasses, with bent legs, used to take the dimen- 
sions of any round, eylindric, or conical body: they are fre- 
quently called callipers. 

C ALICE, or CHALICE, s. [calix, Lat.] a cup appropri- 
ated to the vessel which the communicants drink out of at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

CA LICO, s . [from Calicut , in India] a kind of cotton 
manufacture, originally imported by the East-lndia Company ; 
but now manufactured in England. 

CALII), a . [calkins, Lat.] hot, burning, fervent. 

CALI'DITY, s. [caliditas, Lat.] beat. 

CALI DUCT, s. a conveyer of heat ; a stove. 

CALIF, or CALIPH, s.' [khalifa, Arab.] a title given in 
the successors of Mohammed among the. Saracens, by whom 
it. is accounted the supreme e< eh siaslical dignity ; or, among 
the Mohammedans, a miut« mn dignity, vested with abso- 
lute authority iu all matters relating both to religion and 
polity. 

CALIFORNIA , a la rare and fertile peninsula of Noith 
America, in the Pacific Ocean, reaching N. W. from the 
23d to the 33d degree of lat. and from 10 to 40 leagues 
wide. It. was discovered by Cortes, in 1536, and is now 
included in the Mexican Republic. Population about PUiuO. 
Juan is the capital. Divers nations or tribes inhabit, the 
country, without acknowledging any chid’. Each father is a 
prince over his own family ; but his power ceases when the 
children are able to provide for themselves. 

CA LIGATION, s. [from calhjo, Lat.] darkness, dimness. 

CALI'GINOUS, a. [caliyiiiosus, Lat.] daik, dim, cloudy. 

CALI'GINOUSNESS, s. darkness; obscurity; dimness. 

CAL1GK APH Y, s. [uiAor and yf Or.] a neat and 
handsome hand, applied to Writing; beautiful wiiling. 

CALIVER, s. a hand-gun; a harquebuse; a small gnu 
used at sea; a musket of a particular size, or bore. 

CALIX, s. [Lat.] in Botany, the outward greenish cover 
which encompasses the petals nr other parts of a flower. 

CALTXTINS, in Church History, a sect of Christians in 
Bohemia and Moravia ; the principal point in which they dif- 
fered from the church was the use of chalices, or communi- 
cating in both kinds. It was also a name given to those 
among the Luthe rans, who followed the sentiments of George 
Calixtus, a celebrated divine, who opposed the opinion of M. 
Augustine on predestination, grace, and fice-will. 

To CALK, kawk, v. a. [from cufm/r , Fr. ] to slop the 
seams or other leaks of a ship with oakum or tow. 

CALKER, s. the person who stops the leaks of a ship. 

CALKING, .v. stopping the leaks or seams of a ship 
with oakum or tow, which is afterwards covered with a 
mixture of tallow, pitch and tar, as low as it draws 
water. 

To CALL, v. a. [ calo , Lat.] to name. Used with on ai.d 
upon , to visit or go to a person’s hou«o. In Divinity, to ic- 
ceivo a mission from God ; and used wit’, upon, to implore; 
to pray to in distress, with confidence of assistance. To (all 
back, to revoke. To call over, to read aloud a list or mustei 
roll. To call names , to abuse a person by some reproachful 
term or word. To call iu, applied to money, to collect or 
demand a sum lent. Joined with out, to challenge provoke, 
or excite to combat or danger. 

CALL, s. a vocal address, or invocation; authoritative requi- 
sition. Figuratively, a mission from God. In Law, a nomi- 
nation or admission. Used with upon, a claim or demand. 
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Within call , not far off ; within hearing* An instrument imi- 
tating the notes of birds, and used by bird-catchers to bring 
them into their traps. The English name for the mineral 
called luugstcr or wolfram by the Germans. 

CALLA O , a city and sea-port of Peru, 5 miles W. of Lima ; 
with a large 1 , beautiful, anti safe harbour. Lat. 12. 2. S. 
Ion. 7b. 31. W. It was almost totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 17 l(k 

CA LLING, s. the business or trade a person professes; 
foc.itiuii ; station, employment, or profession. Divine vo- 
ration. Invitation to the trues religion. 

CA LLIMGTON, or Kdlinyton , a borough in Cornwall, 
with a maiket. on Wednesday, with four annual fairs, and a 
woollen mauufut tory ; situate on the river Tamar, 12 miles 
S. of Launceston, ami 2 Hi W. by L. of London. It was 
disfranchised with several others of the corrupt Cornish 
boroughs by the. Reform Bill. It. has one very good broad 
street, a market house, and a church. Population 1388. 

CALLIOPE, [wiAXioti], Gr.] the muse who presides over 
lhetoiic and heroic verse. 

CALLIPERS, s. See Caliber, of which this seems to 
he a corruption. 

CALLOSITY, s. [caHositc, Fr.] in Anatomy, a hardness 
of tiie Ain, ow ing to hard labour, frequent rubbings, or wounds, 
whereby it becomes insensible. 

CALLOUS, a. [ callus , Lat.] indurated ; hardened; having 
the pores shut up. Applied to the mind or conscience, not 
to be moved by threats or promises; insensible. 

CA LLOUSNESS, s. insensibility of the body, wherein the 
skin grows into knobs, and loses all sensation ; the hardness 
of the juices which knit together the extremities of a broken 
bone. Figuratively, insensibility, applied to the mind. 

CA'LLOW, a. unfledged; without, feathers ; naked. 

CA LLUS, s. [Lat.] See Callosity. 

CALM, «. 1 halm, Belg.J quiet; serene; undisturbed by 
tempests or violent winds, applied to the sea and elements. 
Undisturbed by boisterous passions, applied to the mind. 
Substantively, used for a freedom from tempests or winds 
at sea. 

To CALM, r. a. to still; to quiet; to put an end to a 
tempest. Figuratively, to soothe or pacify ; to appease. 

CA LMER, s. the person or thing which reduces from a 
state of turbulence or violence to one of quietness, rest, and 
serenity. 

CA LMLY, ad. free from violence, furiousness, or tempes- 
tuous commotion. Figuratively, in a serene, cool manner. 

CALMNESS, s. tranquillity ; serenity ; a slate of quiet, 
free from the disturbance of violent winds. Figuratively, a 
state of cool and sedate tranquillity; mildness. 

CALNE , a town of Wilts, with a market on Tuesday, and 
a manufacture of cloth, situated on a river of the same name, 
12 miles W. of Marlborough, and 88 W. of London. It sends 
one member to parliament. Population 487 6. 

CA'LOMEL, s. [kuXch; ami ^t\up, Gr.] in Chemistry, a 
name given to mercury sublimated a fourth time or upwards, 
which makes it more gentle in its operation, and fits it to act 
as an alterative. 

CA'LORIC, s. [ert/or, Lat.] the principle of heat. 

CALORIFIC, a . [ udori/icus, Lat.] having the power of 
producing heat ; heating. 

CALOTTE, kal-lot, s. [Fr.] a rap or coif of hair worn first 
by cardinal Richelieu. A red calotte is become the badge of 
a cardinal. In Architecture, a round cavity or depressure 
in form of a cap or cup, lathed and plastered, used to di- 
minish the rise or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &e. 

CALO'YERS, s. [from tcaXor, Gr.] monks of the Greek 
chuich, who live a very retired and austere life, eat no flesh, 


keep four Lents, aud never break their fast till they have 
earned their meal by their labour. 

CA LTROP, or CA'LTHROP, $. [coltrappc, Sax.] an in- 
strument with four iron spikes, disposed in such a manner, 
that one of them will always be upright, and three of them in 
the ground. They are used to annoy, embarrass, and wound 
the horses’ feet of the cavalry. In Botany, a plant so 
called from its fruit resembling the instrument just described, 
and being very troublesome to cattle by pricking their 
feet. 

To CALVE, v. n . to bring forth a calf. 

CALVES-SNOLT, s. a plant, trailed also snapdragon. 

CALVILLE, s. [Fr.] a sort of apples. 

CALVINISTS, in Church History, those who follow tnc 
opinions of John Calvin, one of the principal reformers of the 
church in the Kith century, a man of great parts and industry, 
anil of considerable learning ; whose doctrine long subsisted 
in its greatest purity at Geneva, where it was broached, and 
from whence it was propagated. Calvinism is the prevailing 
religion of the United Provinces; in England it iorms a strong 
feature in the articles of the established church, but being dis- 
carded by the generality of those who call themselves church- 
men, is mostly confined to the Dissenters ; and in Scotland 
it is held in its utmost rigour. The Calvinists are great advo- 
cates Ibr the absolute ness of God’s decrees, without any re- 
gard to the merit or demerit of man ; and believe that God 
foreknew a determinate number, in whom he intended to 
manifest His glory ; and having predestinated them to be holy, 
he gives them an irresistible grace, which makes it impossible 
for them to be otherwise. 

CA LUMET, s. a symbol of peace among the Indians of 
North America. It is made of a red stone, like our marble, 
the head resembles that ol a tobacco-pipe, but larger, and is 
fixed in a hollow reed, to hold it for smoking. They adorn it 
with tine wings of various colours, and then it is the Calumet 
of the sun, to whom they present it, especially if they want 
fair weather or rain. This pipe is a pass or safe conduct 
amongst ail the allies of the nation that has given it. In all 
embassies the ambassador carries it as an emblem of peace, 
and is always received with a profound regard ; the savages 
being persuaded that a violation of the Calumet would be at- 
tended with some dire misfortune. 

To CALUMNIATE, r. n. {calumnior, Lat.] to accuse 
falsely ; to charge without, just ground. Actively, to slander. 

CALUMNIATION, s. a false representation of a per- 
son’s words aud actions in order to render his character 
suspected. 

CALUMNIATOR, s. [Lat.] one who slanders another to 
ruin his reputation ; a false accuser. 

CALUMNIOUS, ct. slanderous; falsely accusing. 

CA LUMNY, s. [calumnuit Lat.] the lalsely accusing of a 
person with crimes, or misrepresenting his words and actions, 
in order to make his character suspicious. 

CALX s. [Lat.] lime, or a sort of stone burnt in a kiln in 
order to make mortar ; any thing rendered friable by burning. 
Jn Chemistry, a kind of ashes. 

CA'LYCLE, s. [cah/cithts, Lat.] a small bud of a plant 

CAMAl'EU, or CAMEO, s . [camachuia, Ital.] a particu- 
lar kind of onyx, which can be engraved cither in relievo or 
creux ; a kind of onyx, on which are represented landscapes. 
In painting, a term used where there is only one colour, and 
where the lights and shadows arc of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. 

CA'MBER, $. a piece of timber cut arching. 

CAM BRA' Y, a fortified city of France, capital of the de- 
partment of the North, with a considerable manufactory of 
lace, linen, leather, soap, and cambrics, which took their 
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name from this city. It contains about 3000 bouses, and 
1 5,000 inhabitants ; and is seated on the Scheldt, 22 miles 
S. K. of Arras, and 102 N. N. E. of Paris. 

CA'MBRIC* s. [toife dc Camhray , Er.] a species of linen, 
very fine and white, first manufactured at Camhray. 

CAMBRIDGE , the county town of Cambridgeshire, and 
seat of a celebrated university, is situated on the river Cam, 
which divides it into two unequal parts. The university con- 
tains 12 colleges and 4 halls. Its buildings are elegant, and 
its libraries and cabinets valuable and extensive. The town- 
hall and the county-hall are the only buildings of note that do 
not appertain to the university. The stree ts are narrow, but 
well paved ; and the houses, about 1500 in number, are old ; 
the market place is spacious, and in it is a handsome stone 
conduit, to which water is conveyed by an aqueduct. Its chief 
trade is water-carriage from hence to Downham, Lynn, Ely, 
&c. Cambridge is NO miles E. N. E. of Oxford, 17 nearly S. 
of Ely, and 51 N. by E. of London. Markets every day in 
the week, Sunday and Monday excepted. Number of inhabit- 
ants, 20,017. The town and uni\ersity send each tw’o mem- 
bers to parliament. 

CAM BRl DGE, a village near Berkcli v, in Clone' stershiro, 
where the Danes attacked Edward the Elder, as they returned 
from a plundering excursion. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, a county of England, hounded on 
the W. and S. W. by the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Northampton ; on the N. W. bv Lincolnshire ; on the 
N. E. by Norfolk; on the E. by Suffolk; and on the S. by 
Essex and Herts. It is 50 miles in length from N. to S. and 
25 broad from E. to AV. and contains 430, 040 acres, divided 
into 15 hundreds, including one city, an university, N mar- 
ket-towns, and Hid parishes, with J 13, 055 inhabitants, and 
sends three members to parliament. The air and soil vary; 
some parts, especially the. southern and eastern, are pleasant 
and healthy ; but the northern, or tennv country, is low and 
watery, the waters of the middle part of England, which do 
not run into the Thames or Trent, falling into these fens. Sec 
Level ( Bemoan.) 

TAME, the preterit of the verb To C-omf. 

CA'MEL, [c« Mtrlus, Lat.] in Natural History, a large 
four-footed animal, of which there are several species; one 
sort being large, is able to carry burdens of a thousand pounds 
weight, having one bunch on its back ; another soit has two 
hunches like a natural saddle, and are used cither for carrying 
burdens or to ride on ; they have large solid feet, but not hard ; 
in spring they east their coats, and will, it is said, continue leu 
or eleven days without eating or drinking. 

(’AMR LEON, s. in Natural History, a little animal of the 
lizard kind. Its tongue is half as long as itself, round as far 
as the tip, which is hollow, on that account called a trunk, and 
used by it in catching flies, on which it subsists. 

CA'MEIEOR D , a borough of Cornwall, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Friday for yarn, of which a great 
quantity is spun in this place and neighbourhood. It is seated 
m ar the river Camel, or Alan, 14 miles AV. of Launceston, and 
22S AV. by S. of London. Disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill. Population 1265. 

CAME'LOPARD, ka-mol-lo-pard, s. [cam r Ins and pardiis , 
Lat.] an Abyssinian animal, taller than an elephant, but not so 
thick. lie is so named, because he has a neck and bead like 
a camel, and is spotted like a paid. He is called by the Ita- 
lians giaraffa. 

CA'MELOT, or CA'MBLET, or CAMLET, s. [ramdot, 
Fr.] a stuff made of goat’s hair, with w T ool or silk, or both. 

CA'MF.RA OBSCIJ RA, s . [Lat.] in Optics, a machine re- 
presenting an artificial eye, wherein the images of external 
objects are exhibited distinctly, in their native colours, exact 
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proportions, real situations, and in all llu-ir perspectives or 
foreshortenings. It is made sometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that look into a street, gardens, &o. and 
making a hole in the shutters, fixing therein a convex glass, or 
rather a tube with two glasses ; for with only one glass the 
object will be represented in an inverted posture. 

CA'MERADE, s. [from camera , a chamber, Lat.] one that 
fudges in the same chamber; a bosom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now use comrade. 

(WMKRATKD, a. [ camcratus , Lat.] arched or vaulted. 

CALIBRATION, s. [cameratio, Lat. J a vaulting or arching. 

( WMISA'DO, s. [from camisa , Ital.] a military term, de- 
noting an attack by surprise in the night, in which the assail- 
ants wear their shirts outward, as a distinction to know their 
own nun from the enemy. 

CA MLET, s . See Camf.lot. 

CAM LINE, in Botany, a species of niyagrum, found in 
fields amongst flax, and also called gold of pleasure ; it flowers 
in June. 

CA'MMOCK, s. [Sax.] an herb, the same with petty whin, 
or rest-b arrow. 

CAMOMILE, s. See Chamomile. 

CA'MOIJS, or CAMO'YS, a. \cnmus, Fr.] flat ; level; de- 
pressed. It is only used of the nose. 

CAMP, s. [camp, Fr.] the order of tents pitc hed by an armv 
when they keep the field ; the place when; an army rests, or 
dwells in tents or barracks. A flying camp , is a strong body 
of horse, which alw ays keep the field, and are. continually in 
motion, either to cover any place, or to surprise, or to fatigue 
an enemy, and cause a diversion. 

To CAMP, v. a. to fix or lodge in tents ; to encamp. 

CAMPAIGN, kam-pnne, s. [campaign?, Er.] the time ol 
an army keeping the field, without going into winter quar- 
ters. Set? C 1 1 A M P A 1 C.N. 

CAMPA'NI FORM, a. [of campana a bell, and /br»w, L:it.j 
a tcim used of flowers which are in the shape of a hell. 

CAMPANULA, 5. [Lat.] the. bell-flower. 

CAMPA'NULATK, a. the same with campaniform. 

CAMBPELTOWN, a large and increasing borough of A i- 
gyleshire, situated on a hay of the same name, towards th. 1 . 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Cnntyrc. It has a con- 
siderable trade, being the general rcnde/Aous of the fishing- 
vessels that annually visit the \V. coast.. The hav is beauti- 
ful, capacious, and safe, being 2 miles in length, half a mile in 
width, and having from 5 to 9 fathoms water, with a stiff clay 
bottom ; it. is also land-locked on every side, and screened at 
tin? entrance by a lofty small isl.md. which break"! the violent c 
of the winds and the force of the waves. Lat. 55. 26. N. Ion. 
5. 32. AV. Population 9472. 

CAMPDES , a corporate town in Gloucestershire, with a 
market on Wednesday. It is a large, but a poor town, gives 
title to a viscount, and is 22 miles N. E. of Gloucester, and 
90 W. N. W. of London. Population 2038. 

CAMPF/STRAL, a. [ campcstris , Lat.J growing in fields. 

CAMPHOR, or CAMPIllKE, s. [camphor a, Lat.] in 
Pharmacy, a peculiar kind of substance, being neither a resin, 
volatile salt, oil, bitumen, juire, nor gum, but a mixed sub- 
stance, white, transparent, dry, brittle, a strong and pene- 
trating smell, easily evaporated in the air, when heated, and 
when in flames not easily extinguished, but burning even in 
w’atcr and in snow. There are two sorts, natural and factitious. 
The camphor-tree is a species of the laurm , pretty large and 
thick ; its branches are garnished with oval, spear-shaped 
leaves, when fully grown, of a yellow colour, and when broken 
emit a strong odour of camphor. 

CAMPIIORATE, or CA MPHORATED, a. that has cam- 
phor mixed wfitli it. 

a o 
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CA MPION, s. a plant, of which there are several species. 

CAN, $. [canwc, Sax.] a drinking vessel, or cup made of 
wood in the form of a cask or barrel. Figuratively, any drink- 
ing vessel, not made of earth. A liquid measure containing a 
quart in general, but in some places only half a pint. 

CAN, v. n. \konnen, Bclg. It is sometimes, but seldom, 
used as an absolute verb, but constantly joined with another 
verb, as a sign of the potential mood. Its present is declined 
thus, I can , thou cansty he can , we can , &r, find its preterit, 
1 could , thou couldst y &c.] to be able ; to have power sufficient 
to do an action. Though taken as a sign of the potential 
mood, it differs very much from may ; may denoting right, 
lawfulness, or a permission to do a thing ; but can , the power 
or strength of the doer or agent, and with the verb active is 
applied to persons : as, I can do it ; but with the passive, re- 
lates to things ; as, it can be done. 

CANADA , a country of North America, N. of the United 
States, extending about 700 miles in length from N. E. to 
S. W. and about 200 in breadth. It is subject to Great Bri- 
tain ; but the old inhabitants are Catholics. The colonial 
population is now nearly 800,000. The country is divided 
into Upper Canada, of which Montreal is the capital; and 
Lower Canada, of which Quebec is the chief city : and a 
constitution, partly resembling that of England, was given to 
each of these provinces. The winter here for six months is 
very severe; the cleared lands are very fertile, and the vege- 
tables various, and corn ripens in two months’ time, vegetation 
being always wonderfully accelerated where the season is 
short. Furs and skins arc obtained here in great quantities. 
The rivers, lakes, and bays, are numerous, large, and deep, 
and well supplied with fish. Here are several ancient and ex- 
tensive forests, and the tribes of Indians are numerous. 

CANA'ILLE, ka-nale, s. in France, the lowest rank of 
people ; the vulgar. 

CA'NAL, s. [ canalis , Lat.] a place cut in a garden to re- 
ceive water from a river or pipes ; a hollow place cut for the 
reception of the sea ; any tract of water mude by art. In 
Anatomy, a duct or passage through which any of the juices 
flow. 

CA'NAL, s. a method of inland navigation, which has of 
late years been carried to a great extent in Great Britain, for 
the purposes of trade and commerce. In England, the most 
considerable are: 1. The Duke of Bridgewater's , the first 
grand work of the kind in the kingdom, begun in 1758. It 
commences at Worsely Mill, 7 miles from Manchester, where, 
at the foot of a mountain, composed of coal, a bason is cut, 
which serves as a reservoir to the navigation. The canal runs 
through ahib f ’ om this bason, nearly three quarters of a mile, 
to the duke’s coal works. At Barton Bridge, 3 miles from the 
bason, is an aqueduct, which for upwards of 200 yards, con- 
veys the canal across a valley and the river Irwell. It. has 
three arches over the river, of which the central arch is 63 
feet wide and 38 high, so that the largest barges can pass 
under it with their masts and sails standing. At Longford 
bridge the canal turns to the right, and crossing the river 
Mersey, passes near Altringham, Dunham, Grapenhall, and 
Kaulton, into the tideway of the Mersey, at Runcorn Gap, 
where barges can pass into the canal from Liverpool at low 
water. This navigation, which is 29 miles in length, with a 
fall of 95 feet, was completed in five years, under the. direc- 
tion of Mr. Brindley, and has since been extended 7 miles 
farther, from Worsely to Leigh. — 2. The Grand Trunk , or 
Staffordshire Canal , began in 1766, also under Mr. Brindley’s 
direction, forms a communication between the rivers Mersey 
and Trent, and consequently between the Irish Sea and the 
German Ocean. It is 92 miles in length, from the duke of 
Bridgewater's canal, at Preston-on- the- Hill, in Cheshire, to 


Wildon, in Derbyshire, where it communicates with the Trent 
This canal is carried over the river Dove, in an aqueduct of 23 
arches, and over the Trent by an aqueduct of 6 arches. At 
Preston-on-t he-H il I , it passes under ground 1241 yards; at 
Barton, and in the neighbourhood, it has two subterraneous 
passages, one of 560, the other of 350 yards ; and at Hare- 
castle llill, in Staffordshire, it is conveyed under-ground 2880 
yards. — 3. The Chester Canal , which branches from the Grand 
Trunk at Middlewich, in Cheshire, runs to Nantwich and 
Chester, and unites the river Dee with the sea. 4. The WoU 
vrrhampton Canal , which begins in the Trent., above Rudgely, 
waters Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, communicates with 
the Dudley and Worcester canal, and ends in the Severn, near 
Kidderminster. — 5. The Lancaster Canal , w r hich runs through 
Westmoreland and Lancaster, uniting the river Kent, lo the 
Leeds canal, and is 72 miles in length from Kendal to Ecolcs- 
ton. — 6. The Liverpool Canal , which passing from Liverpool 
to Leeds, unites the Mersey to the river Air, and communicates 
w ith the Humber. — 7. The Sanky Canal , in Lancashire, com- 
municating with the Mersey below Warrington. — 8. The 
Wigan Canal , running from Wigan, in Lancashire, and form- 
ing — 9, the Leeds Canal , between Eccleston and Ormskirk. — 
10. The Selby Canal , which unites the Leeds canal to the 
Humber, near Selby , in Yorkshire. — 1 l. The Coventry Canaly 
commencing near Lichfield, and ending at Coventry, joining 
the Trent in its course. — 12. The Birmingham and Fazclcy 
Canal , branching from the Warwick and Binningham canal, 
near Birmingham, and after a course of nearly 24 miles, 
uniting with the Coventry canal. — 13. The Oxford Canaly 
branching from the Coventry canal, and joining the Thames 
above Oxford. — M. The Grand Junction , which commences 
at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, where it joins the Oxford 
canal, passes by Daveutry to Stnney Stratford, in Buckingham- 
shire, thence on the confines of Bedfordshire, W. of Leighton 
Buzzard, to Tring, Borkliamstead, and Rickmansworth, in 
Hertfordshire, and through Middlesex, by Uxbridge, to Brent- 
ford, where it enters the Thames. It is upwards of 90 miles 
in length, and bv joining several other canals in the « ■ nlie of 
the country, forms a communication between the Thames, 
Severn, Mersey, and Trent, and furnishes an inland navigation 
to the four principal sea -ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull. — 1 5. The Thames and Severn Canaly uniting the Thames 
with the. Severn ; and, beginning at Lechladc, runs through 
Gloucestershire and a part of Wiltshire, and joins the Severn 
near Saul, between Berkeley and Gloucester. — 16. The Pad- 
dington Canal , which branches from the Grand Junction, near 
Crawford, in Middlesex, and lakes a circuit between Greenford 
and Harrow to Paddington, a village on the borders of the 
metropolis. — 17. The Urgent' s Canaly branching from the 
Paddington canal, near its head, and passing round the N. and 
F.. of London, joins the Thames at Limehouse. This canal, 
which was opened on the. 1st of August, 1820, passes through 
two tunnels, cut under roads, rivers, houses, and fields, one at 
Maida Hill, near Paddington, the other, which is the longest, 
at. Islington. Besides these, England has several other canals ; 
as the Andover , in Hampshire; the Basingstoke, in Hampshire 
and Surrey; the Chcslrrjivldy in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and 
Nottinghamshire ; the Crornfordy in Derbyshire ; the Dudley 
and Stourbridge , in Staffordshire ; the Kennett and Avon, i» 
M iltshire ; the Grand Surrey, in Surrey ; the Croydon and 
Botherhithe , in Surrey and Kent; the Worcester, in Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire ; the Wilts and Berks , in the two 
counties from which it is named; and the Weighton , in York- 
shire. In Scotland, are, 1. The Great Canal, which forms a 
junction between the Forth and the Clyde, in length 35 miles. 
In the course of this navigation, vessels are raised to the 
height of 141 feet above the level of the sea, and passing 
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afterwards upon the summit of the country for 18 miles* they 
then descend into the river Clyde, and thence have free access 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This caual is carried over 36 rivers 
and rivulets, and two great roads, by 38 aqueducts of hewn 
stone, presenting in its course many strikingly romantic scenes. 
2. The Caledonian Canal , forming a junction between Loch 
Chine and Moray Frith, a distance of 66 miles, including the 
lochs Lochy, Oich, and Ness, which are taken into its line. In 
Ireland, are many canals and nodes of inland navigation by the 
livers and lakes ; the most remarkable are, 1. The Royal Canal , 
on the north side of the city of Dublin, which proceeds from 
the Liffey, and communicates with the Shannon, above Lanes- 
borough, having a lateral cut to the Boyne navigation. 2. The 
Grand Canal , on the south side of the city, extending up- 
wards of 40 miles to the Barrow navigation, and having a 
branch, in a westerly direction to the Shannon, below Ba- 
nagher. 

CANALI CULATED, a . [ canaliculatus , Lat.] made like a 
pipe or gutter; channelled. 

CANARY, s . a sort of wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called sack. A sort of grass, so called on account of its seeds 
being the best, food for the Canary-bird. An old dance. 

CANARY-BIRD, s. a singing-bird, formerly peculiar to the 
Canaries, of this linnet-kind, of a yellow, or yellowish green 
colour, a very loud note, and of great boldness. 

CANA'RY ISLANDS , in the Atlantic. Ocean, near the 
continent of Africa, are thirteen in number, hut seven only 
are considerable, namely, (band Canary, the chief, 42 miles 
long and 27 broad; its capital, Canary, is a well-built town; 
Palma, Ferro, (iomera, Teiurilh*, Eortovontura, and Lance- 
rota ; the other six are very small, namely, Grariosa, Roceas, 
Alle.granza, St. (’hue, Inferno, and Lohos. They are sub- 
ject to the Spaniaids, and produce wheat, sugar canes, wine, 
and excellent fiuits, and hence the (/unary birds originally 
came. Lat. from 27. 30. to 21). 30. N. Ion. from 12. 0. to 17. 
50. W. 

To CA'NCEL, v. a . [canceller, Fr.] to cross a writing, 
and thereby render it of no effect. Figuratively, to de- 
stroy a deed by tearing off the seal or name; to efface or 
obliterate. 

CANCELLATION, .s\ [old Fr.] an expunging or annulling 
the power of an instrument. 

CANCER, s. [Lat.] a crab-fish. In Astronomy, a sign 
of the Zodiac, into which the sun enters on the 21st of June, 
and represented on globes by the figure? of a crab, or by the 
hieroglyphic 05, to express the returning of the sun, or its 
coming back to the equator from thence ; or from its seeming 
not to advance, but rather to go back for some days when in 
the solstitial point, in which respect it imitates the motions 
ascribed to that animal. The stars in this constellation, ac- 
cording to Flamsteed, are 71. The tropic of Cancer , is a 
less circle of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and pass- 
ing through the beginning of the sign Cancer: the inha- 
bitants within this space have the sun perpendicular or 
vertical twice a year, and are situated in the Torrid Zone. 
In Surgery, a roundish, unequal, livid, hard, incurable tumour, 
or sore. 

To CA’NCERATE, v. n. to grow cancerous ; to turn to a 
cancer. 

CA'NCEROUS, a . having the virulence of a cancer. 

CA'NCRINE, a . [from cancer ] having the qualities of a 
crab. 

CA'NDENT, a. [candens, Lat.] hot; in the highest degree 
of heat next to fusion. 

CA ' NDIA , the ancient Crete, an island in the Mediterra- 
nean, S. of the Archipelago, about 180 miles in length, and 
from 15 to 50 in breadth. It produces corn, wine, oil, 


wool, silk, and excellent honey, and is chiefly inhabited l>y 
Greeks. Mount Ida, in the middle of the island, is a huge, 
barren, sharp-pointed eminence. Its capital, Candia, though 
formerly populous, is now in a manner deserted, there 
being little but rubbish, except at the bazar or market- 
place, and the harbour being only fit for boats. It is 500 
miles S. S. W. of Constantinople. Lat. 35. 19. N. Ion. 25. 
18. E. 

C A N D I C A N T, a. [candicans, Lat.] growing white; 
whitish. 

CANDID, a. [< Candidas , Lat] white. Figuratively, impar- 
tial ; mild ; uninfluenced by sinister motives, malice, or pre- 
judice; ingenuous; fair; open. 

CANDIDATE, $. [from candidatus , Lat.] one who solicits 
the votes of others, in order to attain any place or office 
conferred by a majority ; one who opposes another, a com- 
petitor. 

CANDIDLY, ad. in an impartial manner; without preju- 
dice, malice, or envy ; fairly ; ingenuously. 

To C ANDIE Y, v. a. [candijico, Lat.] to make white; to 
whiten. 

CANDLE, s. [candela, Lat.] a wick of cotton covered with 
wax, spermaceti, or tallow, of a cylindrical form, used to sup- 
ply the want of day-light. Sale hy the candle, or inch of can- 
dle, is an auction which lasts only while a piece of candle light- 
ed for that purpose continues burning, the last bidder before 
it is extinct being adjudged the purchaser. 

CAN D LEBER RY -TREE, s. a species of sweet-willow. 

CA NDLELIGHT, s. the light afforded by a caudle. 

CA'NDLEMAS, s. a festival appointed by the church, 
to be observed the 2d of February, in honour of the purifi- 
cation of the blessed virgin Mary. It was celebrated by the 
ancient Christians; who, on that day, used abundance of 
lights in their churches and processions, in memory, as is 
supposed, of our Saviour’s being on that day declared to be 
a light to lighten the Gentiles . In imitation of which, the 
Roman Catholics, on this day, consecrate all their tapers and 
candles which they are to use in their churches during the 
whole year. 

CAN DOCK, s . a weed that grows in rivers. 

CANDOUR, s. [candor, Lat.] a temper of mind unsoured by 
envy, unruffled by malice, and unscduced by prejudice; sweet 
without weakness, and impartial without rigour. 

CA'NDY, a kingdom of Ceylon, containing about a quar- 
ter of the island. Jt is mountainous, and abounds with rivu- 
lets, which the inhabitants are dexterous in turning to water 
their laud, which is fruitful in rice, pulse, and hemp. The 
king was absolute, till deposed by his subjects, assisted by the 
British, in 1815, since which time it has been subject to the 
British government. Jts capital, of the same name, is 65 miles 
E. N. E. of Colombo, in lat. 7 26. N. Ion. 80. 37. E. 

To CANDY, v. a. to preserve by boiling in sugar; to melt 
and crystallize sugar several times, to render it hard and trans- 
parent. Figuratively, to freeze ; to be covered with a hard 
substance, or flakes. To flatter, or make use of soothing and 
insinuating expressions. Neutcrly, to grow hard; to grow 
thick, or be covered with flakes. 

CANE, s. [i canna , Lat.] in Botany, a kind of reed growing 
in several joints, and of different dimensions. The bamboo, 
which grows in the Indies, especially at Bengal, to a prodi- 
gious size, is wrought into bowls, or other household utensils, 
hy the inhabitants ; the smaller sort is made into fishing-rods. 
The walking c ana grows in the East Indies. Figuratively, a 
walking-staff. The sugar cane grows both in the East and 
West Indies, and from its expressed juice is made sugar. 

To CANE, v. a. to beat with a cane, or a walking-staff. 

CANICULA, s . [Lat.] in Astronomy, the name of one of 
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the stars in the constellation of Canis Major, called the Dog- 
star; from whose heliacal rising with the sun, that is, its emer- 
sion from the sun's rays, the ancients reckoned their dog-days, 
and the Egyptians and Ethiopians hegan their year. 

CANIClJLAll, a. [< canicnlaris , Lat.] of or belonging to the 
dog-days. The canicular days are a certain number of days 
preceding or ensuing the heliacal rising of the Canicula , or 
Dog-star. 

CA NINE, a. [caninus, Lat.] having the properties of, or re- 
sembling a dog. Canine hunger , in Medicine, an appetite 
which cannot be satisfied. 

CA'NINE-TKKTH, s. [dentes camni , Lat.] in Anatomy, two 
sharp-edged teeth in each jaw, between the incisores and mo- 
lares, so called from their resembling the corresponding teeth 
in a dog. 

CA NIS MAJOR, s. [Lat. the great Dog] in Astronomy, a 
constellation in the S. lieniisphcie, consisting, according to 
Flamsteed, of d‘2 stars, of which Sirius is the principal. 

CA'NiS MINOR, s. [Lat. the lesser Dog] a constellation 
in the S. hemisphere, of which Procyon is the principal 
star. 

CANISTER, s. [i canistrvm , Lat.] in its primary sense, which 
is now obsolete, a basket. In its secondary, a small box or 
receptacle made of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, to hold 
tea, sugar, Arc. 

CA'NKER, s, [ cancer , Lat.] in Natural History, a small worm 
which preys upon fruit, joined with the word n orm. In Me- 
dicine, a speck made by a sharp humour, which eats or cor- 
rodes the flesh like a caustic, and is common to children ; a 
corrosive humour. Figuratively, that which gradually and in- 
evitably destroys, A disease incident to trees, which makes 
the bark rot and fall off. Applied to brass, a kind of rust or 
verdigrise, which covers its surface with a green colour. Cor- 
rosion ; virulence. 

To CA'NKER, v. w. to nisi, or grow green, applied to brass 
or other metals; to be corroded, or grow foul oreurmpt. Ac- 
tively, to corrode ; to pollute; to eat. or gnaw; to infect ; in- 
cluding* the idea of acrimony. 

CA N NA BIN E, a. [cannabinus, Lat.] hempen. 
CA'NNEL-COAL, s. a substance which is often confound- 
ed with jet. It is dug up in many parts of England in great 
abundance, particularly in Lancashire, where it is burnt as com- 
mon fuel. It is worked into toys and utensils of various kinds, 
under the name of jet. In Medicine, it is good in the colic, as 
an emollient and discutient. 

CA'NNIBAL, s . one who lives upon human flesh. 
CA'NNIBALISM, 8. the manners of a cannibal. 
CA'NNIBALLY, ad. after the manner or practice of can- 
nibals. 

CANNON, s. [canon, Fr.] a hollow, cylindrical instrument, 
made of a mixed metal, furnished with a touch-hole, and used 
to shoot a ball by the force of gunpowder. This military en- 
gine is supposed to have been invented by J. Owen, an English- 
man; and it is evident that the first which were ever seen in 
France belonged to this nation, and were used in the battle of 
Cressv, 1346. 

CANNON-BALL, CANNON-BULLET, or CANNON- 
SHOT, s. the ball or bullet with which a cannon is charged. 

To CANNON A'DE, v. a. to attack with or fire cannon 
against. Neiiterly, to batter or attack with great guns. 

CANNONI'ER, or CANNONEER, $. the person who dis- 
charges or fires a cannon. 

CANNOT, not able, not having power enough for the per- 
formance of a thing. Joined with but, it implies necessity, and 
signifies must; as, “ I cannot Awl believe.” — Locke. 

CANO'A, or CANO E, kan-noo, s. an Indian vessel or boat, 
made of the trunk of a tree dug hollow ; pieces ol bark sew r ed 


together ; or of the small sticks of a pliant wood, covered with 
seal skins. 

CANON, s. [u«rwi', Gr.] in Ecclesiastical History, a law or 
rule, relating either to the doctrine or discipline of a church, 
enacted by a general council, and confirmed by the principal 
magistrate. Applied to the Scripture, such books as are held 
to bo really inspired. A law or rule in any science. In Sur- 
gery, an instrument used in sewing up wounds. In Geometry 
and Algebra, a general rule for the solution of all questions of 
the same nature. A person who possesses a prebend, or re- 
venue allotted for the performance of divine service in a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. 

CANON ESS, s. in the Romish church, a woman who 
enjoys a prebend, and lives after the manner of secular Ca- 
nons, without being obliged to renounce the world, or make 
any vows. 

CANONICAL, a. [ canonicvs , Lat.] applied to ccrcmouics 
and discipline, those which are established by the laws of the 
church. Applied to books, those which are generally allowed 
to be divinely inspired. Applied to linn*, or hours, those 
which are prescribed or limited by the church, for the per- 
formance of, or celebrating of any ceremony or act of re- 
ligion. 

CANO'NICALLY, ad. in a manner agreeable? to the pre- 
scriptions and laws of the church. 

CANONIST, s. one who makes the canons his peculiar 
study ; a professor of the canon law. 

CANONIZATION, s. in the Romish church, a declaration 
of the pope's, whereby, after some solemnity, a person who 
has been eminent for an exemplary life, and a supposed power 
of working miracles, enters into the lists of the saints. The 
state of being sainted. 

To CA NONIZE, v. a. to enter a person’s name in the li.-t ol 
saints; to make a saint. 

CA'NONRY, or CANONSHIP, s. an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice in some cathedral or collegiate church, which has a pre- 
bend, or stated allowance out of the revenues of such church, 
commonly annexed to it. 

CANOPIED, a. covered above with a canopy; spread above, 
or over the head. 

CA NOPY, s. [ canoprum , Lat.] any thing which is extended 
o\er the head ; a state covering over a throne or bed. 

To CANOPY, v. a. to form a canopy over a person's bead ; 
to cover with a canopy. 

CANO ROUS, a. [canorus, Lat.] given to singing ; musical ; 
tuneful. 

CANT, .9. [cantns, Lat.] applied to Language, a dialect made 
use of by beggars and vagabonds, to conceal their meaning 
from others; a whining tone of voice; a particular form of 
speaking peculiar to any body of men ; a whining, pretension 
to goodness, generally attended with hypocrisy. 

To CANT, i 7 . 72 . to make use of the dialect, absurd jargon, 
or private gibbet ish, of vagabonds and thieves; to speak <' 
read in a whining tone; to endeavour to impose upon a per- 
son by a formal pretence of uncommon piety ; to flatter. 

CA NTATA, s. [Ital.] in Music, a song composed of recita- 
tive airs, and a variety of motions, generally for a single voice, 
with a thorough bass ; sometimes for two, three, or more voices, 
with d liferent instruments. 

CANTATION, .9. \cantatio, Lat.] the act of singing. 

CANTER, s. one who endeavours to pass himself upon the 
world as a religious person, by a fair outside, and formal ap- 
pearance of religion, w ithout obeying it. in liis heart. 

CA'NTERIWRY , an ancient city of Kent, the see of 
an archbishop, primate of all England. The cathedral is a 
large superb structure, and was once very famous for the 
shrine of Thomas k Beckct. The silk manufactures, first in 
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tro.'lmvd by the French refugees, are still carried on here, 
though on the decline ; the principal manufactures are worsted 
and Canterbury muslins, made of silk and cotton. It is also 
noted for its fine brawn, and the adjacent country produces 
abundance of hops. Il sends two members to parliament, 
and is situated on the river Stour, 26 miles S. E. by E. of 
Rochester, and 55 E. S. E. of London. Markets on Wednes- 
day and Saturday. Inhabitants 14,463. 

CA'NTERBUllY-BELL, s. a species of bell dower, frequent 
in gardens ; the campanula. 

CANTIIA'RIDES, knu-thar-e-dez, s . [plural of cantharis , 
Lat.] in Natural History and Pharmacy, called Spanish /lies, 
but properly a beetle formed from an egg, which produces a 
worm, peculiar to the fig tree, pine tree, white brier, and 
poplar, whose juices being very corrosive and biting, are by 
Bacon supposed to be the cause of its corrosive or caustic 
quality. It is needless to mention tlicir service in blisters, or 
the danger of too free an nse of them, since experience has 
confirmed the former, and given us too dreadful examples of 
the latter. 

CA'NTIIUS, $. [Lat.] the corner of the eye, formed by the 
meeting of the eyelids. 

CA'NTICLE, s. [from canto , Lat.] a song; applied to some 
hymn in Scripture, and used in the plural to signify Solomon’s 
Song. A division of a poem ; a canto. 

CANTI'LIVERS, s. in Building, pieces of wood framed 
into the front or sides of a house, to sustain ihe mouldings or 
eaves over it. 

CANTING, 5. a sea phrase, which denotes the act of 
turning any thing about, or over. 

OANTLE, s. [hunt, Beig.] a piece with corners. 

CA'NTLKT, s. apiece; a fragment; a cornered piece. 

OA'NTO, s. Jltal.] a division, section, or book of a poem. 
In Music, a song, or the treble part of it. 

CANTON, or Qumaj Tcfieott , a large, populous, and 
wealthy city of China, situated on one of the finest rivers in 
the empire. It is the capital of the province of Quantong, 
and the centre of the European trade in that country. It con- 
sists of three towns, divided by high walls. Temples, mag- 
nificent palaces, and courts, are numerous. The streets are 
long and straight, paved with flag-stones, and adorned with 
lofty arches. The houses are remarkably neat, blit consist of 
only one story, and they have no windows to the street. The 
covered market-places are full of shops. They have manu- 
factures of their own, especially of silk-stufls. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at 1,500,000, many of whom re- 
side in barks, which form a kind of floating city; they touch 
one another, and are so ranged as to form streets. Each bark 
lodges a family, which has no other dwelling. At break of 
day, all the people who inhabit them depart to fish, or to cul- 
tivate tlicir rice. It is 1180 miles S. by \V. of Pekin. Lat. 
23. 7. N. Ion. 113. 14. E. 

CANTON, s. [canton, Tv.] a small part of a city detached 
from the rest; a parcel or division of land ; a district or part, 
of a country governed by its own chief or magistrate : a small 
community or clan. In Heraldry, a square portion of an 
escutcheon separated from the rest, when on the left side, 
called sinister; and like the space between the cross or 
saltier. 

To CANTON, v. a. to divide into small parts, parcels, or 
districts, used with the particle into , and sometimes both wit’i 
out and into. 

To CANTONIZE, v. n. to parcel out; to allot in small 
divisions, used with amomj. 

CA'NTREl), s . [cantrcf, Brit.] a hundred villages. 

C^ftTY'RE, a peninsula of Scotland, in Argyleshire, 
35 miles long and seven broad, connected on the N. by an 
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isthmus, scarcely a mile broad, to the 
of KnaptlaJe. To the S. the peninsula terauouU » in a groat 
promontory, called the Mull of Cantyre, on which » « 4f»* 
house, to warn approaching vessels of the Blirroun g 
gerous rocks. The soil is fertile ; and the only town 01 con- 
sequence is the borough of Campbelton. 

CANVASS, s. [canevas, Er.] very clear unbleached cloth 
of hemp or flax, wove in little squares, used for working 
tapestry by the needle ; for blinds of windows, towels, and to 
cover stays, &c. likewise a coarse cloth of hemp, of which 
sails are made. The act of soliciting votes for an election. 

To CANVASS, r. a. [canwmcr, Fr.] to search a truth to 
its tirsl principles; to inquire into ; to examine; to debate. < r 
dispute. ; to controvert. Used neuterly, to solicit or ask for 
votes or interest at an election. 


CANU'TE, or Cnute, upon Edmund’s death, became 
master of the whole kingdom, and was proclaimed king in 
1017; and all the lords, both English and Danes, swore 
allegiance to him. After his coronation, he divided England 
into four parts; Mercia, Northumberland, East Anglia, and 
Wessex. Over the three former lie appointed dukes or earls, 
and the last he; governed himself. To the end that justice 
might be impartially administered, he declared, that for the 
future there should be no distinction made between the 
English and Danes, lie sent Edmund's two sons into Den- 
mark, under pretence of travelling; but a worse desi-a 
was supposed to be at the bottom of it. However, the king 
of Hungary, at whose court they were, after having liist 
been in Sweden, took care of tlicir education, and ga\e one 
of his daughters in marriage to Edmund, the ehh.st, wlm 
died soon after ; and to Edward he gave his sister-in-law. 
Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. bv whom he had 
five children, Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Christian, a:ul 
two died in Hungary. He built, a stately church over the 
grave of St. Edmund, the Easl-Angliau king, who was kill- d 
by the Dawes, and very much enlarged the town of St. Ed- 
nimidslmry. In 1031, he took a journey to Koine, where he 
made large pn scuts to the churches, and confirmed all hi^ 
predecessors had done, both for the church of Home and 
the. English college . There is an instance of his piety end 
good sense transmitted to us, which is, that as he was walk- 
ing one (lav by the sea-side, at Southampton, and his flat- 
terers were extolling him to flic skies, and cum comparing 
him with God himself; he, to convince them of their lolly 
and impiety, caused a chair to be brought to him, and s<-ai- 
ing liimself where the tide was about to flow, he turned 
himself to the sea, and said, “ O sea, thou ait under n \ 
jurisdiction, and the land where 1 sit is mine; I command 
thee to come no farther, nor to presume to wet. thy sow- 
reign's feet.” But the tide corning on as usual, lit*, fr< :n 
thence, took occasion to let his base Uniterm s know, that 
none but the King of Heaven, whom the sea and land oh«v, 
deserved the titles they impiously bestowed on him. Alio 
v/hieh, it is said, he would never wear his crown, but cuustd 
it to be put on the head of a crucifix at Winchestei. 
Canute died iu the 19th year of his reign, in the year 1030. 
He left three sons: Sweyn, who had Norway; Harold, 
England; and Hurdicnnutc, Denmark. 'iunilda, his daugh- 
ter, was married to the emperor llenry IV. 

CANY, a. abounding in canes; consisting of canes. 

CAWZONET, s. [canzonet ta, 1 tul. ] a little song. 

CAP, s . [cap, Brit..] a part, of dress made to cover 1 be- 
head ; the ensign of a cardinal ate. When the Homans gave 
a slave the cap, it entitled him to liberty ; hence the cap has 
become the emblem of liberty. Students at L*.w, l*hysi». , 
&c. as well as graduates in most universities, wear caps. 
Doctors are distinguished by peculiar caps, given them m 
2 P 
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assuming’ the doctorate. In Italy, the cap is used as a 
murk of infamy. At Lucca, the Jews are distinguished 
by a yellow or orange coloured cap . In France, bank- 
rupts were obliged to wear, ever alter, a green cap . It 
also signifies a square piece of timber, put over the head of 
a mast to keep it steady. In Gunnery, a piece of lead laid 
over the touch-hole to preserve the prime. Cap of main- 
tenance is one of the regalia carried before the king at a 
coronation. In Botany, the membranaceous empalement of a 
fungus, surrounding the pillar. 

To CAP, v. a. to cover the top of a thing ; to pull off a cap 
in play. Neuterly, to uncover the head, as a salutation. 

CAP-A-PI E, or CAP-A-PEE', [cap d pid 9 Fr.] from head 
to foot, all over, used with the verb arm . 

CAT-PAPER, s. a sort of coarse, thick, brownish paper. 

CAPABI LITY, s. the quality of being able to undertake 
or perform a thing ; capacity. 

CA PABLE, a. [capable, Fr.] endued with power or under- 
standing equal to an undertaking; susceptible; fitted or qua- 
lified for, or adapted to ; sutKeiently capacious. 

CAPACIOUS, a, [capax, Lat.] applied to bodies, wide, 
large, of large dimensions, or of a large cavity, able to contain 
much. Applied to the mind, extensive, or containing a great 
stock of knowledge. 

CAPACIOUSNESS, s. the quality of containing or re- 
ceiving a great number of things or large bodies ; largeness. 

To CAPA'CITATE, v. a. to render a person fit by instruc- 
tion, discipline, study, or exercise; to qualify a person for an 
undertaking. 

CAPA'CITY, 5 . [capacity Fr.^ the dimensions of other 
bodies. Applied to the mind, understanding; a power of 
receiving instruction; a stale, condition, or character. 

CAPA'RLSON, s. [from caparazon 9 Span.] the clothing or 
rowring spread over any horse of state, or sumpter-horse. 

To CAPARISON, v. a, to dress a horse in ils housings for 
show and ostentation. Figuratively, in a ludicrous sense, to 
adorn a person with pompous and splendid dress. 

CAPE, .v. [cape 7 Fr.] in Geography, a piece of land running 
or projecting into the sea; a head-land or promontory. The 
neck-piece of a coat, from cappr , Fr. 

CAPE COLONY, flourishing British settlements at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The free settlers are about 8.0,000, 
with 3.5,000 slaves. "When surrendered by the Dutch ihe 
total population was 0*2,000. See Cape of Good Hope . 

CAPE FINISTE' RRE) ahead-land of Gallieia, and the 
most western cape of Spain and of Europe. It was thought, 
bv the ancients to have no country bevond it, and therefore 
they gave it a name which signifies the Land’s End. Lat. 4*2. 
.04/ iN. Ion. 9. 17. W. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE , the most southerly point of 
the continent of Africa, and very iocky, lies in 134. ‘23. S. Inl- 
and 18. ‘23. E. Ion. It was discovered by the Portuguese, in 
1 193, and had its name from the hope they entertained of 
fimliug beyond it a passage to India; which hope was ful- 
filled in 1497. The Dutch first visited it in 1600; and in 1650 
they made a settlement, which soon increased to an extensive 
territory, including a great part of the country of the Hotten- 
tots. Upwards of 30 miles to the N. of it is the Cape Town, 
which is neat and well built, rising in the midst of a desert, 
encompassed by black and dreary mountains. The public 
offices built by the Dutch East-India company are situated 
next the water, and the private buildings lie beyond them on a 
gentle ascent. The streets are broad and regular, intersecting 
each other at right unglcs ; and the houses are mostly built of 
stone, cemented together with a glutinous kind of earth, which 
serves as mortar, and afterwards neatly plastered and white- 
washed. Here are two churches ; one large, plain, and un- 


adorned, for the Calvinists, the prevailing sect ; and a smaller 
one for the Lutherans. The only landing-place is at 
the E. end of the town, where is a woodfcn quay, tunning 
some paces into the sea, with several cranes on it, for the 
convenience of loading and unloading the scoots that come 
alongside. Close to this quay, on the left hand, stands 
the castle and principal fortress; a strong extensive work, 
having excellent accommodations for the troops, and for many 
of the civil officers belonging to the colony. This fort covers 
and defends the East part of the town and harbour, as 
Amsterdam Fort does the West part. Some smaller detached 
fortifications extend along the coast both to the E. and W. 
and make a landing, hazardous and difficult. The ground 
behind the town gradually rises on all sides towards the 
mountains, which bear the various names of Table Mountain, 
which is the highest; the Sugar Loaf, so named from its 
form; the Lion’s Head; Charles Mount; and James Mount, 
or the Lion’s Rump. The view from the Table Mountain 
is extensive and picturesque; and all along Ihe valleys are 
scattered a number of tine plantations. The cultivated 
country beyond the mountains is of great extent, and forms 
six different establishments. The soil is uncommonly pro- 
ductive, and the climate benign and favourable to vegeta- 
tion. The spring commences here in October. Provisions 
are very reasonable at the Cape, and fish, and game brought 
from the country, arc in great abundance. — In September, 
1795, this fine colony surrendered to an English squadron, 
under Sir G. K. Klphinstmic. At the peace of Amiens, in 
180*2, it was restored to the Dutch; but on the 10th of 
January, 1806, it was again taken by an English force under 
admiral Sir Home Pophain, and general >ir David Baird; 
and was confirmed to Great Britain at the peace of 1814. 

CAPE HORN , the southern extremity of Terra del Fuego, 
round which all ships now pass that sail into the Pacific Ocean. 
Lat. 55. 56. S. Ion. 67. 20. W. 

CAPE J) E VER1) ISLANDS^ a cluster of islands in 
the Atlantic, situated about 300 miles to the westward of the 
cape of that name, mi the African coast. They lie in a 
semicircle between 23 and 26 degrees of W. Ion. and be- 
tween 13 and 19 degrees of N. Lit. Many of these islands 
are little more than barren rocks. They were discovered 
by Antonio Noel, a Genoese, in the service of Portugal, 
in 1446. The natives are of a middle stature, ugly, and 
almost perfectly black: their hair is woolly and frizzled, 
and their lips thick. A company of merchants, belonging 
to Lisbon, have the exclusive right, of trading to these 
islands: and they keep an agent, heie for that purpose, who 
perfectly tyrannizes over the inhabitants, and sells the wretch- 
ed commodities carried from Portugal at exorbitant prices. 
They are ten in number, and named St. Antonio, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, St. Nicholas, Sal, Bona vista, Mayo, St. Jago (the 
principal), Fuego, and Bravo. 

CA'PEL , a village near Dorking in Surrey, where, it is 
recorded that a mountain, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
divided, one part of it remaining, and the other part being 
moved down to the borders of a farm, leaving the land 
tli rough which it passed full of hills and dales. 

CAPER, s. [from caper , Lat. a goat] in Dancing, a spring 
or leap, in which the feet are moved across each other se- 
veral times before a person reaches the ground again. 

CAPER, s. [kfiTnrapic, Gr.] the flower of the caper-bush, 
of which a pickle is made. 

To CAPER, v. n . to c ross the feet several times in the air 
in a leap, applied to dancing ; to skip for joy ; to dance with 
great activity, or frolicsomely. 

CATERER, s. one who cuts capers in dancing. 

CATIAS, s . [Lat.] in Law, a writ of two sorts, ono 
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fore judgment, called capias ad respondendum ; the other is a 
writ of execution after judgment. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS, a. See Capillary. 

CAPILLA'IRE, s. syrup of maiden-hair. 

CAPl'LLAMENT, s . [cnpillamentum, Lat.] in Botany, the 
small threads or hairs which grow in the middle of a 1 lower , 
adorned with little herbs at the top. Likewise, the strings or 
threads about the roots of plants. 

CAPl'LLARY, a . [from capillus , Lat.] resembling hairs. 
In Botany, applied to such plauts as have no main stem, their 
leaves arising from the roots, and producing their seeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the back of their leaves ; as 
the fern maiden-hair, of which the syrup of capillaire is made. 
In Anatomy, applied to the minute arteries- which, in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair, and the smallest lymphatic 
vessels, which are 100 times smaller than the smallest arteries, 
hi Physic, capillary tubes , are those whose diameter is one- 
half, one-third, or one-fourth of a line, or the least that can 
he made. 

CAP1LLATION, s. [from capillus , Lat.] a dividing into 
branches as small as hairs ; a small ramification. 

CAPITAL, a. [capitalist Lat.] in its primary sense belongs 
or relates to the head. Applied to crimes, that affects a per- 
son’s life; criminal in the highest degree; chief or principal. 
Capital stocky the fund of a trading company. 

CAPITAL, s. among Merchants, the sum of money brought 
in by each party to make up the common stock. Likewise 
the money which a merchant first brings into trade on his own 
account. In Geography, the chief city of a kingdom, or 
residence of its monarch. Applied to letters, large, such as 
are written at the beginning of our heads of books. In Archi- 
tecture, the upper part of a pillar. 

CAPITALIST, s. one possessed of a capital fund. 

CA PITALLY, ad. in such a manner as affects a person’s 
life. Capitally conricted , is applied to a person who is cast 
for his life, or condemned to die. Applied to productions of 
art, in a perfect, high-finished, or excellent manner. 

CAPITATION s. [from caput 9 Lat.] a numbering by the 
heads ; a tax at so much per head. 

CAPITULAR, If. [from cnpitulum , Lat.] a book divided 
into chapters ; also a collection of civil and canonical laws. 

To CAPITULATE, v. n. to draw articles; to set down the 
heads of a remonstrance; to make a head. Mostly used by 
moderns to surrende r a place upon certain conditions. 

CAPITULATION, s. the surrender of a place upon certain 
conditions. Stipulation ; terms. 

CAPrvl-TKEE, s. [copaiba, Lat.] a tree growing in the 
Spanish West Indies, which yields a balsam called the balsam 
of capivi. 

CA'FON, s. \capo, Lat.] a castrated cock. 

CAPON Nl'ERE, s. in Fortification, a work sunk on the 
glacis of a place about four or five feet deep : the earth dug 
out serves for a parapet, and is made with loop-holes and 
embrasures, covered with strong planks, on which are clays 
or hurdles, that supports the earth, which covers all. Jt 
holds 15 or 20 men, who fire through these embrasures. 

CA'POT, s. [Fr.jut piquet, when one party wins all the tricks. 

To CAPO'T, v. a . to win all the tricks at the game of 
picquet. 

CAPO'UCH, s. [ capuce , Fr.] a monk’s hood. 

CAPRE'OLATE, a. [from cupreulns, Lat.] in Botany, ap 
plied to those plants which turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils ; as, gourds, melons, cu- 
cumbers, &c. 

CAPRVCE, ka-preese, $. [caprice, Fr. or capricho , Span.] 
sudden change of sentiment, not founded on reason ; a whimsy, 
frqak, or fantastic humour. 


CAPRI CIOUS, a. [atpricieux, Fr.] applied to variable and 
inconstant behaviour, founded on mere whim and fancy ; 
applied also to a sudden and frequent change of opinion or 
sentiment, inconsistent with reason Whimsical; humour- 
some. 

C Al* RIOTOUSLY, ad. in a whimsical, humoursome, fan- 
ciful manner. 

CAPIU'CIOUSNESS, s. the quality of changing or com- 
manding, according to the starts of fancy, without any regard 
to reason or propriety. Humoursomeness. 

CAPRICORN, s. [capricorn us t Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
tenth sign of the zodiac, represented on ancient medals in the 
form of a goat with the hinder parts of a fish, or by the hiero- 
glyphic VJ ; for the sun entering that sign on the winter sol- 
stice, from whence he begins to ascend towards the northern 
hemisphere, the hireoglyphie sign of a goat, which is fond of 
climbing, and ascends as it browses, seemed to be proper to 
represent, that circumstance. 

CAPRIO LE, s. [ Fr. ] in the Menage, a leap that a horse 
makes in the same place without advancing. A dance. 

CAPSTAN, s. [corruptly spelt, caps/rrn; cahestan , Fr.] a 
large cylinder or barrel, placed perpendicular on the deck of 
a ship, and turned by tour levers or bars, which cross it, serving, 
by means of a cable which winds round it, to draw up heavy 
burdens. It is likewise used to tow a ship, and to weigh the 
anchors. 

CAPSULAR, a. [from capsula , Lat.] hollow like a chest 
or pouch. 

CA'PSIJLATE, a. [front capsula , Lai.] enclosed ns in a 
box. Capitulated plants , in Botany, such as produce their 
seeds in short dry pods or husks, 

CA'PSULE, s. | from capsula , Lat.] a dry hollow seed- 
vessel, that opens naturally in some determinate manner ; as 
at the side by a small hole, in orchis and campanula ; hori- 
zontally, in pimpernel ; longwise, in convolvulus ; at the bot- 
tom, in arrowgrass ; or at the top, as in most plants. 

CA'PTAIN, s. [capilaine, Fr.Ja military ofliccr, whereof there 
are various kinds; as a captain of a troop or company, one 
commands a troop of horse, and the other a company of 
foot, under a colonel. Captain (ieneral, is In* who com- 
mands an army in chief. Captain Lieutenant, is one who 
commands a troop or company in the room of another whose 
absence is dispensed with. Captain of a ship of war , is the 
commanding officer. Captain of a merchant skip , is lie who 
nas ine direction ot the ship, crew, and cargo. 

CA PTAINRY, or CAPTAINSHIP, s. the pmver over a 
certain district; the chieftainship ; the district under the go- 
vernment of a captain. The rank or post of a captain. 

CAPTATION, s. [from cajito , Lat.] the practice of catch- 
ing favour or applause; courtship ; flattery. 

CAPTION, s . [from capio, l.al.] in Law, the act of taking 
a person by judicial process. 

CAPTIOUS, a. \captiosns , Lat.] given to cavils, or form- 
ing objections ; ensnaring; insidious. 

CA PTIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as shows a great 
inclination to raise objections ; in a sly, insidious manner. 

CA P* TJOUSN ESS, s. the quality of forming cavils, gr un- 
necessary objections ; peevishness. 

To CAPTIVATE, v. a . [ captico , Lat.] to take prisoner ; 
to bring into bondage. Figuratively, to charm or subdue by 
the power of superior excellence. To enslave. ; with to. 

CAPTIVATION, s . the act of taking a person prisoner; 
the state of a person tuken prisoner. 

CAPTIVE, s . [captious, Lat.] one taken prisoner in war. 
Figuratively, one charmed or subdued by the bcuiity or ex- 
cellence of another. 

CA'PTIVE, a . [captious, Lat.] taken prisoner in war; in 
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confinement. ; imprisoned. Figuratively, charmed ; subdued 
ur kept under with great restraint. 

To CAPTIVE, v. «. to take or make a person prisoner. 

CAPTIVITY, s. [captivitr, Fr.] a state of servitude, owing 
lo a person’s being taken prisoner in war ; bondage. 

CA PTOR, s . [from cajrio, Lat.] the person who takes a 
prisoner or prize. 

CATTURE, s. [capture, bat.] the taking of any prey; the 
thing taken ; a prize. In Law, the seizing a person for debt, 
or the apprehending a criminal. 

CAPUCHI NS, kap-u-sheons, s. monks of the order of St. 
Francis, fqpndcd by Matthew Baschi. They are clothed with 
brown or gn\y, are always hart' footed, never go in a couch, 
and never shave their beards. A female garment, consisting 
of a cloak and hood, in imitation of the dress of the capuchin 
monks. A particular sort of pigeon. 

CA'PUT JVJOKTUUM, s, [Fat.] in Chemistry, is that thick, 
dry, earthy substance, that remains without spirit, or apparent 
virtue, after distillation, or other process by tire. 

CAR, s. [cur, Brit.] a small carriage with one or two horses. 
Figuratively used by the poets for a chariot, or genteel vehicle, 
in which a person is drawn. 

CA RABINE, or C A' RHINE, s. [carabine , Fr.] a small 
kind of fusee, or fire-arm, about two feet long in the barrel. 

CARABINI'ER, s. a sort of light-horse, carrying longer 
carabines than the rest, used sometimes on foot. 

CARA'CCAS a district of Terra Firm a, included in the 
west part of Venezuela. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Gulf of Mexico, E. by Cumann, and 8. by New Granada. 
It produces cocoa-nuts, sugar, and tobacco. St. .1 ago de 
Leon is the capital. This district was visited by a terrible 
earthquake on the 20th of March, 1812 : several towns were 
overthrown ; and it being the lime of a religious festival, 
when the churches were filled with people, many thou- 
sands in consequence were destroyed by the falling of the 
buildings, which reduced the population from .50 to 20,000. 

CA'RACK, s. [( caraca , Span.] a large ship of burden ; the 
same with a galleon. 

C ARAM AN I A, a province in the S. part of Natolia, com- 
prehending the ancient Pamphvlia, and a great part of Cilicia, 
Pisidia, and Cappadocia. It contains several lakes, which 
alxmnd in fish, and furnish great quantities of salt. Cogni, 
the ancient foonium, is the capital. 

CARA'NNA, x. a hard brittle resin, though some call it a 
gum. It is brought principally from New Spain, and is of a 
dark colour, and bitterish taste. A fine odoriferous oil is dis- 
tilled from it, which is esteemed a very powerful external 
remedy in cases of pain, tumors, and wounds. 

CA'IIAT, or CA'RACT, $. [carats Fr.] a mark, that is to 
say, an ounce troy, divided into 24 equal parts, called caracts , 
and each caract into four grains, is a weight by which the 
mint-masters discover the fineness of gold. Caract , or carat 
fine, is the 24th part of the goodness of a piece of pure gold. 
Carat is a weight used by jewellers, equal to four grains, but 
lighter than the mark weight above. 

CARAVA'N, x. [ caravamie , Fr.] a body or company of 
merchants or traders travelling together m great numbers 
through deserts, or other dangerous places, in the East, for 
their mutual safety and defence. Their beasts are horses, but 
most commonly camels, and they are escorted by a chief or 
aga, with a body of janizaries. 

CARAVA'NSARIES, s. a sort of public inns built on great 
roads in the East, for the accommodation of caravans ; there 
being no inns for passengers as in Europe. Some of these 
are very magnificent; and there arc people who attend, to 
accommodate travellers ; there is, however, no furniture, and 
in some places no other provisions but what the caravans bring 


with them. There are many of these in the great towns of 
Asia and Africa, especially in the Turkish and Persian do- 
minions. They arc generally built in the form of a square, 
and round a quadrangle, like a college. 

CARAVEL, or CARVEL, s. [caravela, Span.] a round, 
light, old-fashioned ship, with a square poop. 

CARAWAY, s. [ carum , Lat.] iu Botany, the seed is sto- 
machic, diuretic, and carminative ; one of the four hot seeds 
in the shops. 

CARBO N, s. [car bo, Lat.] in Chemistry, a simple body, 
black, sonorous, and brittle, obtained from various substance* 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, generally by 
volatilizing their other constituent parts. 

CARBONACEOUS, a . containing, or having the proper- 
ties of carbon. 

CARBONA'DO, 5. [Span.] meat cut across, or in squares 
with a knife, to be broiled. 

To CARBONA DO, v. a. to cut across, in Cookery. Figu- 
ratively, to cut or hack. 

CARBO NIC, «. [carbonique, Fr.] relating to carbon. 

CARBUNCLE, s. a very elegant stone, of a deep reel 
colour, with a mixture of scarlet, known among the ancients 
by the name of Anthrax. It is usually found pure and fault- 
less, and is of the same degree of hardness with the sapphire, 
which is second only to the diamond ; it is naturally of an 
angular figure, and is found adhering by its base to a very 
heavy and ferruginous stone of the emery kind. Its usual 
size is near a quarter of an inch in length ; and two-thirds of 
that in diameter. In its thickest parts, when held up against 
the sun, it loses its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the 
colour of a burning charcoal, whence the propriety of the 
name which the ancients gave it. It bears the tire unaltered, 
without parting with its colour. It is only found in the East 
Indies, so far as is yet known, and there but rarely. Hilt s 
History of Fossils. In Surgery, the Anthrax, an inflamma- 
tion which arises with a vesicle or blister, almost like that pro- 
duced by burning. 

CA'RBUNCLED, a. set with carbuncles. 

CARBIJ'NCULAR, a. resembling, or partaking of li e 
qualities of a carbuncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULA'TION, s. [ carbunculatio , Lat.] the blasting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by excessive heat 
or cold. 

CA'RCANET, s. [carcan, Fr.] a chain or collar of jewels. 

CA'RCASE, or CATICASS, x. [ carquassc , Fr.] a dead body. 
Figuratively, a body or person, in a reproachful sense. The 
decayed parts, ruins, or remains of a thing. The walls 
and rough timbers of an unfinished house. In Gunnery, 
a kind of bomb of an oblong form, filled with combustibles, 
and thrown from a mortar. 

CA'RCELAGE, s. [from career , Lat.] fees paid by prisoners 
before they can be discharged. 

CARCINO MA, s . [from icapicivor, Gr.] a kind of cancer. 

CARD, $. [carte, Fr. cliarta , Lat.] in Gaming, pieces of 
fine thin pasteboard, cut in oblong squares, on which are 
painted several marks and figures, and used in several games. 
A court card , is that which bus the image of some person 
painted on it. In Sea affairs, the upper part of the mariner’s 
compass, on which the names of the winds are marked. 

CARD, s. [kaarde, Belg.] an instrument or comb com- 
posed of several small pieces of iron wire hooked in the 
middle, fastened by the feet in rows ; they are generally used 
in pairs placed with their points opposite to each other, 
having the materials between them, and serve to comb, 
disentangle, and range wool or flax, in a proper order for 
spinning. 

To CARD, v. a. [kaerden, Belg.] to comb wool, &c. or 
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make it fit for spinning, by drawing it through the card or 
comb. Neuterly, to game ; or play inordinately at cards. 

CARDAMOM, s . [cardumomum, Lat.] a medicinal seed, of 
the aromatic kind, that assists digestion, strengthens the head 
and stomach, and is diuretic. It is brought from the East 
Indies. 

CARDER, s . one who combs or prepares wood by passing 
it through a card. One who plays much at cards. 

CARDIAC, a. [from n-ap&a, Gr.] an appellation given to 
cordial medicines that strengthen and invigorate the heart, 
replenish the exhausted spirits with good humour, and excite 
motion where required, wnoreby the elasticity and tone of the 
fibres, which before were weakened and vitiated, are restored, 
and a brisker and freer circulation occasioned. 

CARDIA'LGIA, Carimalgy, or Heart-burn, s . [from 
kaptita and a\yoc, Gr.] a disorder of the stomach, attended 
with anxiety, a nausea, and inclination to vomit. 

CARDIFF, a compact and well-built borough of Glamor- 
ganshire, with a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It 
was formerly encompassed by a wall, and vestiges of its four 
gates yet remain. It has a harbour 3 miles down the river ; 
but vessels of 200 tons burden can come up to the town. This 
town has a considerable trade with Bristol and other places ; 
and near it are works of cast and wrought iron. A canal, 2 5 
miles in length, runs from Cardiff to the iron-works at Merthyr 
Tidvil. Cardiff is the county town of Glamorganshire, seated 
on the river Taff, or Tave, 3 miles from the Severn, 12 E. of 
Cowbridge, and 160 W. of London, and sends one member to 
parliament. Population 6187. 

CA RDIGAN, the county-town of Cardiganshire, with a 
market on Saturday, is large, populous, and pleasantly seated 
on the river Tivy, over which it has a handsome bridge. It 
sends one member to parliament, and is governed by a mayor. 
In its neighbourhood are iron and tin works, established about 
the year 1768. It is 33 miles N. E. by E. of St. David’s, and 
240 W. N. W. of London. Population 2795. 

CARDIGANSHIRE , a county of South Wales, bounded 
on the W. by Cardigan Bay, in the Irish Channel : on the N. 
and N. E. by Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire ; on the 
E. and S. E. by Radnorshire and Brecknockshire ; and on the 
S. by Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. It is 42 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, containing 464,640 acres, divided 
into 5 hundreds and 65 parishes, has 6 market towns, and 
about 64,780 inhabitants ; and sends one member to parlia- 
ment. The air is milder here than in most parts of Wales. 
To the S. and W. are plains fruitful in corn ; but the N. and 
E. parts are a continued ridge of bleak mountains, yet there 
are pastures well stocked with sheep and cattle. It has plenty 
of tame and wild fowl, and is well supplied with fish from the 
sea, lakes, and rivers, near which last is a number of otters. 
The mountains abound in lead and silver ore, mines of which 
have several times been worked to advantage. The principal 
rivers are the Tivy, Rydal, and Istwilh. Cardigan bay lies on 
the coast. 

CA'RDINAL, a. [cardinalis, Lat.] principal, chief, supreme. 
Thus cardinal wmds are those that blow from the four corners 
of the compass. Cardinal signs in the Zodiac are, Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. In Arithmetic, cardinal num- 
bers are such as express positively how many things there arc, 
|*s 1, 8, 10, 12, &c. In Morality, the cardinal virtues are 
justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 

CA'RDINAL, s. an eminent dignitary in the church of 
Rome, who has a voice in the conclave at the election of a 
pope. The cardinals, originally, were no more than deacons 
entrusted with the care of distributing the alms to the poor of 
the several quarters of Rome ; and as they held assemblies of 
the poor in certain churches of their several districts, they took 



tbe title of|fc»Mehai«lw».* 
in the year 300, under 
was meant the chief 
a bishop. This office grew mow 
gradually arrived at its present •»*«« ofUibml _ 
pose the pope's council, and till the , noge? J&&r 

styled Most Illustrious ; but by a decree P®r^v 

they had the title of Eminence conferred upon U»m. ' ; 

CARDINAL-FLOWER, s. a plant with strap-shaped tomvi* 
almost naked stem, and pale purple blossoms ; found in s f 
in hilly countries, and flowering in July and August. 

CA RD1NALATE, or CARUINALSHIP, s. the oi Bee and 


rank of a cardinal. 

CAKDUUS, s. [Lat.] See Thistle. 

CARE, s. [care, Sax.] attention to a particular subject; 
concern or anxiety of mind, arising from the uncertainty of 
something future, or the oppression of the present calamity ; 
caution, protection, regard, and support, when followed with 
the particle of. A too great anxiety for the events of this 
world; an affectionate regard for a person. Synon. Pru- 
dence signifies wisdom applied to practice ; discretion is the 
effect of prudence , and means a knoM ledge to govern or direct 
one's self ; by care we understand heed in order to preserva- 
tion ; caution implies a greater degree of wariness. 

To CARE, v. n . to be anxious, solid* ous, or concerned 
about any thing; to be disposed, or inclined ; to be affected ; 
with for before nouns, and to before verbs. 

CARECRAZED, a. broken with care and solicitude. 

To CAREE'N, v. a. [ cariner , Fr.] to lay a vessel upon one 
side in order to chalk, stop the leaks, trim, or repair the other 
side. Neuterly, to be in a state of careening. 

CAREE'R, s. [carricrc, Fr.] a course or race ; the ground 
on which a race is run ; full speed ; very swift motion ; course 
of action ; uninterrupted procedure. 

CAREFUL, a. abounding or perplexed with great solicitude, 
apprehensions, or anxiety. Provident; diligent; watchful. 

CAREFULLY, ad. in an attentive, cautious, circumspect, 
and diligent manner. Vigilantly ; providently ; solicitously. 

CAREFULNESS, s. cautious, diligent, and constant appli- 
cation ; heedfulness ; vigilance. 

CARELESS, a. without due attention, labour, application, 
caution, or concern ; without thought or premeditation. Cheer- 
ful ; undisturbed ; unconcerned at. 

CA RELESSLY, ad. without anxiety ; without care ; with 
negligence ; in a manner void of care ; heedlessly. 

CARELESSNESS, s. heedlessness; inattention; negligence; 
absence of care ; manner void of care. 

To CARE SS, v. a . [ carcsser , Fr.] to embrace with affection ; 
to treat a person with great civility and endearment. 

CARE'SS, s. an embrace of great affection ; an endearing 
profusion of civilities and kind actions. 

CARET, s. [Lat.] in Grammar, a mark implying that some- 
thing is omitted in writing or printing, which ought to come 
in where this sign (a) stands. 

CARGO, s . [carijvc, old Fr.] the lading of a ship; all the 
merchandises and wares on board a ship. 

CA'RIATED, a. affected or formed by a caries 

CARFBBEE ISLANDS, the most eastern islands of the 
West Indies, divided into Windward and Leeward Islands. 
See Indies, West. 

CARICATURE, s. in Painting, is the concealment of real 
beauties, and the exaggeration of blemishes, but still so as to 
preserve a resemblance of the object. 

To CARICATURE, v. a. to represent unfairly. 

CARIES, s. [Lat] in Medicine, the solution of continuity m 
a bone, attended with a waste of its substance, occasioned by 
the corrosion of some acrimonious matter. 

2Q 
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- CARIO'SITY, s. that quality of a bone which putnties and 
wastes, its substance ; rottenness. 

' CA'RIOUS, a. [cariom, Lat.] rotten, generally applied to 
bone. 

CARK, s. [cearc 9 Sax.] care, anxiety, solicitude. Obsolete. 

To CARK, v. ». [cearcian, Sax.] to be solicitous, careful, or 
anxious. 

CARLE, s. [ccorl, Sax.] a rude, brutish fellow; a rustic ; a 
churl ; also an old man : a miser. A male. 

CA'RLINE THISTLE, s. [carlhia, Lat.] a biennial plant 
found in dry pastures, said to be an excellent remedy in hyste- 
rical cases. 

CALLINGS, or CA RLINES, s. in a Ship, two pieces of 
tiipber, lying fore and aft, along from beam to beam, whereon 
the ledges rest, on which the planks of the deck are fastened. 

CARLI'SLE \ an ancient city, the capital of Cumberland, 
with a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, governed by a 
mayor, and containing, according to the census in 1831 , 20,006 
inhabitants, and sending two representatives to parliament. It 
is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, in a fertile country, 
near the confluence of three fine rivers, the Eden, the Petercll, 
and the Cauda, or Caude, all abounding with fish, and by 
which it is nearly surrounded. It has long been noted for 
making whips and fish-hooks; and has also considerable ma- 
nufactures of printed linens, checks, cottons, fustians, hats, 
tanned leather, nails, coarse knives, stockings, &c. It is 60 
miles S. of Edinburgh, and 301 N. N. W. of London. 

CARLOW, or Catherloitgh, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster, 28 miles in length, and 18 at its greatest 
breadth. It is bounded on the W. by Queen’s county, and 
Kilkenny ; on the N. and N. E. by Kildare and Wicklow ; on 
the E. by Wicklow and Wexford ; and on the S. S. E. and 
S. W. by Wexford and Kilkenny. It contains 49 parishes, 
about 8763 houses, and 81,576 inhabitants; and sends two 
members to parliament. Its chief town is Carlow, a neat place, 
sending one member to parliament, and seated on the E. side 
of the river Barrow, by which it communicates with Waterford 
liver and the grand Canal: 20 miles N. E. of Kilkenny, and 
42 S. S. W. of Dublin. Population 9012. 

CARLSCRO’NA , or Carlscroon , a city and seaport of 
Sweden, in Blekingon, S. Gothland, with a harbour large and 
commodious, but of difficult entrance, on account of the shoals 
and rocky sands at its mouth. The town mostly stands upon 
a small rocky island, which rises gently in a bay of the Baltic; 
the suburbs extend over another small rock, arid along the 
mole, close to the bason, whore the fleet is moored. The way 
into the town from the mainland, is carried over a dyke to an 
island, and thence along 2 long wooden bridges, joined by a 
rock. The town is spacious, and contains about 12,000 inha- 
bitants. Here is a dock hollowed out of the solid rock, capa- 
ble of receiving the largest vessels ; also a covered one, the 
bottom and sides of which are of hewn granite ; rows of granite 
pillars support the roof, and bear rather the appearance of a 
colonnade to a temple, than of a receptacle for ships. In 1680, 
the town was founded by Charles XI. in 1724 the former dock, 
and in 1779 the latter, was completed. Carlscrona is 230 
miles nearly S. of Stockholm. Lat. 56. 7. N. Ion. 15. 26. E. 

CARMAN, s. one who drives a cart, or keeps carts for hire. 

CARMARTHEN, or Caermarth.cn , a well-built populous 
town, in former times the residence of the princes of S. Wales, 
and now usually reckoned the politest place in th<5 principality. 
It sends one member to parliament; and is pleasantly situated 
in a fertile country, on the river Towy (near its confluence with 
the Gwilly) over which it has a stone bridge of 7 arches, with 
a very commodious quay, to which vessels of 200 tons burden 
may come up : 24 miles S. E. of Cardigan, and 220 W. by S. 
of London. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday. Pairs on 


June 3, July 10, August 12, Sept. 9, Oct. 9, and Nov. 14. 
Inhabitants 9990. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, or Carmarthenshire, a county 
of S. Wales, 35 miles in length, and 26 at its greatest breadth, 
is bounded on the W. by Pembrokeshire ; on the N. and N. E. 
by Cardiganshire and Brecknockshire; on the E. and S. E. by 
Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire ; and on the S. by Bristol 
Channel. It contains 592,640 acres, 6 market towns, 39 
parishes. Population 100,655. It is fruitful in corn, grass, 
wood, coal, and sea fish, especially salmon. The air is mild, 
the county not being extremely mountainous. 

CARMEL , a mountain in Palestine, standing on the skirts 
of the sea, and forming the most rcmarkuble headland on all 
that coast. It extends from near St. Jean d’Acre on the S. a 
considerable way inland to the E. 50 miles N. by W. of Jeru- 
salem. 

CA'RMELITE, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

CA RMELITES, or White Friars, an order of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, making one of the four orders of Mendicants. 
They pretend to derive their original from the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. Their original rules contained 16 articles ; one 
of which confined them to their cells, and enjoined them to 
employ themselves day and night in prayer ; another prohi- 
bited the brethren having any property ; another enjoined fast- 
ing, from the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross till 
Easter, excepting on Sundays ; abstinence at ail times from 
flesh was enjoined by another article ; one obliged them to 
manual labour; another imposed a strict silence upon them, 
from vespers till the tierce the next day : but these constitu- 
tions have in some respects been altered. 

CARMI NATIVES, s. medicines prescribed for the colic, 'to 
dispel the wind. 

CARMINE, s. a powder cf a very beautiful red colour, bor- 
dering upon purple, and used by painters in miniature, though 
rarely, on account of its great price. It is the most valuable 
product of the cochineal-mastic ; but the manner of preparing 
it is kept a secret by the colour makers. 

CA RNAGE, s. [carnage, Fr.] slaughter, liavock, or heaps 
of bodies slain in battle. 

CARNAL, a. [camel, Fr.] proceeding from, or belonging t»> 
the fleshy part of a man, opposed to spiritual. Figuratively, 
sensual, lustful, lecherous, voluptuous. 

CARNALITY, s. lust, wantonness, propensity to lust; un- 
chaste pleasure ; sensuality; grossness of mind. 

CARNALLY, ad. iu a gross sensual manner, opposed to 
spiritual. 

CARNARVON, or Caernarvon , a well-built populous sea- 
port, the capital of Carnarvonshire, with a celebrated castle, 
in a small dark room of which, not 12 feet long, nor 8 broad, 
Edward II. was born. It is surrounded on all sides, except 
the E. by the sea and two rivers, one of which is the Menay, 
and the harbour is tolerably good, with 9 feet at low water. 
Carnarvon has no manufactures, but carries on a considerable 
trade with Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, and London. It sends 
one member to parliament ; is governed by the constable of 
the castle, who is always mayor; has a market on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and a population ( 1821) of 7642 souls. It is 7 
miles S. W. of Bangor, and 244 N. W. of London. 

CARNARVONSHIRE, or Caernarvonshire, a county of 
North Wales, about 50 miles in length, and 13 in breadth, 
bounded on the W. N. and S. by the sea, and on the K. and 
S. E. by Denbighshire and Merionethshire. It contains 
496,000 acres, divided into 10 hundreds, and 72 parishes; has 
1 city, 5 market towns, and 65,753 inhabitants. The air is 
cold ; this county being the most mountainous district of North 
Wales. Its central part is entirely occupied by the lofty 
Snowden, and the several craggy summits, deep dells, moors, 
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chasms, and lakes, which constitute its dreary region. Cattle, 
goats, and sheep, are its rural riches. Foxes are the chief* 
wild animals. Several copper mines have been worked in 
various parts, and there arc some of these at present about 
Llauberris. Other places afford lead ; and slates, with quan- 
tities of stone, excellent for hones, are dug near Snowden. The 
chief manufacture is woollen cloth. Sends one member. 

CARNATIC, or Carnada , a rich populous country of Hin- 
doostan, extending from the Guntoor circar, along the coast 
of Coromandel to Cape Comorin, being 570 miles from N. to 
S. and from 120 to 75 wide. 

CARNATION, «. [from carries, Lat.] in Botany, a species 
of the clove gilly-flower. In Painting, a lively red colour, re- 
sembling that of flesh newly cut. 

CARNE'LION, s . [improperly spelt cornelian] in Natural 
History, a precious stone, of which there are three species, a 
red, a yellow, and a white ; the red sort is again subdi- 
vided into two species, the pale being called the female, and 
the deep red the male carnelion. 

CA'RNEOUS, or CA'RNOUS, a. [carneus, Lat.] fleshy, 
applied to animals. In Botany, of a soft substance, similar to 
that of flesh in animals. 

To CA'RNIFY, v. n. [from caro, carnis , Lat.] to breed 
flesh ; to turn nutriment into flesh. 

CARNIVAL, s. [ carnival , Fr.] the season of mirth and 
luxury celebrated by the Italians, and especially at Venice, 
lasting from Twelfth-day to Lent, and attended with balls, 
feasts, operas, concerts, and every thing which pomp, ostenta- 
tion, or festivity can furnish. 

CARNI VOROUS, n. [from carnis and v oro, Lat.] eating 
flesh ; that lives on flesh. 

CARNO'SITY, s . [carnositc, Fr.] in Surgery, a fleshy ex- 
crescence; a fungous, or proud flesh. 

CATIOL, s. [ carola, Ital.j a song of joy, exultation, or fes- 
tivity, applied to the rustic anthems of country singers at 
Christmas. Any kind of song. 

To CAROL, v. n. [carola, Ital.] to sing with great joy and 
festivity. Actively, to praise in anthems or songs. 

CAROLINA, a country of North America, divided into 
North and South, and comprehending two of the United States, 
it is bounded on the N. by Virginia ; on the E. by the Ocean ; 
on the S. by Florida, and on the W. by Louisiana, lying be- 
tween 32 and 37 degrees N. lat. The chief produce is to- 
bacco, indigo, and rice; but they are attempting to breed silk 
worms for the production of silk. The animals, trees, fruits, 
and plants, are much the same as in Virginia; particularly 
wild animals resembling a bull, with very long hair, short legs, 
large bodies, and great bunches on their backs near the shoul- 
ders. It has bears, whose flesh is esteemed good eating ; and 
hams are made of their legs. Here are also wild eats, wolves, 
a sort of tigers, beavers, otters, musk-rats, opossums, racoons, 
water-rats, a kind of rabbits, elks different from the European, 
stags, fallow-deer, several sorts of squirrels, foxes, and two 
sorts of rats. The birds are numerous ; and there are many 
sorts of fish quite unknown to these parts of the world. The 
fruits and trees are much the same as Virginia, and some of 
the best kinds of fruits transplanted from Europe, thrive well. 
The native Americans are of the same shape, colour, and 
stature, as in other parts of America ; they being all of a red 
copper complexion, with coarse black hair, and no beards : 
and, as in other places, each man has several wives. The 
commodities of Carolina, not yet mentioned, are corn, naval 
stores, and skins. The returns of population, at the latest 
census of the United States, were : North Carolina, 
700,000; South Carolina, exclusive of the Kershaw district, 
060,000 ; including about 500,000 slaves. 

CAROTID* a. [carotides, Lat.] applied to those two artc- 
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ries which arise out of the ascending trunk of the aorta, near 
where the subclavian arteries arise. 

CAROU'SAL, & a festival or holiday, celebrated with mirth, 
pomp, and festivity. 

To CARO'USE, v. n. [carousscr, Fr.] to drink freely* Ac- 
tively, to drink up lavishly; to drink a health. 

CAROU'SE, s. a drinking match ; a large draught. 

CARO USER, s. one who drinks freely ; a toper. 

CARP, s. [ carpe , Fr.] a large fresh-water fish, remarkable 
for its being able to live a long time out of water. 

To CARP, r. a. [carpe, Lat.] to censure, find fault with, 
or blame, including the idea of forwardness and reproach. 

CA'RPENTER, s. [charpentier, Fr.] one who performs the 
several offices of cutting, joining, flooring, or other wood-work, 
relative to houses, buildings, or ships. 

CA'RPENTRY, s. the art of building cither houses or ships 
with wood ; the trade or art of a carpenter. 

CARPER, s. a person fond of raising objections ; a ca- 
viller, or censorious person. 

CARPET, s. [harpet, Belg.] a covering of stuff or other 
material, commonly spread over tables, or laid on floors. The 
phrase of a thing* s being on the carpet , is to express its being 
in hand, in debate, or the object of consideration. 

To CARPET, v, a. to spread with a carpet. Figuratively, 
applied with great elegance to the earth, to embellish or adorn 
with flowers and herbs. 

CA'RPING, part . fund of cavilling; raising objections, or 
finding fault ; censorious ; captious. 

CA'RPINGLY, ad. in a captious aud sensorious manner. 

CA'RPUS, s. [Lat.] an anatomical term for the wrist. 

CA'RRIAGE, s, [t (triage, Fr.] a vehicle used to convey 
persons or goods from one place to another; the act of con- 
veying things from one place to another; the price paid for 
the conveying of goods. Figuratively, personal address and 
behaviour; conduct, or practices; proceedings, or the manner 
of transacting any affair. The carriage of a cannon is the 
frame of timber on which it is mounted. 

CARRICKFE ROUS, a sea-port of Ireland, and the county 
town of Antrim, in Ulster, seated on a safe aud spacious bay 
of the same name; called also Belfast Lough; with an ex- 
cellent harbour, 85 miles N. by E. of Dublin. It sends one 
member to parliament., and has a population of 8700 souls. 

CARRIER, if. one who conveys or moves afliing from one 
place to another; one who conveys goods from one town or 
place to another. In Natural History, a species of pigeons, so 
called from their carrying letters, t<o. tied to their necks, to the 
place where they are bred. 

CARlllON, s. [charognc, Fr.] the flesh of a dead carcase : 
any putrified flesh, not fit for food. Figuratively, a coarse, 
gross, disagreeable person a term of reproach. 

CARRION, a. relating to a dead or putrified carcase; 
feeding on dead carcases. 

CAR RON, a river of Scotland, in Stirlingshire, rising on 
the S. side of the Campsey Ilills, and flowing into the Frith of 
Forth, below Falkirk. Two miles from its source, it forms a 
fine cascade, called the Fall of Auchiulilly ; and on its banks, 
one mile from Falkirk, are the celebrated Carron iron works, 
the most considerable of the kind in F irope, in which about 
1600 men are constantly employed. These works were 
founded in 1761, on a spot where there was not a single house, 
but where is now a large village. All sorts of iron goods are 
made in it, from the most trifling article for domestic use, to 
cannon of the largest caliber. The machinery, constructed by 
Mr. Smeuton, is the first in Great Britain for elegance and 
correctness. To a stranger, the approach to die works is 
striking and terrible ; the illumination of the atmosphere pro- 
duced by the burning matter, the roaring blasts of the immense 
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bellows, and the noise of the weighty hammers striking upon 
resoundiug anvils, recal to the imagination the fable of Vulcan 
and his Cyclops, forging thunderbolts. These works are 2 
miles N. of Falkirk. 

CARRONA'DE, s. a short kind of ordnance, capable of 
carrying a large ball, and useful in dose engagements at sea. 

It takes its name from the above-mentioned river Carron, in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 

CARROT, s. [i carote , Fr.] a garden root, of which there 
are two sorts, the yellow ami the orange ; the last of which is 
reckoned by much the better. 

CARROTY, a. red; applied to red-haired people, from 
the resemblance of the colour of their hair to that of a carrot . 

To CARRY, v . a. [charier, Fr.] to remove a thing from 
one place to another ; to convey, transport, bear ; to gain in 
competition, or rather resistance ; to behav \ conduct, obtain, 
import, support, sustain. Used with off, to kill or put an end 
to a person’s life. To carry on, to prosecute, continue, or per- 
severe in an undertaking, notwithstanding all oppositions. 
Joined with throuyh , to support, or enable a person to sustain 
and surmount. 

CART, s. [cart, Brit.] a wheel carriage, drawn by horses. 
Figuratively, any vehicle or carriage. 

CAItTE-BLANCIlE, kart-bhmsh, s. [Fr.] a blank paper; 
a paper or instrument to be filled up with such terms and con- 
ditions as the person to whom it is sent thinks fit. 

CA'RTEL, s. [cartel, Fr.] certain terms or stipulations 
settled between persons at variance. In War, applied to the 
conditions made by enemies for the mutual exchange of pri- 
soners ; a ship commissioned for exchange of prisoners. 
CARTER, s. one who drives a cart. 

CARTESIANS, s. a sect of philosophers, who adhere to the 
opinions advanced by Des Cartes, founded on the two follow- 
ing principles; the one metaphysical, the other physical: the 
first is, I think, therefore I am ; the other is, that nothing 
exist s hut substance . The first of these principles is refuted by 
Mr. Locke; the other, by the principles of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy. 

CA'RTIIAGE, once a celebrated city of Africa, and the 
rival of Rome, but now in ruins, 10 miles E. of Tunis, near 
the promontory called Cape Carthage. Lon. 10. 25. E. hit. 
06. 50. N. 

CARTHAGENA, a town of Spain, in Murcia, seated on a 
bay of the same name, in which vast quantities of mackarcl 
are caught. Here is a very large arsenal, with every requisite 
for building and fitting out ships of the line. The harbour is 
spacious and deep, being a bason hallowed by nature, and 
sheltered from the winds by hills. It is 27 miles nearly S. of 
Murcia. Lat. 37. 36. N. Ion. 1. 1. W. 

CARTHAGENA, a large and rich city of S. America, 
capital of the province of Carthagena, in Terra Firma, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, on the E. by the river St. 
Martha, and on the W. by the sea, and the Gulf of Darien, 
It has one of the best harbours of S. America, but the entrance 
is so narrow, that only one vessel can enter at a time. Lat. 
10. 27. N. Ion. 75. 21. W. 

CART-HORSE, s. an unwieldy horse, fit only for the 
cart. 

CARTIIU'SIANS, a religious order founded by one Bruno, 
in the year 1080. Their rules are very severe. They are not 
to go out of their cells, except to church, without leave of their 
superiors; nor speak to any person without leave. They 
must not keep any portion of their meat and drink till next 
day ; their beds are of straw, covered with a felt ; their cloth- 
ing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two pair of hose, and a cloak ; 
all coarse. In their refectory, they arc to keep their eyes on 
the dish, their hands on the table, tneir attention on the reader, 


and their hearts fixed <m God. Women are 1 not alidad to 
come into their churches. 

CARTILAGE, *. [cartilago, Lat.] in Anatomy, a smooth, 
solid, uniform, elastic substance, softer than bone, but more 
solid than any other part, without cavities for marrow, or any . 
nerves or membranes for sensation. 

CARTILAGI'NOUS, orCARTILA'GINEOUS, a. consisting 
of cartilages. 

CAR TMEL , a town of Lancashire, seated among the hills, 
called Cartmcll Fells, near the river Ken and the Ken Sands. 

It has a harbour for boats, and a market on Monday for corn, 
sheep, and fish. It is 14 miles N. by W. of Lancaster, aud 
250 N. N. \V. of London. Population 4802. 

CARTOO N, s. [cartone, Ital.] in Painting, a drawing or 
sketch upon strong paper, to be chalked through upon a wall, 
in order to be painted in fresco. 

CARTO'UCH, kar-tootsh, s. [cartouche, Fr.] a case of wood 
three inches thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, con- 
taining 48 musket-balls, and six or eight balls of iron of a 
pound weight ; being fired out of a hobit, or small mortar, for 
the defence of a pass ; likewise used for a cartridge. A por- 
table box for charges. In Architecture, a roll, like a scroll of 
paper, adorning the cornice of a pillar. 

CARTRIDGE, or CARTRAGE, [cartouche, Fr.] a 
charge of powder wrapped up in thick paper, pasteboard, or 
parchment, used for charging fire-arms; or in flannel, for great 
guns. 

CA'RT-ROPK, 5. a strong cord used to fasten the load on 
carts ; proverbially, any thick cord. 

CARTULARY, s. [from charla, F. at.] a place where papers 
or records are kept. A register, or record. An ecclesiastical 
oflieer, who had the care of records. 

CARTWRIGHT, s. a maker of carts. 

To CARVE, v. a. [ceorjan, Sax.] to cut or divide into seve- 
ral parts. To dissect or cut up a fowl or joint of meat at a 
table. To cut figures, or devices, in wood or stone. Neuterly, 
to exercise the trade of a sculptor ; to perform at table the 
office of supplying the company from the dishes. 

CA RVER, s. one who forms statues, or other likenesses, in 
wood, stone, or marble. In Cookery, one who cuts the meat. 

CARVING, s. the art of cutting images, or other like- 
nesses, in wood, stone, or marble. The figures carved. The 
act of cutting up and serving meat at table. 

CARUNCLE, s. [caruncula, Lat.] in Anatomy, a little 
piece of flesh. The caruncula lachrymalrs , are two small 
eminences in the inner corners of the eyes. 

CARUS, 5 . in Medicine, a species of the apoplexy, being 
a deprivation of the sense and motion, affecting the whole body ; 
yet the faculty of respiration is still left ; in short, the Cams 
differs little from a lethargy. 

CARYATIDES, s. in Architecture, a kind of order of columns, 
or pilasters, in the form of a woman dressed in long robes, and 
serving to support the entablement 

CASCADE, s. [cascade, Fr.] a fall of water from a higher 
to a lower place. A cataract. 

CASE, s . [caisse, Fr.] something made to cover or contain 
a thing ; a covering, sheath, or box. The skin of an animal* 
The outer part of a house, or building. A building un- 
finished. 

CASE, s. [cam, Fr.] the outward or external condi- 
tion, circumstance, or state of a person ; the state of a thing. 
In Medicine, the state of a body ; used with the particle in, 
and the word good, fat and plump ; and with^ the word bad, 
lean or emaciated. In Law, the representation of any fact, 
question, or the whole arguings of counsel on a particular 
point or circumstance of a trial. Case, in Grammar, implies 
the various changes which nouns in Greek and Latin undergo 
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in their several numbers, to express the several views or 
relations under which the mind considers things with regard to 
one another. In case implies, if it should happen. 

To CASE, u. a. to put in a case or cover. Figuratively, to 
surround or inclose, like a case. In Building, to cover with 
materials different from those in the inside. To skin, or strip 
off the skin. Neuteny, to represent an affair in all the various 
lights it will bear ; to put cases. 

To CASE-HARDEN, v. a . to prepare iron, so as to render 
its outward surface hard, and capable of resisting the file or 
any edged took 

CA'SEMATE, or CA'ZEMATE, s» in Fortification, a certain 
retired platform in the flank of a bastion ; for the defence of 
the moat or face of the opposite bastion ; a kiml of vault or 
arch of stone-work. 

CA'SEMENT, $. [casamcnto, Ital.] a window opening upon 
hinges. 

CASEOUS, a. [cascus, Lat.] resembling cheese ; cheesy. 

CA'SERN, s . [caserne, Fr.J a little room or lodgment 
erected between the rampart and the houses, in a fortified 
town, for the refreshment of the garrison. 

CASH, s. [from caissc , Fr.] in Commerce, the ready money. 

CASHEL, a city of Ireland, in the county of Tipperary, and 
in ancient times the metropolis of the kings of Munster. The 
Ua fail, or fatal stone, on which they were crowned, was kept 
in the cathedral, till prince Fergus, in 513, having obtained 
the Scottish crown, procured the use of it for his coronation 
at Duiistaffiiage, in Argyleshire : here it continued till the 
time of Keneth 11. who transferred it to Scone ; whence, in 
1-96, Edward 1. of England is generally supposed to have 
sent it to Westminster, where it still remains under the coro- 
nation chair. Many doubts, are, however, entertained of 
the identity of this stuae, which, according to the legend is 
the same that Jacob rested bis head upon, and afterwards 
consecrated. Cashel, which is neatly built, and well inhabited 
fur its size, sends one member to parliament, but has little 
trade. Its ancient cathedral, of which some majestic ruins re- 
main, is reputed to have been the first Christian stone edifice 
built iu Ireland. It is 8b miles S. W. of Dublin. Pop. 6917. 

CA'SHEW-NUT, the nut of the cashew-tree, which 
grows in the West Indies. The nut is of the shape and si/e 
of a hare’s kidney, the kernel sweet and pleasant, but between 
the layers of the shell is a caustic inflammable oil, which 
blisters the lips and tongue the moment it touches them. 

CA SH l Ell, s. [Aadwter, Tcut.J one who has the charge of 
money. 

To CASHIER, v. a. [casscr, Fr.] to discard ; to deprive of 
place or post. To annul ; to vacate. 

CASK, s. [casque, Fr.] a round, hollow cycloidal vessel, 
used for keeping liquors, provisions, or dry goods ; a barrel. 
A helmet ; armour for the head, from cassis, Lat. 

CA'SKET, s, a small box for jewels, or things of small di- 
mensions, but great value. Figuratively, any thing which 
contains something of great value. 

CASPIAN SEA , a great lake or sea of Asia, bounded by 
the country of the Calmuc Tartars on the N. ; by Bucharia 
and part of Persia on the E. ; by Persia on the S. ; and by 
Georgia and Circassia on the W. being about 680 miles in 
length from N. to S. and 260 in breadth from E. to W. 
Several great rivers fall into this sea, and yet it never seems 
to increase, though it has no communication with any other 
sea. It has strong currents, but no observable tide ; the 
water i$ brackish. It abounds in fish, which are thought to 
be better than in other seas. Lon. from 49. to 55. E. lat. 
from 37. to 47. N. 

CASQUE, cask, 8. [ casque, Fr. cassis, Lat.] a helmet; 
armour for the head : a poetical word. 
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To CA'SSATE, v. a. [casser, Fr. cassare, low Lat.] to 
vacate ; to invalidate ; to make void ; to nullify. 

CASSATION, s. [cassatio, Lat.] in Civil Law, the annul- 
ling or abrogating any proceeding. 

CASS AVI, or CA'SSADA, s. an American plant, of which 
the Americans make a kind of bread. 

CASSEL , a city of Germany, and capital town of Lower 
Hesse. It is divided into the Old and New Towns, the latter 
of which is well built and spacious. The castle, or palace, 
commands a delightful prospect, and has fine gardens and a 
curious cabinet. It is seated on the river Fulda, 40 miles 
S. E. of Paderborn. Lat. 51. 19. N. Ion. 9. 25. E. 

CASSIA, s. in Botany, a tree growing in Alexandria and 
in the West Indies, affording a clammy substance, used in the 
shops for a purge. Likewise, a fragrant spice, supposed to 
be the bark of a tree very like cinnamon. 

CA SSIMER, or CASSIMF/RE, or KERSEYMERE, s. 
the name of a thin twilled woollen cloth. 

CA'SSIOWAltY, s, a large bird of prey iu the East Indies. 

CA'SSOCK, s. [cosaque, Fr.] a close, long garment, worn 
by clergymen, when in their robes, under their gown. 

CA'SSONADK, s. in Commerce, cask sugar, or sugar put 
into casks or chests, after the first purification, but which hu* 
not. been refined. 

CASSWEKI), s. a plant, the same with shepherd’s pouch. 

To CAST, r. a. [preterit and part, passive cast ; kaster, 
Dan.] to throw with the hand ; to throw a net. ; to throw dice 
or lots ; to throw in wrestling ; to let fall ; to expose ; to shed, 
to moult ; to condemn in a trial or law-suit ; to lay aside as 
unfit to wear; to have an abortion, as a cow, when she slinks 
her calf; to compute, reckon, calculate; to contrive or plan out; 
to form or model a thing in a mould with inclkd metals. To 
cast aside, to lay by as useless. Used with down, to fling or 
throw from a high place. To cast an eye, to glance or look 
at. To vast a liyht, to reflect, or impart. Joined with away , 
to wreck or shipwreck, applied to sea affairs. To he cast 
down, to be disconsolate, low-spirited, or dejected on account 
of some misfortune. Used with out, to speak, give vent to, 
or utter with rashness and vehemence. Used with ujton, to 
be driven by violence of the wind, or stress of weather. Used 
with off, to discard ; to disburden one’s self of; to leave be- 
hind. Neuterly, to contrive; to turn the thoughts; to admit 
of a form, by casting or melting; to warp. 

CAST, s. the act of throwing a thing to a distance by the 
hands. A specimen, or stroke ; the particular motion of the 
eye ; a throw’, or chance of a throw’, at dice ; a mould, a form. 
In Painting, a shade or tendency to any colour. Exterior ap- 
pearance. Manner; air; mien- 

CA'STANET, s. [castancfta, Span.] an instrument, made 
of two little round pieces of wood or i\ory, hollowed like a 
spoon, and rattled between the fingers, to direct the time and 
measure of a dance. 

CAST-AWA Y, s. a person that is involved iu a multi- 
plicity of misfortunes, and seemingly abandoned by Pro- 
vidence. 

CASTELLAN, s. [castcllano. Span.] the governor or con- 
stable of a castle. 

CASTELLAN Y, s . the manor or loi lship belonging to a 
castle, or the territory of a city or town. 

CA'STELLATED, a. enclosed within a building or fortiia d 
place. 

CASTER, 8 . one who flings or throw’s. In Arithmetic, one 
who calculates or casts up accounts. 

CASTIGATION, s. f castiyatio, Lat.] punishment inflicted 
on a person in order to make him amend his faults ; penance ; 
correction; discipline; emendation. 

CASTIGATORY, a. punishing to make a person amend. 

2 R 
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CASTE LLE, NEW, or Toledo , a province of Spain, ‘200 
miles in length, and 180 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 
Estremadura and part of Leon ; on the N. by Old Castille ; 
on the E. and S. E. by Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia; and 
on the S. by Murcia and Andalusia. It is divided into three 
parts : A gran a to the N. ; Mancha to the E. ; and Sierra to 
the S. The air is pure and healthy; the land is mountainous, 
but produces in the N. fruits and wine, and in the S. good 
pastures and fine wool. Madrid is the capital. 

CASTE LLE, OLD, a province of Spain, about 190 miles 
in length, and 110 in breadth; bounded on the W. by Leon; 
on the N. by Biscay, Asturias, and Navarre; on the E. by 
Navarre and Aragon; and on the S. by New Castille. It pro- 
duces excellent wine; its plains are covered with herds of 
large and small cattle, particularly sheep, which yield the 
lanes! wool in Spain. Burgos is the capital. 

CA'STJNG, s. in Foumlcry, the running of metal into a 
mould. Contrivance. The act of throwing. 

CA'STINC-NET, &•. a net which is spread by throwing it 
in the water, used in tishing. 

CA'STLE, s. [castillam, Lat.] a place or edifice fortified by 
art or natui^to defend a town or city from an enemy. Castles 
in the air , imply sonic chimerical project. 

CASTLEBA R, a populous town of Ireland, in the county of 
Mayo, with a manufacture of linen, 3.0 miles N. of Galway, 
and 114 from Dublin. The assizes are held here and at 
Ballinrobe alternately. Population .0401. 

CA STL E- CA R Y, a to w i \ of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 12 miles S. E. of Wells, and 113 W. by S. of London. 

CASTLE-COMB , a town in Wiltshire, so called from its old 
castle. It formerly had a market, which is now disused, and 
is 17 miles N. W. of Chippenham, and 12 N. N. E. of Bath. 

CA'STLE-Rf'SIXU, a town in the county of Norfolk, which 
had a market, now disused ; its harbour is choked up with 
sand ; and the castle, whence it has its name, is in ruins; 
disfranchised ; population only 433 ; is governed by a mayor, 
and has an alms-house for 24 poor widows. It is 103 miles 
N. N. E. of London. 

CASTLETOWN , or Castle- Rushen , the principal place of 
the Isle of Man, near die S. coast, with a rocky and shallow 
harbour, which checks its commerce, and renders it inferior 
to Douglas in most respects. In the centre of the town, on a 
high rock, is a strong, beautiful castle, of free-stone, erected 
by Guttred, king of Man, about the year 9G0, who lies in- 
terred in it. At the entrance is a great stone chair for the 
governor, and two smaller for the deemsters; and beyond 
this court is a room where the keys sit. On the other side 
are seen the governor’s house, the chancery oflices, and good 
barracks. It is situated in lat. 53. 55. N. Ion. 4. 38. W. 

CA' STLETOW N, a town of Scotland, in Roxburghshire, 
built in 1793, on the LiddJo, at the influx of the Hermitage, 
with a population of about 3000 souls; 30 miles S. S. \V. of 
Jedburgh. 

CA'STLING, s, the young of a brute animal, which is 
cast before its time ; an abortion. 

CASTOR , called by the Saxons, Tkuang Cast on, i. e. 
Thong Castle , a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Mon- 
day, (said to he built by Hengist, on a tract of ground which 
he encompassed with an ox’s hide, cut into thongs, pursuant 
to a grant of Vortigern) 20 miles N. E of Lincoln, between 
Binbrook and Glandford Bridge. Population 1500. 

CA'STOR, s, a beaver, an amphibious animal, the feet of 
which have live toes, and the hinder ones formed for swim- 
ming, with a black, flat, and oval tail. Tn Astronomy, a 
moiety of the constellation Gcrnini, called also Apollo. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, s. in Meteorology* a fiery meteor, 
which sometimes appears in the form of one, two, or three 


balls, adhering to some part of a ship. When seen single, it 
is named Helena , and shews that the severest part of a storm 
is yet to come ; when double, called Castor and Pollux , and 
portends a cessation of a storm. In Astronomy, the two 
principal stars in the constellation Gemini. 

CASTO'REUM, s. LLat.] in Pharmacy, a liquid matter 
contained, in little bags, near the anus of the castor. It is a 
medicine not much esteemed at present. 

CASTRAMETA'TION, s . [castramctatio, Lat.] the art oi 
practice of encamping. 

To CA STRATE, i». a. [castro, Lat.] to geld. Figuratively, 
to cut sentences out of any hook. 

CASTRATION, s. the act of gelding. 

CA STKEL, CA STKRIL, *. a kind of hawk. 

CA SUAL, a. [casuel, Fr.] accidental; arising from. .chance; 
done without design ; happening contrary to the common 
laws of n«it uke ; depending on contingencies. 

CA SUALLY, ad, in an accidental manner; without design ; 
by chance; contingently. 

CASUALTY, s. an event that is not foreseen or intended ; 
a contingency. Figuratively, any accident which puts an end 
to a person’s life. 

CA SUIST, s. [ensnisfe, l’r.] one who studies and resolves 
nice points in eases of conscience. 

CASUISTICAL, a. belonging to cases of conscience, or 
practical parts of ethics. 

CASUISTRY, s. the science employed about, cases of con- 
science, or nice points in practical divinity or ethics. 

CAT, s. [chat, Fr.] a domestic animal which catches 
mice, reckoned the lowest order of the leonine genus, and 
supposed to see in the dark, or with the least glimmering 
of light, which may he owing to the faculty it has of con- 
tracting and dilating the pupil of the eye in an extraordinary 
manner. 

CATACIIRE'SIS, s. [ucira^pi/zni;, Gr.] in Rhetoric, is when 
a word whose natural meaning is good and innocent, is used 
abusively ; as, you arc a pretty fellow indeed , meaning, you 
are a sad wretch. 

C ATA C H R ESTICAL, a. applied to language, improper; 
far-fetched ; forced. 

CATACLYSM, s. [wrarXvfrftnv, Gr.] a deluge ; an inun- 
dation : used generally for the universal deluge. 

CATACOMBS, s . [from earn and wop fiat;, Gr.] grottoes or 
subterraneous cavities for the burial of the dead. 

CAT ACOUSTICS, s. [ranc and «uhw, Gr.] the science of 
reflecting sounds or echoes. 

CATALE'PSIS, s. [irnniXi^ir, Gr.] a disease, by which a 
person is rendered, in an instant, motionless and senseless, and 
continues in the same posture he was in when the fit seized 
him, with his eyes open, but without sight or understanding ; 
a species of apoplexy, or epilepsy. 

CATALOGUE, cat-a-log, s. [k-«r«Aoyoc, Gr.] a list or 
particular enumeration of things, in some order, wherein they 
are mentioned in separate lines or articles. 

CATALONIA, a province of Spain, bounded on the W. 
by Aragon, and a part of Valencia ; on the N. by the Py- 
renees ; and on the E. and S. by the Mediterranean and 
Valencia. Its greatest extent from E. to W. is 110 miles, 
and from N. to S. 140. The air is wholesome, and the 
mountains, which are numerous, are covered with forest and 
fruit trees. It abounds in wine, corn, and pulse, and has 
quarries of marble, and several sorts of mines. Barcelona 'a 
the capital. 

CATAMATIC, a. [tcaruypa, Gr. a fracture] that has the 
quality of consolidating the parts. 

CATAMITE, s. a person kept by the ancient Romans, and 
the modern Italians, for the vilest of purposes. 
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CATAMOU'NTAIN, s. [gAto-montcs, Span.] a fierce and 
wild animal, resembling* a cat. 

CATAPHRACT, s, [cat aphr actus, Lat.] a horseman in com 
plete armour. 

CATAPLASM, s. [c«ru7rX«^/ia, Or.] a poultice. 

CATAPULT, or CATAPU'LTA, s. [catapnlfa, Lat.J a 
military engine invented by the Syrians, for throwing stones, 
and sometimes huge darts or javelins of 10 or 12 feet m 
length. 

CATARACT, s. [karup/iKrq, Or.] in Natural History and 
Cosmography, a precipice in the middle of a river, caused 
by a rock stopping its stream, from whence the water falls 
with great violence and noise; a cascade; a waterfall. 
Among the most remarkable are those of the Nile in Africa; 
the Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara in America. 
In Medicine, a suffusion of* the eye, attended with total or par- 
tial loss of sight. 

CATARRH, ka-tarr, s. [kampptM, Gr.] in Medicine, de- 
fluxion of serous matter from the head or the mouth, aspera 
arteria, and the lungs, arising from a cold, or diminution of 
insensible perspiration, which occasions irritations. 

CATA'RRHAL, or CATA'RRHOUS, a. proceeding from, 
or relating to a catarrh. 

CATASTROPHE, ka-tas-tro-fe, s. [kitraarpn^t), Or.] in 
Poetry, the change or revolution in the last act of a play, or the 
turn which unravels the intrigue, and concludes the piece, 
figuratively, a dreadful event or accident, which terminates 
in a person's rum, misery, or death. 

CATCALL, s. a kind of short whistle, with a pea included 
in its inside, made use of at playhouses, to hinder an actor 
from proceeding in his part, and to shew disapprobation of any 
dramatic performance. 

To CATCH, v. a. [prefer. I ei itched, or caught, J have ditched, 
or have caught ; hctsui, llelg.] to seize or lay bold on suddenly 
with the hand. Figuratively, to intercept anything in motion. 
To pursue or take any thing that is running from one; to re- 
ceive any falling body, or prevent il from reaching the ground ; 
to receive a disease by infection; to contract; to seize sud- 
denly; to captivate, charm, or seize the affections, alluding to 
the taking prey in toils. Used neuterly, to be infectious ; to 
spread by coutagiou. Figuratively, to spread or increase from 
one to another, applied to bodies or things which lie near one 
another. 

CATCH, s. the act of seizing any thing which flies, or hides; 
a snatch ; the posture proper for seizing; an advantage taken ; 
hold laid on the thing caught ; profit ; a short interval of ac- 
tion. A taint ; any thing which fastens by a sudden spring, 
or by entering into a loop or cavity. In Music, a short song, 
sung in succession, one catching up the words as it were from 
another. A small ship, often spelled ketch . 

CATCHER, s. one who catches, or that in which any thing 
is caught. 

CATCIIFLY, s . in Botany, a genus of plants nearly allied 
to the campion. There are many species. 

CATCHPOLL, s . at present a word of reproach and con- 
tempt for a bailiff and his followers ; formerly used without re- 
proach for a sergeant at mace, or any other, who used to ar- 
rest men upon any just cause; a sergeant; a constable. 

CATCHUP, or CATSUP, $. a liquor extracted from mush- 
rooms, and used in sauces ; sometimes spelt ketchup . 

CATECHETICAL, kat-e-ket-e-kal, a. [from xari/x^, Gr.] 
consisting of questions and answers. 

CATECHETICALLY, ad. by way of question and an- 
swer. 

To CATECHISE, kat-e-kize, v. a. [carrixivt Gr.j to instruct 
by asking questions ; to examine or interrogate. 

CATECHISER, $• one who teaches by questions. 


CATECHISM, kat-e-ki/.m, s. [from * Gr.J a form 

of instruction by question and answer. According to the i li- 
turgy of the Church of England, an institution to be le arned 
by every person, before he is brought to he confirmed by the 
bishop. Originally it contained no more.* than a repetition of 
llic Baptismal Vow, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord's Prayer; but king James I. ordered the bishops to 
add to it a short and plain explication of the sacraments. 

CATECHIST, kat-e-kist, s . [xarijx t0T »/c, Gr.] one who 
teaches or instructs persons in the first principles of religion, 
by way of question and answer; a catechiser. 

CATECH If MEN, kat-e-ku-nicn, s. [kaTijxovperoc, Gr.] in 
the Primitive Church, a candidate for baptism. 

CATECHU MF/NICAL, a . belonging to a catechumen. 

CATEGO'RICAL, a. positive; absolute; affirmative; ade- 
quate ; equal to the thing to be expressed. 

CATEGO'RTCALLY, ad. in a positive, express, or absolute 
manner; plainly. 

CATEGORY, s . [kan/yopta, Gr.] in Logic, a system or as- 
semblage of all the beings ranged under one kind or genus, 
called in Latin, a predicament. 

CATENA'RIAN, a . [from catena, Lat.] relating to a chain ; 
resembling a chain. In Mathematics, the Catenarian Cam. 
is formed by a rope or chain buugiug freely between two points 
of suspension. 

To CATENATE, v. a. [from catimi, Lat.] to chain. 

CATENATION, s. the act of linking together, or connect- 
ing like a chain. A link, or regular connection. 

To CATER, v. n. to provide food; to buy in victuals. 

CATERER, s. a man employed to provide and buy in vic- 
tuals for a family ; the providore, or purveyor. 

CATKRKSS, s. a woman who buys in piovisions. 

CATERPILLAR, $. in Natural History, arentilc, fr«,m 
whence butterflies or moths are produced, covered with hair, 
formed of annular scales, having small holes on its sides Ibi 
respiration, with several feet, and furnished with a glutinous 
substance, which it emits from its mouth, and makes use of as 
ropes to <’ seend from any height. 

To CA TERWAUL, v. n. to make a noise like cats in their 
rutting time. Figuratively, to make a disagreeable noise ; to 
abandon one's self to lust. 

CATES, s. [ halter , Lelg.] nice and elegant food; cakes; or 
rich dishes. 

CATFISH, the name of a sea-fish in the West Indies, 
so called from its round head and large glaring eyes, !>y which 
it is discovered in hollow rocks. 

CATGUT, s. a sort, of cord, made of the intestines of cats 
or other animals, of which fiddle-strings are made ; a kind • f 
canvass with wide interstices for ladies’ work. 

CAT-HAIIPINCS, s. small ropes in a ship, ru. miner cn 
little blocks, from one side of the main shrouds to l 1 c other, 
near the neck, to force the shrouds tijdit, when il c ship rolls. 

CATHA RTIC, or CATHARTICAL, a. \n a apnkhr, Or.] 
cleansing. Applied in Medicine to purges, or those medicines 
which cleanse the body by stool ; but in a more extensive sense, 
to all kinds of medicines which cleanse the body. 

CATHA'RTICALNESS, s. the quality of purging. . 

CATHEAD, s. in Natural History, a fossil, consisting of 
nodules with leaves in it, of an iron stone, and found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven, in Cumberland. On board a Ship, a 
piece of timber with two shivers at one end, having a rope and 
block, to which is fixed a strong hook to trice up the anchor 
from the hawse to the top of the forecastle. 

CATHE'DRAL, a. episcopal, or containing the see or scat of 
a bishop; belonging to a cathedral. Figuratively, antique. 

CATHEDRAL, s. [icaOicpa, Gr.] the chief churcn of a 
diocese. 
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CATHETER, $. [«ra0«rj)p, Gr.] in Surgery, a hollow tube 
or instrument, usually of silver, and sometimes crooked, gene- 
rally thrust into the bladder, to assist the discharge of urine, 
when the passage is stopt by the stone, or any other dis- 
order. 

CATHO'LICISM, ka-thol-c-sizm, s. universality ; something 
common to ali of the same kind. 

CATHOLIC, a. [tfaffoXurac, Gr.] universal. Used some- 
times tor true, in opposition to heretical or schismatical. jRo- 
tnan Catholic , a title which the papists claim or arrogate to 
themselves* Catholic king , or majesty , the title of the king of 
Spain. 

CATHO'UCON, s. [KaffoXncov uxpa, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
remedy which cures all disorders; an universal preserva- 
tive. 

CATKINS, s. imperfect flowers hanging from trees, like a 
rope or cat’s tail, as in the willow, hazel, pine, &c. 

CATLING, s. [ kats leins , Tent.] in Surgery, a dismember- 
ing knife, used for cutting off any corrupted part of the body. 
In Botany, the down or moss growing about walnut-trees, re- 
sembling the hair of a cat. 

CATO'PTRICAL, a. relating or pertaining to catoptrics. 

CATOPTRICS, s. [from KuToirrpor, Or.] the doctrine of 
reflex vision ; or that part of optics which treats of light reflect- 
ed from mirrors or polished surfaces. 

CA'T’S-KY E, s . among Jewellers, a stone of the opal kind, 
but far inferior to it in beauty. 

CATS1LVER, s. in Natural History, a fossil composed of 
plain, parallel, flexible, elastic plates, and of a yellow or 
golden, white, silvery, or black colour. 

CATSUP, s . the juice of pickled mushrooms. See 
Catchup. 

CAT’S-TAIL, $. a kind of grass. Also, that long round 
substance which grows upon nut-trees, pines, &e. a catkin. 

CA ' TTEGAT , a gulf of the German ocean, between Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, by which the Baltic is entered 
through the three straits of the Sound and the Great and Little 
Belt. It is also called Skaggcrack. 

CA'TTERICK , a village in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
near Richmond, with a bridge over the river Swale, and a sort 
of cataract near it, ,0 miles S. E. of Richmond. Popul. 2921. 

CATTLE, s. a collective noun for four-footed animals, 
which serve either for tilling the ground or for food to man- 
kind ; distinguished into black cattlr , which comprehend 
horses, oxen, bulls, cows, and their young; and likewise 
into small cattle , under which are comprehended rams, 
ewes, lambs, goats, &c. Figuratively, persons ; a word of 
reproach and contempt, as it places the human species on a 
level with brutes. 

GAVALCA'DE, s. [Fr.] a pompous procession, formerly on 
horseback, hut now generally in coaches. 

CAVALI ER, s. [cavalier, Fr.] a knight, gentleman, or sol- 
dier who rides on horseback; a horseman. A gay, sprightly, 
military man. Figuratively, a term of reproach given to those 
who adhered to king Charles in opposition to the parliament. 
In Fortification, a mount or elevation of earth in a fortress, on 
which to raise cannon for scouring the field. 

CAVALIER, a. gay, sprightly, warlike ; brave, generous, 
polite. Sometimes in a quite contrary sense, *. e. proud, 
haughty, disdainful. 

CAVALl'ERLY, ad. in a brave or polite manner. But, 
by the popular writers of king Charles's time, used for a dis- 
dainful, haughty, and arrogant manner. 

CAVALRY, s. [1 cavalerie , Fr.] soldiers who fight and 
march on horseback, divided into horse and dragoons. The 
horse never serve but on horseback, being named likewise 
troopers or heavy cavalry. The dragoons fight either on 


horseback or on foot, as occasion requires, and are named 
light-horse. When an army is drawn up in battle array, the 
cavalry are posted in the wings ; and bodies of cavalry ranged 
in order of battle are termed squadrons. 

CA'VAN , a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
bounded 011 the W. and S. W. by Leitrim and Longford ; 
on the N. W. and N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan; 
on the N. E. by Monaghan; and on the E. and S. by 
East and West Meath. It is about 47 miles long and 23 
broad, and contains 30 parishes, about 40,000 houses, and 
228,0.00 inhabitants. In many parts it is open, bleak, and 
dreary, but from Cavan to Lough Earne it is fertile, well 
wooded, and extremely picturesque. At the foot of the 
hills are many beautiful lakes. The linen manufacture is 
carried on hero pretty extensively, its yearly trade in it 
having been averaged at 68,2001. Its capital, Cavan, has 
barracks for a troop of horse, and is GO miles N. W. of 
Dublin. Population 2149. 

To CAVATE, v, a. [cavo, Lat.] to scoop, bore, or dig, any 
solid matter into a hollow ; to make hollow. 

CAVA'/ 1 ON, s. (from cavo, Lat.] in Architecture, the 
hollowing or under-digging of the earth for ctdlarage; al- 
lowed to bo the sixth part of the height of the whole 
building. 

CA U' CASUS, a chain of mountains in Asia, which ex- 
tend from the Black to the Caspian Sea, inhabited by seven 
distinct nations, each speaking a different language, mostly, 
however, Christians; namely, the Turcomans, the Abkas, 
the Circassians, the Ossi, the Kisti, the Lesguis, and the 
Georgians. These mountains are said to he the highest in 
Asia, and their summits, passable in many places only by nar- 
row paths, are perpetually covered with snow. The lower 
parts abound in honey, corn, wine, fruits, yom, a species 
of grain resembling millet, but cultivated like rice; hogs, 
and horned cattle. The vines grow winding round the high 
trees. 

CAUDLE, s. [ chadcav , Fr.] a mixture made with beer, 
oatmeal, &c. sometimes with water, oatmeal, spices, and a 
small dash of wine, used by women in their lying-in. 

To CAU'DLE, v. a. to make caudle; to mix as caudle. 

CAVE, s. [fmr, Fr.] a hollow place made in a rock or under 
ground, which runs in a horizontal direction; a cavern; a 
den. Figuratively, a hollow thing. Synon. Cave is a ha 
bitation under ground, made either by art or nature. Cell is 
some little dwelling raised above the ground. We dig a 
cave; wc build a cell. 

To CAVE, v. n. to dwell in a cave, or subterraneous place. 
Actively, to make hollow; to excavate. 

CAVEAT, s. [Lat.] in Law, a kind of procc?ss in the spiritual 
court to stop the probate of a will, the granting letters of ad- 
ministration, or the institution of a clerk to a benefice, &c. 
Roll. Rep. 191. 

CA'VEllN, s. [( caverna , Lat.] a hollow place under 
ground. 

CAVERNED, a. full of caverns ; hollow ; excavated ; un- 
dermined. Figuratively, dwelling in a cavern. 

CAVE RNOUS, a. full of caverns or hollow places. 

CAVETTO, s. [Ital.] a hollow member, or round concave 
moulding, containing a quarter of a circle. 

CA VEZON, or CAVE'SSON, s. [cavesson, Fr.] a 
sort of nose-band, of iron, leather, or wood, clapt upon the 
nose of a horse to wring it, in order to supple and break 
him in. 

CAUGHT, part. pret. of Catcii. 

CAVIARE, CAVEA'RE, or CAVI'ER, $. [Ital.] the hard 
rocs of sturgeon salted, made into small cakes, and dried in 
the sun, first brought from Constantinople. 
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To CA'VJL, v. a . [caviller, Fr.] to raise frivolous objections. 
Neuterly, to receive or treat with objections. 

OA'VIL, s. a groundless or frivolous objection. 
CAVILLA'TION, or CA'VILLING, s. a disposition, incli- 
nation, or quality of raising groundless objections, or finding 
fault with things without reason. 

CA VILLER, s , [ cavillator , Lat] one who makes ground- 
less, frivolous, cr impertinent objections. 

CA'VILLINGLY, ad. objecting in a groundless or frivolous 
manner ; captiously doubtful or argumentative. 

CA'VILLOUS, a. fond of objecting, or making groundless 
objections; unfair, or captious in debate. 

CA'VIN, s. [Fr.] a natural hollow, fit to cover a body of 
troops, and favour their approaches. 

CAWITY, s. [rv/ vitas, Lat.] hollowness ; a hollow. 

CALK, s. in Natural History, a coarse talky spar. 

CAU'KY, a. resembling cauk; of the qualities of cauk. 

CAUL, s. [caul, Brit.] a kind of netting or hair cap, used 
by women to enclose their hair in ; the hinder part of a 
woman's cap; the silk netting in the inside of a wig, on which 
the rows of curls arc sewed. Figuratively, a kind of net. In 
Anatomy, the omentum, or reticulum, a membrane in the ab- 
domen. A membrane found on the head of some, chihlrcu at 
their birth, superstitiously supposed to indicate good fortune 
to the child* and to be an infallible preservative from drown- 
ing, even to a purchaser of it. 

CAULTFEROUS, a. [from vaults and Jcro, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, applied to such plants as have a true stalk. 

CAULIFLOWER, (generally pronounced eolhjloteer) 
[from vaults, Lat.] in Botany, a species of cabbage, first 
brought from Cyprus, and not raised to sufficient perfection to 
be sold in the market till 1680. 

CAITSABLE, a. [from causa , Lat.] that may be produced 
or effected by some cause. 

CAU'SAL, a. relating to causes; implying causes. 

CAUSATION, the art expressive of eimsinsj. 

CAli'SATl VK, «. that expresses a cause nr reason. 

CAUSA'TOR, s. a causer ; an author. 

CAUSE, (the s. in this word and its derivatives is usually 
pronounced like z ) s. [causa, Lat.] that which makes a thing 
begin to be ; that which produces any thing. A first cause, 
is that which operates of itself, and from its own proper power 
or virtue. A secondary cause, is that which derives its power 
from some other. Figuratively, the reason or motive for any 
undertaking. In a Law sense, the matter iu dispute, or sub- 
ject of a law-suit. 

To CAUSE, v. a. to produce any effect; to effect. 

CAU'SELESK, «. derived from no cause. Without just 
grounds, reasons, or motives. 

CAUSELESSLY, ad. in a groundless manner; without 
foundation ; without reason ; unjustly. 

CAU'SER, s. he that produces, or the agent by which any 
thing is effected or produced. 

CAU'SEY, or CAU SEWAY, s. [<• haussee, Fr.] away raised 
and paved ; a massive collection of stones, stakes, and fascines, 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber ; or an elevation of viscous 
earth well beaten together, serving as a narrow road or path in 
wet and marshy places. Causey is most proper. 

OAU'STIC, or CAU'STICAL, a. [rawimw c, Or.] in Medi- 
cine, that operates like fire, both with respect to the heat it 
occasions, and the consumption it causes in the parts to which 
it is applied. 

CAU'STIC, s. in Medicine, a remedy which operates 
like fire, by destroying the vessels of the part to which it. 
is applied. It is used to eat off proud flesh, fungus, 
tire, 

CAU'TELOUS, n. [ca u tcleux, Fr.] wary, cautious, circum- 


spect. Sometimes used in a bad sense for wily, tunning, 
treacherous, deceitful. 

CAUTERIZATION, s. the act of consuming flesh by burn- 
ing-hot irons, or caustic medicines. 

To CAUTERIZE, v. a. [cauteriscr, Fr.] in Surgery, to eat 
or consume a part by the application of a cautery. 

CAUTERY, s. [from Knita, Or.] See Caustic. 

CAUTION, s. [cau tio, Lat.] a prudent manner of acting ; 
wariness ; foresight ; warning. Security for. 

To CAUTION, v. a. to warn ; to give notice of a danger. 

CAUTIONARY, a. given as a pledge or a security. 

CAUTIOUS, a. [enufus, Lat.] gtiaiding against any sus- 
pected trick ; wary; watchful. 

CAUTIOUSLY, ad. iu a wary attentive manner. 

CAUTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of taking such mcasir.es 
as may prevent any misfortune ; a prudent wary conduct ; 
watchfulness; vigilance; circumspection ; prudence. 

To CAW, v. n. [formed from the sound] to make a. noise 
like a crow, raven, or rook. 

CA'WOOD, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Wednesday, and a manufacture of ho|>-saching, 
1*2 miles S. of York, and 187 N. W. of London. Pnpu. 1173. 

CJ'A'YYLV, a small post town in Cambridgeshire, with a 
market on Tuesday, 10 miles W. by S. of Cambridge, and 49 
X. of Loudon. Population 417. Also, a town in Norfolk. 

CA YENuXE, a town and island of South America, on the 
coast of Guayana, about 00 miles in ciicunifere nee, separated 
from the continent by a very nut row channel. The smface is 
low and rnarshv, covered with forests ; the soil is a black 
sand, covering a lo.miy clay. The pastures lied a grc.it num- 
ber of horses, sheep, goats, and cattle, which mam at will ; 
and there are plantations of sugar, cocoa, eotli e, indigo, maize, 
cassia, and vanilla. The beef, million, ami poultiy me ex- 
cellent. It. belongs to the French, who first settled here in 
102.0. Lon. 03. 15. W. lat. 4. 00. N. 

CA'YMAN, s. the American alligator. 

To CEASE, v. n. [ cesso , Lat.] to forbear or discontinue an 
action or custom a person is engaged in. To rest, used with 
from. To stop. To fail ; to be extinct, or at an end. Ac- 
tively, to put a stop or an end to. Synon. W e finish by 
putting the last band to a work. We clusl in quitting it en- 
tirely. We leave off in discontinuing. 

CEASE, $. death or extinction, perhaps for decease. 

CE.VSELF.SS, a. without stop, intermission, pause, respite, 
or discontinuation ; without end ; incessant; perpetual. 

CE'CJTY, s. [arcitas, Lat.] blindness; privation of sight. 

CECUTIENCY, s. [from aveus, Lat.] a tendency to blind- 
ness ; dimness of sight. 

CE'DAR, s. \ecdrus. I/at.] in Botany, a famous tree, a 
native of mount Libanus, nuntiuned in Scripture, as remark- 
able for its height and the extent of its branches. It is uu 
evergreen, prodigiously thick, and resembles a pyramid. 

To CEDE, c. a. [ccdo, Lat.] to yield ; to resign; to sub* 
mit ; to give up to another. Nc.utcrly, to resign, or give up. 

CE'PRINE, a. [cede in us, Lat.] of or belonging to the 
cedar- tree. 

To CEIL, ?*. a. [ calo , Lat.] to overlay, or cover tlie inner 
roof of a building. 

CELLING, s. the upper part or roof of a room. 

CF/LANDINK, s. [chiUdoneum, I.at.] a genus of plants 
nearly allied to the poppy, differing therefrom in its seed-vessel 
being a pod. There are three British species. 

CE'LATURE, s. [eedatura, Lat.] the art of engraving or 
cutting in figures. 

CELEBES , or Macassar , an island of Asia, in the Indian 
Ocean, S. of the Philippines, E. of Borneo, and W. of the 
Moluccas. It is 060 miles from N. to S. and so chequered by 
2 S 
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large buys, that its breadth is commonly not above 00 miles. 
The K. side of the island is sometimes called Celebes, and the 
W. Macassar. The heat would be insupportable but for the 
N. winds, and the rains, winch last constantly fail live days 
before and after the full moon, and during the two months 
that the sun is nearly vertical. The fruits are ripe at all times 
of the year; in the forests are large herds of deer, wild hogs, 
and large ferocious monkeys. The chief enemies of the mon- 
keys are the serpents, which are continually in pursuit of them ; 
the larger swallowing them whole, and the smaller ensnaring 
them by art, seizing on them, and drinking their blood. No 
country in the woild is furnished with a greater variety of 
poisons. The Dutch have several forts and settlements here, 
the chief of which is Macassar. The natives are Mohamme- 
dans, of an olive colour, low of stature, but strong and 
hardy. The N. K. point of the island is in lat. 1. 42. N. Ion. 
122. 14. K. 

To CELEBRATE, v. a. [ celtbro , I/at.] to make honour- 
able men! ion of; to make a thing famous. Figuratively, to 
praise or commend ; to enumerate the blessings received 
from the Divine Bring, with a heart full of gratitude; to per- 
form the solemn riles appropriated to any particular clay 
or festival. Syxon. Famous, celebrated, and unowned , 
are equally applicable to persons or things ; hut illustrious 
to persons only, at least when we would be nice in our choice 
of words. 

CELEBRATION, s. [ relrbrutio , Lat.] the performance of 
any rite appropriated to some festival or solemnity. Figura- 
tively, praise, fame, renown, memorial, or honourable 
mention. 

CELE'BRIOIJS, se-le-bre.-us, a. [eeleber, Lat.] famous. 

CKLEBRIOUSLY, ad. in a famous manner; in such a 
manner as to communicate fame. 

CELF/BUIOI-SNESS, s. renown, fame, or qualities which 
are the objects of esteem and approbation. 

CELF.'BRITY, s. [relebritas, l/at.] the performing any rite; 
renown, fame. Public and splendid transaction. 

CELE'llIAC, s. a species of parsley; also called turnip - 
rooted celery. 

CELERITY, s. \ederitas, Lat.] swiftness of motion. 

CE LERY, s. in Botany, a species of parsley. 

GELE'STIAL, a. [adrstis, I .sit.] in the heavenly regions; 
belonging to heaven, or angelical. Used substantively for an 
inhabitant of heaven. 

CELESTIALLY, ad. in a heavenly manner. 

To CELESTIFY, v. a. [from ca lrstis, Lat.] to communi- 
cate or endue with the properties of heaven. 

CELE'STINS, in Church History, a religious order of 
Christians, reformed from the Bernardinos by pope Celostin V. 
Their rules are divided into three parts; the first, of the pro- 
vincial chapters, and the elections of superiors ; the second 
contains the regular observances ; and the third, the visitation 
and correction of the monks. The Celesiins rise two hours 
after midnight to say matins. They cat no flesh at any time 
except when they are sick ; they fast every Wednesday and 
Friday, to the feast of the exaltation of the Holy Cross ; and 
from that feast to Easier, every day. 

CELIAC, a. [from k :oi\fa, Gr.] relating to the lower-belly. 
Celiac Passion, a sort of diarrhnea, or flux of the belly, in 
which the aliment is extruded, either crude or chyliticd, instead 
of excrements. 

CELIBACY, s. [from ccclebs, Lat.] the unmarried or single 
state, opposed to marriage. 

CELIBATE, s. [ccdibatus, Lat.] a single life ; the same as 
Celibacy. 

CELL, s. [ cella , Lat.] a hollow-place; a small house, 
apartment, or chamber, wherein the ancient monks used to 


dwell in their retirement; a small or close apartment in a 
prison. In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or cavities, wherein 
fluids or other humours are lodged. In Botany, u vacuity in 
a capsule for lodging the seed. They have either one cell,as in 
primrose ; two, as in thornapple ; three, as in lily ; four, as in 
spindktree ; five, as in rue ; six, as in asarabacca, &e. It 
also signifies the vacuity in the tips that contain the dust. In 
Natural History, the little divisions or partitions of bee-hives, 
in which the honey is stored. 

CELLAR, s. [eel/a, Lat.] in Building, a place under 
ground for keeping s Lores, or the lowest room of a house. 

CE'LLERAGE, s. the part of a building appropriated to 
cellars ; cellar-room. 

C ELLA HI ST, CELLARER, or CE'LLERER, s. [cdlarius, 
Lat.] the butler in a religions house. 

CELLULAR, a. [from cdlula , Lat.] consisting of, or 
abounding in little cells or cavities. 

CELLULE, s. a little cell or cavity. 

CELS1TUDE, s. [cdsitudo, 1 .at.] height, tallness, sta- 
ture. Also, a note of dignity for certain persons iu high 
office. 

CELTIC, a. belonging or relating to the Celts. 

GF/MKNT, s. [cwmenluM, Lat.] any glutinous substance, 
used to stick two bodies together, as glue or mortar. Figu- 
ratively. that which forms a bond of union between friends. 

To CEMENT, v. a. to unite by some glutinous substance, 
such as mortar, tfx. Figuratively, to unite in the bonds of 
friendship, or by some common tit? of interest. 

To CEMENT, r. n. to join together, so as not tube easily 
divided. In Sin gory, applied to broken bones. 

CEMENTATION, s. the act of joining bodies together by 
cement. 

CEMETRY, 5. [itM/niri/pioi', Gr.] a place wherein dead 
bodies are buried ; a church-vard ; a burying-ground. 

CENATORY, a. jlVom eeno, Lat.) relating to supper. 

CENOBITICAL, «. [mjij'o? and /k'of, Gr.] living in com- 
munity. 

CENOTAPH, s. [k>hV mifl Gr.] an honorary mo- 

nument for a person buried in another place; such are most 
of the monuments in Westminster abbey. 

To CENSE, v. a. [nieenser, Fr.] to perfume with incense. 
Contracted from incense, and used only in poetry. 

CENSER, s. [ cnccusuir , Fr.] the pan or vessel iu which in- 
cense is burnt. A fire-pan. 

CENSOR, s. [Lat.] a Roman magistrate employed to sur- 
vey and rate the people, and to inspect and correct their man- 
ners. Used by moderns to signify a morose person, given to 
find fault with, and censure others. 

CENSOTUAN, a. relating to a censor. 

CENSO'RIOIJS, a . morosely animadverting on the faults 
of others. Used with of or upon , before the object of cen- 
sure. 

CENSO'RIOUSLY, ad. in a severe manner; condemning 
the foibles of others with the greatest rigour. 

CENXO'RIOUSNESS, s. a disposition or habit of finding 
fault with the actions of others. 

CENSORSHIP, s. the office of a censor; or the time 
which he continues in his office. 

CENSURABLE, a. liable to be found fault with; worthy 
of censure ; blameable ; culpable. 

CENSURABLENESS, s. the quality which makes a thing 
the object of blame or censure ; culpability. 

CENSURE, s . [emura, Lat.] the act of blaming or noting 
the defects which make any thing blameable ; a reproof or re- 
primand given by a person in authority. In Ecclesiastical 
Government, a punishment inflicted on a person for some re- 
markable misdemeanour. 
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To CENSURE, v. a. [i crnsurcr , Fr.] to reprove a person 
publicly for some misdemeanor, applied to the reproofs of a 
superior ; to reprimand ; blame; or find fault with. 

OE'NStJRER, s. a person who is fond of taking notice of 
the faults of others ; one who is addicted to reproving others 
for their defects ; a censor. 

CENT, s. [an abbreviation of centum , Lat.] in Commerce, 
used to express the profit or loss arising from the sale of any 
commodity, the rate of commission, exchange, or the interest 
of money, &c. and signifies the proportion or sum lost, &c. in 
every 100; thus 10 percent . loss implies that the seller has 
lost 10 pounds on every 100 pounds of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. 

CE NTAUR, s. [vent mints, Lat.] an imaginary or chimerical 
being, represented by ancient poets as half a man and half a 
horse. In Astronomy, a constellation in the southern hemis- 
phere, joined with the Wolf, containing 13 stars. 

CENTAURY, s. a plant, the root of which is esteemed in 
fluxes, dysenteries, spitting of blood, and recommended by 
some in all diseases arising from the obstructions of the mese- 
raic veins. 

C E'NTKNAR Y, s. [centenarius, Lat.] the number of a hundred. 

CENTE'SIMAL, a. [ernfrsimus, Lat.] hundredth. 

CENTIFO'LIOUS, a. [from centum and folium, Lat.] having 
a hundred leaves. 

CE NTIPEDE, s. [centum and pcs, Lat.] a poisonous insect 
in the West Indies, called by the English forty-tcgs. 

CE NTO, .<?. | Lat.] in Poetry, a piece wholly composed of 
verses from other authors, wherein sometimes whole lines, and 
at others half verses, arc borrowed, but set down in a new 
order, and applied to a subject different from that in which 
they were originally introduced. 

CK'NTR A L, a. relating to the centre, or placed in the centre 
or middle. Central fora s, arc those by which a body tends 
to, or removes from, the centre. 

CF/NTUALLY, ad. entirely; perpendicularly; in a manner 
relating to the centre of gravity. 

CENTRE, s. [centrum, Lat.] in its primary sense, a point 
equally remote from either of the extremities of a line, figure, 
or body; or the* point or middle of a line or plane, which 
divides it into two equal parts. The centre of a circle , is a 
point within it, from whence all lines drawn to the circumfer- 
ence are equal. Centre of < tjrantafion , or attraction , is that 
point to which a planet is impelled in its motion by the force 
of gravity. Centre of gravity , is that point about which all 
the parts of a body, in any situation, balance each other. 
Centre of motion , is that point which remains at rest, while all 
the other parts of the hotly move about it. Centre of oscilla- 
tion f is that point in which, if the whole gravity of the pendu- 
lum were collected, the time of its vibration would receive no 
alteration. Centre of percussion, is that point in which the 
force of a stroke is the greatest possible. Centre , is used 
figuratively for the earth, which in the Ptolemaic system is 
placed in the centre. 

To CF/NTRE, v. a. to fix on, or as a centre; to tend to, or 
be collected together, as in a centre. Used neutcrly, to meet, 
like rays in a centre ; to be placed in the centre of the mundane 
system. 

CENTRIC, or CENTRICAL, a. placed in the centre. 

CENTRIFU GAL, a. [centrum and fngio, Lat.] that endea- 
vours to fly or recede from its centre or fixed place ; so that 
the force of any body moving in a circular or curvilinear orbit, 
that strives to fall off from the axis of its motion in a tangent 
to the said orbit, is called the centrifugal force . 

CENTRIPETAL, a. [centrum and /Wo, Lat.] tending to- 
wards the centre. Centripetal force , is that by which a body 
tends, acts or is impelled towards the centre. 


GENTRY, s . See Sentry, or Sentinel. 

CENTUPLE, rt. [cent up lex, Lat.] a hundred-fold. 

To CRNTU'PLE, or CENTU'PLICATE, r. a. to m*ke a 
hundred-fold ; to repeat a hundred times. 

CENTU'KJAL, a. of or belonging to a century ; happening 
but once in a century ; secular. 

To CEN TUTU ATE, i*. a. [centurio, Lat.] to divide into 
hundreds. 

CENTURIA'TOR, s. an historian who divides time into 
centuries, or spaces consisting of a hundred years. 

CENTU'RION, s. [centurio, Lat.] a military officer among 
the Romans, who commanded a hundred men. 

CENTURY, s. [centurio, Lat.] in Chronology, a period of 
one hundred years, in Church History, the method ot com- 
puting by centuries is generally observed, commencing fiom 
the time of our Saviour’s incarnation ; in which sense we say, 
the first, second, third century, &c. The word is sometimes 
used simply for a hundred. 

CEPHALALGY, s. \Kttjm\u\yia, Gr.] the headache. 

CEPHALIC, a. [from km/miX*/, Gr.] in Medicine, applied to 
remedies for disorders in the head. 

CEP HA L O' AY A , or Cffdnnia , a considerable island of 
Greece, S. W. of Livadia, and N. XV. of the Morea. It is 40 
miles long, and from 10 to *20 broad, and is fertile in oil, and 
excellent muscadine wine; the climate is warm, and the trees 
blossom throughout the year. It was fonneily subject to the 
Venetians, but is now a member of the Ionian republic, under 
the protection of Great Britain. Argostoli is the capital. Lat. 
38. 1*2. N. Ion. ‘20. 50. E. 

CERASTES, s. [*q>d<rrr/c, Gr.] a serpent having horns, or 
supposed to have them. 

CERATE, s. [from ccra , Lat.] in Medicine, a kind of stiff 
ointment, softer than a plaster, made of oil, wax, and other 
ingredients, used externally. 

CK'KATED, a. [ceratus, Lat.] covered with wax or cerate. 

CERBERUS, the name of a fabulous dog w ith three heads, 
which watched the gates of hell, or hades. 

To CERE, v. a. [from ccra, Lat.] to cover with wax. 

CK'REBEL, s. [cerebellum, Lat.] part of iho brain. 

CE REBRUM, $. [Lat.] the brain properly so called. See 
Brain. 

CERECLOTH, s. a cloth covered or spread with cerate or 
other ointment, used for wounds and bruises. # 

CEREMENTS, .<?. [from erra, Lat.] cloths dipped in melted 
wax or gum, in which dead bodies were formerly wrapped 
when embalmed. 

CEREMO NIAL, a . that relates to a ceremony, or external 
rite. Figuratively, consisting in mere external show ; formal. 
Substantively, an external rite, or book containing the cere- 
monies to be observed in religious worship. 

CEREMO'N 1 ALNESS, s. the quality of abounding in ex- 
ternal rites, and modes of worship; the mere external show of 
devotion, piety* or virtue. 

CEREMO'NIOUS, a. consisting in external *or outward 
rites ; superstitious, or fond of ceremonies ; formal ; too much 
given to the practice of external acts of civility and polite 
address. Figuratively, awful. 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a polite and civil manner. 

CE'REMONY, s. [eeremonia, Lat ] an assemblage of several 
actions, forms, and circumstances, in ordc** to render a thing 
more solemn ; an outward rite, an external form in religion ; 
polite address. Master of the ceremonies , an officer instituted 
by king James T. for the more honourable reception of ambas- 
sadors and strangers of (inality. He wears about his neck a 
chain of gold, with a medal under the crown of Great Britain, 
having on one side an emblem of peace, with this motto, beati 
pac\fici ; and on the other an emblem of war, with Die a 1 1 
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mon droit. His salary is 300/. per ann. he has his assistant 
and marshal of the ceremonies both under him. 

CE RES, in the Heathen Mythology, the inventress of agri- 
culture, and goddess of corn and husbandmen. 

CERI'NTHIANS, in Church History, heretics, the followers 
of Ceiintlms, who lived and published his heresies in the time 
of (lie apostles themselves. They did not allow that God was 
the author of the creatures, hut that the world was created by 
an inferior power. They attributed to this Creator an only 
Son, born in time and different from the world. They admit- 
ted several angels and inferior powers; maintained that the law 
and th<» prophets came not from God, but from angels ; and 
that the God of the Hebrews was only an angel. They distin- 
guished between Jesus and Christ, and said, that Jesus was a 
mere man, horn like other men, of Joseph and Mary; but that 
he excelled all others in pnidcuce and wisdom ; that Jesus 
being baptized, tin* Christ of the supreme God, that is, the 
Holy Ghost, descended upon him ; and that by the assistance 
of this Christ, Jesus performed his miracles. A was partly to 
refute this sect that St. John wrote his Gospel. 

CERXE ABBEY, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market oil 
Wednesday. It stands on the river Cernc, in a pleasant vale, 
surrounded with steep chalk hills, on one of which. Trundle 
hill, a little to the N. is a gigantic figure of a man, ISO feet in 
height, with the left hand extended, and in the right, which is 
erected, a club, cut in the chalk : it covers nearly an acre, 
and is repaired about once in 7 years, by cleansing ihe fmrov.s, 
■and filling them with fresh chalk. It is 6 miles N. N. \V. <4 
Dorchester, and 120 W. by S. of London. Population 1200. 

CERTAIN, a. [errfus, I. at.] that cannot he duiicd with- 
out obstinacy ; resolved, or determined ; sure, so as to admit 
of no doubt; indubitable; unfailing; regular; settled. Some, 
indefinitely ; as, “ a certain place.* 1 

CERTAINLY, ad. without doubt, question, or scruple. 

CERTAINTY, s. regularity; settled state. Exemption 
from failure, or doubt. It is divided by .Metaphysicians into 
Certainty of truth, when words are so put together in pro- 
positions as exactly to express the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas, as expresse d in any proposition ; and ‘Jdly, 
Certainty of knowledge, or the perceiving the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, as expressed in any proposition ; this 
is called the knowing or being certain of the truth of any 
proposition. A physical certainty, depends on the evidence 
of sense. A mathematical certainty, is what no man doubts 
of, as that 100 is more than 1. A moral certainty , depends 
for proof on a due connection of circumstances, and clear- 
ness of testimony, and when these concur, cannot be doubted 
of without, obstinacy. Figuratively, an event which must 
necessarily and unavoidably happen. 

CF/RTES, scr-tez, ad. [Fr.] certainly; in truth; in sooth. 

CERTI'FICATK, s. [from certijico, low Lat.] a testimony 
given in writing, to ceitify or make known any truth. Figu- 
latively, any testimony. 

To CF/RT1FY, v. a. [< certifier , Fr.] to give certain notice 
of a thing. 

CEllTIORA'RI, s. [Lat.] a writ issued out of the Chan- 
cery, or court of King’s Bench, directed to an inferior 
court, to call up the records of a cause therein depend- 
ing- 

CE'RTITUDK, s. [ cc.rtiludo , Lat.] an act. of the judgment, 
importing the adhesion of the mind to the proposition it 
affirms, or the strength of evidence which occasions that 
adhesion; freedom from doubt. See Ckutainty. 

CERVICAL, a. [ ccrvicalis , Lat.] belonging to, or situated 
in the neck. 

CERVIX, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the hind part of the neck, 
opposed to the jugulum, throat, or fore part. 


CERU LEAN, or CERU'LEOUS, c*. [< ccemleus , Lat.] blue, 
or sky-coloured. 

CERU MEN, s. [Lat.] ear-wax. 

CERUSE, s. [cerussa, Lat.] white-lead reduced to a pow- 
der, diluted with water, and formed into a paste. 

CESAREAN, a. in Anatomy, the Cesarean section , is the 
cutting a child from its mothers womb, when it cannot he 
otherwise extracted ; which circumstance, it is said, first gave 
the name of Cesar , to the Romish family so called. 

CKSPI1TTIOUS, a. [from cespcs, Lat.] made of turfs. 

C ESS, s. a tax ; the act of levying rates, or taxing. 

To CESS, v. a. to rate; to lay charge on. 

CESSATION, s. [cessatio, Lat.] a pause, rest, stop, or 
vacation, including the idea of a change from a state of acti- 
vity to that of rest. Figuratively, a truce, or forbearance of 
hostile acts between two armies, without a peace. 

CESSA'YIT, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ, which lies against a 
person who has not paid his rent, or performed his due service 
for the space of two years, and has not sufficient goods and 
chattels to make an equivalent distress. 

CF.SSIIM'LITY, s. [from cession, 1 at.] the quality of receding 
or giving way without resistance. 

CESS IDLE, a. [ctssinn, Lat.] easy to give way. 

CESSION, s. [ cession , Fr.] the art of yielding or giving 
way to a stroke or force without resistance. In Common 
Law, on act whereby a person transfers his right to another. 

CF/SSIOXAE Y, a. implying a resignation. 

CESSMENT, s. an assessment, or tax. 

LESSOR, s. [from ccsso, Lat.] in Law, a person who ceas- 
eth or neglccteth to pay rent, or perform a duty, so long, that 
a writ of cessavit may be taken out against him. 

CE'STUS, s. [Lat.] a girdle, which the poets ascribe to Venus, 
and pretend that it adorned the wearer with irresistible charms. 

(■ETA'CEOUS, a. [from trie, l.at.J resembling a whale; 
of the whale kind. 

CE' YLOX, or in Arabic, Snrrndib, a large and moun- 
tainous island of Asia, in the Indian Ocean, E. of Cape 
Comorin, on the coast of Coromandel, about 270 miles in 
length, and 140 in its greatest breadth. It produces large 
quantities of cinnamon, and its pepper is of superior qua- 
lify. Here is a great vaiiety of wood for all uses; hut 
the most remarkable tree in the island is the tallipot, of 
which, one of the leaves will cover 10 men, and protect 
them from rain. It abounds in corn, nee, elephants, buf- 
faloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs, jackals, monkeys, 
tigers, and bears. In some places are mines, whence are 
got rubies, sapphires, topazes, and other stones of less 
value. The Dutch wa re in possession of all the coast of 
this fertile island, and to the distance often or twelve leagues 
up the country ; but the whole island is now in the pos- 
session of the British, who have introduced Christianity on 
an extensive scale. The inhabitants consist of four distinct 
nations, viz . 1. The Vedas, or indiginous natives, a hardy 
race, in the north, dwelling in the woods, or on the moun- 
tains, in the rudest state of social life ; and entertaining 
some indistinct notions of the Brahminical doctrines. 2. The 
Cingalese, or Ceylonese Proper, derived from Siam, and 
forming the mass of population in the late kingdom of Candy, 
and along the S. and S. W. coast., they appear to be in- 
structed in all the arts of civil life, and arc worshippers of 
Budha. 3. The Hindoos, from the opposite continent, spread 
along the E. coast, and over the N. end of the island. 
4. The Moors, or descendants of the Arabs, who formerly 
conquered many seaports and islands in India : they are 
dispersed in every part, but least among the Hindoos, and 
are. Mohammedans. The principal places are Columbo and 
Trincomalec. See Candy. 
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C FAUT, in Music, one of the notes in the gamut. 

CHACE, s. See Chase. 

CHAD, shad, s. in Natural History, a round kind of fish. 

To CHAFE, v, a . [('chauffer 9 Fr.] to warm by rubbing. 
Figuratively, to make sore by friction and heat. To warm, 
or scent with aromatic perfumes. To make a person grow 
warm with anger. Neuterly, to grow angry, or fret at any 
opposition or disappointment ; beautifully applied to inani- 
mate things. To heat by hurry. To fret against any thing. 

CHAFE, $. anger, or peevish warmth, owing to opposition, 
slight, contempt, or disappointment. A storm. 

CHA'FER, s. in Natural History, a kind of yellow beetle, 
with two antenna*, or horns, terminated with a kind of brush 
or comb, making a very loud bu/zing noise when dying, and 
appearing generally in the month of May, whence they are 
culle.d May-buys by the vulgar. 

CHA'FER Y, s. a forge in an iron mill, wherein the iron is 
wrought into bars. 

Cl i ATE WAX, $. an officer belonging to the lord chancel- 
lor, who fits the wax fVhr the sealing of writs. 

CHAFF, s. \icaf, Sax.] the husks or outward skins of 
corn, which are separated from the Hour by threshing and 
winnowing. Figuratively, any thing of little, or no value. 

To CliA'FFKR, v. n . [hauff'en, Tent.] to treat about or 
make a bargain ; to baggie, or beat down a person in bis 
demands or price. Ihsed actively, to buy; to truck or ex- 
change one commodity for another. 

Cli.VFFERER, s. one who buys bargains, or endeavours 
to puicbase a tiling at less than the market price; a hag- 
gler. 

CHATFEIIY, s. t lie act of buying or selling; traffic. In 
tht! iron works, the name of one of the two piincipal forges. 
The other is called the finery. 

CHA FFINCH, s. a song bird, so called from its delighting 
in chalf. 

CIIAT’FLESS, a. without chaff. Figuratively, without 
defect. 

C1IAT F WE ED, s. a plant with small white blossoms 
at the base of the loaves; found in moist sandy ground, 
and flowering in June. It is also called bastard pimper- 
nel. 

CHATTY, a. full of chaff; like chalf. Figui alivcly, 
light. 

CHAFING-DISH, s’, an utensil to contain coals for keep- 
ing any thing warm, or warming it when cold. 

CHAGRIN, slut-grccn, s. [Fr.] unevenness of temper; 
ill humour, displeasure, or peevishness, arising front any 
thing done to vex, or iu opposition to a person’s inclina- 
tions. 

To CHAGRIN, t». a, [chayrinrr, Fr.] to lease ; to make 
uneasy ; to vex ; to put out of temper. 

CHAIN, s. [ chainc , Fr.] a collection of rings, or round 
pieces of metal linked to each other, of divers lengths and 
thickness , An ornament used by several magistrates, and 
borrowed from the Goths. In Surveying, a scries of iron 
links, distinguished into 100 equal parts, used for measuring 
land. Figuratively, a statu of slavery or confinement ; a 
series of things linked to, and dependent on one another. 

To CHAIN, v. a. to fasten, secure, or confine with a chain. 
Figuratively, to enslave, or bring into a state of slavery. To 
be defended by a chain. To unite in firm and indissoluble 
friendship. 

CHA'INPUMP, s. a double pump used in large ships. 

CHATNS1IOT, s. two half bullets fastened together by a 
chain, used in an engagement at sea. 

CHA'INWORK, s. work with open spaces, or interstices, 
lepresenfmg the links of a chain. 


CHAIR, s. [chair 9 Fr.] a moveable seat for a single per- 
son, with a back to it. Figuratively, the place or post of 
a great officer. Above ike chair, iu Loudon, is applied to 
those aldermen who have borne the office of lord-mayor; 
below the chair, to those who have not yet enjoyed that 
dignity. The seat of justice or authority. A covered car- 
riage iu which persons are conveyed from one place to ano- 
ther, borne by two men ; a sedan. To take the chair , or hr 
in the chair , implies that a person is president, and presides 
at an assembly. 

CHAIRMAN, s. the president of an assembly or club; 
one who carries a chair or sedan. 

CHAISE, shaize, *•. [chaise, Fr.] an open carriage, on two 
or more wheels, drawn by one or two horses. A Post Chain' 
is a kind of half coach, on four wheels, drawn by two or 
more horses, and used for expeditious travelling. 

CHALCE DONY, or CALCEDON Y, *. a genus of semi- 
pellucid gems, of an even, regular, and not tabulated textuu , 
variegated with ditferent colours, dispersed in form of mists 
and clouds. 

CHALCOGRAPHY, or CALCOGRA'PHY, s. [ X o\kuc and 
yiHt(jn'), Gr.] the art of engraving upon brass. 

('lfALT)E A, now culled lrnc-Arubin , a province of 
Turkey in Asia; bounded on the N. by Cimlistiri and 
Diarbeek; K. by Irae-Agemi and Kusistan ; S. by the Cnlf 
of Persia; and W. by the desert of Arabia. It is watered 
bv the Euphrates and Tigris. Bagdad is the capital. 

CHALDEE, CHALDRON, or CHAU'DKON, s. a div 
measure used fur coals, containing 12 sacks, or .’>(> bushels 
heaped up, according to a standard scaled and kept at 
Guildhall, London. It weighs about 2 S \ cut. 

ClIA LICE, s. [vatic, Sax.] formerly used for a cup ei 
drinking Vessel, with a foot to it. At present npprupiiuted 
to the vases or vessels used at the celebration of the Enel. .* 
ri>< , or Lord's supper. 

CHALK, chav\k, s. \ccah\ Sax.] a white dry marl, with 
a dusfv surface, and found in hard musses. In Medic in-*, 
it is of the firs* t note among the alkaline absorbents; nor 
is it less useful in the oidmarv affairs of life ; is iu no 
small repute as a manure, especially for cold and sour binds, 
for which the soft unctuous chalk is most proper, as the 
dry, hard, and strong chalk is for lime. Black chalk, among 
Painters, is a kind of oehreous earth, of a close texture, 
which gives a lino black, and is used on blue paper. Jhd 
chalk is an indurated clayey ochre, much used by Puiuteis 
and Artificers. 

To CHALK, v. a. to rub with chalk; to manure wish 
chalk ; used with out , to mark nr describe with chalk. Figu- 
ratively, to direct, point out, or discover. 

CHALKY, a. consisting of chalk; white with chalk. 
Applied to fluids, such as have chalk steeped iu them, and 
are impregnated with it. 

To CHALLENGE, r. a. [chalniycr, Fr.] to call, dare, 
or provoke a person to light, either by speaking or writing. 
Figuratively, to dare or defy a person to enter into a literary 
contest on any subject ; to lay claim to as a right. 

CHALLENGE, s. a provocation or summons to engage 
in a duel, or combat, either uttered or written ; a claim of a 
thing as a due or right, used with of. Tn Law, an exception 
against either persons or things. 

CHALLENGER, s. one who defies, provokes, or summons 
another to fight him ; one who claims a superiority ; one who 
claims a thing as his due ; claimant. 

CHALY BEATE, ka-lib-be-ate, «. [from chalybs, Lat ] 
partaking of the qualities, or impregnated with st 'cl. 

C1IAM, kam, s. the title of sovereign princes ip T.r- 
tarv. 

2 T 
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CIIAMADE, sha-made, $. [Fr.] a certain beat of a drum 
or sound of a trumpet, whereby notice is given to the enemy 
of some propositions to be made to them, to surrender, have 
leave to bury the dead, make a truce, &c. 

CHA'MBER, s. [Jiambrc, Fr.] in Building, any room 
situated between the ground floor and the garrets of a 
house. Figuratively, a retired room in a house; an apart- 
ment occupied as a public, office, or court of jus* ce ; any 
cavity or hollow ; that part of a gun wherein the charge is 
lodged. 

To CHA'MBER, v. it. to be too free with women; to 
be wanton ; to intrigue. Actively, to shut up in a chamber. 

CHAMBERLAIN, s. an officer who has the care of a 
chamber. The lord great chamberlain, is the sixth great 
officer of the crown. Lord chamberlain of the household , has 
the oversight of all the oflieers belonging to the king’s 
chambers, except the precinct of the bed-chamber. In great 
towns, a receiver of their rents and revenues ; and in Lon- 
don, the chamberlain has likewise the cognizance of all 
disputes between masters and apprentices, the power of 
imprisoning the latter fur misdemeanors, and makes free- 
men, &c. 

CIIA'MBERLAINSHIP, s. the office of a chamberlain. 

CHA'MBERMAID, $. a maid-servant who takes care of 
a lady’s chamber and dressing-room, and assists in dressing 
her. The servant at an inn, or hotel, who has the care of the 
beds and bed chambers. 

To CIIA'MBLET, v. n. to he variegated; to appear like 
cloth or silk watered by the calenderor. See Cambi.et. 

CHAM BREL, s. in Farriery, the joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg of a horse. 

CHAMELEON, ku-mo-lc-un, s. [xapuiktwr, Gr.] See 
C".\ m F.r.Kov. This is the proper spelling. 

To CILVMFER, v. a. [ chanfrcr , Fr.] to furrow; to make 
channels or hollow places in a column. To wrinkle. 

C1LVMLKT, s. See Camki.ot. 

CHA MOIS, s, [ chamois , Fr.] an animal of the goat kind, 
whose skin is made into soft leather, called among us 
sham mg. 

Cl I A MOM ILK, or CA'MOMILK, kam-o-mile, s. \cha- 
vurmehnn , Lat.] in Botany, a plant so called from its trailing 
along the ground. It has a compound flower, with an he- 
mispherical empalemcnt, composed of many ravs. 

To CHAMP, v. a. [champager, Fr.] to bite with a fre- 
quent and forcible action of the teeth ; to grind any hard 
and solid body with the teeth, so as to render it fit to swallow. 
Csed with up, Neuterly, to close and open the jaws together, 
or perform the action of biting often. 

CHAMPAIGN, sham-pane, s, [champagne, Fr.] a flat, 
open, or level country. Wine, so called from the province of 
the same name in France. 

Cll AM PERTORS, s, in Law, such as move suits, or cause 
them to be moved, either by their own or others procurement, 
and pursue at their proper costs, to have part of the land in 
contest, or part of die gains. 

CHAMPIGNON, sham-pin-yun, s. [champignon, Fr.] in 
Botany, a plant of the mushroom kind. 

CHA MPION, S' [ champion , Fr.] one who undertakes a 
combat in behalf of another. The king's champion is an 
officer, who, while the king is at dinner on his coronation-day, 
challenges any to contest the king's right with him in com- 
bat ; after which the king drinks to him, and sends him a gilt 
cup and cover full of wine, which lie keeps as a fee. Figu- 
ratively, any one who undertakes the defence of any sentiment 
or topic, in literature and religion. 

CHANCE, s. [ chance , Fr.] a word which implies that an 
event produced is not owing, but contrary, to the established 


laws of nature ; or that the cause of a thing is unknown ; a 
future event. Figuratively, an unforeseun or unexpected cala- 
mity or misfortune ; a thing which was not intended or de- 
signed. Svnon. Chance forms neither order nor design; 
we neither attribute to it knowledge nor will, and its events 
are always very uncertain. Fortune lays plans and designs, 
but without choice ; wc attribute to it a will without discern- 
ment, and say that it acts blindly. 

To CHANCE, v, a, to fall out unexpectedly, or contrary 
to the necessary laws of motion or nature ; to proceed from 
some unknown cause; or without any design of the agent. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, s, the killing of a person without 
design, but not without some fault; as when a person, in 
lopping a tree, should kill a passenger by means of a bough 
he flings down ; for though it may happen without design, 
yet, as he ought to have given notice, it is not without fault. 

CHA NCEL, s. [from cancelli , Lat.] the eastern part of a 
church, between the altar and the rail that incloses it. 

CHANCELLOR, s. [cancellarins, Lat.] a very ancient 
and honourable officer, supposed to he formerly the king’s or 
emperor’s notary or scribe, and president over a college of 
secretaries, for the writing of treaties, and other public, busi- 
ness ; and the court of equity, under the old constitution, was 
held before the king and his council, in the palace, where one 
supreme court of business (if every kind was kept. At first 
the Chancellor became a judge, to hear and determine peti- 
tions to the king, which were preferred to him ; and in the 
end, ns business increased, the people addressed their suit to 
the ClrdticcHo 1 *, and not to the king ; and thus the Chancellor's 
equitable power, by degrees, commenced by prescription. The 
Lord High Chancellor is the chief administrator of justice next 
to the king; possesses the highest honour of the long robe, is 
invested with absolute power to mitigate the severity of the 
law in his decisions, enters into his office by taking an oath, 
and having the great seal committed to him by the king, 
lias the disposition of all ecclesiastical benefices in the gift of 
the crown under *201. per annum, peruses all patents before 
they are signed, and takes place of all the nobility, except- 
ing* those of the royal family and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Chancellor , in an ecclesiastical court, is one bred to 
the law, and used by the bishops to direct or advise them 
in such cases as come before them. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is an officer who presides in that court, and takes 
care of the interest of the crown. Chancellor of an Unircr - 
sitg is the chief magistrate, who seals diplomas, letters of 
degrees, and defends the rights and privileges of the place : 
in Oxford this place is enjoyed for life; but at Cambridge 
only for the space of three* years. Chancellor of the order 
of the. Garter , is the person who seals the commissions and 
mandates of the chapter, keeps the register, and delivers 
transcripts of it under the seal of their order. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster , is an officer appointed to deter- 
mine controversies between the king and his tenants of the 
duchy land, being assisted in difficult points by two judges 
of the common law. 

CHA NCELLORSHIP, s. the office of a chancellor. 

CHANCERY, s. the grand court of equity and con- 
science, instituted to temper and moderate the rigour of 
other courts, which are obliged to act according to the strict 
letter of the law. From this court all original writs, com- 
missions of bankrupts, of charitable uses, of idiots, lunacy, 
&c. art; issued. It gives relief for or against infants, not- 
withstanding their minority; for or against married women, 
notwithstanding their coverture. All frauds and deceits, fot 
which there is no redress at common law j all breaches of 
trust, confidences, and accidents, as to relieve ohligers, mort- 
gagers, &c. against penalties and forfeitures, where the in* 
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tention was honest, arc here rclievable; but in no case 
where the plain tiff can have his remedy at common law. 
Here all patents, most sorts of commissions, deeds between 
parties touching lands and estates, treaties of foreign princes, 
&c. are sealed and enrolled. From hence are issued writs 
to convene the parliament and convocation, proclamations, 
charters, &c. 

CHANCRE, sliank-cr, s. [chancre , Fr.] in Surgery, a tuber- 
cle, which has its seat in the unctuous humour that fills the 
vesicular texture. 

CHA'NCROUS, a. having the quality of a chancre . 

CHANDELl'ER, shan-de-lecr, s. [Fr.] a branch for holding 
caudles. In Fortification, a wooden frame on which fascines 
or faggots are laid for covering the workmen, instead of a 
parapet. 

CHANDLER, s. [chandelier, Fr.] a seller of divers sorts or 
wares. A maker and vender of candles. A seller of corn. 

To CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr.] to give or take one thing 
fur another. To resign or quit one thing for the sake of an- 
other, used with for . “ Cannot change that for another/' — 
Smith . To give a person the value of money in coin of a dif- 
ferent metal ; to alter. Neuterly, to undergo change, or suffer 
alteration. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly 
revolution. Svnon. NVe vary in our sentiments, when we 
give them up, and embrace them again. We change our opi- 
nions, when we reject one in order to embrace another. He 
who has no certain principles is liable to vary. He who is 
more attached to fortune than (ruth, will find no difficulty in 
changing his doctrine. 

CHANGE, s. the alteration of a person’s circumstances; 
the act of taking or giving any thing for another; a suc- 
cession of things in the place of one another. In Astro- 
nomy, the time in which the moon begins a new revolution. 
Figuratively, novelty In Ringing, the alteration of the order 
m which any set of bells are rung. Money of a different 
metal. 

CHANGEABLE, a. that may be. altered ; that dot's not al- 
ways remain in the same situation or circumstances ; incon- 
stant; fickle. 

Cl I ANGEABLEN ESS, s. applied to the mind, want of con- 
stancy ; fickleness. Applied to laws or qualities, liable to al- 
teration. 

C11ANGEABLY, ad. in a manner subject to alteration. 

CHANGEFUL, a. altering very often, and upon slight 
grounds; used as a word of reproach. Fickle, inconstant; 
full of change; mutable.; uncertain; variable. 

CHANGELING, s. a child left or taken in room of another; 
a person who does not enjoy a proper use of his understanding; 
a fool, natural, or idiot; one apt to alter his sentiments often; 
a tickle person. 

CHANGER, s. one that is employed in changing or dis- 
counting money ; a money-changer. One who alters. 

CHANNEL, s. [canal, Fr.] in Cosmography, the hollow or 
cavity in which running waters flow ; the arm of a sea or a 
narrow river, between two adjacent islands or continents. 

To CHANNEL, v . a. to cut any tiling in narrow cavities, for 
containing water; or for the sake of ornament: applied to 
buildings. 

CHANSON, s. [Fr.] a song. 

To CHANT, v. a. [chanter, Fr.] to sing; to celebrate in 
song* • to perform divine service with singing, as in cathedrals. 
Used neuterly, to harmonize or sound a chord with the voice to 
any musical instrument, used with the particle to. 

CHANT, s. a song; melody; a particular tunc ; the pecu- 
liar tune used in a cathedral. 

CHANTER, orCHANTOR, s . one who sings in a cathe- 
dral; a singer; a songster; a chorister. 


CHANTICLEER, s. [from chanter and clair, Fr.] the cock, 
so called from his clear shrill note. 

CHA'NTRESS, s. a female singer. 

CHANTRY, s. a church or chapel endowed for one or more 
priests to say mass in daily. 

CHA'OS, ka-os, Gr.] the original confused mass of 

matter out of which all visible things were made. Figurative- 
ly, any confused irregular mixture ; any thing whose parts are 
not easily distinguished. 

CHAOTIC, ka-o-tik, a. resembling or like a chaos. 

To CHAP, v. a. [happen, Bclg.] to break into chinks by ex- 
cessive beat, applied to the effects of cold on the hands. 

CHAP, s. an opening, cleft, or chink in the ground, owing 
to excessive drought. An abbreviation of chapman. 

CHAP, s. the upper or under part of a beast’s month. 

CHAPE, s. [chap pc, Fr.] the catch of any thing by which 
it is held in its place; the hook by which a sword is fastened 
iu its scabbard ; the steel ring with two points by which a 
buckle is held to the back-strap ; a piece of brass or silver 
which covers the end of the scabbard of a sword. 

CHATEL, s. [caprl/n, Lat.] a building which is sometimes 
part of a church, or adjoining to it; or separate, and called a 
Chapel of ease, where a parish is large, as a relief to the. dis- 
tant parishioners. There are also free Chapels , endowed with 
revenues for maintaining a curate without any expense to the 
rector or inhabitants. # 

CIIA ' PEL-L E-FR 1 77/, a town in Derbyshire, uith a mar- 
ket on Thursday. It is seated on the utmost confines of i!.** 
Peak, noar Cheshire, 17 miles S. E. of Manchester, and R>7 
N. N. W. of London. Population T2 k 2(\ 

CHATK1.RY, s. the jurisdiction or bounds of a chapel. 

CILVPEUON, shap-c-ron, s. [Fr.] a kind of hood or cap worn 
by knights of the garter when dressed in their rol>» s. 

CHATFALLEN, a. having the mouth shrunk, or the pio- 
jeciing part fallen down, applied to a helmet. 

CHA PITER, [chapitcan, Fr.] in Architecture, the upper 
part or capital of a pillar. 

CHATLAIN, s. \capcUanvs, Lat.] a person who performs 
divine service in a chapel; oris retained in the service of some 
family to perform divine* service. 

CHATLAINSIIIP, 5 . the oilier, possession, or n venue of a 
chaplain. 

CIIA PLET, s. [chapclet, Fr.] a garland or wreath of flowers 
to be worn round the head. In tin* Romish clniivli, a string 
of beads. In Architecture, a little moulding cani d into 
round beads, pearls, or olives. In Farriery, a couple nt stii- 
rup leathers, mounted each of them with a stirrup, and join- 
ing at the top iu a sort of leather buckle, which is called the 
head of the chaplet , by which they are fastened to the pum- 
mel of a saddle, after they have been adjusted to the length 
and bearing of the rider. A tuft of leathers on a peacock’s 
head. 

CHATMAN, s. [ccapman, Sax.] one that cheapens or buys 
goods; a buyer and seller. 

CHAPS, 5 . the mouth of a beast. Used by the vulgar, and 
in contempt, for the human mouth, and pronounced chops. 

CHATTER, s . [chnpitrc, Fr.] the division of a book. Iu 
Canon Law, a congregation of clergymen under the dean, in a 
cathedral church; an assembly held both by religious and mi- 
litary orders for deliberating their affairs, and regulating their 
discipline; the places in which assemblies J the clergy au* 
held : from capiiulum , Lat. 

CHA'PTREL, $. the capitals of pillars, or pilasters, which 
support arches, commonly called imposts. 

CHAR, s. [written likewise chare ] in Natural HRtorv, a fish; 
a kind of golden alpine trout. 

To CHAR, v. a . to burn wood to a black cinder. 
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CHAR, s. [from cyrre , Sax.] work done by the day ; a single 
job or lask. Usually written and pronounced chare* 

To CHAR, v. n. to do the house-work of a family occasion- 
ally, opposed lo regular service. 

CHA'RACTKR, ka-rak-ter, s . [character, Lat.] a figure or 
mark drawn upon paper, or other substance, to convey some 
idea to the mind; a letter of the alphabet. Style of hand- 
writing. An assemblage of virtues or vices, whereby one per- 
son is distinguished from another; or that which a person has 
peculiar in his manners, which makes him differ from others. 
A personage. Olliee, dignity, or authority. 

To CHA'RACTKR, r. a . used with in or upon, to engrave. 

To CHA'ILU TER1ZK, r. a. to describe a person or thing by 
the properties which distinguish it from others ; to impress a 
thing in lasting characters on the mind; to mark with a pecu- 
liar stamp or form. 

CIIAR ACTKItl STIC, or CHARACTER! STIC AT., a. that 
distinguishes a person or thing from others of the same species; 
that marks his peculiar properties. 

CHARACTERISTIC, s. a peculiar mark, or assemblage of 
qualities, which distinguishes a person or thing from others of 
the same kind. Characteristic of a Logarithm • is the same 
with the index or exponent. 

CHA'RACTKR LENS, a. without any mark to distinguish a 
thing; destitute of character. 

CHA'ilACTERY, s. a maik which distinguishes a thing from 
others of the same kind ; impression; distinction. Accented 
anciently on the second syllable. 

CHARA'DE, s. the name of a trifling species of riddle: its 
subject must be a word of two syllables, each forming a dis- 
tinct word, and these two syllables are to be concealed in ail 
enigmatical description, first separately, and then together: 

As, my first , when a Frenchman is learning English, serves 
him to swear by. My second, is either of hay or corn. My 
whole , was the delight of his age, and will be the admiration 
of posterity — Gar-rich . 

CHARCOAL, a kind of fuel, or coal, made of oak burnt, 
or rather baked, under a covering of turf; that for powder- 
mills is made of cider-wood, or willow. 

CHARD , a town in Somersetshire, with a market on Mon- 
day. It consists chiefly of four streets, which terminate near 
the market, and has several streams running through it; one 
in particular, by being turned to the N. or the S. would run 
indifferently into the Hristol or the British Channel. Here is 
a small woollen manufacture. It i> (i miles \Y\ of Crewkherne, 
and 130 W. by S. of London. Population 5141. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [charger, Fr.] to entrust, or commit, to 
a person’s care; to make a person debtor. Figuratively, to im- 
pute or ascribe ; to impose as a task; to accuse, applied to 
crimes, sometimes having the particle with. To oblige a per- 
son to give evidence; to adjure ; to command. To attack, 
applied to an engagement in war. To load a person, applied 
to burdens. Applied lo fire-arms, to load with powder or shot. 
Neuterly, to make an onset. 

CHARGE, s. in Gunnery, the quantity of powder and shot 
with which a gun is loaded for execution. Also, care, trust, 
custody ; precept, mandate, command ; commission, accusa- 
tion, imputation; the person or thing entrusted; expense; 
attack; the signal for battle. A judge’s injunction or exhor- 
tation. A preparation or ointment, applied to the slumlder- 
splaits, inflammations, and sprains of horses. In Heraldry, the 
figures represented on the escutcheon, by which the bearers 
are distinguished from each other; and it is to be observed, 
that too many charges are not so honourable as fewer. 

CHARGEABLE, a. expensive; costly; liable to be blamed 
or accused ; imputable. 

C1IARGEABLENESS, s. expensiveness, costliness. 


CHARGEABLY, ad. in a costly manner ; at a great ex- 
pence. 

CHARGER, s. a very large dish. 

CHARILY, ad. in a deliberate, circumspect, cautious man- 
ner; frugally. 

CHARINESS, s. a nicety, or delicacy, whereby a person 
is offended at any thing which is inconsistent with the highest 
degree or idea of justice ; scrupulousness. 

CHARIOT, s. [ car-rhod , Brit.] a covered four-wheeled 
carriage, suspended on leather or springs, drawn by two or 
more horses, and having only back seats. TFor chariots, used 
by our ancestors, were open vehicles drawn by tw’o or more 
horses, with scythes at the wheels and spears at the pole. 
Chariot-race , a public game among the Romans, &c. wherein 
chariots were driven for a prize. 

To CHARIOT, v. a. figuratively, to convey as in a 
chariot. 

CHARIOTEE R, s. one who drives a chariot. 

CHARITABLE, a. [charitable, Fr.] having a benevolent 
and humane disposition, inclining a person to assist the afflict- 
ed ; liberal: kind in judging of others. 

CHARITABLY, ad. in a kind, benevolent, tender, affection- 
ate manner; free from malignity. 

CHARITY, vS. [charifas, Lat.] a benevolent principle, ex- 
erting itself in acts of kindness and affection to all persons, 
without respect to party or nation; the theological virtue of 
universal love ; alms given to the poor. 

To CM ARK, v. a. to burn to a black cinder, as wood is 
burned to make charcoal; to char. 

CHA RLATAN, s. [Fr.] a person who pretends to a know- 
ledge of physic; an empiric; a quack; a mountebank. 

CHARLATAMCAL, a. vainly pretending to a knowledge 
of physic; quaekish ; empirical. 

CHARLATANRY, s. the practice of a quack; deceit. 

CHA'RLIWRY, a town in Oxfordshire, with a market on 
Friday, 03 miles from London. Population 1433. 

CHARLES, (Stuart) L born November 10, 1000, was pro- 
claimed king on the death of James 1. March 27, 1025; 
and on the May following, his marriage with Henrietta 
Maria of France was solemnized by proxy at Paris. The 
new queen arrived in England, and the marriage was con- 
summated at Canterbury, on the 10th of June. The king, 
on the 10th of May, granted a pardon to 20 Romish priests, 
who were condemned to die. On the 13th of June, the par- 
liament met at Westminster, when the king asked money for 
tin? recovery of the Palatinate. After some complaints and 
debates about grievances, the commons gave the king two 
subsidies ; but at the same time, both houses joined in a 
petition against Recusants, setting forth the great dangers 
from the increase of popery, the cause of this increase, 
and the remedies for preventing this evil for the future. 
To which the king gave an answer very much to tins satis- 
faction of the parliament, if his actions had been agreeable 
to it. King Janus having promised to send some ships to 
the French king, which, it was pretended at least, were to 
serve against the Genoese, or some of the allies of Spain, 
admiral Pennington was sent to Dieppe with the Vantguard 
man of w T nr, and 7 stout merchant ships. It soon appeared, 
that the French king designed to make use of them against 
his protestant subjects in Rochelle; upon which the crow 
deserted to a man, rather than fight against their fcllow- 
protestants ; and Pennington was ordered by the court tc 
put these ships into the hands of the French, to be employ- 
ed as they thought fit. This occasioned a distrust of th< 
king, a jealousy of the queen, and a general odium of tin 
duke of Buckingham. Before the parliament had sat a 
fortnight at Oxford, whither it was removed on account of 
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the plague which raged in Loudon, the king perceiving th;u 
the commons would grant no further supplies, till grievances 
were redressed, and that they were beginning to fall upon the 
conduct of the duke of Buckingham, he dissolved them 
m a hasty manner by commission, on August 12 . But 
wanting money for the expedition against Spain, he raised 
it «y a forced loan from his subjects, by letters under bis 
privy-seal, which increased the popular discontents. On 
Feb. 2, 1B26, the king was crowned. The new parliament 
met on the (ith, and was opened by a speech from the lord- 
keeper Coventry. Care had been taken to have the leading 
members against the court made sheriffs, that they might 
not be chosen in this. However, this parliament proved no 
more favourable to the king's designs than the former ; they 
made greater complaints against the public grievances. The 
king sent for both houses to Whitehall, and severely repri- 
manded the commons, both by himself and the lord-keeper; 
complaining of their animosity against the duke, of the scan- 
tiness of the supply, and the maimer of granting it; and 
ill the cud said, ‘ Remember, that parliaments arc altogether 
‘ in my power, for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; 
4 therefore as 1 find the fruits of them good or evil, they arc 
4 to continue, or not to be.’ This did not intimidate the 
commons, who being returned to their house, drew up a 
remonstrance, and presented it to the king, to justify their 
proceedings, and then went <»n with their articles against 
the duke, who, while under the impeachment, procured him- 
self to he chosen chancellor of Cambridge, notwithstanding 
one of the articles against, him was his engrossing a plurality 
of offices. The commons took gieat offence at this, but the 
king supported his election, 'fin* commons drew up a remon- 
strance against the duke, as the principal cause, of all the 
grievances in the kingdom, and against, tonnage and pound- 
age, which had been levied bv the king e\* r miic* bis ac- 
cession, though it. was never undci.siood to be payable with- 
out a special act of parliament in every new reign. Rut the 
parliament was dissolved by commission, .lime 1/5, before 
this remonstrance could be presented, and llu: king on h red 
all such as had copies of it to hum them, 'flu* duke re- 
mained in the king's favour till he was stabbed, when he was 
going to embark on board the licet, of which lie w.i*> com- 
mander in chief, as vva 11 as of the land forces. There was 
nothing but continual struggles between the king, who wanted 
to assume to himself the absolute power of disposing of his 
subjects* property, and leaving their grievances unredressod ; 
and the parliament, who were willing to grant the king the 
necessaiy supplies, provided their grievances were redressed, 
and the rightful privileges of the subjects secured; which at 
last produced a civil v.ar. On January 3, Hi 11-2, be sent 
bis attorney-general to the house of peers, to accuse, in his 
name, of high treason, the lord Kimhollnn, and live mem- 
bers of the house of commons, and persons were sent to seal 
up their papers, &c. and the king having sent a sergeant 
at arms to the house, of commons to demand them, came 
himself the next day, attended by a number of armed men, 
as if with a design to seize them. Leaving his guard at the 
door, ho entered the house, and taking the speaker’s chair, 
made a speech to them on what he was come about ; but 
looking round, and finding the accused persons not there, 
(lor they had slipped away just before,) be told the house, 
he expected they should send them to him as soon as they 
returned ; and then departed, the members crying out, Pri- 
vilege ! Privilege ! The king soon after this removed with 
his family to Ilampton-court, from thence to Windsor, and 
at last to York. Two days after his departure, he sent a mes- 
sage to both houses, telling them lie would wave his pro- 
ceedings against the six members, and be as careful of their 


privileges as of his own life ami crown. Two days r.fn r 
that., he sent another to the same effect ; and on February 2, 
offered a general pardon: but all was to no purpose, the 
wound was too deep to be healed ; the commons made a 
large declaration against the late action, impeached the at- 
torney-general for what he had done, and committed him to 
prison. Moreover they set a guard about the 'lower, scut 
•Sir John llolham to take possession of Hull, where was e. 
great magazine of arms and aimimuition, and ordered him 
to keep it for tin* pailiauu lit, understanding tin* king had a 
design to secure it for himself. On May 20, the commons 
voted, 1. That it appeared that the king, seduced by wicked 
counsels, intends to make war against the parliament. 2. 
That whensoever the king makes war upon the parliament, 
it is a breach of the trust reposed in him by bis people, con- 
trary to his oath, and tending to the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. 3. That whosoever shall serve or assist him in sneli 
wars, are traitors by the fundamental laws of the? kingdom. 
On June 10, the two houses published proposals for boi row- 
ing money and plate for the defence of the kingdom. On 
the 1.0th, the king granted several commissions of array for 
levying troops; and tin.* p;uli< uncut drew up a declaration 
against, tlum. On July 12, the commons voted, and vvu!i 
them the lords agreed, that an army should be raised, and 
the command giv»*u to R. Divert u\, tail of Kssex. And on 
August 22, the king in a solemn mamnr set up his standard 
at Nottingham, having before, by proclamation, commanded 
all men, who could bear arms, to repan to it. the said day. 
On October 23, a great battle was fought bctwtin the tvvo 
armies at Ldgehill, in Warwickshire. Both >ul« s cl,.im d 
the victory; the number of slain on the Held of battle \\a 
about 5000. The year 1<>43 began with a ti- aty fa p« , , 
which was hold at Oxford, between the king and commi- 
ssioners from the. parliament; but it broke otf on Apnl to. 
without success. On June 18, there was a light in t.h.dd- 
grave field, in which the famous Mr. llampdiis, a go .-I 
leader in the parliament, was slain. On July A, was fui;._'it 
the famous battle of l.aiisdovvn, in which, though the munjn.'s 
id’ Hartford, who commanded for the king, lost almost .til his 
horse, yet Sir William Waller was at last compelled to « j*- . ? 
the field. But Sir William met with a vvoise fate on the l.ah, 
when at Roundvvav Down, in Wiltshire, he was entm-lv ne 
feated, 5 or GOO of* his men slain, and 9U0 made prisoner*. 
T he king summoned such lords and common'? as had destrb-d 
the parliament at Westminster, to meet, as a pailiament at 
Oxford. Accordingly they assembled J muary 22, Hi 1.3-!, 
and sat till April l(S, following, when they vveie prorogued to 
October, but never met again. They did little of moment, 
except helping the king to money, which was the chief end 
for which they were called together. The king visibly 
gained ground of the parliament last year, and therefore the, 
two houses thought it necessary to call in the Scots to their 
aid. A treaty was concluded, in pursuance of which I ho 
Scots army entered Kngland, about the time the Oxford par- 
liament met; it consisted of 18,000 foot, and 3000 horse, 
under the command of the earl of Levon, and passed the Tyne 
on Feb. 28, at some distance from Newcastle. On July 2, 
an obstinate and bloody battle was f< mrht at Marston-Moor, 
iu which prince, Rupert was entirely routed, and the parlia- 
mentarians got a complete victory, which was owing in a 
great measure to Cromwell's valour ami gov 1 conduct. York 
now surrendered to the parliament generals on honourable 
terms. On June 14, 1645, was fought the famous battle of 
Naseby in Northamptonshire, which decided the quarrel be- 
tween the king and the parliament, wherein the oarliamcut's 
forces gained a complete victory. The king lost a great 
number of officers ami gentlemen of distinction, most of his 
2 U 
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foot were made prisoners, all his cannon and baggage taken, 
with 8000 arms, and other rich booty; among which was 
also the king’s cabinet, with his most secret papers, and 
letters between him and his queen ; which shewed how 
contrary his counsels w r ith her were to those he declared to 
the kingdom. After this signal victory, nothing could stand 
before ihe parliament’s forces. On Feb. 18, 1645-6, Fair- 
lax defeated lord llopton at Torrington, and on March 15, 
he capitulated, his whole army to be disbanded in six days, 
and all the horses and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax ; 
who by the surrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, completed 
the reduction of the west to the power of the parliament. 
Upon Fairfax’s approach to lay siege to Oxford, his majesty 
made his escape from thence, and threw himself into the 
hands of the Scots army. Oxford surrendered June *22, and 
the few remaining garrisons soon after. And thus the whole 
kingdom was subjected to the obedience of the two houses. 
And now the parliament consulted how to get the king out 
of the hands of the Scots, and to send them back into tlu-ir 
own country. At last it was agreed that they should have 
400,0001. for the arrears due to them, one moiety to be paid 
before their going home, and the other at stated limes. And 
so, after several debates about the disposal of the king’s per- 
son, the Scots having received the 200,0001. on January JO, 
1646-7, delivered him up to the commons of the parliament 
of England, who were sent down to Newcastle to receive 
him. The same day their army began to march for Scotland, 
the king was conducted to Ilulmby-house, in Northampton- 
shire*, where lie arrived Feb. 16. The parliament and army 
quairclled; and the council of agitators, consisting of depu- 
ties from each regiment, sent Cornet Juice with a detachment 
of till v horse, to take the king from the parliament’s commis- 
sioners at Holmby, and bring him to the army ; which he re- 
solutely elleeted on June 4, 1617. And now the army over- 
i uled die parliament. August 21, the king was conducted to 
Ilaniptou-eourt. A treaty was set on foot for the. restoration 
of the kin«r, but on Jan. 3, 1647-8, the house (being still 
under the inlliicnoe of the army) resolved, That no more 
addresses should he made to the king, no messages received 
Jiomhim; and to this the lords some days after agreed, the 
army promising to adhere to the parliament against the king. 
In the beginning of the year 1648, there were several risings 
in favour of the king: the Welsh under major-general Lung- 
horu, had seized several places, and were 8000 strong, but 
were defeated by colonel llorlon, sent before Oliver Crom- 
well; who arriving m»oh alter, put an end to the commotions 
in Wales. In the mean time, general Fairfax defeated those 
who had risen in Kent. The Scots army under the duke of 
II million, amounting to near 20,000, entered England in 
July, and were joined by about 5000 English, under Sir 
Mannaduke Lungdale. Cromwell, alter having finished his 
woik in Wales, inarched with all expedition to join Lambert 
in the north; and Aug. 17, near Frtston, in Lancashire, 
totally runted and dispersed this great army, the duke, in 
his flight being taken prisoner. Cromwell then marched di- 
rectly into Scotland, and arriving at Edinburgh, he divested 
ihe Hamiltonian party of their authority. At the beginning of 
these troubles, the preshy tcriau party, in the house, in the. 
city, and other places, began to resume their courage. Se- 
veial petitions were presented for a personal treaty with the 
king; and when the army was removed from London into 
intlerent parts of the kingdom, the secluded members and 
others who had absented themselves, having returned to 
their seats, the votes of no more addresses were repealed, and 
it was resolved to cuter into a personal treaty with the 
king; that Newport in the Isle of Wight should be the place 
of treaty ; and that his majesty should be there with honour. 


freedom, and safety ; and five lords and ten commoners were 
nominated commissioners for this treaty ; but the army was 
resolved to break of!' the treaty by force, and colonel Ewer, 
on Nov. 18, presented to the commons a remonstrance, 
wherein they desired, That the treaty might bo laid aside, 
and that the king might come no more into the government, 
but be brought to justice, as the capital cause of all the evils 
in the kingdom, and of so much blood being shed. On 
Nov. 21, Cromwell recalled colonel Hammond from the Isle 
of Wight, and sent colonel Ewer to take charge of the kings 
person, who kept him in strict custody. On Nov. 30, his 
majesty was brought over to Hurst castle in Hampshire. On 
Dec. 4, the commons resumed the debates on the king’s con- 
cessions, and voted, that the said concessions were sufficient 
grounds for settling the peace of the kingdom; and then 
adjourned to Wednesday. On which day some regiments of 
horse and foot having possessed themselves ot all the avenues 
to the parliament-house, seized on forty-one members as 
they ottered to go in, and the next day denied entrance 
to near one hundred more. An ordinance being voted in 
the house of commons, was carried up to the house of lords 
for their concurrence, though the commons declared, at the 
same time, that they, being representatives of the people, 
had a right to enact a law, though the consent of the king, 
and the house of peers, be not bad thereto. They made an 
ordinance for erecting a high court, of justice, for trying 
the king*, who was brought from Windsor to St. James’s on 
the Huh. 'I he next day tin? trial began, the court sitting in 
Westniinster-hall, and having chosen sergeant Bradshaw for 
their president. The substance of the charge was, That the 
king had endeavoured to set up a tyrannical power, and to 
that end had raised and maintained a cruel war against the 
parliament. The king behaved with dignity, making no 
other answer but denying the authority of the court. The 
same In* did on the 22d and 23d. At last, being brought, be- 
fore them a fourth time, on January 27, lie earnestly desired, 
before sentence, to be heard before the lords and commons ; 
but his request was not granted. And so still persisting in 
disowning the jurisdiction of the court, and consequently in 
his refusal to answer to the charge, his silence was taken for 
a confession, and sentence, of death was passed upon him : 
pursuant to which he was, on January 30, beheaded on a 
scattbld erected in the street near the windows of the Ban- 
quetting house at Whitehall, shewing as great a firmness, re- 
solution, and resignation to the last, as he had done in all 
his sufferings. The day before his execution, he was per- 
mitted to see his children, the princess Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Gloucester, the only ones then in England. His 
corpse was carried to Windsor, and privately interred in 
St. George’s chapel. 

CHARLES II. was the son ot king Charles T. and 
horn May 29, 1630. On July 3, 1646, he went from Jersey 
into France, and resided abroad till May 1660, when he ar- 
rived at Whitehall. The king, upon forming his council, 
took in some that had been deeply enough engaged against 
his father, but afterwards promoted his restoration, as Denzel 
Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis, the earl of Manchester, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and others. Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Calamy were appointed his chaplains in ordinary. Sir Ed. 
Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, was Ins lord chancellor 
and prime minister. The assembly which restored the king 
had been summoned by a commonwealth writ, in the name 
of the keepers of the liberties of England. It was however 
called a parliament till his arrival, and then had only the 
name of a convention ; however, two days after the king 
went to the house, and gave his assent to an act for changing 
tlic convention into a parliament. August 29, his majesty 
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pave bis assent to the act of indemnity, with some exceptions. 
The commons, soon after, voted 1 ,‘200,0001. for the ordinary 
expences of the government. On September 13, died of the 
small pox, Henry duke of Gloucester, his majesty’s youngest 
brother. The duke of York married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, to whom he had been 
contracted at Breda. This parliament, which the king would 
have called the healing parliament, was dissolved Dec. 20, 
alter passing several acts, and among the rest, one for erect- 
ing a post-office. The Royal Society was founded this 
year, 1660, by the king and letters patent. The king was 
crowned on April 24. A new parliament was summoned 
to meet on May 8, which continued almost 18 years, and 
was afterwards called the pensionary parliament. In May 
1662 the marriage between the king and Catharine, prin- 
cess of Portugal, was solemnized. The sale of Dunkirk, 
this year, to the French king, for live millions of livres, made? 
a great noise in England, and was much reflected on. On 
March 2, 1664-5, war was proclaimed against the States- 
goneral. In this session of parliament, the clergy gave up 
the right of taxing themselves in convocation, and have 
ever since been taxed by the parliament in common with 
other subjects ; and from this time the clergy have voted at 
elections for members of parliament. On June 3, 1665, the 
duke of York beat Opdam the Dutch admiral. The plague 
broke out in Loudon in May, and before the end of the 
year, when it ceased, swept off 68,596 of the inhabitants, 
in January 1665-6, the French king declared war against 
England. The English fleet put to sea under the command 
of prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, towards the 
middle of May, and there was soon a most bloody fight 
with admiral ltuytor, i u which the English were worsted. 
There was another furious engagement in July, when the 
Dutch were beaten. On Sept. 2, about one iu the morning, 
a terrible tire broke out in the city of London, which con- 
tinuing three days, laid the greatest part of the city iu ashes, 
consuming 89 churches, the city gates, Guildhall, with many 
other public structures, and 13,200 dwelling bouses; and the 
ruins of the city were 436 acres. In October 1667, the king 
laid the first stone of the Royal Exchange, which was built 
in the room of the old one, erected by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
In January 1667, was concluded the famous triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, which was design- 
ed to check the projects of Lewis XIV. of France, who 
had already invaded the Spanish Netherlands. This was 
almost the only step taken by king Charles for the interest of 
England and of Europe dining his whole reign ; and indeed, 
it. seems, that his design in it was only to amuse the public, 
and that there was a secret understanding between him and 
Lewis at the same time. In April, 1670, a severe act was 
passed against the nonconformists. The king established a 
secret council, consisting of the five following persons ; Clif- 
ford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley Cooper, and Lauder- 
dale. This council was nick-named the Cabal, from the ini- 
tial letters of their names; and they truly deserved that 
name, as they artfully promoted all the king’s measures, how 
contrary soever to the interest of England and the good of 
all Europe. In January 1670-1, was passed the famous 
Coventry act against maiming or disfiguring, making it 
death. On Feb. the 2d, the king sent a message to hasten 
the money-bills. Lord Lucas made a bold speech in the 
house of lords against the money-bills. A difference hap- 
pened about the same time between the two bouses, upon 
the lords’ right of altering money-bills. In the midst of 
tins dispute the king came to the bouse of peers, and pro- 
rogued the parliament. A powerful league was now formed 
against Holland by France, England, the elector of Cologne, 


and the bishop of Munster. The king, though he had lately 
two millions and a half from the piuliament, and 700,0001 
from the French king, was so profuse, that he still wanted 
money, which he would fain raise without applying to the 
parliament. Upon this the Cabal advised him to shut up the 
Exchequer, which he actually did, and it continued shut up 
for a year and some months, to the great distress and ruin 
of many families. On March 15, the king published his de- 
claration for liberty of conscience, suspending the execution 
of all penal laws against the nonconformists. On the 17th, 
the king declared war against the States-general ; and the 
French king, and the other allies, soon after. The parlia- 
ment met on February 4, 1672-3, and it soon appeared that 
the country party, or that of the people, was become more 
powerful in the house of commons than the court partv. 
They vigorously addressed the king against this declaration 
for liberty of conscience, as it was claiming a dispensing 
power; and both houses joined in addresses against the 
dangers that threatened the nation from popery. 'flu* 
king finding the commons so fully bent not to finish the 
money-bills till their grievances were redressed, recalled his 
declaration. On April 16, 1677, the king, among other acts, 
gave liis assent to one for taking away the writ do ha-re- 
tii'o comhurendo . On August 11, 1678, the separate peace 
with Holland was signed, and some months after with tlm 
rest of the allies. March 21, 1680-1, the parliament nut, 
and the first thing they did was to order their votes to bo 
printed, which practice they have continued ever since. 
But the king finding this parliament not inclined to coun- 
tenance his favourite schemes, came suddenly to I he house 
of lords and dissobed it, after one short session of but seven 
days. The year 1684 was almost wholly taken up wuh 
prosecutions of persons for speaking ill of the king, the 
duke of York, and the government; some were lined, and 
in large sums, and others pilloried. Sir George Jcllerio<. 
a man without honour or conscience, had been made loo l 
justice of the King’s Bench, and other alterations had been 
made among the judges ; and the sherillk of London being- 
now named by the king, impannelled such juries as u en- 
sure to iiiul for the court. The project of the surrender 
of Chartres was completed this year. On February 6, 
1684-5, the king died (or was poisoned; in his 55th year, 
and near 25 years after his restoration. lie had no chil- 
dren by his queen, but several by his mistresses. 

CIl/V liLESTONy the capital of South Carolina, is seated 
on a peninsula, formed by the rivers Ashley and Cooper, 
the former of which is navigable for ships of burden 20 
miles above the town. The hanks of these rivers are 
adorned with beautiful plantations, and fine walks. By 
the Santee Canal, boats pass safely from Santee to Cooper 
River, and the productions of Camden, Granby, and the 
back country, aie brought into Charleston with much facility 
and regularity. It has a commodious and secure harbour, 
and is a place' of considerable trade; lias an exchange, an 
armoury, a public library, and 13 places for religious wor- 
ship. In 1820 the population amounted to 21,780 whites 
and blacks. Lat. 32. 48. N. Ion. 80. 2. W. 

CHARLESTON) a tow r n ot Scotland, in Aberdeenshire, 
much frequented by invalids for the benefit of goat’s whey 
It. is pleasantly seated near the Dee, 28 miles W. by S. of 
Aberdeen. 

CHARLES’S- WAIN, s. in Astronomy, seven remarkable 
stars in the constellation of Ursa. Major . 

CHA RLOCK, s. a weed growing among the corn, with 
a yellow flower. It is a species of lmthridntc mustard. 

CHA RLTON) a village of Kent, 6 miles E. S. K. o r ten- 
don, on an eminence that commands a line view of the Thames 
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In this parish, on Blackheath, is Mordcn college, a noble in- 
stitution for decayed merchants. Population ‘23*27. 

CHARM, s. [charmc, Fr.] a kind of spell, consisting of 
characters or words, or philtres, supposed to have an irresisti- 
ble influence, by means of the concurrence of some infernal 
power, both on the tninds, lives, and properties, of those whom 
it has for its object. Figuratively, any excellence which en- 
gages and conquers the affections. Syxon. The word charm 
carries an idea of force, which puts a stop to ordinary effects 
and natural causes. The word enchantment is used properly 
for that which regards the illusion of the senses. The word 
sptll bears particularly an idea of something which disturbs 
the reason. Synuv. "The body seems to be more susceptible 
oi graces; the mind of charms. We say of a lady, that she 
walks, dances, and sings with grace; and that her conversation 
is i n 1 1 of charms. 

To ('HARM, v. a. to fortify, or secure against evil by some 
spell ; to influence or subdue the mind by some excellence or 
pleasure. To summon by incantation. 

CHARMER, i\ one who deals in spells or magic; one 
whose personal perfections irresistibly attract admiration and 
Jove. 

CHARMING, part . possessed of such perfections as work 
iircMstibly on the mind, and till it with ple asure. 

(’ll A RMINGLY, aft . in such a manner as to convey inex- 
pressible pleasure. 

CILVEMINGXESS, ,s*. that quality which renders a thing 
capable of working on the affections, and filling the mind with 
pleasure. The power of pleasing. 

CHARNEL, a. [Fr.] containing flesh, or carcases. 

('ll A RNEL-HOl T SF., s. f rharnicr. Fr.j the place in or near 
a church, when; the bones of the dead an* deposited. 

(’ll AIM’, kart, ,v. [ <harta, bat.] an hydrographical map, or 
projcelnm of some part of tin* earth’s superficies, for the use of 
ini\ igat ion. 

(11 A KTKR, s. \chartre , Fr.] in I.nw, a written evidence or 
instrument of things done between two parties. Privilege, 
immunity, exemption. Tim king's charter , a royal grant to 
any person or body politic ; such as charter of exemption, Ac. 
Charters of private persons, arc deeds and instruments. Fign- 
lativcly, the act of bestowing any privilege or right, exemp- 
tion or claim. 

CHARTERED, a. invested with privileges by charter , 
beautifully applied in the. following sentence : “ Tliewir, a 
charter'd libertine, is still.** Shah. 

CHARTER-LAND, s. land which is held by charter, or 
evidence in writing. 

( AlARTER-PARTY, s. [chart re purtie, Fr.] a deed or 
willing indented, made between merchants and sea-faring men 
inncrming their mcrehandise. 

CHA RTRES, an ancient and considerable town of France, 
in the department of Eure and Loir, containing about Id, 000 
inhabitants. Its cathedral is esteemed one of the most beau- 
tiful m the kingdom. The principal trade consists in corn. 
It is seated on the river Eure, over which is a bridge, the work 
of Yaulmn, 48 miles S. W. of Paris. 

CHA RY, a. cautious ; scrupulous ; wary ; careful of giving 
ft ny cause for suspicion or censure ; frugal. 

CHARY BDIS, a celebrated whirlpool, 30 paces in dia- 
meter, in the Strait, of Messina, between Calabria and Sicily, 
opposite the celebrated Sylla, in Italy. According to the 
ancient poets, it was very formidable to mariners ; but is said 
to have, been entirely removed by the great earthquake in 
1783. 

To CHASE, v. a. [chasscr, Fr.] to follow after a beast, Ac. 
for pleasure ; to hunt ; to pursue as an enemy. 

CHASE, s. the pursuit or following of game ; hunting ; that 


which is the proper object of hunting. The pursuit of an 
enemy, or of some desirable object. Figuratively, pursuit. 
In Law, a large extent of woody ground, privileged lor the 
reception of deer and game. 

CHASER, s. one who pursues ; a hunter ; a driver. 

CHASM, kazm, s. [xaerpo, Gi\] a breach or hollow space, 
separating the parts of any body ; a vacant space. 

CHASTE, a. [chaste, Fr.] true to the marriage bed. Ap- 
plied to expressions, free from any obscenity or immodest 
words. In Grammar, free from barbarisms. 

CHASTELY, ad. without the least incontinence, or any 
inclination to lust ; free from contamination. 

To CHA STEN, v. a. [chasticr 9 M Fr.] to correct or punish 
a child, in order to deter him from faults; to mortify. 

CHASTEN ESS, s. freedom from incontinence, or any 
breach c*f modesty. Purity, either of morals or style. 

To CH ASTI SE, r. a. [formerly accented on the first sylla- 
ble ; chasti'Ty old Fr.j to punish or afilict for faults. Synon. 
W e chastise him who has committed a fault, to prevent, his 
doing the same again ; wo punish the person guilty of a crime 
by way of expiation, and as an example to others. To form/, 
signifies to amend by means of chastisement. To disciplim , 
means to regulate and instruct. 

CHASTISEMENT, chas-ti/.e-mcnt, s. [sometimes accented 
on the Hist syllable) correction or punishment, generally ap- 
plied to the discipline of parents and tutors. 

CHASTI SER, s. the person that chastises. 

CHAS’UTY, s. \casfitasy I .at.] an entire freedom from anv 
imputation of lust, cither in thought or died. In Expressions, 
free from immodest words. Purity of style. 

To CHAT, r. n. [a contraction of the. verb chatter] to talk 
on indifferent subjects, or without any deep thought, or pio- 
found attention ; to prate; to converse at ease. Actively, to 
talk of. Not in use, unless ludicrously. 

CHAT, .s. trifling, idle, and uiiimproving discourse, made 
use of to pass time away. Slight or negligent prattle. 

CHATELLANY, s. [chdtelenir, Fr. ) thedistrict belonging 
to any castle. 

CHATHA M, a town of Kent, adjoining Rochester, and 
seated on the Medway. Population 17,93b : sends one mem- 
ber to parliament. It is celebrated for being the prineipul 
station of the royal navy ; as, likewise, for its dock-yard, 
improved and enlarged by Queen Elizabeth, and consider- 
ably extended by Charles I. so that now there is not. a 
more complete arsenal in the wen Id. The warehouses for 
naval stores, ordnance, Ac. are very large, and form whole 
streets ; the rope houses and smiths* forges arc proportion- 
ally extensive ; as also the wet dock, the canals and ditches, 
for keeping masts and yards under water for preserving 
them. Tim largest vessels .are built here, and whole fleets 
fitted out with astonishing expedition. A ship is used as a 
church for the sailors. It is 31 miles E. S. E. of London, 
and has a market on Saturday. 

C11 ATSWORTUy a village in the Peak of Derbyshire, near 
the River Derwent, (» miles \V. of Chesterfield. Here is a 
noble seat of the Duke of Devonshire, which, for its fine situa- 
tion, is deemed one of the wonders of the Peak. It was the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots, for 17 years ; in memory of 
which the new lodgings that are built instead of the old, arc 
called the* Queen of Scots* apartment. 

CHATTELS, s. any moveable possessions. At pre- 
sent used only in Law, for all things moveable and im- 
moveable. 

To CHATTER, r. a. [caqurter, Fr.] to make a noise like a 
pie. Figuratively, to talk very much ; to talk idly or carelessly. 
To make a noise by collision of the teeth. 

CHATTER, s. a noise like that of a pie, or monkey 
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when angry : “ Tlie mimic ape began his chatter.” Swift. 
Impertinent idle talk ; prate, or prattle ; loquacity. 

CHATTEllER, s. one who spends his time in idle or un- 
nnproviiig talk ; a prattler. 

CHATTY, a. liberal of conversation ; loquacious. 

CH ATWOOD, s. little sticks; fuel. 

To CHAW, v. a. [kawen, Teut.] to cut meat or food into 
pmall pieces by a frequent action of the teeth ; to chew. 

CHA'WDRON, s. the entrails or maw of a beast. 

CHA'WLEY, a town in Devonshire, 10 miles N. N. W. 
of Crediton, and 18 N. N. W. of Exeter. 

CHE' AD LE, a town in Staffordshire, in the neighbourhood 
of which are very extensive copper and brass works. Jt is 
seated in a country abounding with coals, near the source of 
the Dove, 12 miles N. K. of Stafford, and 14b N. W. of 
London ; and has a market on Saturday. Popula ion 41 19. 

CHEAP, ft. [from crapan , Sax.] to be purchased with little 
money ; of small value ; easy to be obtained. 

To CHE'APKN, v . a. to bargain for or ask the price of a 
commodity; to endeavour to purchase the thing at a less 
price than the seller firsts asks for it; to lessen value. 

CHEAPLY, ad. at a low price or rate; with very little 
money ; easily obtained. 

CHEAPNESS, s. lowness of price; easy acquisition. 

To CHEAT, r. a. to deceive or impose upon ; to defraud a 
person by some artifice or low cunning; to swindle. 

CHEAT, s. a fraud, trick, or imposture. One who imposes 
on others; a knave. 

(MI EATER, s. one who practises fraud; a knave. 

To CHECK, v. a. to restrain or repress ; to curb; to stop a 
thing in /notion; to chide or reprove u person. To compare it 
document with its original or counleipait. 

CHECK, s. a restraint, disappointment, repulse, curb, 
reproof. Figuratively, a sleight ; a counter cypher of a bank 
bill; an account kept, privately to examine that which is 
kept with a banker, or public office ; a person w ho examines 
anv account. A kind of linen with blue stripes crossing each 
other, used by sailors for shirts, \e. CU rh of the check, 
in the king’s household, has the controlmenl of the yeomen 
of the guard, and all the ushers belonging to the royal family, nl* 
lowing their absence or defaults in attendance, or mulctin'! their 
wages fur the same, <&c. lie, or his deputy, takes cognizance 
of those who are to watch in the court, and sets the watch, &•(*. 

To CHECKER, or CHEQUER* c. a. [from echoes, Fr.] 
to vary with different, colours like a chess-board : to variegate. 
Figuratively, to diversify with different states of piosperous 
and unsuccessful circumstances. 

CHF/CKER, or CHECKER -WORK, 5. any thing painted 
in squares, with different, colours, like a chess-board. 

CHECKMATE, s. [cchvc ct mat , Fr.] the movement on the 
chess-board by which the king is made prisoner and the game 
is ended. 

CHECK-ROLL, $. a book or roll containing the names of 
the king’s household servants. 

CHE'DDER, a large village of Somersetshire, famous for its 
cheeses, which are the next best, to Stilton, and as large ns those 
of Cheshire, it is seated under the Mendip hills, 2 miles S. K. 
of Axhridgc ; and its cliffs constitute a tine piece of rock scenery. 

CHEEK, s. [ceac, Sax.] the fleshy part of the side of the 
face below the eye. The cheeks of a prate, arc flat plates of 
iron standing perpendicular, and serving to confine or enlarge 
the dimensions of a fire. 

CHEE KBONE, s. the jaw. 

CHEER, s. [chcrcy Fr.] entertainment; provisions for an en- 
teifainment; gaiety or fulness of spirits. Acclamation. 

To CHEER, v. a. to inspire with courage; to animate, or 
incite ; to make joyful ; to comfort ; to console. 


CHEE'RER, s. the person or thing which communicate* 
joy, or comforts in distress ; a gladencr. 

CHE ERFUL, a* that abounds in gaiety, life, and spirit s, 
opposed to dejection ; causing cheerfulness. 

CHEERFULLY, a, without dejection, willingly. 
CHEERFULNESS, s. a disposition of mind unclouded l»v 
gloominess or despair ; alacrity; vigour. 

CHEERLESS, a. sad, dejected, comfortless. 

CHEE'RLY, ad. in a gay, cheerful, joyous maimer. 

CHEE’RY, a. gay, joyful, or communicating pleasure and 
gaiety ; sprightly. 

CHEESE, s. [cese, Sax.] a food made of milk, curdled bv 
means of rennet, squeezed dry in a press, and hardened by time. 

CHEESECAKE, s. in Pastry, a cake made of soil curds, 
butter, and sugar, baked. 

CH EE SEMOXGEH, s. one who deals in cheese. 

CIIEESEPRESS, s. a press, wherein the curds of which 
the cheese is made are pressed dry from the whey. 

CHEE'SEVAT, .v. the wooden ease in which the curds are 
confined, when pressed for cheese. 

CHEESY, a. ha\ mg the qualities of cheese ; caseous. 

CHE LMSFORD, the county town of Essex, with a mar- 
ket oil Friday, and containin'! about ;V#U0 inhabitants. It is 
pleasantly situated in a valley, at the confluence of the 
Chelmcr and the Can, the gardens of the inhabitants on each 
side of the town, extending to those ri\ers. Il has a stately 
church, a magnificent church, a fountain, or conduit, of excel- 
lent water, and a frccschuol, founded by Eduard \ 1. It L a 
great thoroughfare, from the great eastern road fumi London 
passing through it, and is 43 miles S. by \V. of Bui \ , 2 1 S. \\ 
by W. of Colchester, and 29 N. E. by E. of London. 

CIIE' LSEA , a large and populous village of MiddI- ^ x, 
on the banks of the Thames, 1 mile W. of St. James's l’aik. 
Hen? is an extensive and well-stocked botanical garden, !>■ - 
longing to the company of apothecaries m London, and a 
bridge over the river to Battersea; as also a magnificent hos- 
pital, begun by Charles II. for the disabled and superaiiiui.il. <i 
soldiers of the English army ; and a royal militaiv asylum f. 
soldiers orphans. Population .32,371. 

CHE LTEXIIAM, a town of Cloucestei shire, noted for iu 
mineral waters, and extensive prospects from its adjoining 
hills, which have made it. a place of great public n soil. lhe 
poor inhabitants spin wool for the clothiers of Stroud. It 
derives its name from the rivulet, ( hilt, which* passes llnnugh 
it into the Severn from Dowdeswell, and is 9 miles N. E. of 
Gloucester, and 94 \V. by N. of Loiulon. It lias a markel on 
Thursday. Population 22,942 ; semis one member. 

CHELY, s. [c he/a, Lat.] the claw of a shell-fish. 

OlEMrSK, sha-mees, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a wall 
lining a bastion or ditch in order to strengthen amt support 
it. Also the French name for a shirt or shift, or a kind of 
dress resembling either. 

CHE'MLSTRY. See Chymtsthy. 

CHEPSTOW, a town of Monmouthshire, scaled on the 
river "Wye, near its confluence with the Severn, with a market 
oil Saturday. Jt is the port, for all the towns on the Wye and 
Lug; and vessels of 700 tons come up to the bridge, which 
consists of the arches of cast. iron. Fe e vessels trade con- 
stantly between this port and London, generally going and 
returning in two months. A market boat of 70 tons burden . 
goes likewise regularly to Bristol every Tuesday, and returns 
every Thursday. The merchants import their own wine from 
Oporto, and flax, deal, pitch, &e. from Norway and Bus-ia. 
The tide is said to rise higher here than in any other part of 
Europe, swelling from 30 to 60 feet perpendicular. It is 1 3 
miles N. of Bristol, and 13/> of London. Population 3 Vi I. 

CHE' RBVRGHy a maritime town of France, in the depart- 
2 X 
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went of Manche. The harbour will admit vessels of 900 tons 
at high water, and of 250 at low. Woollen stuffs are manu- 
factured here, and the inhabitants build small vessels. The 
English landed here in 1758, took the town, with the ships 
in the basin, demolished the fortifications, and ruined the 
works for improving the harbour : but they were resumed by 
Lewis XVI. ; and a basin capable of containing ten ships of 
the line always afloat, was completed in 1813. Cherburgh is 
60 miles N. W. of Caen. Lat. 49. 39. N. Ion. 1. 37. W. 

To CHERISH, v . a. [cherir, Fr.J to nourish or promote 
the growth of a thing ; to help ; to encourage ; to pjotort, 
shelter, and nourish. 

CIIF/RISHER, s. one who piotects, and contributes to 
the growth of a thing; an encourager; a supporter. 

CHERRY, s. in Gardening, a fruit-tree, with shining 
leaves ; its fruit grows on long pedicles, is roundish or heart- 
shaped : though included by Linnaeus under the genus of 
pruhus , or plum, yet they cannot be engrafted on eaeli other. 

CHERRY, a. resembling a cherry in colour ; red. 

CHERSON, the capital of New Russia, in the government 
of Catharinenslaf, on the N. bank of the Dnieper, 10 miles 
below the mouth of the Ingulec. It was intended by the em- 
press Catharine, who founded it, to be the principal mart for 
foreign trade in this part of her dominions, but it is going fast 
to decay. The church and many of the houses are of stone, 
aud neatly executed, and it has a dock for the construction of 
large vessels, from which men of war and merchant ships have 
been launched. The public works are executed, and the plan- 
tations formed by criminals, who amount to some hundreds. 
It is supplied with fuel by reeds only, of which there is an im- 
mense forest in the shallows of the Dnieper, near the town. 
Hails, and even temporary houses, are made of them. They 
are tall and strong, and afford shelter to various kinds of aqua- 
tic birds, some of which are very beautiful. In this city the 
humane Howard ended his days, in 1790; he was to the last 
engaged in the merciful employment of visiting those who 
were sick and in prison. Chorson is 50 miles N. E. of Ock- 
zakof. Lat. 40. 37. N. Ion. 31. 20. F. 

CHERSONESE, or CHEKKONESl'S, s. or 

Gr.] in Geography, a tract of land surrounded by 
ihe sea, excepting at a narrow space or neck, by which it is 
joined to the main land or continent ; a peninsula. 

CHERT, s. \fjuurtz, (lerni.| a kind of flint. 

(7/ E* RTSEY, a town of Surrey, in a low situation near 
the Thames, over which it has a handsome bridge of seven 
arelus. it was formerly the residence of some of the Saxon 
kings, lias a trade in mult, which it conveys in barges to 
London, and is 7 miles W. of Kingston, and 20 W. by S. of 
London. Market on Wednesday. Population 4795. 

CHE'RIJH, s . [m3, plur. erma, Hob.] a celestial spirit, 
in the order of angels, placed next to the seraphim ; in scrip- 
ture variously described under the shapes of men, eagles, 
oxen, lions, or in a composition of all these together. 

CHERUBIC, a . angelic, or partaking of the nature of a 
cherub; relating to a cherub. 

CHERUBIM, s. tlu* plural of cherub. 

CUE' RUBIN, a. angelical. 

To CHE' RHP, v. v. to chirp; to make a noise by drawing 
'm the air through the lips, after they arc drawn into a kind of 
circle, in order to encourage any beast, or to set a bird a-singing. 

CHERVIL, s. [from e/uerophylhtm , Lat.] a lant used as 
s.dlnd. There are several species of it. 

CUES A PEA K, the largest and safest bay in the United 
States. Its entrance is between Cape Charles, in Maryland, and 
Cape Henry, in Virginia, 14 miles wide. It exteuds 270 miles 
to the northward, and is from 10 to 40 broad, and generally 9 
fathoms deep, affording a safe and easy navigation, and con- 


taining several islands and many commodious harbours. It 
receives the waters of the Susquchannah, Potomac, Rappaha- 
noc, York, and James rivers, which are all large and navigable. 

CHESHIRE, a county palatine of England, separated on 
the N. from Lancashire by the river Mersey, but just at the 
N. E. point it borders on* Yorkshire ; on the E. it is bounded 
by Derbyshire and part of Staffordshire, on the S. by Shrop- 
shire, and a detached part of Flintshire, and on the W. and 
S. W. by Denbighshire and Flintshire, from which latter it i K 
separated by the river Dee ; on the N. W. it is washed by the 
Irish Sea, that part of it being a peninsula, about 13 miles in 
length, and 6 in breadth, formed by the mouths of the Mersey 
and the Dec. Without including the peninsula, the county ex- 
tends 33 miles from N. to S. and 42 from E. to W. It contains 
650,880 acres, is divided into 7 hundreds and 88 parishes, has 
1 city, 12 market towns, and 334,310 inhabitants ; and sends 
four members to parliament. The air is temperate and very 
hcalthv. The soil is rich in pasture and corn land. Immense 
quantities of cheese are made in this county: but a consider- 
able quantity of what goes by the name ot Cheshire cheese, is 
made in Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire. London 
alone is said to consume 14,000 tons of it; vast quantities are 
also sent to foreign parts, to Ireland, Scotland, and different 
parts of England. The manufactures of Cheshire are extensive; 
and it is noted for its salt springs. The principal rivers are the 
Mersey, Dee, W cover, and Dane; and it has several small 
lakes. Chester is the capital. 

CHE'SHCXT, a village of Hertfordshire, near Iloddesdon, 
with a celebrated park. Here Richard Cromwell, the ephe- 
meral protector, under the assumed name of Clark, spent many 
years of a venerable old age, in obscurity and peace. He first 
resided here in 1680, in a house near the church, and here he 
died in 1712, in his 86th year. He enjoyed a good state of 
health to the last ; and was so healthy, that at fourscore he 
would gallop his horse fur many miles together. The Cal- 
vinistie Methodists have a college here for the education of 
youth for the public ministry. Population 5051. 

CHESNUT, or CUES NUT-TREE, s. [properly chestnut, 
from Castania in Asia Minor, whence it was brought into Eu- 
rope] a tree, the timber of which is equal in value to the oak 
for durability, and even superior from its quality of never 
shrinking nor swelling after it is once seasoned. The fruit is 
included in a rough husk, covered with prickles. The name 
of a brown colour. 

CHESS, s. [ t ehees , Fr.] a game played with small figures, on 
a board divided into 24 squares, each side having eight noble- 
men and as many pawns, or soldiers, which arc to be moved 
into the different squares, according to the laws of the game. 

CIIESS-APPLE, s. a specie s of wild service. 

CHESS-MAN, s. a puppet for chess ; a pawn. 

CHESS-PLAYER, s. a gamester at chess. 

CHE SSOM, s. in Gardening, a mellow earth, between tf 
two extremes of clay and sand. 

CHEST, s. [cyst. Sax.] a large strong wooden box, greater 
than a trunk, used for keeping clothes, linen, &c. The cavity 
of the human body from the neck to the belly, called the breast 
or stomach. A chest of drawers , is a wooden frame which 
contains several drawers placed above each other. 

CHESTED, a. having a chest; as, broad chested, narrow 
chested. 

CHESTER , the capital of Cheshire, is a large, ancient, 
and populous city, containing 9 well-built churches, besides 
the cathedral, called St. Werburglfs, which looks as antique, 
as the castle. They were both built by Hugh Lupus, nephew 
to William the conqueror; unless, as some say, the church 
was founded hv Edgar. It is seated on the Dee, over which 
it has a noble bridge of 12 arches; and vessels come 
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from the sea to the quay ; and a communication has been 
opened by canals with most of the inland navigations. It has 
a constant communication with Ireland ; this and Holyhead be- 
ing the principal places for embarking for Dublin. Its market 
is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays; and its three annual 
lairs, on Feb. 24, July 5, and Oct. 10, each lasting a week, 
are the most noted in England, especially for Irish linens. The 
main streets have a peculiarity of construction ; they are hol- 
lowed out in the rock to a considerable depth, and the houses 
have, elevated in front, a sort of covered porticos, which are 
called Rows, and afford a sheltered way for foot passengers. 
The city, which is surrounded by walls, with 4 gates and 3 
posterns, is 2 miles in compass, and consists chiefly of 4 large 
streets, which are pretty even and spacious, and as they cross 
in straight lines, meeting in the centre, they make an exact 
cross, with the town-house or exchange, a neat structure, near 
the middle. The population is (1831) 21,36 1. In the old 
castle, where the earls of Chester formerly held their parlia- 
ments, was a stately hall, somewhat like that at Westminster, 
where the palatine courts and assizes were held, before the 
erection of the new prison. Chester, which sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, has a manufacture of gloves and tobacco 
pipes, and a considerable traffic of shop goods into North 
Wales. It is 38 miles S. \V, of Manchester, and 180 IS. W. 
of London. 

CHESTERFIELD , a town of Derbyshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday, and seated on a gentle rise, 
between two small rivers. Next to Derby it is the most con- 
siderable town in the county, and has one of the largest free- 
schools in the north of England. Here arc manufactures of 
worsted and cotton stockings, and of carpets; also silk mills, 
and potteries for brown ware ; and near the town are large iron 
fuwnderies, which are supplied with ore and coal dug in the 
trinity. Large quantities of lead are sent hence l>v the canal 
to the Trent, which it joins below Gainsborough ; and the 
country round produces great quantities of camomile. It is 
‘J I miles N. of Derby, and 150 N. N. \V r . of London. Popu- 
lation in 1831, 5575. 

CHEST FOUNDERING, s. in Farriery, a disease in horses 
which resembles a pleurisy or peripneumony in men. 

CHEVALl'ER, shov-a-leer, s. [Fr.] a knight. In Heral- 
dry, a horseman, armed at all points, or in complete armour. 

CHEVA IJX DE FRISE, shev-o-de-frreze, s. [Fr.] the 
Friesland horse. In Fortification, a piece of timber traversed 
with wooden spikes, five or six feet long, pointed with iron, 
used for stopping up breaches, or securing any avenue from 
an enemy's cavalry. 

CHEVERIL, shev-rr-ii, s. [ chevernau , Fr.] a kid. Figu- 
ratively, kid leather. 

CHE' VIOT, a mountainous district, separating the N. W. 
part of Northumberland from Scotland. The hilly country is 
called the Cheviot Hills, as the adjoining fenny grounds are 
called the Cheviot Moors. Near these hills many an obstinate 
battle has been fought, between the English and the Scots, 
before the two kingdoms were united ; among which may he 
numbered the encounter between the Percies* and the Douglasses, 
celebrated in the ancient popular ballad of (.bevy Chase. 
These hills are chiefly wild and open sheep-walks; and in 
parts of the Scottish borders, some of the finest cattle in the 
kingdom are produced. 

CHE'VRON, shev-ronn, s. [Fr.] in Heraldry, one of the 
honorary ordinaries, representing two rafters of a house joined 
together, so as to form an angle, it is the symbol of protection. 
Per chevron , is wdicn the field is divided only by two single 
lines, rising from the two base points, and meeting in a 
point above, like the chevron; this is termed parti/ per 
chevron* 


To CHEW, v. a. [< ccowan , Sax.] to bite or grind meat into 
small pieces between the teeth, proper for swallowing; to 
masticate. Neuterly, to revolve often in the thoughts ; to ru- 
minate or meditate upon . Used with on or upon. 

CHIAN EARTH , kian-erih, s. in Pharmacy, is a dense 
and compact earth, sent hither in small Hat pieces from the 
island whose name it bears ; it is recommended as an astrin- 
gent ; and we are told, it is the greatest of all cosmetics, that 
it gives a whiteness and smoothness to the skin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other substances that have been 
celebrated for the same purposes. 

CHICA'NE, shc-canc, s. [chicane, Fr.] in Law, the art of 
protracting a cause by frivolous objections. Artifice. 

To CHICA'NE, v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] to prolong a contest 
by artifice and subtleties. 

CHICANER, $. [chicancnr, Fr.] one who makes use of 
quirks, subtleties, or other artifice, to obscure the truth. 

Cl 1 1C A'N FRY, s. [i i hieancrie , Fr.] an artful prolonging any 
dispute, by frivolous objections or subtleties. 

CHI CHESTER , the capital of Sussex, a neat and hand- 
some city, seated in a plain, by the river Lavant, by which it 
is encompassed on every side, except the N. with a market on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and a population of about 8270 
souls. The market place is in the centre of the town, from 
which the four principal streets are directed to the cardinal 
points of the compass, and are named from their direction. It 
is a bishop’s see, and has sewn churches besides the cathedral. 

It exports corn, m.dt, &c. has some foreign commerce, and 
manufactures of needles, baize, blankets, and eoaise cloths. 
The haven, formed by a canal, cut from the city down into the 
b.iy, affords excellent lobsters. It sends two members to par- 
liament ; and is situated 61 miles S. \V. of London. 

(.'HICK, or CHICKEN, s. j ciccn, Sax.] the young of a 
fowl or hen. Chick is used figuratively, for a word of ti ndei- 
ncss. Sometimes it is used for a person nut arrived to the 
years of maturity, and void of experience. 

GHrCKEN-HKAKTEi), a. timorous; cowardly. 

CHICKENTOX, s. in Medicine, a species of the small-pox, 
but the pustules aie not so large, so called from its not hcii.g 
attended with much danger. 

CHI CKLING, *?. a small or young chicken. 

CHI CKPEA, or CHl'CHFKA, s. [chichcs, old Fr.] a kind 
of degenerate pea; dwarf pea, or vetch. 

CHICK WF.F.D, s. in Botany, a species of alsinc, with 
divided petals, leaves between egg and heart-shaped, and up- 
right white blossoms, which open from nine in the morning till 
noon, except in rainy weather, when they do not open at all. 

It is very common in rieh cultivated ground, and flowers from 
April to October. 

To CHIDE, r. a. [prefer, chide , parlicip. pass, chid, or 
chidden ; chidati , Sax.J to reprove with some dci*Tce of warnnl: 
and anger for faults. To blame or find fault with, beautifully 
applied to inanimate things; as, “ Fountains, o’er the pebbles, 
chid your stay." Drud. Neuterly, to scold or reprove se- 
verely. To quarrel with. To make a noise as hi a passion, 
elegantly applied to inanimate things; as, 41 As doth a rock 
against the chid t nr/ flood.” Shah. 

Clll'DER, s. one that is addicted to repn f, or fond of 
blaming; arclmker; a reprover. 

CHIEF, a. | chef, Fr.] the major part, or greatest numbi r; 
principal including the idea of superior rank and activity. 
Fminent; extraordinary; capital. 

CHIEF, s. a commander, applied to one who commands 
an army. In Heraldry, the upper part of an escutcheon, 
running across from side to side. Among Lawyers, In r •/-•?>/ 
means by personal service. 

CIU FFLESS, a. without chief or commander# 
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CHI'EFLY, ad. generally; for the most or greatest part; 
principally ; eminently ; more than common. 

CHI'EFRIE, s. a small rent paitl to the lord paramount, 
CHl'EFTAIN, s. one who commands an army ; the head 
of a clan ; a leader ; a commander. 

CHl'E VANCE, s. traffic, in which money is extorted as 
discount. * Obsolete. 

CHIXBLAIN, s . a small red shining tumour, appearing on 
the fingers, toes, and heels, and, when breaking out on the 
heels, called kibes. 

CHILD, s . [plural children; cild, Sax.] an infant or very 
young person ; an offspring; a product or effect. 

To CHILD, r. ??. to bring forth or bear children. Figura- 
tively, to be prolific or fruitful, opposed to barren. 
CHILDBEARING, 5 . the act of bearing children. 
CHI'LDBED, s . the state of a woman just after her delivery. 
CHl'LDBIRTH, s . labour; travail; delivery. 

CIII'LDERM AS-DAY, s . the day on which Herod’s mas- 
sacre of the children at Jerusalem, 011 account of Christ’s birth, 
is commemorated, which weak and superstitious persons think 
an unlucky day. It. is celebrated on the 28th of December, 
and »s also called Innocents Day. 

CHI'LDHOOD, s. the state of a child ; the interval between 
infancy and youth; the properties of a child; puerility. 

CHILDISH, resembling a child in ignorance, simplicity, 
and trifling ; puerile ; becoming only children. 

CHI LDISHLY, ad. in such a manner as only becomes a 
child ; in a trifling manner. 

CHI'LDISIINESS, s. want of discretion, knowledge, expe- 
rience, and gravity ; puerility. Harmlessness. 

CHI LDLESS, ci. without children. 

CHI'LDLIKE, a. resembling a child. 

CHIU, a large; country of South America, bounded on the 
by the South Pacific Ocean; on the N. by Peru; on the 
E. by immense mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and 
oilier parts of South America ; and on the S. by Patagonia. 
Il is about MOO miles in length, but its breadth varies from 
I 10 to .'140. The Spanish colonics are thinly dispersed along 
ini' borders of the South Sea, on a narrow tract about 835 
tuilcs in length. A profusion of natural productions is seen 
throughout this country, wherever attempts have been made to 
• ultivatc it. The wine made here is palatable, and of a good 
body ; and brandy is distilled from it. The northern parts 
produce olives. The useful animals introduced here from 
Europe have multiplied surprisingly. Mines of gold and copper 
»i r numerous. It is claimed by the Spaniards, but the greater 
pu t of it is possessed by the still unconquercd and independent 
Hives. In IS 10, a revolution took place among the colonists, 
'•ho separated themse lves from the Spanish monarchy ; and 

■ n the 1st of January, 1818, the Chili government issued a pro- 
i.iie.atiou, dc claratory of the independence of Chili, and its 

■'djaivnt islands. St. Jago, the capital, is in Ion. 70. 50. V/. 

! .r. 2 d. s. 

CHILIAD, hi-li-ad, s. [\^dtr, Gr.] a thousand, or a col- 
1 f lion of things or years amounting to a thousand. 

ClilLIAE DltON, .v. [from Gr.] a figure of a thou- 

■ a*id sides. 

CIIII.IFA'CTIYE, or CHILI FACTORY, «. Sec Ciiyli- 

1 U Tl V J.. 

CHILL, a. \cclr , Sax.] cold, or that which stops the circu- 
lation of any fluid by its coldness. Figurative!- shivering 
with, or having the sensation of, cold ; depressed, dejected ; 
discouraged, or rendered inactive by some disappointment or 
terrible object ; not affectionate; phlegmatic. 

To CHILL, r. «. to reduce from a state of warmth to that 
of coldness. Figuratively, to stop or repress any motion ; to 
discourage and deject ; to blast or destroy by cold. 


CIII LLIXESS, s. a sensation of shivering colcL 

CHI LLY, a. that proceeds from chilliness or cold. 

CHI LM IN A JR, s. the ruins of the famous palace of Per- 
sepolis, once the capital of the Persian empire, fired by Alex- 
ander the Great, 50 miles N. E. of Schiras. 

CHl'LNESS, s. the sensation of cold productive of skiver- 
ing ; the quality of producing the sensation of cold. 

CHTLTERN , a chain of chalky hills separating the coun- 
ties of Bedford and Herts, and running through the middle of 
Bucks, from Tring, in Hartfordshire, to Henley upon Thames, 
in Oxfordshire. They are covered, in various parts, with 
woods, and some of the eminences are of considerable height, 
and afford rich prospects. To these hills is annexed die nomi- 
nal office of steward under the crown; the acceptance of 
which, of consequence, enables a member of the British par- 
liament to vacate his seat. 

CHIMB, s. \1ihnr, Belg.] the end of a barrel or tub. 

CHIME, s. in Music, formerly used for a concord, or the 
sounding of the same note on several instruments at once. In 
Ringing, the sounding of all the hells of a steeple after on** 
another, with all the variations in their order that can produce 
music, or an agreeable harmony. Applied to the Clocks, a 
kind of periodical music, produced by a particular apparatus, 
wherein hammers of different sizes are put in motion, and 
play some tune on bells. Figuratively, harmony of tempers, 
proper! ion, or other relations. In Poetry, the syllable at the 
end of a verse, which has the same sound as that of the pre- 
ceding one. 

To CHIME, v . n. to sound a concord, to agree in 
sound. Figuratively, to he musical. To answer each other, 
applied to relative terms ; to acquiesce in j to agree will*. 
Applied to Poetry, to make the concluding syllables of two 
verses end v.ilh the same letiu?. or soumt ; to jingle. Ac- 
tively, to cause to sound harmonically; to strike a hell will. ;v 
hammer. 

CHIMF/RA, Ki-me-ra, s. [gi/impfc, Gr.] a poetical fic'.on 
of a monster, composed of a union of the parts of different 
animals. Figuratively, a groundless or vain imagination. 

CHLMF/BICAL, ke-mcr-re-knl, a. that is the mere product 
of fancy or imagination ; imaginary ; fantastic. 

CIILYIE'RICAI.LY, ad. in a wild, fantastic, vain manner. 

CI I I'M IN AGE, s. [from chimin, an old law T word for the 
road] a toll for passage through a forest. 

CHI MNEY, s. [chnniuce, Fr.] in Architecture, the passage 
or funnel through which the smoke ascends in a building. The 
fire-place. Chimney-piece, is a composition of certain mould- 
ings standing, on the foreside of the jaumbs, and coming over 
the mantle-tree; the ornamental piece of wood or stone, that 
is set round the fire-place. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE, s . the ornamental piece round the 
fire-place. 

CIH iMNEY-SWF.EFER, s . one whose trade it is to cl i n 
foul chimnies of soot. 

CHIN, s. [c//i wc. Sax.] the low'er part of the face from the 
under lip. 

CUT AVI, an extensive empire of Asia, bounded on the E. 
by the ocean, and the N. by a great wall about 1500 miles 
in length, which separates it from Tartary ; on the W. by high 
mountains and deserts, and on the S. l>y the ocean, and the 
kingdoms of Tonquin, Laos, and Birmah. It is in- 
cluded between 08 and 123 degrees of E. longitude, and 
between 21 and 42 of N. latitude. It is about 1330 mile* 
in length from N. to S. and 1030 in breadth from E. to W. 
and is divided into 15 provinces, which contain 4402 
walled cities, of which 2045 belong to the civil class, and 
2357 to the military. An account, procured by Sir George 
Staunton, in 1793, makes the population amount to the 
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incredible number of 333 millions. Here are several large 
lakes ; the principal of which are the Po-yang, in Kiang-si, 
250 miles in circuit; the Tong-ting, in Hou-quang, above 
200 miles in circuit; the Tai, part of which extends into 
Kiang-nan; and the Hong-tse, and Kao-yeou, in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan. There are several rivers, and where 
these are wanting there are artificial canals, for the more ready 
communication and trading from one part to another ; for they 
are all made navigable for large barks. It is generally a plain 
champaign country, and scarcely an inch of ground remains 
unoccupied ; for the hills are cut into several stages or stories, 
from the bottom to the top, that the rain may water them 
all pretty equally, and render them more fruitful. Even the 
mountains are cultivated and covered with trees ; and there 
are mints of iron, tin, copper, quicksilver, gold, and silver. 
There are corn and pulse of all sorts, especially rice ; and a 
groat number of simples, and several trees and fruits proper lo 
the country; in particular, one tree produces peas, very little 
diflerent from those of Europe ; another bears a kind of gum, 
which makes excellent varnish ; a third bears white berries 
of the size of a hazel-nut, the pulp of which is a sort of tal- 
low, manufactured by the inhabitants into candles; and a 
fourth, called the white-wax tree, produces white shining wax, 
of much greater value than the common wax. The Bam- 
boo cane grows to the height of an ordinary tree ; and though 
hollow within, the wood is very hard, and proper for many 
uses, such as pipes to convey water, boxes, baskets, and 
tor the making of paper, after it is reduced into a sort of 
paste. It is now well known to all Europe, that this is 
the only country from whence all sorts of teas are imported. 
The complexion of the Chinese is a sort of tawny, and 
they have large foreheads, small eyes, short noses, large 
ears, long beards, and black hair ; and those are thought to 
be most handsome who are most bulky. The women alfect 
a great deal of modesty, and are remarkable for their little 
feet. The men endeavour to make as pompous an appear- 
ance as possible, when they go abroad ; and yet their houses 
arc but mean and low, consisting only of a ground floor. 
They are inclined to all sorts of learning, particularly to ai ls 
and sciences. The government of this empire is absolute, 
and the emperor has the privilege of naming his succes- 
sor; but the chief mandarin has permission to remind 
him of his faults. He looks upon his subjects as his chil- 
dren, and pretends to govern them with a fatherly affection. 
There, is no country in the world where the inhabitants arc 
so ceremonious as here. It is certain that their empire is 
very ancient ; but they pretend that it has existed many 
thousand years before our era of Noah’s flood. However, 
it is generally allowed to have continued, without interrup- 
tion, from the year 2.500 before Christ, though they have had 
twenty-two different families on the throne. The last, family, 
now reigning, is that of the Tartars, who conquered China in 
1040. The religion is Paganism, and the principal pagodas 
are dedicated to their god Fo. They allow polygamy, and 
keep their wives pretty close. Their writing is very particu- 
lar : for every letter is a word, and consequently they have as 
many letters or characters, as words, in their language. All 
their cities and towns are so much alike, that those that know 
one are acquainted with all. Pekin is the capital of the 
whole empire. The annual revenues of the crown, accord* 
ing to Sir George Staunton, are said to he 66,000,0001. sterl. 
and the army in the pay of China, including Tartars, amount 
to 1,000,000 infantry, and 800,000 cavalry. The Chinese 
pretend to have a groat veneration for their ancestors ; and 
some keep images of them in their houses, to which they pay 
a sort of devotion. They have laws which regulate the civi- 
lities and ceremonious salutations they pay each other, for 


which reason they always appear to be extremely good natured ; 
and yet there is but little dependence on their friendship, 
for they are as deceitful, and as great hypocrites, as any people 
in the world. 

CHI'NA, s. [from China, the country where it is made] china- 
ware; porcelain; a species of vessels made in China, dimly 
transparent, partaking of the qualities of earth and glass. 

CHINA ORANGE, s. the sweet orange, brought originally 
from China. 

CHINA ROOT, s. a medicinal root, brought originally from 
China. 

CHINCOUGIl, s. in Medicine, a violent dry cough, affect- 
ing children, even to a danger of suffocation ; the hooping- 
cough, or whooping-cough, so called from the noise or whoop 
with which it is attended. 

CHINE, $. [ cschine , l'r.] the part of the back containing the 
spine or back-bone. 

To CHINE, v. a. to cut into chines ; to split tdong the 
back-bone. 

CHINGLE, shin-glo, s. gravel, fiee from dirt. 

CHINK, s. \ chum. Sax.] a nanow gap, or opening, whereby 
the contact of the parts of a body is Aim unlimied ; a small or 
narrow opening lengthwise. 

To CHINK, v. a. to make mom y or pieces of any metal 
sound by shaking them together. Neuterly, to sound bv strik- 
ing each other ; to break in clefts or gaps, applied to ground. 

CIIINKY, a. full of narrow holes, gaps, or clefts. 

ClIINTS, s. a line? cloth manufactuicd of cotton in the East 
Indies, and generally printed with lively and durable colours. 
An imitation of the same cloth made in England. 

CHIOPPINE, a. [from chapin , Span.] a high shoe fonncily 
worn by ladies. 

To CHIP, v. a. to cut into small pieces ; to diminish by cut- 
ting a little away at a time. To cut oil the crust of a loaf, 
applied to bread. 

CHIP, s. \ctjf ), Sax.] a small piece of wood separated fiom 
a hinrer by a bill or cutting tool ; any small pii ce cut otl hom 
a larger. 

CH I ' PPKNHA A/, a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a maimfaeiuie of woollen cloths. It sends two 
members to parliament, and is seated on the river Avon, over 
which it lias a stone bridge of 16 arches, 21 miles E. of Brislul, 
and 93 W. of London. Population 4333. 

CHIPPING, s. the act of cutting oil* small pieces. 

CHIPPING , a town of Lancashire, containing 1850 
inhabitants about ten miles fiom Garstang. 

CHIPPING NORTON , a corporate town of Oxfordshire, 
with a market on Wednesday, a f roe-school, and a manufac- 
ture of horse-cloths, Scv. 12 miles S. W. of Banbury, and 
73 N.W. of London. Population 2637. 

CHIPPING Q'XGAU , a town in Essex, with a market 
on Saturday, 12 miles \V. of Chelmsford, and 21 E. N. E. 
of London. Population (with High Ongar) 2093. 

CHIPPING SO'l) BURY, a town of Gloucestershire, 
with a great market on Thursday for corn and cheese, and 
1036 inhabitants. 1.5 miles E. N. E. of Bristol, and 110 W. 
of London. 

CHIPPING WY COMB, or High Wycomh , a town of 
Buckinghamshire; market on Friday. It is seated on the 
river Wyck, on which are many corn and paper mills, 1*2 
miles S. S. E. of Aylesbury, and 31 WNW. of London. 
Population 3198 ; sends two members to parliament. 

CHIP AGRA, ki-rag-gra, s. [Lut.] in Medicine, the gout in 
the hand. 

CI11R A'GRTOAT., a. being subject to the gout in the hands. 

CHIRO'GRAPHY, ki-rog-gra-fe, s. and yphibw, Gr.] 
a person’s own hand-writing; the art of writing. 
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CHIROLOGY, s. [x*lp and Xoyoc, Gr.] the art of expressing 
words l>y signs with the lingers. 

CHTROMANCER, ki-ro-man-ser, s. one who pretends to 
fore tel future events by inspecting the hand. 

CHI ROMANCY, ki-ro-man-se, s. [xflpand /idmt,Gr.] the 
pretended art of foretelling what shall happen to a person by 
inspecting the lines of his hand ; palmistry. 

To CHIRP, v. n, [formed from the sound] to make a noise 
like a sparrow, or birds which call to one another. 

CHHIPER, s. a bird that makes a noise like a sparrow, or 
calls to another; a person that is gay, cheerful, or merry. 

CIHRU'RGEON, ki-rur-je-un, (commonly, though corruptly, 
pron. surgeon ) s • [x c( , OH P?*"c from \f}f) and ipyay, Gr.] one who 
cures such disorders, hurts, or ailments, as require external 
applications, or the operations of the hand. 

CHIRU'RGERY, s. [See Chiruryeovt] the art of curing 
wounds and diseases, by external applications, or operations of 
the hand; now called Surgery. 

CHIRU'IIGIC, or ClIIltUTlGICAL, a . having qualities fit 
for external or outward application. Belonging to external 
or manual operation. Surgical. 

CHI SEL, s. [ciseau, Fr.] a tool made of iron, pretty long, 
thin, and sometimes ground to an edge, used in carpentry, 
joinery, masonry, sculpture, Ac. 

To CHI SEL, v. a . to cut with a chisel. 

CHIT, s . [ciRo, Ital.j a young little child ; a mere baby ; a 
word used in auger, and expressive of contempt. 

CIIIT-CIIAT, s. [a cant, wind formed from the reduplication 
or repetition and corruption of the word chat] idle and unim- 
proving discourse ; prattle; pi ate. 

GUTTLER LINGS, s. [not used in the singular; from scluf- 
tcrlimjh, lhlg.] the guts or bowels, generally applied to those 
of beasts fit for food. Likewise the frill or border sewed on 
the bosom of a man’s shirt. 

(.’Ill TTY, a. cliildhh; like a baby. 

CHI VALk< >LS, a. (jf or belonging to chivalry. 

CHTYALRY, s. [chendcrir, Fr.] knighthood, or military 
dignity. *1 lie qualifications of a knight, including courage, ho- 
nour, and dexterity in the use of arms ; the profession, or rules 
to be observed by a knight ; an adventure or exploit. 

CHIVES, .v. [c/rc, Fr.] in Rot any, those threads or filaments 
m flowers, bearing the anthene or tips on their extremities. 
They are the male organization of plants ; and called by Lin 
nams stamina. A species of small onion. 

Cfi LORO'S IS, k! o-ro-sis, .s\ [from x^m/wc* Or.] in Medicine, 
the green sickness. 

CHLOROTIC, klo-ro-tic, a. affected bv the chlorosis. 

CHOCOLATE, s. [Span. ) the nut of the cacao-tree ; a com- 
position made of the cacao-nut, sugar, and vanilla. 'The li- 
quor made by a solution of the chocolate-cake. Chocolafe- 
house, a place where the solution of chocolate is sold readymade. 

CHODH, the old preterit from to chide . 

CHOICE, s. [choir, Er. | a faculty or act of the will, by 
which it prefers one tiling to another, including a power to de- 
termine otherwise. Figuratively, the preferring or determin- 
ing in behalf of a thing on reasonable motives. The thing 
chosen; that which merits a preference, or ought to be pre- 
ferred. A vaiiely of things offered to the mind or judgment, 
that it may select the best. To make choice of, to prefer or 
select one or more things from several which arc proposed to 
the judgment or will. 

C1I( )1CE, n. [comparative choicer, superlative choicest , choisi , 
Er.) of superior excellence. Most valuable, or best. Careful, 
frugal, opposed to prodigal or profuse. 

(TIO'IC BLESS, ci. without the power of choosing. 

CHO ICELY, ad. with all the qualifications which should 
determine the will to give a preference. 


CHO'ICENESS, $. that quality which determines the will 
to give a preference. Value or superior excellence which claims 
a preference ; nicety ; particular value. 

CHOIR, koire, $. [chorus, Lat. ckotur , old Fr.] a band or 
company of singers. The singers in divine worship. That 
part of a church where the choristers and clergy are placed. 

To CHOKE, r. a. [< aceocan , Sax. or, according to Minshew* 
from an, Hcb.] to stop up the passage of the throat so that u 
person cannot breathe ; to kill by stopping a person’s breath. 
To stop up any passage ; to intercept or obstruct the motion of 
any thing. Synon. Death brought on by a stoppage of breath 
is the general idea of the words suffocated, smothered , choked; 
but that of suffocated, implies an extinction of life, oc- 
casioned by being in a place where we cannot breathe; 
that of smothered, by being in a place where we are not 
suffered to breathe ; that of choked, by having the wind-pipe 
closed. 

CHOKE, s . in Botany, the filamentous, or capillary part of 
an artichoke, covering the fleshy pait of the bottom. 

CHOKE-FEAR, *. in C .lardt'ning, a rough, harsh, im- 
palatable pear. Figuratively, any sarcasm that stops the 
mouth. 

CIIO'KY, a. that cannot easily be swallowed, but is apt to 
stick in the passage, and stop the breath. 

CIIO'LAGOGLES, kol-a-gogz, 6*. [from x«W, Gr.] medi- 
cines which have the power of purging the bile or clioler. 

ClIO'LER, ko-ler, s. [ cholera , Lat.] in Anatomy, the bile ; 
which abounding very much iu angry pci sons, is used figura- 
tively for anger. 

CHO LERIC, ko-lcr-ik, a. abouudimr u ith eliolcr. Figura- 
tively, angry ; easily provoked ; passionate; irascible. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. [preter. / chose, 1 have chosen, or chose; 
reason. Sax.] to prefer or take from seve ral things offered ; to 
give the preference to ; to will ; to elect ; or pick out of a 
number. Synon. When we would take a thing, we deter- 
mine upon one, because we cannot ha\c all. We. choose, by 
comparing things, because we would have the best. We do 
not always choose what we prtfir; but we ever prefer that 
which wc* choose. 

CHOOSER, s. one who has the power of choosing; one 
who has a right to vote for a person who is candidate for 
any post ; an elector. 

To CHOP, v. a. [preter . ehopt, or / hare ch opt ; happen , 
Belg.] to cut with a cleaver, axe, or chopping-knife, by a 
quick or sudden stroke; to devour or cat quickly, used with 
up. Neutcrly, to change with a quick and unexpected motion. 
To appear as if cut, applied to the effects of cold or hard 
weather on the hands, properly chap. 

To CHOP, v. a. [era pan. Sax.] to purchase by exchanging 
one thing for another; to take a thing back again which had 
been given in exchange; to be fickle in one’s choice. 

CHOP, 5. a piece cut off by a sudden blow; a piece 
of meat cut olf from a joint, generally applied to mutton. 
A chink, cleft, hole, or vacuity made by the warping of 
wood. Chop-house, a kind of cook’s shop, where meat is 
ready dressed, so called from their dealing mostly in mutton- 
chops. 

CIIO'PIN, s. [Fr.] a French liquid measure, containing 
nearly a pint Winchester; in Scotland, a quart wine mea- 
sure. 

CHO PPING, a. large or lusty, applied to infants. Chop- 
piny -block , a long thick block of wood, used by butchers to 
cleave or chop their meat upon. Chopping- knife, a large sort 
of knife, used for chopping or mincing meat. 

CHO PPY, a. full of holes or clefts ; appearing as if cut or 
chopt, owing to the effects of cold, applied to the hands, &C. 
in the last sense properly chappy . 
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CHOPS, s. [it has no singular, and is supposed by Johnson 
to be a corruption of chaps ] the mouth of a beast. Figura- 
tively, used in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

CliO'RAL, ko-ral, a . [from chorus, Lat.] belonging to, 
or composing a choir or chorus. 

CHORD, (pronounced hard, kord, as if the h were drop- 
ped. When it implies a string made of hemp or silk, it is 
spelt cord; but when it retains its primitive sense, the It is 
retained) s. [ chorda , Lat.] the string of a musical instrument, 
by the vibration of which ail sounds are excited, as by its di- 
visions the several degrees of tune are determined. In Geo- 
metry, a right line, terminating at each of its extremities in 
the circumference of a circle, but not passing through its 
centre. Line of chords, is one of the lines of the sector or 
plane scale ; used iu measuring the arc of any circle of which 
it is the radius. Iu Anatomy, a little nerve extending over 
the drum of the car, supposed by some to vary and modify 
sounds that beat on the tympanum, in the same manner as 
the braces or strings stretched over the war-drum. 

CHOKDEF/, kor-dee, s. [from chorda , Lat.] a violent pain 
or contraction of the frenuin. 

CIIO'RION, ko-re-on, s. [from ^utptlv, Or.] in Anatomy, 
a thick, strong, whitish membrane, covered with a great num- 
ber of branches of vcftis and arteries, and is the outward 
membrane which wraps the fu'tus, 

CHO'RISTER, kor-is-ter, s . one who sings in a choir. 
Figuratively, one who sings or makes part of a chorus. Beau- 
tifully applied to birds. 

CHU RLEY, a town of Lancashire, with a market on Tues- 
day, and large manufactures of cottons, fustians, calicoes, 
and muslins. The environs abound in mines of coal, lead, 
and alum, and with rpiurrics of Hag, slate, ashlar, and mill- 
stone. It is situated near the Liverpool and Leeds, ami the 
Lancaster canals, 9 miles S. S. K. of Bo ston, and 208 N. W. 
of Loudon. Population 9282. 

C llORO'G R A PH KK, ko-rog-gra-pher, s. [^wpoc and ypa<jmt, 
Gr.] he that describes particular regions or countries. 

CHOKOGRA'PillCAL, a. descriptive of particular regions 
or countries ; laying down the boundaries of countries. 

CliORO'GR APHY, s. the art of describing particular re- 
gions and countries, either in words or in maps. 

CHO RUS, ko-rus, s. [Lat.] a number of singers joining in 
the same piece or time. Figuratively, that part of a song in 
which the whole company join. In Ancient Drama, one or 
more persons present on the stage, during a dramatic per- 
formance, supposed sometimes as by-st anders, at others serv- 
ing to introduce or prepare the audience for the introduction 
of any particular incident. ; and originally the only performers 
ou the stage. 

CHOSE, pretcr tense from To Ciioosk. 

CHOUGH, chuif, s. [ere, Sax. choucas , Fr.] in Natural 
History, a bird like a jackdaw, but somewhat bigger, which 
frequents rocks by the sea-side. 

CHOULE, (commonly pronounced and written jowl) s. 
[gula, Lat.] the crop of a bird, adhering to the lower side of 
the bill, and descending by its throat, somewhat resembling 
a bag or satchel, and serving as a kind of first stomach, to 
prepare its food for digestion. 

To CIIOUSE, v. a. to deprive a person of any tiling by 
plausible stories or false pretences ; to cheat ; to trick. 

CHOUSE, s. one who is a proper object for fraud; a 
bubble or tool ; a trick or sham. 

CHRISM, krizm, s. [from yjpiapa, Gr.] the act. of anoint- 
ing; applied generally to anointing, at the initiation into some 
office, or rendering a person qualified for some profession in a 
scriptural sense. The ointment itself. 

CHRIST, s. [XpiAToc, Gr.] one of the appellations given 


to our Lord and Saviour Jesus, signifying the same as Messiah , 
used by the Jews, and both importing the validity of his claim 
to the high character he assumed, and the reality of his being 
qualified to undertake the great work of redemption. 

CHRISTCHURCH , a borough of Hants, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Monday, and a trade in knit silk 
stockings, gloves, and watch-strings. It sends one member 
to parliament ; and is seated at the confluence of the live is 
Avon and Stour, with a small barred tide haven, 25 miles S. 
of Salisbury, and 100 S. W. of London. Population 5844. 

To CHRl'STEN, v. a. [christnian, Sax.] to initiate or ic- 
ceive into the church of Christ by the sacrament of baptism. 
Figuratively, to give a tiling a name, alluding to the practice 
of naming persons at this ceremony. 

CHRISTENDOM, s. [c hristendomc, Sax.] the collective 
body of Christians; those parts wherein Christianity is pro- 
fessed. 

CHRI STENING, s. the ceremony of baptism. 

CHRISTIAN, s. [xpurncci'oci Gr.J a person who believes in 
Christ, and professes the principles of his religion. They 
who professed the religion of ,ksus were at first, termed 
Disciples, till the title of Christians was first given to 
those of Antioch, as appeals fiom the Aits of the Apostles, 
xi. 2(>. 

ClIRI'STIAN, a. [christianus, Lat.] professing the Chris- 
tian religion. The Most Christian Ring is a title assumed bv 
the kings of Franco; supposed by lieuch antiquaries to 
have been given originally by Gregory tin: Great to (. huiles 
Martel. Christian name is the name given to a pci son at 
baptism. 

CUKISTIA'NITY, s. [chrtticntc, Fr.] the religion of Chris- 
tians. 

To CHRISTIANIZE, v. a . to convert to Christianity ; to 
make Christian. 

CHRl'STIANLY, ad. like a Christian. 

CIIRI'STMAS, s. the day on which the nativity of mu 
blessed Saviour is celebrated. Christmas-box , a box in whiih 
money collected as gifts by servants at Christmas is ki.j/. 
Figuratively, the collections made at Christmas. 

ClllH'STMASFLOWEH, s. the same with belli bore. 

ClUirSTMAS-LSLAAl), an island of the Pacific Oer..u, 
so named by Cook, who landed on it on Christmas day, 1 ' » • • 
It is 45 miles in circumference, bounded by a ivif *4 cor..! 
rocks, ou the west side of which is a bank of line sand, e\ 
tending a mile into the sea. The soil is light and black, com- 
pos* d of decayed vegetables, the dung of buds, and < ! . 
Here are a few cocoa-nut and other trees, shrubs, and 
plants, some birds, and plenty of fish and turtles; but in 
fresh water. Lat. 1. 59. N. Ion. 157. 80. W. 

CHRISTOPHER, s. an herb with lowers in cgg-sh-.qad 
bunches, a slender, jointed, scored stem, white blossoms, 
and black berries, called bauebei lies, bound in woods and 
hedges in Yorkshire, and fiovveis in Mav and June. 

CHRI STOPHER'S , St. or St. Rift's, one of the (Y- 
ribbee and Lcward Islands in tlu: West Indies, about oO 
miles W. of Antigua. It is 19 miles in length, and (i i.i 
breadth, and has high mountains iu the middle, whciue 
rivulets flow, which are of great use to the inhabitants. 
The air is good, and the soil is light, sandy, and fruitful ; but 
it is subject to hurricanes. It is divided into 9 parishi ' , 
and contains 4 towns or hamlets ; Basseterre, the capital, 
Sandy Point, Old Road, and Deep Bay. The white an. I 
freemen are computed at 4912, and the negroes at 19,310. 
The produce is chiefly sugar, (the general av rage of this 
article, for a series of years, is 1(>,000 hogsheads of lfi cwt.) 
cotton, ginger, indigo, and the tropical fruits. It is pos- 
sessed by the English. Lat. 17. 15. N. Ion. (id. 14. \V. 
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CHROMATIC, a. [from Or.] in Painting, re- 

lating to colour. Relating to a certain kind of ancient 
music which proceeded by several semitones in succes- 
sion. 

CHROMATICS, s. [from xw m » fir -l that part of the 
science of Optics by which the several piopcriies of the 
colours of light, and of natural bodies, are illustrated and 
explained. 

CHRO NIC, or CHRO NICAL, kro-nik, or kro-nik-al, a. 
[from xp<no{ Gr.) that endures or lasts a long time. In 
Medicine, applied to those diseases which are opposed to the 
acute, or such as soon come to a crisis. 

CHRO'NICLE, kron-e-kl, s. [fro#>z^iff, Fr.] a register 
ol transactions in the order they happen; a history. 

To CHRO'NICLE, v. a. to insert in a history; to record. 

CH R(.) NICliER, s. one who wiites a regular account of 
trails ief ions, according to the Older in which they weie per- 
formed; an historian. 

CHRONOGRAM, kro-no-gratn, s. and ypw/w, 

Or.] an inscription whose numeral letters compose some par- 
ticular date. 

CHRONOGRAM MATIST, s. a writer of chronograms. 

CHRONO'LOGER, kro-no-lo-jer, s. and A oyer, 

Gr.J one who makes the settling of dales of former iruuauc- 
tions his particular study. 

CHRONOLOGICAL, a, relating to chronology, or ihe 
period in which any transactions happened. 

CIIRONOLO'GICALLY, ml. consistent with the rules of 
chnouology ; in strict order of time. 

CHRONO'LOGLST, the same as CiiRONOi.oor it, which 
see. 

( -If 1 1 ONO LOG \ , s. [ypoi’oc and AcJyoe, Gr.] the science 
of tracing the times whcieiu any remmkahle transaction is 
performed, or of adjusting and computing pciiods of time. 

CHRONOMETER, kro-nom-nie-ler, x. and ptrpov, 

Gr.j an instrument used for the measuring of time. 

CHRY SALIS, kris-sa-lis, s. [from \iwtrot; Gr.] in Natural 
History, a worm or caterpillar in its second state, wherein it 
continues without eating, or anv motion, unless in its tail, for 
some time, till it bursts its pellicle, and changes into a moth 
or butterfly. 

CllRY'SOLITE, kris-so-lite, s. [gpn/rug and \Lh><, Gr.] a 
general term given by the ancients t » all precious stones th.it 
had a cast of gold or yellow in their composition. Among 
moderns, a precious stone of a dusky green colour, with a 
cast of yellow. 

CHRYSOPRA'SUS, kri-so-pra-sus, s. [ \pveror, Gr. and 
prtistnui s, Lat.] a precious stone mentioned in scripture, of a 
yellow colour, approaching to green. 

CHUR, s. in Natural History, a non-spiiious fish, or that 
which Iras no prickly tins, and only one on its hack. 

CHIT BRED, a. Figuratively, lia\ing a large head, alluding 
to that of a chub. 

To CHUCK, v. n. to make a noise like a partridge, or a 
hen calling her chickens. 

To CHUCK, v. a. [from choc, Fr.] to give a person a 
gentle blow under the chin. To endeavour to throw money 
into a hole made in the ground, at some distance. 

CHUCK, s. the noise of alien; an expression of endear- 
ment ; a cast, by which a person endeavours to throw money 
into a hole made in the ground for that purpose. 

CIIU'CKFARTIUNG, $. a play in which money is chucked 
into a hole at some distance. 

To CHU'CKLE, v. n. [ schaechen, Belg.] to laugh vehe- 
mently, so as to he out of breath. Actively, to call like a 
hen. Figuratively, to fondle or chuck under the chin. 

CIJU'DLElGil } or Chidldyh, a town of Devonshire, fa- 


mous for cider, with a good market on Saturday, fol* corn and 
provisions. Il is seated near the river Teign, 9 miles S. \Y. 
of Exeter, and 185 W. by S. of London. On the l 22d of April, 
1807, this town, consisting of about 200 houses, was burnt 
to the ground, with the exception of the church and seven 
houses only, hut happily without the loss of one human 
life. — Chiidleiyh Rock , in this neighbourhood, a bold and 
perpendicular rock, which viewed from the \V. appears one 
solid mass of marble; hut from the S. E. a hollow opens 
to the view, w ith a stream rushing impetuously at the bot- 
tom, here and there checked in its progress by a great quan- 
tity of rude stone scattered around. Copulation 2278. 

CHUFF, 5 . a coarse, heavy, surly, and passionate clown. 

t. HUFFY, a. surly; morose; blunt. Fat. 

CIILTTILY, ad. surlily; stomach fully. 

( HUM, *. [diotiiy Armoiic] a chamber-fellow ; a term used 
in the universities. 

1'tlU‘MLElGll, a town in Devonshire, with a market 
on Thursday, seated on the river Taw, which surrounds three 
parts of it. Population 1573. It is 21 miles N. W. of 
Exeter, and 194 \V. by S. of London. 

CHI MU, a*, a thick, heavy piece of wood, less than a 
block. 

CHURCH, s. [e/m 1 , Sax.] is a word of ditlerent significa- 
tions, accoiding to the ditlerent subjects to which it is 
applied. 1. It is understood of the collective body of Chris- 
tians through the whole world, who profess to believe in 
Christ, and acknowledge him to be the Saviour of mankind. 
This is what ancient writers called the Catholic or universal 
Church; and agrees with the. apostle’s account of one, in 
Col. i. 18. 2. It is applied to any particular congregation 

of Christians, who, at one time, and one and the same place, 
associate together, and concur in the participation of all 
the institutions of Jesus Christ, with their proper pastors and 
ministers. 3. It is also applied to any purticidar sect or 

party of Christians, distinguishm d ! 

ceremonies ; as, the. Romish Church , the Greek Church , the 
Church of Enyland , the R( formed Churches , and the like. 

4. It is sometimes used to denote the body of ecclesiastics, 
or clergy; in which sense Church is opposed to the Stare. 

5. It is likewise taken for the place where a particular con- 
gregation or society of Christians assemble lor the celebra- 
tion of divine service. In this sense Churches are variously 
denominated, according to the rank, degree, discipline, &c. 
as t he metropolitan, patriarchal, cathedral, parochial, col- 
legiate, &(•. Sometimes the word Church is considered in 
a more extensive sense, and divided into several branches ; 
as, the Church militant , is the assembly of the faithful on 
earth ; the Church triumphant, that of the faithful already 
in trlory ; to which the rapists add the Church patient. 
w hich, according to their doctrine, is that of the faithful in 
purgatory. Syno\. Church ami temple signify an edifice 
set apart for the public service of religion ; but that of 
temple is a more pompous expiession, and less in use than 
Church . With respect to the Pagan religion, we frequently 
use the word temple ; as, the temple of Apollo : but with re- 
lation to our own, seldom; St. Paul’s Church, 

To CHURCH, v. a, to read the peculiar service of return- 
ing thanks to God for a happy delivery, with the person who 
is recovered from child-bed. 

CHU RCHMAN, s . one who professes the religion or mode 
of worship by law established ; a minister, or person who of- 
ficiates in a church. 

CHUR CH-STRETTON, a small town of Shropshire, 
with a market for corn on Thursday, seated between two 
hills, 14 miles S. of Shrewsbury, and 158 W. N. W. of 
London. Population 1302. 
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CHURCH-WARDEN, $. an officer elected yearly, in 
Easter week, by the minister and parishioners of every parish, 
to look after the church, church-yard, and the things belong- 
ing to them. 

CHURCH-YARD, s. the ground adjoining to a church, 
wherein the dead are buried ; a cemetery . 

CHURL, s. [ccorl, Sax.] a clown or unpolished country- 
man ; a rustic ; a labourer. Figuratively, a morose, surly, or 
ill-bred person ; a niggard or a miser. 

CHURLISH, a. [ccorlisc, Sax.] brutal, rude, ignorant, ill- 
bred, uncivil, sour; selfish, avaricious; vexatious; unma- 
nageable. 

CHURLISHLY, ad. in a rude, uncivil, or brutal manner. 

CHURLISHNESS, $. rude, obstinate, and surly behaviour. 

CHURM, s. a confused sound ; a noise, as of birds. 

CHURN, s. [kern, Bclg.] a vessel in which cream, by vio- 
lent or long agitation, is turned into butter. 

To C11URN, r. a. [ kernen , Bclg.] to make butter by fre- 
quent and continual motion. 

CIIU'RNSTAFF, s. the instrument used in churning. In 
Botany, a species of spurge, calk'd also wart wort, with wedge- 
shaped leaves, and yellowish green blossoms, found in culti- 
vated places and gardens, and flowering in duly. 

CHURRWOUM, s. an insect that turns about nimbly, 
called also a fan-crickct . 

To C 11 USE. See Choose. 

CIIYLA'CFOTJS, ki-la-shus, a. consisting of chyle; par- 
taking of the qualities of chyle; resembling chyle. 

CllYLE, kyle, s. [^eXor, Cr.] in the animal economy, a 
milky insipid liquor, consisting of oily and mucilaginous par- 
ticles, extracted from dissolved aliments of every kind, and bv 
a peculiar mechanism conveyed to the blood. 

CHYLIFA'CTION, kiMe-fhe-shon, s. the act of converting 
the juice of aliments into a white liipu-r called the chyle. 

CIIYLIFA'CTI VE, a. having the power of making chyle ; 
endued with the. quality of converting aliment into chyle. 

CHYLOPf >E'TIC, a. | and 7ro/i<»>, Or.] haying the 
power or otlieo of converting aliment into chyle. 

CIIY'LOUS, kil-lus, a. consisting of chyle, resembling or 
partaking of the qualities of chyle. 

CHY'MIC, or CHY'MICAL, kinvmik, or kirn-e-kal, a. 
[chymicus, Lat.j made by, or relating to, ebvmistry. 

CHYMK ' ALLY, ad. in a eliymieal manner. 

CHY'MIST, or CHEMIST, kim-mist, s. a professor of 
chymistry. 

CIIYMISTRY, or CHEMISTRY, kim-mis-tre, ,s. [perhaps 
from xv^wcy Gr.] an art by 'which sensible bodies, contained 
in vessels, are so changed by means o» fire, that their 
several powers and virtues are thereby discovered, tlu ir 
several substances are separated, and new bodies are com- 
posed by the. mixture of different substances or ingre- 
dients. 

CIBA'RIOUS, a. \cibarius, 1 /at.] proper for food; edible; 
partaking of the qualities of food ; nutritious. 

CI'BOL, or CHI BBAL, &•. [ciboule, Er.] a small sort of 
onion used in salads. 

CICATRICE, or CICATRIX, 5 . [cicatrix. Lab] a little, 
scam or elevation of callous flesh, rising and remaining on the 
skin, after the healing of a wound ; a sear ; a mark. 

CICATRl'SANT, or CICATIUSIVE, a. in Medicine, ap- 
plied to such applications as are dcsiecative, aid nature to re- 
pair the skin of a wound, and form an eschar. 

CICATRIZATION, s . in Surgery, the act of healing a 
wound ; the state of being healed or skinned over. 

To CTCATR1ZE, v. a. to apply such medicines to wounds 
as heal and skin them over; to heal and skin a wound 
over. 


OI'CELY, *. a sort of herb, called also fool’s parsley, 
lesser hemlock. 

CICHORA'CEOUS, si-kor-a-se-us, a. [from cichZrevw, 
Lat.j having the qualities of succory. 

To Cl'C URATE, v. a. [cicn ro, Lab] to tame; to reclaim 
from wildness; to make tame and tractable. 

CICURVTION, s. [from cic urate] the art of taming «>r 
reclaiming from wildness. 

CJCU'TA, s. [Lab] hemlock, a vegetable poison divided 
into major and minor ; likewise a poisonous juice or liquor e\- 
pressed from the cicala wjnaticn , with which the Athcnum* 
used to put the ir state eriminals to death. 

CIDER, s. [iiilrc, Er.] a brisk eool liquor, prepared from 
the juice of apples, made vinous by fermentation. 

Cl'DERKlN, x. the liquor made of the murk, or gross mat- 
ter of the apples, after the eider is pressed out, by the addition 
of boiled water, and used as table drink. 

CI-DEVANT, «ee-de-vaung, ad. [Fr.] heretofore, before, 
formerly. A word lately introduced into English. 

CJ'ELING. See Ceiling. 

CILIA, s. [Lat.j in Anatomy, the pdisadoes of still' haiis 
wherewith the eyes are guarded. 

Cl'LlARY, a. jtVoni cilinm, Lat.] in Anatnmv, heleneim.! ; • 
the eyelids. 

CILiriOUS, a. [from cilicimn , Lat.] made of hair. 

CI'METER, s. [citnifarra, Span.} a sort of sword, used bv 
the Tmks, slioit, heavy, flat, with but one edge, and curved 
towards the point. Sometimes spelt scymcttr , or scimitar. 

CIMM ETHAN, a. [from cimmrrii , Lat.] dark, dismal, 
gloomy, a term derived from the Scythians, whose enimhv. it 
is pretended, was so full of woods, and round with 0 niuiu.d 
clouds, that but very little sun was seen among them. 

Cl'NCTURE, s. [ cinctara , Lat.] a girdle or clothing wm a 
round the body. Figuratively, an enclosure. In Aichitectme, 
a ring or list, at the top or bottom of a column. 

CI NDER, s. [ ccindrc , Er.] coals burnt till most of their 
sulphur is consumed, reduced in a porous cake, and que ch<<! 
hi lore they turn to ashes ; a red-hot coal that has ceased to 
ihune. 

CINE RATION, s. [from cinens, Lat.] in Chemist iv, tie 
act of reducing a body to ashes. 

CINEREOUS, a. [cincmis , Lat.j of an ash colour. 

CINEIUTIOES, a. \cincritius, Lab] having the tmm of, « i 
resembling ashes. 

CINE'RULENT, a. [from ci 11 errs, Lat.] full of allies. 

CTNGLE, s. [cinyidnm, Lat.j a girth for a horse. 

CTNNABAR, s. [cinnabar is, Lat. j is either native or facti- 
tious. The native Cinnabar , is an ore of quicksilver, mode- 
rately compact, heavy, and of an elegant, striated, red colour. 
In this ore the quicksilver is bli nded with sulphur, which is 
commonly no more than one part in six, in proportion to the. 
mercury. It is found lodged in a bluish indurated clay, 
though sometimes in a greenish I a ley stone. Factitious Cin- 
nabar , is a mixture of nicreuiy and sulphur sublimed, and 
thus reduced to a fine red glebe. The best is of a high colour, 
and full of fibres like needles. 

Cl'NNAMON, . 9 . [cinnamomum^ Lat.] .lie bark of an aro- 
matic tree resembling the camphire, or olive-tree, and growing 
in the island of Ceylon. Cinnamon-water , in made by dis- 
tilling the bark, first infused in barley-water, in spirit of wine, 
or white wine. 

CINQUE, sink, s. [Er.] in Gaming, a five on dice, &c. 

CINQUEFOIL, sink-foil, &\ \i inqnc fitcille, Fr.l a kind of 
five-leaved clover. 

CINQUE- PORTS, five ports, so called, situated on the 
coast?; of Kent and Sussex, over against France ; these are 
Hastings, Dover, 1 lithe, Romney, and Sandwich. 

2 Z 
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(TON, s. [vio/i, or scion , Fr.] in Botany, a young twig, or 
ftp rout of a tree' ; a shoot ingrafted or inserted on a stock. 

Cl F11ER, n. [zifro, Ital.] an arithmetical character or 
numUr, also ealletl nought and zero, marked thus (0) ; though 
of no value itself, in integers it increases the value of figures, 
whi'ii set on the light hand, and decreases them in the same 
proportion, when set before them, in decimal fractions. A 
collection or assemblage of letters, consisting of the initials of 
<& person’s name, interwoven together, and engraved on plate, 
or painted, insicud of escutcheons, on coaches. Certain cha- 
racters made use of by persons to conceal tbc subject they 
write about from others ; the key to explain any private 
character'. A mere etpher, a person of no importance or 
interest. 

To CITHER, v. /?. to perform the operations of arithmetic; 
to write in occult characters. 

Cl RCA'SS/A, one of the seven countries which lie between 
the Black Sea and the C aspian, hounded oil the N. by the 
•iver Don, and on ihe W. by part of the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azof. They are a nation of mountaineers, who subsist 
by raiding entile, and ii\ themselves on the banks of rivers for 
i iiy sake ot pasturage and water. The Circassians are divided 
into three classes ; the prim es, the nobles, called usdeus, and 
the vassals, or people. They have never had anv written laws, 
but are governed by a collection of ancient usages. They have 
tew manufactures ; their agriculture hardly produces sufficient 
fur their own subsistence. Sheep and horses form a principal 
part of their commerce, and slaves, which they take in their 
predatory exclusions. Their food consists of a little meat, 
paste m.ide of millet, and beer made of the same grain f«r- 
merited. They have both the Bible and the Koran ; but, not 
having letters of their own, tlnxe who write their language 
make use ot Arabic characters, 'l ids nation has been gra- 
dually reduced under the dominion of Russia, to which it. is 
almost wholly subject, and is included in the government of 
Caucasus. 

CIRCLE, s. [circnlus, Lat.] in Geometry, a plane figure, 
comprehended under one line only, to wlneh all lines drawn 
from a point in the middle are equal. Figuratively, a curved 
line, which being continued, nils in the point from whence 
it begun, having all its parts equidistant from a point in the 
middle called the centre; but this is properly the periphery 
or circumference of a circle. A Great Circle of the sphere, 
is that whose plane passes through the centre thereof, and 
whose centre is the same w ith that of the sphere, dividing the 
globe into two equal parts. A Lesser Circle , is that which 
divides the globe into two unequal parts, as the Tropics, pa- 
rallels of Latitude, Are. A Primitive Circle , is that described 
on the plane of the projection. A Right Circle , is that whose 
plane stands at right angles with the plane of the projection; 
and is a diameter of the primitive. An Oblique Circle , is that 
whose plane inclines to the plane of the projection, or makes 
oblique angles therewith. Paralhl C ircles , are those lesser 
circles ol the sphere, whose planes are parallel to the planes 
ot any great circles thereof ; thus the circles of Latitude on 
the globe are called the parallels of Latitude, because paral- 
lel to the plane of the Kquator. The circumference or extre- 
mities of any round body; an assembly of people forming a 
ring; a company; a series of things following one another 
alternately. Circles of the Empire, are divisions of Germany, 
deputies from which have a right to he present at the diets, 
they ure nine in number, viz. Austria, the Low’er Rhine, Bava- 
ria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Westpha- 
lia, and the Lower Saxony. See Gf.kmany. 

To CTRCLK, v. a. to move round any thing ; to surround, 
encompass, or inclose ; to confine or keep together. 

(TIICLED, part, having the form of a circle. 


CHICLET, s . [diminutive of circle] a circle; an orb. 

CIRCLING, a, surrounding or encompassing like a circle. 

CIRCUIT, $. [ circuit us , Lat.] the moving round any thing; 
the motion or revolution of a planet round its orbit ; a space ia- 
closed with a circle ; the circumference of any thing ; the spare 
which any thing measures in going round it; a ring, a crown, 
or that which encircles any thing. Also, the progress which 
the judges take twice every year through the several counties 
of England and Wales, to hold courts, and administer justice. 
Hence England is divided into six circuits, viz. the Home circuit, 
Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Western, and Northern circuit. 

To CI RCUIT, r. n, to move round, or in a circle. 

CI'RCL'ITEER, or CTRCU1TER, s, one that travels in a 
circuit; that which moves in an orbit. 

CIRCl lTlON, s. [circuitio, Lat.] the act of going round 
about. Figuratively, circumlocution, comprehension of argu- 
ment. 

CIRCUITOUS, a. round about. 

CIRCULAR, a. [eircularis, Lat.] round, in the form of a 
circle. Figuratively, succession, in w hich that which proceeds 
first returns again. Circular letter, a letter addressed to se- 
veral persons, who have the same interest in some common 
affair. Circular lines , such straight lines as are divided by 
the divisions made in the arch of a circle. Circular sailing , 
that w hich is performed in the arch of a great circle, 

CTRCULARLY, ad, in the form of a circle ; with a circu- 
lar motion. 

To CI RCULATE, v.v. [from circulus, Lat.] to move in a 
circle; to he in use, so as to he constantly changing its owner; 
to he dispersed. Ac tively, to put about. 

CIRCULATION, s, the act of moving in a circle; a motion 
whereby a body returns in a curved line to the point from which 
it set out; a series or succession, in which things preserve the 
same order, and return to the same state. The Circulation 
of the bloody was discovered in England, in 17^ 8, by llarvey. 
It is, in a living animal, the natural and continual motion of 
the blood, from the heart through the arteries, from whence it 
is brought hack again to the heart by the veins, and is the 
principle on which life depends ; for when this circular motion 
of the blood ceases, death immediately follows. Circulation 
of the yap in vegetables , a natural motion of the nutritious 
juice of plants, from the roots to the extreme parts, and back 
again to the root. In Chemistry, it is an operation whereby 
the same vapour, raised by fire, falls hack, hv which means 
it is disstilled several times, and reduced to its most subtile 
parts. 

CIRCULATORY, s. in Chemistry, a glass vessel, con- 
sisting of two parts, luted on each other, wherein the finest 
parts mount to the top, and finding no passage fall down 
again. 

(TRCUMA'MBIENCY, s. [from circum and ambio , Lat.] 
the act of encompassing or surrounding. 

CIRCUM A'MBIKNT, part, [eircumnmbims, Lat.] com- 
passing a thing round ; encircling ; enclosing ; surrounding; 
encompassing. 

To CIRCUMAMBULATE, v . n. [from circum and ambulo , 
Lat.] to walk round about. 

To CTRCUMCISE, v. a. [circumcido, Lat.] to cut off the 
prepuce or foreskin. 

CIRCUMCrSION, s. a‘rite or ceremony, as well of the 
Pagan as Jewish religion. This term is taken from the Latin 
circumcidrre , to cut round, because the act of circumcision 
consists in cutting off, from male infants, the prepuce, or skin, 
which covers the glans of the penis. The time for performing 
this rite, among the Jews, w f as the eighth day, that is, full six 
days after the child was born ; and the instrument wag gene* 
rally a knife of stone. 
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To (IRCUMDU CT f v. a. [circumduco, Lai.] to contravene; 
to nullify : a term of civil luw. 

Cl UC U aM 1* ERENCK, s, [c ivcuvif even tin, Lat.] the peri- 
phery of a circle ; the line including and surrounding anything; 
the space enclosed in a circle ; the extremities of a round body. 
Figuratively, any thing of a round form. 

lo CI11CLJ MbERENCE, v . a . to include in a circle; to 
circumscribe, or confine. 

C1RCUML F. REN TOR, s. [from circu?nfcro, Fat.] an in- 
strument used by surveyors in taking angles, consisting of a 
brass index, with sights, a compass, and mounted on a stand 
with a hall and socket. 

C1UCUMLLEX, s, [circuwjlcxus, Lat.] an accent marked 
( ) used to regulate the pronunciation, and requiring an undu- 
lation between the grave and the acute. 

CIRCU'MILUENCK, s. [ circurnjluentia , Lat.] an enclosure 
made by water flowing round any thing. 

ClRCU'Mb LU ENT, part. [circumjiuens, Lat.] flowing round 
any thing, or enclosing any thing with water. 

CIRCUMFLUOUS, a. [vircuwjluus, Lat.] environing with 
waters. 

Cl RCUMFORA'NEOUS, a. [Lat.] wandering from house 
to house : as, a circumf or ancons fiddler. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE, v. a. [from circumjusus, Lat.] to pour 
round ; to diffuse, or spread every way. 

CIRCUMFU'SILE, a. [circum aud Jhsilis, Lat.] that may he 
pound, diffused, or spread round any thing. 

Cl RCUMl 1 U'SION, s. [circumfusio, Lat.] the act of spread- 
ing round; the state of being poured round. 

To C1RCUMGY RATE, r. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] to 
roll round. 

CIRCUMJA'CENT, part, [circumjuecns, Lat.] lying round 
anything; bordering on any side; contiguous. 

ClRCUMLIGATiON, s. [circumliijo, Lat.] the act. of 
binding round: the bound with which any thing is encom- 
passed. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, s. [circa mlncutio, Lat.] the express- 
ing a sentiment in a number of words ; a periphrasis; an in- 
direct way of expressing a person’s sentiments. 

Cl RCUMMU'RED, a . [from circum and mums, Lat.] en- 
compassed or surrounded with a wall. 

CIRCUM NAVIGABLE, a. [circumnavigabilis, hoi.] that 
may be sailed round. 

To CIRCUMNA VIGATE, v. a . [circum and navujo, Lat.] 
to sail round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION, s . [from circum and naviyo , Lat.] 
this sailing round any tract of land. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR, s. one that sails round. 

CIRCUMPLICA'TION, s. [circumplico, Lat.] the act 
of enwrapping on every side; the state of being en- 
wrapped. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR, a, [circum and polus, Lat..] in Astronomy, 
applied to such stars near the north pole, which move round it 
without setting, as viewed from any particular place north of 
the equator ; and vice versa . 

CIRCUM POSITION, s. [circum and posilio, Lat.] the art 
of setting or placing any thing in a ring or circle. 

CIRCUM RA'SION, $. [circumrasio, Lat.] the act of shaving 
or paring round. 

CIRCUMROTATION, s. [from circum and roto y I .at.] the 
act of w hirling a thing round with a motion like that of a wheel ; 
the state of a thing whirled round. 

To CIRCUMSCRl'BE, v. a . [circum and scribo, Lat.] to 
enclose in certain linos or limits ; to bound; to confine. 

CIRCUMSCIU'PTION, s. [< ireumscriptio, Lat.] the deter- 
mination to a particular figure ; limitation; restraint; confine- 
ment ; boundary ; contraction. A circular inscription. 
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CIRCUMSCRITTIVE, a. that determines the shape or 
figure of the body ; enclosing the superficies. 

CI'RCUMSPECT, a. [circumspect ns, Lat.] cautious; vigi- 
lant ; applied to a person who is attentive to the effects of his 
actions, and who weighs the dangers and diiliculties with which 
they are attended. 

CIRCUMSPECTION, or CIRCUMSPECTNESS, s. look- 
ing round about one; vigilance. A cautious or wary conduct, 
wherein a person weighs the dangers and difficulties with which 
his actions ure attended, and endeavours to guard against 
them. S y n on. To be well with the world requites circum - 
sptetion, when we are speaking before those with whom 
we are not acquainted; consideration, for people of rank 
and quality ; and rujard, towards those with whom we are in- 
terested. 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE, a. looking round about; taking oil 
the measures which may prevent a disappointment, or secure 
a person from any maliciousness of ail enemy. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY, ad, in a cautious, discreet, and pru- 
dent manner ; guarding against accidents, and precluding any 
disappointments ; watchfully. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, s, [circuit stance, Fr.] the particular in- 
cident belonging to any action, which di-ti-rmines it t..> he either 
good or bad, or a fact probable or improbable; an event. 
Used in the plural, for the state or «*« at* ! it o >i i of a p-rson; bad 
circuynstancts, signifying distress or ih#m rtv, and yood circum- 
stances , riches or influence. 

To CTRCUMnTAXCK, v. ?/. tube* placed in a particular 

light ; to be attended with peculiar incidents. 

CL ’UCUMSTANT, jnrt, [ci reams tans, Lat.] standing round ; 
surrounding ; environing. 

CIRCUMSTA NTIAL, a . [c ircumslantiatis, low I.it.l acci- 
dental, opposed to essential. Minute; detailed; p.-iticnlar, 
wherein all the ditlercnt. relations aud attendant i\a. oii> nf 
action are enumerated. Incidental; casual. 

CIRCUM ST A N'l I.VI.1TY, s. the state of a thin- with ,!l 
tin* peculiarities attending it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIALLY, ad. according to eucmr.stanc* ; 
minutely, exactly. Accidentally; not essentially. 

To CIRCUMsTA NT1ATE, a. to place a thine* <*r aeiinn 
in a particular situation or relation, with re-pict l<* the acci- 
dents vvhieh attend or determine its quality. 

ToCIRCUMVALLATK, v.n. \ circmnrallo, Lat.] to enclose, 
or surround with trenches and fortifications. 

(TRCTJMVALLATION, s. the art of i ntri nehing or forti- 
fying a ramp or place with works. In Fortification, a line or 
truieli wit li a parapet thiown up by the U >ii gcr*, eneoinpass- 
ing all their camp, to defend it against any fare that may at- 
tempt to relieve the place. 

CIRCUMVENTION, s. [cirennm efio, Lat.] the act of carry- 
ing round ; the state of being cariied round. 

To CIRCUMVENT , v. a. | circum and rvnio, Lat.] to 
over-reach a person by superior craft; to deceive or im- 
pose upon by specious premier*, and secret artifices; to 
delude. 

CIRCUMVENTION, s. [circumvculio, Lat.] the imposing 
upon or over-reaching a person by secret artifices and subtlety ; 
fraud ; delusion ; imposture. Prevention. 

To C1RCUMVKST, r. a. [ circumnstiv , Lat.] to clothe all 
over with a iraricent ; to surround with a ga.mcnt. 

To C1RCUMVO LVE, v. a. [circnnuulvo, Lat.] to roll 
round ; to roll any body in an orbit or circle. 

CIRCUM VOLUTION, a*, [from circa mrolutus, Lat.] the 
act of rolling round ; the state of being rolled ound ; the 
thing rolled round another. 

CI RCUS, s. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a spacious building of a 
round or oval figure, erected to exhibit shows and games to 
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the people. The Roman Circus was a large, oblong edifice, 
bowed at one end, encompassed with porticoes, and furnished 
with two rows of seats, ascending over each other. In the 
middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, with obelisks, 
statues, and posts, at each end. Jt is said to have been 2187 
feet long, and 900 broad, and capable of containing’ 150,000 
people ; or according to some 200,000, or 300,000 ; and was 
the greatest building in Rome. 

CI RENCESTER, a large borough in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Mondays and Fridays, containing 1108 
houses and 5420 inhabitants, and formerly surrounded by 
walls, of which some vestiges are yet visible. It has manu- 
factures of cutlery ware, particularly cutlers’ knives, carpet- 
ing, wool-combing, wool-stapling, and yarn, and is one of the 
greatest marts in England for wool. It sends two members to 
parliament, and is seated on the river Churn, in the road from 
Oxford to Bath, 18 miles 8. E. of Gloucester, and 89 AV. of 
London. 

CIST, s. [cw/a, Lat.] a case; a covering; an excava- 
tion. In Medicine, the coat or enclosure of a tumor; a 
tegument. 

CFSTED, a. inclosed in a bag or membrane. 

C1STF/RCIANS, in Church History, a religious order 
founded in the eleventh century, by St. Robert., a Benedic- 
tine. They became so powerful, that they governed almost 
all Europe, both in spirituals and temporals. Cardinal de 
Vitri, describing their observances, says, they neither wore 
skins nor shirts, nor ever ate flesh, except in sickness; they 
abstained from tisli, euus, milk, and cheese ; lay upon straw 
beds, in their tunics and cowls; rose at midnight to prayer; 
spent the day in labour, reading, and prayer; and in all their 
exercises observed a continual silence. The habit of 
their order is a white robe in the nature of a cassock, 
with a black scapulary and hood, and girt with a woollen 
girdle. The nuns wear a white tunic, and a black scapulary 
and girdle. 

CI STERN, s, [cistcrna, Lat.] a receptacle for water or rain, 
placed in yards or kitchens for family use ; a large reservoir of 
water, or enclosed fountain. 

CrSTUS, s . in Botany, a genus of plants, of which species 
five are natives of England, viz. the hoaiv, annual, narrow- 
leaved, sunflower, and dwarf; they all flower in June or 
July. 

CIT, s. [a contraction of citizen] one who lives in the c ity, 
opposed to one at the court ; a word of contempt. 

CITADEL, s. [citndelle, Fr.] a fort, or place fortified with 
four, five, or six bastions, to defend a city against enemies, or 
to keep the inhabitants in subjection. 

Cl'TAL, s. a reproof, or impeachment; a summons, or call 
to appear in a court. Quotation; citation. 

CITA'TION, s. [citalio, Lat.] in Law, a summons to appear 
before any ecclesiastical judge, on some cause relating to the 
church. The quoting or mentioning an author’s name ; the 
passage quoted from an author. A mention, detail, enumera- 
tion. 

CITATORY, a. having the power or form of a summons, or 
used as a summons. 

To CITE, r. a. \ cito, Lat.] to summons or call a person to 
appear in a court of justice; to enjoin, or call on a person with 
authority. To quote. 

ClTKR,s. one who summons a person to appear in a court; 
one who quotes a passage from an author. 

CTTESS, s. [peculiar to Dry den] a city woman. 

1TTHARA, or CITHERN, s. [vit/mrn, Lat.] a kind of harp, 
or musical instrument, used by the ancients, the precise form or 
»tnieture of which is not known; at first it had only three 
strings, but the number was increased afterwards to 8, 9, and 


lastly to 24 ; it was played upon with a plectrum or quill, like 
the lyre. 

CITIZEN, s. [ciloycn, Fr.] a person who is free of a city; 
one who carries on a trade in a city, opposed to a gentleman 
or soldier; an inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. In France, 
during the revolution, the term Citizen became general **wtead 
of Monsieur, and every other honorary title. 

CITRINE, a, [citrinus, Lat.] lemon-coloured; of a dark 
yellow. 

CI TRINE, [citrinus, Lat.] a species of crystal of an 
extremely beautiful yellow. It is generally clear, fine, and 
free from flaws: it is very plentiful in the West Indies, and is 
often set in rings by our jewellers, and may be mistaken for a 
topaz. 

CITRON, s. [ citms , Lat.] a fruit which comes from a hot 
country, and is. in smell, taste, and shape, somewhat like a 
lemon. Citron-water, or Aqua vittr, is distilled from the rind 
of citrons. 

CITY, s. [cite, Fr.] a large town enclosed with a wall. In 
Law, a town corporate, that has a bishop and a cathedral 
church. The inhabitants of a city. 

CITY, a. living in a city ; like a citizen. 

CIVET, s. \ civet fr, Fr.] in Natural History, a little animal, 
a native of Peru and Guinea, not much unlike our cat. A per- 
fume obtained from tlu; civet cat. 

CI VIC, a. [civicus, Lat.] that relates to civil matters, op- 
posed to military. A civic crown, among the Romans, was 
made of oaken leaves, and given to those that had saved the 
life of a citizen. 

CI VIL, n. [eivilis. Lat.] that belongs to a city, or the go- 
\ eminent thereof. Polished; well regulated. Figuratively, 
civilized; humane; well bred; complaisant; gentle; beauti- 
fully applied to inanimate things. Civil tear, that which citi- 
zens or people of the same nation wage with each other. 
Ciril i!utth , that which is inflicted by the laws, in opposition 
to natural. Joined with power or nuujistrate, that which i>. 
exercised on the principles of government, opposed to mili- 
tary. Civil bur, is that w hich is opposed to the Common, 
and implies the Homan law, contained in the institutes, digests, 
and code. Civil year, that which is established by law in 
any country, so called to distinguish it from the natural 
year, which is determined by the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies. 

CIV I'Ll AN, .s\ [from eivilis, Lat.] one who professes and 
makes the civil law his peculiar study. 

CIVILIZA TION, s\ a law which renders a criminal process 
civil, bv turning an information into an inquest, &c. 

CIVI LITY, 5 . politeness; a polite address attended with 
humane and benevolent actions; a kindness bestowed in a 
polite manner. That which belongs to a civilized state. 

To CIVILI ZE, v. a. to instruct in such sciences as tend to 
render men humane ; to reclaim from a state of barbarity. 

CIVILIZER, s. one who reforms the savage manners of bar- 
barians, and renders them both humane and polite. 

(TVILLY, ad. in a. manner agreeable to the principles of 
government, and the lidos of society ; in a kind, condescend- 
ing, good-natured, and genteel manner. 

CIZE, s. [generally written size; from incisa , Lat.] the di- 
mensions of any tiling with respect to magnitude or bulk. 
Not in use. 

CLACK, s. [hlach, Belg.] any thing which makes a con- 
tinued and lasting noise, applied to that of a inill. Figura- 
tively, incessant and importunate tattle. The tongue. 

To (’LACK, v. v. [klatschen, Teut.] to make a noise like 
that which is heard in a mill when going; to let the tongue 
run, or to talk much. 

CLACKMANNAN, a borough of Scotland, in Clack- 
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mannanshire, seated on the N. shore of the river Forth, 29 
miles W. N. VV. of Edinburgh. Here Robert de Bruec, king 
of Scotland, had a palace. 

CLA CKMA'NNA N, a small county of Scotland, bounded 
on the E. by Fifeshire, on the N. and W. by Perthshire, and 
on the S. by Stirlingshire. It is but 8 miles in length, and 5 
in breadth, but produces good corn and pastures, and plenty 
of coals and salt. This shire, together with Kinross, sends one 
member to parliament; and contains 1*1,729 inhabitants. 

CLAD, part, preter. from Clothe. 

To CLAIM, v. a . [darner, Fr.] to demand as a right or due; 
to require authoritatively. 

C LAIM, s. a demand, or l ight of demanding a thing as due. 

CLA I'M ABLE, a. that may be demanded as due, or as be- 
longing to a person; challengeable. 

CLAl'MANT, s. he that pretends a right to any thing in the 
possession of another, and demands it as his property. 

CLAl'MER, s. one who demands a thing as his property. 

CLAIR-OBSGU'RE, s. See Clake-Ojincvui’.. 

To CLAM, v. a . [from dtvmian , Sax.] to clog with any 
glutinous or viscous matter. Neuterly, to be moist. 

To CLA'MBKR, v. n . [perhaps corrupted from climb] to 
ascend or go up a steep place with difficulty, so as to he forced 
to use feet, knees, and hands. 

CLAMMINESS, s. the quality by which any substance 
sticks to any thing that touches it; viscidity; ropiness. 

CLAMMY, a. viscous, ropy, glutinous, or adhering to any 
thing which touches it; tenacious; adhesive. 

CLAMOROUS, a. making a noise with the voice ; speaking 
loud and turbulent; vociferous. 

CLA'MOUR, s. [clamor, Lat.] a noise, or outcry; an ex- 
altation of the voice in anger. Applied with elegance to in- 
animate things. 

To CLAMOUR, v. n. to make a noise; or speak in a loud, 
passionate, and turbulent manner; to vociferate. 

CLAMP, s. [hi am pc, Bclg.] a piece of wood added to ano- 
ther to strengthen it, and prevent its bursting. A little piece 
of wood in the form of a wheel, used in a moitise, instead of a 
pulley. A quantity or collection of bricks. Clamp vails aie 
such as aie used to fasten on clamps in the building or repair- 
ing of ships. 

To CLAMP, r. a. in Joining, to fit a hoard with the grain to 
another piece across the grain; this is of use to prevent warping. 

(’LAN, s. a family, race, or tribe; a body of persons. 

CLA'NCIJLAR, a. \daticvlarius, Lat.] secret, clandestine. 

CLANDESTINE, a, \dandcstinus, Lat.] underhand; se- 
cret, in order to evade any law ; private. 

CLANDESTINELY, ad. in a secret or private manner, in- 
cluding some illegal or bad practice. 

To CLANG, v. n. [ danyo , Lat.] to make a loud shrill noise 
with a brazen sound like that of a trumpet; or to make a noise 
like that of armour when struck with a solid body, or like 
swords when beat together; to clatter. Actively, to strike 
together, so as to make a noise. 

CLA'NGOUR, s. [ clangor , Lat.] a loud shrill sound. 

CLA'NGOUS, «. making a loud and shrill noise. 

CLANK, s. a loud, shrill, or harsh noise, made by bard 
nut sonorous bodies when clashed together. 

To CLAP, v . a. [clappan, Sax.] to strike together with a 
quick motion, so as to make a noise; to put one thing upon 
another with a hasty, sudden, and unexpected motion ; to per- 
form any action in a quick and unexpected manner; to applaud 
or praise a person by striking the hands together ; to shut up 
with a quick or sudden motion. To infect with a venereal 
poison. To dap up, implies to complete suddenly without 
much precaution. Neuterly, to move nimbly with a noise ; to 
cuter with alacrity upon any tiling. 


CLAP, s . a loud noise made by the striking of two solid 
bodies together, or by explosion, when applied to thunder; 
applause or approbation, testified by striking the hand* to- 
gether. In Medicine, a venereal infection. 

CLA PPER, s. one who strikes his hands together by wav 
of applause; the tongue, or piece of iron, which hangs in the 
inside of a bell, and makes it sound; a piece of wood in a null 
for shaking the hopper. Figuratively, the tongue of a pu*o:i 
that is very talkative; a word of reproach. 

To CLAPPERCLAW, v. a . to scold. 

CLARE, a county of Munster, in Ireland, 55 miles long, 
and 88 broad, bounded on the VV. by the Atlantic ; on the S. 
by Galway ; and on the E. and S. by the Shannon, which sepa- 
rates it from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry. It contains 2 
market-towns, 79 parishes, and 258,262 inhabitants ; and sends 
two members to parliament. It breeds more horses then any 
other county in Ireland, besides a great number of cattle and 
sheep. The old town of Clare, called also Ennis, though 
distinct from Ennis, which is two miles distant, is now only a 

village, 17 miles N. W. of Limerick, and 112 S. W. of Dublin. 

CLARE, a town of Suffolk, with a market on Tuesday. 
It is seated on a creek of the river Stour; and the ruins of a 
eap.tle, and u collegiate church, are stiil visible. It has a 
manufacture of baize, a very large church, and a Presbyterian 
and Quakers’ meeting. It consists of about 5.00 houses, with 
a population of 1620 ; and the streets an*, pretty wide, but 
not paved. It is 15 miles S. of Bury St. Edmond's, and 56 
N . K. of London. This place gives title to the duke of Clarence. 

CLAKKXCETJX, or CLARENCJ KUX, klar-en-shu, s. 
[IV.] the second king of arms, so called from tin* di.ke of 
Clarence, son of Edward 111. who first bore thU (.die*-, lb* 
marshals and disposes of the funerals of all the lower u -l .! 
on the south side of the Trent, and is therefore called Suin.\, 
i.e. South roy, or South-king. 

CLARE-OBSCU'RE, s. [c/<zr?/s and obscarns, 1 d 1 n. 
Painting, the lights and shades in a picture; the ait of di-.ni fad- 
ing the lights and shades in a piece to the greatest advirii ■ 

CLA' RET. s. [dniirt, Fr.J French wine, of a clear, p d* . 
red colour, and delicate flavour. 

CLAK1CORD, or CLAR1C1IOR 1), *. [from cbm « and 
chorda , Lat.] a musical instrument in form of a spinn* t. If 
has 19 or 50 stops, and 70 s- rings, which bear on the biidg.-.-, 
the lirst. whereof is the highest, the rest diminishing in pm|i».i- 
tion. Some of the strings arc in unison, their numb, r being 
greater than that of the stops. There nre seveial lililr mor- 
tises for passing the jacks, armed with brass books, winch 
stop and raise the chords, instead of the chords used in \ir 
ginals and spinnets. The chords are covered with pieces of 
cloth, which render the sound sweeter, and deaden it so, that 
it cannot be heard at any considerable distance; and then foie 
is in particular use among the nuns, who are unwilling to 
disturb the silence of the dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION, s. [from darus and/io, Lat.] the deal- 
ing any thing from impurities; the fining liquors. 

To CLARIFY, r. a. [clarifier, Fr.] to fine or make any 
liquor clear. Neuterly, to clear up; to brighten. 

CLARION, s. [durin, Span.] a trumpet with a narrower 
tube and shriller sound than the common sort. 

CLARITY, s. [clartf, old Fr.] brightness; splendour. 

CLARK, s. See Clerk. 

CLARY, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, called by Lin- 
nous salvia. There are two British species, viz. the mea- 
dow and wild; the former with oblong, heart-shaped, scol- 
loped leaves, and bluish purple blossoms : is found in Essex, 
and flowers in July ; the latter with indorsed, serrated, 
smoothish leaves, and blue blossoms, is common in meadows 
and pastures, flowering from May to September. 

3 A 
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To CLASH, i'. n. [klctxcn, Belg.] to make a noise, applied 
to two bodies struck together ; to act with opposite views ; to 
contradict, oppose, or disagree. Actively, to strike one thing 
against another, so as to produce a noise. . .. 

CLASH, s. a noise made by the striking two bodies to- 
goth ct ; opposition of sentiments, opinions , or interests. 

CL.YStUXG , Son Clash. 

CLASP, .v. [elesvt, Bel#.] a thin piece of metal curved at 
the extremities, which enters iuto a hole made in another 
place, and used to fasten two things together, such as the 
covers of a book , or the foreparts of a garment, &c. Figu- 
riitively, an embrace , wherein the arms are thrown round the 
body of a person. 

To CLASP, v. tt. to shut or fasten by a clasp ; to bold 
within the hands ; to make the fingers meet round the circum- 
ference of any thing held in the hand; to enclose. 

CL A SPER, s. the tendril or thread of a creeping plant, 
y r. £‘" gs t0 80me 0,lier thing for support. 

• ‘ *• a knife which is furnished with a 

spring, and folds into the handle. 

CLASS, $. [classic, Lat.] a collection of thirds ranged 
according to their different natures and value; a rank or 
order. In Schools, a number of boys placed according to 
their attainments, and the authors they read. 

To CLASS, v. ct. to range according to some stated method 
of distribution ; to range according to different ranks. 

CLA'SSIC, or CLASSICAL, a. [classicus, Lat.] relating 
to ancient authors; relating or pertaining to literature. 

CLA'SSIC, 5. an author of the first rank for abilities, and 
esteemed a standard for style, &e. usually applied to ancient 
authors. 

CLA'SSIS, s. [Lat.] order; sort; body. A convention or 
assembly of persons within a particular district. 

To CLATTER, r. v. [c/ntruiifje, Sax.] to make a noise 
by being often struck together, applied to sonorous or metal- 
line bodies ; to make a noise by talking aloud, fast, and little 
to the purpose. A low word. Actively, to make any thing 
sound and rattle by striking it.. 

OLA'TTER, s. a rattling noise made by the frequent strik- 
ing of hard bodies together; a confused and tumultuous noise. 

CLA'VATED, a. U elarntus , Lat.] knobbed ; or abounding 
in knobs. 

CLAVE, the preterit of Cleave. 

CLA'VKLLATEl), part. [ clavcllatus , low Lat.] in Che- 
mistry, made with burnt tartar. 

CLAVICLE, 5 . [ clavicula , Lat.] in Anatomy, the collar- 
bone, of which there are two, situated between the* scapula 
and sternum, each of them resembling an Italic S , but in 
women more straight than in men. 

CLAU'DENT, a. [claudcns, Lat.] shutting; enclosing; or 
confining. 

To C LA INDICATE, v.n. [claudico, Lat.] to halt; to limp. 
CLAUDICATION, s . the actor habit of halting. 

CLAUSE, s. [clausula, Lat.] a sentence; a single article; 
so much of a sentence as will make sense. 


dissolved in water, and when mixed with it, not quickly sub- 
sidin> r Figuratively, the earth, or substance out of which 
our bodies arc bv Scripture said to be produced. 

CLAY, a village of Norfolk, with a small harbour, and 
i. ' salt-works in the neighbourhood, from whence salt is 
seilt all over the country, and sometimes exported to Holland, 
x-.\ It is seated on an arm of the sea, between 
two WveS; 8 miles from Walsingham, 20 N. W. of Norwich, 

and 122 from London. , . . . 

To CLAY, v. a. to cover with day. In Agriculture, to 
manure with clay. 

CLA Y-COLl), a. as cold as clay. Figuratively, lifeless. 

CLAYES, s. [ claye , Fr.] in Fortification, wattles made with 
stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments. 

CLA'YEY, a. consisting of, or abounding in clay. 

CLA'YISH, a. of the nature of clay ; like clay. 

CLA'Y-MARL, s. a whitish, smooth, chalky earth, resem- 
bling clay, but somewhat more fat, and sometimes mixed with 
chalk-stones. 


CLA' Y- PIT, s. a pit whore clay is dug. 

CLEAN, a. [chair. Sax.] free from dirt or soil. Figura- 
tively, free from any moral stain, wickedness, or impurity. 
Adverbially, it implies entirely, perfectly, fully, or completely. 

To CLEAN, v. a. to free from dirt or filth. 

CLK'ANLY, «. free from dirt or filth. Free from moral 
impurity; innocent; chaste. Nice; full of address. 

CLE'ANLY, CLE'ANLILY, ad. in a clean, neat, manner, 
free from dirt or tilth; elegantly; dexterously; cleverly. 

CLE'ANNKSS, or CLEA NLINESS, s. neatness ; freedom 
from dirt or filth; elegance; exactness. Freedom from any 
moral impurity; innocence. 

To CLEANSE, v. a. f chendan, Sax.] to free from dirt or 
filth by washing or rubbing. To purify from guilt. To free 
from bad humours by purges, in medicine. To free from 
matter of funguses, applied to wounds. 

CLF/ANSER, s. [chrnscrc, Sa\.] that which cleanses. In 
Medicine, that which removes any humours, or expels any 
noxious fluid from the body; a detergent. 

CLEAR, a. [ clams , Lat.] bright, transparent, pellucid, 
transpicuous. Free from blame, innocent, without blemish. 
Evident, indisputable, undeniable. Free from distress, pro- 
secution, or imputed guilt. Vacant. Out of debt, unen- 
tangled ; out of danger. Unclouded by care or anger; 
cheerful. Sounding distinctly ; canorous; articulate. 

To CLEAR, v. a. to brighten ; to cleanse; to purify. To 
vindicate one’s character; to prove a man’s innocence. To 
free from obscurity. To discharge a debt. To clarify or clear 
liquors, To gain without any deduction for loss or charges. 
To clear a ship, is to obtain leave fur sailing, or selling rhe 
cargo, by paying the customs. Neuterly, to become bright; 
to recover transparency. To be free from embarrassments. 

CLF/ARANCE, s. a certificate that a ship has been cleared 
at the custom house, by paying the duties. 

CLEAR , CAPE , a promontory on a little island, called Clare, 
on the S. coast of Ireland. Lat. .01 . I A. N. Ion. 9. AO. W. There 


CLAUOSTRAL, a. [from claustrum , Lat.] belonging to a is also another island, called Cape Clear Island, at a small 
cloister, or religious house. distance from Baltimore Haven; they are both inhabited. 

CLAUS URE, s. [clausum, Lat.] confinement ; the state of CLE'ABER, s . the person or thing that removes any filth 
a person shut up or confined in a monastery. or obstruction ; a purifier. That which communicates light to the 

CLAW, s. [date. Sax.] the foot of a bird or beast, armed mind, or removes any difficulty or prejudice which may obscure 

with a sharp-pointed horny substance. The human hand, in the judgment; an enlightener. A brightener. 
contempt. CLE'ARLY, ad. free from darkness, obscurity, or ambi- 

To ClAW, v. a. [ clawan , Sax.] to scratch or tear with guity ; plainly; without any undue influence or prejudice, 

the nails; to pull, as with the nails. Without deduction or diminution, applied to gains; without 

OLA'WED, part, furnished or armed with claws. evasion or reserve. Brightly; luminously. 

CLAY, s . [c/ai, Brit.] a compact, weighty, stiff, viscid, CLF/ARNESS, s. transparency, which renders a thing 
and ductile earth, when moist; smooth to the touch, easily easy to be seen through, applied to glass. Freedom from 
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dregs, or filth, applied to liquors. Distinctness, plainness, 
freedom from obscurity and ambiguity, applied to ideas. 

CLEAR-SIGHTED, $. able to discern and distinguish 
things ; judicious ; seeing into the consequences of things. 

To CLEARSTARCH, v . a. to starch in such a manner, 
that linen may appear transparent, and clearer than in common 
washing. 

To CLEAVE, v . n. [preter. I clave, part, cloven; cleofan , 
Sax.] to stick ; to adhere to ; to unite one's self to a person. 

To CLEAVE, v. a. [preter. I clave , clove , or cleft , part. 
cloven , or cleft; cleofan , Sax.] to divide a thing with a chop- 
per and with violence ; to divide hy a swift or rapid motion. 
To divide or separate ; to part asunder. 

CLEAVER, s. a large Hat instrument made of metal, 
with a handle, and of a long square form, used by butchers to 
separate the joints of meat from their carcases ; one who chops 
any thing. In Botauy, a weed named likewise clivcr and 
yousc-yrass. 

GLEES, s. the two parts of the foot of a cloven-footed 
beast. Probably corrupted from claws. 

CLEF, s. [clef, Fr.'| in Music, a mark placed at the begin- 
ning of the lines of a piece of music, which determines the 
name of each line, according to the scale ; the tune, or key 
in which it is to begin, and all the unisons in a piece. 

CLEFT, part. pass, from Clkavi:. 

CLEFT, s. a space made by the separation of the parts of 
any body; a crack; a crovise. In Farriery, a disease in 
horses, which appears on the hough of the pasterns. 

To CLKFTGRAFT, v. a. in Gardening, to engraft by 
cleaving the stock of a tree, and inserting a branch into it. 

CLEMENCY, s. [dementia, I/at.] unwillingness to punish, 
and tenderness in inflicting punishment ; mercy. 

CLEMENT, a. [denims, Lut.] unwilling to punish, and 
tender in executing or m limiting punishment ; compassionate. 

CLEG BURY, called also North Clcobury , and Clrobury 
Mortimer , a town of Shropshire, with a market on Thursday, 
situated on the river Rea, ‘28 miles S. S. E. of Shrewsbury, 
and 187 N. N. \V. of London. Population 1716. 

CLEPSY'DUA, s. [k-Xt^iupu from k\£v to) and vetop, Gr.] a 
water-clock, or an instrument to measure time by the fall of 
a certain quantity of water, used by the ancients before the 
invention of clocks and hour-glasses, both by sea and land. 
There were many kinds of Clepsydra' among the ancients, but 
all of them had this in common, that the water ran generally 
through a narrow passage from one vessel into another, and 
in the lower was a piece of cork, which, as the vessel filled, 
rose up hv degrees, and shewed the hour. 

CLERGY, s. [clerge, Fr.] a body of men set apart by due 
ordination for the service of God, and the Christian church, 
and originally consisting of bishops, priests, and deacons; but 
in the third century many inferior orders were appointed, such 
as subdeacons, acolythists, readers, &c. The clergy of the 
church of Rome are divided into regular and secular. The 
regular clergy consist of those monks or religious who have 
taken upon them holy orders of the priesthood in their respec- 
tive monasteries. The secular clergy are those who are not of 
any religious order, and have the care and direction of 
parishes. The Protestant clergy are all secular. The privi- 
leges of the English clergy, by the ancient statutes, arc very 
considerable : their goods are to pay no toll in fairs or markets ; 
they are exempt from all offices but their own ; from the king’s 
carriages, posts, &c. ; from appearing at sheriffs’ tourns, frank- 
pledge, &c. ; and are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their spiritual, but their temporal means. A clergyman ac- 
knowledging a statute, is not to be imprisoned. If he be con- 
victed of a crime for which the benefit of clergy is allowed, he 
shall not be burnt in the hand ; and he shall nave the benefit 


of clergy in infinitum , which no layman can have more than 
once. The revenues of the clergy were anciently very con- 
siderable; but since the Reformation are very small, especially 
those of the inferior clergy. Indeed, an addition was made 
2 Anne, by which the whole revenues of first-fruits and tenths 
were granted to raise a fund for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor clergy ; pursuant to which a corporation 
was formed, to whom the same revenues were conveyed in 
trust. Benefit of Clergy , is a privilege which anciently was 
allowed only to those who were in orders : but by the statute 
of 18 Eliz. every man to whom the benefit of clergy is granted, 
though not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after he is 
found guilty, and convicted of felony, and so burnt in the hand, 
and set free for the first time, if the ordinary or deputy stand- 
ing by do say, Ley it ut dericus; otherwise he shall suffer death. 

CLERGYABLE, a. the epithet given to felonies within 
benefit of clergy. 

CLERGYMAN, s. a person dedicated by ordination to 
the service of the church ; a person in holy orders. 

CLERICAL, a. [ dericus , Lat.] belonging to the clergy. 

CLERK, s. [cleric. Sax ] a word originally used to denote 
a learned man, or man of letters : hut now the common ap- 
pellation by which clergymen distinguish themselves in Hgning 
any deed, instrument, &c. Also the layman who reads the 
responses to the congregation in the church, to direct the 
rest. It is likewise a common name for writers or book 
keepers, in public offices or private cumpting-houses. In our 
courts of leeord, there is a great number of officers who go 
under this name. 

CLERKSHIP, s. the office or employ of a clerk. 

CLEVK, CLIP, ('LIVE, in the name of a place, denotes 
it to be situate on the side of a rock or lull : as, Chet land, 
Clifton , Stand iff. 

CLKYElt, a. dexterous, quick, or skilful in the perform- 
ance of any thing ; well pleasing; convenient; commodious; 
proper; tilting. Well made ; handsome. 

CLE'VERLY, ad. in a dexterous, ingenious, skilful, and 
proper manner. Handsomely. 

CLEVERNESS, s. a proper, skilful, and dexterous per- 
formance; a quality which conveys the idea of fitness, inge- 
nuity, and perfection, and thereby excites satisfaction in the 
mind. Accomplishment. 

CLEVES, the duchy of, in the circle of Westphalia, 
hounded on the N. by Munster and Overyssel, and on the XV. 
by Guelderland and Brabant. It is divided in two by the 
Rhine, and is about 40 miles in length, and from 10 to 12 
in breadth. It is a fine country, variegated with hills, woods, 
fields, towns, and villages: the chief rivers aie the Rhine, the 
Lippe, anil the Roer. Cities its capital, is a handsome town 
consisting of about 800 houses, and seated on a hill, one mile 
W. of the Rhine, to which it has a canal, and 10 miles 
E. S. E. of Nimeguen. Lon. 6. 12. E. lat. 51. 48. N. 

CLEW, s. [klouwcn, BJg.] any thing in a globular form : a 
ball of thread. Figuratively, any guide or direction, by means 
of which a person may surmount any difficulty, alluding to a 
ball of thread made use of by persons to find their way back 
again from a labyrinth. The clew of a sail is the lower corner, 
reaching down to that earing where the tackle and sheets 
are fastened. 

To CLEW, v. a. among Sailors joined with the word s d , 
signifies to raise them in order to be furled by means of a rope 
fastened to the clew, called the dew garnet. 

To CLICK, v. n. [c dihen, Belg.] to make a smalt, snarp, 
and successive noise, like that of the beats of a watch. 

CLrCKER, s . a tradesman’s servant, who stands at the shop- 
door to invite customers to buy his wares ; commonly called 
a barker. Among Shoemakers, a cutter out. Among Printers 
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he who has the management of a piece of work on which seve- 
ral arc engaged to work collectively, or in a compauionship, 

CLIENT, s. [client, Lat.] in Law, one who employs a 
lawyer lur advice or defence. Among the Romans, oue who 
was dependent on some great personage, who undertook to 
defend him from oppression. 

CLIENTELE, or CLl'ENTSHIP, <. [clientela, Lat.] the 
oflioe or condition of a client. 

CLIFF, or CLIFT, $. [dif, Sax.] a steep or craggy rock, 
generally applied to one on the sea coast. In Music, used 
improperly for Clef. 

CLIMA'CTER, kli-mac-ter, s. |Wijucun)p, Gr.] a certain 
space of time, or progression of years, which is supposed to 
cud in a critical or dangerous time. 

CLIMACTERIC, or CLLMACTERICAL, a. [from k\i- 
/icunjp, Gr.J among Physicians and Astrologers, a name given 
to certain periods in a man’s life, which they supposed to he 
very critical, and to denote some extraordinary change. Ac- 
cording to some, every seventh year is climacteric ; but others 
allow only those years produced by 7 multiplied by the odd 
numbers 3, .5, 7, and I), to be climuctcrical. These years, 
they say, biing with them some remarkable change 'with ie- 
»pect to life, health, or fuitune; the Grand Climacteric is flit* 
f»dd year; but some, making two, add to this the 8 1st. the 
other Climacterics are the 7th, ‘21st, doth, 40th, and Jtith. 

CLIMATE, [dip, Gr.] in Geography, a space on the 
surface of the earth, contained between two parallel circles, 
and measured from the equator to the polar circles ; in each of 
which spaces the longest days are half an hour longer in those 
nearer the polar circles, than in those nearest the equator. 
I'rom the [tolar circles to the poles, the climates incicase the 
space of a whole month. In the common and popular sense, 
any country differing from another, either in respect of its 
seasons, the quality of the soil, or the manners of its inhabit- 
ants, without any regard to the length of the day. 

CLl MA TURE, s. the same with climate. Not in use. 

CLIMAX, s. [cX/poS, Gr.j in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
the sense of a period ascends or increases every sentence, till 
it concludes; as in the following : ‘ k Whether Paul, or Apnllos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ's; and 
Christ is God’s.” 1 Cor. iii. 22, 2d. 

To CLIMB, klime, #». n. [pro ter. and part. pass, climbed , 
sometimes pronounced clime; dun ban f Sax.] to ascend; to 
ascend by their specific levity, &e. applied to vapours; to 
mount or go upwards, with labour and difficulty. 

CU MBER, kli-mer, s. one who mounts, ascends, or scales 
any high or steep place. A plant so called from its creeping 
up on other supports, as the ivy, honeysuckle, See. 

CLIME, the same as climate; generally used in poetry. 

’To CLINCH, v. n. to hold a thing in the hand with the 
fingers and thumb meeting over it ; to shut the hand so as 
the lingers and thumb may reach over each other ; to bend 
the point, of a nail, when driven through any thing; to confirm, 
establish, or push home, applied to an argument. 

CLINCH, s. a word which has a double meaning; a pun ; 
a word made use of to conclude several lines in the diUercul 
parts of a poem, and to rhyme to as many ditferent words. 
In Navigation, that part of a cable which is fastened to the 
ring of an anchor. 

CLINCHER, s. a cramp or holdfast, made of a piece of 
iron bent, or making an angle at the top, and used to fasten 
planks. Figuratively, a concluding argument. 

To CLING, v . 7i. [prefer. I dung. or have clung; part. 
clung; klyngur , Dan.] to stick close to, or hang upon, by 
twisting round a thing. To adhere, as followers, or friends. 

CLINIC, s. [from kXivio, Gr.] a term applied by the ancient 


church historians to those who received baptism on their 
death-bed. One who keeps his bed through sickness. 

CLINICAL, a. [from Mvu, Gr.] in Medicine, a term par- 
ticularly used to signify the treating sick persons in bed, for 
the more exact discovery of all the symptoms of their diseases. 
A clinical lecture is a lecture delivered by the bed-side of the 
patient, aud in which the lecturer refers his pupils to the ac- 
tual situation of the patient. 

To CLINK, v. a. to strike metals together so as to make 
them sound. Ncuterly, to make a noise, applied to the sound 
made hv two pieces of metal struck together. 

CLINK, s. a noise made by the striking of two pieces of 
metal, whether iron or steel, on each other. A key-hole. 

CLI NQUANT, klink-aut, a. [Fr.] dressed in embroidery, 
or in spangles; false glitter; tinsel finery. 

CLIO, [ Lat.] one of the nine Muses, the patroness of 
history: she is railed the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, 
to shew the qualifications of an historian ; her name properly 
signifies glory, fame, or renown, in a good sense, and is gene- 
rally represented l»v a voting maiden crowned with laurel, 
holding a trumpet in her right hand, and a book in her left, 
with Thucydides' name in it. 

To CLIP, v. a. [dijipan. Sax.] to embrace by folding the 
arms closely round ; to enfold in the aims ; to hug. To cut 
with shears, from hl/jjfr, Dun. or klijipen, Belg. Figura- 
tively, to diminish, applied to coin. To cut short, not to 
pronounce fullv, applied to language. 

CLIPPER, s. one that debases the coin, by cutting, tiling, 
or otherwise diminishing its si/.e and weight. 

CLI PPING, s. the part out. or clipped olf. 

Chl'TUERO, a small town in Lancashire, with a maik»t 
on Saturday, and manufactures of cotton, a medicinal spring, 
and a communication with the inland navigations, bv which a 
carries on u trade in lime. It stands with its ruinous castle, 
built by the Lacys, mi the liver Rihblc, at. the bottom of 
Pcndle Hill, 32 miles S. K. of Lancaster, aud 217 N. N. W. 
cf London. It sends one member to parliament, and had, in 
1831, a population of .3213 souls. 

CUTER, s. [more properly written dearer] in Botany, 
goosegrass , an herb which sticks to the clothes of such as 
touch it, and is used in medicine as an antiscorbutic. 

CLOAK, s. a loose outer garment, without sleeves, worn 
over the rest of a person's clothes, to defend them from cold 
or rain. Figuratively, a pretext, or pretence, in order to con- 
ceal any design. 

To CLOAK, v. a. to cover with a cloak. Figuratively, to 
conceal any design by some specious pretext or artifice. 

CLOCK, s. fc7orc, Brit.] a kind of movement or machine, 
going by a pendulum, serving to measure time, and shew the. 
hour by striking on a bell. Huygens was the first person who 
brought the. art of elockmaking to any perfection ; and the first, 
pendulum cluck made in England was in the year U>22, by 
Fioinantel, a Dutchman. What's o'clock? a phrase importing, 
what hour is it? ' Tis nine o'clock, implies it is the ninth hour. 
Applied to stockings, clock signifies the work with which the 
ancles are adorned. An insect ; a sort of beetle. 

CLOCKMAKER, an artificer whose profession is to make 
clocks. 

CLOCKWORK, s. any movements which go by means of 
springs, wheels, and a pendulum, ami in that respect resemble 
the movements of a clock. 

CLOD, s. [dud, Sax.] n small mass of moist earth; a 
lump of earth or clay. Figuratively, a turf; the ground. 
Any thiiur vile, base, and earthly. A dull, gross, stupid person. 

to CLOD, v. it. to unite into a mass, on account of its 
moisture or viscidity. To curdle, used instead of dot. Ac- 
tively, to pelt with clods. 
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CLO'DDY, a. consisting of little heaps, small masses, or 
clods of earth. Muddy; tniry. Mean; gross; stupid; base. 

CLO'DPATE, 8 . a stupid fellow ; one who cannot easily 
apprehend the meaning of another. Hence elod-pated, , an ad- 
jective, implying dull of apprehension, or stupid. 

To CLOG, t>. a. to load with something that may hinder 
motion ; to burden ; to embarrass. Neuterly, to adhere ; to 
coalesce; to be obstructed by some extrinsic matter. 

CLOG, s. any weight or thing which impedes or hinders the 
motion of a thing ; a restraint; an incumbrances hinderance, 
obstruction, or impediment. A composition of leather, con- 
sisting of a sole and tw r o straps, worn by women over the shoes, 
to keep their feet clean or warm. A wooden shoe. 

CLO'GGINKSS, $. the state of being obstructed. 

CLO'GGY, a. that, by adhering to any instrument, stops 
up the passages, or otherwise hinders its motion. 

CLOTSTER, ». [dauster, Sax.] a habitation surrounded 
with walls, and dwelt in by monks or nuns ; a monastery ; a 
nunnery. In a more restrained sense, the principal part of a 
regular monastery, consisting of a square built on each of its 
sides. In Architecture, a court which has buildings on each 
of its four sides ; a peristyle, or piazza. 

To CLOISTER, r. a. to shut up in a monastery ; to con- 
iine in a religious house ; to exclude from the world. 

CLOrSTERAL, a. shut up in a monastery or nunnery; 
solitary ; retired ; recluse. 

CLOISTERED, part, solitary; inhabiting a cloister ; con- 
tined in a monastery, or religious house. In Architecture, 
built round, or surrounded with a piazza or peristyle. 

CLOKE, 5 . See Cloak. 

CLOMB, preterit of to climb. 

CLO' NMELL , a borough of Ireland, and capital of the 
county of Tipperary, with a nourishing woollen manufacture, 
and a Population of It was 1 he birth-place of the 

celebrated Laurence Xtmie, aixl is seated on the river Kuir, 
over which it has a bridge of 20 arches, divided into two 
parts by a small island. It sends one member to parliament; 
and is 1 5 miles S. S. 1:1. of Cashel, and 34 S. W. of Kilkenny. 

To (’LOOM, ?\ a. [chi mum, Sax.] to cover or stop up with 
< lav, mortar, or any glutinous matter. 

To CLOSE, kloze,' v. a. [from dausns, Lat.] to shut any 
thing that is open ; to conclude, finish, or perfect ; to confine ; 
to enclose ; to repositc ; to join any thing broken. To heal, 
applied to wounds ; to join two parts together, after being se- 
parated. To join with a party. To clone with* or in v'ith. to 
come to an agreement with. Neuterly* to coalesce. 

CLOSE, klose, s . any thing shut, without passage or out- 
let; a small field surrounded with a hedge or rails. Applied 
to time, the end of any particular period or portion. The end 
of it sentence ; a conclusion. A grapple, in wrestling. 

('LOSE, a. used with the verbs lie , shut, or fasten^ shut 
so as nothing can come out, nor any air make, its entrance. 
“ A close box.” 44 A close room.” Without vent or inlet ; 
without motion ; stagnating ; sultry, or not easily breathed in, 
applied to the air. Having very few pores, applied to metals. 
“ That very close metal.” Locke. Dense ; eonei.se ; short ; 
without any redundance ; or thick, applied to the manner of 
expression. 44 Your thoughts lie so close together.” Applied 
to situation, touching, or without any distance between the 
things mentioned. Applied to designs, secret or without dis- 
covery ; having the appearance of reserve and secrecy; with- 
out wandering. 44 To keep our thoughts close to their busi- 
ness.” Locke . Home; to the point; retired; without going 
abroad. “ He keeps very close .” Under great restraint. 
“ A close prisoner.” Narrow, dark, cloudy, misty, and sultry, 
applied to the sky or weather. Used adverbially either by 
itself or in composition. 
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CLOSE-BODIED, a. that comes tight round the bodv, 
opposed to that which hangs loose ; fitting exactly. 

CLOSE-HANDED, a. covetous; illiberal. 

CLOSE-LEAGUED, a. ranged near together; in a thick 
impenetrable body ; secretly leagued ; privately conspiring. 

CLO'SELY, ad. applied to shutting any vessel, Arc. with- 
out vent or passage for the internal or external air; very near. 
Not deviating from, applied to the translation of authors ; as 
44 1 have translated closely .” Attentively. Secretly. 

CLO'SENESS, s. the state of having no passage for the 
air ; nearness ; narrowness ; want of air ; denseness ; com- 
pactness ; reclusrncss ; solitude; reserve; secrecy; avarii.*, 

CLOSE-PENT, a . shut close; without vent. 

CLO SER, s. a finisher or concludes 

CLO'SF.STOOL, s. a chamber implement 

CLO SET, s*. a small room for privacy and retirement ; a 
shallow place furnished with shelves, and with a door, serving 
as a repository for curiosities, or family utensils. 

To CLO'SET, v. a. to shut up or conceal in a closet ; to 
take into a closet for the sake of privacy. 

CLOSH, s. a distemper in the let t of cattle, called likewise 
the foun <hr. 

CLO'NURE, s. the act of shutting or stopping up any ap< 
ture or cleft ; reunion; conlincim ut ; conclusion; end. 

CLOT, .s*. [k/oftr, lh*Ig.] a mass formed by thii-kening of 
any iluid bodv ; coagulation ; urumo. A dull heavy follow. 

To CLOT, v. v. [ hint ft rot , Brlg.J to glow into small iiiikm 
applied to any fluid substance ; lo concrete. To gather into 
clods, applied to moist or clayey earth. 

CLOTBCR, s. a provincial term lot* f J>c: burdock, 

(’LOTH, s. [plural cloths , or dotfus; doth, Sax.j in a g - 
neral sense, any thing woven, either bum animal or veget-iUh- 
substances, for garments; the linen wherewith a table is « <• 
vered at any meal ; the cam ass on which pictures an p lint. <! ; 
the several coverings which are laid on a bed. 

To CLOTHE, r. a. [prefer. / clothed ; pail. / have dothf 
or clad] to invest with garments ; to cover or adorn wdi 
dress. 

CLOTHES, s. [plural of doth] dress; habit; garmen: : 
vesture; vestment; covering fur the body. Synov. 
express simply that which covers the body. Dress lia< a nn.iv 
refined meaning : besides that of a bare eovciiii'j, it inchuhs 
in its idea a relation to form and fashion, us wdl to nrnannnis 
as necessaries ; thus we say a Spanish circus; a rich dress. 

CLOTHIER, s. one who carries on the manufacture ' f 
woollen cloth ; a cloth maker. 

CLOTHING, .c. drc«s ; vesture; garments. 

CLOTHSIIKABKL’, s. one who shears the nap ofwoolhn 
cloth, after it has been raised by carders or lea/crs. 

CLO TPOLL, s. a word of contempt or reproach, imply : 
a stupid person ; a block-head or thick-skull. 

To CLOTTER, r. n. See ( lot 

CLOUD, s . a collection of condensed vapours suspend d 
in the atmosphere. Clouds are the most considerable ot .11 
the meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to the earth ; mi 
tigating the excessive heats of the Torrid Zone, and screening 
it from the beams of the sun ; collecting the rays of light by 
the numerous refractions they sutler in their passage through 
them, thereby prolonging the stay of light after the sun is de- 
scended below the horizon, and anticipating its coming some 
time before it has ascended above it; without their medium, 
the heavens would be one uniform sable substance, the rays of 
light would be scattered abroad in the immense regions of 
space, without reaching our eyes, and the ravishing prosper l 
of nature would become a large blot. They consist of very 
small drops of water, detached by external or internal heat, and 
elevated by electricity, and the laws of hydrostatics, above the 
3 B 
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surface of the earth, till they arrive at a collection of vapours 
of the same specific gravity as themselves ; when, meeting 
with cold, and running into each other, they form masses, or 
collections heavier than that part of the atmosphere which they 
swam in before, and so fall down in rain. Figuratively, the 
veins or dusky marks in agates, or stones. Any thing which 
obscures; a state of darkness. A crowd or great number. 

To CLOUD, v. a. to darken; to make the countenance 
appear lowering ; to render a truth obscure or difficult to be 
understood ; variegated or diversified with dark veins, applied 
to wood and stones. Neuteily, to grow cloudy, dark, or over- 
cast, applied to the sky or weather. 

CLOUD-BERRY, s. a plant, also called knot-berry. 
CLOUJ), ST., a village of France, on the Seine, G miles 
W. of Paris, in which is a magnificent palace, gardens, a cas- 
cade, Ac. Near the park, on tbo bank of the Seine, is the 
celebrated porcelain manufacture of Seve. 

CLOU DC APT, n . covered, topped by, or touching the 
clouds. “ The clond-capt towers.” Slink . 

CLOU'DILY, ad, in a cloudy or dark manner. 
CLOU'DIXESS, s. a state wherein clouds procure dark- 
ness and obscurity ; gloominess ; darkness ; want of bright- 
m or lustre ; foulness, applied to precious stones. 

CLOUDLESS, a. without clouds; char, applied to the 
weather. M'itliout spot or foulness, applied to jewels. 

CJ.Ol'DY, a. formed of clouds; dark, obscure, or over- 
cast with clouds. Figuratively, obscure ; dark ; unintelligible ; 
imperfect ; gloomy ; sullen ; dejected. 

Cl.OY'E, the preterit of (,'uavk. 

CLOVE, s. [clou, Fr.] an aromatic fruit brought from the 
V.ast. Indies, growing on a tree, twenty feet high, whose leaves 
resemble those of the bay-tree. A part into which garlic se- 
parates, when deprived of its outer skin. 

C LO V E - 1 i I J . L I F LO \ V E K , g. a flower so called from its 
smelling like cloves ; the carnation. 

CLOVEN", participle of Ci.kavf.. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTEl), or CLO VEN-IIOOFED, a. having 
the foot or hoof divided into two parts. 

CLOTER, or CLO VER-CRASS, s. in Botany, a species 
of trefoil. To live in clover, is a phrase for living luxuriously, 
because clover is reckoned delicious food for cattle. 

CLOUGH, 8. [clang h. Sax.] the cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
Also a narrow' glen, or \ alley. An allowance in weight. 

CLOUT, s. [dut, Sax.] n square piece of cloth made 
double, serving, among other uses, to keep infants clean from 
their evacuations. A patch on a shoe or garment. A vulgar 
term for a blow f ; as, “ A clout on the ear.” 

To CLOUT, v. a. to patch or mend in a coarse or clumsy 
manner; to cover with a thick cloth; to join awkwardly or 
clumsily together. To beat or strike with the hand. 

CLO’UTED, part, patched or mended ; joined in a clumsy 
manner. A corrupt pronunciation of clotted . 

CLOUTERLY, a . clumsy; awkward; loutish. 

CLOWN, s. a rustic, or country-fellow; one whose beha- 
viour is rude, and manners are unpolished ; a lout. 

CLOWNERY, s. ill-breeding; churlishness; rudeness. 
CLO'WNISII, a. in a manner agreeable to dow ns ; rude, 
awkward, ill-bred, and coarse, like a clown; loutish. 

CLO'WNISHLY, ad. in a clumsy, rude, ill-bred manner. 
CLOWNISHNESS, s. unpolished rudeness; rustic: sim- 
plicity, or awkward address; broadness and coarseriess of ex- 
pression. Sykon. Unpcfitcncss is a want of good manners ; 
it does not please. Clownishness is a mixture of ill manners ; 
ii displeases. Clownishness proceeds from an entire want of 
education; unpoliteness , from a bad one. 

To CLOY, v. a. [encloucr, Fr.] to fill so with food as to 
l»M\e no appetite for any more ; to surfeit almost to loathing. 


CLUB, [ clwppa , Brit.] a heavy and strong stick, used as 
an offensive weapon. In Gaming, the name of one of the 
suits of cards, called in French trefie , from its resembling the 
trefoil leaf, or that of clover-grass. The money, proportion, 
or sum which every member is obliged to pay at a drink. ng 
society ; an assembly meeting at a public house to spend the 
evening, generally incorporated and regulated by orders esta- 
blished among themselves ; a society for mutual assistance or 
benefit ; concurrence ; joint expense or contribution. 

To CLUB, v. a. to contribute towards a public expense ; 
to join and unite in one common design ; to carry on some 
common design which requires the assistance of many. 

CLUBIIE'ADED, a. having a round or thick head. 

CLU'BLAW, s. the compelling the assent of a person by 
external force or violence ; law of arms. 

CLU'BMOSS, s. a genus of mosses, called by botanists ly- 
copodium. 

Cl.U' BROOM, s. the room in which a club assembles. 

CLU'BRUSH, s. a species of bulrush. 

CLU'BTOP, s. a genus of the fungusses, called by bota- 
nists clavaria. 

To CLUCK, v. n. f docciuh Sax.] to make a noise like alien 
when calling her chickens. Actively, to call as a lien. 

CLUMP, s. [hlumpe, Tout.] a shapeless thick piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly us broad as long ; a tuft of shrubs or 
trees. 

CLU MSILY, ad. in an uncouth, awkward, graceless, and 
unpleasing manner. 

CLU MSINESS, s. want of ingenuity, skill, dexterity, or 
readiness in performing anything; awkwardness. 

CLU MSY, a. [lo/npsch, Belg.] awkward, artless, unhandy, 
and without grace in the performance of any thing; heavy, 
thick, and coarse, with respect to weight and shape. 

CLUNG, the preterit and participle of Clixcs. 

To CLUNG, v. n. [cling an. Sax. J to dry or waste like 
wood after it is cut. To adhere ; to remain fixed. 

CLUNG, part, wasted away, by a consumption, or other 
disorder; shrunk up with cold. 

CLUSTER, s. [clyster. Sax.] a hunch, or several things of 
the same sort growing close together, and on one common stalk. 
Figuratively, a number of animals crowding together ; a body 
of, or several people collected together. 

To CLUSTER, v.n. to grow in bunches (lose together, 
and on one stalk, applied to vegetables. To gather close to- 
gether in bodies, applied to bees. To gather into hunches. 

CLUSTER-GRAPE, s. in Botany, the small black grape, 
generally the forwardest of any of the black kind. 

CLU'S r J/\RY, a. growing close together on one common 
stalk ; full of ousters. 

To CLUTCH, v. a. to hold in the hand with the fingers and 
thumb closed together; to gripe, or grasp; to shut the hand 
close, so as to seize and hold a thing fust. 

CLUTCH, 8. a gripe, grasp, or seizure with the band shut 
very fast and close. Figuratively, in the plural, dutches, 
mean the claws or talons of a bird or wild beast ; or the hu- 
man bands in a sense of rapacity and cruelty. 

CLUTTER, s. [See Clattku] a noise made by a persons 
being in a hurry about some trilling affair ; a busy tumult ; a 
hurry or clamour ; a low word. 

To CLU TTER, v. n. to make a noise or bustle. 

CLWYD, a beautiful vale of Denbighshire, enclosed by 
high mountains, extending from the sea inland above 20 miles, 
with a river of the same name running through it. Its breadth 
is from 3 to 8 miles, and it is covered with towns, village*, 
and gentlemen’s scats. 

CLYDE , a river of Scotland, which rises in Annandale, 
and running N. AV. through Clydesdale, passes by Lanerky 
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Hamilton! and Glasgow, and falls soon after into the Frith 
of Clyde. It affords many romantic views, running for seve- 
ral miles between lofty eminences covered with wood, and 
exhibiting in its course many stupendous cataracts. At Glas- 
gow it becomes navigable, and 6 miles below that city it is 
joined by the Great Canal from the Forth. 

CLY STER, s. [cXvffn/p, Gr.] in Medicine, a decoction of 
various ingredients injected into the intestines by means of a 
syringe, or pipe and bladder. 

To CO ACE' RV ATE, v. a. [ coacervo , Lat.] to heap together. 

COACH, s . [i cochc , Fr.] a carriage of pleasure and state, 
having both back and front seats, hung upon straps or springs, 
running on four wheels ; and distinguished from a chariot be- 
cause it luis two seats fronting each other; and from a vis-a-vis, 
because more than one person can sit opposite to one another. 
This carriage was originally intended for the country, and 
when iirst introduced into cities, there were but two even in 
Paris, one of which belonged to the queen, and the other to 
Diana, natural daughter to Henry II. The first courtier who 
set up this equipage was John de Laval de Bois Dauphin, who 
could not travel on horseback on account of his enormous bulk. 
We find, even in England, that as low as queen Elizabeth’s time, 
the nobility of both sexes attended her hi processions on horse- 
bark. 

To COACH, v. a . to carry or convey in a coach. 

COACH- BOX, s. the seat on which the driver of the c > cli 
sits. 

COACH-HIRE, s. money paid for the use of a hired coach. 

COACH-HOUSE, s. the house in which the coach is kept. 

COACH-MAKER, s. the artiticer whose trade is to make 
coaches. 

COACH-MAN, s. the driver of a coach. 

To CO ACT, v. n. to act together; to act in concert . 

COACTION, ,v. [from coact us , Lat.] the obliging to do, or 
to lcfrain from doing any actions; force ; compulsion. 

COACTIVE, a. having the force of restraining from, or 
compelling to any action ; acting in concert with. 

COADJU'MENT, s. [from con and adj amentum, Lat.] 
mutual assistance. 

COADJUTANT, part, [con and adjutant, Lat.] helping, 
assisting, or taking part in any action ; co-operating. 

COADJUTOR, s. [com and mj’iz/or, Lat.] one engaged in 
assisting another ; an assistant, associate, or partner in any 
undertaking.* In the Canon Law, one appointed and em- 
powered to perform the duties of another. 

GOAD.) U' VANCY, ,9. [from con and adjurans , Lat.] help; 
concurrence in any process or operation; a contributing to 
effect any particular design. 

CO ADU NATION, s. [row, ad, and unitio , I.at.] the uniting 
of several things or particles into one common mass. 

To COAGME'NT, v. a. [ codgmcnto , Lat.] to join, glue, or 
heap together, so as to form one mass. 

COAG MENTATION, s . [coag men f alio, Lat.] a joining, 
uniting, gluing, or otherwise heaping several particles or 
substances together, so as to form one common mass. The 
joining several syllables or words together, so as to form one 
word or sentence, applied to style or grammar. 

COA'GULABLE, a. [from coagulo, Lat.] that may thicken, 
grow dense, or concrete. 

To COAGULATE, v. a . [coagulo, Lat.] to make a thing 
curdle, or turn into clots, applied to the turning of milk into curds 
by means of rennet. Neuterly, to curdle; to form concretions. 

COAGULATION, .9. [coagulatio, Lat.] the act of turning 
into curds. Concretion ; congelation ; or growing thick and 
tangible, applied to fluids; the state of a thing congealed, 
curdled, or condensed ; the substance or body formed by con- 
gelation or concretion. 
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COA'GULATIVE, a. [frpm coagulo, Lat.] that has the 
power of causing coagulations, concretions, or curdling. 

COAGULATOR, s. that which causes condensations or 
concretions. 

COAK, or COKE, s, pit-coal charred, or baked in a close 
oven or retort, so as to deprive it of its phlegm, its acid, and 
part of its fluid oil, and then suddenly quenched ; when thus 
prepared, it is used for exciting intense heats, as for the 
smelting of iron ore, and for operations where the acid and 
oily particles would be detrimental. 

COAL, s. [col, Sax.] a solid, dry, opaque, inflammable sub- 
stance, found in large strata, splitting generally in an hori- 
zontal direction, of a black glossy hue, soft and friable, not 
fusible, but. easily inflammable, and leaving wheu burnt a great 
quantity of ashes. Figuratively, fire, or fuel. 

COAL-BLACK, a. the colour of coal; the deepest black. 

COAL-BOX, s. a box to carry coals to the tire. 

CO'ALERY, s. See Colli kuy. 

To COALK'SCK, ku-a-lcss, r. n. [coalesce, Lat.] to unite 
by spontaneous approximation ; to grow together. 

COALESCENCE, s. [from coalesco, Lat.] the act of coa- 
lescing or uniting several particles, whereby they adhere to- 
gether, and form one body or common mass; concre'ion. 

COAL-FISH, s. a species of beardless gadu*. 

COALITION, .9. [from coalition, Lat.] the uniting or join- 
ing ofdiirerent put tides, so as to cnmjio* ■ one eoimuoii mass. 

COAL- .MINE, s. a mine in winch co.il i*> dug; a coal-pit. 

CO. \ FT A TlOX, .9. [from con and apto, Lai.] the lifting or 
artful disposition or uiraiigoment of the p uts of a thing, or of 
the words of a sentence; adjustment ; ad iputmii. 

To CO ATI CT, or COA'IIC FATE, r. a. \cnmci ~* , Lit.] to 
straiten ; to coniine in a narrow compass ; t > 1vst1.nu. 

COARCTATION, s. (from coarc/a/t] coinim in > nt ; re- 
straint to a narrow space ; restraint of liberty. 

COARSE, corse, a. mixed with dross, not n lined, applied 
to metals. Rough, consisting of huge threads, .'pplnd ic 
cloth or silk manufactures. Rude, uncivil, iiidelk.itc, ill hi . u, 
applied to behaviour or manners. Unpolished, and not elc. ml, 
applied to language. Mean, vile, rough, and of no \aluc. 

COARSELY, ad. in a rude, rough, inelegant manner ; flee 
from any graces, or appearance of politeness. 

COARSENESS, s. want of purity; abounding in dross; 
want of elegance or delicacy; clownishness, rudeness, or rus- 
ticity; a composition of mean and cheap materials. 

COAST, s . [caste, Fr.] a shore or land, which lies near, and 
is washed by the sea. Used by Sir Isaac Newton, in ihc sense 
of the original French and Latin, fur a side or part. I he coast 
is clear, a phrase implying that any danger is u\cr, and that 
there are no obstacles in a person’s w ay. 

To COAST, v. n. to sail m ar a coast, or keen within sight 
of land. To accost. Actively, to sail by ; to sail near to. 

COASTER, s. one who makes a voyage from port to port 
on the same coast, keeping at the same tone within sight of 
the shore ; one who sails near the shore. 

COAT, .9. [cottc, Fr.] the outward garment of a man, 
made with plaits at the sides ; the lower part of a woman's 
dress, tied round the waist, and covering the legs; aUo called 
petticoat. Figuratively, any covering or tegument. The h ms 
or fur of a beast. In Heraldry, the escutcheon, field, or habit, 
on which a person’s arms are pourtrayed. 

To COAT, v . a. to cover or spread ove* . 

COAT-ARMOUR, s. coat of arms; armorial ensigns. 

To COAX, v. a. to endeavour to persuade a puson by 
flattery, or insinuating address ; to wheedle : a low word. 

CO'AXER, s. one who endeavours to persuade a person 
by flattery, or artful and insinuating behaviour ; a whccdler. 

COB, $. a sort of sea-fowl, called also sea-cob and sea-mew. 
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CO'BALT, s. a marcasite impregnated with arsenic. lay hay in small heaps. Neuterly, to strut, hold up the head. 

To COUBLE, v . a. \hobler, Dan.] to mend any thing* in a or look big on account of any little success, 
clumsy manner, generally applied to shoes. To do or make COCKA DE, $. a ribband tied in a bow, or formed in the 
any thing in a coarse, unhandy, or awkward manner. shape of a rose, worn in a hat. 

CO'BBLER, s. a mender of old shoes. Figuratively, a COCKATRICE, s. [cocA and after, Sax.] a serpent, sup- 
very bad or inelegant workman. posed to be formed from a cock's egg. Figuratively, a 

C&BHAM , a village in Surrey, with several fine seats, person of an insiduous, venomous, and treacherous di’spo- 
two medicinal springs, and manufactures of iron and copper, sition. 

It is washed by the river Mole, which is made here 4 or 5 times CO'CKBOAT, s. a small boat belonging to a ship, 

broader than it is naturally, and is 7 miles S. W. of Kingston, CO'CKC ROWING, s. the time at which cocks crow, 

and 19 S. by W. of London. Population 1422. Figuratively, the morning. 

CO'BIRONS, s. irons with a knob at the upper end, used To CO CKER, v. a. [coquelincr, Fr.] to indulge too much ; 
in fire-places where wood is burned. to fondle, or treat with too much fondness. 


COBNUT, s . a large kind of hazlc-nut; formerly the name 
of the walnut. A boy's game ; the conquering nut. 

CO'BSYVAN, s. the head or leading swan in a swannery. 

CO'BWEB, s. [hopurb, Belg.] the web or net of a spider, 
tigiirulively, any snare or trap. Sometimes used for a re- 
straint which may he easily broken through. 

( OCC1 FKROUN, kok-sif-e-rus, a. [from jcontoc. Or. and 
J f ro * I«d.] in Botany, a term applied to plants having berries. 

CO'CCULUS INDICES, s. the name of a poisonous berry, 
oltrn mixed with malt liquors to make them intoxicating, 
ttiough expressly forbidden by act of parliament. 

CO CHIN, a sea-port and country of Hindoostan, on the 
coast of Malabar, situated N. W. of the Trninncorv country, 
and by some included in it. Jt is governed hv a rajah, who 
now possesses some towns, and is tributary to the British. 
It js 97 miles S. hy R of Calient. La t. <>. 56. \. Ion. 76. 8. E. 
i - _ O C///A-CJ//NA, a kingdom of Asia, hounded on the W. 
n * turn ancf Cambodia; on the N. hy Lorn/ u in and Laos; 
n the h. by the Eastern Ocean ; on ‘ the S. and S. W. by 
sail) an ^ Cunibodia. Jt abounds in gold, raw silk, drugs, 
2 ng j i n ’ P € PP er > mdtgo, tea, ivory, and various kinds of trees 
On 11 *? u P wards of 300 miles in length, and about 

^ l 9 rTT* 60 SOa -P° rt n '' P rcsent 

r * . , r %\ 0 ? a brown complexion , and in manners 

j e hC i Cl \ ,nese ; but the aborigines, called Movs, who 
i -*k en - 1 iem 10 the moiIl dains about the beginning of 1 
.V : f,!y Cf ‘ nt » ,r y* are very black, and in features resemble 1 
, a res. Ihe king of this country effected a great re volit- 
ion about the year 1792; and afterwards acquired the. ad- 

Tv. mn ^ . ,n ? t .°7l s Tonquin, Cambodia, Luo, and Ciampa. 
The capital ts Huefo, or Hue. -< 

COCHINEAL, *. [cochinilla. Span.] an insect found upon i 
nf: °F , 1 ,n . Ua » originally of a white or pellucid colour, but turn- 
ing red hy means of the food it cats, and when dried affording 5 
a beautiful purple colour made use of by dyers. 

kok-le-a-re, a. [from cochlea , Lat.l made f 
m tW tor m ot a «;orew. t 

( O'C’ULVATKl), kok-le-a-ted, a. | from cochlea, f.at.l 

l ‘ >tm ° f a screw - Turbinated, applied to I 


r ^ *’ ^nx.] the male of tlie speries of domestic 

• wls, l.iinoiis (or its courage, pride, ami gallantry ; the male 
any birds or tow Is. Weather-cock, an instrument turning 
a nsotl to show the |>oint from which the wind 

./ms, tin iiistriiinc lit turning with a screw, made of bell- 
;pHa ’ ;u,f * V se<l 1,1 drawing liquors from casks; the notch of 
an arrow ; that part of the lock of a gun which holds the flint ; 
the particular form in which the brims of a lmt are placed; the 
side or gnomon of a dial ; the needle of a balance. Cock-a- 
or c °r k -on-the-koop, a phrase implying triumphant ex- 
ultation, or elation on some success. 

To COCK, r. «. to erect, or set upright. To mould the 
l )ft ot a l,at I. to wear the hat with an air of petulance and 
smartness ; to fix the cock of a gun ready for discharging; to 


COCKEREL, s. a young cock. 

CQ CKERMOUTH , a borough-town of Cumberland, with 

r. a market on Monday, situated at the confluence of the rivers 
c- Cocker and Derwent. The market-place and upper part of 

the town are between two hills, on one of which stands 
id the castle; on the other the church and the Kirkgate, an 

s. irregular but spacious part of the town. The lower part 
y, of the town is on a plain, consisting of a spacious street, 
g, with cross lanes. The upper and lower parts of the town 

arc separated by the Cocker, but united by a bridge of one 
ic arch. It has manufactures of shalloons, serges, stockings, 
r, course linens, hats, and leather, with considerable tanneries. 
o Here are pleasant walks on the hanks of the rivers. Popu- 
. Iiitiun 4536. It sends two members to parliament; and is 
situated 10 miles N. E. of Whitehaven, 26 S. W. of Carlisle 
and 305 N. N. W. of London. 

COCK ET, s. a seal belonging to the custom-house; an 
instrument drawn on parchment, signed, scaled, and delivered 
to merchants, as a certificate that they have paid the customs 
0r 1 ? ()0tls - A cock-boat. 

C K h IG HT, s. a battle or match of cocks. 
COCKHORSE, a. on horseback, triumphant; exulting: 
a low word. Substantively, a puerile term for a horse. 

COCKLE, s. [coquiUe," Fr.] a small shell-fish. In Botany, 
the agrostemma, an annual plant, growing in corn-fields, and 
flowering in June: the same with corn-rose; a kind of poppy. 
^ CtTCKLK, v. a. to contract into wrinkles by wet. 

port, shelled ; turbinated ; w'rinkled by wet. 
COCKLEVYOK7, s. in Botanv, the astragalus. Theie 
are two British species, the wild liquorice vetcB, and purple 
mountain milkwort. 

COCKLOh 1, s. the room over the garret, in which fowls 
arc supposed to roost. 

COCKNEY, s. a person born in London : a word of ron- 
tempt, and uncertain derivation. Figuratively, any ignorant, 
or inexperienced person, dwelling in a city. 

COCK-PI l, s. a place wherein cocks generally fight. 

In a ship, a place on the lower deck of a man of war, in 
which are divisions for the purser, the surgeon, and his 
mates. 

CO CKSCOMB, s. a plant, the same with the yellow rattle, 
or pennygrass. 

COCKSFOOT, s. a kind of grass. 

COCKSHEAD, s. in Botany, a plant called likewise sain - 
foin, and esteemed one of the best sorts of fodder for cattle. 

CO CKS PUR, s . Virginian hawthorn ; a species of medlar. 
COCKSURE, a. confident; certain; without diffidence. 
CO'CKSWAIN, s. [corjgswaine. Sax.] an officer on board 
a m , ari / ^ war ' wbo bas ^ ie con,rnan d of the boat. 

CO CKW EED, s . a plant, called also dittander and pepper 
wort. M 

(X)COA, or rather CA'CAO, s. [cacaotal. Span.] a species 
of palm-tree, cultivated in the East and West Indies, and 
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growing in many of the South Sea Islands : the bark of the 
nut, which is large, is made into cordage, and the shell into 
drinking bowls : the kernel affords a wholesome food to the 
natives, and the milk contained in the hollow of the kernel a 
cooling liquor : the leaves are used as thatch for houses, or 
are wrought into baskets. There is another kind of cocoa , 
much smaller, used in the composition of chocolate, and also 
called Chocolate Nut, which sec. 

CO'CTILK, a. [cociilis, Lat.] made by baking, as a brick. 

CO'CTION, s. [c octio, Lat.] the act of boiling. In Surgery, 
a digestion of matter 

COD, or CO DFISH, *. a well-known sea-fish. 

COD, s. | codde, Sax.] in Botany, any case, or husk, in 
which seeds are lodged. A cushion, or pillow. 

To COD, v. n. to enclose in a husk, case, or cod. 

CODE, s. [cocfar. I/at.] a book ; a book of civil laws, ap- 
propriated to the collection made by Justinian. 

CO'DICIL, s. [ codivillus , Lat.] a writing made by way of 
supplement to a will, to supply something omitted, or to alter 
and explain Something contained in the testament. 

CODl'LLE, $. [coddle, Fr.] in Gaming, a term at ombre, 
when the game is won ; the same as basted , iu quadrille. 

To CO'DLK, v. a. [roc/ m/o, Lat.] to parboil; to soften by 
the heat of water. To make much of, from cadeler , old Fr. 

CO DLING, s. an early kind of apple, so called from its 
being generally boiled for eating. A young* or small cod. 

COETTICACY, s. [con and tfficacio , Lat.] the united 
power of several things acting together. 

COEFFI'CIKNCY, s. [from con and officio, Lat.] the acting 
together, or joint power of several things co-operating. 

COEFFICIENT, s. [from con and officious, Lat..] that 
which acts jointly with another. Coefficients , in Algebra, 
numbers or uneven quantities prefixed to letters, in which they 
are supposed to he multiplied. In Fluxions, applied to any 
generating term, it is the quantity arising from the division of 
that term by the generated quantity. 

COENOBITES, [from k*oi roc and ftuno, Gr.] in Church 
History, a sort of monks, so called from their living in com- 
mon, and so differing from the Anchorites, who retired trom 
society. The euunobitic life took its rise from the times of the 
apostles, and was the slate of the first Christians, accoiding to 
St. Luke’s account of them. 

CIE'NOBY, s, a convent. 

CO EQUAL, a. being in the same state, condition, and 
circumstances as anothe r ; equal with another. 

COEQUA'LITY, s. the State of being equal. 

To COK'UCE, v. a. 1 cocnco, Lat.] to restrain or keep in 
order by force, or punishment. 

COF/IIC1BLE, a. that may or ouglit to be restrained. 

COEHClON, S' [from cocrccn, Lat.] a check, or restraint. 
A restraining from the; violation of any law, by means of 
punishment. 

COE RCIVE, a. that has the power of restraining ; that 
has the authority of restraining by means of punishment. 

COESSE'NTIAL, a. [from con and essentia, Lat.] partaking 
of the same essence. 

CO ESSENTIALITY, &■. the quality of partaking of the 
same essence. 

COETA'NKOUS, a. [cem and (it as, Lat.] of the same age 
with another ; with to . 

CO ETERNAL, a. [con and tetornns, Lat.] existing eternally 
witlv another ; equally eternal with another. 

CO ETERNALLY, ad. in a manner or state equally eternal 
with another. 

CO ETERNITY, s. [nm and (vternitas , Lat.] having an 
eternity of existence together with, or equal to, the eternity of 

another 


COE VAL, a . [coavus 9 Lat.| born or produced at the game 
time ; of the same age with another ; contemporary. 

COEVOUS, a. [coavus, Lat.] of the same age ; living at 
the same time ; contemporary. 

ToCOEXI'ST, v. n, [eon and exis/o, Lat.] to exist, or he 
at the same time, or in tne same place. 

i COEXI STENCE, s . the having existence at the same time 
or place with another ; contemporariness. 

CO EXISTENT, a. having existence at the same time with 
another ; contemporary. 

To COEXTEND, v. a. [con and extendo, Lat.] to extend 
to the same space, period, or duration with another, followed 
by with , before the object with which the co-extension is 
formed. 

COEXTE NSION, s. the act or state of extending to the 
same space or duration with another. 

CO FFEE, S' [Arab.] the berry of a tree, formerly peculiar 
to the. kingdom of Yemen, in Arabia, but now propagated in 
most of our colonies, in Jamaica especially, where it is little 
inferior to the best Turkey. It grows on a tree forty feet high, 
which in Arabia is always covered with flowers and fruit. Its 
leaves resemble the. common laurel. The liquor or decoction 
made from the berry roasted, was introduced first into England 
by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in the year 1652, 
bringing with him one Pasquet, a Greek servant, to make 
coflee for him ; who was the first person that ever set up a 
codec-house. 

CO FFEE-HOUSE, s. a place where coffee is sold, persons 
generally meet, (if near ’Change) transact business, and the 
newspapers are taken iti for their accommodation. 

CO'FFEE-POT, s. the covered pot in which coffee is 
boiled ; or the pot into which it is decanted, when boiled. 

CO FFEE-MAN, s. one that keeps a coffee-house. 

('OFFER, s. [cofic, Sax. | a chest for keeping money. 
Figuratively, treasure. In Fortification, a hollow lodgment 
acioss a dry moat, the upper part of which is raised with 
pieces of timber above the moat’s level, is covered with hurdles 
laden with earth, and serves as a parapet with embrasures. 
It is generally used by the besieged to distress the enemy when 
they endeavour to pass the ditch. 

To COTTER, r. a. to put into chests or coffers. 

COFFERER of the hintjs Household, s. a principal officer 
at court, in the counting-house, or clscwnere, next under the 
comptroller, who inspects the behaviour and conduct of the 
other officers of the household, and pays them their respective 
salaries. 

COT FIN, s. [cofin, Fr.] the. receptacle w herein a dead 
body is placed for interment. A paper case in form of a cone 
or pyramid; a round piece uf paper with the edges bent up 
perpendicularly, used by the apothecaries to drop their boluses 
in, to keep the outward part clean. 

To CO FFIN, t\ a, to place or enclose in a coffin. 

To COG, r. a. to persuade, wheedle, or gain a person over 
by flattery, or an insinuating address. To falsify, or corrupt 
a manuscript, by inserting some word or sentence ; to obtrude 
falsehoods, or endeavour to make them pass current. To coy 
a die, is to secure it so as to direct it in its fall. Neuterlv, to 
lie ; to wheedle. 

COG, s. [coyo, Lat.] the tooth of a wneel, by which it acts 
upon another wheel. A little boat, or cock boat. 

To COG, v. a. to fix cogs in a wheel. 

CO GENCY, s. [from coyo, Lat.] the pow r er of compelling ; 
the power of extorting assent or obedience. 

CO GENT, part, \coyens, Lat.] able to compel to action ; 
powerful; resistless; forcible; convincing. 

CO'GENTLY, ad. in a forcible manner. Extorting con- 
viction and assent, applied to arguments. Powerfully. 

3 ( : 
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CO GGER, s. a flatterer ; a wheedler. 

CO'GGESHAL, a town in Essex, with a market on Satur- 
day, and a manufacture of baize. It consists of several nar- 
row streets, badly paved, with one large church and three 
meeting-houses, and is seated on the river Black water, or 
Pant, over which it has a bridge; 7 miles W. oi Colchester, 
and 4 i E. N. K. of London. Population 3227. 

COGGLESTONE, *. [cnogolo. Ital.] a small pebble; a 
little stone. 

CO GITABLE, kodj-e-ta-bl, a. [from cm/ /7a, Lat.] that may 
be thought on, or may be the subject of thought. 

COGITATION, s.’ [coyiUi'io, Lat.] the beholding any idea 
in the mind ; the act of thinking. Figuratively, thought, pur- 
pose, intention, or design ; meditation; contemplation. 

CO GITAT1 V'H, a. [from eoyifn, Lat.] having the power of 
thought ; given to thought, study, or reflection. 

COC.N A 1 10 V, s. | eoynntio, Lat.] in C vil Law, the rela- 
tion In tween both in. lies and females descending from the same 
stock ; relation ; partaking of the same nature. 

C0GN1SKE', hog-ne-zee, .v. in Law, ihe person to whom 
a line in lands or tenements is acknowledged. 

(O'GMSOll, kog-!u i -/i»r, s. in Law, one that passes or 
acknowledges a fine in lands or tenements to another. 

COGNITION, $. [eoynitio, Lat.] knowledge; complete 
conviction. 

COGNITIVE, a, \ coy nil us t Lat.] that has the power ol 
knowing or apprehending. 

(.'()( i M'ZA I jLE, ( 1 » v some proa. /■*:/# -c- n. r.»'i /■■•/>' 7- 
/7c, Fi\] proper for Liu 4 consideration m inspeelieui of a pciMin; 
subject to judicial examination and notice. 

COGNIZANCE, (by some pron. Ivwf-znt- e») s. \cmnflts- 
s fitter, IV.] in Law, an acknowledgment of a line, or confession 
of something dune ; the hearing of a matter judi.-i illy ; the 
particular jurisdiction of a magi.st:vte, or an object which more 
paitieularly falls under his inspection or notice. A badge by 
which any person may be known. 

OOGNOM1NAL, a. '[from e^ytuom /i, Lut.] having the 
same name ; hi longing to tin: Mini m.v. 

( 7 Hi NOVi 1 \ A TR )N , s. a Mimaim* : 1 I; one of a foully, 
or name add*, d fiom any aeeiib nt < r q.iah y. 

( *0( * N O Sf H \ ( ’ K, s. knowleih 

COGNO S( 1 BLE, a. ( f Mini <»..* /<!'%•• •■. I ■•!.] that m iv be 
known ; possible to In* known ; In ing tie* iA]. ( t of know!- dgr; 
that fall* under judicial notice. 

To COllA BIT, r. n. [admf.ifo, T.at.] to dwell in t!ie same 
place with another; to live* togetlu r as man and wile. 

COll A’BITANT, s. one who dwells with another. 

COHABITATION, s. the act of dw« lling with another in 
the same place ; the living together as man and wife. 

COHKl 11, x. | CdAf. res, l.at.] a mail who enjoys an iii;n*r;t- 
anee together with another. 

COHEIRESS, s. a fun.de who enjoys an inheritance with 
another. 

To COHERE, r. //. [evh rmi, T.at.] to stick togclln-r ; to 
hold fast to each other es a pint of the same body. To be 
well cunneHcd ; <■» depend on wh it has poe«ded, and eon- 
neel. w ilh what follows, applied to literary compositions. To 
suit, lit, or be littul to; to agree. 

COHERENCE, nr COHERENCY, s. \cah<rrcntin. Lat.] 

in Physics, that state of bodies in which tie ir parts are jo*i>ed 
together sons to rcM*t divul.Mon, or separation; relation ; de- 
pendency ; consistency; so as one part of a discourse does 
not. contradict another. 

t .'()HE R ENT, prtrf. [cnlurmis, Lat.] sticking together SO 
as to resist a separation ; suitable, adapted one to another; 
consistent, or not contradictory. 

COHE'SION, s. [from cofurrio, Lat ] the act when by the 


atoms or primary corpuscles of bodies arc connected so as to 
form particles, and the particles are kept together so as to 
form sensible masses. Figuratively, cohesion signifies the state 
of union or inseparability both of the particles of matter and 
other things ; connection. 

COHESIVE, a. that has the power of sticking fast, so as 

to resist separation 

COll E SI VEN ESS, s. the quality of uniting so as to resist 

any attempt at separation. 

To COHl BIT, r . a. [cohibeo, Lat.] to restrain ; to hinder. 

To C0110 BATE, v. a. to pour any distilled liquor upon 
its residuum, or remaining matter, and distil it again. 

COHOBATION, s. the returning any distilled liquor npr u 
what remains after distillation, and distilling it. 

COHORT, \cohors , Lat.] a trooj> of soldiers, in the Ro- 
man armies, containing about. .000 foot. In Poetry, used for 
anv company of soldiers or warriors. 

COIIORTATION, s. [cohortutio, Eat.] encouragement by 
words; incitement. 

COIF, s. [cutjfc, IV.] a head-dress ; a lady’s cap; a ser- 
geant at law’s cap. 

COIFED, n. wealing a coif. 

CO'lFPRE, s. IV. | a head-dress. 

Tu (.OIL, r. ( i . 1 (.■///. /// /*, IV. | to reduce into a narrow com- 
pass. To evil a rupr, to wind it in a ling. 

COIL, s. [lulltn/). Tent. | a tumult, noise, confusion, er 
bustle, occasioned l.v a (piarrcl. A lope wound into a ling. 

COIN, >•. \coiym . IV. ] a corner; any tiling standing w ilb a 
conar outwards ; a la ick cut diagonally, properly spelt ai.d 
j li.iiiMinccd ywin. 

COIN, n. money, or metal stamped wilh a lawful implo- 
sion ; pavmcnt of any kind; compensation. As money is tin* 
general medium of c.immorce, and as every nation lias eoii % 
peculiar to itsi If, we appieheiul it w ill he of no small use t » 
the reader to inform him of the value of those coins that Inn-* 
been, and now are*, current in several eoimtiies where trad* i 
eariied on. And as the Roman and Jewish coins an* mv 
proper to be known, for tin- light understanding of the Snip- 
tures, we sliall begin with them. 

ROM AN COINS tncnliomd in the New Test a m i n t. 

Denarius, silver 7 ju me A farthings. 

Asms, copper 0 - - 3, 1 ,-, — 

Assurium 0 — 1 A 

Quad; ms ...» 0 - Of 

A Mite 0 — 0i — 

JEWISH COINS reduced lo English Money. 

£ s, d. 

A Corah 0 0 1.3155 

in Gerai s ... 1 Bckah 01 l.(»N/5 

2 Bekahs ... 1 Shekel 02 3.277 

, r .U Shekels . . 1 Manah, Mina Hcbraica 5 14 0^ 

f ;0 Maiiahs . . 1 Talent, of silver . . 312 3 9 

A Solidus Aureus, or Sextula . . . 0 12 l)\ 

A Siculus Aureus 1 It) ti 

A Talent of gold 5475 0 0 

Pr.Prideau values the shekel at 3s. sterling, and the dnmhm, 
or half bek. ill, at 9/7. which makes the bckah worth h. Gd.; the 
manah .1*9 ; and the tab-lit of silver £450. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In England, the current species of gold coin are the guinea, 
sovereign, half guinea, half sovereign, and seven shilling pi ce. 
The old quarter guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and losi-nnble, 
are now* seldom met with, having been mostlv cmiveited into 
oiiiiu as, chi« flv dining the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
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The silver coins arc the crown, half crown, shilling:, and six- 
pence. The penny, two-penny, three-penny, and groat pieces, 
j/j silver, are now rarely seen. The copper coins are the two- 
prnny piece, penny , huff-penny, and farthing. In Scotland , by 
the articles of Union, it is appointed, that ail the coins be re- 
duced to the English, and the same accounts to be observed 
throughout the whole island. In Ireland the coins arc the same 
as in England, except that the English shilling passes lor 20 
halfpence. 

FRANCE. 

In France, the gold coin is the Louis or Napoleon d'or, with 
its divisions, which are the half and quarter ; and its multiples, 
which are the double and quadruple Louis d'ors. 

Value and Proportion of the French Coins. 


£ s. d. 

375 Maravedies . t a Ducat, of Exchange . 0 4 1 1 J 

32 Rials . . . J a Pistole, of Exchange 0 14 4 

30 Rials ... a Pistole 0 16 0 

Gibraltar , Malaga , Ucnia, §c. 

[rials vklon.] 

X A Maravedie 0 0 

2 Msuavedies . an Ochavo .... 0 ^ 

4 NYaiamWcs . a QvymuV 0 Q ^ 

34 Maravedies . J a Rial Yelon . . . 0 0 2| 

15 Rials . . . X a Piastre of Exchange 0 3 7 

512 Maravedies . a Piastre .... 0 3 7 

00 Rials . . . ; a Pistole of Exchange 0 14 4 

2048 Maravedies . a Pistole of Exchange 0 14 4 

70 Rials ... a Pistole .... 0 1G 9 


A 

3 

2 


[Those marked * arc fictitious, and used only in accounts.] 

Told monies.] £ 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Denier 
Deniers 
Liards 
12 Deniers 
20 Sols . 
GO Sols 
Livies 
Li v res 
Livres 


a Liard .... 
a Dnrdenc . . • 

a Sol 

f a Livro Tournois . 
nu Ecu of Exchange 


G 

10 

21 


an Ecu . 
a Pistole 
a Louis d’Or 


d. 

0,V 

0:V 

0* 

0i 

10 

G 

0 

4 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 10 


0,\ 5 

01 

1 

71 


A Maravedie 
10 Maravedies 
2 Soldos . 
10 Soldos 

20 Soldos . 

21 Soldos 

22 Soldo* . 

2 1 Soldos . 
GO Soldos 


Jiarctlvna, Saragossa , Valencia, $c. 
[old plait..] 


[ne>v monies.] 

*\ Centime . ...... 0 

5 Centime Piece 0 

l berime Piece 0 

15 Sul Piece . . .... 0 

1 Franc . 0 

30 Sol Piece . . 0 13 

2 Franc Piece 0 1 8 

5 Franc Piece 0 4 2 

10 Franc Piece 0 8 4 

20 Franc Piece 0 1G 8 

1 Louis d’Or, or Napoleon d’Or .... 1 0 0 

SPAIN. 

In Spain the gold coin is the pNlnL-, .d>.<\r which is the 
double pistole, and piece of four pistoles, and under it the half 
pistole; to which must be added, the eastilians of gold. The 
silver coins are the piastre, or piece* of eight, rials, and its di- 
minutions ; as also, the simple rial, with its diminutions. The 
copper coins are ochavos, or octavos, which are of two kinds, 
tlie one equal to four maravedies, and ordinal ily called quartil: 
the other double this, and called double quart'll ; and lastly, 
tlie maravedie. In Spain they have new money and old ; the 
old, current at Seville, Cadiz, Andalusia, &e. is worth 25 per 
cent, more than the new, current at Madrid, Bilbao, St. Sebas- 
tian, &c. This difference is owing to their king Charles 11. 
who, to prevent the exportation of money, raised it 25 percent.; 
however, several provinces retained the ancient value. 


, a Soldo . . . 

a Rial Old Plate 
X a Dollar . . . 

X a Libra . 

X a Ducat . 

I a Ducat . 

J a Ducat . . . 

a Pistole . . . 

PORTUGAL. 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 G i 
0 4 G 
0 5 7.J 
0 5 10 ft 
0 G 2^ 
0 G 9 
0 1G 9 


°iV,r 

3i> 


In Portugal the gold coins are the milre, or St. Stephen, 
and the moeda d’oro, or moidorc, which is properly tlu-ir pis- 
tole; above this are doppio moedas, or double pistoles, and 
quadruple pieces equal to five pistoles. The silver coins are 
the cruzada, pataca, or piece of eight, and thevintin, of which 
they haxe two sorts, the one silver, and the other billon. f lh»* 
i e is of copper, w hich serves them in accompts, as the m i- 
ravedie does the Spaniards. 


Value and Proportion of Portuguese Coins 


t A Re, or Rea 
10 lie/. 

20 R.z 

5 Violins . 

4 Tes toons 
24 Yintins 
10 Trstoons 
48 Test on»i«s 
G4 Tcstu. — ■ 


d. 

0;* 


a ii 


1G 


a Half isj J in 
a Vint in 
a Trstoou 

a Cruzada «>f Exchange 
a New' Cruzada 
\ a Milre .... 
a Moidore 

a Joamu-b .... 

DU'l'ClT COINS. 

Those of silver are crowns nr dollars, duoatoons, florins, and 
schcliiigs, each of which Las its diminutions. f I be si 1 % er is 
billon ; the duyt and polling, of copper. 

A nibtcrdanij Rotterdam , 5'C. 

A Polling 

X a Grote 
a Stiver 


8 Peniiigmis 
2 (1 rotes 


Value and Proportion of Spanish Coins. 


G Stivers 

a Seheling . . . 

. o 

0 

«' 


Madrid , Cadiz , Seville , $c. 




20 Stivers 

28 Stivers 

a Guilder, or Florin 
a Golden Florin 

. o 

. o 

1 

2 

9 

5 


[new plate.] 

£ 

, 9 . 

</. 

50 Stivers 

a Rix-Dollar 

. o 

4 

4 

A Maravedie . 

0 

0 

o,V, 

GO Stivers . . 

a Dry Guilder . 

. n 

5 

3 

2 Maravedies 

. a Quartil .... 

0 

0 

0 ,K« e 

3 Florins 3 Stive 

rs a Ducatoon . . 

. 0 

7 

6 

34 Maravedies 

. a Rial 

0 

0 

r> ;f 

105 Stivers 

a Ducat .... 

. 0 

9 

3 

Z Rials . . 

. a Pistarine .... 

0 

0 

m 

G Guilders . . 

a Pound Flemish . 

. 0 

10 

6 

8 Rials . . 

. J a Piastre of Exchange 

0 

3 

7 

7 Florins . . 

a llnlf-llcycr . . 

. 0 

12 

3 

10 Rials . . 

. a Dollar 

0 

4 

G 

14 Florins . . 

a Rcyer .... 

. 1 

4 

6 


£ 

o 

n 

0 


d . 

o 

'Vo 

1 , 1 , 
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COINS of tiie NETHERLANDS, or NEW HOLLAND. 
Ghent, Ostend, tjc. — Antwerp, Brussels, 



[old monies.] 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 A Pening 

0 

0 


4 Pen ingens 

. an Urche . . . . 

0 

0 

<v„- 

8 Peningons 

. J a Grotc 

0 

0 

0 '* 
U S 0 

2 G rotes 

. a Petard 

0 

0 

Vo 

b Petards . 

. 1 a Scaliii 

0 

0 


7 Petards 

. a Scnlin 

0 

0 

ti.*o 

40 ( i rotes 

1 a Florin 

0 

1 

6 

240 Grotes 

f a Pound Flemish . . 

0 

[) 

0 

17£Sculins 

a Ducat 

0 

0 

3 


* [new monies.] 




200th of a Florin 

a Half Cent . . 

0 

0 


100th of a Florin 

a Cent 

0 

0 

0 i M - 

I H <) 

5 Cents . . 

a Twentieth of a Florin 

0 

0 

()J ». 

o 

JO Ceuta . . 

a 'lentil of a Florin 

0 

0 

I b 

2.# Cents . . 

a Quarter- Florin 

0 

0 

4i 

.50 Cents . . 

a Half-Florin . . . 

0 

u 

9 

100 Cents . . 

a Florin 

0 

1 

t> 

1000 Cents . . 

a Ten Florin-piece 

0 1 

5 

0 


GERMANY, &c. 

'/lie German and Italian coins are so mini crons and various, 
every prince and state having a coinage of their own, that it 
would be a difficult as well as useless task, to reduce them to 
any standard, many oi them being current only in the place 
wlu re they were coined ; and as the knowledge of them can be 
A no service to the reader, unless he happens to travel into those 


ouuUies, we shall pass on to 

DANISH COINS. 

£ 

.s'. 

d. 

A Skilling . . 


. . 0 

0 

o» r 

t> Skillings . . 

a Drusrgeii . 

. . 0 

0 

:v\ 

10 Skillings . . 

t a Slot Marc . 

. . 0 

l) 

9 ‘ 

20 Skillings . . 

a llix-Marc . 

. . 0 

0 

111 

p. 

24 Skillings . 

a Rix On . . 

. . 0 

1 

4 Marcs . . . 

a Crown , . 

. . 0 

3 

0 

0 Marcs . . 

a Rix- Dollar 

. . 0 

1 

0 

1 1 Mares 

a Ducal . . 

. . 0 

H 

3 

14 Marcs 

a Halt Duc.it 
SWHDISJI COINS 

. . 0 

10 

G 

Those of copper 

are. the runstick, alieuv 

re, marc, 

and monev. 

The silver coins are the dollar, lix-dollur, 

and ducat. 

£ s. 

#/. 

l A R unstick 


. . 0 

U 

0J ( ; 

2 R unsticks . 

. a Stiver . . . 

. . 0 

0 

<V ;) 

H Kuusticks . 

. a Copper Mare . 

. . 0 

0 

is 

3 Copper Marcs 

. a Silver Marc . 

. . 0 

0 

•I'i 

4 Copper Mares 
9 Copper Marcs 

. a Copper Dollar 

. . 0 

0 


. a Caroline . . 

. . 0 

l 

2 

3 Copper Dollars a Silver Dollar . 

. . 0 

1 

g-; 

3 Silver Dollars 

. a Rix-Dollar 

. . 0 

4 

a 

2 Rix-Dollars 

. a Ducat . . . 

. . 0 

9 

4 


The Swedish money, properly so called, i.s a kind of copper 
cut in little square pieces, or plates, about the thickness of three 
English crowns, and weighing five pounds and a half, stamped 
at the four corners with the Swedish arms, and current in 
Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of eight. 



RUSSIAN COINS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A Polusca 


. 0 

0 

o;-,' 

2 Pol u seas . 

. a Derm sea . . . 

. 0 

0 

0y ( * 

2 Denuscas . 

. 1 a Copee .... 

. 0 

0 

«lhV 

3 Copecs 

. an Altin .... 

. 0 

0 

l.U 

10 Copecs 

. aGricvener . . . 

. 0 

0 


26 Copecs 

. a Polpotin . . . 

. 0 

1 

1.J 

1>U Copecs 

. a Poltin .... 

. 0 

2 





£ 

s. 

rf. 

100 Copi es 

. . a Ruble .... 

. 0 

4 

<> 

2 Rubles 

. a Xervonitz . 

. 0 

9 

0 

2$ Rubles 

. . a Czarvouiteh . . 

. 0 

10 

n 

,5 Rubles 

. . an Imperial . . • 

. 1 

2 

G 

10 Rubles 

. . a Double Imperial . 

2 

.5 

0 


It were easy to give an account of many other coins, sueli 
as the Polish, Turkish, Persian, Indian, etc. but us a particular 
description of these would take up more room tlum wt* have tu 
spare, we must refer the reader to such books as treat particu- 
larly on this subject. 

To COIN, v. a. to mint, or stamp metals for monev. To 
make or forge any thing, used in an ill sense. To invent. 

COI NAGE, s. the stamping metals; or making monev. 
This was formerly performed by a hammer, but at present by\i 
press; the former was the only method known till the year 
1.5.03, 'fhe English coinage, by adding the letters on* the 
edges, contributed not a little to its perfection. Figuratively, 
this word is used for coin or money ; the charges or expense of 
coining. Forgery, or invention, used in a had sense. 

'lo COINCIDE, t\ n. [ coiticido , Eat.] to fall upon, or meet 
in the same point; to he consistent v ith, to concur. 

COI NCIDENCE, s. the state ul .several lmdies or lines fall- 
ing upon tin* same point; cuncunvnrc ; consistency, or uniting 
to effect. the same end, or establish the same point. 

COI'XCIDENT, <u [c oinctdtns, 1 at ] falling upon the same 
point, applied to bodies or lines. Concurrent ; consistent ; 
agreeing; equivalent; mutually tending to the support of any 
particular point. 

COIN DJCATION, s. [from con and indico, Lat.] the concur- 
rence! of many symptoms, bespeaking or betokening the sann- 
cause. 

COINER, s. one that makes money; a mintcr. Figura- 
tively, a maker of counterfeit, money. An inventor. 

To COJOIN, o. n. [conjnmjo, Lat.] to join with another in 
the same office ; to conjoin. 

COTSTML, s. a coward, or runaw ay cock. 

COIT, ft. [hole, Belg.] a thing thrown at a mark. See Quoit. 

COITION, s. [ coitio , Lat.] the act of propagating the species; 
the act by which two bodies come together. 

COKE, s. See Coak. 

COL, one of the western islands of Scotland, 1 1 miles N. W. 
of the Isle of Mull. It is 14 miles long and nearly 3 broad, 
contains about 800 inhabitants, a few horses, sheep, and goats, 
and has many lochs which abound in tisli. 

CO LANDER, eul-lcn-der, s. [from colo, Lat.] a sieve, cither 
of hair, twigs, earthenware, or metal, through which any mix- 
ture is strained, and leaves the grosser parts behind it. 

COLATION, s. [from colo, Lat..] the act of filtering, strain- 
ing, or separating any fluid from its dregs or impurities. 

CO'LATURE, s. [from colo , Lat.] the act of separating the 
dregs of any fluid by straining it through a sieve, or tillering 
it through paper; the matter strained or littered. 

COLBERG, a fortified sea-port of Prussian Pomerania, re- 
markable for its salt works, situated at the mouth of the I\ r- 
sante, on the Baltic, GO miles N. E. of Stettin. 

CO'LBERTINE, s. a kind of fine lacc worn by women. 

CO ' L CHESTER, a borough and the largest town of Essex, 
containing 12 churches, most of which are in good repair, aud 
1 0,167 inhabitants. The market is held oil Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; and here is a manufactory of baize andseys; all 
the towns, and the whole country around, being partly em- 
ployed in the spinning of wool for its trade by Colchester; and 
likewise noted for oysters and candied eringo-roots. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, and is situated on a fine eminence near the 
Coin, which is navigable within 3 miles of the town for ships 
of large burden, and for hoys and small barks, to a place called 
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the Hy the, where is a quay dose to the houses ; sends 2 members 
to parliament, and is 22 miles E. N. E. of Chelmsford, and 51 N. 
E. of Loudon. 

COLCOTHAR, s. in Chemistry, the dry substance remain- 
ing after distillation ; applied to the caput inert uu in of vitriol. 

COLD, rx. [cold, Sax.] without warmth, or warming ; 
having a sensation of cold, or shivering, because the particles 
of air are less in motion than those of our body, or being 
mixed with nitrous particles, diminish the motion of those of 
the body; that which is not volatile, or easily put in motion 
by heat. Figuratively, unaffected ; not easily excited to ac- 
tion ; indifferent; not able to move the passions ; reserved, or 
void of the warmth of friendship and affection; chaste, tem- 
perate; not easily provoked to anger; not meeting with a 
warm or affectionate reception ; deliberate ; calm. 

COLD, s. something void of heat or motion, and which 
contains no particles of fire; the sensation of cold, or what 
produces it ; the frigorific power ; a disease caused by stop- 
ping perspiration, and other effects of cold weather. 

COLDLY, ad. without warmth or heat; with great indif- 
ference or unconcern ; negligently. 

COLDNESS, s. opposite to heat; that quality which causes 
a sensation of cold, and deprives a pirsort of his natural 
warmth and heat. Want of kindness, love, esteem, or affec- 
tion. Coyness, chastity, or freedom from any immodest de- 
sires. Unconcern ; negligence ; disregard. 

CO' LUSTRE AM, a town of Berwickshire, situated on the 
N. side of the Tweed, with a fine bridge over that river, I d 
miles S. W. of Berwick, and 337 N. W. of London. 

COLE, .9. [cawl, Sax.] a general name for all cabbages. 

CO' LEU RQQK-DALE, a village of Shropshire, oil the 

banks of the Severn, 2 miles N. by E. of Bro-u ley, situate in a 
winding glen between two bills, which break into various forms, 
and are covered with woods. Here are very considerable iron 
works, and a large and elegant bridge, of east iron, of one 
arch, over the Severn.; also a spiing of fossil tar, or petro- 
leum; a spring of brine; and a work for obtaining a kind of 
tar from the condensed smoke of pit-enal. 

COL Jilt A* IS a borough of Ireland, province of Ulster, 
with a population of 57 25 ; sends one member to parlia- 
ment, and befoic the building of Londonderry gave name to 
the county. Jt has a valuable salmon fishery, and a celebrated 
manufacture of linen ; is situated five miles from the sea, on 
the Bunn, 28 miles N. E. of Londonderry, and 1 14 from Dublin. 

CO'LESEKD, s. in Botany, the rape, from whence repe- 
aled oil is drawn, cultivated for feeding cattle. 

CO LESIULL, a town in Warwickshire, with a market on 
Wednesday, seated on the ascent of a liiil, near the Coin, 1 1 
miles N. W. of Coventry, and 105 from London. l*op. 1 854. 

CO LEWORT, s. [cawhvurt, Sax.] in Botany, a species of 
cabbage. 

CO'LFORD , a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday, and considerable iron-works. Population 2193. 
5 miles E. S. E. of Monmouth, and 124 W. by N. of London. 

CO'LIC, s. [ colicus , Lnt.[ in Medicine, a severe pain in the 
lower venter, and so called because it was formerly thought to 
be seated in the colon . A bilious colic proceeds from bilious, 
sharp, and stimulating humours. A flatulent colic, is a pain 
in the bowels, owing to dry feces and wind contained in the 
intestines. A nervous colic, is from convulsive spasms, or 
contortions of the guts, whereby their capacities arc straitened. 
An hysteric colic , arises from disorders peculiar to women, 
and from a consent of parts. The stone colic proceeds by 
consent of parts, and from the irritation of the stone or gravel 
in the bladder or kidneys. 

CO'LIC, a. affecting the bowels. 

To COLLA'PSE, v. w. [from collapsns , Lat.]to follow toge- 
ther ; to close together so as one side shall touch another. 


COLLA'PSION, s. the state of vessels closing of them- 
selves ; the act of closing together. 

CO LLAR, s. [coll are, Lat.] an ornament of metal w orn by 
knights of several military orders, hanging over the shoulder s 
on the mantle, and generally consisting of a gold chain, 
enamelled with ciphers and other di vices, and having th-- 
badge of the order suspended at the bottom. That of the 
order of the Garter, consists of SS, with roses enamelled red, 
within a garter enamelled blue, and a George at the bottom. 
Collar , is likewise that part of the harness which is round a 
horse’s neck. The part of the dress which surrounds the 
neck. A ring of metal, or of leather, put round a dog’s neck. 
To slip the collar , is a phrase for getting free, escaping, or ex- 
tricating one’s self from any difficult engagement. A collar < /' 
brawn is the quantity rolled and bound up in one parcel. 

To GO'LL A It, v . a . to seize by the collar. Joined with 
brawn or bprf\ to roll it up and bind it tight with a string, ,n 
order to make it retain a round form. 

COLLAR-BONE, s. the clavicle, one of the bones w hi« h 
are on each side of the nock. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [coll at nm, Lat.] to compare one thing 
with another of tin* same kind. Applied to books, to c ompare 
and examine them, in order to find whether any thing be d» ti- 
cieut, corrupted, or interpolated. IM d with to, to j lace in an 
ecclesiastical benefice. 

COLLATERAL, a. [from con and futus, Lat.] side to side; 
running parallel ; mutual, or sm h as Incomes near relations, 
applied to alleetion. In Geography, situated by the side of 
another. Not direct, oblique. Concurrent, applied to proof*. 
In Cosmography, intermediate, or King bctvveui the eardin.d 
points. In Genealogy, applied to ielalaai> of the Murk, 

but not in the same line of ascendants and d< sei-nd.-iit* ; fan h 
are uncles, aunts, nephews, cousins. Cullahrnl tb.cntt.xx 
Law, that which passes to brothers’ childn n. C. >/lnt> ml (in- 
surance , a bond made over and above the deed iNuf fur tin* 
performance of a covenant. Callatf ml stenrifu, a <ln d m.id 
of other lands Ik tides those grunted by the dot d oi innrtuug* . 
on their not being a sulfieient Mvurily. 

COLLATERALLY, ml. side by side, applied to positi.-n - « 
situation. Not in tin* same line of descendants, thoiejii l.< r< 
the same stock, applied In Genealogy. 

COLLATION, .v. [coital io, Lat.] the ad of hc*tow mg >\ 
conferring, applied to gifts or favours; the comparing ( m* 
copy or thing of the same kind with ainul.* r. An « hgant i >. - 
past, but less than a feast. In Canon i.asv, the bestowing cl 
a benefice by a bishop, who lias light of patronage. 

COLLATITIOUS, cr. [collatiho, Lat. | done bv the contr:- 
) »n t ion of niiinv. 

COLLATOR, .s. one who examines eoph s or manuseripi 
hv enmpaiing them with some other wilting. In Law, om- 
who presents to an ecclesiastical living or benefice, generally 
applied to the presentation of a bishop. 

To COLLAT'D, r. a. [cotlnndo, Lat.] to join in praising. 

COLLEAGUE, kul-leeg, x. [volley a, 1 .it.] a partner u 
associate in the same office. 

To COLLEAGUE, r. a. to unite or join with. 

To COLLECT, v. a. [coffcchnn, Lat!] to gather togetli. i ; 
to bring several things together, or into the same place ; to 
add into a sum ; to infer, draw, or hdmo from arguments. 
Followed by the reciprocal pronouns hints' //’, &e. to reei.v » r 
from a service ; to reassemble one’s scattered ideas. 

CO LLECT’, s. [collccta, Lat.] a short comprehensive pray 
used in tin* church service. 

COLLKCTA'NEOUS, «. [collect aneus, I/at.] gather* d a.* 
gether, collected. 

COLLECTEDLY, ad. gathered in one vie v at once. 

COLLECTIBLE, a. that may be gathered, or deduced f»< *n 
anv nremUc*. 

’ *3 D 
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COLLE CTION, s. [collection Lat.] the act of gathering: se- 
veral pieces together ; an assemblage of things in the same 
place ; the things gathered. 

COLLECTI'TIOUS, a. f collect! tins, Lat.] gathered up. 

COLLECTIVE, a. [collections, Lat.] gathered together, 
consisting of several memhers or parts, forming a whole, or 
(me common mass ; aggregated ; accumulative. in Logic, a 
collective idea, is that which unites several things of the same 
kind. In Grammar, a collective noun , is a noun which ex- 
presses a multitude, or several of the same sort, though used 
iu I he singular number; as, a company ; an army; a fleet. 

COLLECTIVELY, ad. in a body, taken together, opposed 
to singly or separately. In general; generally; in one mass 
or heap ; in the aggregate. 

COLLE CTOR, s. [collector, Lat.] one who gathers scattered 
things together; a compiler; a tax-gatherer. 

COLLK'GATARY, s. [from con and legatuin, Lat.] In the 
Civil Law, a person to whom is left a legacy in common with 
one or more other persons. 

COLLEGE, s. \collcgium, Lat.] a community, or society of 
nan set apart for learning or religion. The word college 
Lears a ditleicnt sense in different countries. In Germany, 
there was the college of electors, who assembled in the diet of 
K..tisl)on. At Rome there is a college of cardinals, composed 
of three distinct orders of them. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have their several colleges, in which learning 
is taught. Among the Jews were several colleges, consisting 
generally of the tribe of Levi. Samuel is said to have founded 
the college of the prophets. Among the Greeks, the Lvcium 
and the Academy were celebrated colleges. Colleges have 
been generally in the hands of those devoted to religion. 
Thus the Magi in Persia, the CxinnosophisK iu ihcliidit*, the 
Druids iu Gaul and Britain, had the care of instructing youth 
in the sciences. After the establishment of Christianity there 
were almost as many colleges as monasteries, p.mi :.iil;my in 
tin* reign of Charlemagne, who enjoin*, d the monks to instnu t 
youth in music, grammar, and arithmetic. In London, tin re 
is the College of C irilians , commonly called I h •(■tors’ Com- 
mons, founded by Dr. Ilanev, dean of the Arches, for the 
professors of the civil Jaw residing'’ in London. The Colfgc 
of Physicians, a cniporutinn of physicians in London, w hose 
number, by the charter, is nut. to exceed eighty. Sian College , 
or College of the London Clergy, incorporated in lb'll, at the 
request of Dr. White, under the name of the President am! 
Fellows of Sion College ; it is likewise an hospital for ten 
poor men, the first within the gates of the house, the other 
without. Gresham Col luge, or College of Philosophy, founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, who built, the Royal E\e\v.mgo, is 
now pulled down, and the. Excise Olfiee limit on its site. f lhe 
subjects of the lectures (now read in a room over the Royal 
Exchange) are divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, rln-toiic, 
civil law, and physic ; eac h lecturer had .001. a year, and a 
lodging in the college. College of Heralds, commonly called 
the Heralds OJ/icr , a corporation founded by king Richard 
III. who granted them several privileges, as to be free fiom 
subsidies, tolls, offices, Ac. Colleges of Common hire, see 
Inns of Court. 

COLLEGIAL, a . relating to or possessed by a college. 

COLLEGIAN, s. an inhabitant, or nu mber of a college. 

COLLEGIATE, a. consisting of colleges; instituted or 
regulated after the manner of a college. Collegiate church , is 
that which is endowed for a society or body corporate, con- 
sisting of a dean and secular priests, without a bishop ; of this 
kind are Westininster-abbey, Windsor, Ac. 

COLLEGIATE, s. a member of a college, or one bred at 
an university. 

COLLET, S. [from collum , I/at.] formerly any thing that 
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was worn about the neck. Figuratively, the neck. Among 
Jewellers, that part of a ring in which the stone is set. 

To CO LLIDE, r. a. [collide, Lat.] to strike, beat, or dash 
two things together, or against each other. 

CO LLIER, 5 . one who digs for coals in a mine; one who 
deals in coals; a vessel to convey coals by water. 

CO LLIERY, s. the place where coals are dug. The coal 
trade. 

COLLIGATION, $. [colli gatio, Lat.] the binding of things 
close or together. 

COLL1MAT10N, s. [from collimo , Lat.] the act of aiming 
at a mark ; aim. 

COLLIN RATION, s. [collinco, Lat.] the aet of aiming. 
COLLI QUABLE, a. easily dissolved ; liable to be melted. 

COLIA'QUAMENT, s. the substance any thing is reduced 
to by being dissolved or melted. 

COLLIQUANT, part. a. [collignans, Lat.] that lias the 
power of dissolving, melting, or wasting. 

To CO'LLIQL ATE, r. a. [ colliguco , Lat.] to melt, dissolve* 
or turn a solid into fluid by heat, Ac. Ncuteily, to melt; to 
be dissolved. 

CO LI AQUATION, s. [colUgunf/o, Lat.] the melting of any 

thing by heat. In Medicine, a disorder wherein the blood and 
other animal fluids flow oil through the secretory glands* faster 
than they ought. 

COLLl'QUATIV E, a. melting or dissolvent. A collnpm- 
titef/n r, is that which is attended with a diarrhoa, or pro- 
tnt>e >vv eats, fioni too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

COl.LlQl ElA CTK )N, s. [fiom colligneftcio , Lat.] the 
reducing dilll lent metals to erne mass, by melting them. 

COLLISION, .s'. Lat.] the aet of stnkhig two 

bodit m together; the state of being shuck together; a clash. 

To COLLOCATE, v. a* [colloco, Lai.] to place; to sta- 
tion. 

COLLOCATION, s. [collocatio, Lat.] the act of placing; 
dispositn n ■ the state of being placid. 

COLLOOLTION, s. [colfvctilio, Lat.) conference ; conver- 
sation. 

To COLLO'GUE, koldog, v. a. to wheedle, flatter, impose 
upon, or deduce by fair words. 

CO'J.LOP, s . a thin slice of meat, or steak ; a piece or slice 
of any animal. A child, in burlesque. 

COLLOQLLAL, a . [from coUaguy] relating to common 
conversation; by way of conversation. 

COLLOQUY, s. [iuHotpuium, Lat.) a conference, or con- 
versation; a discourse in writing, w herein two or more jn r- 
sons are represented as talking together on any topic. 

COLI.OW, s. [supposed by Johnson rather to be colly , fiom 
coal] the black grime of bui lit coals or wood. 

COLLl 'CTANCY, s. [colluctor, Lat.] a tendency to con- 
test; opposition of nature. 

COLLLCTATION, s. [colluclalio, Lat.] the mutual struggle 
or commotion of the particles of any fluid between tin mselves ; 
opposition; fermentation. Figuratively, contest; spite; mu- 
tual opposition. 

To COLLUDE, e. w. [colludo, Lat.] to join in a fraud; to 
conspire in imposing on a person. 

COLLUM PTON, a handsome town of Devonshire, with a 
maiket on Saturday, and a considerable manufacture of woollen 
c loth, seated on the river Culm, 12 miles N. N. E. of Exeter, 
and 100 \V. by S. of London. Population 3813. 

COLLU SION, s. [collnsio, Lat.] in Law, a deceitful con- 
tract or agreement between two or more persons, for the one 
to bring an action against the other, in order to defraud a third 
person of bis right. Secret management ; trick. 

COLLU SIVE, a. fraudulently concerted or agreed upon be- 
twcc w two persons, in order to cheat a third. 
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COLLU'SIVELY, ad. concerted or contrived in a fraudulent 
manner, with a fraudulent design. 

COLLU'SORY, a. [from colludo , Lat.] carrying on a fraud 
by secret concert. 

COLLY' RIUM, s, [from KoXXvpa, Gr.] in Medicine, an ex- 
ternal remedy for disorders in the eyes. 

CO'LMAR, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

C O' L N B R 0 OK, a town of Bucks, but partly in Middlesex, 
with a market on Wednesday, situated on four channels of the 
river Coin, over each of which it has a bridge, 17 miles W. of 
London. 

COLNE , a town of Lancashire, near Pendle-Ilill, and the 
Leeds canal, 36 miles S. K. of Lancaster, and 218 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Wednesday, inhabitants, 8(JS(). 
Here is an elegant piece-hall, where goods are sold during 
the ringing of a bell; the trade is in shalloons, tammies, cali- 
mancoes, and dimities. 

COLO' (J NE, a late archbishopric and electorate, undone 
of the most fertile and considerable countries, of Germany, 
situated in the circle of the Lower Rhine; hounded on the N. 
by Clove and Gelderhmd, 15. by Berg, S. by Treves, and W. 
by Juliers. It contains 72 cities and towns, and the country 
produces, besides corn and other necessaries, excellent wine. 
Some detached parts of this territory lie on the E. side of the 
Rhine. 

COLO' ONE , the capital of the above, is an ancient, huge 
city, seated on tlit' \V . bank ol the Rhine, by means ol win* h 
river it trades upwaids with tin.* interior of Germany, and 
downwards by large vessels with the Netherlands and Holland. 
It was a free imperial city; and though the elector had a pa- 
lace here, he had not the liberty of staying in it many days 
together, without the const lit of the citizens. It is built m 
the form of a crescent, with 31 gates, fortified in tl*..‘ aneii l.t 
manner; and contains 10 collegiate. 10 parish cliurelns, ;u,<l 
many other religious foundations. The streets, however, ( A - 
eept the principal ones, are dirty, and ill paved, and the 1 ,uum\> 
appear dark, and are thinly inhabited. Opposite to the city, 
on the other side of the Rhine, is the village of Dent/, wln ie 
tlu-re is a living bridge of boats over the liver, across which a 
large company of men, horses, &c. may pass at a time. This 
eilv is now subject, to Prussia; and is 17 miles S. E. of Juliet's, 
and ■!.’> F.. of Maestrirht. l/at. . r >0. LC>. N. Ion. 6. />/#. K. 

COLO'GM EARTH, s. a deep brown, very light, bastard 
e.eliu*, which is no pure native fossil, but contains more vege- 
table than mineral matter, and owes its origin to the remains 
ol wood long buried in the earth. 

CO LON, $. [/.’(JiAor, Gr.] in Grammar, a point or stop 
marked thus (: ) used to make the pause greater than IhaL 
of the semicolon, and less than that of a period; and when 
stops were lirst invented, to separate any member of a sen- 
tence: but at present it is used in a period when the sense, 
seems complete, but is lengthened by some supernumerary 
sentence, beginning with an adversative conjunction, as hut, 
JiCL'erlhclcss, &c. In Anatomy, tlie greatest and widest of ail 
the. intestines, about eight or nine handbtvadths long. 

COLONEL, s. [ colonel , Fr.] an otiiccr in the anuy, who 
has the command in chief of a regiment. Cohwrl-f.it ulmunt , 
is one who commands a regiment of the guards, wlu reof the 
king, or other great personage, is colonel. Liatlnirutl-Colont / 
is t lie second nllicer of a regiment at the head of the captains, 
**nd commands in the colonel's absence. 

CO LON F.LS1IIP, s. the ollice of a colonel. 

COLO'NIAL, (x. belonging or relating to a colony. 

COLO'NICAI a. relating to husbandmen. Spt l mu u. 

IV) CO'LONIZFi, v.tt. to plant with inhabitants; to settle 
with people brought from some other ple.ee; to pl. nl wish 
colonies. 


COLONNA'DE, s. [from colonna , Itul.] a peristyle of a cir- 
cular form ; or a series of pillars placed in a circle, and insu- 
lated withinside. Figuratively, any series or range of pillars. 

CO LONY, s . [ colonia, Lat.] a body of people sent from the 
mother country to cultivate and settle some other place. Fi- 
guratively, the country so settled ; a plantation. 

CO LOPHONY, $. [from Colophon, a city whence it is im- 
ported] a resinous substance prepared of turpentine boiled in 
water, and afterwards dried; or from a slow evaporation of a 
fourth or fifth part f of its substance by tire. 

COLOQIJI'NTIDA, s. [colocynthis, Lat. mXoki n'Stc, Or.] the 
fruit of a plant of the same name, brought, from the Levant, 
often called hitter apple, and used in Medicine. 

CO'l.ORATF., a. [coloratus, Lat.] coloured ; dyed; marked 
or stained with any colour. 

COLORATION, s. [from coloro , Lot.] the art or practice of 
colouring or painting ; the state of a thing coloured. 

COLORI FIC, a. [color i/inis, Lat.] that has the power of 
producing colours, or of colouring any body. 

COl.OSSK, or COLOSSI S, s. [colossus, Lat.] a statue of 
enormous size: that of Apollo at Rhodes, made of gilt brass 
by Chares, was so high that ships could pass, with full saiD, 
between its legs ; its la iglit was I\!6 I- et ; and f»w pi oj 
could fathom its thumb: in its lij.t h.md it held a light- 
house; and intciioily it had a st.ur*\.s • to the eves, wlmh 
Served as Watch towers : it was ovci ihi "V n hv an eai tin juak** 
after standing 1360 y«ai- ; and heii,.- l-amd pr* *Mr.de by the 
Saracens, when they bectiinc mastris of the id. aid, w;^ sold 
by them to a Jew, who loaded 000 c.mjh is w iili the !»i 

COI.OKSE'AN, or COLOSSAL, a. \i I las >t. us, Lat.; in f* r.a 
or of the si/e of a collossus; giant-like. 

CO* LOCK, s. [color, Lat.] the diiii rei.t - n* irions « \« it 1 
bv the refracted ravs of 1 i ■_ 1 1 1 , rcfleotid on the eye in a diih i. n: 
li.aiiiier, uccoiding to ihe dillerent si/e, shape, or Mhia'it n « 1 
the particles of which bodii s are composed. In a pope! ir « r 
\uLar suisc, the different hue in which bo h. s appiai t > th- 1 
eve. Figuratively, the rosy hue ot thcihmks; I lie tints < r 
Inns produced by covering any suilaee wi:!i paint. l':,d r 
at/our, appearance or pretence. In tlic pluial, a st.md..id, w 
I lag ; an ensign of war. 

To CO'LOCR, v. a. [vulnro, Lat.] to maik, or dvr vv.th 
some hue or tint. Figurativ. lv, to ]»a!li Me, or i\cum-; to 
assign some plausible or specious reason tor an midi linking. 
Neuterly, to blush. 

CO'LOCR ABLE, n. specious, plausible. 

CO'LOFRABLY, ntl. plausiLU ; speciously. 

CO'l.Ol RFD, part, streaked,* diw rsilied with lines. 

CO LOFRING. s. that brain li of painting vvhieh tea. -la >. 
the pioper distribution of lights and shades, and living the 
colours with propriety and beauty. 

CO LOG RIST, a. a painter excellent in his feints, and th« 
maiiuf r in vvhieh he disposes 1 1 is lights and shades. 

CO LOCK LESS, a. without colour; white; transparent. 

COLT, .v. \colt. Sax.] a young house that 1ms never he. n 
ridden or broke. I’iguratiw Iv, a raw, ignorant person. 

COLTER, oi COCLTER, $. [cultor, Sax.] the sharp ium 
of a plough, which breaks up the giound perpemlieulaily io 
the ploughshare. Coulter is most proper 

CO'l.TIF., s. a term used by timber merchants for a deft < t 
or blemish in some of the annular circles of a tree, whereby its 
value is much diminished. 

COLTISH, a. resembling a colt ; wanton; inrxperit need. 

COl.TSFCOT, s. in Botany, a species of tussd ago, nr 
butbibur, with yellow compound blossoms, and angular 
t< > -I Ik d h aves, somewhat heart shaped, appearing after the 
6. \\ ; r. The leaves are recommended in coughs an 1 cmi- 
v.*;:. j • ',\ e i en.ph.iiits, and have IavU found to be selvieeable 
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in scrofulous ruses. It is found on moist stiff marly lands, 
and iunoiiL>t limestone rubbish, flowering in March. 

COLL S-TOOTH, s. an imperfect or superfluous tooth in 
the mouth of a young horse. Figuratively, an inclination to 
xoiithful pleasures, wantonucss, or gaiety. 

CO LUMBARY, s. [columbarium, Lat.] a place where doves 
or pigeons are kept; a dove-cote ; a pigeon-house. 

CO LOMBIA, a state of South America, which, at the 
(hath of Bolivar, was divided into the three separate states of 
Grenada, Venezuela arid Ecador. 

COLUMBIA , the metropolitan district of the U. S. of 
V Ann i iea, including Washington, under the administration 
of rhi* ledt-rJ executive. Population 40,000 : 0,000 slaves. 

CO Li MBINE, s. [Columbian, hat.] in Dying, a pale violet, 
or changeable dove-colour. Likewise the heroine, or chief 
female character, in pantomimic entertainments. A plant with 
leaves like the meadow-rue and beautiful flowers. 

COLCMB MAGNA, or St. Columb, a little town in 
Cornwall, with a market on Thursday, seated on a hill, 10 
miles \V. of lh><lmiu, and 249 W. S. \V. of Loudon. 

COLL MHO , a large town on the VV. side of the island 
of Ceylon, built by the Portuguese in 1U48; and is the chief 
place ibr the staple trade of the island. Lat. (i. 55. N. Ion. 
79. 4b. K. 

COLI WIN, .s*. [ cotumna , Lat.] in Architecture, a round 
pillar made to support or adorn a building. In War, a deep 
tile or row nf troops or division of an army, marching at the 
v.une time towards the same place, w'ith intervals between 
them to prevent confusion. Synon. By the word pillar is 
understood a supporter of some roof; by the word column a 
particular kind of pillar , that which is round : thus every 
column is a pillar, though every pillar is not a column. With 
Pi inters, a column is half a page, when divided into two equal 
pu ls bv a hue passing through the middle, from the top to the 
*'Oth>m ; ami, by several parallel lines, pages aie often divided 
into tliiL-e or more columns. 

COLL MX A It; or C< >LUMNAKIAX, a. formed in co- 
lumns, or in the shape of a column. 

COLL RES, 6’. [coluri, Lat.] in Geography and Astronomy, 
two gre.it circles, imagined to intersect each other at right 
• iiiglcs in the poles of the world ; one of which passes through 
the equinoctial points, Arks and Libra; the other through the 
solstitial points, Cancer awl Capricorn; the latter determining 
the solstices, and the former the equinoxes. 

COMA, 8. ii\ Fhysic, a kind of lethargy or sleepy 

dUease, wherein a person lias a violent propensity to sleep. 

('O'M ATE, .s\ [from con and mate] companion. 
COMATOSE, a. [from Kutpa, Gr.] lethargic, sleepy, or 
■» flirted with a coma. 

COMB, s. | camh, Sax.] an instrument made of horn, tor- 
t -useMhcll, or box, sawed, through which the hair is passed in 
< rder to cleanse or adjust it; likewise an ; nstrumcnt made of 
irnn or slml wires fixed upright on a piece of wood, through 
which flax, wool, or hemp, is passed to prepare it for spinning. 
4 he lop or crest of a co< k, so called from its resembling the 
t<iih of a comb. The receptacles or hollow places in a bee- 
hive, wherein the honey is stored, from comb , Sax. a hollow'. 
A valley surrounded with hills. A corn measure of four 
bushels, also spelt Coomb, which see. 

To COMB, v. a. [cambrn, Sax.] to clean or smooth the 
hair by passing a comb through it ; to make wool or flax fit 
lor spinning, hv passing it through a comb. 

To OO'MBAT, v. n. \ combnttre, Fr.] to fight, generally 
applied to a duel or a light, where the, persons engage hand 
I * hand. Actively, to fight. Figuratively, to engage. 

CO MBAT, s. [ combat , Fr.] a contest ; a battle with ano- 
ther : sometimes restrained to a duel ; generally applied to au 


engagement between two persons; somelimes used for battle 
generally. Figuratively, opposition or struggle. 

COMBATANT, s . [combattant, Fr.] be that fights. Figu- 
ratively, a champion or stickler for any opinion. 

COMB-BRUSH, s. a brush to clean combs. 

CO MBER, s. one who passes wool through the comb, and 
prepares it fur the spinner. 

CO'MB-MAKER, s. one whose trade is to make combs. 

CO'MBINATE, a. [from combine] betrothed; promised; 
settled by compact. A word of Shakspcare . 

COMBINATION, s. an union of persons for some pecu- 
liar purpose. Figuratively, union of qualities or bodies ; 
mixture. Union, or association, applied to ideas. In Ma- 
thematics, the variation or different order in which any num- 
ber of things may be disposed. 

To COMBl'NE, v. a. to join together. Figuratively, to 
link together in unity, affection, or concord. Neuterly, to join 
together, applied to things. Figuratively, io unite in one body. 
To unite in friendship, applied to persons. 

CO'MBLENS, a. without a comb, applied to a cock. 

COMB MA RTIN, a town of Devonshire, with a market 
on Tuesday, seated on an inlet of the Bristol Channel, 14 
miles N. E. of Barnstaple, and 202 \\ . of London. Pop. 10.11. 

COMBU ST, part, [from c vniburo, Lal.| burnt. In Astro- 
nomy, applied to a planet when not above 8.J degrees distant 
from the sun on either side. 

COMBUSTIBLE, a. that may be burnt, or that easily 
catches fire; susceptible of fire. 

COMBUSTIBLENESS, s . the quality of catching tire 
easily ; aptness to burn. 

COMBU'STION, 5 . [Fr.] the burning of several things 
together; conflagration; consumption by fire. Figuratively, 
confusion, noise, hurry, commotion, produced by restless 
minds, either in moral or political affairs. 

To COME, v.n. [preter. I came, or have come , participle 
come; com an, Sax.] to move from a distant to a nearer situ- 
ation, cither to a thing or person ; to approach, draw' near to, or 
advance towards. To proceed ; to issue. r lo become. To be- 
come present, and no longer absent. To happen; to lull out. 
To come, about , to come to pass, to fall out. To change; to 
come round. To come after , to follow. To come in, to enter. 
To comply ; to yield ; to hold out no longer. To arrive at a 
port or place of rendezvous. To become modish or brought 
into use. To he an ingredient; to make part of a composition. 
To come into , to join with, to bring help. To comply with ; to 
agree to. To come over , to repeat an act. To revolt. To rise in 
distillation. To come out, to be made public. To be discovered. 
To come out with, to give vent to ; to let fly. To come abroad, 
to be publicly known or published. To conic to, to arrive at or 
attain. To follow as a consequence ; to happen. To come again , 
to come a second time; to return. To come at, to reaeh. To come 
la/, to obtain, gain, or acquire. To come in for, to be early enough 
to obtain a share of anv thing, alluding to the custom in hunting, 
where those dogs that are slow come in for no share of the game. 
To come near , to approach ; to resemble. To come off, to escape; 
to quit or fall from, or leave. To come on, to thrive, or grow; 
to advance to combat. To come to, to agree or consent ; to 
amount to, applied to Arithmetic. To come to himself, &c. to 
recover from a fright or a fit. To come vp with , to overtake. To 
come upon, to invade, attack, or seize unexpectedly. 

COME, interject, implying an exhortation to attention, dis- 
patch, and courage, when used singly ; but when repeated, it 
implies a grant, permission, supposition, or a transition from 
the topic which preceded, to avoid giving offence. 

COME, arl. means when it shall come. To come, m futu- 
rity ; not present. 

COMEDIAN, s. [conudien, Fr.] one who act* on the 
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stage. In a restrained sense, applied only to one who appears CO'MFORTABLY, ad. in a cheerful manner ; in a manner 
in a comedy ; but in a more loose sense, any actor. free from dejection or despair. 

CO'MKDY, $. [from Kuipy and «£w, two Greek words signi- CO MFORTER, s. one that diminishes or lessens the degree 
fying a village and a poem, because it was first only a poem of a person’s sorrow under misfortunes; one who strengthens 
exhibited in villages] a dramatic piece, representing some di- and supports the mind in misery or danger. The title of the 
verting transaction, being an exact picture of common life, Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

exposing the faults of private persons, in order to render them CO'MFORTLESS, a. without comfort., without any thing 
ridiculous and universally uvoided. to lighten the burden, or allay the sensation of misfortunes ; 

CO'MELINESS, s. handsomeness united with an appear- applied both to persons and things, 
anee of dignity ; more than pretty, but less than beautiful. CO'MFREY, s. in Botany, a species of the symnhytum of 

CO'MELY, a. handsome ; graceful ; applied to that appear- Linnreus, with leaves between egg and spear-shaped, running 
anee which excites reverence rather than love. Applied to along the stem, and yellowish white or purple blossoms. It. is 
things, decent; that which is suitable to a person’s age and found on the banks of rivers and wet ditches, flowering in May ; 
condition, consistent with virtue, or agreeable to the rules of and is good for wounds and bruises. 

right reason. CO'M I C, or CO MICAL, a. [ comique , Fr.] relating to, or fit 

CO'MELY, or rather CO'MELILY, ad. in a graceful, becom- for comedy ; ridiculous or causing mirth, either from an unusual 


ing, and pleasing manner. 

CO'MER, s. that which soon grows, or rises above ground, 
applied to plants. A visitor ; a person who enters or settles 
in a place. To yire vp one's self to the first comer , is to em- 
brace any doctrine implicitly, and without examination. 

CO MET, s, [ eometa , Lat.] in Astronomy, an opaque hea- 
venly body, like the planets, moving in its proper orbit, which 
is very eccentric, having one of its foci in the centre of the 
sun. ft is distinguished not only by its orbit, but likewise by 
its appearance, from the planets, as being bearded, tailed, and 
haired ; bearded when eastward of the sun, and its light 
marches before ; tailed, when westward of the sun, and the 
train follows it; and haired, when diametrically opposite to the 
sun, having the earth between it, and all its tail bid, excepting 
a few scattered rays. The orbits of comets approaching near 
to a right line, in som.* parts thereof they go so near the sun, 
that, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s computation, the sun’s 
heat, in that remarkable one of IG80, was to bis heat with us 
a> twenty-eight thousand to one ; and that the heat of the 
body of the comet was near two thousand times as great as 
that of red-hot iron. To this let it be added, from the same 
great author, that these bodies are so far from being such tre- 
mendous objects as they are esteemed to be by the vulgar, and 
falsely pretended to be by atheists; that their atmospheres 
being dilated, rarefied, and diffused through the celestial re- 
gions, may be attracted down to the planets, become mingled 
with their atmospheres, and by that means supply the deficien- 
cies which would otherwise, by continual exhausting, ailed 
this and other planets ; so that their revolutions, instead of 
being looked on as the harbingers of ten or and calamity, should 
rather be esteemed as friendly and benevolent visits, wherein 
they bestow such presents to every planet they pass bv as are 
requisite to prevent its decay, and supply its inhabitants with 
such things as are necessary to their existence. 

COMETA'RllJM, s. [Lat.] a mathematical machine, repre- 
senting the method of a comet’s revolution. 

COMETARY, or COME TIC, a. that belongs or relates to 
a comet. 

CO'MFtT, s. [konfit, Bclg.] a dry sweetmeat; any ve- 
getable preserved by boiling it in sugar, and drying it after- 
wards. 

CO'MFITTJRE, s. [from cow///, or conjecture] sweetmeats. 

To CO MFORT, r. a. [comjorto, low Lat.] to strengthen, 
excite, invigorate, enliven, or make a person undertake a thing 
boldly by persuasions ; to make a person grow cheerful that is 
in sorrow, by advice and arguments. 

COMFORT, s. support, assistance, or countenance; conso- 
lation, or support under calamity and danger. 

CO'M PORTABLE, a. receiving relief or support in distress; 
susceptible of comfort ; cheerful ; affording consolation ; having 
the power of lessening distress. 


assemblage of ideas, seemingly inconsistent, or antic gestures, 
and polite raillery ; diverting ; merry. 

CO'MICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise mirth, 
cither by an association or assemblage of ideas seemingly in- 
consistent, by polite or good-natured raillery, or by some odd 
or antic gesture ; befitting comedy. 

CO'MICALNEKS, s. that quality by which a thing appears 
odd or ridiculous, and raises mirth in the mind. 

CO'M ING, s. the act of moving towards a person or place ; 
approach ; presence, or arrival ; the presence of a thing which 
was absent some time before. Cominy in, the product of a 
person’s estate, pension, salary, or business. 

COMING, port, applied to the inclination, propensity, or 
affection ; fond ; forward ; easily complying. Applied to time, 
something not present; something future. 

COMl'TlAL, ko-mish-al, a. [from comitia , Lat.] relating to 
an assembly, applied peculiarly to that of the Romans. 

CO'M IT Y, s. [comitas, l.at.j courtesy; good-breeding. 

CO'MMA, $. [Gr.] in Grammar, a pause, or stop marked 
thus, (,) used to distinguish such members of a discourse from 
each other, wherein there is a verb and nominative case, seve- 
ral nouns adjective or substantive, in the same sentence, not 
joined by a conjunction, and where the sense is not complete. 
In Music, ihe smallest of all the sensible intervals of lone, 
seldom used but in theory, to shew the justness ol the con- 
cords, and is about the ninth part of a tone, or interval, whereby 
a perfect semitone, or tom*, surpasses an impel feet one. In 
Natural History, a very beautiful moth, so railed Irom its 
having a white mark on one of its wings, in the form of this 
point. 

To COMMAND, v. a. [commander, Fr.] to order, including 
the idea of authority ; to keep in subjection; to oblige a person 
to perform any tiling. Figuratiwlv, to arrogate or claim by 
mere force ; to overlook ; to be situated above any place, so 
as to be able to look into, or annoy it. 

COMMAND, s. authority or power. Figuratively, the ex- 
ercise of authority, or act of enforcing obedience. In a Military 
sense, the power of overlooking and taking or annoying any 
place ; the act of commanding ; the mandate issued. 

COMMANDED, s. he that has the direction of, or authority 
over, others. In a military sense, a leader, chief, or officer. 
A paving-beetle, or rammer. In Surgery, an instrument, called 
likewise a glossocomium, used in most tough, strong, bodies, 
where tin* luxation lias been of long continuance. 

COMMA'NDKRY, s. the exercise of a command, or the 
office of a commander. In History, applied to a benefice or 
fixed revenue belonging to a military order, and conferred on 
ancient knights, who bad done some considerable service to 
the order. A body of the knights of Malta. 

COMM A'NDMENT, s . [commandcmcnt, Fr.] an express 
order to do or abstain from any thing. When it orders any 
3 E 
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thing to be done, it is named a positive command ; but when it 
forbids the doing a thing, it is then termed a negative command . 
Mandate ; prect pt ; rouctive power ; authority. 

COMMA' NDRESS, s . a woman vested with supreme au- 
thority. 

COMMATE'RIAL, a. [from con and materia, Lab] consist- 
ing of the same matter with another tiling. 

COMMATERIA'LITY, s. of the same matter or substance 
with another; resemblance to something in its matter or sub- 
stance. 

To COMME'DDLE, r. a. 1o mix together. 
COMME'MOKABLK, a, [from commemoro , Lat.] deserving 
to be mentioned with honour and reverence; worthy to be 
celebrated and kept in remembrance. 

To COMMEMORATE, v. a. [from commemoro , Lat.] to 
preserve the memory by some public act; to celebrate so- 
lemnly. 

COMMEMORATION, s. the doing something in order to 
preserve tiic remembrance of any person or thing. 

COMMEMORATIVE, a . tending lo preserve the remem- 
brance of any person or thing. 

To COMMENCE, v. n. [commencer, Fr.] to begin; to take 
its beginning; to assume a new character which it never did 
before, applied to persons and things. 

COMMENCEMENT, *. beginning ; date. 

To COMMEND, ?\ a. [rommendo, Lat.J to represent a per- 
son as possessed of those virtues that demand notice, appro- 
bation, and esteem ; to praise ; to deliver or entrust with con- 
fidence, and full assurance of protection. To desire to be 
tioued in a kind and respectful manner. 

COMMENDABLE, a. worthy of praise; laudable. 
COMMK'NDABLY, ad. laudably; in a manner worthy of 
commendation ; pruisc-worthily. 

COMMENDAM, s. [commendo r, low Lat.] in Canons, a 
vacant benefice which is gi\en to a person to supply till some 
other person is presented or named to it. 

COMME'NDATARY, s. one who holds a living in com 
mend a in. 

COMMENDATION, s. a favourable representation of a 
person’s good qualities ; praise ; recommendation ; a message 
of kindness; declaration of esteem. 

COMMENDATORY, a. that commands or engages notice, 
esteem, and approbation, fiotn a favourable display «*f ivood 
qualities; containing commendations, or praises. Holding in 
commendam. 

COMME'NDER, 5. one who praises or displays the virtues 
of another, in order to render him esteemed and beloved. 

COMMKNSA'LITY, .s*. |frorn commnisnhs, Lat.] the act of 
eating, or sitting to eat, at the same table with another. 

CtiMMENSURABl'LlTY.or COM M E \ N 1 1 R A BLE N ESS, 
s. the capacity of being measured by s<-ine common measure 
pr standard ; proportion. 

COMMK ’NNL’ILABLK, a . [from con and mensura, Lat.] in 
Geometry, having some common ; 1 1 i ■jimt part, or which may lx* 
measured b\r some common rimusmc, so as to leave no re- 
mainder. Thus, an inch and a yard are vnmmensnmhlr, be- 
cause an inch taken IJfj lime^ iN a yard. 

To COMMENSURATE, v. a . I from con and mensnra t Lat.] 
to reduce to one common im ,niic ; to extend as f.ir as. 

COMMENSURATE, port, reducible to one common mea- 
sure ; equal ; proportionate. 

COMMENSli It ATELV , nd. a capacity of nu-asming or 
being measured by another, equally i xtensive. 

COMMENSIJRA'TION, s. the reduction of, or measuring a 
thing by some common measure; proportion. 

To CO'MMKNT, w. n. \mmmcnlur , Lat.] to wiite notes; to 
explain, interpret, or expound. 


CO' MM ENT, s . notes or annotations, in order to explain an 
author ; exposition ; explanation ; remark. 

COMMENTARY, s. [comtnentarius, Lat.] a continued and 
critical explanation of the sense* of an author. 

COMMENTATOR, COMMENTKR, s. one who writes 
remarks, notes, or explanations of an author. 

COMMENT1TIOUS, «. [commentitius, Lat.] invented; 
forged ; fictitious ; without any existence but in the brain. 

CO MMERCE, s. [commcrchtm, Lat.] the exchange of com- 
modities, or the buying and selling merchandise both at home 
and abroad, in order to gain profit, and increase the conveni- 
ences of life. Synon. Commerce is used figuratively, for inter- 
course of any kind. Traffic relates more to the exchange of 
merchandise; trade and commerce, to that of buying and sell- 
ing ; with this difference, that trade seems to imply the manu- 
facturing and vending of merchandise within ourselves ; com- 
merce, negoeiatiug with other countries. 

To CO MMERCE, v. n. to traffic ; to hold intercourse with. 

COMMERCIAL, a. belonging or relating to trade or com- 
merce. 

To CO'M MIGRATE, ?•. w. [row and migro , Lat.] to move 
in a body, or with one common consent, from one country to 
another. 

COM MIG RATION, s. the removal of a great number of 
persons or animals front one country to another. 

COMMINA'TJON, s . [comminatio, Lat.] a threat; a decla- 
ration or denunciation of punishment or vengeance for any 
crime. An office of the church, containing the threateuings 
denounced against any breach of the divine laws, and recited 
on Ash-Weduesday. 

COM.MI'NATORY, a. applied to n clause in any law or 
edict, importing a punishment for the breach or violation of it. 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To COMMI'XGLE, v. n. to unite one with another. 

COMM INLT BLE, a [from commimto, Lat.] that inay be 
broken, powdered, or reduced into small purls ; frangible. 

To COMMINUTE, v. a. [commimto, Lat.) to pulverize ; to 
grind ; to break into small parts. 

COMMINL 7 TION, s. the act of reducing into small particles, 
by grinding, powdering, lire. iking, or chewing. 

COM Ml SKR ABLE, a. [from row and miserror, Lat.] that 
deserves, or is the object of pity and relief; shewing pity and 
compassion to p<tmhis in distress. 

To COMM I'NKR ATE, v. a. [cow and misrreor , Lat.| to pity; 
to compassionate. Svxov. AV« naturally commiserate the sor- 
rows of one we love. We may pity, and yet not have compas- 
sion. W e may have both pity and compassion , yet not com- 
miserate. 

COMMISERATION, .<?. [commiscratio, Lat.] a tender, sym- 
pathizing, and affectionate regard for those in distress; com- 
passion ; pity. 

CO'MMISSARY, s. [commissaries, low Lat.] an officer com- 
missioned occasionally for a certain purpose; a delegate * r 
deputy. In Church Government, one who exercises crcle-i 
n.'.fictd jurisdiction in such places as arc at a considerable cl s- 
tance from the bishop’s see. In the Army, a commissary- 
general of the musters, is one who takes a view of the number 
or strength of every regiment, sees that the horse are well 
mounted, and that the men be well clothed and accoutred. 
Commissary-general of provisions, furnishes the army with 
every necessary for its food. 

COMMISSION, s. [com missio, Lat.] the act of entrusting 
any thing; a trust; a warrant by which any trust is lied ; a 
charge, or office. Perpetration ; act. In Common Law, the 
warrants or letters patent, which all persons exercising juris- 
diction have, to empower them to hear and determine anv 
cause or suit; as, Commission of the judges, &c. There are a 
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great variety of Commissions issued from the crown. In Trade, 
it sometimes means the power of acting for another, and some- 
limes tlm premium or reward a person receives for so doing, 
which is £, 1, 2, 3, or more, per cent, according to the nature 
or circumstances of the affair. 

To COMMI SSION, v. a. to authorize, empower, appoint, 
or give a person authority to discharge an office. 

COMMISSIONER, s . one whose name is inserted in any 
warrant for the discharge of a public office: ; one empowered 
to act in a particular quality by patent or warrant. 

COMMl'SSURE, s. [commissura, I/at.] a joint; or a place 
where two bodies, or the parts of an animal body, are joined. 

To COMMIT, v. a. [commit to, hat.] to entrust, or trust a 
person ; to send a person to prison ; to perform, act, or per- 
petrate some crime or fault. To place in a state of incongruity 
or hostility with another ; to put together for a contest, 

COMMITMENT, s. the act of sending a person to prison; 
imprisonment ; an order lor sending to prison. 

COMMITTEE, s. a number of persons to whom the con- 
sideration or examination of an affair is referred ; or to whom 
the management of business for a society is committed. 

COMMITTEE, s. one to whom the care of an idiot’s or 
lunatic’s person or estate is entrusted. 

COMMITTER, s . a perpetrator; he that commits. 

( OMMITTIISLK, a. liable to be committed ; an object 
worthy of imprisonment. 

To COMMI'X, r. a. f commiscro, hat.] to mix, blend, or 
join several things together, nr into one mass. 

COMMTXION, COAIMI'XTION, s. mixture; incorpora- 
tion of various ingredients. 

( !OM MIXTURE, s. the act of mingling; the state of being 
mingled ; incorporation ; compound ; composition. 

COMMODE, s. |Fr.] the head-dress of a woman. 

COA1 AIO DlOFS, a. [commodus, hat.] suitable to any par- 
ticular purpose; free from any hinderanee or obstruction ; con- 
venient; useful ; seasonable, or suitable ; spacious, well con- 
nived, applied to building. 

COA1 AIO DIOUSLY, ad. in a convenient manner, applied 
to situation. Enjoying the necessaries and comforts of life, 
applied to condition. Fitted or suited to any particular end 

view. 

COAIMO DIOFSN FSS, s. the fitness or suitableness of a 
thing to any end ; advantage ; convenience. 

COMMODITY, .v. [com mndi fas, hat.] conveniciicv, profit, 
interest, or advantage. In Commerce, wares, goods, mer- 
chandise, or that which is the object of trade. 

COMMODORE, s. in the Navy, an under-admiral, or 
captain, with the temporary command of a squadron of ships. 
When three or more sail of ships are in company, the eldest 
captain assumes this post, and has this title. 

CO MMON, a. [communis, hat.] that is enjoyed by different 
species of animals ; belonging equally to more than one; the 
property of no person ; without, a proprietor or possessor ; 
vulgar; mean; trifling ; frequently seen; usual; ordinary; 
easy to be had ; of little value; general; public; intended 
for the use of every body. In Grammar, applied to such verbs 
as signify both action and passion. Applied to nouns, such 
as signify both sexes under one term, as parent signifies both 
father and mother. 

CO'MMON, s. an open field, free for any inhabitant of the 
lordship wherein the common lies to graze his cuttle in. 

To CO'MMON, r. v . to enjoy a right of pasture in an open 
field hi con junction with others. 

CO'MMON ABLE, a. that may become open or free, ap- 
plied to ground ; allowable to be turned on a common. 

CO MMONAGE, s. in haw, the right of pasture in a com- 
mon ; or fishing in another person’s water ; or of digging turf 


in the ground of another; the joint right of using any thing 
equally and together with others. 

CO ; MMONALTY, s. [comma nantv, Fr.] the people of the 
lower rank; the common people. Figuratively, the major 
part or bulk of mankind. 

CO'MMON FIR, s. one of the common peonlc ; one of low 
rank ; a person who bears no title ; one who lias a seat in the 
house of commons. In haw, one w ho lias a joint right to 
pasture, <5fcc. in an open field. In the University, one who 
wears a square cap with a tassel when under graduate, is of 
rank between a battler and gentleman commoner, and eats at 
the common table. 

GOMMONJTION, s . [commonilio, hat.] advice ; warning; 
instruction. 

CO'MMON LAW, s . customs, which by long prescription 
have obtained the force of law, and were received as laws in 
England, before any statute was enacted in parliament to alter 
the same; and are now distinguished from the statute law. 

CO'MMONhY, ad. generally; frequently; usually. 

CO'MMON N ESS, s. frequency, or repetition ; participation 
among, or application to several. 

COMMON PLA'CE, a. ordinary ; common ; inconsequential. 

To COMMONPhA'CE, v. a. to reduce to, and transcribe 
under general heads. 

COMMONPhA'CE-BOOK, s. a hook wherein things or 
extracts arc recorded alphabetically, or reduced to general 
heads, in order to assist a person’s memory, or enable him to 
supply himself with any curious observations on any topic he 
wants. 

CO'MMON-PhEAS, s. the king’s court, now held at West- 
minster, but formerly moveable; it was erected at the time 
that Henry III. granted the great charter. In personal and 
mixed actions, it has a concurrent jurisdiction with the King’s 
Bench ; but has no cognizance of the pleas of the crow n ; the 
actions come hither by originals; the chief judge is called 
Lord Chie f Justice of the Common Picas , who is assisted by 
three other judges, all of them created by letters patent. 

CO'MMON PRAYER, s. the liturgy, or forms of service 
used by the Church of England. 

CO MMONS, g. the vulgar; the lower sort, of people ; the 
lower house of parliament, consisting of members chosen hy 
the people. A portion of food nr victuals usually oaten at one 
meal, so ('ailed at. the universities. 

COMMON \\ E' A L, or C O A I A I O N \V E'A I.T 1 1 , g. in its pri- 
mary sense, used in Law, the (oniMiii good; a regular form 
of government or polity, established by common consent; a 
form of government in which the supreme power is lodged in 
the people ; a republic ; a democracy. 

COM MORA NCI], or CO A1 AlOli ANCY, g. dwelling ; ha- 
bitation ; abode ; residence ; stay. 

CO'MMOR ANT, a. [commontns, Lat.] resident, inhabiting, 
dwelling, tarrying, sojourning. 

COMMOTION, s. \< •ommolio, Lat.] tumult, disturbance, 
sedition, dhord'T, or contusion, arising from the turbulent dis- 
positions of its members, applied to a stale. Figuratively, in- 
ward confusion or violence; disorder ol mind; perturbation; 
a violent motion or agitation. 

To COMAIO'VE, v. a. \commorco , Fat.] to disturb; to 
agitate; to put into a violent commotion; t«. unsettle. 

To COM AID NT., v. n. \communico , I .at.] to converse; to 
talk together; to impart, sentiments mutually. 

COMMFNK ’ABl'LlTY, s. an open or generous disposition, 
whereby a person is willing to impart his sentiments to another ; 
the possibility of being imparted or communicated to another. 

COALME N 1CABI.E, a. [communicable, Fr.] that may be- 
come the property of, or be related or imparted to another; 
used with to. Communicative ; not selfish. 
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COMMUNICANT, $. one who partakes of the blessed sa- 
crament. 

To COMMUNICATE, v. a. [communico, Lat.] to impart 
to another; to make another a joint partaker with ourselves ; 
to confer or bestow a possession ; to discover one’s sentiments 
or knowledge to another. Neutcrly, to be connected or joined ; 
to have something common with another. In Theology, to 
receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNICATION, [communication, Fr.] applied to 
Science, the act of imparting, discovering, or revealing. A 
common inlet or passage, leading from one place to another; 
the mutual intelligence kept up between persons or places ; a 
conversation, conference, or imparting a person’s sentiments 
in mutual discourse. 

COMMUNICATIVE, a. inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or knowledge; not close; not 
selfish. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS, s. readiness of imparting be- 
nefits or knowledge to others. 

COMMUNION, s. [comma nio, Lat.] intercourse; fellow- 
ship ; common possession ; a partaking of the same thing ; in- 
terchange of transactions. In Divinity, the common or public 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNITY, 6*. [communitas, Lat.] a government; a 
body of people united together in the same form of govern- 
ment; the commonwealth. Common participation, posses- 
sion, or enjoyment, opposed to appropriation. 

COMMIJTABI'LITY, *. the quality of being the proper 
object of interchange, or of being capable of exchange. 

COMMU'TABLE, a. an alteration or change of disposition 
or sentiment, applied to the mind. A change or form of qua- 
lity, applied to bodies ; the' giving one thing in exchange for 
another; the substituting a pecuniary for a corporeal punish- 
ment ; that may be ransomed or redeemed. 

COMMUTATION, 5 . [commutatio, Lat.] change, altera- 
tion; bartering, llansmn ; the exchanging a corporeal for a 
pecuniai y punishment. 

COMMUTATIVE, a. [from commuto, Lat.] relating to ex- 
change. Commutative justice , is that, which is exercised in 
trad* 1 , and is opposed to fraud or extortion in buying and 
selling. 

To COMMUTE, r. a. [rommufo, Lat.] to exchange; to 
put. one thing in the place of another ; to buy oil’, or ransom. 
Neulerlv, to atone ; to bargain for exemption. 

COMMUTUAL, a. mutual; reciprocal. Used only in 
poetry ; as, “ commutuul zeal.” Pope. 

CO' MO, a town, Jake, and district of Milan. The lake, 
a/so (‘ailed Lana, is about five miles in breadth, and 40 in 
length. The town is situated on the S. \V r . extremity of the 
lake, ‘JO miles N. N. W. of Milan. Hero the' younger Pliny 
was horn, who, in his letters, speaks with rapture of the de- 
lightful scenery in the environs. His statue is placed in a 
niche on the outside of one of the churches, with a Latin in- 
scription, bearing the date of A 400. The inhabitants have. 
vsVAAvsWvX sesevaA manufactures of cotton and silk, and carry 
on some trade wit!) the Orisons. Lat. 4/3. 44. N. Ion. 0. 7. E. 

CO'MOIiO /SLA Y/J.V, a cluster of islands iu the Indian 
Ocean, lying opposite to the coast of Zanguebar, in Africa, 
N. of the Channel of Mosambique, and N. W. of Madagascar. 
They are four iu number, viz. Anjouau or Joanna, Mayotta, 
Mohilla or Mohely, and (.'oinorunr Angazija. Comora, which 
gives name to the rest, is the largest, being about .70 miles 
long, and 1.7 wide ; but Anjouau, ‘J8 miles long and 1.7 broad, 
is the most known, having a town on the E. coast, called 
Joanna, whole the king resides, and where ships touch for 
refreshment. The mountains are lofty, and richly clothed with 
wood, chictly fruit-trees : tine streams are numerous ; and the 


grass and trees are green throughout the year. They produce 
rice, peas, yams, purslain, cocoa-nuts, plantains, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, limes, pine-apples, cucumbers, tamarinds, 
sugar-canes, and honey. The animals are buffaloes, goats, 
tortoises, cameleons, large bats, hens, and a great variety of 
birds unknown in Europe. The Arabs who have settled at 
Joanna, exact tribute from all the others. They are about 
3000 in number, profess the Mohammedan religion, and reside 
on the sea coast. The original natives, in number about 
7000, occupy the hills, and are frequently at war with them, 
as are also die natives of the other islands. In the interior 
part of the island is a lake accounted sacred by the natives ; 
on which is a number of ducks, held in great veneration. 
Being averse to conduct strangers thither, they stipulate lhat 
all guns shall be left at a place .7 miles from the lake. The 
birds being thus kept in safety, become perfectly tame, and 
fearlessly approach those who go to see them. The Arabs 
preserve the language and manners of Arabia, and are not 
of so dark a complexion as the original natives. The Comoro 
islands lie between 11 and 13 degrees S. lat. and between 44 
and 47 E. Ion. 

CO MPACT, s. [pactum, Lat.] a bargain or agreement en- 
tered into between two or more parties ; a contract. 

To COMPA CT, v. a. [compact inn, Lat.] to unite or join 
together closely ; to consolidate, or render solid by pressing 
the particles of a body close together; to league, or enter into 
a bargain. 

COMPACT, a. [compact us, ,Lat.] close, dense, and 
heavy; having few pores, and those very small. Ap- 
plied to Style, concise, or containing much matter in few 
words. 

COMPA'CTLY, ml. in a close, neat manner; densely. 

COMPA'CTNESS, s, firmness; hardness; density. 

COMPA'CTURE, 5 . the manner in which any thing is 
joined; a joint, or joining. Structure. 

COM PAGES, s. [Lat.] a composition or system wherein 
several things are joined or united. 

COMPAGI NA TION, s. [com pay o, Lat.] union, or joining 
several parts together ; connection; juncture. 

COMPA NION, s. [coMpaymw, Er.] one with whom a per- 
son frequently converses, or with whom he is generally seen. 

COMPA'NIONABLE, a. fit for the company of others; 
agreeable ; sociable. 

COM PA'NIONSHIP, ft. a body of men forming one com- 
pany *, fellowship or association. 

COMPANY, s. [campayuic, Fr.] several persons assembled 
in the same room, either for comersation or mutual entertain- 
ment; several persons united together to carry on one general 
and common design ; a number of persons united or incorpo- 
rated by some charter ; a body corporate; a corporation. In 
War, a small body of infantry under one captain. In the 
Marine, a number of merchant ships going the same voyage, 
and mutually bound, by charter party, to stand by and de- 
fend each other. To hear or Ittvp company , is to go with a 
person, or to visit him often. 

To COMPANY, r. n. to be often in a person’s presence; 
to go or walk with a pci son ; to attend ; to associate with. 

COMPARABLE, a. worthy to be compared ; equal to, or 
resembling. 

COMPARABLY, ad. in such a manner as is worthy of 
comparison ; in a comparative manner. 

CO JV1PARATES, s. in Logic, the two things compared. 

COMPARATIVE, a. [cowparntivus, Lat.] that results 
merely from a comparison with another ; that lias the 
power of forming a comparison, or comparing two things 
or ideas together, in order to find out their resemblance or 
difference. In Grammar, the comparative degree, wherein 
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two or more ideas are compared together, and the difference 
either in excess or diminution is expressed. 

COMP A' R ATI V EL Y , ad. in a comparative manner; ac- 
cording to the distance or likeness found from comparing. 

To COMPARE, v, a, [comparo, Lat.] to bring two or more 
things together, in order, by an inspection of them, to find 
in what they agree or differ ; to apply one thing as the mea- 
sure of another ; to liken. When the comparison intends only 
an illustration of a tiling by its likeness, then to or unto is 
used before the thing brought by way of illustration. But when 
persons or tilings are compared together, to discover in what 
they agree or disagree, or their relative proportions, then with 
is used. Neutrrly, to vie. 

CO MPA' RE, s. the state of being compared ; likeness ; 
estimate or judgment formed on comparison; similitude. 

COMPARISON, s. [ com pa raison , Fr.] judging of the dif- 
ference of two tilings, by examining, or comparing them to- 
gether. The state of a thing compared. Proportion. Simile. 
In Grammar, the formation of an adjective through the various 
degrees in which the signification of the positive is heightened 
or diminished, as, soft, softer, softest. 

To COM PA' RT, v. a, [ compurlir , Fr.] to divide; to lay 
down a general design or plan, in all its different parts, divi- 
sions, or subdivisions. 

COM.PARTIMKNT, or COMPARTMENT, 5. [comparti- 
ment , Fr.] a design composed of dilleient figures, disposed 
with symmetry, as ornaments of a partem.*, ceiling, or picture; 
a division of a picture, or design. 

CO M PARTl'T J O N , 8 . the act of comparting or laying down 
the several parts or divisions of any plan or design. Figura- 
tively, the part of any plan. In Architecture, the useful and 
graceful distribution of the whole ground plot of an edifice into 
rooms of otlice, of reception, and entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT, $ m a division of a design. 

To CO'MPASS, ?*. a. [compasscr, Fr.] to surround; to en- 
close; to stand round in a ring; to besiege or block up; to 
grasp or inclose in the arms ; to obtain, secure, or have. 

COMPASS, s. orbit; revolution; extent, or limit; inelo- 
sure. In Music*, the power of the voice, or of an instrument, 
to sound any particular note. An instrument, consisting of a 
box, including a mugnetical needle, which points towards the 
north, and is used by mariners. Compasses , a mathematical 
iustiumcnt, consisting of two branches, fastened together at 
the top by a pivot, about which they ino\c as on a centre, 
and are used in taking distances, drawing circles, and in 
working problems in the mathematics. 

COMPASSION, s. [cojnjHission, Fr.] a disposition of mind 
which inclines us to feel tlu; misciics of others with the same 
pain and sorrow as if they were our own. 

COMPASSIONATE, a. easily affected with sorrow or pain, 
on viewing the calamities and distresses of others. 

To COMPA'SXlONATK, r. a. to pity and be moved with 
sorrow at the sufferings of others ; to commiserate. 

COMPASSIONATELY, ad. in a pitying, tender, sympa- 
thizing manner ; mercifully. 

COM PATERNITY, s. [yon and pat emit as , Lat..] the re- 
lation of a godfather to the person for whom he answers. 

COMPATIBILITY, s. consistency; the power or possi- 
bility of coexisting in the same subject, or at the same time ; 
agreement. 

COMPATIBLE, a. [from competo, Lat.] consistent with; 
fit tor ; suitable to ; becoming, or agreeable to. 

COMPATIBLENESS, 5. the quality of agreeing with. 

COMPATIBLY, ad. fitly; suitably, so as to be appli- 
cable to the same subject, and coexist in it at the same time. 

COMPATRIOT, s. [from con and pair in, Lat.] one of the 
same country. 


COMPEER, 5. [compere, Fr.] an equal in rank ; an asso- 
ciate or companion ; a colleague. 

To COMPEER, v. a. to be equal with in quality; to 
match. 

To COMPEL, v. a . [compello, Lat.] to make a person do, 
or refrain from some act by force ; to extort by force ; used 
with from before the persons suffering the violence. 

COMPELLABLE, a. that may be forced. 

COMPELLATION, s. [from compello, Lat.] the style of 
address; the word of salutation. 

COMPRLLER, s. he that makes a person do or refrain 
from an action by force. 

CO'MPEND, s. [compendium, Lat.] in Literature, abridg- 
ment; epitome; extract.; summary; contraction. 

COMPENDIARIOUS, a . [compcndiarius, Lat.] short: 
contracted ; summary ; abridged. 

COMPENDIO'SITY, s. shortness; contracted brevity. 

COMPENDIOUS, a. [from compendium , Lat.] concise; 
brief, or containing much in few words, applied to style. Near 
or short, applied to travelling. 

COMPENDIOUSLY, ad. in a short or concise manner. 

C0MPEND10U SNESS, s. brevity, or shortness; the 

quality of containing much in a short space, or performing 
much in a short time:; comprehension in a narrow* compass. 

COMPENDIUM, s. [Lat.] an abridgment of a discourse ; 
a short or concise method of writing on any subject. 

COM P K N SABLE, a. [from compcnso, Lat.J that may be 
recompensed. 

To COMPENSATE, v. a. [compcnso, Lat.] to make anient l> 
for; to countervail ; to counterbalance. 

COMPENSATION, s. amends ; recompense ; a thing of 
equal value to another; an equivalent. 

COMPENSATIVE, a. that compensates, cr countervails. 

To COMPE'NSE, v. a. [compcnso, Lat.] to countervail . 
to be equivalent to; to counterbalance ; to recompense. 

COMPETENCE, or COMPETENCY, s. [from corny* to, 
Lat.] such a quantity as is just sufficient, without superfluities; 
such a fortune as is sufficient to supply the necessaries of life, 
and is between poverty on one side, and allliiciice on 1 In- 
other. In Law, the right or authority of a judge, whciehv In- 
takes cognizance of any tiling. 

CO'MPETKNT, a. [eomptiens, Lat.] suitable ; propoi fin- 
able ; sufficient in number, quantity, or power, to ; nv und< 1- 
taking; moderate; reasonable; qualified, or lit for; consis- 
tent .with ; applicable to; incident, to. 

COMPETENTLY, ad. properly; sufficiently; without ex- 
cess or defect ; adequately ; reasonably ; moderately. 

COMPET 1 BLE, a. [from compi/o, Lat.] suitable to ; con- 
sistent with ; compatible; becoming, or agreeable to. 

COMP E T l B L E N ESS , suitableness; fitness. 

COMPETITION, $. (from con. and petitio, Lat.] tin- m:- 
deuvouring to gain something in opposition to another; livalr : 
contest; opposition; double claim. 

COMPETITOR, s. [con and pditor, I.at.] one who cl.-mi^ 
or endeavours to gain a thing in opposition to another; a 1 1 \ . 1 i : 
ail associate. 

COMPILATION, s. [from compilo, Lat. | a collection fi - 
various authors ; an assemblage or mass of tilings lu-aped to- 
gether; a roaet n ation. 

To COMPI LE, r. a. [ compi/o , Lat.] to form or coll- » * 
from various authors. Figuratively, to write ; compose ; ’ • 
form from an assemblage? of various circumstances or incidents. 
To build; to put. together. 

COMP 1 LEMENT, 5. the act of piling together; the at r . 
of heaping up; a compilation. 

COMPILER, 5. a collector; one who composes a work 
from various authors. 

:j F 
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COMPLA CENCE, or COMPLA CENCY, s. [complacent ia 9 
Lat.] a satisfaction arising in the mind on viewing- some action 
which is worthy of its approbation ; or in contemplating some- 
thing, which, on account of its amiableness, produces joy ; 
gratification; the c inse of joy, of rational pleasure and satis- 
faction; a genteel address, which bespeaks approbation, and 
causes pleasure ; civility, complaisance, politeness, applied 
to behaviour; softness of manners. 

COMPLACENT, a. [cumplacrns, Lat.] affable ; kind; civil; 
polite ; complaisant. 

To COMPLA IN, v. n. [compluindrc, Fr.] to find fault 
with ; to charge a person with having been guilty of some 
erime. Actively, to weep, lament, or bewail. 

COMPLA INANT, <?. one who urges a suit, or commences 
a prosecution against another. 

COM PLAINER, s. one who complains; a munnurer; a 
lamenter ; a discontented person ; a mourner. 

COMPLAINT, .9. [complaintc, Fr.] a mournful represen- 
tation of injuries or pain ; grief; lamentation ; the act of 
finding fault with any thing. Figuratively, the cause of dis- 
satisfaction, or complaining. A malady or disease. 

COMPLAISA'NCE, kom-ple-zanse, s. [rampin' Fr.] 
a civil behaviour, whereby a person complies with the incli- 
nations of another, in order to insinuate, himsell into his esteem 
and favour; adulation. Synon. Complaisance is the charac- 
teristic of the lover; politeness, of the courtier; but. to he iccll- 
bred denotes the gentleman. 

COMPLAISA'NT, kom-ple-zant, a. [comp! nisant, Fr.] civ il ; 
polite ; endeavouring to please. 

complaisantLy, ad. in a civil, kind, condescending, 
and polite manner ; ceremoniously. 

To COMPLA'NATK, or COM PLA NE, v. a. [ complano , 
Lat.] to level, or make smooth and flat. 

CO'M ELEMENT, s. [complement nm, Lat.] that which per- 
fects or completes any thing; a full, complete, or requisite 
quantity or number. in Geometry, applied to the arch of a 
circle, what it wants of f)() degrees, in Navigation, applied to a 
course, what it wants of DO degrees, 8 puints, or a quarter of 
a circle. In Astionoinv, the distance of a star from the zenith. 
Complement o f the. curtain , in Foitificntiou, is that part in the 
interior side of it which makes the demi-gorge. Arithmetical 
Complement of a loi/urithm , is what the logarithm wants of 
10,000,000. 

COMPLETE, a. [oomph his, Lat.] finished; perfect, want- 
ing nothing; without defects; ended; concluded. Synon. 
Me may easily make a thing complete, and wilii much pains 
Jinish it; after all, it may not he ptrfecl. 

lo COMPLETE, v. a. to perfect; to finish; to conclude; 
to bring to an end. 

COMPLETELY, ad. perfectly; fully. 

COMPLETENESS, perfection ; a quality which implies 
a thing to he finished without defect. 

COMPLETION, s. [cample (ns, Lat.] the exist c nee of some 
circumstance predicted, whereby a prophecy is fulfilled; ac- 
complishment; the greatest height, or perfect state. 

COMPLEX, * 9 . [complex u Lat.] a collection, summary, or 
the whole of a thing consisting of seven'll parts. 

CO MPLEX, or COMPLEXES, a. [com plexus, Lat.] com- 
pounded; consisting of several parts; including several par- 
ticulars. 

L OMPLE # X EDNF.KS, s. composition, or complication ; 
containing a variety of circumstances or particulars. 

COMPLKWION, s. [complc.rio. Lat.] the enclosure or in- 
volution ot one thing in another ; the colour of the outward 
parts of the body, particularly that of the countenance. Jn 
Physic, the temp* -ratur* 1 , habit, or disposition of the body. A 
Sony nine complexion is that of hot or warm persons, and is so 


called from the blood's being thought to be more predominant 
in such. 

COMPLE'XIONAL, a. depending on the habit or tempera- 
ment of the body. 

COMPLE'XIONALLY, ad. by complexion, or by the habit 
of the body, or predominancy of some of the fluids. 

COMPLEXITY, s. state of being complex. 

COMPLE XLY, ad. in a compound manner ; consisting of 
several particulars, opposed to a imply. 

COM PLE X NESS, s. the state or quality of being composed 
of several particulars different from each other. 

COM PLE'X UR E, s» the involution, compounding, or uniting 
of one tiling with others. 

COMPLI ANCE, s. the yielding consent to a thing pro- 
posed ; the ready performance of a thing requested ; conde- 
scending so far to the humours of a person, as to do every 
tiling he can desire or expect ; condescension. 

COMPLI ANT, part, yielding to the touch ; bending with 
any force; yielding, condescending; civil. 

To CO MPLICATE, r. a. [compltco, Lat..] to join or add 
one thing or action to another; to compose or make a whole, 
by the uniting of several things different from each oilier. 

COMPLICATE, a. compounded of a variety of parts. 

COMPLICA T ION, s. the joining, mixing, blending, or in- 
volving several things together; a whole consisting ot scwi-l 
things; the state of being involved together. 

COMPLl'Elt, a man of an easy temper ; a man of ready 
compliance. 

COMPLIMENT, s. [compliment, Fr.] a profession of esteem, 
or an expression of approbation or praise, merely from cere- 
mony and politeness, at the expense of veracity. 

To COMPLIMENT 1 , e. a. to make use of expressions of 
respect, from a bare principle of good behaviour and ceremony; 
to speak in praise of a thing or person, contrary to one’s real 
sentiments and opinion. Ncuterly, to use ceremonious or 
adulatory language. 

CO.MPLLME'NTAL, a. expressive of respect and civility. 

COM PLI MEN TALLY, ad in a mere ceremonious manner; 
with artful civility. Civilly. 

COM PLIM ENTER, s. a person abounding in compliments; 
a flatterer. 

COMPLINE, s. [compile, Fr. [the last act. of worship at 
night, by which the service of the day is completed. 

To COMPLO'RE, r. n. | eompforo, Lat.] to make lamenta- 
tion together. 

COM PLOT, s. [Fr. ] a plot concerted and carried on by two 
or more persons; a conspiracy or confederacy. 

To COM PLOT, r. a. [compluttcr, Fr.] to conspire ; to join 
in a design; to form a plot; to bring about an ill design. 

COMPLOTTER, $. on*? who joins in a plot. 

To COMPLY', r. v. [compiler, Fr.] to consent to any 
request; to suit one’s st-lf to a person’s humours; to yield 
to. 

COMPO'NENT, a. [componens, Lat.] that composes, or 
contributes to the forming of a compound body. 

To COMPORT, v. n. [ com porter , Fr.] to suit; to agree 
with ; to act agreeably or suitably to; to bear; to behave. 

COMPO'RT, s . behaviour; manner of looking and acting , 
cond net ; comport inent. 

COMFO RTABLE, a. consistent; not contradictory 

COMPORTMENT, s. behaviour, conduct; mien. 

To COMPOSE, (the s in this word and its derivatives 
is sounded like z) v. a. [ composer , Fr. compono , Lat.] to 
forma mass, consisting of several things joined together; to 
form, constitute, or consist of; to place in a proper form; to 
join words together in a discourse with art mid care; to reduce 
to a state of calmness, rest, and quiet; to reconcile. WitU 
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Printers, to put the letters in order in the composing-stick 
In Music, to set any thing to tune ; to form a proper collection! 
order, or disposition of the notes. 

Cd ! m » ser * 0,,s » sedate, undisturbed. 

LUJMl (JftlvDLY, ad. in a calm, serious, serene, or sedate 
manner; free from any perturbation or confusion. 

( < )M PO SEDNESS, s sedatencss; calmness; tranquillity 
of mind ; freedom from any disiurhance. or disorder. 

COM PO Shit, $. an author or writer on any subject; one 
that adapts or sets words to music ; or forms a tune from a 
peculiar assemblage of the notes of music. 

COMPOSITE a . [cam post (us, Eat.] in Architecture, the 
last, o 1 tin* h\c orders of columns, so called because its capital 
is composed from those of diilirent orders, and termed like- 
wise the Italian or Homan order. 

COMPOSITION, s. f coinpusUio, Eai.jthe act. of forming a 
whole from parts diilerciit. imm each other ; the act of enm- 

hiiiiiiL; simple ideas together, in order to form a complex one; 
a mass composed of different ingredients; the distribution or 
orderly placing of the several parts of a plan, design, or pic- 
lure; the work or production of an author; suitableness, or 
ad iptiug to any particular sentiment, applied to gesture. An 
agreement; contract; a reconciliation, ,»r terms mi which dif- 
ferences or quarrels are settled. In Commerce, a eontraet, 
uln ieby a creditor accepts a part of hi* debt in romp -motion 
toi the whole. In ( iraiumar, forming a sentence bv joining 
wools together, or pretixiug a p.irliele to a word, to mcicase, 
dimmish, or alter its signification. In Millie, the art of dis- 
posing notes, so as to form tunes or airs. 

(. <)MP(.) SI 1 1\ h, a. compounded; or ha\iug the power 
of compounding. 

COMPOSITOR, s. [compositeur, Fr.] in Printing, the jug- 
son who arranges and adjusts tin* types, and forms them into 
juiges for tlu; pressman, who makes the impression upon 
pajM-r. 

COMPOS, s. [Pr. composition , I, at.] a mixture of various 
substances for enriching the ground ; manure. Anv mixtmc 
or (Composition ; a kind of cement. 

To COMPOST, v. a. to manure; to enrich, or improve 
ground by a mixture of dill'civiit soils. 

COMPOSURE, s. the writ in g or inditing a work; com- 
position or production, applied to books. Arrangement, 
mixture, or order. Frame ; make ; temperament. Kedate- 
ness ; tranquillity ; calmness. Adjustment, or reconciliation, 
applied to dillcrcnce or quarrels : compromise. 

COMPOTA'TION, 5. [compofatio, Eat.] the act of drinking, 
or tippling: together. 

To COMPO'IJND, v. a. [compono, I.at.] to mingle several 
ingredients together; to form by uniting several things to- 
gether; to place together in di lie rent lights, attitudes, or po- 
sitions ; to produce by being united. To reconcile, or put ail 
end to a dillcrcnco Tir quarrel, by concessions. To pay a part, 
ot a debt, for want of capacity to discharge the. whole, on con- 
dition ot being cleared from any farther demand. T»* agree on 
certain terms; to contract. 

CO'M POUND, a. formed or produced from several ingre- 
dients, opposed to simple. In Crammar, formed by joining 
two or more words. 

CO'MPOliND, s. the mass formed by the union of two or 
more, ingredients; a composition. 

CO MPO' UN DAB EE, a. that may be united together so as 
to form one mass ; capable of being united. 

COMPOTJNDER, s. one who endeavours to bring ad- 
verse parties to an agreement; a reconciler. In the Uni- 
versity, a person of superior rank or fortune, who is al- 
lowed to commute for residence, by paying extraordinary 
fines. 


To COMPREIIE'ND, v. a . [co?nprehendo f Eat.] to com- 
prise, include, contain, or imply. To have an adequate, 
clear, and determinate idea, of any doctrine or proposition. 
Synon. A lover understands the language of the passions. 
A learned man comprehends the metaphysical questions of the 
schools. An architect conceives the plan and economy of 
buildings. 

COMPREIIE'NSIBEE, a. [comprehensible, Fr.] capable 
of being perfectly and clearly known; intelligible; con- 
ceivable. 

COM PR EHF/NS JBEY, ad. in a large extent; signifi- 
cantly; applied to the acceptation of words. 

COMPREHENSION, s. [comprchensio, Eat.] the act or 
quality of comprising or containing ; a summary, compendium ; 
epitome, or abstract. Knowledge ; capacity ; power of the 
mind to admit, several ideas at once. Comprrh*utsiun, m 
English Church History, denotes a scheme for relaxing the 
terms of conformity in behalf of Protestant Dissenters, and 
admitting them into the communion of the chinch. It w T as 
attempted in U>b7-K, and 1 07*1 , and again immediately after 
the Revolution, but always tailed. 

COMPREHENSIVE, a. able to understand many tilings 
at once; comprising much in a narrow compass; exten- 
sive. 

COM P R El l K NS I V E I A , ad. m a compendious or con- 
cise maimer. 

COM 1 * R El 1 E' N S 1 \ EN ESS, s. the quality of including 
much in a narrow compass ; extrusive mental eapaeitv. 

To COMPRESS, r. a. | from com jurssus, Eat.] to reduce, 
into a narrower compass by force; to squec/.c closer to-cther ; 
to embrace. 

COMPRESS, s. [rnmprcssus. Eat.] in Surgciy, a bolster 
formed of linen cloth, folded into sewral doubles, laid under a 
bandage, to prevent a wound from bleeding or swelling; or to 
retain the remed’u s applied to it. 

COMPRESSIBILITY, s. the quality of hting reduced by 
foi re into a narrower compass. 

COM PR K SSI BEK, a. cajjable of being reduced bv A net. 
into a narrower compass. 

COM PR E'SSIUI.EN ESS, x. eajiability of being pruned 

close. 

COMPRESSION, s. fcorup/f wo, Eat. , the aetinn of bring- 
ing the particles of a body m an i together by e.\b m il foiee. 
and thereby decreasing its bulk or dimension; the art of 
pressing together. 

COMPR E'NSU R E, s. the act or force nl a body jursviig 
ujinn another. 

To COMPRISE, ?•. f liom > .nnpris , Fr. | to contain; 
include ; to comjircbend. 

( ’( )M PROBA TION, x. [comprvhutio. Eat.] confirming, by 
a joint testimony of two or more jh-imhk; attestation. 

CO MPROMISE, s. \cvmpromissnm, Eat.J a mutual jn< - 
mise of one or more parties to refer the determination of a dis* 
jiute or controversy to the ai bill ation or decision of ore ti 
more persons ; a compact or haigain, in which some conces- 
sions or compliances arc made on each side. 

To COMPROMISE, i- a. to settle or put an end to a dis- 
pute or claim by mutual coneesMons ; to compound. 

COMPTROLLER, s. a director; supervisor, superintend- 
ent, or governor. See ('oxtkoi.i.i it. 

COM PU'ESATIY FEY, ad. with force; 1 / constraint. 

COMPU'ESATOR Y, ft. [from compnlsor } Eat.| liaxing tin* 
power of forcing a person against his will ; coaelive. 

COMPULSION, s. f computsio. Eat.] the act of forcing i 
free agent to do or abstain from an action, contrary to the pre- 
ference of his mind; Coleiiee or force; the state of bvng 
compelled. 
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COMPUXSIVE, a. [compufcit*, Lat.] having the power 
to force a person to perform or abstain from an action ; 
forcible. 

COMPU LSIVELY, ad. in a forcible manner ; by compul- 
sion ; by force. 

COMPULSl VEN ESS, &■. the quality of obliging a person 
to perform or abstain from any act contrary to his inclination ; 
force ; compulsion. 

COMPULSORILY, ad. in a forcible manner; by force. 

COMPU'LSORY, a . [cornpulsoire, Fr.] having the power 
of commanding and forcing obedience. 

COMPUNCTION, s. [from pumjo, Lat.] the act of causing 
a pain, resembling that of pricking; irritation. In Divinity, 
an inward grief, caused by a consciousness of having of- 
fended God ; sorrow ; anxiety ; contrition, or repentance ; 
remorse. 

COMPU'NCTIOUS, a. repentant; sorrowful; tender. 

COMPU'NCTIVK, a. [from compunction, Lat.] causing re- 
morse ; causing sorrow from consciousness of guilt. 

COMPURGATION, s. [compurgatio, Lat.] the clearing 
and justifying one mail’s innocence or veracity by the oath of 
another. 

COMPURGATOR, s. [Lat.] in Law, a person who, by 
oath, clears and justifies another’s innocence. 

COMPUTABLE, a. capable of being numbered, computed, 
or estimated, 

COMPUTATION, s. the act of estimating or counting the 
value of things ; a calculation ; a sum or number found by 
calculation, or an arithmetical process. 

To COMPUTE, v. a. [cumpulo, Lat.] to find by an arith- 
metical operation; to estimate; to reckon ; to count. 

COMPUTE, s. [computus, Lat.] a reckoning; computation ; 
calculation ; the amount or sum total. 

COMPUTER, s. one who makes calculations; an account- 
ant ; a reckoner. 

COMPU'TINT, s. [compnlistCy Fr.] one skilled in numbers 
or calculations. 

CO'MKADE, s. [camerade, Fr.] one who lives in the same 
house; a person who is jointly concerned with another in an 
undertaking; a companion ; a partner. 

CON, [Lat] always joined t>r prefixed to words signifying 
together , as connect; sometimes against , as contend; and 
sometimes something gnat or imnunsa , as in conflagration . 
Before a vowel or an It, it drops the n , as in co-cternal, co- 
habit. ; and before the labials, h and p, it is changed into an 
■/», as in combustion , compare ; and before L and m, it assumes 
the same letter, as in co l-l act, corn-mute . 

COX, [an abbreviation of contra, Lat. against] is used to 
imply an opposition to any motion; or that a person is on the 
negative side of a question. Nam. con. for naminr contnuh- 
ciult\ Lat. is used to signify that a motion is passed without 
any opposition. 

To CON, v. n. [ connan , Sax.] to know ; to learn perfectly ; 
to study ; to commit to memory ; to thank. 

To COXCA'M ERATE, v. a. [concamero, Lat.] to arch 
over ; to vault ; to lay concave over. 

CONCAMERATION, s. [concameratio, Lat..] an arch or 
vault; or any thing formed like an arch. 

To CONCATENATE, r. a. [from catena, Lat.] to link to- 
gether ; to join or connect the parts of any thing, that they 
shall have mutual dependence on each other, like the link of a 
chain. 

CONCATENATION, 5 . a series of links. In Philosophy, 
a connection of tilings, which mutually depend on each other, 
like the links of a chain. 

CONCAVATION, the act of scooping a thing, or mak- 
ing it of a hollow or concave form. 


CONCA'VE, (by some accented on the first syllable) a 
[ro/imrws, Lat.] hollow, applied to the inner surface of a circu- 
lar body, such as that of an egg shell, of an arch, or a ball, 
opposed to convex . Empty, without any thing to fill the 
cavity. Substantively, a hollow, or cavity. 

CONCA'VITY, $. the inner surface of a circular body. 

CONCA'VO-CO'NCAVE, a. hollow, or concave on both 
sides. 

CONCA'VO-CO'NVEX, a . hollow or concave on one side, 
but convex or protuberant on the other. 

CONCA'YOUS, a. [concavns, Lat.] hollow, without angles, 
applied to the inward surface of a round body. 

CONCA'VOUSLY, a. resembling the hollow of the inner 
surface of a round body ; with hollowness. 

To CONCE'AL, r. a. [ concelo , Lat.] to hide or keep any 
thing from the sight or knowledge of others ; to cover ; to 
keep secret. Syxon. It requires care and attention to con- 
caai ; arl and cleverness to dissemble : labour and cunning to 
disguise 

CONCE'AL ABLE, a . capable of being kept from the sight 
or knowledge of others ; possible to be kept secret. 

CONCE'ALEDNESS, s. the state of being bid or kept 
from the sight or knowledge of others ; privacy; obscurity. 

CONCE ALER, s. be that conceals any thing. 

CONCE'ALMENT, s. the act of hiding from the know- 
ledge or sight of others ; the state* of being hid or kept secret ; 
a place of retirement ; hiding-place ; shelter; retreat. 

To CONCE DE, v. a. [comedo, Lat.] to grant or admit a 
principle or opinion ns true ; to let a point pass without any 
dispute; to yield. Ncuterly, to admit ; to grant. 

CONCE IT, s. [ccnceptus, Lat.] a conception, thought, or 
idea; apprehension; understanding; strength of imagination ; 
mere fancy ; a pleasant thought or shining sentiment ; an opi- 
nionative persuasion, or a high opinion of a person’s judgment, 
which exposes him to ridicule ; a word of reproach. Out of 
conceit with, a phrase of a person’s being tired, or no longer 
being fond of a thing. 

To CONCEIT, v. a. to fancy; to imagine; generally im- 
plying an opinion that lias not the sanction of reason. 

CONCERTED, part, of a strong imagination; proud, or 
entertaining too high an opinion of one’s abilities. 

CONCEITEDLY, ad. in a scornful or whimsical man- 
ner ; in a manner which discovers too high an opinion, 
or too great a fondness in a person of his own parts ; fan- 
tastically. 

CONCE 1TEDNESS, s. opinionativeness ; affectation. 

CONCKITLESS, a. stupid; without thought ; dull of ap- 
prehension. 

CONCEIVABLE, a. that may he imagined or thought; 
that liny be understood or believed. 

CONCEIVABLENESS, s. the quality of being appre- 
hended hv the mind. 

CONCEIVABLY, ad. in an intelligible manner; in such a 
maimer as to bo apprehended by the mind. 

To CONCEIVE, r. a. [concaroir, Fr. ) to form in the mind; 
to imagine ; to form an idea of; to comprehend ; to think ; 
to understand. Ncuterly, to become pregnant. 

CONCEIVE!!, s. one. that, understands, nr comprehends. 

CONCENT, s . {concent us, Lat..] concert of voices; har- 
mony, concord ; consistency. 

To CONCENTRATE, v. a. [cow and ventro, Lat.] to drive 
inwards, or towards the centre; to drive into a narrow com- 
pass ; to condense. 

CONCENTRATION, s. forcing into a narrow compass, or 
driving towards the centre; the highest degree of mixture, 
whereby two or more particles touch by a reception, or forcing 
one within the other ; compression. 
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To CONCENTRE, v. n . [< concentre)' , Fr.] to tend towards 
the same, or towards one common centre. Actively, to direct 
or contract toward one centre. 

CONCENTRIC, or CONCENTRICAL, a. [< concentricus , 
Lat.] having- one common centre. 

CONCE'PTACLE, $. [« conceptaculum , Lat.] that in which 
any thing is contained; a reservoir; a vessel. 

CONCE'PTIBLE, a. [from concipio , Lat.] that may be ap- 
prehended or understood ; intelligible. 

CONCETTION, s. [conceptio, Lat.] the act of conceiving 
or becoming pregnant ; the state of being conceived. Notion ; 
apprehension ; idea. Sentiments ; purpose. 

CONCE'PTIOUS, a. [from conceptum, Lat.] apt to con- 
ceive or become pregnant; fruitful. 

CONCE'PTIVE, a. [from conceptum , Lat.] capable to 
conceive. 

To CONCE'RN, v. a . [ concerner, Fr.] to relate, or belong 
to; to affect with some passion; to make uneasy or sorrowful ; 
to be of importance to. To intermeddle ; to be busy. To be 
entrusted or commissioned to act for a person, used with for . 
Synon. Many people make themselves uneasy at that which 
does not in the least regard them ; meddle with what no way 
concerns them ; and at the same time are indifferent to those 
things which touch them nearly. 

CONCE'RN, s. business; affair; circumstances; engage- 
ment; interest; importance; moment; passion; regard. 

CONCERNEDLY, ad. with affection ; with interest. 

CONCERNING, prep, [though originally a participle, lias 
the force of a preposition before a noun] about ; of; relating 
to ; with relation to. 

CONCERNMENT, s. the thing in which a person is 
interested; an affair; business; influence; relation; im- 
portance ; the engaging or taking part in an alfair ; emotion of 
mind. 

To CONCERT, if. a. [concerted Fr.J to take measures 
with another to bring a design to pass ; to contrive. 

CO'NCERT, x. a communication of designs, an establish- 
ment. of measures to be pursued by poisons engaged in one 
design. In Music, a number of musicians and singers per- 
forming the same piece ; a symphony : formerly written con- 
sort, till tin? Italian concert superseded it. 

CONCERT A'TION, s. [mneertatio, Lat.] strife, contest, or 
contention. 

CONCERT ATI VE, a. [< conccrtativus , Lat.] quarrelsome, 
contentious ; recriminating. 

CONCERTO, concherto, 5. [Ital.] a piece of music com- 
posed for a concert. 

CONCESSION, s. [conccssio, Lat.] an act of granting or 
yielding; the thing granted or yielded ; a grant. 

CONCESSIONARY, a. given by indulgence, or allowance, 
or purely to terminate a dispute. 

CONCF/SSIVE, a. implying concession ; yielding. 

CONCESSIVELY, ad. by way of concession. 

CONCII, konk, s. [concha, Lat.] a shell ; a sea-shell. 

CO'NCIIA, kon-ka, s . [Lat.] in Anatomy, the second or in- 
ward cavity of the auricle or external ear. 

CO'NCHOID, kon-koid, s. in Geometry, a curve line 
always approaching nearer a straight line, to which it is in- 
clined, but never meeting it. 

CONCILIAR, a. [from concilium, Lat.] relating to a 
council. 

To Ct)NCJ'LIATE, v. a. [concilia, Lat.] to gain or procure 
affection ; to reconcile. 

CONCILIATION, s. [conciliate, Lat.] the act of procuring 
esteem ; or reconciling. 

CONCILIATOR, $. [conciliator, Lat.] one who makes 
peace between parties at variance ; a reconciler. 


CONCI LIATORY, a. relating to reconciliation. 

CONCI'NNITY, s. [concinnitas, Lat.] decency ; fitness. 

CONCrNNOUS, a. [concinnus, Lat.] comely ; becoming; 
pleasant ; agreeable. 

CONCI'SE, a. [concistis, Lat.] short; brief ; laconic. 

CONCI'SELY, ad. in a brief or short manner; in few words. 

CONCISENESS, s. brevity ; shortness. 

CONCI SION, s. [concisio, Lat.] cutting off'; excision ; 
total destruction. 

CONCITA'TION, 8. [concitatio, Lat.] the act of exciting; 
agitation ; or setting into a ferment or commotion. 

CONCLAMA'TION, s . [conclamatio, Lat.] a general out- 
cry. Also, a custom among the Romans, of calling the dead 
party by his name for eight days successively ; on the ninth, 
concluding he was past recovery, they carried him forth and 
buried him ; hence, probably, the Irish wake. 

CO'NCLAVE, s. [conclave, Lat.] a private or inner apart- 
ment ; the place wherein the election is held for a pope ; a 
meeting or assembly of all the cardinals that are at Rome for 
the election of a pope ; a close or private assembly. 

To CONCLU DE, v. a. [concludo, Lat.] to draw as a con- 
clusion or inference from certain premises ; to infer; to judge, 
or determine ; to end, to finish ; to complete a period, applied 
to time ; to acknowledge as truth. To include. 

CONCLU'DENCY, x. consequence ; regular proof ; logi- 
cal deduction of reason. 

CONCLU'DENT, part, [concludens, Lat.] decisive; fol- 
lowing by direct consequence; consequential. 

CONCLU'SIBLE, a. [conclusus, Lat.] following as a con- 
sequence from certain principles ; to be inferred. 

CONCLUSION, s. [conclusio, Lat.] determination, or 
putting an end to an affair or transaction ; an opinion formed 
from experience, or from a collection of propositions ; the event 
of experiments. Synon. The sequel in part forms the story ; 
the conclusion puts the finishing stroke to it. 

CONCLUSIVE, a. [conclusus, Lat.] decisive, or that puts 
an end to any contest ; regularly consequential. 

CONCLUSIVELY, ad. in a determinate, positive, peremp- 
tory manner ; decisively ; finally determining. 

CONCLUSIVENESS, x. the power of gaining assent, or 
forcing conviction ; regular consequence ; or following from 
any premises, according to the rules of logic. 

To CONCOA'GULATE, v. a. to curdle or. congeal one 
thing with another. 

CONCOAGULA'TION, s. [con and coagnlatio, Lat.] a 
coagulation or curdling, by which several bodies are joined in 
one mass. 

To CONCO'CT, v. a. [concoquo, Lat.] in Medicine, to 
digest in the stomach, so as to form into chyle; to purify ; to 
heighten the quality of a thing by heat ; to ripen. 

CONCOCTION, s. | concoctio, Lat.] in Medicine, the 
change which the food undergoes in the stomach ere it be con- 
verted into chyle ; maturation, or heightening the powers or 
qualities of a thing by heat. 

CONCO'LOUR, a. [concolor, Lat.] of one colour, without 
variety. 

CONCOMITANCE, or CONGO MITANCY, s. [from 
concomitor , Lat.] united to; attendieg; inseparable from; 
accompanying ; subsistence together witn another. 

CONCO'MITANT, s. a companion ; an attendant. 

CONCO'MITANT, a. conjoined with ; concurrent with ; 
coming and going with, as collateral ; not causative or conse- 
quential. 

CONCO'MITANTLY, ad. accompanying; in the manner 
of an attendant; in company with others. 

To CONCO'MITATE, v. a. [ concomitor , Lat.] to attend ; to 
be joined inseparably with another. 

3 G 
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CO NCORD, s. [concordia, Lat.] agreement between per- 
sons and things; a compact ; the suitableness of one tiling to 
another ; peace, union, or mutual kindness, fn Grammar, 
that part wherein words are made to agree in number, person, 
ami gender, &e. In Music, the relation of two sounds, that 
are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in succession 
or consonance. 

CONCORDANCE, s. [concordantia, Lat.] agreement. A 
dictionary to the Holy Scriptures, wherein all the words are 
ranged alphabetically, and the various places where they occur 
referred to, 

CONCORDANT, part . [coucordans, Lat.] agreeing with ; 
consistent with ; correspondent. In Music, consisting of con- 
cords or harmonies ; harmonious. 

CONCORDATE, s. [concordat, Fr.] a compact; conven- 
tion ; or a society held together by a common discipline, or 
statutes. 

CONCORPORAL, a . [from con uud corpus, Lat.] of the 
same body. 

To (NONCORPORATE, r. a. to unite, bli nd, or mix 
several things together, so as to form one mass, system, 
&c. 

CONCOURSE, s. [concursus, Lat.] a crowd, or several 
persons assembled together in one place ; the point wherein 
two bodies meet together; the force or action with which two 
or more bodies meet together. 

CONCREMA'TION, s. [from concrcmo , Lat.] the act of 
burning many things together. 

CO'NCREMENT, s. [from conrrvsco, Lat.] a mass formed 
by concretion; a collection of separate particles. 

CONCRE'SCENCE, s. [from cottcrrsco , Lat.] the act or 
quality of growing by the union of separate particles. 

To CONCRETE,' r. a. [ concrcsco , Lat.) to foiui from an 
union of several particles or bodies ; to unite several masses 
or particles in one body. Xeutcrly, to coalesce, cohere, or 
Join together, so as to form one mass. 

CONCRETE, a. formed into one mass by the union or 
cohesion of several particles or substances. In Logic, 
not abstract ; a concrete term is that which, while it expresses 
the quality, expresses, implies, or refers to, some subject or 
substance in which it adheres, and is generally the same* as a 
noun adjective in grammar. 

CONCRETE, s. an assemblage or mixture; a 1 1 dy or 
mass composed of several particles or principles. 

CONCRETELY, ad. in such a manner a.j to include the 
substance with the quality ; not abstractly. 

CONCRETENESS, s. curdling; coagulation ; or the ga- 
thering several fluids into a solid mass. 

CONCRETION, s . the act whereby a soft body becomes 
hard, or the particles of a fluid become fixed, so as not to yield 
to the touch ; the coalition, or uniting of several particles so 
as to form one mass ; the mass itself. 

CONCRE'TIVE, a. that has the power of uniting s- veral 
particles together, so as to form 011c mass ; that has the power 
of turning a fluid into a solid ; that has the power of producing 
coagulation, or the curdling of a fluid body. 

CONCRKTURE, s. a mass formed by the cohesion of se- 
veral particles, or by coagulation. 

CONCLTJINAGE, | concubinage, Fr.] the act of living 
or cohabiting with a woman not married. 

CO'NCUBLNJK, s. [conadjiun, Lat.] a wainan who is kept 
by a man, aud lives with him, though not married to him ; a 
kept mistress. 

To CONCli LCATE, v. a. to tread or trample under foot. 

CONCULCATlON, s. trampling with the feet. 

CONCLi'PISCENCE, s. \concupiscentia , Lat.] an inordi- 
nate desire of women ; lust; lechery; lewduess. 


CONCU PISCENT, part , [co«cw»i**n 5 , Lat] lustful ; hav . 
ing an irregular appetite after carnal things; libidinous. 

CONCU PISCE'NTI AL, a. relating to concupiscence. 

CONCUPI'SCIBLE, a. [concnpiscibilis, Lat.] that may be 
desired ; that raises, excites, or exerts desire. 

To CONCU R, v. w. [cowcurro, Lat.] to meet together ; to 
agree; to join in one action or design; applied to several per- 
sons; to unite with ; to be conjoined with; to contribute to 
the effecting one common event or design. 

CONCURRENCE, or CONCURRENCY, s. assistance; 
union; conjunction; association; agreement; united efforts 
to promote any design ; agreement in any opinion or senti- 
ment; joint right ; combination of many agents or circumstances. 

CONCURRENT, part . [concurrens, Lat.] acting in con- 
junction or together; promoting the same design. 

CONCU RRENT, s. that which contributes to the perform- 
ance of a design ; equal claim ; join right. 

CONCUSSION, s . [concussio, Lat.] the act of putting a 
thing into a violent motion ; shaking; agitation. 

CONCIJ SSI YE, «. [concussus, Lat.] that has the power or 
quality of shaking; tremefactive. 

To COM), CON, or CONN, i mi. in Sea Language, to 
guide or conduct a ship in her right course. 

To CONDEMN, v. a. [condnnno, Lat.] to pass sentence 
against a person, whereby he is subject to punishment ; to 
censure, to blame, to find fault with. 

CONPEMNABLK, a. that may be blamed, found fault 
with, or is subject to the sentence of a judge. 

CONDEMNATION, .s. [condemnation Lat.] passing or pro- 
nouncing sentence against a person, whereby be is subject to 
punishment or penalty, either in respect to person, fortune, or 
hie. Figuratively, the state of a person on whom sentence has 
been passed. 

CONDEMNATORY', a. having the force of condemning, 
or subjecting a person to punishment or censure. 

CONDE'MNER, s. the person who condemns, censures, 
blames, or finds fault with. 

CONDE'NSABLE, a. that is capable of being made more, 
solid, or forced into a smaller compass. 

To CONDE NSATE, v. a. [comlenso, Lat.] to make more 
solid or thick by compression or force, applied to fluids. 

CONDENSATE, a . made thicker or more solid by com- 
pression or external force ; condensed ; compressed. 

CONDENSATION, s. the act of bringing the parts of a 
body closer to each other, and increasing their contact, whereby 
the body is rendered more dense, compact, and heavy; oppo- 
site to rarefaction. 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [condcvso, Lat.] to make any body 
more thick, compact, or weighty, by increasing the contact of 
its particles; applied by some only to the effect of cold, but by 
others used for compression, or the effects of external force, 
which diminishes the si/e of the pores of a body, and renders 
if, i onseqiientlv, more solid. Neuterly, to grow* thick, applied 
to the edi cts of cold on fluids ; to become solid and weighty, 
by shrinking to a narrower compass. 

* (‘ON DENSE, a. thickened ; close; compact; become 
more solid by the effect of cold, or compression. 

CONDE NSER, s. a pneumatic engine, by means of which 
an unusual quantity of air may be forced into a small space, 
or by which three, four, or five atmospheres may be injected, 
more than a thing would contain naturally. 

CON DENSITY, s. the state of a fluid, whose parts arc 
fixed so as not to give way to the touch, by cold, coagulation, 
or compression. Thickness, applied to consistence. 

CO N DEBS, s. persons who stand on some eminence to 
give notice to fishers which way a shoal of herrings takes. See 
Balk hum. 
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To CONDESCEND, ?-. n. [condescendo, Lat.] to lay aside 
the dignity of rank, in order to make one’s self agreeable to, 
or oa a level with, inferiors ; to behave with familiarity to in- 
teriors ; to stoop ; to submit. To concur with. 

CONDESCENDENCE, s. [condescend ancc, Fr.] an act 
whereby a person in authority lays aside the difference of rank, 
in order to converse freely with his inferiors ; a granting some 
favour to a person ; or consenting to yield him some advan- 
tage which he could not demand. 

CONDESCENDINGLY, a d. in such a manner as to lay 
aside the claims of authority and dignity; or to yield up a 
right, or consent to a request, from a principle of good nature 
and generosity; by way of voluntary humiliation. 

CONDESCENSION, s. the behaviour of a superior, where- 
by he treats one of lower rank as his equal, and grants him 
favours he cannot demand ; voluntary humiliation. 

CONDESCENSIVE, a. courteous"; treating inferiors with- 
out distance; affable, and ready to serve or grant any favour, 
or forego a right to serve or oblige another. 

CONDI'GN, kon-diuc, a. f condif/nus, Lat.] worthy; suitable 
to ; merited ; deserved, or proportionable to ; generally ap- 
plied to the punishments due to a person for his crimes. 

CONDIGN LY, ad. in a manner suitable to a person’s 
crimes ; deservedly. 

CON DI G N NESS, s. proportion; suitableness to a person’s 
crimes ; agreeablciiess to deserts. 

CONDIMENT, s. [condimentnm, Lat.] seasoning, sauce; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent taste. 

To CON DITE, v. a . [condio, Lat.] to preserve or pickle. 

CONDITION, s. [conditio, Lat.] a quality or properly 
which determines the nature of a thing; an attribute or acci- 
dent, in a logical sense. Habit, temperature, or complexion. 
A moral quality ; virtue or vice. State, or tin? circumstance 
ui‘ person or fortune. Rank. The terms of any contract, 
bargain, or agreement; stipulation; bond; compact. Figu- 
ratively, a writing containing the terms of an agreement. 

To CONDITION, r. n. to stipulate; to make terms. 

CONDITIONAL, a. to be performed on certain terms ; 
not absolute, but. subject to certain limitations. 

CONDITIONALLY, ad. on ccituiu terms or limitations. 

CONDITIONARY, a. stipulated ; bargained ; to be done 
as a means of acquiring any thing. 

To CON DI'TIONATE, r. a. to make conditions for; to 
regulate by* or perform on, certain conditions; to qualify. 

CON DI'TIONATE, a . established and grounded on cer- 
tain terms and conditions. 

CONDITIONED, a. having qualities either good or bad. 

To CONDO'LE, r. n. [condo/co, Lut.| to lament with those 
who grieve for any misery, misfortune, or calamity. Actively, 
to bewail a misfortune with another. 

(.'ON DO' LEM ENT, s. grief; sorrow; mourning for any 
loss or misfortune. Lamentation with others. 

OONDO'LENCE, s. [condolancc. Fr. | a sympathizing grief 
arising from the misfortunes of another, which expresses itself 
by lamenting with the person in distress. 

CONDO LEK, s. one who expresses a complimental con- 
cern for the sorrow of another, and the cause which occasions 
it ; one who sympathizes in the griefs of another. 

CONDONATION, s. [condonation Lat.j a pardoning; a 
forgiving. 

To CONDUCE, v. n. f conduce, Lat.j to promote an end 
Lv acting conjointly ; to contribute to some purpose. 

CONDU'CIBLE, a. [conducibiHs, Lat.j having a power of 
conducing to, or promoting a design. Used for two or more 
causes operating to one cud. 

CONDU'CIYE, a. that lias a tendency, power, or quality 
to promote or produce any end ; contributive. 


CONDU'CIVENESS, s. the quality of promoting or con- 
tributing to the production of some end. 

CONDUCT, s. [ conduit , Fr.J management, or tenor of 
actions ; the act of commanding an army ; convoy, or escort- 
ing with a guard ; the guard convoying, securing, or escorting; 
a warrant by which a convoy is appointed ; behaviour ; or a 
series of actions regulated by some standard. 

To CONDU'CT, v . a. [ conduire , Fr.] to accompany a per- 
son in order to shew him his way to any place; to direct, lead, 
or guide; to usher or introduce ; to manage; to head an army, 
or command a body of troops. Synon. We conduct and 
(j tiidc those who know not the way ; we lead those who can- 
not or rare not to go by themselves. We conduct an affair. 
We i/vidc a traveller. We lead an infant. 

CONDUCTITIOUS, «. [conductitius, Lat.] hired; em- 
ployed for wages. 

CONDUCTOR, s. [conductor, Lat.] a guide, or one who 
shews another the way ; a h adcr or commander ; a manager; 
or one who transacts an ail’air. In Surgery, an instrument 
which serves to conduct the knife in the operation of cutting 
for the stone, and in laying open sinuses and fistulas. It is 
also called a gorget. Conductors, in electrical experiments, 
arc those bodies that receive and communicate electricity; and 
those that repel it are called nun conductors. 

CON DU'CTR ESS, s. a woman who directs or leads a 
person, or carries on any undertaking; a directress. 

CONDUIT, s. [ conduit , Fr. j a canal, or pipes made use of 
for the conveyance of water at a distance from the reservoir or 
spiing head; an aqueduct; a place furnished with a cock, 
whence people are publicly supplied with water. 

( ION DUPLICATION, s. [cendupticutio, Lat.] a doubling; 
a duplicate. 

CONE, 6*. [Vwi'or. Th ku I'm finatQ kvkXoc terri, Aristotle .] 
in Geometry, a solid body, whose base is a circle, ils upper- 
most part ending in a point: it resembles a sugar-loaf, and 
may be conceived as formed by the revolution of a triangle on 
one of its sides, as on an axis. The fruit of the fir-tree, con- 
taining seeds. 

To CON FA'BU LATE, v. n. [confabub, Lat.] to talk easily 
and with carelessness, together; to chat with a person. 

CONFABULATION, s. [con/dbu/atio, Lat.] easy, familial, 
careless, cheerful talk with a person; chit-chat. 

CONFA'BULATORY, a. belonging to entertaining and 

careless conversation. 

CON FAR R EA'TION, s. [ confarrcatu) , Lat. from far, corn] 
the solemnization of maniage by eating bread together. 

To CONFECT, v. a. [from confect us % Jan.] to preserve 
fruit, \c. with sugar; to make into sweetmeats. 

CO NFECT, s. a sweetmeat ; a comfit. 

CONFECTION, «. [confa/iv, Lat.j the preserving fiuit or 
vegetables by means of elaiiticd sugar. In Pharmacy, any- 
thing prepart'd with sugar; a liquid or soft eleetuaiy; the as- 
semblage or union of dtHerent ingredients; a mixture. 

CONFE'CTlONARY, s. a place where eh gant food from 
different ingredients is made, or fruits are preserved. 

CONFECTIONER, s. one who makes and sills sweet- 
meats, or confections. 

CONFF/DERACY, s. [from confudtro , Lat.] a league, 
contract, or agreement, entered into by sevetal states and 
bodies of men for their mutual advantage and defence. 

To CONFEDERATE, r. a. [con/d th ro, Lat.] to unite in a 
league, or agree with, in order to accomplish some design. 

CO NFE DERATE, «. leagued, or united by some contract 
to accomplish some design. 

CONFEDERATE, s. one who enters into an *ngagr meat 
with another, for mutual assistance; an ally. 

CONFEDERATION, s. [confederation, Fr.] a league, o\\ 
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act whereby two or more persons oblige themselves to assist 
each other ; an alliance. 

To CONFE'R, v. n. [confero, Lat.] to discourse with a 
person on some important, grave, and slated subject ; to 
talk with a person on any subject, in order to come to a de- 
termination., Actively, to compare the sentiments of one per- 
son or author with those of another ; to give a thing which 
could not be claimed ; to bestow a favour ; to contribute or 
conduce. 

CONFERENCE, s. [< conference , Fr.] the act of discours- 
ing with anothei , in order to settle some point in dispute, or 
treat upon any subject in a public character; a tormal dis- 
course ; a meeting appointed for the discoursing of some point 
in debate; comparison, or examination of things by comparing 
them together. 

CON FERRER, s. he that discourses with another on some 
staled point ; he that bestows a favour on another. 

To CONFESS, v. a. [ confesser , Fr.] to acknowledge the 
having done something amiss. To disclose a person’s sins to 
a priest, in order to obtain absolution. To hear the confession, 
as a priest. To own. To avow; to profess. To grant. Not 
to dispute. To shew ; to approve ; to attest. 

CONFESSEDLY, ad. avowedly; indisputably; evidently. 

CONFESSION, s. the acknowledgment or owning a crime. 
Profession ; avowal. In the Romish Church, an acknowledg- 
ment of sins in private to a priest, in order to obtain absolu- 
tion. A formulary of faith. 

CONFESSIONAL, *. [Fr.] in the Romish Church, a little 
box or desk, wherein the priest takes the confession of a 
penitent. 

CONFESSION ARY, s. [confession uirr, Fr.] the confession 
chair or seat, wherein the priest sits to receive the confession 
of a penitent. 

CONFESSOR, s. [ confessrnr , Fr.] one who professes a 
religious sentiment or opinion in the face of danger, and amidst 
the most mud tortures. In the Romish Church, a priest, who 
is authorized to receive the confessions of penitents, and grant 
them absolution. He who confesses his sins. 

CONTEST, a. [a poetical word for conjessc/f] open; gene- 
rally known ; acknowledged, in a good sense. Notorious, in 
a bad sense. Not disputed ; apparent; evident. 

CONTESTLY, or CONFESSEDLY, ad. indisputably; 
evidently ; without doubt or concealment. 

CONTTCIENT, part, [corificiens, Lat.] causing or producing 
in company with some other person or thing. 

CONFIDANT, s. [confidant, Fr.] a person entrusted with 
the secrets of another, most commonly applied to those who 
are entrusted with affairs of lovers. 

To CONFI DE, v. n . [conjido, Lat.] to trust in, implying 
a strong persuasion or assurance of a person’s abilities to assist 
another, or his fidelity iu keeping a secret. 

CO NFIDENCE, s. [conjidentiu, Lat.] a strong assurance 
of the fidelity and ability of another ; reliance. When joined 
to the reciprocal pronouns himself &c. a strong assurance of 
the efficacy of a person's own abilities; security; a vicious 
and assuming boldness ; want of modesty. Consciousness of 
innocence ; firmness of integrity ; honest boldness. 

CONFIDENT, part, [confident. I/at.] assured of a truth 
beyond any possibility of doubt ; positive ; secure of success ; 
without fear of a miscarriage ; without suspicion ; bold to a 
vice ; dogmatical ; affirmative. 

CONFIDENTIAL, a. worthy of confidence ; in confidence. 

CONFIDENTIALLY, ad. iu a confidential manner. 

CONFIDENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to discover no 
fear of a miscarriage ; securely ; positively ; dogmatically. 

CO'NFIDENTNESS, s. a favourable opinion of one’s own 
judgment ; assurance ; confidence. 


CONFIGURATION, s. [i configuration , Fr.] the order in 
which the particles of bodies are united together ; the form of 
a body made by the order in which the particles are united 
together. In Astronomy, a delineation of the relative situ- 
ations of the satellites of any of the planets at any given time. 
Tlie face of the horoscope, according to the aspects of the 
sun, moon, and planets, towards each other, at any given 
time, made use of by astrologers in the foretelling of future 
events. 

To CONFI GURE, v. n. [confiyaro, Lat.] to dispose or form 
by uniting in a particular manner. 

‘CONFINE, s. [conjinis, Lat.] a limit; border; edge; or 
utmost verge of a thing or place. 

CO NFINE, a. [co /{finis, Lat.] bordering upon, applied to 
places ; it implies that the one begins where the other ends. 
Touching ; adjoining ; or contiguous. 

To CON FI NE, v. n. [from eonjinis, Lat.] to border upon; 
to touch; to he contiguous to. Actively, to bound ; to limit; 
to inclose ; to shut up ; to restrain ; to imprison ; to immure; 
to keep at home ; not to quit, or m gleet. 

CO'NFINELESS, a. boundless; without limits, end, or 
pause. 

CONFI NEMENT, s. the act of restraining a person fiom 
going abroad ; the act of enclosing a person in prison ; the 
state of a person in prison, or kept at home without liberty of 
going abroad; restraint; incarceration. 

" CON FI NER, $. a person who lives at the extremity, or on 
the borders of a country. One who deprives another of the 
liberty of walking abroad, or shuts him up in a prison. 

(.‘(INFINITY, s. [eunjinitas, Lat.] nearness; contiguity; 
neighbourhood ; likeness. 

to CONFIRM, r.a. [confinno , Lat.] to put beyond doubt, 
by additional proofs; to settle a person in an office ; to fix; 
to complete ; to render perfect; to admit to the lull privileges 
of a Christian by imposition of hands. 

CONFI RMABLE, a. that is capable of incontestable evi- 
dence; capable of confirmation nr pi oof. 

CONFIRMATION, «. tin? act of establishing any person 
Or thing in a place or office; an additional or new proof m 
evince the truth of a thing or opinion beyond doubt or ennhn- 
diction ; a proof which brings comictmn. An ecclesi.oise 
rite, whereby a person, arrived to years ot discietion, mint i- 
takes the performance of every pait of the baptism. »l \o\\, 
made for him by his godfathers and godmother. 

CONFIRMATORY s. [confirmatory Lat.] one who proves 
a thing beyond doubt ; an all ester. 

CONFIRMATORY, a. establishing, or giving such ad- 
ditional proof as may increase the certainty or probability of 
any fact or action. Relating to the rite of confirmation. 

CO N F I RM E 1 ) NESS, s. a quality implying certainty, when 
applied to evidence ; and inveteracy or strength, not easily to 
be surmounted, when used ot habits. 

CONFI RMER, s. one who establishes an opinion or fact 
by new evidence or proofs ; one who establishes or secures a 
person in the possession of any dignity. 

CONFISCABLE, a. [from confisco, Lat.] liab.e to be 
seized on as a fine, or in punishment for some crime. 

To CO NFISCATE, v. a. [conjisco, Lat.] to seize on private 
property, and convert it either to the use ot the chief magis- 
trate or of the public, by w T ay of punishment. 

CONFISCATION, s. [confiscation Lat.] the seizing of pri- 
vate property on account of some crime, and eonveiting it to 
the use of the chief magistrate or ot the public. 

CO'NFITENT, s. [from conjitens , Lat.] one confessing; 
one who confesses his faults. 

CO NFITURE, s. [Fr. from confcctura , Lat.] a swcct-mcat; 
a confection ; a comfit. 
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To CONFI X, v . a. [configo, Lat.] to fix down; to fasten. 

Or else for ever be cotijixed here.” — Shaft. 

CONFLA'GRANT, part . [conjlagrans, Lat.] burning togc- 
her ; involved in a general fire. 

CONFLAGRATION, s. [conflagration Lat.] a general fire, 
spreading over a large space, and involving several things in its 
flame. Generally used for that fire which shall consume all 
things, and change the face of nature. 

CONFLATION, ®. [ conflaiio , Lat.] the act of blowing seve- 
ral wind instruments at the same time. The casting and melt- 
ing of metal. 

CONFLE'XURK, ®. [ conflcxura , Lat.] a bending or turning. 

To CONFLI'CT, •. w. [ corifligo , Lat.] to strive, or struggle 
in ordef to get victory, applied to persons and things. 

CONFLICT, s. [. conflictus , Lat.] a combat, or fight between 
two, seldom used of a general battle ; a contest or strife ; con- 
tention ; a struggle between opposite qualities. An agony or 
pang, wherein nature seems to struggle hard against suffering 
and pain. 

CONFLUENCE, s. [from confluo , Lat.] an uniting of two 
or more streams or rivers ; the act of crowding or coining in 
great numbers to one place ; a concourse, or a multitude ga- 
thered into one place. Collection ; concurrence. 

CONFLUENT, /jarf. [conflnuns, Lat.] running one into an- 
other; meeting or mixing together. 

CONFLUX,®, [nmjfuxiot Lai.] the uniting or union of seve- 
ral streams or rivois. Figuratively, a crowd, a great number 
of persons collected together. 

CONFO RM, a. [coiifurmis. Lat.] assuming the same form 
or quality as another ; like; similar; resembling. 

To CONFO RM, v. /. [conform a, Lat.] to reduce to the 
same form or manner as another ; to render one’s actions agree- 
able to any particular rule. Neuterly, to comply with ; to 
yield: with to. 

CONFO'RMABLK, a. having the same form; agreeable, 
suitable, consistent; compliant, or submissive to authority. 

CONFO RMABLY, ad. agreeably; with compliance. 

CONbOBMA'TION, s. [conformatio, Lat.] the particular 
union or order of the parts of a body, and their disposition to 
make a whole ; the act of producing suitableness, or conformity 
to any thing. 

CONFORMIST ', ft. one who complies with the mode of wor- 
ship used by the church of England. 

CONFORMITY, s. likeness; resemblance; the act of re- 
gulating one’s actions to some law ; consistency; compliance 
With the worship of the established church. 

CON FORT A'TlON, s. [from conforfo , a low Latin word] col- 
lation of strength ; corroboration. 

To CONFOUND, v. a. [confundo, Lat.] to mingle things so 
that their forms or natures cannot be distinguished; to substi- 
tute or make use of one word for another, which conveys dif- 
ferent ideas ; to puzzle or perplex the mind by indistinct ideas, 
or words used in an indeterminate manner; to amaze, astonish, 
and render unable to reply ; to destroy. 

CONFOUNDED, part, hateful; prodigious; a low word, 
to express any thing in the superlative degree. 

CONFOUNDEDLY, ad. shamefully; hatefully; a low or 
ludicrous word. 

CONFOU'NDER, s. one who perplexes, astonishes, or de- 
stroys. One who terrifies, or alarms. 

CONFRATE'RNITY, s. [cow and / rater nit as , Lat.] a brother- 
hood; or body of men united for some religious purpose. 

CONFRICATION, s. [from con and frico , Lat.] the act of 
rubbing. 

To CONFRONT, v. a. [ confrontcr , Fr.] to stand directly 
opposite to ; to stand face to face ; to oppose ; to set in oppo- 
sition ; to contrast ; to compare one thing with another. 


CONFRONTATION, ®. [Fr.] the act of opposing one evi- 
dence to another. 

To CONFU'SE, (the® in this word and its derivatives is 
sounded like z) v. a . [from confusus, Lat.] to put in disorder ; 
to make irregular ; to perplex by indistinct ideas, or by using 
words without any determinate signification. 

CONFU'SEDLY, ad . in an indistinct manner ; mixed, op- 
posed to separate; perplexed, or not clear; without any order; 
iuohscure, indistinct, or unintelligible terms. 

CONFU'SEDNESS, s. want of distinctness or dearness; 
want of order or regularity. 

CONFU SION, s. an irregular, careless, or disorderly mix- 
ture; tumult; disorder; the using words without any precise 
meaning; overthrow; destruction; astonishment; distraction 
of mind ; hurry of ideas. 

CON FU'TABLE, a. that may be shewn to be false or ground- 
less ; possible to be disproved. 

CONFUTATION, s. [confutation Lat.] the act of destroying 
the arguments of another, by shewing them to be false, incon- 
clusive, or groundless ; disproof. 

To CONFUTE, v. a. [ confuto , Lat.] to destroy the force of 
an argument ; to shew the proofs of an adversary to be ground- 
less, inconclusive, sophistical, or false. 

CONGE', kon-jee, s. \conyt, Fr.] an action shewing respect, 
compliment, or submission, consisting in bowing the body, in 
men ; and in women, in sinking with the knee bent, or making 
a courtesy ; leave, or the action of taking leave. Conge d'thri , 
Fr. i. e. leave of election, in (’anon Law, is the king’s permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to choose a bishop when the see is 
vacant. In Architecture, a moulding in form of a quailrr 
round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate two membeis 
from each other; such is that which joins the shaft of the co- 
lumn to the cincture. 

To CONGEAL, r. a. [congcla, Lat.] to change or thicken 
any fluid by cold. Figuratively, to thicken any fluid, applied 
generally to the blood. Neuleilv, to grow thick. 

CONGE'ALABLK, a. that may grow thick by cold. 

CONGK'ALMENT, s. the clot or thick mass formed by cold ; 
concretion. 

CONGELATION, ®. the act of freezing, or producing such 
a change in a fluid body, that it grows thick, or its pat tides 
become fixed like those of a solid body. 

CO NGENER, s. [from iong(nn\ Lat.] a thing of the same 
kind or nature. 

CONGENEROUS, a. of the same genus or species, mixing 
from the same principle; proceeding from the same cau^e. 
Used only by scientific writers. 

CONGE NIAL, a. [row anti gcntns % Lat.J partaking of the 
same genus, of the same natuie, disposition, or kind. 

CONGEN1 A'l.lTY, s. a partaking of the same genus, nature, 
or disposition ; cognation of mind or nature. 

CONGK'N I A BLENT, SS, s. a sameness of disposition. 

CONGE'XITK, (t. [ri»////r//?7w.v, Lat.] of the same birth; Ixnn 
with another; connate; begotten together. 

CONGER, fin this word the g has a hard sound before c) s. 
[congrns, Lat.] a large eel, frequenting salt waters. 

CONGE'RIES, s. [Lat.J a mass consisting of smaller bodies 
heaped together. 

To CONGE ST, v. a. [ congcro , Lat.] to heap up ; to gather 
together. 

CONGESTION, s. [congcslio, Lat.] in Surgery, a collection 
of matter gathered together in any part of the body. 

CONG I ARY,®. [ congiarium , from congius , Lat.] a gift dis- 
tributed by the Roman emperors, consisting originally of corn 
and oil, afterwards of money. 

To CONGLA'CIATE, v. n . [from conglaciatus , Lat.] to turn 
to ice ; to freeze. 

H 
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CONGLACIA'TION, s. the changing into ice; the state of 
& thing changed into ice. Vitrifying, or turning into glass. 

CO'NGLETON, a town of Cheshire, seated on the river 
Dane, with a population of about 9350 souls. It is governed 
by a mayor, and has a market on Saturday, and manufac- 
tures of leather gloves, cotton, and silk; the silk-mill employ- 
ing 700 persons. It is 7 miles S. of Macclesfield, and 101 N. 
W. of Londou. 

CO'NGO, or Lower Guinea , a large tract of country on the 
W. coast of Africa, extending from the equator to 17 degrees 
S. lat. and containing the countries of Loango, Congo Proper, 
Angola, and Bengui la. It is bounded on the W. by the Atlan- 
tic, on the N. by Benin and Makoko, on the K. by parts un- 
known; and on the S. by Brmba. During the winter it rains 
almost every day, but in the summer season the weather is con- 
stantly serene. In the inland deserts are elephants, tigers, 
leopards, monkeys, serpents of a monstrous length, rattle- 
snakes, vipers, dangerous white ants, scorpions, and other 
venomous insects, both dying and reptile; and, in the river 
Zaire, crocodiles and river-horses. Near the Coast the soil is 
fertile, producing various kinds of fruits, besides palm-trees, 
from whieh wine and oil are obtained. Many of the inhabit- 
ants worship the sun, moon, and stars, and different kinds of 
animals; others have embraced the religious profession of tin* 
Portuguese, who have many settlements, as well inland as on 
the coast. They are skilful in weaving cotton cloth, and carry 
on the traffic in slaves, ivory, cassia, fruits, ami other produce 
ot the country. The culture of the ground is entirely the bu- 
siness of slaves and women ; and the. hoc is the only instru- 
ment. The principal rivers are the Zaire, the Daudo, iheCo- 
anza, the Vambra, <Vc. 

To CO NGLOBATE, »». a. [conglubo, Lat.] to unite or ga- 
ther in the form of a globe or ball. 

CO NGLOlLVI E, p art. \eitnylobntm, Lat. | moulded into a 
ball, of which the libres arc not distinctly visible. 

CO' NGLO LATELY, ad. in a globular form. 

To CONGLO'BE, r. n. f eonylobo, l.at.j to consolidate in a 
firm round ball; to gather into a round mass. 

J o CONGLOMERATE, r. a. [rony/omero, Lat.] to gather 
several things into a round mass. 

CONGLO'M KR ATE, pro*/. \eonglamerntns, Lat.] gathered 
into a round ball or mass, so that tilt: compounding bodies ap- 
pear distinct. Figuratively, twisted or collected together. 

CONGLOM ER.VTION,*. a collection of matter into a loose 
loiimlhali; intertexture; mixture. 

'io CONGLL TIN ATE, v. a. \eonylntino, Lat.] to glue, ce- 
ment, or join fast together bv any viscous, sticking, or glutinous 
substance. Neuterly, to stick or coin re together. 

CONGLUTINATION, s. the a* t of sticking together ; tin* 
act of uniting and fastening the lips of a wound together. 

( X )N T GLU TI NATIVE, a. having the power of sticking toge- 
tb'T, or uniting the lips of a wound. 

CONGLUTIN A'TOR. that which has the power of making 
things cohere, or of imiting wounds. 

CONOR A TULA N'f, a. rejoicing in participation; express- 
imj paitieipation of another’s joy. 

t X)NG R.YTU LATE, part. [conyrnfulans, Lat.] rejoicing 
with another; expressing one’s rejoicing with anollu r. 

To CONGRATULATE, v.a. [yratidor, Lat.] to express joy 
on the good success or advantage of another. 

CONOR ATULATION, s. the act of expressing joy on ac- 
count of the success or happiness of another. 

CONGRATULATORY, a. expressing joy for the good for- 
tune of another. 

To CONTI REET, v. n. to salute together, implying the mak- 
ing and returning of a compliment. Not. in use. 

To CO'N G R EG ATE, v. a. [ conyrryo , Lat.] to collect seve- 


ral things into the same mass, or several poisons into the same 
place. Neuterly, to assemble, meet, or come together. 

CON G REG ATE, a . [ conyreyatus , Lat.] compact; collect- 
ed close together; forming one mass or body. 

CONGREGATION, s. a collection; the act of collecting. 
In Medicine, that degree of mixture wherein the particles of a 
Huid meet, or touch only in a point; a collection or mass of se- 
veral particles. In Divinity, an assembly of people met toge- 
ther for religious worship. In Church Ilistory, an assembly of 
several ecclesiastics, constituting and forming a body ; a con- 
vocation. 

CONGREGATIONAL, a. belonging to an assembly or eon- 
gregatiun. Public; general. 

CO NGRESS, s. [conyressus, Lat.] a shock, or conflict ; a 
meeting of ceremony ; a coming together; sexual union; an 
appointed meeting for the settling of affairs between different 
nations. The Congress, in America, is the legislative assembly 
of delegates from the United States. 

CONGRE'SSI VE, a . meeting together ; encountering. 

To CONGRUK, r. n. \conyruo 9 Lat.] to agree; to suit to 
import ; to heroine. 

CONGRUENCE, s. | eonyrurvtia, Lat.] agreement; tin 
suitableness of one thing to another; consistency. 

CONG BLENT, a. | congruous, Lat.] agreeing; correspond- 
ent ; consistent ; fitting. 

CONGRl ITY, 5. fitness; suitableness of one thing to an- 
other; o<»nd>te lie* y ; pertinence; agrecahlcness. In Geometry, 
applied to figures or lines, which meet or correspond exactly 
when applied to, or laid over each other. 

CONGRUOUS, a. \conyruus , Lat.] agreeable to ; consistent 
with; suit'd or proportionate ; rational; lit; suitable. 

CO'NGBUOl SLY, ad. in such a manner as to agree or he 
consist! nt with, applied to sentiments; suitably. 

CONIC, or CO MCAL, a. [« onions, Lat.] having the form 
of a cone, sugar loaf, or round pyramid. Come Motion, in 
Geometry, the cuive line aiising from the section of a cone 
by a jil.i n *. 

CO NIC ALLY, ml. in form of a cone, or sugar-loaf. 

CO'NR’ALNESS, s. the state or (pialily which partakes ef 
the properlii'S of a cone. 

CONICS, CONIC-SEC TONS, t s. that pait of Ccoiiiclrv 
whieh considers the cone, and the curves arising from its 
section*. 

To CONTEXT, e. n. [from nm i<cfn m, Lat.] to guess at a 
thing. Aclivilv, to throw ; to cast together. 

CON.) E CT< )R, s. a guc^ser; a ennjerturcr. 

( < )N.1E'(T’UR ABLE, a. being the object of conjecture ; that 
11IS.1V he guess* d. 

CONJECTI R.AL, a. depending on, or determined from un- 
certain principles, or by mere guess. 

CONJ K( TUBA'LITY, s. that whieh is inferihle only from 

guess. 

CONTE'CTURALLY, ad. by guess; hv ronjccliire. 

CON.) E'CTUR K,.s*. [ce///>c7/ov/,Lut. ) an inference drawn firm 
uncertain principles; a guess ; imperfect knowledge, idea, or 
notion ; preponderance of opinion without proof. 

To CONJECTURE, r. a. to guess. 

CONJECTURER, s. a gucsser; one who forms opinion 
without, proof. 

CONTFEROUS, a. f conns and ftro, Lat..] in Botany, hear- 
ing a fruit resembling a cone, as the fir, pine, and beech. 

To CONJO IN, v. a. [conjoindrr, Fr. ] to join together; to 
unite togrtln-r in friendship; to knit or join together in mar- 
riage. NViitcrly, to take part, with another in any action. 

CONJOINT, part. | conjoint, Fr.] united; connected; asso- 
ciated. In Music, apnlied to two or more sounds heard at the 
same time 
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CONJOINTLY, ad . together ; in union, opposed to apart or 
separate ; connectedly ; in association ; jointly. 

CO'NJUGAL, a, [ conjugalis , Lut.] belonging to marriage. 

CO'NJUGALLY, ad . consistently with married people. 

To CO'NJUGATE, v. a. [ conjugo , Lat.] to unite; to join in 
marriage. In Grammar, to decline verbs through their various 
terminations of tenses, persons, and moods. 

CO'NJUGATE, s. [conjuf/atus, Lat..] in Grammar, agreeing 
in derivation with another word, and resembling it in its sense 
and meaning. Conjugate diameter , or axis, in Conics, is the 
shortest of the two diameters bisecting the other, or a right 
line bisecting the. transverse diameter of an ellipsis. 

CONJUGATION, 5 . [conjugatio, Lat.] a couple, pair, or 
two things of the same sort joined together. The act of uniting, 
or joining together; union. In Grammar, an orderly distribu- 
tion of the tenses, persons, and moods of verbs, according to 
their different terminations or inflections. 

CONJUNCT, part, [conjunctus, Lat.] joined with another; 
concurring ; united. 

CONJUNCTION, s. \conjunc.tio, Lat.] the uniting two 
things together ; association. Figuratively, a league or con- 
federacy. In Astronomy, the meeting of two planets in the 
same degree, minute, and second of the zodiac. In Grammar, 
a word used to connect the clauses of a period or sentence to- 
gether, and to indicate reciprocal relation. 

CONJUNCTIVE, a. [conjunct ic us, 1/at.] closely united. In 
Grammar, the mood of a verb, used subsequently to a con- 
junction ; connected together; as a conjunction. 

CONJUNCTIVELY, ad, in union; operating together, op- 
posed to apart or separate. 

CONJUNCTIVENESS, s, the quality of uniting or joining 
two or more things together. 

CONJIJ'NCTLY, "d. jointly; together, opposed to apart. 

CONJUNCTURE, s, [cunjouclur*', Fr.J an union or meeting 
of several circumstances, or causes ; a critical or particular 
period of time; connection of several things foiming a whole ; 
mode of union ; consistency, or an union of qualities which 
can exist at the same* time in the same or different subjects. 
Synon. We know people on ) milieu lar occasions. We should 
demean ourselves according to the occurrence of the times. 
It is commonly the conjuncture that determines us which side 
to take. 

CONJURATION, s. the form of obliging a person to give 
his evidence. See A n.ir hat ion. Magic words, characters, 
ceremonies, charms, which are said to have the power of rais- 
ing the diad^rand devils. A plot ; a conspiracy. 

To CONJURE, v. a. [conjnro , Lat.] to entreat a person 
with the greatest earnestness, and by the respect he has to 
some dear person or sacred lving. Neuterlv, to conspire. 

To CO'NJURE, v, a, \ conjnro, Lat.] to influence by magic 
or enchantments ; to charm. Neuterly, to practise enchant- 
ments. 

CONJUREMENT, s. serious injunction; solemn demand. 

CO NJURER, s. an enchanter, or a person who makes use 
of magical charms ; an impostor, who pretends to have com- 
merce with the world of spirits, and by that means to he able 
to foretell the future events of a person’s life, to discover 
thieves, &c. Ironically, a man of sagacity. 

To CONN, r. a, [connan. Sax.] to learn or get without book. 
To give. See To Con. 

CONNA'SCENCE, s, [con. and nascor , Lat.] community of 
b.rth : act of uniting or growing together. 

CONNATE, a. [row and natus, 1/at.] born with; innate; 
bom at the same time as aunt her. 

CONNATURAL, a. [from con and natnra , Lat.] con- 
sistent with, or flowing from nature; of the same original or 
nature. 


CONNATURA'LITY, s. resemblance of nature; or essential 
resemblance and connection. Natural inseparability. 

CONNATUKA'LLY, ad. in such a manner as to be bom 
with, or innate. In co-existence with nature ; originally. 

CONNATURALNESS, s. the quality of being born with, 
or being innate or interwoven in our nature. 

CO N NAUGHT, the most westerly province in Ireland, con- 
taining the counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Galway, bounded on the W. and N. W. by the ocean, on the 
N. by Ulster, and on the E. and S. by Leinster and Munster. 
It contained in 1831, 1,348,072 inhabitants ; and is 130 miles 
in length, and 84 in breadth. It has no considerable rivers, 
besides the Shannon ; but has several convenient bays and 
creeks. It is fertile in many places, though thinly inhabited. 
The chief town is Galway. 

To CONNECT, v, a. [ connecto , Lat.] to join together 
by some intermediate means, alluding to the union formed 
by cement ; to join together the members of a period, or 
the arguments of a discourse, in such a manner as they 
shall have a mutual dependence 011 each other, like the links 
of a chain. 

CO.Y.Y I'CTICUT, one of the United States of America, 
90 miles long, and (iO broad; bounded on the W. by New 
York ; on the N. by Massaehusels ; on the E. by Rhode island; 
and on the S. and S. E. by the Sound, which divides it ftom 
Long Island. It is well cultivated, producing, with moderate 
labour, the necessaries and conveniences of life in abundance; 
and the population, by the late census, appealed nearly 
300,000. The inhabitants are of the religious denomination 
of Independent'*. Its piineipal rivers are the Connecticut, the 
lfoiisatunik, and the Thames. The river Connecticut rises in 
the N. part of N< vv Hampshire, enters Connecticut about 7 
mill s N. of Hart fold, and runs info the sea at the X. E. end 
of Long Island Sound. Between Walpole uu the K. and 
Westminster mi the \V. side of the liver, are the great 
falls, over which a bridge, 100 feet in length, was built 
in 1784, the first ever erected over this noble river, which 
is navigable above 40 miles for largo vessels, and much far- 
ther for small ones, llartfoid and Newhaveii aie the chief 

tow IIS. 

I ONNE'Cl ION, or CONNE XION, s, [cnN//r.re?, Lat.] a 
relation whereby one thing adheres to, and depends on, 
smother ; the act of fastening things together in sju h a manner 
that they may stick, as if joined bv cement, and dt pend on 
each other like the links of a chain ; dependence ; commerce ; 
union ; junction ; union fonned by inteiest. 

CONNK'CTIVE, a. having the power of joining diflerent 
things together, so as they may have a iiiufii.il dependence on 
each other. 

CONN ACTIVELY, ad, jointly; in union ; having mutual 
dependence on each other, arising liom union. 

To CON NEW, r. a. [count xutn, Lat.] to connect ; to join, 
link, or fasten several things to each other. 

CONNE'XIVE, a. that has the force of joining or uniting 
together; connective. Subtantively, a conjunction. 

CONNTYANCK, s. the beholding or seeing any fault without 
taking notice of it, or punishing the committer. 

To CONNI VE, v. n, [ connicco , Lat.] o wink ; to affect 
ignorance ; to pass by a fault without taking notice of it, or 
punishing the committer ; to forbear. 

CONNOISSEUR, s. [ Ur.] one who is perfectly acquainted 
with any object of know ledge or taste ; a perfect judge or critic. 
Sometimes used of a pretended critic. 

To CO' N NOTATE, v . a. [row and nota, Lat.] to designate 
something besides itself; to imply ; to infer. 

("ON NOTATION, s. implication of something besides itself 
inference ; illation. 
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To CONNOTE, v. a. [am and nota , Lat.] to imply; to sig- 
nify by implication ; to betoken ; to include. 

CONNU BIAL, a . [< connubialis , Lat.] relating to marriage ; 
conjugal ; matrimonial ; nuptial. 

CONOID, $. [from kwoeib'ic, Gr.] in Geometry, a solid 
body resembling a cone, excepting that it has an ellipsis instead 
of a perfect circle for its base. 

CONO'IDICAL, or CONOI'DAL, a. [from kujvoq and £t?oc, 
Gr.] approaching to a conic form. 

lo CONQUA'SSATE, v. a. [twi^wasso, Lat.] to shake or 
agitate with violence. Used only by technical writers. 

CONQUASSA'TION, s . violent motion ; agitation. 

To CONQUER, v. a. [ conquerir , Fr.] to subdue, overcome, 
or over-run by force of arms ; to vanquish ; to surmount ; to 
get the better of any difficulty ; to gain by conquest. Neu- 
terly, to obtain the victory. Synon. It requires courage and 
valour to conquer ; endeavour and resolution to subdue; pati- 
ence and perseverance to overcome. 

CONQUERABLE, a. possible to be overcome. Figura- 
tively, easily surmounted. 

CONQUEROR, s. a victor ; one who surmounts any diffi- 
culty ; one who subdues and ruins by force of arms. 

CONQUEST, s. [conqueste, old Fr.] the act of conquering 
or subduing by force of arms ; subjection ; the thing gained by 
victory ; victory or success in arms. 

CONSANGUINEOUS, a. [consanguincus, Lat.] near akin; 
of the same blood ; related by birth. 

CONSANGUINITY, s. [consanguinitas f Lat.] relation by 
blood ; descent from one father ; nearness of kin. 

CONSARCI NATION, s. [from cotisnrcino, to piece, Lat.] 
the act of patching together. 

CONSCIENCE, s. [conscicntia, Lat.] the act of judging of 
the nature of our actions, whether they be good or evil, imply- 
ing a comparison of them with some standard of moral action ; 
the determination of the mind with respect to the qualify of 
any action after its commission ; the knowledge of our own 
thoughts ; real sentiments ; private thoughts, used with in. 
Scruple or consciousness, used with make. 

CONSCIE NTIOUS, «. [from conscicntia , Lat.] scrupulous; 
examining eveiy thing according to the dictates of conscience, 
and acting conformably; exactly just. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY, ad. according to the direction of 
conscience. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, s. exactness or tenderness of 
conscience ; an excess of scrupulousness ; reasonableness. 

CONSCIONABLE, a. agreeable to the dictates of consci- 
ence ; just ; reasonable. 

CONSCIONABLENESS, s. equity ; reasonableness ; con- 
sistency with the dictates of conscience. 

CO'NSGJONABLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to the dictates 
of conscience ; justly ; reasonably, 

CONSCIOUS, a. [ consents , Lat.] inwardly sensible of 
a thing whereof it is possible to have a distant idea ; having 
the power of knowing our own thoughts or actions. Know- 
ing trom recollection or memory; knowing or understanding; 
bearing witness of, or sensible of, from the instigations of 
conscience. 

CO NSCIOUSL\, ad. sensibly ; or having the sensation of 
the operation of some faculty of the mind. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, s. the perception or sensation of what 
passes in a man’s own mind ; an internal aekn ^ledgemcnt or 
sense of guilt, or innocence. 

CONSCRIPT, a. [conscript us, Lat.] written or registered. 
Applied to the Roman fathers or senators, whose names 
were registrated in the list of the senate. A conscript , 
among the trench, is a modern term for a new-raised soldier 
or reciuit. 


CONSCRI PTION, s. [conscriptio, Lat.] an enrolling or re- 
gistering. 

To CONSECRATE, v . a. [co?isecro 9 Lat.] to dedicate or 
set apart to divine uses ; to sanctify or appropriate, as pleasing 
to the Deity. To canonize. 

CONSECRATE, part . [consecrutus, Lat.] set apart for 
divine uses ; dedicated to the service of God ; sacred. 

CONSECRATION, s. the act of appropriating, dedicating, 
or setting apart any common or profane thing to religious uses, 
by means of certain ceremonies or riles ; the beucdiciion of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament. 

CO N SEC RATO R, s. the person who perforins the rites by 
which a thing is appropriated to divine uses. 

CONSE'CTARY, a. [< consectarius , Lat.] following as a con- 
sequence ; consequent ; consequential. 

CONSE'CTARY, s. a proposition which follows from some 
preceding definition, lemma, axiom, or the like. 

CONSECUTION, s. [cousccutio, Lat.] a chain of conse- 
quences ; succession. In Astronomy, the monjh of consecution , 
or of progression, is the space between one conjunction of the 
moon with the sun to another. 

CONSECUTIVE, a. [c onscculif Fr.] following in an un- 
interrupted succession; following; immediately succeeding. 

CONSECUTIVELY, ad. after or following as an effect. 

CONSENSIOX, s. [( consensio , Lat.] agreement; accord. 

CONSE NT, s. [ consensus , Lat.] the act of yielding, or con- 
senting ; compliance with a request; agreement; concord; 
unity of sentiment ; harmony, or agreement of parts ; coherence 
with. Synon. We consent to the will of others by permitting ; 
we acquiesce in what is proposed by conforming; we agree to 
what is said by approving. 

To CONSENT, v. a. [consenting I.at.] to agree to; to pro- 
mote the same end ; to comply with a request ; to admit. 

CONSENTANEOUS, a . [conse/i/anfifir, Lat.] agreeable or 
suitable to ; consistent with. 

CONSENTANEOUSLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to; 
consistent with, or suitable to. 

CONSENTA'NEOtJSNESS, s. consistence ; agreeableness. 

CONSENTIENT, part . [consentiens y Lat.] universal; una- 
nimous ; general ; agreeing, or united in opinion. 

CO' N SEQUENCE, s. [consequential Lat.] the relation or 
connection between two propositions, whereof one follows or is 
deduced from the other ; that which follows from or is pro- 
duced by any cause, or principle ; event, effect, importance, 
moment, or concern ; consecution. 

CO NSEQUENT, part, [conseqnens, Lat.] following from 
some premises, applied to argument. Following as an effect. 

CONSEQUENT, s. the last proposition of an argument, 
deduced from or included in some preceding proposition ; an 
effect or that which proceeds from the operation of any cause; 
consequence. Consequent of a ratio , in Arithmetic, is the 
latter of the two terms, or that to which the antecedent is re- 
ferred ; thus in a, 6, or a to b; b is the consequent , and a the 
antecedent. 

CONSEQUENTIAL, a. [ consequents , Lat.] produced by a 
necessary chain of causes and effects ; deduced according to 
the rules of reason or logic ; conclusive ; conceited. 

CONSEQUENTIALLY, ad. deducing consequences, or 
making inferences ; according to the rules of reason or logic ; 
by consequence ; eventually ; in a regular series. 

CONSEQUENTIALNESS, s. regular consecution of dis- 
course. 

CO NSEQUENTLY, ad. by consequence ; necessarily ; in- 
evitably, from a necessary connection of effects to their causes ; 
in consequence ; pursuantly. 

CONSEQUENTNESS, s. regular connection of proposi- 
tions ; consecution of discourse. 
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CONSE'RVABLE, a. [from const.? vo, Lat.] capable of be- 
ing preserved, kept, or maintained. 

GONSE'RVANCY, s. [from conse?vans 9 Lat.] applied to 
the courts held by the lord mayor of London, for the preser- 
vation of the fishery on the river Thames, which are styled 
courts of conservancy, 

CONSERVATION, s. [conservation Lat.] the act of pre- 
serving bodies or systems from corruption or decay. Protec- 
tion ; continuance. 

CONSERVATIVE, or CONSERVATORY, a. having the 
power of preserving a thing from corruption or decay. 

CONSERVATOR, s. [Lat.] one who preserves from cor- 
ruption or decay ; an officer established for the preserva- 
tion of the privileges granted some cities ; or a person who 
is authorized to determine differences arising between the 
citizens. 

CONSF/RVATORY, s, [from conservo, Lat.] a place 
wherein a thing is kept in a manner suitable to its nature, as 
fish in a pond. A modern name for a groon-house. 

CO'NSKRVE, s. a sweetmeat made by bailing fruit in cla- 
rified sugar. In Pharmacy, a medicine in the form of an elec- 
tuary, made of the leaves ;»f flowers, beat with sugar in a mor- 
tar. A place to keep and preserve vegetables in. 

To CONSERVE, v. a. [conscrvo, Lat ] to preserve wi bout 
loss or detriment. To candy or preserve fruit. 

CONSE RVE!!, s, a layer up ; a repositor; one that pre- 
serves any thing from loss or diminution. A preparer of con- 
serves. 

CONSF/SSION, [ctwscssio, Lat.] a sitting together. 

CONSE'XKOH, s. [Lat.] one who sits with another. 

To CONSl'DEU, v. a, [coHsiflrrOj Lat.] to think much on a 
thing ; to revolve often in the mind ; to meditate on. To 
view with attention. To determine or resolve after weighing 
the consequences of an action. To remark ; to call to mind ; 
to observe. To respect; not to despise. To requite ; tore 
ward for his trouble. Neuterly, to think maturely; to deli- 
berate. To doubt ; to hesitate. 

CONSIDERABLE, a. worthy of notice, regard, or atten- 
tion ; important; valuable; respectable; large, or conveying 
a sense between little and great. 

CONSIDERABLENESS, s, importance; value; dignity; 

;i quality which claims notice; a claim to notice. 

CONSIDERABLY, ad. in a degree deserving some, though 
not the highest, notice ; in a great degree. 

CONS1 DERANGE, s. consideration; reflection; after- 
thought ; mature deliberation ; cogitation. 

CONSIDERATE, a. [cow i Marat us 9 1. at.] serious ; given to 
consideration or thought ; prudent ; pitying, or moderate ; not 
rigorous; calm; undisturbed; quiet. 

CONSIDERATELY, ad, calmly; coolly; prudently. 

CONSIDERATENESS, s. prudence; calm deliberation; 
moderation; dispassionate deliberation. 

CONSIDERATION, s. [consideration Lat.] the act of think- 
ing on ; mature thought or deliberation ; meditation ; impor- 
tance ; worthiness of regard ; motive of action; influence ; 
reason; ground of concluding ; an equivalent. 

CONS1DERER, s, one who employs his thoughts on any 
subject; a thinker. 

To CONSIGN, con-sine, v. a . [consiyno, Lat.] to transfer 
one’s property to another. In Commerce, to send goods, or 
direct them to another. Figuratively, to commit or entrust, 
used with to. Neuterly, to yield, submit, or resign. To cun 
cut ot submit. 

CONSIGNATION, eon-si-na-tion, s. [consignation, Er.] 
die act of transferring property to another. In Commerce, the 
transmitting or sending goods to another. 

CONSIGNMENT, con-sine- incut, s, the act of transferring 


the writing by which property is transferred, or goods sent to 
another to be sold ; the writing by which any thing is con- 
signed. 

CONSI'MILAR, a. [from consimilis, Lat.] having one com- 
mon resemblance. 

To CONSI'ST, v, ?i, [ consisto , Lat.] to subsist, or be pre- 
served in existence ; to continue in the same state ; to be 
comprised or contained; to be composed of; to agree or exist 
in the subject ; to subsist, or have being ; to co-cxist. 

CONSISTENCE, or CONSISTENCY, s. the natural state 
of bodies ; the degree of thickness or thinness, applied to 
fluids ; substance, form, make ; uniformity of appearance, 
action, or qualities ; free from contradiction, or variety. 

CONSI STENT, part , [eonsistens, Lat.] not contradictory ; 
not opposite ; reconcileable ; agreeing ; firm ; or solid. 

CONSISTENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to imply no 
contradiction; agreeably; uniformly. 

CONSISTO'IUAL, a. lelating to some court where an 
ecclesiastic is judge. 

CONSI STORY, s. [consist or ium 9 low Lat.] a court consist- 
ing of ecclesiastics ; the place where an ecclesiastical court is 
held ; a court held at Rome, consisting of cardinals, at which 
the pope is president. Figuratively, any solemn assembly. 
Place of residence. 

CO N SO'CI ATE, s. [from consociatus , Lat.] one who joins 
with another in an undertaking ; an accomplice. 

To CONSO CIATE, v. a. [consocwy Lat.] to unite or join 
two tilings together ; to cement, or hold together. Neuterly, 
to unite or join with ; to coalesce. 

CONSOCIATION, s, an alliance, or connection ; intimacy, 
or union ; companionship. • 

CONSO'LABLE, a. that admits comfort. 

To CO'NSOLATE, v. a. [ consolor , Lat.] to allay the sense 
of misery; to assuage sorrow; to impart comfort. 

CONSOLATION, s. [conso/atio f Lat.] that which dimi- 
nishes grief, and alleviates misery; comfort. 

CONSOLATOB. s. [Lat.] a comforter. 

CONSO LATORY, s. a speech or writing containing topics 
of comfort. 

CONSO LATORY, a. that affords comfort. 

To CONSO'LE, v. a. [consolor , Lat.] to cheer; to comfort ; 
to lessen the sense of misery ; to diminish grief. 

CONSOLE, s . [Er.] in Architecture, an ornament cut 
upon the key of an arch, which has a projccture, and occa- 
sionally serves to support little cornices, figures, busts, or vases. 

CONSO LER, s. the person or thing which administers 
comfort. 

CONSO'LIDANT, part, in Surgery, having the property 
of closing or uniting wounds. 

To CONSOLIDATE, r. a. [from solidus, Lat.] to form into 
a compact or hard body : to harden. To combine two parlia- 
mentary bills into one. To unite two benefices in one. Neu- 
tcrly, to grow’ firm, hard, or solid. 

CONSOLIDATION, s. the act of uniting into one mass; 
the act of uniting two parliamentary bills together. 

CO'NSONANCE, or CO'NSONANCY, s . [from consonance , 
Lat.] in Music, the sounding of two notes together; and the 
union and agreement of two sounds. Figuratively consistence 
or agreement of opinions or sentiments. 

CO' N SONANT, a. [consonatis, Lat.] agreeable; consistent ; 
according ; reconcileable. 

CO'NSONANT, s. [ consonans , Lat.] in Grammar, a letter 
which cannot he perfectly sounded by itself. 

CO'NSONANTLY, ad. in a consistent manner; suitably ; 
agreeably. 

CO'NSONANTNESS, s, the quality of agreeing with 
consistency. 

3 I 
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CO'NSONOUS, a. [consonus, Lat.] agreeing in sound; 
harmonious; symphonious. 

CONSOPIA'TION, s. [from consopio, Lat.] the art of lay- 
ing to sleep, or of calming, or composing. Little used. 

CO'NSORT, s. [cowsors, Lat.] a companion, generally ap- 
plied to one who bears the lot assigned bv Providence to ano- 
ther, and appropriated to a person joined in marriage to ano- 
ther; a wife; a husband; an assembly. Consultation; con- 
currence ; union. 

To CONSO RT, v. n. to unite, join, or associate with. 
Actively, to join, or to marry ; to mix ; to accompany. 

CONSO'RTION, s. [ consortio , Lat.] partnership ; fellow- 
ship ; society. 

CONSPECTU'ITV, s . [from conspectus, Lat.] sight; view; 
sense of seeing. 

CONSPE'RSION, s. [ conspcrsio , Lat.] a sprinkling about. 

COXSPICUITY, s. brightness; easiness to be seen even 
at a distance ; the plainness of any truth or proposition. 

CONSPICUOUS, a. [ conspicuus , Lat.] easy to be seen ; 
to be seen at a distance. Figuratively, eminent, famous, dis- 
tinguished ; easily discovered, manifest. 

CONSPICUOUSLY, ad, easily to he seen or discerned by 
the sight; obviously to the view; remarkable for some ex- 
cellence ; eminently ; famously ; remarkably. 

CONSPICU'OUSNESS, exposure to the view; slate of 
being visible at. a distance ; eminence ; celebrity ; fame. 

CONSPIRACY, 5 . [conspimlio, Lat.] a private agreement 
between two or more persons to commit some crime ; a plot ; 
concerted treason. A concurrence of many causes to one 
• \ont. In Law, an agreement between two or more, falsely to 
indict, or procure to be indicted, an innocent person of felony. 

V conspiracy to maintain suits and quarrels ; of victuallers, to 
sell their victuals at a certain price ; and of labourers and arti- 
tieirs, to raise their wages; is also punishable bv law. 

CONSPl RANT, part. [ conspirnns , Lat.] joining with ano- 
1 1 1 r in a plot or other had design ; conspirin':. 

CONSPIRATION, 5 . [conspimtio, I .at. | See Cox spi- 
ll m y, which is most used. 

CONSPIRATOR, s. [conspiro, L at.] one who has secretly 
engaged to carry on a plot, or some bad design, with another; 
a plotter ; a man engaged in a plot. 

r Jo CONSPl RE, v. //. [conspiro, Lat.] to enter into an 
agreement with others to carry on a plot, or other bad design ; 
to hatch secret treason. To agree together. 

CONSITRER, ,s-. a conspirator ; a plotter. 

CONSPIRING, pari, tending mutually to produce one 
design. In Mechanics, con spirt ny powers sire such as do not 
art m directions opposite to each other. 

CO'NSTABLE, s. [it is supposed from comes s/abnfi , Lat. 
master of the horse] an officer in various manners. Lord 
Mph Constable was anciently an officer of the crown, both of 
England and France, whose authority was so very extensive, 
that the office has long since been laid aside in both kingdom*, 
except on particular occasions, as the king’s coronation. The 
function of the Constable of England consisted in the rare of 
the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and in 
matters ot war. The first Constable was created by the Con- 
queror; the office continued hereditary till the 13th of Henry 
VI 11. when it was laid aside, as being so powerful as to he- 
roine troublesome to the king. From the Lord flit/fi Constable 
‘‘’ lived those inferior officers, since called the Constables of 
hundreds and franchises, ordained in the 13th of Edward I. 
by the statute of Winchester, for the conservation of the peace, 
and view of armour, which appointed that two constables 
should be chosen in every hundred. These are what we now 
c ‘H Unfit Constables ; and under these it was found necessary 
to appoint others in every town called Ptfty Constables. Me 


have also constables denominated irom particular places ; as 
Constable of the Tower, of Dover castle, of Windsor castle, of 
the castle of Caernarvon, and many other castles in Wales, 
whose office is the same with that of the Castellans , or gover- 
nors of castles. 

CO'NSTABLESIIIP, s. the office of a constable. 

CONSTANCE, a lake that separates Switzerland from Ger- 
many. It is divided into three parts ; the Upper Lake, or 
Roden See, 35 miles long, and 12 where broadest ; the middle 
part, which is named Bodmer See; and the lower lake or Un- 
ter See, called also Zeller See, or Lake of Zell, which is lfi 
miles long, and 10 in its greatest breadth. Through the Upper 
Lake the lihine Hows, and then enters the Zeller See. Like 
all the lakes in Switzerland, this is deeper in summer than in 
winter, owing to the melting of the snows in the adjacent 


mountains. 

CONSTANCE, a city of Suabia, pleasantly seated on the 
Rhine, between the Upper and Lower Lakes of Constance. It 
has magnificent public, buildings, and once flourished in com- 
merce; *but now scarcely contains 4000 inhabitants. Con- 
stance is famous for a council, in 1 .*> 1 4, which caused John 
IIuss, and Jerome of Prague, to be burnt; and likewise con- 
demned the doctrine of Wieklitfe, and ordered his bones to bv 
burned, 10 years after lie was dead. It was also this Council 
that gave ri.->e to tlu* infamous tenet, that faith was not to be 
kept° with heretics! In 1787, about 300 emigrants from 
Geneva were settled here by the emperor Joseph II. who 
granted them the secularised convent of the Dominicans for .i 
manufacture of printed linens. The French took possession of 
this city in 17P0 ; and, in 180.5, it was reded by the treaty of 
Pres! umdi to the Grand Duke ot Baden. Lon. 9. /. E. lal. 
47. 38. N. 


CONSTANCY, .v. {constantia, Lat.] a state which admits 
of no change or alteration, opposed to mutability ; consistency ; 
resolution T steadiness to any principle in spite of threats, 
dangers ; promises ; or rewards ; a firm and inviolable attach- 
ment to a person, including an unalterable affection ; veracity, 
or the consistency of a narrative with the nature of tilings. 
Synox. Rakes pride themselves more in being fickle than 
m ihft steadiness of their engagements. It the affections of the 
ladies do not last for cut, it is less owing to a want of con- 
stancy to the persons they love, than to a want ot resolution 
in the object of their allections. 

CONSTANT, a. \conslans, Lat.] firm; strongly and im- 
nioveablv attached to any principle or person ; resolute ; de- 
termined ; unshaken ; assiduous, or without intermission. 

CONSTANTINO PLE , the ancient Byzantium , one of the 
largest and most celebrated cities of Europe, and capital of 
the Ottoman empire. It is pleasantly seated at the? S. L ex- 
tremity of Romania, between the Black Sea and the Sea ot 
Marmora, on a neck of land separated from from Natolia by a 
st i ait a mile in breadth. The grand signor’s palace, called the 
Seraglio, is on the sea-side, surrounded by walls flanked with 
lowe rs, and separated from the city by canals. It is 15 miles 
in circuit, consisting of a multitude of palaces, houses, and 
gardens. It contains, besides the public offices, and the apart- 
ments of the sultan and the women, l(>2 odas, or apartments 
for the Janissaries. Its principal entrance is ot marble, and 
called Capi, that is, the Porte or Gate, whence the denomina- 
tion of Ottoman Porte is given to the Turkish empire. Iiont- 
ing the great gate of the seraglio, is the celebrated mosque ot 
StT Sophia, built for a Christian church by the emperor Justi- 
nian, and capable of containing 100,000 persons conveniently, 
to which the grand signor goes in person every Friday. In 
the castle of the seven towers, to which an eighth has been 
added, situated near the sea of Marmora, state prisoners are 
confined. The bazars, or markets, are square buildings, 
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overed with domes, and supported by arcades. The number 
>f houses in Constantinople must be prodigious, since 30,000 
of them have been destroyed by fire in a day, without greatly 
changing the aspect of the city. The houses in general are 
crowded with inhabitants, and have a mean appearance, and 
the streets are narrow; even the palaces of the grandees have 
nothing very remarkable on their outside, but within they are 
decorated with splendid and costly ornaments. Here arc 
reckoned 3770 streets and lanes, which are never dean, and 
the inhabitants are visited by the plague almost every year. 
The inhabitants are estimated at (550,000 ; of which about 
half are Turks ; two-thirds of the other half Greeks and Ar- 
menians; and the rest Jews and Franks. The great square, 
near the mosque of the sultan Bajazet, is the place for public 
diversions, where the jugglers and mountebanks display their 
tricks. The street called Adrianople, is the longest and 
broadest in the city. The circumference of the city is 1 8 miles, 
and 24 with the suburbs included. The suburb called Pcra 
is delightfully situated, and is the residence of foreign ambas- 
sadors, who, in common with all other foreigners, are prohibited 
from living in the city; neither is it safe to enter the walls on 
a visit, without the protection of a janissary. Constantinople 
is built in form of a triangle, and, as the ground rises gradually, 
there is a view of the whole town from the sea; in which the 
palaces, mosques, bagnios, and caravansaries, rising above the 
other houses, have a grand effect. The harbour is spacious 
and convenient. This city is 112 miles K. S. E. of Adrianople, 
and 700 S. K. of Vienna. Lat. 41. 1. N. Ion. 28. 55. E. 

COXSTA NTINO'PLE, The Strait of \ anciently the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus, forms the communication between the Euxinc 
or Black Sea, and the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. It is 
the boundary between Europe and Asia in this part, and is 20 
miles long, and a mile and a quarter across in its broadest part. 

CONSTANTLY, ad. in an invariable, consistent or unal- 
terable manner; without ceasing ; perpetually; steadily. 

To CONSTELLATE, v. n. [from constel/atus, Lat.] to 
shim* with a collected lustre, or general light. Actively, tu 
unite several shining bodies in one splendour. 

CONSTELLATION, s. in Astronomy, a system or cluster 
of several fixed stars, apparently near to each other. Astro- 
nomers, for the better distinguishing and observing the stars, 
have reduced the constellations to the forms of animals, as men, 
bulls, bears, Arc. or to the images of some things known, as of 
a crown, a harp, a balance, &e. each distinguished by a par- 
ticular name. The term sign is appropriated to the constella- 
tions in the zodiac. An assemblage of splendours, or excel- 
lencies. 

CONSTERNATION, s. [constcrnntio, Lat.] amazement, 
astonishment, or wonder, occasioned by some unexpected, 
great, and noble object; alienation of mind by surprise. 

To CONSTI PATE, v. n. [constipo, Lat.] to crowd together, 
or reduce into a narrower compass ; to condense ; to thicken 
any fluid body. To stuff up, or stop any passage. In Medi- 
cine, to bind, or render costive. 

CONSTIPATION, s . the act of crowding into a narrow 
compass ; the forcing the particles of a body closer than they 
were before. The act of thickening, applied to fluids. Stop- 
page or obstruction caused by fullness ; costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT, a. [const it urns y Lat.] that makes any 
thing what it is ; elemental ; essential ; original ; necessary to 
existence ; that of which any thing consists. 

CONSTITUENT, s. [constitucns. Lat.] the person or thing 
which contributes to the formation of a thing ; one who autho- 
rises or deputes another to act for him ; that .which is neces- 
sary or essential to being or subsistence. 

To CONSTITUTE, v. a . [const ituo 9 I/at.] to give existence 
to a thing ; to give a thing its particular nature and properties ; 


to make a thing to be what it is ; to produce. Applied to law, 
to enact, pass, or establish. 

CO'NSTITUTER, s. the person who appoints another to 
act for him. 

CONSTITUTION, s. [constitution Lat.] the act of esta- 
blishing, disposing, producing ; the particular texture of the 
parts of a body ; the habit or temperament of a body, arising 
from a peculiar disposition and quality of its parts; temper of 
mind. An established and fundamental form of government, 
or system of laws, which should never be altered ; particular 
law ; established usage ; institution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL, a. flowing from the particular tem- 
perament or habit of a person's body, or from the peculiai 
temper and disposition of bis mind ; implanted in the very 
nature of a thing ; radical. Consistent with the established 
and fundamental fonn of government ; legal. 

CONSTITUTIVE, a. that constitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental ; essential ; productive. 

To CONSTRAI N, r. a. [const raindre, Fr.] to force a per- 
son to perform or refrain from some action; to compel; to 
violate; to ravish; to coniine ; to restrain ; including the idea 
offeree or pressure ; to const linge ; to withhold. 

CONSTR ATNABLK, a. liable to force or compulsion. 

CONSTRAINEDLY, ad. by constraint ; by compulsion. 

CONSTR ATNEK, s. the person that forces or compels. 

CONSTR AT NT, s. [conslraintc, Fr.] the act of over-ruling 
the will or desire; compulsion, or compelling force; violence; 
confinement. Figuratively, reserve. Synus. The duty of a 
child to its parent obliges it to assist him in his old a_ie. The 
weaker and softer sex is that which can least brook con- 
straint. 

To CONSTRI CT, v. a. [const rictum, Lat.] to contract or 
bind close ; to draw the parts of any thing closer to each 
other ; to compress ; to cramp. 

CONSTRICTION, s. [cuustrictio, Lat.] the drawing the 
parts into a narrower compass, or close together; contraction: 
compression. Synox. Compression is from an outward force, 
constriction from some quality: as, tin* throat is compress* d 
by a bandage, and constringrd by a cold. 

CONSTRICTOR, s. [Lat.] that, which compresses or con- 
tracts. In Anatomy, applied to those muscles which shut up 
or close some of the canals or tubes of the hodv. 

Io CON STRING K, r. a. [conslritiyo, L.ti-j to bind, or 
force the parts of a body closer together ; to compress. 

CONSTRINGENT, part, [const ring* ns. Lat.] having the 
quality of binding or making the parts of a body approach 
nearer to each other. 

To CONSTRU CT, v. a. [from construc/ns , Lat.] to form 
from different materials ; to build : to compile, or constitute. 

CONSTRU CTION, s. [const nntio. Lat.] the act of form- 
ing from an assemblage of different things, joined together 
with art and regularity; the form of a building ; structure: 
the manner in which things are laid together. In Grammar, 
the ranging or placing the words of a sentence according to 
the rules, or so as to convey a complete meaning or sense. 
Figuratively, the sense, meaning, or interpretation, of a word; 
judgment; mental representation. Construction of Equations. 
is the reducing a known equation into lines and schemes, 
whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or equation, may be de- 
monstrated geometrically. 

CONSTRUCTIVE, a. tending to, or capable of construc- 
tion ; by construction. 

CON STRUCTURE, s. an edifice; a building; a pile or 
frame composed of several things placed together with regu- 
larity and art ; a fabrick ; a structure. 

To CONSTRUE, v. a. [ conslruo , Lat.] to place words in a 
grammatical order, and explain their meaning. 
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To CO'NSTUPRATE, v. a . [ constupro , Lat.] to violate; 
to debauch ; to detile. 

CONSTUPRA'TION, s. violation; defilement. 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, a . [consubstantialis, Lat.] having 
the same substance or essence ; of the same kind or nature, 
applied to material bodies. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, s. the existence of more than 
one in the same essence; participation in the same nature. 

To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE, v. a. [con and substantia , Lat.] 
to unite in one common substance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, s. the union of the body and 
blood of Christ, with the broad, after consecration, in the sacra- 
ment, according to the Lutherans. 

CONSU ETUDE, s. custom ; usage. 

CO'NSUL, s. [Lat. J the title of the chief magistrates at 
Rome, which were created on the expulsion of the Tarquins : 
they ruled one year ; were presidents in the senate, commanded 
the armies of the republic ; and decided the differences between 
the citizens. A person commissioned to judge between mer- 
chants in foreign parts, take care of their interests, and protect 
their commerce. 

CO'NSULAR, a. [ 1 consularis , Lat.] relating or belonging to 
a consul. 

CO NSULATE, or CO NSULSHIP, [consulate, Lat.] the 
office of a consul ; the time during which a person exercises 
the office of a consul. 

To CONSU LT, t.\ 71. [consulto, Lat.] to deliberate together. 
Actively, to apply to for advice ; to act with regard or respect 
to ; to act so as to promote some end. Figuratively, to plan 
or contrive ; to refer to an author. 

(CO NSULT, s. the act of consulting ; determination ; a 
council; a number of persons assembled in deliberation. 

CONSULTATION, s. [consul tatio, Lat.] the act. of 
taking the advice of one or more persons ; an assembly of 
several persons meeting together to give their opinions on 
any subject. 

CONSU'LTER, s. one who applies to another for counsel, 
advice, or intelligence. 

CONSUMABLE, a. that may be diminished, altered, wasted, 
or destroyed. 

To CONSU ME, v. a. [consumo, Lat.] to waste by separating 
the particles of a body ; to diminish ; to lessen a pe rson's for- 
tune or money by expends; to destroy. 

CONSU'MER, s. one who spends, wastes, or destroys. 

To CONSUMMATE, r. a. [consom/ner, Fr.] to perfect or 
finish ; to complete, or render complete ; to end. 

CONSUMMATE, part [cons urn mat us, Lat] perfect ; com- 
plete; finished; without defect of any circumstance or parti- 
cular required for its completion or perfection. 

CONSUMMATION, s. [consummation Lat.] the completion 
or conclusion of any action or undertaking ; perfection ; end. 
The final termination of all things ; death. 

CONSUMPTION, [consumption Lat] the act of consum - 
ing, wasting, or destroying ; the state of wasting, decaying, or 
perishing. In Medicine, a decay occasioned by want of nou- 
rishment, or a preternatural decay of the body by a gradual 
wasting of the muscular flesh. 

CONSIJ'MPTI VE, a, having the quality of wasting, con- 
suming, or destroying; diseased with a consumption. 

CONSUT1LE, a. [consutilis, Lat.] that is sewed or stitched 
together. 

T« CONTA'BULATE, v. a. I contabulo t Lat.] to floor with 
boards. 

CONTABULATION, s. \co?i(abulatio, Lat.] a joining of 
boards or planks together; a boarding of a floor. 

CO'NTACT, s. \contactus , Lat.] touch ; close union. In 
Astronomy, a planet and star, or any two planets, arc said to 


be in contact , when they are in or so near the same longitude 
and latitude of the zodiac, that the nearer body hides, either 
wholly or in part, the other from our view. Also applied to 
the first or last impression of the moon, or inferior planet, on 
the sun’s disk. In Mathematics, it is when one line, plane* 
or body, is made to touch another, and the parts which thus 
touch arc called the points of contact. 

CONTA'CTION, s. [cimfacfMS, Lat.] the act of joining or 
touching. 

CONTA'GION, [con tag io, Lat.] the communicating a 
disease from one body to another. Pestilence, or that which 
affects a person with diseases by unwholesome effluvia. Fi- 
guratively, the propagation of vice, or the power which vice 
has to propagate itself. 

CONTAGIOUS, a. [front contagio , Lat.] infectious; to he 
communicated from one to another, applied to the manner in 
which pestilential diseases, or vices, are propagated. 

CONTA GIOUSNESS, s. the quality of propagating a dis- 
order or vice from one person to another. 

To CONTA IN, v. a. [ contineo , Lat.] to include within its 
sides, applied to a vessel ; to comprise, applied to writings 
Figuratively, to restrain or keep within hounds. 

CONTA INABLE, a. possible to be included within certain 
bounds ; possible to be included within a vessel. 

To CONTAMINATE, v. a. \contumino, Lat.] to defile; to 
pollute by base mixture; to corrupt. 

CO NT AM I NATE, part. [ amtaminntus , Lat.] defiled ; cor- 
rupted; polluted; generally applied to the pollution of the 
marriage-bed. 

CONTAMINATION, s. the act of pollution ; the state of a 
thing defiled or polluted; defilement ; pollution. 

To CONTEMN, kon-tem, v. a. [contenting Lat.] to despise; 
to disregard ; to slight, neglect, or defy. 

CONTE MNER, s. one who despises, scorns, or has a mean 
opinion of a thing; one who hears the threats of another with- 
out being concerned ; a despiser; a scornor. 

To CONTEMPKR, v. a. [content prro* Lat.] to moderate, \ r 
allay by a mixture of some opposite quality. 

CONTE'MPERAMKNT, s. temperature or quality resem- 
bling another; the degree of any quality. 

To CONTEMPKRATE, r. a. to diminish any quality by 
the addition of its opposite; to moderate ; to temper. 

CO N T EM P E R AT IO N , s. the act of lessening any quality 
by the mixture of a contrary one ; the act of tempering, or 
moderating ; the act of blending opposite humours. 

To C( ) NTE'M PLATE, r. a . [conteuiplor, Lat.] to consider 
with continued attention and application. Neutcrly, to muse; 
to think with great attention. 

CONTEMPLATION, s. \conlcmplatio , Lat.] studious or 
intense thought on any subject; the act of keeping any idea 
brought into the mind for some time actually in \ic\v; the 
employment of the thoughts about divine things; study or spe- 
culation ; meditation. 

CONTE'.M PLAT1VE, a. given to thought ; studious; em- 
ployed in study ; having the power of thinking. 

CONTEMPLATIVELY, ad. thoughtfully; attentively; with 
deep attention. 

CONTEM PLATO R, .v. [Lat.] one employed in study; a 
student ; an inquirer after knowledge. 

CONTEMPORARY, (usually pronounced ko-tem-po-ra-ry) 
a. [contcmpurain 9 Fr.] living in the same age ; born at the 
same time ; existing at the same point of time. 

CONTEMPORARY, s. one who lives at the same time 
with another. 

To CONTEMPORIZE, v. a . [from con and tempus y Lat.] to 
make contemporary ; to place in the same age. 

CONTEMPT, s. [ 1 contempt us , Lat.] the act of looking on 
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a thing as an object worthy of scorn, and, on account of its 
meanness, unfit for approbation ; the state of being despised. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, a. worthy of scorn on account of its 
vileness or insignificancy; despised, or thought unworthy of 
notice ; mean ; pitiful ; neglected. 

CONTE'MPTIBLENESS, s. that quality which renders a 

thing the object of scorn and contempt ; meanness. 

CONTEMPTIBLY, ad . meanly; in a manner deserving 
contempt ; vilely ; insignificantly ; pitifully. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, a. using an insolent expression of scorn 
and disdain, on account of the meanness of a thing, whether it 
he real or imaginary ; scornful ; apt to despise. 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY, ad. in a manner which expresses a 
mean and disdainful idea either of a person or thing. 

CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, s. the quality expressive of an 
insolent disdain of a thing, on account of its real or supposed 
meanness ; disposition to contemn ; insolence. 

To CONTEND, v. n. [ contcndo , Lat.] to strive or struggle 
in opposition to another ; to vie with ; to debate with warmth. 

CONTENDER, s. one who opposes the opinions of another; 
an opponent, or antagonist ; a combatant. 

CONTENT, a. [contentus, Lat.] satisfied with one’s present 
lot, though not pleased with it ; submitting without opposition 
or repining. 

To CONTENT, v . a. [from contentus , Lat.] to satisfy so as 
to stop complaint ; to coniine one’s desires to that which is in 
our possession ; to restrain our actions within certain limits; to 
give a person his demands, so as to hinder him from making 
any more ; to please ; to gratify ; not to offend. 

CONTE'NT, s. a disposition of mind whereby a person con- 
fines his desires to what he enjoys, without murmuring at his 
lot, or wishing ardently for more. Applied to writings or opi- 
nions, such as are implicitly believed or acquiesced in without 
examination. In the plural, that which is contained or included 
in any vessel or receptacle; the capacity of containing ; the 
purport of any writing ; the chief things treated of by an author. 
Synon. No restless or turbulent man can ever enjoy true 
content. Satisfaction hardly ever accompanies immoderate 
ambition. 

CONTENTATION, s. satisfaction ; content. Out of use. 

CONTENTED, part, resigned to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence; satisfied with one’s present, lot, without murmuring at 
its defectiveness, or desiring more; at quiet. 

CONTENTION, s. [contention Lat.] an opposition of senti- 
ments or opinions; a warm espousal of any doctrine or interest 
in opposition to others ; eagerness to bring about a design ; 
emulation; strife; debate; contest; quarrel. 

CONTE'NTIOUS, a. inclined to oppose tin* sentiments of 
another; quarrelsome; litigious; turbulent; perverse; given 
to debate. Contentions Jurisdiction , in Law, is a court which 
has a power to judge and determine differences between con- 
tending parties. The lord chief justices and judges have a 
contentious jurisdiction ; hut the lords of the treasury, and the 
commissioners of the customs, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and transactions. 

CONTK'NTIOUSLY, ad. out of a fondness for opposition 
or contradiction ; perversely ; quarrelsomely. 

CONTE'NTIOUS NESS, s. proneness to oppose, contend, 
or quarrel with ; turbulence; perverseness. 

CONTE NTLESS, a. dissatisfied with one’s present condi- 
tion ; void of resignation to the dispensations of Providence. 

CONTENTMENT, s. [contentemcnf, Fr.] full satisfaction 
m present enjoyment, without a wish for more; pleasure ; gra- 
tification ; delight. 

CONTERMINOUS, a . [contcr minus, Lat.] bordering upon ; 
touching at the boundaries. 

To CONTEST, v. a. [contester, Fr.] to dispute ; to contro- 


vert ; to oppose an opinion ; to call in question ; to litigate ; to 
contend with a person for any right, property, or other subjec t. 
Neuterly, to strive, contend, vie, or emulate. 

CO'NTEST, s . a dispute, or opposition of opinions ; a dif- 
ference ; a controversy ; a litigation ; debate ; dispute. 

CONTE'STABLE, a. that may be opposed, litigated, or 
debated ; controvertible ; disputable. 

CONTESTA'BLENESS, s. possibility of being disputed. 

CONTESTATION, s. the act of opposing the sentiments of 
another ; strife ; contradiction ; litigation. 

To CONTE X, v. at. [contexo y Lat ] to weave together; to 
unite by interposition of parts. Not in use. 

CO' NT EXT, s. [ contcxtus , Lat.] the general tenor and series 
of a discourse ; the parts which precede or follow a sentence 
quoted. 

CONTEXT, part, [contextus, Lat.] knit or woven close to- 
gether; interwoven; firm. 

CONTEXTURE, s. the peculiar arrangement, order, or dis- 
position of the parts of a body ; the composition which is formed 
from an union of various and previously separate parts ; consti- 
tution ; the manner in which any thing is woven or formed. 

CONTIG NATION, s. \contifjnntio y Lat.] a frame of beams 
or boards joined together; a story ; the act of framing or join- 
ing the parts of a wooden building together. 

CONTIGUITY, s. actual touching; a situation in which 

two things touch each other. 

CONTIGUOUS, a. [contifjuvs, Lat.] meeting so as to touch ; 
bordering, applied to countries or places which join. 

CONTI GUOUSLY, ad. in such a maimer as to touch < r 
join ; devoid of intervening spaces. 

CONTTCUOUSN ESS, s. close connection; coherence. 

CO NTINENCE, or CO'NTINENCY, s. [coutincntia, Lat.] 
restraint or command over our thoughts and passions ; conti- 
nuance or uninterrupted scries ; chastity. 

CO'NTINENT, part. [ eon f incus , Lat.] chaste ; restrained 
from an immoderate use even of lawful pleasure ; temperate. 
Contiguous, or joined to. Opposing; restraining. 

CO'NTINENT, s. [contincns, Lat.] a main land, not intu- 
sected by the sea, in contradistinction to an island, which i* 
surrounded with it; thus Europe, Asia, and Africa are each of 
them continents ; although, from their enutimiitv, they n.uv ! 
strictly said to form but on e continent ; Noitb and South Ame- 
rica constitute two continents , but being united by the isthmus 
of Panama, they are usually spoken of as a single cnntinuit. 
Greenland, since the discovery of its want of connection with 
North America has been called the Arctic continent ; and New 
Holland, from its size, has obtained the title of the Austral 
continent , or Australasia. The firm < ontinent is also applied 
to that which contains any thing. 

CONTINENTAL, a. belonging or relating to the continent. 

To CONTI' NG E, r. n. [contingv, Lat.] to touch; to reach; 
to happen. 

CONTI'NGENCE, or CONTI NGENCY, s. [from contimjv. 
Lat.] the quality uf being fortuitous, or free to exist or not to 
exist.; applied in future events, and opposed to those which 
must necessarily happen. The act. of touching. 

CONTI'NGENT, a. [contingrns, Lat.] not necessarily hap- 
pening; casual ; fortuitous; accidental; mu *itain. 

CONTI’Ni SENT, s. something casual or uncertain ; a futun 
event which may or may not happen, according as things shall 
he circumstanced. In Law, it, is an use limited in a convey- 
ance which may or may not happen, according to the contin- 
gency mentioned in the limitation of use. And a contingent 
remainder is when an estate is limited to take place at a time 
to come, on an uncertain event. 

CONTINGENTLY, ad. in a contingent, uncertain, casual 
manner ; accidental! v ; casually. 

3 K 
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CONTl'NGENTNESS, s. the quality which denominates an 
action or future event to be uncertain with regard to its exist- 
ence. 

CONTI NUAL, a. [ continuus , La!.] incessant ; without inter- 
ruption ; succeeding without any respite or intermission. 

CONTI NUALLY, ad . without any pause or respite ; without 
ceasing, or intermission ; permanently successive. 

CONTI NUANCE, s. an uninterrupted succession, habit, or 
repeated act of the same kind ; abode or dwelling for some 
time in the same place ; duration ; perseverance. 

CONTI NUATE, a. [conlinuatns, Lat.] intimately, or closely 
united ; uninterrupted ; unbroken, or incessant. 

CONTf NUATELY, ad. with continuity ; without interrup- 
tion. 

CONTINUATION, s . [conlinvatio, Lat.] an uninterrupted 
succession ; protraction ; prolongation ; duration. 

CONTI NUATIVE, 5. an expression which denotes continu- 
ation, permanency, or duration. 

CONTINUATOK, s. he that keeps up a succession without 
interruption ; 011c who goes on with the work which another 
has left imperfect, or carries it on. 

To CONTINUE, v. n. [ continuo , I .at.] to remain with a 
person ; to last ; to endure ; to unite without any intervening 
substance ; to proceed in an action without interruption. 

CONTI NUEDLY, ad. in a manner free from any intermis- 
sion, respite, pause, or cessation ; without ceasing. 

CONTI NUER, s. one who perseveres in any action without 
interruption or ceasing; having the power of perseverance. 

CONTI NUITY, s. [continuitas, Lat.] close union; the texture 
or cohesion of the parts of an animal body. 

CONTI NUOUS, a. [continuus, Lat.] joined together without 
any chasm or intervening space. 

To CONTO'RT, v. a. [from contorlus , Lat.] to wrest, tw ist, 
or writhe. 

CONTO RTION, $. the action of twisting; the twisting or 
wresting of a member of the body out of its place. 

CONTO UR, kon-toor, s. in Designing and Painting, an 
oiit line which limits or determines any figure. 

CO NTRA, prep. [Lat.] used in Commerce, to signify the 
side of an account contrary to the debt; i. e. the credit side. 
In Composition, it signifies, contrary , or against. 

CONTRABAND, a. | contrahando, Itah] that is prohibited 
by the laws of nations; illegal; unlawful; smuggled. 

To CO’NTR AHA ND, v. a. to import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA CT, v. a. [from contractus , Lat.] to draw toge- 
ther ; to draw into one mass ; to comprise ; to make a bargain ; 
to betroth, applied to a compact between a man and woman ; 
to acquire ; to draw together ; to incur ; to obtain; to shorten ; 
to abridge ; to reduce into a narrow compass. Neuterly, to 
shrink or grow short. 

CO NTRACT, s. an agreement entered into by two parties ; 
a compact ; the act of betrothing; a writing which contains 
the terms or conditions of a bargain or agreement. 

CONTRA'CTKDNESS, s . the quality which denotes a thing 
to be reduced into a narrower compass ; narrowness or small- 
ness of extent; contraction. 

CONTRACTIBI LITY, s. the possibility of being reduced to 
a less compass by shrinking. 

CONTRA CTIBLE, a. capable of contraction. 

CONTRA CTl IDLENESS, s. the quality of being reduced to 
a less compass by shrinking, or*of suffering contraction. 

CONTRA CTILE, a. having the power of contracting or 
shortening itself. 

CONTRACTION, s. [contracting Lat.] the act of shortening 
a writing, or reducing the substance of it to less compass ; the 
act of shrinking or decreasing in magnitude or dimensions ; the 
state of a thing shrunk, shrivelled, or drawn into a narrower 


compass. In Anatomy, it means the shrinking up of a fibre 
or an assemblage of fibres, when extended. As paralytic dis- 
orders generally proceed from a too great relaxation of the 
fibres in the part affected; so, on the other hand, convulsions 
and spasms proceed from a preternatural contraction of the 
muscles of the part affected. In Grammar, the reduction of 
two vowels or syllables into one. 

CONTKA'CTOR, s. one of the parties to a contract. 

To CONTRADl'CT, v. a. [c ontradico, Lat.] to oppose, or 
assert a thing quite opposite or contrary to another ; to deny 
the assertion of another; to oppose; to he opposite, or irre- 
concileahle with. 

CONTRA DfCTER, $. one who opposes the sentiments of 
another; an opponent. 

CONTRADICTION, «. the asserting by words that the 
opinion of another is false ; opposition ; inconsistency with 
itself; contrariety ; a species of direct opposition. 

CONTRADICTIOUS, a. inconsistent, or opposite; inclined 
to oppose, eavil at, or contradict another. 

CONTRADICTIOUSNESS, s. inconsistency; opposition; 
contrariety ; disposition to cavil. 

CONTRADICTORILY, ad. inconsistently; in such a man- 
ner as to he guilty of inconsistencies or contradictions. 

CONTH ADI CTORINESS, s. the highest degree of opposi- 
tion, applied to truth or opinions. 

CONTRADI CTORY, a. [contradictorius, low Lat.] opposite 
to, or inconsistent with. 

CONTH A DISTI NCTION, s. the explaining or determining 
the sense of a word, by producing 011c that has an opposite 
signification ; distinction by opposite qualities. 

To CONTRADI STINGUISH, r. a. to distinguish or explain 
l>v contrast, or producing a contrary quality. 

CONTRAFl'SSURE, s. in Surgery, a crack or fissure in the 
skull, opposite to where the blow was received. 

To CONTRAI NDICATE, v. a. [contra and indico , Lat.] to 
point out a symptom or method of cure contrary to the genual 
tenor of a disease ; as when a vomit might seem advisable, the 
patient’s being subject to vomiting shews that it ought, by no 
means to In; prescribed. 

CONTRAINDICATION, s. in Physic, a symptom which 
forbids that to be done which the main scope of a disease, at 
first thought, seems to point out. 

CO'NTKAMURE, 5. [contrcmnr, Er.] in Fortification, an 
out wall about, or opposite to, the main wall of a city. 

CONTR ANTTENCY, s. [from contra and nitens , Lat.) a 
contrary resistance, re-action, or a resistance to any force. 

CONTRAPOSITION, s. [con/ra and positio , Lat.] the 
placing opposite, or over-against. 

CONTRA REGULA RITY, s. contrariety to rule. 

CONTRA'RIANT, a. [Fr.] contradictory ; opposite and irre- 
concileable in sense. 

CO NTRARIES, s. [[dural of contrary] propositions which 
mutually destroy each other, and cannot both be true at the 
same time; or opposites, which, being of the same kind, or 
common nature, subsisting by turns in the same subject, are 
as remote from each other as possible, and mutually expel each 
other ; such are whiteness and blackness, Arc. 

CONTRARI' ETY, s. [ contrarictas , low Lat.] opposition ; 
inconsistency ; a quality or position opposite to, or destructive 
of its opposite. 

CONTRA'RILY, ad. in a manner opposite to, incon- 
sistent., or irreconcileable with; differently; in opposite di- 
rections. 

CONTRARINESS, s. the quality of being opposed to, or 
inconsistent with ; contrariety ; opposition. 

CONTRA'RIOUS, a. [ contrarins , Lat.] opposite ; different 
in the highest degree ; repugnant one to another. 
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CONTRA'RIOUSLY, ad, oppositely ; in contrary or oppo* 
site directions; in a manner inconsistent. 

CO'NTRAIUWISE, ad, on the contrary; in a contrary 
manner ; conversely ; oppositely. 

CO NTRARY, a, [contrarius, Lat.] applied to qualities or 
truths, which are such opposites to each other, that the former 
cannot subsist in the same subject, and the latter cannot be 
both true at the same time; opposite; inconsistent; contra- 
dictory; disagreeing; adverse; repugnant. In an opposite 
direction, or unfavourable, applied to the wind. 

CO'NTRARY, s . [contraries in the plural] a thing which 
has qualities opposite to those of another; a proposition or 
truth opposite to another. On the contrary , borrowed from 
the commercial phrase per contra , signifies on the opposite 
side, or in opposition to something which has been alleged or 
offered. To the contrary , to an intention or purpose quite 
contrary ; against; or in opposition to any tiling. 

To CONTRARY, v. a. [contraries Fr.] to oppose; to 
thwart ; to contradict. 

CO'NTRAST, s, [ cnntrasle , l ; r.] in Painting and Sculpture, 
an opposition or difference between the position, attitude, &c. 
ol any two figures, or the lines which form objects, by means 
whereof they cause a variety, and tend to set off each other. 
In Architecture, the avoiding of the repetition of the same 
thing, in order to please by variety. 

To CONTRA* 'ST, e. a. in Painting, to place in a contrary 
attitude, &c. in order to set off one figure by another. Figu- 
ratively, to set in contrary positions ; to set one thing off by 
coupling it with another. 

CONTRA VALLA'TION, s. [from contra and vailo, Lat.] 
In Forhlieation, the means used by an army to defend them- 
selves lrom the sullies of a town they besiege, consisting of 
a trench guarded by a parapet, without musket-shot of the 
town, and drawn between the besiegers and the town. 

To CONTRAVENE, v. a. [contra and vt nio, Lat.] to 
oppose ; to obstruct the performance of a thing ; to act con- 
trary to a bargain, contract, or agreement; to baffle. 

CO VI RAX F.'NFiR, s. he who opposes another. 

CONTRAVENTION, [Fr.] an opposition to any law; a 
violation of, or acting contrary to, a law. Opposition. 

CONI RA\ f E'RSlON, 5 . a turning to the opposite side. 

CON I RAYE'RY A, s. [lrom contra , Lat. and yerra, Span.] 
a Peruvian root, which strengthens the stomach, dispels flatu- 
lencies, and helps digestion; is useful in fevers, and is an ex- 
cellent sudorific and alexiphamiie. 

CON 1 RECTA* I JON, s, [confrcctatio, Lat.] a touching or 
handling. 

CONTRTBUTARY, a. paying a tribute to the same person; 
concurring to promote a design. 

To CONTRI BUTE, v. a. [coutrihnOy Lat..] to give or pay a 
portion of money towards carrying on some common design. 
Neutorly, to promote, or hear a part, or share in the promoting 
any design. 

CONTRIBUTION, s. the act of paying a share of the 
expenses required to carry on any design ; a sum paid by a 
town taken, or ill danger of being taken, by an enemy, to pre- 
vent its being plundered ; a sum of money collected from 
several persons. 

CONTIU'BUTIVE, a, that promotes any design in con- 
junction with other things or persons. 

CONTRIBUTOR, s. [from contrihno , Lat.] one who bears 
a part in the measures taken to accomplish any design ; one 
who pays his share towards raising a sum of money. 

CONTRIBUTORY, a, promoting the same end ; paying 
a share towards raising a common fund, or certain sum. 

To CONTRLSTATE, v. a. [c onlristo, Lat.] to sadden; to 
make sorrowful or melancholy. Not in use 


CONTRISTATION, $. [from contristo 9 Lat.] the act of 
making sad; sorrow; heaviness of heart; sadness; gloomi- 
ness; grief; discontent; melancholy; moan; trouble. 

CO'NTRITE, a . [ contritus , Lat.] in its primary signification, 
bruised, or much worn. In Divinity, sorrowful for sin from a 
love of God ; penitent ; worn with sorrow. 

CONTRTTENESS, s, contrition; repentance. 

CONTRI TION, s, [contritio, Lat.] in its primary sense, the 
act of rubbing two bodies against each other, so as to wear off 
some parts of the surfaces; the act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. In Divinity, that penitence or sorrow for sin which 
arises from the love of God and virtue. 

CONTRl'VABLK, a, possible to be discovered, or planned 
by the mind; possible to be invented and adjusted. 

CONTRIVANCE, s. the projecting or planning the most 
possible methods to accomplish any design, or attain any end. 
figuratively, a plan; a scheme; a plot; an artifice. 

To CONTRI VE, r. «. to invent, plan, or project the means 
of attaining any end, or accomplishing any design; to excogi- 
tate. Ncuterly, to form, design, or lay a plot. 

CONTRI'XEM ENT, $. invention. 

CONTRI VER, s, an inventor; a projector; one who forms 
projects ; a schemer. 

CONTRO L, (the o in this word and its derivatives is pie- 
nounced long, as, kon-trole, s. \controlc , Fr.] the account, kept 
by a person as a cheek upon another. Figuratively, restraint; 
check; power; authority; dominion. 

lo CONTRO L, ?•. a. to examine the accounts of another hv 
a check kept against him. Figuratively, to restrain; to k» rp 
under restraint ; to govern; to subject; to over-power; to 
confute ; to restrain. 

CONTROLLABLE, a. liable to be controlled, over-ruled, 
or restrained; subject to restraint, or command. 

CONTRO LLER, s. a person who examines public accounts 
by a check; one who has the power of over-ruling, restrain 
iug, or governing the actions of another. 

CONTRO LLERSH1P, s. the office of a controller. 

CONTRO'LMENT, s. the power of restraining the actions 
or active powers of another; opposition; resistance. 

CONTROY E'RSIAL, a. relating to disputes, or opposition 
of sentiments; that, may be disputed ; disputations. 

CONTROVERSY, s. [cuntrorrrsia, Lat.] an opposition of 
opinions or sentiments ; generally applied to disputes carried 
on with some warmth in writing or print; a suit at law about 
the property of a thing; opposition, or struggling against the 
lurce of a tiling. Dispute, debate, quarrel. 

To CONTROVERT, r, [control ertoy Lat.] to oppose t! »• 
sentiments of another in writing. 

CONTROVE RTIBLE, a. that may give occasion to dis- 
pute; that may be opposed or controverted. 

CONTROVE'RTIST, or CONTROVE RSIALIST, s. a dis- 
putant; a person versed or engaged in literary wars or dispu- 
tations. 

CONTUMACIOUS, a. [ contiuna.r , Lat.] insolently obsti- 
nate, implying a contempt of lawful authority, and acting 
against it from a spirit, of insolent opposition. Perverse. 

CONTUMACIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as shews an 
insolent, obstinacy, or disobedience of law'\il authority. 

CO NTUMACY, or CONTUM ACIOUSNESS, ” s , [<■«•/.- 
tnmacia , Lat.] disobedience to lawful authority, including 
insolence, perverseness, and the highest degree of impudence. 

C OXTUMF/LIOUS, a . [contiuncliosus, Lat.] reproachful; 
rude; sarcastic; contemptuous. Inclined to utter reproach 
or practise insults ; brutal ; rude. Productive of reproach ; 
shameful ; ignominious. 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY, ad. in a rude, reproachful, con- 
temptuous, or abusive manner 
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CONTUME'LIOUSNESS, s. that quality which denomi- 
nates any expressions to be rudely reproachful, and abound- 
ing in bitterness ; contemptuousness. 

CO'NTUMELY, s. [cont amelia, Lat.] language abounding 
with the bitterest expression, intended to subject a person to 
the reproach of others, and to render him uneasy; contemptu- 
ousness. Figuratively, infamy, which subjects a person to the 
reproaches or contempt of others. 

To CONTU'SE, v. a. [from contusus , Lat.] in its primary 
signification, to beat together; to bruise. In Surgery, to 
hurt by a blow, or some blunt body, so as to discolour the 
skin by extravasation of the blood* &c. without breaking it. 

CONTUSION, s. [contusio, Lat.] the act of beating or 
bruising. Figuratively, the effect of beating or bruising. In 
Medicine, a hurt occasioned by a fall, or blow from any blunt 
weapon, which discolours the skin without cutting it. 

CONVALESCENCE, or CONVALESCENT Y, s. [from 
convalesce , Lat.] a recovery of health after sickness. 

CONVALESCENT, part, [convalesce ns, Lat.] recovering; 
or returning from a disorder to a state of health. 

CON VENABLE, a. [convenable, Fr.] consistent with; 
agreeable to; accordant to. That may be convened. 

To CONVENE, v. a . [convenio, Lat.] to call together by 
summons; to convoke; to assemble a number of persons into 
the same place ; to summon to appear, in a Law sense. Neu- 
terly, to conic or assemble together ; to associate. 

CONVENIENCE, or CON VK'NIENCY, $. [ ronvenientia , 
Lat.] the suitableness or fitness of a thing to promote any end ; 
fitness; propriety; advantage; profit; ease; or freedom from 
any obstruction, difficulty, or embarrassment. 

CONVENIENT, a. [conveniens, Lat.] fit; suitable to effect 
an end ; proper or necessary ; free from obstructions. Applied 
to situation, commodious ; seasonable. 

CONVE'NIENTLY, ad. suitable with a person’s ease, 
interest, or advantage ; commodiously ; properly. 

CO NVENT, s . [convent us, Lat.] an assembly of persons 
dedicating themselves entirely to the service of religion, and 
without any commerce with the world ; the place inhabited 
bv the religious of either sex ; a religious house. 

To CONVE'NT, v . a. [conrcj/in, Lat.] to call before a judge 
nr judicature. 

CONVENTICLE, s. [a diminutive of convent] an assem- 
bly ; a meeting; an assembly for divine worship. Figura- 
tively, a place of worship, generally applied by warm church- 
men to the meetings of nonconformists, by way of reproach. 
A secret assembly for the contrivance of some plot or crime. 

CON VENTICLER, s. one who frequents private, and un- 
lawful assemblies. 

CONVENTION, s. [conrentio, Lat.] a treaty, contract, or 
agreement between two or more parties. T he act of corning 
together. An assembly, union, coalition. A name given to 
an extraordinary assembly of parliament, or the states of the 
realm, held without the king’s writ; as was the convention of 
th<* estates, which, upon the retreat of K. James II. came to a 
conclusion, that, la* had abdicated the throne, and the right of 
succession devolved to K. William and Q. Mary; whereupon 
their assembly expired as a convention, and was converted 
into a parliament.. Also, in later history, the name of that 
assembly in France, which, on the 21st of September, 1792, 
abolished royalty, and founded a republic. 

CONVENTIONAL, a. stipulated; or agreed to by bargain 
or contract. Pertaining or relating to a convention. 

CONVENTION ARY, a. acting according to the articles of 
some agreement or contract; settled by stipulations. 

CONVENTUAL, a. [ conwntuel , Fr.] belonging to a con- 
vent. Substantively, a monk; or one who lives in a convent. 

To CONVERGE, v. n. [convergo, Lat.] to meet in or tend 


towards a point; to approach nearer to each other till they 
join in a point, applied to the rays ot light, or lines drawn 
from different surfaces. 

CONVERGENT, or CONVERGING, part . [converge 
Lat.] issuing from divers points, and approaching nearer to 
each other till they meet in a point. 

CONVERSABLE, a. [written sometimes conversible, but 
improperly; conversable, Fr.] qualified or fit for conversation; 
fit for company ; affable ; inclined to communicate knowledge 
or sentiments to another ; communicative. 

CONVERSABLENESS, s . the quality of flowing from 
affability and good nature, which renders conversation agree- 
able ; fluency of talk ; communicativeness. 

CONVERSABLY, ad. in such a manner as to engage the 
conversation of others, and entertain them agreeably with 
discourse. 

CONVERSANT, part. [ conversant , Fr.] used or habitu- 
ated to. Familiarly acquainted with ; intimate ; having 
intercourse with. Used with about, it implies employed, 
engaged; relating to; having for its object, or concern- 
ing. 

CONVERSATION, s. [ convcrsatio , Lat.] easy discourse 
with another ; a familiar discourse ; chat ; intercourse ; 
commerce ; familiarity. Behaviour ; life ; or moral con- 
duct. 

CONVERSATIVE, a. fit for conversation, or intercourse 
with men, opposed to contemplative ; relating to public 
life. 

To CONVERSE, v. n . [convrrsor, Lat.] in its primary 
signification, to live with; to keep company with. Figu- 
ratively, to hold intercourse with ; lo be acquainted with by 
study ; to be used to; to discourse. 

CO NVERSE, s. conversation, or the sentiments of a per- 
son communicated in familiar discourse. Figuratively, fami- 
liar acquaintance. In Geometry, the drawing a conclusion 
from something supposed, and afterwards drawing the pro- 
position supposed as a conclusion from thence. 

CONVK'RSELY, ad. with change of order; in a contrary 
order; reciprocally. 

CONVERSION, s. [conversio, Lat.] the change from 
one state to another. In Divinity, a change from wicked- 
ness to piety, or front a false religion to a true one. In 
Rhetoric, the retorting of an argument, whereby it is shewn 
on opposite sides. In Algebra, the reducing an equation, 
or quantity sought, if in fractions, to one common denomi- 
nator, omitting the denominators, and continuing the equa- 
tion in the numerators only. 

CONVE'RSIVE, a. fit for conversation or discourse; in- 
clined to communicate sentiments by discourse. 

To CONVERT, v. a. [ convcrto , Lat.] to change into ano- 
ther substance ; to transmute. To change from one religion 
to another, generally used for a change from a false to a true 
oik?. To change the terms of a proposition. To apply to anv 
use. Neuterly, to undergo or suffer a change. 

CO'NVEllT, s. one prevailed on to change his religion. 

CONVERTER, s. a person who persuades another to 
change his religion. 

CONVERTIBILITY, s. the quality of being an object of 
conversion; possibility of conversion. 

CONVERTIBLE, a. that, may be changed; that may be 
altered with respect to its qualities; that may be transmuted; 
that may be interchanged, or used instead of another. 

CONVE'RTIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be inter- 
changed, or used one for the other. 

CO NVEX, a. [ convexus , Lat.] swelling to the view ; pro- 
tuberant, applied to the external surface of a globe, or circular 
body ; rising in a circular form. 
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CO'NVEX, s. a convex body ; a body swelling externally 
into a circular form. 

CONVEX HI), part . bending outwardly, applied to the out- 
ward surface of any round body. 

CONVEXEDLY, ad. protuberant; in a convex form; or 
like the outward surface of a globe. 

CONVEXITY, s, protuberance in a circular form. 

CO N VEX I. Y, ad, in a convex form. 

CON VEX NESS, s. spheroidical protuberance ; convexity. 

CON V EXO-CO'NCA VE, «. hollow on one side, and convex 
on the other. 

To CONVEY, v. a. [ convcho , Lat,] to carry ; to move from 
one place to another ; to transport ; to transmit ; to transfer a 
right or property to another; to impart ; to introduce. 

CONVEYANCE, s. the act of moving a tiling from one 
place to another ; a method of sending goods from one place 
to another Figuratively, the means or instruments by whieli 
any thing is introduced from one place to another; the trans- 
ferring of property from one to the other; a writing or instru- 
ment by which property is transferred. 

CONVEYANCER, $. a lawyer who draws writings whereby 
property is transferred from one person to another. 

CONVE'YKR. s. a person who carries or removes goods 
from one place to another; one who is engaged in conducting 
waters from one place to another by means of pipes, channels, 
Arc. That by which any thing is conveyed. 

To CONVICT, e. a. [ convince , I, at] to prove guilty of some 
crime ; to detect in guilt. To confute?. To surmount. 

CONVICT, a. [ convict us , Lat.] convicted ; detected in guilt. 

CO NVICT, s. a person proved to he guilty of a crime. 

CONVICTION, or CON VI'NCEAIENT, .*. proof or de- 
tection of guilt, either by the party being outlawed, or 
by bis appearing and confessing, or by inquest ; the act 
of proving a crime. Consciousness of guilt. The art of 
convincing. 

CON VI CT1VE, n. having the power of convincing. 

To COWTNCE, u. a. [ coHvinco , I/at. ) to prove any propo- 
sition so as to make a person acknowledge its truth ; to evince, 
manifest, or \ indicate. To convict. 

COWIN' ■! RLE, a, capable of conviction ; capable of being 
evidently disproved ; capable of being convicted or proved 
guilty ; liable to be confuted. 

CON VTNC1 N( SLY, ad, in such a manner as to make a 
person see and acknowledge tin* truth of any proposition, or 
reality of any fact ; so as to produce conviction. 

CON Vl'NCINGN ESS, s, the power of convincing. 

CON YTVAi,, or CON \TYL\L, a. \couriri(tIis, Lat.] relating 
to an entertainment of several persons ; festal ; social. 

CONU'NDRUM, s. [a cant word] a low jest or quibble, 
drawn from the double signification of words, or distant resem- 
blance of things. 

To CO'N\ OCATE, r. a, \rnnroco , Lat.] to convoke, or con- 
vene ; to call several persons together; to summon several 
persons to inert, or come to an assembly. 

CONVOCATION, s. [convocation Lat.] the act of calling 
several persons to an assembly; an assembly. An assembly 
of the clergy of England, by their representatives, to consult 
upon matters ecclesiastical. It is held during the sessions of 
parliament, and consists of an upper and lower house. In 
the upper sit the bishops, and in the lower the inferior clergy, 
who arc represented by their proctors, consisting of all the 
deans or archdeacons, of ora? proctor for every chapter, 
and two for the clergy of each diocese, in aTl 143 divines, 
viz. 2*2 deans, . r >3 archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 4 1 
proctors of the diocesan clergy. The lower house chooses 
its prolocutor, whose business it is to take care that the 
members attend, to collect their debates and votes, and to 


carry their resolutions to the upper house, Ihe CortVOCttfUM 
is summoned by the king’s writ, directed to the archbishop 
of each province, requiring him to summon all bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, Arc. Hut since the year 1C66, when 
the clergy gave up the privilege of taxing themselves to the 
House of Commons, they seldom have been allowed to do 
any business ; and arc generally prorogued from time to 
time till dissolved, a new one being generally called along 
with a new parliament. The only equivalent for giving up 
the privilege of taxing themselves, was their being allowed 
to vote at elections for members of the House of Commons, 
which they had not before. Likewise an assembly at Oxford, 
consisting of the vice-chancellor, doctors, and masters of arts, 
wherein the conferring of degrees, expulsion of delinquent 
members, and other affairs relating to the university, consi- 
dered as a body corporate, arc transacted. 

To CON VO'KE, v, a. [cormwo, Lat.] to call together several 
persons ; to summon to an assembly ; to convene. 

To CONVO'LVE, v. ?/. [rottrolvo, Lat.] to roll together; or 
roll one part over another. 

CONVOLUTED, part, [canrahitit s’, I/at.] twisted, writhed, 
or rolled up, so that one pail laps over another. 

CONVOLUTION, s. [cvnvatufto, Lat.] the act of rolling the 
parts of a thing over one another; the state of a thing rolled 
tip, so as its parts close over each other. 

To CONVOY, r. a. f con coyer i Fr.] to guard or protect ships 
by sea, or piuvLions by land, from falling into the hands of 
an enemy. 

CONVOY, s. in Maritime A flairs, one or more ships of war, 
employed to accompany and protect merchant ships against 
pirates and other enemies. In Military matters, it is a body 
of soldiers appointed to guard any supply of men, money, am- 
munition, or provisions, conveyed by land into a town, army, 
or the like, in time of war. 

CO'NTSAXCK, s, [ ronnoiamirr , Fr.] notice; knowledge oi 
authoritv of inquiring into an affair. A law teim. 

To CON VF LS I t\ a. [from cunrn/stts , Lat.] in Medicine, to 
gi\e involuntary motion or contraction to any parts of the budy. 

CuWU LSION, s. [conrn/.sio % Lat.J in .Medicine, a preter- 
natural and \ ioleut contraction of the membranous and n u<- 
cular parts, aiising from a spasmodic sfiieture of the mcmhi.tiies 
surrounding the spinal munow, and the nerves distributed hum 
it, and an impetuous inHux of the nervous fluid into the organs 
of motion. The term is likewise applied to any violent eruption, 
earthquake, or subterraneous disuuler ; also, to sudden com- 
motions or rebellions in a state. 

CONVU LSIVE, a, [coin'uhif, Fr.] that gives an involun- 
tary motion, twitches, or spawns, (u .Medicine, applied h> 
those motions which should naturilly depend on the will, but 
by some disorder are cuusid involuntarily. 

CO'xVnhl Y t a town of Cam ir\ onsbire, with a market < u 
Friday, and the remains of a maguilicent castle. Near this 
town, corn, timber, and oak-bark, an* in great plenty ; and about 
1*2,000 bushels of grain are eleareil out at the oustnni-houMi 
every year. I p the river i> a vast body of marcasitc, wiin 
which copperas is made. Formcily it was famous forpc.nl- 
lishing, and there is still plenty oi peail- muscles, but they me 
now neglected. It is LS miles E. N. E. of Carnarvon, and 
N. \\\ of London. Also, a liver of ‘Wales, which issues fioni 
a lake in Merionethshire, Hows through a fertile vale of the 
same name, along the whole eastern border ol ( arnarvonslme, 
and enters the Irish Sea at Ahercouwav. 

CONY, s. [cuniculus, Lat.] in Natural History, a creatine 
which burrows and breeds in warrens ; a rabbit. 

To COO, r. n. [formed from the sound] to make a mournful 
noise like a dove or pigeon. + 

COOK, [i-otjitus, 1-at.J a person wliose profession is to 
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dross victuals for the table. A cook-maid is a female employed 
in dressing victuals. 

To COOK, v. a. [coquo, Cat.] to prepare victuals. Figu- 
ratively, to prepare any thing lor a particular design. 

COOKERY, s . the art of dressing victuals. 

COOK-ROOM, s . a room in which provisions are prepared 
for the ship’s crew ; the kitchen of a ship. 

COOL, a. [kocl, Belg.] a lesser degree of coldness ; ap- 
proaching to, or somewhat cold. Figuratively, free from anger 
or any violent passion ; not over fond ; indifferent. 

To COOL, v. a. [ hoclcn , Belg.] to lessen hent. Neuterlv, to 
lose heat ; to become less lint. Figuratively, to become less 
eager by the impulse of passion or inclination. 

COO LER, .y. that which has the power of diminishing or 
lessening the degree of heat in any body ; a vessel made use 
of by brewers to cool their sweetwort in. 

COO LLY", ad. in such a manner as to be between hut and 
cold. Figuratively, withoul heat or passion. 

COO'LNESS, s. a middle state between excessive beat and 
excessive cold. Figuratively, applied to the passions, freedom 
from any violent affection ; want of cordial love, or affectionate 
regard ; indiHcreiice ; disinclination. 

COOM, s. [ccnmc, Fr.] the soot that gathers over ail oven’s 
mouth ; the matter which works out of carriage w heels. 

COOMB, or COMB, s. [from cumulus , Lat.] a div measure 
containing four bushels. 

COOP, $ m [kuype, Belg.] a barrel ; a vessel for keeping 
liquor ; a pen or enclosure to coniine poultry in. 

To COOP, v. a. to confine, shut up, or enclose in a narrow 
compass ; to encage ; to imprison ; used with up. 

COOPEE', s. [coupe, Fr.] the name of a particular step or 
motion in dancing. 

COO PER, s, one who makes coops, casks, or any vessel 
whose parts are held together by hoops. 

COOPERAGE, s. the price paid fur cooper’s work ; a place 
where coopers work. 

To CO-OPERATE, v. n. [from con and 'tprra, Lat.] to 
labour with another, in order to pet feet or tinidi any woik ; to 
concur in producing the same effect. 

CO-OPERATION, s. the act by which two or more prisons 
or things contribute to promote the same end. 

CO-OPERATIVE, a. concurring to promote the same de- 
sign or produce the same effect. 

CO-OPERATOR, s. lie that endeavours to promote the 
same end as others ; a fellow- worker. 

CO-OPTATION, s. [coopto, Lat.] adoption ; assumption ; 
choice. 

CO-O'RDINATE, a. [ro?i and ordinalus , Lat.] of equal 
rank, order, or degree with another; not being subordinate. 
Thus shell-fish may be divided into two co-ordinate kinds, 
(Testaceous and testaceous ; each of which is again divided 
into many species, subordinate to the kind, but co-ordinate to 
ea< h other. 

CO-O'RDINATELY, ad. in the same order or rank with 
another; in the same relation; without subordination. 

CO-O'RDINATKNESS, s. the state of a thing of a degree 
or rank equal with another. 

CO-ORDINATION, s. the state of holding the same rank 
or degree ; collateralness. 

COOT, or COOTE, s. in Natural History, a small black 
water-fowl, frequenting marshes and fens. 

COP, s. [cop. Sax.] the top ; the top or head of any thing; 
or any thing rising to a head or point ; as a cop, vulgarly a 
cock of hay ; a cob castle, properly cop castle, a small castle on 
a hill. 

^O'PAL, s. [Span.] a resinous substance, pure, transparent, 
of a watery colour, and fragrant smell, brought from Mexico. 


It flows out of the trunk of a tree by incision, is inflammable, 
soluble in oil, and used in disorders of the breast, as well a* 
fora beautiful hard varnish. 

COPA'KCKXARY, s. joint succession to an inheritance. 

COPA'UCENERS, s. [from con and particcps, Lat.] such 
as have equal portions in the inheritance of their ancestor; 
thus, the. female issue, in default of male, come equally to the 
lands of their ancestor ; and by the custom of gavel-kind in 
Kent, the father’s lands, at his death, are equally divided 
among all his sons. 

COPA'RCEN Y\ s. an equal share of coparceners. 

COPARTNER, s. one who has a share in some common 
stock or affair ; urn* who carries on business in conjunction 
with another; one equally concerned and involved in the same 
calamity, or enjoying the same advantage with another. 

COPA'RTN KRS1IIP, s. a state wherein a person has an 
equal share -of the profits or loss of trade, or is engaged in tlm 
same common design with another. 

CO'PATAIN, a. [from cop | high raised; pointed. 

COP.VYVA, s. [it is sometimes written capiri , copici 
cupaiba , capayva, enpayra ] in Medicine, a gum which distils 
from a tree in the Brazils, and is made, use of in disorders ot 
the urinary passages. 

COPE, s. [See Cor] any thing with which the head is 
covered ; an ornament worn hy priests, reaching from the 
shoulders to the feet ; any thing spread over the head. 

To COPE, v. a. to cover, or arch over. To reward; to give 
in return. To cope with , Lo contend with; to light or combat * 
to oppose. 

('OPI'JXIIA'UIZX, tbc capital of Denmark, and the most, 
uuiibim and best built city in the north, contains 4 royal 
palaces, one university consisting of 1 colleges, ID churches, 
and about 100,000 inhabitants. Thu streets are almost, all 
broad, and in a straight line, well paved, witli a foot-way on 
each side, 'fie' haven is generally crowded with ships; and 
the streets are intersected by broad canals, which bring the 
merchandise close to the warehouses on the (prays. Hen* the 
Danish ships of war were almost all destroyed by the English 
fleet, under Sir Hyde Pusher and Lord Nelson, April 2, ISO l ; 
and the city sustained three days’ bombardment by the British 
army, which ended in the capitulation of the garrison, and the 
surrender of the navy and all the naval stores, on tin* (ith Sep- 
tember, 1807. It. is about 5 miles in circumference, and i-s 
seated on the E. shore of the Isle of Zealand, .000 miles N. E. 
of London. Lat. 55. 41. N. Ion. 1‘2. ILL E. 

COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM, s. that system of the world 
wherein the sun is supposed to be at rest in the centre, ami 
the planets and comets, with the earth, to move in ellipses 
round him. The sun and stars are here supposed at rest, and 
that diurnal motion which they appear to have from east to 
west, is imputed to the earth’s motion from west to east, round 
its axis. 

COPHTS, COPHT1, or ("OPTS, a name given to such of 
the Christians of Egypt as are of the sect of the Jacobites. 
The. Cophts have a patriarch, styled the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, he has eleven or twelve bishops under him, 
but no archbishop. The rest of the clergy, whether secular 
or regular, are of the order of St. Anthony, St. Paul, and 
St. Macarius, each of whom have their monasteries. The 
Cophts have seven sacraments, viz. baptism, the euclmrist, 
confirmation, ordination, faith, lasting, and prayer. They 
deny the Holy Ghost to proceed from the Son; they only 
allow of the three (ecumenical councils, those of Nice, Con- 
stantinople, and Ephesus. They allow only of one nature, 
will, and operation, in Jesus Christ, after the union of the 
humanity with the divinity. With regard to discipline, 
they circumcise their children before baptism ; ordain 
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deacons at. five years of age; allow of marriage in the second 
degree, and put away tlieir wives, and espouse others while 
the first are living ; they forbear to cat blood, and believe in a 
baptism of fire, which, according to some, they confer, by ap- 
plying a red-hot iron to their cheeks or forehead. 

COPIER, s. one who transcribes _a waiting, or imitates any 
coin, or other original ; a plagiary ; an imitator. 

CO'PINO, s, [eoppr, Sax.] in Architecture, the upper tire 
of masonry, which covets a wall. 

CO'EIOUS, a. [copiosus, l/at.) plentiful: abundant; in 
great quantifies ; abounding in words; not confined. 

COPIOUS!, Y, ad. plentifully; in great quantities ; large ; 
in a diffusive manner, applied to style or descriptions. 

COPIOUSNESS, .s. plenty; abundance ; great quantities 
ot any thing; dillusiveness ; exuberance of style. 

CO'PIST, or CO PYIST, s. in diplomatic science, signifies 
a transcriber, or copier of deeds, books, <Ne. An imitator. 

COPLAND, s. apiece of ground which terminates with 
an aeute angle. 

CO PPED, purl. lising or terminating in a point at top. 

CO PPEL, .s. [spell Jikewis v eopel, cujiel , enple, and cnp- 
pvll cuppr, Sax. | a u ^i l used by essavers and refiners to tiv 
and refine their metals in. 

CO'PPEK, s. [koper, Belg.] a hard In aw metal of a red- 
dish colour, heavier than iron or tin, but lighter than silur, 
lead, or gold ; the hardest of all metals next to iron, and 
on that account mixed with silver and gold to give them a 
proper degree of hardm ss ; it is more liable to rust than any 
other metal ; its ductility is very meat, and its divisibility 
prodigious ; for, as Mr. Doyle observes, a single grain of 
it dissolved in an alkali, will give a sensible colour to more 
than /J()(),0()0 times its weight of water. C’oppt r also signi- 
fies a large \essel or boiler fixed in brick- w oik. A copper- 
plain is a thin piece of polished copper, engraved with some 
design, ('oppi r-ieork, a place where copper is worked, or 
manufactured. Voppt r-nose, a red nose, from coupe rose, 
Er. 

CO'PPEII AS, s. \kvppcnmr, Belg.) an artificial vitriolic 
substance, formed of an infusion of copperas stones, or gold 
stones, in water, afterwards evaporated bv fne. ft is made 
use of in dying wool and hats black, in making ink, in tanning 
leather, in making oil of v in ini, and a kind of Spanish brown 
for painters. A name given to three sorts of vitiiol ; the green, 
the blue, or bluish green, and tin* white. 

CO PPERSMITH, s. a person who makes vessels formed 
of copper. 

CO PPERY, a. containing copper; made of copper. 

CO'PPICE, (it is often written and pronounced copse) s. 

| coupean.r, Er. | alow wood cut at stated times for fuel ; a 
small wood, consisting of underwood, or brush-wood. 

COBBLED. a. rising in a conic form ; rising to a point. 

CO'PPLE-DIJST, s. powder used in refining metals, or the 
gross parts separated by the eoppcl. 

CO'PPLE-STONES, s, lumps or fragments of stone, 
broken from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and fro by the action of the water. 

CO'PROSE, ,x\ a provincial term for the corn puppy. 

COPSE, s. a short wood. See Co it icf.. 

To COPSE, v. a. to preserve under-woods. 

CO'PULA, s. [Lat.] in Logic, the. verb which joins the two 
t* i ms m an affirmative or negative proposition; as, “ poverty 
makes a man despised where makes is the copula ; “ no 
misery is the ohjrct of choice where is is the copula. 

To CO'PIJLATF., v. a . | 'copula, T.at.] to unite, join, or link 
together. Neuterly, to come together, applied to the com- 
merce between animals of different sexes. 

COPULATION, s. the sexual congress or embrace. 
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CO'PIJLATIVE, a. [copulations, Lat.] a grammatical term 
that signifies such particles or words in a language as tie, 
join, and unite words or sentences together. In Logic, those 
propositions are called copulative , where, the subject and 
predicate are so linked together by copulative conjunctions , 
that they may be all severally ailirmed or denied one of 
another. 

CO PY. s. \eopia , low Lat.] a writing which consists of the 
substance of some other, and is written, word for wnrd, from 
some original ; an indi\idual book, or manuscript of an author; 
an instrument by which any thing is conveyed in law ; a pic- 
ture drawn fiom an original piece; a line or piece of writing 
for scholars to go by ; an autograph. 

To CO PY, v. a. to transeiibe a writing or book woid for 
word ; to imitate a design or picture. Used neuterly with 
from , and sometimes with after , before the object of imi- 
tation. 

CO R\ -BOOK, s. a book in which copies are wiitteii for 
learners to imitate ; or in which learners write. 

CO'PYIIOLD, .s. in Law, atenuie by which the tenant lias 
nothing to shew hut the copy of the rolls made by the steward 
of the lout's court. 'fins tenure the tenant holds in some sort 
at tin' will ot the had, though not '■amply m>, but according to 
the custom of the manor. 

CO HOLDER, s. a person admitted a tenant, of anv 
lands or tenements in a manor, which have, time ;>nt of mind, 
been devisable to such as will take? the s.nue bv < opv of court- 
roll, according to the custom of the same manor. 

COgUKLlCOT, coke-li-co, s. [Er.] the wild red poppv ; 
a bright led colour, nr dye, rtMinblmg that ot the poppy. 

Tii ( ’< / (,)l E T, ko-ket, v. a. \coyucftr, Er.] t<> uitt rtain 
with amorous discourse ; to treat with an appearance of love, 
without real alfeetion. Neuterly, to act the lover. 

COQUETRY. t s. [cof/iif ft rie, Er.] a desire of attracting the 
notice of the other sex ; an atfeetation of love expiessed in ad- 
van< i s, without being allocti d with that passion. 

COQUET1E, ko-ket, s. [Er. | a gay airy gill, who en- 
deavours to attract the notice, and to engage a number of 
suitors from a principle of vanity, without any inclination to a 
ciniiiiihi.il state. 

CO RACLE, .s\ [cirrin/lr, Brit.] a boat used by the Welsh 
fishers, made of a frame of vv icker work covered with leather. 

CO RAL, s. [c ('radium, Lat.] a stony kind of plant, grow- 
ing in the water, which unites the mineral to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

CORALLINE, a. \eoral/inus, Lat.] consisting of coral; 
resembling rural Substantively, amaiine plant. 

CO'RALLI )IL), or (.'O'R A l.l.Ol DAL, a. [from ko^uWiw 
and ii(or. Or. | resembling coral. 

CO'RALWORT, s. in Botany, a species if the dentaria, 
found ill shady plan s. 

CO'RANICH, .s*. among the Scotch and Irish, the custom 
of singing at funerals, anciently prevalent in those countries, 
and still practised in severai parts. 

COR ANT, s. [ con rant, Er.) a dance, consisting of a nimble 
and sprightly motion. A newspaper. 

CORBAN, s. [pnp, Heb.] a word which signifies a gift, 
offering, or present, made to Clod or his temples. When, 
among the Jews, a man had thus devoted all his fortune, he 
was forbidden to make use of it. If all that lie was to give 
to his wife, or his father and mother, was declared Corban , he 
was no longer permitted to allow them subsistence. 

COR BE, a. [courbr, Er.] crooked. 

CO' R BEILS, s . \corbeillr , Er.] in Fortification, little 
baskets filled with earth, and used to shelter the men when 
firing at the besiegers. 

CO RBEL, or CO'RBIL, s. in Architecture, the represent 
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tut ion of a basket. Also, a short piece of timber placed in a 
wall, with its end sticking out six or eight inches, as occasion 
serves, in the manner of a shouldering* piece. A niche or hol- 
low left in a wall, 

CO'RRY, a town of Lincolnshire, between Market-Deeping 
and (ir.mthum, with a market on Thursday ; Id miles N. of 
Stamford, and 102 N. 1 * v W. of London. Population G24. 

CO RCELET, s. in Natural History, that part of the fly- 
class, which is analogous in its situation to the breast in other 
animals. 

CORD, s. (Vo/7, Ihil.] a string or rope made of hemp 
twisted, generally applied to that which is composed of several 
strands. In Scripture, I he cords of the wicked,” are the 
snares with which t hi* y cnfimgle the weak and innocent. 

The tord s ot sin,” are tiic consequences of crimes and had 
habits, luiming as it were hands, which it is almost impossible 
to lueak. “ Let u< cast away their cords from us,” is to cast 
nil subjection, winch, like cords, binds and restrains. “To 
draw initjni*\ with cants ot vanity," are \v» rldlv profits, or 
pleasurable alhin incuts, which attract as strongly as cords. 

I he cm <!> « *t a man," arc such motives as arc suited to a 
man as a ritimul agent, and consist in reasons ami exhort. 
tions. A cord of iraotl, is a quantity consisting of a pile of 
< ight Let. long, lour High, and lour broad, supposed uiiginallv 
to have been measured hv a coni. 

To (’OKI), e. a . to bind or fasten several tilings together 
with a cord. 

LORD A( IE, s. a. rjuuutitv of cords; the ropes of a ship. 

CORDVTEI), a. |frommr, I .at. | resembling a heart. 

CO'RDED, part, made of lopes or cords. A corded silk is 
th it whose surface is nut level, Imt rises in weals of the size 
of a small string* or c ;id. 

Ct )R DELI ERS, v. j Er.] Franciscan or religious of the 
order of St. Fr.in'H; they wear i coarse grey eloth, with a 
little* cowl nr clu ik of the same cloth, and a rope girdle with 
three knots, win nec their n unc. They are enjoined to live in 
common, and those, who an* admitlcd into the order, arc first 
to sell all they have, and give it to the poor. The prii sts fast 
from the feast of \I1 Saints till the Nativity. 

CO RDIAL, .v. | from cor, Lat. ] in Medicine, a draught or 
potion which increases the strength of the heart, or that which 
increase's the natural strength by biinging the serum of the 
blood into a condition proper for circulation and nutrition. 
Figuratively, any thing which occasions joy, gladness, or revives 
the spirits. 

CO'RDLAL, a. reviving; strengthening. Applied to the. 
affections, sincere; hearty; without hypocrisy. 

CORDIA LITY, s. sincere affection ; freedom from hypo- 
crisy. Relation to the heart. 

CO'RDIA LLY, ad. in a manner five from hypocrisy ; in a 
sincere and affectionate! manner. 

CORD-MAKER, s. a ropemaker. 

CO RDON, $. [Fr.] the ribbon xvoin by a knight oi nn ru- 
ber of any order. In Fortification, a row of stones jutting out 
bclorc tin* rampart and the basis of the parapet. 

COR l)()' F/l , aueieiitlv Cordnha, a large city of Spain, in 
Andalusia, seated on the ( itiadalquivcr, over it is a stone 
bridge of Hi arches, built, bv the M«-nrs. Here are Iti parish 
churches, besides the cathedral, 3l> convents, Hi hospitals, 2 
colleges, and an ancient palace of the Moorish kings, con- 
verted into stables for 100 Andalusian horses. The cathedral, 
which was formerly a mosque, still retains the name of Me/.- 
« (lilt :i. In the square, called the IMa'/.a Major, are splendid 
buildings, under which are piazzas. Within the walls of the 
city are many orchards and gardens, and in the neighbouring 
mountains are groves of citron, orange, fig, and olive trees. 
Tim trade consists of wine, fruits, silk, and Cordovan leather. 


and the best horses of Spain arc had from it. It a 80 miles 
N. K. of Seville, and 100 S. S. W. of Madrid. ..on. 4. 34 
W. lat. 37. 52. N. 

CO'KDWAIN, s. a kind of leather, from Cordova, in Spain. 
Cordovan or Spanish leather. 

COKDWA'INER, s. [cordonnicr, Fr.] a person who makes 
and srlls shoes; a shoemaker. 

CORK, s. |co/\ Lat. J the heart ; the inner part of any thing. 
A disorder incident to sheep. 

( 'OR F. A, a peninsula of Asia, lying to the \. K. of China, 
bounded on the S. \Y. by the Yellow Sea, which parts it from 
China; on the N. by Chinese Tartuiy; and on the S. by 
narrow sea, which parts it from the Japanese islands. The 
people arc civil ami courteous, fond of learning, music, and 
dancing, and greatly resemble the Cl.imsc in customs and re- 
ligion; and trade in ginseng*, gold, silver, iron, yellow vamidi, 
sable skins, castor, mineral salt, fowls with tails 3 feet long, 
and horses only three feet high, 'flu* country, which is di- 
vided into eight provinces, and contains many very j opuloiis 
towns, extends, from N. to S. about (UN) miles, and about 30U 
from E. to \V. and though mmmlu’nuus, abounds in com and 
rice. The king, who is tiihutary to the emperor of China, 
resides at Handling*, but King-Ki-tao is the capital. Lon. 
12b. 12. K. lat. 37. 3S. N. 

CORFU ' CASTLK.a borough in Dm- *!>l.iie, dMVauehisi d 
in 1832; population 1712. It has some trade in stone, and 
knit stockings. It i> governed by a mayor, lias a market on 
Thursday, and is seated on a peninsula, called Embeek Isle, 
between two hills, on one of which stands the castle, s lid to 
have been built by king Edgar, now in mins; 21 miles E. of 
Dorchester, and 1 1(> W. by S. of London. 

CO RFU , the chief island of the Ionian r. pi.Llie ; popu- 
latiou OO.tJrtrt. An univeisilv has been establi-dii d bv the 
British government . It lies near Albania. The i.damlers make 
great quantities <>f salt ; and the eoimtrv abounds in grapes, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, olive-trees, grapes, hum v, wax, and 
oil. The capital is Fulfil, population about HL003, on the 
K. coast of the island. Lat. 30. 3fi. N. , lung. 10. .Ot). E. 

COIM.VCEOl S, a. [evriaerns, Lai.] consisting of or re- 
sembling leather. 

CORIA NDER, s. [coriandrnm. Lat.] a plant witha (ibrnus 
annual root ; it lias an umbcllatcd Mower; is found by mail- 
sides nnd dunghills, and Mowers in June. The leaves have n. 
strong disagreeable smell, but the seeds arc tolerably giatelul 
when dry. It. is used in medicine as a carminative, and cor- 
rector to some eathai lies. 

CO RINTH, s. [from the famous city of Coiinlh in Orccce] 
a small fruit commonly called a currant. 

CO'RISTIR or Coranf/iu , an ancient and cch lira ted city, 
situated on the isthmus which joins the Moiva to (Ineee. It 
is now decayed, the houses being intermixed with fields, orange 
groves, and gardens, like a village, and tin.* inhabitants, not 
exceeding 1300 or 1100; there still remain, however, mins of 
temples, and other marks of its former magnificence. Tin 
The adjacent country abounds in corn, wine, and oil; and 
from the castle, seated at. the top of an almost, inaccessible 
rock, is (an* of the liiiest prospects of land and water in the 
world. It is fiO miles \V. by S. of Athens. Lat. 33. 3. N. 
Ion. 22. .04 E. 

COR FYI'IIIAN ORDER, s. in Architecture, one of the 
five orders, and the most noble, rich, and delicate of them all. 
'fhe capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which 
little stalks arise, of which Hi volutes are formed, which sup- 
port the abacus. 

CORK, a county of Ireland, in the province of Munster, 84 
miles in length, and fi‘2 in breadth, being the largest in the 
kingdom. It is bounded on the \V. and S. W. by Kerry and 
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tlie sea ; on iho N. by Limerick ; on the E. by Waterford and 
a part of Tipperary; and on the S. by the ocean; and 
contains 137 parishes, 7(3,739 houses, and, in 1831, 700,359 
inhabitants, who send two members to parliament. It 
abounds in excellent harbours, and has many fine rivers, as 
the Black water, Lee, Bandon, lien, Ac. The.' soil varies ; in 
many parts it is fertile ; iron and lead ores are found in various 
parts, and in the N. W. quarter it has coal mines. 

CORK, City oJ\ tin 1 capital of the county, and the second 
in Ireland lor extent, trade, and population, containing about 
8(i00 houses, and 107,007 inhabitants, and sending two repre- 
sentatives to parliament. It is a well built place, and has im- 
proved surprisingly of late years, several broad streets having 
been lately added, by filling* up the canals th.tl ran through 
them. It is sealed on tin* river Lee, by which it is nearly sur- 
rounded, and by means of ihe different channels, vessels come 
up into the different parts of the tovvfi. Its principal export is 
salt provisions. Dining* the slaughtering season, which holds 
from August lo the latter end of January, about 100,000 head 
ot black cattle, are hilled and cured here. The other exports 
consist of pork, tallow, hides raw and tanned, butter, caudles, 
calves’ lambs' ami rabbit’s skins, wool, lim n and woollen yarn, 
and worsted and linen cloth. The country adjacent, is hilly 
and beautiful, aflbriling extensive and diversified purports. 
Cork is 15 miles from the sea, about 50 nearlv S. of Limerick, 
and 150 S. W. of Dublin. Lat. 51. 51. N. Ion. 8. 28. V/. 
Cork Hurt, our , or the Cure of Curh\ one of the best ill the 
world, is about 7 miles below the town, and so spacious and 
deep, as to be capable of containing the largest vessels, and 
the must extensive fleets. The cut ranee is easy, and it is se- 
cure fiom cm rents ami stonus. One side of Cork Harbour is 
f< rrned by (beat Island, which is -1 miles long and Abroad, 
and very fertile. 

C()KK, .s*. [/n/r/*, Belg.J in Botany, a species of oak, which 
is stripped of iN baik, which is thick, spongy, and soft, every 
eight or ten years, and is so far fiom being injured theiehy, 
that it is preserved l»v that means to an hundred years or 
more. Of the hark are tunned bungs for hands, and stopples 
for bottles, which likewise go by the name of tin? tree, and are 
called corks. In Ah dieine, it is of service to stop bleeding, 
being reduced to powder, and put into some astringent liquor ; 
when burned, and mixed with the miguentum pupulneum, it 
is proper for the piles. 

C() ll KINO. DIN, s. a pin of a large si/e. 

CO'RKY, u. consisting of, or lesemhling* cork. 

CO'RMORA NT, s. [lorntornnt, In*.] a bird that ]>ri *ys upon 
fish, and is icmarkahle for its greediness. A glutton. 

CORN, a. \corn, Sax. horn, 'Lent.] the grain or seed of 
plants, separated from the spica or ear; one species of vvlii.h 
is made into bread, 'flic re are several species of corn, such 
as wheat, rye and hurley, millet and liee, oats, maize, and 
lentils, peas, and a nun. lu r of other kinds, each of which has 
its usefulness and piopertv. An excrescence or horny sub- 
stance growing on the toes, from conut , Lat. a horn. A single 
particle of gunpowder or salt. 

To CORN, r. a. to granulate; to form gunpowder into 
grain, or small p-.ti tides. To salt, or sprinkle meat with salt; 
so used by the old Saxons. 

CO'RNACIE, s. a tenure w hu h obliges the landholder to 
give notice of an invasion by blowing a horn. 

CO'RNEL, s. in Botany, the corims. There arc two Bri- 
tish species, viz. the dogberry tree, and dwarf lioney-suekle. 
They both dower in June. 

CORNELIAN, s. See Cahnfi.iov. 

CO RNEMUSE, s. [Er.] a kind of rustic horn. 

CO RNEOUS, a. [corw/w, Lat.] horny ; or a substance re- 
sembling horn. 


CO'RNER, s. [ cornel , Brit.] an angle, or space formed l>v 
the meeting of two walls. Figuratively, a secret or private 
place; the extremities. Corner-stone* {he. stone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal stone. In Scrip- 
ture, applied to the Messiah, Psa. cxviii. 22 ; Acts, iv. 1 1 ; 
and elsewhere. 

CO'RNER-WISE, ad . from one corner to another; dia- 
gonally ; with the corner in front. 

CO RNET, s. [corncttc, Fr.] a horn or musical wind instru- 
ment, used by the ancients in war. A company or troop, 
perhaps as many as had one cornet. An office r in the cavalry, 
who hears the ensign or colours in the troop ; he is the third 
officer in the company, and commands in the absence of the 
captain and lieutenant. Cornet \ in Farriery, is the lowest, part 
of the pastern of a horse. 

CORN-FLAG, .s. a plant, of which then* are eleven species, 
some with red, and some with white Rowers, according to 
Miller. 

CORNICE, s. [cornirhr t Fr.] in Architect uiv, the upper- 
most member of the entablature of a column, or that which 
crowns the order; likewise ail little proj» etures of masonry or 
joinery, where there are no columns, as the cornier of a chim- 
ney, ot a beaufet, Ac. Cornier rimj n in Gunnel y, the next 
ring from the muzzle-ring hack wauls. 

COllNl'CTLATE, o. | from com tty Lat.] horned; in Bo- 
tany, applied to such plants a*, alter imcIi flown, produce 
many horned pods, called x/75y//d j . Conncnlotr flttrtrs , are 
such hollow flowers as have a kind of spur, or little horn, on 
their upper part. 

COUNTER 1 , rz. [from cornu and Jurioy Lat.j pioduetive of, 
or making horns. 

CORN! GER( )I S, ft. [curnitjn', I.at.J humid; br/ulng or 
having corns. 

COR N L( ( > El A, s. [Lat.] among the illicit nts, a horn, 
out or which phntv (if all things an* suppuM-d to Emu*. It is 
the characteristic of the gothic >s of ph nty, and icpn united as 
a large horn, ovcitluvviug with tluwt i„ and fimts. 

To CORN l I K, r. a. [I mm iuinotus y L.it.J to conlt-r oi 
bestow Imriis; to cuckold. 

(ORNUTKI) ^ part. [cor/intits f Lat.] grafted with horns; 
horned ; cuckolded. 

CORNU TO, s. | fiom cornu (ns, Lat.] a cuckold. 

CO'RyWAl.L, a county of England, which foiti.s the 
S. W. extremity of (mat Britain, is hounded on the E. |»y De- 
vonshire; and its other pails are washed by tin* sea. Its 
length from Ik to NY. is SO miles; its breadth next to De- 
vonshire is about. 18, hut it sot in tontiaets, and is gradually 
narrowed into isthmus*. s, till on the S. \\ . it t« iminalcs in t wo 
promontories, called the Lizard Doint, and the 1, ami’s End. 
It contains 900,180 acres, divided into 9 hundieds, and 213 
parishes; has between 1200 and B'.OO villages, 37 market- 
towns, about. 30,000 houses, and 002,110 inhabitants, and 
sends *4 members to parliament. Emm its vicinity to the. 
sea, it is exposed to frequent stonus, hut exempted from hard 
frosts and great, heats ; and though it leas abundance, of rainy 
and foggy weather; the inhabitants are seldom troubled with 
agues or level s. The spring shews itself in the buds and blos- 
soms sooner than in the other pails of E igland ; hut the har- 
vest is later, and ihe fruits have less flavour than in the mid- 
land counties. Here an* some uncommon plants, and plenty 
of sea-herbs, as camphor, eringo, and ros sous, Ac. It. is well 
situated for the herring and pilchard fisheries, and the inhabit- 
ants fully avail themselves of their local advantages. 1 
derives, however, i«s chief importance from its minerals ; 
which consist of tin and copper. The ('upper mines are nu- 
merous, and rich in ore ; small quantities of gold and silvei 
have sometimes been found, but its tin mines arc its greatest 
3 M 
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source of wealth ; for these it has long been famous, and its 
coasts were visited for this commodity by the Phcnicians and 
Greeks in very remote antiquity. With the metalline ores are 
found large quantities of inundio and arsenic ; many sorts of 
stones are likewise found here, particularly moorstoncs, used 
both in buildings and for mill-stones, and which, when po- 
lished, appear splendid and beautiful; and in the cavernous 
parts of the rocks are found transparent crystals, called Cornish 
diamonds, which are very brilliant when well polished. The 
number of men, women, and children, employed in raising the 
tin ore, washing, stamping, and carrying, is stated to amount 
to l(» f 000. The principal rivers are the Tamar, Camel, and 
Fale. Launceston is the capital. The king’s eldest son is 
born duke of Cornwall, and derives a revenue as well from 
lands pertaining to the duchy, as from the tin and copper mines. 

CO RXY, (i. [from cornu, Lat.] horny ; strong, or hard like 
a horn. Producing grain or corn ; from corn . 

COROLLA, s. the variously-coloured petals of a flower. 

COROLLARY, 5*. [ corolUirium , Lat.] an useful conse 
quence drawn from something which is proved or demon- 
strated: a conclusion ; a surplus. 

('OIK)MA' SDEL, Coast of, the eastern coast of the 
peninsula of Ilindoostan, extending from (’ape Caly- 
on re, in lat. 10. 20. to the mouth of the Kistiiah, in lat. 
mar Hi. 0. N. On this coast lie Madras, Pumliehery, 
’l:\inijiieb.ir, and other European factories, from which 
chintz, calicoes, and muslins, with some diamonds, are im- 
ported into Europe. There is not a port for large ussels 
on the whole coast, winch is an even, low, and sandy conn- 
trv ; and about Madras, the land rises so little, that it. is 
diflicult from the sea to mark the distinction between 
land and water, unless by the difleicnt objects that are on the 
shore. 

COLO N A, s. [Lat.] in Architecture, a large, flat, strong 
member of a cornice, so called from its crowning not only the 
cornice, hut likewise the whole order; also culled the* drip. 
In Optics, the ha A>, a luminous circle sunnunding the sun, ihe 
moon, the planets, or the fixed stars. 

COLON \L, s. [ i oro/ai, Lal.J a crown or garland. Ad- 
jcclivclv , that below.:*; to the crown or top of the head, 'flu* 
coronal suture, in Anatnmv, is the lirst of t lit; cranium, which 
l eaches across from one temple to the; other. 

CO'RONARY, a. [ror»Hiir/««, Lat.| relating to, or seated 
on, the crown of the head. In Anatomy, applied to 
those arteries which furnish the substance; of tlu; heait with 
blood. 

CORONATION, s. [from corona, Lat.] the act or solem- 
nity of crowning a king. 

CO RONER, s. an ancient ollicer of England, so called 
because he is wholly employed for the king and crown. 
Coroners are conservators of the peace in the county 
where they are elected, being usually two for each 
county. Their authority is judicial and ministerial ; judi- 
cial, whore a person comes to a viole nt death ; to take 
and enter up appeals of murder, pronounce judgment on 
outlawries, &e. The ministerial power is, when the coro- 
ner executes the king’s writ, on exception taken to the 
sheriif. His authority does not terminate on the demist; 
of the king, as that, of judges, &c. who act by the 
king’s commission ; on default of sheriffs, coroners aie to 
impanel juries, and to return issue on juries not appearing. 

CORONET, s. [from corona , Lat. corourtta, Ital.] an 
inferior crown worn by the nobility; that of a duke is 
•.domed with strawberry leaves; that of a marquis 
with leaves and pearls placed interchangeably; that of 
an call with the pc ai Is raised above the leaves; that of 
a viscount is surrounded with pearls only ; and that of 


a baron has only four pearls. In poetry, an ornamental head- 
dress. 

CORPORAL, s. [ caporal , Fr.] in the Army, the lowest 
officer in the infantry, who commands one of the divisions, 
places and relieves sentinels, keeps good order, and receives 
the word of inferiors that pass by his corps. Onboard a ship, 
an officer who has the charge of setting the watch and sen- 
teries, and relieving them ; he sees that all the soldiers and 
sailors keep their arms neat and clean, teaches them how to 
use them, and has a mate under him. 

CORPORAL, a. [ corporcl , Er.] relating to the body, in 
Divinity and Philosophy. When used in opposition to spirit, 
or its aflections, it is styled and spelt corporeal, and then sig- 
nifies via ft not. 

CORPORA'LITY, s. the quality of consisting of body, or 
matter, the quality of being embodied. Corporation. 

CORPORALLY, «r/.*in a sensible or material manner; 
bodily. 

CO RPORATE, a. [corporatus, l.at.] united into a body or 
community. 

CO'RPORATEXESS, s. the state of a body coiporate or 
community. 

CORPORATION, s. [from corpus , Lat.] a body politic, 
authorized by prescription, patent, charter, or by act of par- 
liament, to have a common seal, one head officer or more, 
able, by their common consent, to grantor receive in law anv 
thing within the compass of their charters ; and to sue, and be 
sued, even as oik* man. Corporations are either spiritual or 
temporal: Spiritual, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
wars, Arc. Temporal, ms mayor, commonalty, bailiff, bur- 
gesses, <S/e. And some are of a mixed nature, and composed 
of temporal and spiiitual persons, swell as beads of colleges 
and hospitals. 

CO'RPOKATL’RK, s. [from corpus , Lat.] the stale of being 
embodied. 

CORPOREAL, a. [corporcus, Lat.] material; having a 
body ; consisting of matter or body, opposed to spiritual. 

CORPORE ITY, s. [bum corponns , Lat.] the quality of a 
filing which has a body; materiality; hodilincss. 

CORPOR IEICA'TlON, .s. [from corpus and facio, Lat.] 
the act of giving a body to a thing, or rendering it. the object 
of the touch or other senses. In Chemistry, tlu* act of re- 
uniting spirits into a body, resembling that which they had be- 
fore* their being raised into spirits. 

To CORPO PIPY, v. a. to thicken or gather into a body. 

CORPS, (usually pronounced Iwrv,) s. [Er. ] a body or col- 
lection of soldiers. In Architecture, that put which projects 
or stands out from a wall, and serves as a ground for some 
decoration or ornament. 

CORPSE, korps, s. [corpus, Lat.] the body, used in con- 
tempt ; a dead body; a carcase. 

CO'RPULKNCE, or CO'RPULENCY, s. [corpulent ia, Lat.| 
bulkiness of body ; fatness; grossness. The most extraordi- 
nary instance perhaps of fatness ever known, was that of 
Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, who weighed 67 stone, or 798 
pounds ; his waistcoat, with great ease, was buttoned round 
eight men of ordinary size. 

CORPULENT, a. [corpnlmtus, Lat.] fleshy; abounding 
in fat and flesh ; bulky ; lusty. 

CO RPTJS-C1IR IKT1, s. a festival kept the next Thurs- 
day after Trinity Sunday, instituted in honour of the 
euchaiist; to which also one of the colleges in Oxford is 
dedicated. 

OOKPU'SCLE, s. \corpusculum, Lat.] in Physics, a minute 
particle, or physical atom, of which a natural body is composed 
or made up. A small body ; a minute fragment. 

CORPUSCULAR, or CORPUSCULA'RIAN, a . [from 
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eorpusculum , Lat.] belonging to atoms, or the small particles 
of bodies. The corpuscular inn, or corpuscular philosophy, is 
that which endeavours to explain the phenomena of nature by 
the motion, rest, or position of the corpuscles, or minute 
particles of which bodies consist. 

To CORRA'DE, v. a. [ corrado , Lat.] to rub off; to wear 
away, by rubbing two bodies together ; to scrape together. 

CORRADIA'TION, s. [from con and radius , Lat.J the con- 
junction of rays in one point. 

T<> CORRE'CT, r. a. [correction, Lat.] to punish a person 
for a fault, in order to make him amend. To give a person 
notice ol his faults. To amend ; to take away faults or errors, 
in writings, printing, life, or things. In Medicine, to counter- 
act or lessen the force or ill qualities of one ingredient by 
another. 

CORRE'CT, a. [carrec/ns, Lat.] perfect ; free from errors 
or mistakes ; finished with exactness. 

CORE EC'l ION, s. [correcfio, 1 .at.] punishment for faults 
in order to produce amendment ; discipline ; chastisement ; 
penalty; an amendment ; reprehension, censure, or notice of 
a fault. In Medicine, tin* lessening any quality of an ingre- 
dient l>v joining it with one of opposite qualities. 

CORRECTIVE, a. having the power of counteracting any 
had qualities. I fixing power to limit. 

CORK E'CTIVE, s. that which has the power of altering or 
eounteraetmg any bud quality; limitation; restriction. 

CORRr/CTLY, ad. in such a manner as to be free from 
faults; exactly; accurately; free from errors. 

CORRECTNESS, s. perfection, arising from frequent and 
accurate alterations; exactness; freedom from error. 

( -ORRE/CTOK, s. [Lat.] lie who amends by means of 
punishment, or animivlv, rsion. In Midieine, an ingredient in 
a composition, which guards against, or abates, the force of 
another. Corrector of the press, cue who amends the errors 
committed in printing. 

( 'ORK K OI IX )K, s. a chief magistrate in Spain. 

To COR RELATE, r. n. [from con and retains , Lat.] to 
haxe a mutual or reciprocal relation, as father and son. 

CO'K RELATE, s. one that stands in ait opposite relation, 
as father and son. 

(. , ()RRE'LATIV T E, a. [cm? and rda/irwi. Lat.] having a 
reciprocal relation, so that tlu* existence of one in a putieular 
state depends on the existence of the other. 

CORRECTION, .v. [from corrcptum , Lat.j reproof; chiding; 
reprehension ; objurgation. 

To CORK ESPO'NI), r. n. [cm? and respondeo, Lat.] to 
answer; to match ; to suit; to be prop<»rii«»uate, or adequate, 
to another; to keep up an acquaintance with another by send- 
ing and receiving letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE, or CORRESPONDENCY, *. 
[from con and respondeo, l/it.] an agreement; the matching 
and fitting of two things together; an intercourse kept up by 
letter ; friendship, intercourse, or commerce. 

CORRKSPO'NDENT, s. a person with whom commerce 
is carried on, or intelligence kept up by mutual messages or 
letters. 

CORRESPONDENT, or COR RESPONSIVE, a . suiting; 
lilting; agreeing; answering. 

CO'RRIDOR, s. | Fi\] in Fortification, a road or wav, 
about twenty yards broad, along the edge of a ditch, with- 
outsidc, encompassing the whole fortification, called likewise 
the covert V'atj. In Architecture, a gallery, or long aisle, 
round a building, leading to several chambers at a distance 
from each other. 

CO RRIGIBLE, a. [from corriyo, Lat.] that may be altered 
for the better; that is a proper object for punishment ; correc- 
tive, or having the power of amending. 


CORRI'VALRY, s. competition; opposition. 

CORROBORANT, part. [ corroborate , Lat.] having the 
power of strengthening, or giving strength. 

To CORROBORATE, v. a. \corrohorv, Lat.] to confirm ar 
assertion; to strengthen or make strong; to establish. 

CORROBORATION, «. the act of strengthening; the 
confirmation or establishing a truth by some additional proof; 
addition of strength. 

CORROBORATIVE, a. having the power of increasing 
strength, or of service in particular bodily weaknesses. 

To CORRO'DE, v. a. f corrado, Lat.] to cat away by de- 
grees, applied to the action of a liquid on some solid body ; 
to prey upon ; to consume, or wear away by degrees. 

CORRO'DENT, part, j corrddens, Lat.j having the power 
of separating the particles of a body, applied to the effect of 
some menstruum or fluid on solid bodies ; corrosive. 

CORRODIBLE, a. [from corrado , Lat.j possible to be 
consumed or corroded. 

COKROSIBI'LITY, s. ihe quality of being corrosive ; pos- 
sible to be divided or consumed by some menstruum. 

CORRO'SIBLK, a. [from corrado , Lat.] that inay have Ms 
particles consumed, or separated by some menstruum. 

CO R llO'S 1 B LE N ESS , s. the: quality of being liable to haxe 
its particles separated by a nunstruum. 

C ORROSION, s. the dissolution or separation of the 
particles of a body by an acid or saline liquor or m* n- 
sfruum. 

CORRO'SIVE, a . having the power of insinuating itself 
between, and separating the particles of, a body. 1 Fixing lie* 
poxver of vexing, or of making a person uneasy. 

CORRO'SIVE, s. that which lias the power of c* iiMmnir. . 
eating, or wasting away ; that which has the power of fn*t 1 1 ■ : , 
giving pain, or rendering a person uneasy. 

CORROSIVELY, ad. in the maimer oV, or like a con- - 
sivc; having the quality of a corrosive. 

CORROSIVENESS, s. the quality whereby a fluid iiMim 
ates itself between the pores of a solid body, separates tl.* u., 
or wastes away. 

CO'KRl'GANT, part, [corntgans, Lat.] having the p-<xw r 
of wrinkling, or contracting into wi inkles. 

To CORRUGATE, v. a. [ cumuio, Lat.] to wrinkle, <e- 
purse up, as the skin by cold or other cause. 

CORREGA'TION, s. | corruqatio. Lat.j the art ot draxxirg 
into wrinkles ; contraction into wi inkles. 

To CORRUPT, v. a. [from corruptns, Lat.] to turn limn 
a sound to a putrescent state; to infect. Eiguralix rly, to en- 
gage a person to do something contrary to his incliu.it ion *u 
conscience by bribes or money. To spoil; to depraxe, \ilintc. 
or render bad; to bribe; to destroy integrity. 

To COR Rl*' FT, r. n. to beeume putrid; to grow lutteu ; 
to putrefy ; to lose purity. 

CORRUPT, a. {corrupt us, Lat.] vicious; void of nioi.d 
goodness; lost to piety ; biassed by Indies. laiuted; rotten; 
unsound; applied to things. 

CORRUPTER, s. that which putrefies, or taints. One 
who by ill example, or base motives, seduces to vice. 

CORRUPTIBILITY, s. the possibility of being corrupted, 
putrefied, or rendered worse. 

CORRU PTIBLE, a. that may he putrefied or grow rott« n; 
that may be destroyed or rendered xieious. 

CORRU'PTI BEEN ESS, s. susceptibility of curni|»tioii. 

CORRU PTION, s. [lorruptio, Lat.] the action whereby 
the body loses all its properties and qualities for a ceil .a 
time, or whereby its form is altered, and its qualities change •; 
from what they were before; rottenness. In Politics, a st.ac 
wherein persons act only from lucrative motives ; the means 
by which unv person may be ivndeied vicious, or u tiling n.ny 
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lie made rotten. In Surgery, the matter contained in au ulcer 
or wound, called pus hy practitioners. In Law, the taint 
which attaches to a person or his heirs, on account (it big 
having been guilty of felony or treason. 

CORRUPTIVE, a. hav ing the power or quality of render- 
ing tainted or rotten. 

t/omurm.ESS, a. that cannot he corrupted; pure. 

CORKU PTLY, ad. w till corruption; with taint; with vice; 
without integrity. 

CORRU'PTNESS, s. the quality or state of a corrupted 
body ; putrescence; vice. 

CO’liSAI It, s. [Fr.] au armed vessel, which plunders imr- 
ehant vessels; a pirate. 

CORSE, s, [corn, old Fr.] a poet teal word for a carcase, or 
dead body. 

CORSELET, s. [Fr.] a light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

CO'RSIIAM, or C<>s ham, a town of Wilts, with a market on 
Wednesday, and noted for its manufacture of woollens. King 
Ktluh cd had formerly a palace hero, and it was once the chief 
residence of the earls of Cornwall. It is 1 mdes S. W . ot 
Chippenham, and 9 E. N. K. of Rath. Population *29.).. 

i'U RSICA, a large island in the Meditenan. au Sea, about 
I AO miles in length, and from 40 to .70 in breadth. r l he air 
in some parts i> unwholesome, and tin* land hilly, full ot stones, 
and cultivated very poorlv ; yet the valleys produce wheat, 
and the hills olives, tin*, grapes, almonds, and cln suiils. 
There is a rit 1 li 1 ' of mountains which dividi s the id.. ml mJ > 
two parts, the \ . and S. Tin* cap*! d is Rusti.i. It h. longi d 
to the French, hut on the Revolution taking place in 1* ranee, 
the Corsicans rose, and appointing general Paoli for their 
chief, surrendered the i.dand to the crown ot (ireat Riitain, 
with great formality, in July 1791, accepting at the same time 
a new constitution to -in the Kneli.di Govt mmeut. In October, 
1791), however, the Publish viceroy was obliged to abandon 
tin* island, and the French again took possession ol it. I In. 
number of inhabitants is about. 1RI>, 000. Here Napoleon 
Ihiouapaitc, late Emperor of Prance, was bom, August 1 •>, 
1709. 

CORTICAL, a. [from vortex, Pat.] barky; belonging to the 
rind or outward part of any thing; outwani. In Anatomy, 
the cortical substance of the brain is its exteiior pail. 

CORTICATED, a. [ynrlhfttus, Pat.] resembling the baik 
of a tn*e. 

CO'RTICOSK, a. [co/7/ci).s//s\ Pat.] full of bark. 

COR (E XX' A, a scn-poit of Spain, in Galii ia, at the month 
of the Grovne, ‘JO miles S. W. of Pei ml, and ’>a N. by E. of 
Compostell.i. Poll. N. 19. W. Pit. 4.5. '2'*. N. At this place, 
Jan. 10, I M) 9, General Moure was killed, and tin* next day 
the Rritidi arinv hastily re-embarked for England. 

POP li SCANT, part. [_(on($< a t/s, Pat.] glittering by Hashes; 
Mushing. 

CORFSCA'TION, n. f enruscafio, J.at.] a quirk, sudden, 
read short darling of splendour ; a Hadi ; a flitter ii »u* I i lit. 

CO ttWEX, a town of Merionethshire, in North Wales, 
with a maikct on Tuesday, 9 miles N. K. of Rala, and ‘JOJ 
N. W. of Pi union. 

COR V.M R1 ATED, a. [from cnripnhns, Pat.] in Rotany, 
abounding in, , ir gamidnd with hunches of berries. 

COR VM iSl I* POOPS, it. [from conjtnhus and Jcro , Pat.] 
hearing fruit or hi m« s in hunches. 

COPY MI»1S, .s. [P,it.| in Rotany, a round cluster of 
bcrrii s, like those of the ivy; applied to such plants as have 
a compound diseous llov/er, without anv down adhering to 
their seeds. 

CORYVRE t\A V, a dangerous whirlpool, on the W. coast 
of Scotland, between the isle of Scarba and the N. point of 


Jura ; so called from a voting Danish prince, who perished in 
it. Its dreadful unfathomable vortex extends above a mile in 
circuit, ami, at full tides, its numerous eddies form water 
pyramids, which rise to a great height, in the air, and bursting 
with the noise of thunder, overwhelm all vessels within the. 
sphere of its attraction. 

C< ) SC 1NO M A N C Y , s. [yermi or and purrda, Gr.] the art 
of divination bv a siev (*. 

COSECANT, n* in (Geometry, the secant of an arch, whic h 
i> the complement of another arch to 90 degrees. 

COXIER, s. [from const r, old Fr. j a botcher; a cobbler ; 
a low-lived person. A word of contempt. 

(JO'S INK, s. in Geometry, tin* part of the diameter inter- 
cepted between the enure and the right sine, and always 
equal to the sine of the complement of the arc'll. 

COS ME "I IC, a. \MwpiiTii:uc, (Jr.] having the power of im- 
proving the personal charms ; beautifying, or heightening 
beauty. Substantively, a wash for hi aiitilying. 

CO’S M 1C A P, a, [tVinii notrpur, Gr,] relating to the world. 
In Astronomy, rising together, or in the same clegiee of the 
ecliptic, with the sun ; not aeroiiAchal. 

COSMICAPPY, ad. at the same, time with the sun. 

COSMOGONY, Lo/.-niog-go in.*, [KufTtiur and y<n >), Gr.] 
the rise, origin, or creation of the woild. 

COSMO G K API I KR, s. [from dorpac and ytuabto, (ir.] one 
who composes a deseri[)liou of the lelatioii, tilness, figure, and 
disposition of all the parts of the woild. 

COS.MOGK AIMIICAL, a. relating to the general dcM’iip- 
tioii of the world. 

COSMOGJPVPHICAPPY, ad. in a manner relating to tl e 
sci l -nec by which the structure of the world is disrovcied and 

di’Sei llu d. 

COSM( )'GR A 1M 1 Y, s. [k-vtrputj and ynt'ajtio, Gr.] a deseiip- 
tiun of the several parts of tin* world; or the art ol de- 
lineating its seve i.d bodies ai voiding to their magnitudes, 
motions, lvlalion.N, iVc. It consists of geography and as- 
tronomy. 

COSMOPOLITE, nr ( t )S.M( )|*( flJTAN, s. [uarrpot; and 
TToMrir , (»r.J a cili/i n of the woild; one who is ut home in all 
romp inn-s, and in all i miutiies. 

(OSS ACES, a people inhabiting, originally, the confines 
of Poland, li u.s'ia, T.irlary, and 'I’m key, bclvvec n lln* Jaik and 
the J ) i m i -ter. Tlu-y me divided into several brauelu s, die*, 
kos.ikl i sa Pmovi, or ( os^arks on the Loristhc'iics ; the 
ko.ikki Ooii^ki, or Cits -ticks on the Don; and the Kosakki 
Jaiki, which are tin.* wildesl ot them all, dwelling in large.* 
villages along the h inks of the river Pral, or Jaik, and the N. 
<‘o<ist of the Caq.i in Sea. They are now entirely subject to 
|{iis-ia; and tie* l kraiue, or country of the Cossacks of 
Roi Cthciies, is lieeomc a government under the name of 
Ekalernioslav. # 1 he* Cossacks are large and robust, have blue 
eyes, brown hair, and aquiline noses ; the women are hand- 
some and complaisant to strangers. J he Ukraine', is one con- 
tinued futile plain, producing cum, pulse, tobacco, and honey. 
Its pastures are immensely rich, ami the cattle the largest in 
Europe. 

CO SSET, s. among Farmers, a colt, calf, or lamb, brought 
up bv the hand without the dam. 

COST, n. [hast, Rclg.] tin; price or money given for the 
purchase* ol a thing; charge; expense. I'igurativcly, sump- 
tuoiisness ; luxury ; loss ; delrinicut ; a line or penalty. 

To COST, v. //. (preterit and participle pass, i ml; counter, 
old Fr. | to he purchased or benight at a particular sum. 

COSTAL, (from costa, Lat.] belonging to the ribs. 

COSTARD, N. the. head or skull. In Gardening, a round 
bulky apple, somewhat, resembling the head. 

COSTA RICA , a province in the narrow part of Mexico, 
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on the S. E. between Vcragua siikI (Ih* Mosquito country, ex- 
tending from sen to sea, 50 Imbues in length, ami nearly as 
much in breadth. *J lit; soil is ill cultivated, but there is plenty 
ol cattle, hides, honey, and uax, and mines of gold and silver. 
The natives li\e mostly independent of the* Spaniards. Nieova 
is the capital. 

co'stive, a. \coHstipfttus, Lat.] bound in the body; going 
Seldom to stool ; close; iiupermeable ; formal. 

(OS 1 1 \ b.N ESS, .s. in Medicine, a preternatural detention 
of the excrements, attended vv it h a ditlieully of discharging 
them. Stillness; lormahty; coldness. 

CO STM NESS, n. sumptnoii>ne.ss ; expeusivencss; the great 
value, or sum required for tin* purchase, of a thine;. 

COSTLY, a. requiring a large sum, or much money for its 
pun lease ; expensive. Figuratively, rare ; valuable. 

( OS I MAI tY, s. [from toblus , Lai.] a herb, culled also Al- 
« ns( and I’alsam Herb. 

CO'STRFL, s. a bottle. 

CO'SILME, s. iiiimiio- Painters, denotes that every figure 
in a piece ol painting must be diawu in its proper cha- 
■Mcter. 

COT, COTE, or COAT, at the end <.f the names of places, 
come generally fiom the Savon u>f s a milage. 

COT, .s’. [Sax.] abut; a cutt.mr. 

COTA Mi ENT, x. in ( iconietry, the tangent of an aicli, 
v Inch is tin* romph nn nt of another to !H) degives. 

COTE'M POL AR Y, //. | from von and tnnjais, Lat.] living at 
tin* sJinic time witli uiioIIkt; roii(rtu[>oi'ury. 

(JOTKK1K, s. | It.] a clnl.; a sueietv ; an association. 

COT-I.AM), V. I. mil I •» longing to a cottage. 

COTgi’KAN, .s. a pel son who oliicion.>lv to.uern* himself 
with women’s at fails. 

( OTESWOLJ), .s’, a hilly plain, with several sheep-cotes, 
and shccp-lccding 1 . It conies from the Saxon vott , a cottage, 
and v'old, a plaee where there i> no ivuml. 

CO’TJ-JS 11 01,1) ///A AX, a long trail of high ground, in 
tin* K. j >: i i t of ( doiieevtcrsliire, noted for huge flocks of sln-cp 
M *11* Hceces ol fine white wool; a •* r»-ul pait of it, hovvi ver, is 
now devoted to the grow tb of corn. 

COTILLION, ,\, tin- liana of a v\ * 11 known brisk dance, in 
u Inch ci Lilil persons are emplo\ed. Cotillion is a bit neb wool, 
meaning an under pellieoat. 

( t.) I 1 At 1 b!, .s'. See ( ot, 

COTTACSER, x’. one who dwells in a but nr cottage. In 
Law, one who lives on a common, without paving rent, and 
without any lands ol bis own. 

COTTON, s. \coton. Fr. | the down of the fmit ol tin* Cotton 
tree. Cotton likewise signifies a eoai.se kind of ( loth made of 
its threads when spun. 

To COTTON, v. n. to rise with a nap; to cement; to unite 
with. A cant woid. 

CO'TTOXGR ASS, s. a genus of plants called by Limiaus 
eiiopliorum. There arc* two Eiilisli species, vi/. the eoimnon, 
and hare’s-tail. The former is verv serviceable, in the isle of 
Skye, to cattle in the earlier parts of the spring, before the other 
grasses are grown up. Poor people stall’ pillows with the 
down, and make wicks for candles with it. 

CO' YAH A), a town of Gloucestershire, with a market oil 
Tuesday, 20 miles from Gloucester, oil the road to St. David’s, 
and 124 from London. 

To COUCH, ?». w. [conchcr, b’r.] to lie down on a bed; to 
lie down on the knees bent, under, applied to beasts; to lie in 
wait, or ambush ; to lay under as a stratum; to stoop or sink 
down, through pressure, of a heavy burden, or through pain, 
‘ear, or respect; to include; to compiise; to urge by way ol 
implication ; to include* by way of analogy, or indirectly ; to in- 
cline a spear in a proper posture for attack. In Surgery, to 


depress, or take off a film, which ob.imeu ihe sight, *1! d, 
improperly, vomhhnj tin cyr , *»r enulu/o/ a y<///c /</, i.iV aid ol 
vonvhiny a cataract. 

COUCH, s. a lung scat fimiislu d wiih a mati.e >, on winch 
people, he down for icpnse or ease; a lav »*r stratum. 

COUCH A NT, koutsh-ant, jnut, [ Fi . ] l\ ,ng down ; squat- 
ting. In Heraldry, applied to the post me of a beast King witli 
bis belly on the ground, bis legs buit under Inin, m.d hi' head 
looking upwards. 

COU'CI | EE, koo-sbee, s. [Fr.] the time of going to Kd, 
opposed to A rt r. 

COTCI1KR, s. one who rouehes persons for eat. u.u-ts ; an 
ocenlisf. V bt dfellow, fioui cntalnur, Fr. 

COrCHORASS, s. a weed. 

COVE, s. [era/////. Fat. /atji, I si. ami Gotb.j a snail cicck -r 
bay ; a sin Iter, a eo\ ei . 

(’O'VENANT, a. [( i/iy ///////, b’r.] an agreement belvve/n two 
persons; a contract, eompiet, m stipulation. 

r J’o CO'\ ENANT, /•. //. to bargain ; to agree; or stipulate ; 
to agree with a pciMiii Oil eei tain conditions. 

COVEN WJ’E'E, .v. in I .aw. Hu* person in whose lav cm r .ei 
agi’eenn nt or covenant K made. 

CO \ E\ \ Mi’ll, s. be who iumUi takes to pel form thee, n- 
ditiuns of a ro\m ml. 

(.’( > VKN< >FS, a. in Law, frauduk nt ; with an in t* u tit m to 
deceive or client ; collusive; knavish; dishorn st. 

CO ' FA’.Y Jit ) ', a large and populous city of Warwickshire, 
governed bv a mavor, with a maiket on biidav, and 1 airs on 
May 2, Friday in Tiinitv Week, and Noveinlur 1; and imied 
clii* 1 1 v lor its niaimfacl iii< s r»l silk libbamN, a* also n| elotbs, 
slulls, thread, gau/cs, camlets, and lasting'. Ij\ I . i • 1 : • m s 
Survey of Coveiili v, made in 174^ ,md 17 1 ‘ *, the boils. ^ .• j . - 
pear to have then bet n 2<Wi.7. and the iuhnl ntant < only 12,11/: 
but the census, taken ill L s ‘il, makes the iubal litanl.' aiiiouut 
to 27,0/0. It sends two tin mbei's to paibauu nt, and lias eotn- 
munieation, bv canals, with the Oxfoid, Lichfield, many ora r 
inland navigations, end with the river Thames. The slops r t 
Leoliic, earl of Aldeia, and bud of ibis place, heavily f :« \ ! 1 1 g 
the eiti/eiis, and only o mitting tin m at the eiitieuty t/t (hidm.i 
li : s wife, on condition of In r ruling naked thnuigh the cit\, 
which lie tlnm.gbl she would never submit to; but which, it is 
said, she perlbi med, with her long hair so disposed a> almost 
wbollv to cover her body, is commemorated till this day, bv 
the figure of a man peeping down into the stiet t tiom one i l 
the houses. On that c xtraurdinarv occasion, all the doors ami 
windows wen* shut, and Camden savs, that noboilv looked 
alter her, e\ct pi an unhappy tailor, who would needs be pt ep- 
ing, and was thereupon struck blind. M'lie inhabit. inth eele- 
biate this (‘vent by the exhibition < f a mock procession annu- 
ally. Coventi v is 1A miles N. N. \i. of W arvviek. and 1)1 N. W . 
of Loudon. 

To COT FR, z\ a. [ce/zcrA, br. j to spo ad, or ov orspread 
with something; to conceal umh r soiiu thing ; to bide by talsc 
appearances, or specious pretexts; to oveivv helm or bury ; to 
conceal, as in a wrapper, from human sight. To incubate ; to 
brood nn ; to copulate with the other sex, applied to horses. 
To f nit on a bat. 

COTEK, .s\ that which is spread over ai. allier ; a serren, or 
vciL Figuratively, concealment ; a specious pretence to con- 
ceal or hide a person’s designs, used witb /er. Also, sheltei ; 
a place? free from danger, used with mnhr. 

CO VERING, s. dress ; any thing spn*ad over another. 

COTKRLET, ,v. \vourrv/it % Fr. ] the uppermost j»art of the 
bed-elothes ; nr an ornamental covering thrown over tin* rest 
of the bed clothes. More correctly vovrrlit. 

GOT KRT, .s’, \conrrrf, b’r. ] a shelter, or place of defence 
from danger; a thicket or hiding-place. 

3 N 
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v/u » rim, n. | cum or i , rr.j Micucrcu ; 1101 open, or ex- 
posed. Figuratively, secret; private; concealed l>y some fair 
pretext., or specious appearance. In Law, under protection ur 
shelter; hence Jim me couce.rtc , is used fur a married wo- 
man. 

CO'VERTLY, at!, in a secret, private, or indirect manner. 

CO VERTN ESS, n. the quality of being; hidden, unpereeived, 
indirect, or insidious. Secrecy ; privacy. 

CO' VERTDK K, s. shelter; defence against any danger or 
inconvenience. Eijfiiiativclv, a specious pretext or appear- 
ance to conceal a had design, in Law, the stab* or condition 
of u married worn m. 

CO'VERT-W AY, ill Fortification, a space of ground 
level with tlu* lit Id, three, or four fathoms broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons or other works towards the 
country. 

To CO V IT, r. a. \convoifcr , Er.] to desire vehemently what, 
a person is not possessed of; to proseente, or endeavour to 
acquire with threat ra^'emess. Neuterlv, to ha\e a strum: - and 
violent desire. 

CO N ETAI1LE, ft. that is fit, or worthy to he desired. 

COYETOLS, a. \umroift nr, Er.] rxresMvcly desirous of; 
inordinately eaLi’er af ter the acquiring and preserving of nioney; 
greedy; avui h-ioii"., in a had sriise. Dcmiuii', loud, or eager 
to possess, in a good >v im-. 

CO'VETt UiSLY, ml. in a gr«cdv, avaricious manner. 

CON ETOl SNESS, s. the qualilv of Im mg inordinately fond 
of money, or eager after gain ; a\ urinous. 

CONEY, s. |ci.w/r/.r, Er.j a hatch ; or an old bird with her 
Voting ; a numheror eollecliun of birds near one another. 

(X)t-(ill, kotf, \. [//re//, I >< lg.] in Medicine, a convulsive 
motion of the diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently shaking and expelling the air draw n into 
the lungs hy inspiration. 

To C()T (ill, r. u. \!m Inif/i, IVig. | to have the diaphragm 
or lungs eonv uked by the inilation of m runs humours, which 
they endeavour to expel, and by th.it means r.iuv a nnke like 
an explosion ; to make a noise m endeavouring to discharge 
the trachea or lungs i.f l!ie hmph with whi'di it is o\« rchaiLcd, 
on account nl the stoppage of perspiiation. Act is c ly , to t j, cl 
by coughing, iiN,d with //y. 

C OLGIIEH, \. a person .ilfecl* d with a cough. 

CO' YIN, or (.ON I \ E, x. ( f mm court ntr, Er. j an agreement 
between two or iiinu*, in uidi i to du al a person. 

COVING, s. [horn conrrir y Er. ) in liiiilding, applied to 
houses projecting' ovvr the ground plot, or the turned projee- 
tmv, arched with timber, lathed and pla-tctcd. 

COl/LD, kud, [the pretcrimpn feet of Can] w.is able to; 
bad power to. 

( OT I/I Ell , s. [ruth r. Lai. | the sharp iron of a plough which 
ruts the caith, perpendicular to t!u» sh.iie. 

COTNCII i, s. j \‘(n,cilntm % Lat.j an assembly met together 
to consider, examine, or d« -liberate on any subject. Act. fit* 
public deliberation. ( \mt man- cornu tl is a court w lien in are 
made all by-laws lh.it bind the rili/iiis. If. consist-., like the 
parliament, of two parts, the upper and the lower; the uppt r 
is composed ut the ]nid-niu\or and aldermen, and the lower of 
a. number ot common-council men c hosen bv the several wards, 
as repromtatives of the' body of oil i/ens. Prin/-connnf may 
be called the primum mobile til* ihe civil govnnmt ut of Croat. 
Hritain, bearing part ot that great weight of it, w bicli otherwise 
would lie too heavy upon the king. It is composed of persons 
eminent tor their political knowl. dgv, the number of whom is 
at the sovereign's pleasure, who are bound by oath to advise 
the king to the best of their judgment, with all the fidelity and 
secrecy that becomes their station. Cabinet-council, , a select, 
number chosen out of the privy-eounciL with whom his ma- 


jesty oeiermmes suen mailers as are most important, and re- 
quire the utmost secrecy, Council of war , is an assembly of 
the principal ofliceis of an army orHcct, convened by the ge- 
neral or admiral to concert, measures for their conduct in their 
respective operations. Occumrnicnl or tjcntral council , is an 
assembly which represents the whole body of the universal 
church. Provincial council , an assembly of the prelates of a 
province under their metropolitan. National council , is the 
assembly of all the prelates in a nation under their primate or 
iiu-lrupnlitun. 

CO ENCIL-EOAKIV. a table at which matters of state are 

taken into consideration ; a council-fable. 

COUNSEL, s. [tonsil in m ^ Lat | advice; direction; de 
liberation; prudence; secrecy; scheme; design. In Law, 
a person who pleads at the bar, an abbreviation of conn- 
si l (or. 

To COUNSEL, r. a. [ consilior , Lat.] to give advice, or m- 
fornt a person of the most advantageous way of legulating any 
point in his conduct, nr ordci mg any particular measure ; t<> 
advise any particular measure. 

CO l NSELI.A IU.E, a. ready to follow the advice or persua- 
sion of others. Advisible. 

CO I/NSELI.OE , .v. one who gives advice to, or e ndeavours 
to persuade another; a confidant, or hosom-lVnud. Eigura- 
tively, one whose province il U to a b ise in matti-rs of slate. 
In Law, a person who ii consulted on any ditlieulty aiisiiej; in 
any xvrilinir, who pleads at the bar, and has been admitted as a 
barrister. 

CO( NS E LI. OH NH IP, s. the nHiiv nr post of couiecllnr. 

To COl NT, c. a. [ com jit < /’, Er.] to numhrr, or tell; to 
reckon; to esteem; to eoii^i«ler; to .iceouiit, or look upon in 
any particular li jit ; impute «>r di.irjrc, used with to. Nru* 
Icily, to draw as a consequence from; to found or build a 
scle uir or ai^umcnt upon. 

Ctjl NT, v. [co/ay/c, hV. I O'ckoiiin'j' ; number; account; 
oMi;: . !.■ n. In Law, a charge in an indictment ; a dcclar.itiun 
in pleadii.,;*. 

COl NT. >. [nu;</c, I'r.] a foreign nobleman, posscssinMr 
(*oniain erected in aconuiv, in rank betwem a duke and baron, 
and hearing on bis arms a coionet, adorned with three precious 
stones, and suinmuntid with three lar^e leaves, those in the 
middle and extreinilas advancing above the rest. 1 he title is 
hi: ivnlrnl to that of an En.hdi call. 

CO I N'LAELE, a. that may be numbered. 

COUNTENANCE, s. [ctw'tniauvr, Er. | the lorm ot the bice, 
or particular east of tin 1 ti ature'?. A«r, or look; e< nfidi ni*e of 
mien. To la i p (onuft ntnicc, a composure nt the features and 
complexion wluiein tlay midi rgo no change. Show; restan- 
blanee. Ei^uratively, protection, patronage. 

To C() t NTENANCE, r. a. to support, favour, or proUet. 
Eiciiirativelv, to act suitable to; to keep up the appearance of 
a 1 1 1 i tief ; to encourage; to appear in defence ot. 

CO CNTENANCEU, s. one who appears in behalf of, or 
encourages a person or design ; a pation. 

CO L NTEI1, s. \ couloir, Er.] a false piece, of money used as 
a means of reckoning. Ahuiev, in contempt. 'I lie table or 
board on which ; % M»ods are shewn, or nioney told, in a shop. A 
reckoner ; an auditor. In Eaniery, that part of a horse’s fore- 
hand that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. 

CO LNTEH, arl. [ coittrc , l’r.] in opposition to ; contrary to. 
This word is often used in composition, and may be placed be- 
fore any word used in a sense of opposition. 

To COLNTEICVCT, r. a. to destroy the power of any 
cause, by acting contrary to it; to neutralize. 

To ( < U i NTEIv ILVLANCE, v. a. to wei^li one thin? against 
auotJier. ri»urativelv, b> act against with an opposite cllcct, 
or weight. 
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COUNTERBU'FF’, s. a stroke that produces a recoil. 

To COUNTFKBU'FF, v, a. tn heat hack a tiling in mo- 
lion, in a direction contrary to that in which it moved at first. 

COU NTERC AST, s. delusive contrivance ; a trick. 

CO'NTKRCI LANGE, x. cxcl. uiigc ; reciprocrutiou. 

'Id CO' U N TE R C II A N G I r. n. to give and receive; to 
change one tiling lor another. !h eipiocalion ; exchange. 

To C< MJNTKRCif A'RM, r. n. to destroy the ellect ol a 
charm hv counteracting it. 

To COU NTERCJ lE'CK, v. a. to stop by a sudden ohsl ruc- 
tion or opposition; to oppose ; to lvhuke. 

To C()l 'N TER DR A'W, v. u. to copv a design hv means 
of a lino linen cloth, oiled p;ipcr, or some transparent sub- 
stance, v hereon the strokes, appearing through. are followed 
or traced with a pencil. 

CO U NTER- K VI DEM ’E, s. Usfimony hy which the de- 
position of some former witness is opposed. 

To COUNTERFEIT, r. a. [eo////’e/i//7e, Fr. | to copy or 
imitate with an intention to make the thing pass for an origi- 
gimil ; to forge; to imitate; to resciuhle. Figuru'iw Iv, to put 
on the appearance ef tomclhing reallv ixevlhnt. Ninliilv, 
to feign. 

CO l NTEEFKIT, a. math' or copied fnnn another, with an 
intention to pass lor all original ; foiled; fictitious. Figura- 
tively, deceit lid ; hvpoeritieal ; h igm d ; spuiiom. 

( O l i VI EE \ ' I 1 ’ I’ , s. one who personates another; an im- 
postor. Si iim ■! I j i 1 1 made in imitation of another, inti nded to 
pass for that which it »v*emhivs ; a fuigcix. 

C( ) l NTER i LITER, .v. a former; one who imitates a 
tiling with an intention to pass the resemblance as unoriginal. 
An import or. 

COI NT Mli FEITLY, art. lietitiously ; feigncdly. 

( O l’ NTEE Ft )ET, s' a pillar or spur to support a wall 
subject to bulge ; a buttress. 

CO I 'NTKIU I AG E, .v. in Carpentry, a method used in mea- 
suring the joints, by transferring the breadth of a mortise to 
tin* place in the timber where the tenon is to he, in order to 
make them lit each other. 

COD N TEEGUA R I), s. a small rampart, with a parapet and 
ditches, to cover some part of the body ol the place. 

CO U NTKK EIGHT, s. in Painting, a window or li^lit oppo- 
site iinv thing, which makes it appear to a disadvantage. 

COU NTEE.M AND, s. a repeal of a former order. 

To COUNTER M A N I), r. a. \contrvmanfl(r % Yv.‘\ to order 
something contrary to what has been commanded ; to contra- 
dict or repeal an order. Figuratively, to oppose; to set one’s 
self in opposition to the commands of another. 

To COUNTERM ARCH, v. n. to march in a direction op- 
posite to that in which an armv began; to march hack. 

COUNTF1BM ARCH, s. in War, a change of the wings 
and front of a battalion, whereby the nu n in the front come to 
he in the rear. Figuratively, a chumjc or alteration of mea- 
sures or conduct, opposite to those which preceded. 

COUNTERMA RK, x. a second or thiol murk put on a hale 
of goods belonging to several persons, that it may not he opened 
but in the presence of them all. 

COUNTER MI NE, x. in War, a subterraneous passage 
made hy the besieged in search of the enemy's mine, to take 
out the powder, give air to it, or any other way to frustrate its 
effects. Means of npjinsitiou or counteraction. 

To COUNTERMINE, r. a. to dig a passage into an ene- 
my’s mine, hy which the powder may he taken out, air given 
to it, or means use d to frustrate its intention. Figuratively, 
to frustrate a design ; to counterwork or defeat hy secret 
measures. 

COUNTERAIOTION, or CO l ! XTE R M0 # V EM KN T, x. a 
motion opposite or contrary to another. 


COUNTERM U'RE, s. [contrnnur, Fr.j a little wall built 
close to another to strengthen and secure it. 

COUNTERNATURAL, a. contrary to nature. 

COUNTERNOl'SE, s. a sound or noise made in opposition 
to another, in order to drown it. 

COUNTERO'PKNING, s. an opening, out, or aperluie 
opposite to another. 

COL NTKEPACK, s. contrary measure; ..pp.^iliu.i. 

CO'L’NTKRFANK, s. [vontr* point, Fr.] a cloth or oinamui- 
tal coveiing laid over a bed ; a coverlit. 

CO'UNTERPART, s. a part opposite to, or answering to 
another. The correspondent part. 

COUNT ERPLE'A, x. the plea of a respondent t<> that of 
another; a rejily i» older to oppose; tin? pit a ol another. 

To COUNTERPLOT, r. n. to play one plot against ano- 
ther; to ende avour to hinder the effects ol a plot by forming 
and carrying on one of contrary tendency. 

COUNTERPLOT, s. a stratagem or artifice opposed to 
another. 

COUNTERPOINT, x. a coverlit woven in squares; acoun- 
terpaiie in patch-work. In Music, the art of composing bar- 
monv. 

To COUNTERPOISE, r. m [eo/i/fi? and jioifls, Fr.] to 
place one weight against another ; to act against with equal 
weight. To balance. Figuratively, to produce a contrary action 
by ini equal weight; to act with equal power against any pu- 
son or cause. 

CO UNTERPOISE, s. a weight which is heavy enough to 
counterbalance another. Equiponderancc ; balance, figu- 
ratively, an equivalent, or thing of equal worth w ith another. 

COUNTERPO'iSON, x. an antidote; a nn divine by which 
the etfects of poison are obviated. 

COUNTER PRESSURE, x. an opposite force or pressure, 
hv which that which presses the contrary way is counterpoise. d 
o*’ destroyed. 

C< ) U NTER PROM F.CT, s. correspondent part of a scheme. 

COUNTERSCARP, s. [< contrcscar ^ , Fr.) in Fortification, 
that part of the ditch which is next the camp, or the acclivity 
or exterior part of the ditch next the country ; sometimes it is 
taken for the whole eovert-wav, or glacis. 

To COUNTERSI GN, v. «. to sign an order or insfriimr lit 
signed before hy a king or person of high rank ; thus when a 
charter is signed hy the king, and afterwards hy the seiietaiv, 
the latter is said to comittrsif/n it. 

COIJNTER-TF/NOR, s. one of the mean or middle parts id 
music, so called because opposite to the tenoi. 

COUNTERTUDE, s. a contraiy tide; a tluctuation of the 
water. 

COTJNTKRTI ME x. d< fence ; opposition. 

COUNTERTU'RN, x. in Dramatic Poetry, the eatastasis, or 
full growth of a plav, which destroys the e\|>eetation, embroils 
the action in new difficulties, and Eaves a person distant from 
that hope in which it found him. 

To COUNTERVAIL, v. n. [coni r a and ralco, Lat.) to act 

with a force o|i|*osite to anotln r ; to he ot equal foiee with 
another. Figuratively, to he equal to ; to compensate for : to 
counterbalance. 

COUNTERVA IL, x. equal weight or force ; power or v.due 
sufficient to o[qx.»se or hinder any contrary effect, oi objei i mn . 
Figuratively, an equivalent, a compensation, >r that which is 
of equal force with something else. 

COUNTERVIE'W, s. opposition, or a situation in which two 
persons view each other. Figuratively, opposition, or a disign 
which is contrary to that of another. In Painting, ;• contrast 
or situation in which two things illustrate or set oil each other. 

To COUNTERWO RK, i\ a. to endeavour to hinder ano- 
ther effect by acting against it; to counteract. 
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CO'UNTKSS, s [comtcsse, l ; r.] the wife of u count oi 
curl. 

C(nT\TlXC.-HOUSK, s. a place or room where traders 
post and settle their hooks, or keep their accounts. 

COUNTLESS, «. innumerable; without number; not to 
be reckoned; numberless. 

CO UNTRY, kun-tre, s. [ canine , Fr.J a tract of land under 
oti * governor. Figuratively, those parts of a kingdom which 
arc at a distance from cities and courts ; rural parts ; the 
place of any person’s birth or dwelling. 

COUNTRY, a. rude; unpolished; uncultivated; rustic. 
At a distance in situation, or opposite in principles, to the 
court. Figuratively, rude; untaught; ignorant. Country 
dance seems to be domed from the French, which signifies 
that the partners stand opposite to each other ; but not from 
its being a maimer of dancing peculiar to the country. 

COTNTKYM \N. one born in the same kingdom or shire 
with another. Figuratively, a person bred at a distance from 
cities or courts. A farmer ; a husbandman. 

CO l NTY, s. [comic, Fr.] originally signified the estate of 
a count, or so far as lie bad any jurisdiction ; at present, it is 
ust d in the same sense with a shire, both containing a compass 
or portion of the loalm, into which all the land is divided for 
the better government thereof; so that there is no portion of 
land that is not contained within some county. There are U) 
comities in England, and 1‘2 in Wales. Counties or shirt's are 
subdivided into rapes, lathis, wapentakes, and huudicds, and 
those into tithings, &e. In all the counties, except Durham, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, officers are appointed every 
Michaelmas term under the denomination of sheriffs, for exe- 
cuting justice ; other ollieeis of the counties me lord lieute- 
nants, who command the militia, custos rotulorum, justices of 
the peace, bailitls, high constables, and coroner. There are 
four of the counties called counties palatine, vi/. Laueasn r, 
Chester, Durham, and Ely, which formerly had very great 
privileges that, are now very much abridged. There are like- 
wise count its corporate , which are certain cities, or ancient 
boroughs, upon which tlie prince has been pleased to confer 
extraordinary liberties ; such are London, Bristol, York, Can- 
terbury, &c. 

COUPE E, koo-pce, s. [Fr.] in Dancing, a motion made 
with the leg forwards, while the other is bent and suspended 
from the* ground. 

COTJPLE, kup-ple, s. [eo iiple, Fr.] a chain or band which 
holds dogs together ; two; a pair. Figuratively, a male and 
h male joined in marriage. 

To COUPLE, v. a. [copula, Lat.) to chain or fasten two or 
more dugs together. Figuratively, to join two or more things 
of the same- kind together; to join two persons together in 
marriage ; to join in embraces. 

CO I’PLKT, kiip-Iot, .s\ [Fr.] two verses rhyming together, 
figuratively, a pair. 

(.'O'UR AGE, kur-ridge, s. a manly braveness of mind, 
which enables a person to i un any risks, undergo any difii- 
enlties, and confront any dangers, arising from a sense of duty, 
and a fear of offending him that made ns. 

COL R.\ ( iEOl’S, kur-ra-je-tis, a. \eourngeu.r, Fr.] reso- 
lutely bold, and undertaking any chterpiise, though attended 
with dangers, and surrounded with difficulties. 

COURAGEOUSLY, ad. in a manner free from fear, and 
I'l'nolutely opposing diffieulties and dangers ; boldly. 

COL R A'GEOUSNESX, s. bravery; boldness; spirit ; 
courage; resolution; firmness; hardiness; stoutness. 

COUR.VNT, kur-rant, s. \courantr, Fr.] any thing which 
is spread or published ipiii klv ; hence can rant has been used 
for the title of a newspaper. A nimble dance. 

To COLRB, v. n. [vintrbtr, Fr.] to bend; to bow. 


CO'URJER, koo-reer, s. [courier, Fr. a messenger sent in 
haste with dispatches relating to the state ; an express. 

CO U'llL AND, a duchy of Europe, bounded on the N. b v 
the Gulf of Riga and part of Livonia ; on the W. by the Baltic ; 
on the E. by Livonia, and on the S. by Poland. It is divided 
into Coin-laud Proper and Semigallia, and is 250 miles long 
and 40 broad. The country swells into gentle hills, and is 
fertile, in corn, hemp, and flax. It is mostly open ; but in 
some parts covered with forests of pine and fir, and groves of 
oak, with much underwood. The woods abound with bears, 
wolves, and elks. The villages are neat, and the inns have 
good accommodations. The religion is chiefly Lutheran. 
Mittau is the capital. This country was formerly a feudatory 
province of Poland ; but was annexed to the dominions of 
Russia in 1 705. 

COURSE, kor<c, s. [ cursus , Lat.] a race. Figuratively,* 
the place where races are run. Passage from place to place; 
progress. Tilt ; act of running in the lists. Track in which 
a ^liip sails. A turn or order of succession, used with in. 

“ Every one in his course .” A methodical procedure. 44 A 
course of philosophy, chemistry, &c. In Cookery, a number 
of dishes scL at one time on the table. Empty form. Of 
course , by consequence, by settled nde. In Architecture, a 
continued range of stones, level, or of the same height through- 
out the whole length of a building, without any interruption 
or aperture. Courses, the main-sails and fore-sails of a ship. 
Catamenia. 

To COURSE, r. a. to hunt ; to pursue game; to pursue 
with dogs (hat hunt, in view; to exercise in running or gal- 
loping. Neuterly, to run; to pass; or make itself a passage; 
to rove. 

CO URSER, s. a swift horse ; a war-hoisc. 

COURT, korte, s. [nu/r, Fr.| the place win re a prince 
resides; an open space lu foie a house; a small place inclosed 
with buildings, excepting an avenue which leads to it, and 
having no oilier passage at the other end. Likewise, a 
large hall or room where justice is publicly administer- 
ed. Courts are of various kinds; and are either held in 
the king’s name, as all the ordinary courts ; or where the 
precepts are issued in the name of tin* judge, as the admi- 
ral’s court. The superior courts are those of the l\iny\ 
Hatch , the Common !*bn s', the l'.xdn (par, and the 
Court of Chancery. (See them under their respective 
heads.) A court of record lias power to hold plea of 
real, personal, and mixed actions, where the debt is 10s. 
or above; as the court of King’s Bench, &e. A base 
court, or court not of record, is, where it. cannot hold 
plea of debt or damage, amounting to 40s. or where pro- 
ceedings are not according to the course of the common 
law; mi el i as the county court, court, of hundreds, court 
baron, Ac. Court Baron is a court held by every lord 
of a manor within his own precincts, by common law and 
custom : the former is where the barons or freeholders, 
being suitors, are the judges; the other is that where the 
lord, or his steward, is the judge. Court of Chivalry, or 
the Marshal's Court , of which the lord high constable, and 
the i arl marshal of England were judges. ’I’liis court is 
the fountain of martial law, and the earl martial is not 
only one of the judges, but is to see execution done. Court 
of Consc'n ncc, a court in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and some other places, where all causes where 
the debt, and damages come under 40s. are determined. 
Court of Delegates , where delegates are appointed by 
the king’s commission, under the great seal, upon an 
appeal to him, and is granted in three cases: J. When 
a sentence is given in an ecclesiastical cause by the arch- 
bishop, or his official ; 2. When a sentence is given in an 
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ecclesiastical cause in places exempt.; and 3. When sen- 
tence is given in the court of admiralty, in suits civil or 
marine, by order of the civil law. Court of Hustings , is a 
court of record, held at Guildhall, for the city of London, 
before the lord-mayor and aldermen, sheriffs and recorder, 
where all pleas, real, personal, and mixed, are determined; 
where all lands, tenements, &o. within the said city, or its 
bounds, are pleadable, in two Hustings; the one called the 
Hustings of the plea of lands, and the other tin; Hastings 
ot the common pleas. This is the highest court within the 
city, in which writs of exigent may he taken out, and out- 
lawries awarded, wherein judgment, is given by the recorder. 
Court- Leet , is a court held by the lord of a manor, where- 
in all offences, except high-treason, are inquired into, and 
punished. Court-Martial , is appointed for inquiring into, 
and punishing offences in oflioers, soldiers, and sailors, in a 
manner agreeable to the regulations of the mutiny bill. Court 
of Requests was anciently a court of equity, of the same 
nature with the Chancery, but inferior to it; and has been 
long since abolished. Figuratively, the retinue or persons 
which attended on a prince in his palace ; any jurisdiction, 
military, civil, or ecclesiastical. Thu art of pleasing or in- 
sinuation; civility; flattery. 

To COURT, i\ a. to woo; to solicit a woman to marriage. 
Figuratively, to solicit; to sick after with eagerness; to flatter; 
to endeavour to please, or to insinuate one’s self into the 
good graces of another. 

COIJRT-DAY, s. the day on which justice is solemnly 
administered; or on which the king holds a levee. 

CO'URTKOUN, a. [cuurtoh, Fr.] affable; polite; full of 
respect and civility; elegant of manners ; well bred. 

CO'IJRTEOUsLY, ad. in a respectful, civil, complaisant 
manner; politely. 

GO URTEOUSXESS, .<?. civil, affable, and complaisant 
behaviour, tending to gain the affection of another. 

CO'URTKSAN, or COURTEZAN, s. \conrtisanc, Fr.] an 
unchaste woman; a prostitute. 

CO'URTKSY, 8. | cuurtuisic, Fi."J an affable and polite 
address; an act of kmdiuss, civility, or respect. Figura- 
tively, the method in which women shew their lespect of cere- 
mony, i. e. by bending the knees and sinking the body. 
In Law, a tenure, nut of right, hut purely by the favour 
and good nature of others. Courtrsg of' Ragland, is ap- 
plied to a right which a person has to an inheritance 
who marries an heiress, that has a child hy him, after both 
she and the child are dead. Pnov. Full of eourhsg , full 
of craft. 

To GOTJRTKSY, (pron. curt-srg and cur-eher) v. n. to sink 
the body by bending tl e knees, applied to the method used 
by tin’ fair sex to shew their respect and breeding. 

COURT-HAND, s. a huge square character, abounding 
in abbreviations, in which records and law proceedings were 
formerly written. 

COURTIER, korte-yur, s. one who frequents the* courts 
of princes; one who espouses the measures of the court, in 
opposition to those of the country; one who solieiis and 
endeavours to engage the affections or esteem of another. 

CO'URTLI KE, a. elegant; polite; resembling the court; 
after the manner of the court, or of a courtier. 

CO'URTLI NKSS, s. elegance of manners, civility of be- 
haviour, and politeness of address; complaisance. 

CO'URTLY, a. relating to, favouring, nr Haltering the 
court. Adverbially, in the manner of courtiers ; ch ganlly. 

CO URTSHIP, s . the act of endeavouring to gain the 
favour of a superior, or the affections of a woman. 

CO'UKIN, kuz-zn, s. \ cousin, Fr.] a title of relation, ap- 
plied to those who are horn of two sisters, or two brothers; u 


kinsman. Figuratively, a title given by the king to a noble- 
man, especially to such as form the privy council. 

COW, s. [in the plural anciently kine or keen, but now 
cows: cu, Sax.J the female of the larger or black cattle: its 
oung are called calves; the male, a bull; and its flesh when 
illeu, beef 

To COW, v . a. [by a contraction from coward] to depress, 
to keep in great subjection, so as to render a prison unable 
to undertake anv bold and generous action. 

CO'WARD, s. [ canard , Fr.] a person who is viciously 
timorous, or afraid of opposing danger; a word of ieproae.li. 
Sy non. The coward will fire up upon the least offence, but 
proceed no further. The poltroon is so meanly spirited as 
through want of courage to take every insult calmly. The 
coward draws back ; the poltroon dares not advance. 

CO WARDICE, 8. an excessive timorousness, which ren- 
ders a person the contempt of his adversaries, and the scorn 
of his friends; habitual fear; want of courage. 

CO'WAEDLLNESS, $. the quality of acting like a coward; 
timidity; fear; pusillanimity. 

CO'WAKDLY, a. fearful; timorous; pusillanimous. 

CO WARDLY, ad. in the manner of a person who is afraid 
to shew resentment, or oppose an enemy. 

CO W BA \ E, s. the long-leaved water-hemlock. 

CO' I VJJR I DC R, a town of (ihininrgan*hirc, in South 
Wales, with a market on Tuesday. It is called by the Welch 
Pout-\'an, from the stone bridge over the river, whiHi soon 
after fills into the Bristol Channel. It is seated in a low bot- 
tom, and in a fertile soil. The stru ts aie broad and pu\ed; 
and it is governed by two bailiffs, 12 alderman, and 12 com- 
mon-council. It is *12 miles W. ofCuiditf, and 173 NN . fiom 
London. Population 1007. 

To CO'WKR, v. ii. \c vermin, Brit.) to stoop by bending the 
knees, applied to beasts. Figuratively, to stoop or hang over 
a tiling, applied to the attitude, of a human creature. 

CO WHS, Cast and TI Y.xY, a sea-port on the N. coast of 
the Isle of Wight, divided by the liver Meden, or Medina. It 
is a place of good trade, resulted to by merchant, ship* waiting 
for convoy, passage-boats to and from Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, A'c. and the station of the packet, with the mail irom the. 
island to London. It is 12 miles W. S. W. of Portsmouth, 
and 12 S. by E. of Southampton. 

CO WRY STAKES, Sum y, m ar Lulam, the place where 
Julius Ca-sar passed the Thames, though tin* Britons had 
planted stakes to hinder it, both on the bank and torch 

COAVCA RTll, Westmoreland, near W inamlcrmeiv, an 
old seat, with ancient lives about it, the boughs ot one ot 
which spread out to such an extent, that several hundreds of 
persons might, find shelter under it. 

CO'WJSH, a. timorous; f.*m lid to a v ice ; cowardly. 

COWHERD, or COWKKF.PER, s. one. whose business 
is to keep cows. 

("OWL, [eugfe, Sa\.| a kind of hood or veil worn bv 
monks; a vessel m which water is carried oil a pole between 
two persons; a tub. 

COW-LEECH, s. one who professes to cure distempered 
cows. 

CO' WPAR, or Cupar, a town of Scofhmd, in the county 
of Fife, 10 miles W. of St. Andrews. Population (>173. 

COW-POX, .s*. Sec Vaccin f. Inoci i.ation. 

COWQUAKES, s. a provincial term for tne quakegrass or 
ladies-hair. 

CO'WSI.IP, s. 1 enslippr , Saw] in Botany, a small yellow- 
ish vernal flower, a species of the primrose. 

CONVS-LU'NGWORT, .v. a species of mullein, called also 
high-taper, common on dry ditch banks. 

OO'WNY EED, s. the common wild chervil. 

3 O 
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CO'WWHEAT, s. the metampyrum of Linnamg. There 
are two British species, viz. the crested and purple. 

CO'XCOMB. s. the top of the head; an ignorant pretender 
to knowledge and polite accomplishments. 

COXCO'iMICAL, a . foppish; conceited; affecting an ap- 
pearance of learning and politeness, including the idea of 
vanity. A low word, unworthy of use. 

COY, a. f coi, Fr.] modest; decent; reserved; not acces- 
sible; not submitting to the familiarities of a lover, or testi- 
fying any approbation of his advances. 

To COY. v. n. to behave with reserve and disapprobation 
of the familiarities of a lover; to condescend with reluctance; 
to make difficulty. 

CO'YIA, ad. with reserve; with unwillingness to admit 
any advances of a lover. 

C O'YXKSS, s. reserve; unwillingness to admit the ad- 
vances or familiarities of a lover. 

CO'YKTIvFL, >•. a degenerate kind of hawk. 

COZ, 9. a familiar term for cousin. 

To COZEN, kuz-zn, v. a . to impose on by feigned ap- 
pearances ; to cheat, trick, or defraud. 

COZENAGE, kuz-zn-ajc, s. imposing upon a person by 
false apj >earances, in order to deprive him of his property; 
fraud; deceit; trick; artifice; fallacy; cheat. 

C O'ZENER, s. one who defrauds another by means of spe - 
cious pretences, or false appearances; a swindler. 

CRAB, s. [ crablm , Sax.) a roundish, flat, sea shell-fish, 
which every year divests itself of its shell, and repairs the 
loss by means of a juice with which it covers its body. A 
wild, sour, small apple, or the tree that bears it. Figuratively, 
*a sour, cross, morose person. A wooden engine with three 
claws, used in launching ships, or heaving them into the 
docks. In Astronomy, one of the signs of the Zodiac, marked 
°n. See Can cF.it. 

CRAB, a. It is used by way of contempt for any sour or 
degenerate fruit; as, a crab cherry, a crab plum. 

(JR A BBEI), a. applied to the temper and behaviour of a 
person, sour, morose, cynical, \nid of affability. Figuratively, 
disagreeable, harsh, or unpkusiiig. Applied to writings, not 
easy to be understood, difficult, or perplexing. 

CRA'BBEDLY, ml. in a peevish, morose, sour, and un- 
sociable manner. "With perplexity. 

CRA'BBEDNESS, ,s. applied to the taste, sour, nr resem- 
bling that of a ei. ib; applied to the looks, crossness; ap- 
plied to behaviour, monxenos ; and applied to writings, dif- 
ficulty, perplexity, or hardness to he understood. 

CRA'BKR, . 9 . tin: water-rat. 

CKAB’S-KYKS, n. in Pharmacy and Natural History, are 
found in two separate 1 bags on each side of the stomach of the 
eraw-lish, and are alkaline, absoibent, and in some degree 
diurt tie. 

CRACK, 9 . [kntfclt. Brig.] a sudden bursting, by which 
the parts of a body are. separated from each other. Figura- 
tively, the chink or chasm made by the separation of the parts 
of a body; the sound made by any body in bursting or falling; 
a sound made by a sudden and quick blow; a fiiuv. Crazi- 
of intellect. A vain boast. An instant. 

To CRACK, v. a. [kracchtn, Belg.l to break into chinks ; 
to break or split; to destroy by breaking; to make a flaw in 
a thing; to craze. Nnitcrly, to burst ; to split; to open in 
chinks; to fall or nm to ruin; to make a loud noise by burst- 
ing, or from a sudden blow; to boast, used with of. 
CRACK-BRAINED, a. crazy; without right reason. 

CRA'CKER, 9. a noisy boasting fellow. A quantity of 
gunpowder, routined so as to burst with a noise. 

'Jo CRACKLE, r. ?i. to make a loud and frequent noise, 
resembling that of a bay-leaf when burnt; to decrepitate. 


CRACKNEL, s. a hard brittle cake. 

CRA'COW, formerly the capital of Poland, and now a 
free city, and capital of a palatinate of the same name, situated 
on the Vistula, which is here broad and shallow. The city 
and suburbs occupy a vast tract of ground, yet contain scarcely 
24,000 inhabitants. The great square and many of the. 
streets are spacious and handsome ; but almost every building 
is in a state of decay, bearing striking marks of ruined gran- 
deur. The regalia were preserved here, and in the cathedral 
most of the sovereigns of Poland have been interred. They 
were also crowned here for nearly five centuries. It has 
an university, now much decayed, and is 130 miles S. S. W. 
of Warsaw. Lat. 40. 59. N. Ion. 19. 50. E. 

CRADLE, s . [ cradel , Sax.] a small moveable bedstead 
for children, made of wicker-work, and fitted with pieces of 
wood underneath, which make the segment of a circle, bv 
means of which it is rocked to and fro. Figuratively, infancy. 
In Surgery, a kind of case in which a limb is laid that has 
been lately set. In Ship-building, a frame of timber raised 
along the outside of a ship, by the bulge, serving to launch 
her with greater case and security. 

To CRADLE, v. a . to lay or rock in a cradle. Figuratively, 
to lay or compose. 

CRAFT, s . [crafty Sax.] a trade or mechanic employ; 
trade; art. A kind of low cunning, whereby one person out- 
wits or over-reaches another. Small sailing vessels. 

CRA'FTILY, ad. in a cunning manner ; dexterously; in a 
manner which includes in it more art. than honesty. 

CRA'FTINESS, 9 . running ; stratagem. 

CRA FTSMAN, s. an artificer, tradesman, manufacturer, 
or mechanic. 

CRA'FTSiMASTKR, s. a man skilled in his trade. 

CRAFTY, «. cunning; full of art, whereby a person over- 
reaches another, or carries on a design against him without 
his discovery ; it includes the idea of selfishness, and some- 
times dishonesty. Fraudulent; sly. 

('RAO, s. [It racy Itr, Bclg.] a neck, or the small end of 
the neck, applied to a joint of butcher’s meat. 

CILUi, s. f <:/■(/«/, Brit.] a rough, steep rock; the rugged 
parts of a rock. 

CRA'GGKI), a. full of ruggedness, or uneven parts. 

CRA'GGEDNESS, s. fullness ef crags or prominent rocks. 
Figuratively, rough, uneven, rugged. 

CRA'GGINESS, 9 . the state of being craggy. 

CRA'GGY, a. uuexen j broken; rugged; full of crags. 

CRA/L, a decayed borough of Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, seated on the mouth of the Frith of Forth, N miles »S. E. 
of St. Andrews. 

CR A'K EN EEDLE s. the common venus-eomb or sliep- 
herd’s-ncedlr. 

To CRAM, r. a. [ cramnum , Sax.] to stuff by force ; or 
to force more into a thing than it can conveniently contain ; 
to fill with more food than a person can conveniently eat : 
to tin list down by force, applied to the method used to feed 
and cram turkeys. Figuratively, to impose upon. Ncuterly, 
to eat. more than a person can well hear. 

CRAMBO, s. [a cant word] a play in which one person 
is obliged to find a rhyme to a word given by another. 

CRAMP, s. [crawpc.y Fr.] in Medicine, a convulsive or 
involuntary contraction of the muscular part of the body, 
attended with great pain. Figuratively, any restraint which 
hinders a person from exerting cither the faculties of his 
mind or the strength of his body. A piece of iron beat at 
each end, by which two bodies arc held together. 

CRAMP, a . attended with difficulties, not easy to be un- 
derstood ; intricate. A low term. 

To CRAMP, v. a. to contract the muscular parts, and 
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thereby to occasion great pain. Figuratively, to restrain, con- 
fine, obstruct or hinder. To fasten together with cramping 
irons. 

CRA'MPFISH, s . in Natural History, the torpedo, a fish 
which not only benumbs the hands of those that touch it, but 
likewise affects them iu the same manner when they take it 
with a line and fishing-rod. 

C It A'N BERRIES, s. the same with mossberries, or moor- 
berries ; a species of wortle or bilberry. 

CRA' NBOU RN, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Thursday, well watered with streams, 38 miles N. K. of Dor- 
chester, and 93 S. W. of London. Popnlation 2158. 

Clt A* NBROOK, a town in Kent, with a market on Satur- 
day, and a free grammar-school, endowed by queen Elizabeth. 

It is a. largo and well frequented place, and the marked is the 
best, in these parts. It is 13 miles S. of Maidstone, and 49 
S. E. of London. Populatton 3844. 

To CHANCH. Sec To CuAUNcii. 

CRANE, s . [(Tan, Sax.] a bird with a long bill, neck, and 
legs. A machine used in building and commerce, for raising 
large stones and other weights. A siphon, or crooked pipe, 
for drawing liquors out of a bottle or cask. A long piece of 
iron put iu a chimney, to hang pots upon. 

CRA'NEAGF, s. the liberty of using a crane at a wharf; 
also, the money paid for drawing up wares out of a ship, &c. 
with a cm no. 

CRANESB1LL, s. the geranium; a genus of plants, of 
which sixteen species are natives of England. A pair of 
pincers terminating iu a point, used by surgeons. 

CILVXIU.M, s. [Lnt. 1 in Anatomy, the skull. 

CRANK, s. [krank, l*elg. | the end of an iron axis turned 
square down, and turned again square to the first turning* 
down, so that on the last turning down a leather thong is 
slipt to tread the treadle* wheel about; or, it. is a contiivaneo 
of a square form projecting out. from an axis or spindle, solv- 
ing by its rotation to raise and fall the pistons of an engine 
for raising water. Figuratively, any pleasing conceit or pun 
formed by wresting a word from its oiiginal signification. 
Any bending or winding passage. 

CRANK, a. iu Sea Language, is applied to a ship, v\liieh 
is said to be cranksulaU when she cannot hear lieu* sails, or 
but small sail, without danger of mcrselting ; and to be 
c rank hy the c frontal , when her Moor or bottom is so 
narrow that she cannot be brought on ground without 
danger. Healthy; sprightly; mem : sometimes conupted 
to cranky . 

To CBA'NKLF, v. n. to run in and out; to run iu mazes, 
meanders, or windings. Actively, to break into windings. 

CR ANKLES, s. unequal surfaces; angles termed bv the 
winding of the stream; inequalities. 

CRANKNKSS, s. health; vigour; disposition to overset. 
CRAW N I El), a. full ot holes or chinks. 

CRANNY, .v. [erena, Lat.] a chink, cleft, or narrow hole 
made in a rock or solid body, a fissure. 

CRAPE, s. [ crcpa , low Lat. | a light transparent manu- 
facture resembling gauze, made of raw silk gummed and 
twisted in the mill, wove without crossing, and much used in 
mourning. 

CRAPULENCE, *. [from crapnla, Lat.] drunkenness; or 
the disorder of the head occasioned by excessive drinking. 

CRAPULOUS, a. \crapu9asns, Lat.] drunk; sick or dis- 
ordered in the head by excessive drinking. 

To CRASH, v. w. to make a loud noise; applied to that 
which is occasioned by the fall ot several things at once. 
Actively, to break or bruise by means of force?. 

CRASH, s. a loud, sudden, mixed sound, occasioned by 
several things falling, or being dashed together. 


CRASIS, r. [xpafrte, Or.] constitution, or the habit of 
body, formed by a due temperature of the humours. 

CRASS, a. [crams, Lat.] thick; gross; not comminuted; 
not subtle ; inspissate ; not easily running, applied to fluids. 

CRASSITUDE, s. [crassitudo, Lat.] that state of a fluid 
which enables it to support solid bodies without sinking; gross- 
ness ; coarseness ; thickness. 

CRASTINATION, s. [from eras , Lat.] the delaying a 
tiling, which ought to be done immediately, to another time; 
generally used with the prefix pro . 

CRATCH, s. [creche, Fr.] the pallisadcd frame, in which 
the hay is put; a manger. 

CRATER, s. [Lat.] a vent, aperture, or mouth. 

CRAVAT, s. a cloth worn round the neck; a neck- 
clolh. 

To CRAVE, v. n. [ crajian , Sax.] to ask with earnestness 
and submission. Figuratively, to ask insatiably, or wish lor 
without being satisfied ; to require as necessary ; to call tor 
as a claim, applied to things. 

at A' VEN, a division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
oil the river Are. 

CRAVEN; s. a cork that is conquered, and void of cou- 
rage. Figuratively, a coward, or one afraid to encounter any 
danger. In criminal trials by battle, it. was the exclamation 
of those who yielded to their opponents. 

To CRAVEN, v. a. to nnder inactive by lear; to raider a 
person a coward, or affect with cowardice. 

CRATER, 5. nu insatiable asker; a beggar. 

To CRAL NCll, or ( RANCH, r. a, [limn ichnudHit, Eelg. 
whence the vulgar muic properly say to schrutuieh] l«> eiusli 
with the teeth. 

CRAW, s. [ Jtmr , Dan.] the crop or fust stomach iu birds, 
made by the infinitely wi.se Architect of the world to supply 
the want, of teeth and mastication ill hiids. 

CRAWFISH, s. [ sometimes wii.tten tray Jish ; im ciw . 
Fr.j in Natural History, a small fresh -water fish, in the form 
of a lobster. Also a eiustaeeous sc.i-fUh, as large as ajohster 
and iu many rcspiets resembling it; hut less u« licale ii. 
flavour. 

"To CRAWL, v.a. [krirhn, Belg.] to move with a slow 
motion along the ground, like a woim. l ijiuativi K, to move 
slowly; to creep; to mo\e in an abject pustule, despised by 
all; to cringe. 

CRAWLER, s. an animal whhh moves with its belly on 
the ground ; a creeper. 

CRAYFISH, s. the same with the CitAwrisii, which see. 
CRA YON, n. [Fr.] a kind of pencil; any colour formed 
into a roll or pencil. Figuratively, a design or poitiait exe- 
cuted with crayons. 

To CRAZE, ?’■ a- [< era str, 1 r.] to break. I’lguiutiveiN, 
to crush or weaken a claim, or argunu nts ; to powder, lo 
disorder the senses or brain of a person. 

CR A ZKDN F.SS, or (MLV/.INEnS, s. the state of a thing 
broki n ; weakness. .Madness, applied to the uinlerstaiidiim. 

CRAZY, it. | m I’flM’, Fr. ] broken. Figuratively, weak 
witli age; decrepit; feeble. Disordered in mind; lunatic, 

or MKU ^ , . , 

To CREAK, or CREEK, r. //. [enqnr^ old hr. J to make, 
a harsh, shrill, and disagueahle noise, like that ut a ruMy 
hinge, applied both to things and animals. 

CREAM, s. [crauor, Lat.] the thick, .at, or unctuous 
substance which rises oil ihe surface of milk when it has 
stood foi some time, used in making butter. Figuratively, 
the best, essential, or most valuable part of any thing; as, 
the cream of the jest. Cream Jncrd , pale with lea . 

To CREAM, v. n. to rise in cream. To look pal* like 
cream. Actively, to skim oil the ere am ol milk, tignia- 
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lively, to take or collect the flower, Host part, or quintessence 
of unv t hint:'. 

CHE A.\1Y, a. abounding; with, or of the nature of cream. 
CRKANCK, s. [Fr.] in Falconry, aline small line, fast- 
ened to a hawk’s leash when she is lirst lured. 

CREASE, s. a mark made* in any thing' by folding it. 

To CREASE, v. //. to make a mark in any thing by fold- 
ing or doubling it. 

To CREATE, r. a. [c/to, T.at.] to form out of nothing; to 
cause to exist. Figuratively, to cause or produce ; to occa- 
sion; to router an honour or dignity; to invest with a new 
character. In Law, to give a thing new qualities; or put it 
into a new state. 

CREATION, S' [enatio, J.at.] the act of forming or giv- 
ing existence. In its strict sense, it implies the giving exist- 
ence to a thing which had no pre-existent matter. Figura- 
tively, the art of eonleriing titles and dignity. The things 
created; the universe; any thing produced. 

CREATIVE, a. having the power to form out of nothing; 
exciting flic act or power of creation. 

CREATOR, s. [creator, Lat.] the Being that be<tows ex- 
istence, or forms without, any preceding matter; Cod. 

CRE ATI. RE, kree-tur, a?. a being which owes its ex- 
istence to something else. Any thing created. An animal not 
human. A general term for man. A word of contempt for 
a human being. A word of petty tenderness. F iguratively, 
used lor one who owes his fortune to, and is at the devotion 
of, another. 

CREATE RELY, ad. having the qualities of a created 
thing. 

CREBRITCDE, [erdritado, I/at.] frequentness, ortlu: 
quality of repeating the same thing often. 

('HEBROIS, a. [ c/'t fa /*, Lat.] frequent. 

CltK'C) , or Cn a village of France, in the department 
of Sunnm , famous lor a gn at victory obtained over the 
Flench by Edward 111. Aug. ‘Jo, L>1(\ u herein the tonner 
wore defeati d with gn at slaughter, foot, being h it 

dead in the held, besides the horse; among whom wane the 
king of Bohemia, the count ot Flanders, S other sovereign 
princes, SO bannerets, 1*200 knights, l./Ot) gentlemen, 4<H)0 
men at arms, with the duke of Ahinjoii, and oilier great 
men, tin* flower of the French nobility. 'I he English army 
was drawn up in three lines; the first consisted ot 800 men 
at arms, 4000 English archers, and 000 \\ clsh toot, com- 
manded by Edward piiuce of Wales, ambled by the. carls ot 
Warwick, Oxford, <Ve. The second line, composed ot 800 
men at arms, 4000 halberdiers, and J 100 archers, was led 
by the calls of Arumh 1 and Northampton. 1 he third line, or 
body of ii serve, in which wa re 7(H) men at arms, . r >d(H) bil- 
inen, and tiOOO areheis was ranged along the summit ot ahi'l, 
and conducted by the king in person, attended by the lords 
Mowbray, Moi timer, and others. The. army ot the French 
consisted of more than 1 JO, 000 men. Crecy is about 10 
nules \. of Abbeville. 

CREDENCE, ■«. [from credo, Lat.] belie! ; credit; the 
act of the mind whereby it assents to the. truth ot a per- 
son’s pretensions, and places confidence in his claim to assent. 
Figuratively, that which gives a person a right to belie* I or 
credit. 

CRKDENDA, s. [Lat.] in Theology, things or articles 
which it is necessary to believe ; those propositions or articles 
which are merely the objects of faith, opposed to agenda, or 
practical duties. 

CREDENT, a . [crcdens, Lat.J believing; easy of be- 
lief. 

CREDENTIAL, s. [from crcdcns, Lat..] that which gives 
a right to belief and credit; that which warrants a persons 


assuming any authority, and claims the respect due to one 
of that character. 

CREDIBI LITY, #. the claim which a thing may have to 
be assented to or believed ; the quality or evidence, which 
renders a thing fit to be assented to ; probability; belief. 

CREDIBLE, a. [credibilis, Lat.] worthy of credit, assent, 
or belief; having a just claim to belief. 

CREDIBLENESS, &*. the quality which renders a thing 
worthy of credit, assent, or belie! ; credibility. 

CREDIBLY, ad. in such a manner as may be assented 
to; in such a manner as to claim belief. 

CREDIT, s, [credit, Fr.] a belief of a thing as a truth. 
Figuratively, honour, esteem, testimony, or reputation for 
honesty; influence; power not compulsive; interest; the 
lending and expectation of money lent within some limited 
time; flic faith reposed in the government by lending money 
at interest, which may be transferred, though not redeemable, 
or is promised to be repaid at a certain time. In Commerce, 
it signifies something sold on trust; and the. credit of a per- 
son's account is that on which his payments, whether in cash 
or other commodities, are l egist en d. 

To CREDIT, r. a. [credo, lat.] to believe or assent 
to what a person says as truth. Figuratively, to lefleet 
honour on a person or thing ; to tiust or confide in one ; 
to let a person have goods on trust. In Commerce, to 
discharge a debt, by an entry on the credit side ot an 
account. 

CREDITABLE, a. reputable; honourable; decent; lh.it 
may engage confidence or olceiu. In Commerce, that may 
procure f i ust. 

CR EDITABLENESS, .s*. reputation; estimation; decency; 
the being generally piaised and esteemed. 

CREDITABLY, ad. ill such a maimer as to keep one’s 
reputation, or avoid disgrace ; reputably; decently. 

CJit: DITOX, a town in Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a considerable manufacture of serges ; for- 
merly the see ot a bishop. the cathedral, a magnificent 
structure, JdO feet in length, is still standing, it is seated, 
between two bills on tin? liver (Teddy, 1J miles N. W . ot 
Exeter, and ISO W. bv N. of London. Cn diton was nearly 
destroyed bv lire in 174.1. Population 5SF2J. 

CREDITOR, s. [creditor, Lat.] one who lets another have 
nnv thing on trust; one to whom a debt, is owing. In Book- 
keeping, ”that side of an account wherein all things which are 
delivered are entered; in the Cash-book, it contains a person’s 
payments. 

CRKDL LITY, .v. | eredulilas, Lat.] belief without examin- 
ing into the truth of the thing assented to ; too great easiness 
in believing ; want of suspicion or caution. 

CR E DU LOIS, a. [crcdidus, Lat.] assenting to anything 
proposed as an object ot belie!, without examining into its 
truth; unsuspecting; easy to be deceived. 

CREDULOFSNESS, s. the quality of believing without 
examining; credulity; waul, of due caution. 

CREED, s. [i credo , Lat.] a brief summary of the articles 
of a Christian’s belief. There are several ancient forms 
and scattered remains of creeds to be met with in the records 
of the primitive church ; but the most universal creeds, and 
those which are allowed by the canons of the church, are 
the ApnstolicuL the Athanasian, and Ntccna Creeds. ^ Any 
solemn profession of principles or opinion. “ There’s my 

creed” Shah. , 

To CREEK, v. a. [hr eke, Belg-1 to make a harsh noise. 

CREEK, s. [erceca. Sax.] in Geography, a part of the sea 
which runs into the land; a port, hay, or cove. An alley, or 
narrow' passage. Creek of day , the first appearance ot thu 
dawn, from krieek **, Teut. 
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CREEKY, a. full of creeks and windings ; unequal. 

To CREEP, v. n, [pretcr. crept ; crypan , Sax.] to move 
with the belly on the ground, applied to reptiles or animals 
which have no logs, such as worms and serpents. Figura- 
tively, to grow on the ground, or upon supporters, applied to 
vegetables. To move slowly; to move unperceived into any 
place ; to come unexpected, or steal out of a place unper- 
ceived and unheard ; to behave with abjectness, or meanness 
of spirit; to fawn. 

CREEPER, s. [ creopcrc , Sax.] a plant which runs along 
the ground, or supports itself by means of some stronger body. 
An iron used to slide along a grate in kitchens. A kind of 
patten or clog worn by women in diity weather. 

CREEP HOLE, s. a hole or cavity into which an animal 
may retire to escape danger. Figuratively, an excuse; means 
devised to escape shame, or elude the force of law. 

CREEP I NO LY, ad . in a slow motion ; after the manner 
of a reptile; slowly. 

CREMATION, s. [ crcmntio , Lat.] a burning. 

CREMO' NA, a city of Italy, and capital of the Cremoncse, 
(a territory of Milan, having Mantua on the E. and the Bresci- 
ano on the N.) It is a bishop’s see, and has an university. 
The principal streets are broad and straight, adorned with some 
small squares, and many noble edifices. The country about 
is fertile, producing wine, fruits, honey, flax, Arc. It is seated 
on the Oglio, in a delightful plain, near the P6, 30 miles N. 
W. of Parma. 

CREWIOR, s. [Lat.] a milky substance; a soft liquor re- 
sembling cream. 

CRE'NATEI), a. [crrntttus , Lat.] in Botany, notched; 
jagged ; or sawed on the edges. 

C REPANE, s . in Farriery, an ulcer in the midst of the fore- 
part of the foot, caused by a bilious, sharp, and biting humour, 
that, frets the skin, or by a hurt given by striking the hinder feet. 

To CREPITATE, v. n. [crcpilo, Lat.] to make a small 
crackling noise. 

CREPITATION, s. a small crackling noise, as the burning 
of thorns, parching of peas, iVc. 

CREPT, the participle of creep. 

CKEPU'SCIJLE, s. [crepitsvulnm, Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
twilight. 

CKEPU'SCULOFS, a. [from crcpmathtm , Lat.] glimmer- 
ing; in a state between light and darkness. 

CRESCENT, a. [crescent, Lat.] growing ; increasing; in 
a state of increase. 

CRESCENT, s. the moon in her state of increase. In 
Heraldry, it is a hearing in form of a new moon ; and is used 
either as an honourable bearing, or as a distinction between 
elder and younger families; being generally assigned to the 
second son, and his descendants.* 

CRF/SC1VE, a. increasing; growing. Shak. 

CRESS, s. [plural cresses, perhaps fiom crrsco, Lat. on 
account of its quick growth] a herb used for salad, or eaten 
raw, of which there are several sorts ; the garden cress and 
the water cress arc most known. 

CRESSET, s. [from croisettc , Fr.] a great light set on a 
light-house, or watch-tower ; a beacon. A lamp or torch. 

CREST, s. [ crista , Lat.] in Armoury, the top part of the 
armour for the head, mounting over the helmet in manner 
of a comb, or tuft of a cock, deriving its name from crista , a 
cock's comb, and was for the most part made of feathers, or 
the hair of horse's tails. In Heraldry, the uppermost part ot 
an armoury, or that part of the casque or helmet next to the 
mantle. The Crest is deemed a greater mark of nobility 
than the armoury ; being borne at tournaments, to which 
none were admitted, till they had given good proof of their 
nobility. Figuratively, pride, spirit, or courage. 


CRESTED, a. [ cristatus , Lat.] adorned with a plume or 
crest ; having a comb or tuft on the head. In Botany, flowers 
furnished with a tuft or crest, as in the common milkwort. 

CREST-FALLEN, a . dispirited; coward; in a state of 
dejection. 

CRESTLESS, a . in Heraldry, not honoured with coat- 
armoury ; or of a noble or honourable family. 

CRETA'CEOIJS, kre-ta-shus, a. [from crcta, Lat.] chalky; 
abounding with, having the qualities of chalk. 

CREVICE, s’, [from crcver, Fr.] a narrow opening made in 
a thing by its cracking, generally applied to walls or wain- 
scots. A crack ; a deft ; a flaw. 

CREW, s. [probably from crulh , Sax.] formerly a company 
met together for any purpose. At present applied to a ship's 
company ; or used If) signify a company of contemptible per- 
sons, or such as herd together with some bad design. 

CREWEL, s. [ blew cl , Belg.] fine worsted or yarn twisted 
and made up in a knot or ball. 

CREAYKERXE, a town of Somersetshire, w T ith a market 
on Saturday, and manufactures of dowlas, sail-cloth, gut-web, 
and stockings. It is seated near a branch of the Parrel, cm 
the* confines of Dorsetshire, 2.5 miles S. of Wells, and 132 W. 
S. W. of London. Population 37S{). 

CRIB, s. [Tent, cry Lie , Sax.] the rack in a stable. Figu- 
ratively, the stall of an ox; a small habitation or hut. The 
cards which each party lay out of their hands, and are reckoned 
for the benefit of the dealer at the game of cribbage. 

CKTBBAGE, s. a game at cards, wherein the players en- 
deavour to make fifteens, pairs, sequent*, pairs ro\al, (cor- 
ruptly pronounced pari/ds) and one-and-thirty at playing, and 
to hold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, pairs loyal, 
and sequent*, as they can. 

('KI BBLE, s. [crib rum, Lat.] a corn sieve; cnaisc meal. 

CRIBUATION, s. [cribro, Lat.] the act of sifting, or sepa- 
rating by a sieve. 

CRICK, s, [cricco, Ita!.] a noise made by a door whin its 
hinges are rusty, or want oiling. A painful stiffness in the 
neck, from cryce , Sax. A cricket. 

CRICKET, s. an insect which frequents fire-places or 
ovens, and is remarkable for a continual chirping or creaking 
noise. A game plaved with a hat and bull. A low scat or stool. 

CRICKHQ I YEL, a town of Brecknockshire, much resorted 
to by invalids for the purpose of drinking goal's milk and 
whey. It lias a market on Thursday, and the ruins of a castle, 
which appears to have been formerly a place of considerable 
strength. It. is seated on the river Usk, 10 miles S. E. of 
Brecknock, and 157 W. by N. of London. Population 1061. 

CRl’CKLADE , a town of Wilts, containing about 250 
houses, with a market on Saturday. It sends two members 
to parliament, and is seated o.i the Thames, (and the Thames 
and Severn Canal now comes up to the town,) 25 miles W. 
by S. of Oxford, and 84 W. by N. of London. Popul. 1642. 

CUTER, s. a poison authorised to proclaim things that are 
lost, or those which are to he sold. 

C RIM-TART ARY, or Crimea , a peninsula of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by part of the district of Taurida, (a 
division of the Russian government of Ekaterinoslav,) and 
on the other parts by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
It is divided into two parts by mountains which run E. and 
W. The N. division is fit for pasturage only; in the S. 
part the valleys are remarkably fertile, and the climate ex- 
tremely mild. The lower hills, extending from Theodosia 
to the E. extremity of the country, are principally used in 
gardening, and produce excellent fruit. The Tartars are 
short and squat, with swarthy complexions, f ’g's eyes, 
square and flat faces, black hair, as strong as horse hair, 
and with vtrv little beards. Their shirts and drawers are 
3 P 
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cotton cloth, and over them they have cloaks of felt., or 
sheep-skins. The women are too much like their husbands to 
be handsome ; and the men usually make use of the slaves 
which they steal from their neighbours ; and are continually 
roving from one place to another. The Tartar inhabitants are 
estimated at 70,000. Achmctsted now called Sympherpol, was 
made the capital in 1785. Besides the ports of Kerth and 
Jenikale, the road of Caffa, and the harbour of Balaclava, 
there is, near Sebastapol, one of the most capacious and 
secure harbours in the world. 

CRIME, s. [crimen, Lat.] a voluntary breach of any known 
law; an act of wickedness; an offence. Svnon. Faults re- 
sult from human weakness, being transgressions of the rules 
of duty. Crimes proceed from the wickedness of the heart, 
being actions against the rules of nature. 

CRIMINAL, a. [criminafis, Lat.] contrary to any known 
law. Figuratively, faulty ; worthy of blame ; guilty ; subject 
to some punishment on account of the violation of a law. In 
Law, that which is opposed to civil. 

CRIMINAL, s, a person who is accused of a voluntary 
breach of a known law; a person who has knowingly and 
wilfully acted contrary to any law. 

CRIMINALLY, ad . in a manner inconsistent with inno- 
cence; in a manner which implies guilt, or the wilful breach 
of some law; iu a manner which deserves blame or punish- 
ment; wickedly; guiltily. 

CRIMINATION, s. [crimination Lat.] the act of accusing 
a person of the breach of some law ; arraignment. 

CRIMINATORY, a. [from crimina, Lat.] relating to ac- 
cusation; accusing; censorious. 

CRIMINOUS, a. [criminosus, Lat.] enormously guilty ; 
iniquitous ; wicked. 

CRIMP, a. [from crimble or crumble] easily broken ; crum- 
bling with dryness ; easily reduced to powder. Figuratively, 
not consistent; not of any force. A low word. 

To CRIMPLE, v. a . [krimpen, Teut.] to draw together in 
wrinkles; to contract; to corrugate. 

CRIMSON, 8. [ cremosino , Ital.] a deep red colour, mixed 
with an appearance of blue. Figuratively, in Poetical lan- 
guage, used for a dark, or any degree of a red colour. 

To CRIMSON, ?>. «. to dye or colour with red or crimson. 

CRINCUM, s. [a cant word] a cramp; whimsy. 

CRINGE, 5 . a low bow, carrying with it the idea of fawn- 
ing and mean servility. 

To CRINGE, i». a . [kricchen, Teut.] to form into wrinkles, 
or uncouth appearances ; to draw together; to contract. Neu- 
terly, to behave in a mean, servile manner; to fawn. 

CR1NIGEROUS, a . [from crinis and gero, Lat.] hairy; 
overgrown with hair. 

To CRINKLE, «. n . [hrinckclcn, Bolg.] to go in and out; 
to wrinkle; to run in flexures. Actively, to draw a thing into 
wrinkles ; to make the surface of a thing uneven. 

CRINKLE, s. a wrinkle; a sinuosity. 

CRINOSE, a. [from crinis, Lat.] hairy. 

CRINO'SITY, s. [crinositas, Lat.] hairiness. 

CRIPPLE, s. [ cry pc l. Sax.] a person who has not the use 
of his limbs, especially bis legs. 

To CRIPPLE, v. a. to make lame, or deprive a person of 
the use of bis limbs. 

CRIPPLENESS, s. the state of a person who is lame, or 
lias not the use of bis limbs; lameness. 

CRISIS, s. [Kfiifftf, Gr] in Medicine, a change in a dis- 
order, which either determines a patient's death or recovery. 
Figuratively, a period of time wherein an undertaking is ar- 
rived at its greatest height ; any particular period. 

CRISP, a . [ crispus , Lut.] curled, indented, winding. Dry, 
brittle, or easily biokcu ; friable. Short; brisk. 


To CRISP, v. a. [ crispo , Lat.] to *ur!, or form a thing 
into a ring ; to twist. Neuterly, to run in and out. To make 
a thing easy to be broken by frying or drying it. 

CRISPATION, s, the act of curling; the state of being 
curled. 

C RISPI N G-IRON, or CRI'SPING-PIN, «. a curing 

iron. 

CRISPNESS, 5. the quality of a thing curled ; easiness to 
be broken, owing to dryuess. In Cookery, brittleness, owing 
to the hard incrustation formed by a brisk fire. 

CRISPY, a. curled. In Cookery, brown and brittle. 

CRITERION, s. [ Kptrf/ptoy , Gr.] a standard, by which the 
goodness or badness of a thing may be judged. 

CRITIC, s. [from upiriicdc, Gr.] a person formed by nature, 
and qualified by art, to point out the perfection and imperfec- 
tion of any of the productions in the arts or sciences ; one who 
is employed in distinguishing the beauties or defects of an 
author; an examiner; a judge. Figuratively, a censurer, or 
person apt to find fault. 

CRITIC, a. belonging to criticism; or the art of judging 
of the performances of an author. 

CRITIC, (by some spelt critique , and then pronounced 
kre-tevk) 8 . [critique, Fr.] an examination or commcut on the 
works of an author, wherein both taste and learning are used 
as guides ; a criticism ; the art of criticism. 

CRITICAL, a. able to distinguish the beauties and defects 
of any production; nice, exact, accurate; with all the judg- 
ment and care of a critic ; after the manner of a critic ; ac- 
cording to the rules of criticism. Captious; inclined to find 
fault; censorious. In Medicine and Politics, that in which 
some crisis or important change happens. 

CRITICALLY, ad. in a critical manner; in such a man- 
ner as to discover beauties or defects; exactly; curiously. 
At some precise period. 

CRITICALNESS, s. exactness, nicety, accuracy; the act 
of exercising the judgment, in order to discern the faults or’ 
perfections of any production. Incidence at a particular 
point of time. 

To CRITICISE, krit-e-size, v. a. to write remarks, or 
point out the beauties and defects of any production. Figura- 
tively, to find fault with. Actively, to censure, blame, or find 
fault with ; to pass judgment upon. 

CRITICISM, krit-e-sizm, s. the art or standard of judg- 
ing well of the merits or demerits of any production. Figu- 
ratively, remark or observation made by a critic. 

To CROAK, v. v. [cracettan. Sax.] to make a hoarse noise, 
applied to that made by a frog or raven. Figuratively, to 
caw, to cry, or make a disagreeable murmur. 

CROAK, s. the noise made by a frog, raven, or crow. 

CROATIA, a country of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by Hungary ; on the E. and S. E. by Hungary and Srla - 
vonia ; on the S. by Sclavonia and Bosnia ; and on the W. 
by Morlachia. The Austrian Croatia is about. 130 miles 
in length, and from 40 to 00 in breadth. The Turkish 
Croatia is about 40 miles long and 20 wide. In the middle 
ages they bad kings of their ow ? n, but in the lltli century, 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the king of Hungary. 
Agram or Zagrab, the capital of the Austrian part, is 170 miles 
S. by VV. of Vienna, in Ion. 10. 10. E. lat. 45. 45. N. 

CRO'CEOUS, a. [crocctts, Lat.] consisting of or resem- 
bling saffron ; yellow, or of a saffron colour. 

CRO'CHES, s. little buds upon the top of a deer’s 
horn. 

CROCK, s. [hruik, Belg.] a cup or earthen vessel ; a pot 
to boil victuals in. Figuratively, the smut occasioned by rub- 
bing the outside of a pot against any thing. 

CRO CKERY, s. [from kruich , Belg.] earthenware. 
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CROCODILE, s. [kpoKoiuXoc, from kpdkoc and fu\ oc» Or.] 
nn amphibious voracious animal, in shape resembling* a lizard, 
and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with very 
hard scales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be pierced ; 
except under the belly, where the skin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with several rows of teeth, sharp and separated, which 
enter one another. It runs with great swiftness; but does 
not easily turn itself. It is long-lived, and is said to grow 
continually to its death. Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits 
long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, resembling goose-eggs, some- 
times amounting to sixty, near the water-side ; covering them 
with the sand, that the heat of the sun may hatch them. 

CRO'CUS, s. a plant, of which there are two kinds, the ver- 
nal and autumnal ; the summits of the poiutal of the latter spe- 
cies, with narrow leaves rolled back at the edges, arc the saf- 
fron of the shops. In Chemistry, any metal calcined to a red 
or deep yellow colour. 

CROFT, s. [croft, Sax.] a little close joining to a house, 
used either for corn or pasture. 

CROISA'DE, or CliOlSA'UO , s. [from croix, Fr.] a holy 
war; a name given to the expeditions of the Christians against 
the Infidels, for the recovery of Palestine; so called because 
those who were engaged in them wore a cross on their clothes, 
and bore one on their standard. 

CRUISES, s. [croisfs, Fr.] pilgrims bound for the Holy 
Land, or those who have been already there, and who carry a 
cross. Soldiers engaged in a croisado. 

CRO’MA CK- WATER , a romantic lake of Cumberland, on 
the Cocker, between Buttermere and Lowes Water, 4 miles in 
length, nearly half a mile in breadth, in some places very deep, 
and containing 3 little islands, one of which is a rock. Half 
a mile from the S. W. end, is a most astonishing waterfall, 
called Scale Force, situate in an opening between the moun- 
tains of Mclbreak and Blea-cragg. 

CROMA RTY, a tolerably tortile, and, of late years, well- 
cultivated county of Scotland, comprehending part of a penin- 
sula on the south coast of the Frith to which it gives name. 
On the S. and W. it is bounded by Ross- shire; and on the K. 
by the Frith of Murray. It is 10 miles long from K. to W. and 
about 0 miles in its greatest breadth. It sends one member to 
parliament, jointly with Ross-sbire, and in conjunction with 
that county, the population is about 74,8*20. Its capital, of 
the same name, has a manufacture of lu mpen cloth, which em- 
ploys about 200 persons, and a considerable coasting trade in 
corn, thread, yarn, fish, and skins. It contains a population of 
about 2G00 souls, and is situated at or near the entrance of the 
Frith of Cromarty, the most safe, extensive, and commodious 
bay, or harbour of Scotland, and one of the finest in Europe, 
or the world. This truly excellent, but much neglected har- 
bour, the Portus Saint is of the Romans, is about 22 miles in 
length, and in some parts 4 in breadth ; the entrance is narrow 
and bold, being formed by two huge lofty rocks, which preyeet 
into the sea till they approach within a mile of each other, and 
therefore defend this fine bay completely from winds and 
storms. These rocky promontories, or islands, thus approach- 
ing each other, and having also a similar appearance, are called 
by the natives, The Sootvrs of Cromarty , which, in the Scottish 
language, means wooers, or lovers. Such is the vast extent 
of sea-mom in this bay, that almost the whole British navy 
might ride with safely within it ; and the state of the shore, or 
anchorage ground, on both sides, for several miles up, is so 
favourable and smooth, that were a vessel driven from her 
cables and cast ashore, little or no damage would be incurred. 
The town of Cromarty is 18 miles N. E. of Inverness, in lat. 
57. 38. N. long. 3. 50. W. 

CRO'MER, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Saturday. 
U is seated near the sea-side, and wus formerly more consi- 
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derablc than it is at present ; for it had two chutth&l, 006 Of 
which, with several houses, were swallowed up by the see. 
The inhabitants are now chiefly fishermen. The town has been 
walled round, some remains of which are still to be seen ; but 
it at present consists of only about 200 houses, straggling here 
and there, without form or order. It is 22 miles N. of Nur- 
*wich, and 129 N. E. of London. Population 1232. 

CRO'MFORD, a village in Derbyshire, on the river Der- 
went, 2 miles N. of Wicksworth. Here Sir R. Arkwright 
aid the foundation of his great cotton manufacture, which is 
still prosperously carried on by his son. Here also he built 
a noble seat and a church. 

CRO'M WELL, Oliver , was the son of Mr. Robert Crom- 
well, who w'as the second son of Sir Henry Cromwell, of 
Hinchingbrooke, in the county of Huntingdon, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Stewart, of the Isle of Ely, knight. 
He was born in the parish of St. John, in the ancient 
borough of Huntingdon, on April 24 or 25, in 1599, in the 
41st year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was sent to 
school under the care of Dr. Thomas Beard, master of the 
free-school at Huntingdon. He from thence removed to 
Sidney college in Cambridge, where lie was admitted April 
23, 161G, under the tuition of Mr. Richard Howlet, who, 
by a strict attention to bis pupil’s disposition, very quickly 
discovered, that be was less addicted to speculation than to 
action. His father dying, he returned home, where his con- 
duct was far enough from being regular, insomuch that it 
gave his mother, who was a notable and prudent woman, 
much uneasiness. She was advised by some near relations 
to send him up to London, and to place him in Lincoln's inn, 
which she accordingly did, but without any extraordinary 
effects, since it only served to bring him acquainted with 
the vices of the town, bv way of addition to those to which 
lie had been addicted in the country. It does not at all ap- 
pear that he applied himself to the study of the law, which 
W'as what his friends aimed at; on the contrary, he con- 
tinued to pursue his pleasures, and gave himself up to w'ine, 
women, and play; in which last, though he was sometimes 
fortunate, yet, taking all hi* expenses together, they so much 
exceeded his income, that he quickly dissipated all that his 
father left him. But after a few years spent in this manner, 
he saw plainly the consequence of his follies, renounced 
them suddenly, and began to lead a very grave and sober 
lift , and entered into a close friendship w ith several eminent 
divines, who looked upon hi* reformation as very extraor- 
dinary, and spoke of him as a man of sense and great abili- 
ties. As lie was nearly related to Mr. Hampden of Buck- 
inghamshire, to the Barringtons of Essex, and other consi- 
derable families, they interested themselves in his favour, 
and were very desirous of seeing him settled in the world ; 
in order to which, a marriage was proposed, which soon 
after took effect. 'Hie lady he married was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Essex, knight, a woman 
of spirit and parts, and being descended from an ancient 
family, did not want a considerable portion of pride. Mr. 
Cromwell soon after returned to his own country, and settled 
at Huntingdon, till the deatli of his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, 
who left an estate of between 4001. and 5001. a year, induced 
him to remove into the Isle of Ely. It was about this time 
that he began to converse mostly with them that w'ere then 
«tyled Puritans, and by degrees affected their notions with 
great w'armth and violence. He was elected a member of 
the third parliament in the reign of Charles 1. which met 
January 20, 1G28, and was of the committee for religion, 
where lie distinguished himself by his zeal against popery, 
and by complaining of Dr. Node, then bishop of Winches- 
ter, licensing books which had a very dangerous tendency 
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After the dissolution of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued to express much con- 
cern for religion, to frequent silenced ministers, and to in- 
vite them often to lectures and sermons at his house, by 
which he again brought his a Hairs into a very indifferent 
situation; so that he judged it necessary to try what industry 
might do towards repairing these breaches, which led him' 
to take a farm at St. Ive’s, and this he kept about five years; 
though indeed, instead of repairing, it helped to run out the 
rest of his fortune. Me had prayers in the morning and af- 
ternoon, and he gave public notice that he was ready to 
make restitution to any from whom he had won money at 
play; and he actually did return 301. to Mr. Gallon, from 
whom he won it several years before. When the earl of 
Bedford, and some other persons of high distinction, who 
had estates in Lincolnshire, were dt sirous of having the fens 
drained, Gromwell violently opposed it, which gave occa- 
sion to Air. Hampden to recommend him to his friends in 
parliament as a person capable of conducting great things. 
He had the address to get himself chosen for Cambridge, a 
place in which he was not known, and was very zealous in 
promoting the remonstrance, carried November 11, 1641, 
which laid the basis of the civil war. In 11)12, Air. Crom- 
well raised a troop of horse, which he commanded, bv vir- 
tue of a commission from the earl of Essex, and acted very 
vigorously, so that he was promoted to the rank of colonel, 
and had 1000 horse under his command, and was some 
time afterwards lieutenant-general of the horse. In the 
battle of Alarston Aloor, .July 3, 1041, it was universally 
allowed that his cavalry had the greatest share in gaining the 
battle. In the winter, when the parliament sat, Cromwell 
and his friends carried what was then called the sclf-dtnyiug 
ordinance, that excluded the members of (‘it her house from 
having any commands in the aimv: however, Cromwell 
was at first occasionally, and at last absolutely exempted. 
Upon the introduetion of the new model, as it was called, 
the chief command of the army was given to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; and from being lieutenant-general of horse, Crom- 
well became lieutenant-general of the army, of which, while 
another had the title, he seems to have had the direction. 
Ill 16 Hi, the earl of Essex died suddenly; and Cromwell 
turned his thoughts entirely to make the army the supreme 
power, which he accordingly (fleeted, and turned out those 
members of the bouse wbo would not act by his direction. 
The circumstances connected with the beheading of the 
king, and other public transactions of that, period, are wall 
known. Cromwell had the command of the forces in Ire- 
land, and the title of Lord Lieutenant was bestowed upon 
him; and by the month of .June 1650; all Ireland was in 
a manner subdued, and tliat. in so short a space as nine 
months. lie left Ire ton, his deputy there, and eame over to 
England. On June 26, 16.00, he was appointed general 
and commander in chief of all the forces of the common- 
wealth, and set out on his march against, the Scots, who 
had received Charles II. On September 3, 16.01, lie totally 
defeated the king's forces at Worcester; he then came up 
to London, and was congratulated by the house of commons, 
the council of state, the lord mayor, &c. On the 19th of 
April, 1643, he culled a council of officers, to debate about 
the government: while they were silling, colonel Tngolhy 
came and informed them, that the parlianu nt had framed 
a bill to continue themselves till November 5, in the next 
year, proposing to fill up the house by new (‘lections ; where- 
upon the general marched directly to Westminster, with 
about 300 men, placed his soldiers about the house, entered 
first himself, and, after staying for some time talking to them, 
he ordered the soldiers to sec the house clear of all members. 


and having caused the doors to be looked up, went away to 
Whitehall. On December 16, the same year, Cromwell was 
invested in the court of Chancery in Westminster-lmll, with 
great solemnity, with the title of Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, being then in the 
/54th year of his age. lie applied himself immediately to 
the settling of public aft airs, both foreign and domestic, and 
concluded a peace with the States of Holland, in which 
Denmark was included, lb? also made peace with Sweden , 
and France and Spain contended so earnestly for his friend- 
ship, that they made themselves ridiculous. As to domestic 
ali’airs, he filled the courts of Westminster with able judges, 
professed ail unalterable resolution of maintaining liberty of 
conscience, and dismissed from their commands such officers 
as lie could not confide in. He gave the command of all the 
forces in Scotland to general Monk, and sent his own son 
Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinance dated the 12th 
of April, 1654, he united England and Scotland, fixing the 
number of representatives for the latter at thirty, and soon 
after lie did the same by Ireland. He shewed a great regard 
to justice, in causing the brother of the ambassador from Por- 
tugal to be executed for murder. He called a parliament to 
meet on September 3, which was accordingly opened on that 
day, to which the Protector went in great state. Me received 
tlic house of commons in the painted chamber, where he 
made them a very long speech. When they (Mine to their 
house, after electing Mr. William Lenthall their speaker, 
they fell to debating whether the supreme legislative power 
of the kingdom should be in a single person or a parliament. 
This so alarmed the Protector, that on the 12th of the same 
mouth, he caused a guard to he set at the painted chamber, 
where he gave them a sharp reproof, and none were per- 
mitted to go into the house afterward before they had taken 
an oath to he faithful to the Protector and his government. 
The Protector finding this parliament would give him no 
money, and that they wore* about to take away his power, 
dissolved them, lie restored to the city their militia. This 
year, 1655. there were some conspiracies, fur which several 
persons stiffen'd death, and the Protector from henceforth 
made no difficulty of supporting his authoiity, in any manner, 
and by any means. In the spring of this year he sent a power- 
ful fleet under the command of admiral Penn, and a great 
body of land forces, commanded by general Venables, in 
hopes to make himself master of great part, of the Spanish 
West Indies ; and though they failed in their main design, 
yet they made, themselves masters of Jamaica, and admiral 
Blake did great things in the Mediterranean: so that the 
Protector’s reputation was very high abroad. Writs were 
issued out for the parliament to meet September 17, 1656, at 
which time they met accordingly ; but there was a guard posted 
at the door of the house, who sullcrcd none to enter till they 
had swallowed the oaths that were ready prepared for them ; 
by which about 200 were excluded. In the spring of the year 
1657, a kind of legislative government was brought upon t.h'* 
carpet, and it was agreed to offer Cromwell the title of king. 
Finding it disagreeable to his best friends, he told them he 
could not, with a good conscience, accept the title of king; 
but his highness rcs< Ivcd upon a new' inauguration, which 
was accordingly, with great solemnity, performed, June 26, 
1657, in Wisiininstcr-liull, with all the splendour of a coro- 
nation. On January 20, 1658, the commons met, as the other 
house also did, pursuant to the w j rits of summon issued by 
the Lord Protector; and all shew of force was withdrawn: 
but the tw r o houses being at variance, the Protector dis- 
solved them February 4, with great bitterness of speech, and 
deep sorrow of heart.. This year Dunkirk, which was 
taken chiefly by the valour of the English, was delivered 
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into the hands of Lockhart, his ambassador. His favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Cleypole, was about this time taken ill, and 
died Aug. 6. lie was from that lime wholly altered, grew 
daily more reserved and suspicious, not indeed without rea- 
son ; for ho found a general discontent prevail through the 
nation. At Hampton-eourt he fell into a kind of slow fever, 
which soon degenerated into a tertian ague. Being re- 
moved to London, he became much worse, grew first lethar- 
gic, then delirious, from which he recovered a little, but 
was not capable of giving any distinct directions about 
public affairs. lie died Sept. 3, 1658, in the 60th year of 
his age. A very pompous funeral was ordered at the pub- 
lic expence, and performed from Somerset-house with a 
splendour superior to any that has been bestowed upon 
crowned heads. The. Protector had several children, of 
whom six survived to be men and women, viz. two sons and 
four daughters. 1. Richard Cromwell, born October, 1626, 
and died July 13, 1712, at Cheshuut in Hertfordshire; 2. 
Henry Cromwell, born Jan. 20, 1627, died March 25, 1674. 
3. Bridget, who first married commissarv-general Ireton, and 
after his decease lieutenant-general Fleetwood. 4. Elizabeth, 
born 1650 ; she married John Cleypolc, es<j. a Northampton- 
shire gentleman, whom the Protector made master of the 
horse, created him a baronet, July 16, 1657, and appointee] 
him one of his lords. 5. Mary, who was married to the Lord 
Viscount Faueonhorg, Nov. 18, 1657, who was raised to the 
dignity of an earl by king William, and died on the last day 
of the year 1700. 6. Frances, his youngest daughter, was 

twice married ; first, to Mr. Robert Rich, grandson to the earl 
of Warwick, Nov 11, 1657, who died the 1 0th of February 
following. She afterwards married Sir John Bussell, of Chip- 
penham in Cambridgeshire ; by whom she left several chil- 
dren, and lived to a great age. 

CRO N BORG, a fortress of Zealand, situated on a point 
of land on the W. coast of the Sound, a little K. of Elsi- 
nore, and opposite to llelsinghorg, in Sweden. The late 
unfortunate Queen Matilda was imprisoned here, before 
she was removed to Zell. Adjoining to a palace, about half 
a mile from Cronborg, is a garden culled Hamlet’s Carden, 
supposed to be the spot where the murder of that king was 
committed. 

CRONE, s. [kronic, Belg.] an old owe. Figuratively, an 
old woman. 

CRO'NET, s. in Farriery, the hair which grows over the top 
of a horse's hoof. 

CRO NSTADT, a town and fortress of Russia, situated 
on the island of Retufari, on the E. of the Cmlf of Finland, 
12 miles W. of Petcrsburgh. Its harbour is the station 
of the Russian fleet, having great magazines of naval 
stores, and numerous docks and yards for building* and 
careening ships of the line. It was founded by Peter f. 
improved by his daughter Elizabeth, and completed by 
Catharine li. Population, about 40,000. Lat. 59. 59. N. 
Ion. 29. 56. E. 

CRO'NY, s. an old and very intimate acquaintance or confi- 
dant. A cant word. 

CROOK, s. [croc, Fr.] any thing bent; a shcephook ; a 
meander or winding ; an artifice. “ By hook or by crook” by 
bending a thing to one’s purpose ; at all events. 

To CROOK, v. a. f crocher, Fr.] to bend, to turn any 
thing so as to resemble a hook. Figuratively, to thwart; 
to divert from the original purpose. To pervert from 
rectitude. Neutcrly, to have a curvature ; to he bent. 

CROO'KED, a, % [croche, Fr.] bent, opposed to straight; 
formed into an angle or book; winding; curved; oblique. 
Figuratively perverse or bad; untoward. Synon. By 
crooked , is understood any deviation from natural straightness. 


Deformed implies any part of the body being imperfect or un- 
natural. Thus a man is crooked if any ways twisted or bent 
from the natural shape, and deformed if lie has an eve, a 
finger, or a toe, too little or too much. 

CROOKEDLY, ad. not straight; in an untoward, perverse, 
or uncomplying manner. 

CROO KEDNESS, s. deviation from straightness; inflec- 
tion; the bending of a body. Figuratively, a deformity of 
the body, arising from any of its limbs being distorted or out 
of shape. Applied to the mind or temper, pervcndiy, or a 
disposition which is not easily pleased. 

CROO'KH OR V. See Cuewkkiinf.. 

CROP, s. [crop. Sax.] the craw, or first stomach of birds, 
wherein their food is prepared for digestion. 

CROP, s. [ eroppn , Sax.] the highest part, end, or top of a 
thing. Figuratively, corn collected in a harvest ; the prodtu t 
of a field ; any thing cut off. 

To CROP, v. a. to cut off the tops or ends of any thing; 
to mow, reap, or lop. Figuratively, to shorten or consume in 
eating. Neutcrly, to yield a harvest. 

CROTFUL, a. filled; satiated with food. 

CRO PPER, s. in Natural History, a kind of pigeon, re- 
markable for swelling its crop. 

CRO'PSICK, a. sick, or disordered by intemperate eating 
or drinking. 

CRO SCOMB, a town of Somersetshire, near Wells : some 
cloth is made* here ; but the chief manufacture is that of 
stockings. Market on Tuesday. 

CROSIER, x. \croistr , Fr.] the pastoral staff of a bishop, 
so called from its liming a cross on the top. 

CRO SLET, s. [croissdrf, Fr.] a small cross. 

(.’ROSS, s. [ croir, Fr.] one right line passing over nnoth« r 
at right angles; an instrument made of two pieces of wood, 
cutting or crossing each other at right angles, on which male- 
factors were executed among the Romans. The sign made 
by the priest on the forehead of a person when baptised, by 
drawing two marks, which cross each other, with his fingers 
dipped in water. A monument, to excite devotion ; and an- 
ciently set up in markets and other public places. Figurative- 
ly, any thing which is contrary to a person’s wishes, and is a 
trial of his patience. 

CROSS, a. that falls athwart. Figuratively, opposite to a 
person's wishes and expectations; perverse; not complying; 
peevish; displeased with trifles; contradictory; not easily 
persuaded. Reciprocal on each side ; interchanging. 

CROSS, prep, athwart, so as to intersect from one side to 
another; transversely; over ; from side to side. In Riding, so 
as to have one leg on each side of a horse ; “ Cross his 
back.” 

To CROSS, r. a. to lay one line so as to form angles with 
another ; to sign with a cross ; to mark out or cancel ; to go 
over; to move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. Figuratively, 
to oppose the designs of another, and thereby render him 
peevish ; to contradict ; to debar ; to preclude. Neutcrly, to 
lie athwart ; to he inconsistent. 

CROSS-BAR-SIIOT, x. a round shot or bullet with a bar 
of iron put through it. 

CRO SSBILL, in Chancery, an original bill, by which the 
defendant pravs relief against, the plaintiff. 

CRO SS BITE, s. a cheat ; a deception. 

CRO'SSBOW, x. an engine or instrument made of a bow 
fixed across a stock, used in shooting deer, pigeons, Ac . 
It will carry a bullet a considerable distance, and do execu- 
tion. 

To CROSS-EXAMINE, r. a. to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. 

* CROSS-FELL , a mountain in Cumberland, 8 miles E.S. E, 
3 Q 
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of Kirkoswold. Its extreme altitude is computed to be 2901 
feet. At different elevations are two extensive plains ; and a 
third on the summit contains several hundred acres, covered 
with inoss and other vegetable productions. A few yards be- 
low the summit is a well. 

C RO'SSG RAIN F. 0, a. in Joinery, applied to wood from 
whence a bough or branch has shot out, the grain of the 
branch shooting forward, and crossing that of the trunk. Fi- 
guratively, hard to please; peevish; perverse; troublesome, 
vexatious. 

CRO'SSLET, 5 . [croisueil, old Fi\] a kind of crucible. 

CROSSLY, ad. athwart, so as to intersect or form ang.es 
Figuratively, opposite, contrary, untowardly. 

CROSSNESS, s. t runs verseness; intersection; perverse- 
ness ; peevishness. 

CROSS ROW, s. the alphabet; so named from a cross be- 
ing formerly placed at the beginning of it. 

CRO SS-STAFF, s. an instrument used by seamen to take 
the meridian altitude of the sun or stars, called likewise a 
fore-staff’. 

CRO'SSWAY, s. a small path intersecting a main 
road. 

CRO'SSWIND, s. a wind blowing either from the right or 
left across a ship’s way. 

CROSS-WORT, i/a plant called also mugwcid, found on 
ditch banks, and flowers in May and June. 

CROTCFI, s. [croc, Fr.] a book or fork. 

CROTCH FIT, 5. [crochet, Fr.] in Music, one of the notes 
and marks of time, so called from its resembling a hook ; it 
is equal to half a minim and double a quaver. In Printing, 
two opposite lines, hooked at the ends, serving to include any 
sentence or word that may be left out, without spoiling the 
sense of a period, marked [thus.] In Paulding, a support, or 
piece of wood fitted into another to sustain it. Figuratively, 
a fanev, odd conceit, or device. 

To CllOUCII, v. n. \crochrr , Fr.] to stoop low, applied to 
the posture of beasts, when they bend their legs, and approach 
with their bellies towards the ground, in testimony of obedience 
and submission. Figuratively, to bend or stoop to a person in 
a fawning and servile manner. 

CROUP, kroop, s. [croupe, Fr.] ihe rump of a fowl ; the 
buttocks of a burse. A kind of asthma, or catarrh, atte nded 
with great soreness in the throat and with inflammatory fever, 
from hropjan, (loth, to cry out. 

CROUPA'DES, s. in Farriery, higher leaps than those of 
rorvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of a horse in an 
equal height, so that he trusses his legs under bis belly with- 
out yerkiug. 

CROUTE, 5 . a preparation of cabbage used on ship-board, 
and esteemed a preservative against the sea-scurvy. 

CROW, kro, s. [ craw , Sax.] a large black bird, of the 
carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion, lo pinch a crow, 
to contend with a person. Sometimes it is used for a 
contention about some worthless thing, or trilling sub- 
ject. In Mechanics, a strong iron bar, used as a lever to 
I i fr up the ends of great heavy timber, force open doors, 
«Vc. The noise made by a cock. Prov. The crow thinks 
hrr own hint the fairest. So the Ethiopians are said to 
paint the devil white. Every one is partial to his own 
art, his own compositions, his own children, his own coun- 
try, At. 

To CROW, kro, r. n. [preter. / crew, crowd, or have 
crowed ; crawau, Sax.] to make a loud shrill noise, applied to 
that made by a cock. Figuratively, to boast, bully, or assume 
a superiority over another ; to swagger; to vapour. 

(’RO W BERRY, s. a small drooping shrub with trail- 
ing stems, and black berries, called also crakebcrries. It 


is found on boggy heaths and mountains, and flowers m 
April and May. The berries, when boiled with alum, afford 

a dark purple dye. , 

CROWD, s. [cruth, Sax.] a great number of people 
squeezed or close together; a great number of things of the 
same sort adjacent to each other. Figuratively, the vulgar or 
lower sort of people. A fiddle, from erwth , Brit. 

To CROWD, v. a . to fill a place with a great and confused 
multitude of people ; to force a great many things in a con- 
fused manner into the same place , to press close together ; 
to encumber, or oppress by multitudes. In the Marine, to 
crowd sail, to spread all the sails wide upon the yard for the 
sake of expedition, or quickening the motion of a ship. Neu- 
tcrly, to go in great multitudes ; to thrust among a multitude 
of others ; to swarm. 

CRO WDER, s. a fiddler. A low word. 

CROWFOOT, s. in Botany, the ranunculus, of which 
there are twelve species found native in England. In War, a 
caltrop, or piece of iron with four points, two, three, or four 
inches long, used for incommoding the cavalry. 

CRO'WLA SI), a town of Lincolnshire, in the Fens, ap- 
proachable only bv narrow causeways. It lias four streets 
separated from* each oilier by water-courses, and connected 
bv a curious triangular bridge for foot passengers : tlie banks 
of the water-courses are supported by piles, and set with wil- 
low-trees. The chief trade is in fisl/aud wild fowl, which are 
iu great picul v in tlu* adjacent pools and marshes. It was 
formerly celebrated for its abbey of black monks, a noble 
structure, founded by Ethrlbald, king of Mercia, of which, 
nothing now remains except the N. aisle, which is used as 
the parish church. It is seated in an island oiTl.c same name, 
(called (’lowland, from its soil, crudu terra, which signifies 
raw, or muddy land,) 11 miles N. of Peterborough, and 
N. by W. of London. Market on Saturday. PopuL 27lfi. 

CROWLE, a town of Lincolnshire, with a maikct on Mon- 
day, seated in the isle of Axholm, near the river Dun, 18 mile* 
N. of Gainsborough, K>7 N. N. E. of London. Popul. 21 1.1. 

CROWN, s. [corona, Lat.] an ornament worn on the 
bead by kings, princes and liobleirmn, as a mark of their 
dignity. It was at first only a tille tied round the bead, 
but was afterwards made of leaves and flowers and rich 
stulis, and sometimes ornamented with jewels of great value. 
The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, which was girt about 
bis mitre, on the lower part of bis bonnet. The Romans 
bad various kinds of crowns, which they bestowed as re- 
wards of military merit; as 1. The oval Crown, bestowed 
on generals who were, entitled to tlie honours of the Itsser 
triumph, called ovation. 2. The naval or rostral crown , 
composed of a circle of gold, with ornaments, representing 
beaks of ships, and given to the captain who first grappled, 
or the soldiers who first boarded an enemy s ship. J. 3 lie 
Corona Villaris or ('astro* sis, was a circle of gold laiscd 
with jewels or pallisadcs ; the reward of him who fust en- 
tered the enemy’s entrenchments. 4. The mural Crown, 
a circle of gold indented and embattled ; given to him who 
first mounted the wall of a besieged place, and there plant- 
ed a standard. 5. Ihe civic Crown , made of the branch 
of a green oak, and given to him who had saved the life of 
a citizen. 6 . The triumphal Crown , consisting at first of 
the leaves of laurel, but afterwards made of gold, for those 
generals who had the honour of a triumph. 7. The crown 
called Obsidionalis , or Graminea , made of grass growing 
on the place ; the reward of a general who nad delivered a 
Roman army from a siege. 8. The Crown of Laurel , 
given by the Greeks to their athlete ; and by the Romans 
to those who had negotiated or concluded a peace with an 
enemy. They had likewise other crowns for those who ex- 
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celled as poets, orators, Ac. These crowns were manes of 
nobility to the wearers ; and, upon competitions for rank and 
dignity, often determined the preference m their favour. Fi- 
guratively, a garland of flowers, Ac . worn on the head as a 
mark of birth or merit ; a reward for some meritorious deed ; 
royalty ; a monarchy ; the top of any thing, but of the head 
particularly ; that part of a hat or cap which covers the head ; 
a piece of money, valued at five shillings in England ; honour ; 
ornament ; completion or accomplishment. 

To CROWN, v. a. to place a crown on a person’s head ; 
to surround the head as with a crown. Figuratively, to dig- 
nify or adorn ; to perfect ; to complete ; to finish. 

CRO WNED, part, in Botany, applied to the seeds, that to 
which the cup of the flower adheres, as in teasel ; a seed fur- 
nished with a feather, as in dandelion. 

CRO WN FT, s. the same with coronet ; chief end. 

CRO'W N-GLASS, s. the finest sort of window-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL, s. a plant placed by Linnaeus in the 
first, section of his sixth class. 

CROWN-OFFICE, s. a court or office under the King’s 
bench, so called because the crown is immediately concerned 
in what is transacted therein. 

ORO'WNPOST, s. in Building, a post which in some 
buildings stands upright in the middle between two principal 
rafters. In Architecture, the uppermost member of the cor- 
nice, called also corona and larmier. 

CRO'W NSCAB, s. a stinking filthy scab, that !.m ods round 
the corners of a horse’s hoof. 

CRO'W N-TII1STLK, s. a species of thistle found on hilly 
pastures, with purple or white flowers. 

CRO'W N-W11EEL, s. the upper wheel of a watch next to, 
and driven hy, the balance. 

CRO'WN-WORKR, s. in Fortification, an outwork, run- 
ning into the field, in order to gain some hill, and cover the 
other works of a place, Ac. 

CIW YDON, a town in Surrey, the manor of which has 
belonged, ever since the conquest, to the archbishops of Can- 
terbury, who bad a venerable palace here, from the year 1278, 
but. it was alienated and sold by authority of parliament, in 
1780 ; and has since been employed as a cotton manufactory. 

It is situated near the source of the Wamlcl, 0 miles S. of 
London. It has a market on Saturday, chiefly for corn, oats, 
and oat-meal, and its second fair, October 2, is much fre- 
quented for walnuts. Population 12,417. 

CRO'YLSTONE, s. in Natural History, crystallized caulk, 
in which the crystals are small. 

CRD'CIAL, kroo-she-al, a. (from crux, Lat.] in form of 
a cross. Crucial incision , in Anatomy, an incision or cut in 
any fleshy part, in form of a cross. 

To CRUCIATE, v . a. [ crucio , Lat.] to torture ; to torment ; 
to excruciate. 

CRU CIBLE, s. [crncihuhtm, low Lat.] a little vessel made 
either of earth or iron, without a handle, used by refiners, 
chemists, and others, to melt metals, Ac. in. It derives its 
name from its being formerly marked with a cross. 

CRUCIFEROUS, a. [from crux and fero , Lat.] bearing 
the cross. 

CRU'GIFTX, s. [crucijixvs, Lat.] a cross whereon the cru- 
cifixion of Christ is represented. 

CRUCIFI'XION, s. [from crucifixus, Lat.] the act of nail- 
ing to a cross. 

CRU CIFORM, a. [crux and forma, Lat.] having the form 
of a cross. 

To CRU CIFY, v. a. [. erwifigo , Lat.] to fasten a person, by 
nailing his hands and feet on a cross. 

CRUD, 5 . See Curd. 

CRUDE, a. [crudus, Lat.] raw, applied to flesh not dressed ; 


unchanged or unaltered by any process or preparation ; harsh : 
unripe ; unconcocted. Figuratively, unfinished ; immature ; 
not brought to perfection ; not reduced to order, or properly 
examined or modified by the mind; imperfect, unpolished, in- 
adequate, and unrefined, applied to ideas. 

CRIJ'DELY, ad. without any preparation ; without exami- 
nation or consideration ; gross, applied to ideas. 

CRUDENESS, $. unripeness; imperfection; indigestion. 
CRUDITY, s . rawness ; indigestion ; or a thing in its in- 
digested state ; the state of a disease, wherein the morbific 
matter is not yet come to a head, but increases the disorder. 
CRUDY, a. concreted; coagulated; curdled ; raw ; chill. 
CRU'EL, a. [crudclis, Lat.] void of compassion, mercy, or 
pity, and delighting in the miseries, and increasing the suffer- 
ings of others ; inhuman. Figuratively, implacable, inveterate, 
and causing the greatest degree of torture. 

CRUELLY, ad. in an inhuman, barbarous, and savage 
manner, wherein the sufferings and tortures of others are be- 
held with delight, and increased with joy. 

CRU'ELN ESS, s. inhumanity; cruelty. Distinctiveness. 
CRU'ELTY, s. a savage disposition delighting in the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of another, and in increasing them. 
CRU'ET, s. [i hruichc , Belg.] a phial for vinegar or oil. 
CRUISE, krooz, s. [kruivkc, Belg.] a small < uj>. 

CRUISE, s. [crozse, Fr. a cross, the oiigiual 1 ruistrs bear- 
ing the cross] a voyage made by a ship up and down a coast, 
in order to guard it from any attack, or to intercept such of 
the enemy’s ships as are near it. 

To CRUISE, r. 71 . to rove about at sea, in seaich of an 
enemy’s vessels ; to sail to and fro, without any certain < muse 
or destination. 

CRUISER , s. a vessel that sails to and fro, in quest of .m 
enemy’s ship. 

CRUM, or CRUMB, s. [ cruma , Sax.] the soft part ufi-u ad. 
Figuratively, a small particle, or bit. 

To CRU MBLE, v. a. [from the noun] to break into mu...’ 
particles or pieces. Neuterlv, to fall into small pieces. 
CRU'MKNAL, s. [ crumcna , Lat.] a purse. 

CRU'MMY, a. resembling the crumb of bread ; soft. fi- 
guratively, plump, or fleshy. 

CRUMB, a. [crump, Sax.] crooked or deformed. 

To CRUMBLE., r. a. [rompden, Belg.] to contract; to 
draw into wrinkles; to squeeze together in complications. 

CRU'MPl.ET, or CRU MPET, s. \crompcht, Sax.] a kind 
of soft cake, or pancake. 

CRUMPLING, s. a small degenerate apple. 

To CRUNK, orCRU NKLE, r. ?/. to cry like a cr.un . 

CRU PPER, $. (from croupe, Fr. ] that part of a horse-fur- 
niture which reaches from the saddle to the tail. 

CRU RAL, a. \crurolis, Lat. | belonging to the leg. 

CRU SADE, or CRUSADO, s. See Chois adk. 

CRUSE, s. See Crutsf. 

CRU'SET, s. a goldsmith’s melting-pot. 

To CRUSH, v. a. [ccraser, Fr.] to break to pieces, or to 
make the two opposite sides of a vessel meet by external vio- 
lence ; to overwhelm ; to heat down ; to depress ; subdue ; 
or destroy by force. Figuratively, to crush a bottle, in ancient 
diction is of the same import with the modern expression “ to 
crack a bottle i. e. drink its contents. 

CRUSH, s. collision ; destruction. 

CRUST, s . [erws/rt, I/at.] tke bard externa? surface or coat 
of a thing ; a collection of matter grown hard ; the case which 
contains the fruit or meat of a pie or pudding; the outer hard 
part of bread ; a waste piece of bread. 

To CRUST, v. a. to cover with a hard case* to foul 
with soil, or dirt. Ncuterly, to have its external surface, 
hardened. 
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CRUSTACEOUS, krus-ta-shus, a. [from crusta , Lat.] 
covered with a jointed shell, applied to fish of the lobster 
kind, and opposed to testaceous, which embraces shells of a 
single piece. 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS, s. the quality of having jointed 
shells. 

CRUSTILY, ad. in a morose, surly, or peevish manner. 

CRU STINESS, s. the hardness of the outside of bread. 
Figuratively, peevishness, morosencss, surliness. 

CRU'STY, a. covered with a hard surface or coat. Figu- 
ratively, not easily prevailed on ; morose ; peevish. 

CRUTCH, 5 . [crucke, Tent.] a support composed of a round 
piece of wood, in which a long staff is fixed, placed under the 
arm-pits, and used by cripples or latne persons to walk with. 

To CRUTCH, r. a. to support as with crutches. 

To CRY, v. n. | crier, Fr.] to speak with vehemence and 
loudness ; to speak to with great importunity and sorrow; to 
proclaim, to publish ; to exclaim ; to speak with a mournful 
tone of voice, attended with tears ; to make a noise or squall- 
ing like an infant ; to weep or shed tears. In Hunting, to 
yelp, applied to the noise made by a hound in full scent. 
To c y if out, to scream, or make a shriek when in danger; to 
complain loudly ; to blame or censure ; to be in labour. Ac- 
tively, to proclaim any thing that is lost, or to be sold. To 
cry down , to depreciate or undervalue ; to blame, or detract 
from; to forbid; to overbear. To cry up, to praise, or in- 
crease the value of any thing by applause. 

CRY, s. [e/7, Fr. ] lamentation ; a mournful shriek or scream ; 
clamour or outcry; an exclamation of triumph and wonder; a 
proclamation ; the hawkers* proclamation of wares to he sold 
in the streets, as, “ the cries of London ;” acclamation ; po- 
pular favour ; importunate call ; yell; inarticulate noise; the 
method of utterance made use of by different animals to ex- 
press their wants, &c. In Hunting, the yelping of dogs. Fi- 
guratively, a pack of hounds ; a confused inarticulate noise. 
Synox. Children commonly cry; grown persons generally 
weep. Tis not the noise we make that denotes a greater or 
less measure of grief; for the secret weeper may be more dis- 
tressed than one who cries aloud. 

ORY'AL, s. the heron. 

CRY ER, s. [See Cumi] a kind of hawk, called the fal- 
con-gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and very swift. 

CRYPT, s. [from kfdnrrto, Or. to hide] a subterranean cell 
or cave, more especially under a church, for the interment of 
particular persons. A subterranean oratory, or chapel. The 
grave of a martyr. 

CRYPTIC, or CRY'PTICAL, a. [from Or.] dark; 

abstruse; secret; occult; hidden; not made public. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, s. [from K()vktio and yputjtM, Clr.] the 
art of writing in secret characters. Ciphers. 

CRYPTO LOGY, s. [from epu7rru> and \uyoc, Gr.] enigma- 
tical language; the art of writing in ciphers. 

CRY STAL, s. [knvarnWoc, Gr.] in Natural History, a hard, 
transparent, colourless stone, composed of simple plates, giving 
tire with steel, not fermenting with acid menstrua, calcining in 
a strong tin?, of a regular angular figure, supposed by some to 
Ik; formed of dew coagulated by nitre. Crystal glass, a 
factitious body, far superior to common glass, originally ma- 
nufactuicd at Venice, but since its introduction into this king- 
dom, brought, to such perfection, as not only to rival, but even 
surpass that, of Venice. In Chemistry, salts, or other matters, 
shot or congealed in the manner of a crystal. 

CRY STAL, a. consisting or made of crystal. Figuratively, 
bright, clear, transparent, pellucid as crystal. 

CRYSTALLINE, a. [trystallinus, Lat.] consisting of 
crystal. Figuratively, bright, clear, transparent. Crys- 
talline humour , in Anatomy, the second humour of the 


eye, lying immediately next the aqueous, beyond the 
uvea. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, s. in Chemistry, a combination of 
saline particles in the form of a crystal. 

To CRY STALLIZE, v. a. to form into a mass resembling 
that of crystals. Neuterly, to coagulate, or shoot into angular 
shapes, resembling a crystal. 

(Till, s. [etymology uncertain] the young of a bear or 
fox ; sometimes applied to that of a whale. Figuratively, the 
offspring of a human creature, by way of reproach. 

To CUB, v. a. to bring forth, applied to a lux or bear. 

CU'UA, the largest of the Wcst-Iiulia islands, situate 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, about 700 miles in 
length, and 87 in its mean breadth, subject to the Spaniards. 
Round the coast are many convenient harbours; and several 
sorts of mines among the mountains. Here are large forests 
abounding with game, and extensive pastures, which feed 
large flocks and herds of horned cattle, sheep, and hogs. 
The hills run through the island from E. to W. and from 
these fall many rivulets. The land is generally level near 
the coast. The produce is that of sugar-canes, ginger, 
long pepper, cassia, wild cinnamon, excellent tobacco, 
called by the Spaniards cigarros, aloes, mastic, cassia fis- 
tula, manioc, maize, cocoa, and some codec. Here are 
cedar tree*, so large, that canoes made of one of them will 
hold 50 men ; also oaks, firs, palms, cotton trees, ebony, and 
mahogany, llavaunah, the capital, is in Ion. 82. 23. W. lat. 
23. 9. N.‘ 

C.'UBA'TIOX, s. • [culm lio, Lat.] the act of lying down. 

CURATORY, a. [from cubo, Lat.] recumbent. 

CU13ATURE, a*, the finding the solid contents of a 
body. 

CUBE, s. [kvjuir, Gr.] in Geometry, a solid body consisting 
of six equal square sides; a die. In Arithmetic, a number 
arising from the multiplication of a square number by its root ; 
as, two is the cube -root of eight. 

CU13EB, s. a small dried fruit resembling pepper, but 
somewhat longer, and of a grayish brown colour. 

CUBIC, or L'U BICAL, a. belonging to, or having the pro- 
perties of a cube. 

CUBICALNESS, s. the state or quality of being cu- 
bical. 

ClJBrCULARY, a. [cnhicu/nm, Lat.] fitted for the posture 
of lying down. 

CUBI FORM, a . in the shape or form of a cube or die. 

CUBIT, s. [cubit ns, Lat.] a measure in use among the 
ancients, which was the distance from the elbow bending in- 
ward to iho extremity of the middle finger, fixed by some to 
l foot 9.888 inc hes English measure ; by others 1.824 foot; 
the reason of this variety is, that in Scripture there were two 
kinds of cubits, one measuring according to the first computa- 
tion, and the other according to the latter. 

CUBITAL, a. containing the length or measure of a cubit. 

CU'CKFIELD , a town of Sussex, with a market on Fri- 
day, Population 258(3. It is 39 miles S. by \V. of London. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL, or DUCKING-STOOL, s. a chair in 
which women are plunged into the water, as a punishment for 
scolding; a tumbrel, or turnbrella. 

CU CKOLD, s. [roc//, Fr.] one married to a woman that 
violates the marriage bed; the husband of an adultress. 

To CUCKOLD, v.a. to lie with another man's wife; to 
lie with another man, though married. 

CUCKOO, or CUCKOW, s. [ciuccw, Brit.] in Natural 
History, a bird which appears in the spring, and after sucking 
the eggs of other birds, lays her own to be batched in their 
stead ; hence it was usual to warn the husband of the ap- 
proach of an adulterer by crying cuckoo, and in process of 
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time it was usual to call the person whose bed was defiled a 
cuckold . This bird is remarkable lor the uniformity of its note, 
ami its name seems, in most languages, to be derived from it. 
Figuratively, used as a word of reproach or contempt, for one 
who reiterates words or a sentiment. 

CU'CKOO-FLOVVER, s. a species of the cardamine of 
Linmeus. 

CU'CKOO-SPTITLE, s. the frothy substance or dew found 
about the joints of lavender, rosemary, &c. 

CU'CULLATE, or Cl J'CU ELATED, a. [cucvllatus, Lat.] 
hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl ; having the resem- 
blance or shape of a hood. 

CU'C UMBER, (vulgarly pron. cowcumhcr) s. [ cucumis , 
Lat.] a well-known plant and fruit. Resides the use of cu- 
cumbers as a food, their seed is one of the four greater cold 
seeds of the shops, and is almost an universal ingredient 
in emulsions, and of great service in fevers and nephritic 
complaints. 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS, a, [from cucurbita , Lat.] in Botany, 
applied to those plants which resemble a gourd ; such as the 
pompion and melon. 

CU # CUR BITE, Sm a ehymieal vessel or glass made in the 
shape of a gourd, and commonly called a both/. 

CUD, s. [Sax.J the inside of the throat ; I lie food kept by 
a cow in the first stomach in order to rumination, or to be 
chewed again. 

CU'DDEN, or CU'DDY, s. a clown; a stupid rustic fel- 
low ; a low dolt. A bad word. 

To CU'DDLE, v. n. [a low word] to lie close; to s juat. 

CU'DGEL, s. [bud sc, Belg.] a stick made use of to strike 
with, lighter than a club, and shorter than a pole. 

To CU'DGEL, v. a. to beat with a stick. 

CU'DLK, s. a small sea-fish. 

CU'DWEEI), s. a plant, called also chafeweed, found in 
barren pastures and road sides, with brownish flowers. It is 
esteemed good in dysenteries. 

CIJ'DWORT, s. in Botany, a plant, called also sea cud- 
weed ; a species of athannsia. 

CUE, s. [queue, Fr.] the tail or end of any thing; the last 
words of a speech, which a player who is to answer, looks 
upon as a sign fur him to begin to speak. A hint. The part 
which a person is to play in bis turn. Turn of mind. 

CUE'RPO, s. [Span.] wiihout the upper coat or cloak. 

CUFF, s. [from zn/pt , Ital.] a box given on the ear or the 
head, with the fist. To strike with the talons or wings, ap- 
plied to birds. 

To CUFF, r. w. to fight; to scuffle. Actively, to strike 
with the fist, or talons. 

CUFF, s. [ coeffe , Fr.] that part of the sleeve which is 
turned hack from the wrist towards the shoulder. 

CIJTNAGE, kwe-naje, s. the making up twine in peculiar 
towns for carriage*. 

CU TRASS, kvve-ras, s. [ cuirassr , Fr.] a part of defensive 
armour, made of iron well hammered, covering the body from 
the neck to the girdle. A breastplate. 

CUIRASSIER, kwe-ras-seer, s. a soldier dressed in his 
armour, or cuirass ; a man at arms. 

CUIS1I, kwis, s . [cuissc, Fr.] the armour which covers the 
thighs. Better written cuiss. 

CITED EES, s. [colidci, Lat.] in Church History, a sort of 
monkish priests, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. 
Being remarkable for the religious exercises of preaching and 
praying, they were called by way of eminence, Cultures Dei; 
from whence is derived the word Culdccs. 

CU'LERAGE, s. a plant, the same with the persicari. 

CU'LINARY, a. [from culina , Lat.] belonging to the 
kitchen ; or used in cookery. 


To CULL, v. a . [cueUlir, Fr.] to pick or choose from a 
number; to select. 

CU'LLEN , a town of Scotland, 40 miles W. of Aber- 
deen. Votes in the Elgin District for one representative. 
Near it are seen three lofty spiring rocks, formed of llintv 
masses, called the Three Kings of Cullen. 

CU'LLER, s. one who chooses a thing from a great many 
others. 

CU'LLION, s. [cogliunc, Ital.] a low, mean, or dirty scoun- 
drel ; a cully ; a word of great contempt. 

CU'LLIONLY, a. having the qimlities of a cullion ; mean, 
base. * 

ClI'LLIS, s. a kind of jelly. 

C IT LUTON , a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, 17 miles nearly E. of Exeter, and 159 S. W. of 
London. 

CIT LLODEN j\I / //?, a wide heath, 3 miles E. of Inver- 
ness, where the Duke of Cumberland gained a decisive \ictory 
over the Highland rebels, April 16, 1746. 

CU'LLUiMBlNE, s. or more properly Col um bin f., a plant 
of which the flowers are beautifully variegated with blue, pur- 
ple, red, and white. 

CU'LLY, or C'L’LLIOX, s. [ cogliouc , Ital.] a man deceived 
or seduced by sharpers or prostitutes; a low word. 

To CU'LLY, r. a. to make a fool of a person ; to deceive 
or impose upon ; to cheat; to trick; to he tool. 

CLLMIT KKOUS, (/. [from cu/ntus and ft.ro , Lat ] in Bo- 
tany, applied to such plants as have a smooth jointed stalk 
usually hollow; are wrapped about at each joint with single, 
narrow’, sharp-pointed leaves, and have their seeds contained 
in eliady husks ; such as wheat, barley, tie. 

To CU LMINATE, v. n. [cm/mcw, Lat.] in Astronomy, to 
be at its greatest altitude; to be? vertical, or in its meridian. 

CULMINATION, s. in Astronomy, the transit or passage 
of a star over the meridian, or that point of its orbit w herein it 
is at its greatest altitude. The top, or crown. 

CULPABI LITY, s. the quality which subjects a thing to 
blame, or renders it an object of blame; hluincuhlencss. 

CU'LPABLE, a. [ailpubilis, Lai.] worthy of or deserving 
blame, including the idea of some voluntary fault of a slighter 
kind; criminal; guilty; blamcable. 

CU'LPABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a person 
an object of blame; guilt. 

CU LPABLY, ad. in such a manner as .to deserve blame ; 
criminally. 

CU'LPRIT, s. [quil paraU , Fr. let it appeal] a word used 
by the clerk of the arraigns, on the trial of a person, who, 
when the* person arraigned pleads " Not guilt),” answers, 
“ Culprit , God send thee a good deliverance.” In Law, a 
man arraigned before bis judge. 

CU’LROSS , a town of Scotland, in the county of M<»n- 
tcitli, 21 miles W. N. W. >f Edinburgh, and 50 S. of Peilh. 
Votes in the Stirling District; 

CULTER, or COU LTER, s. [ cultor , Lat.] the iron of a 
plough, which cuts the ground perpendicular before the 
ploughshare. 

To CU'LTIVATE, v. a. [ culliver , Fr.] to heighten the 
fruitfulness of the earth by manuring it, or by other methods 
of husbandry. To improve; to meliorate. Figuratively, to 
improve the understanding by education and study. 

CULTIVATION, s. the act of improving soils by hus- 
bandry. Figuratively, the improvement of the understanding 
by education and study; improvement in any science. 

CULTIVATOR, s. one who improves, promotes, or en- 
deavours to forward any vegetable product, or any thing else 
capable of improvement. 

CITLTURE, s. [ culture , Lat.] the act of cultivating or 
3 K 
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tilling The ground. Figuratively, the improvement of the 
mind by education and study; improvement in any branch of 
learning. 

To CU'ETURE, r. a. to cultivate; to manure, till, or im- 
prove soil by labour, and other methods of husbandry. 

CU LVER, s. | culfer, Sax.] a pigeon. An old word. 

CU'LVERIN, x. [coulcuvrine, Fr.J a slender piece of ord- 
nance, or artillery, from A one-half, to 5 inches bore, from 13 
to twelve feet long, and carrying a shot from 5 one-fourth to 
3 three-fourths inches diameter : originally, a hawk. 

CLi'LVKUKEY, s. a succies of flower. 

To CUMBER, v. a. \fontbrrcH, Belg.] to hinder a person 
from acting bv its weight; to put a person to difficulty in 
managing a thing, by its weight or length; to embarrass; to 
entangle; to obstruct. Figuratively, to load with something 
useless ; to disturb, distress, or involve in difficulties ; to dis- 
tract or perplex with variety of employments. 

CUMBER, s. [bomber, Belg.] hinderanee ; umnanageablc- 
ncss caused by bulk ; vexation; embarrassment. 

CU' MBERLA Nl), a maritime county of England, bounded 
on the by the Irish Sea and Solway Frith ; on the N. by 
Scotland; on the E. by Northumberland, Durham, and West- 
moreland; and on the S. W. and S. by the 1 ri^h Sea and 
Lancashire. It is .08 miles in length from S. W. to N. E. and 
its greatest breadth, from E. to \V. is about 40 miles. It is 
divided into live wards, and 103 parishes, contains 0.08,080 
acres, 1 city, 10 market- towns, and 100,081 inhabitants; and 
sends 4 members to parliament. The mountains are large 
and lofty, feeding numerous Rocks of sheep ; and the valleys 
and plains are well cultivated. From the coal-pits on the 
coast, Ireland is principally supplied with fuel. The property 
line, both in lands and shipping, is more equ; illy divided than 
in most other counties. Besides the coal mines, there are 
others of lead, copper, blue slates for covering the roofs of 
houses, lapis calaminaris, and of black lead, a mineral almost 
peculiar to this county, and produced hete in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply all Europe. This county and Westmoreland, 
adjoining, are celebrated for their lakes, and the beautiful ro- 
mantic scenery which their banks, and the adjacent country, 
exhibit. They have often afforded subjects tor the p» n and 
pencil, and a visit to the lakes has of late become a fashionable 
tour. The principal lakes in Cumberland, are Der went-water. 
Bassenthwaife-wator, Buttcrmere, Cromack-wuter, I .owes- 
watc?r, L'lls-watcr, West-water, Knnerdale-water, and Leathes- 
water. The chief rivers are the Eden and the Derwent. Car- 
lisle is the capital. 

CUMBERSOME, a. occasioning great trouble and vex- 
ation. Figuratively, burthensoine ; embarrassing ; « (fusion- 
ing perplexity; unwieldy, or not easily managed. 

CUMBERSOMELY, ad. in a troublesome manner; in a 
manner that produces hinderanee and vexation. 

Cl 'MBERSOMENESS, $ m encumbrance; hinderanee; ob- 
struct! m ; embarrassment. 

CUM FRANCE, .s*. burden; hinderanee; impediment. 

CUMBROUS, a. troublesome, vexatious; disturbing; 
causing uneasiness ; oppressive, Jumbled together. 

CU MURKY, s. a medicinal plant, of healing virtue. 

CU MIN, s. [ m minim , Eat.] a plant. 

To ('EMULATE, v. a. [cumtilo, Eat.] to lay one thing 
upon another; to heap together. 

(TJNCTA'TION, s. [cunclatio, Eat.] the act of defor- 
j;ng* the doing of a thing which ought, to be done imme- 
diately. 

CU NCTA'TOR, s. [Eat] one given to delay; a lingerer; 
an idler; a sluggard: not in use. 

To CUND, v. ?i . [from konntn , Belg.] to give notice. Ob- 
solete. See Condek, or Balkfii. 


CUNEAL, a. [cuncus, Lat.] relating to, or Inning the 
shape of a wedge. 

CU'NEATEl), part. [ cuneutus , Lat.] made in the lorm ol'.i 
wedge. 

CUNEIFORM, a. [from citneus and forma, Lat.] having 
the form of a wedge. In Anatomy, applied to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth bone s of the foot, from their wedge-like shape, 
being large above and narrow below. 

CU NNER, s. the limpet, a kind of univalve fish less tluei 
an oyster, which sticks close to the rocks. 

CU NNING, a. [from connan, Sax.] learned, knowing, or 
of an extensive knowledge. Performed with art or skill ; 
curious. Figuratively, sly; designing; crafty; over-reach- 
ing another by superior wit and understanding. 

*CIJNN1NG, s. [ainnimjc, Sax.] arlilire; deceit; superior 
talents employed in deceiving others ; dissimulation; sleight; 
craft; subtlety; art; skill; knowledge. 

CU NNINGLY, ad. in a sly, crafty manner. Skilfully. 
CU'NNINGMAN, s. a man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or teach how to recover stolen goods. 

CUNNINGNESS, s. craftiness; slyness; skill. 

CUP, s. [cup, Sax.] a small vessel, with a foot, to drink in. 
Figuratively, the liquor contained in a cup. In the plural, a 
merry bout or entertainment of drinking. An thing hollow 
like a cup, as the husk of an acorn, the bell of a Howe*-. In 
Botany, a kind of empalement contiguous to the other parts el 
the flower, including either one Hower, as in the primrose ; or 
several florets, as in the daisy. 

To CliP, v. a. to supply with liquor. A aense now obso- 
lete. To bleed a person after having fixed a cupping-glass to 
the part. 

CUPAR, the county town of Fifeshire, Scotland, con- 
taining about ()17J inhabitants, beautifully situated on the 
Eden, 8 miles W. by S. of St. Andrews, and 30 N. N. E. of 
Edinburgh. Here tiie Thants of Fife held their courts from 
the earliest times. Also, a tow n of Angus, on the lsla, 1 i 
miles N. \V. of Dundee, and 12 N. N. E. of Perth. 

CU PBEARER, s. an officer of the king’s household ; an 
attendant to give wine at a feast. 

CU PBOARD, s. [ci/p and hard, Sax.] :i ease or recep- 
tacle; a place fitted with shelves and a door, in which vic tuals 
or earthenware are placed, distinguished from a closet, whic h 
is considerably longer. 

To CUP BOARD, v. a. to put into a cupboard. Figura- 
tive! v, to hoard. 

CUPI DITY, s . [cnpidilas, L at.] concupiscence ; unlawful 
or unreasonable longing. 

CU POLA, s. | ItaE ] in Architecture, a spherical vault, or 
the round of the top of the dome of si church, which resembles 
a cup inverted ; e.illcd by some a lantern. 

CU PPER, *. one who applies a cupping-glass, and sca- 
rifies a person. 

CUTPING, s- in Surgery, the applying: a cupping-glass 
for the discharge of blood, and other humours, by the skin. 

CUTRING-GLASS, s. a glass vessel, which having its air 
rarefied, gi\ rs room for that contained ill the part to which it 
is applied to expand itself, and bring; with it such humours as 
it is involved in, which arc afterwards discharged by a scarifier, 
or instrument, fitted with the points of several lancets, which 
by means of a spring enter the skin at the same time. 
"CUPREOUS, a. [cuprens, Lat.] consisting of copper. 
CUR, s. [born:, 15elg.] a degenerate, worthless dog. l'i- 
eurativcly, a term of repioach tor a man. 

" CU RABLE, a. [from cum, Lat.] that may be healed. 
CURABLKNKSS, *. the possibility of being healed. 
CU'JIACOA, a West-Imlia Island, subject to the DtiUh, 
35 miles long and 12 broad. The principal town is St. Peter, 
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at the N. E. end of the island, with a good harbour. The 
chief articles of commerce are sugar, skins, and salt, and the 
inhabitants have long carried on a smuggling trade with the 
Spaniards. The island is barren, and dependent on the rains 
for water; yet the Dutch have built, on the southern coast, 
one of the largest, and by far the most elegant and cleanly 
town, calk'd St. Barbara, in the West Indies. The harbour 
is naturally one of the worst in America; yet the Dutch 
have entirely remedied that defect. Lat. 12. 22. N. Ion. 69. 
15. W. 

CURACY, s. the employment of a stipendiary clergyman 
doing tin? duty of the person who holds a benefice. Perpetual 
( uracy, a benefice holden by licence from the bishop, on the 
presentation of the patron or lay impropriator of a rectory. 

CURATE, s. [ curator , Lat.] a clergyman who performs the 
duties of another fora salary ; a parish priest. One who holds 
a perpetual curacy. 

CUR AT1VK, a. relating to the cure of a disease; recover- 
ing, or able to recover from a disorder. 

CU RATOR, s. [Lat.] one who has the cure and superinlcnd- 
anee of a thing, place, or person. A guardian. 

CURB, s. [from courf/er , Ur.] in Farriery, an iron chain 
fastened to the upper part of the branches of a bridle, in a 
hole railed the eye, and running over the heard of a horse, 
used to manage a hard-mouthed horse. Figuratively, a re- 
straint put on the inclinations of a person; opposition; liin- 
dcruiHv. It. is also a large swelling that runs along t lie 
inside of a horse’s hoof, in the great sinews behind, above the 
top of the hom, which makes him go lame, after he has been 
heated. 

To CURB, r. a. to manage or guide a horse by means of 
n curb. Figuratively, to cheek, or restrain the passions or in- 
clinations. 

CURB-STONE, s. a thick kind of stone placed at the edge 
of a flagged pavement. 

CURD, s. [ft my den, Belg.] the thickening or clotting of any 
liquor, gem-rally applied to that of milk, which is occasioned 
by mixing run net with it. 

To CURD, v. a. to turn to curds; to cause to coagu- 
late. 

('U'RDFSTAN, or Kurdistan, a country of Asia, partly 
lying in Armenia, and partly in Persia, along the eastern coast 
of the river Tigris, and comprehending nearly the whole of an- 
cient. Assyria. The inhabitants are a mixture of Christians, 
Mohammedans, and Idolaters; they oiler cocks, &c. in sacri- 
fice to the devil; and, like the Arabs, partly live in towns and 
villages, and partly rove about, with tents, subsisting chiefly by 
plunder. They are called Curds, and are not subject to either 
the Turks or Persians, but are divided into dillerent tribes, 
each governed by its own chief. 

To CURDLE, v. n. to grow into clots; to grow thick, like 
milk mixed witli ruiinet. Actively, to make a thing grow’ thick, 
clot, or coagulate, by mixing some acid with it. 

CU RDY, a. coagulated; clotted; concreted. 

CURE, s. [ cura , Lat.] a remedy; the healing of a wound, 
or recovering from a disease ; the benefice or employment, of 
a clergyman or curate. Synon. Cure seems to have no 
other object than stubborn disorders, and those which proceed 
from constitution ; whereas remedy has a view to slight com- 
plaints, and such as are of short duration. 

To CURE, v. a. \curo , Lat.] to heal a wound; to restore to 
health; to recover from a disease. In Cookery, to preserve 
from stinking or corrupting ; to salt. 

CURELESS, a, without cure or remedy. 

CUR Eli, s. a healer or physician. 

OU'R FEW, s. [ couvre. feu , Fr.] an evening bell, on the sound 
of .vhich every man was obliged to put out his fire, and extin- 


guish his candle, in the time of the Conqueror. Figuratively, 
any bell which tolls constantly in the night time; a cover for a 
fire ; a fire-plate. 

CURIA'LITY, s. [from curialis , Lat.] the privileges, prero- 
gatives, or retinue of a court. 

CURIO'SITY, s. a propensity or disposition of the soul, 
which inclines it to inquire after new objects, and to delight 
in viewing them; inquisitiveness. A nice experiment; an ob- 
ject of curiosity, or a rarity. Accuracy. 

CURIOUS, a. [a triosus, Lat.] inquisitive, or disposed to in- 
quire into novelties, whether they respect truths or objects of 
sight ; attentive to, or diligent. Accurate, or careful to .'void 
an impropriety or mistake. Exact; nice; artful; elegant; 
neat; laboured; rigid; severe. 

CURIOUSLY, ad. in an inquisitive, exact, accurate, ele- 
gant, laboured, or high finished manner ; captiously. 

CURL, s. a ringlet of hair formed into a ring, or making 
many concentric circles. Figuratively, a wave; undulation; 
waving line ; sinuosity ; flexure. 

To CURL, v. a. [ cyrran , Sax.] to make the hair tw ist in cir- 
cles or ringlets ; to writhe or twist round ; to dress with curls ; 
to raise in waves, or in a spiral form. Neuterly, to shrink 
back or into ringlets ; to form circular lines ; to twist itself ; 
to rise in undulations, as smoke. 

CURLEW, s. [curlieu, Fr.] 1. A water- fowl, with a long 
beak, of a gray colour, with red and black spots. 2. A bird 
larger than a partridge, w ith longer legs ; it runs very swiftly, 
ami frequents the corn-fields in Spain, Sicily, and sometimes 
in France. 

CURMUDGEON, s. [a corrupt pronunciation and spelling 
of cauir mediant, Fr. a bad heart] one who is void of genero- 
sity; a niggardly or avaricious person ; a miser. 

CU'PJtAGH , an extensive common, in Kildare, Leinster, 
about ,‘50 miles from Dublin, celebrated for horse-races. 

CURRANT, s. in Botany, the tree so called, and the berry 
of it; likewise a small dried grope; properly written corinth, 
from the city of that name in Greece. 

CURRENCY, s. [from enrrens, Lat.] circulation; passing 
from hand to hand, and acknowledged as legal, applied to coin 
or money, whether in metai or paper. General reception; 
fluency, readiness of utterance; constant flow; uninterrupted 
course ; general esteem and repute. 

CURRENT, a . [earrews, Lat.] passing from hand to hand; 
established or legal, applied to money. GvneralU received, 
not contradicted, applied to opinions. Popular, or established 
by a majority; fashionable ; passable, or to be admitted ; what 
is now passing. In Commerce, account current, is that which 
is opened by two persons that have dealings with each other, 
wherein the different debts and credits of each arc regis- 
tered on opposite sides, in order to form a balance between 
them. 

CURRENT, .9. in II ydrographv, a running stream. In 
Navigation, a progressive motion of the water of the sea, by 
which a ship may he retarded in her course, or carried more 
swiftly, when moving in the same direction as the current. 
Synox. A stream issues from a head, and moves forward with 
a continuity of parts. A current is a certain progressive mo- 
tion of some fluid body. These words in the literal sense are 
applied to water. Thus we say the stream of a river, the cut - 
rent of the sea. 

CURRENTLY, ad. in a constant motion; without opj»osi- 
tion; without ceasing. Popularly; generally; fashionably. 

CU'RRENTNESS, s. circulation; general reception; easi- 
ness of pronunciation. 

CURRICLE, s. [curricuhts, Lat.] a chariot; m open tuo- 
wheelcd chaise drawn by two horses. A course, from curri • 
culum. 
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CU'KRI ER, s. [coriarius, Lat.] ono who dresses leather. 

CU RRISH, m like a our; snappish; quarrelsome. 

To CURRY, v. a. [IVom conum, Lat.] to dress leather with 
oil, tallow, Arc. To ruh a horse with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment or comb, in order to smooth his hide, promote circula- 
tion, and increase his Hesh. Figuratively, to tickle, to Hatter. 
To at r rtf favour with, to endeavour to gain the esteem or 
friendship of another by trivial oHices, and small compli- 
ances. 

CU'RRYCOMB, s. an iron instrument set with iron teeth or 
wires, used to dress and clean a horse. 

To CURSE, v. a. [ cursiuu , Sax.] to wish a person ill; to 
devote to destruction. Figuratively, to afflict or torment. 
Neuterlv, to imprecate. 

CURSE, a. the action of wishing any tremendous evil to an- 
other. The act of devoting to temporal or eternal torments. 
Affliction ; torment, or misery. 

CU'RSEI), part, under a curse; deserving a curse. Figu- 
ratively, hateful ; unholy; vexatious; troublesome. 

CURSEDLY, ad. miserably ; shamefully : a low word. 

CURSKDNESS, s. the state of being under a curse. 

Cli'RSlTOR, s. [Lat.] an officer, or clerk belonging to Chan- 
cery, who makes out original writs. There are 24, having 
each particular shires allotted them, for which they make such 
original writs as arc required, and are called Clerks of Course 
in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. 

CU'RSORARY, a. [Lorn ettrsus , Lat.] cursory; hasty. 

CURSORILY, ad. hastily; without care or attention. 

CU'RSOIIINESS, haste; slightness of attention. 

CU RSORY, [cursorius, Lat.] hasty; quick; careless. 

CURST, a. [horsel, Belg.] froward; snarling; peevish; de- 
liglUing in mischief; malignant. 

CU'RSTNESS, s. peevUluicss ; frownrdne&s ; malignity. 

CURT, a. [curias, Lat.] short. 

To CURTA IL, r. a. \curlo, Lat.] to cut. off; to shorten by 
cutting. Figuratively, to retrench, applied to expenccs. 

CU RTAIL 1)00, s. a dog whose tail is cut off, and is 
thence rendered unlit lor coursing; perhaps the oiiginal, from 
whence cur is formed by contraction. 

CU'RTAIL-DOUBLE, s. a musical wind instrument like the 
bassoon, which plays the bass to the hautboy. 

CU RTAIN, s. [c ortnia, Lat.] a cloth hung before a window, 
made use of to exclude the light, air, or to hide anv thing. In 
Fortification, that part of a wall or rampart which lies between 
two bastions. Curtain lecture, a leproof given by a wife to 
her husband in bed. 

To CU RTAIN, r. a. to furnish or hang with curtains. 

CU RTATE DISTANCE, s. in Astronomy, the distance of 
the sun’s place, and that of the moon or a planet, reduced to 
tin* ecliptic. 

CURTA'TION, s. [from cur/o, Lat.] in Astronomy, a little 
part cut oil* fiom the line of a planet’s interval or distance front 
the sun. 

CU RTSY, s. See Coe iitksy. 

CtJ RVATED, a. [curvatns, Lat.] bent; crooked. 

CURVATION, s. (IVom curio, Lat.) the act of bending or 
crooking; the) state of being bent or crooked; curvature. 

CURXATURE, s. crookedness; inflection; manner of 
bending. 

CURVE, a. [curvns, Lat.] crooked, bent, formed or forced 
from a straight surface to a curved one. 

(’LUXE, s. any thing bent; a bending. In Geometry, a 
line whose points are placed and extended different ways, run- 
ning on continually in all directions, and may be cut by a right 
line in more points than one. 

To CURVE, r. a. [cm/to, Lat.] to bend ; to crook ; to bend 
back, or fold ; to inflect. 


To CURVET, v. ». [corvettarc, flat.] to bound or leap; to 
frisk ; to grow wanton, or licentious. 

CURVET, s. in the Menage, a leap or bound. Figtira 
lively, a frolic or prank. 

CURVILI NEAR, a. [from curvus and Utica , Lat.] consist 
ing of, or composed of one or more crooked lines. 

CURVITY, s. [curritas, Lat.] crookedness. 

CU SCO , a large city of lYru, formerly the residence of the 
incus. It is htiilL in a scpiare form, and in its centre is the best 
market in all Spanish America. Four large streets perfectly 
straight, meet in the square, and streams of water run through 
the town. The number of inhabitants is about 32,000, of which 
three-fourths are of the original Americans ; and they manu- 
facture baize, cotton, and leather. It is 360 miles E. by S. of 
Lima. Lat. 13.42. S. Ion. 71. 6. W. 

CUSH ION, s. [A*MN\vcw,Belg.] a case of silk, velvet, or worsted, 
stuffed with wool, leathers, or horse-hair, placed on the seat of 
a chair, to render the sitting easy. 

CUSHIONED, a. supported by cushions; seated on a 
cushion; furnished with cushions to conceal a deformity. 

CUSP, 5. [cusp is, Lat.] in Astronomy, the horns of the moon, 
or any other planet. 

C US PAT ED, or CUSPIDATED, a. [from cuspis, Lat.] in 
Botany, applied to the leaves or petals of a flower, which end 
in a point, called spear-shaped by Miller. 

CUSTARD, s. [ cwstard , Brit.] a kind of pastry made with 
milk, eggs, and sugar, which are thickened into a mass, either 
by baking in an oven, or boiling over a tire. 

* CU Sl’ODY, s. [custodia, Lat.] confinement, in prison; re- 
straint of liberty. Figuratively, the charge or keeping of a^ier- 
son; defence; preservation; security. 

CU STOM, s. [costume, Fr.] repeated and habitual practice 
of anv action ; fashion, or method adopted by the majority ; an 
established manner ; a good run of trade ; a tribute or tax paid 
to the government on goods imported or exported. Custom 
house i?s the place where those taxes are paid. Among Lawyers, 
it is a law or writ not written, established by long usage, and 
the consent of our ancestors, has been, and daily is practised. 
Synox. Fashion introduces itself, and extends daily. Custom 
establishes itself, and gains authority. The first, forms a 
mode; the second a usage. Each is a kind of law independ- 
ent. on reason, with respect to that which relates to our out- 
ward actions. Customs relate to the general practice, of the 
people; manners to their way of life; and fashions to their 
dress. 

CU STOMABLE, a. that is commonly practised. 

CU'STOM ABLENESS, s. frequency, habit ; conformity to 
custom. 

CU'STOM ABLY”, ad. according to custom, or habit. 

CU STOMAR ILY, ad. commonly; generally; habitually. 

CU'STOM A R IN ESS, s. frequency of repetition, or practice; 
frequent occurrence; commonness. 

CUSTOMARY, a. habitual; usual; general. 

CU'STOMED, a. usual; common; generally prac- 
tised. 

CUSTOMER, s. one who purchases any thing of a trades- 
man. An old word for a collector of customs. 

CU'STOS, s. [I. at.] a keeper, or person who has the 
charge of any thing. So, Custos Brevium is a clerk belong- 
ing to the Common Pleas, who has the charge of writs and 
records of Nisi prins; there is also one in the Court of King’s 
Bench, who files such writs as are to be filed, and all war- 
rants of attorney, and transcribes or makes out records of 
Nisi prius. Custos llotulorum , one wlio has the custody ol 
rolls or records of the sessions of peace; he is also a jus- 
tice of the peace, and of the quorum, in the county where 
lie has his office. Custos Spiritualium , one who acts as an 
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ecclesiastical judge during the vacancy of a sec. Gustos Tern- 
poralium , one appointed by the king to take care of the rents 
and profits of a vacant see. 

CU'STREL, s . a buckler-bearer; a vessel for holding 
wine. 

To CUT, v. a. [preter. and participle passive cut ; from 
coutcau, Fr.] to penetrate, or divide with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; to hew ; to carve ; to wound or pierce with any 
uneasy or poignant sensation. To intersect ; to cross ; to 
divide, by passing through. In Gaming, to separate a pack 
of cards, by taking off sonic of them from the others. Figu- 
ratively, to excel, or surpass. To cut off, to destroy ; to re- 
scind; to intercept; to obviate; to withhold ; to preclude ; 
to interrupt ; to abbreviate. To cut out, to shape ; to form ; 
to contrive; to fit; to debar; to exeel. To cut up, to carve, 
or divide a joint or fowl properly. 

CUT, part, prepared, or fit for use, alluding to hewn timber, 
Cut and come again, plenty ; continual supply. 

CUT, s. the uctiou or effect of a sharp or edged instrument; 
a channel made by art ; a wound made by cutting; a small 
piece, or shred, separated by an edge-tool from a larger sub- 
stance; a lot; a short way, by which some winding iscntolF, 
or avoided ; a picture taken from a copper- plate, or carved 
wood. Fashion ; form ; shape. 

CUTANEOUS, a. [from cutis , Fat.] relating to the skin. 

CUTICLE, s. [cuti.en/a, Lat.| the first and outermost co- 
vering of the body, commonly called the scarf-skin. This is 
that soft skin whicii rises in a blister upon any burning, or the 
application of a blistering-plaster. It sticks close to the sur- 
face of the true skin, to which it is also tied by the vessels 
which nourish it, though they are so small as not to be seen. 
When the scarf-skin is examined with a microscope, it appears 
to be made up of several lays of exceeding small scales. 
Figuratively, a thin skin formed on the surface of any 
liquor. 

CU'TICULAR, a. belonging to the cuticle, or skin. 

CUTLASS, s. \coutelas, Fr.] abroad culling sword. 

CUTLER, s. [cou teller, Fr.] a maker or seller of knives. 

CUT-FURSE, .v. one who robs a person by cutting his 
purse; a common practice before the invention of breeches, 
when men wore their purses at their girdles; a thief. 

CUTTER, s. a person or instrument which cuts any thing ; 
a small nimble- sailing vessel; the fore-teeth. 

CUTTHROAT, .v. a murderer; a rufiian ; an assassin. 
Used adjcctively, cruel ; inhuman ; barbarous. 

CUTTING, s. a shred, or piece separated by means of a 
knife, or sharp instrument. In Surgery, it. signifies the ex- 
tracting the stone out of the bladder. In the Menage, it is 
when die feet of a horse interfere, or when with the shoe of 
one foot he beats off tin* skin from the pastern joint of another 
hoof. In Painting, it is the laying one strong lively colour 
over another, without any shade or softening. 

CUTTLE-FISH, *. [cvttlnvisch, Belg.j in Natural His- 
tory, a fish, which when pursued by a fish of prey, emits a 
black liquor, by which it darkens the. water and escapes. 

CUXHA'VEN , a sea-port, and fortified town of Bremen, 
situated on the German Ocean, between the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Wcser. It. is the port for the English packets 
to Hamburgh, from which it is 00 miles distant. 

CY CLE, s. [k-uuyoc, Gr.] in Chronology, a certain period 
or scries of years, which regularly proceed from the first to the 
last, and then return again to the. first, and circulate perpe- 
tually. The cycle of the sun consists of 28 years; the me- 
lonir, or that of the moon, is a period of 10 years. The cycle 
of the J Ionian indiction is completed in 15 years. 

CY CLOID, s. [kik\orj and ticor, Gr.) a geometrical curve, 
formed by the Hue which a nail, in the circumference of a 


wheel, makes in the air, while the wheel revolves in a right 
line. 

CYCLO'IDAL, a. [from kvkXos and tlcoc Gr.] relating to a 
cycloid. The cycloidal space is that contained between a cy- 
cloid and its substance. 

CYCLOPAEDIA, s . [wkXoc and iraicua, Gr.] a circle of 
knowledge ; a course of the sciences. 

CY DER, s. See Cidlii. 

CYTj.NET, s. [from eyenus, Lat.] a young swan. 

CY'LINDER, s. [uuMcfyc*, Gr.J in Geometry, a round 
solid, having its base circular, equal, and parallel, in the form 
of a rolling stone, used by gardeners. 

CYLINDER-, or CYLINDRICAL, a. partaking of tha 
nature, or in the form of, a cylinder. 

CYMA'TIUM, s. [Lat. from Kvptino r, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a member, or moulding of the cornice, the profile of which is 
waved, or concave at top, and convex at bottom. 

CYMBAL, s. [cyn/ldlu/n. 1 .at. J a musical instrument used 
by the ancients, suppo/cd to he made of brass, and in the form 
of a kettle-drum, though somewhat less. Modern cymbals 
consist of two circular metal plates, held one in each hand, and 
played on hv (’lashing them together. 

CYNA'NTI IKOPY, s. (from kumc and avQpwiror, Gr.] a 
species of madness, in which peixms resemble a dog ; the 
sp r, cies of madness contracted by the bile of a mad dog. 

CYXAKCTO MACH Y, s. [uW upuroc and pa\i), Gr.] a 
word coined by Butler, to denote bear-baiting with a dog 
“ In bloody cynarctumachy Hudib. 

CYNEGETICS, s. [from Kuniyuncu, Gr. ]the art of hunt- 
ing ; the art of training dogs for hunting. 

CY NIC’, or CYNICAL, a. [kvrudu, Gr.] snailing; brutal ; 
or partaking of the qualities of a Cynic plulosoplu r, who vva* 
remarkable for Ids contempt of riches, and rigorous repn hon- 
sioii of vice. Satirical, in a had sense. 

CY NIC, s. [from kurtud., Gr.] a philosopher who valued 
himself for Ids contempt of tvciy thing, except moiality; a 
sect founded by Diogems. A snarler ; a misanthrope. 

CYNOSURE, s. [kei oaovfiu, Gr.] in Astronomy, the name 
given by the Greeks to the polar star, by which Mtilors 
steer. 

CY'PIIEL, s. a provincial term for hmisc-li ( k. 

CY'PRESS-TR EE, s. [cnpnssus, Lat.] a tall Mraiuht tier, 
whose fruit is of no use ; its leaves aie bitter, and the very 
smell and shade of it are dangerous. Ih nee the Romans 
looked on it as a fatal tier, and made use of it at funerals and 
in mournful ceremonies. The wood of it. i* always grot n, v< iv 
heuvv, of a good smell, and never Hits, nor is uurm-i aim. It 
is still the emblem of mourning. 

CY PRUS, s. [so called from the place where it was made] 
a thin transparent stuff, used for sieves, <!vc. 

CYPRUS, nn island in the Mediterranean, between the 
coast of Syria and that of ( aramani.i, subject to the "l urks. 
The soil is fertile, but subject to lung droughts, and there are 
numerous springs, but no livers. '1 he Cypriots are, in gene- 
ral, tall and well made; many of them live to a vary advanced 
age ; their women have fine eves, but in other respet Is an- i.u 
from being beautiful; they do not, however, degviur.ue from 
their ancestors, as votaries ol that goddess whose favourite 
habitation this island was supposed to he. It abounds with 
game; and great numbers of ortolans, boiled and pie* lid in 
vi- egar, are annually expoited. The ehii f produce is cotton, 
silk, and wines; the annual amount of the foimer is from ?, to 
5000 bales; that of the silk is about 25,000 ; and the wines 
amount to near -10,000 gallons. The other exports are wool, 
nutmegs, turpentine, madder, kennes, opium, coloquinteda, 
salt, umber, green earth, and a small quantity of co< him-aL 
Nicosia is the capital, 
d S 
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CYST, or CY'STIS, s. [kuerrtc, Gr.] in Surgery, a bag con- 
taining some morbid matter. 

CY'STIC, a. in Surgery, contained in a bag. 

CYSTOTOMY, s. [from mane and Ttpvu> % Gr.] the art or 
practice of opening encysted tumours, or cutting the bag in 
which any morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, zar, s. [Sclav.] written more properly tzar, the title 
of the emperor of Russia, as sovereign of Muscovy. 

CZARl'NA, za-re-na, s. the title of the empress of Russia. 

CZASLAU , a town and circle of Bohemia. In the church 
of the former is the tomb of Zisca, the celebrated general of 
the Hussites. It is 40 miles E. S. E. of Prague. 

CZE REITZ, a town of Carniola, in tbe circle of Austria. 
Here is a remarkable tract of land, called tbe Czcrnitzer Sea, 
15 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, which in summer pro- 
duces excellent grass and corn, but in winter is overflowed, 
and yields fish. It is ‘20 miles S. by W. of Luuhuch. 


I). 


D Is the fourth letter of the alphabet, and a consonant, dif- 
fering but little in sound from T. In the Roman, 
Saxon, and our alphabet, it is of tbe same shape, and seems 
formed from the Delta of the Greeks. It is pronounced by 
applying the tip of the tongue to the fore part of the palate, 
and then separating them by a gentle breathing, tbe lips being 
open at tbe same time. The sound of D in the English is 
uniform, and is never mute, except in the words Wednesday 
and handkerchief, and scarcely so in them. D, as a numeral, 
denotes 500; and with a dash over it thus f), 5000. In Ab- 
breviations, it has various significations ; thus D. stands for 
doctor, as M. I). for doctor of Medicine ; D. T. doctor of Then - 
ioyy ; D. 1). doctor of Divinity ; J.L. i). doctor of Lines. I) is 
also a note or key in music. 

To DAB, v. a . [dauber, l ; r.] to touch gently with something 
soft or moist. 

DAB, s. a small lump, generally applied to something 
moist ; a blow with something moist nr soft. A person expert 
in any thing, corrupted from adept. In Natural History, a 
small flat fish, somewhat like a flounder. 

To DABBLE, v. a. [dahbelen, Belg.J to smear, moisten, or 
daub with something wet. Ncuterly, to play in the water ; to 
do any thing in a slight or superficial manner. 

DABBLER, s. one that plays in water. Figuratively, one 
who performs a thing superficially, or never makes himself 
complete master of any subject. 

DA'B-CHICK, s. a small water-fowl, called likewise doh- 
chick , didapper , and dip chick, 

DA CABO, s. an Italian term in Music, meaning that the 
first part of the tune should be repeated at the conclusion. 

DACCA, a city, and once the capital, of Bengal, situated in 
the E. <juarter, on a branch of the Ganges, which has a ready 
communication with all the other channels of that river, and 
the Burram pooler. It is the third city of Bengal in extent and 
population, and the capital of a district. It has large manu- 
factures of the finest muslins and silks, and cotton is produced 
within the province. The country round Dacco lying low, is 
covered with perpetual verdure during the dry mouths, and is 
not. subject to violent beats, as Moorshedabad, Patna, and 
other places. It is 140 miles N. E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23. 4‘2. 
N. Ion. 00. 17. E. 

DACE. s. [ dercca n, Fr.] a small river-fish resembling a 
roach, but something less. 


DACTYL, or DA'CTYLE, s. [dactylus, Lat. cacrvXoe, 
Gr.] a foot in Latin and Greek poetry, consisting of one long 
and two short syllables ; as, tiymlnt, KtjiiuXur. 

DAD, or DADDY, s. [tad, Brit.] a child’s way of express- 
ing father. 

DAEDAL, a. [decdalus, Lat.] various; variegated; skil- 
ful. 

D/E'MON, s. an evil spirit. Sec Demon. 

DAFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, or DAFFODCAVNDILLY, 
s. in Botany, a species of the narcissus. 

To DAFT, r. a. to toss aside; to throw away slightly. 

DAG, s. [i dityue , Fr.] a dagger; a hand-gun, or pistol. 

To DAG, e. a . [from day. Sax.] to dirt or bemire the lower 
parts of a garment; to draggle. 

DAGGER, n. [day Fr.] a short sword; a poniard. 
In Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron with a basket, hilt, 
used for defence. In Printing, the obelisk, used as a mark of 
reference, and of this form [+]. 

DA'GGERS-DK AWING, s. tbe act of drawing a dagger. 
Figuratively, ([uarrelsomeness or readiness to fight. 

DA HOMY, a country of Guinea, E. of the Slave Coast, 
and about 70 miles from tbe sea, called also Funin, and sup- 
posed to reach from the sea coast 150 or 200 miles inland. 
The government is perfect despotism ; yet, in the country, 
strangers are the least exposed to insults, and reside there hi 
tranquillity. The king of Dahomy maintains a considerable 
standing army, among whom are several hundreds of women, 
immured within the palace, and trained to the use of arms, 
under a female general. The capital is Abomey, in lat. 8. 5. 
N. and Ion. 2. 5. E. 

DAILY, a. \d try lie. Sax.] happening, done, or repealed 
every day. Figuratively, constantly or frequently ; used ad- 
verbially, every day ; frequently. 

DAINTILY, ad. in a curious, elegant, or delicate manner; 
deliciously ; pleasantly ; ceremoniously ; squeamishly. 

DA'INTINESS, s. delicacy, softness; elegance; nicety; 
squeamishness, or the not being easily pleased either with 
food, or the productions of art; fastidiousness. 

DAINTY, a. pleasing to the taste, and purchased with 
"Treat cost. Figuratively, of delicate or exquisi e sensibility ; 
squeamish ; not easily pleased with food ; scrupulous ; ele- 
gant ; well or nicely formed ; nice, or affected. 

DAINTY, s. some rare food of exquisite taste; a delicacy. 
A woril of fondness. 

DA IRY, s. [perhaps from dey , an old word for milk] the 
employment of making several kinds of food from milk; pas- 
turage; a milk farm, or place where milk is kept, and butter 
or cheese made. 

DA'IRY-MAID, s. a woman-servant who has the care of the 
dairy, and makes butter or cheese. 

DAISY, $. [dais, Fr.] in Botany, a spring flower, called also 
the he 1 1 is and day's eye. 

DALE, s. a low' or hollow place between hills ; a vale or 
valley. Synon. Valleys are for the most part winding; and 
as they receive waters from the hills on each side, are generally 
converted into meads. A fine rate, with beautiful enclosures, 
bounded by rising woods, is a delightful prospect. Dales are 
much easier to be ploughed than hilly lands. 

DALECA RLIA, a liver and province of Sweden, near 
Norway. The latter is about 270 miles in length, and from 
40 to 120 in breadth; and is surrounded by Ilelsingland, 
Gestrieia, Wcstmanland, Werinclaml, and Norway. It is 
mountainous, yet lias fertile pastures, and abounds in mines of 
copper, iron, and silver, some of which are of a prodigious 
depth. The inhabitants are a plain, hardy, warlike race. 'I be 
principal productions are corn, wood, and hemp. The chief 
town is Fdhlun. 
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DALKE'ITII, a parish and town of Mid-Lothian, seated 
on the Esk, 6 miles S. E. of Edinburgh. Dalkeith Jfonsc, is 
lilt; principal seat of the Duke of Biiecleugh. The present 
magnificent palace was built about the beginning of the 18th 
century, on the spot formerly occupied by Dalkeith Castle, 
built on a perpendicular rock of great height, and inacces- 
sible on all sides except the E. where it was defended by a 
fosse. Dalkeith is 3(33 miles from London. Popul. /5.08t>. 

DA LLIANCE, s. acts of fondness between lovers. Figu- 
ratively, the caresses of a married couple. Delay, or defer- 
ring a thing; procrastination. 

DA'LLIEK, s. a trifler; a person who practises acts of 
fondness. A procrastinator. 

To DA'LLY, v. n. [dollcn, Bdg.] to trifle; to play the fool; 
to amuse one’s self, and lose time in idle play; to exchange 
caresses of fondness; to sport; to frolic; to delay. 

DALMATIA , a country of Europe, formerly a kingdom; 
bounded on the N. by Bosnia, S. by the gulf of Venice, E. by 
Servia, and \V. by Croatia. It is divided into Venetian, 
Turkish, Ragusan, and Hungarian Dalmatia. 

DA'LTON, a town in Lancashire, with a market on Satur- 
day. The ancient castle is made use of to keep the records 
and prisoners for debt in the liberty of Furness. It is seated 
on the spring-head of a river, in a champaign country, not far 
from the sea, (j miles S. \V. of Diversion, and 265 N. N. W. 
of London. Population 2697. 

DAM, s. [from dame, which, according to Chaucer, for- 
merly signified a mother] the mother, applied most commonly 
to beasts; but figuratively to persons. 

DAM, .s', [dam, Belg.J a mole, bank, or any other obstruc- 
tion to coniine water. 

To DAM, v. a. [demman, Sax.] to coniine water by moles 
or other obstructions. Figuratively, to darn]) ; to extinguish, 
obstruct, or intercept. 

DA'MAGE, s. \ Homage, Fr.] mischief; hurt; detriment; 
loss. In Common Law, it is what the jurors, upon a trial, 
allow the party who appears to have suffered wrong. 

To DA'MAGE, r. a. to spoil, hurt, or impair any tiling; to 
a fleet a person with loss, or hinder him in the prosecution of 
his business. Neutcrly, to impair; to lose of its worth by 
lime; to take damage. 

DAMAGEABLE, a. that may be impaired or spoiled by 
time ; mischievous or hurtful ; pernicious. 

DAMASCENE, or DAMSON, s. \ damascetnts, I.at.] in 
Gardening, a small round black plum, of a rough and astrin- 
gent taste. 

DAMASCUS, now called Sham, a very ancient city of 
Syria, and the capital of a paehalic, is built in the form of 
an oblong square. Streams of clear water run across the 
plain of Damascus, which fertilize the gardens, supply the 
public fountains, and run into, every house. The caravan- 
saries have long galleries, supported by marble pillars, sur- 
rounding a large court. The private houses, which me 
built of wood, have their fronts inwards, inclosing a court, 
and presenting a dead wall to the streets, although often 
richly adorned within. The castle is like a- little town, 
having its own streets and houses. The mosques are superb 
and numerous. The straight street, which runs across the 
city and suburbs in a direct line, has shops on each side, 
where all sorts of merchandise are sold. The gardens and 
orchards extend several miles round, and arc embellished 
with summer-houses, turrets, fountains, cascades, and 
streams of water. A manufactory of cutlery is carried on 
here. Damascus stands oil the river Barada, in a very fer- 
tile plain, extolled by the Arabs, who speak of it with 
enthusiasm, as the best watered and the most delirious, 
of all Syria; and contains about 180,000 inhabitants, of 


whom 15,000 are Christians. It is 140 miles N. N. E. of 
Jerusalem, and 180 S. by W. of Aleppo. Lat. 33. 30. N. 
Ion. .’16. 40. E. 

DAMASK, s. [from Damascus , the place where it was 
invented] a manufacture of linen or silk woven with raised 
flowers ; likewise? a very fine steel, manufactured at Damascus 
in Syria, and used for swords and cutlass blades, and of a 
very fine temper. Figuratively, a red colour, alluding to that 
of the damask rose. 

To DAMASK, v. a. to weave linen or silk in raised 
figures ; to variegate, diversify, or embellish. To adorn steel 
work with figures. 

DAMASK-ROSE, s. the deep red rose of Damascus. 

I ) AM AS KEN I N G , s . the art of adorning iron and steel, 
by cutting and carving boles in them, and filling them up 
with gold or silver wire* ; used in enriching the blades of 
swords and locks of pistols. 

DAMBEA, or Demit a, an extensive lake of Abyssinia, 
200 miles in circuit, containing twelve fertile islands, and 
abundance offish and river-horses, 100 miles from the source 
of the Nile. The country of Dambca, on the N. of the lake, 
being Hat, is subject to inundations. 

DAME. s. [dame, Fr.] originally applied to a person who 
was mistress of a family, and of noble birth, as it is at 
present used in Law; but now commonly used lor a farmer's 
wife, or one of the lower sort. Figuratively, woman in 
general. 

DAMFE'TTA, a sea-port town of Egypt, situated on the 
eastern branch of the Nile, about 7 j, miles from its mouth, m 
the most fruitful part of Egypt. The number of inhabitants 
is about 40,000; they manufacture fine linen of all colours; 
napkins fringed with silk, iVc. &c. Multitudes of boats and 
small vessels (ill the port or road, which however, is very de- 
fect i\c and disadvantageous to trade, being every where totally 
exposed. It is a place of great trade, and 90 miles N. X. E. 
of Cairo. 

DAMES-VTOLET, s. a plant, the same with the queen's 
gilli flower. 

To DAMN, dam, a. [damno, Lat.] to doom, devote, oi 
curse to eternal torments ; to condemn ; to explode or render 
any performance unpopular, by hissing or criticising. 

DAMNABLE, dam-na hi, a. deserving, or justly con- 
demned to, eternal punishment. Sometimes used indecently, 
in a ludicrous sense, for pernicious or odious. 

DAMNABLY, ad. so as to incur eternal punishment. 

DAMNATION, s. exclusion from Divine rncicv; the state 
of a person who is sentenced to eternal punishment. 

DAMNATORY, a . \damnatorius, Lat.] containing the 
sentence to eternal punishment. 

DAMNED, part, hateful; detestable; abominable; ab- 
horred ; doomed to everlasting punishment. 

DAMNI FIC, a . procuring loss; mischievous. 

To DAMNIFY, v. a. [dumni/ico, l.at.] to cause loss, to 
spoil, hurt, or impair; to injure or damage. 

DAMNINGNESS s. tendency to procure damnation. 

DAMP, a. [ dam pc, Bclg.J moist ; inclining to wet ; moist- 
ened by the air or vapours. Figuratively, dejected, full • t 
sorrow, on account of some sudden c alamity. 

DAMP, s. a fog, or mist; a moist, noxious vapour. Figu- 
ratively, dejection or sorrow; depression of spirit. 

To DAMP, v. a. to wet or moisten , to ’hill ; or diminish 
heat by water. Figuratively, to lessen any quality ; to 
smother, cheek, or depress any ardour or passion. To abate 
motion. To weaken; to abandon. 

DAMPISI1NESS, s. tendency to wetness, '»r muislme, 
arising from fogs, vapours, &c. 

DAMPNESS, s. cold, moisture, or fugginebt. 
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DAMPY, a. moist or wet. Dejected; sorrowful. 

DAMSEL, s . [damoisclle, Fr.] originally used for a young 
gentlewoman or lady of distinction ; an attendant of the higher 
rank ; hut at present for a young country lass. 

DAMSON, s. a kind of plum. See Damascene. 

DAN, s. [do minus, Lat.] a title of dignity or honour, for- 
merly used in poetry for ?naster. 

DANBURY. , a village in Essex, on a hill, 5 miles K. 
of Chelmsford. Tlie spire of the church serves as a sea- 
mark. 

To DANCE, r. n. [ danscr , Fr.] to move in a graceful at- 
titude, according to an air sung or played. Actively, to make 
a person dance or skip. To dance attendance , to wait in an 
humble and suppliant manner on a person. 

DANCE, s. [danse, Fr.] an agreeable motion of the body 
and feet, adjusted by art to the measure or time of a musical 
instrument, or the voice. 

DANCER, s. one who practises dancing. 

DA'NCING MASTER, $. a teacher of dancing. 

DA'NCINGSGIIOOL, s. the school where the art of danc- 
ing is taught. 

DANDELION, ,v. [ dent dc lion , Fr. lion's tooth] in 
Dot. my, a genus of plants, of which there are divers 
speeiis. 

DANDIPRAT, s. [ dandin , Fr.] a little fellow, used some- 
times as a word of fondness ? and sometimes in a way of re- 
proach. A coin of Henry VII. 

To DA'NDLE, v . a, [dandelcn, Belg.] to keep a child in 
motion, cither on the knee or otherwise, to quiet it. Figur i- 
tively, to treat with too much fondness; to use like a 
child. 

DA'NDLER, s. a person that fondles a child. 

DANDRUFF, s. the dirt or scurf which sticks to the 
head. 

DA'NEGELT, s. a tax, or tribute, on every bide, of land, 
imposed on flic Saxons, our ancestors, by the Danes, on their 
frequent invasions, as the arbitrary terms of peace, and 
their departure. l>ut. after their expulsion it was imposed 
as a continual yearly tax upon the whole nation, under 
king Ethelred. It was levied by William I. and If. but 
was released by Henry 1. and finally abolished by king 
Stephen. 

DA N EWORT, .9. in Botany, a specie's of elder, likewise 
called the dwarf-elder, or wall-wort. 

DA'NGER, . 9 . [dnntjfr, Fr. | hazard; risk; or a con- 
dition which is liable to mischief or calamity. Svnox. 
The avaricious man, spurred on hv interest, fears no danger; 
hazards his health and happiness ; runs every risk that at- 
tends his profession, and gladly ventures his all in search of 
that which, if obtained, lie would not have the spirit to 

‘ T y - . 

To DA'NGEIt, v. a . to expose to loss, calamity, or misery. 

DA'NGERLKSS, a. out of a possibility of meeting with 
any calamity or accident; exempt from danger. 

DA'NGEKOUS, a. exposed to accidents, loss, lmnu, or 
mischief; hazardous; perilous. 

DANGEROUSLY, ad. hazardously; perilously; full of 
danger. 

DA'NGF.ROIJSN ESS, s. a condition which exposes to ac- 
cidents, calamity, or death ; hazard ; peril. 

To D.VNGLE, v. n. to hang loose and quivering, so as to 
be put in motion by the wind, breath, or a shake. Figuratively, 
to hang as a dependent upon a person. 

DA NG LKR, s. a person who frequents the company of 
women merely to pass or kill time. 

DANK, a. [from tunckrn, Tent.] moist; wettish; humid. 

DA NKISH, «. somewhat moist or wet. 


DA'NTZIC \ one of the largest, richest, and strongest towns 
of Europe, and the capital of West Prussia, with a famous 
harbour, a bishop's see, and an university. It is encompassed 
with a wall and fortifications of great extent. The houses are 
well built of stone or brick, six or seven stories high ; and the 
granaries, containing vast quantities of grain and naval stores, 
are still higher, to which the ships lie dose, ami take in their 
lading. The arsenal is well provided, and the exchange is a 
handsome structure. It was said to contain formerly 300,000 
inhabitants, though there died of the plague, in 1700, above 
30,000 persons; but the population is now estimated at about 
48,000. The college is provided with very learned professois. 
It carries on a great trade, particularly in com, timber, and 
naval stores. It was once a free Hanseatic town, under the 
protection of Poland; but in 1703 it submitted to the king of 
Prussia, who forcibly usurped the sovereignty, in a second 
partition of the Polish dominions. Hie established religion is 
the Lutheran; but there are Papists, Calvinists, and Anabap- 
tists, who arc all tolerated. It was taken by the French in 
180% but was restored by the treaty of Tilsit. The French 
again occupied it for live years, hut were compelled to evacuate 
it early in 1814. It is seated on the western hanks of the. 
river Weisscl, or Vistula, near the Gulf of Angil in the Baltic 
sea; 30 miles S. K. of Maiienburg, and 170 N. W. of War 
saw. Lon. 18. 38. K. lat. 5 4. 21. N. 

DANUBE, the largest river of Europe, called I star, by the 
ancients, rising in and running through the. circle of Suabia, 
passing by I’lni, then through Bavaria and Austria, passing by 
Ratisbon, Passau, and Vienna, it tln-n enters Hungary, passing 
on to Presburgh, Buda, and Belgrade, after which, it divides 
Bulgaria from .Morlaehia and Moldavia, and falls into the Black 
Sea, by live principal channels, in the province of Bessarabia. 
It begins to be navigable fur boats at Elm; receives several 
large rivers as it passes along; is so deep between Buda and 
Belgrade, that the Turks and their enemies have had men of 
war on it; yet there are cataracts on it, both above and below 
Buda, which prevent its being iravagable either way in that part. 
From its source to the sea, it traverses a course of 1 (>()() miles. 

'IV) DAP, »». a. [from dip] in Angling, to let fall, or put 
gently into the water. 

DAPIFER, s . the dignity or office of grand master of a 
prince's household. In Germany, the elector of Bavaria as- 
sumed the title of Archdapifer of the empire, whose olliee was, 
at the coronation of the emperor, to carry the lirst dish of meat 
to table on horseback. 

DA PPER, a. | dapper, Belg.] small of stature, and full of 
spirit and vivacity. It is usually spoken in contempt. 

DA PPERLING, s. a person of low stature ; a dwarf. 

DA PPLE, a. marked, variegated, or clouded with different 
colours; streaked; imbricated. 

To DATPLE, r. a. to streak, or diversify with a different 
colour; to vary or vaiicgate. 

I)AR, or DART, s. a fish found in the Severn. 

DARA BJERD, a town of Fnrsistan, Persia, with a con- 
siderable manufacture of glass. Near it is found salt of various 
colours, red, white, black, and green. It is 140 miles 
E. S. K. of Sehiras. 

DA RDA NE'L LES, two castles, (built by Mahomet IV. in 
1658) one on each side, of the Strait of Galipoli, anciently the. 
Hellespont, between the Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora. 
The strait is 33 miles long; in the broadest, part it is a mile and 
a half across, and in the narrowest half a mile. At the entrance, 
where gt carded by the castles, it is about two miles over. 

To DARE, v. 7 i. [preter. I durst , or have dared ; dear ran. 
Sax.] to undertake a thing without being discouraged by the 
dangers which attend it. Actively, to challenge, or provoke 
a person to fight. To dare larks, is to catch them by means 
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of a looking-glass, or by keeping a bird of prey hovering aloft, 
which keeps them in amaze till caught. 

DARK,- s, a provocation ; a challenge ; defiance. 

DA'KEFUL, a . full of defiance ; without fear. 

DA ' RGLE , a romantic vale, or glen, in the county of Wick- 
low, about 10 miles from Dublin. The lofty mountains on 
each side are clothed with trees down to the edge of the river, 
which noisily tumbles from rock to rock to the bottom, forming 
many cascades; and the views from the eminences are grand 
and beautiful. 

DA 'R TRN t an isthmus, or narrow country, which joins North 
and South America, having the Atlantic on the N. K. and the 
Pacific on the S. W. It extends about 360 miles in length, 
and from 48 to 135 in breadth. It is generally considered as 
a province of Terra Pinna, though it seems to be a part of 
North America, and was of great importance to the Spaniards, 
as the we alth of Peru was brought yearly to Panama and Porto 
Bello, and thence exported to Europe. Here are many high 
mountains, and the low grounds are frequently overflowed with 
the heavy rains. The natives build their houses with hurdles, 
plastered over with earth, and have plantations along the banks 
of the rivers. The girls pick and spin cotton, and the women 
weave it; and the men fabricate very neat baskets with canes, 
reeds, or palmetto leaves dyed of several colours. Polygamy 
is allowed among them. Panama and Porto Bello are the 
principal towns ; but the chief station of the Spaniards is Cana, 
a small fort on the frontiers of Choco, 120 miles S. E. of 
Panama. 

DATIING, a . bold; adventurous; courageously under- 
taking an affair notwithstanding the dangers attending it. 

DARINGLY, ad. in a bold, courageous, outrageous, or 
impudent manner ; fearlessly. 

DA'RINGNESS, s. boldness, courage; impudence. 

DARK, a. \dcon\ Sax.) without light; not bright; dull, 
applied to colours. Opaque, not to be seen through; not 
having light in itself. Figuratively, not easy to be un- 
derstood; obscure; ignorant; not enlightened with know- 
ledge or revelation. Gloomy; not checiful, applied to the 
temper. 

DARK, s. want of light, by which all objects become invisi- 
ble. Figuratively, obscurity ; the condition of a person not 
known or famous ; want of knowledge ; ignorance. 

To DARKEN, v. a. [adcorcinn, Sax.] to deprive of, or shut 
out the light ; to cloud, perplex ; to render the mind unable to 
distinguish the qualities of objects ; to grow towards night; to 
grow dark or gloomv. 

J)A'RKL\(J , or Dorhiuy , a town of Surrey, with a market 
on Thursday, noted for corn and fowls, and a large fair on 
May 23, for iambs. The custom of Borough English prev ails 
in this manor. It is seated in a healthy air, on a soft sandv 
rock, near the river Mole, 1 1 miles E. of Guildford, and 23 S. 
!S. W. of London. Population 4711. 

IM'RKLING, part., hid in the dark; kept from sight. 

DA'RKLY, ad. in a situation void of light; obscurely. 

DA'RKNESS, s. a state wherein light is absent, and ob- 
jects which arc discovered by the sight, become invisible ; 
opaqueness, want of transparency. Obscurity, or difticully to 
be understood, applied to books; want of perspicuity; igno- 
rance; uncertainty; secrecy. The infernal gloom; wicked- 
ness; the empire of Satan. Synox. In a figurative sense, 
darkness implies a state of life in which we arc shut up from 
the world ; as the state of a hermit; state of a recluse. l>y 
obscurity , is understood a state of retirement, as when wc re- 
treat. into the country far from the notice of the public eye. 

DA'RKSOME, o. gloomy; obscure; not luminous. 

DARLING, s. [dr or liny, Sax.] a person more beloved than 
any other ; a favourite. 


DA'RLINGTON \ a neat thriving town, in tb- county of 
Durham, with a market on Monday, and about •' "i4 inhabit- 
ants; noted for its manufacture of huckaback* on quarters 
wide, diapers, stuffs, See, Some fine linens are al.o made here, 
the Skerne waters being famous for bleaching. It has a spa- 
cious market place, and handsome church. A curious water 
machine for grinding optical glasses, and another for spinning 
linen yarn, have been invented and erected here. Darlington 
is seated on the river Skerne, (over which there is a long 
stone bridge,) which falls into the Tees, 3 or 4 miles below 
the town, 19 miles S. of Durham, and 241 N. by W. of 
London. 

DA'RMSTADT , the capital of the grand duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, in the circle of the Upper Rhine. It has a con- 
sistory, a criminal court, a college, a court of appeals, &e. and 
is seated on a river of the same name, 18 miles E. S. E. of 
Mentz. Lon. 8. 38. E. lat. 49. 53. N. 

To DARN, v. a. to mend holes by stitches, in imitation of 
the fabric of the stuff 1 . 

DA'RNEL, s. a weed growing in corn-fields, of which there 
are two kinds, the red and the white ; called also rye-grass, or 
ray- grass. 

DART, s, [dard f Fr.] a small lance or weapon thrown by 
the hand. In Poetry, any missile weapon. 

To DART, r. a. to cast nr throw a dart; to wound at a dis- 
tance; to emit, or cast. Neuteiiy, to fly as a dart. 

DA’RTFORD , a town of Kent, seated on the river Da- 
rent, near its influx into the Thames, which is a h.ubour for 
barges, 7 miles W. of Gravesend, and 15 E. bv S. of London. 
It. is a great thoroughfare on the road from London to Canter- 
bury, and has a market, chiefly for corn, on Saturday. Tin* 
rebellion of AVutt Tyler, in the reign of Richard 11. began in 
this town. Population 4715. , 

DA'RTMQUTIFy a town of Devonshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a safe lmvcn, capable of sheltering 5<‘0 sail ot 
ships. It is seated at the mouth of the Dart, whi< h hm-s at 
the foot of Dartmoor hills, (an extensive moorish tract, of about 
80,000 acres, feeding great numbers of black cattle,) and 
after passing Totness, where it is navigable lbr small v« 
is joined bv the Harcborn, 7 miles above its fall into Dail- 
moutli haven. The town, which is about a mile long, 
stands on the side of a craggy hill, with streets va ry irre- 
gular; yet the houses are generally very high. The har- 
bour is defended by three castles, besides ‘forts and block- 
houses; and here is a large quay with a spacious street be- 
fore it, inhabited by some considerable merchants. Dart- 
mouth has a considerable trade to Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
&e. and to Newfoundland, as well as a share in the coast- 
ing Irafliic. Its pilchard and foreign fisheries employ a great 
many men. It. sends one member to parliament, and is 39 
miles S. S. W. of Exeter, anil 2U3 AA T . by S. of London. Mar- 
ket on Friday for corn and provisions; and one almost every 
day for fish. Population 4597. 

To DASH, v. a. [of uncertain etymology] to throw one thing 
with violence and suddenness against another; to break by 
throwing w itli violence ; to besprinkle; to wet by beating the 
water with a stick, or by flinging a stone or other thing into it ; 
to mingle or mix with another liquor; t j obliterate or cancel 
a writing, by drawing a careless stroke over it with a pen ; to 
make a person ashamed ; to confound. Nenterly, to fly in 
waves or sparkles over the surface or brim of a vessel or bank , 
to fly in sparkles or sheets, attended with a loud noise, ap- 
plied to water. 

DASH, s. the stroke occasioned by flinging one body forcibly 
against another; a stroke made with a pen; a blow; collision; 
a mixture of another liquor; infusion. 

DASH, ad. an expression of the sound of water dashed. 

3 T 
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DA'SSEX EYLAND , or Derr Island, one of the three 
small islands lying between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Saldanha Bay, so called from the great number of deer 
which were first brought here in 1001. Here are also 
sheep whose tails weigh 191b. apiece. Lat. 33. 25. S. Ion. 17. 
5G. E. 

DASTARD, s. [ada&triga. Sax.] a coward; a poltroon; a 
person infamously fearful. 

To DA'STAIID, r. a. to terrify ; to affect with fear. 

To DASTARD1ZE, v. a . to intimidate; to render cowardly 
with fear; to dispirit; to depress; to terrify. 

DA'STARDLY, a. cowardly ; mean; timorous; fearful. 

DA'STARDY, s. cowardliness; mean timorousness. 

DATARY, s . [data rius, Lat.] an officer of the chancery of 
Rome, through whose hands benefices pass. 

DATE, s. [datum, Lat.] the time or day in which a writing 
is signed or written, or an event happens; the time appointed 
for a thing to be done; continuance; end; conclusion. The 
fruit of the palm-tree, from dactylus , Lat. 

To DATE, r. a. to set dow n the time in which a thing is 
done, or a writing performed, Neuterlv, to reckon. 

DATELESS, a. without any tixed term or period. 

I) ATE-1 1 REE, s. a species of palm. 

DATIVE, a. [ datiens , Lat.] the case of a noun w hich signi- 
fies the person to whom any thing is given or done. As we 
have no cases in English, this relation is generally expressed 
by prefixing to before the noun, but after verbs of r jiving , the 
particle is omitted. In Law, such executors as are appointed 
bv a judge's decree; also, any thing that is hereditary, or not 
removable at pleasure. 

To DAI B, r. a. [dauber, l ; r.] to smear with something 
sticking; to soil, or make dirty. Figuratively, to paint 
coarsely; to cover with something that disguises; to cover 
with something gaudy; to flatter grossly. 

DAUBER, ,v. one who soils or smears a thing; a coarse 
low painter. Figuratively, a low flatterer. 

DAT! BEllY, s. an old word for any thing artful. 

DAT BY, a, viscous ; adhesive; glutinous. 

DA VEXTR Y, or Daintry , a town of Northamptonshire, 
governed by a mayor, with a market on Wednesday lor horses, 
cattle, sheep, corn, and provisions. It is seated on the side of 
a hill, 10 miles W. of Northampton, and 72 N. W. of London, 
and is a pretty handsome town. Population 3046. 

DA ' VIP's , St . an episcopal town or city of Pembrokeshire, 
in South Wales, with a market on Wednesday, seated on a bar- 
ren soil on the river Hen, not a mile from the sea shore. It was 
once a considerable place, and had walls, which arc now de- 
molished; hut it is small at present, and is thinly inhabited; 
however, the cathedral is a pretty good structure. The vici- 
nity abounds in druidical remains. It is 24 miles N. W. of 
Pembroke, and 273 W. by N. of London. Population 2388, 

DA' V ID's, Fort St. a town and lbrt of lliiidoostan, on the 
coast of Coromandel. It w as an English factory, and one of 
the strongest places the Company had in the East Indies; but 
the fort, was destroyed by the French in 1758, and has not been 
restored. The territory belonging to it is 8 miles on the sea- 
shore, and 4 within land. It produces good long cloths, chints, 
calicoes, and muslins. Each house has a garden, and there 
are plenty of blaek cattle, but small. The liver and sea 
abound with good fish. It is 80 miles S. of Fort St. George. 
Lon. 79. 55. K. lat. 11. 30. N. 

DA UGHTER, daw-ter, s. [dohfrr, Sax. and Tout.] the fe- 
male offspring of a man or woman. A daughter-in-law, or 
son’s wife. A woman. 

DA’ VIS'S STRAITS, an arm of the sea, separating Green- 
land from Labradorc, and other parts of North America. Lat. 
GO to 70 N. Ion. from 50. to 70. W. 


To DAUNT, v. a. [dornito, Lat.] to discourage; to fright; 
to intimidate ; to damp a person's courage. 

DAUNTLESS, a. without fear or discouragement. 

DA'UNTLESSNESS, s . a condition void of fear. 

DAUPHIN, s. a title formerly given to the eldest son of the 
king of France, on account of the province of Dauphiny, which 
in 1343, was given to Philip of Valois, on this condition, by 
Hubert, dauphin of Viennois. 

DAW, *. a bird. 

To DAWN, r. n. [ devgian , Sax.] to grow light; to advance 
towards day. Figuratively, to glimmer, or afford an obscure 
light to the understanding; to give some indication of greater 
and approaching splendour. 

DAWN, s. the first appearance of day or light. Figuratively, 
a beginning. 

DAY, s. j day. Sax.] that space of time wherein it is light; 
but a natural or civil day is that space of time wherein the 
earth performs one rotation on its axis, su as its different parts 
shall successively enjoy the light of the* sun ; this consists of a 
period of 24 hours at a mean rate. Figuratively, light; sun- 
shine. Anytime specified and distinguished fiom other time; 
an age ; the time. In this sense it is usually plural. Life : in 
this sen^e it is commonly plural; as, “ lie never in his days 
broke his word." The day of contest; the battle. An ap- 
pointed time. To-day, on this day. Days of grace, in Com- 
merce, are certain days allowed by custom, fur the payment of 
a bill of exchange, &c. after it is become due. Three days of 
grace are allowed in England; ten in France and Dantzie; 
eight at Naples; six at Venice, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp; four at Frankfort ; five at Leipsie; twelve at 
Hamburgh; six in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty in 
Genoa, iVc. 

DA' Y ROOK, s. a hook wherein tradesmen enter all the oc- 
currences of the day in the order they happen; called also the 
waste -booh. 

DAYBREAK, s. the dawn ; the first appearance of light. 

DAY LABOUR, s. a portion of labour exacted every day, 
and implying the idea of hardship and fatigue. 

DAY LABOURER, s. a person who is hired to work by the 
day; a hard-working and slaving person. # 

DAYLIGHT, s. the light of the day, as opposed to that of 
the moon or a candle. 

DAW LILY, s. a plant, placed by Li mucus in the first 
section of his sixth class, called also asphodel; it flowers in 
August. 

DA'YSMAN, s. a person chosen to determine or decide a dis- 
pute between others ; an umpire. 

DA'YSPRING, s. the first appearance of light in the morn- 
ing ; the dawn ; the daybreak. 

DAYSTAR, s. the morning star. Figuratively, the light 
shed by the day star ; the light of the gospel which is spread by 
Christ, the duystar of righteousness. 

DAWTIME, s . in the day, opposed to night. 

DA'YWORK, s. work imposed by the day ; daylubour. 

To DAZE, r. a. [dwas, Sax.] to overpower with light. 

DAZIED, a. adorned or over-grown with daisies. 

To DA ZZLE, v. a. [See Daze) to overpower the eyes., and 
injure the sight, with too great a degree of light or splendour ; 
to strike or surprise with splendour. Neuterly, to be over- 
powered, or lose the use of sight for a time, by too much light, 
or too great an application to reading. 

DIvACON, dee-kon, s. [ diaconus , Lat.] a lower degree of 
clergy, rather a noviciate, or state of probation for one year, 
after which person is admitted into full orders, or ordained a 
priest. In S^Mand, an overseer of the poor. 

DE ACONNESS, s. a female in the ancient church, who 
administered such offices to those of her own sex, at 
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it was not decent for the men to do, such as the baptism of 
adult women, &c. 

DE'ACONRY, or DE'ACONSHIP, *. the office or dignity 
of a deacon. 

DEAD, dod, a . [ (food , Belg.] without, or deprived of life, 
applied to those* persons whose souls are separated from their 
bodies. Figuratively, without sense or motion ; hence a dead 
sleep, which imitates the want of sense and motion in a dead 
body, is called a dead sleep. Inactive, dull, applied to 
colours. Useless; unaffecting; void of ardour or warmth ; 
gloomy ; still ; obscure ; obtuse. Tasteless or vapid, applied 
to liquors. Uninhabited, or not interspersed with houses; 
“ A dead wall.” Withered ; “ A bough or plant.” The 
dead; dead men. Pnov. He that waits for dead men s shots, 
may go long enough barefoot . 

DEAD, s. time in which there is a remarkable stillness or 
gloom, as dead of night , for midnight. 

To DEAD, or DEADEN, r. a. to deprive a thing of any 
quality or sensation, or to weaken its force. Figuratively, to 
make liquors vapid, tasteless, or spiritless. 

DEAD-DOING, part. a. destructive; killing; mischiev- 
ous; having the power to make dead. 

DEAD-LIFT, s. a pressing necessity, call, or exigence; a 
last resort. 

DEAD-LIGHTS, s. wooden ports, which are made to fasten 
into the cabin-windows to prevent, the waves from gushing 
into the ship during a storm ; the glass lights are then taken 
out. 

DEADLY, a. that kills ; murderous; mortal inveterate. 

DEADLY, ad. in a manner resembling the dead. “ Look- 
ed deadly pale” Shakes. Implacably; invconeilenbly. 
Sometimes used in familiar discourse, only ;o enforce the sig- 
nification of a word implying very much; prodigiously; ex- 
ceedingly. “Though d( adhj weary.” Orrery. 

DEADNESS, s. want of warmth and ardour; frigidity. 
Figuratively, languor or faintness; inactivity of the spirits. 
Yapidncss ; b loss of spirit ; applied to liquors. 

DEAD NETTLE, or AIUM1 A'NGKL, s. a plant, of which 
there are three kinds; the red; the white, and the henbit ; 
they flower in May and June. The young leaves of the two 
lirst species may be eaten with other potherbs. 

DEA l)-R ECKON 1 NG, s. [a sea term] that estimation or 
conjecture which the seamen make of the place where a ship 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the lug, by knowing 
the course they have steered by the compass, and by rectify- 
ing all with allowance for drift and Ice-way ; so that this 
reckoning is without any observation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and is to be rectified as often as any good observation 
can be had. 

DEAD SEA , or Lake Asphalt ties, an inland sea of Pales- 
tine, 60 miles long, and from 10 to IS broad, abounding in 
bitumen. Many fabulous opinions have been affixed to the 
extreme saltness, great density, and other qualities of its 
waters, which are now ascertained to be erroneous ; since it is 
known to swarm with fishes, shells are in plenty on the 
shore, and it is very common to see swallows skimming along 
its surface. Fragments of sulphur and bitumen, and mines of 
Fossil salt are found in the neighbouring mountains, which the 
Arabs convert into trifling articles of commerce. The Jordan 
runs into it, without any visible discharge for its waters, except 
by evaporation. 

DE'ADTONGUE, s. in Botany, a species of the dropwort 
or rananthc, having leaves with numerous blunt and nearly 
equal clefts, a yellowish red stem, angular scored fruitstalks, 
and white blossoms, found on banks of rivers, and flower- 
ing in June. The whole of this plant is poisonous, and 
Dr. Poulteney remarks, that the root is the most vi- 


rulent of all the vegetable poisons that Great Britain pro- 
duces. 

DEAF, def, a. [deaf Sax.] deprived of, or wanting the sense 
of hearing, or having it greatly impaired. Obscurely heard 
Figuratively, regardless, inattentive. 

To DEAF, or DE AFEN, v. a. to deprive of hearing. 

DEAFLY, ad. [dcajlic, Sax.] without any sense of sounds; 
imperfectly heard. 

DEAFNESS, s. the state of a person who has entirely lost 
the sense of hearing, or has it greatly impaired. Figuratively, 
inattention, or entire disregard. 

DEAL , a sea-port town in Kent, with a market on Thurs- 
day. It is seated near the sea, and is a member of the cinque 
port of Sandwich, governed by a mayor and jurats. It has a 
church and chapel, and three long narrow streets. This 
place is defended by a castle built by Henry VIII. and near 
it are two others. Between this and the Godwin Sands are 
the Downs, where ships usually ride at going out or coming 
home, it is 7 miles S. by E. of Sandwich, and 74 miles E. 
by S. of London. Population 7268. 

DEAL, deel y s. \deel , Belg.] a part or portion. It is 
a general word for expressing much , joined with great. 
The office or act of distributing cards to those who are 
engaged in any game. Fir, or pine wood, from dcyl 9 
Belg. 

To DEAL, v. a. [dcclcn y Belg.] to distribute, or dispose of 
to different persons; to scatter promiscuously ; to give to se- 
veral persons in order, one after another. Ncutcrly, to tran- 
sact. business; to trade ; to act ; to sell ; to be conversant in ; 
to practise ; to behave towards ; to treat; sometimes to con- 
tend with or approve. 

To DEA' LB ATE, v. a. [dealbo, Lat.] to whiten; to bleach. 

DEALBATION, s. [ dealbutio , Lat.] the act of bleaching or 
whitening. 

DEALER, s. one who trades in any particular commodity ; 
one who has to do with or practises any thing ; one who dis- 
tributes cards. 

DEALING, s. practice; action; behaviour; treatment; 
business ; traffic ; trade ; intercourse. 

DEAMBULATION, s. [deambulatio, Lat.] the act of walk- 
ing abroad. 

DEAN, Great Dcan 9 or Michel Dean , a town of Glou- 
cestershire, in the Forest of Dean, with a market on Monday, 
11 miles W. of Gloucester, and 112 \V. S. W. of London. 
Dean Forest comprehends that part of the county which lies 
between the Severn and the shires of Monmouth and Here- 
ford; and contains 4 market towns and 23 parishes, is fertile 
in pasture and tillage, produces fine oaks, abounds in orchards ; 
and has rich mines of iron and coal. It was once reckoned 
the chief support of the English navy; but is now thinned 
by frequency of felling, and narrowed by increase of cul- 
tivation. The. whole Dean or Forest district contains nearly 
30,000 inhabitants. 

DEAN, s. [from Prica, a Greek word signifying fen, because 
at first always presiding over ten prebendaries, or canons, at 
least, according to Ayliffe] a person in collegiate churches or 
chapels, who is president of the chapter ; the second dignitary 
of a diocese. 

DF/ANERY, s. the government, office, authority, revenue, 
or residence of a dean. 

DEANSH1P, s. the office and rank of a dean. 

DEAR, a. [ dear , Sax.] an object of great love, and of warm 
affection; beloved. Figuratively, valuable; of high ’price ; 
costly ; scarce ; not plentiful ; as “ a dear year." 

DEAR, s. a word of endearment; darling. 

DEAR-BOUGHT, a. purchased at a high rate ; bought 
at too high a price. 
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DEARLING, or DARLING, s. [dear liny, Sax.] a person 
caressed with great atlection ; a favourite. 

DEARLY, ad. with great affection. Used with pay or 
buy , at a high price; at too great a price. 

To DKARN, v . a. [dyrnan Sax.] See Darn. 

DEARNESS, s. fundings; a warm or great degree of 
atlection ; scarcity ; costliness ; high, or too high a price. 

DEARTH, derth, s. [from dmr ] scarcity; want; need; 
famine; barrenness; sterility. 

To DEARTI'CULATE, r. a. [from dr and articulus, Lat.] 
to disjoin; to dismember. 

DEATH, deth, s. \dvath, Sax.] the departure of the soul 
from the body; Joss of sensibility, motion, and all the func- 
tions of animal life. Figuratively, mortality; destruction ; 
the manner of dying ; the image of mortality represented by a 
skeleton; the slate of the dead; murder, or depriving a per- 
son of life by violonee and unlawful means; the cause, of 
death. In Law, there is a natural and c ivil death : natural, 
where nature itself expires ; civil, where a person is not. na- 
turally dead, but adjudged so bv law. Thus, if a person for 
whose life an estate is grunted remains beyond sea, or is 
otherwise absent, for seven years, and no proof made of his 
being living, lie shall be accounted naturally dead. Svxox. 
Departure, is still more refined, and carries with it an idea 
ol the passage from one life to another. Death, more com- 
mon, and signifies precisely extinction of life. Decease , more 
studied, is a term somewhat, bordering upon the* law, and 
implies the refuge of mortal. tv. Tim second of these woicU 
is made use of with respect to all sorts of animals; the other 
two to man only. 

DEATHBED, s. tin* bed on which a person dies. 

DEATHFUL, a. pregnant with death ; mortal ; fatal ; de- 
structive ; murderous ; full of slaughter. 

DEATHLESS, a. not subject to death; immortal; ever- 
lasting. 

DEATHLIKE, a. [ drathlie , Sax.] resembling death, either 
in its horrors, its insensibility, or motionless state. 

DE ATIfS- 1)00 R, s. a near approach to death. 

DEATH’S-MAN, s. an executioner, or hangman. 

D E'ATll- WATCH, s. something that is foolishly reported 
to make a ticking noise in a wall, Ac. against the death of 
some friend; but is only a small insect, Ac. making a noise 
like the beating of a watch, described bv Dr. Durham in the 
Philosophical Transactions. It very much resembles a louse 
both in shape and colour ; but is more nimble ; is common in 
every house in the warm months, but in the cold season hides 
itself in dry dusty places. 

To DEAU'RATE, v. a . [dcauro, Lat.] to gild or cover with 

DEAUR A'TlONf, s. [ dcauratio , Lat.] the act of gilding. 

DKBACCIIA'TION, s. [dcbacchatio, Lat.] a raging; a 
madness. 

To DEBA'R, r. a. to hinder or restrain a person from the 
enjoyment of a thing ; to exclude ; to hinder. 

To DEBARB, v. a. [from de and barba, Lat.] to deprive 
of the heard. 

To DEBA'RK, v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] to come out of a ship 
upon shore; to disembark. 

To DEBASE, r. a . [debus, old Fr.] to reduce from a 
higher to a lower value ; to adulterate metal or liquor by the 
addition of something less valuable ; to spoil, or render less 
perfect by mean and unworthy additions ; to vitiate with mean- 
ness. 

DEBASEMENT, s. the act of debasing or degrading a 
thing by the mixture of something mean or worthless. 

DKBA'SKK, s. the person who lessens the value of a thing 
by some mixture ; one who adulterates metals or liquors. 


DEBATABLE, a. that may be disputed, or give occasion 

for controversy. 

DEBATE, x. [debut, Fr.] a dispute concerning the meaning 
of the truth of any proposition ; a quarrel or contest. 

To DEBATE, v. a. [debattre, Fr.] to controvert or dispute; 
to produce the arguments which may be brought to support 
any side of a question. Neuterlv, to deliberate. 

DEBATEFIJL, a. fond of dispute or contradiction. Quar- 
relsome or contentious, w hen applied to persons. Contested, 
or occasioning disputes, when applied to things. 

DKBATKMENT, s. controversy; deliberation. 

DEBATER, x. a disputant, or one fond of dispute. 

To DEBAUCH, v. a. [dilmudu r, Fr.] to seduce a person, 
or prevail on him to do something amiss; to corrupt a per- 
son’s morals, so as to make him lewd ; to corrupt by intem- 
perance in meat or drink, but especially the latter. 

DKBAl VII, s. a tit of intemperance ; luxury; excess. 

DEBAUCHEE, deb-au-shee, s. [dcbauchc, lr.] a person 
given to intemperance in drink, or lewdness. 

DEBAUCHEE, s. one who seduces others to intempe- 
rance ; a corrupter. 

DEBAU CHERY, s. the practice of excess ; intemperance ; 
lewd ness. 

DEBAUCH !\1ENT, s. the act of corrupting the morals of 
a person, whether it respects temperance or chastity. 

To DKBE'L, or DEBE'LLATE, r. a. [dcbcllo, Lat.] to con- 
quer; or overcome in war. 

DEBELLATION, s. [dfbcllatio, Lat.] the act of conquer- 
ing in war. 

DIC 'HEX // AM, a town in Suffolk, with a market on 
F rid. »v, seated near the head of the river Dcben, on the side 
of a hill, 24 miles E. of Bury St. Edmunds, and tfd N. E. of 
London. Population 

DEBENTURE, s. [from debto, Lat.] a term used at tin* 
custom-house, for a kind of certificate, signed l>v the officers 
of the customs, which entitles a merchant, exporting goods to 
the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 

DEBILE, a. [debi/is, Lat.] weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
impotent; imbecile; deprived of strength. 

To DEBILITATE, v. a. [dthililo, Lat.] to deprive of 
strength; to weaken, or render weak ; to enfeeble. 

DEBILITATION, $. [dttilifutin, Lat.) the act of depriving 
a poison of strength, or rendering him weak. 

DEBI LITY, s. [debifi/as, Lat.] loss of strength ; languor; 
weakness ; feebleness ; want of strength to hear any weight, 
or to accomplish an undertaking; imbecility. 

DEBONAIR, a. [dcbauntvre, Fr.] lively; affable; genteel; 
civil; well-bred; elegant; complaisant; gracious. 

DEBONAIRLY, ad. with an elegant or genteel air ; civilly ; 
sprightly; graciously; complaisant!)'. 

DEBT, dot, s. [debit tun, Lat.] that which erne person 
owes to another. That which any one is obliged to do or 
suffer. 

DEBTF/E, s. one to whom a debt, is due. Obsolete. 

DEBTOR, det-tor, s. [debitor, Lat.] lie that owes another 
money; one who has taken goods of another on trust ; that 
side of an account which contains the articles which a person 
has had on trust. 

DEBULLI TIOX, s. [ dchullitio , Lat.] the bubbling of water 
over the sides of the vessel which contains it. 

DECACU'MINATED, a. [decacuminalus, Lat.] having the 
top or point cut off. 

DECADE, s . [from ctKar, Gr.] a number amounting to, or 
consisting of ten. 

DECADENCY, s. [ decadence , Fr.] decay. 

DF/CAGON, s. [from it xa and ywvia, Or.] in Geometry, a 
plane figure having ten equal sides and angles. 
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DECALOGUE, dek-a-log, s. [ctKuXoyoc, Gr.] the ton 
commandments given by God to Moses. 

DECA'M KKON, s. [from <Yv« and ptpo c» Gr.] a hook, 
discourse, or other matter, divided into ten distinct parts. 

To DECA'M P, v. n. [deca taper, Er.] to shift a camp; to 
remove from a place ; to move off. 

DECAMPMENT, s. the act of moving from a place 1 . 

To I) EC AN T, v. a. j dreanfo, I .at, decanter, Fr.] to pour 
licjiior olf gently by inclination. 

DECANTATION, s. {decantation 9 Fr.] the act of pouring 
liquor off the lees. 

DECA'NTER, s. a bottle of white glass, used to receive 
liquors clear from the lees. 

IV) DKCA'PITATE, v. a. [ dccapito, Lat.] to behead. 

To DECAY, v. n. [dvchcoir, Fr. from dc and cadcrr , Lat.] 
to lose ot its value, substance, strength, or perfection; to 
decline; to be gradually impaired. Actively, to impair, con- 
sume ‘gradually, or waste the substance of a thing. 

DEC AY, s. a gradual loss of substance, qualities, value, 
or perfection; the effects or marks of consumption or decline. 
The cause of decline. Declension from prosperity. 

I ) K( 'A'\ Ell, s. that which causes decay. 

DE'CCA\\ an extensive tract, of country, in Hither India, 
which contains the. provinces of Candeish, Dowlatabad, Visin- 
p n, u\ Golcontla, and the \V. part of Bcrar. Il is hounded on 
the N. hy the liver Nerbudda, by Bengal, and by Baliar; and 
the river Kistua forms its separation on the S. from the 
peninsula ot Hindoostun. All this vast country was once th« 
southern province of the Mogul empire; for tlic Moguls did 
not pass die Kistua till a short period before their filial ex- 
pulsion from the Deccan in 1707. The Ni/um Ally, Souhah 
ul the Deccan, possesses the E. part of Aurungab, the \V. 
part of Berar, the whole of Nundcrc and Feeder, a small part 
ol Ihjapoor, and nearly the whole of llydrahad. These tn- 
ritories, which tire all united, extend about 3«S0 miles from 
N. \V. to S. E. by 300 wide. The capital is Hvdrabad. 

DECEASE, s. I dccesstis, Eat.] death; dopailuie fium 
life. 

To DEC E' ASH, r. v. [decedn, Eat.] to die. 

DECEIT, [decep/to, Eat.] a means by which a thin/ is 
passed upon a person for what it is not, as when falsehood is 
made to pass lor truth. A fraud ; cheat; artifice. 

DECE'ITFUE, a. full of baud or artifice; meaning dif- 
ferent from what a person expresses; not to he confided 
in. 

DECEITFULLY, ad. iu a fraudulent insincere manner. 

DKCEITFUEN ESS, s. the quality of imposing on a person 
to his hurt ; insincerity ; duplicity ; tendency to deceive. 

DECEl'VABEE, a. subject or exposed to fraud or im- 
posture; subject to, or capable of, leading a person into an 
error ; deceitful. 

D EC F.EVA BEE NESS, s. liability to be imposed upon by 
f«ds(* pretences ; liability to deceive. 

To DECEI VE, ?>. a. [dreipio, Eat.] to make a person 
believe something false, or intended to his damage or hurt ; 
to impose on a person’s credulity by false appearances ; to 
lead into an error or mistake. Figuratively, to disappoint. 

DECEI VER, s. one who leads another into a mistake ; one 
who imposes on the credulity of another; a cheat. 

DECEMBER, s. [from decern , Eat. because the tenth 
mouth in ancient, reckoning, the year then beginning in March] 
ihe last or twelfth month of the year, according to the modern 
computation of time. 

DHCE'MPEDAL, a. [from decern and pcs , Lat.] measuring 
ten feet in length ; furnished with ten feet. 

DECE'MVIRATE, s. [ deccmviratus , Lat.] the dignity and 
oflice of the ten governors of Rome, who were appointed to 


rule the commonwealth instead of consuls ; their authority 
subsisted only two years. Any body often men. 

DECEXCE, or DECENCY, s. [decent in, E:it.J a method 
of address or action proper and becoming a poison's sex, 
character, or rank; propriety. Figuratively, mod< sty. 

DKCE'NNARY, s. a tithing. Ji/acLsfum . 

DECENNIAL, a. [from deceunium , Eat.] continuing the 
space often years ; belonging to the tenth war. 

DECEN NOVAE, or DECKNNO VAK Y, n. [from dt cun 
and nnvem , Eat.] relating to the number nineteen. , 

DECENT, a. [deceits, Lat.] becoming; til or suitable; 
neat; grave, not gaudy ; not ostentatious ; not immodest. 

DECENTLY, ad. in a proper manner; consistent with 
character, rank, or the rules of good breeding. Figuiulively, 
modestly. 

DKCEPTIUEEITY, s. [from dierptio , Lat.] liableness to be 
led into any eiror or mistake; liableness to be imposed on. 

DECK FT! BEE, a. liable to be deceived or impost d on. 

DECEPTION, s. | dfcrptio. Eat.] the act or means of im- 
posing on a pel son, or leading him into an error; the stilt? of 
a person imposed on, or in a mistake; a cheat, fraud, or fal- 
lacy, by which a person takes a thing to be what it is 
not. 

DF.CEPTIOFS, a. apt to impose upon; or lead a person 
into an eiror ; deceitful; insincere. 

DECK PT1\ K, a. having the power of deceiving. 

DECEPTUB Y, a. containing the means of imposing on 
tin* credulity of a pci sou ; or of leading him min a mistake. 

DECF/BPT, a. \deu rptns, Eat.] cropped; taktn olf. 

DECK itPTIBEK, a. [from deertpv, Eat.] that ma\ he taken 
off. or eiojip. d. 

I > !■!€ 'E R PTIf )N, .s’, the act of lessening, taking off, pirt- 
iiiL'’. or diuding any thing; the act of cropping. 

i)K( EKT.YTION, .v. [diet rtafio, Eat.] contention; strife. 

DECKSSlON, s. [ du.cs.'sio , Eat.J a depaituie or reuio\ul ; 
a going away. 

To » )1!( 1 LVIi AT, r. a. [dec liar me r, Fr.] to counteract a 
eh snn ; to disenchant. 

'i'o DEC I DE, v. a. [dccido, Eat.] to put an end to, or de- 
li mime, a dispute or event ; to settle a conliou isy. 

DE CI DENCH, s. \dt cidentin, Eat.] the quality of 1>- iug 
shed, or filling off; the act of falling away ; dc« !» n^ion. 

DEt'l DEB, s. one who determines a quanel or cans'.-. 

DECrDFOUS, a. \deehJinn s, Eat. | falling oil'. In Pot n.v, 
applied to leaves, which fall olf at the approaeli of winter ; 
also to the cup or empalemcnt, f illing oil bctEie the blossom, 
as in the cabbage and cuckoo-flower; and to tlu* scetl-u ssi 1, 
tailing oil' lu tore it opens, as in tin* sea-rocket and woad. 

J)E(TDFOl ’SXKSS, s. uplmss to fail. In Dot my, the 
quality of fading or withering e\cry year ; not pen iiiu.il. 

DECIMAL, a. [decinws, Eat.] numbered, multiplied, or 
increasing by lens. Dccimu. Arithmetic is that which com- 
putes by decimal fractious. A decimal fraelitm is that wln.w 
denominator is always one, with one nr moie ( i pliers ; llms 
an unit mav he imagined to be equally divided into ten parts, 
and each of tin sc into ten more ; so that by a continual de- 
cimal subdivision, the unit may he supposed to be divided 
into 10, 100, 1000, Ac. equal parts. E.it denominators of 
this sort of fractions are always known; they are st ldom ix« 
pressed in writing; but the fraetiou is distinguished by a 
point placed before it thus, .6 .40 .MO for The 

same is observed in mixed limnheis, as G78.9 lbr G78 ~j 
G 7.S9 for (i7- 1 ,l w ° 1) G.789 for Gy.A 0 ,,, Ac. And as ciphers 
placed after integers increase their value decimally, so be- 
ing placed before a decimal, they decrease their value de- 
cimally; but being placed before integers, and after fractious, 
neither of them is increased or diminished. 
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cenTh. v * a - [decimo, Lat.] to tithe ; to take the 

••Wng the teothf wCthe^U^?*! 0 ’ tho act of ^thing or 
***7 *«>th Mldiet by lot ,0 ‘ or olh crwi$e; a selection of 
mutiny , y °L for punishment in a general 

TKlTteT ~ * 8 ' T ° “ 

ciphers. * S ' 0ne w ^° ex P^ a * n s any thing written in 

or^V&renc?^V’ ^ dec “ M) ’ ^ at -l determination of a dispute 
or dtfterence; tlte result of an event. In ScoUand it is used 

tor a narrative, or report, of the proceedings of the court of 
session there. 


DECISIVE, a. having the power of determining a difFer- 
ence; or settling the result of an event that is uncertain. 

DECISIVELY, ad. in a conclusive manner, so as to end a 
dispute, or determine the fate of an undertaking. 

DECISIVENESS, s. the power of determining any dif- 
ference, or settling any event. 

DECTSORY, a. able to determine or put beyond dispute. 

To DECK, v . a. [ decken , Belg.] to cover by way of orna- 
ment. To adorn with dress ; to embellish ; to array. 

DECK, s. [from dccken, Belg.] the planked floor of a ship 
from stem to stern, whereon the guns arc laid, and the men 
walk to and fro. Great ships have three decks, 1st, 2d, and 
3d, counting from the lowermost. Half-duck reaches from 
the main-mast to the stern of the ship. Quarter-deck is that 
aloft the steerage, reaching to the round-house. Flush-deck 
is that which lies even in a right line fore and aft, from stem 
to stern. A rope-deck is made of cordage interwoven and 
stretched over a vessel, through which they may annoy ail 
enemy that boards them. It is only used in small vessels 
that have no deck. 

DE'CKKR, s. a dresser; one who adorns; one who covers 
a table or lays a cloth. In sea-language, it is used in speak- 
ing of the number of decks a ship has; as a two-decker , or 
a three-decker . 


DECKING, s. ornament.; finery. 

To DECLATM, v. a. [declamo, I.at.] to speak in a florid 
manner, like an orator, or rhetorician ; to speak much against 
a thing ; to run a thing down, used with c njainst . 

DECLAI MANT, or DECLAIM ER, .v.‘ one who makes a 
florid speech in order to fire the imagination, or move the 
passions; an orator. 

DECLAMATION, s. [dcclamatio, Lat.] a florid or rhetorical 
discourse addressed to the passions, Figuratively, an osten- 
tatious display of rhetoric or oratory. 

DECLAMA'TOR, s. [Lat.] one who speaks against a thing, 
person, or opinion; a declaimcr; an orator; a rhetorician; 
Seldom used. 

DECLA MATORY, a. [ dedamatorius , Lat.] relating to the 
practice of declaiming ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician ; 
appealing to the passions; merely rhetorical flourish. 

DECLARABLE^. that may be declared ; capable of proof. 

DECLARATION, s. [declaration, Fr.] the discovery of a 
thing by words ; explanation ; affirmation. In Law, tlie 
shewing forth, or laying out an action personal in any suit ; 
sometimes used both for personal and real actions. 

DECLARATIVE, a. explaining; making proclamation; 
express ; explanatory. 

DKCLARATORILY, ad. in the form of a declaration; not 
in a decretory form. 

DECLARATORY, a. expressive; affirmative. 

To DECLARE, v. a. [ dcclaro , Lat.] to explain, or free from 


obscurity. To make known ; to manifest; to publish or pro- 
claim. To shew in open view. 

DECLAREMENT, s. discovery; declaration; testimony. 

DECLARER, s . one who makes any thing known. 

DECLENSION, s . [ declinatio , Lat.] a gradual decay or de- 
crease from a greater degree of strength or power to a less ; 
descent ; declination or declivity. In Grammar, the variation 
of the last syllable of a noun, whilst it continues to signify 
the same thing under different relations. 

DECLI NABLE, a . having a variety of endings, according 
to the different relations it stands for. 

DECLINATION, s. [declinatio, Lat.] descent; a change 
from a more to a less perfect state; decay; the act of bend- 
ing down. Declension. A variation from a perpendicular or 
right line ; an oblique direction ; variation from u fixed point, 
such as that of the needle from the north. In Astronomy, the 
distance of the sun, moon, planet, or star, from the equator, 
cillicr north or south. In Grammar, the inflexion, or declin- 
ing a noun through all its various terminations. Declination 
of a plane, in Dialing, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime vertical circle, if 
counted from east to west, or between the meridian and plane, 
if reckoned from north to south. 

DECLINATOR, or DECLINATORY, s. an instrument 
used in Dialing, to determine the declination, rcclinalion, and 
inclination of planes. 

To DECLI NE, v. n. [declino, Lat.] to bend or lean down- 
ward. Figuratively, to deviate; to run into obliquities; to go 
astray; to shun, or avoid to do a thing ; to sink; to he im- 
paired ; to decay. Acrively, to bend downward ; to shun ; to 
elude the force of an argument; to mention all the different 
terminations of a declinable word. 

DECLI NE, s. decay, owing either to ago, time, disease, or 
other causes. Diminution ; consumption. 

DECLI NING, part, bending or leaning downward. In 
Botany, bent like a bow with the arch downwards, as the 
seed-vessel of the watercress. 

DECLI VITY, s. [dediritas, Lat.] gradual descent of a hill, 
or other eminence; inclination downward. 

DECLIVOUS, a. [deeliris, Lat.] gradually descending. 

To DECO CT, v. a. [decoct urn, Lat.] to prepare for use by 
boiling ; to digest in hot water. In Pharmacy, to boil in 
water, so as to draw out the strength or virtue of a thing ; to 
boil till it. grows thick. 

DECO'CTIBLE, a. that may he boiled, or prepared by boil- 
ing; capable of decoction. 

DECO'CTION, s. [from decoctum , Lat.] the act of boiling 
any thing to extract its virtues. Figuratively, the strained 
liquor of a plant, or other ingredient, boiled in water. 

DECO'CTURE, . 9 . a preparation or substance formed from 
boiling ingredients in water ; a decoction. 

DECOLLATION, s. [dccollatio, Lat.] the act of be- 
heading. 

To DECOMPOSE, v.a. [decomposer, Fr.] to decompound; 
to dissolve ; to resolve a compound into its simple parts. 

DECOMPO'SITE, a. [ dccompositus , Lat.] compounded a 
second time ; compounded of a thing already compounded. 

DECOMPOSITION, s. [from dccompositus, Lat.] the act 
of compounding things which were compounded before. 

To DECOMPO'UND, v.a. [decompono, Lat.] to compose 
of things already compounded; to compound a second time, 
to form by a second composition; to decompose. 

DECOMPO'UND, a. composed of words, things, or idea*, 
already compounded ; compounded a second time. 

DF/CORAMENT, s. ornament; embellishment. 

To DECORATE, v. a. [ decora , Lat.] to set off or adorn 
with ornaments ; to embellish ; to beautify. 
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DECORATION, s. an ornament, or thing: which, by being 
added, gives both grace and beauty to another. 

DECORATOR, $. one who adorns or embellishes. 

DKCO'ROUS, a. [decorus, Lat.] suitable or agreeable to, 
the character, dignity, or perfections, of a person or thing ; 
becoming; decent; proper; befitting; seemly. 

To DECO RTICATE, v . a. [ dccortico , Lat.] to strip off the 
bark or husk ; to peel. 

DECORTICATION, s. the uct of stripping a thing of its 
bark or husk. 

DKCO'RUM, [Lat.] decency ; behaviour suitable to the 
character and abilities of a person, consisting likewise of a due 
observance of the established rules of politeness. 

To DECO Y, v. «. [from hoc ij, Lelg.] to lure or entice into 
a cage ; to draw into a snare ; to entrap. Figuratively, to 
seduce a person by allurements. 

DECO Y, s. a place adapted for drawing wild fowl into 
snares. Figuratively, allurement; temptation; snare. A 
decoy duck is one that is trained to bring others into a snare. 

To DECRE'ASK, v. ?/. [c/ccrcsco, Lat.] to become less 
either in length, weight, force, or bulk; to be diminished. Ac- 
tively, to make less ; to diminish. 

DECREASE, s. the state of growing less; decay. In 
Astronomy, the wain; this change made in tlie face of the 
moon from its full till it returns to full again. 

To DECREE, v. n. [dccrctum, l*at.] to establish by law; 
to resolve. Actively, to assign, or dispose of a thing by law. 

DECREE, y, \devretum, Lat.] a law ; an edict ; an esta- 
blished rule ; the determination of a suit. In ('anon Law, an 
ordinance enacted by the pope himself, by and with the advice 
of his cardinals in council assembled, without being consulted 
by any one thereon. 

DECREMENT, s . [decrement urn, Lat.] decrease ; the state 
of becoming less ; the quantity lost by decreasing. 

DECREPIT, a. [decrepit us, Lat.] wasted, worn out, and 
enfeebled by age ; in the last stage of decay. 

To DECREPITATE, v. a. \drcnpo , Lat ] to calcine salts 
on the fire till they cease to crackle or make a noise. 

DECREPITATION, s. the crackling noise made by salt 
when put over the lire in a crucible. 

DKCRK FITNESS, or DECREPITUDE, *. the weakness 
attending old age ; the last stage of decay. 

DECRESCENT, part . [decrcsccus, Lat.] becoming less ; in 
a state of decay ; being in a state of decrease. 

DECRETAL, a. [from dccrctum , Lat.] appertaining, be- 
longing, or relating to a decree. A decretal epistle is that 
which the pope decrees, either by himself, or by the advice of 
cardinals, on his being consulted thereon by some particular 
|K?rson. 

DECRETAL, s. a letter or rescript of the pope, by which 
some point in the ecclesiastical law is solved or determined ; a 
book of decrees or laws ; a body of laws. 

DECRETIST, s one who studies or professes the know- 
ledge of decretals. 

DECRETORY, a . judicial; final; decisive; critical; in 
which there is some definitive event. 

DKCRI'AL, s . the endeavouring to lessen any thing in the 
esteem of the public ; censure; condemnation. 

To DECRY', v. a. [deader, Fr.] to censure, blame, or in- 
veigh against a thing ; to blame clamorously ; to endeavour 
to lessen the esteem the public has for a thing. 

DECU MI3ENCK, or DECU'MBENCY, s. [from decumbo , 
Lat.] the act or posture of lying down. 

DECU'MBITURE, s . [decumbo, Lat.] the time at which a 
person takes his bed in a disease. In Astrology, a scheme of 
the heavens erected for that time, by which the prognostics of 
recovery or death are discovered. 


DECUPLE, s. [< decuplus , Lat.] tenfold; the same number 
repeated ten times. 

DECURION, s . [decurio, Lat.] an officer who had the 
command of ten persons. 

DECU11SION, s. [decursus, Lat.] the act of running or 
flowing down. 

DECURTATION, s. [decurtatio, Lat.] the act of cutting 
short, or shortening. 

To DECU'SSATE, v. a. [i decusso , Lat.] to intersect, or cross 
at right angles. 

DECUSSATION, s. the act of crossing, or the state of 
being crossed at right angles ; the point at which two lines 
cross each other. 

DE DDINGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, with a market 
on Saturday, seated on a rising ground, in a fertile soil, lh‘ 
miles N. of Oxford, and GO \V. N. W. of London. Pop. 207 H. 

To DEDE'CORATE, v. a. [< dedecoro , Lat.] to disgrace ; to 
bring a reproach upon. 

DEDECORATION, s. the act of disgracing ; disgrace. 

DEDE CORO US, a, [from dedeens , La*.] disgraceful ; re- 
proachful. 

DEDKNTl'TION, s. [de and dtntilio , Lat.] loss or shedding 
of the teeth. 

DE'DUAM, a town of Essex, with a market on Tuesday, 
and a manufacture of baize. It has one old large church, 
which has a remarkably fine steeple, of the Gothic order, and 
a great deal of carved work about it, but much injured by 
time; here are also a free grammar-school, endowed by queen 
Elizabeth; a presbyterian meeting-house; and three very 
good schools. It is seated on the Stowr, 8 miles N. N. E. ol 
Colchester, and 58 N. E. of London. Population 177n. 

To DE DICATE, v. a. [ dedteo, Lat.] to de\ote ; consecrate; 
or set aside a thing for divine uses. Figuratively, to appro- 
priate peculiarly to a design or purpose ; to inscribe to a 
patron. 

DEDICATED, part, or a. [ dedicates , I .at.] appropriated or 
devoted to a particular use; consecrated. 

DEDICATION, s. [didientio, Lat.] the act of consecrating 
or appropriating some place or thing solely to divine uses ; the 
address of an author to his patron. 

DEDICATOR, s. one who inscribes a work to a patron. 

DEDICATORY, a. composing, belonging to, or in the 
style of a dedication ; complimcntal ; adulatory. 

DEDl'TION, 6'. [dfditio, Lat.J the act of surrendering to an 
enemy 

To DEDUCE, v. a. [deduce, Lat.] to describe in a conti- 
nual or connected series, so that one thing shall introduce 
another; to infer by reason from certain propositions which are 
premised; to subtract; to deduct. 

DEDUCEMENT. s. that which is collected or inferred 
from any premises ; deduction ; consequential proposition. 

DEDU'CIBLK, a, to be inferred or discovered from prin- 
ciples laid down ; consequential. 

DKDU'CIVE, a. performing the act of deduction; inferring 
or collecting from principles or propositions already laid down ; 
resulting bv consequence. 

To DEDUCT, r. a . [deduce, I .at.] to' subtract, or take 
away ; to cut off; to reduce ; to separate. 

DEDU CTION, s. [deduct io, Lat.] a consequence or in- 
ference drawn by reason from some principle* laid down ; that 
which is subtracted or taken away, from any sum, number, 
&c. Defalcation. 

DEDU CTIVE, a. that may be deduced or inferred from 
any proposition laid down or premised ; deducible. 

DEDU CTIVELY, ad. by way of inference, or collecting 
one truth from another ; consequentially. 

DEE , a river of N. Wales and Cheshire, which rise* 
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near Pemble Moor, in Merionethshire, crosses the county of 
Denbigh, separating it from Cheshire. and runs into the Irish 
Channel about 15 miles N. W. of Chester, and to which city 
it is navigable from near Kllrsmcre in Shropshire. At Chester 
the continuity of the navigation is broken by a ledge of rocks, 
which run across the bed of the river, and cause a kind of 
cascade ; from hence it Hows to the sea, a broad sandy 
estuary, dividing Cheshire from Flintshire. By embankments, 
however, made here of late years, much laud has been gained 
from tile tide, and a narrower, but deeper channel, fitter for 
navigation, has been formed from Chester, half way to the 
sea. — Also, two livers of Scotland ; one rises in the mountains 
of Mar-Inn st, and enters the (ionium ocean below Aberdeen ; 
and the other is in Kirkcudbrightshire, and runs into the Irish sea. 

DEED, s. [dad, Sax.] an action, or thing done ; an ex- 
ploit; written evidence of any legal act ; fact; reality. 

DEF/DLESS, a. inactive; without doing any thing. 

To DEEM, v. n. f part, deemed, formerly de.mpt ; dr man , 
Sax.] to judge ; to think ; to determine on due consideration. 

DEEMSTER, or DEMPSTER, s. [from deem\ a judge; a 
word still used in Guernsey and Jersey. 

DEEP, a. [drop, Sax.] that has length measured down- 
ward from its surface ; descending far; profound. Applied to 
situation, low; below the surface, or measured from the sur- 
face downwards. Figuratively, piercing far; far from the en- 
trance. “ Drop ambush’d in her silent den.” Dri/d. Not to 
be discovered at first sight; not obvious. “The sense lies 
deep." Locke . Sagacious, penetrating, profound, learned. 
“ He’s meditating with two deep divines.* Shaft. Artful, 
grave. Dark, applied to colours. 

DEEP, s. [dirpte, Bolg.] the sea. Joined to jiiyht, the most 
advanced and stillest part thereof; midnight. 

To DEE PEN, v. a. to sink far below the surface. Applied 
to colours, to darken ; to cloud ; to make a shade darker. 
To increase the dolcfulncss of a sound. 

DFKPISG, or MA UKKT- DEEP IX G, a town of Lin- 
colnshire, with a market on Thursday, seated on the river 
Welland, in a fenny ground, 6 miles E. of Stamford, and 90 
N. of London Population 1091. 

DEEPLY, ad. to a great distance below the surface ; with 
great study, application, and penetration, opposed to superfi- 
cial/*/. Sorrowfully ; profoundly; with a great degree 1 of sor- 
row, melancholy, or sadness, when used with words expressing 
grief. In a high degree ; excessively; vastly. 

DEEP-MOUTHED, a. having a hoarse, loud voice, or 
uttering a hollow, loud sound. 

PEEP-MIJ'SING, a. contemplative; lost in thought. 

DEEPNESS, s . distance or space measured from the sur- 
faee downwards ; profundity- Sagacity; subtlety. 

DEER, s. [ deor , Sax.] in Natural History, a class of ani- 
mals, the males of which have their heads adorned with branch- 
ing horns, and are kept for hunting; when killed, their flesh 
is called venison; and their species are various. 

To DEFACE, v. a. [dr fa ire, Fr,] to destroy; to raze; to 
ruin ; to disfigure ; to spoil. 

DEFACEMENT, s . the act of disfiguring ; violation. 

DEFA'CER, s . otic who destroys or disfigures any thing. 

I)E EA'CTO, s. something actual and in fact, or really ex- 
isting, in contradistinction to dc jure, where a thing is only so 
in justice, hut not in fact. 

DEFAI'LANCK, s. [defaillancr, Fr.] failure; miscarriage; 
disappointment. Not in use. 

To DEFA LCATE, v. a. [difnh/uer, Fr.] to cut or lop off; 
to take away or abridge part of a person's pension or salary. 
Most commonly applied to money ailairs. 

DEFALCATION, $. diminution; abridgement of any cus- 
tomary allowance ; abatement. 


To DEFA'LK, v. a. to lop or cut off; to abridge. 

DEFAMATION, s . [from defimo , Lat.] the speaking slan- 
derous words of another, for which the slanderer is punish- 
able according to the nature of the offence, either by action at 
common law, or in the ecclesiastical court. Synon. There 
are those accustomed to detraction who would ily the thoughts 
of defamation, little imagining that both are equally bad, be- 
ing two different means, only working to the same end. 

DEFA'M ATORY, a. tending to lessen the character, or 
ruin the reputation, of another; calumnious; libellous. 

To DEFAME, r. a. [ drfarno , Lat.] to utter words against 
a person or thing, with an intent to lessen his reputation, or 
render it infamous ; to calumniate ; to libel, to traduce. 

DEFA'MER, s. one who asserts things injurious to the repu- 
tation of another, with an intention to render him infamous. 

To DKFA'TIGATE, v . a . [d*fatigo % Lat.] to weary ; to tire. 

DEFATIG ATION, s. [defat it/ atio, Lat.] weariness; fatigue. 

DEFAULT, s. [drfaut, Fr. J omission of what ought to he 
done; neglect; fault. In Law, it is a non-appearance in a 
court at a day assigned. If a plaintiff fails to appear at hi> 
trial he is nonsuited ; if a defendant makes default , judgment 
will go against him by default. Jurors making default in 
their appearance, are to lose and forfeit issue. 

To DEFAULT, v. a. to fail, or not to perforin something 
promised or contracted. 

DEFAULTER, s. one that makes a default. 

DEFE'ASANCK, s. [dejuisancc, Fr.] the not. of annulling, 
or rendering a contract void; abrogation ; defeat. 

DEFEASIBLE, a. [from dffaire, Fr.] that may be annulled, 
abrogated, set aside, or made void. 

DEFE'AT, s. (from defaire, Fr.] the overthrow of an army ; 
an act of destruction ; deprivation. 

To DEFE'AT, v. a. to beat, to overthrow an army. Figu- 
ratively, to frustrate; to disappoint; to undo; to abolish. 

DEFEATURE, s. the act of disfiguring, or spoiling the 
features of a person. Overthrow; defeat. Not in use. 

To DF/FECATE, r. a. [ defepco , Lat.) to purge, or clear 
liquors from dregs or sourness ; to cleanse; to purify. Figu- 
ratively, to clear truth from any thing which renders it obscure ; 
to purify from any gross mixture ; to brighten. 

DEFECATE, a. [def acutes, Lat.] cleared, or purified from 
lees or foulness. 

DEFECATION, s. [defreatio, I/at.] the act of clearing or 
purifying from foulness ; purification. 

DEFECT, s. [defcctvSj Lat.] the absence of something 
which a thing ought, to have; failing; want; a mistake or 
error, applied to the constitution. A fault, applied to moral 
conduct. In Astronomy, applied to the eclipsed part of the 
sun or moon. Synon. Fault includes relation to the maker ; 
so that while it implies some real want in the finishing of the 
work, it denotes also that it was owing to the workman. De- 
fect expresses something imperfect in the thing, without any 
relation to the maker of it. 

To DEFECT, v. n. [defectum, Lat..] to he deficient. 

DEFECTIBI'LITY, s . the state of failing ; deficiency; im- 
perfection. 

DEFF/CTIBLE, a. imperfect; deficient; wanting in some- 
thing which a thing ought to have. Liable to defect. 

DEFECTION, s. [defcctio, Lat.] failure; want; apostacy ; 
rebellion ; revolt. 

DEFECTIVE, a. [defect ivns, Lat..] not having all the qua- 
lities or powers which are requisite ; faulty; blameable. De- 
fective nouns , or verbs, in Grammar, are such as have not 
some cases, numbers, persons, tenses, or moods. 

DEFECTIVENESS, s. wanting something which a person 
or thing ought to have ; u state of imperfection. 

DEFENCE, s. [defensio, Lat.] the method used to sc- 
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cure a person against the attack of an enemy; guard ; pro- 
tection; security; resistance; vindication; exculpation; jus- 
tification ; or the reply made by a person in order to clear 
himself from a crime laid to his charge?. 

DEFENCELESS, a. destitute of the means of repuls- 
ing; unguarded; unarmed; naked. Impotent; unable to 
resist. 

To DEFEND, v. a. [defendo, Lai.] to protect; to sup- 
port ; to secure ; to forbid. To vindicate or justify. To main- 
tain a place or cause against those that attack it. 

DEFE'N DABLE, or DEFE'NDIBI.K, a. defensible; that 
may be maintained or secured against the attacks of an enemy; 
that may be vindicated or justified. 

DEFE'N DAN T, a. defensive; fit for defence. 

DEFEN DANT, .v. In? that endeavours to beat off an 
enemy, or to hinder a place from falling into his hands ; a 
defender. In Law, the person prosecuted or sued. 

DEFENDER, $, [old Fr.] one who protects a place or 
person against an enemy; a champion; one who endeavours 
to answer the objections raised against any truth or doctrine; 
a vindicator. Defender of the Faith , a title peculiar to the 
king of Great Britain, first given by Pope Leo X. to Henry 
VI 11. for writing against Luther. 

DEFENSATIVK, s. that which is made use of to secure 
a person or place against the attack of an enemy ; defence ; 
guard. In Surgery, a bandage, plaister, or the like, used to 
secure a wound from outward violence. 

DEFENSIBLE, a . capable of resisting an enemy; vindi- 
cating from any crime or aspersion ; justifiable. 

DEFE NSIVE, a. [(life naif Fr.]. proper for defence. 

DEFENSIVE, s. safeguard ; state of defence. 

DEFE NSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to guard against 
the designs or attacks of an enemy. 

To DEFER, v. u. [dijf'ero, Lat.] to put off; to delay. To 
refer to another’s judgment j from defer er. 

DEFERENCE, s. [i deference , Fr.] regard or respect paid 
to rank, age, or superior talents; complaisance; submission. 

DEFERENT, a. [deferens, Lat.] that carries or conveys. 
In Anatomy, applied to certain vessels in the body, serving 
for the conveyance of humours from one part to another. 

DF/FERENT, s. that which carries ; that which conveys. 

DEFERMENT, s. delay; procrastination. 

DEFER RER, s. one given to put things off; a delayer. 

DEFl'ANCE, s. [Fr.] a challenge or call upon a person to 
make good an accusation ; contemptuous disregard. 

DEFl'CIENCE, or DEFI CIENCY, *. [from dejicio , Lat.] 
the want of something which a person or thing should have ; 
an imperfection, or defect ; failing. 

DE1TC1ENT, a. [deficicns, Lat.] imperfect; defective; 
wanting. Deficient Numbers , in Arithmetic, are those num- 
bers, whose parts, added together, make less than the integer, 
whose parts they are. 

DEFIER, s. a challenger; a contemner; one who dares 
a person to make good a charge. 

To DEFl'LE, v. a. [ycfylan, Sax.] to render a thing foul, 
unclean or impure ; to pollute; to corrupt, to violate. 

To DEFl'LE, r. n, [defiler, Fr.] to march or separate in 
files, applied to an army. 

DEFILE, s . [defile, Fr.] a narrow pass, where few men 
can march abreast ; a lane. 

DEFI'LEMENT, s . that which renders a thing foul ; that 
which pollutes or corrupts the virtue of a person. 

DEFl'LER, s. one who pollutes the chastity of a person. 

DEFINABLE, a . that may be defined, or ascertained. 

To DEFINE, v. a . [ dejinto, Lat.] to explain a thing or 
word by the enumeration of its properties or qualities, so as 
to distinguish it from every thing of the same kind. 


DEFl'NER, s. a person who explains the nature of a thing 
or word by enumerating all its properties. 

DEFINITE, a. [t/efinifus, Lat.] exact, certain, limited, 
bounded., In Grammar, it is an article that has a precise de- 
termined signification ; such as the article the in the English, 
le and In in French, &c. which fix and ascertain the noun 
they belong to, to some particular, as, the.hiny , le rot ; where- 
as the quality of /tiny , de roi, the articles of and de mark 
nothing precise, and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITENESS, s. certainty; limitedness. 

DEFINITION, s. [dejinitio, Lat.] an enumeration of all 
the simple ideas of which a complex word or idea consists. 
In Rhetoric, a short explanation of a thing. 

DEFI'NITIVE, a. [defi nitwits, Lat.] express; positive; 
decisive ; free from ambiguity, doubt, or uncertainty. 

DEFI NITIVELY, ad. in a positive, express, or decisive 
manner. 

DKFI'NITIVENESS, s. decisiveness; or a slate free from 
ambiguity or doubt. 

DEFLAGRABl'LITY, s. [from deflayro, Lat.] the quality 
of taking, fire and burning entirely away. 

DEFLA'GRABLE, a. [from dtfiayro, Lat.] having the 
quality of wasting away wholly in lire; combustible. 

DEFLAGRATION, s. [dc flay ratio, Lat.] destruction by 
fire. In Chemistry, the act of setting fire to a thing, which 
will bum till it is entirely consumed ; combustion. 

To DEFLECT, v. n . [dfjleclo, Lat.] to turn aside from its 
due direction; to bend ; to deviate from a right line. 

DEFLECTION, s. [from diflecto , Lat.] the act of devi- 
ating or turning aside from its proper course or direction. 

DEFLEXURE, s. [from deflecto, Lat.] a bending down- 
wards ; the act or state of a thing turned aside. 

DEFLORATION, s. [from d^Jlora/ns, Lat.] the act of 
violating the chastity of a virgin. A selection. 

To DEFLO'UR, v. a. [< dejlorer , Fr.] to deprive of flowers. 
Figuratively, to violate a virgin ; to take away the beauty or 
grace of a thing ; to select or epitomize. 

DKFLOTJRER, s. a ravisher ; or one who violates the chas- 
tity of a virgin. 

DEFLUOUS a. \drfhnts % I.at.J that flows down; that falls off 

DEFLU'X, or DKFLU'XION, s. [dejluxio. Lat.] the act of 
flowing clown; the flow of humours downward. 

DEFOEDA'TION, s. [f Vom defad its, Lat.] .the act of ren- 
dering foul and filthy ; pollution. 

To DEFO RCE, r. a. to keep out of the possession of land 
by deforcement. 

DEFO RCEMENT, s. in Law, the act of withholding lands 
or tenements from the tight owner. 

To DEFO'RM, r. a. [deform o, Lat.] to disfigure, or spoil 
the beauty or shape of any thing; to make disagreeable to the 
sight. To dishonour; to make ungraceful. 

DEFO'RM, a. ugly; disfigured ; of an irregular form. 

DEFORMATION, s. [deformation Lat.] the act of spoiling 
the shape or beauty of a tiling, or making it disagreeable to 
the sight. 

DEFO'RM ED, a. [< deformis , Lat.] void of symmetry of 
parts, straightness of shape, or pleasingtfbss of appearance ; 
disfigured; crooked; ugly. Base; disgiaceful. 

DEFO'RM KDLY, ad. in an ugly manner. 

DEFO'RM EI)N ESS, s. ugliness; a disagreeable form. 

DEFORMITY, s. [deformitas, Lat.] the appearance of a 
thing which has lost its beauty, gracefulness, or regularity. 
Ridiculousness. Figuratively, deviation from the standard of 
moral perfection and obedience; iricguhirity. 

DEFO'RSOR, s. [from farceur , ‘Fr.] one that overcomes 
and casts out by force. A law term. 

To DEFRA UD, v. a. [defraudo, Lat.]lo deprive a person 
3 X 
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of his property by some false appearance, fraud, or trick ; to 
cheat to cozen ; to swindle ; to beguile. 

DEFRAUDATION, s. [ defraudo , Lat.] privation by 
fraud. 

DEFRAU'DER, s. a person who deprives another of what 
belongs to him, by some trick or false appearance ; a 
knave. 

To DEFRAY, r. a . [defrayer, Fr.] to pay or discharge 
expenses ; to satisfy. 

DEFRA'YER, s. one that discharges expenses. 

DEFRAYMENT, s. the payment of expenses. 

DEFT, a. [</«r/7, Sax.] neat; handsome; spruce; proper. 
Dexterous. Sprightly; nimble; active. 

DEFTLY, ad. in a skilful manner. Obsolete. 

DEFU'NlT, a. ]defunctus, Lat.] dead; expired. 

DEFU NCT, s. one who is dead. 

To DEFY', r. a. [dc/icr, Fr.] to challenge to fight; to treat 
with contempt ; to slight ; to disdain ; to renounce. 

DEFY'ER, s. a challenger; one that invites to tight ; more 
properly defier. 

DEGENERACY, s. [dcgcncratio, Lat.] the acting unwor- 
thy of one’s ancestors. Figuratively, the leaving of a moral 
conduct for an immoral one ; meanness. 

To DEGENERATE, v. n. [degenerare, Lat.] to fall from 
the reputation or virtues of one’s ancestors ; to sink from 
a noble to a base state. To grow wild or base, applied to 
vegetables. 

DEGENERATE, a. [dcgcncratus, Lat.] unlike one’s an- 
cestors in virtues ; unworthy ; corrupted ; having lost its 
value. 

DEGKNERATKNESS, s. corruption, depravity. 

DEGENERATION, s. a deviation from the virtues of one’s 
ancestors ; a sinking from a state of excellence to one of less 
worth. The thing or person degenerated. 
DKGE'NEROUSLY, ad. basely, meanly. 

To DEG LIJTI NATE, r. a. [tighter, Fr.] to unglue or 
soften. 

DEGLUTINA'TION, s. the act of ungluing or softening. 

DEGLUTITION, s. [dcglutio, Lat.] the act or power of 
swallowing. 

DEGRADATION, s. [degradation, Fr.] the act of de- 
priving a man of any otlice, employ or dignity Figuratively, 
depravation, or a change from a more perfect aud honourable 
to a low and mean slate. In Painting, the lessening and con- 
fusing of the figures in a picture or landscape, as they w ould 
appear to the eye at a supposed distance. 

To DEGRADE, v. a. [dnjrader, Fr.] to deprive a person 
of any office or dignity ; to lessen the value of a thing. 

DEGRAVA'TION, s. [from degravatus , Lat.] the act of 
making heavy. 

DEGREE, s. [dry re, Fr.] quality, rank, condition, or dig- 
nity; state or condition of a tiling, which may be either 
heightened or lowered, increased or diminished; measure; 
proportion ; or q nan lily ; a step or preparation to a thing ; 
gradation. lii Arithmetic, a degree consists of three places 
of figures, comprehending units, tens, and hundreds ; so three 
hundred and sixty-five is a degree. In Geometry, the 3G0th 
part of the circumference of a circle. In Chemistry, a greater 
or less intenr.encss of heat. In Canon Law, an interval of 
kinship, from whence nearness or remoteness of blood are 
computed. In Music, the little intervals which compose the 
concords. In the University, a dignity or title conferred on 
persons who arc of a certain standing, and have performed the 
exercises required by the statutes, which entitles them to cer- 
tain privileges, precedence, &c. 

BY DEGREE'S, ad. gradually; by little and little. 

DEGUSTA'TION, s. [degustatio, Lat ] a tasting. 


To DEHO'RT, t>. a. [< dehortor , Lat.] to dissuade; to advise 
to the contrary. 

DEHORTATION, s . [from dehortor , Lat.] a dissuasion; 
arguments used to keep a person from assenting to any doc- 
trine, or from committing any action. 

DEIIO'RTATORY, a. belonging to dissuasion. 

DEHO'RTER, r. a dissuader. 

DEIC1DE, s . [from dens and credo, Lilt.] the crime of 
murdering a deity or god — applied only to the death of our 
blessed Saviour. 

To DEJECT, v. a. [drjicio, Lat.] to cast down, or render 
sorrowful or melancholy. To throw clown; to debase. 

DEJECTED, part . or a . [deject us, Lat.] cast down; af- 
flicted with some disappointment ; mournful; melancholy. 

DEJECTEDLY, ad. in a dull, sorrowful, or mournful 
manner; sadly; heavily. 

DEJECTEDNESS, s. the state of a person who is grieved 
and cast down on account of some great loss or disappoint- 
ment. Lowness of spirits. 

DEJECTION, s. [ dejcctio , Lat.] a lowness of spirits; 
affliction; loss, or an impaired state. Synox. Dejection is 
commonly caused by great affliction, and is too often a state 
of despair. Melancholy is generally the effect of constitution, 
its cloudy ideas overpower and banish all that are cheerful. 
Low-spiritedness is involuntary, and often proceeds from a 
weakness of nerves ; excess of joy, fatigue, bad digestion, 
will occasion it. Dulness , on the contrary, is voluntary, it 
arises frequently from discontent, disappointment, and from 
any other circumstance that may displease the mind. 

DEJE'CTURE, s. the excrement. 

DEJERATION, s. [from dejeru , Lat.] a taking of a solemn 
oath. 

DEIFICATION, s. [Fr.] the act of ascribing divine honours 
to a person, and worshipping him as a god. 

DEI FORM, a. [from deus and forma , Lat.] of a god-like 
form. 

To DEIFY, v. a. [deifier, Fr.] to make a god; to adore as 
a god ; to rank among the deities. Figuratively, to praise 
too much ; to extol a person unbecoming a mortal. 

To DEIGN, v. 71 . [ daigner , Fr.] to condescend ; to vouch- 
safe. Actively, to grant a favour ; to permit. 

DEIGNING, s. a condescension ; permission; granting a 
favour ; a vouchsafing ; a thinking worthy. 

To DEl'NTEGRATE, v . a. [de and integro, Lat.] to take 
from the whole ; to spoil ; to diminish. 

DE'IFAROUS, a. [deiparus, Lat.] that brings forth a god : 
an epithet applied to the Blessed Virgin. 

DEISM, s . [deisme, Fr.] the doctrine or opinion of those 
who own the belief of a God, but deny his having ever given, 
or the probability of his ever giving, a revelation. 

DE'iST, s . [dciste, Fr.] a person who believes the existence 
of God, but denies all revelation in general. 

DEI'STICAL, a. belonging to the opinion of one who denies 
all revealed religion. 

DF/1TY, 8 . [deltas, Lat.] divinity ; the nature and essence 
of God ; an idol or supposed divinity ; an heathen god. 

DELACERATION*, s. [from delacero, Lat.] a tearing in 

pieces. 

DELACIIRYMATION, s. [< delachrymatio , Lat.] a falling 
down of the humours ; the waterishness of the eyes ; or a 
weeping much. 

DELACTATION, s. ]delactatio f Lat.] a weaning from the 
breast. 

DELA'PSED, part, [delapsus, Lat.] in Physic, beuring or 
falling down, as of the uterus, &c. 

To DELATE, v. a. [from detains , Lat.] to carry ; to con- 
vey. To accuse ; to inform against. 
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DELAT ION, 8. the act of carrying or conveying. An ac- 
cusation, charge, impeachment, or information. 

BELATOR, s. [delator, Lat.] an accuser or informer. 

DE' LAW ARE, one of the United States of North Ame- 
rica, bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, on the E. by Dela- 
ware river and bay; and on the S. and W. by Maryland. It 
is about 92 miles long and 24 broad ; and, in 1 820, the inha- 
bitants were computed at 77, .000. In many parts it is un- 
healthy ; being seated on a peninsula, the land is low and flat, 
which occasions the waters to stagnate, and subjects the inha- 
bitants to intermittent fevers. It is divided into the counties 
of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. Delaware River, rises near 
the Katskill Mountains, in the state of New York, and in its 
course separates the state of Pennsylvania from those of New 
York and New Jersey, and a few miles below Philadelphia se- 
parates the state of Delaware from Jersey, till it loses itself in 
Delaware Bay. From the mouth of the Bay to Philadelphia, 
a course of 118 miles, it is navigable for large vessels. Dela- 
warc Bay, is GO miles long, from Cape Hculopcn to the en- 
trance of the river Delaware at Bombay Hook. It is so wide 
in some parts, that a ship in the middle of it can scarcely be 
seen from the shore, and the Capes Hcnlopcn and May are 
20 miles apart. 

To DELA'Y, v. a . [delayer, Fr.] to defer or put off the 
doing of a thing till another time ; to procrastinate ; to hin- 
der; to frustrate. Ncuterly, to stop; to cease from ac- 
tion. 

DELA'Y, s. the act of deferring or putting off the perform- 
ance of an act to some other time ; procrastination ; lingering 
inactivity ; supineness. Figuratively, a stay ; a stop. 

DKLA'YER, s. one who defers the doing a thing; a putter 
off; a procrastinator ; an idler. 

DELECTABLE, a. [dekctabiiis, Lat.] affording pleasure or 
delight to the senses ; pleasing; delightful. 

DELE'CTA IDLENESS, s. pleasantness; delightfulness. 

DELECTABLY, ad, in such a manner as to afford plea- 
sure ; delightfully ; pleasantly. 

DELECTATION, s. [delectatio, Lat.] pleasure; de- 
light. 

To DELEGATE, v. a, [dchyo, Lat.] to send away ; to cut- 
trust; to communicate authority. In Law, to appoint judges 
to determine a particular cause. 

DELEGATE, s, [delay at us, Lat.] any person authorized to 
act for another ; si deputy; a representative. In Law, applied 
to persons appointed by the king’s commission to sit on an ap- 
peal to him in the court of Chancery. 

DELEGATE, a, [delegatus, Lat.] deputed or authorized to 
judge or transact business for another. 

DELEGATION, s. [delegation Lat.] a sending away ; the 
act of appointing ; the assignment of a debt to another. In 
Law, commission given a judge to determine some cause, which 
would not otherwise come before him. 

DELENTFICAL, a. [dclenificus, Lat.]. having virtue to as- 
suage or ease pain. 

To DELETE, v. a..[dcko, Lat.] to blot out. 

DELETERIOUS, or DEI.ETERY, a, [dekterius, Lat.] 
Qoxious; deadly; destructive; fatal; applied, by naturalists, 
to such things as are of a poisonous nature. 

DELETION, s. [deletio, Lat.] the act of razing or blotting 
out ; an overthrow ; a destruction. 

DELF, or DELFE, s. [from delfan , Sax. ] a mine ; a quarry : 
or large cavity formed by digging. Glazed earthenware, imi- 
tating china, made at Delft. 

DELFT, a well built town of the Netherlands, in South 
Holland, with canals in the streets, planted on each side with 
trees. It is about 2 miles in circumference, and is defended 
against inundations by three dikes. Vast quantities of 


fine glazed earthenware arc made here, known by the 
name of Delft wares. It is seated on a canal called tin 
Schie, 8 miles N. W. of Rotterdam, and 30 S. S. W. of 
Amsterdam. 

DE'LHI, a province of Hindoostan, bounded on the AV. l>y 
Moultan; on the N. W. by Lahore; on the E. by the countries 
of Tibet and Oude ; and on the S. by Agra and Agimere. 
The natural fertility of the soil of this province, and the mild- 
ness of its climate, are such as to favour the most numerous 
population; yet, having been the seat of continual wars for 
more than 70 years past, it is almost depopulated ; the lands 
lie waste, and the inhabitants provide only the hare means of 
subsistence, lest they should attract the notice of those whose 
trade is pillage. It is about lb.O miles in length, and 140 in 
breadth. Delhi, the capital of the province of Delhi, was 
once a large, rich, and populous city, and the capital of the 
Mogul empire. But, in 1738, when Nadir Shaw, or Kouli 
Khan, invaded Hindoostan, he entered Delhi, and dreadful 
were the massacres and calamities that followed: 100,000 
of the inhabitants perished by the sword ; and plunder, to 
the amount of 02,000,0001. sterling, was collected and car- 
ried away. They endured similar disasters on the invasion ot 
Abdulla, king of Candahur, in 1701 ; so that, since the decline 
and downfal of the Mogul empire, the population is extremely 
low. The late residence of the Mogul is a magnificent palace, 
built of red stone, about 1000 ells in length, and 000 in breadth, 
and which cost 10,500,000 rupees. Lat. 28. 42. N. Ion. 77. 
9. E. 

To DELIBATE, v, a, to take a taste of; to sip. 

DELI RATION, s, [ ddihatio, Lat.] an essay ; a taste. 

To DELIBERATE, v. ?/. [< defibrro , Lat.] to weigh in the 
mind ; to ponder upon. Figuratively, to hesitate. 

DELIBERATE, a. [deliberatus, Lat.] circumspect; dis- 
creet; wary; considering the nature of a thing before the 
making a choice. Figuratively, slow ; tedious; giadual. 

DELIBERATELY, ad. in a eiieumspcct, wary, or discreet 
manner; advisedly; slowly; gradually. 

DELIBERATENESS, s. circumspection; coolness; cau- 
tion ; wariness ; gradual progress. 

DELIBERATION, s. [delibciatio, Lat.] the act of consider- 
ing things before an undertaking or making choice. 

DELIBERATIVE, a. [deliberative, Lat.] relating to consi- 
deration, or premeditation ; with thought or caution. 

DE LICACY, s. [dvlicatcsse, Fr.] daintiness ;* or taste shewn 
in eating ; any thing which affects the senses with great plea- 
sure; elegant softness of form; nicety, or minute accuracy. 
Genteel neatness, applied to dress. Politeness of behaviour ; 
indulgence, which produces weakness; tenderness; weakness 
of constitution ; a disposition which is shocked with any excess; 
tenderness ; scrupulousness. 

DEDICATE, a. [dclicat, Fr.] fine, or consisting of minute 
parts; beautiful, or pleasing to the eye; nice, or pleasing to 
the taste ; dainty, or nice, in the choice of food ; choice ; se- 
lect; polite, or rigorously observant of the maxims of good 
breeding; tender; scrupulous, soft, effeminate, or unable to 
bear hardships; pure; free from foulness; clear. Synon. 
To conceive things that are Jinc , we need only sufficient com- 
prehension ; but it requires taste to conceive that which is de- 
licate. The first is within the reach of many persons, the se- 
cond but. of few. 

DF/LICATELY, ad. in a beautiful manner; with soft ele- 
gance. Finely, opposed to coarsely. Daintily ; luxuriously. 
Choicely; politely; effeminately. 

DE'LIC ATENESS, s. softness ; tenderness ; scrupulous* 
ness; effeminacy; too great an affectation of elega :ce. 

DEDICATES, s. niceties, rarities, applied to food 

DE'LICES, j. [Fr.] pleasures. 
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DELI CIOUS, a. [< delicieux , Fr.] giving exquisite pleasure to 
the senses, or to the mind ; exquisitely charming. 

DELLCIOUSLY, ad. in an elegant or luxurious manner, 
applied to food or dress ; in such a manner as to convey a rap^ 
turous pleasure ; delightfully; sweetly; pleasantly. 

DELFCIOUSNESS, s. the quality of affording exquisite 
pleasure to the senses or to the mind ; delight; joy. 

DELIGATION, s. [deliyatio, Lat.] in Surgery, the confin- 
ing the parts of a tiling together by binding. 

DELIGHT, $. [from Selector, Lat.] that which affords an 
agreeable pleasure or satisfaction to the mind, or the senses ; 
joy; content; satisfaction. 

To DELIGHT, ?>. a. [diliter,' old. Fr.] to take pleasure in 
the frequent repetition or enjoyment of a thing ; to satisfy. 
Neuterly, to lie pleased, satisfied, or contented. 

DELIGHTFUL, a. that affords great pleasure to the mind ; 
pleasant; charming; full of delight. 

DELI GHTFULLY, ad. in such a maimer as to charm, or 
afford pleasure, satisfaction, and content ; charmingly. 

DELIGHTFULNESS, s . pleasure, comfort; satisfaction, 
gratification, arising from the frequent repetition, sight, or en- 
joyment of a thing. 

DELIGHTSOME, a. affording great pleasure. 

DELIGHTSOMKLY, ad. pleasantly ; charmingly. 

DELFGHTSOMENESS, s. the quality of affecting with 
great pleasure ; delightfulness ; pleasantness. 

To DELI'NEATE, v. a . [ddine.o, Lat.] to draw the first 
sketch ; to design ; to paint a resemblance. Figuratively, to 
describe in a lively and accurate manner. 

DELINEATION, s. [dclineatio, Lat.] the first draught of a 
thing. Figuratively, a description. 

DELFNIMENT, 5 . [ddinimentum, Lat.] a mitigating or 
assuaging. 

DELINQUENCY, [delinquent™. Lat.] a failure; or the 
omission of a duty ; a thing done wilfully against any known 
law; a misdeed; an error; a crime. 

DELFNQrKNT,.v.[frnin delinquents , Lat.] one who has com- 
mitted some crime or fault; an offender; a criminal. 

To DE'LIQUATK, v. n. [detiquco, Lat,] to melt; to be dis- 
solved. Actively, to dissolve. 

DKLIQUATION, s. [ddiquntio, Lat.] the act of molting or 
dissolving ; a solution, or the state of a thing melted. 

DELFQUTIJM, s. [ I.at.] in Chemistry, the act of distilling 
by means of fire ; but more properly the dissolving or melting 
a salt or calx, by suspending it in a moist place. A swoon- 
ing or fainting away. Defect ; lot>s. 

DELFRAMENT, s. [delir ament inn, Lat.] a doting or foolish 
fancy. 

DELHI ATION, s. [deliralio, Lat.] dotage; folly; mad- 
ness. 

DELFHIOUS, a. [delirius, Lat.] light-headed; raving from 
the violence of some disorder. Figuratively, doting. 

DELI RIUM, s. [Lat.] in Physic, a kind of phrenzy, or mad- 
ness, caused generally in fevers bv too impetuous a motion 
the blood, so far altering the secretion of the brain, as to dis- 
order the whole nervous system. Dotage. 

DELITIGA'TION, s. [from delitiyo, Lat.] a striving; a con- 
tending; a chiding. 

To DELIVER, v. n . [dilivrer, Fr.] to give a person a thing 
which was given for that purpose by another. Joined with into, 
to surrender or give up. Joined to from , to free from any 
danger or calamity. To pronounce, to relate, applied to dis- 
course or leading. To bring into the world, used with of. 
Actively, to surrender, to. put into a person’s hands, or leave to 
his discretion. To deliver down , or over, to transmit or con- 
vey any transaction by means of writing. To deliver up, to 
surrender, to give up, or expose. 


DELI'VERANCE, s, [ dclivrance , Fr.] the act of giving or 
surrendering a thing to another; the act of freeing a person from 
captivity, imprisonment, danger, or distress. The act or skin- 
ner of pronouncing or speaking ; utterance. The act of bring- 
ing children into the world ; parturition. 

DELFVERER, s. one who gives a thing into the hands of 
another, or conveys it to the place ordered ; one who frees an- 
other from danger, distress, captivity, or imprisonment ; a re- 
leaser ; a preserver. One who pronounces a set speech. 

D ELF VERY, s. the act of giving or surrendering a thing to 
another ; a release from danger, bondage, imprisonment, or dis- 
tress ; pronunciation, or manner of speaking. 

DELL, s. [dal, Bclg.] a pit ; a little valley ; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower than a valley. 

DELPH, s. a fine sort of earthenware. Sec Delf. 

DE'LTA , the name of a fertile tract of Lower Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean, between the branches of the Nile, and so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the Greek letter of the same 
name. It is also applied to the mouths of the Ganges, Ava, 
and other rivers, of similar shape. 

DF/LTOIDE, 4 . [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; so called by reason of its resembling this letter] an 
epithet applied to a triangular muscle, arising from the e!a- 
vicula, and from the process of the same, whose action is to 
raise the arm upwards. 

DELU'DABLE, or DELU'DiBLE, a. liable to be deceived, 
imposed on, or drawn aside. 

To DELUDE, v . a. [ddudo, Lat.] to beguile ; to deceive or 
seduce by false pretences; to cheat; to impose on. Figuia- 
tivcly, to disappoint; to frustrate. 

DELU'DER,*. one who deceives, imposes on, beguiles, or 
seduces another by false appearances or pretences. 

To DELVE, v. a. [delf an. Sax.] to dig, or open the ground 
with a spade. Figuratively, to sound one’s opinion ; to fathom; 
to sift; to get to the bottom of an affair. 

DELVE, s. a ditch ; a pit; a pitfal ; a den ; a cave. 

DE'LVER, s. a digger, or one who opens the ground with a 
spade, pick-axe, &c. 

DE LUGE, s. [dilitrje, Fr.] a flood or inundation of water 
covering the earth, either wholly or in part, particularly applied 
to Noah’s flood, being a general inundation, sent by God to 
punish the corruption of the then world, by destroying every 
living thing; Noah and his family, and the animals with them 
in the ork, only excepted. The time of this flood is fixed, by 
the best chronologers, to the year of the world 1656, before 
Christ 2,' 348. From this flood, the state of the world is 
divided into antediluvian and postdiluvian. Figuratively, the 
overflowing of a river beyond its natural bounds; any sudden 
and irresistible calamity ; any corruption, or depravation, which 
spreads lar and quickly. 

To DE'LUGE, v. a . to drown or lay entirely under water ; 
to overflow with water.. Figuratively, to overwhelm with any 
great and increasing calamity. 

DELU SION, s. [ddudo, Lat.] the act of imposing on a per- 
son by some false appearance ; deceit ; treachery ; fraud ; col- 
lusion ; falsehood. Figuratively, a false appearance or illusion, 
which lends a person into an error or mistake. 

DELU SIVE, a. [dclusus, Lat.] capable of deceiving or im- 
posing on ; beguiling. 

DELU'SORY, a. [dclusus, Lat.] apt to deceive. 

DE'MAGOGUE, dem-a-gog, s. [fypa ywyoc, Gr.] the ring- 
leader or head of a faction, or tumult of the common people ; 
a popular and factious orator 

DEM AT N, DEMEAN, or DEMESNE, s. [domaine, Fr.] in 
Law, that land which a man holds originally of himself, opposed 
to fee, or that which is held of a superior lord. 

DEMA ND, s. [demande, Fr.] the asking of a thing with 
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Authority; claim; a question; an interrogation ; inquiry after, 
in ortler to buy. In Law, the asking of what is due. 

To DEMAND, v, a. [demandpr, Fr.] to claim; to ask for 
with authority ; to aBk or question ; to interrogate. In Law, 
to prosecute in a real action. 

DEMANDABLE, a. that may be claimed as a due, or 
asked for with authority. 

DEMA'NDANT, s. in Law, the plaintiff in a real action. 

DEMA'NDER, s. one who claims a thing ; one who asks 
with authority ; an interrogator ; one who* asks for a thing in 
order to purchase it; one who asks for a debt. 

To DEME'AN, v. a . [ demcner , Fr.] to behave; to carry 
one’s self. Figuratively, to lessen, debase, or undervalue ; to 
do any thing below one’s character or rank. 

DEMEANOUR, s. behaviour; carriage. 

DEMEANS, s. [properly Demesnes] an estate in lands ; 
that which a man possesses in his own right. 

DEMENTATION, s . [ dementation , Fr.] madness or losing 
one’s reason ; making mad or frantic. 

DEM ERA RY , or DEM ERA RA, a river and settlement, 
in Guayana, subject to England. The river is 2 miles wide 
at its mouth, and navigable 200 miles up the country. The 
settlement is formed on the banks of the river, where the inha- 
bitants cultivate sugar, cotton, and coffee. Denierary forms 
one government with Essequibo, and the capital is Starbrock. 
Here are 3006 whites, 6360 free coloured, and 09,467 slaves. 
The settlement was taken by the English while Holland was 
in alliance with Bonaparte, and retained at the peace of 
Paris. Lat. 6. 30. N. Ion. 68. 0. W. 

DEMERIT s. [demvrtU, Fr.] the want of merit ; ill-deserv- 
ing; behaviour deserving blame or punishment. Anciently 
the same as merit or desert. 

To DEMERIT, v. a. [demerit cr, Fr.] to act contrary to 
one’s duty, and thereby deserve both blame and dL grace. 

DEMERSED, a. [< demersvs , Lat.] plunged ; drowned. 

DEMERSION, s. \dcrnersio , Lat.] the act of plunging 
under the water, or drowning. In Chemistry, the putting any 
thing into a dissolving liquor or menstruum. 

DEMESNE, dc-mene, s . See Dkmaix. 

DEMI, [Fr.] an inseparable particle; half; one part of a 
thing which is divided equally in two. 

DEMI-BA'STION, s. in Fortification, a bastion that has 
only one face and one flank. 

DEMT-CA'NNON, s. in Gunnery, a cannon which carries 
a ball of thirty pounds weight; the diameter of its bore is six 
inches 2-Stlis. 

DEMI-CUXVERIN, s. in Gunnery, a lesser sort of cul- 
verin than the common, of which there are three kinds ; 
that of the lowest size is a gun 4j inches diameter in the 
bore, and 10 feet long, carrying a ball 4 inches diameter, 
and 9 pounds weight ; the ordinary one is a gun 4] inches 
diameter in the bore, and 10 feet long, carrying a ball 4J 
inches diameter, and 10 pounds 11 ounces weight; and that 
of the elder sort , 4£ inches diameter in the bore, and 10] 
feet in length, carrying a ball 4] inches diameter, and 12 
pounds 1 1 ounces weight. 

DE'MI-GOD, s . among the ancient pagans, one whose 
parents were divine on one side and mortal on the other, and 
who, after conferring benefits on mankind, was received at 
death into the company of the gods. 

DEMI'SE, s. [demise, Fr.] death ; decease. 

To DEMI'SE, v.a. [demettre, Fr.] to leave, bequeath, or 
dispose of by will. 

DEMI'SSION, s. [ demissio , Lat.] degradation ; diminution 
of dignity ; lessening by some mean action. 

To DEMTT, v. a. [demitto, Lat.] to depress; to let fall 

DE'MI-WOLF, s. a mongrel between a dog and a wolf. 
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DEMO'CRACY, s. [< typoKparia , Gr.] a form of government, 
wherein the supreme power is lodged in the people. 

DEMOCRAT, s. a friend to popular government 

DEMOCRATICAL, a. belonging to that sort of govern- 
ment wherein the supreme power is lodged in the people ; 
pertaining to popular government. 

To DEMOXISH, v. a. [demolior, Lat.] to pull down, raze, 
or destroy. 

DEMO L1SHER, s. one who destroys or pulls down. 

DEMOLITION, s. the act of pulling down or destroying ; 
destruction. 

DE'MON, s* [ deemon , Lat. Salpuy, Gr.] a name the ancients 
gave to certain spirits, who, they imagined, had the power of 
doing good or evil to mankind ; they likewise called them 
Genii ; which see. 

DEMONIAC, or DEMONI'ACAL, a. belonging to, or 
possessed by, the devil. 

DEMO' NI AC, s. a person possessed by the devil, or some 
evil spirit. Influenced by the devil. 

DEMO'NIAN a. [from daman, Lut.] devilish; of the nature 
of devils. 

DEMONO'CRACY, s. [from cuipuiv jq»arca>,[Gr.] the power 
of the devil. 

DEMONOXATRY, s . [eaipioy and Xurpua, Gr.] the wor 
ship of the devil. 

DEMONOXOGY, s. [caipwv and Xu-yon, Gr.] a discourse 
on the nature and practices of evil spirits. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a. [demonstrabilis, Lat.] that may 
admit of demonstration, or be proved beyond doubt or con- 
tradiction ; evident; capable of demonstration. 

DEMONSTRABLY, ad. evidently; beyond possibility of 
contradiction. 

To DEMONSTRATE, v.a. [demon stro, Lat.] to prove so 
as to convince the most prejudiced, and render in the highest 
manner certain. 

DEMONSTRATION, s. [de?no?islratio, Lat.] undeniable 
proof of the truth of a proposition, founded on self?evidcut 
principles. Indubitable evidence of the senses or reason. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, a. [demonstrativus, Lat.] convincing; 
undeniable; self-evident; conclusive; certain. 

DEMON* ST RAT IV ELY, ad. in such a clear and evident 
manner as to demand assent; conclusively; plainly. 

DEMONSTRATOR, s. [demonstrator, Lat.] one who 
proves a thing by demonstration ; one who explains, teaches, 
or renders a thing plain to the meanest capacity ; u lec- 
turer. 

DEMONSTRATORY, a. having the power of demonstra- 
tion ; having a tendency to demonstrate. 

DEM UXCENT, part, [dim nice ns, Lat.] in Physic, soften- 
ing; mollifying; assuasive. 

To DEMU R, v. n. [dnnorari, Lat.] to delay a process in 
law by doubts and objections ; to pause through uncertainty ; 
to hesitate ; to doubt ; to deliberate ; to suspend one’s assent, 
choice, or judgment. Actively, to doubt ot, or question the 
truth of a proposition or assertion. 

DEM U 'It, s. a doubt arising from uncertainty or want of 
sufficient proof ; hesitation; suspense of judgment, choice, nr 
opinion. 

DKMU'RE, a. [dcsnunirs, Fr.] behaving in a precise, graw , 
or affectedly modest manner. Sober ; decent. 

To DEMU'llE, v. n. to look or behave with affected mo- 
desty. Obsolete. 

DKMU'RELY, ad. in an affected, grave, and modest man- 
ner; solemnly. “ Hark, how the drums demurely wake the 
sleepers.” Slink. 

DEMU'RENESS, s. affected modesty or gravity. Prjcise- 
ness ; soberness ; gravity of aspect. 

3 Y 
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DEMURRAGE, $. [from demcurer , Fr.] in Commerce an 
allowance? made to masters of ships, for their stay in a port 
beyond the time appointed. 

DEMURRER, s. [from demeurcr , Fr.] in Law, a kind of 
pause made in an action, for a court to take time to consider 
of some point of difficulty. 

DEMY', s. [demi, Fr.] the title of a person on the foun- 
dation of Magdalen College, Oxford, who does not enjoy 
either the privileges or the salary of a fellow, and is of the 
same import as a scholar at colleges. Applied likewise to 
paper of a certain size below medium. 

DEN’, s. [Sax.] a cavern, or hollow place under ground; 
the cave of a wild beast. At the end of a local name it sig- 
nifies cither a vallev or woody. 

DENWY, s. denial; refusal. 

DE NRIGIf, the county town of Denbighshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, well built, and situ- 
ated on the summit of a rock, sloping on every side but one, 
on a branch of the river Clwyd. It sends one member to 
parliament, and has a considerable manufacture (if gloves and 
shoes, which are sent to London for exportation. Population 
fl 83 1)3785. It is 27 miles W. of Chester, and 200 \N. W. of 
London. 

DE NBIGHSHIRE , a county of North Wales, bounded 
on .the W. by Carnarvonshire*, from which it. is for the most 
part separated by the river Conway ; on the N. and N. E. by 
the Irish Sea and Flintshire ; on the E. by Flintshire, Cheshire, 
and Shropshire; and on the S. by Merionethshire, and 
Montgomeryshire. It extends from N. W. to S. E. 48 
miles, and from N. to S. in its broadest part, it is 20 miles; 
but in general it is much less. It contains 407,840 acres, 
divided into six hundreds, and 59 parishes; lias three mar- 
ket-towns, and sends two members to parliament. Tlu; soil 
is various, the Yale of Clwyd being remarkably pleasant and 
fertile, which is not the case with the E. part of the county; 
and the W. is, in a manner, barren. The principal rivers are 
the Clwyd, EUvy, Dee, and Conway. The products of this 
county are chiefly corn, cheese, cattle, lead, and coal. The 
largest town is Wrexham; but the assizes are held at Ruthin. 
Among the hills are found small pillars, with inscriptions 
which no one hithcito has been able to decipher; ’ns also 
stones, called Druid stones. Inhabitants, in 18131, 83*167. 

DENDRO LOGY, s. [five pay and \6yac, Gr.] a discourse 
or natural history of trees. 

DENDRO'METER, s. [?tvcpov and fierpiM, Gr.] the name 
of an instrument lately invented for measuring trees. 

DENTABLE, a. that may be refused to be granted when 
asked, or to be believed when proposed. 

DENTAL, s. negation; refusal; the refusing to give or 
believe; the persisting in one’s innocence, opposed to the con- 
fession of guilt ; abjuration, or renouncing. 

DEN TER, s. one who refuses to grant a thing requested, or 
to assent to a truth proposed for his assent; one who will not 
acknowledge or own. A contradictor. 

DENIER, den-yea, s. a French coin, the twelfth part of 
n sou. 

To DENIGRATE, t’. a. [denigro, Lat.] to make black, or 
to blacken. 

DENIGRATION, $. [denigratio, Lat.] the act of making a 
thing black. 

DENIZATION, s. the act of enfranchising a foreigner, by 
which means he enjoys many of the privileges of a natural 
subject ; the act of making free. 

DE NIZEN, or DENISON, $. [from dinasddyn , Brit.] in 
..aw, an alien enfranchised by the king’s letters patent ; which 
enables him in several respects to act as a subject, viz. to 
1 urchase and possess lands, and enjoy any office or dignity ; 


yet not so fully as by naturalization, which enables a man tc 
inherit by descent, which a denizen cannot do. If a denizen 
purchase lands, his issue, born afterwards, may inherit them, 
but those he had before shall not. 

To DENIZEN, v. a. to enfranchise ; to make free* Figu- 
ratively, to protect, or encourage. 

DE'NMARK, a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
and \V. by the German Ocean, on the E. by the Baltic Sea, and 
on the S. by Germany. The country is generally flat and 
sandy* and the air is rendered foggy by the’ seas and lakes ; 
but the weather being changeable, it is purified by frequent 
breezes. Denmark, properly so called, consists of Jutland, and 
the islands of Zealand and Funen, with the little isles about 
them ; but the king of Denmark’s dominions contain also the 
duchy of Holstein, in Germany, besides Iceland, and the Danish 
settlements abroad. The kingdom of Denmark was formerly 
limited and elective, but in 1660 it was rendered absolute and 
hereditary even to the daughters, partly by consent, and partly 
by force ; at which time the nobility lost most of their privi- 
leges. The Danes have very few laws, and those so plain that 
they have little need of lawyers. Since the loss of Norway, 
tile territorial possessions of Denmark do not exceed 22,000 
square miles, with two millions of inhabitants; Iceland and the 
colonies contain about 160,000. They have been Protestants 
since the year 1522, when they embraced the confession of 
Augsburgh. The forces which the king of Denmark has usually 
on foot are near 40,000, but most of them are in the pay of 
other princes. The revenues are computed at 1 ,500,0001. a year, 
which arise from the crown lands and duties, and the tolls paid 
by vessels passing between the Baltic and the German Ocean. 
There is no large river in Denmark, but numerous lakes and 
channels of the sea, by which it is intersected. In the summer 
the heat, is great, and the days are long; but the winter con- 
tinues 7 or 8 months. The commodities are corn, pulse, 
horses, and large beeves, together with the produce of their 
manufactures. The exports exceed the imports to the amount 
of 55,000 crowns a year. Copenhagen is the capital. 

DEXO MIN ABLE, a. [from denomino , Lat.] that may be 
named or denoted. 

To DENOMINATE, a. [denomino > Lat.] to name; to 
give a name to it. 

DENOMINATION, s. {denomination Lat..] a name given 
to a thing, pointing out some peculiar or principal quality be- 
longing to it. 

DENO MINATIVE, a. that gives a name ; that confers or 
obtains a distinct appellation. 

DENOMINATOR, s. the person or thing which affixes a 
particular appellation to a thing. In Fractions, the number 
below the line, shewing the number of parts which any integer 
is supposed to be divided into; thus, in g, 8 the denominator , 
shews that the integer is divided into 8 parts; and 3 the nu- 
merator, that you take 3 of those eight parts. 

DENOTATION, s. [denotation Lat.] the act of ascertaining 
that a particular thing is to be signified or understood by a 
certain sign, or that a thing belongs to a particular person. 

To DENOTE, v. a. [ denoto , Lat.] to mark; to be a sign 
of; to imply, signify, or betoken; to shew by signs; as, a 
quick pulse denotes a fever. 

To DENOU'NCE, v. «. [ denoncer , Fr. denuncio , Lat.] to 
threaten by proclamation, or some external sign. Figuratively, 
in Law, to inform, or give information against. 

DENOUNCEMENT, s. the act of proclaiming any threat, 
or future and impending evil. 

DENOU NCER, s . one who declares some menace, or im- 
pending calamity or punishment. 

DENSE, a. [densus, Lat.] close ; compact; thick; having 
few or very small pores between its particles. 
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DENSITY, s. [i densitas , Lat.] thickness ; solidity ; com- 
pactness ; the closeness, near approach, or adhesion of the 
parts of a body. 

DENT, s. [dent, Fr.] a mark made in the surface of a thing 
by thrusting the parts inwards ; a stroke ; a blow. 

DENT, a town in Craven, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, 252 miles from London. In 1664, two inhabitants of 
this place, father and son, were witnesses on a trial at York 
assizes, the son being 100 years of age, and the father nearly 
140. Population 1840. 

DENTAL,, a. [dentalis, Lat.] belonging or relating to the 
teeth. In Grammar, applied to those letters whicji arc pro- 
nounced principally by means of the teeth. 

DE NTAL, s . in Natural History, a small shell-fish. 

DENTELLATED, a . in Botany, notched ; jagged ; formed 
like the teeth of a saw on the edges. 

DENTE'LLl, s. [Ital.] in Architecture, modillons. 

DEN H CLLA r l ED, part, [denticnlatus, Lat.] set with small 
teeth, or jagged prominences resembling teeth. 

DhNTlCULA'TlON, s. [from dcnticvlatus , Lat.] in Natu- 
ral History, set with small teeth ; notched or jagged. 

DENTIFRICE, s. [from dens and frico , Lat.j in Medicine, 
a powder to cleanse the teeth. 

DE'NTIST, s . a surgeon who confines his practice to the 
teeth. 

DENTITION, s. [dentitio, Lat.] the act, or time, of breed- 
ing teeth. 

To DENU DATE, v. a. [ denudo , Lat.] to strip, or make 
naked. Figuratively, to divest. 

DENUDATION, s. [denudatio, Lat.] the act of stripping 
or making naked. 

To DENU'DE, v. a. [denudo, Lat.] to make naked; to 
pull off a person’s clothes. Figuratively, to strip or divest a 
tiling of its natural covering. 

DENUNCIATION, s. [denunciatio, Lat.] the act of pub- 
lishing any menace ; or threatening any calamity or punish- 
ment ; a public accusation. 

DENUNCIATOR, s. [from denuncio , Lat.] the person who 
proclaims any threat, or public menace. In Law, one who 
lodges an information against another. 

To DENY', v. a. [ denier , Fr. demyo , Lat.] to contradict 
an accusation ; to refuse to grant a thing requested ; to disown; 
to renounce ; to disregard. 

To DEOBSTRU'CT, v. a. [dcobstruo. Lat.] to clear from im- 
pediments ; to free a passage from obstructions. 

DEO'BSTRUENT, s . [deobstruens, Lat.] in Pharmacy, a 
medicine which, by dissolving viscidities, opens the pores or 
passages of the human body. 

DE'ODANI), s. [Deo dandum, Lat.] a thing given or for- 
feited to God, for the pacifying his wrath, in case of any mis- 
fortune, by which any Christlancoines to a violent death, without 
the fault of a reasonable creature ; as if a horse should strike his 
keeper, and so kill him, the horse is to be sold, and the price, 
distributed to the poor, as an expiation of that dreadful 
event. 

To DEO'PPILATE, v. a . [de and oppilo , Lat.] to clear a 
passage from any obstructions. 

DEOPPILA'TION, s . the act of opening the passages, or 
clearing them from obstructions. 

DEO'PPILATIVE, a . having the power to clear the pas- 
sages from obstructions ; deobstruent. 

DEOSCULATION, s . [deosculalio. Lat.] the act of kissing. 

To DEPAI'NT, v. a. [depeindre, Fr.] to form the resem- 
blance of a thing by colours or painting ; to describe. 

To DEPART, v. a . [departir, Fr.] to go away from a 
place ; to revolt ; to quit ; to leave, or apostatize ; to die. 

DEPART, s. [depart, Fr.] the act of going away, by quit- 


ting a place or person; departure. Figuratively, decease, 
death. Among Refiners, a method of separating metals blended 
together, in one mass. 

DEPARTER, s. a refiner ; one who purifies metals. 

* DEPARTMENT, s. [departement, Fr.] a peculiar province 
or employment allotted to a particular person. 

DEPATITURE, s. the act of going away f rom a person or 
place. Figuratively, decease ; death ; the act of forsaking, 
abandoning, or quitting, used with from. 

DEPA'SCENT, a. [ depascens , Lat.] feeding. 

To DEPASTURE, v. a. [depascor, Lat.] to graze; to eat 
up and consume by feeding. 

To DEPAU'PERATE, v. a. [ depaupero , Lat.] to make 
poor ; to render ground barren ; to impoverish ; to consume. 

DEPE'CTIBLE, a. [from depecto, Lat.] tough; clammy; 
viscid ; thick, or tenacious ; capable of extension. 

To DEPEND, v. n. [dependeo, Lat.] to hang from ; to 
proceed from ; to be in a state of subjection or dependence ; 
to be supported or maintained by another ; to be yet unde- 
termined ; to confide in ; or rely on, with upon. 

DEPEND ANCE, or DEPENDENCE, *. [dipendance, 
Fr.] the state of a thing hanging from a supporter ; connection; 
the state of being subject to, or at the disposal of, another. 
Figuratively, reliance ; trust ; confidence ; accident ; that has 
relation to some thing previous. 

DEPENDENT, a. [dependant, Fr.] hanging down; sub- 
ject to, or in the power and disposal of another. 

DEPENDENT, s. [from dependant , Fr.] one who is sub- 
ject to, at the disposal of, or maintained by, another. 

DEFE NDER, s. one who confides in another. 

DEPERDITION, s. [from deperditus , Lat.] loss ; entire 
destruction. 

To DEPHLEGM, or DEPHLE'G M AT E, de-flem, or de- 
flem-ate, v. a. \dephlvgmo, low Lat.] to clear a fluid from its 
phlegm or aqueous insipid matter. 

DEPHLEGMATION, s*. in Chemistry, the act of purify- 
ing or clearing a fluid of its phlegm or water. 

DEPHLEGM EDNF.SS, s. the quality of being freed from 
phlegm, or aqueous matter. 

To DEPl'CT, t*. a. [ dipictum , Lat.j to paint, or repre- 
sent the likeness of a thing in colours ; to describe in words. 

DEPI'LATORY, s. [from de and pilus, Lat.] in Medicine, a 
plaster, or other application made use of to take away hair. 

DETILOUS, a. [from de and pilus, Lat.] without hair. 

DEPLANTATION, s. [from deplanto , Lat.] the act of 
taking plants up from the bed. 

DEPLETION, s. [from deplco , Lat.] in Physic, the act of 
emptying. 

DEPLO'RABLE, a. [from deploro, Lat..] lamentable; dis- 
mal ; calamitous.; sad ; hopeless . contemptible. 

DEPLO'RABLENESS, s. the state of being an object of 
grief; misery, wretchedness; hopelessness. 

DEPLOR^LY, ad. lamentably ; miserably ; in such a 
manucr as to occasion or demand sorrow ; contemptibly. 

DEPLO'RATE, a. [dtploratus, Lat.] lamentable; hope- 
less. 

DEPLORATION, s. the act of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE, v. a. [deploro, Lat.] to lament, mourn, or 
express sorrow for any calamity, loss, or misfortune. 

DEPLO'RER, s. one who laments or grieves for a loss or 
calamity; a mourner. 

DEPLUM A'TION, s. [deplumatio, Lat.] the act of pluck- 
ing off feathers. In Surgery, the swelling of the eye- 
lids, attended with a falling off of the hair from the eye- 
brows. 

To DEPLU'ME, v. a. [from dc and pluma, Lat.] to strip of. 
its feathers. Figuratively, to divest of cloths. 
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To DEPO NE, v. a. [depono, Eat.] to lay clown as a 
pledge or security ; to ri>k iipou the success of ail adven- 
ture. 

DEPONENT, $, [from depone ns, Eat.] in E%aw, one who 
gives his testimony in a court of justice ; an evidence or wit- 
ness. In Grammar, such veihs as have aii active significa- 
tion, though they have no .u live voice: so called, because 
deponent , i. e. they lay aside the force of a verb passive ; as, 
fateor, I confess. 

To DEPOPULATE, v. a. [depopulor, Lat.] to unpeople; 
to lay waste a country. 

DEPOPULATION, s. the act of unpeopling, or rendering 
a country waste by destroying the inhabitants. 

l)EPOPULA'T()R, 5 . one who kills or destroys the inhabi- 
tants of a country ; a destroyer of mankind. 

To DEPO RT, v . a. [diporter , Fr.] to curry away ; to be- 
have or demean one’s self. 

DEPORT, i. demeanour; behaviour; carriage. 

DEPORTATION, 5 . [ deportation Lat.] transportation, 
whereby a person has some remote place assigned for his resi- 
dence, with a prohibition of stirring from it on pain of death ; 
exile generally. 

DEPO'RTMENT, s. [deportment, Fr.] conduct ; demean- 
our; management; manner of acting. 

To DEPO'S E, r. a. [depono, Lat.] to lay down ; to deprive 
a person of a post or dignity. Neuterly, to give testimony in 
a court of justice ; to bear witness. 

To DEPOSIT, v. a . [deposition, Lat.] to lay up or lodge 
in any place; to give as a pledge or secuiity; to place at in- 
terest. In Chemistry, to throw down a sediment. 

DEPOSITARY, s . [depositarius. Eat.] one who is entrusted 
will* the charge or keeping of a thing. 

DEPO'SITE, s. [deposition, Lat.] any thing committed to 
the care, charge, or trust of another ; a pledge ; a pawn, or 
security given for the performance of any contract. 

DEPOSI TION, s. [depositio, fat.] the act of giving testi- 
mony on oath; the act of dethroning a prince. In Canon 
Law, the solemn depriving a clergyman of his orders for some 
crime. 

DEPOSITORY, s. the place where any thing is lodged. 
Dejmitary is properly used of persons, and depository of 
things. 

DEPOT, dapo, s. [depot, Fr.] a place where military stores 
are laid up, or where recruits for an army are collected, a ma- 
gazine. 

DEPRAVATION, s . [depravatio, Lat.] the act of spoil- 
ing, corrupting, or rendering tt thing less perfect or va- 
luable. 

To DEPRA'VE, v. a . [depravo, Lat.] to corrupt; to spoil; 
to vitiate ; to rob a thing of its perfections.; to seduce from 
goodness ; to misrepresent ; to defame. 

DEPRA'VEDNESS, s. loss of purify, goodness, or perfec- 
tion; corruption; contamination; wickedness.# 

DEPRA'VEMENT, s. a vitiated state ; corruption. 

DEPRA # VER, ip. a corrupter, or 0110 who makes either a 
person or thing had ; a vilifier ; a seducer. 

DEPRA'VITY, $. a corruption; a change from perfection 
to imperfection, or from virtue to vice. 

To DE'PRECATE, v. n. [deprecor, Eat.] to pray earnestly 
for the averting some imminent punishment; to ask pardon 
for a crime ; to request or petition with importunity and hu- 
mility. ' 

DEPRECATION, 5 . [deprecatio, Lat.] the act of petition- 
ing ; a tagging pardon ; prayer ; prayer against any evil. 

DF/PRECATIVE, or DEPRECATORY, < 1 . that is used as 
an apology or excuse ; apologetic. 

DEPRECA'TOR, s. [deprecatory Lat.] one who sues for 


another ; an intercessor ; one who apologizes for the ftmlts of 
another, to free him from deserved punishment. 

To DEPRE'CIATE, v. a, [deprctiarc, I .at.] to speak meanly 
of a thing, in order to lesson its esteem or value. 

To DE PREDATE, v. a. [drpnrdari, Lat.] to rob, or pil- 
lage ; to seize as booty ; to consume 5 to destroy. 

"DEPREDATION, $. [depr<pdatio 9 Lat.] the act of spoil- 
ing, robbing, or seizing on as prey or plunder ; waste ; con- 
sumption. 

DEPREDATOR, $. [depredator, Lat.] a robber ; a spoiler. 
Figuratively, a devourer, a consumer. 

To DEIJREHE'ND, v. a . [deprelteudo, Lat.] to detect; to 
catch unawares ; to take in the I net. Figuratively, to disco- 
ver, or find out something difficult, or not obvious. 

DEPREIIE'NSIBLE, a. [deprehensibilis, Lat.] that may be 
detected, discovered, perceived, or understood. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS, s. possibility of being detected, 
caught, discovered, or understood. 

DEPREHE'NSION, 5 . [deprehensio, Lat.] detection; the 
act of taking in the fact, or taking unawares ; a discovery 

To DEPRESS, v. a. [from depressus , Lat.] to press or 
thrust down ; to let downward. Figuratively, to humble or 
deject, applied to the mind ; to sink. 

DEPRESSION, s. [ depressio , Lat.] the act of pressing 
down ; the sinking or fulling in of a surface. Figuratively, 
degradation ; abasement ; or humbling. Depression , in 
Algebra, applied lo equations, is the bringing them to the 
lower and more simple terms by division. In Astronomy, 
the distance of a star from the horizon downwards; mea- 
sured by the arch of the vertical circle or azimuth, ptpsing 
through the star, intercepted between the star and the 
bonzon. In Geography, the depression of the pole, is the 
travelling or sailing so much from the pole nearer to the 
hoiizon. 

DEPRESSOR, s. [depressor, Lat.] one that keeps or 
presses down ; an oppressor. In Anatomy, applied to such 
muscles as bring or press down those parts which they are 
fastened to. 

DETRIMENT, a. [from deprimo, Lat.] an epithet applied 
to one of the straight muscles that move the globe or ball of 
the eye, its use being lo pull it downwards. 

DEPRIVATION, $. [de and privatio, Lat.] the act of taking 
away the quality or existence of a thing; the state of losing. 
In Canon Law, the removal of a clergyman from his benefice, 
for some crime. 

To DEPRI VE, v. a. hfeand privo , Lat.] to take away that 
which is enjoyed by another ; to hinder ; to debar from ; to 
release, to free from. In Canon Law, to turn a clergyman out 
of a benefice for some crime. 

DEPTFORD , a town of Kent, anciently called West 
Greenwich, and Deptford Stroud, now divided into Upper and 
Lower Deptford, and has two parish churches, but no market. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its noble dock-yard, which includes 
a wet dock of two acres, and another of an acre and a half, 
with extensive store-houses, and immense quantities of timber, 
&c. for the use of the navy. It is seated on the Thames, about 
3 $ miles E. of London, and contains 19,795 inhabitants. 
Votes in the Greenwich District for two representatives. 

DEPTH, s . [diep, Belg.] the space measured from the sur- 
face of a thing downwards; deepness; quantity of water, op- 
posed to a shoal ; the sea, the abyss. Depth of a squadron or 
battalion, the number of men in the file. Figuratively, the 
height or middle of a season, or night Profoundness, diffi- 
culty, obscurity, applied to learning. 

To DF/PTHEN, v. a. [diepen, Dut.] to deepen. 

To DEPU'CELATE, v . a. [depucelery Fr.] to deflour ; 
bereave of virginity. 
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• DfcPU LSION, $. [drpulsio, T/at.] the act of beating, or driv- 
ing away ; a thrusting away ; the act of averting. 

DEPIJ LSORN , a. [from depiifsns, Lat.] tlnusting away. 

'io DEPURATE, v. a. [dt purer, Fr.] to purify; to cleanse 
from impurities. 

J)h PUKA1 E, a . cleansed or freed from dregs or foulness. 
Figuratively, pure, not tainted or corrupted. 

1)KPL KA 1 ION, s. \drpnrnt to, Eat.] the aet of separating 
the impure parts of any thing from the pure ones. In Surgery 5 , 
the cleansing of a wound from its foulness. 

I o DEPU RE, v. a . [arpur '‘r, Fr.] to cleanse from dregs or 
foulness ; Io purge, a thing from any noxious qualities. 

DEPU 1 A I ION , .s\ [(Icjjitfutian, i*r. j the sending some select 
persons out ot a hody to a prince or solemn assembly, to treat 
ol matters in (heir behalf or name; tin* commission of treating 
in belnlf of others ; vieegereney. 

lo I ) K L > t ■ TE, e. a. [dtpuier, Fr.] to send with a special 
commission; to appoint persons to negotiate a public or private 
allair with a prince, state, or private person. 

DEPUTY, .v. 1 dcpttfi \ Fr. | one that is commissioned to 
transact an affair for, or discharge the duties of, another ; a 
lieutenant; a viceroy. In Law, a person who exercises au otiicc 
in the right of another, who is accountable for his mistakes or 
behaviour. 

'lo DEOl • A'NTJTA'l K, ?'. a. [from de and < pmntitns , Eat.] 
to lessen the ijuaulilv of a thing. 

DER, a term used in tin* beginning of the names of places. 
It is generally lobe derived fioiu the Saxon word dror, a wild 
boast, unless the plaro stands upon a liver, when it. mav he ra- 
ther fetched from the British dm\ water. 

To DERACINATE, r. a . [dtntciurr, Fr.] to pluck or tear 
up by the roots ; to exlii pate ; to i radicate. 

To DER A' I Ci X, or DERAIN, de-ram 1 , v. a. [dcranycr, Fr.] 
in Law, to prove. In its prim.uy signification, to disorder or 
confuse. 

DKRA KINAIENT, or DERAL'NMKNT, a. the act of de- 
raigniug or proving; a disoidcriug or turning out of course ; a 
discharge of profession ; a departure out of religion. 

•To DER VNG E, ?*. a. f « * put out of order. 

DEILVNT JEM EN T, s. aet of putting out of order; state of 
being out of order. Disorder of intellect ; insanity. 

DEIIA'Y, s. [from desra t/n\ Fr.] tumult; disorder; confu- 
sion. Merriment; jollity. Solemnity: not in use. 

DE'R BY, tin 1 county town of Derbyshire, is large and well 
built, with a spacious market-place and handsome town- house. 
In 1734, a machine was erected lu re by Sir Thomas Lomhe, 
for the manufacturing of silk, the model of which he brought 
from Italy. It was the first of its kind erected in England; 
and its operations are to wind, double, and twist the silk so as 
to render it fit for weaving. Here are also manufactures of 
silk, cotton, and worsted stockings, and of elegant porcelain, 
which last is in high estimation. Derbyshire and foreign mar- 
bles are wrought here into vases, urns, columns, and other orna- 
mental articles, and tlu5 lapidary and jewellery branches are 
executed with great neatness. The malting business, and a 
pottery of queen's earthenware, are also carried on here. The 
number of inhabitants in its five parishes is 23,607 It is go- 
verned by a mayor, sends two members to parliament, and is 
seated on the river Derwent, which is navigable to the Trent, 
36 miles N. of Coventry, and 1‘2G N. W. by N. of London. 
Market on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

DERBYSHIRE , a county of England, bounded on the W. 
and N. W. by Cheshire and Staffordshire, on the N. by York- 
shire, and on the E. by Nottinghamshire ; and on the S. and 
S. E. by Leicestershire and a point of Warwickshire; It ex- 
tends nearly 59 miles in length from N. to S. and 34 from K. to 
W. where broadest ; but in the S. part it is not above six. It 
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contains 680,000 acres, is divided into 6 hundreds, and 1 .'T 
parishes; has 11 market towns, sends 4 members to parlia- 
ment; and has a population of 237,170 souls. The N. a/.-i 
W. parts are mountainous and stonv, and subject to Ireqm nt 
rains; and the air is sharp and cold. The N. and E. paiu 
are fertile, producing most kinds of grain, particularly barhv. 
The bleak mountains in the Peak abound in the best lead, 
marble, alabaster, mill-stones, iron, coal, and a coarse sort ot 
crystal; the intermediate valleys are fruitful in grass. 
The principal rivers arc the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, and 
Trent. 

DE' REHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Fri- 
day, noted for woollen yarn, 16 miles W. of Norwich, and lui 
N. N. K. of London. Population 3946. 

DERELICTION, s. [ derrlictio, Lat.| the utter forsaking or 
abandoning a person. The state of being forsaken. 

DERELICTS, $. [from derelictus , Lat.J in Law, such goc 
as arc wilfully thrown away and disowned by a person. 

To DERI DE, r. a. \dt rulto, Lat.] to laugh at, mock, or twin 
to scorn with great contempt; to ridicide. 

DEKLDKR, s. a person who mucks or ridicules a thing with 
great contempt ; a sculler; a contemner; a bulfoou. 

DERI SION, s. [derisio. Lat.] the act of ridiculing, mocking, 
or laughing at with great contempt; Imtloonevv. 

DERLSIVE, a. ridiculing ; mocking; sconuug. 

DERI SORY, a. [densorina, Lat.] mocking; ildiculing. 

DERIVABLE, a. that maybe obtained by descent, or com- 
municated from one to another ; deducihle. 

DERIVATION, s. [dtrirafio, Lat.] the draining wall r 
from iN course or channel. In Grammar, the tracing a word 
from its original. In Genealogy, descent. Figur.itiv cly , the. 
tracing any thing from its source. In NL diene 1 , the drawing 
a humour from one part of the body to number which 
near it. 

DERl'VATIYK, a. [derirativns, Lat. ] derived or taken born 
another; not original. Substantively, the thing or word de- 
rived from another. 

DERI VATIVELY, ad. after a derivative manner. 

To i)ERLVK,.r. a. | dniro, Lnt.| to drain ; to let out water, 
or turn its course. Figuratively, to deduce, or trace from its 
original or source; to communicate, as the source i.f a liver to 
one of its branches, or a cause to its effect ; to receive by tuyis- 
mission ; to descend to a person; to communicate by descent 
of blood. In Grammar, to trace a word fiom jts origin. Ncu- 
terly, to proceed or descend frfmi. 

DERl'VER, s. one who partakes by descent, pedigree, or 
communication ; that which draws from a source. 

DE'RNIKR, dern-yea, a. [Fr. | last; used with resort. 

To DK'ROGATE, V. a. [rfrm/o, Lat.] to lessen the value of 
a family or profession ; to degenerate ; to undervalue tin; 
esteem or worth of a thing; to disparage. 

DEROGA TION, s. \drroyafio, Lat.] an act done contrary 
to, or inconsistent with any law, by which means its force and 
value are lessened ; the act of disparaging or lessening the 
value of a thing; defamation; detraction. 

DERO GATIVE, a. lessening the value of a thing, or the 
esteem and reputation of a person ; defamatory. 

DERO'GATORILY, ad. in such a manner as to lessen the 
value of a thing, or the esteem and reputation of a person. 

DERO'GATORINESS, s. the quality or act of lessening the 
value of a thing ; detraction; defamation. 

DEKO'G ATOKY,«. [ deroyatorins , Ivat.] that lessens or takes 
aw'ay from the value of a person or thing. 

DE'RR Y , or Londonderry , a county of Ulster, in Ireland, 
32 miles in length and 30 in breadth; bounded on the \V. by 
Donegal ; on the N. by Lough Foyle and the Ocean ; and on 
the E. and S. E. by Antrim and Lough Neagh ; and on the S 
3 Z 
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smii S. W. by Tyrone. It is divided into 31 parishes, sends 2 
members to parliament, and contains about 30,000 houses and 
*2-’2,4 U> inhabitants. It is a fruitful champaign country, with 
a nourishing' linen manufacture. 

DE RRY, or Londonderry, the capital of the county of 
Derry, is a modern city, built principally by a company of 
London adventurers, in the reign of James I. It consists chiefly 
of two streets, crossing each other, with an exchange in the 
centre. Jt has a fine market-place, and the harbour is bor- 
dered with a quay. It contains a population of about 14,000, 
and sends one member to parliament. The city is surrounded 
with a strong wall, and has four castles by the side of the river 
Mourn, near the mouth of which it is seated, and over which 
it has a wooden bridge, upwards of 1000 feet in length ; 5 miles 
N. of the Lake or Hay of Lough Foyle, and 136 N. W. of 
Dublin. 

DERY1S, or DE'RVISE, s. [ dervis. , Fr.] a kind of monks 
among the Turks, who profess extreme poverty, and leau a 
very austere life. 

DERWENT, a river of Derbyshire, which rises, in the High 
Peak, ami passing through the county, falls into the Trent, 
8 miles K. S. E. from Derby. Also, a river of Yorkshire, which 
lists in the North Riding, and running S. falls into the Ouse, 
5 miles S. E. of Selby. Also, a river of Durham, flowing 
through a romantic tract of country, and falling into the Tyne, 
a little above Newcastle, near which, on its banks, are some 
capital iron works. Also, a river of Cumberland, which rises 
in Borrowdale, and flowing through Derwent Water and Bas- 
singthwaite Water, passes by Cockcrmouth, and falls into the 
Irish Sea near Workington. 

DESART, s. See Desert. 

DE SCANT, s. [deschanf, old Fr.] a comment on any sub- 
ject; disputation; a disquisition branched out into several 
heads. It is commonly used us a word of censure or con- 
tempt. Originally, a song, or tune, in parts ; variety of sounds 
produced by an instrument, or voice. 

To I) F. SCANT, v. //. to sing in parts; run a variety of notes 
with the voice, or upon an instrument. Figuratively, to dis- 
course at large; or to criticise minutely on the ac tions of an- 
other; to point out faults with great minuteness; to censure. 

To DESCEND, v . n. \dvscrndo, l.at.] To come or go from 
a liigher to a lower place ; to go gradually downwards, or be- 
low the surface of a thing ; to sink. To invade an enemy’s 
country. To proceed as from a successor, or as a cause does 
from au effect. Actively, to walk, or roll downward. 

DESCENDANT, or DESCE'NDENT, s. [from de seen dens, 
Lat.] one who belongs to another as a relation; the offspring 
or posterity of a person. 

DESCEN DENT, a. [descend rns, l.at.] coming or moving 
from a higher to a lower situation; falling; sinking. Proceed- 
ing from another as au ancestor or original. 

DESCENDIBILITY, s , conformity to rules of descent. 

DESCENDIBLE, a. such as may be descended ; admitting 
of a downward passage. Transmissible by inheritance. 

DESCENSION, s. [dcscensio, Lat.] a sinking from a higher 
to a lower situation ; declension ; degradation. In Astronomy, 
it is divided into right or oblique. Right descension is a point 
or arch of the equator, which descends with a star or sign in 
a right splu-re. Obliauc descension is that which descends in 
an oblique sphere. 

DESCENSIONAL, a. relating to descent. In Astronomy, 
dcsccnsional diff erence is the difference between the oblique 
and right descension of a star. 

DESCENT, s. [descensus, Lat.] the act of passing from a 
higher to a lower place ; or towards the centre of the earth ; 
a slope, or sloping situation. Invasion, cr attack on an ene- 
my's country or coasts. Birth; extraction; offspring; inhe- 


ritors. Lineal descent , that which is conveyed down in a right 
line from the grandfather to the father, from the father u 
the son, &c. Collateral descent , that which springs out of 
the side of the line of blood, as from a man to his brother, 
nephew, &c. Figuratively, one step or generation in the line 
of a family. 

To DESCRI BE, v. a. [describo, Lat.] to mark out any thin^ 
by the mention of its properties. In Painting, to form the re- 
semblance of a thing. In Logic, it conveys an idea of a thing 
in a loose manner, without enumerating all its properties. In 
Geometry, to draw or make a figure. Figuratively, to convey 
some notion of a thing by words. 

DESCRIBE!!, s. one who relates a matter of fact; the 
manner of performing an action, a battle, &e. 

DESCR1ER, s. one who discovers or descries a thing at a 
distance : a detector. 

DESCRIPTION, x. [descriptio, Lat.] the act of conveying 
the idea of a person or thing by mentioning some of their pro- 
perties. In Logic, a collection of the most remarkable pro- 
perties of a thing, without including the essential difference, 
and the general nature or genius ; the sentence or passage in 
which a tiling is described ; the qiu litios expressed in repre- 
senting a tiling. 

DESCRIPTIVE, a. describing. 

To DESCRY', r. a. [dcscrier, Fr. | to reconnoitre; to exa- 
mine or view at a distance; to discover or discern by the sight 
a thing bidden or concealed ; to percciie. 

DESCRY', x. discovery, or the thing discovered. 

DESEA 'DA, or Desidcrada, one of the Carihhre Elands, 
about 10 miles long, and ,0 broad, 4 leagues E. of Guadaloupe. 
Lat. I(>. 40. N. Ion. 61. ‘20. W. 

To DE'SECRATE, v. a . [dtsacro, Lat.] to convert a thing, 
to an use different from that to which it was originally conse- 
crated ; to apply to a wrong use. 

DESECRATION, s the converting of a consecrated thing 
to some common use; abolition of consecration. 

DESERT, [desertnm, Lat.] a place not inhabited or built ; 
a waste place ; a solitude; a wilderness. 

DESERT, a. [disertus, Lat.] wild; waste; uncultivated; 
un inhabited ; solitary. 

To DESERT, r. a. [ de.sero, Lat.] to quit; to forsake ; to 
abandon a person who has a reliance on one ; used as a word 
of reproach ; to leave a station or place ; to run away from an 
army or company, applied to soldiers. 

DESERT, 5. See Dessert. 

DESE RT, s. the behaviour, conduct, or actions of a person, 
considered with respect to rewards or punishments ; a claim to 
praise or reward. Figuratively, excellence, or virtue ; degree 
of merit. 

DESERTER, s. [desertor, Lat.] one who leaves or abandons 
a person who can claim his assistance ; one who abandons, 
quits, or leaves his post, or the army to which he belongs. 

DESE RTION, s. the act of abandoning or forsaking a per- 
son, cause, post, or place in an army; dereliction. 

DESE'IITLESS, a. without merit; worthless. 

To DESERVE, v. n. [dcservir, Fr.] to be an object of ap- 
probation or disapprobation, reward, or punishment. Actively, 
to be wot thy of reward. 

DESERVEDLY, ad . not without reason or foundation ; ac- 
cording to a person’s behaviour, whether good or ill. 

DESE'RVER, s. one. who is a proper object of approbation 
and reward : sometimes one who drxerws ill. 

DESI CCANT, de-sik-kant, part, [desicenns, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, of a drying nature or quality. Used substantively for 
those applications which dry up the flow of sores. 

To DESI CCATE, de-sik-kate, v. a . [dcsicco, Lat.] to dry 
up ; to exhaust of moisture. 
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DESICCATION, s. the act of drying up moisture. 

DLSrCCAIlVt, a. that has the power of drying. 

To I) ESI DERATE, v. n. [ desidero , Lat.] to want; to miss. 
A word scarcely used. 

DESIDERA TUM, s. [Lat.] somewhat which inquiry has 
not been able to settle or discover : as the longitude is the 
desideratum of navigation ; the triseotiou of an angle, and the 
quadrature of a circle, are the desiderata of geometry ; the 
perpetual motion, the desideratu?n of mechanics. 

DESI DIOSE, a. \desidiosus, Lat.] idle; lazy; heavy. 

To DESKiN, de-sine, v. a. f dcsiyno, Lat.] to purpose or 
intend ; to form or order for a particular purpose ; to plan, 
project, contrive, or form an idea in the mind. 

DESI GN, s. an intention or purpose ; a plan of action; a 
scheme or contrivance ; the plan or representation of the order, 
general distribution, and construction of a painting, poem, 
book, building, &e. 

DKSl'GNABLK, de-sinc-a-bl, a. [from dcsigno , Lat.] that 
can be ascertained, described, or expressed. 

To DESIGNATE, des-ig-nate, v. a . to point out or mark 
by some particular token ; to appoint ; to name. 

DESIGNATION, s. [designation Lat.] the describing a 
person or thing by some remote sign; appointment or direc- 
tion ; name; import, or signification ; intention. 

DESI'GNEDLY, de-si-ned-le, ad. purposely; intentionally; 
m a manner agreeable to the intention or previous purpose of a 
person : opposed to accidentally. 

DKSI'GNEK, s. a plotter; a contriver; one who premedi- 
tates or contrives something ill ; one who invents a draught, 
or original, for some artist to copy by. 

DESIGNING, part, contriving, meditating, or intending 
something amiss, or prejudicial to the interests of another. 

DESI GNLESS, a. without design ; inadvertent; unknow- 
ing ; without any bad intention ; devoid of guile. 

DESl'GNLKSSLY, ad. without intention; ignorantly; in- 
advertently. 

DHSrGNMENT, s. purpose; an intended expedition against 
an enemy; a plot; the idea, or sketch of a work. 

DESI'RABLE, a. worthy of desire or longing ; pleasing. 

DKSniE, s. [dcsir, Fr.] wish ; eagerness to obtain or 

enjoy. 

To DESI'RE, v. a. [i desircr , Fr.] to wish, or covet some 
absent good ; to appear to long for a thing ; to ask ; to en- 
treat; to express wishes. 

DES lit ER, s. one who covets an absent good; a wisher. 

DESI'ROUS, a. full of longing ; earnestly wishing. 

DESIROUSLY, ad. eagerly ; with desire ; with ardent 
wishes. 

DESI'ROUSN ESS, s. fulness of desire ; eagerness. 

To DESI'ST, v. n. [desisto 9 I .at.] to cease from doing a 
thing which is begun ; to stop. 

DESI'-STANCE, s. the act of stopping or ceasing from 
some action begun. 

DESFT1VE, a. [desittiSj Lat.] ending; concludent; final. 
A dcsitive proposition is that which implies the ending or con- 
clusion of something. 

DESK, s. [disch , Belg.] an inclining or sloping board or 
able, commonly with a box or drawer under it. 

DESOLATE, a. [desolatus, Lat.] without inhabitants; laid 
waste, solitary; unfrequented; like a desert. 

To DE'SOLATE, v. a. [ desolo , Lat.] to deprive of inhabit- 
ants ; to lay waste ; to make desert. 

DESOLATELY, ad. in an unfrequented manner; in a deso- 
late manner ; lonely ; solitarily. 

DESOLATION, s. the act of destroying or removing the 
inhabitants from a place ; the act of laying a place waste ; a 
place wasted and forsaken ; gloominess ; sadness. 


DESPA'IR, ,s. [dcsespoir 9 Fr ] an utter abandoning of the 
hopes of any future good ; despondence ; hopelessness ; loss 
of hope ; that which deprives a person of hope ; a passion ex- 
cited by imagining that the object or subject of desire is not to 
he attained, or that a thing to be undertaken is beyond our 
abilities to perform. In Theology, the utter loss of c onfidence 
in the mercies of God. 

To DESPATR, v . n . [despero, Lat.] to abandon, relinquish, 
or give a thing over as unattainable ; to cease to hope. Ac- 
tively, to cause to despair. 

DESftPA'IKER, s. one who looks on a thing as unattain- 
able ; one who is without hope, or lost in despondency. 

DESPAIRINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to discover no 
hope; in a manner betokening despondency. 

To DESPATCH, v. a. See To Dispatch. 

DESPERATE, a. [ desperatus , Lat.] without hope, or 
looking on a thing as impossible or unattainable ; without 
any regard to safety ,• arising from despair. Figuratively, 
not to be retrieved or surmounted, applied to things. Mad, 
furious witli despair, applied to persons. Violent, applied to 
things. 

DESPERATELY, ad. in the manner of a person growing 
furious by despair. In a great degree; violently. 

DESPERATENESS, s. madness; fury; precipitancy; 
acting without any regard to safety or security. 

DESPERATION, s. a state void of all hope; despair. 

DESPICABLE, a. [despicafnlis, Lat.] dcseiving contempt 
on account of something sordid, mean, base, and vile. 

DESPICABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a per- 
son or thing the object of contempt; meanness ; vileness. 

DESPICABLY, ad. in a mean, sordid, vile, or contemp- 
tible manner. 

DF.SPl'SABLE, a. contemptible ; despicable: a low word. 

To DESPI SE, de-spi/.e, v. a. \dcspicio 9 Lat.] to scorn or 
contemn with pride and disdain ; to slight; to disregard. 

DKSPI'SER, s. one who looks on a person or tiling with 
scorn or contempt; a scorner; a contemner. 

DESPITE, de-spite, s. [depit 9 Fr.] malice; spleen; ang« r 
on account of some real or supposed injury ; hatred; defiance; 
opposition. An act of malice or resentment; something done 
in order to counteract the designs of another, through malice, 
revenge, or resentment. 

To DESPITE, v . a. to counteract the designs of another, 
through a principle of malice or resentment; to vex. 

DESPITEFUL, a. full of malice or spleen; acting con- 
trary to the designs of another, -purely to make him uneasy, or 
unhappy ; malignant ; mischievous. 

DESPI'TEFIJLLY, ad. maliciously; malignantly. 

DESPITEFULNESS, s. malice, or an endeavour to render 
a person extremely miserable through resentment. 

To DESPO'IL, v. a. \despoliu 9 Lat.] to rob; to deprive a 
person of what he is possessed of by some act of violence. 
Figuratively, to deprive a person of some post or honour. 

DESPOLIATION, s. the act of depriving a person of 
something in his possession ; the act of plundering. 

To DESPO ND, v. a. [despondco, Lat.] to become melan- 
choly, through a persuasion that something desired is unat- 
tainable, or that something to he done is impossible. In 
Divinity, to lose all hope of the divine mercy. 

DESPO'NDENCY, s. the state of a person who imagines 
a thing desired cannot be attained, or that a thing to be done 
is impossible ; desperation; hopelessness. 

DESPO'NDENT, a. [despovdens, Lat.] without any hope 
of succeeding in what one undertakes, or of attaining what is 
ardently desired ; despairing ; hopeless. 

To DESPO'NSATE, v. a. [desponso, Lat.] to betroth ; . to 
unite by reciprocal promises of marriage ; to affiance. 
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0ESPONSATION, s. the act of betrothing persons to each 
other. 

DE'SPOT, s. [eMncnrtjc, Gr.] an uncontrollahlc prince. 

DESPOTIC, or DESPOTICAL, a. [dcspotifjue, Fr.] ab- 
solute; arbifary; supreme; of unlimited power. 

DKSPO'TICALNESS, s. absolute authority. 

DESPOTICALLY, ad. in a despotic manner. 

DE SPOTISM, .s', [despotisme, Fr.j absolute power, applied to 
such governments wherein the power of the prince is arbitrary. 

To DESpU MATE, v. a. [despmno, Lat.] to skim the froth 

off. Neuterly, to froth ; to work ; to foam. » 

DESPUMA TION, .s’, in Pharmacy, the act of clearing; any 
liquor by skimming off the froth or foam. 

DESOliAALVTIOX, s. [</c and squama, Lat.] in Surgery, 
the act of sealing carious hones. 

DESSAU, a town of Upper Saxony, capital of the princi- 
pality of Anhalt Dessau. It has flourishing manufactures of 

cloth, stockings, and hats; and is situated c.i the Muldau, 

near its union with the Elbe, ‘28 miles S. K. of Magdeburg. 
Ion. 1*2. *2/». E. lat. .01. .0*2. N. 

DESSERT, s. [ dessert , Fr.] the last course at ait enler- 
laiiunent ; the fruit or sweatmeats set on the table altei the 
meat. This is the proper spelling, and nut desert. 

To DESTlNATK, v. a. [dvstino, Lat.] to design or form 
for any particular purpose or end. 

DESTINATION, $. the purpose or ultimate end for which 
anv thing is designed ; ultimate, design. 

'Jo DE'STINE, v. tt. [dcstino, Lat.] to doom; to ap|ioml 
to any state or condition without alteration, or by an absolute 
necessity; to order to any end or purpose; to devote to 
punishment or misery; or fix an event unalterably. 

DESTINY', s. [destine, Fi.| in Mythology, the power which 
determines the lot of mortals. Fate, fixed by some unalter- 
able decree. Doom; fortune; future condition. 

DESTITUTE, a. [destitutns, Lat.] deprived of; itt want 
of; abandoned by. 

DES'ITTU TION, s. want; defect ;• deficiency ; or a state 
whoieiii something is deficient or wanting. 

To DESTRO Y\ r. a. [drs/nto, Lat.) to demolish, or re- 
duce io ruin; to kill; to lay waste, or make desolate; to 
deprive a thing of its present qualities or properties. 

DKSTRO'YER, s. one who lays a town waste; one who 
deprives animals of life ; one who defaces a thing. 

DESTRU CTIBLE, a . [from dcs/ruo, Lat.] liable to be do- 
st snyed, defaced, or demolished. 

DESTRUCT113TL1TY, s. possibility, or liableness to be 
destroyed. * 

DESTRU CTION, .<?. [dcstruclio, Lat.] the act of ruining, 
destroying, demolishing, or laying waste ; murder; ruin; the 
state of a thing ruined, demolished, or destroyed; the cause 
of destruction. In Theology, eternal death. 

DESTRUCTIVE, a. [dcstnicdivns, low Lat.] that demol- 
ishes, or reduces to ruins; wasteful; ruinous. 

DESTRU'CTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to destroy, 
demolish, or ruin ; mischievously ; waatefully. 

DLSTRU'CTIVF.NESS, s . the quality which destroys, ruins, 
or lavs waste; mischievousness. 

DESTRU'CTOR, s. a destroyer, a consumer/ 

])ESUDAT10N, [< desudatio , Lat.] a profuse or inordinate 
sweating. 

DESUETUDE, s. [desuetudo, Lat.] cessation from being 
accustomed ; discontinuance of practice or habit. 

DESULTORY, or DKSULTO'RIOUS, a. [ dcsultorius, 
Lat. | unfixed ; unsettled ; removed from one thing or idea to 
another; unmethodical; hurried; by leaps. 

To DESL ME, e. a, [desumo, Lat.] to take from any thing; 
to borrow. 


To DETA'Cfl, v. «. [detacher, Fr.] to separate or part 
something which was joined before; to disengage; to send 
out, or draw off a part of a greater body of lorces. 

DETACHED part, drawn off; separated from. 

DETACHMENT, s. a body of troops separated and sent 
from the main army. 

To DETA IL, v. a. [detailin', Fr.] to relate a fact with its 
minute and particular circumstances; to particularize. 

DETAIL, s. [detail, Fr.] an account containing all the 
minute circumstances of an action, or subject. 

To DETAIN, t’. a. [dctiuco, Lat.J to keep that which is 
due to another ; to keep a person, or hinder him from depart- 
ing or going farther; to keep a person in custody. 

DETAIN DEE, y. in Law, a writ for holding or keeping a 
person in custody. 

DETAI NER, s. he that does not pay a thing due, or 
withholds another person’s right ; he that hinders the depar- 
ture or progress of a person or thing. Confinement. 

DETAINMENT, s. the act of detaining ; detention. 

To DETECT, r. a. [(hiatus, Lit.| to discover, or find 
out anv secret crime or artifice ; to find out or surprise! a per- 
son in the commission, or after the commission of a crime; to 
lay open the artifices of a person, or sophistry of an argument; 
to discover in general. 

DETKCTEK, s. a discoverer of some criminal ; one who 
lavs open the sophistry or suhieifnges of an author. 

DETECTION, s. the discovery of a criminal, crime, oi 
fault ; disemeiy of any thing hidden. 

DETE NTION, s. tin* keeping or withholding what is due, 
or belonging to another. Figuratively, confinement, or 
restraint. 

To DETER, r. a. [de/erno, Lat. j to discourage, or 
keep a person from doing a tiling, either by frightening 
him by menaces, or by laying iis consequences bcfoic 
him. 

DETERGE, v. a. [dctvryo, Lat.] to cleanse a so - 
from its pus, matter, or foulness; to cleanse tin* body 1*. 
purges. 

DETERGENT, a. [deteryeus, Lat.] in Medicine, having 
the power of cleansing. 

DETERIORATION, s. [from detrrior , Lat.] the impair- 
ing or rendering any thing worse; slate of growing worse. 

DETE RMENT, s. that which discourages a person from 
doing or undertaking a thing; the cause or obstacle which 
hinders a person from undertaking a thing. 

DETERMINABLE, a. that may be ascertained or decided; 
that may he terminated or determined. 

To DETERMINATE, v. a. [dctcrmino, Lat.] to limit ; to 
settle; to fix; to determine ; to terminate. 

DETERMINATE, a. [determinatus, Lat.] limited; fixed; 
settled; decisive; resolved; definite; established. 

DETERM1NATKLY, ad. resolutely fixed ; firmly resolved ; 
certainly ; unchangeably. 

DETERMINATION, s. absolute direction to a certain end. 
Figuratively, a resolution formed after mature deliberation ; 
the decision of some contested point or dispute. 

DETERMINATIVE, a . having the power to direct to a 
certain end; that restrains the signification of a word. 

DETER.MINATOll, s. one who determines, ascertains, or 
decides a controversy. 

To DETERMINE, v. a. [drtermino, Lat..] to fix or settle 
a thing, or point, in debate or dispute; to conclude; to bound ; 
to confine; to decide; to adjust; to confine or restrain within 
limits; to ascertain the sense of an expression ; to define ; to 
influence the choice; to resolve; to put an end to; to destroy. 
Neuterly, to conclude ; to end ; to come to a decision ; to re- 
solve or come to a resolution. 
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DEI ERR A 1 ION, s, [de and terra , Lat. deterrer , Fr.] 
discovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it; 
the act of unburying; exhumation. 

DETERS ION, «. [detergo, Lat.] in Surgery, the act of 
cleansing a wound. 

DETERSIVE, a. [detersif, Fr.] cleansing. 

PETE LtS IV hi, s. in Medicine, that winch cleanses a wound, 
or frees the body from humours by purging. 

To DE r l E'ST, v. a. [detestor, Lat.] to hate a thing with 
some vehemence, on account of its evil and pernicious qua- 
lities ; to ahhor ; to abominate. 

DETESTABLE, n. that is hated with great vehemence, on 
account of its vileness or perniciousncss ; odious. 

DETESTABLY, ad. in such a manner as shews or deserves 
the greatest loathing, abhorrence, aversion, or hatred. 

DETESTATION, s. [detestation, Fr.] the act of abhorring, 
disliking, or hating a thing, on account of its evil. * 

PKTE'STKK, s. one who has a very great hatred, aversion, 
or loathing; an abhorrer. 

To DETHRO NE, v. a. [from de and ihronus , Lat.] to 
depose a king ; to deprive of royalty. 

DETl'NL'K, s. [dvtnuir, Fr.] a writ lying against a person, 
who refuses to deliver a tiling up which was given him to keep 
for another. 

To P ETON" ATE, v. n. [from detono, bat.] to explode with 
a thundering noise; to make a loud noise.* like thunder. 

DETONATION, s. [from detono, Lat.] the loud noise made 
by some bodies when beginning to heat in a crucible, some- 
what resembling the explosion of gunpowder. Jn Chemistry, 
the operation of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphureous 
parts from antimony. 

To DKTONl/K, v. a. [from detono , Lab] in Chemistry, 
to calcine with detonation. Neiiterlv, to detonate. 

To DFTO'RT, v.n. [dt tortnm, Lat.] to wrest a word or ex- 
pression fiom its original meaning or design. 

To DETRACT, v. a . [detmetum, Lal.| to lessen the repu- 
tation of another by calumny, or speaking ill of him. 

DETRACTEU, or DETRACTOR, s. one who lessens the 
reputation of another ; a calumniator; a detainer. 

DETRA'CTK )N, s. [dt t radio, Lat.] the impairing or lessen- 
ing the reputation or esteem of another, by speaking ill of 
him ; a calumny. A taking away. 

DETRACTORY, a. lessening the. value of a thing, or repu- 
tation of a person ; defamatory ; calumnious. 

DETUA'CTRKSX, $. a woman who lessons the reputation 
of others ; a censorious woman. 

DETRIMENT, s. [ det rim entum, Lat.] that which affects a 
tiling or person with loss or damage; mischief; harm. 

DETRIMENTAL, a. causing harm, mischief, or loss. 

DETRITION, s. [from dclero , Lat.] the act of wearing 
away. 

To DETRU DE, v. a . [detrudo, Lat.] to thrust down, to 
force into a lower place. 

To DETRU'NCATFj, r. a. [detrunco, Lat.] to lop; to 
shorten by deprivation of parts. 

PETR UNCATION, s. the act of lopping or cutting. 

DETRU'SION, s. [detrusio, Lat.] the act of forcing a thing 
downward ; the act of thrusting down. 

DE'TTINGEN , a village of Germany, on the E. side of 
the Maine, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, where the earl of 
Stair gained a victory over the French, in 1743 . George II. 
who was present in the action, displayed great personal cou- 
rage, exposing himself to a severe fire of cannon as well as 
musquetry, and encouraging the troops by his presence and 
example. It is 4 miles S. E. of llanau. 

DETURBA'TION, s. [deturbo, Lat.} the act of throwing 
down ; degradation. 
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DEVASTATION, s. [devastatio, Lat..] the act of laying 
jvastc ; demolishing buildings ; or unpeopling towns. 

DEUCE, $. [deux, Fr.] in Gaming, a card with two marks, 
or a die with two spots. The devil : see Deuse. 

To DEVELOP, de-vcl-op, v . a . [developer, Fr.] to take olf 
any covering which conceals a thing ; to lay open any strata- 
gem or artifice ; to expose. 

DEVE'RGENCE, s. [devergentia, Lat.] declivity ; decli- 
nation. 

To DEVEST, v. a. [from de and vestio , Lat.] to make a 
person naked, to take off his clothes. Figuratively, to deprive 
of an advantage, or some good ; to annul ; to free from any 
thing bad. 

DEV EX, a . [dcvexu%, Lat.] bending down ; declivous; in- 
curvated downward. 

DKVEXITY, .s*. incurvation downward; declivity. 

To DEVIATE, 7;. n. [from de and via, Lat.J to leave the 
right or common way. Figuratively, to err; to go astray. 
In Divinity, to sin, by not walking in the way prescribed by 
the divine commandments. 

DEVIATION, s. the act of quitting the right way. Figu- 
ratively, the acting contrary to some established rule; sin; 
offence ; a wandering. 

DEVJ'CK, s. \deei. sc, Fr.] a contrivance or stratagem ; a 
project; a scheme or plan. In Heraldry, an emblem, whirl* 
lias some resemblance to a person's u. une ; the represent.. tion 
of some natural body, with a motto or sentence. Invent ion ; 
genius. A spectacle, or show. 

DEYTCEFUL, a. full of contrivance; inventive. 

DEVIL, s. ( dioful, Sax. | 111 its primary MijiiiHcittion. 
calumniator, or fa be accuser; hut peculiarly applied to sig- 
nify the fallen angel, who was ihe tempter and .‘cdmai of 
mankind. Figuratively, a wicked person. I11 Sciipture, <m 
idol; an emissarv ; or one of the wicked spirits subject to 
N.itan. Puov. //( that hath shipped the devil, must tunhr fit* 
lust of him* — What is got tea on r (he dt til's ht.uk, is spti.t 
unrft r his helltj ; i. e. w I1.1t is got by oppression or extort:.:: 
is many times spent in riot and luxury. 

DEVILISH, a. partaking of tint malicious, mischievous, 01 
other wicked qualities of the devil; diabolical. 

DEVILISHLY, tut. in an entirely wicked or mischievous 
Planner: in a manner suitable to the wickedness of the devil; 
diabolically ; maliciously; dotiuctivcly. 

DK’VILKIN, *. a little devil. 

DK'YILS-BIT, s. a genus of plants, the same with tin 
seabiosa of Liurmus. There are three British spocii s, \ 
the common, tichl, and feathered. All the species have blue 
blossoms, and flowin' in the sumnur months. '1 lie yell >\v 
devils-bit is the autumnal dandelion. 

PF/YILS-CUTS, s. a plant, the same with the common 
dodder, or hell-weed. 

DEVIOUS, a. \drrius , Lnt.j out of the common track, 
wandering; rambling; roving; erring; vagrant. 

To DEVI SE, a . [deriser, Fr.] to invent or contrive, im- 
plying a great deal of ail. Neiilerly, to plan, contrive, cr 
form schemes. In law, to bequeath or leave by will. 

DEVISE, .s', [devise, Fr.] in Law, the act of giving or 
bequeathing by will. Contrivance ; sec Device. 

DEVISEE, s. lie to whom something is bequeathed. 

DHVrSKR, s. one who projects, or contrives ; a schemer . 
an inventor. One who leaves or bequeaths by will. 

DEV I TABLE, a . [devitabilis. Lab] possible to be avoided ; 
avoidable. 

DENOTATION, s. [devitatio, Lat.] the act of escaping nr 
avoiding. 

DEVrZES . , a Targe, ancient, and populous town of Wilt-, 
with very considerable manufactures, particularly of scugi s, 

4 A 
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kerseymeres, druggets, and broad cloth ; the malting and 
brewing business is carried oil pretty extensively; and tlui 
market is abundantly supplied with corn, wool, horses, and all 
sorts of cattle. It is seated on a rivulet, which rises near the 
castle, (once one of the strongest in England,) and runs into 
the Avon near Bromham, 24 miles N. W. of Salisbury, and 89 
W. of London. It sends two members to parliament, and 
has markets on Mondays and Thursdays, and fairs on Fe- 
bruary 13, Holy Thursday, June 13, July 5, and Oct. 20, 
which last holds six days. Inhabitants, in 1831, were estima- 
ted at dot >2. 

DEVOID, a. [wide, Fr.] empty; vacant. Figuratively, 
destitute or free from any quality either good or bad. 

DEVO'IR, s. [Fr.] in its prim ary *sctise, a duty, or act of 
service, but now obsolete. Act of civility. 

To DEVO LVE, r. a . [dendro, Lat.] to roll from a higher 
to a lower place. To remove from one person to another. 
Xeuterlv, to fall or descend to, in order of su< cession. 

DEVOLU TION", s. [devolution Lat.] the rolling of a tiling 
from a higher to a lower place. Removal, or succession from 
one person or order to another. 

DE VONSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on the 
'V. by Cornwall; on the N. by tlu; Bristol Channel; on the 
K. by Somersetshire and Dorsetshire; and on the S. by the 
Ki iiish Channel. In extent it is the second county in England, 
being 70 miles long from N T . to S. and 64 broad from E. to W. 
It. is divided into 32 hundreds, containing one city, 35 market 
towns, 465 parishes, 1,592,320 acres, and sends 4 members 
to parliament. The population was 494,169, in 1831. The 
air is mild and healthful, and the soil is rem arkably fertile, 
except on the mountains and moors. On the coast is found a 
peculiarly rich sand, of singular service to the husbandman, 
as it renders the most barren parts fertile, and, as it were, 
impregnates the glebe. Fruit-trees abound here, particularly 
apples, of which a great quantity of cider is made. In (he 
S. W I »avts arc great quantities of marble, and injnany places 
marble rocks are found to be the basis of the high roads. The 
sea-coasts abound in herrings, pilchards, and other salt-water 
fish. The principal rivers are the Tamar, Ex, Teigne, Tou- 
ridgo and Dart. Exeter is the capital. 

j)E VO RATION, s. [rfrvoralio, Lat.] the act of devouring. 

To DEVOTE, v. a. [fin al uni, Lat.] to dedicate or set apart 
to a religious or any other particular purpose ; to abandon to 
evil ; to doom to destruction. To addict. 

DEVO'TEDNESS, s. the state of a tiling devoted, dedi- 
cated, sot apart, or destined to a particular end or purpose. 

DEVOTEE', s. [ dCvot , Fr.] one extravagantly or erroneously 
religious; a bigot. 

DEVOTION, s. [devotio, Lat.] the state of a thing con- 
secrated or dedicated; a religious and fervent, exercise of 
• s ome public act of religion; or a temper or disposition of 
i he mind rightly affected with such exercises; piety; devout- 
ness. Figuratively, prayer; a strong and fervent affection for 
a person. An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony. Dis- 
posal ; power ; state of dependence on any one. 

DEVOTIONAL, a. relating to religious worship; pious; 
zealous. 

1) E V OT ION ALT ST, or DKVOTIONIST, s. the person who 
is superstitiously religious; a devotee. 

To DEVOUR, v . a. [ devoro , Lat.] to eat up ravenously. 
Figuratively, to destroy with rapidity or quickness ; to swallow 
up, or reduce to nothing ; to annihilate. 

DEVOU'RER, s. one who consumes or eats up raven- 
ously. 

DEVOUT, a. [ devotus , Lat.] pious; religious; fervent 
in performing acts of worship; filled with pious thoughts; 
full of zeal ; or expressive of ardent piety. 


DEVOUTLY, ad. in a pious manner; with fervent zeal 

and piety; religiously. 

DEUSE, s. [derived hy Junius from Dusius , the name of a 
species of evil spirits] the devil, used in ludicrous language ; 
frequently written Deuce. 

DEUTEROGAMY, s. [hurt pot and yapoc, Or.] a second 
marriage. 

DEUTERO'NOMY, s. [frvrrpoc and ro/*oc,Gr.]a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, being the last of the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moses. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY, s. [from hvrepoc and vk-oniw, Gr.] 
the second intention; the meaning beyond the literal one. 
Obsolete. 

DEW, s. [« dcaw , Sax.] in Natural History, a light, thin, 
insensible mist, or rain, raised from the earth after the sun 
has descended below the horizon, by the heat it has commu- 
nicated to the earth during the day ; which mist meeting with 
the cold in the atmosphere, is condensed and precipitated on 
the earth again. 

To DEW, v. a. to wet or moisten with dew. 

DEWBERRY, s. a shrub, the same with the small bramble. 
It has serrated leaves, growing by throes, the middle leaf egg- 
shaped ; prickly, purplish stems, cylindrical, branched, with 
with pendant shoots at the top; white blossoms, and bluish 
black fruit. It flowers in June and July. 

DEWBKSPRENT, part, sprinkled with dew. 

DE W DROP, s. a drop of dew that sparkles in the sun. 

DE WLAP, *. [so called from its tapping or brushing off* 
the dew] the flesh which hangs from the throat of oxen. 

DE WSBURY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Wednesday, and manufactures of. blankets 
and coarse broad cloths; containing a population of about 
8272 souls. It is situate near tin? river Cahler, 8 miles S. W. 
of Leeds, and 187 W. N. W. of London. 

DE W-WORM, s. in Natural History, a worm found in 
dew, called likewise tbe lob- worm. 

DEWY, a. resembling or partaking ot the nature of dew; 
moist with dew; roseid. 

DE XTER, a. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the right. 

DEXTERITY, s. [dexter i las, Lat.] readiness; activity; 
quickness of contrivance ; skill; expertness. 

DEXTEROUS, a. [ dexter , Lat.] expert; active; or quick; 
subtle; full of expedients; skilful in management ; fertile in 
invention. 

DEXTEROUSLY, ad. expertly; readily; quickly; skilfully. 

DEXTRAL, a. [ dexter , Lat.] on the right side. 

DEXTRA'LITY, s. the state of being on the right side. 

DEY, s. the title of the sovereign prince of Algiers, as the 
Bey is of Tunis. 

DIABETES, s. [Ziafiairrjc, Gr.] in Physic, the discharge 
of any liquor through the urinary passages almost as soon as 
it is drank, without any or little alteration, and under the ap- 
pearance of water, attended with insatiable thirst. 

DIABO LIC, or DIABO LICAL, a. [diabolicas, Lat.] par- 
taking of the qualities of the devil; extremely impious and 
wicked ; atrocious ; nefarious. 

DIA'CHYLON, s. [from ciu and Gr.] a mollifying 

plaster, composed of juices. 

DIACO'DlUM,$. [ciukmciov, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a syrup pre- 
pared from the heads of white poppies, dried without their seeds. 

DIACO LJSTICS, s. [Zkikovctiku, Gr.] in Philosophy, the 
consideration or doctrine of refracted sounds as they pass 
through different media, i. e. either through a dense into a 
rare, or through a rare into a dense one. 

Dl'ADrfM, s. [< diadema , Lat.] formerly a bandage of silk 
encompassing the heads of kings, and tied behind. . It was 
sometimes enriched with pearls, and sometimes with the 
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eaves of certain evergreens ; a crown. In Heraldry, certain 
•nrles or rims, enclosing the crowns of princes, to bear the 
rlohcs, crosses, or flower-de-luces for their crests. 

DI ADEMED, part .. adorned with a diadem; wearing a 
Mown; crowned. 

DIADllOM, s. Gr/J the time in which any 

motion is performed ; the time in which a pendulum forms a 
single vibration. * 

1)I;E KESIS, s. [t‘ia/r>c<7ic, Gr.] in Grammar, the division 
of a diphthong, or one syllable into two ; as, atr, rtlxei. 

D1AGNOS1 1C, s. [Irom <‘<«ytrdWk*f«i, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
sign by which a disease may be discovered or distinguished 
from another. 

DIAGONAL, a. [cLuyunnoc, Gr.] drawn across a figure 
from one corner or angle lo another. 

DIAGONAL, s. a right line drawn across a square or pa- 
rallelogram, irom one angle or corner to another, so as to' di- 
vide it into equal parts. 

DIAGONALLY, ad. in a cross direction, and reaching 
from one corner to another. 

DI AGRAM, $, [ciay^upft ri, Gr.] in Geometry, a scheme 
drawn lor explaining any figure or its properties. 

DIAGRYD1ATES, s. [from diatjnjdium , Lai.] strong pur- 
gatives made with diagrydiuin. 

DIAL, s. [from dies, I -at. [ a plate marked with figures, be- 
ginning at one, and ending with twelve, used to shew the time 
of the day by clocks, or by the shadow of the sun. 

Df ALEUT, st [c/nA^ror , Gr.] the subdivision, of a lan- 
guage ; the style or manner of expression used in a province, 
as it differs from that, of the whole kingdom, figuratively, 
style; manner of expression ; language* or speech. 

DIALECTIC, s. [ituXtKTtKur , Gr.] the art of reasoning, or 
logic. 

DIALECTICAL, a. belonging to logic ; nrgumcntal. 

Dl # A LING, s. the art or science of drawing and construct- 
ing sun dials ; the science of seiateries. 

Dl'ALlST, s. one wlio eonstruets or makes dials. 

Dl A'J .OG 1ST, 5. one who composes, or one who is intro- 
duced as a speaker in a dialogue; a rnllnquist. 

DI'ALOGIJE, di-:i-log, s. [iViXoyor, Gv.] a conference or 
debate on any subject, real or feigned ; a colloquy. 

To DI ALOGUE, v. n. to hold conversation or converse 
with ; to discourse; to confer. 

DIA'LYSIX, s. [ t uWutriv, Gr.] in Grammar, the parting or 
separating two vowels, which would otherwise make a diph- 
thong. 

DIA'METER, s. [n« and /i/rpoi', Gr.] the line which passes 
through the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
divides it into equal parts. 

DIA'METRAL, a. describing, or relating to, a diameter. 

DIA'MKTRALLY, ad. according to the direction of a dia- 
meter: in direct opposition. 

DIAMETRICAL, a. DIAMETRICALLY, ad. now used 
instead of Diametral, or Diamet rally; which 
see 

Dl'AMONl), (generally pron. dim on') s [diamcmt, Fr.] in 
Natural History, the most valuable and hardest of all gems; 
when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid, and distinguished by 
its vivid splendour, and the brightness of its reflections, from 
all other substances. It is extremely various in shape and 
size, being found in the greatest quantity very small ; and the 
largest ones are seldom met with. It bears the force of the 
strongest fires without hurt, except the concentrated solar 
rays, which only injure it when directed to its weaker parts. 
The places whence we have diamonds are the East Indies and 
the Brazils. 

DLYNA, in the Heathen Mythology, the goddess of hunt- 


ing, daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and sister to Phebus, or 
the sun ; in hell she was called Hecate ; on earth Diana ; and 
Phoebe, or the moon, in heaven. 

DI'APASE, or DIAPA'SON, s. [rid Gr.] in Music, 

an interval including an octave. Among musical instru- 
ment makers, it signifies a rule or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipes of their organs, and cat the \\o\es of Yhfcit ftates, 
&c. 

D TAPER, s . [diapre, Fr.] a kind of linen cloth woven in 
figures. A napkin ; a towel. 

To DTAPER, v. a. to variegate, to diversify, or flower; to 
draw flowers on cloths. 

DIAPHANEITY, di-a-fa-nc-e-te, $. [from ticimVw, Giw] 
transparency, or the quality of transmitting light. 

DIAPHA'NIC, di-a-fan-nik, a. [mi and if mime , Gr.] trans- 
parent ; pellucid ; having the power to transmit light. 

DIAPHANOUS, cli-af-fa-nus, a. [from Ouhairw, Gr.] 
transparent ; giving passage to the rays of light; that may be 
seen through. 

DIAPHORESIS, di-a-fo-re-sis, s. [nu^opr/iric* Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, a discharge made through the skin, whether sensible or 
insensible ; perspiration ; sweat. 

DIAPHORETIC, di-a-fo-ret-ik, a. Gr.] in 

Medicine, sudorific ; that causes a discharge through the skin ; 
promoting sweat. 

DI APHRAGM, di -a-fram,s. [futypaypn, Gr.] in Anatomy, 
il nervous muscle, vulgarly called the midrilf, and by anato- 
mists, septum transvcrsale, or cross wall, from its dividing the 
breast or thorax from the abdomen. 

DTA'RBECKt or Kara Amid , part of the ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, a province of Turkey in Asia, between tin* riuns TLris 
and Euphrates. In its capital, Diarbekir, a large town on tin* 
XV. bank of the Tigris, the Christians are above 20,u0U in 
number, and there is a manufacture of red Turkey leather, and 
of linen and red cotton cloths. It is 180 miles N. E. of 
Aleppo. Lat. 37. fit). N. Ion. 39. 5*2. E. 

DIARRHOEA, di-ar-re-a, s. [f inborn, Gr.l in Medicin«\ 
a flux of the belly, or profuse evacuation of liquid excrements 
by stool. 

DIARIUIOF/TIC, di-ar-ret-ik, «. [intf'ipum, Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, promoting a looseness ; causing a discharge by stool ; 
purging. 

Dl'ARY, s. [diarimn, Lat.] an account of the transactions 
of a person every day ; a journal. 

DIASCO'RDIIJM, s. in Pharmacy, a once celebrated com- 
position, so called from scordium, its principal ingredient. It 
is not now used. 

DIA STOLE, s. [ci«flTf)\»/, Gr.] in Anatomy, the motion of 
the heart, or arteries, whereby those parts dilate or distend 
themselves. In Grammar, diastole , signifies the lengthening 
a syllable which is naturally short. 

DlA f STYLE, s. [cia and arv\or , Gr.] in ancient Architec- 
ture, an edifice, with columns at such a distance from each 
other, that eight moduses, or four diameters, are allowed for 
the intercolumniation. 

DIATK'SSERON, s. [7id and ritrtrt{tn 9 Gr.] in Pharmacy, 
a medicine so called because composed of four ingredients, 
viz. roots of aristolochia, gentian, bav-berries, and myrili. In 
Music, an interval composed of one greater tone, one lesser 
tone, and one greater semi-tone, called by modems a perfect 
fourth. 

DIATO'NIC, 5. [from haroior, Gr.] the ordinary species of 
music, which proceeds by different tones, either in ascending 
or descending, and contains only the greater and less tones, 
together with the greater semi-tone. 

Dl'BBLK, s. [from dipfeL Belg.] a pointed instalment, use 4 
by gardeners for making holes in the ground in planting. 
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DI BSTONE, s. a little stone which children throw ai ano- 
ther stone. 

DICA'CHA, s. [dccacitas, Lat.] pertness, sauciness; lo- 
quacity. garrulity, prat in*:. 

DICK, s. the ]>lural of Du 1 : which see. 

lo DICE, v. a. to •same with dice. 

DICE-BOX, *. the box from which the dice arc thrown. 

DI CKR, s. one who plavs at dice ; a gamester. 

DICHOTOMY, dik-i.t -o-mc, s. Gr.] in Logic, 

the distribution or division of ideas into pairs. In Astronomy, 
that pliasis or appearance of the moon wherein she is Inserted, 
or show's but. hall her disk. — Dichotomous, in Botany, 
forked. 

Io DICTATE, r. a. [ilicto, Lat.] t.o deliver a command to 
anothi r ; to speak with authority; to prescribe; to deliver a 
speech in words which is to he taken down in writing. 

DILI A IE, 5 . \(/(ct(ifum, Lai,] a rule or maxim delivered 
hy some person of authority ; prescript. 

DK I A I ION, s. the act or practice of prescribing, giving 
orders, or laying down rules of conduct. 

DIC i A 1()H, s. | Lat.] n Homan magistrate, invested with 
a consular and sovereign authority, having the powr of life 
and death, to proclaim war, raise or discharge forces without 
consent ot the senate, and remaining in his office for six. 
months, till Sylla and Civsar erected it into a perpetual tyranny, 
figuratively, one who by his credit and authority directs and 
regulates the conduct of others. 

DICTATORIAL, .7. after the manner of a dictator ; impe- 
rious ; niuhnritativc : dogmatical; overbearing. 

1)ICTA"I < ) K SI 1 1 E, s. the Otlice of a dictator. Figuratively, 
imperiousness, or authority carried too high. 

DICTATE KH, $. [dicintura, Lat.] the odiee of dictator. 

DICTION, s. [dictio, Lat.] the peculiar manner which an 
author has ot expressing himself, whether it respect the ar- 
l an gen ieut ot his words, or the use of rhetorical figures. 

DI ( l ION ARY, .s. [dietionorium, Lat.| a book containing 
the words oi any language in their alphabetical order, with 
explanations ot tlu ir meaning, or definition. A lexicon ; a 
vocabulary. 

DID, [Sax.] the preterite of do; the sign of the pMer-ini- 
perfeet. or pci feet tense. 

DIDACTIC, or DIDACTICAL, «. IfVcmwir, C.r.] con- 
taining precepts or rules ; preceptive. 

DIDAFPER, s. \ihufdi dnpiur, I idg.] in Natural History, 
a bird remarkable for its diving. 

DI pA'SC ALIC, a. [ Ti T (irrMtXtKoc, Or.] preceptive.*; didac- 
tic ; giving precepts to some art. 

To DIDDER i'. a. [dtddent, Tent.] a provincial term sig- 
nifying to shiver or shake with cold. 

DIDST, the second | icrson of the preter tense of Do. 

DIDUCTION, St [diductio, Lat.] separation hy withdraw- 
ing one part from the other. 

To DIE, v. a, [duediatt. Sax.] to !o«e life; to expire; to 
lo>i* all the animal functions, and have the soul separated from 
thebndy. It has hy before ail instrumental death; of' before 
a disease; for commonly before a privative, and of before a 
positive, e.uise. To be punished with death. Figuratively, to 
be lost, perish, or he entirely laid aside. To sink, faint, or 
lose its vital functions. To languish, or he overcome with 
pleasure and tenderness. To vanish or disappear. To lan- 
guish with affection, in the style of lovers. To wither, applied 
to ’ Ogetahles. To grow spiritless, tasteless, or vapid, applied 
to liquors. See To Dye. 

[plural dice; dis, Brit.] a small cube, marked on 
each of its sides with dots, from one to six, which is used to 
play wfith. Figuratively, hazard, or chance ; any cubic body. 

DIE, s . [plural dies] the. stamp used in coinage. 


DIEPPE , a sea-port, of Franco, in the detriment of Lower 
•Seine, with a harbour formed by the river Arques, an old castle, 
and two piers. Packet boats pass between this place ami 
Bright hclmstone, in time of peace. It is ,30 miles N. of Rouen, 
and 1.T2 X. \V. of Paris. Lat. 40. 5b. l\. Ion. I. 4. E. 

DIET, .v. [uiura, Gr.] food; victuals; provision for satis- 
fying hunger; a regular course of fond ordered and directed 
in order to cure some chronical distemper. 

To DI ET, v. n. to feed or cat according to the rules and 
prescriptions of medical writers. To supply with food. 

DIET, #. [of did, Teut. a multitude, or dies , Lat. an ap- 
pointed day] an assembly of princes or senators in some coun- 
tries of Europe. 

DIETARY, a. belonging to the rules of medical diet. 

DTET-DRINK, s. a drink brewed with medicinal ingre- 
dients; a medicated liquor or decoction. 

DIETER, s. one who prescribes rules for eating. 

DIETETIC, or DIETETIC AL, a. [from fannym 1 //, Gr.] 
belonging to food ; or relating to medical cautions about the 
use of food. 

DIED FT MON DROIT’, dyoo-a-mon-drau, [Fr. | i. e, 
God and my right, the motto of the royal anus of England, 
first assumed by Richard I. to insinuate that he did not hold 
his empire in vassalage of any mortal. 

To DI FFER, v. v. | diforo, Lat.] to have pmperties or 
qualities which arc not the same as those of another person or 
thing; 1.o oppose a person in opinion; to he of another opi- 
nion ; to contend ; to be at variance. 

DIFFERENCE, s. [dffmnlin, I .at.] the state of being 
distinct from some other thing; dispute; debate; controversy, 
or opposition of sentiments ; the property which distinguishes 
one tiling from another. In Arithmetic, the remainder, after 
one quantity is taken from another. In Heraldry, something 
added to, or altered in a coat, whereby the younger families 
are distinguished from the elder, or to shew* how far they are 
removed from the principal house. Ascensional differ nice, 
in Astronomy, is an arch of the equator, contained between 
the six of the clock circle, and the sun's horary circle. Dif- 
ference of lonijihtde of two places, is an arch of the meridian 
intercepted between the two place*. 

To DI FFER ENCE, r. a. to make one thing not the same 
as another ; to distinguish one. thing from another. 

DIFFERENT, a. {differ cos, Lat.] distinct; of contrary 
qualities; unlike; dissimilar. 

DIFFERENTIAL, a. in Geometry, applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, or particles of a quantity, so small as to be less 
than any assignable one. In Fluxions, differential me- 
thod, is that of finding an infinitely small quantity, which, 
taken an infinite number of times, is equal to a given quan- 
tity. 

DI FFERENTLY, ad. in a different manner. 

DI'FFERINGLY, ad. in a different manner. 

DI'FFICILE, a. [difficilis, Lat.] difficult ; hard; not ob- 
vious ; scrupulous ; hard to be persuaded. 

Dl'FFKTLNESS, s. difficulty io be persuaded. 

DI FFICULT, a. \dijficilis, Lat.] hard to be done, under- 
stood, or pleased. Troublesome; vexatious; peevish. 

DI FFICULTLY, ad. hardly; not easily. 

DI FFICULTY, s. [i difficultas , Lat.] that which requires 
pains, care, and attention. Figuratively, distress; opposi- 
tion ; perplexity, or uneasiness with respect to circumstances. 
Objections or points not easily answered, or understood; 
cavil. 

Tn DIFFl'DE, v. n. [dffulo, Lat.] to distrust, or repose no 
confidence in. 

DI FFIDENCE, s. [diffidentia, Lat.] want of trust, confi- 
dence, or courage. Doubt. 
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Dl'FFlDENT, pa i. or o. [dij/jdcns, I .at.] wanting in confi- 
dence; suspicious; timorous; distrustful; doubtful. 

To DlFFl'ND, v. a. [diffindo, Lat.] to cleave in two; to 
split. 

DIFITSION, $. [diffissio, Lat.] the act of cleaving or 
splitting. 

DIFFLATION, s. [from dijjlare , Lat.] the act of scattering 
with a blast of wind. 

Dl'FFLUENCE, or Dl'FFLUENCY, s. [from diffluo , Lat.] 
the quality of falling away on all sides, opposed to consistency 
or solidity ; the effect of fluidity. 

Dl'FFLUENT, part, [dijfhuns, Lat.] flowing away. 

D1TTORM, a. [from forma, Lat.] contrary to uniform ; irre- 
gular ; unlike; dissimilar. 

DIFFO'RMITY, s. diversity of form ; irregularity. 

DIFERA'NCHISEMENT, s. [from franchise, Fr.] the act of 
taking away the privileges or charter of a city. 

To DIFFUSE, v. a. [from diffusus , Lat.] to pour a liquid on 
a plain surface, so as it may spread itself every way. Figura- 
tively, to spread ; scatter; disperse. 

DIFFUSE, a. [diffusas, Lat.] scattered or spread widely. 
Applied to style, or the manner of a composition, copious, op- 
posed to concise; exuberant.; elaborate. Difficult. 

D1FFUSEDLY, ad. in a copious, liberal, and extensive 
manner; spread every way ; widely; dispersodly. 

Dl FFUSEDNESS, s. the state of being spread abroad or 
scattered; dispersion. Copiousness of style. 

DIFFU SELY, ad. widely, extensively. Applied to style, 
copiously; elaborately; exuberantly. 

DIFFUSION, s. the state of being spread abroad ; disper- 
sion. Copiousness or exuberance, applied to style. 

DIFFUSIVE, a. having the quality of speading abroad; 
scattered or spread abroad ; dispersed ; extended. 

DIFFUSIVELY, rid. widely; extensively. 

DIFFUSIVENESS, s. extension; dispersion; the power or 
quality of being spread abroad. Applied to style, want of con- 
ciseness; copiousness; elaborateness. 

To 1)10, ?>. a. [pret. and part. pass, dug, or digged; die , 
Sax.] to open, or make a bole in the earth with a spade. Figu- 
ratively, to pierce with a pointed instrument, &c. To dig vp, 
to throw up or uncover that which is buried under the earth. 
Ncuterly, to work with a spade. 

DIGAMY, s. [from fic and yapnr, Gr.] marriage to a se- 
cond wife after the death of the first. 

DIGE'HENT, a. [digrreus, Lat.] that has the power of di- 
gesting or eausing digestion. 

Dl'GEST, .v. [ digest a, Lat.] a collection of the civil law, 
ranged under proper titles, by the order of the emperor 
Justinian. 

To DIGE'ST, v. 7 i. [digrstum, Lat.] to distribute or range 
methodically into different, classes; to concoct or dissolve food 
in the stomach; to reduce to any plan or scheme; to receive 
a thing favourably, without loathing or reluctance ; to receive 
and enjoy. In Chemistry, to soften by heat, boiling, or by 
putting a thing into a dunghill. In Surgery, to ripen a hu- 
mour, or prepare it for evacuation. 

DIGE'STER, s. one whose food easily turns into chyle ; a 
vessel to boil any bony substances to a fluid state. 

DIGK'STIBLE, a. capable of being digested or concocted. 

DIGE'STION, 5 . in Medicine, that change which the food 
undergoes in the stomach, in order to render it fit to supply the 
continual loss sustained by perspiration, the animal functions, 
or exercise. In Chemistry, it is a dissolution of any substance 
by artificial heat. 

DIGE STIVE a. having the power to dissolve, alter, change, 
or- turn the food into chyle ; capable of dissolving bv its heat. 
Figuratively, methodising ; adjusting. 


DIGE'STIVE, s. in Surgery, an application which ripens 
and prepares the matter of wounds for suppuration. 

DI GGER, s. one who opens the ground with a spade. 

To DIGHT, v. a . [dihtan. Sax.] to dress, embellish, or 
adorn ; to deck; to bedeck ; to put on. 

Dl'GlT, s . [digitus, Lat.] three-fourths of an inch in long 
measure. In Astronomy, the 12lh part of the diameter of the 
sun or moon. Any of the numbers expressed by single figures ; 
an unit. 

Dl'GlTATED, a . [dig it ulus, Lat.] branched out into divi- 
sions resembling fingers. In Botany, a digitated leaf is one 
which consists of several simple leaves growing on one foot- 
stalk, as the cinquefoil ; or that which has many deep gashes, 
cuts, or segments, as the hop. 

DIG LAD I AT ION, s. [digladiatio, Lat.] a combat with 
swords; any quarrel or contest. 

DIGNIFICATION, s. the act of conferring honour; the 
preferring to some honourable rank; exaltation. 

Df'GNlEIED, a. enjoying some honourable post, rank, or 
preferment, applied peculiarly to the clergy. * 

To DI GNIFY, v. a. [from dignus and facto, Lat.] to ad- 
vance, prefer, or exalt to some place which demands honour 
and reverence ; to honour ; to adorn ; to re nder respectable ; 
to give lustre to. 

DEG NITARY, s. [from digitus, Lat.] in the Canon Law, is 
a clergyman advanced to some rank above a parochial priest, 
or canon; such is a bishop, dean, archdeacon, <fcr. 

DIGNITY, s. [dig nit as, Lat.] rank, preferment, or post; 
grandeur of mien, or majestic appearance. High station; ad- 
vancement. Among the clergy, a promotion or preferment to 
which any jurisdiction is annexed. 

DIGNOTION, s. [from dignosco, Lat.] distinction; distin- 
guishing mark. 

To DIGRE'SS, r. n. [from digrrssus, Lat.] to depart from 
the main scope of a discourse, or intention of an argument; to 
wander; to expatiate; to go out of the right way or common 
track; to err; to deviate. 

DIGRESSION, s. [digressio, Lat.] a passage which has no 
connection with the main scope of a discourse; deviation, or 
quitting the true path; n turning aside. 

DI JON, a city of France, in the department of Cote. d’Or, 
and capital of the ci-devant Burgundy, containing about 22,000 
inhabitants. The streets are broad, well paved, and straight, 
and the squares and public structures elegant. -It was formerly 
the capital of the Dijonnois, and is seated in a delightful plain, 
which produces excellent wine; 1J8 miles S. E. of Paris. 
Lon. 5. 2. E. lat. 47. 19. N. 

DIJUDICATION, s. [dijudicatio, Lat.] judicial distinc- 
tion. 

DIKE, s. [die. Sax.] a channel to receive water; a mound to 
hinder inundations, or to keep water from overflowing. 

To DI LACERATE, r. a. [dilaeero, Lat.] to tear; to force 
in twain ; to rend. 

Dl LACERATION, s. [ dilaceratio , Lat.] the act of forcing, 
tearing, or rending. 

To DILA'NIATE, v. a. [ditanio, Lat.] to tear; to rend in 
pieces in a butc herly and savage manner. 

To DILA PIDATE, v. n. [dilapido, Lat.] to go to ruin; to 
fall by decay. 

DILAPIDATION, s. [dilapidalio, Lat.] in Law, is where 
an incumbent on a church benefice suffers the parsonage house, 
or the out-house, to fall down, or be in decay, for want of 
necessary reparation; for which the bishop. may seques- 
ter the profits of such benefice for that purpose. Ruin, or de- 
cay, generally. 

DILATABI'LITY, s. the quality of admitting or suffering 
extension. 

4 B 
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DILATABLE, a. that may be stretched or extended. 

DILATATION, s. [dilatatio, Lat.] the act of extending or 
stretching into a greater space ; state of being extended. 

To DILA TE, v. a. [ dilato , I.at.] to extend, spread out, en- 
large, or stretch. Figuratively, to relate a thing with all its 
minute circumstances. Ncuterly, to grow wider; to widen. 
To speak copiously and largely. 

DILATOR, s. that which widens or extends any passage. 

DILATOR1NKSS, s. the quality of deferring a thing from 
one time to another through sloth ; sluggishness. 

DILATORY, a. [dilatorius, Lat.] putting oil* the doing of a 
thing from time to time through sloth; tardy; sluggish. 

DILE'CTION, s. [dilectio, Lat.] the ait of loving; kind- 
ness. 

DILEMMA, s. [t (Xq/f/ict, Gr.] in Logic, an argument con- 
sisting of two or more propositions, so disposed, that grant 
which you will, you will be pressed by the conclusion. Figu- 
ratively, a dillicult or doubtful choice ; a vexatious alter- 
native. 

DILIGENCE, s. [diliyentia, Lat.] constant endeavour ; un- 
rernitted labour, or practice ; industry ; assiduity. 

DILIGENT, a.[diliyens , Lat.] assiduous; persevering; con- 
stant; industrious; the contrary of idle. 

DILIGENTLY, ad, with constant labour, caution, and care ; 
not carelessly ; not idly ; industriously ; assiduously. 

1)LLL, s . [elite, Sax.] an herb which has a slender fibrous an- 
nual root, with leaves like those of fennel ; the seeds are oval, 
plain, streaked, and bordered. 

DILU'CID, a, [dilucidus, Lat.] clear, plain, pure, transpa- 
rent, pellucid ; diaphanous ; obvious. 

To DILU'CIDATE, v. 71 , [from diluvidare , Lat.] to make a 
proposition clear and easy to be understood ; to explain ; to 
free from obscurity. 

DILIJCIDATION, s. [dilucidatio, Lat.] the making a sen- 
tence clear and easy to be understood ; an explanation. 

DILUENT, a. Lat.] having the power to make thin, 

or attenuate. 

DFLUENT, s. [from dilucns, Lat.] that which makes thin or 

fluid. 

To DILUTE, v. a. [diluo, Lat.] to make a liquor thin by the 
mixture of some other; to weaken; to attenuate. 

DILU TE, a. thin ; attenuated. “ If the red and blue co- 
lours were more dilute and weak/' — Newton. . 

DILUTER, s. that which renders a body liquid ; or, if 
it were so before, that which renders it thinner, or more 
liquid. 

DILUTION, s. [dilutio, I/at.] the act of rendering a liquid 
more thin or weak by the additiou of some other. 

DILU'VIAN, a. [from diluvium , Lat.] relating to, or re- 
sembling the deluge. 

DIM, a. [dim. Sax.] having something which obstructs the 
sight, and hinders it from seeing clearly. Figuratively, de- 
prived of its splendour or brightness ; grown dark. 

To DIM, v. a . to darken, or obstruct the sight, so as to 
hinder it from seeing objects in their full splendour. Figura- 
tively, to make less bright ; to render darkish. 

DIMENSION, s. [dhnensio, Lat.] the extension of a body 
considered as measured ; size ; space contained in any body. 
The three dimensions are length, breadth, and thickness, or 
depth. In Algebra, the powers of the roots, or the values of 
tlie unknown quantities of equations. 

DIMENSIONLESS, a . without any dimensions ; of no cer- 
tain bulk. 

DIME'NSl VE, a . [dimvnsus, I.at.] that marks the boundaries 
or outlines ; that describes the measure or space occupied by 
tt body. 

DIMETER, a. consisting of two poetic measures. 


DIMICATION, s. [di/nicatio, Lat.] a battle; the act of 
fighting; contest. 

DLMIDIATION, s. [dimidiatio, Lat.] the act of halving; 
division into two equal parts. 

To DIMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Lat.] to make a thing less 
by cutting off or destroying some of its parts. Figuratively, 
to impair; to lessen; to degrade or render less honourable. 
Neuterlv, to grow less, or be impaired. 

DIMINLSHINGLY, ad, in such a manner as to detract 
from, or lessen the character and rqmtation of another. 

DIMINUTION, s. [diminutio, I.at.] the act of rendering 
a thing less by cutting oil' or destroying some of its parts; the 
state of growing less either in bulk or weight. Figuratively, 
loss, or causing loss of reputation or dignity to another; dis- 
credit; degradation. In Architecture, the contraction of a 
column as it ascends, whereby its upper part is made smaller 
than the lower. 

DIMINUTIVE, a. [diminu tivus, Lat.] small of >izc, bulk, 
or dimensions ; narrow ; contracted. 

DIMINUTIVE, s. in Grammar, a word used to express 
smallness, or littleness ; as, lapillus, in Latin, a little stone; 
maisonette , in French, a little house ; yvvior, in Greek, a little 
woman ; rivulet , in English, a little river. 

DIMINUTIVELY, ad. in a diminutive or small manner. 

DIMINUTIVENESS, s. smallness, applied to size. 

DIMISH, a. somewhat dim ; somewhat obscure. 

D1M1 SSORY, a. [dimissorius, low Lat.) that by which a per- 
son is dismissed to the jurisdiction of another. 

DIMITY, or DEMITTY, s. [demittes, Fr.] a sort, of cotton 
stuff very like fustian, brought originally from Smyrna. 

DIMLY, ad. [dimlic. Sax. ] in a dull, obscure, dark manner; 
without a clear perception, applied to the sight or undci stand- 
ing; deprived of its light, brightness, or splendour. 

DIMNESS, s. [dimnrs, Sax.] dulness of sight. Want ot 
apprehension, applied to the mind; stupidity; inaptitude. 

DIMPLE, s. [from dint, a hole, t Untie , a little hole, hence 
dimple. Skin nn | a small hollow, or sinking of the sui lace of 
the cheek or chin. In Botany, a little hollow dot, as in the 
seed of the barberry. 

To DIMPLE, v.n. to appear with little hollows or inequali- 
ties of surface. 

DIMPLED, part, or a. having dimples. 

DIMPLY, a. full of dimples. 

DIN, .v. [ dyn , Sax.] a loud stunning noise ; a violent and 
continued sound ; an uproar, or shout. 

To DIN, v. a. [dp nan, Sax.] to stun, or deafen with frequent 
noise and clamour; to harass with clamour. 

To DINE, v. n . [diner, Fr.] to eat one’s chief or second 
meal about the middle of the day. Actively, to give a din- 
ner to. 

DINF/TICAL, a. [from eWw, Gr.] whirling round; ver- 
tiginous. 

To DING, r. a. [preter. dung; dingen , Belg.] to dash with 
force or violence. Ncuterly, to bluster, bounce, huff, or be- 
come insolent and imperious. A low word. 

DING-DONG, s. a word by which the sound of bells is 
mimicked. 

.DINGLE, 5 . [a diminutive from den, or din , Sax. a hollow 
a hollow between hills ; a dale or vale. 

DI'NGLE, a sea-port and borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Kerry, and province of Munster. Several of the houses are 
built in the Spanish fashion, with ranges of stone balcony win- 
dows, this place having been formerly frequented by merchants 
of that nation, who came to fish on the coast, and traded with 
the inhabitants. It is situated on a bay of the same name, 
79 miles S. W. of Limerick, and 1G6 of Dublin. 

DINGWALL, g town of Scotland, in Ross-shire, much 
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enlarged and improved of late years. It is seated on tlie Frith 
ol Cromarty, 14 miles VV. ot the town of Cromarty. Some, 
linen is manufactured here, and there is a lint-mill in the 
neighbourhood. 

DININGROOM, s. the principal apartment of a house, 
wherein entertainments are made. 

DI NNER, s, [diner, hr.] the chief meal, or that which is 
eaten about the middle uf the day. 

DINT, s. [dynt, Sax.] a blow or stroke; the mark made 
by a blow; the cavity remaining after a violent pressure; a 
dent. Violence; force; power. 

'Jo DINT, i\ a. to make a cavity by a blow; to indent. 

Dl NUMERA TION, s. [dinumeralio, Lat.] the act of tim- 
bering out singly. 

DIOCESAN, s. a bishop considered in the relation he 
Stands in to his inferior clergy or to his flock. 

DI OCESE, or Di'OCESS, s. [tWk?j<ric, Or.] the circuit of 
every bishop’s jurisdiction. England, with regard to its eccle- 
siastical state, is divided into two provinces, viz. Canterbury 
and York; and each province into subordinate dioceses, of 
which there are twenty-two in England, and four in Wales. 
A district of a country generally. 

mo PTlUC, or DIO PTRICAL, a. [from rioirropac, Or.] 
affording a medium for the sight, or assisting the sight in the 
view of distant objects. 

DIOTTRICK, s*. [from twirrga, Gr.] the science of refrac- 
tive vision, or that part of optics which considers the diffi-u nr. 
refractions of light, in its passage through different mediums; 
as air, water, glass, &c. 

DIORTHO'.SlS, s. [t (aijSnmig of ciop#ow, Gr.] a chirurgical 
operation, by which crooked or distorted members are made 
straight, or reduced to their proper shape. 

To DIP, v. a. | pail, dipped or dipt ; dippan , Sax.] to put 
into any liipinr so as to cover it therewith ; to immerge ; to 
moisten, or wet. To mortgage, or engage as a pledge or se- 
curity. To he engaged in any affair. Ncuterly, to sink ; to 
immerge, or plunge into any liquor. To take a cursory or 
slight view; to read a page or two in a hook. To take what- 
ever comes first ; to take haphazard. To enter; to pierce. 

DIP, s. depression; as the r//y# of the magnetic needle. 

D1PETALOIJS, a. [from tic and wtruXoi', Gr.] in Botany, 
applied to such llowers as have two leaves. 

Dl'PHTllONG, s. [t'nf>$oyyoc, Gr.] the joining two vowels 
together, so as to form one sound; as vain , Ccesar. 

DITLOE, s . in Anatomy, the inner plate or lamina of the skull. 

DIPLO'MA, s. [uirXupa, Gr.]a letter or writing conferring 
some prix iloge or title ; so called because formerly written on 
waxed tables, which were folded together. 

DIPLOMATIC, a . privileged ; respecting envoys and am- 
bassadors. Relating to the act of deciphering old written 
characters and abbreviations. 

DIPPER, s. one who dips in water, figuratively, one 
who takes a slight or superficial view of an author. 

DTPPING-NEEDLE, s. a long straight piece of steel, 
equally poised on its centre, and afterwards touched with a 
loadstone, so contrived as to swing in a vertical plane, about 
an axis parallel to the horizon, in order to discover the exact 
tendency of the power of magnetism. It was invented by one 
Robert Norman, a compass-maker of Wnpping, in 1576, and 
was by Mr. Whiston applied to discover the longitude, but 
without success. 

DI'PSAS, s. [Lat. from Pnpau, Or.] a serpent whose bite 
produces the sensation of unquenchable thirst. 

DITTOTE, j. [cWrwra, Gr.] in Grammar, applied to such 
nouns as have only two cases. 

DIPTYCH, dyp-tyk, s. [from diptycha , Lat.] a register of 
bishops and martyrs. Two leaves folded together. 


DIRE, a. [dints, Lat.] dreadful, or affecting a beholder 
with horror; dismal; mournful; terrific. 

DIRECT, a. [dircctus, Lat.] straight. Ii Astronomy, 
appearing to the eye to move progressively through the Zodiac, 
opposed to retrograde . In Pedigioe or Genealogy, from 
grandfather to grandson, &c. opposed to collateral. 

To DIRECT, v. o. [direct am, Lat.] to go in a straight, 
line; to aim or point against as a mark ; to regulate, or ad- 
just; to prescribe measures, or a certain course; to older. 

DIRECTION, s. [dir actio, Lat.] tendency or aim at a cer- 
tain point ; motion expressed by a certain impulse; orders; 
command; the superscription of a letter or parcel. 

DIRECTIVE, a . having the power of directing, informing, 
or shewing the way. 

DIRECTLY, ad. in a straight line; without going about ; 
rectilineally. Immediately; presently; soon. Without delay, 
applied to time. Without circumlocution or evasion, applied 
to language or argument. 

DIRECTNKST, s. the quality of proceeding in, or not 
deviating from, a straight line ; the nearest, way. 

DIRECTOR, s. [director, Lat.] one who presides in an 
assembly or public company ; one who is entrusted with the 
guidance, superintendence, or management of any design or 
work. A rule ; an ordinance. Figuratively, a person who re- 
gulates the conduct of another; an instructor; one who is eon- 
suited in ruses of conscience. In Surgery, an instrument 
used to guide the hand in some operation. 

DIRECTORY, s . that which directs; a book published bv 
the non-conformists, to regulate ihe behaviour and rites of their 
brethren in divine worship ; also the name given to the execu- 
tive government of France, which consisted of Five Dircctois, 
as established in the year 1 700. 

D1REFFL, a. full of terror ; very terrible ; dismal. 

DI'REFCLNKSS, .v. the quality which utfects the mind with 
dread on the sight of some ghastly or terrible object. 

DI'RENEKS, s. disinalness ; horror; hideousness. ’ 

DIRE CTION, s. [dirrptio, Lat.] the act of plunderi ig. 

DIRGE, s. [from dyrlic, Tent.] a mournful sung, su.-g <-t 
funerals. 

DI' RIG ENT, a. [dirigois, Lat.] The diriejent line, in 
geometry, is that, along which the line describent is carried, u* 
the generation of any figure. 

DIRK, s. [Erse] a kind of dagger used in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

DIRT, s. [dryt, Belg.] mud; the filth found in streets or 
highways ; any thing which soils. Figuruti\elv, meanness. 

DI RTILY, ad. foully ; in such a manner as to daub or soil. 
Figuratively, dishonestly ; meaulv ; shamefully. 

DIRTINESS, .v. filthiness; foulness; nastiness. Figu- 
ratively, dishonesty; meanness; baseness; sordidness. 

DI RTY, a. foul; daubed or made nasty with dirt; su ctl; 
clouded. Figuratively, dishonest; mean; despicable; in- 
elegant. • 

To DI'RTY, v. a. to soil; to foul; to smear or daub with 
dirt. Figuratively, to scandalize or disgrace. 

DIRU'PTION, s. [diruptio, Lat.] the act or state of burst- 
ing or breaking asunder. 

DIS, an inseparable particle, used in composition, and im- 
plying a negation or privation ; as dis-oblige, dis-obey, &c. or 
to signify a separation, detachment, &c. as dis-unitiuy, dis- 
arm, dis-tribnting, &c. 

DISABI LITY, s. the want of sufficient power to accom- 
plish any design ; or want of sufficient abilities to understand 
any proposition or doctrine ; want of proper qualifications : 
weakness ; impotence. 

To DISA BLE, v.,a. to deprive of natural force or pewer; 
to weaken ; to disqualify. Figuratively to impair or diminish. 
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To render inactive or unfit for action. To rob of powei, influ- 
ence, efficacy, usefulness, or pleasure. 

To DISABUSE, v . a. to free a person from some mistake 
or error ; to undeceive ; to set right. 

D IS ACCOM AlOD ATI 0 X, s. the state of being unfit or 
unprepared ; inconvenience. 

To DISACCO RD, i\ a. to disagree; to refuse consent. 

To DISACCU STOM, r. a. to destroy the force of habit by 
disuse or contrary practice. 

To DISACKNO’WLEDGE, r. a. not to acknowledge. 

DISACQUAI'NTANCK, s. disuse of familiarity. 

DISADVANTAGE, s. the want of lame, credit, honour, 
or any thing necessary to give a person pre-eminence ; loss ; 
injury ; a state unprepared for defence. 

To DISADVANTAGE, v. a. to injure an interest of any 
kind. 

DISADVANTAGEOUS, a . contrary to interest or profit ; 
contrary to convenience; unfavourable. 

DISADVANTA'GF.OUSLY, ad . in such a manner as is 
inconsistent with interest or profit; in a manner not favourable, 
or suitable to any useful end ; inconveniently. 

DLSADVANTAGEOUSNKSS, opposition or contrariety 
to profit, convenience, or interest; mischief; loss. 

DLSADVK'NTURE, s. unhappiness; misfortune. 

To D IS AFFECT, v. a. to alienate, turn aside, or weaken 
the affections of a person. To dislike; to disdain; to dis- 
order. 

DISAFFE'CTED, part, or a. alienated ; having lost all 
affection or zeal for a person or interest. Generally applied to 
those who are enemies to the government. 

DISAFFE'CTED LY, ad. in a disloyal manner, 

DISAFFECTEDNESS, **. the quality of being no friend or 
well-wisher to an establishment or government. 

DISAFFECTION, s. want of zeal for the government, or 
ardour for a reigning prince. Dislike ; ill-will. Disorder. 

To DISAFFIRM, r. a. to contradict; to negative. 

DISAITTRMANCE, s. a confutation, or the denial of 
something affirmed ; negation ; contradiction. 

To DISAFFO'RKST, r. a. to throw open to common use; 
to reduce from the privileges of a forest to that of common 
ground. 

To DISAGREE', v. n. to differ with respect to qualities or 
opinion ; to be in a state of opposition. 

DISAGREEABLE, a. contrary to, or inconsistent with; 
unpleasing to the taste, sight, or other senses ; unsuitable. 

DISAGllEE'ABLENESS, s. unsuitubleness; unpleasant- 
ness; offensiveness; contrariety. 

DISAGREEMENT, s. difference of qualities; contrariety 
of sentiment ; contention or strife ; dissimilitude. 

To DISALLO'W, (the ow is pronounced as in how) v. a. to 
deny the authority of a person or thing; to consider as unlaw- 
ful ; to censure ; to refuse countenancing an action. Neuterly, 
to refuse permission ; to deny ; not to grant. 

DISALLO'WABLE, a. that is not suffered, permitted, 
owned, or countenanced. 

DISALLO'WANCE, s . the refusal of permission or counte- 
nance; the looking on a thing as unlawful ; prohibition. 

To DIS ANCHOR, v. a. to drive a ship from its anchor. 

To D ISANI MATE, v. a. to kill, or deprive of life. Figu- 
ratively, to discourage, dishearten, deject, or depress. 

DISANTMATION, .9. the loss of life ; death. 

To DISANNU'L, v. a. to deprive of authority; to abolish; 
to disallow' ; to make void ; to nullify ; to vacate. Johnson 
calls this an ungrammatical and barbarous word. 

To DISAPPEAR, v. n . to be lost to view, or to vanish out 
ol sight. To fly or go away. 

To DISAPPOINT, v. a. to hinder a person from enjoying 


or receiving what he expected ; to balk ; to frustrate an ex- 
pectation. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, s. the not receiving a thing expected ; 
miscarriage of expectations ; defeat of hopes. 

DISAPPROBATION, s. an act of dislike, arising from 
something disagreeable to a person’s taste, or not consistent 
with his choice or judgment ; censure; condemnation. 

To DIS APPRO VE, v. a. [disapprouver, Fr.] to dislike; 
to shew that a thing wants merit to engage our love, of secure 
esteem ; to censure ; to reject ; not to confirm. 

To DISARM, r. a. [ disarmcr , Fr.] to deprive of arms. 

To DISARRA'Y, v. a. to undress ; to divest of clothes. 

DISARRAY, s. disorder; confusion. Loss of order in 
battle. Undress. 

DISASTER, s. [ desastre , Fr.] misfortune; an incident 
occasioning grief, by its being unexpected and undeserved. 

DISASTROUS, a. unlucky 3 unfortunate ; calamitous ; 
or afflicted by the happening of some sudden and unex- 
pected misfortune ; threatening misfortune ; gloomy ; un- 
propitious. 

DISASTROUSLY, ad. in an unlucky, unfortunate, or af- 
flicting maimer ; gloomily j unpropitiously; miserably. 

DISA'STROUSNESS, a. unluokiness ; unfortunateness. 

To DISA VOU CH, v. n. to refuse; to deny, or disown. 

To DISAVO W, v. a. to disown; to deny the knowledge 
of a person or thing; to refuse concurring in a design or 
undertaking ; to lay aside ; to decline. 

DISAVOWAL, s. denial; disowning; abhorrence. 

EISA VO'WM ENT, s. denial. 

To DISAU'TIIORIZE, v. a. to lessen the credit of a thing, 
or render it suspicious ; to deprive of authority. 

To DlSBA'NI), v. a. to dismiss from an army ; to disband 
soldiers. Figuratively, to discharge from service, or anni- 
hilate. Neuterly, to quit the service of the army ; to break up 
or separate ; to be dissolved. 

To DlSBAllK, v. a . [dvbartjtter, Fr.] to land from a ship; 
to put. on shore from a vessel. To strip the bark from. 

DISBELIEF, s. refusal of giving assent to a thing which 
is proposed to be believed ; discrcdence ; denial of belief. 

To DISBELI EVE, v. a. to withhold, or refuse assenting to 
a thing proposed as true ; to deny the truth of a doctrine or 
proposition. 

DISBKLI'EVER, s. one who refuses to assent to a thing 
proposed to him as true ; one who refuses to believe a truth or 
doctrine ; an infidel. 

To DLSBRA'NCII, v. a. to separate, or cut off a branch 
from a tree. Figuratively, to disjoin, or separate. 

To DIS RU'D, v. a. in Gardening, to take aw r ay such 
branches or twigs as are newly put forth and ill placed. 

To DISBU'RDEN, v. a. to free from any pressing and 
troublesome weight or load ; to clear from any impediment ; 
to communicate one’s afflict ions to another, and thereby lessen 
their pressure. Neuterly, to ease the mind of some pressing 
affliction. 

To DLSBU'RSE, v. a. [ debourser , Fr.] to spend or lay out 
money. 

DISBURSEMENT, s. [deboursement, Fr.] the spending or 
laying out money ; the sum spent. 

DISBU'RSER, s. one that lays out money, or defrays the 
expenses of an undertaking. 

DISCA'LCEATED, a. [discalceatus, Lat.] without shoes ; 
with naked feet. 

DISCALCEA'TION, s. the act of pulling off the shoes. 

To DISCA'NDY, v. n. to dissolve or melt. 

To DISCARD, v. n . to discharge from any service or em- 
ployment. To refuse any further acquaintance, applied to 
lovers. To throw useless cards from a hand. 
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DISC A'RN ATE, a. stripped of flesh. 

ISAnw V ‘ a ' t0 °®’ one ’ s clothes; to strip. 

To DISCERN, r. a. [discernu, Lat.] to see ; to descry, dis- 
)ver, or perceive by the sight; to distinguish; to makeadif- 
rcnce between; to judge of by comparison. 

D1SCKRNE11, s. a discoverer, or one who descries* a 
capable of distinguishing the difference of things. 
DlSGh RN11JLL, a. that may he seen or discovered by the 

ye , ,‘£ iffi'S'iJli: ^f, t ! ,1 5 uishahle : apparent ; perceptible - . 

DISCL RNIRLENKSS, s. the possibility of being disco- 
eretl by the sight, or perceived by the mind ; visihkness. 

DiSCK RN1BEY, a< l. in such a manner as may be distin- 
guished or perceived ; apparently; discoverably. 

D1SCE RMNfi, part, or a. having the power of making 
i distinction between tilings, or perceiving those qualities or 
properties in which they differ *, judicious; rational; acute. 
>YifON. The discerning man is clear-sighted and judicious ; 
sees through the artifices of mankind with half an eye ; and 
will not sutler himself to he deceived; his great abilities con- 
sist in distinguishing. 

DISCK'RNENGEY, ad. with discretion or prudence, arising 
from a knowledge of the qualities in which things or persons 
differ from each other ; judiciously; rationally. 

DISCERNMENT, s. judgment; or the power of distin- 
guishing the qualities in which things or persons differ from 
each other ; acuteness. Syxon. \\ hen choice, or determi- 
nation with respect to the goodness or beauty of objects, is in 
question, we should have recourse to those who have discern- 


ment. 

Jo DTsCE'RP, v. a. [ discerpo , Eat.] to tear in pieces. 
D1SCE' R PI BIEITY, or DISCE'RPTIBIEITY, 9 . liablencss 
to be destroyed by disunion of parts. 

DISCERPIBLE, or DISCK'RETIBEE, a. frangible: se- 
parable; liable to be destroyed by the disunion of its parts. 

DISCERPTION, s, [ disci cptio , Eat.] the act of pulling to 
pieces, or of destroying by disunion of its pai ls. 

Io DISCIIA'RGE, v. a. [de charger, Fr.] to free from any 
load or incumbrance ; to disburden ; to exonerate; to turn 
away trom a service, or out of a post. Figuratively, to shoot 
ofl a gun ; to clear, or pay a debt ; to free from an obligation ; 
to clear from an accusation; to perform or execute an office; 
to disband an army, or dismiss from attendance ; to obliterate, 
or destroy. 

DISCHA'RGE, s. vent; explosion ; tbe matter vented ; 
the disappearance, vanishing, or destroying of a colour ; dis- 
mission from an office or employment ; the payment of a debt ; 
performance of a duty ; exemption, or acquittance. 

DISCHA'RGER, s . one who penforms a duty ; makes a 
payment ; dismisses a servant ; frees from attendance or cap- 
tivity. He who fires off a gun. 

DISCI'NCT, a. [disci net us, Eat.] ungirded ; loosely 
dressed. 


To DESCEND, v. a . [disnndo, Eat.] to divide ; to cut in 
pieces. “ We coulcl easily discind them.' ” Boyle. 

DlSCEPLE, s. [discipulus, 1/at.] a scholar, or one who 
attends the lectures, and professes the tenets of another. In 
Scripture sense, the followers of Jesus Christ, in general, were 
called Disciples ; but in a more restrained sense the Disciples 
denote those alone who were his immediate followers, and 
attendants on his person, of whom there were seve nty or seven- 
ty-two, 

D1SCEPEESHIP, s. the state or condition of a scholar, or 
one who follows the principles of any particular teacher. 

DISCEPLINABLE, a. [disciplinahilis, Lat.] capable of in- 
struction or improvement ; fit to be punished, for not attend- 
ing to the instructions of a master. • 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, a. belonging to discipline. 


DISCIPEINA'RIAN, $. [from disciplina , Eat.] one whr. 
rules, or teaches with great strictness or rigour ; one who will 
not permit a person to deviate from his doctrine ; i\ dissenter 
so called from their supposed clamour against the Church lbi 
want of rigidness in its discipline. 

DESCI EEINARY, a. [from disciplina , Eat.] belonging 
to discipline, or a regular course of instruction or educa- 
tion. 

DI SCIPLINE, s. [ disciplina , Lat.] instruction, education, 
or the method taken to adorn the mind, and infuse viituous 
habits. Figuratively, rule, or method of government; military 
order, government, maxiins, or regulations; a state of subjer 
turn, or obedience; any thing taught; a doctrine, art, or 
science; punishment, correction, or chastisement for trails 
grossing the rules of conduct, or neglecting to make a propt r 
use of instruction. 

To DISCIPLINE, v. a. to communicate the rudiments of 
learning ; to instruct or educate ; to regulate, or keep in order ; 
to punish, correct, or chastise for breach of command, or ne- 
glect of instruction ; to reform. 

To DISCLAIM, a . to disown; to deny having any 
knowledge of, or acquaintance with; to withdraw a claim. 

DISCEAEMER, s. one who disowns or renounces. In 
Law, a plea containing an express denial or refusal. 

To DISC LO SE, v. a. [disci u do, Lat.] to uncover, or dis- 
cover a tiling which has been hid ; to reveal what should he, 
or is hid or secret. Synow So great an itch have some pri- 
sons for prattling, that they tell every individual what tlu y hear. 
Confidants too often diydosc the intrigues they an* inti listed 
with. The divulging of a secret has often done more harm 
than any one thing whatever ; as it is impossible to smother 
what once has been blazed abroad. 

DISCLO'SER, s. one who discovert? something hidden, or 
reveals something secret. 

DISCLOSURE., s. the making a thing seen which was hid- 
den from sight ; the revealing a secret. Discovery. 

DISC LIES ION, s. [from disclusus , I .at.] emission. 

DISCOLORATION, s. a stain, or change of colour for tin 
worse. The act of staining, or changing colour. 

To DISCO'LOUR, v. a. [dccoloro, Lat.] to spoil the natu- 
ral colour of a thing; to stain, or daub. 

To DISCOW1FIT, v. a. [disconjire, Fr.] to overcome, beat, 
or rout an enemy in battle ; to defeat ; to conquer. 

DISCO'MFET, s. a defeat; a rout or overthrow. 

DISCOMFITURE, s . overthrow; defeat; rout; ruin. 

DESCO'MFORT, s. a great degree of uneasiness; melan- 
choly ; despair ; sadness ; dejection ; grief. 

To DISCO MFORT, v. a. to make a person uneasy ; to 
grieve, afflict; sadden, or deprive of comfort ; to deject. 

DISCOMFORTABLE, a. refusing comfort, or rejecting 
consolation ; occasioning sadness, or melancholy. 

To DISCOMMEND, v. a. to blame ; to disapprove, or 
censure ; to mention with disapprobation. 

DISCOMMENDABLE, a. deserving blame or censure. 

DISCOMME'NDABLENESS, s. blameableness ; liability 
to censure. 

DISCOMMENDATION, s. blame; censure; reproach. 

DISCOMME'NDER, s . one who blames, or censures. 

To DISCOMMO'DE, v. a. to put to an inconvenience , 
to rumple, or disorder dress. To molest ; to incommode. 

DISCOMMO'DIOUS, a. inconvenient; intended with 
trouble ; displeasing. 

DISCOMMO'DITY, s. inconvenience; disadvantage; 
hurt, or mischief. 

To DISCOMPO'SE, v . a. [from dis and componv , Eat.] to 
put into confusion, or disorder ; to ruffle, applied to the tem- 
per or mind ; to rumple clothes ; to vex; to displace. 

4 C 
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DISCOMPOSURE, 5. disorder; perturbation; or dis- 
quiet of mind, arising from some disagreeable circum- 
istuuce. 

To DISCONCE RT, v. a . to unsettle, disorder, or dis- 
compose the mind ; to frustrate or defeat an undertaking or 
design. 

DISCON FO'RMITY, s. want of agreement; inconsistency ; 
or op])osition of sentiments. 

DISCONG RUTTY, s. disagreement; difference ; incon- 
sistency. 

DISCONNECTION, 5. want of union. 

DISCONSOLATE, a. without comfort; without hope; 
melancholy, or grieved on account of some affliction ; refusing 
comfort; sorrowful; hopeless. 

DISCO NSOLATELY, ad. in a comfortless manner. 

DISCO' X SO LATENESS, or DISCONSOLATION, s. the 
state of a person under affliction refusing comfort. 

DISCONTENT, a. uneasy at the present state. 

DISCONTE NT, s. want of content ; being unsatisfied with 
one’s present condition. One who is discontented. 

DISCONTENTED, a. uneasy; unsatisfied with one’s pre- 
sent condition ; cheerless; malevolent. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, s. uneasiness; the not being 
pleased or satisfied with one’s present coudigon ; the not re- 
ceiving a full satisfaction at the sight of an object. 

DISCONTENTMENT, 5. the 'state of being dissatisfied, 
or uneasy. 

DISCONTINUANCE, s. want of union, or adhesion; the 
separation of the parts of any body. Cessation ; intermission ; 
or stop; applied to action. In Law, an interruption, or 
breaking oft’; as, discontinuance of possession, or disconti - 
nuance of process. The effect of discontinuance of possession 
is, that a man may not enter upon his own land or tenement 
alienated, whatsoever his right be unto it, or by his own 
authority; but must seek to recover possession by law. 
The effect of discontinuance of plea is, that the instance may 
not be taken up again, but by a new writ to begin the suit 
afresh. 

DISCONTINUATION, s. the breaking the continuity; 
breach of union, or separation of the parts of a thing. 

To DISCONTI NUK, v. n. [disco ntinuer 9 Fr.] to break 
off ; to separate ; to lose an established privilege or cus- 
tom. . Actively, to leave off’; to cease from any action. 

DISCONTINUITY, s. want of cohesion ; disunion. 

DISCONTINUOUS, a. wide; extended; gaping. 

DISCON VENIENCE, s. incongruity ; disagreement ; op- 
position of nature. 

DTSCORD, s . [discordia, Lat.] a state wherein per- 
sons mutually endeavour to hurt each other, and are lost 
to all the tender sentiments of humanity and benevo- 
lence ; disagreement. Figuratively, difference, contra- 
riety, or opposition of qualities. In Music, sounds not 
of themselves pleasing, but necessary to be mixed with 
others. 

To DISCORD, f\ v. [ discordo , Lat..] to disagree ; to 
produce a disagreeable and impleading sound when joined to- 
gether. 

DISCORDANCE, or DISCORDANCY, s . a disagree- 
ment. ; opposition ; inconsistency ; incongruence. 

DISCORDANT, a. \discordans , Lat.] inconsistent.; dis- 
agreeing, or at variance with itself ; opposite, or contrary. 

DISCORDANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to be at va- 
riance, or inconsistent with itself. Not harmonising or agree- 
ing with each other, applied to sounds ; peevishly ; in a con- 
tradictious manner. 

DISCO RDFUL, a, full of discoid. 

To DISCO' VER, v. a. [dccouvrir, Fr.] to make a thing 


seen by removing the covering which concealed it. from sight ; 
to shew ; to expose to view ; to make known ; to find out 
something unknown; to disclose, to bring to light something 
which is secret, and endeavoured to he kept, so ; to detect. 

DISCOVERABLE, a. that may be found out either by ap- 
plication of the mind, or some of the external senses ; appa- 
rent; obvious. 

DISCOVERER, s. one who finds out a thing, place, or 
position, not known before ; a speculator ; a scout. 

DISCOVERY, s. the act of finding out any thing hidden ; 
shewing any thing concealed or covered. 

To DISCO'UNSEL, v . a. to dissuade; to turn aside from 
any vice, undertaking, or persuasion. 

Dl'S COUNT, s. a sum allowed a person fur payment, 
before the bill or debt becomes due, which is generally as 
much as the interest would amount to for the space the bill 
has to run from the time of payment, or of making that 
allowance. 

To DISCOUNT, r. a. to give a person ready money for a 
bill before due, allowing interest for the time which it has to 
run ; to allow, or abate a person a certain sum for prompt, pay- 
ment, on the purchase of any commodity. To count, back. 

To DISCOUNTENANCE, v. a. to discourage by cold 
treatment, or indifference; to shew one’s disa|>pml>ation of 
any measure, by coldness of behaviour, or by taking such 
methods as may defeat it. Figuratively, to abash, or put to 
shame. 

DISCOUNTENANCE, s. coldness, or indifference of treat- 
ment. and behaviour; unfriendly aspect or regard. 

DLS: ’OU'NTKNANCER, s. one. who discourages by cold 
treat/M iit, by an unfavourable aspect, or by want of warm and 
cordial affection. 

- To DISCOU RAGE, v. a. to dishearten ; to depress; to 
deject ; to deprive of courage or vigour ; to deter from any 
attempt : used with from, and improperly wit h to. 

DISCOURAGER, s. one who damps or checks the courage 
or vigour of a person ; one who deters or frightens a person 
from an attempt. 

DISCOURAGEMENT, s. the act of frightening, or de- 
terring a person from any attempt, by representing the dangers 
attending it, or by involving him in difficulties; any impedi- 
ment or difficulty which renders a person unwilling to under- 
take a design. 

DISCO'URSE, s. [discours, Fr.] in Logic, art act or opera- 
tion of the mind, whereby it. proceeds from a thing known to 
one unknown, or from premises to consequences; conversa- 
tion or talk, wherein persons mutually convey their ideas and 
sentiments to each other; effusion of language; speech; a 
treatise, or dissertation written or uttered. 

To DISCOURSE, v. a. to converse, or talk with another; 
to treat a subject in a solemn or set manner; to reason, or 
proceed from propositions to their consequences. 

DISCOTJ USER, s. a speaker or writer on any subject. 

DISCOU RS 1 VE, «. passing or advancing from a known 
thing to an unknown, or from premises to consequences ; par- 
taking of the nature of dialogue or conversation. 

DISCOURTEOUS, a. void of civility, or complaisance. 

DISCOU RTESY, s. an act of rudeness, disrespect, or in- 
civility. 

DISCOURTEOUSLY, ad. in an uncivil, rude manner. • 

DI'SCOUS, a. broad; flat; wide. In Botany, applied to 
s^ch flowers as consist of many florets, forming a broad, plain, 
or flat surface, such as the sun-flower, &c. 

DISCRE DIT, s. [dis and credit , Fr.] disgrace ; ignominy ; 
infamy ; or that which involves a person in shame or in- 
famy ; the imputation of»a fault, which lessens the fame of a 
person. 
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To DISCRE'D T f v. a . [dccraditcr, Fr.] to destroy the repu- 
tation of a person or thing; to render a thing suspicious 
which is believed to be true; to hinder a rumour from spread- 
ing, by shewing it to be false. To distrust ; to disbelieve. 

DISCREET, a. \discret , Fr.] able to distinguish, and 
taking time to distinguish between things and their conse- 
quences; acting with prudence and caution; not careless; 
circumspect; not precipitant. Modest; not forward. 

DISCREETLY, ad. prudently; cautiously; circumspectly; 
in such a manner as shews deliberation and regard for the 
differences of things and their consequences. Modestly. 

DISCREETNESS, 5 . the quality of acting agreeably to 
the differences or nature of things ; a conduct guided by de- 
liberation and prudence ; discretion ; circumspection. 

DISCREPANCE, or DISCREPANCY, s. [< discrepantia , 
Lat.] difference ; contrariety ; disagreement. 

DISC RE' PA NT, a. [discrcpans, Lat.] different; disagree- 
ing ; contrary. 

DISCRETE, a. [ discretus , Lat.] applied to quantity, that 
which is not continued or joined together ; separate ; distinct. 
Applied to propositions, such as contain truths or sentiments 
set in contrast to each other, and joined by a decretive 
conjunction ; as, I resign my life, but not my honour , is a 
discrete proposition. Discntc proportion , is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quantities, is the same ; 
but the proportion between all the four numbers is not the 
same. Thus (i : 8 :: 3 : 4, the ratio between C and .8 is 
the same as that between .'1 and 4, but. (i is not to 8 as 3 
is to 4, and therefore the proportion is not continued between 
all the four numbers, as in the continued proportionals, 
3: fi:: 12:24. 

DISCRETION, s. [ discretion Lat.] prudent behaviour, 
arising from a knowledge of, and acting agreeably to the 
difference of things. Figuratively, an uncontrolled power, or 
one which is to be limited to no conditions. 

DISCRETIONARY, a. left to act. without any other re- 
straint or guide than a person’s own prudence and discretion ; 
unlimited ; unrestrained. 

DISCRF/TIVE PROPOSITIONS, s. in Logie, are those 
where various judgments are denoted by the particles but, 
notwithstanding , &c. either expressed or understood; as, 
travellers may change their climates , but not their temper. 
In Grammar, decretive conjunctions , are such as imply oppo- 
sition : as, not a man , but a beast. 

DISCIU'MINABLE, a. distinguished by some outward 
marks or tokens. 

To DISCRIMINATE, v. a. [ disermino , Lat.] to distin- 
guish, or mark with some note, which shews a difference ; to 
separate, or select. To sever. 

DISCRfMlNATENESS, s. distinction; or obvious differ- 
ence, which renders a separation and distinction easy. 

DISCRIMINATION, tf. ( discrimination Lat.] the state of 
a thing separated from others, and distinguished for pe- 
culiar uses ; distinction, or the method of testifying the con- 
sciousness a person has of the difference between certain 
things. 

DISCRIMINATIVE, a. that constitutes, or has regard to 
the difference between things ; characteristical. 

DISCHTMINOUS, a. [from discritnen , Lat.] full of danger; 
Hazardous. 

DISCU'BITORY, a. [discubitorius, Lat.] fitted to the pasture 
of leaning. § 

DISCU'MBENCY, s . [from discumbchs, Lat.]. the posture 
of lying along at meals, after the Roman maimer. 

To DISCU'MBER, v. a. to disengage, or free from any 
thing which is a load, or hinders a person from a free use of 
his limbs. 


DISCU RSIVE, a. [discursif, Fr.] in perpetual motion or 
agitation; roving; desultory. In Logie, proceeding from 
things known to things unknown. 

DISCURSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to deduce 
one tiling from another, or a thing unknown from one that is 
known. 

DISCU'RSORY, a. [from discursor, Lat.] deducing things 
unknown from those which are known ; argumentative. 

Dl'SCUS, [Lat.] in Antiquity, around shield consecrated 
to the memory of some hero, and hung up in temples in com- 
memoration of some great exploit. Likewise an instrument 
used by the Romans in their games; a quoit. 

To DISCU'SS, v. a. [discussant, Lat.] to examine ; to <:< t 
over or explain a dilliculty by meditation or debate. In Sui- 
gery, to disperse any humour or swelling. 

DISCU'SSER, s. one who dctci mines a point, or explains 
a difficulty; an examiner ; an expositor. 

DISCUSSION, tf. [discussio, Lat.] disquisition; the ex- 
plaining a dilliculty ; the examining into some knotty point or 
sentiment. In Surgery, the. removal or dispersion of any hu- 
mour or swelling by insensible tran>piration. 

DISCU'SNIVE, a. having the power to disperse any 
humour. 

DISCUTIENT, tf. [disc u tic ns, Lat.] in Physic, a medicine 
which opens the pores, attenuates the fluids, and disperses 
humours by insensible perspiration, or otherwise. 

To DISDAI N, v. a. \d< daigner, Fr.] to reject with scorn, 
to refuse, or decline with abhorrence, as unworthy one’s 
character. 

DISDAI N, s. [ sdrgno , Ilal.J contempt, as unworthy of 
one’s choice; abhorrence; or contemptuous anger and indig- 
nation. Synon. Haughtiness is seldom seen but in prisons 
of weak understanding, and those who have had a bad educa- 
tion. There is a sort of v ain people who look upon disdain as 
a personal accomplishment ; and who use it on all occasions 
as a test of the merit they pretend to. 

DISDAINFUL, a. abounding with indignation ; haughty; 
scornful ; contemptuous. 

DISDAl'NFULLY, ad. in a contemptuous manner; with 
proud or haughty scorn ; indignantly. 

DISDAINFULNESS, s. contempt proceeding from a 
mean opinion of a person or thing, Including haughtiness and 
pride. 

DISF/ASE, s. the state of a living body, wherein it is pre- 
vented from the exercise of any of its functions, whether vital, 
natural, or animal, attended with a sensation of urn asiimss. 
In Botany, the state of a plant wherein it is rendered incapable 
of answering the several purposes for which it was tunned. 
Synov. Diseases , such as the plague, fever, Arc. are some- 
times so epidemical as to lay waste 11101 e than the sword. 
Distempers among cattle art; generally infectious. Divine, 
displeasure hath often shown itself by a general sickness among 
men and beasts. 

To DISE ASE, v. a. to affect the body so as to render the 
exercise of any of its functions uneasy, or impracticable. To 
put to pain ; to make uneasy. To disturb. 

DLSE'ASEDNESS, s. a state wherein an animal is rendered 
incapable of performing such functions as are necessary to 
health and life, and for which their frame seems to have been 
intended ; sickness ; morbidness. 

DISK'DGED, a. blunted; obtunded; dulled. 

To DISEMBA'RK, v. a. to carry from a ship or other vessel 
to land. Neutcrly, to go on shore from a ship. 

To DIS EMBITTER, v . a. to sweeten; to free from bitter- 
ness; to clear from acrimony. 

DISEMBODIED, a. stripped or divested of body. 

To DlSEMBO'GUE, v. a. to discharge at its mouth into 
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the sea, applied to rivers. Neuterly, to flow, or gain a 
vent. 

DISKMBO' WELLED, part, taken from the bowels. 

To DISEM BRO'IL, r. n. \ dcbouiUer, Fr. ] to free from 
confusion, disorder, perplexity, or from quarrels which occa- 
sion public commotions ; to disentangle. 

To DISENA BLE, r. a. to deprive of power; to weaken, or 
render a person unable to perform an undertaking. To sink 
into weakness. See Disable. 

To DISENCHA NT, r. a. to free from the power of any 
spell, charm, or enchantment. 

To DISENCU MBER, r. a. to free from any thing which 
hinders a person from exercising the powers of his under- 
standing or body, and oppresses him with a sensation of burden- 
somencss or uneasiness ; to free from any hinderance or 
obstruction. 

DISENCU'MBRANCE, s. freedom from encumbrance, per- 
plexity, or uneasiness, owing to any thing which prevents a 
person from exercising his strength, or the faculties of his 
mind, freely. 

To DISENGA'GE, v. a . to separate from any tiling to 
which it is joined ; to separate from any thing which is an in- 
cumbrance; to clear from impediments or obstructions'; to 
disentangle; to withdraw, or divert the mind from any tiling 
which powerfully attracts its attention or affection; to release 
from an obligation. Neuterly, to set ourselves free from. 

DISENGA'GED, a . at leisure ; not fixed to any particu- 
lar object, or obliged to attend any particular person. 

DISENGA GEDNESS, s. the quality of being disengaged ; 
freedom from any oppressing business. 

DISENGAGEMENT, s. release or freedom from any obli- 
gation, attendance, or affection, which influences the mind. 
Vacancy. 

To DISKNTA'NGLE, v. a. to unfold parts "interwoven to- 
gether; to set free from any obstacle or impediment which 
hinders the mind or body from a proper use of their respective 
powers and abilities. Figuratively, to free from perplexity. 

To DlSENTK'KRE, dis-en-terr, v. a. [from dig and cn- 
tvrrcr , Fr.| to uiduiry ; to take out of the grave. 

To DISENTHRA L, v. a. to free; to rescue from slavery. 

To DISENTHRO'NK, r. a. to depose, or drive from the 
throne ; to dethrone. , 

To DISKNTKANCE, v. a . to free from a trance; to raise 
from a swoon. Neuterlv, to awake from a trance. 

To DISKS RO USE, ?>. o. to break a marriage contract. 

DISESTEE'M, s. want, of esteem ; a slight ; loss of credit 
or esteem; disregard, something less than contempt. 

To DISESTEE'M, v. a . to regard slightingly; to consider 
in a light which lessens esteem or approbation, but does not 
rise to contempt. 

DISESTIMATION, s. disrespect; disesteem. 

UISFA'VOUR, s. a circumstance which impedes or hinders 
an undertaking; want of countenance, or such a concurrence 
as may render a design successful ; a state wherein a person 
meets with no encouragement or assistance from another. 
Want of beauty. 

To DISFAVOUR, v. a . to discountenance, or hinder a de- 
sign from taking effect for want of assistance or encourage- 
ment. To deform. 

.DISFIGURATION, s. the act of spoiling the form of a 
thing or person, or rendering them ugly or disagreeable ; the 
state of a thing whose natural form and beauty is spoiled. 
Figuratively, deformity. 

To DISFl'GURE, v. a . to change any thing to a worse 
form; to render n thing less beautiful, or less agreeable. 

DlSM'GUltEMENT, s. a change from beauty to ugli- 
ness, or from a pleasing form to one which is less so. 


To DISFO'REST, v, a . to reduce lan$ from the privilege 
of a forest to the state of common land. 

To DISFRANCHISE, v. a. to deprive a place of its char- 
ter, privileges, or immunities ; or a person of his freedom as 
a citizen. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT, s. the act of depriving a person 
or place of privileges or immunities. 

To DISFU'RNLSH, v, «. to deprive; to unfurnish ; to strip* 
14 If you should here disfurnis h me.” Shaft. 

To DISGLO'RIFY, v. a. to deprive of glory, to treat with 
indignity. 

To DISGO'RGE, v . a . [ dtgorger , Fr.] to vomit or dis- 
charge by the mouth. Figuratively, to discharge or pour out 
with violence. 

DISGRACE, s. [disgrace, Fr.] shame; infamy; dishonour; 
ignominy ; a state wherein a person or thing has lost its 
honour, esteem, and those qualities w hich rendered it worthy of 
respect; the state of a person who is out of favour. 'By vox. 
He who has the folly or the misfortune to do any thing dis- 
graceful, should be very careful not to give himself any un- 
becoming airs. 

To DISGRACE, v. a. to deprive of honour, esteem, or 
high employment ; to bring reproach upon. 

DISGRACEFUL, a. full of dishonour, or those circum- 
stances and qualities which make a person an object of re- 
proach ; shameful ; ignominious ; reproachful. 

DISGRACEFULLY, ad. in such a manner as must sub- 
ject a person to dishonour, shame, or reproach. 

DISGRACEFULNESS, s. shamefulness; ignominy. 

DISC RACER, s. one who deprives another of some 
honourable employment; one who exposes another to shame 
and dishonour. 

DISGRA'CIOUS, a. unkind; unfavourable; unpleasing. 

To D1SGUTSE, r. a. [dajuiser, Fr.] to conceal a person by 
means of some strange dress. Figuratively, to dissemble, or 
conceal by a false appearance; to disfigure or change the 
form of a thing; to intoxicate and render unseemly by 
drinking. 

DISGUFSK, $. a dress made use of to elude the notice of 
those we are acquainted with, or to conceal a person ; a false 
appearance made use of to cover or conceal some design. 
Synon. In order to mask, it is necessary to cover the face 
with a false visage ; but to disguise, it is suflicient to change 
the common appearance. 

DlSGUrSEMENT, s. dress of concealment. “ Under this 
disguisement.” Syd . 

DISGUI SER, s. one who alters the natural appearance of 
a person ; one who masks or conceals his real designs under 
some false and specious appearance. 

DISGUST, s . [ degout , Fr.} an aversion arising from 
the disagreeableness of a thing to the palate; distaste; 
displeasure, arising from some disagreeable action or be- 
haviour. 

To DISGU'ST, v . a. [degouter, Fr.] to raise an aversion or 
nauseousness in the stomach by a disagreeable taste ; to raise 
an aversion or dislike by some disagreeable or offensive action ; 
to oflend ; to produce aversion. 

DISGU'STFUL, a. abounding with such qualities as pro- 
duce aversion or dislike ; nauseous. 

DISH, s. [disc, Sax.] a broad shallow vessel with a rim, 
either of silver, pewter, gold, china, or earthenware, used for 
folding and carrying joints, or other victuals to table, and 
differing from a plate in size and shape ; the meat served in a 
dish. A kind of measure among tinners, containing a gallon. 

To DISH, v. a . to serve meat up elegantly, or place it 
in a dish. To dish out, to adorn, deck, or set off: a low 
phrase. 
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DISHARI'LLE, dis-a-bil, s. [deshabille, Fr.] an undress ; 
a loose and negligent dress. # 

DISHABILLE, a . [deshabille, Fr.] loosely and negligently 
dressed. Substantively, an undress. 

To DLSHA'BIT, v. a. to throw out of place. 

DISHA'RMONY, s. contrariety to harmony ; incongruity. 

DI'SHCLOUT, s. the cloth with which the maids rub their 
dis)u?s. 

To DTSIIEA'llTKN, v. a. to deprive a person of courage 
and alacrity ; to discourage ; to deject ; to depress ; to terrify ; 
to make a persou imagine a thing to be impracticable, or that 
some approaching evil is unavoidable. 

DISHERISON, s. the act of debarring a person from an 
inheritance. An old word. 

To DISHE RIT, v. a. to debar a person from succeeding to 
an inheritance; to cut off from an inheritance. 

To DISHE VEL, v. a. [ dtchcvelcr, Fr.] to spread hair in a 
loose, negligent, and disorderly manner. 

DI SHING, a. concave; a cant term among artificers. 

DISHONEST, a. void of honesty ; fraudulent; or incon- 
sistent with justice. Figurati\elv, reproachful or shameful. 

DISIIO'N ESTLY, ad. in M.-eh a manner as is inconsistent 
with honour and honesty; without probity. Unchnstcly. 

DISHONESTY, .9. want of probity; the act of doing any 
thing to cheat or defraud another of his property; faithless- 
ness. UnehaMcness ; incontinence. 

DISIIO'NOIJR, $. that which affects a person with dis- 
grace; ignominy. Figuratively, reproach, or censure, which 
deprives a person of reputation. 

To DISIIO'NOIJR, r. < 1 . to bring to shame; to disgrace ; 
fo blast the character of a person. To violate a person's chas- 
tity. To treat with indignity. To deprive of ornament. 

DISHONOURABLE void of respect, reverence, or 
esteem; shameful; reproachful; ignominious. 

D IS H ON ( ) U R ER , s. one who t rent s a person with iud ig- 
nity • one who violates the chastity of a. female. 

To DISIIO'RN, v . a. to strip of horns. “ We ll itisnorn 
t ? io spirit.” Shak 

DISHU'IMOUR, .9. peevishness; ill humour; uneasy state 
of mind. 

DlSlMPRO'VEMENT, s. reduction from a better to a worse 
state ; the contrary to melioration or improvement. 

To DIKINCA'RCKRATE, ?>. a. to set at liberty; to free 
from prison. 

DISINCLINATION, .9. want of affection; want of pro- 
pensity; dislike; ill-will below aversion. 

To DISINCLI'NE, r. a. to lessen one’s affections for a 
thing or person ; to make disaffected. 

DISINGENU'ITY, .9. unfairness; low and mean artifice. 

DISINGEN UOUS, a. not of an open and frank disposi- 
tion ; mean; sly; cunning or subtle ; illiberal; crafty. 

DISINGE'N UOUSLY, ad. in an unfair, sly, or crafty man- 
ner; imgcnllemanly ; illiberally. 

DISINGE NUOUSN ESS, .9. a behaviour wherein a person 
endeavours to secure his ends by concealing bis designs, and 
using low craft and mean subterfuges in order to accomplish 
them. 

DISINHERISON, s. See PisimusoN. 

To DISINHERIT, v. a . to cut off from a right to, or oe- 
prive of, an inheritance. 

To D 1 SINTF/R, v. a . to take a body out of a grave. 

DISINTEREST, s. that which is contrary to a person’s 
success or prosperity ; a disadvantage or loss. Indifference 
to, or disregard of, profit or private advantage. 

DISINTERESTED, a . not influenced bv any views of pri- 
vate lucre or advantage ; superior to any selfish motives. 

DISINTERESTEDLY, ad. in a disinterested manner. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS, s. contempt of private interest: 
neglect of personal profit. 

To D 1 S 1 NTRICATE, v . a. to disentangle. 

To DISJO'IN, v . a. [dejoindrv, Fr.] to separate or divide 
things united ; to part ; to disunite. 

To DISJOINT, v . a . to put out of joint; or sopaiati 
things at the place where they are cemented nr joined toge- 
ther ; to carve or cut in pieces, by separating the joints fnmi 
each other. Figuratively, to make incoherent; to destiny tin* 
connection of words or sentences. Ncuterly, to fall asunder, 
or in pieces. 

DISJ LI DICA'TION, s. [disjudicatio, Lat.] judgment ; di ter- 
mination ; mure properly dijudication. 

DISJU NCT, a. [disjunctus, Lat.] disjoined ; separate. 

DISJUNCTION, s. [disjiuictioy Lat.] separation; or the 
act cjf dividing things or persons. 

DISJU NCTIVE, a. \disjunclivvs, Lat.] disuniting : not 
proper for union. In Grammar, applied to such pnnirlcs as 
denote a separation or contrast ; “ 1 love him, or I fear him ;” 
the word or is a disjunctive conjunction. In Logie, applied 
to such propositions whose parts an? opposed to each other by 
disjunctive particles thus: “ Quantity is either length, breadth, 
or depth.” 

DISJUNCTIVELY, ad. distinctively ; separatively. 

DISK, s. [discus, Lat. | in Astronomy, the f.uv of the sun, 
moon, or any planet, as it appeals to the eye. In Optics, the 
magnitude of the gla^s of a telescope, or the width of its aper- 
ture. In Botany, the central or middle part of radiated 
Howcts, composed of several florets placed perpendicularly, 
and sometimes called ihoptfris or bason. 

DISKIN' 1 )N ESS, a want of kindness, uflcction, or N r.< - 
volenee; unkindness; an act whereby a tiling or per^m i»*- 
eeixes damage or defiimeiit, and is supposed to ho dr: 1 . . d 
from ill-wiH, or alienated affection. 

DISLI KE, s. want of approbation or esteem, shewn by a 
person’s behaviour or actions; disinclination. 

To DISLIKE, r. ft. to disapprove; to look on as improper 
or fnultv. To shew disgust or disoteem. 

To DISH KEN, r. a. to change the appearance of a tiling, 
or make it look ditiennt from what it was before. 

D1SITKENESS, >•. the ipiahty winch makes a 1 liinu ap- 
pear different from what it was before: the » j 1 1 . 1 i 1 1 y wliieli 
makes a difference between things ; want of likened. 

DISLI'KKR, .v. one who disapproves a trerson or thing. 

DlNLLKEFUL, a. disaffected; malign. Not in use. 
“ Dislikeful conceit.” Sptn. 

To D 1 SLFMB, r. a . to dil.miate; to tear limb from limb. 

To DISLI MN, v. a. tounpaint; to strike out of a pic- 
ture. 

To DISLOCATE, r. c. [firm dis and locus , Lat.] to put 
out. of its proper place, or out of joint : to disjoint. 

DISLOCATION, .9. the art of putting things out of their 
proper places. In Surgery, a joint put out, or the forcing a 
bone from the socket; a luxation. 

To DISLODGE, r. a. to remove from a place or settle- 
ment. by force; to drive an enemy from a post ; to remove an 
army to other quarters. Ncuterly, to decamp, or go away to 
another place. 

DISLO'YAL, a. \desfoyaf Fr.] false or disobedient to a so- 
vereign ; untrue to the nuptial vow; faithless , dishorn st. 

DISLO'YALLY, ad. in a faithless, disobedient, or rebellious 
manner ; treacherously ; perfidiously ; dishonestly. 

DISI.O'YALTY, s. want of fidelity to the sovereign. 

DI SMAL, «. [dies malus , Lat. an evil day] that, fleets the 
mind with horror; melancholy; gloomy; sorrowful. 

DI SMALLY, ad. in such a manner as toeveite horror, sor- 
row^ or melancholy ; uncomfortably; melancholy; darkly. 

4 D 
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DIS'MALNESS, $. the quality which excites horror, me- 
lancholy, or sorrow ; uncomfortuhleness ; gloominess. 

To DISMANTLE, r. a. to strip a person ot‘ any dress 
which served him sis an ornament, or’defcnce ; to smooth; 
to unfold; to destroy; to destroy the outworks or de- 
fences of a place; to bivak down ur destroy any thing ex- 
ternal. 

To DISMA'SK, v. n. to pull olf a mask; to uncover. 

To DISMAST, v. a. to deprive of masts. 

To DISMA Y, r. a. [(lisiiiin/tr. Span ] to discourage, or 
dishearO n with fear; to terrify; to depress; to deject 

DISMAY, s. [flismtufu. Span.] loss of courage, occasioned 
by some frightful objector apprehension. 

DlSM A'YEDN F.SX, s. the state of mind arising from the 
sight of some fii-htfnl object, or the apprehension of some 
danger; dejection of courage; subjection to tear. 

D1S.M11. s. i Fr. j a tenth ; the tenth part ; the tithe. 

To DISMEMBER, r. a, to divide one member from ano- 
ther ; to ml or tear to pieces ; to dilacerate. 

To DISMISS, v. u. [from dismisstts, hat.) to send away ; 
to di.seharge from attendance; to give leave to depart; to 
discharge from service, or from an employment. 

DlSM I SSION, s. [disM/ssio, Lut.| the act of sending away ; 
an honourable discharge from an office; deprivation; or the 
being turned out of any post or office. 

To DlSMO'RTGAG E, v. a. to redeem from or clear a mort- 
gage by paying the money lent on any lands or estate. 

To DISMO UNT, v. a. [dnmmtcr. Fr.] lo unhorse, to lose 
any preferment or post of honour ; to dislodge or force cannon 
from their carriages. Neulerly, to alight from a horse; to 
descend from an eminence or high place. 

To DENATURALIZE, v.a. to alienate ; to deprive of 
the. privilege of birth. 

DISOBEDIENCE, s. a wilful acting contrary to the com- 
mands or prohibitions of a superior ; in compliance. 

DISOBEDIENT, part, or a . guilty of acting contrary to 
the laws, or the commands of a superior. 

To DISOBEY, v. a. to act contrary to the will or com- 
mands ot a superior ; to break the laws by doing something 
which is forbidden, or refusing to do something that is com- 
manded. 

D1SOBL1 G A TI ON , s. nil act wliich alienates the affections 
of a person, or changes a friend into an enemy; an act which 
occasions disgust or dislike. 

To DISOBLI GE, v. a. to do something which offends 
another; to displease ; to disgust; to give offence. 

DISOBLIGING, part, or a. unpleasing; void of those 
qualities which attract friendship ; offensive ; disgusting. 

DISOBLIGING LY, ad. in such a manner as to displease. 

DISOBLI GINGNESS, s. readiness to displease. 

DISORBEl), part, cast from its proper orbit or path, with- 
in which it performs its revolutions. “ Or like a star dis- 
orb’d .” Shah. 

DISORDER, .v. f dtsordrr, Fr.] want of method, or regular 
distribution; tumult, or confusion; breach or violation of 
laws. Disease, generally used for some slight disease. 

To DISORDER, r. a. to throw into confusion; to destroy 
the regular distribution of a thing; to ruffle or confuse, lb 
make sick, or affect with some slight disease. To discompose 
the mind. To expel from holy orders. 

DISORDERED, part, not complying with law or order, 
applied to morals. Indisposed, or affected with a slight disease, 
applied to the body. Confused, tumultuous, or rebellious, ap- 
plied to states. Rumpled, applied to dress. 

DISORDERED NESS, s. irregularity ; want of order ; con- 
fusion. 

DISORDERLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with law or 


virtue, applied to morals. In an irregular or tumultuous man 
ner, applied to the motion of the animal spirits or fluids. In 
a manner wanting method, applied to the placing of things, to 
the distribution of ideas, or to the arrangement of arguments 
in learned productions. 

DISORDERLY, a. acting inconsistent with law or virtue ; 
confused, or not regularly placed; tumultuous. 

D1SO KDINATE, a. not living by the rules of virtue. 

D INORDINATELY ad. in such a manner as to exceed 
the bounds of temperance, or to transgress the rules of mo- 
rality ; inordinately ; viciously. 

To DISO WN, v. a. to renounce; to deny; to abnegate. 

To DISPA'ND, v. a. [dispando, Lat.] to display; to spread 
abroad ; to dilate ; to expand ; to diffuse. 

DISPA' NS ION, s. [from dispn/isus , Lat.] the act of display- 
ing; the act of spreading ; diffusion; dilatation. 

To DISPARAGE, v. a. [from dispar, Lat.] to match with 
a person or thing which is not equal; to disgrace by joining a 
thing of superior excellence with one below it; to disgrace or 
injure by comparison with something of less value; to treat 
with contempt and dishonour; to expose; to blame, censure, 
or reproach. 

DISPA RAGEMENT, s. disgrace or dishonour done to a 
person or thing, by computing them with something of inferior 
excellence and dignity; disgrace; or reproach. 

DISPARAGER, s. one who treats a person or thing with 
indignity, and endeavours to lessen their value by comparing 
or uniting thmi with .something of less value. 

DISPARATES, s. [disparata, Lat.] in Logic, things so un- 
like, that they cannot, be compared together. 

DISPA RITY, 6*. jfiom dispar , Lat.| opposition or difference 
of qualities; difference in degree, whether it respects rank or 
excellence; unlikcncss ; dissimilitude. 

To D1 SPARK, r. a. to throw open a park. “ Disparh'd 
my parks.” Shah. To set at large; to release from iuclosurc. 
“ And did at once dispark them all.” Waller. 

To DISPART, r. a. [disperlivr, Lat.] to divide in two ; to 
separate ; to break; to rive; to burst. 

DISPA'SSlON, s. freedom from the passions or affections 
of the mind. 

DISPASSIONATE, s. free from turbulence of anger, or 
other passions ; calm, cool, and temperate ; impartial. 

To DISPATCH, v. a. [dcpcschcr, Fr.] to send a person or 
tiling away hastily. Figuratively, to send out of the w'orld by 
a violent death ; to murder. To perform business quickly or 
expeditiously. 

DISPATCH, a*, quickness or expedition in performing.* 
Figuratively, conduct ; management. An express. 

DISPATCH FUL, a. full of haste, expedition, or quickness 
in the performance of business. 

To DISPEL, r. a. [disprlh, Lat.] to disperse; to clear 
away any obstruction by scattering or dissipating it. 

DISPENSARY, s. the place where medicines are given 
aw T ay, and physicians’ prescriptions are made up for the benefit 
of the poor. A book containing forms or receipts for making 
medicines. See Dispensatory. 

DISPENSATION, s. [dispensatio, Lat.] the act of dis- 
tributing to several things or parts; the economy observed 
by Providence in governing particular states, or in the ge- 
neral distribution of rewards and punishments to all man- 
kind ; a permission to do something contrary to the laws ; 
or a relaxation and suspension of their force for a certain time, 
or on a peculiar occasion. 

DISPENSATOR, s. [dispensator, Lat.] one employed in 
distributing. 

DISPENSATORY, s. a book in which the composition of 
medicines is described ; a pharmacopeia. 
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To DISPF/NSE, v. a. [dispenser, Fr.] to distribute, or give 
among several persons ; to excuse from a duty. 

DISPENSE, s. excuse; dispensation. Obsolete. “ In- 
dulgences, dispenses , pardons, bulls.*' — Milt . 

DISPE'NSE It, s. one who distributes. 

To DISPE'OPLE, dis-pee-pl, v. a. to deprive a country of 
its inhabitants ; to depopulate. 

DIKPE'OPi.ER, s. one who deprives u country of its inha- 
bitanls; a depopulator ; a waster; a warrior. 

To DISPERSE, v . a. [dispergo, Lat.] to sprinkle; to 
scatter. 

To DISPERSE, v. a. [from disperses f Lat.] to scatter; to 
drive to diileicnl parts; to separate a body of men or multi- 
tude; to dissipate; to distribute; to disseminate. Synon. 
To disperse is always voluntary ; to scatter is frequently invo- 
luntary. When a family of children are come to years of ma- 
turity, they generally. disperse themselves into various parts. 

D1SPKRSKDLY, ad. in a separate manner ; separately. 

DISPE'RSEDNESS, s. the state of things or persons which 
are divided or separated; dispersion; dissemination. 

DISPE RSER, s. one who spreads abroad or makes public, 
by communicating to many ; a scatterer. 

DISPK’USENKSS, s. thinness ; scatteredness. 

DISPERSION, s. \dispersio, Lat.] the act of scattering or 
spreading. I n Surgery, the removing an inllanimation, and 
not allowing it to advance to an abscess. 

To DISPIRIT, v. a. to strike with fear; or to repress the 
courage of a person by some menace, or ill treatment; to ex- 
haust the spirits, or deprive a person of bis natural alacrity and 
vigour; to discouiage ; to damp; to deject. 

D1SP1 RITE!) NESS, s. want of alacrity, vigour, or viva- 
city; discouragement; dejection; exhaustion of spirits. 

To DISPL/VCK, r. a. to put out of a place; to remove from 
one place to another; to disorder ; to supersede. 

DISPLA'CENCY, s. [displicntfin, Lat.] actions or behaviour 
which occasion displeasure; disgust; any thing dipleasing; 
incivility ; disohligation. 

To DISPLA'NT, r. a. to remove a plant to some other place. 
Figuratively, to drive a people from a settlement. 

DISPLANTA'TION, s. [r/fs a aud plantain ), Lat.] the removal 
of a plant; the ejection of a people. 

To DISPLA'Y, v. a. \desploi/er, old Fr. - ] to spread abroad 
or wide; to shew to the sight, or to the understanding ; to ex- 
plain a thing minutely; to set ostentatiously in view; to un- 
lock, or open. In Carving, to cut vip a crane, &c. 

DISPLA'Y, .<?. the act of exhibiting a thing to view, in order 
to discover its beauties and excellencies. 

DISPLA'Y El), part, in Heraldry, applied to a bird in 
an erect posture, with its wings expanded or stretched out. 

DISPLE'ASANT, a . disagreeable or offensive to the senses; 
unpleasant ; unpleasing ; disgusting. 

To DISPLE'ASE, v. a. to otlend, or make angry; to do a 
thing which will raise the ill will of a person, or forfeit his 
esteem. To disgust, or raise an aversion; applied to the 
senses ; to make sad. 

DLSPLEASINGNESS, s. the quality of creating dislike, or 
being disagreeable either to the senses or judgment. 

DISPLEASURE, s. a disagreeable sensation ; that which 
will offend a person; anger proceeding from some offence 
given, or from something which was disagreeable ; indignation ; 
a state of disgrace, wherein a person has lost the favour or 
esteem of another ; disfavour. 

To DISPLO'DE, v. a. [displodo, Lat.] to vent or discharge 
with a loud noise ; to explode. 

DISPLO'SION, s. [from displosns , Lat.] the act of displod- 
ing ; a sudden burst or dispersion with noise and violence ; an 
explosioii. 


DISPLU MED, a . stript of plumes. 

DISPO'RT, s. play ; sport; pastime; diversion. 

To DISPO'RT, v. a. to divert; to amuse. Neuteily. i • 
play ; to toy ; to wanton. 

DISPO'SAL, s . the act or power of regulating any tiling ; 
distribution ; dispensation ; the right of bestowing. 

To DISPO'SE, v. a. [disposer, Fr.] to employ or apply to nnv 

use; to bestow or give; to spend or lay out money; to turn 
to any particular end; to adopt, fit, or form for any purpose; 
to influence the mind; to regulate or adjust; to place in any 
condition; to sell ; to get rid of. 

DISPO'SK, s. power; management; disposal; with at in * o . 
Distribution; act of government ; dispensation. Disposition; 
east of mind or behaviour ; inclination. 

DISPOSER, .<?. a person who has the management of ni<v 
affair of money ; he that gives, bestows, or regulates ; a direc- 
tor; oue who distributes without control, and in an arbitrary 
manner; a governor; a regulator. 

DISPOSITION, s. [flispusitio, Lat.] a regular arrangement, 
distribution, or order of the parts of a thing, or system, which 
discovers art, method, and prudence; natural fitness, or ten- 
dency; propensity, bent, or temper of tin? mind ; alleetious of 
kindness or ill will. Applied to the mind, when the power and 
ability of iloiug any thing is forward and ready on every occa- 
sion to break into action. 

DISPOSITIVE, a. that implies disposal of any property ; 
decretive ; inclinable. 

DISPO'SITIYELY, ad. in a dispositive manner; dUtii- 
butivclv. 

DJSPO'SITOR, s. in Astrology, the lord of that ngn in 
which the pi. met is, and by which therefore it is over-iuled. 

To DISPOSSE SS, ?■. a. to turn a person out of a pi iCe of 
which he is master; to deprive; to disseize. 

D1SPILVI SABLE, a. unworthy of commendation. 

DISPRA ISE, s. blame, or the act of finding fault ; eensuie ; 
reproach ; dishonour. 

To DISPR.VISK, r. a. to blame; to find fault with; to 
censure ; to condemn. 

DISPRATSER, s. one who blames or finds fault 

DlSPRA'ISINGLY, ad. with blame or censure. 

To DISPRE'AD, r. a. to spread abroad ; to spread differ- 
ent ways. 

DISPRO'FIT, s. loss ; damage; detiiment.; that bv which 
a thing is rendered less valuable, or a person recti ws loss. 

DISPROOF, s. confutation; or the proving a thing to be 
false or erroneous. 

DISPROPORTION, s. the disagreement between the qua- 
lity or quantity of different things, or the parts of the same, 
thing; disparity; want of symmetry ; unsuitahleness. 

To DISPROPORTION, r. a. to join things which do not 
suit, or agree with each other in quantity or quality ; to mis- 
match. 

DISPROPORTIONABT.K, a. disagreeing in quantity; not 
well suited, or proportioned to something else. 

D1SPROPORTIONABLENEKS, $. the want of agreement, 
with respect to quantity, size, or symmetry. 

DISPROPORTION ABLY, ad. unsuitably, not symme- 
trically. 

DISPROPORTIONAL, a. unsuitable, or disagreeing in 
quantity, quality, or value, with something else. 

DISPROPO'RTIONALLY, ad. unsuitably with respect to 
quantity or value. 

DISPROPO RTIONATE, a. disagreeing in quality or value 
w T ith something else ; wanting symmetry. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY, ad. wanting symmetry. 

DISPROPORTIONATENESS, s. unsuitableness in hulk, 
form, or value. 
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To DISPROVE, v. a. to confute an assertion ; to shew a 
thing to It inconsLlcnt. with truth, law, or morality. 

DISPROVEIL s. one who confutes or proves a thing or 
argument to he false or erroneous. 

DISPUNISHABLE, a. in Law, without some penal clause 
or article subjecting a person to make good any loss or damage. 

To DISPERSE, v. a. to pay ; to disburse. It is not cer- 
tain tlmt the following passage should not be written disburse. 
“ Many a pound of my own pn»per store — have l dispursed to 
the garrisons.” — Si, a h . 

DISPUTABLE, a. that may admit of arguments both for 
and against it ; liable to dispute; controvertible; lawful to be 
contested, Fiuid of disputation. 

DISPUTANT, a. [from disputant, Lat.] one who argues 
against, or opposes the opinions of another; a eontrovertist. 

DlSPU TA NT, n. disputing ; engaged in controversy- Ob- 
solete. “ Disputant on points and questions.”- Milt. 

DISPUTATION, $. [dispntnfio, Lat.] the art of opposing 
the sentiments of others; controversy or arguments produced 
either in favour of one’s own sentiments, or in opposition to 
those of another; the act of cavilling. 

DISPUTATlOl ’X, a. fond of opposing the opinions of others; 
given to debate, or cavilling. 

DISPUTAT1YE, a. disposed to oppose the opinions of 
others; fond of controversy; cavilling. 

To DISPUTE, r. n. [thspufa, Lat.] to oppose the sentiments 
or opinions of another; to deny and argue* against any received 
opinion; to altercate; to controvert. Actively, to contend for 
a thing either bv words nr actions ; to oppose or question ; to 
discuss a question; to t Link on ; to leasou about. 

DISPUTE, s. the act of opposing, or bringing arguments 
against the opinions of another; controversy; contest. 

DISPUTE!!, s. one engaged in, or fond of, controversy. 

D1SQUALI E1CATK )N, x. that which renders a person un- 
fit for employment or otiice. 

To DISQUALIFY, e. a, to make unfit; to disable by some 
natural or legal impediment; to exempt or disable from any 
light, claim, or practice, by law. 

To D1SQU .ENTITY, v. a. to lessen; to diminish. Not 
used. “ To disfjuantiti/ your train.” — Shah. 

DISQUl'ET, s. uneasiness; restlessness; want of ease of 
mind; anxiety; vexation; disturbance. 

DISQUI ET, a. uneasy or disturbed in mind; restless. 

To DISQUTKT, v. a. to disturb the mind of a person by 
some disagreeable and calamitous object; to make uneasy. 

D1SQUTETER, .v. a disturber; or one who renders another 
uneasy in mind ; a harasser. 

DISQUTETLY, ad. anxiously; in such a manner as to dis- 
turb or make uneasy; restlessly; without, tranquillity. 

DISQUI'ETNESS, s. the state of a person who is displeased 
with his present condition, involved in troubles and dangers, 
or affrighted by some impending evil; anxiety. 

DISQUIETUDE, s. uneasiness, or disturbance of mind; 
anxiety; want of tranquillity. 

DISQUISI TION, s. \distjuisifio, Lat.] an act of the mind, 
whereby it examines into a subject, in order to understand its 
importance, to foresee its consequences, and to find out what 
may be urged either for or against it; a strict examination of a 
thing or m. liter ; disputative inquiry. 

DISREGA RD, s. a slight notice ; contempt; neglect; dis- 
ostcem. 

To DISREGARD, v. a. to take no notice; to slight; to 
neglect ; to contemn. 

DISREGA'RDFUL, a. negligent; contemptuous; or mak- 
ing a small account either of persons or things. 

D1SREGA RDEULLY, ad. in a negligent, contemptuous, 
or slighting maimer. 


DILRF/LISH, s. a bad taste ; disgust, or dislike, applied to 
the taste; sqiieumishncss ; liauseousness. 

To DISRELISH, v. a. to make a thing nauseous; to a fleet 
the taste with a disagreeable sensation. Figuratively, to dis- 
like; to want a taste for. 

DISREPUTATION, s. disgrace; or that which will lessen 
a person’s character or fame ; dishonour; disrepute. 

DISREPUTE, .s', an ill character; loss or want of reputa- 
tion or esteem ; reproach ; dishonour. 

DISRESPECT, s. incivility; want of esteem ; a behaviour 
which apjfroaches to rudeness; irreverence. 

DISRESPECTFUL, a. uncivil; irreverent; unmannerly. 
DISRESPECTFULLY, ud. in an uncivil, irreverent, or un- 
mannerly manner; rudely. 

To DisRO'BE, v. a. to undress or strip a person of 
clothes. Figuratively, to lay aside; to divest, applied to the 
mind. 

DISRUPTION, s. [disrupt to, Lat.] the net of breaking or 
bursting asunder; a breach, or lent; dilucerulinii. 

l)ISS f a town of Norfolk, seated on the river AVavenay, on 
the side of a hill, with a market on Friday for yarn and pro- 
visions. It is a neat flourishing town, with one large church, 
a Presbyterian and a Quakers* meeting, and about (>00 good 
houses/ The streets arc well paved, pretty wide, and always 
clean; and it has manufaetures of sail-cloth, hose, and 
stays. It is 19 miles S. of Norwieli, and 80 N. N. E. of 
Loudon. Population 29'!4. 

DISSATISFA CTION, s. the state of a person who is not 
contented with his present, condition, but wants something to 
complete his wish or happiness; discontent. 

DISSATISF.VCTORINESS, s. inability or want of power to 
give content. 

DISSATISFACTORY, a. unable to produce content. 

To DISSATISFY, v. a. to discontent; to displease; to 
want some quality requisite to please or content. 

To DISSECT, v. a. [dissreo, I /.it.] in Anatomy, to divide the 
parts of an animal body with a knife, in order to consider each 
of them apart. Figuratively, to divide and examine a subject 
minutely. 

DISSECTION, s. [dissretio, Lat.] in Anatomy, tin* act. of 
cutting or dividing the several parts of ail animal body asunder, 
in order to examine into tlu ir nature and respective uses ; to 
divide the several parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece of work, 
in order to examine into the mutual connection of their several 
parts, compositions, and workmanship. 

DISSEISIN, .v. in Law, an unlawful dispossessing a person 
of his lands, tenement, or other immoveable or iueorporcal 
right. 

To DISSEIZE, v. a. to eject, dispossess, or unjustly deprive 
a man of his estate; to deprive. 

DISSEIZOR, s . one who deprives or dispossesses another 
of his right. 

To DISSEMBLE, v. a. [dissimulo, Lat.] to hide or conceal 
under a false appearance ; to pretend that to be which is not. 
Neutcrly, to play the hypocrite. 

DISSEMBLER, s. one who conceals his Teal designs, tem- 
per, and disposition, under a false and specious appearance ; 
an hypocrite. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY, ad. in an hypocritical manner; in such 
a manner as to conceal one’s real sentiments under a false and 
specious appearance. 

To DISSEMINATE, v. a. [dissrmino, Lat.] to scatter seed 
to sow. Figuratively, to spread abroad or propagate a repor* 
Neutcrly, to be dispersed or scattered. 

DISSEMINATION, s. [dissnminatio, Lat.] the act of sowing 
the act of spreading abroad or propagating a report. Diaper 
sion ; a scattering abroad. 
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DISSEMINATOR, $. [Lai.] lie that sows. Figuratively, 
one who propagates a doctrine ; a disperser. 

DISSE NSION, $. [dmensio, Lat.J difference or disagree- 
ment in opinion or politics ; contention ; or warm opposition; 
strife ; discord ; quarrel ; breach of union. 

DIXSE'NSIOUS, a. disposed to strife ; quarrelsome ; fac- 
tious ; contentious. 

To DISSE NT, v. n. \dissenlio, Lat.] to disagree in opinion; 
to think differently; to he of a contrary nature; to dillcr; to 
differ from the established church. 

DISSENT, s. disagreement; difference of opinion ; avowal 
or declaration of difference of opinion. 

DISSKNTA'N KOUS, a. disagreeable; inconsistent. 

DlSSE'NTEll, s. one who disagrees, or declares his dis- 
agreement with respect to an opinion; one who separates from 
the communion of the church of England. 

DISSE'NTIKNT, a. declaring dissent. 

DISSERTATION, s. [disscrlalio, Lat.] a set discourse or 
treatise ; a disquisition. 

To DISSERVE, v. a. to do injury to; to damage; to 
hml ; to harm; to mischief. 

DISSERVICE, s, harm; hurt; a prejudice or ill turn 
done to a person or thing ; injury; mischief. 

DiSSE KVICEABLK, a. that will hinder the advantage of 
a poison or thing ; injurious; hurtful; mischievous. 

DISSE'RVJCEABLENESS, s. that which hinders the ac- 
complishing some cud ; hurt; mischief; damage; injury. 

To DISSEVER, v. ( t . (the particle din added to sever, does 
not alter its signification ; an impropriety observed in some 
other words of our language, viz. disannul, iVe.] to break or 
part in two; to separate ; to divide; to sunder. 

DISSIDENT E, s. [dissid*o, Lat.] discord ; disagreement. 

DISSIDENTS, s. a denomination applied in Poland to 
persons of the Lutheran, Calvmistic, or Greek profession. 
They have been generally tolerated. 

lilSSFLlENCE, s. [dissilio, Lat.] the act of starting 
asunder. 

D1SS I'Ll ENT, a . [rlissdicns, Lat.] starting asunder; burst- 
ing in two. 

D1SSI LITION, s. [ from dissilio, Lat..] the act of bursting 
in two; the act of starting did. rent ways. 

DISSI'AI ILAR, a. \dissinti/is, Lat.] differing in quality nr 
shape from tin* thing which it is compared with ; unlike; of a 
different kind or nature ; heterogeneous. 

DISSIMILARITY, .s*. unJikcncss in quality, temper, or dis- 
position ; dissimilitude; want of similarity. 

DISSIMFLITUDK, s. dillercnce of form or quality ; want 
of resemblance with a thing compared ; unlikeness. 

DISSIMULATION, s. [disinndatio, Lat.] the act of putting 
on a false appearance in order to conceal one’s intention or 
disposition ; then used in a had sense. 

IM'SSIPABLE, a. easily separated and scattered. 

To DI'SSIPATE, v. a . [from dissi/iatus, Lat.] to separate 
any collection, and disperse the parts to a distance ; to divide 
the attention between a diversity of objects, and thereby ren- 
der it impossible to fix to any with in tenseness ; to squander 
wealth ; to spend a fortune. 

DISSIPATION, s. [dissipatio, Lat.] the act of separating 
the parts which form any collection, mass, or body; the state 
of the parts of a body separated, and at a distance from each 
other. Figuratively, inattention ; waste. 

To DISSO'CIATE, v. a. [ dissocio , Lat.] to separate things 
or persons which are united ; to disunite ; to part. 

DISSOCIATION, 5. disunion of a society ; division. 
DISSO'LVABLE, a. [from dissolve, Lat.] that is capable 
of having its parts separated by moisture, or the action of 
some fluid. Dissoluble is more generally used. 


DLSSOLUBLE, a . [dissoluhdis, Lat.] capable of Inning ks 
parts separated; liable to be dissolved. 

DISSOLUBILITY, s. the possibility of having its parts .v. - 
parated or liquefied by moisture or heat. 

To DISSOLVE, v. a. [dissuleo, Lat.] to deploy the fui: . 
of a thing by separating its parts with nioUturc, ! * .it ; to 
melt, or liquefy; to destroy ; to separate; to br»ak t iie> >,/ 
any thing; to part persons who arc united by . ny 1 * nd> ; * 
clear up a doubt or ditliculty, to solve. 'J o break up «>i di> 
charge an assembly. Ncuterlv, to he melted; to i’.di 
nothing ; to melt away in pleasures. 

DISSOLVENT, a. [dissolvens, Lat.] having llu* power < 
separating, nr breaking the union of the particles of a body. 

DISSO LVENT, s. that which separates the parts of ;:n\ 
thing. 

DISSOLVER, ,s\ that which has the power of mcltiue. 
liquefying, or breaking the. union of the panicles of any thing. 
One who solves or clears up a doubt. 

DLSSO'LVIBLE, a. [tinni dissolco, Lat. commonly written 
dissolvable, hot less propuly] liable to perish by dissolution; 
capable of solution. 

DI SSOLUTE, a. \dis.snlnfns, Lat.] dissolved in, or aban- 
doned to, pleasure; loose; wanton; or uiuesiniiued by tin 
rules of morality, the orders of goverinm nt, or the laws of re- 
ligion; debauched; luxuiious. 

DI'SSOLl 'LELY, ad. in such a manner ns is uieen^istuit 
with virtue, government, or religion; luxuriously. 

DISSOLUTENESS, ,v. looseness of maiiiit i ; a eoiuhn .. 
subjected to no restraint; wantonness ; wickedue.-s. 

DISSOLUTION, s. [dissolntio, Lat. | tin* net of seperutin^ 
the particles of a body, or liquefying and melting by heat an.; 
moisture ; the destruction of any thing bv the separation of it.- 
parts ; the substance or body formed by im king a thing . 
death, or the separation of the body and soul ; the act of 
breaking up, dismissing, or putting an end to an -assembly. 
Licentiousness, or disregard of virtue or religion ; more com- 
monly stvled dissoluteness . 

DISSONANCE, or DI'SXON ANCY, s. [from dissonant, 
Lat.] a mixture of harsh and tinhaituonious sounds ; discord. 

DISSONANT, a. [dissonans, Lat.] sounding harsh and 
disagreeable to the ear. Figuratively, inconsistent; disag u i- 
ing, used with from , but most properly with to. 

To DISSUADE, dis-swade, r. a. [dissundto, Lat ] to make 
use of arguments to hinder a person from doing .-mui-ilum: 
which he intends ; to represent a thing as improper or disad- 
vantageous ; to dchort. 

DISSUA'DER, s. one who endeavours, by argument, t 
divert a person from a design or undertaking ; a <h hotter. 

DISSUASION, s. \dissu(isio , Lat.] an argument or moliv* 
made use of to divert or hinder a person from closing with any 
design, or engaging in an undertaking. 

DISSUASIVE, a. tending to divert from any purpose or 
design ; dchort atory. 

DISSUASIVE, s. a motive or argument made use of to 
prevail on a person to decline a design or pursuit. 

DISSU ETUDE, or DESUETUDE, s. [desuetude, Lat. or 
dessuclude, old Fr.] discontinuances of habit or practice; ces- 
sation to be accustomed. 

DISSY'LLABLK, s. [a<7<re\\«/3oc, Gr.] in Grammar, 
word of two syllables. 

Dl'STAFF, s. [distrff. Sax.] the staff or stick, on the ex- 
tremity of which the tow or hemp is fastened for spinning. 

DI STAFF-THISTLE, s. a species of thistle. 

To DlSTA'lN, v. a. to mark a thing with a different colour; 
to stain; to spoil the colour of a thing. Figuratively, to* blot ; 
to mark with infamy ; to pollute or detile. 

Dl'STANCE, s, [distantia, Lat.] the space or length of 
4 E 
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trou m I between any two objects, applied to place or situa- 
tion ; a spare /narked in a course wherein racehorses run. 
/hr spat e between a tiling present ami one past or future, 
applied to time. Distinction, applied to ideas. A modest 
and respectful behaviour, opposed to familiarity, A with- 
drawing of affection ; reserve; coolness; alienation. 

Io DlS TANGE, v. a , to remove from the view; to place 
aither from a person; to leave behind at a race the length of 
ll , c ! s . Uu(,e L’igurativcly, to surpass a person iu the 

•Abilities of the mind. " 

DISTANT, «. [distaus, Lat.] far from, remote, applied to 
\Aace. Apart, separate, asunder, applied to situation, or the 
s\>a»v bctwi en two or n ore Unlit >. Removed from the present 
instant, applied to ti >.e past or future. Reserved; shy. Re- 
mote in nature ; not aliud. Not obvious; not. plain. 

Io DIS'TA sTE, r. a. to occasion a disagreeable or nau- 
seous taste; to affeet the taste with a disagreeable sensation; 
to dislike; to luaih. To oilend ; to exasperate. To corrupt. 

DISTASTE, s. aversion of the palate ; disrelish; disgust; 
dislike; angir; alienation of affection. 

DISTA'STKEUL, a. affecting the palate, or organ of taste, 
with a nauseous or disagreeable sensation ; that gives offence, 
or is unpleasing ; shewing ill-will, 01 disgust. 

DISTEMEER, s. a disproportionate mixture of ingredients 
or parts. In Painting, a term used h r the working up of 
colours with something besides waff r or nil. If the colours 
are prepared with water, that, kind of painting is called limn- 
my : and if with oil, it. is railed panning m oil , or simply 
pa in tiny. If the colours an.* mixed with size, white of eggs, 
or any such proper glutinous kind of matter, and not with 
oil, it. is said to be done in disftmptr. In Mulicine, some 
disorder of the animal machine, occasioned by the redundancy 
of some morbid humours; a disorder of the mind, arising from 
the predominance of any passion or appetite ; want of due 
balance, between contraries ; ill-humour. Tumultuous dis- 
order or confusion, applied to states. 

To DISTEMPER, e. a, to weaken health, to affeet with 
some, disease; to disorder; to till the mind with perturbation 
or confusion. To render rebellious or disaffected, applied to 
states. 'To paint in distemper. 

DISTEMPER ATE, n. immoderate. Diseased. 
DISTEMPER ATIJR E, s. excess of beat, cold, or other 
qualities; intemperate m^s. Vioh nt commotions, applied to 
government. Perturbation of mind; confusion ; mixture of 
contrary qualities or extremes. Indisposition. 

To DLSTE'ND, v . a. [ distendo , Lat.] to stretch by filling; 
to stretch out. in breadth. 

DISTENT, s. the space through which anything is spread 
or stretched ; breadth. 

Distention, s. [distmUo, i.at/j the act of stretching ; 

breadth, or the space which is occupied by a thing distended; 
the act of separating one thing from another. 

DISTICH, dis-t.ik, s. [distichon, Eat.] in Poetry, a couplet; 
a couple of lines ; a poem consisting of only two verses ; a 
theme or subject treated of and comprised in two lines. 

To DISTI L, v. n. [distillo. Eat.] to drop, or fall by drops. 
'To drop or fall gently, applied to fluids. To extract the vir- 
tues of ingredients by means of a still. 

DISTILLATION, s. [distillntio, Lat.] the act of separating 
the oily, watery, or spirituous parts of ingredients inclosed in 
a still, by means of fire, or by the heat of dung. The act of 
falling in drops ; that which descends in drops from a still. 
DISTILLATORY, a. belonging to or used in distilling. 
DISTILLER, s. one who practises the art or trade of distilling. 
DISTI'LLERY, s. the business, trade, or employment of a 
distiller; the place where such business is carried on. 

DISTTNCT, a. [distinclus 9 Lat.J different both in number 


and kind; separate; apart; asunder; cleared and unconfused ; 
marked out ; so as to be distinguished from any other ; speci- 
fied. Spotted ; variegated. 

DISTI NCTION, s. [distinctio, Lat.] a note which shews 
the difference between two or more objects ; the act of dis- 
ctvning one as preferable to another: a mark of superiority; 
that by which one thing or person differs from another ; dif- 
ference nude between persons of various ages, sexes, or ranks; 
division into different parts; discernment; judgment; high 
rank, or set above others by honour or title. 

DISTI NCTIVE, a. that manifests or marks the. difference 
bclvwen persons or things; having the power to distinguish or 
perceive the different e between things; judicious; discerning. 

DISTINCTIVELY, ad. particularly; not confusedly. 

DIS’l l XCTLY, ad. without confusing one part with auothcr ; 
plainly ; clearly. 

DISTI NCTNESS, s. a nice or accurate observation of the 
difference between things ; a separation of things either exter- 
nally or in the mind, which renders their difference from each 
Other easily perceived. 

'To DISTI NGUISH, (the ui iu the last syllable of this word 
nml its derivatives has the sound of wi, distinywish) v. a. 
[distinyuo, Lat.] to note the difference between tilings ; to se- 
parate from others by some mark cf honour; to divide by 
notes, shewing the difference between things in other respects 
like each other; to perceive; to discern critically; to consti- 
tute a difference; to specificate; to make eminent. 

DIS TI NGUISH A RLE, a, that may be separated or easily 
known, on account of its difference from another; worthy of 
note or regard. 

DlSTi NGUISHED, a. eminent or extraordinary ; easily to 
he seen from others on account of some remarkable difference 
or excel h nee ; transcendent. 

DUSTING LTSI 1 ER, s. one who sees and notes the differ- 
ence of things with accuracy ; a judicious observer. 

DUSTI N G U LSI II N G I A , ad. with some mark which ren- 
ders a difference remarkable. 

DISTT N G UlS ll M E N T, s. the observat ion of the difference 
between things ; distinction. 

To DISTO RT, r. a. [from distortus , Lat.] to twist; to 
wreath; to deform by uncouth or irregular motions; to put 
out of its natural state and condition. To wrest an expression 
from its true meaning. 

DISTORTION, s. [distortion Lat.] in Medicine, a contrac- 
tion of one side of the mouth, by a convulsion ot the muscles 
of one side of the face ; an irregular motion by which any of 
the parts of animal bodies are rendered deformed. A wresting 
from the true meaning. 

To DISTRA'CT, r. a. [part. pass, distracted , formerly 
distraught; from distractus , Lat.] to pull a thing different 
ways at the same time; to separate; to part. To draw or 
turn to different points ; to HU and attract the mind with dif- 
ferent views or considerations ; to make a person mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY, ad. madly; iruntiely. 

DISTRACT EDN ESS, s. the state of a person who is mad 
from too great a variety of pursuits ; madness. 

DISTRA'CTION, s . [distractio, Lat.] separation ; division. 
Confusion, applied to politics. A state in which the attention 
is called to different, and sometimes contrary objects ; pertur- 
bation of mind ; madness ; frunticness. 

DESTRUCTIVE, a. causing perplexity. 

To DISTRAIN, v. a. [distrinyo 9 Lat.] in Law, to seize the 
property of another for debt; to distress. Neuterly, to make 
a seizure or distress. 

DISTRAINER, s. he that seizes for debt. 

DISTRAI NT, s. in Law, the act of seizing, or that which 
is seized, for debt; a distress. 
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DISTRA'UGIIT, “part . a. distracted. " Distraught of his 
wits.” Camden . 

DISTRESS, s. [rfes/rm<?, Fr.] in Law, any thing seized or 
distrained for rent unpaid, or duty unperformed ; the act of 
making a seizure. Figuratively, any calamity or loss which 
reduces a person to great inconvenience or misery; misfortune ; 
the state or condition of a person who has not the necessaries 
to supply the calls of nature ; misery. 

To DiSTRE'SS, v. a . in Law, to seize for rent unpaid. To 
harass ; to make miserable ; to crush with calamity. 

DISTRESSFUL, a. miserable; wretched; involved in ca- 
lamities which deprive a person of the comforts and conve- 
niences of life ; attended with poverty. 

To DISTRIBUTE, v. a . [distrihuo, [.at.] to divide among 
different or several persons ; to dispose or set in order. 

DISTRI'BUTKR, s. one who bestows or distributes. 

DISTRIBUTION, s. [d/stri/wlio, Lat,] the sharing or di- 
viding amongst many; the act of giving charity; the thing 
given in alms. In Logic, the distinction of an universal whole 
into several kinds or species. 

DISTRIBUTIVE, a. that is employed in assigning por- 
tions to others; that distinguishes a general term into its 
various species. 

DISTRI'BIJTIYELY, ad. singly; particularly; by distri- 
bution. In Logic, in a manner which expresses singly all the 
particulars included in a general term. 

DI STRICT, s . [district vs, Lnt.| in Law, circuit or terri- 
tory ; in which a person may be compelled to appearance ; the 
circuit or territory within which a person's jurisdiction or aut ho- 
rity is confined. Region or country. 

To DISTRUST, r. a . to suspect; to look on a person as 
one who ought not to be confided in ; to be diffident. 

DISTRU'ST, s . loss of credit ; want of confidence in an- 
other; suspicion of a person’s fidelity or ability; diffidence. 

DISTRU STFUL, a. suspicious; diffident of the fidelity or 
ability of another ; not confident. 

DISTRU STFULLY, ad. in a manner which shews suspi- 
cion or diffidence. 

DISTRU'STFULNESS, s. the slate of being suspicious of 
the fidelity or ability of another; want of confidence. 

To DISTU RB, v. a. [disturho, low Lat.] to perplex, dis- 
quiet, make uneasy, or deprive of tranquillity : to confound; 
to interrupt or hinder the continuance of any action. 

DISTURBANCE, s. interruption, or that which cause's any 
stop, or hinders the continuation of an action ; confusion or 
disorder of mind ; perplexity. Tumult, uproar, or violation of 
the peace, applied to government. 

DISTU'RBER, s. one who breaks the peace, causes tumults 
or public disorders, or affects the mind of another with confu- 
sion, trouble, anxiety, and uneasiness. 

DEVALUATION, s. disgrace; diminution of reputation. 

To DISVA'LUE, v. a. to undervalue; to set a low price upon. 

To DISVE'LOP, v. a. [developer, Fr.] to uncover. 

DISU'NION, s. separation or disjunction. Figuratively, 
breach of concord, or disagreement between friends, whereby 
they separate or withdraw front each other. 

To DISUNITE, v. a. to part or divide that which was 
united before ; to separate or part friends or allies. Neuterly, 
to fall asunder ; to become separate. 

DISUNITY, s. the state of actual separation. 

To DISVO'UCH, v . a. to destroy the credit of; to contra- 
dict. 

DISU'SAGE, s. the leaving ofl’a practice or custom by degrees. 

DISU'SE, s . want of custom or practice the discontinuing 
a custom or practice ; desuetude. 

To DISU'SE, v . a. to cease to make use of, or practise ; to 
lay aside or quit a custom or practice ; to disaccustom. 


DITATION, s. [from ditalus , Lat.] the act of ermchm 

DITCII, s. [die, Sax.] a trench made to separate and de- 
fend grounds; any long narrow cavity, formed in the ground 
for holding water. In Fortification, a trench formed bv digging 
between the scarp and counterscarp of a fort, and is either drv 
or filled with water; a foss; a moat. 

To Dl'TCII, v . n . to make a ditch. Actively, to surround 
with a ditch, or moat. 

D1TC11BUR, s. a plant; the lesser burdock. 

D! TCIIINfJ, a village in Sussex, formerly a market-town, 
6 mili*s N. W. of Lewes. 

DITII YRA'.M BIG, s . \dithyrnmbus, Lat.] a species of 
poetry, full of transport and poetical rage, so named from ihc* 
Dithyrambus, or ode, formerly sung in honour of Bacchus, 
and partaking of all the warmth of ebricty. 

DITHYRA'MBIC, a . [dilhyrambicus, Lat.] wild; enthu- 
siastic. 

DITTANDER, s. in Botany, a genus of plants calhd bv 
Linmeus lepidium. There arc. tbric British species, vi/. ibe 
mountain, pepper, and narrow-h aved : tin* first species is 
found on St. Vincent’s rock near Biistol, dowering in April and 
May; the second, with numerous terminating white blossoms, 
and serrated leaves between egg and spear-shape d, is found in 
most pastures, flowering in June and July, called aiso popper- 
wort and poormanV pepper ; the last, called also nanow- 
leavod wild cress, is found on the sea- coast, dowering in 
June. 

DITTANY, s. a medicinal plant, generally brought over 
drv from the Levant. 

DITTIED, a. sung; adapted to music., 

DITTY, 5 . [diehty Belg.] a poem set to mu>ie ; a song. 

DIVA N, .s\ [Arab.] a council-chamber, wherein justice is 
administered among the eastern nations ; a council of eastern 
princes. 

To 1)1 VA'RICATE, r. a. [from diraricafus. Lat.] to part 
in two. Neiiterlv, to become parted, or to divide into two. 

DIVARICATION, s. [dti nriattio, Lat.] the partition of a 
thing into two. Figuratively, div ision or difference of opinions. 
Extension. 

fo DIVE, v. n. [dippan. Sax.] to go voluntarily under 
water; to go under water, and remain there some time, in 
quest of something lost. Figuratively, to make strict enquiry 
or examination ; to go to tin* bottom of any ([notion, science^ 
or doctrine. To iimnerge into any business. 

To DIYE'L, v. a. [dircllo, Lat.] to pull; to separate; to 
dissever. 

To DIVii'LLlCATE, v. a. [rr///co, Lat.] to pull; to fear. 

DFVER, s. one who professes to go under water, in quest 
of things lost by shipwreck. &c. Figm atiw iy, one who makes 
himself master of any branch of m u m e ; one who goes to the 
bottom of an affair. A water fowl. 

To DIVERGE, r. ?/. [dim go. I.at.] to recede farther from 
each other, applied to the rays of light which proceed from one 
point. 

DIVERGENT, part, or a. [f//rcri/r//.«, Lat.] in Geometry, 
applied to those lines which constantly recede from each 
other. 

DIVERS, a. [diirrsus, Lai.] sundry; several; more than 
one. It is now out of use. 

DIVERSE, a. [di versus, Lat.] different in r omi or nature ; 
various; in different directions, or contrary ways. 

DIVERSELY, ad. in different ways, methods, or manners, 
»n different directions, or towards different points. 

DIVERSIFICATION, .9. the act of changing forms m 
qualities; variation; a mixture of different colours ; vmiegu-. 
tion ; alteration ; change ; multiformity. 

To DIVERSIFY, v. a . [diver sijier, Fr.] to make differ- 
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c ut from another, or from ilsrlf; to vary ; to mark with va- 
ri.i'.i> < olnius; to variegate. 

Di\ K 1LS10N, s. the act of turning a tiling* aside from its 
<«w«: m' ; something which unbends the mind, by taking it off 
iVnf.i iulcii.se application nr can; ; something lighter than amuse- 
ou nt, end less forcible than pleasure; sport; the public exhi- 
hitJ ' mi of shows, phtNs, < i pc ims, Ac. which unbend the mind. 
In War, llie act nt drawing olf an enemy from some design, 
by an attack made at <ome other place. 

DIVERSITY, s. | (frvcrsi/fis, Lat. direr site, Fr.] difference 
which distinguishes things from each other ; variety; variega- 
tion, or a composition of different colours. Synon. Direr - 
sihj supposes a change which taste is alwavs in search of, in 
order to discover sonic noulty that may enliven and delight 
if; variety supposes a plurality of things differing* from each 
other iu likeness, which cheers the imagination, apt to be 
clogged with ;«»o great an uniformity. 

To 1)1 \ EE 1\ v. a. [diverto, Lat.] to turn aside from any 
direction or course ; to seduce or turn aside from a rule of 
conduct. To please ; or unbend the mind by public sports, 
or olher things which afford pleasure. In War, to draw funvs 
to a different part. Lsed by Shakspcare in the sens** of, to 
.subvert; to destroy. Svvo.v. We are gay hy disposition, 
me rry through turn of mind, diverting bv our way of acting. 
\\ e should take care not to be diverting at the expense of our 
character. 

DIVERTER, x. any thing that unbends (he mind, and alle- 
viates its fatigue. 

DIVE'KTISEMENT, s. [divertissement, Fr. | diversion; de- 
light; pleasures. A musical dramatic composition. 

Dl\ E I1TIY E, ft. having the power to unbend and recreate 
the mind ; amusing; exhilarating. 

To DIVEST, v. a. [dt and rtstio , Lat.] to strip or deprive 
ot ; to make naked ; to denude. 

DIVKSTUEK, a. the net of ]mtting off. 

DlWDABLE. a. sep.ir.iti-; different; parted. 

To DIY1 DE, e. a. [divido, Lat.] to separate a thing or 
whole into several parts; to stand between things as a parti- 
tion, to hinder them from joining or meeting ; to part one per- 
son from another; to separate friends by discord; to give or 
distribute among several persons. 

DI VIDEND, x. [bom divido, Lat.] in Arithmetic, the num- 
ber proposed to be divided in equal parts. It must always be 
greater than the divisor. Iu Stocks and Companies, it is a 
.share or proportion of the interest of stocks erected on public 
funds, as the South Sea, Ac. In the University, it is that 
part, or share which the fellows equally divide among them- 
selves of their yearly stipend. In Trade, it is when a man’s 
effects are taken by statute, inventoried and valued, and, after 
ail charges are deducted, the remainder is divided among the 
several creditors in proportion to their debts. 

DIVI DER, s. that which separates any thing into parts ; 
one who distributes to others; the person who separates 
friends by promoting discord between them ; a distributor. 

DIVI DUAL, a . \dividuus, Lat.] divided; shared or parti- 
cipated in common with others. 

Dl\ 1 NATION, s. [divinatio, Lat.] the act of foretelling 
future events which are of a secret and hidden nature, and can- 
not be known by the bare exercise of reason. Synon. Di- 
vination brings hidden things to light ; prediction foretels what 
will come to pass. The first regards things present and past ; 
the objects of the second are things to come. 

D1 V I N E, a. \divimis, Lat.] partaking of the nature of, or 
proceeding from God. Figuratively, excellent ; extraordinary ; 
seemingly beyond the nature of mankind. 

DIVINE, s. [from divinns , Lat.] a minister of the gospel; 
a priest ; a clergyman, or oue who is peculiarly dedicated to 


the service of the church, and performance of the rites in pub- 
lic worship ; a mail skilled in divinity. 

To DIYTNE, v. a . [divino, Lat.] to foretcl some future 
event by means of omens, Ac. To foresee, foreknow, or pre- 
sage. Neuterly, to utter a prediction ; to conjecture or guess. 

DlVl'NELY, ad. in a divine or heavenly manner; by the 
operation of (lod. Excellently ; in a supreme or superlative 
degree. In a manner noting a deity. 

DIYTNKNESS, s: excellence in the supreme degree. 

DIVI NER, .v. a prophet ; one who professes to foretel or 
discover future events by means of external signs or superna- 
tural influence. A guesser; a conjurer. 

D I \TN ER ESS, s. a woman professing divination. 

DIVING, s. the art or act. of descending under wate r to 
considerable depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
Diving is used iu the fishing for pearls, corals, spunges, Ac. 
and machines have been invented for these purposes, as the 
diving bell, Ac. 

DIVI NITY, s. [divinitus, Lat.] a partaking of the nature 
and excellence of God ; godhead ; deity. Figuratively, God, 
the Supreme I Icing, the Creator and Preserver of all things; a 
false deity or idol. T ho science; conversant about God, 
heavenly ihings, and the duties we more immediately owe to 
him ; theology ; something supernatural 

DIVISIBI LITY, s. \divisibdite, Fr.] the quality of admit- 
ting division, either mentally or actually ; discerptibility. 

DIVISIBLE, a. [divisibi/is, Lat. | capable of being actually 
or mentally divided into parts; disccrptiblc. 

DIVISIBLENESS, . 9 . the quality of being divided. 

DIVI SION, s. [ divisio , Lat.) the act of dividing any thing 
into parts; the state of being separated; disunion; discord; 
distinction. In Arithmetic, one of the tour fundamental rides, 
whereby we find how often a less number, called the divisor, 
is contained in a greater, called the dividend ; the number of 
times which the divisor is contained in the dividend being 
termed the quotient. In Natural Philosophy, or Mechanics, 
the taking a thing to pieces in order to have a more complete 
conception of the whole. This is frequently necessary in very 
complex beings, or a piece of curious mechanism, the several 
parts of which cannot be suneyed at one view. In Music, 
the dividing the interval of an octave into a number of less in- 
tervals. In Rhetoric, the arrangement of a discourse into 
several heads. In War, the divisions of a battalion are the 
several parts into which it is divided in marching. At Sea, the 
third part of a fleet of men of war, and sometimes the ninth, 
which last happens when the fleet is divided into three squa- 
drons, for then each squadron is distributed into three divi- 
sions. In an engagement, the order of battle is to place all 
the squadrons and all the divisions on each side in one line; 
and this order is kept as long as the wind and other circum- 
stances will permit. 

DIVISOR, s. [divisor, Lat] in Arithmetic, the dividing 
number, or that by which the dividend is divided, and which 
shews how many parts it is to be divided into. 

DIVORCE, s. [divortium, Lat.] a breach or dissolution 
of the bond of marriage, or the legal separation of man and 
wife. The usual divorces among us are of two kinds, viz. 
a mensd § tlioro , from bed and board ; and, a vinculo matri- 
monii, from the bond or tie of marriage. The first does not 
dissolve the marriage, since the cause thereof is subsequent 
to it ; and at the same time supposes the marriage to be law- 
ful. This divorce may be on account of adultery in either 
of the parties, for the cruelty of the husband, Ac. As this 
divorce, dissolves not the marriage, so it does not debar the 
woman of her dower, nor bastardize her issue, or make void 
any estate for the life of the husband and wife. A divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, entirely dissolves the marriage, as the 
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cause is a pre-contract with some other persons, consan- 
guinity or affinity within the Levitical degrees, impotency, 
impubcrty, &c. In this case, the dower is gone, and the 
children begotten between the parties divorced are bastards. 
On this divorce tne parties are at liberty to marry again; 
and in divorces for adultery, several acts of parliament have 
allowed the innocent party marriage with another person. 
Divorces are only to be had by consent of parliament. 

To DIVO'RCE, v. a. to separate husband and wife from 
each other; to abolish and annul the marriage contract. 
Figuratively, to force asunder, or to separate by violence; 
to take away by force; to put away. 

DIVO'RCEM ENT, s. the abrogating, annulling, or sot- 
ting aside, the marriage contract, and separating a man and 
wife from each other. 

DIVO'RCER, s, the person who causes the legal separa- 
tion of a man and his wife,. A sectarian, so called. 

DIURETIC, a. [ci^jjti^oq, Or.] having the power to 
provoke urine. Substantively, a medicine for that purpose*. 

DIU'RNAL, a. [ diurnus , Eat. diurnal , Fr.] relating to 
the day; constituting the day; performed in the space of a 
day; daily; quotidian. 

DIU'RNAL, s. [diurnal, Fr.] a journal, or day-book. 

DIIJ'RXALLY, ad. daily, or every day. 

DIUTU'RMTY, s. [dint a mi las, Lat.] length of duration; 
long continuance of any being. 

To DIVU'IiGE, v . a. [divulgo, Lat.] to publish; to make 
known or publish; to proclaim or manifest; to reveal. 

DIVU'LGER, s. a publisher; one who exposes to public 
view ; one that reveals a secret. 

J)l VU'LSION, 5 . [divulsio, Lat..] the act of pulling away, 
plucking, or rending one thing from another; laceration. 

Dl'ZARI), or Dl'SARD, [dysig, Sax.] a blockhead; a 
fool; a boasting fcilkcr; a prattler. 

To DI'ZKN, v. a. [a corruption probably from To Dietin'] 
to dress, deck, or spruce up; to rig out. A low word. 

Dl'ZZlNESS, s. giddiness, or swimming in the head. 

DIZZY, a. [disig, Sax.] giddy, having a swimming in the 
head, or a sensation of turning round; whirling; vertiginous; 
rotatory. Figuratively, giddy, thoughtless. 

To Dl'ZZY, v, a. to make giddy; to whirl round. 

DNIEPER, anciently Borist limes, a large river of 
Europe, rising in the government of Tver, or Twcer, and 
falling into the Black Sea about 10 miles below Ockzakow. 
It Hows entirely through the Russian dominions through its 
whole course of about 800 miles; during which its naviga- 
tion is only once interrupted by a series of cataracts, which 
begin below the mouth of the Samara, and continue for 40 
miles. They are passed, however, without much hazard, 
even by loaded barks, except in seasons of great drought. 

DNIESTER , anciently Tyras , a fine river of Europe, 
which rises in Galicia, or Austrian Poland, and passing by 
Choczim, Bender, &e. falls into the Black Sea at Akerman, 
between the mouths of the Danube and Dnieper. 

To DO, v. a. [prefer, did, part. pass, done ; don , Sax.] 
to perform, act, or practise. To execute or discharge, ap- 
plied to a message; to cause; to transact; to have recourse 
to, used as a sudden and passionate question. To perform; 
to exert; to deal; to gain a point; to put; to finish; to con- 
clude; to settle. What to do with , signifies to bestow, to 
employ, to dispose of, or what use to make of. “ He knows 
not what to do with his money.” Neuterly, to cease to be 
concerned with. “I have done icith him.” To fare; to he 
conditioned with respect to health or sickness. To be able 
to succeed, or perfect a design. “ We shall do without 
him.” Addison . Sometimes however i-t is used to save the 
repetition of another verb. “ 1 shall come, but if I do not, go 


away ;” t. e. if I come not. Sometimes it is used as a word 
of peremptory and positive command; as, “Help me, do.” 
Or to increase the emphasis of the verb which follows it; 
“ But I do love her.” Shaft. And sometimes by way of 
opposition; “I did love him, but scorn him now.” 

DO'CIBLE, a. [docilis, Lat.] submitting to instruction; 
easy to be taught; tractable; docile. 

DO'CIBLENESS, s. teachableness; docility. 

DOCILE, a. [docilis, Lat.] teachable; easily taught; 
tractable. 

DOC!' LIT Y, s. [docilitas, Lat.] aptness to receive in- 
struction; readiness to be taught. 

DOCK, s. in Law, an expedient for cutting oft’ an estate- 
tail in lands or tenements, that the owner may be enabled to 
sell, give, or bequeath the same. In Maritime aft airs, a pit, 
great pond, or creek, by the side of a harbour, made con- 
venient either for the building or repairing of ships, from 
doh, Goth.; it is of two sorts; the dry-dock, where the water 
is kept out by great flood-gates; and a wet-dock, a place 
where a ship may he hauled into, out of the tide’s way. 
Among sportsmen, the fleshy part of a beast’s chine, be- 
tween the middle and the buttocks. Also, the stump of 
a horse’s tail after docking. In Botany, a plant of which 
there are 17 species, ten of which glow wild in England, 
from docce. Sax. the blood-wovt, cuckoo-meat, and sorrel, 
belonging to this genus. 

To DOCK, v. a. to cut a tail off, or short; to cut any 
thing short; to lay a ship in a dock. In Law, to cut off an 
entail; to lessen tiie charge of a bill. 

PO'CKET, s . a direction tied or fastened to goods; a 
summary or abridgment of a larger writing. 

To DO'CKET, v. a. to mark by a docket. 

DO'CTOR, s. [doctor, Lat.] one so well versed in any 
science as to he able to teach it; a person who has taken 
the highest degree of music, law, physic, or divinity. 

DO CTORAL, a. [doctoralis, Lat.] belonging to a doctor’s 
degree. 

DO'CTOR ALLY, ad. after the manner of a doctor. 

DO'CTORSHIP, s. the office or rank of a doctor. 

DO'CTRINAL, (sometimes accented on the second syl- 
lable) a. [from doctrina, Lat.] belonging to or containing 
doctrine or instruction formally taught. 

DO'CT BIX ALLY, ad. positively; in the form of precepts 
or instruction; as necessary to he held. 

DO'CTRINE, s. [doctrina, Lat.] the principles or positions 
of any sect or master; the thesis or maxims delivered in a 
discourse; any thing taught; the act of teaching. 

DO CUMENT, s. \documcntum, Lat.] an instruction, ad- 
monition, precept, or direction; a precept of some dogma- 
tical or positive person, or master ; vouchers, or original 
writings, produced in support of any charge or accusation. 

DO'DDEK, s. [from .ton term, Belg. to shoot up, ac- 
cording to Skinner] the name of a very singular plant; 
when it first shoots from the seed it has little roots, which 
pierce the earth near the roots of other plants ; h it the 
capillaments, of which it is formed, soon after clinging 
about these plants, the roots wither away. From this time 
it propagates itself along the stalks of the plant, ntangling 
itself about them in a very complicated manner. It has 
no leaves. It is known in some parts of England b) the 
names of hcllweed and devil’s guts. 

DODDERED, a. overgrown with dodder; wasted, or 
decayed. “ Dodder'd with age.” Dryd . 

DODE'CAGON, s. [cvCek a and yiovta, Gr.] a figure hav- 
ing twelve sides. 

DODECAHEDRON, s. \cm?eku and ktya, Gr.] a figure 
with twelve equal sides, each of which is a pentagon. 
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DODEL AT KM O' RION, s . [iwticarrjyvpwi', Or.] the twelfth 

part. 

To DODGE, (probably corrupted from dog) v. a. to use 
craft, evasions, or low shifts ; to shift place as another 
approaches. Figuratively, to play fast and loose; to raise 
high expectations and bailie them; to shuffle, or baffle. 

1)0 .1 )M AN, s. a kind of shell-fish, which casts its shell 
like the lobster, and is likewise called the hodmnndod . 

1)0E, do, s. [(/<i, Sax.] a she-deer, the female of a buck, 
A feat; whut one can perform; pronounced du. 

DO'ER, s. [from To Do] one who performs any thing, 
whether good or bad; a performer; one who practises. 

To DOFF, v. a. [from do off ] to strip; to put off dress; 
to put away, or get rid of; to delay or shift, off.’ This word 
is obsolete in alt its senses, and seldom used but by rustics. 

DOG, s. [dogghc, Belg.j a domestic animal, the species 
of which are remarkably various, comprising the mastiff, 
spaniel, bull-dog, hound, greyhound, terrier, &c. the larger 
sort being used as guards, and the lesser for sports. In 
Astronomy, the name of a constellation, called likewise 
Sirius , or Canicula. Figuratively, used as a term of reproach 
for a man. When added to the names of other animals, it 
signifies a male of the species, as a dog-fox, a dog -oiler. 
t’sed as a particle, and added to another word, it signifies 
something worthless, as a dog- rose. To send or give to the 
dogs , is a phrase implying to be ruined, made away with hy 
extravagance, or destroyed. 

To DOG, v. a. to hunt, or pursue like a hound. 

DOGBANE, s. a plant. 

DO'G BERRY-TREE, s. a species of cornel, called also 
g.itter -tree ; a kind of cherry. 

DOG BOLT, a. wretched; miserable. 

DO'GBRIAR, s. the briar that le ars the hip. 

DO'GCllEAP, a. extremely cheap, as cheap as dog’s-meat. 

DO'G- DAYS, s. the days in which the dog-star rises and 
sets with the sun; which, on account of their great heat, arc 
supposed to he very unwholesome or unhealthy. 

DOGE, s. \dogr, ltal.] the ancient title of the supreme 
magistrate of the republics of Venice and Genoa. 

DOGFISH, s. the same with the shark. 

1)0 0 FLY, s. a voracious biting fly. 

DO'GGED, a. sullen; sour; morose; or ill-humoured. 

DOGGEDLY, ad. in a sour, morose, or ill-humoured 
manner. With an obstinate resolution. 

DO'GGEDNESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a 
person is not moved to pleasantry by any objects of mirth, 
or pleased by offices of kindness and civility; sullenness; 
moroseness. 

DO GGER, $. a small ship, or fishing-vessel, built after 
the Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern, commonly but one 
mast, and a well in the middle for keeping fish alive; prin- 
cipally used in fishing on the Dogger Bank, from whence it 
derives its name. 

DO'GGEREL, dog-grel, s. in Poetry, applied to such 
compositions as have neither accuracy with respect to their 
rhymes, harmony with regard to their metre, dignity of ex- 
pression, fertility of invention, or elevation of sentiment. 

DO'GGEREL, a . loosed from the measures or rules of 
regular poetry ; vile ; despicable ; mean ; used of verses, 
“ Dogg'rel rhymes.” Dryd. 

DO'GGISH, a. ehuriish ; brutish. 

DO'G HEARTED, a. cruel; pitiless; malicious. 

DO'GMA, s. [Lat.] an established principle, axiom, or 
maxim; doctrinal notion. 

DOGMATIC, or DOGMATICAL, a. positive; strongly 
attached to any particular notion or opinion; authoritative, 
or imperious iu forcing one’s opinions as indubitable truths. 


DOGMATICALLY, ad. in a positive, imperious, or pe- 
remptory manner; magisterially. 

DOGMATICALNESS, s. the quality of being positive 
of the truth of one’s own opinions, and endeavouring to 
force them magisterially or imperiously on others. 

DOGMATISM, s. positiveness in opinion. 

DO'GMATIST, s. [dogmatiste, Fr.] one who advances his 
opinions as infallible, supports them with great obstinacy, 
and magisterially demands the assent of others to them. 

To DO'G M ATI ZE, v. n. to advance any opinion posi- 
tively, and endeavour to propagate it imperiously. 

DOOM ATI'ZER, s. one who advances opinions with an 
air of insolent confidence; a magisterial teacher. 

DO'G ROSE, s, the flower of the wild briar, or hip tree. 

DO'G.SLKEP, a*, a pretended or dissembled sleep. 

I)()'G’S-MEAT, s. carrion, or horsc-ficsh, sold for the 
food of dogs; refuse; vile stuff. 

DO'GSTAR, s. the star which rises and sets with the 
sun during the dog-days, also called Sirius and Canicula . 

DO'G’STAIL, s. a plant found in pastures; a kind of grass. 

DO G’STOOTIl, s. a plant. 

DOGTEETH, s. in Anatomy, the four teeth, two in each 
jaw, which arc situated between the incisorcs and the guil- 
ders ; they are hy some ealled the cyc-tceth, 

DO'GTRICK, s. an ‘ill turn; surly and brutal treatment. 

DOGTROT, s. a gentle trot, resembling that of a dog. 

DO'G WOOD, s. a species of cornelian cherry. 

DO ILY, s. a coarse woollen stuff, supposed to he so 
called from the name of the inventor. A small napkin, 
used at desserts, for placing the wine-glass upon. 

DOINGS, s. [plural, and seldom used iu the singular, 
from Do, the verb] any thing performed, whether good or 
bad. Performances; exploits; behaviour; conduct; bustle; 
tumult; im minent. Seldom used but in ti ludicrous sense. 

DOIT, 5 . [duyty Belg. doyght , ErseJ a small piece of 
money current in Holland. 

To DOLE, v. a. [da 1 lan, Sax.] to divide in portions or 
shares; to deal out, or distribute. 

DOLE, s. [deal, Sax.] the act of dividing into shares or 
portions In Law, a portion or share. Portion, or condi- 
tion, applied to the circumstances or incidents happening to 
a person. Grief, sorrow, misery, from dolro, Lat. to grieve. 
* 4 ln equal scale weighing delight and dole .” Shak. 

DOLE, 6*. in Husbandry, a void space left in tilling. See 
Dai.k. 

DO'LKFUL, a. dismal ; sorrowful ; having the external 
appearance of sorrow; melancholy; afflicted; dolorifie. 

DO LEFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew or cause 
sorrow; sorrowfully; dismally; querulously. 

DO'LEFULNKSS, s. the quality which shews or expresses 
grief, or causes it in others; sonow; melancholy; distualness. 

DO LEGE LLY, a town of North Wales, the largest in 
Merionethshire, with a market on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
and a population of about 408fi souls. It is sealed on the 
river Wnion, in a vale so called, at the foot of the great 
rock Cador Idris, has a good manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloth, undyed, called webbing, and is 12 miles S. E. of 
Harlech, and 212 N. W. of London. 

DO'LESOME, «. full of grief; extremely sorrowful, 
applied to persons. Gloomy, dull, or affecting a person 
with melancholy; dismal; gloomy; doleful. 

DO'LESOMELY, ad. in such a manner as to affect a 
person with deep sorrow. 

DO'LESOMENESS, s . the quality of affecting a person, 
with extreme sorrow; dismalness; gloominess; melancholy. 

DOLL, s. a contraction of Dorothy; and applied to a 
puppet, used by children as a plaything. 
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DO'LLAR, s. [dalcr, Belg.] a silver coin, current in several 

f arts of Germany and Holland, as well as in Spain and 
ortugal, of the value of from 2s. (id. to 4s. 6d. sterling. 
They also form the chief metallic currency in America and 
the West Indies. There are various species of them; as the 
rix-dollar, semi-dollar, quarter-dollar, &c. In 1797 Spanish 
dollars were stamped at the lower, and issued as legal coin 
in Great Britain at the value of 4s. 9d. each, but were after- 
wards called in. In 1804 they were entirely re-coined, to 
pass current at 5s. each, under the denomination of Bank-of- 
Enghiud tokens; in 1811 their value was raised to 5s. 6d. and 
in 1817, on the issue of the new silver coinage, they were 
suppressed. 

DOLORI'FIC, a. [dolori/icus, Lat.] causing grief or pain. 
DO LOROUS, a. [from dolor, Lat.] mournful or sorrowful, 
applied to persons. Affecting with grief or pain, applied to 
things. Doleful; dismal; gloomy. 

DO LOU K, a. [dolor, Lat.] grief or sorrow; pain or pang. 
DO'LlMliN, s. [del phut, Lat.] the name of a large sea- 
fish. In Astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere, consisting of eighteen stars. 

DOLT, s. [ dol , Teut.] a fool, or person of dull appre- 
hension; a blockhead; a heavy stupid fellow. 

DO LTISH, ( i . stupid; like a fool or blockhead; dull. 
DO'MABI.k, a. [domabilis, Lat.] tameable. 

DOMAIN, $. [domains, Ur.] land possessed by one as a 
proprietor, heir, or governor. Dominion; empire. 

DOME, [Ur. damns, Lat..] a house or building, gene- 
rally applied to a stately building, or to one set apart for 
divine service. In Architecture, a roof of a hemispherical 
form, resembling the hell of a gieat clock, raised over the 
middle of a building; a cupola. 

DO' M KS 1 ) A Y . See D oo m s n a y. 

DOMESTIC, or DOMK'STICAL, a. [domestiens, Lat.] 
belonging to a house, or the management of a family; fit to 
inhabit a house, applied to animals. Private, not open. 
Inhabiting a bouse; not wild. Applied to wars, intestine, 
or civil; opposed to those carried on in a foreign country. 

DOMESTIC, .v. a servant who lives in the same house 
with his master; generally applied to the servants of persons 
of distinction. 

To DOMK'STICATK, v . a. to make domestic; to with- 
draw from the public. 

DOM Id'Ll ARY, a. intruding into private houses. 

To DO'MIUY, v. a. to tame. 

DO'MINANT, a. [dominant, Ur.] predominant; presiding; 
ascendant. 

DOMINATION, 5. [domination Lat..] power; dominion; 
tyranny; one highly exalted in power, used of angelic beings. 

To DO'MINATE, v . a. [dominatus, Lat.] to prevail over 
others ; to govern. 

DO'M I NATIVE, a. imperious; insolent; presiding. 
DOMINA'TOR, s. [Lat.] the presiding, ruling, or govern- 
ing power. An absolute ruler. 

To DOMINEE'R, v. w. [ dominor , Lat.] to exert authority 
or power in an insoleut, arbitrary, and tyrannical manner. 

DOMI'NGO , St. or Hispaniola, or Hayti , i. e. High Land, 
the richest of the Caribbee Islands in the West Indies, 370 
miles in length, and from 60 to 120 in breadth; divided at 
the W. end into two peninsulas, about 25 miles broad, that 
to the S. being the longest, and extending 150 miles. The 
climate, though hot, is healthy, except to new comers. The 
country is uncommonly fruitful, and beautifully diversified 
with hills and valleys, woods and rivers ; it is also well 
stocked with fruit trees, and produces coffee, sugar, indigo, 
tobacco, salt, cotton, ginger, gums, wax, honey, and drugs. 
Its coasts and rivers are well supplied with fish and turtles ; 


and the animals taken thither from Europe have multiplied 
prodigiously, supplying provisions, hides, and tallow. 'I ben- 
are also mines of gold, talc, and crystal, 'll md was 
discovered by Columbus is 1192, and* the Spaniards had full 
possession of it for 120 years, in the first 15 of which they 
reduced a million of inhabitants to 60,000. They were after- 
wards forced to divide the island with the French, who had 
the W. part till 1795, when the Spaniards ceded the whole 
to them. In 1791, an insurrection broke out in the French 
part, and in a short time 100,000 negroes were in arms; the 
manufactures and plantations appeared as one general con- 
flagration, and the plains and mountains were covered with 
carnage. In 1797, the French directory invested Toussaint 
Lou vert ure, an African by birth, with the office of comman- 
der iu chief and governor general of the island. This man 
had made himself conspicuous by his abilities as a leader of 
the revolted negroes, and had gallantly defended the island 
against the British, who expected, from the prevailing anarchy, 
to have made an easy conquest of it. Toussaint was pos- 
sessed of no ordinary talents; his administration was attend- 
ed with the most happy effects in tranquillizing the island; 
and he gave it a constitution, on the model of a l ‘public, 
acknowledging, indeed, a virtual dependence on France, but 
in reality operating on independent principles. In 1802, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, fust consul of France, sent over an 
army of 25,000 nym, to bring back St. Domingo to its former 
state. A sanguinary warfare of three months’ continuance 
ensued, which was at last terminated by a proposal of terms, 
which Toussaint was willing to accede to. During the nego- 
tiation, however, he was decoyed on board a French ship, on 
an invitation to dine with the commander in chief, and was 
perfidiously put in irons, and conveyed to France, wheie he 
perished miserably. Two other black chiefs, Dessalines and 
Christophe, escaped the snare, and under them the negioes 
again flew to arms, and took a dreadful revenge on the French 
inhabitants, whom they indiscriminately massacred. Des- 
salines succeeded to the authority of Toussaint, and in 1804, 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor of Hayti. In 1806, 
the chiefs began to war against each other, and the black 
einpeior was killed. Christophe was elected chief in hi* 
place, and in 1811 was crowned by the style and title <>/ 
Henry king of Hayti. He reigned 10 years, the greater part 
of which was spent in war with other chief*;, particular!}' 
Petition and his successor Boyer, who maintained the re- 
publican form of government, with the title of president 
The population, which, in 1802, did not afnount to 500,000, is 
now, notwithstanding the internal wars, to which the island 
for 25 years was subjected, above a million. The exportation 
of coffee is very great, as is the cultivation of cotton and cocoa. 
Education is greatly encouraged, and the progress made by 
this negro republic, in all the most, useful arts of civilization, 
ivS rapid. The commerce is \\.*11 regulated, but it lias hitherto 
been rather too much in the hands of the resident European 
agents. By the treaty of Paris, iu 1814, the French formally 
ceded this island to Spain ; but European sovereignty is 
merely nominal. It lies bq|)vecn Cuba and Jamaica to the 
W. and Porto Pico to the E. St. Domingo, the capital, 
contains a population of 25,000 souls ; and is seated in 
lat. 18. 28. N. Ion. 69. 50. \V. 

DOMI NICA, s. Palm-Sunday. 

DOMINICA, an English West-India island, about 28 
miles in length and 13 in breadth. It yields coffee, indigo, 
ginger, and oilier articles of West-India produce; but the 
soil, being thin, is more adapted to the rearing of cotton 
than sugar. In the woods are innumerable swarms of bees, 
which produce great quantities of wax and honey, and the 
island is well supplied with rivulets of water. It is divided 
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into ten parishes. The only towns of note are Charlotte 
Town, or Rousseau, on (he S. \V. side of the island, and 
Portsmouth, at the head of Prince Rupert’s 13ay. By recent 
accounts (1833) it is computed that the whole population is 
810, while the free persons of colour are 3007 and the slaves 
are 1.3,302. It lies about half way between Guadaloupe and 
Martinico, in lat. 1 6. 32. N. Ion. 61. 23. W. 

DOMI'NICAL, a. noting the Lord's day, or Sunday. The 
dominical letter, in Chronology, denotes the Sunday in alma- 
nacks, &e. throughout the year: of these letters there arc 
seven, from A. to G. inclusive; and as in leap-years there is 
an intercalary day, two are then used, the first of which 
denotes every Sunday till the intercalary day, and the second 
all the Sundays which follow after it. The dominical letter 
for any particular year being known, it may he readily found 
for any succeeding one, by observing that they move in a 
retrograde order, so that if in any given year the Sunday- 
letter was D, in the following year, (provided it was not leap- 
year,) it would be C, in the next year after that, B, and so 
on: but in leap-years there are two of them used, as for ex- 
ample, in the year 1819 the dominical letter was C, in 1820 
(being leap-year) BA in 1821, G, &c. 

DOM 1NICANS, a religious order, called in France* Jaco- 
bins, and in England Black Friars, or Preaching Friars. 
This order, founded by St. Dominic, a native of Spain, was 
approved of by Innocent III. in 121.3, ai^l confirmed bv a 
bull of Honorius 111. in 1216, under St. Austin’s rules, and 
the founder’s particular constitutions. 

DOMFNION, s. [dominium, Lat.] sovereignty ; the exercise 
of power and authority. The space of ground or territory sub- 
ject to a person, applied to place. Predominancy ; preference. 
Ail order of angels, between thrones and principalities. 

DOMINO, s. a hood worn by a canon of a cathedral. 
Also, a dress in form of a gown worn at masquerades. 

DON , one of the principal rivers in Europe, which sepa- 
rates it on tlicS. E. from Asia. It rises near Epiphan, in the 
government of Tula, and falls by three streams into the Sea 
of Azof. Its whole course, including its numerous windings, 
is estimated at 700 miles. In the .spring, it rises upwards of 
16 feet, and overflows the neighbouring plains. 

DON, s. [duminus, Lat.] the Spanish title for a gentleman, 
as Don Quixotte. It is used with us ludicrously. 

To DON, v, a. fa contraction of do on] to put on; to invest 
one with. Obsolete. 

DONAGHADEE , a sea-port of Ireland, in the county of 
Down, and province of Plater, about. ‘20 miles W. S. W. of 
Port Patrick, in Scotland, between which two places are 
regular packet-boats. It is 15 miles K. by N. of Belfast, 
and 94 N. E. of Dublin. Population 3143. 

DON ARY, s. [i donarium , Lat.] a thing given for sacred uses. 

DONATION, s. [ donatio , Lat,] the act of givingany thing 
voluntarily or unasked; the grant by which any thing is 
given. 

DO NAT 1 STS, s. schismatics in the ancient church of 
Africa, who took their name from their leader Donatus , 
He taught that baptism administered by heretics was null; 
that every church but the African was become prostituted; 
and that he was t.o he the restorer of religion. 

DO'NATIVE, s, [from donatif Fr.] a gift, largess, or some 
considerable present. In the Canon Law, a benefice given 
by the patron to a priest without presentation to the ordi- 
nary, and without institution or induction. The king may 
found a church or chapel, and exempt it from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary; or by letters patent he may license a com- 
mon person to found such a church, and ordain it to be made 
a donative. There can be no lapse of such a benefice, though 
the bishop may compel such person to nominate a clerk by 


ecclesiastical censures, and the clerk must be qualified as 
other clerks of churches are. 

DONCASTER, a spacious, populous town, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday, seated on 
the river Don, in the great road between London and York, 
containing 1874 houses, and 88,37 males and 4687 females. 
Itis governed by a mayor, and is a considerable wool market, 
and has manufactures of stockings, petticoats, knit waist- 
coats, gloves, and leather caps. It is 37 miles S. of York, 
and 161 N. by W. of London. 

DONE, participle of Do. 

DONE, an interjection made use of by the party who 
accepts of, or agrees to, a proposed wager, implying, it is as 
good ns done, or let it be done , or let it be so, 

DONEE', s, one to whom a gift is given. 

DONEGAL , a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
68 miles in length, and about 44 in breadth, hounded on the W. 
and N. by the ocean ; on the E. by the countie s of Londonderry 
and Tyrone; and on the S. by Fermanagh and the Bay of 
Donegal. It contains 42 parishes, about 25,000 houses, and 
298,104 inhabitants, and sends two members to parliament. 
The country is hilly and boggy, with rich valleys between the 
mountains, and has several excellent harbours. Its linen 
trade is pretty extensive. Its capital, Donegal, is situated on 
a bay of the same name, at the mouth the river Esk, 9 miles 
N. N. E. of Baliyshannon, 1 1 1 N.W. of Dublin. Pop. 1045. 

DO NJON, .s\ in Fortification, a strong tower or redoubt of 
a fortress, whither the garrison may retreat in case of neces- 
sity, and capitulate with greater advantages. A tower or 
place in which prisoners were kept; now used of subtera- 
neous prisons, and spelled dungeon. 

DONNINGTON , a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Saturday, 8 miles W. S. W. of Boston, and 106 N. of 
London. Much hemp is cultivated here. Popidation 1759. 

JXVNOR, s. [from dono, Lat.] one who gives. 

DOO DLE, s. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do 
little] a trifler; an idler. 

To DOOM, v. a. [demon. Sax.] to judge; to pass sentence 
against; to condemn; to destine; to command judicially, or 
by uncontrollable authority. 

DOOM, s. [do/n, Sax.] the sentence or condemnation of a 
judge; the great judgment at the last day; the state to which 
a person is destined; fate; ruin or destruction. 

DOO MSDAY, s. [ domdeeg , Sax.] the last day, when judg- 
ment is to be passed upon all mankind; the day of judgment. 
The day in which a person is condemned, or is to be executed. 
Doomsday or domesday - book , denominated Liber Judiciarius , 
r el Censualis Anglitp.; that is, the judicial book, or book of 
tho survey of England , composed in the time of William the 
Conqueror, from a survey of the several counties, hundreds, 
ti things, &c. The intent or design of this book was, to be 
a register, by which sentence may be given in the tenures of 
estates, and from which that noted rpiestion, whether lands 
he ancient demesne or not, is still decided. The book is still 
remaining in the Exchequer, fair and legible, consisting of 
two volumes, a greater and lesser; the greater comprehends 
all the counties of England , except Northumberland , Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland , Durham , and part of Lancashire , 
which were never surveyed, and except Essex , Suffolk, and 
Norfolk , which are contained in the lesser volume. 

DOOR, s, [dor, or dure. Sax.] a vacant place left in a 
building, through which persons may enter or go out. This 
is generally applied to private houses; but the entrance into 
cities, palaces, or the mansions of the nobility, is called a 
gate. Figuratively, a house, passage, avenue, inlet, or any 
means by which an approach or entrance may be made. 
Out of doors, is sometimes used for a thing abolished, laid 
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aside, quite gone, vanished, exploded, or sent away. At the 
door , implies something near, impendent, or imminent; as 
“Death is at the dour” At the door of a person , signifies 
something that may be charged or imputed to a person; as 
“The fault lies wholly at my door” Dryd. Next door to, 
implies approaching to, boidcring on. 

DOO'ROASE, s. the frame in which doors are hung. 

DOO'RKEEPER, s. a porter; one that keeps the entrance 
of a house or public building. 

DO'QET, dok-et, s. a paper containing a warrant. 

DOR, s. the English name for the black beetle; applied 
also to the dusty beetle that Hies about hedges in the even- 
ing. See Dork. 

DORCHESTER , a borough, and the capital town, of 
Dorsetshire, witli markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
It is a town of great antiquity, and was formerly a city, much 
larger than at present. The ruins of the walls are still visible 
in certain places; and the castle stood on the spot now occu- 
pied by the county gaol. The houses are well built; it has 
three handsome principal streets, besides hack streets, three 
churches, and a tine terrace walk, planted with trees, almost 
surrounding the town. The county assises are held here; 
it sends two members to parliament. It lias a population 
of 3023. It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a re- 
corder, and 24 common-council-men; has no manufactures; 
but is famous for its strong beer. In the neighbourhood are 
some curious remains of antiquity. It is seated on the river 
Frome, .03 miles E. of Exeter, and 120 W. by S. of London. 

DO RC H ESTER , a town in Oxfordshire, once a Roman 
station, hut ruined in the wars with the Danes. Its market 
is discontinued ; but. it is provided with some very good inns ; 
and the church, formerly the cathedral, is a large handsome 
structure. It was a bishop's see till 1US6, when William I. 
transferred it to Lincoln. It is seated on the Tame, 10 miles 
S. E. of Oxford, and 10 W. N. W.of London. 

DO'RIC ORDER, ss in Architecture, the second of the 
five orders, being that between the Tuscan and Ionic. The 
characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 
height of its columns, eight diameters; the frieze, adorned 
with triglyphs, drops, and metopes ; its capital, without 
volutes; and admitting of cimatiums. 

DO'RMANT, a. [Fr.] sleeping; in a sleeping posture. 
Secret, or private, opposed to public. Leaning, not per- 
pendicular; made in the roof of a house. 

DO'RMITIVE, s. a medicine to promote sleep; an opiate. 

DO RMITORY, s. \dormitorium, Lat.] a place for sleeping 
in, used commonly for a chamber with a great many beds. 
In old records, a burial place. 

DO R MOUSE, s. [from dormio , Lat. and mouse] a mouse 
which passes a great part of the winter in sleep. 

DORN, s . [from dorn, Teut.] in Natural History, a fish, 
perhaps the same as the thornback. 

DO'RN I OK, s. a species of linen cloth used in Scotland for 
the table, first made at Dcornick in Flanders. Also linsey- 
woolsey; and sometimes coarse damask. 

DORR, s . [for, Teut.] in Natural History, an insect pro- 
bably so called from its sound, and named likewise the 
hedge-chafer. 

DO'RSEL, or DO'RSER, s. [dorsale, Lat.] a pannier or 
bag hung on each side of a horse, for holding things of small 
bulk; sometimes spelled Dosser. 

DO' RSETSHIRE, a county of England, 50 miles in length, 
and 35 in breadth. It is bounded on the N. by Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire, on the S. by the British Channel, on the W. by 
Devonshire, and on the E. by Hampshire. It contains 722,660 
acres, divided into 9 hundreds and 465 parishes ; has 24 market 
towns, and sends 3 members to parliament The number of 


inhabitants, in 1831, was 159,252. It produces all the com- 
modities common to other counties; besides which, it has 
both linen and woollen manufactures. The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very sandy; the northern 
part, which is divided by a range of chalk hills from the south- 
ern, affords good pasturage for cattle, while the southern part 
consists of fine downs, which feed great numbers of sheep; 
and on the sea-coasts is plenty of fish. The principal rivers 
are the Stour, the Frome, and the Piddle. It gives the title 
of duke to the Sackville family. Dorchester is the county 
town; hut Poole is the largest. 

DORSI FEROUS, or DORSI'PAROUS, a. [from dorsum 
and fero, or pario , Lat.] hearing or bringing forth on the back. 
In Botany, applied to plants of the capillary kind, without 
stalk, which bear their seeds on the back of their leaves; such 
as the fern, &c. In Natural History, applied to the American 
frog, which brings forth her young at her back. 

DO'RTURE, s. [ dortoir , Fr.] a place to sleep in; a bed- 
chamber; a dormitory. 

DOSE, s . [ccknc. Or.] in Medicine, as much of any medi- 
cament as is proper to be taken at one time. As much of 
any liquor as a person can bear: sometimes used for that 
quantity which intoxicates. Quantity, generally. Any 
thing nauseous. 

To DOSE, v. a. to proportion a medicine properly to the 
patient or disease; to give physic, or any thing nauseous, to 
any man, in a ludicrous sense. 

DO SSIL, s. a pledget; or a small lump or quantity of lint 
to he laid on a sore. 

DOST, the second person of do. 

DOT, s. a small point or spot made to mark any thing, 
by pressing the tip of a pen on the paper in writing, and re- 
sembling the mark at the end of the sentence [.] 

To DOT, v, a. to mark with specks. Neuterly, to make 
dots or spots. 

DOTAGE, s. want or weakness of understanding; imbe- 
cility of mind; excessive fondness for any person or thing: 
generally applied to persons in years. 

DOTAL, a. [dot a l is, Lat.] relating to the portion of a 
woman; constituting her dowry. 

DOTARD, s. a person whose understanding is impaired 
by age; a man in his second childhood. 

DOTATION, s . [dotatio, Lat.] the act of giving a dowry 
or portion ; endowment. 

To DOTE, v. it. [doten, Belg.] to have one’s understand- 
ing impaired by age or passion; to be in love to extremity. 
Actively, to regard with excessive fondness. 

DO TER, .s', one whose understanding is impaired by years ; 
one who loves a person or thing with excessive fondness. 

DOTINGLY, ad. with an excessive love or fondness. 

DOTTARD, s . in Gardening, a tree kept from growing to 
its full height by cutting; also, a decayed tree. 

DOTTEREL, s. in Natural History, the name of a bird 
which mimicks gestures. 

DO'UAY , a city of France, capital of the department of 
the North, with a tine arsenal, a foundery for cannon, a mili- 
tary school, a citadel, and three famous colleges. It is seated 
on the Scarpe, whence there is a canal to die Deule, 15 miles 
N. W. of Cambray. Lon. 3. 5. E. lat. 50. 22. N. 

DO'UBLE, dub-ble, a. [double, Fr.] two things of the 
same sort, joined in pairs, and answering each other. Twice 
as much, applied to quantity ; the same number repeated. 
Having twice the effect or influence, applied to power. 
Deceitful, acting two parts, one openly, and a different one 
in private. It is used in composition for two ways, as double- 
edged, having an edge on each side, or for twice the number 
or quantity; double-dyed , i. e. twice dyed. 

4 G 
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To DOUBLE, v. n . to increase to twice the quantity, 
value, or strength. To turn hack, or wind, in run- 
ning. To |>lay tricks; to use sleights. Actively, among 
sailors, to pass round a cape or promontory. To fold; to 
repeat, tin* same word; to increase by addition. 

DOU BLE, s. twofold; twice the quantity, number, value, 
or quality ; strong beer, so called from its being twice as 
strong as the common sort. A trick; a shift; an artifice. 
In Hunting, a turning back or winding made by game. 

DOU'BLK, ad. twice over: as, “I was double their age.” 
Swift . 

DOUBLE-DEALER, s. a deceitful insidious fellow, who 
acts one way to a person’s face, and another behind his back. 
One who says urn* thing and acts another. 

DOU BLE- DEALING, &. artifice; dissimulation; duplicity; 
low or w : ckod cunning. 

DOUBLE-HEADED, a. in Botany, having the flowers 
growing one to another. 

DOUBLE-MENDED, a. deceitful; acting contrary parts. 

DOU'BLKXESS, s. the state of a thing repeated twice; the 
state of a thing folded, or made twice its natural size. 

.DOU BLER, s. one who is guilty of deceit or dissimulation. 
One who increases by repetition, addition, or folding. 

DOU'BLET, dub-let, s. an under or inner garment, so 
called from its affording double the warmth of another. 

DOUBLK-TO'NGU ED, a. giving contrary accounts of 
the same thing; deceitful; insidious; fraudulent. 

DOU'BLE-TOOTH, s. a plant, the water hemp-agrimonv. 

DOUBLO'N, dub-loon, s. [Fr.] a Spanish coin, valued at 
two pistoles. 

DOU'BLV, ad. in a twofold manner; in twice the quantity ; 
to twice the degree. Deceitfully; insidiously. 

To DOUBT, (lout, v. n. [doubter, Fr.] to question; to be in 
uncertainty; to be unable to determine the reality, truth, or 
posibility of a thing, on account of the equality of the argu- 
ments on each side; to fear; to suspect; to hesitate; to desist 
or keep from action through suspense. Actively, to fear; to 
suspect; to distrust. 

DOUBT, s. uncertainty; suspense; a state of the mind 
wherein it remains undetermined. Figuratively, a question 
or some point undetermined and unsettled; a scruple; per- 
plexity; irresolution; suspicion; a difficulty proposed to the 
understanding. Kynon. We are in uncertainty with respect 
to the success of our proceedings; in doubt what step to take; 
in suspense when we are held from acting by a delay of cer- 
tainty. Uncertainty requires caution; doubt, consideration ; 
suspense , patience. 

DOU'BTER, s. one who entertains scruples, or is not able 
to determine the truth or probability of a thing; one who is 
in an uncertain state of mind. 

DOU'BTFU L, a. full of uncertainty ; dubious ; irresolute ; not 
settled in opinion. Ambiguous, or not clear, applied to the 
meaning of words; not determined in the mind on account 
of the quality of the proofs for and against. Hazardous; 
not secure. Suspicious; timorous. Partaking of different 
qualities. 

DOUBTFULLY, ad. with uncertainty and irresolution; 
with ambiguity, or want of clearness; dubiously. 

DOU'BTFIJLNESS, s. dubiousness; suspense; the state 
of the mind wherein it is unable to determine with certainty, 
reality, or truth, for want of preponderating proofs; uncer- 
tainty. That which may admit of various and contrary 
senses, applied to words. 

DOU'BTIXGLY, ad. in such a manner as to be uncer- 
tain with respect to the reality or truth of a thing; in such 
a manner as to he fearful of some future ill; dubiously. 

DOU'BTLESS, a. without any fear or apprehension of 


danger or ill; without doubt; positive; certain. Used adver- 
bially, it implies without doubt, question, or uncertainty. 

DOL'CKKK, 5 . a bird that dips in the water. 

DOVE, s. [duvo, old Tout.] a wild pigeon, generally 
applied to the female of the species. The dove is the 
symbol of simplicity, innocence, and peace. 

DO VECOT, or DO'VKHOLfSE, s. a small building in 
which pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house. 

DO'VER, a sea-port of Kent, with markets on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. It is one of the cinque-ports, and a 
corporation, consisting of a mayor and 12 jurats; sends two 
members to parliament; and is the station of the packet 
boats, that, in time of peace, pass between Dover and Calais, 
from whence it is distant only 21 miles. It is situated be- 
tween two high hills. The castle is built on that to the E. 
of the town, and is very strong, containing barracks for 3000 
men. On tin? W. is the cliff* described by Nhakspeare, and 
thence called Shakspeare’s cliff*. The houses, which arc about 
500, are low, some built with brick, and others with flint stone. 
The inhabitants, about 10,000, are chiefly supported by the 
shipping, and by ship-building, rope making, and a small 
manufacture of sacking. It is 15 miles S. E. of Canterbury, 
and 72 S. E. by E. of London. 

DO V ETAIL, 9. in Carpentry, a form or manner of join- 
ing boards, or timber, by letting one piece into another, in 
form of a wedge reversed, or a dove’s tail. This one of the 
strongest kinds of joinings. 

DOUGH, doe, s. [ dah , Sax.] the paste made for bread or 
pies before it is baked. 

DOUGHBA'KED, a. unfinished; soft; not hardened to 
perfection. 

DO'UGHTY, dou-tv, a. [dob tig. Sax.] bravo, noble, 
illustrious, in ancient authors. Obstinately brave ; stiff. 
Used by moderns in a ludicrous or ironical sense. 

DOUGHY, do-ey, a. not baked; not baked enough. 
Figuratively, soft ; unsound ; not confirmed by years or 
education in the love of virtue. 

DO UGLAS , a sea-port of the Isle of Man, nearly at 
the same distance from the English, Scottish, and Irish 
shores, with the best harbour in the island, which renders 
it the principal mart of trade. The town rises near the S. 
point of the bay in a triangular form; and the residence of 
the English is chiefly confined to this spot. A packet-boat 
sail* hence weekly to Whitehaven. Near the mouth of the 
harbour is an ancient fort and a modern light-house. Lon. 
4. 28. E. hit. 54. 5. N. 

To DOUSE, v. a. [perhaps from cvtrte, Gr.] to plunge 
suddenly over head in the water; to give a person a box 
on the ear. Neuterly, to fall suddenly into the water. 

DOUSE, s. a box on the ear; a low cant word. 

1 ) 0 ' W ABLE, a. entitled to dower. 

DO WAGER,, s. [douairiere, Fr.] a widow who has a join- 
ture; a title given to the widows of kings, or other nobility. 

DO' W D Y, s. an awkward, ill-dressed, and clownish woman. 
Adjectively, awkward; inelegant. 

DO'WERY, s . [ douaire , Fr.] that which the wife brings to 
her husband in marriage. 

DO' VVER, s. that portion which the law allows a widow 
out of the estates of her husband, after his decease. 

DO'VVERED, part, portioned; supplied with a portion. 

DO'WERLESS, a. without a portion. 

DO'WLAS, s. a coarse kind of linen. 

DOWN.s. [formerly spelt doun; duun , Dan.] soft feathers, 
generally those which grow on the breasts of birds or fowls. 
Figuratively, that which softens or alleviates any uneasy sen- 
sation ; soft wool, or tender hair. 

DOWN, s. [< dun , Sax.] a large open plain; a naked hill. 
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In the plural, used for a road near the coast of Deal in Kent, 
which is passed by shipping homeward and outward bound, 
and is a general place for men of war to rendezvous. 

DOWN, prep, [adun, Sax.] from a higher to a lower 
situation; along a descent, from a rising ground to the plain 
on which it stands. Towards the mouth, applied to a river. 

DOWN, ad. on the ground; from a higher to a lower 
situation ; tending to the ground, or towards the centre. 
Out of sight, or below the horizon, applied to the situation 
of the sun, moon, &c. as, “The moon is downy Shak . To 
boil down , is to exhaust all its strength, or so as to macerate 
or boil to pieces. Up and down, every where, or without any 
confinement to place. To yo down , to be digested; to be 
received; to descend. 

To DOWN, v. a. to knock; to subdue; to suppress. 

DOWN, interject . an exhortation to destruction, demoli- 
tion, or abasement. 

7)OTV r .V, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
42 miles long, and 44 broad; hounded on tin* X. by the 
Irish sea, W. by Armagh, N. W. by Antrim, K. and S. by 
('arlingfnrd bay and the ocean. It contains .*{8 parishes, and 
452,571 inhabitants, sends 2 members to parliament, and is 
generally fertile, though in some places encumbered by bogs. 
Downpatrick, the county town, is a bishop’s see united with 
(’minor, has a cathedral, sends one member to parliament, 
and stands on the S. W. branch of Lough Strangford, 74 
miles N. bv E. of Dublin. 

DO'WNGAST, a. bent down; directed to the ground. 

DOWNFAL, s. ruin, applied to buildings. (’alamity, 
disgrace, or change, from a state of dignity, affluence, and 
power, to one of indigence, misery, and disgrace. 

DO WXlfA .If, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Saturday, 
seated on the river Ouse, over which it has abridge, and noted 
for the prodigious quantity of butter brought to it on Mondays, 
and sent to Cambridge up the Ouse, whence it is conveyed 
in waggons to London, and generally known there by the 
name of Cambridge butter. It is 1 1 miles S. of Lynn, and 
8b N. by K. of London. Population 21 98. 

DO'WNIIILL, s. declivity; descent. Adjeetively, de- 
clivous. descending. 

DO XVNTON, or Dunkton , a town of Wiltshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on tin* riv« r Avon, and is 
an ancient corporation, now disfranchised. Population 35f>2. 
(i miles S. E. of Salisbury, and 88 W. S. W. of London. ^ 

DO'WNLOOKED, a. with the eyes cast down or looking 
towards the ground, the natural expression of sorrow. 

DOWNLY'ING, a. about to be in travail of childbirth. 

DOWNRIGHT, ad. straight down ; in a straight or 
perpendicular line; in plain terms; completely. Without 
any dissimulation, flattery, or ceremony. 

DO'WNRIGHT, a . plain; open; professed; without 
disguise or dissimulation ; directly tending to the point 
without circumlocution ; artless ; without ceremony ; 
honestly ; surlily. 

DO'WNSITTING, s. the act of going to rest, alluding to 
the eastern custoqi of lying on the ground; rest; repose. 

DO WNWARD, or DOWNWARDS, ad. [< iunewcard , 
Sax.] towards the centre, or towards the ground ; from a 
higher to a lower situation. In a course of succession from 
father to son, &c. applied to descent or genealogy. 

DO'WNWARD, a. moving from a higher to a lower situ- 
ation; declining; bending, or sloping towards the ground. 

DO'WNY, a. covered with soft and short feathers, or 
with a nap; made of soft feathers or down; soft; tender; 
soothing. 

DO' WRY, or DO'WRE, s. [douaire, Fr.] the fortune which 
a wife brings to her husband in marriage. See Dower. 


DOXO'LOGY, s . [Sofa and Xoyoc, Gr.] a short verse or 
sentence, including praise and thanksgiving to God; such 
as, “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghostr 

DO'XY, s. a strumpet; a prostitute; a loose wench. 

To DOZE, v. n. [divas. Sax.] to slumber ; to be half 
asleep; or in a sleepy state. Actively, to stupify or make 
dull. 

DOZE, s . a slumber, or imperfect sleep. 

DO'ZEN, s. [douzaine, Fr ] the number of twelve. 

DO'ZINESS, s. sleepiness, drowsiness; a strong inclina- 
tion or propensity to sleep. 

DO'ZY, u. inclined to sleep; drowsy; sleepy; sluggish. 

DRAB, s. [drubbe. Sax.] a loose or unchaste woman. 
Thick cloth made of wool. A colour. 

DRACHM, dram, s. [drachma, Lat.] an ancient silver coin 
worth about seven-pence three farthings sterling; the lfitli 
part ol an ounce Avoirdupois weight. Among Apothecaues, 
the 8th part of an ounce, weighing either 4 scruples or (iO 
grains. An ancient Jewish coin, having on one side a harp, 
and on the reverse a hunch of grapes, called by the Jews 
half a shekel, but by the Greeks a drachm. 

DRACU'NCliLLS, s. [Lat.] a worm breeding between the 
skin and the flesh in hot countries, and reported to grow to 
the length of several yards. 

DRAFF, s. [draf, Belg.] refuse*; lees; dregs; swill; scum 
of a pot; properly something fluid. 

DRA'FFY, a. abounding in dregs or sediments. Figura- 
tively, worthless,’ or only lit to be thrown away. 

DR A FT, s. See Draco ii t. 

DRAFT, a. employed in drawing, as oxen: a corruption of 
Draught, which see. 

To DRAG, o. a. [dray an. Sax.] to pull along the ground 
by main force; to draw heavily along; to draw along con- 
temptuously, and as unworthy any notice ; to pull along 
with violence. Ncutcrly, to hang so low* as to trail upon 
the ground. 

DRAG, s. [dray. Sax.] an instrument with hooks, used to 
catch hold of things underwater; a net drawn along the bot- 
tom of the water. A kind of car, drawn by the hand; also 
called a track. 

To DRA'GGLE, or DA'GGLE, v. a. to make dirty by 
trailing along the ground. Neuterly, to glow or become 
dirty by drawing along the ground. 

DRA GNET, s. a net which is drawn along the bottom of 
the water. 

DRA'GON, s. [dragon, Fr.] a serpent, whether real or 
imaginary, supposed to be furnished with wings, and to 
grow to an enormous size. Figuratively, one of a tierce 
and violent temper. A nortlur. i constellation. 

DRAGONE'T, s. [diminutive. 1 of dragon ] a little dragon. 

DRA'GON’S-BLOOi), s. a moderately heavy resin, of 
which there are two kinds ; the one firm and compact, 
brought to England in small tears, wrapped up in long and 
narrow leaves, and called the Drops or Tears of Dragons 
Blood. The other is brought in larger masses or cakes of 
an irregular figure, less compact, less pure, and of much 
less value, than the other. The genuine Dragon's Blood is 
the fruit of a tall tree of the palm kind, common in the island 
of Java, and some other parts of the East Indies. 

DRA'GONFLY, s. a fierce stinging fly. 

DRA'GON’SHEAD, s. a plant. 

DRA'GONTREE, s. a species of palm. 

DRAGOO'N, s. [from dragen, Teut.] a soldier who serve* 
both on foot and horseback. 

To DRAGOO'N, v . a. to persecute by abandoning a place 
to the rage of soldiers. 
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To DRAIN, v. a. [ trainer , Fr.] to draw off water or other 
fluids gradually; to empty a vessel by gradually drawing 
off what it contains ; to dry by setting in such a posture or 
position as the fluid must naturally run out. 

DRAIN, s. a channel through which waters are gradually 
exhausted or drawn; a water-course; a sluice. 

DRAKE, s. [i dreck , Belg.] a water fowl, the male of a duck. 
A small piece of cannon, from draco , I .at. 

DRAM, s. in weight, the eighth part of an ounce, more pro- 
perly drachm . Such a quantity of distilled or spirituous 
liquors as is usually drank at once. 

DRA'M A, s. [fya/m, Gr.] a poem accommodated to action ; 
in which the action is not related, but represented; and in 
. which therefore such rules are to be observed as make the 
representation probable. The principal species of the drama 
are two, comedy and tragedy. Some others there are of less 
note; as pastoral, satire, tragicomedy, opera, &c. 

DRAMATIC, or DRAMATICAL, a. represented by 
action, or on the stage. 

DRAMATICALLY, ad. after the manner of a poem acted 
on the stage; by representation. 

DRAMATIST, s. the author or composer of a dramatic 
piece acted on the stage. 

DRANK, the preterit of Drink. 

To DRAPE, v. a. [from drap , Fr.] to make cloth. Figu- 
ratively, to jeer, to satirize. 

DRATER, s. one who sells linen or woollen cloth. 

DRAPERY, s. [ drapperic , Fr.] the trade or art of making 
cloth; cloth made either of linen or woollen. In Painting 
and Sculpture, the clothing of a figure. 

DRASTIC, a . [fyaormu c, Or.] powerful, vigorous, effica- 
cious. In Medicine, a remedy which operates speedily and 
powerfully, applied to the stronger cathartics. 

DRAL/GH, s. [pronounced and corruptly written droff] 
refuse; swill; scum of a pot; pot liquor. 

DRAUGHT, draft, s. [dray /it, Belg,] the act of drinking. 
A quantity of liquor drunk at once. Liquor drunk for 
pleasure . The action of moving or dragging carriages. 

The quality of being drawn or moved by pulling. The re- 
presentation of a person or thing by painting. A sketch or 
plan of some building or picture. A picture. In Fishing, 
the act of catching fish by a drag-net. The act of drawing 
or shooting a bow. In War, forces drawn off from the main 
army. A sink or drain. The depth which a vessel sinks 
into'the water. In Commerce, a bill drawn by one person 
on another for money. In the plural, a game played on a 
chequered table, with round pieces of box and ebony. 
DRAUGHT-HOUSE, s. a depository for filth. 

DRAVE, the preterit of Drive. Drove is more used. 

To DRAW, v. a. [preter. drew; part. pass, draion ; 
draqnn , Sax.] to pull along upon the ground from one 
place to another. To pull up, or raise from a deep place. 
To drag. To suck. To attract ; to draw towards itself. 
To breathe or inhale, applied to air. To take from a cask 
or vesM'L To pull a sword out of the scabbard, to un- 
sheath. To take bread out of an oven. To unclose, if dose 
before, but to dose together, if open, applied to curtains. 
To let out any liquid. To extract. To convey secretly. 
To protract or lengthen. To derive. To deduce as from 
postulates. In Va\uVu\g, to represent the likenpss of uny 
person or thing, either by a pencil, pen, or colours. To 
imply, infer, or introduce a consequence. To induce or 
persuade. To win; to gain. To receive; to take up. To 
extort; to force. To wrest; do distort. To entice; to se- 
duce, to inveigle; to prevail on by fondness, used witli in. 

In Commerce, to address a bill for a sum of money to a 
person. In Military Affairs, to detach or separate from the 


main body ; to prepare for action ; to range in battle-array. 
To draw up, to form in writing; to compose. To contract 
or shrink. To draw bach, to retreat or retire; to retract a 
design, or decline an undertaking. To draw off, to extract 
by distillation; to drain out by a vent; to decline an engage- 
ment, or make a retreat. In Cookery, to disembowel; to 
take out the guts of poultry. 

DRAW, 9 . the act of drawing; the lot or chance drawn. 
DRAWBACK, &. money paid back or abated for ready 
payment. Figuratively, a deduction or diminution of the 
value or qualities of a thing. In Commerce, certain duties 
either of the customs or excise, allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of some of our own manufactures, or on foreign mer- 
chandises that have paid a duty on importation. 

DRAWBRIDGE, a bridge moving on binges, and by 
means of chains lifted up or let down at pleasure, in order 
to preserve or destroy the communication between two 
places, or a country ami some fort. 

DRAWEE', s. one on whom a bill of exchange is drawn. 
DRAWER, s. applied to persons, one employed in fetch- 
ing w ater from a well, &c. In public bouses, one who draws 
liquors from casks; u waiter. One who forms the resem- 
blance of a person on paper or canvass, with a pen, pencil, 
or brush; a draughtsman; a limner. Applied to things, that 
which has power of attracting towards itself. A box which 
slides in a groove or case. In Surgery, that which discharges 
humours. In the plural, under breeches. 

DRAWING,*, the act of taking or forming the likeness of 
a thing or person with a pen or pencil. A picture drawn with 
a pen or pencil ; a delineation, or perspective representation. 

DRAWINGROOM, s. a room to which company retire 
after an entertainment; a room set apart for the reception 
of company at court. Figuratively, the persons or company 
assembled in a dra winy -room. 

To DR AWL, v. n. to speak with a slow, disagreeable whim*. 
Actively, to consume in a drivelling way. 

DRAWN, part, [from draw] collected; pulled; equal; 
where each party takes his own stake; with a sword drawn. 
Open ; put aside, or unclosed. Eviscerated. Induced as 
from some motive. 

DRA'WWELL, $. a well out of which water is raised by 
means of a bucket and rope. 

DRAY, or DRA'Y-CART, s. [from dray, Sax.] a low cart, 
used by brewers to convey their beer; a cart with low wheels, 
and sometimes with none; a sledge. 

DRA'YIIORSE, s. a horse which draws a dray 
DRA'YMAN, s . one who drives a dray. 

DR A' Y PLOUGH, s. a plow resembling a dray. 

DR A' YTOiV, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Wednesday, seated on the river Tern, 17 miles E. by N. of 
Shrewsbury, and 151 N. W. of London. Population 4(i 13. 
DRA'ZEL, or DRATCHEL, s. a mean, dirty woman. 
DREAD, s. [i drerd , Sax.] terror, or fear; the sensation occa- 
sioned by the sight of some, terrible or dangerous object. 
Adjectively, awful or venerable in the highest degree. 

To DREAD, v. a. [drevdan, Sax. | to fear to an excessive 
degree. Neutcrly, to be in fear. 

DREADER, s. one who lives in continual fear or appre- 
hension of some danger. 

DREADFUL, a. causing excessive fear; frightful; for- 
midable; terrible; awful; venerable. 

DRE'AD FULLY, ad. so as to cause fear or terror. 
DREADFULNESS, s. that quality which causes excessive 
fear or terror. 

DRE'ADLESS, a. void of fear; undaunted. 

DREAD LESSNESS, s. a disposition of mind that is void 
of fear; intrepidity; undauntedness. 
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DREAM, s. [droom, Belg.] the images which appear to 
the mind during sleep. Figuratively, a chimera; a ground- 
less fancy, or conceit, which has no existence but in the 
imagination. This word is derived by Meric Casuubon, 
with more ingenuity than truth, from fyfi/ja r3 the 
comedy of life ; dreams being, as pluys are, a representation 
of something which does not really happen. Junius has 
quoted the following epigram in support of this derivation ; 

Xkrjvi] ir dg 6 fiioQ Kal iratyytoy H pa$e irai(eiy t 
T>)v owudrjv ptrabtlc H fipe rd c ofivy ag. Ant hoi. 

To DREAM, v. n. to have ideas in the mind, while the 
outward senses are stopped during sleep, which are neither 
suggested by any external object or known occasion, nor are 
under the rule of the understanding; to think, to imagine, to 
fancy, without reason. To be sluggish; to idle. 

DREAMER, i. one who perceives things during sleep, 
without the suggestion of external objects ; a person fond of 
conceits; a fanciful man; an idler; a speculator. 

DREAR, a. [dreorig, Sax.] affecting with melancholy; 
mournful; dismal; gloomy; sorrowful. 

DREARY, a. [ dreorig , Sax,] full of sorrow, or mournful, 
applied to persons. Gloomy, dismal, or affecting with 
melancholy, applied to places. 

DREARILY, ad. dismally; terribly; dreadfully. 

DREDGE, s. a thick, strong net, fastened to three spills 
of iron, and drawn at a boat’s stern, gathering whatever it 
meets with at the bottom of the water, used for catching 
oysters, and is a species of the drag-net. A provincial 
term for a mixture of oats and barley sown together. 

To DREDGE, v. a. to fish with a dredge. In Cookery, 
to scatter flour over meat while roasting. 

DREDGER, s. one who fishes with a dredge. A box 
with small holes at the top, used for scattering flour. 

DRF/GGINESS, s. a fulness of lees or dregs. Foulness, 
applied to liquors; abounding with a ropy sediment. 

DR E'GGISH, a. abounding with lees or sediment, feculent; 
foul; muddy. 

DREGGY, a. muddy, foul, full of sediment; feculent. 

DREGS, s. [it has no singular; dreg ten. Sax.] the bottom, 
lees, or foul part of any liquor. Figuratively, the refuse, 
sweepings, or worthless part of any thing ; the dross or 
meanest part of a people. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [ drcncean , Sax.] to soak or bathe; to 
plunge all over in some liquor; to wash; to steep; to moisten*; 
to make very wet; to administer physic by violence. 

DRENCH, s. a draught or swill, used by way of con- 
tempt ; a potion or drink, prepared of several physical 
ingredients for a sick horse; physic which must be given 
by force. A channel of water. 

DRENCHER, s. one who dips or soaks any thing; one 
who administers physic by force. 

DRESDEN . a city of Germany, and capital of Saxony. 
It is divided by the river Elbe into the Old and New Town, 
which are joined together by a bridge (j85 paces in length, 
and supported by nineteen piers. Both towns are surround- 
ed by strong fortifications. All the houses are built of square 
free-stone, and are almost all of the same height; and though 
the palaces are few, it is deemed the handsomest city in Ger- 
many. The population is nearly 70,000, including about 
8000 Catholics and 1500 Jews. Here are manufactures of 
gold and silver lace, jewelry, porcelain, paper-hangings, and 
musical wind instruments. The situation of the city is low, 
yet has a fine prospect all around. It is 80 miles N. N. W. 
of Prague. Lon. 13. 50. E. lat.. 51. 6. N. 

To DRESS, v. a. [rfrmcr, Fr.] to put on clothes ; to 
adorn, deck, or set out with clothes. Figuratively, to 
clothe, or represent in a favourable light. To curry, or 
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applied to hofMI. ^0 
to lamps. To prepare victuals m 
lokery. To cun, to comb out, or 
perukes. In Surgery, to upply a 
a plaster or other remedy to a wound. 

DRESS, s. that which a person wears to cover his body 
from the inclemency of the weather ; clothes in splendid 
attiring; the skill or taste in choosing or wearing clothes. 

DRESSER, s. one employed in putting on - a person’s 
clothes; or in regulating or adjusting any thing. A broad 
and long kind of table or shelf, in a kitchen, used in pre- 
paring victuals. 

DRESSING, s . attire; ornament; outward appearance. 
Manual labour upon ground. In Surgery, the plaster of® 
other remedy applied to a sore. 

DRESSY, a. showy in dress; distinguished by dress. 

To DRIB, v. a. to crop; to cut off; to defalcate. 

To DRl'BBLE, v. n. [by successive alterations from drip , 
of dripan , Sax.] to fall in drops. To let the spittle fall from 
one’s mouth; to slaver like an infant, or an idiot. Figura* 
tively, to proceed slowly; to drivel. Actively, to throw 
down, or scatter in drops. 

DRI BLET, s. a small sum of money; odd money. 

DRl'ER, s. in Medicine, that which has the quality of 
absorbing moisture; a desiccative. 

DRIFT, s. the force which impels or drives a person or 
thing; violence; course. A raft, or any thing driven at 
random, or in a body. A stratum, layer, or covering of any 
matter blown together by the wind; as a snow drift , i. e. a 
deep body of snow. The dust or mud scraped oft* public 
highways. The tendency or particular design of an action ; 
the scope or tenor of h discourse. 

To DRIFT, v . a. to drive or force along; to throw toge- 
ther on heaps. Neuterly, to amass, or form into heaps. 

To DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Belg.] to make a hole with an 
augre, gimlet, or drill; to bore; to drain, or make its passage 
through small holes or interstices. To exercise soldiers, from 
the French drille, a raw soldier. 

DRILL, 5 . an instrument used to bore holes in wood, iron, 
or brass. Military exercise. An ape, or baboon. 

DIU'LTj-SOWING, 5. a method of sowing grain or seed 
of any kind, so that it may all be at a proper depth in the 
earth, which is necessary for its producing healthful and 
vigorous plants. A variety of drill ploughs have been in- 
vented for this purpose, but the practice has not yet been 
brought to great perfection. 

To DRINK, v. n. [preter. drank , or drunk , part. pass. 
drunk , or drunken; drencan, Sax.] to swallow liquors; to 
swallow an immoderate quantity of liquors. To drink to , to 
salute in drinking; to wish well in drinking. Figuratively, 
to suck up, or absorb. To hear; to see. 

DRINK, s. liquor to be swallowed, opposed to meat, or 
solid food; any particular kind of liquor. 

DR INK ABLE, a. that may be drunk. 

DRI NKER, s. one who drinks. One fond of swallow- 
ing quantities of intoxicating liquors; a drunkard. 

To DRIP, v. n , [drippen, Belg.] to fall in drops. Ac- 
tively, to let fall in drops, to drop as fat in roasting. 

DRIP, s. that which falls in drops. 

DRIPPING, s. the fat which drops fron. meat while 
roasting, called also kitchen-stuff. 

DRI PPING-PAN, s. the pan in which the fat of roast 
meat is caught. 

To DRIVE, v. a. [preter. drove , part. pass, driven, or 
drove ; drifan y Sax.] to make a person or thing move by . 
violence; to send to any place by force; to convey animals; 
or make them walk from one place to another; to compel; 
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rub; to break, or teach, 
adjust. To trim, applied 
for eating, applied to cc 
otherwise adorn hair or 
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to enforce, or push home a proof or argument. >e dis- 
tress; to straiten. To drive trade , to carry it on. To con- 
duct a carriage. To let drive at , to intend; to mean; to 
endeavour to accomplish; to aim, or stiike at with fury. 
To purify by motion, as feathers. 

To DRIVEL, v. ;i. [a corruption from dribble] to let the 
spittle fall out of one’s mouth like an infant or idiot. 

DIU'VKL, s. slaver, spittle, or moisture dropped from the 
month. A fool; »u idiot; a driveller. 

DKl'VELLKR, s. a fool or idiot, so called from their 
letting the slaver drop from their mouths. A dotard. 

DREVELLING, part, weak in the understanding; foolish. 

DRl'YEX, the participle of drive. 

DRI VER, s. the person or thing which communicates 
motion by force; one who guides and conveys beasts from 
one place to another ; one who manages and guides the 
cattle drawing any carriage. 

To DR1 ZZLH, r. a. [from driselen, Tout.] to shed or let 
fall in small drops, or wet mist, like dew. Neutcrly, to fall 
in small slow drops. 

DRIZZLY, ft. descending in small slow drops; descend- 
ing in a mist; resembling a mist, or moist vapour. 

DRO'UH EDA, a sea-port and huepugh of Ireland, in the 
county of Louth. It is a strong phire, surrounded by a wall 
with four gates, has an excellent harbour, carries on an ex- 
tensive trade, particularly in corn and strong sheeting, and 
sends one member to parliament. It is seated on the Bovne, 
which divides it into two parishes, 5 miles \\\ of the Irish 
sea, and *26 N. of Dublin. Population, in 1831, 17, 365. 

DROIL, s. a drone; a sluggard. A slave; a drudge. 

DROTTWIClf , a town of Worcestershire, with a market 
on Friday, seated on the river Sulwurp, and of great note for 
its salt pits, from whence they make tine white salt. It sends 
one member to parliament, is 7 miles N. N\ E. of Worcester, 
anti lit) W. N. W. of London. Population 2467. 

DROLE, a. [ drole , Er.] comical ; exciting laughter. 

DROLE, or DROLL, s. [drole, Er.] a person whose 
business and employ is to raise mirth by antic gestures, or 
comical jests; a merry-andrew, or jack-pudding. A farce 
composed to excite laughter. 

To DROLL, v. 7i. [from dialer, Er.] to play the buffoon. 

DRO LLERY, s. jest; ridicule; or an endeavour to make 
a thing the object of mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY, s. [dro/nctlarc, ltal.] in Natural History, 
a sort of camel, said to travel 100 miles a day. It is smaller, 
slenderer, and nimbler than the common camel, having either 
one or two hairy excrescences on its back, and is capable of 
great fatigue. Its hair is soft and short; it has no fangs or 
fore-teeth; and its feet, destitute of hoofs, are covered with 
a fleshy skin. It is about seven feet and d half high, from the 
ground to the top of its head 

DRONE, s. [drocn. Sax.] the male bee, which hatches the 
young, makes no honey, has no sting, and is driven from the 
hive when the hatching time is over. Figuratively, ail in- 
active, useless, or sluggish person; an idler. The bass note 
of a hag-pipe; the hum, or instrument of humming. 

To DRONE, v. 7i. to live an inactive, useless, and dull 
life. To irive a heavy dull tune. 

DRO' X FI ELD, a town in Derbyshire, with a market on 
Thursday. Population 3974. It has a frcc-school, and in 
6 miles N. of Chesterfield, and 156 N. N. W. of London. 

DRO'NISH, a. useless; sluggish and inactive. 

To DROOP, v. n. [from droef, Belg.] to languish with 
sorrow; to hang down the head with sorrow. Figuratively, 
to grow faint, weak, or dispirited; to sink; to lean down- 
wards; to decline, beautifully applied by Milton. 

DROP, s. [droppa, Sax.] a small portion or particle of 


water, or other fluid, in a spherical form; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a continual stream ; a 
diamond hanging loose from the ear: so called from its 
resembling the form of a drop of any fluid in its descent. 
Drops , the plural, m Architecture, are ornaments, in the 
l)oiie entablature, representing drops , or little hells, imme- 
diately under the triglyphs. In Physic, any spirituous 
medicine to be taken in drops. 

To DROP, v. a. [dropmu. Sax.] to pour in small round 
particles; to let go; to let a thing fall from the hand; to 
utter slightly, or without caution ; to insert or introduce by 
way of digression; to intermit, eease, or decline; to abandon 
a dependant; to lose in its progress; to bedmp, or speckle. 
Nenteilv. to fall in separate particles of a roundish form; to 
let drops fall; to consume in drops; to fall, or come from a 
higher to a lower situation; to fall without violence; to die 
suddenly. To drop in, to come unexpectedly by. 

DRO'PI.KT, s. a little (hop. 

DRO P P I NO, s. any liquor which has fallen in drops. 
DROP-SKRE'N K, >. [jiuthi-scnna, Lat.J in Physic, a 
disease of the eye, consisting of an entire loss of sight, 
without any apparent fault or disorder of the part. 

DRO PS 1C A L, a. diseased with the dropsy; h\dropical; 
tending to a dropsy. 

DRO'PSIED, part, affected with the dropsv. 

DRO'PSTON E, s. a spar formed into the shape of a drop. 

DRO PSY', s. [anciently wrote hydropisy , whence diopisy, 
or dropsy; hydrops, Lat.] in Surgery, a preternatural collec- 
tion or extravasation of aqueous serum or water in any part 
of the body, which greatly distends the vessels, is attended 
with a weakness of digestion, and a continual thirst. 

DRO'PWORT, s. a genus of plants, called by Linneus 
frnanlhc , there are three British species, viz. the water, 
hemlock or deadtongue, and pimpernel diopwort; the first 
and last species are found in ponds and ditches, and the 
second on the banks of rivers. 

DROSS, s. [tiros. Sax.] the scum, sediment, or gross parts 
of any metal; the crust or rust of a metal. Figuratively, the 
refuse or most worthless part of any thing. 

DROSSINESS, s. the impurity of metals; foulness; rust. 

I)RO'SSY,a. full of impurities, foulness, or impure particles. 
Figuratively, as worthless as dross. 

DROVE, s. a number of cattle under the guidance of one 
or more persons; any collection of animals. Figuratively, a 
great crowd or multitude. A drift-way. 

DRO VER, s. one who drives cattle to market for sale. 

DROUGHT, s. [dnt<jothe,S ax.] dry weather; want of rain. 
Thirst; great want or desire of drink. 

DRO U'GHTI NESS, s. the state of a soil which wants 
rain; or of a person affected with thirst.. 

DROU GHTY, a. wanting rain ; parched with heat. 
Thirsty, or wanting* drink. 

To DROWN, v. a. [drunenian, Sax.] to plunge and suf- 
focate under water; to plunge or overwhelm in water; to 
oveillow, or cover with water. Figuratively, to immerge, 
plunge in, or overwhelm with any thing. Neutcrly, to die, 
or he suffocated under water. 

To DROWSE, v . a . [rfrooffn, Belg.] to make heavy with, 
or strongly incline to, sleep. Neuterly, to slumber. 

DRO'WSILY, ad. sleepily; heavily; sluggishly, idly, 
sloth fully, lazily; with an inclination to sleep. 

D RO'WS I N ESS, s. a strong propensity and inclination 
to sleep. Figuratively, slothfulness, or inactivity.’ 

D RO'WS' Y, a. strongly inclined to sleep ; heavy with 
sleep. Figuratively, causing sleep; dull, or stupid. 

To DRUB, v. a. [from timber , Dan.] to beat with a sock; 
to thresh, thump, or cudgel. A word of contempt. 
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DRUB, $. a thump, knock, or blow; a sound beating. 

To DRUDGE, v. n . [from druyhcn , Belg.] to work hard 
at mean and servile employments; to slave. 

DRUDGE, s, one employed in mean, hard, and fatiguing 
labour; a mere slave. 

DRU'DGERY, s. low, mean, servile, and fatiguing labour. 

DRU'DGINGBOX, s. the box out of which flour is 
sprinkled upon roast meat; a dredger. 

DR U'DGINGLY, ad. in a laborious, fatiguing, and toil- 
some manner. 

DRUG, s. \droyur, Fr.] an ingredient used in physic or 
dying. Figuratively, any thing of small or no value. 

To DRUG, v. a. to mix with physical ingredients; to 
taint with something disagreeable. 

DUU'G GERMAN, s. [droyneman, Fr.] in Commerce, a 
name given in the Levant to the interpreters kept by the 
ambassadors of the Christian nations residing at the Porte, 
to assist them in their treaties. 

URL' GGKT, s. in Commerce, a sort of thin stuff, of all 
wool ; or half wool, half thread ; sometimes corded, hut 
usually plain, and wove on a worsted chain. 

DRU'GGIST, s. one who sells physical ingredients. 

URU ’( INTER, s. one who sells physical simples. 

DRUID, s. [from drru, an oak, Gull.] the priests and 
ministeis of religion amongst the Britons, Celtic Gauls, and 
Germans. They were in Hiitain the first and most distin- 
guished order in the island, chosen out of the best families; 
and the honours of their birth, added to those of their func- 
tion, procured them the highest veneration. They were versed 
in astronomy, geometry, natural philosophy, politics, and geo- 
graphy; had the administration of all sacred things; were the 
interpreters of the gods, and supreme judges in all causes, 
whether ecclesiastic or civil. From their determination was 
no appeal; and whoever refused to acquiesce in their deci- 
sions, were reckoned impious, and excommunicated. They 
were generally governed by a single person, called an Arch- 
druid, who presided in all their assemblies. Once a year they 
used to retire, or rather assemble in a wood, in the centre 
of the island, at. which time they used to receive applications 
from all parts, and hear causes. Their peculiar opinions 
are not well ascertained by writers, though it is agreed by 
all, that they held the immortality of the soul, and its 
transmigration; that nothing could appease the gods more 
powerfully than human sacrifices; and that there was one 
supreme Deity, who presided over all others. 

DRUM, s. \drumme , Erse] a warlike instrument made of 
thin pieces of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, covered at each 
end with vellum, or parchment, which stretches by means of 
braces running from one extremity to the other; and made to 
sound by heating one of the ends with sticks generally made 
of Brazil wood. A kettle-drum is made of brass or copper, 
in the form of a kettle, covered at the top with parchment. 
The drum of the ear , or tympanum, is a small membrane in 
the inner part of that organ, so stretched as to convey the 
sensation of sound, by the vibration which sounding bodies 
cause upon it. Formerly, a drum signified the same as a 
rout, in fashionable life. 

To DRUM, v. a. to beat a tune on a drum with a stick. 
To beat, or vibrate, applied to the motion of the heart. 

To 1) RUMBLE, v. n. to drone; to be sluggish. 

DRUMMA'JOR, s. the chief drummer of a regiment, who 
has the command over the other drums, and is distinguished 
from the soldiers by clothes of a different fashion : when the 
battalion is drawn up, bis post is on the flanks; and on a 
march, between the divisions. 

DRUMMER, s. he that beats the drum; every company 
of foot has one, and sometimes two. 


DRUNK, a. [from Tftinlt] intoxicated, or deprived of the 
use of the understanding by immoderate drinking. Figura- 
tively, soaked, drenched, or saturated; beautifully applied to 
inanimate things. Synon. Half a pint of wine will make 
some men drunk , when others shall drink a gallon without 
being the least fuddled. Good success will sometimes so 
intoxicate a person as to take him off from his business, and 
render him disagreeable to all bis acquaintance. 

DRUNKARD, s. one given to the excessive use of strong 
liquors; one addicted to habitual ebriety. 

DRUNKEN, part . [from drink ] intoxicated with liquor: 
given to habitual drunkenness. Saturated. 

DRU'NKEXLY, ad. in a drunken manner. 

DRU'NKEN NESS, &•. intoxication, or ebriety; the habit 
of getting drunk. Figuratively, an intoxication or disorder 
ot the mind. I* hoy. What soberness conceals , drunkenness 
reveals. He that kills a man when he is drunk, must be 
hanyed when he is sober. 

URA , //. | [driy, Sax.] without wet or moisture. Without 
rain, applied to the seasons. 'Ihirstv, for want of drink. 
Figuratively, barren; jejune; plain; hard; arid; severe. 

To DR\, v. n. to free from, or exhale moisture or wet; to 
exsiccate; to wipe away moisture, used with up; to drain; to 
exhaust; to drink up. Neuterly, to grow dry. 

DRY'ADES, s. pi. [from cpve, an oak, Gr.] in the Heathen 
Mythology, a sort of deities or nymphs, supposed to inhabit 
groves or woods. They differed from the Hamaclryades ; 
these last being attached to some particular tree, wherewith 
they were horn, and with which they died ; whereas the 
Dryadrs wa re the goddesses of trees and woods in general. 

DRY ER, s. that which has the quality uf absorbing 
moisture. 

DRY -EYED, a. without tears. 

DRY LY, ad. without moisture. Figuratively, in a cold 
or indiifeient manner. With great reserve, applied to treat- 
ment or behaviour ; in a sarcasticnl or ironical manner. 
Without any embellishment, applied to style; jejunely. 

URY'NESS, s. want of moisture; want of rain; want 
of juice. Figuratively, want of embellishment, or pathos, 
applied to style, or set discourses; barrenness; jejunciicss. 

DRYNURSE, s. one who brings up and feeds an infant 
without sucking. 

To DRY'N URXE, v. a. to bring up an infant without 
sucking. 

To DRY'RUB, v. a. to rub clean without wetting. 

DRY'SIIOD, a. without wetting the feet; without treading 
in the water above the shoes. 

DU AL, a. [dualis, Lat.] expressing or including only two. 
In the Hebrew or Greek language, a variation of a nomr 
which only signifies two, a distinction which the modern 
languages seem deficient in. 

To DUB, v. a. [addubba till riddara , Tslandie, to dub a 
knight. Addubba, in its primary signification, implies to 
strike, knights being made by a blow given with a sword] 
to make a man a knight; to confer any title or dignity. 

DUB, s. a blow’ or knock. 

DU BI()US,«. \dubius, Lat.] not settled in opinion, applied 
to persons. Not fully proved, or having equal probability on 
either side, applied to opinions. Not plain; not clear. 

DU'BIOUSLY, ad. so* as to admit of different senses. 

DUBIOUSNESS, s. uncertainty; doubtfulness. 

DU'BITABLE, a. that may be questioned or doubted ; that 
a person may decline assenting to; uncertain. 

DUBITA'TION, s. [du^itatio, Lat.] the act of doubting or 
questioning the truth of a thing; doubt. 

DU'BLIN , the capital of Ireland, in the county of the same 
name, and an archbishop’s see, with an university. It is seated 
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on the river I.iftey, or Anna Liffey, ITT Form of a square, two 
miles and a half on each side. The population of the city 
is 203,6.52, and of the university 1514. The streets are 
spacious and regular, with magnificent squares, the largest 
of which, St. Stephen's Green, is near a mile in circuit. It 
has a cathedral and a collegiate church, 18 parish-churches, 
8 chapels, 16 Roman Catholic chapels, numerous meeting- 
houses for dissenters, four foreign churches, and a syna- 
gogue. Among the principal buildings are the castle (the 
residence of the viceroy), the national hank (formerly the par- 
liament house), Trinity college, the four courts, the royal ex- 
change, the new custom-house, the royal hospital of Kilmnin- 
ham for invalids, the linen hall, the tolsey, and Carlisle, Essex, 
and Sarah bridges, (three of the seven bridges over the 
Liffey.) The hospitals and other charitable institutions are 
numerous; and it lias two theatres. The Phoenix park, 
at the west end of the citv, is a royal enclosure, seven miles 
in circuit; and. besides the Hibernian school, is adorned 
with the villa of the viceroy, the seat of the principal secre- 
tary, and a few others; also a salute battery of 2*2 pieces of 
cannon, and the ammunition magazine. About four miles 
N. \V\ of the city, is an observatory, erected on a rocky hill; 
and at about the same distance on the other side is a beau- 
tiful pharos, called the Caissoon, rising, like the Kddystonc 
lighthouse, from the sea. On the opposite promontory, called 
the hill of Howfh, is another lighthouse. The approach to 
Dublin from the sea affords a most enchanting prospect; but 
the harbour is incommoded with two sand-banks, called 
Dublin bar, which prevent vessels of great burden from pass- 
ing jover. Three miles below the city, at a place called the 
Pigeon-house, is a commodious dock, where the packets, 
which sail daily to and from Holyhead, receive and land 
their passengers; and here his Majesty George IV. landed on 
the J2th August, 1821, when he visited Ireland. From the 
Caissoon, a mole or pier, nearly four miles in length, extends 
to Ringsend, to which the city is united by buildings: on the 
north side of this mole is the harbour, and on the south, near 
the town, are wharfs, principally used for bathing; and between 
these and the opposite shore is an extensive and smooth strand, 
which is dry at low water: there is a wharf also on the north 
side of the river, for bathers; and elegant baths are on both 
sides of the water. From Ringsend upwards, through the 
whole city, the river is embanker!, with quays on both sides, 
forming beautiful and extensive promenades. Two canals 
pass from the Liffey, on the north and south sides of the city. 
(See Canals.) The civil government of Dublin is vested in 
a lord mayor, recorder, two sheriffs, 24 aldermen, and 96 
common council, formed of representatives from the 25 cor- 
porations. The city sends two members to parliament, as 
does the University. Besides the silk, woollen, and cotton 
manufactures carried on in the suburbs, other branches of 
useful manufactures are establishing in various parts of the 
metropolis: and its foreign trade is considerable, though not 
so extensive as formerly. The city is supplied with water by 
means of pipes. A circular road about 10 or 1 1 miles in length 
encompasses it; and the surrounding country is pleasant. 
Dublin is seated at the head of a spacious bay, 7 miles from 
the Irish sea, GO W.of Holyhead, in Wales, and 300 W. N. W. 
of London. Lat. 53.21. N. Ion. 6. 15. W. 

DU'C A L, n. belonging to a duke. 

DU'C AT, s. [so called because struck in the dominions 
of a duke] a foreign coin, current on the continent; when 
of silver, valued at 4s. 6d. but when of gold, at 9s. 6d. 

DUCATOO'N, s. a foreign coin^ struck chiefly in Italy; 
when of silver, valued at 4s. fid. sterling; and in gold, which 
is current in Holland, worth about £l. 19s. 2d. 

DU'CHESS, s. [duchesse, Fr.] the wife of a duke* 


DU CHY, s. [ duckt , Fr.] a territory which gives title to a 
duke, or has a duke for its sovereign. Duchy-court , is that 
wherein all matters pertaining to the duchy of Lancaster are 
decided by the decree of the chancellor. 

DUCK, s. [from ducken , Belg.] a water-fowl, both wild 
and tame. Figuratively, used as a word of great fondness 
and endearment; as, “My dainty duck.* 9 Shak . A sudden 
bending down, or declining of the head. 

To DUCK, t*. a. to plunge one's head, or dive under 
water; to drop down one’s head; to bow low; to cringe; 
to make obeisance. Actively, to plunge a person under 
water by way of punishment. 

DU'C K1 NO,. ?. the plunging or dipping a person in water; 
a punishment inflicted by the mobnn a pickpocket. At sea, 
it is a way of punishing offenders, by binding the malefactor 
wilh a rope to the end of the yard, from whence he is vio- 
lently let down into the sea, once, twice, or thrice, according 
to his offence, which, if it be very great, he is drawn under- 
neath the keel of the ship, which they call keel-hauling. 

DU CKING, or CU CKING-STOOL, s. a chair in which 
women used to be plunged under water for scolding; a tum- 
brel or (umbrella. 

DIJ'C K LEGGED, tt. having short legs, like a duck 

DU'CKLING, s. a young duck. 

DU'CKMEAT, s. a genus of plants, called by Linucus 
lemna. There are three British species, viz. the ivy-leaved, 
least, and greater. They flower in .lune and July, and are 
very acceptable food for ducks. 

DU'CKSFOOT, s. black snake-root, or Mav-applc. 1 

DUCT, s. [ductus, Lat.] guidance or direction. In Ana- 
tomy, any canal or tube in an animal body, through which 
the humours or fluids are conveyed. 

DU CTJLE, a. \ductilis, Lat.] flexible; pliable; easy to be 
bent; easy to be drawn out in length. Tractable; obsequi- 
ous; complyiuir, or yielding, applied to the mind. 

DU'CTILENESS, s. quality of being drawn out in length. 

DUCTI LITY, a. a property of certain bodies, whereby they 
become capable of being pressed, beaten, stretched, or drawn 
out to a great length without breaking; flexibility. Tracta- 
bleness; obsequiousness; compliance. 

DU DO EON, s. [drgrn, Tout.] a small dagger. “On the 
□lade of thy dudgeon .” Shalt. Quarrel, ill-will, malice, jars, 
or commotions; from dolg , Sax. a wound. 

DUDLEY , a town of Worcestershire, insulated in Staf- 
fordshire, with a market on Saturday, and containing (1831) 
23,042 inhabitants, most of whom are employed in the manu- 
facture of nails and other iron wares. It is 10 miles W. by 
N. of Birmingham, 16 E. of Bridgenorth, and 12G N. W. of 
London. Sends one member to parliament. 

DUE, [part. pass, of owe; du , Fr.J owed; that which any one 
has a right to demand as a debt, as stipulated in a compact 
or otherwise; that which a person ought to pay, or which he 
might lay claim to. Proper; fit; appropriate; exact. 

DUE, ad. among Sailors, directly, exactly; as, “ Hue east.” 

DUE, s. that which belongs to, or may be claimed by a 
person; right; just title to a thing. In the plural, custom, 
or taxes; legal or customary perquisites. 

DU EL, s. [ duellum , Lat.] a single combat at a time and 
place appointed, in consequence of a challenge; it must lie 
premeditated, otherwise it is called a rencounter . 

To DU' EL, v. n. to fight in single combat. Actively, to 
attack, or fight with singly. 

DU'ELLER, or DU'ELLIST, s. a single combatant. 

DUE'NNA, s. [Span.] an old woman kept as a domestic 
in Spain, to take care of a young lady. 

DUET, s. [from due, Ital.] a term in Music for a song, or 
air, composed for two voices or instruments. 
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DUG, s. [deggia, Isl.] a pap, nipple, or teat, generally 
applied to that of a beast; and to that of a human creature 
only by way of reproach and contempt; though formerly it 
was applied to a human creature in a good sense. 

DUKE, s. [dux, Lat.] is either the title of a sovereign 
prince, as the Duke of Savoy, Parma, &c. the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Baden, &c. or it is the title of honour and nobility 
next below princes. The commanders of armies in time of 
war, the governors of provinces, and wardens of marches, in 
times of peace, were called Dukes under the latter emperors. 
In Great Britain, Duke is a mere title of dignity, without giv- 
ing any domain or territory, or conferring jurisdiction over 
the place from whence the title is taken. He is created by 
patent, cincture of sword, mantle of state, imposition of a cap, 
and coronet of gold on his head, and a verge of gold put into 
his hand. His title is Grace; and, in the style of the heralds, 
most high, potent, high-born, and noble Prince. Their eldest 
sons are, by courtesy, styled marquises, and their youngest, 
lords, with the addition of their Christian names, as Lord 
George, Lord Hubert, &c. and they take place of viscounts, 
though not so privileged by the laws of the land. 

DUKEDOM, s. the dominion, title, or quality of a duke. 

DU'LBRAIN ED, a. slow of apprehension ; stupid ; foolish ; 
unapt. 

DULCET, a. [< dnlcis , Lat.] sweet to the taste or mind; 
agreeable to the ear; harmonious; melodious. 

DULCIFIOATION, s. in Pharmacy, the sweetening or 
rendering insipid any matter impregnated with salts, by 
washing it often in water The act. of rendering any thing 
which is acid, sweet, by mixing it with sugar. 

To DULCIFY, v. a. [dulci/ier, Fr.] to sweeten, to free from 
salts, foulness, or acrimony of any sort 

DULCIMER, s. [dolcimtllo, Ita!.] a musical instrument, 
strung with wires, resembling a harpsichord, and played on 
with iron, brass, or wooden rods. 

To DULCORATE, r. a. [from dulcor , Lat.] to sweeten; to 
render less acrimonious. 

DIJLCORATION, s. the act of sweetening. 

DULL, a. [dwl, Brit.] slow of apprehension, applied to 
tin* understanding. Blunt, applied to the edge of any in- 
strument.. Not. quick, or not easily perceiving objects, applied 
to the senses. Slow, applied to motion. Not bright, or want- 
ing. Drowsy, sleepy, or melancholy. 

To DULL, v . a . to blunt the edge of an instrument; to 
sully the brightness of some shining body. To make a per- 
son sad or melancholy; tostupify; to damp vigour. To stop 
or retard motion. Neuterlv, to become dull. 

DULLARD, s. a person of slow apprehension; a dunce; 
a blockhead. 

DULLY, ad. in a stupid or foolish manner; in a slow, 
sluggish, or melancholy manner. 

DU'LNESS, s . weakness of understanding; slowness of 
apprehension ; drowsiness, or strong propensity to sleep. 
Dimness, or want of lustre. Bluntness, or want of edge. 

DU'LVERTON , a town of Somersetshire, with a market 
on Saturday, and manufactures of coarse woollen cloths and 
blankets. It is seated on the Dunsbrook, near its fall into 
the Exe, 24 miles S. E. of Barnstaple, and 165 W. by S. of 
London. Population 1285. 

DULY, ad. in such a manner as a thing or person might 
claim; properly; fitly; regularly; punctually. 

DUMB, dum, a. [from an, Heb. dumb , Sax.] mute; not 
able to speak; deprived of speech; not using words; refusing 
to speak; silent. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, anciently Lennox, a county 
of Scotland, bounded on the W. by Argyleshire and Loch 
Loung; on the N. by Argyleshire and Perthshire; on the 


E. by Perthshire and Stirlingshire; and on the S. by the 
counties of Lanerfc and Renfrew. Its greatest length is 50 
miles, its breadth from 6 to 12. It has 12 parishes; popu- 
lation 33,211; elects one county member. The W. part of 
this county abounds with morasses ; in other parts it is 
fertile in corn and pastures*; but the principal riches arise 
from the fisheries in the lochs in and about its coasts. The 
principal of these is Loch Lomond. Dumbarton, the capital 
of the county, is a large ancient town, containing about 3622 
inhabitants. Its principal manufacture is crown and bottle 
glass, but many hands are employed in the weaving of cotton 
goods, and in the neighbouring print fields, on the banks of 
the Leven. Close to the river is a castle, built on a vast rock, 
formerly deemed impregnable. This town was erected into 

a Toya\ burgh by king Alexander 11. In 1121. About 2001) 

tons of shipping belong to this place, which has a harbour 
for large brigs, secure in all weathers. It is situated at the 
confluence of the rivers Leven and Clyde, 15 miles N. W. of 
Glasgow, and 58 W. of Edinburgh. 

DUMBLY, ad. mutely; silently; without speaking. 

DUMBNESS, s. incapacity of speaking; silence. 

DUMFERMLING , or Dunfermlin, a parliament town of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife, once remarkable for its mag- 
nificent abbey, and a royal palace, in which King Charles i. 
was born. The ruins of the abbey are yet to be seen, and a 
part of it now serves for a parish church. It has a popu- 
lation of about 17,068, a good trade, and manufactures of 
linen. It is 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. Votes in the 
Stirling District for one representative. 

To DUMFOUND, v. a. to confuse a person so as to 
render him unable to speak. A low word. 

DUM FRJ' ESSH / R E, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the \V. by the counties of Kircudbright and Ayr; oil the N. 
by the shires of Lanerk, Peebles, and Selkirk; on the N. E. 
and E. by those of Selkirk and Roxburgh; and on the S. by 
Solway Frith and a part of Cumberland. It is about 50 miles 
in length, and from 10 to 26 broad, and comprehends the 
districts of Annandale, Nithsdule, and Eskdalc, divided into 
42 parishes, containing a population of 73,770. Elects one 
county member. It abounds in limestone, and mines of lead 
and coal. A great part of the county is mountainous and 
heathy; but the valleys are very fertile. Dumfries, the 
capital of the county, is a well-built town, surrounded on 
all sides, at the distance of a few miles, by a continued chain 
of hills, forming altogether one of the grandest natural 
amphitheatres in Britain. The inhabitants are about 
11,606, and they have 8 or 10 coasting vesseds, and 2 or 3 
employed in the Baltic and wine trades. In conjunction 
with Sanquhar, &e. it sends one member to parliament; and 
is seated on the river Nith, 8 miles N. of Solway Frith, and 
72 S. by \V. of Edinburgh. 

DUMP, s. [ dnm , Belg.] sullen and silent sorrow; melan- 
choly; absence of mind. A piece of leaden coin or medal, 
with which children amuse themselves. 

DUMPISH, a. sad; sullenly sorrowful; melancholy. 

DUMPLING, s. a kind of small and coarse pudding. 

DUN, a . [dun. Sax.] a colour partaking of a mixture of 
brown and black. Dark ; gloomy. 

To DUN, v. a. [< dunan , Sax.] to demand a debt with 
vehemence and frequent importunity. 

DUN, 5 . one who asks a person for a debt with clamour, 
and incessant importunity. A bum-bailiff. 

DUNBAR , a well-built town of Scotland, in Haddin;k n- 
shirc, with a small harbour, of difficult access, and about 18 
vessels employed in the coasting and foreign trade, besides 
12 fishing boats. Under the rock, on which are the ruins of 
a castle, are two natural arches, through which the tide flows: 

4 1 
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It is 28 miles E. of Edinbqrgh. Population 4735. Votes in 
the Haddington district for one member. # 

DUNCE.s.one who has not a capacity for receiving instruc- 
tion; a stupid follow. 

DUNDALK , a sea-port of Ireland, and tne assize town 
of Louth county, in the province of Leinster. It consists of 
a wide street, nearly a mile long, and some cross lanes; has 
a good market-house, and cairics on a manufacture of 
muslins, linens, and cambrics. The bay has good moor- 
ings, and abounds with fish. Dundalk sends one member 
to parliament, and is 22 miles N. of Drogheda, and 40 of 
Dublin. Population 10,760. 

DUNDEE ', a large and -flourishing borough of Scotland, 
in the shire of Angus, with a population of about 45,359, 
and manufactures of glass, coarse linen, sail cloth, cordage, 
coloured and white thread, buckram, tanned leather, shoes, 
and hats; here is also a sugar-house. The houses are built 
of stone, generally three or four stories high, and the four 
principal streets, with a number of the lesser, are paved in 
the best manner. Trading vessels of the largest burden can 
get into the harbour, which is safe and commodious, with 
broad extensive piers; and ship- building is carried on to a 
large extent. Dundee is situated on the N. side of the 
Frith of Tay, 14 miles N. W. of St. Andrew’s, and 30 N. of 
Edinburgh. .Elects one Representative. 

DUNG, $. [dung. Sax.] the excrement of animals, used in 
manure, or in fattening ground. 

To DUNG, v. a. to manure with dung. 

DUNGEON, s. [ donjon , Fi\] a close prison, generally 
applied to a dark or subteiraneous one. See Doxjox. 

DUNG FORK, s. a fork to toss out dung from stables. 

DUNGHILL, s. a heap of dung. Figuratively, any mean 
or vile abode; a situation of meanness; a man descended 
from mean parentage; a cock of a spurious and degenerate 
kind, not fit for fighting. 

DU'NGIIILL, a. sprung from the dunghill. Figuratively, 
mean, base, or worthless. 

DU NGY, a. abounding in dung, resembling dung. 

DUNK ELI), a town of Scotland, in Perthshire, situated 
amid romantic rocks and woods, under which rolls the ma- 
jestic Tay, 12 miles N. by W. of Perth. It is much resorted 
to in the summer months, for the benefit of goat’s whey. It 
is the market town of the Highlands on that side, and carries 
on a manufacture of linen. The duke of Athol has a beau- 
tiful modern seat here, skreened by the Grampian bills. 

DU'NKfRK,a. considerable and important maritime town 
of France, in the district of Bergues, and department of the 
North, containing nearly 35,000 inhabitants. By means of a 
sluice, 42 feet wide, the bason within the town will hold 40 
ships of the line always floating. It is 22 miles S. W. of 
Ostend. Lat. 51. 2. N. Ion. 2. 22. E. 

DU'NNEK, ft. a person employed in collecting petty debts, 
and making use of vehement importunity. 

DUNMOW, GREAT , a town of Essex, with a market on 
Saturday, find a manufacture of bni/c. Population 2502. 
13 miles N. N. W. of Chelmsford, and 38 N. E. of London. 

DU' NMOW, LITTLE , a village, two miles from Great 
Dunmow, remarkable for the tenure of its manor, instituted 
in the reign of Henry III. by the lord Fitzwalter, that what- 
ever married man did not repent of bis marriage, or quarrel 
with his wife, in a year and a day afterwards, should go to the 
priory, and receive from the lord a gammon or flitch of bacon, 
provided he swore to the truth of it. Some old records men- 
tion several who have claimed and received this reward; and 
it has been received so lately as since the year 1750, by a 
weaver and his wife, of Coggcshall. It’has been demanded 
more recently, but the demand is now evaded, from the cere r 


mony being attended with considerable expense to the lord 
of the manor. 

DUNSE, a town of Scotland, in Berwickshire, with a good 
market, and 4 considerable fairs for horses, sheep, and black 
cattle, in March, June, August, and November. It has a 
population of nearly 3500, and is situated between the forks 
of the rivers Blackadder and Whiteaddcr, 14 miles W. of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

DU' N ST ABLE, a populous town of Bedfordshire, with a 
market on Wednesday, and a considerable manufacture of 
elegant straw baskets, hats, Ac. The larks taken here- 
abouts are said to be the largest and best in the kingdom. 
It is seated oil a dry chalky eminence, near the Chiltern 
hills, 17 miles nearly S. of Bedford, and 33 N. N. W. of 
London. Population 2117. 

DU'NSTER, a town of Somersetshire, consisting of about 
400 houses, with a market on Friday, and a manufacture of 
kersev. It stands on a low ground, 20 miles N. W.of Taun- 
ton, and 1 (>{) N. \V. of London. Population 983. 

DU'NWJCII, an ancient town of Suffolk, seated on the 
top of a loose cliff, with a market on Saturday. It was once 
large and populous, and an episcopal see ; but the popu- 
lation is reduced to 232, and it was disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill. All but two parishes have been swallowed up 
by the sea. The principal business is fishing for herrings, 
nuirkurel, Arc. It is 24 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 100 N. E. 
of London. 

DUODE'CIMO, s. [Lat.] a thing divided into twelve parts; 
hence a book is said to be in duodecimo when twelve of its 
leaves make just a sheet of paper. 

DUODE'CUPLK, a. (//mo and dccuplus, Lat.] consisting of 
twelves. * 

DUPE, s. [from dnppe, a foolish bird that suffers itself to 
be caught] a credulous person, easily imposed on. 

To DUPE, v, a, to cheat a person of too great credulity. 

DU PLE, a. ( dttplus , Lat ] double; one repeated. 

To DU PLICAT E, v. a. [duplico, Lat.] to double; to in- 
crease, or enlarge by the "repetition of the same number; to 
fold together. 

DUPLICATE, a. in Arithmetic, applied to proportion, 
indicates the ratio or proportion of squares to each other. 

DUPLICATE, $. the exact copy or counterpart of a letter, 
book, or deed; a thing of the same kind as another. A ticket 
of acknowledgment, given by a pawnbroker for a thing 
pledged. 

DUPLICATION, s. the act of doubling. 

DU'PLICATURE, s. a fold; any thing doubled. 

DUPLFCITY, s . [ duplicis , Lat.] doubleness; the division 
of things or ideas into pairs; the quality of being twice as 
much as another. Deceit or double-dealing. 

DURABILITY, s. [from durabilis, Lat.] the power of 
bearing the injuries of time and weather, without being 
destroyed ; the property of lasting a long while. 

DURABLE, a. [durabilis, Lat.] not easily destroyed by 
length of time, or violence of weather; lasting; permanent. 

DURABLENESS, s. the property of lasting long. 

DURABLY, ad. in a lasting manner; permanently. 

DURANCE, s . [duresse, law Fr.] the state of a person 
confined in a prison; confinement; imprisonment; duration, 
or the length of time which any thing continues. 

DURATION, s. [duratio, Lat.] distance or length, applied 
to time; power or length .of continuance. 

To DUKE, v. a. [duro y Lat.] to continue; to endure. 

DURESSE, du-ress, s. [Fr.] hardship; imprisonment; con- 
straint; confinement. In Law, a plea used by way of excep- 
tion to a bond sealed to a person by one cast in prison at his 
suit, or otherwise hardly used. 
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DURHAM, a county palatine of England, bounded on 
tiit! W. by Cumberland and Westmoreland; on the N. by 
Northumberland; on the E. by the German Ocean; and on 
the S. by Yorkshire. It is 47 miles in length, and 37 in 
breadth, containing 665,600 acres, divided into four wards, 
which contain 1 city, 8 market-towns, 113 parishes, and 
253,827 inhabitants ; it now elects four county members, its 
western side is mountainous, while the eastern and southern 
are fruitful, and enjoy a milder air. Here are manufactures of 
tammies, carpets, sail-cloth, steel, glass, paper, iron founderies, 
and immense mines of coal, lead, grindstones, and iron. 
The principal rivers are the Wear, Tees, Tyne, and Der- 
went. Durham , the capital of the county, is an ancient 
city, situated on 7 hills, and surrounded by others more 
lofty, in a beautiful winding of the river Wear, along 
the banks of which are pleasant walks, covered with woods, 
and edged with lofty crags. Aroutid it are grown large 
quantities of the best mustard. It sends two members to 
parliament. The bishop is a temporal prince, being carl of 
Nadherg in this county, and sheriff paramount, also perpe- 
tual justice of peace within his territories. lie sits as chief 
in the courts of judicature, those of assize not excepted, and 
even when judgment of blood is given. Durham is 14 miles 
S. of Newcastle, and 260 N. by W. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, males 4547, females 5588. 

DU RING, part, [from dure] for the time any thing lasts; 
while any thing continues unaltered. 

DU'RSLEY, a capital town of Gloucestershire, with mar- 
ket on Thursday, and a considerable manufacture of broad 
cloth; population 3226. It is seated on a branch of the 
Severn, 13 inilos S. W, of Gloucester, and 107 W. of London. 

PU RITY, s. [ durete , Fr. j hardness; firmness. 

DURST, the preterit of Dare. 

DUSK, a. [dwyster, Tent.] want of day-light; approaching 
to darkness. Blackish; or of a dark colour. 

DUSK, s. tendency to darkness; darkness of colour. 

To DUSK, v. ( i . to make darkish. Neutcrly, to grow 
dark; to have lustre diminished; to lose brightness. 

DU'SKISII, a. inclining to darkness; cloudy; tending to 
blackness. Dark-coloured. 

PIJ'SKISHLY, ad. darkly; obscurely; cloudily; in such a 
manner as to afford but little light. 

DU SKY, a. [ dwyster , Tout..] tending to darkness ; obscure ; 
cloudy. 'lending to blackness, applied to colour. Figura- 
tively, gloorqy, sad, melancholy, applied to the mind. 

DUSSELDORF , a city of Westphalia, and capital of the 
duchy of Berg, containing about 10,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated on the river Dussel, at its confluence with the Rhine, 
20 miles N. N. W. of Cologn. Lon. 6.40. E. lat. 51. 12. N. 

DUST, s. [<Zt/$f, Sax.] earth, or. other matter reduced to 
small particles. Figuratively, the grave or state of dissolu- 
tion to which bodies are reduced after being long buried. A 
mean, low, and dejected state, in allusion to the custom of the 
.lews, and other Eastern people, who, in the time of affliction, 
sat in the dust , and covered their heads with it likewise. 

DU'STY, a. filled, coloured, covered, or spread with dust. 

DUTCHESS. See DU CHESS. 

DUTEOUS, du-te-us, a. obedient; or performing those 
offices which parents or superiors can claim; obsequious, 
or complying; enjoined by, or arising from those relations 
a person stands in with respect to others. 

DUTIFUL, a. obedient; submissive to, or performing the 
offices due to parents or superiors; reverential. 

DUTIFULLY, ad. obediently; submissively; respectfully. 

DUTIFULNESS, s . obedience; submission to just autho- 
rity; the act of performing the offices which flow from our 
relations as children or subjects; reverence; respect. 


DUTY, s. any actions, or course of actions, which flow 
from the relations we stand in to God or man : that which a 
man is bound to perform by any natural or legal obligation. 
In Commerce, a tax or custom paid for any commodity, and 
levied by the government. Synon. Duly means something 
conscientious, and springs from law ; obligation something 
absolute in practice, and springs from custom. We are said 
to fail in our duty, and to dispense with an obligation. 

DWARF, s. \dwcorg. Sax.] a man below the common size 
or stature. In Gardening, a low fruit-tree. 

To DWARF, v . a. in Botany, to hinder from growing to 
its natural size, by pruning; to lessen; to shorten. 

DWA'RFISH, «. below the natural size; very short. 

DWA'RFISIILY, ad. like a dwarf. 

DWA'RFISIIN ESS, s. extreme shortness of stature. 

To DWELL, v. n. [preter. dwelt, or dwelled ; duala , old 
Tout, is to stay or delay; duelia , I si. to stay in a place] to 
remain; to inhabit or live in a place or house. Figuratively, 
to continue in a particular state or condition; to fix the cyt?s 
immoveubly on an object. To treat. of in a copious manner; 
to continue long, in speaking. Synon. To lice, relates to 
the particular place where we inhabit; died!, to the building 
in which we reside. We live in London, Middlesex, or in 
the country; we dwell in a large house, a cottage, or a fur- 
nished lodging. 

DW F/LLEK, s. a person who resides constantly in a place; 
an inhabitant. 

DWELLING, or DW E'LLING-PLACE, .v. place of resi- 
dence, or abode; an habitation. 

To DWI NDLE, v. n [dwinan, Sax.] to decrease, con- 
sume, or grow less by degrees; to shrink; to degenerate. 

DYE, s. a colour given to a thing; a stain; a teint. 

To DYE, v. a. [deagan. Sax.] to tinge or colour a thing. 

D Y'FR, <?. one who follows the trade of dying. 

DY'ING, part, [of die] expiring; giving up the ghost. 
Giving a new colour; tinging; teinting. 

DY NASTY, s. [ct/»'«orf/«, Gr.] in History, a race or suc- 
cession of kings in the same line; government; sovereignty. 

DY'SART, a borough of Scotland, in Fifeshire, with about 
710 1 inhabitants, and a very ancient church, said to have 
been built by the Piets. It employs 23 square-rigged vessels 
and 2 sloops, in carrying coals, and importing wood, to and 
from Dautzick, Denmark, Rotterdam, &c. It is situated on 
the north coast of the Forth, 14 miles N. by E. of Edinburgh, 
and sends one member to parliament, in conjunction with 
Kirkaldy, &e. 

DY'SCRASY, s. [£i impawn, Gr.] an ill temperament, ha- 
bit, mixture of the blood, or other fluids, in an animal body. 

DYSENTERY, s . [cwatrTfpiu, Gr. ] in Medicine, a loose- 
ness, wherein very ill humours are discharged by stool, 
attended with blood; the flux. 

DYSPEPSY, s. [cvtnrc^/itt. Or.] a bad digestion. 

DY'SPHONY, s. [rW'/uiin'fi, Gr.] a difficulty in speaking. 

DYSPNOEA, s. [ cuairvaia , Gr.] a difficulty of breathing. 

DY'SURY, s. [^v<r«piti, Gr.] difficulty in making water. 

E. 

The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the second vowel, 
■^5 has different pronunciations in most languages. In 
English it has two sounds ; long, as seine, .itid short, as 
min. E is the most frequent vowed in the English lan- 
guage; for it not only is used like the rest, in the beginning 
or end of words, but has the peculiar quality of lengthening 
the foregoing vowel, as cltn, cane; mfln, mane; gfip, gape; 
gliid, glade; brid, bride; chin, chine; whin, whine; thin, thine; 
nfid, node; tiln, tune ; plihn , plume . Yet it sometimes occurs 
final, where the foregoing vowel is not lengthened, as g6ne, 
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knowledge, Mge , give. Anciently, almost every word ended 
with e; as for can , canne; for gear , yeare; for greats greate / 
for »<?<?</, neede; for flock, flocke, Ea has the sound of e long; 
the e is commonly lengthened rather by the immediate addition 
of a than by the apposition of e to the end of the word ; as, mVn, 
mean ; sell, seal; mit , meat ; riH, neat. As a numeral, E stands 
for 250. In Music, it denotes the tone e-la- mi. In the Calen- 
dar, it is the fifth of the Dominical letters. On the Compass, 
it marks the east point, as E. S. E. i. c. East South East. Among 
Writers or Authors, it stands for example , or exempli , as e. gr. 
exempli gratia , or, for example. 

EACH, cron. [ elc, Sax.] either of two; every one of any 
number. To each the correspondent word is other , whether 
it be used of two , or a greater number. 

EAD, or ED, [a>d, Sax.] in compound words, and eadig , in 
the simple , denote happiness or blessedness. Thus Eadward , 
a ^ a PPy P reserver »‘ Eadgar , happy power. 
EAGER, a. [ eagor , Sax.] earnest, ardent, longing; im- 
petuous ; hot, or vehement of disposition ; quick, busy. 
Keen ; severe; biting, applied to the air. Brittle; inflexi- 
ble not ductile, when used by artists. Sharp, or sour, 
applied to the taste. 

EAGERLY, ad. with great ardour of desire; hotly; impe- 
tuously; impatiently ; sharply ; keenly ; quickly. 

EAGERNESS, s. warmth of desire; impetuosity; quick- 
ness; an extreme longing or impatience for enjoyment. 

EAGLE, s. [ aigle , Fr.] a bird of prey, which builds on 
the tops of mountains; is remarkable for the strength of its 
sight; and reckoned to be the king of the feathered race. It 
is used in Heraldry, spread, to represent a prince of the Ro- 
man empire. The standard of the ancient Romans, and of 
the quondam French empire. 

EAGLE-EYED, a. sharp-sighted as an eagle. 
EAGLE-STONE, s. a stoue said to be found at the en- 
trance of the holes in which the eagles make their nests, 
and affirmed to have a particular virtue in defending the 
nest from thunder. 

EAGLET, s. [diminutive of eagle] a young eagle. 

EA'GRE, s. [probably from eeger, Run. the ocean] a tide 
swelling above another tide, as observable in the. river 
Severn, the same with the bore. 

KALDERM AN, el-der-man, s. [Sax.] the name of a Saxon 
magistrate, the same as our Ay.dkkmax; which see. 

EA'NLING, s . a lamb just dropped; a yeanling. 

EAR, s . [ eare , Sax.] the organ of hearing, or that part 
where animals receive the impression of sounds. In Music, 
u kind of peculiar and internal taste, whereby we arc able 
to judge of the harmony of sounds. A short handle. Used 
plurally with about , it signifies the whole head or person, as, 
“The city beaten down about their cam." Knolles. Joined 
to up, all over, or entirely; as, “ Up to the ears in love.” 
I' Estrange. To lend an ear , to listen to with attention ; to 
regard or favour. In J3otany, a long string or cluster of 
flowers or seeds produced by certain plants; as “An ear of 
corn.” To fall together by the ears, to scuffle, to fight. To 
set together by the ears , to promote strife or quarrels. 

To EAR, v. a. [erian, Sax.] to plow, or manure ground. 
Neuterly, to shoot into ears. 

EA'RED, part, having ears, or organs of hearing; having 
short handles; having ears, or ripe corn. Plowed. 

EARL, s . [eor/, Sax.] a title of the third rank among the 
nobility, though anciently the highest in the nation. Earl 
marshal of England , is a great officer, who anciently had 
several courts under his jurisdiction, as the court of chi- 
valry, and the court of honour. Under him also is the 
herald’s office, or college of arms. He has some pre-emi- 
nence in the court of Marshalsea, where he may sit in 


judgment against those who offend within the verge of the 
king’s court. This office has for several ages been heredi- 
tary in the most noble Yamily of Howard. 

EARLDOM, s. the jurisdiction of an earl, or county 
from whence an earl receives his title. 

EA'RLINESS, s. the being soon; or the priority of any 
action compared to something else, opposed to later. 

EA'RLESS, a. without ears; deaf; inattentive. 

EARLY, a. [from <er, Sax.] soon, in comparison with 
something else; as, in the morning, with respect to the sun 
rising; in time, with respect to creation; a period appointed, 
or the space of continuance; in the season, in comparison 
with other products. 

EARLY, ad. soon, betimes. In youth, or infancy. 

To EARN, v. a. [ earnian , Sax.] to gain as the reward of 
wages or labour, or other performances ; to deserve ; to 
obtain. To curdle, as milk with rennet, from gerinner , Teut. 

EA'RNEST, a. [ contest , Sax.] ardent; warm, or importu- 
nate in any application; intent; fixed; eager; serious. 

EA'RNEST, s. seriousness; a serious affair, opposed to a 
jest; a reality, opposed to a fiction. Pledge; hansel; some- 
thing given by way of security and obligation; a token or 
specimen of something future. 

EA RNESTLY, ad. witli great importunity; warmly; affec- 
tionately; zealously; eagerly; desirously. 

EARNESTNESS, s. eagerness; vehemence; warmth; 
solicitude; care; zeal; seriousness; intenseness 

EA It-KING, s. a ring worn in the ear. 

EA R-SHOT, s. that space or distance within which any 
thing may be heard. 

EARTH, s. [earth. Sax.] in Natural Philosophy, one of 
the four peripatetic elements, a simple, dry, and cold sub- 
stance, and an ingredient in the composition of all natural 
bodies. In Chemistry, the fourth of the chemical elements, 
supposed to be the basis or substratum of all bodies. In 
Natural History, a fossil or terrestrial matter, whereof our 
globe consists, which is dissoluble by neither fire, water, nor 
air, is not transparent, and generally contains some degree 
of oil, or fatty substance. The terraqueous globe ; this 
world, or present state of existence. 'Hie five genera of 
earths are, boles, clays, marls, ochres, and tripelas. Figu- 
ratively, the inhabitants of thecarrM. See Tkura. 

To EARTH, v. a. [ earthian , Sax.] to hide under ground; 
to cover with earth. Neuterly, to hide itself under ground. 

EARTH-BORN, a. sprung from the earth. .Figuratively, 
descended from mean parents. 

EA'RTH-BOIJ ND, a. fastened by the pressure of the earth. 

EA'RTHEN, a. made of earth or clay. 

EA'RTHFLAX, s. a kind of fibrous fossil. 

EA'RTHLING, s. an inhabitant of the earth; a poor frail 
creature; a mortal. 

EARTHLY, a. belonging to the earth; this present state 
of existence; g:ross, opposed to spiritual; corporeal, opposed 
to mental, vile; mean; sordid. 

KART II NUT, s. the same with the pignut. 

EA'RTIIQUAKE, s. a tremor or shaking of the earth, 
caused by the explosion of subterraneous combustibles. 

EARTHWORM, s. a worm bred under ground. Figura- 
tively, a mean sordid wretch ; a miser. 

EA'RTHY, a. consisting, composed of, or inhabiting the 
earth. Gross, opposed to spiritual. 

EAR-WAX, s. the excrementitious or viscous substance 
with which the ear is filled. 

EAR-WIG, s. [cruca, Lat.] a sheath-winged insect, of a 
long body, having several legs, a fork at its tail, and of a 
dirty black colour, in gardens very prejudicial to carnations 
and fruit-trees. 
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EASE, s. [awe, Fr.] freedom from care and disturbance, 
applied to the mind. Freedom from pain, applied to the 
body. Rest, or cessation from labour, in order to recover 
from fatigue. An elegant negligence, applied to literary 
co\wpo*\lvoti&. We, say a. rcadij ewttam'.e, w\\tu 

no one stops the passage; an easy entrance, when the pas- 
sage is large and commodious. For the same reason we say 
of a woman without reserve, that she is easy of access; and 
of a shoe that does not pinch, that it is easy. 

To EASE, i». a. to free from pain; to release from labour; 
to free from any thing which causes a disagreeable sensa- 
tion either in the body or mind. 

I'A ^El’U L, ( i . affording relaxation from toil or fatigue; 
alleviating, diminishing, or removing pain; fit for rest. 

EA SEL, s. an instrument used by painters to set their 
pictures on, (or the more ready performance of their work. 

FA'S EM FAT, s. assistance; support; relief from expense 
or evil. In Law, a service, that one neighbour has of another 
by charter or prescription, without profit, as a way through 
his ground, a sink, or such like. 

EASILY, ad. without difficulty, labour, impediment, or 
pain; readily; without reluctance; in tranquillity. 

EA'SINFSS, s. a relative term, implying that a person’s 
abilities are sufficient, or more than sufficient, to accomplish 
any undertaking, to solve any point in learning, or to prose- 
cute any design proposed. Freedom from difficulty; flexi- 
bility; the quality of being soon persuaded to do or believe; 
compliance without opposition; credulity without suspicion 
or examination : freedom from constraint, disturbance, nr 
from any painful sensation. Best; ease; tranquillity. 

EA'S/Xfj WOLD, a town in Yorkshire, with a market on 
Friday, and a population of about *2400. It is 13 miles 
N X. W. of York, ami V? Os X. hv \V. of London. 

EAST, s. \rnst. Sax.] the quarter from whence the sun rises. 
The regions in the eastern parts of the world. 

EA'ST IU)U RX, a town of Sussex, noted for the plenty of 
birds, called wheat-ears, in its neighbourhood; and lately 
become a well-frequented place for sea bathing. It. is near 
Beaehy Head, In miles E. S. F. of Lewes, and G:> S. S. F. 
of London. Population ‘2720. 

EA'STER, .«?. [eu.s7re, Sax.] the time when Christians cele- 
brate the resurrection of Christ from the grave. The word 
has no relation to this solemnity, but took its rise from 
Eastrv, or Eos t re , the name of the Saxon deity or goddess, 
whose festival was celebrated about this time of tin* year; 
and after its abolishment by Christianity, the name was 
retained, and is to this day used to signify the festival of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

KA'STERLY, a. coining from, lying, or looking towards 
the east,. 

EA STERN, a. situated, looking, or tending towards the 
east, or that point of the. compass in which the sun rises. 

EAST (rltl'NSTEA 1), a borough in Sussex, w '• a mar- 
ket on Thursday, and a handsome church. It was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Hill in IN, ‘32. The number of 
inhabitants in 1831, was 3304. It is seated on a hill 
20 miles N. of Lewes, and 20 S. bv E. of London. 

EAST-HA' RLTXG , a town in Norfolk, with a market on 
Tuesday, 24 miles S. \V. of Norwich, and 89 N. K. of 
London. 

EAST TLSLEY, a town in Berkshire, seated between two 
hills, among fruitful corn-fields, and excellent downs for feed- 
ing sheep. It has a market every Wednesday in the summer, 
chiefly for sheep; and is 14 miles N. W. of Leading; and ,54 
W. of London. Population 738. 

EAST-LOO' Ei a town of Cornwall, with a market on 
Saturday, seated pretty commodiously on a creek of the sea, 


over which it has a large stone bridge, leading to West Looe, 
which stands between two hills. They aie both disfranchised 
and their united population is 13fi3. The chief benefit 
which the inhabitants have is in their fishery. They are 10 
tnWes NJ . ot T^ymoutV, and 23\ \V . by ofhondon. 

EASTWARD, a. [ eastweard , Sax.] towards the east, or 
that point of the compass where the sun rises when in tin* 
equinoctial points. 

E/VSY, a. to be performed without fatigue, incumbrance, 
or difficulty; not difficult; free from disturbance or anxiety; 
quiet.; unmolested; believing without inquiry or opposition; 
credulous; complying; free from bodily pain; unconstrained; 
without formality ; ready; elegantly negligent. 

To EAT, v. a. [preter. ate or eat , participle eat or eaten ; 
etan. Sax.] to devour or consume by the mouth. Figura- 
tively, to corrode or destroy, applied to the action of some 
corrosive substance; to consume prodigally; to retract or 
unsay a thing, when joined to word. Neuterly, to go to 
meals; to feed; to take food; to consume bv corroding. 

LA I ABLE, a. edible; fit for food, or capable of being 
chewed and swallowed; that may be eaten. 

FA J FR, s. a person who chews and swallows any food; 
that which corrodes. 

EA nxc, HOUSE, s. a house where provisions are sold 
ready dressed; a cook’s shop. 

EAVES, j. [efese. Sax.] the edges of a roof which hang 
over a house. 

To FA'YESDROP, v. a. to catch what drops from the 
caves of a house. Figuratively, to listen under the windows 
of a person’s house, in order to discover secrets. 

lvVY ESDBOPPER, 5. one who listens under a person’s 
windows, in order to discover the secrets of a family. 

EBB, s. \rhlm 9 Sax.] the tlowing back, or rcticul of water 
towards the sea; a shrinking of water in a river, by the turn 
of its tide. Figuratively, decay; decline; waste; a low con- 
dition. • 

To EBB, r. n. to flow back towards the sea. Figuratively, 
to decline; to decay; to waste. 

E'BIOMTES, a sect of heretics, who rose at the very 
beginning of the church : they arc distinguished into two 
kinds ; the one believed that Jesus C’hrist was born of a 
virgin, and all the other parts of the Christian religion, 
but. added the Jewish ceremonies to it ; and the others 
believed him to^be born after the manner of oilier men, 
and denied bis divinity. 

F/BFN, E BOX, or E BONY, 5 . [rbnius. Lat.] in Natu- 
ral History, a kind of wood, brought from the Indies, of 
a black colour, exceedingly hard and heavy, susceptible of 
a very fine polish, and on that, account used in Mosaic and 
inlaid works. 

EBRI'ETY, s. [< cbnetas , Lat.] intoxication occasioned by 
strong liquors; drunkenness. 

KBRILLADE, s. [Fr. ] a check of the bridle, which a 
horseman gives a horse, by a jerk of one rein, when he 
refuses to turn. 

FURIOSITY, s. [rhrioxitas, Lat.] habitual drunkenness. 

EBRO, a river of Spain, which rises ; n Asturias, among 
the mountains of Santillana, at the holders of Old Castile, 
and runs bv Saragossa and Tortosa, into the Mediterranean. 

EBULLITION, $. [ebullitio, Lat.] the act of boiling up with 
beat. Figuratively, an intestine motion of the particles of 
the body; the commotion, struggle, fermentation, or effer- 
vescence, occasioned by mingling together any alkaline and 
acid liquors. 

ECCE NTRIC, or ECCE NTRICAL, a. \rccmtrints , Lat.j 
departing or deviating from a centre; not. having the sunn* 
centre with another circle. Figuratively, not answering the 
4 K 
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same design; not answering the end intended. Irregular; 
not consistent with any rule or established custom. 

ECCENTRICITY, s. deviation from a centre; the state of 
a thing with a di tie rent centre from another; excursion from 
an employment, or proper sphere of action ; an improper 
situation; deviation from established rules; peculiarity. In 
Astronomy, the distance between the focus and the centre of 
a planet’s elliptic orbit. 

ECCHYMO'SIS, ek-ke-ino-sis, s. [ik\vptd(rtc f Gr.] in Sur- 
gery, extravasation of blood from a vein in the arm between 
the flesh and skin. 

ECCLESEfELD , a village in the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
5 miles N. of Shcilield, containing about 7900 inhabitants. 

ECCLESIIALL , a town in Staffordshire, noted for trading 
in pedlars’ wares, with a market on Friday, and about 447 1 
inhabitants. It is situated on a branch of the river Sow, 7 
miles N. W. of Stafford, and 14S N.W. of London. 

ECCLKSI A'STES, s. [tVkXtyfnaoTjyc, Gr.] a canonical hook 
of the Old Testament, the design of which is to shew the 
vanity of sublunary things. A preacher; a churchman. 

ECCLESIA'STiC, or ECCLESIASTICAL; «. | crrfrsi- 
( isticus , Lat.] relating or appropriated to the service of the 
church; not secular. 

KCCLESIA STIC, s. a person devoted to the service of the 
church; a clergyman. 

E CCLESTUN, a town of Lancashire, 24 miles S.of Lan- 
caster, communicating with all the inland navigations. 

EC C O P ilO'T ICS, &. [t\* and kuirpm:, Gr.] in Physic, medi- 
cines which purge, gently. 

ECHlNATlCor ECHINATED, c-ki-nate.or e-ki-na-ted, 
part . or a. [from echinus , Lat.] bristled like a hedgehog; set 
with prickles. 

ECHI NUS, c-ki-nus, 5. [Lat.] a hedgehog; a shell-fish set 
with prickles. In Botany, the prickly head or cover of the 
seed or top of any plant. In Architecture, a member or 
ornament near the bottom of the Ionic and other .capitals, 
next, to the abacus; taking its name from the roughness of 
its carving, resembling the prickly rind of a chesnut, or the 
prickly coat of a hedgehog; it is called ovolo hv the Italians, 
and eggs and anchors by English workmen, because carved 
with anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs. 

E'CIIO, ck-ko, s. ^ ,r -] a sound reverberated, or re- 

flected to the ear from some solid hotly. In Music, the 
repeating some parts of the strain in a very low or soft tone. 
By the Poets, Echo is supposed to he a rtymph who pined 
into a sound for love of Narcissus. 

To ECHO, r. n. to resound; to be. sounded back a second 
time. Actively, to multiply a sound. 

ECCLA I RCfSSEMENT, ek-lair-sccz-mnng, . 9 . [Fr.] the 
act of clearing up, or explaining any affair byword of mouth. 

KCLA'T, e-klaw, s. [Fr.] splendour; lustre, or glory. 

ECLECTIC, a . [tk'Xffcrncog, Gr.] selecting; or having the 
power of choosing or preferring. 

EOLEGMA, s. [from eV and At l\rtv 9 Or.] a form of me- 
dicine made by the incorporation of oils with syrups, and 
which is to he taken upon a liquorice stick. 

ECLI PSE, s. Gr.] in Astronomy, the darkening 

of one of the luminaries, by the interposition of some opaque 
body between it and the eye, or between it and the moon. 
The sun is eclipsed by the moon’s intervening between the 
earth and the sun. An eclipse of the moon is when the 
earth, being between the sun and moon, hinders the light of the 
sun from falling upon her: if the light of the sun be kept off 
from the whole body of the moon, it is a total eclipse ; if from 
a part only, it is a partial one. A state of darkness, or want 
of knowledge, applied to the mind. 

To ECLI'PSE, v. a, to darken any luminary. Figura- 


tively, to destroy any light; to drown a lesser light by supe- 
rior splendour; to cloud; to obscure; to disgrace. 

ECLI PTIC, s, [from u;\c(7rm‘oc, Gr.] in Astronomy, a 
great circle of the sphere, supposed to he drawn through the 
middle of the zodiac, making an angle with the equinoctial, 
in the points of Aries and Libra, of about 23° 2 S', which is 
the sun’s greatest declination ; or, more strictly speaking, it is 
the path or way, among the fixed stars, that theeaith appears 
to describe to an eye placed in the sun. Some call it the 
way of the sun; because the sun, in his apparent annual 
motion, never deviates from it, as all the other planets do, 
more or less. It is called ecliptic , because eclipses of the 
sun and moon happen when they are in or near it. In Geo- 
graphy, it is a great, circle on the terrestrial globe, not only 
answering to, but falling within, the plane of the celestial 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE, ek-log, s. [tkXoy;}, Gr.] a pastoral poem 
whose scenes are confined to rural life, and whose person- 
ages art 1 shepherds, or goatherds. 

K( ’ ( )' N O M Y , s. See < Ecu n o m y. 

ECPHH A'CTICS, ek-frak-tiks, s. [from Ik and ^«rrw, 
Gr.] such medicines as open the vessels through which the 
humours are to pass, or which render tough humours thin, 
and thereby promote their discharge. 

ECSTASY, s. [iKcrttmc, Or.] any sudden passion of the 
mind, bv which the thoughts are for a time absorbed; ex- 
cessive joy or rapture, grief or anxiety; enthusiasm. 

ECSTAS1EI), a. enraptured ; elevated; rapt; absorbed; 
filled with enthusiasm. 

ECSTATIC, or KCSTATICAL, a . enraptured, or ele- 
vated to an ecstasy. Tending to external objects. 

E'CTYPE, s. [tkTVTror, Gr.] a copy. 

K'CUIUE, s. [Fr.] a covered place wherein horses are 
housed; a stable. 

EDA CIOUS, a. [cv/mr, Lat.] eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

EDACITY, <j. [edacitas, Lat.] voracity; ravenousness; 
greediness; rapacity. 

To E'DDKK, v. a . to bind or interweave a fence. 

F/DDEB, x. such feneewood as is commonly put upon 
the top of fences, and binds or interweaves each other. 

EDDY, s. [from ed and va, Sax.] water which is beat 
and returns back again to the place from whence it flowed. 
Figuratively, a whirlpool; a circular motion; a whirlwind. 

E DDY, a. whirling, moving in a circular manner. Eddy- 
water, among mariners, implies dead water. 

EDE'MATOSE, a. [from dicr/pa, Gr.] swelling; full of 
humours. See Oeuf.m a tots. 

EDE'NTATED, a. [edentatus, Lat.] deprived of teeth. 

EDE’SSA , a town of European Turkey, in Macedonia, 
once tin? residence of the Macedonian kings. It is seated 
near the Vistricza, 44 miles W. N. W. of Salonica. Lon. 
22. 3. E. lat. 40. 50. N. 

EDGAR, (son of Edmund) succeeded his brother in 
039, when he was 16 years of age. His reign was one con- 
tinual calm, without any wars or commotions, which was 
owing to his vast preparations both by sea and land, so that 
none dared to attack him, and without striking a stroke, he 
obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign; and it is said, that lie 
was rawed down the river Dee by eight kings, his vassals, 
he himself sitting at the helm. There was another circum- 
stance also which tended to keep things quiet during all 
Edgar’s reign; and that was, his being the greatest patron ot 
the monks, who had it in their power to preserve peace. 
He recalled Dunstan, and made him archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The secular priests were expelled the monasteries, 
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tad the regulars put in their room; these latter were also 
again put in possession of the ecclesiastical benefices, and 
ti'u.* seculars ejected. He contrived a good expedient to 
clear the country of wolves, which were then very nume- 
rous, and made terrible havoc among the flocks. Instead 
of the tributes of gold, silver, and cattle, paid him by the 
Welsh, he ordered them, in 961, to bring him every year 
300 wolves* heads; and published throughout England, a 
general pardon to all criminals, on condition they brought 
him, by such a time, a certain number of wolves’ tongues, 
in proportion to their several crimes; so that in three years' 
time there was not one left, lie also freed the nation 
from the worst kind of wolves, corrupt and unjust judges 
and magistrates. This king married Elfrida, the daughter 
of the earl of Devonshire; the story contains somewhat ex- 
traordinary. Edgar hearing that Ordgav carl of Devon- 
shire had a daughter named Elfrida, esteemed the greatest 
beauty in England, he was resolved to make her his wife, 
if she answered the description; and sent carl Ethel wold, 
his favourite, to bring him an account. Ethelwold, upon 
seeing the young lady, fell desperately in love with her 
himself, and privately married her. Upon his return, he 
told the king there was nothing extraordinary in her; 
whereupon the. king laid aside his design of marrying her. 
Ethelwold one day represented to the king, that, though 
Elfrida was not fit. for a king, yet she was so great a for- 
tune, that it would be a vast advantage to a subject, and 
so got the king’s leave to marry her ; upon which his 
marriage was solemnized publicly. However, Edgar was 
informed of Kthclwold's treachery; upon which he was 
resolved to see her himself; and going into those parts 
where Ethelwold kept her, upon some pretence or other, 
ho told Ethelwold he desired to see his wife. Ethelwold 
was ijuite confounded at this, but lie could not prevent it. 
As soon as the king saw her he was <juite enamoured with 
her beauty, and was resolved to be revenged on the perfi- 
dious earl. Soon after, Ethelwold was found murdered 
in a wood. Edgar shortly after was married to Elfrida, 
by whom he left one son, Kthelnd, who succeeded his 
brother Edward. Edgar died, 97.0, in the 3*2d year of his 
age, having reigned about 16 years after Edwy’s death : 
he was buried at. (ilusloubury. Edgar was a prince of a 
very mixed character, in which the vicious passions very 
often predominated. Though we grant him to have been 
a sound politician, an excellent legislator, and a monarch 
whose, abilities wen* employed for the benefit of Iris coun- 
try, we must own at the same time that he ascended the 
throne of Mercia hy the most flagrant injustice; that lie 
was superstitious in his religion, lawless in his passions, 
and bloody in bis revenge; for, exclusive of the vengeance 
upon Ethelwold, lie destroyed the whole Isle of Thanct 
with fire and sword, because a lew of the inhabitants bad 
been concerned in plundering some merchants from York. 
He extended his liberality to men of learning and genius; 
his court was hospitable and magnificent, and generally 
filled with a concourse of foreigners, who were charmed with 
his elegance and politeness; and, from the tranquillity of his 
reign, he acquired the title of Edgar the Pacific. 

EDGE, 5 . [ergo. Sax.] the sharp side of any cutting in- 
strument; a narrow part arising from one which is broader ; 
the extremity, border, or outside of a thing; intenseness of 
desire; keenness; acrimony of temper. To set the teeth on 
edge, means to cause a tingling pain in the teeth. 

To EDGE, v . a. to sharpen, or make an instrument cut 
better; to border, or put something round the extremities of 
a thing; to exasperate; to excite; to put in such a position 
a 9 to make way or give room ; to advance beyond a line, or 


situation. Ncuterly, to advance, or move forward against 
any obstacle, or body moving in an opposite direction; to 
go close upon a wind, and sail slow. 

E DGED, part, sharp, opposed to blunt. 

EDGKLESS, a. not fit to cut with; unable to cut; blunt. 
EDGETOOL, s. a tool made sharp to cut. 

E'DGEWARE , a town of Middlesex, with a market on 
Thursday, on the Roman road leading to St. Alban's, 8 miles 
N. W. of London. 

EDGEWISE, ad. with the edge in a particular direction. 
EDGING, s. something added by way of ornament; a 
narrow lace. In Gardening, rows of shrubs or plants, 
placed roun<J the extremities of a bed instead of borders. 
K'DIBLE, a. [from cdo , Lat.] fit to be eaten; fit for food. 
EDICT, s. [edict urn, Lat.] in matters of civil policy, an 
order or instrument, signed and sealed by a prince, to serve 
as a law to his subjects. 

EDI EJCATION, a. [adjicaliu, Lat.] improvement; instruc- 
tion ; tin* act of advancing a person in religion. 

EDIFICE, [/ vdijicinm , Lat.] a building or house, gene- 
rally applied to signify some large or pompous building. 
EDIEIKK, s. one who improves another by instruction. 

To K 1 ) 1 h Y, v.a. [adijico, Lat.] to build. To improve by 
instruction; to instruct, or teach. 

EDILE, s. [ a 1 dd is , Lai.] the title of an officer among the 
Romans, who resembled in many particulars our justice of 
the peace, or the city-marshal in London. 

EDINBURGH , a city, the capital of Scotland, situ- 
ated in a county to which it gi\es name, on three hills. 
It may properly be divided into the Old and New Towns. 
The situation of tlu# Old Town is singulai and striking: it 
stands on the middle ridge, or hill, which is narrow and 
steep, and terminated abruptly on the W. by the castle, a 
very ancient building, accessible only bv a drawbridge, and 
erected on a lofty precipitous rock. The High Street, a 
mile in length, and generally 90 feet broad, extends from 
the Castle to Ilolvrood House. On each side of this steep 
bill the houses form narrow lanes, which are called Closes, 
and extend N. and S. Many, of them are lofty; but so 
piled, as it were, upon each other, that they arc neither 
commodious nor elegant. The New Town is situated on 
the side of the Old, on an elevated plain, from which the 
ground descends to the S. and N. with a gen do declivity. 
It forms an assemblage of uniform streets and squares, in- 
cluding several public buildings, the whole built entirely of 
stone, with considerable taste and elegance. The buildings 
on the S. side of the Old Town, though inferior to those 
on the N. arc extensive and stately. The most striking 
object here is the New College, built by public subscrip- 
tion, on the site of the old one, on a large and magnificent 
plan. The number of students in the university is esti- 
mated at 1000, of whom 400 study medicine. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh is celebrated throughout the world; 
and its medical school, in particular, is entitled to the first 
rank. The High School of Edinburgh has also been long 
famous for the scholars it has produced. The city is go- 
verned hy a lord provost, a guild council, and ‘2.0 common 
council, but, though the metropolis of Scotland, it sends but 
one representative to parliament. Here are 14 incorporated 
trades, each having its deacon or warden. Edinburgh has 
numerous manufactures, and particularly of fine linen and 
cambric. The principal public buildings are, the palace of 
Ilolvrood House, the Royal Exchange, built in 1753, the 
Post Office, the Register Office, the Physicians' Hall, Her- 
riot's Hospital, founded in 16‘28, for the education of 140 
poor boys, Watson's Hospital, for the sons of decayed mer- 
chants, an hospital for orphans, and a Royal Infirmary, in- 
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corporated by charter in 1736. Edinburgh contains, with 
Leith, about 162,156 inhabitants, and is supplied with water, 
conveyed in cast-iron pipes from Commiston, 4 miles to the 
\V. A constant guard in uniform, are kept in the guard- 
house, who patrol the streets every night. It is two miles 
S. S. W.of Leith, which is its port, 54 W. N. VV.of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and 377 N. by W. of London. Lat. 55. 56. N. 
Ion. 3. 12. W. Elects 2 re presentatives. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE , or Mid Lothian , a populous, well 
cultivated, fertile, and pleasant county of Scotland, 27 miles 
in length, and from 6 to 16 in breadth; bounded on the N. 
by the Frith of Forth, which separates it from Fifes hire; on 
the E. by the shires of Haddington and Berwick ; on the S. 
by those of Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanerk; and on the \V. by 
the shire of Linlithgow. It is divided into 4 1 parishes, and in 
1831 contained 210,502 inhabitants. The soil is fertile in corn 
and grass; and in the earth are found coals, iron, limestone, 
and black marble. The principal rivers are the Esk, Leith, 
Amond, and Gala. Elects one county member. 

EDITION, s. [i editio , Lat.] the publication or impression 
of a book; republication. 

E'DITOR, s. one who prepares a work for the press, and 
examines the proof-sheets while it is printing. 

EDMONTON , a village 7 miles N. of London, containing 
about 8192 inhabitants. 

EDMUND , /. the eldest of Edward the Elder’s legiti- 
mate sons, was about 18 years of age when he came to the 
crown of England. No sooner had Edmund begun his 
reign, but the restless Danes prepared for a revolt; and 
Aulaff, who had fled to Ireland after his late defeat, re- 
turned ; being furnished with troops from Glaus, king of 
Norway, he recovered Northumberland, and marched into 
Mercia; and by the assistance or his countrymen got pos- 
session of several places which Edward had taken from 
them. King Edmund marched towards the north, and en- 
gaged Anlaif near Chester; and was preparing to renew the 
tight, next day ; but the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, who wa re in the two armies, obtained a treaty to he 
concluded by bieak of day, by which Edmund yielded up 
to the Danes all the country north of Watling-street. King 
Edmund did not # like this treaty, but was forced by the 
nobles to comply with it. Some time after, Aulaff and 
Reginald, who had likewise been elected kings, the Mer- 
cians, Danes, and the king of Cumberland, with one con- 
sent, took up arms, in order to shake ofl* the English yoke. 
As soon as Edmund had intelligence of these proceedings, 
he marched into Mercia, and took some towns, and put the 
Danes into such consternation, that the two kings fled out 
of the island. The Danes upon this threw down their arms, 
and swore allegiance to Edmund. Then he subdued Cum- 
berland, and gave it to the king of Scotland to fix him in 
his interest; but reserved the sovereignty of it to himself, 
and obliged the Scottish king to do him homage; for it. Ed- 
mund did not long enjoy the fruits of his victories; for as he 
was celebrating the festival of the conversion of the Saxons, 
at Puckbkiik, in Gloucestershire, one Leolf, a notorious 
robber, who bad been banished for his crimes, impudently 
came ami seated himself in the hall where the king was at 
dinner. Edmund, provoked at his insolence, ordered him 
to he seized; but perceiving he was drawing his dagger to 
defend himself, the king started up in a great iugc, and 
taking hold of him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall; 
and whilst he was wholly engaged in venting his passion, 
Leolf stabbed him to the heart., so that ho fell dead on the 
spot, in the 8lh year of his reign, A. I). 918, leaving behind 
him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, by Elgiva his wife. Some 
of this king’s laws, still in being, shew how much he regarded 


the good of his subjects. Among the rest, he ordered, that 
in gangs of robbers, the oldest of them should be hanged; 
which was the first law in England that punished robbery 
with death, the punishment before being only pecuniary. 
Though Edmund reigned but about eight years, yet in that 
short period he exhibited specimens of extraordinary courage, 
ability, and regard for the welfare of his subjects. 

E DMUND, surnamed Ironside, succeeded Ethelred II. 
in 1016. Upon his father’s death, the city of London, and 
all the lords that were there, proclaimed him king of Eng- 
land, whilst the Danes, and all the places in their possession, 
declared for Canute; but a great many of the English who 
were among them came over to Edmund. Canute’s first at- 
tempt was upon London, as being Edmund’s chief support, 
which he besieged three times, but without success. Before 
the Inst of these sieges, a great battle was fought, in which 
both kings eminently displayed their courage and conduct, 
and the two armies parted at last with equal loss on both 
sides; though the English wen; in danger of being worsted, 
by a stratagem of the. false Kdrie, who was now on the side: 
of the Danes : he cut off' the head of a soldier w ho resembled 
Edmund, held it upon the top of his lance, in sight of the 
English, and cried, Fly, fly, you scoundrels; behold the 
head of your king in whom you trust!” This would in- 
fallibly have occasioned their defeat, if Edmund had not 
shewed himself with ins helmet off*, and so revived the cou- 
rage of his soldiers, which by Kdric’s artifice began to droop. 
The battle lasted till night, and Edmund prepared to renew 
it the next morning; but Canute marched off in the night, 
and went and besieged London a third time. Five pitched 
battles were fought with various success; in the last, Kdrie, 
who had reconciled himself to Edmund, went over to the 
Danes with the body of forces lie commanded, which put the 
English into such consternation, that they threw down their 
arms and fled. Nevertheless, Edmund drew together a very 
powerful army, and marched towards Gloucester, in quest 
of the enemy; Canute advanced towards him, in order to 
give him battle. The two kings stood in view of each 
oilier, at. the head of their respective armies. At last Ed- 
mund proposed to Canute, that in order to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood, they two should decide the quarrel by single 
combat. The circumstances relating to this affair are very 
uncertain. However, the result was, that a peace was con- 
cluded, by the partition of the kingdom: Edmund was to 
have Wessex, i. c. all south of the Thames, with London 
and a part of the ancient, kingdom of Essex; and Canute to 
have Mercia, Northumberland, and East-Anglia. The 
valiant and generous king Edmund did not enjoy his share 
quite a year, being murdered by the procurement of the 
villain Kdrie, duke of Mercia, and his brother-in-law, who, 
being conscious what a false traitor he had been, feared 
t.he union of the two kings might be destructive to him; he 
immediately hastened to tell Canute what he had done, 
who hud the; greatest abhorrence of so barbarous an action, 
though he dissembled it for the present, and promised to 
advance Edrie above all the peers of the realm. He was 
as good as his word; for, not long after, he ordered him to 
be beheaded, his body to be thrown into the Thames, and 
his head to be fixed on the highest gate in London. Ed- 
mund left two sons, Edmund and Edward, by his wife 
Algitha. He was buried at Glastonbury; and with him the 
Saxon monarchy in England in a manner ended, having 
lasted 190 years from Egbert’s establishment; 4,32 from 
the foundation of the heptarchy ; and 568 from the arrival 
of Hengist. This prince, during his short reign, exhibited 
proofs of the most undaunted courage, invincible fortitude, 
consummate prudence, and sublime generosity. 
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EDRED , succeeded Edmund L in 948, The Danes, 
according to their usual custom upon the accession of a new 
king, began to revolt, and gained over to their side Malcolm, 
king of Scotland; but Edred marched into Northumberland, 
and obliged them to sue for peace; upon which Malcolm 
struck up a peace with Edred, and paid him the stipulated 
homage. But the Danes would not yet he quiet; he there- 
fore marched into the north, made a terrible slaughter among 
the rebels, and laid waste the country for several miles. 
Kdric Hed into Scotland, and the Northumbrians threw them- 
selves upon Edred for mercy; he generously replaced Edricon 
the throne, only imposing a tribute on him, and making him 
swear allegiance to him. But the perfidious Danes laid an 
ambush for him, as he was returning towards Wessex, and 
fell suddeuly on his rear. Exasperated to the last degree, 
he returned, divested Northumberland of its royalty, and 
reduced it to a province; making earl Osulf, an Englishman, 
the first governor. Edred, now absolute lord of all England, 
governed his kingdom in perfect tranquillity, and turned his 
thoughts wholly to religion, wherein he was implicitly directed 
by Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, who had in every thing 
the ascendant over him: by his advice he rebuilt Glaston- 
bury church and monastery; lie also rebuilt Croyland and 
Abington monasteries. Edred died in the 10th year of his 
reign, in 958. 

To EDUCATE, v. a. [ rduvo , Lat.] to bring up a person; 
to give instruction to a person during his minority. 

EDUCATION, s. the care taken of a person in his younger 
years to adorn his mind with learning and morality; forma- 
tion of manners in youth; nurture. 

To EDUCE, v. a. [ cduco, Lat.] to bring out; to extract; 
to bring to light, or from a state of concealment. 

EDU'CTION, s. the act of bringing any thing into view. 

To EDULCORATE, t\ ft. [from fluids , Lat.] to sweeten. 

KDULCORA' TION, s. in Pharmacy, the sweetening of 
a thing by means of honey, sugar, or syrup. In Chemistry, 
the act of ficsheuing or cleansing a thing from it salts by 
frequent washing in water. 

EDWARD the Elder, succeeded Alfred, in the year 
900. Ethel ward, son to Alfred’s elder brother Ethclhcrt, 
aimed at the crown; but meeting with no encouragement 
from the English, he applied himself to the Danes, who 
immediately proclaimed him king of England, pretending, 
as they were possessed of half the kingdom, they had as 
much right, to make a king as the West-Saxons. Edward 
marched directly against them, and they were obliged to 
abandon their new made king Ethelward, and banish him 
out of their country. Ethelward went over to France, and 
in a short time returned with a large body of Normans, 
landed them in Essex, and soon made himself master of 
that province. This encouraged the Danes to take up arms 
again in his favour. Edward obtained many victories in 
this war. Ethelward was slain in battle in 905, in which 
battle (which was very obstinate and bloody on both sides) 
king Edward lost many of his nobles, and the Danes their 
king Eolrick. They continued the war two years after, yet 
they were constrained at last to sue for peace, which they 
obtained, on condition they would own Edward as their 
sovereign, and the Normans should return to France. In 
910 the war broke out again, and Edward soon beat the 
Danes in two engagements, and at last quite expelled them 
out of the kingdom of Mercia. This war lasted, with some 
intervals of respite, 12 years, in which time a great number 
of battles were fought, and the Danes continually lost 
ground, till Edward obliged them to lay down their arms, 
and acknowledge him once more as their sovereign. After 
the peace was concluded with the Danes, A. D. 922, Ed- 


ward marched against the Welsh, obtained a signal victory 
over them, and compelled the Welsh king Rees ap Madoc 
to sue for peace, promising to pay the usual tribute for 
the future. The Cumberland Britons likewise submitted 
to Edward. He died in the 25th year of his reign, A . D. 
92.5, and was interred at Winchester. 

EDWARD the Younger, succeeded Edgar in 974. 
There were great contentions about the succession. The 
monks and their party were for Edward, Edgar’s eldest son, 
now about 14 years of age: and the nobles, who were 
uneasy at the power and great wealth heaped ‘upon t he 
monks, wore for Ethelrcd. In the mean time, Dunstan, 
fearing to be outvoted, taking advantage of the favour of 
the people, who had an high opinion of his sanctity, rises 
oti a sudden, and leads prince Edward by the hand towards 
the church, and there anoints him king. The nobles mur- 
mured at this; but seeing be had the people to back him, 
they were forced to acquiesce. Dunstan immediately as- 
sumed the regency. King Edward, after lie had reigned 
little more than three years, came to a tragical end in 979. 

As he was one clay returning from hunting, and came near 
Corfe-castle, in the isle of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, where 
bis step-mother Elfrida and her son Kthelred resided, he 
rode off from bis company to pay her a visit. Elfrida be- 
ing informed the king was at the gale, ran to receive him, 
and pressed him to alight. As he only designed to pay 
his respects to her as he passed by, he desired a glass of 
wine to drink her health: which being brought to him as he 
sat on his hofse, the unsuspecting king no sooner lifted the 
glass to his mouth, hut a villain, at the private instigation 
of the cruel queen, stubbed him iti the back with a dagger. 
He was succeeded by Kthelred, 12 years of age. 

EDWARD , the Confessor, son of Ethelred and Emma, 
succeeded Hardicanulc, June 8, 1041. lie had spent 
great part of his life in Normandy. Godwin, who had 
made him swear that he would many his daughter, con- 
vened a general assembly, and got Edward acknowledged 
and proclaimed king of England. Edward was a man of 
weak understanding, which gave Godwin an opportunity 
of rising to an exorbitant height of power. He bore a very 
great hatred against Godwin and his whole family in his 
heart, which was the reason of his deferring his marriage 
with his daughter Editha as long as possible ; however, 
after a delay of two years, as he really stood in fear of her 
father, he espoused her, but never consummated the mar- 
riage. He went hastily to Windsor, when; his mother’s 
treasures lay, seized them all, and stript her of eveiv thing, 
leaving her only a small pension for life, and had her 
confined ten years like a prisoner at Winchester, where she 
died 1052. Several circumstances eoncuriing, the king 
and Godwin came at last to an open rupture; but what 
brought things to a crisis, was the following incident : 
Eustace, earl of Bolnigu, having paid a visiL to king Edward, 
was returning to France, and at Dover, one of his people 
picked a quarrel with a townsman, and killed him. This 
occasioned a great insurrection of the inhabitants, in which 
20 of the earl’s people lost their lives. Upon this the king 
ordered Godwin to go with some troops, and chastise the 
rioters; but be absolutely refused, saying, justly, that it was 
not the custom of England to punish men unheard. Ed- 
ward now came to a lixed resolution to punish the carl for 
this disobedience ; Godwin, having intelligence of it, 
raised forces to defend himself. However, bv the advice 
of a general assembly convened at Gloucester, a peace 
was patched up for the present; but it did not last long; for 
Godwin and his sons, refusing to appear before the gene- 
ral assembly, were banished the realm, and accordingly 
4 L 
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they passed over sea. They returned in a hostile manner, 
and entered the Thames with a Meet of ships; but an ac- 
commodation was once more agreed on. A little after, 
William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, arrived in Eng- 
land, to pay a visit to king Edward. In 1051, Edward 
abolished for ever the tax called Danegeld, which amounted 
to 10,0001. a year, and had been paid for 08 years. In 
I ''03 earl (Sod win died. In 10.34 the Welsh made an 
inroad into England, and plundered Hereford ; but earl 
Harold, son of Godwin, marched against them with an army 
he had himself raised, put them to the rout, and drove 
them out of the country, which raised him very much in 
the esteem of the people, and they began to talk openly 
that no man was so worthy to succeed to the crown as 
Harold. The king, to defeat Haioid's hopes, sent for his 
nephew Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, out of Hungary; 
lie accordingly came over to England, with his son Edgar 
Atheling, and his two daughters, 10.37 ; but died soon after 
his arrival. In 1063 the Welsh again renewed their incur- 
sions, and were again repulsed by Harold and bis brother 
Toston, who obliged them to dethrone Gridin, and become 
tributary to England. The Northumbrians, being grievously 
oppressed by Toston their carl, rose, up in arms, and expel- 
led him their country. Harold was sent to chastise them, 
and restore his brother; but the people made such remon- 
strances to him of Toston’s ill government, that he obtained 
their pardon, and procured another governor. This entirely 
gained him the affections of the whole people, for his equity 
and justice. Whilst Harold was using all the address lie 
was master of to procure his succession to the crown, king* 
Edward gave himself no trouble about it, but was wholly 
engaged in building the church and monastery of West- 
minster. He just lived to see them finished, and the cere- 
mony of their dedication performed; and dying in the ‘24lh 
year of his reign, A. D. 106.3, was buried in the sepulchre 
he had provided for himself in Westminster-ahbev ; which 
ho built. He. was the last king of Egbert’s race, though 
not the last Saxon king, since Harold was of that nation, 
though not of the blood royal. The mental qualities of 
Edward did not at all answer to the dignity of his person. 
He was weak, indolent, and ‘irresolute, and the attachment 
to his own case tended in a great measure to the tranquil- 
lity of his reign. He seems to leave h eon void of natural 
affection, and indeed of every other passion that kindles 
any warm emotion in the human heart. He was equally 
free from pride and ostentation, moderate in his appetites, 
complacent in his deportment, charitable to the poor, and 
extremely punctual in the performance of all religious 
duties: so that he acquired among the vulgar the title of 
Saint and Confessor, by which epithet he was canonized by 
pope Alexander HI. about ‘200 years after- his death. His 
prophecies and revelations are no other than the dreams of 
superstition; and, ns for his eming scrofulous ulcers and 
tumors by the touch, the sensible part of mankind is by 
ibis time very well convinced, that neither he who exercised 
ibis apostolic function, in imitation of the French kings, 
nor any of his successors, ever contributed to the recovery 
of one patient, by any inherent personal virtue derived from 
heaven. The passive humanity, or rather easiness of his tem- 
per, appears from some private incidents of his life, which 
are very often more characteristic than those transactions 
of importance which are the effects of counsel and delibera- 
tion. One day, while he reposed himself upon a couch, a 
page, who little dreamed that he was in the apartment, 
finding an iron chest open, filled his pockets with the silver 
it contained; but not satisfied with his booty, he had re- 
course tc it again; when the king, thinking him perhaps too 


unconscionable, ‘’Boy, (said he very deliberately,) you had 
better be satisfied with what you have got; for if kugolin, 
my chamberlain, should come in, you will lose the whole, 
and be severely whipt into the bargain.” Before the reign 
of Edward, the countries of Wessex, Mercia, and Northum- 
berland, were governed by their own peculiar laws; but he 
reduced them all into one body, and ordained that they 
should be observed in common through the whole kingdom. 
These were called Edward’s laws, in contradistinction to 
those of the Norman kings, which were introduced in the 
sequel. 

El) \VA RD I. eldest son of Henry III. who succeeded 
to the crown of England upon the death of his father, Nov. 
16, 127 ‘2, was at that time on his return from the Holy Land, 
and was crowned Aug. 19, l ‘274, with Eleanor his queen, 
sister to the queen of Castille, who had attended him in 
his expedition; Alexander III. king of Scotland, the duke of 
Bretagne, and all the lords of the realm, being present at 
the solemnity; on which occasion 500 horses were let loose, 
about the country, for all that could catch them to keep 
them. The first thing he did after Ids coronation, was to 
rectify the abuses in the administration of justice, and the 
parliament enacted some good laws, which were called the 
statutes of Westminster. Afterwards he marched with a 
great army into Wales, and made Llewellyn their prince, 
who had attempted to throw off the yoke, sue for peace, 
which was granted on hard terms: but Edward afterwards 
generously relaxed them, being satisfied with thus mortify- 
ing his enemy. In I ‘279, the earldom of Ponthieu and 
Montreuil fell to Edward, in right of Ids queen, upon the 
death of the queen of Castille her mother. The coin having 
been very much adulterated, and information having been 
given that the Jews were chiefly concerned in it, the king 
caused nil that were in the nation to he seized in one flay, 
and ‘280 of them, being convicted of clipping and coining, 
received sentence of death, and were executed accordingly. 
About this time the statute of mortmain passed, to put a 
stop to the prevailing practice of persons alienating their 
lands to the church. In P289 (though some say several 
years after) the statute of Quo Warranto was passed, occa- 
sioned by many persons, during the late troubles, appropri- 
ating lands to themselves to which they had no right, by 
which statute they were obliged to shew their claim; hut 
the king, either through ill advice, or the desire of keeping- 
up money, issued out a proclamation for all that held 
lands of the crown to lay their title before flic judges. The 
earl of Warren appearing, and being required to shew his 
title to the lands, drew out an old rusty sword, and said, 
“It. was by this my ancestors gained their estate, and by 
this l will keep it as long as l live.” This brave and bold 
answer opened the king’s eyes, and, thinking better of the 
matter, he recalled the proclamation. Llewellyn, having 
revolted, at the instigation of his brother David, committed 
great ravages on the borders, and defeated the king’s gene- 
rals; but Edward, marching with a numerous army into 
Wales, totally routed Llewellyn’s forces in a great battle, 
in which Llewellyn himself was slain ; and the king caused 
his head, crowned with ivy, to be exposed to view on the 
walls of the Tower of London. David his brother, the last 
of his race, was cruelly put to death as a traitor, and his 
head fixed up by his brother’s, and his four quarters sent 
to York, Bristol, Northampton, and Winchester. After the 
defeat of Llewellyn, Edward with ease became master of 
the whole country, and Wales was united to the crown of 
England in 1283. The Queen lay in at Carnarvon, where she 
was brought to bed of a prince, named Edward, who, when 
he was 1 7 years of age, was invested with the principality of 
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Wales; and from that time the king’s eldest son has been 
always Prince of Wales. In 1287, king Edward, leaving 
the regency to the earl of Pembroke, went over to France, 
where he staid three years. Being returned into England 
in 1289, he set about reforming abuses in the administration 
of justice, punished several judges who were found guilty 
of taking bribes, and obliged them to swear for the future 
they would take neither money nor presents, but a moderate 
breakfast. The next year the Jews were all banished the 
kingdom. Upon the death of Alexander III. there vose 
great disputes in Scotland about the succession. The chief 
of the claimants were John Baliol and Edward Bruce, who, 
in order to prevent a civil war, chose the king of England 
arbitrator of their differences; but, before he could proceed 
to a derision, he declared that he acted in this affair as sove- 
reign lord of all Scotland, and required the states to own 
him as such, which, though they never expressly did, yet 
they did not directly oppose his pretensions: however, he 
was owned as sovereign by all the claimants, and decided 
in favour of Baliol, whom he declared king of Scotland ; 
upon which he swore fealty, and did homage to king Ed- 
ward. But Baliol, Iwing afterwards absolved from his oath 
of fealty by the pope, upon the king of England’s treating 
him in an imperious manner, was determined to throw off 
the yoke; and took the opportunity of Edward’s being at 
war with France to send a letter to him, renouncing the ho- 
mage he had paid him; which so exasperated him, that in 
129B he marched his army designed for France into Scot- 
land, and made himself master of that kingdom, and Baliol 
came and resigned his crown to him. Edward returned to 
England, carrying with him the crown and sceptre of Scot- 
land, with the rest of the regalia, and the famous stone of 
Scone, on which the inauguration of the kings was per- 
formed. Prince Edward, being left regent on the king’s 
going to Flanders, having assembled the parliament, which 
granted him a large subsidy, confirmed king John’s two 
charters by an authentic act, which the king put the great 
seal to in Flanders. While the king was abroad the Scots re- 
volted, and drove the English out of all their strong places 
in Scotland, leaving them only the single town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. Edward, upon this, returned forthwith to 
England, and met the enemy at Falkirk, where he totally 
routed them, retook all the strong places he had lost, and 
returned to England. This was in 1298. The next year the 
whole kingdom rose, and drove the English once more out 
of Scotland. Edward, enraged at this, entered that king- 
dom a third time, in HUM), and entirely routed the Scotch 
army. Edward refusing to accept their offers of submission, 
the Scots, in despair, offered the sovereignty of their coun- 
try to Boniface VIII. who readily, accepted of it. But Ed- 
ward had so little regard to the pope’s pretensions, that he 
swore if he heard any more of them, he would destroy Scot- 
land from sea to sea: however, at the instance of the king 
of France, he granted the Scots a truce; but, on the expira- 
tion of it., he sent an army into Scotland, which being di- 
vided into three parts to ravage the country, were all routed 
in one day. Having now concluded a peace with France, in 
1303, by which Guienne was restored to Edward, be entered 
Scotland with so numerous an army, that he met with no re- 
sistance, and penetrated to the utmost bounds of the island, 
laying waste the country on all sides, and took Stirling 
castle. At his return into England he publicly imprisoned 
Prince Edward his son, for having committed some outrage 
against the bishop of Litchfield. The Scots, though often 
subdued, revolted again, and were again subdued. Edward, 
upon his return, banished Gaveston, as a corrupter of the 
Prince, and made the Prince swear never to recall him. 
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The Scots again took up arms under Bruce, who attacked 
the carl of Pembroke, the king’s general in Scotland, defeat* 
cd him, and took the carl prisoner; after which he gained 
several other advantages. Edward was now so exasperated 
against the Scots, that he made vast preparations to destroy 
them; but be was seized with a distemper at. Carlisle, and 
died at Burgh upon the Sands, in Cumberland, on Julv 7, 
1307, aged 68 years, having reigned 34 years, 7 months, 
and 20 days. When he was near his end, he advised bis son 
to carry his bones at the bead of bis army, assuring him the 
rebels could never withstand the sight of them. He ordered 
him to send his heart to the Holy Land, with 32,0001. for 
the maintenance of the holy sepulchre, and commanded 
him never to recall Gaveston. The constitution of parlia- 
ment, such as it is at this day, was so well established in his 
reign, that an additional law was made to the great charter, 
which enacted that no tax should be levied on the people 
without the consent of the commons. lie had, by Eleanor 
of Castillo, four sons and nine daughters; but Edward bis 
successor was the only one of his sons who survived him. 
By Margaret, of France, his second wife, he had two sons 
and a daughter. Eleanor his queen died in 1297, in memory 
of whom he erected a .cross wherever her corpse rested in 
the way from Lincolnshire to Westminster. Edward was 
tall, graceful, and majestic; bis constitution was robust and 
vigorous; and bis features were regular and elegant. He ex- 
celled in all those accomplishments which captivate the 
affections of the superficial admirers of exterior perform- 
ances. He distinguished himself above most of his contempo- 
raries, by his activity and skill in equestrian exercises, in the 
sports of the field, and in the manoeuvres of chivalry. His 
address was engaging, and his elegance of manners attracted 
the admiration of those who enjoyed his society. In conver- 
sation he was affable, eloquent, and persuasive ; mingling 
the effusions of pleasantry with the most pertinent observa- 
tions. In private life, lie was a strict observer of the laws of 
honour, and of the dictates of truth. He was a pattern of 
filial piety, a chaste and affectionate husband, a kind though 
vigilant parent, an humane ami friendly master.— “ By his 
ability and courage,” says a model* writer, “he eminently 
contributed to the suppression of an alarming rebellion, 
which had shaken to the centre the throne, of bis imbecile 
father. By bis policy and judgment, bo had imparted 
strength to the government, and vigour to the execution of 
the laws, which, amidst the indolence and neglect of Henry, 
had been rarely enforced. To the laurels acquired in his 
native country, he had added the fame of gallant, exploits in 
the plains of Asia; and had revived among the infidels in 
Palestine the memory of English valour.” ’Flu* same author 
pleasantly remarks, that the strength of his constitution 
appears from his procreative powers ; for his last child was 
begotten after he had entered into his sixty-seventh year.” 
He was celebrated for his judgment, penetration, pru- 
dence, and sagacity. He was so cautious and circumspect, 
that he never brought himself into any dilemma; and pos- 
sessed such presence of mind, that, when by a concurrence 
’ of unavoidable and disastrous circumstances he was involved 
in any difficulty, he never failed to extricate himself with 
equal honour and address. Ilis noble achievements in Pa- 
lestine, France, Wales, and Scotland, pronounce him an 
accomplished general ; nor was he less distinguished for his 
legislative capacity. His merit as a legislator procured him 
the appellation of the Justinian of England; for, not to 
mention the many excellent statutes which were promul- 
gated during his reign, he reformed the administration of 
justice, and ascertained the proper limits between the 
different courts of judicature; introduced a new and easy 
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method of collecting the public taxes; reduced the extrava- 
gant power of the pope and clergy; and enacted many wise 
and salutary laws for preserving the peace of the kingdom, 
and maintaining order and regularity among his subjects. 
But, whatever his panegyrists may have said, Edward’s cha- 
racter is far from being free from blemish or imperfection. 
There are some vices in the composition of this prince, 
which render his claim to extravagant commendation much 
weaker than that of many other princes. These were, disre- 
gard to justice where his own passions were concerned, an 
immoderate ambition, propensity to despotic acts, and an 
occasional adoption of sentiments of barbarity and revenge. 
These imputations on bis memory are sufficiently proved by 
the genuine narrative of bis reign. 

EDWARD If. king of England, was about 22 years of 
age when be succeeded his father Edward I. and began bis 
reign by recalling Gaveston, a native of Gascony, the dc- 
baucher of bis youth, contrary to bis father’s last command, 
and bis own oath; on whom be heaped numberless favours. 
He married Isabella of France, daughter of Philip the Fair, 
at Boulogne, and appointed Gaveston guardian of the 
realm during bis absence; which so exasperated the barons, 
that they entered into a league to .prevent bis coronation 
upon bis return; but, on bis promising in the next parlia- 
ment to grant them all they could desire, be was crowned 
by the bishop of Winchester, February 24, 1308, when he 
took an oath to preserve the laws, customs, and liberties 
granted to the clergy and people by St. Edward. However, 
Gaveston still governed with an absolute sway, and behaved 
with great insolence* ; which so provoked the lords, that 
they got the parliament to join with them to demand Ga- 
veston’s banishment, which the king finding he could not 
avoid, made him governor of Ireland. However, lie was 
soon recalled; upon which the barons obliged the king to 
place the government in the hands of 21 lords (called or- 
dainers) chosen hv parliament, who banished Gaveston; but 
he was soon recalled, as before. And now several of the 
noblemen, entering into a confederacy, raised forces, and 
marched to York, where the king with his favourite were 
taking their diversions; but upon notice of their approach, 
he left the place. Gaveston was taken some days after in 
Scarborough castle, and, after a hasty trial, beheaded; and 
an accommodation was afterwards effected between the king 
and the barons, and peace restored in 1313. The same 
year the queen was delivered of a son, who was named Ed- 
ward. The Scots taking advantage of the commotions in 
England, drove the English out of their country. On July 
25, 1314, was fought the battle of Bannockburn, in which 
the English army was totally routed, with a dreadful slaugh- 
ter; and the Scots made several incursions into England, 
and ravaged the borders in a terrible manner, till a truce 
was made for two years. Another Avar was upon the 
point of breaking out. between the king and the barons, 
when matters were made up in 1321. In 1323 king Edward 
matched his army into Scotland; but was obliged to retreat 
for want of provisions, and the Scots pursued him, and ra- 
vaged the country to the very walls of York : at last a 
truce was agreed on for thirteen years. The lords, jealous 
of the king, placed a young gentleman, named Hugh Spen- 
cer, about him as a spy, and got him made high-chamberlain; 
but be bad the art of insinuating himself so much into the 
king’s favour, as to be made a confidant, and possessed the 
place of Gaveston in bis heart; and be and bis father, whom 
be made earl of Winchester, bad the whole management of 
nffaiis in their bands: upon which the barons entered into 
a confederacy, levied troops, and then so vigorously peti- 
ioned for the removal of the Spencers, that the king durst 


not refuse their demands; and the parliament passed an act 
for their banishment, which was accordingly put into execu- 
tion. But noAv affairs began to be in a flame again, by 
means of the queen, who having received some affront 
from the governor of Leeds, which belonged to one of the 
associated barons, she spurred the king to revenge against 
the whole body; who having taken the castle of Leeds, 
banged the governor, and then turned his arms against flic 
barons. He took Warwick castle, and some others; and 
then thinking himself strong enough to stand against all op- 
posers, he recalled the two Spencers. Most of the confede- 
rate barons threw' themselves upon the king’s mercy; as to 
those who stood out, many of them were put to death, some 
fled the kingdom, and others w r ere imprisoned, among whom 
Avas Mortimer, whom the Spencers confined in the Tower. 
The earl of Lancaster, with what troops he could raise, re- 
tired into the north, in order to join the Scots ; he was 
taken and beheaded at Pontefract, 9 lords of his party Avere 
executed at York, and others in other parts of the kingdom. 
The Spencers now exercised their exorbitant pOAver Avith- 
out control; and Mortimer, after having been twice con- 
demned, and twice pardoned by the influence of the queen, 
made his escape to France, where the queen soon followed, 
under pretence of bringing about an accommodation be- 
tween her brother and her husband, but Avith a full inten- 
tion to be revenged on the Spencers, who had taken all 
occasions to mortify her; and aftenvards got her son over, 
to do homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, which she had 
persuaded his father to resign to him. Edward sent letter 
after letter, commanding the queen to return with her son; 
but she always made some excuse or other, alt the while 
plotting to dethrone her husband. All the English who 
had taken refuge in France, or had been banished, came 
in to her; among whom Avas Roger Mortimer, who be- 
came her chief counsellor. On Sept. 22, 1326, she em- 
barked with a body of forces, though trusting more to her 
friends in the kingdom. Accordingly she was no sooner 
landed, than several lords joined her with a great number of 
forces; so that the king being deserted by all, concealed 
himself in the abbey of Neath. He had left Spencer the 
father in Bristol, which being soon taken, the old man Avas 
immediately hung up in his armour, without any formality. 
The city of London declared for the queen; and the bishop 
of Exeter, who endeavoured to keep it for the king, Avas be- 
headed by the populace. Prince Edward was now declared 
guardian of the realm; and search being made for the king, 
he was soon found Avhrre he lay concealed, having with 
him only young Spencer, Chancellor Baldock, Simon de 
Reading, and a few domestics, every body else having de- 
serted him. With these the unhappy king Avas conducted 
to Monmouth castle, and the bishop of Hereford Avas sent to 
demand the great seal of him; which he delivered up for 
the queen and prince, to make use of as they thought pro- 
per. The queen, having got the great seal, called a parlia- 
ment in the imprisoned king’s name; hut before it met, she 
caused Spencer to be hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high, and 
Simon de Reading on one 10 feet lower. The parliament 
being met, Jan. 1327, unanimously agreed that the king 
should he dcqiosed, and Edward his son made king in his 
room. The substance of the charge exhibited against him 
was, that he had not governed according to the laws of the. 
land ; in short, that he was found incorrigible, and without 
hopes of amendment. Prince Edward was immediately 
proclaimed king in Westminster Hall, by the name of Ed- 
ward 111. But. the generous young prince vowing he would 
not accept of the crown without his father’s consent, it was 
thought necessary to send commissioners to oblige the king 
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to resign the crown- to his son. The king came out in a 
mourning habit, and fainted away. On his coming to him* 
self, they represented to him the ill consequence that might 
attend his refusal ; upon which he delivered the crown, 
sceptre, and other ensigns of royalty, into their hands, and 
made a formal resignation of the regal authority ; upon 
which Sir Thomas Blount, the high constable, broke his 
staff, and declared all the king's officers discharged. Thus 
ended the reign of Edward II. Jan. 20, 1327, in the 20tli 
year, and 43d of his age. Besides Edward, who succeeded 
him, he had another son, called John of Eltham, and two 
daughters, Joanna, married to David king of Scots, and 
Eleanor, wife of the Duke of Guelder. Edward is said to 
have resembled his father in the accomplishments of his 
person as well as in his countenance; but in other respects 
lie seems to have inherited only the defects of his character; 
for he was cruel and illiberal, without his valour or capacity. 
He had levity, indolence, and irresolution, in common with 
other weak princes ; but the distinguishing foible of his 
character was that unaccountable passion for the reigning 
favourite, to which he sacrificed every other consideration 
of policy and convenience, and at last fell a miserable 
victim. In this reign there was the most terrible earth- 
quake that, bad ever been felt in England, and a dreadful 
famine, which lasted three years, and destroyed a vast 
number of people. During this time, the brewing any 
soit of beer was prohibited on pain of death, that the corn 
which used to he consumed that way might he applied to 
the making of bread. This period is also remarkable for 
tlu; total suppression of the Knights Templars, not only in 
England, hut all over Christendom ; and their estates were 
assigned to the knights of St*. John of Jerusalem, now 
called knights of Malta. This suppression was said to he 
owing to their enormous vices. 

K DWAHD lit. was proclaimed king on Jan. 20, 1327, 
and was crowned oil the 26th at Westminster, being then 
in the 14th year of his age. The beginning of his reign 
gave people room to think they had not changed for the 
better, which was owing to the had administration of the 
queen, who was directed in every tiling by Mortimer, who 
acted more like a sovereign than a subject; and though the 
parliament had appointed 12 regents (luring the king’s mi- 
nority, yet Isabella had seized the government into her own 
bands. King Robert Bruce, thinking to take the advantage 
of Edward’s minority, broke the truce with the English, and 
sent an army of 20,000 men to ravage the country border- 
ing on Scotland. Edward, exasperated at this, marched 
an army of 60,000 men, including the Ilainuultcrs, lately 
brought over; but just as the king was going to head them 
at York, a quarrel arose between the English and Hainault- 
ers, which came to blows, and a great deal of blood was 
spilt. This occasioned their stay at York longer than was 
convenient; and gave the Scots an opportunity of ravaging 
the country, and posting themselves so that the king could 
not come to give them battle. The late king was all this time 
a close prisoner in Kenilworth castle. Ilis harsh treatment 
began to raise compassion in the people, and Henry of Lan- 
caster entertained some thoughts of setting him at liberty. 
To prevent this, Lancaster was discharged, and Sir John 
Maltravers and Sir John Gurney, two men of a brutish dis- 
position, were appointed in his room. They were ordered 
to remove him from Kenilworth to Berkeley castle, where 
they received orders to put him to death, which thy exe- 
cuted in a barbarous manner: they put a pillow on his face, 
to keep him from crying out, thrust a pipe up his fundament, 
that no scar might appear, and through it run a red-hot iron 
into his bowels; in which exquisite torture he expired, after 


he had been deposed about eight months. The wretches 
who perpetrated this horrid murder came to miserable ends; 
Gurney dying abroad by the hands of the executioner, and 
Maltravers perishing in exile. His body was buried in a 
private manner, in the abbey-church at Gloucester, and it 
was given out that he died a natural death. In 1328, the 
young king's marriage with Philippa of Tlainault was solem- 
nized, and the same year a treaty of peace was made with 
Scotland; king Edward renouncing all pretensions to that 
kingdom, and the princess Joanna, bis sister, being given 
to prince David, the king of Scotland's son. Charles, the 
brother of queen Isabella, dying without male issue, Edward, 
as the next heir, sent to demand the crown of France; but 
Philip de Valois, cousin-german to the late kiug, causing 
himself to be crowned, Edward was obliged to let the 
matter lie dormant for the present, and went over to France 
in 1329, to pay homage for Guicnnc and Ponthieu, having 
privately protested beforehand against the homage he was 
.going to pay. Upon his return to England in 1330, the 
conduct of the queen and Mortimer were represented to 
him in such a light, that he caused them both to he seized 
at Nottingham ; then calling a parliament, he told them 
that, with the consent of his subjects, he intended to take 
upon himself the government, though he was not at the 
age prescribed by the law ; to which the parliament readily 
assented. The first thing he did was to seize the extrava- 
gant dower of the queen, amounting to two- thirds of the 
revenue of the crown, and then confined her in the castle 
of Rising for the remainder of her life, which lasted 28 
years; and Mortimer was hanged as a traitor, on the com- 
mon gallows at Tyburn. The same year the king had a 
son born to him, who was named Edward. The ait of 
weaving woollen cloth was about this time brought, from 
Flanders into England, by John Kempe, to whom king 
Edward granted his protection, and invited over fullers, 
dyers, and other artificers belonging to the manufacture, 
which has since proved so advantageous to England. Ed- 
ward now intended to break the dishonourable treaty that 
queen Isabella and Mortimer had drawn him in to make 
with Scotland. lie set Edward Baliol, son of John Baliol, 
whom Edward I. had made king of Scotland, upon the 
throne, and young king David was obliged to fly into France; 
soon after which Baliol was crowned at Ncotie, and did the 
same homage to king* Edward /or Scotland, as his father had 
done to Edward I. The king of England marched an army 
to lay siege to Berwick, which was still in king David’s 
hands. The regent of Scotland marched with a great army 
to its relief, hut Edward met him at Halydou-hill, and in 
a bloody battle, A. D. 1333, entirely routed him; after 
which Berwick surrendered, which Edward annexed for 
ever to the crow'll of England. However, the Scots drove 
Baliol out of the kingdom; upon which Edward marched 
with a numerous army in 133,0, and attacked Scotland bv 
sea and land; whereupon they submitted. Edward returned 
to England, leaving the earl of Athol to command in his 
absence ; who, as he was besieging Kildrummv, was at- 
tacked, defeated, and slain, by Dunbar and Douglas, who 
marched to the relief of the place. This occasioned Edward 
once more to march into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revolted. Then, leaving a small army 
under Baliol, he came hack to England, being now bent 
upon putting his project against France into execution. He 
maintained that the Salic Law, in excluding females, did 
not exclude their male issue ; and he was encouraged in 
his undertaking by Robert d'Artois, whom Philip had dis- 
gusted. In 1337 he called a parliament, chiefly to settle the 
business of the woollen manufacture. He now created his 
4 M 
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eldest son duke of Cornwall, who was the first in England 
■who had the title of Duke ; and ever since the eldest son of 
the king of England is by birth duke of Cornwall. The 
first stop Edward took was to order the duke of Brabant to 
demand the crown of France in his name; at the same time 
making him his lieutenant-general for that kingdom, and 
commanding the French, whom he styled his subjects, to 
obey him. In 1339 he set sail with a considerable fleet, 
and arrived at Antwerp, where he made a long stay, to 
settle some matters of importance. The first campaign was 
not opened till Sept. 1339, which ended without bloodshed. 
The next year Edward took the title of King of France, 
using it in all public acts, and quartered the arms of France 
with his own, adding this motto, Dicu ct mon Droit , God 
and my Right. He soon after obtained a great victory over 
the French at sea; for with a fleet of 300 sail, attacking the 
French fleet of 400, he took or sunk almost all of them. 
However, a truce was agreed on, by the mediation of the 
pope, for three years. Edward also made a truce with 
David for two years, who was returned into Scotland with 
troops from France. Whilst these truces subsisted, Edward 
called a parliament, in which he solemnly confirmed all the 
liberties contained in the great charter, and created jiis son 
Edward, Prince of Wales. In 1346, Edward landed in 
Normandy, with his son, the prince of Wales, who was 
now about 16 years of age; and after ravaging the coun- 
try, encamped at Cressv; and on August 26, 1346, a very 
obstinate and bloody battle was fought, which proved fatal 
to the French. The prince of Wales, young as he was, 
performed wonders. To him the victory was chiefly owing, 
the king hrs father leaving him the honour uf it. Philip was 
wounded in the neck and thigh, and being forced to retire, 
the victory was soon completed. There was slain in this 
battle, the king of Bohemia, who was blind; the earl of 
Alenqon, Philip’s brother; the duke of Loirain; the earls of 
Flanders and Blois; 1500 other eminent noblemen, and 120 
knights; and above SO French standards taken. It is said, 
that in this famous battle the English first made use of can- 
non, then unknown to the French. After this, Edward 
besieged Calais, which held out a year; and he at last re- 
duced it by famine, and then consented to a year’s truce. 
During the siege of Calais, the king of Scots advanced as 
far as Durham at the head of a numerous army; but queen 
Philippa, marching against hyn, defeated him, and took him 
prisoner. King David remained a prisoner eleven years, 
and then was released upon giving 20 hostages to pay 
100,000 marks, at 10,000 a year, till all was paid. A ten 
years' truce was at this time agreed upon between the two 
kingdoms. David died in 1368, and left his crown to 
Robert Stuart liis nephew. Not long after the taking of 
Calais, Edward instituted the most famous order of knight- 
hood in the world, viz. that of the Garter. About the same 
time, the merchants having complained of the depredations 
committed by some Spanish ships on the English coast, Ed- 
ward did not disdain to go in person with some ships, and 
give chase to these corsairs. He took 26 of their large ships, 
sunk some, and dispersed the rest. Philip do Valois dying 
in 1350, left his son his successor, who prolonged the truce 
to 1354, and then to the year following; but it was ill ob- 
served on both sides. When it was near expiring, Edward 
invested the. prince of Wales' with the duchy of Guienne, 
and sent him thither to prosecute the w ? ar; who having ad- 
vanced to the gates of Bourges, upon his return was met 
by the king of France with an army of 66,000 men, near 
Poicticrs; and here a memorable battle was fought, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1356, in which the prince of Wales, notwith- 
standing the vast superiority of the French, gained a com- 


plete victory, and took king John prisoner, with Philip, his 
fourth son. The duke of Bourbon, the constable of France, 
the marshal de Nelse, about 50 other great lords, and 800 
gentlemen, were slain. A truce for two years was Boon after 
agreed on ; and the prince came over to England, bringing 
the captive king along with him, who was treated with the 
greatest respect by all the royal funiily. King John agreed 
upon a treaty with the king of England, in order to recover 
his liberty; but the states of France refused to ratify it: 
upon which Edward, in 1360, went over to France with an 
army of 100,000 men, with an intent to subdue the king- 
dom: but he did not carry his point; for though he ravaged 
the country to the very gates of Paris, yet he could by no 
means draw the dauphin and the regent out to an engage- 
ment; so that his army mouldering away with sickness, and 
tired with fruitless attempts, he consented to a treaty of 
peace, which was signed May 8, 1360, whereby the king of 
France was to pay three millions of crowns of gold for his 
ransom, and the king of England was to hold Guienne, 
Calais town, castles, and territories, and several other places; 
and king John was set at liberty, returned to France, and 
fulfilled the treaty. In 1363, king John came over to Eng- 
land again, about some matters of importance, and was very 
honourably received by king Edward. The kings of Scot- 
land and Cyprus being in England at the same time, Sir 
Henry Picard, citizen and wine merchant of London, enter- 
tained the four kings and their retinues with a magnificent 
feast at his own house. King John died in England, April 
8, following. In 1366, pope Urban V. in a haughty manner, 
demanded the tribute which king John of England obliged 
himself and his successors to pay to the holy see, of which 
there were 30 years due. -But both king ami parliament so 
vigorously opposed this imposition, declaring king John’s 
engagement to be null, as without consent of parliament, 
and contrary to his coronation oath, that the pope thought fit 
to drop it ; and neither Edward nor his successors had any 
more trouble on that head. In 1368, Edward lost his second 
son, Lionel, duke of Clarence. The year following, Charles 
V. of France broke the treaty of Bretagne, and declared 
war against Edward; and the English were so unfortunate as 
to be deprived of all their late acquisitions in France, except 
Calais. However, a truce was concluded between the two 
crowns in 1374. At the beginning of this war queen Phi- 
lippa died. King Edward, now iu his old age, fell in love 
with Alice Perrers, one of the ladies of the bedchamber 
to queen Philippa, of whom he was so fond as to squander 
the public money on her. The parliament obliged him to 
send her away, but he soon recalled her. On June 8, 1376, 
died Edward prince of Wales, the delight of the nation, in 
the 46th year of his age. He was called the Black Prince, 
from his wearing black armour. The parliament attended 
his corpse to Canterbury, where he was interred. He had 
married Joanna, daughter to Edmund carl of Kent, who was 
beheaded by the intrigues of Isabella and Mortimer, at the 
beginning of this reign. By her he left one son, Richard, 
about ten years old, whom the king his grandfather created 
prince of Wales and earl of Chester, designing him for his 
successor. King Edward died at Sheen, June 21, 1377, 
in the 65th year of his age, and 5 1st of his reign, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. This great prince, when 
he drew near his end, saw himself deserted by every body. 
Alice, his favourite, w hen she saw him dying, seized upon 
every thing that was valuable, even to the ring on his finger. 
He had, besides his two sons already mentioned, William, 
who died an infant; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster: 
Edmund, surnamed of Langley, earl of Cambridge, and 
duke of York; William of Windsor, who died young; and 
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Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. He had also 
five daughters. Edward 111. was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of England’s princes, either as a warrior, a law- 
giver, a monarch, or a man. He possessed the courage 
and romantic spirit of Alexander; the penetration, the for- 
titude, the polished manners, of Julius; the magnificence, 
the liberality, the wisdom, of. Augustus Cesar. He was tall, 
majestic, finely shaped, with a piercing eye, and aquiline 
visage. He excelled all his contemporaries in feats of arms 
and personal address; and was courteous, affable, and elo- 
quent. He was a constitutional knight-errant ; and his 
example diffused the spirit of chivalry through the whole 
nation. In imitation of the youthful monarch, who delight- 
ed in tilts and tournaments, every individual betook himself 
to the exercise of arms, every breast glowed with emulation, 
every heart panted with the tnirst of glory; and when betook 
the field, there was not a soldier in his army who did not 
st?rve from sentiment, and fight for reputation. The love of 
glory was certainly the predominant passion of Edward, to 
the gratification of which he did not scruple to sacrifice the 
feelings of humanity, the lives of his subjects, and the inte- 
rests of his country; and nothing could have' induced or 
enabled the people to bear the lpad of taxes with which they 
were encumbered in this reign, but the love and admiration 
of his person, the fame of his victories, and the excellent 
laws and regulations which the parliament enacted with his 
advice and concurrence. In this reign lived the famous 
Dr. John Wickliff, the first celebrated English reformer. 

E'DWARD IV. carl of March, son of Richard duke of 
York, who was slain in the battle of Wakefield, was about 
19 years of age when he was proclaimed king on March 5, 
1461, in the room of Henry V f l.by virtue of an extraordinary 
kind of election; for the carl of Warwick having drawn up 
his troops in St. John’s Fields, and caused the people who 
came out to see them to form a ring, he stood in the middle, 
and asked them with a loud voice, first, whether they would 
have Henry of Lancaster for king? They all cried, “ No, 
no.” Then he demanded of them, whether they would 
have Edward, son of the late duke of York, for their king? 
To which the whole multitude answered with loud acclama- 
tions, expressing their assent. This done, he assembled a 
great council of the nobles and magistrates, in and about 
Loudon, who declared the crown was devolved on Edward, 
and accordingly made him an offer of it, which, with a 
great show of modesty, he accepted. In the beginning of 
his reign he caused a tradesman of London to be executed, 
for saying he would make his son heir to the crown ; mean- 
ing, as he said, his own- house, which had that sign. A few 
days after his proclamation, he put himself at the head of 
an army of 40,000 men, in order to march against queen 
Margaret, whose army was increased to 60,000, and gained 
a complete victory over the queen’s army, in a great battle 
between Caxton and Tewton, in Yorkshire, which was 
fought on Palm Sunday, and continued from morning to 
night, in which it is said near 37,000 lost their lives. He 
then returned to London, where he arrived on June 8, and 
was crowned the 29th. Shortly after, king Edward called a 
arliament, which approved of his coronation, confirmed 
is title, and repealed all the acts which had been made 
against the house of York. Queen Margaret having re- 
ceived succours from France, entered Northumberland, with 
Henry and the prince her son, in 1463: but her army was 
defeated.; and Henry, Margaret, and her son, escaped and 
fled into Scotland. Soon after Edward concluded a truce 
with France, with the duke of Burgundy, and with Scot- 
land. Henry came privately into England, hoping to con- 
ceal himself there, till he should have an opportunity of 


escaping bv sea; but nnbappiW, being discovered, and 

seized at Waddington-hall, in Lancakhire v whilst he was at 
dinner, he was, in an ignominious manner, conducted to 
London, and confined in the Tower. Margaret went over, 
with the young prince, to Rene of Anjou, her father. King 
Edward granted pardon to all Henry’s friends, excepting 
only Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevil. In 1464 the king 
fell desperately in love with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard NVoodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, llc.made 
her his wife, and immediately create^ Sir Richard Wood- 
ville, the queen’s father, earl of Rivers, who soon after was 
made treasurer and high constable of England; and Anthony 
Woodville, his son, was married to the richest heiress in 
England. This marriage displeased the nation, particularly 
the earl of Warwick, who had just concluded a mutch for 
the king with the queen of France’s sister, and who was re- 
solved to use his utmost efforts to depose him. In 1469 he 
fomented an insurrection in Yorkshire, and the malecon- 
tents met the earl of Pembroke with the king’s forces, near 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where a battle was fought, in 
which Pembroke was defeated, and being taken, was be- 
headed by the rebels, with Sir Richard Herbert his brother. 
In Northamptonshire the rebels went in a tumultuous man- 
ner to a mansion house of the earl of Rivers, the queen’s fa- 
ther, seized him, and beheaded him at Northampton. The 
king, no way suspecting Warwick, granted him and his bro- 
ther a commission to raise troops; which they did, and de- 
clared for the rebels. The king hereupon marched against 
them in person; and whilst a negociation was on foot, in or- 
der to an accommodation, the carl of Warwick attacked the 
king’s camp in the night, put them in the utmost confusion, 
and took the king prisoner, who was conducted to Middle- 
ham castle, in Yorkshire: this was in 1470. Edward found 
means to make his escape, by bribing his guaid, and went 
to London ; and now both sides prepared for war. Sir 
Robert Wells went to raise forces in Lincolnshire, and was 
met by the king at Stamford, who routed his whole army, 
and Wells himself was taken and beheaded. Warwick 
and Clarence retired into France, to concert new measures. 
Lewis having furnished the earl of Warwick with money 
and troops, he set sail with the duke of Clarence, landed at 
Dartmouth, and his army was soon increased to 60,000. He 
forthwith proclaimed Henry VI. and marched in pursuit of 
Edward, who fled, and took refuge in Holland ; and then, 
in Oct. 1470, the earl of Warwick released king Henry out 
of the Tower, after a six years’ imprisonment, who was 
solemnly proclaimed on the 14th, as again ascending the 
throne. A parliament was now called, which met on No- 
vember 20, and voted Edward a traitor and usurper, confis- 
cated all his estates, annulled all the acts made in his reign, 
and declared all those to he rebels who had borne arms in 
defence of Edward’s pretended right. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom Edward had fled for protection, having 
furnished him with some money, ships, and men, he landed 
at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, 1471; and, having gained over 
the duke of Clarence, marched to London, and entered the 
city amidst the acclamations of the people. Henry, after a 
seven months’ phantom of sovereignty, was sent again to the 
Tower. On April 14, a fierce battle was fought between 
the king and the earl of Warwick at Barnet, which began 
early in the morning, and continued till noon ; but War- 
wick’s ^rmy being overpowered, was put to the rout, great 
numbers being slain on the spot, with the earl himself, 
and the marquis of Montague, his brother. Queen Mar- 
garet, who, with prince Edward her son, was just arrived 
from France, was very much shocked with the news; and, 
abandoning herself to grief and despair, took sanctuary at 
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the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. But the duke of 
Somerset, the earl of Pembroke, and the other lords, per- 
suading her to try her fortune once more, by putting the 
prince of Wales, her son, at the head of an army, she con- 
sented, and those lords, in a very short time, got together a 
great number of troops. The king marched against them; 
and, coining up with them at Tewkesbury, where they en- 
trenched themselves, eight days after the battle of Barnet, 
entered their camp, and entirely routed them with a terri- 
ble slaughter. The % queen, the prince of Wales, and the 
duke of Somerset, were taken : the last was beheaded ; the 
prince, then 18 years old, was stabbed to death in cold 
blood; and queen Margaret was imprisoned in the Tower, 
where she remained till 1475, and was ransomed by Lewis 
XI. for 50,000 crowns. As to Henry VI. he was murdered 
in the Tower, in the 50th year of his age. The king, not 
content with the severity he had exercised against the Lan- 
castrian party, completed the tragedy in 1478, by the death 
of his own brother, the duke of Clarence; being instigated 
thereto by the queen, the duke of Gloucester, and the rest 
of Clarence’s enemies. And now Edward gave himself up 
to his pleasures, in which he* was extravagantly profuse, 
which put him upon extorting money from his subjects by 
very cruel methods. He was seized with a violent fever, 
which carried him oft' on April 9, 1483, in the 4‘2d year 
of his age, and 23d of his reign. He had a great many 
mistresses, among whom was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen 
of London. By his queen Elizabeth he had Edward prince 
of Wales, who succeeded him ; Richard, duke of York ; 
Elizabeth, who was married to king Henry VII. ; Cicely, 
married to lord Wells; Anne, married to Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who was a nun; Mary, who died 
unmarried ; and Catharine, whose husband was William 
Courtney, lord of Devonshire. Edward was a prince of the 
most elegant person and insinuating address; endowed with 
the utmost fortitude and intrepidity; possessed of uncommon 
sagacity and penetration ; but., like all his ancestors, was 
brutally cruel and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and 
rapacious, without one liberal thought, without one senti- 
ment of humanity. 

E' DWARD V. then about 12 years old, was proclaimed 
immediately after the death of his father, though he was 
never crowned; being deposed by his uncle Richard duke of 
Gloucester, who got himself to be proclaimed king, June 20, 
1483, and afterwards procured the murder of his nephews, 
Edward V. and Richard duke of York, by two ruffians, who 
rushing into their chamber in the Tower, stifled them in their 
beds, and then buried them under the staircase. This, sir 
James Tyrrel, whom Richard had made governor of the 
Tower for this purpose, confessed at his execution in the next 
reign. However, as it was an opinion implicitly received, 
that the bodies had been removed, by Richard’s orders, to 
consecrated ground, their bones lay undiscovered till the 
reign of (Charles II. by whose orders they were put into a 
marble urn, and deposited among the monuments of the royal 
family, in the chapel of Henry VII. with a Latin monumental 
inscription on it, of which the following is a translation: 
“ Here lie the remains of Edward V. king of England, and 
of Richard duke of York. These unhappy brothers, who 
were shut up in the Tower, and there smothered with pillows, 
by order of their perfidious uncle, Richard, the' usurper of 
the throne, were privately and indecently buried. Their 
much-desired bones, diligently and often sought for in vain, 
(July 17, 1674, one hundred and ninety-one years after their 
death,) were dug up in the ruins of a staircase, which formerly 
led to the chapel of the White Tower, and known by most 
undoubted tokens. The most compassionate king Charles II. 


pitying their severe fate, thought fit to order these most un- 
fortunate princes this place among the monuments of their 
forefathers; in the year of our Lord 1678, and the 30th of 
liis reign.” Edward V. reigned 2 months and 12 days. 

EDWARD VI. the only son of Henry VIII. by his queen 
Jane Seymour, succeeded his father at the age of nine years 
and three months, and was a prince of excellent quali- 
ties. He was proclaimed January 31, 1547, by the name of 
Edward VI. and was crowned Feb. 20. The late king had 
appointed a regency during his minority, which was fixed 
to his 18th year. The regency being met, thought proper 
to choose a president, with the title of Protector of the 
Realm, and Governor to the King, who was to do nothing 
without the consent of the majority. The choice fell upon 
the earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle, who was afterwards 
made duke of Somerset. In this reign many learned re- 
formers took refuge in England, on whom king Edward be- 
stowed pensions. In 1553, the young king fell into a con- 
sumption, and died July 6, being in the 16th year of his 
age, having reigned six years, five months, and nine days. 
He was a prince of fine accomplishments. He kept a jour- 
nal, which is preserved in the British Museum, in which lie 
regularly entered all the important transactions of his reign. 
He was remarkably pious, and continued firmly attached to 
those principles of the Reformation which he had imbibed 
while young, and which made a great progress in his reign. 
He confirmed his father’s grants of Christ's and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospitals, and founded Bridewell and St. Thomas’s 
hospitals. He also founded several schools, which were 
mostly endowed out of the church lands. Edward is cele- 
brated by historians for the beauty of his person, the sweet- 
ness of his disposition, and the extent, of his knowledge. 
By the time he had attained his 16th year he understood 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages; 
he was versed in the sciences of logic, music, natural philo- 
sophy, and master of all the theological disputes; insomuch, 
that the famous Hieronymus Cardamus, in his return from 
Scotland, visiting the English court, was astonished at the 
progress lie had made in learning, and afterwards extolled 
him in his works as a prodigy of nature. Notwithstanding 
these, encomiums, he seems to have bail an ingredient of 
bigotry in his disposition, which would have rendered him 
very troublesome to those of tender consciences, who might 
have happened to differ from him on religious principles: 
nor can we reconcile either to his boasted humanity or pe- 
netration, his consenting to the death of his uncle, who had 
served him faithfully, unless we suppose he wanted resolu- 
tion to withstand the importunities of his minister, and was 
deficient in that vigour of mind, which often exists inde- 
pendent of learning and culture. 

EDWY succeeded Edred in 958, and was no sooner on 
the throne than he commanded Dunstan, who had been 
treasurer to the late king, to give an account of the money 
entrusted to him. Dunstan refused to obey, alleging the 
money had been expended for pious uses. The king’s coun- 
cil were not for pushing this affair any farther, for fear of the 
people, who had a high notion of Dunstan’s sanctity, and 
an extravagant veneration for the monks and their religious 
houses ; so that they branded every one who spoke against 
them as impious and profane. However, to mortify the 
abbot, the monks were turned out of the benefices they had 
inyaded, and the secular priests restored. Upon this the 
monks vented the most bitter invectives imaginable. Dun- 
stan, who was supposed to be the chief author of these cla- 
mours, was banished, or, as some say, voluntarily retired 
to a monastery in Flanders. And now the monks with all 
their might cried down the government of the young king, 
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and represented him as the most impious of men. This soon 
occasioned an insurrection in Mercia; and Edgar, the king’s 
brother, headed the revolters ; and, having secured that 
part of the country, he marched into Northumberland and 
East Anglia, where the Danes (always glad of a disturbance 
among the English) joined them. Edwy was unprepared to 
quell this rebellion, not imagining it was in the power of the 
monks to do so much mischief, and knowing that neither the 
people nor his brother had any just cause of complaint. 
Such, however, was the event, that he could only keep 
Wessex, which preserved its fidelity to him, and was forced 
to deliver up all the rest, of which Edgar was at length 
chosen the head, with the title of king of Mercia. Edwy 
did not long survive this partition ; for being vexed at being 
deprived of his dominions, and that the monks had thus got 
the better of him, he fell into a deep melancholy, which put 
an end to his life, after he had reigned a little above four 
years. He was buried at Winchester. 

E' BYSTONE, or Eddystonc Rocks , in the English Channel, 
so called from the great variety of contrary sets of the tide 
or current which prevail near them. They are situated nearly 
S. S. W. from the middle of Plymouth Sound, distant from 
the port about 14 miles. As they lie nearly in the direction 
of vessels coasting up and down the Channel, they were very 
dangerous, and ships were sometimes wrecked on them, 
before the lighthouse was established here. They are so 
exposed to the swells of the ocean, from all the south- 
western points of the compass, that the heavy seas break on 
them with inconceivable fury. Sometimes, after a storm, 
when the sea is to all appearance perfectly smooth, the 
under current meeting the slope of the rocks, the sea beats 
upon them in a terrific and magnificent manner, and even 
rises above the light-house, overtopping it, for the instant, 
with a canopy of frothy wave. The present lighthouse is 
nearly 80 feet high, and has withstood the most violent 
storms, without sustaining the smallest injury. It was 
completed by Mr. Smcaton in 1774. The building, to the 
height of 33 feet from the foundation, is a solid mass of 
stones, ingrafted into each other ; above this are four 
rooms, one over the other, and at the lop a gallery and 
lantern. Its distance from the Ram Head, the nearest 
point of land, is 12 miles. J.on. 4. 24. W. lat. 50. 8. N. 

To EEK, v. a . [iaca/t, Sax.] to make bigger by the addition 
of another piece; to supply any deficiency, sometimes includ- 
ing the idea of botching; used with the particle out. 

EEL, s. [cel, Sax.] in Natural History, a fish of the ser- 
pentine kind, which lives in muddy places. 

EF FABLE, a. [effabilis, Lat.] expressive; utterable; that 
may be spoken. 

To EFFA'CE, v. a . [ effacer , Fr.] to destroy any painting; 
to spoil the form of any piece of carving; to blot out; to 
destroy all marks or traces of a thing from the mind. 

EFFECT, s. [cffectus, Lat.] that which is produced by an 
operative cause ; a consequence; advantage; profit or service. 
In the plural, goods, furniture, or moveables. 

To EFFECT, v. a . [officio, Lat.] to bring to pass ; to 
attempt with success; to produce as a cause, or by the ap- 
plication of power; to achieve; to accomplish. 

EFFEGT1BLE, a. that may be produced, done, or per- 
formed; practicable; feasible. 

EFFE'CTIVE, a. having the power to produce an effect; 
proper for action; efficacious; effectual; operative; activo. 

EFFECTIVELY, ad . with power; powerfully; really; 
entirely; efficiently; actively; efficaciously; effectually. 

EFFECTLESS, a . without effect; without causing any 
change or alteration by the application of power; without 
producing any effect; impotent; useless; unmeaning. 


EFFECTOR, I. [Lat.] one who produces any effect; one 
who is the cause of a thing; a maker; a creator. 

EFFECTUAL, a. [i effectuel , Fr.] producing the object, 
end, or design for which it is intended; powerful; operative; 
efficacious. Synon. With respect to these two words, that 
of efficacious seems not so powerful as that of effectual . The 
first gets the better of most obstacles ; the lust, of all. By 
an efficacious remedy we put an effectual stop. 

EFFECTUALLY, ad. in such a manner as to produce the 
end for which it is applied; effectually; actively. 

To EFFECTUATE, v. a. [effectuer, Fr.] to bring to pass; 
to accomplish ; to fulfil ; to achieve. 

EFFEMINACY, s. the acting like a woman; softness; 
unmanly delicacy; or want of those qualities which distinguish 
and become a man. Lasciviousness. 

EFFEMINATE, a. [effeminatus, Lat.] void of the qualities 
which distinguish and adorn the male sex; acting or behaving 
like a woman; voluptuous, or luxurious. 

To EFFE'MINATE, v.a.[i^>9»tno, Lat.] to make womanish; 
to emasculate; to Aveaken. Neutcrly, to grow womanish. 

EFFEMINATELY, ad. in an effeminate manner; volup- 
tuously. Weakly; softly. By womanish arts. 

EFFEMINATION, s. the quality or cause of rendering a 
person womanish ; the state of one emasculated. 

To EFFERVESCE, ef-fer-vess, v. a. [ offer resco , Lat.] to 
grow warm, to produce heat by fermentation, or the motion 
of the particles of a body among themselves. 

EFFERVESCENCE, s. [from efferrro , Lat.] the produc- 
tion of heat by intestine motion. Among Chemists, it is that, 
intestine motion, excited in various fluids, either by the mix- 
ture of fluids with others of a different nature, or by dropping 
salts or powders of various kinds into fluids. 

EFFETE, a. [ejffatus, Lat.] barren; worn out with age. 

EFFICACIOUS, a. [efficax, Lat.] producing the effect or 
end intended; powerful to produce consequences. 

EFFICACIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to produce 
the effect or end intended; effectually; powerfully. 

EFFICACY, s. [from efficax , Lat.] the power of producing 
the end or effect intended ; production of intended conse- 
quences. Applied to speech, persuasion. 

EFFI CIENCY, or EFFICIENCY, 5 . [from officio, , Lat.] 
the act of producing effects in things or persons; agency. 

EFFICIENT, s. [from officious , I/at.] a cause; one that 
makes or causes things to be what they arc; one who effects. 

EFFl'ClENT, a. [officious, Lat.] having the power to pro- 
duce or cause alteration or change in things, cither by alter- 
ing the qualities, or introducing new ones; causing effects. 

To EFFI'GIATE, v. a. [effigio, Lat.] to form in semblance; 
to image. 

EFFIGY, s. [effigies, Lat.] the resemblance or represen- 
tation of any thing drawn, painted, or carved. An idea, 
applied to the mind. 

EFFINGHAM , a village in Surrey, 12 miles N. E. of 
Guildford. It was once, according to traditidto, a popu- 
lous town, containing 16 churches. There are proofs of 
its having been a much larger place; for wells, and cavities 
like cellars, have been frequently found in the neighbouring 
fields and woods ; and in the church are .ome ancient stalls 
and monuments. 

EFFLORESCENCE, or EFFLORE'SCF.NCY, [from 
effioresco, Lat.] in Botany, a production of .flowers. In 
Natural History, an excrescence in form of flowers. In 
Medicine, a breaking out of some humours, &c. in the 
skin; as in the measles, and the like. 

EFFLORESCENT, a. [ offioroscens , Lat.] shooting out 
in the shape of flowers. In Medicine, appearing in pimples, 
or other eruptions on the skin. 

4 N 
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EFFLU'ENCE,*. [from effluo , Lat.] that which flows from 
some other principle. 

EFFLU VIA, or EFFLU'VIUM, s. [from effluo , Lat.] the 
small particles continually emitted by, or flowing from, a 
body, which though they do not sensibly decrease the body 
itself, have perceptible effects on the senses. 

EFFLUX, s. [. ejfluxus , Lat.] the act of flowing out; effusion ; 
spreading ; or the visible effect of some cause ; that which 
flows from something else; an emanation. 

To EFFLU'X, v. a . [ effluo , Lat.] to flow from; to move in 
succession. 

EFFLIJ'XION, s. [effluxum, Lat.] that which flows out; 
effluvium; emanation. The action of flowing out. 

To KFFO'RCE, v. a. [ cfforccr , Fr.] to force ; to break 
through by violence; to violate by force; to strain. 

EFFORMATION, s. [from efformo t Lat.] the act of giving 
form to, or making. 

E'FFOllT, s. [effort, Fr.] a struggle; a laborious or vehe- 
ment exertion of power; a strain. 

EF FO SS ION, s. [from effodio, Lat.] the act of digging 
from the. ground; deterration. 

EFFRO'NTERY, s. [effrontcrie, Fr.] an immodest and 
undaunted boldness, by which a person is capable of under- 
taking any action, including the idea of impudence and daring. 
Shamelessness; contempt of reproach. 

To EFFU'LGK, v. n. [effulgeo, Lat.] to send forth lustre 
or effulgence. 

EFFU'LGKNCE, s. [from effulgeo , Lat.] splendour, or a 
glorious degree of light; lustre; brightness; clarity. 

EFFU'LGENT, a. [effulgent, Lat.] shining with a super- 
lative degree of light or splendour; luminous; bright. 

EFFUMABl'LITY, s. [from f tonus , Lat.] the quality of 
flying away, or vapouring in fumes. 

To EFF U SE, v. a. [from effitsus , Lat.] to pour out; to spill ; 
to shed. 

KFFU'SION, s. [effusio, Lat.] the act of pouring out, spil- 
ling, or shedding; waste; the act of uttering or pronouncing 
with fluency; profusion, or generous giving. Figuratively, 
the thing poured out. 

EFFU'SIVK, a. pouring out; dispersing. 

EFT, s. [('feta. Sax.] called likewise evet and newt; a small 
kind of animal, having four feet and a long tail, resembling 
the lizard, or crocodile, and to be found in watery places. 

EFTSOO'NS, ad. [eft and soon , Sax.] soon afterward; in 
a short time; again. Obsolete. 

EGBERT , king of Wessex, became monarch of Eng- 
land by the conquest of the other kingdoms, in the. year 827 
or 828. Before the reduction of the heptarchy, lie sub- 
dued the Britons in Cornwall, and also those of Vendosia, 
which was one of the three kingdoms into which Wales 
was divided. After he was crowned king of England, 
(being the first.) he reigned in peace for some time. In 
833, the Danes arrived at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, witli 
35 vessel*, and, meeting with no opposition, furiously 
ravaged the country. Egbert marched against them, and 
was entirely defeated, after a long and bloody battle; and 
Egbert himself narrowly escaped; by the favour of a dark 
night. In 835, another body of Danish pirates landed near 
Heng8ton-hill, in Cornwall, over whom Egbert gained an 
entire victory. Egbert reigned in all 37 years as king of 
Wessex only; 7 years as monarch, or chief of the seven 
kingdoms ; and 10 years as real monarch, or king of all 
England. He died in 838, and was buried at Winchester. 

To EGE'ST, v . a. [ egero , Lat.] to throw out food at the 
natural vents. 

EGE'STION, s. [ egestus , Lat.] the act of throwing out 
digested food at the natural vents. 


EGG, s. [oeg, Sax.] in Natural History, a part formed in 
the females of certain animals, which under a shell, more or 
less spherical, includes the young of the same species. 

To EGG, v . a. [ tggian , Sax.] to incite; to instigate; to 
induce a person to prosecute an action with vigour.. 

E'GLANTINE,*. [esglantier, Fr.] a kind of rose; the brier, 
and more especially the sweetbrier. 

E'GOTISM,s. [from ego, Lat.] a fault committed in writing 
or discourse, including too frequent and ostentatious an use 
of the pronoun ego, or I; too frequent mention of a person's 
self in writing or conversation. 

EGOTIST,*. [from ego, Lat. I] one who often repeats the 
word I; a person who mentions himself too frequently, and 
with ostentation. 

To E'GOTIZE, v. n . to mention one’s self too frequently 
and too ostentatiously. 

EGREGIOUS, a. [eg r eg i us, Lat.] somewhat .above the 
common or ordinary run; remarkable; worthy of notice, 
or extraordinary either in a good or bad sense, but gene- 
rally in a bad one. 

EGUE'GIOUSLY, ad. better or worse than ordinary; 
uncommonly better or worse; prodigiously; extremely. 

E'GREMONT , a town of Cumberland, with a market on 
Saturday, seated on the river Eben, 5 miles S.S. K. of White- 
haven, and 280 N.W. of London. Population 1741. 

E'GIIKSS, s. [egressus, Lat.] passage out of a place; liberty 
to go out. In Astronomy, the passage of the inferior planet 
Mercury or Venus, from off the Sun's disk. When the planet 
begins to leave the disk, it is called the beginning of the egress; 
when its centre is going off, the central egress; and when it 
leaves the sun entirely, the total egress. 

KGRK'SSION, s. [egressio, Lat.] the act of coming out. 

E'GRET, ,v. a fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. 

EGRE'TTE, s. [Fr.] an ornament of ribbons, worn by ladies 
on the front of their hair. 

EGYPT, a country of Africa, about 500 miles in length, 
and from 1G0 to 250 in breadth. It is bounded on the S. by 
Nubia; on the W. by the Deserts of Barca, Fezzun, &e. on 
the N.by the Mediterranean; and on the E. by the Red Sea 
and the isthmus of Suez. This country, so famous in history, 
seems not to have an extent proportionable to the pompous 
description which the ancients have given of its having 
contained 20,000 towns, or cities, and several millions of 
inhabitants, and of its nncumt kings keeping armies of 
300,000 men, and executing those prodigious works, the 
pyramids, the labyrinth, the immense grottos of Thebais; 
the obelisks, temples, and pompous palaces ; the Lake 
Moeris, and the vast canals, &c. ; but when we consider the 
amazing fertility of the soil, enriched, as it has always been, 
by the overflowing of the Nile, and its high state of cultiva- 
tion, these accounts seem more probable. Egypt has been 
ever noted for its plenty of corn; and when the dearth was 
in all lands, in the days of Jacob, in the land of Egypt 
there was bread ; and all countries came thither to buy 
corn. Except in our winter months, the heat is oppressive 
to all who are not accustomed to it, and they are generally 
visited by the plague about once in seven years. The 
winds are sometimes of such extreme heat and aridity, that 
their influence proves mortal. During the time they last, the 
streets are deserted, and the inhabitants are almost blinded 
by drifts of sand, which are so subtile, that they insinuate 
th^piselves into the closets and cabinets. No country in the 
world is better furnished with corn, rice, flesh, fish, sugar, 
fruits, and vegetables, than Egypt. It is divided into the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower; the last comprehends the Delta, 
which produces oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, 
cassia, and plantains, in great plenty. The animals found 
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in Egypt are hyenas, antelopes, apes with the head like a 
dog s, camels, black cattle, fine horses, and large asses, 
crocodiles, the cameleon, the ichneumon ; ostriches, eagles, 
hawks, pelicans, and water-fowl of various kinds. The 
ibis, which resembles a duck, and was deified by the an- 
cient Egyptians, on account of its destroying serpents and 
noxious insects, is not now found here. They have a ser- 
pent here, called the cerastes, or horned viper, the bite of 
which is mortal to those who have not the secret of guard- 
ing against it. The practice of charming, alluded to in 
Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. Ecclcs. x. 11. and Jcrem. viii. 17. appears 
still to prevail here. Egypt was long, and is still, nominally, 
under the dominion of the Porte, but tbe present pacha, 
Mchcmet Ali, governs as an independent sovereign, and has 
even levied war against the Grand Seignior, whom he com- 
pelled to cede to him, Syria, provinces in Asia Minor, and 
Crete. Under him are inferior governors in the several 
parts of the country. Those in Upper Egypt arc generally 
Arabs, who pay tribute to the Grand Signor, and make 
presents to 1 1 <* pacha, who has greatly lessened their 
power, having introduced European arts, and particu- 
larly the European military discipline into his extensive do- 
minions. The present population of Egypt is computed at 
‘2,500,000. The inhabitants are composed of four different 
races of people; the 'lurks, the Arabs, tbe Cophts, who arc 
descended from the first Egyptians, which became Chris- 
tians; and the Mamlouks, who were originally Circassian 
and Mingrelian slaves, but being the only military force, 
were the real masters of the country, till 1811, when the 
race was nearly extirpated by assassination, by the con- 
trivance of the pacha. The governors of the country arc 
Mohammedans; but the Cophts, Greeks, and Latins, are 
Christians of different sec ts; and in the great towns are num- 
bers of Jews. A considerable trade was carried on here in 
East-India commodities, till the Portuguese found the way 
to Asia round the Cape of Good Hope. However, the mer- 
chants visit the harbours in the Mediterranean, and import 
and export several sorts of merchandise; and, from other 
parts, the natives get elephants’ teeth, gold dust, musk, 
civet, ambergris, and coffee. The gold dust is brought 
from Negroland to Fez and Morocco, and thence to Cairo, 
in caravans, over immense deserts. The commodities which 
the merchants purchase here are coffee, senna, cassia, rhu- 
barb, sal ammoniac, myrrh, saffron, salt-petre,- aloes, opium, 
indigo, sugar, sandal-wood, dates, cotton cloth, <Xrc. The 
largest of the pyramids takes up eleven acres of ground; 
and is, as well as the others, built upon a rock. The ex- 
ternal part is chiefly of large square stones, of unequal 
sizes, and its perpendicular height is 461 feet. In their 
vicinity, are catacombs, wherein are mummies, or embalmed 
dead bodies, which are three or four thousand years old. 
The complexion of the Egyptians is tawny, and the farther 
south the darker, insomuch that those on the confines of 
Nubia are almost black. They are mostly an indolent peo- 
ple, especially the richer sort, who spend much of the day 
in drinking coffee, smoking tobacco, and sleeping; and 
these arc said to be ignorant, proud, and ridiculously vain. 
M. Denon says, “The houses of Upper Egypt are vast 
dove-cots, in which the owner reserves only a chamber for 
himself, and there he lodges with the hens, chickens, &c . 
exposed to all the devouring insects which beset those 
animals. To catch these insects occupies his day; and the 
texture of his skin braves their bite at night.'* In 1798, the 
French, with an army of 40,000 men, under Bonaparte, 
took possession of this country, after a feeble resistance 
from the natives; but, on the 8tli of March, 1801, a British 
army effected a landing, and after some sharp conflicts, 


(especially the battle of the Hist of March, in which the 
brave Abercrombie was mortally wounded,) succeeded in 
bringing the French, under general Menou, to capitulate 
for the evacuation of the country. The commerce , of the 
country is rapidly increasing. Cairo is the capital. 

EIDER-DOWN, s. the down of the Gothland duck, 
called eider , which is remarkably fine, and in such high 
esteem for its warmth when used in the lining of certain 
apparel, as to be sotd at a very high price. 

EIGH, interj. a sudden expression of delight. 

EIGHT, a. [this word and its compounds is pronounced 
like ait; cahta , Sax.] a number consisting of twice four. 

EIGHTEE'N, a. a number consisting of ten and eight 
units added together; twice nine, or thrice six. 

EIGHTEE NTH, s . the ordinal of eighteen. 

EI GHTFOLD, a. eight times the number or quantity. 

EIGHTH, a. the ordinal of eight. 

EI'GHTHLY, ad, in the eighth place. 

EI GHTIETH, a. the ordinal of eighty. 

EI'GHTSCOUE, a. eight times twenty, or 160. 

El'GHTY, s. a number consisting of eight times ten. 

EIGNE, aine, a, [aisne, Fr.] in Law, the elder, or first- 
born. Not alienable ; entailed. 

El'S EL, s. [m/7, Sax.] vinegar; verjuice; any acid. An 
old word. 

EITHER, pron. [r rgthcr , Sax.] one or other of two 
persons indifferently ; both, or each. Any one of a cer- 
tain or indefinite number. Adverbially, and in distribution, 
to distinguish between two or more things, with or; some- 
times it stands for or. 

To EJACULATE, t>. a. [cjacitlor, Lat.] to dart out; to 
shoot. Neuterlv, to breathe a short occasional prayer. 

EJACULATION,*, in its primary sense, the act of tin owing 
or darting out. Figuratively, an occasional, extemporary, 
short, and pious prayer. 

EJACULATORY’, «. suddenly darted out; expressed in 
short, abrupt, or unconnected sentences. 

To EJECT, r. a. [ cjicio, Lat.] to throw, cast, or dart out 
with force. Figuratively, to expel or drive from a place or 
possession ; to drive away with hatred ; to exclude, fling 
away, or nject. 

EJECTION, s. [rjcctiv, Lat.] the act of expelling or 
driving from a place or possession. In Medicine, a dis- 
charge made by vomit, stool, or any emunctory. 

EJECTMENT, s. expulsion. In Law, a writ by which 
any inhabitant of a house, or tenant of an estate, is com- 
manded to depart. 

EJULA'TION, s . [cjulatio, Lat.] an outcry of affecting 
and penetrating grief; lamentation; moan; wailing. 

EKE, ad. [cue. Sax.] likewise; also; besides. Obsolete. 

To ELA BORATE, v. a. [cLiboro, Lat.] to produce with 
difficulty and labour. To exalt or improve the nature of 
a thing by successive changes or improvements. 

ELA BORATE, a . [elaboratus, Lat.] finished with great 
elegance and labour; performed with much patience and dili- 
gence. 

ELA BORATELY', ad. in such a manner as to bespeak 
elegance, owing to pains and diligence; la* oriously. 

ELABORATION, s . the improving or exalting the nature 
of a thing by successive changes and alterations; the pro- 
ducing with great care and industry. 

To ELA'NCE, v. a. [dancer, Fr.] to dart; to throw out. 

To ELA'PSE, v. n. [from elupsus , Lat.] to slip; or pas? 
without notice or improvement, applied to time. 

ELA'STIC, or ELA'STICAL, a. [from t'Xuu, Gr.j having 
the property of returning to its own form or shape, after 
having lost it by some external force; springing. 
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ELASTICITY, s. a property in bodies, by which they 
return forcibly, and of their own accord, to the same dimen- 
sions or form they were of before compression. 

ELATE, a . [ flatus , Lat.] flushed, puffed up, or haughty, 
on account of success. 

To ELATE, v. a. to puff up, or make one proud with 
praise, prosperity, or success; to exalt or heighten. 

ELATE'RIUM, s. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, an inspissated juice, 
violently purgative, procured from the wild cucumber. 
Also any purging medicine, but particularly one which 
operates by violence. 

ELATION, s. haughtiness, or pride, occasioned by 
success. 

ELBE, a large river of Germany, which rises in the 
S. E. part of Jaucr, in Silesia, takes a southerly course 
through part of Bohemia, and turning N. W. it enters 
Saxony and Brandcuburgh, passing by Pernau, Dresden, 
Magdeburgh, &c. and divides Lunenburgh from Mecklen- 
burgh, and Bremen from Holstein. It then passes oil to 
Hamburgh and Gluckstadt, and falls iuto the German 
Ocean at Cuxhaven, in about lat. 54. 3. N. 

E LBOW, $ . [ elboga , Sax.] the joint or bending of the arm 
next below the shoulder. Figuratively, any bending or angle. 
To be at the elbow , to be near. 

To ELBOW, v. a . to push with the elbow. Figuratively, 
to struggle for room ; to encroach upon. Neuterly, to jut out 
in angles. To clash ; to justle, 

E'LBOWCHAIll, s. a chair with arms to support the 
elbows. 

E'LBOWRQOM, s. room to stretch out the elbows. 
Figuratively, freedom from restraint or confinement. 

ELI), s. [eald, Sax.] old age; decrepitude. 

E'LDER, [the comparative of eld , now corrupted to o/d] a. 
one who surpasses another in years; one who is born before, 
or who survives, another. 

ELD Kit, s. [dlasn, Sax.] in Botany, the name of a tree. 
The inm r bark is by some esteemed good for dropsies; the 
leaves are outwardly used for the [dies and inflammations, and 
form an ointment. The flowers are inwardly used to expel 
wind; and, when made into an ointment, used outwardly as 
a cooler. The berries are esteemed cordial, and useful in 
hysteric disorders. 

ELDERLY, a. hearing the marks of old age; advanced 
in years, yet short of positive old age. 

F/LDERS, s. (plural) persons whose age gives them a 
claim to honour and respect ; those who are born before 
others ; ancestors. Among the Jews, the rulers of the 
people; answering to the word senator among the Romans. 
In the New Testament, such of the clergy as had some 
authority in the church on account of their years. 

ELDERSHIP, s. a claim founded on being born before 
another; seniority; primogeniture. A presbytery. 

ELDEST, a. [the superlative of old , which is compared 
thus, old, elder, eldest] exceeding others in years; born before 
others; the oldest; having right of primogeniture. 

ELEC A M PANE, s. a plant which Botanists rank among 
the star-worts. It is reckoned a stomachic, alexipharmic, 
and sudorific; and therefore prescribed in crudities of the 
stomach, the cough, asthma, plague, and other contagious 
diseases. Externally, it is recommended against the itch, 
convulsions, and rheumatism. 

To ELE'CT, v. u. [from elcctus , Lat.] to choose a person 
for the discharge of some post or office; to take in preference 
to others. In Divinity, applied by some divines to signify 
choice made of some persons by the Deity as objects of his 
favour and mercy. 

ELE'CT, a. [ electus , Lat.] chosen ; taken by preference 


from other things proposed as objects of choice; chosen to 
supply an office or place, but not yet in possession. 

ELECTION, s. [e/ccfio, Lat.] the act of choosing a per- 
son from other competitors, to discharge any office or employ ; 
choice. Figuratively, the power of choosing; the privilege of 
electing a person to discharge an employ; the ceremony of a 
public choosing of a person to discharge an employ. • 

ELE'CT! Y r E, a. exerting the power of choice; regulated, 
bestowed, or conferred, by free choice, or votes. 

ELE'CTIVELY, ad. by choice; with preference of one to 
another. 

ELECTOR, s. one who has a vote in the choice of an 
officer; a prince who had a vote in the choice of the emperor 
of Germany. 

ELE'CTORAL, a. having the title, dignity, and privilege 
of an elector. 

ELECTORATE, s. the territory, dominion, or government 
of an elector. 

ELECTEE, or KLE'CTRtJM, s. [elcctrum, Lat.] amber; 
which, having the quality, when warmed by friction, of 
attracting bodies, gave to one species of attraction the 
name of electricity , and to the bodies that so attract, the 
epithet of electric . A mixed metal. 

ELECTRIC, or ELECTRICAL, a . attractive without 
magnetism; produced by an electric body. 

ELECTRICITY, s. in Physiology, is that property of 
certain bodies, whereby, after being rubbed, excited, or 
heated in some particular degree, they acquire the power 
of attracting and repelling other remote bodies ; and fre- 
quently of emitting sparks and streams of light. 

To ELECTRIFY, v. a. to communicate or endue with 
electric virtue. 

ELECTUARY, s, [ vlectuarium , Lat.] a medicinal compo- 
sition made to the consistence of a conserve. 

ELEEMO SYNARY, a. [from i\er)fio<rvyrj f Gr.] living upon 
alms; depending upon charity. Given in charity. 

ELEGANCE, or ELEGANCY, *. [degantia, Lat.] a 
symmetry of parts, which rather soothes than pleases, and 
carries with it rather the idea of neatness than beauty. 

ELEGANT, a. [ elegans , Lat.] pleasing or causing pleasure 
by meaner beauties; neat; nice. Synox. Gen ted, implies 
something above the common run; elegant means beautiful 
without grandeur. By a house genteelly furnished is under- 
stood a house containing every necessary, good and credi- 
table; by elegantly furnished is meant genteelly , and in such 
a manner as to please without elevation. 

ELEGANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to please by 
neatness and exactness. 

ELEGIAC, a. [elegiac. ns, Lat.] used in elegies; mournful; 
sorrowful; lamenting. 

ELEGY, s. [clegia, Lat.] a poem written on some mournful 
subject; a funeral song ; a short poem without points or 
affected elegancies. 

E LEMENT, s. [elementnm, Lat..] the first or constituent 
principle into which any thing is resolved, and which will 
not admit of any farther resolution. Figuratively, the letter 
of any language; the lowest or first rudiments or grounds of 
any art or science. The proper habitation, sphere, or occu- 
pation of any person or thing. 

To E LEMENT, v . a. to compound of elements. 

ELEMENTAL, a. composed of, or produced by, some of 
the elements; arising from some first principle. 

ELEMENTA'RITY, s. the simplicity of nature, or absence 
of composition; the state of being uncompounded. 

ELEM ENTARY, a . uncompounded ; simple ; without mix- 
ture; having for essence only one principle or element. 

K'LEMI, s . a drug, improperly called gum Elemi , being 
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a resin. The genuine Elemi is brought from Ethiopia, and 
is very rare in Europe. The spurious, or American 
almost the only kind known, proceeds from a tall tree* 

FXE'NCH, s. [elenchu&t Lat.] an argument; a sophism. 

EXEPHANT, s. [elephas, Lat.] the largest .of all quad* 
rupeds, of whose sagacity, faithfulness, prudence, and even 
understanding, many surprising relations are given. This 
animal feeds on hay, herbs, and all sorts of pulse; is natu- 
rally gentle; and said to be very long-lived, lie is supplied 
with a trunk, or long hollow cartilage, which proceeds from 
his nose, and serves him for hands. His tusks are the ivory 
so well known in Europe. 

ELEPHANT A, or Gali Pouri y a small island on the W. 
coast of Hindoostan, about 5 miles E. of Bombay, and inha- 
bited by about 100 poor Indian families. It contains one of 
the most stupendous antiquities in the world. A colossal 
figure of an elephant, cut coarsely in black stone, but cracked 
and decayed, appears iti an open plain, on the landing-place, 
near the foot of a hill, from which an easy slope leads to an 
immense subterranean temple, excavated in the solid rock, 
80 feet long, and 40 broad. The roof, which is cut flat, is 
supported by regular rows of pillars, about 18 feet high, with 
capitals resembling round cushions. The sides, formed into 
compartments, contain a great variety of carved figures; but 
that at the end of the temple, opposite to the entrance, is the 
most remarkable: it includes, with many subordinate figures, 
a gigantic Trimurti, or three-formed deity. The figures and 
pillars have been defaced and mutilated by visitors, parti- 
cularly by the absurd zeal of the Portuguese, when this island 
was in their possession. In 1814, the head and neck of the 
elephant dropped off; and the body has since sunk, and 
threatens to fall. Mr. Grose judges this immense excavation 
to be a bolder work than that of the pyramids of Egypt; and 
Major Kennel thinks this, and a subterranean temple in the 
adjacent, isle of Kalsette, to be monuments of a superstition 
anterior to that of the Hindoos. This island now belongs to 
the English. 

ELEPHANTl'ASfS, s. [Lat.] in Medicine, a species of 
leprosy, so called from its covering the skin with incrusta- 
tions, like those on the hide of an elephant. 

ELEPIIA'NTINE, a. [elephant inns, Lat.] pertaining to an 
elephant; partaking of the qualities of an elephant. Like- 
wise a title given to certain hooks among the Komans, which 
contained an account of the actions of the emperors, and the 
laws made by the senate; supposed to be so called from their 
vast size, or their being composed of ivory. 

To El/EVATE, v. a. [elevo, Lat.] to raise aloft, on high, 
or at a distance from the ground; to exalt or dignify; to raise 
the mind with great and sublime ideas ; to elate. 

ELEVATE, part, or a. raised or situated on high. 

ELEVATION, s. [clevatio, Lat.] the act of raising on high. 
Exaltation, applied to dignity or preferment. The raising 
the thoughts to contemplate lofty and sublime subjects. In 
Astronomy and Geography, the height of any object above 
the horizon. In Architecture, a draught of the principal 
side or face of a building, called its upright. In Perspective, 
a draught or representation of the whole body of a building. 
In Gunnery, the angle which the chase of a piece of ord- 
nance, or the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes with the 
plane of the horizon. 

ELEVATOR, s. [Lat.] a raiser or lifter up. 

ELE'VE, eb&ve, s. [Fr.] a disciple or scholar; one bred up 
under any one; a foster-child. 

ELE'VENTH, a. [< eendlefta , Sax.] the ordinal of eleven. 

ELF, s. [plural elves; elf, Brit.] a wandering spirit, sup- 
posed to frequent solitary places ; a fairy, an evil spirit or 
devil. A dwarf. 


EXFIN, n, relating to fairies; belonging to elves. 
ELFLOCK, 8. knots of hair supposed to be twisted by 
elves. 

ELGIN\ formerly Moray, or Murray, the county- town of 
Elgin or Murrayshire, in Scotland. Here are many large old 
buildings, erected over piazzas, and the ruins of its old cathe- 
dral shew it to have been once a magnificent structure. The 
population is about 6130; and it sends one member to par- 
liament, in conjunction with Banff, &c. It is situated near 
the river % Lossie, 5 miles from the mouth of Murray Frith, 
and 163 N. of Edinburgh. 

ELGINSHIRE. See Murrayshire. 

E'LHAM , a small town in Kent, with a market on Mon- 
day, situated on the Lesser Stour, 10 miles S.of Canterbury, 
and 67 E. S. E. of London. Population 1302. 

To ELI CIT, v. a. [ dido , Lat.] to strike, find out, or dis- 
cover by dint of labour and art. 

ELl'CIT, a. [elicit us y Lat.] brought from a state of bare 
possibility to that of real existence; brought into action. 

ELICITATION, s. [from clido, Lat.] excitement of will 
into action. 

To EL IDE, v. a . [elido, Lat.] to cut or break in pieces. 

ELIGIBITITY, s. worthiness of being chosen. 

ELIGIBLE, «. [eliyibilis, I. at.] fit to bo chosen; worthy 
of choice ; preferable ; possessing all those qualities and 
excellencies which are sufficient to set a thing above others, 
and recommend it. 

ELIGIBLENESS, 5. worthiness to be chosen; prefera- 
bleness. 

ELIMINATION, s. [elimination Lat.] banishment; rejec- 
tion : the act of banishing or turning out of doors. 

ELI'S ION, s. [elisiuy Lat.] in Grammar, the cutting off a 
vowel or syllabic in a word, as in “ tfi attempt where e is 
cut off, because coming before a vowel. This is called 
synalrcplia, frequently practised in English poetry, and 
always observed in Latin verse. A division, cutting, divid- 
ing, attenuating, or a separation of parts. 

ELI NATION, s. [from clixtts , Lat.] in Pharmacy, the ex- 
tracting the virtues of ingredients by boiling or stewing. 

ELI'XIR, s. [Arab.] a medicine made by strong infusion, 
where the ingredients are almost dissolved in the menstruum, 
and give it a thicker consistence than a tincture. The ex 
tract or quintessence of any thing; any cordial or invigora- 
ting fluid or substance. 

ELIZABETH , daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, ascended the throne Nov. 17, 1558, being then 25 
years old, pursuant to the order of succession settled by 
that king’s will, authorised by act of parliament, and was 
crowned January 15, 1559. As there were many troubles 
then in foreign states, chiefly on account of religion, she 
assisted the protestants in Scotland, France, and the Low 
Countries, against their respective sovereigns, or the go- 
verning party, by whom they were cruelly oppressed and 
persecuted. The queen of Scots, and the dauphin her hus- 
band, had, by order of Henry 11. of France, taken the arms 
of England, with the titles of sovereigns of that kingdom : 
this made Elizabeth look on Mary as a dangerous rival ; 
whereupon she entered, 1560, into a treaty with the Scotch 
' malecontents, in pursuance of which she sent an army into 
Scotland to break the measures of her enemies, which had 
the desired success. Some time after she assisted the Hu- 
gonots in France. By these means queen Elizabeth kept 
both France and Scotland so employed, that they could find 
no opportunity to put their schemes in execuf : on of de- 
throning her. The pope was desirous of sending a nuncio 
to England, who was arrived in Flanders, and demanded 
permission to continue his journey to England, but could 
40 



never obtain it; the queen saying she had nothing to do 
with the pope, who had no more authority than other 
bishops ; and, as a security against the disturbance the 
pope might cause to be given from any quarter, she always 
kept a good fleet in readiness against any invasion, anti se- 
cured more and more the atfections of her subjects, which 
she looked upon as her only support. The queen of Scots, 
being defeated in 1.068 by the forces raised by the malecon- 
tents in that kingdom, was obliged to fly into England, 
where the queen kept her prisoner many years. The per- 
secution of the protestants in the Low < countries occasioning 
several Flemish families to fly fur refuge to England, the 
queen settled them at Norwich, Colchester, Sandwich, and 
several other places, which turned greatly to the advantage 
of the nation, they being the tirst who brought hither the 
art of making bays and says, and other linen and woollen 
cloths of the like sort. A rebellion broke out in the North, 
under the earl of Westmoreland and Northumberland, and 
Dacres, a northern gentleman, who intended to have set 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne, and to have restored the 
popish religion. This rebellion queen Elizabeth suppressed, 
and the earl of Northumberland was beheaded; as was also 
the duke of Norfolk iu 1.572, who had been released out of 
the Tower, and engaged again in a conspiracy against the 
queen. The year 1571 passed chiefly in a negotiation for 
a marriage between queen Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, 
second son to Catharine de Medicis, and brother to Charles 
IX. of France. Both Charles and Elizabeth found their ac- 
count in this negociation, though neither of them intended 
it should take effect. Charles's design was to amuse the 
protestants, particularly the Hugonots, with whom he had 
made a perfidious peace, till he had drawn them into the 
snare, in order to destroy them by treachery, when he found 
it difficult to do it by open force. Queen Elizabeth entered 
into the negociation of the match to please her ministers, 
who were continually pressing her to marry, in order to c ut 
off all hopes from the queen of Scots, and to dishearten her 
enemies. However, a defensive alliance was concluded be- 
tween the two crowns. Charles died, and was succeeded by 
the duke of Anjou, by the name of Henry III. with whom 
queen Elizabeth renewed the league between the two 
crowns, but under-hand supplied the prince of Conde with 
money for the Hugonots; so that she might justly be called 
the support of the protestant religion both abroad and at 
home, having in the beginning of her reign removed all the 
zealous catholics from the councils, and from all posts of au- 
thority, put protestants in their room, and published a pro- 
clamation allowing divine service to be performed, and the 
holy Scriptures to be read, in tbe vulgar tongue. Some time 
after, another negociation was carried on for a marriage be- 
tween her and the duke of Alen£on, now duke of Anjou, 
Henry’s brother, even to the signing of the marriage articles, 
and the duke came over in person; but it was all broke off on 
a sudden. One Stubbs had bis right hand cut off on a scaffold 
for writing against the marriage; when he pulled off his hat 
with his left, and cried, God save the queen! In 1577 she 
assisted the people of the Low Countries, who were grievously 
oppressed by the duke of Alva, the king of Spain’s general, 
and who was endeavouring to extirpate the protestunts ; she 
lent them 100,0001. sterling to enable them to carry on the 
war. Some years after she sent a good body of forces under 
the earl of Leicester ; but he, not being agreeable to the 
States, was recalled, and lord Willoughby was appointed 
general of the English forces in his room. This war at last 
concluded in the total revolt of seven of these provinces 
from the dominion of Spain, which since made the most 
considerable republic in the world. The pope excommu- 


nicated the queen; and the king of Spain and the duke^bf 
Guise were in a league with the pope to invade England, 
dethrone Elizabeth, and set up the queen of Scots in her 
room. In the mean time, several plots were set on foot by 
the popish emissaries to take away her life; for which seve- 
ral priests, Jesuits, and others, were executed. A general 
association was also formed in England to prosecute to death 
such as should attempt any thing against her person or go- 
vernment. The parliament approved and confirmed this 
association, and passed a severe act against popish priests 
and Jesuits, whereby they were required to depart the king- 
dom, and, if any returned, they were to be guilty of high- 
treason, and those who harboured them, of felony. A little 
after the queen made an alliance with the king of Scotland 
for their mutual defence, and the security of the protestant 
religion. In 1,585, she sent sir Francis Drake to America, 
who took several places in the Spanish West Indies. This 
year died the learned and ingenious sir Philip Sidney, of a 
wound he received in a battle in tbe Low Countries. In 
1586, Babington’s conspiracy, in which were engaged seve- 
ral popish priests from the seminaries abroad, was disco- 
vered ; and they were, to the number of 14, arraigned, 
condemned, and executed. It was laid for an invasion, to 
kill the queen, free the queen of Scots, and set her on the 
throne. As the queen of Scots appeared by letters and other- 
wise to have a hand in this conspiracy, it was resolved now 
to prosecute her on an act of parliament made the preceding 
year, whereby the person for whom, or by whom, any thing 
should he attempted against the queen, was liable to death. 
Commissioners were accordingly sent to try her at Fother- 
ingliam Castle in Northamptonshire, where she was then in 
custody, who in the end passed sentence upon her on the 
‘25th of Oct. Four days after it was approved and confirmed 
by parliament. On Dec. 6th, it w t us proclaimed in London, 
and then throughout the kingdom; and in February fol- 
lowing the sentence was executed in the hall of the said 
castle, by severing her head from her body, which she suf- 
fered with great calmness and resignation. Queen Eliza- 
beth endeavoured by all methods to prevent the odium of 
this action falling upon her, fining secretary Davyson, with 
whom the warrant was lodged, 10,0001. (and he was also 
imprisoned during her pleasure,) and ordering her privy- 
counsellors to be examined in the star-chamber. In 1588, 
the king of Spain, encouraged by pope Sextus V. sent a great 
fleet, to which they had given the title of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, to invade England. It consisted of 130 great ships, 
20 caravels, and 10 salves, having above 20,000 soldiers on 
board, with seamen, ammunition, and provision, in propor- 
tion ; to oppose which, 20,000 men were dispersed along 
the southern coasts, an army of 22,000 foot and 1000 horse 
was encamped at Tilbury, where the queen reviewed them, 
and made a very engaging speech to them; there was an- 
other army of 34,000 foot and 2000 horse, to guard the 
queen’s person. Her subjects shewed the utmost readiness 
to stand in her defence; and she fitted out a considerable 
fleet, under the command of lord Howard as admiral.; Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbisher, vice admirals; and sent Seymour 
with 40 English and Dutch ships to the coast of Flanders, to 
hinder the prince of Parma from joining the Spanish fleet. 
On the 19th of July, the Spanish fleet, commanded by the 
duke of Medina Celi, entered the Channel, when the English 
fleet kept close to them, and soon took some of their ships. 
On July 24th, there was a brisk engagement. On the 27th, 
the Spanish fleet came to an anchor off Calais, expecting in 
vain the prince of Parma to put to sea with his army, and 
make a descent on England, as it had been agreed. The 
English fleet, now consisting of 140 ships, several of which 
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were fitted out by private persons, followed them; and the 
English admiral in the night sent 8 fire-ships among them, 
which so terrified them that they cut their cables, ana put to 
sea in the utmost confusion; the English admiral took the 
Gulleas, and the commander of it was slain. In short, the 
whole fleet was dispersed, and the Spaniards resolved to 
make the best of their way home. Of this prodigious arma- 
ment only 60 ships returned home, and those in a shattered 
condition. Queen Elizabeth went in state to St. Paul’s, to 
return Almighty God thanks for this great victory. In 1590, 
sir Francis Walsingham, secretary of state, departed this 
life; he died so poor, that he was buried privately to save 
expense. Sir Robert Cecil, son to the lord treasurer Bur- 
leigh, succeeded him as secretary of state. In 1594, lto- 
derigo Lopez, a Jew, who was the queen’s physician, two 
Portuguese, and Patrick Cullen, an Irishman, wore bribed 
by the Spanish governors of the Netherlands to take her 
away by poison, or otherwise; but the plot being discovered, 
the conspirators were seized and executed ; as were Ed- 
mund York and Richard Williams, the next year, for un- 
dertaking to commit the same crime, on the promise of 
40,000 crowns from tlie said Spanish governors. In 1596, 
the queen sent a fleet and army, under Howard, the earl of 
Essex, and Ralegh, to the coast of Spain, which plundered 
Cadiz, and burnt the merchant ships at Port Real, and took 
and destroyed 13 Spanish men of war, and did them other 
considerable damage. In 1598, Henry IV. of France, hav- 
ing made a separate peace with the king ~f Spain, queen 
Elizabeth and the States entered into a new treaty to carry 
on the war against that monarch by themselves. Lord Bur- 
leigh died this year, as did Spenser the poet. On Feb. 25, 
1601, Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, was beheaded. To- 
wards the end of the year, complaints having been brought 
before the commons of certain monopolies authorized by 
letters patent, as soon as the queen understood that the par- 
liament deemed them so many infringements of the people’s 
privileges, without staying to be addressed, she annulled 
most of them, and left the rest to the laws, upon which the 
commons waited upon her with an address of thanks. This 
year the earl of Tyrone, who had raised a rebellion in Ire- 
land, was defeated, and obliged to east himself upon the 
queen’s mercy. In the beginning of the year 1603, que„en 
Elizabeth falling sick, and her illness increasing every day; 
when she was near her end, the council sent some of their 
body to desire her to name her successor: when she named 
the king of Scots. She died the 24th of March, in the 70th 
year of her age, after a reign of 44 years, 4 months, and 8 
days. She was buried in Westminster-abbey. Elizabeth in 
her person was masculine, tall, straight, and strong-limbed, 
with a high round forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, 
fine white teeth, and yellow hair. She danced with great 
agility ; her voice was strong and shrill ; she understood 
music, and played upon several instruments. She possessed 
an excellent memory, understood the dead and living lan- 
guages, had made good proficiency in the sciences, and was 
well read in history. Her conversation was sprightly and 
agreeable, her judgment solid, her apprehension acute, her 
application indefatigable, and her courage invincible. She 
was the great bulwark of the protestant religion; she was 
highly commendable for her general regard to the impartial 
administration of justice, and even for her rigid economy, 
which saved the public money, and evinced that love for 
her people which she so warmly professed; yet she devi- 
ated from justice in some instances, when her interests or 
passions were concerned; and, notwithstanding all her great 
qualities, she was vain, capricious, proud, imperious, and in 
some cases cruel. Her predominant passions were jealousy 


and avarice; though she was also subject to such violent 
gusts of anger, as overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of 
her station, and even hurried her beyond the bounds of 
common decency. She was wise and steady in her princi- 
ples of government; and, above all princes, fortunate in a 
ministry. She established the protestant religion in her 
dominions, notwithstanding all the endeavours used to pre- 
vent it; and caused trade and commerce, which always met 
with her protection, to flourish. The Royal Exchange was 
built in her time by Sir Thomas Gresham; and the present 
method of maintaining the poor, and choosing overseers in 
every parish, was established in her reign. 

ELK, s. [< vie , Sax.] an animal of the doer kind, with the 
horns palmated, and without a stem. It is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe; and is a strong animal, equal in 
size to a horse, hut much less beautiful. 

ELL, s. [c/w, Sax.] a measure of length varying in differ- 
ent countries; but those mostly used in England are the 
English and Flemish ells; the former of which is 3 feet 9 
inches, or one yard and a quarter; the latter only 27 inches, 
or three quarters of a yard; in France, one yard and a half ; 
and in Scotland 37 two-tenths English inches. 

E'LLESDON , a small town of Northumberland, 28 miles 
N. W. of Newcastle. Market neglected. Population 1724. 

E LLESMEEE, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It has a canal from Shrewsbury, which passes 
hence by Wrexham and Chester, to the river Mersey. It 
has a considerable trade in malt, and is situated on a large 
mere, famous for fish, in a small but fertile district of the 
same name, 16 miles N. N. W. of Shrewsbury, and 178 
N. W. of London. Population 7057. 

ELLI PSIS, or ELLEITSIS, s. [iWivJ/ic, Gr.] in Gram- 
mar, or Rhetoric, a figure by which something left out in a 
sentence is to be supplied by the reader or hearer. In Geo- 
metry, a regular continued curve line, including a space 
which is longer than broad, vulgarly called oval . 

ELLI PTIC, or ELLI PTICAL, a. [from iWziv^c, Gr.] 
having the form of an ellipsis ; of an oval form. 

ELM, s. [chn> Sax.] a timber very serviceable in places 
where it may lie continually dry, or wet, in extremes. 

ELOCU TION, s. [clocutio, Lat.] the power of expressing 
one’s ideas with fluency of speech; eloquence; the power of 
expression or diction; the choosing and adapting words to 
the things or sentiments to be expressed. • 

E'LOGY, s. [tlogp, Fr.] praise; encomium; panegyric. 

To ELO'IGNE, v. a . [t loixjner , Fr.] to put at a distance ; 
to remove one far from another. 

ELOHT, or ELOP, pi. KLOHl'M, [Heb.] one of the names 
of God in Scripture; but sometimes applied to princes, angels, 
and even false gods, and then used in the plural. 

To ELO'NGATE, v. a. [from lottgus , Lat.] to stretch; to 
lengthen or draw out, applied to the surface or dimensions 
of a thing; to put farther off. Neuterly, to go farther off 
from a thing or place. 

ELONGATION, s. the act of stretching or lengthening; 
the state of a thing stretched. In Astronomy, the digression 
or recess of a planet from the sun, with respect to an eye 
placed on the earth. Also, distance; departure; removal. 

To ELO'PE, v . a. [from loopen , Belg.] to run away; to 
break loose; to escape from law or restraint. In Law, to 
quit or leave a husband. 

ELO'PEMENT, s. departure, or withdrawing from just 
restraint, or lawful power. In Law, the voluntary departure 4 
of a wife from a husband. 

FLOPS, 5 . [Gr.] a fish ; reckoned however by Milton among 
serpents, in which he follows Pliny and Nicander. 

E LOQUENCE, s. [eloquentia, Lat] the art of speaking 
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with elegance, so as to move the affections; the power of 
speaking with fluency. A figured or elegant style of diction. 

ELOQUENT, a. [ eloquens , Lat.] having the power of 
speaking with elegance, fluency, and in such a manner as 
to move the passions ; oratorical. 

ELSE, pron . [elles. Sax.] other; one besides. 

ELSE, ad. otherwise; besides; excepting the person or 
place mentioned. 

ELSEWHERE, ad. in some other place; in any other 
place; in other places. 

E LSINORE, a sea-port town of Denmark, seated on 
the Sound, in the island of Zealand. It is the most com- 
mercial port in Denmark, next to Copenhagen; and many 
foreign merchants, and the consuls of the principal nations 
which trade to the Baltic, reside here. Vessels passing 
through the Sound pay a toll to the king of Denmark, 
which, with those of the two Belts, supply an annual reve- 
nue of above 100,0001.; and in return, he takes the charge 
of constructing lighthouses, and erecting signals, to mark 
the shoals and rocks, from the Cattegat to the entrance into 
the Baltic. Lat. 56. 0. N. Ion. 12. 35. E. 

ELTHAM , a town of Kent, with a market on Monday, 8 
miles S. E. of London. Here king Edward I. built a palace, 
very little of which now remains in a farm house ; and the 
stately hall is converted into a barn. Population 2129. 

To ELU'CIDATE, v. a. [elucido, Lat.] to cast light upon 
a difficult or intricate subject; to explain; to clear; to make 
clear or plain. To make bright. 

ELUCIDATION, s. the act of rendering difficult subjects 
plain; an explanation, or exposition; a commentary. 

KLUC1DATOR, s. a person who explains difficulties; an 
explainer; a commentator. 

To ELU'DE, v. a. [eludo, Lat.] to escape by stratagem; to 
avoid any mischief or danger by artifice ; to mock or disap- 
point the expectation by any unforeseen escape. 

ELU'DIBLE, a. possible to escape by artifice; possible to 
be defeated or disappointed. 

E'LVELOCKS, or K'LFLOCKS, s. knots in the hair, 
superstitiously supposed to be tangled by the fairies. 

ELVERS, s . small sea eels, or young congers, which get 
up into rivers, and are caught, particularly near Gloucester 
and Tewksbury, in great quantities. 

ELU'MBATKD, a . [elumbis, Lat.] weakened in the loins. 

ELIJ'SION, s . [elusio, Lat.] an artifice; a fraud; an escape 
from inquiry or examination. 

ELIJ'SIVE, a. using artifice to escape or avoid; fallacious. 

ELU'SORY, a. fraudulent; tending to elude or deceive. 

To ELUTE, v . a. \eluo , Lat.] to wash off. 

To ELUTRIATE, v. a. [< clutrio , Lat.] to strain off. 

ELY , an ancient city of Cambridgeshire, with a market 
on Saturday, but neither populous nor beautiful, and chiefly 
noted for its minster, or cathedral, which has a 6tately lan- 
tern, seen at a vast distance, but which seems to totter with 
every blast of wind. The bishops have all the rights of 
Counts Palatine, which also they had through the whole 
Isle of Ely, till the reign of Henry VIII. Ely is completely 
governed by the bishop. Population 6189. It is the 
only city in England unrepresented in parliament. It is 
seated on a rising ground, near the Ouse, which is navigable 
to Lynn, and by which it carries on a pretty good trade, in 
a soil famous for producing strawberries, greens,. &c. 17 
miles N. of Cambridge, and 67 N. by E. of London. 

ELY'SIAN, a. [< rlysius , Lat.] pertaining to Elysium; plea- 
sant; deliciously soothing; exceedingly delightful. 

ELY'SIUM, s. [Lat.] in the ancient Mythology, the place 
assigned to happy souls in the lower world, furnished with 
pleasant fields; any place exquisitely pleasant. 


To EMACIATE, v. a. [emacio, Lat.] to make a thing 
waste, to grow lean. Neuterly, to grow lean; to waste away. 

EMACIATION, s. [emaciatio, Lat.] the act of making 
lean; the state of a person grown lean, wasted away, or if 
a consumption. 

EMACULATION, s. [from emaculo , Lat.] the act of free- 
ing any thing from spots or foulness. 

EM AN ANT, a. [ emanans , Lat.] issuing or flowing from. 

To EMANATE, v.n. [emano, Lat.] to issue or flow from 
something else. 

EMANATION, s. [ emanatio , Lat.] the act of proceeding 
or flowing from something else.; that which flows from any 
substauce like effluvia; an efflux; effluvium. 

KMANATIVE, a. [from emano , Lat.] issuing, or flowing 
from. 

To EMANCIPATE, v. a. [< emancipo , Lat.] to set free from 
slavery of any sort; to restore to liberty. 

EMANCIPATION, s . the act of setting free; deliverance 
from slavery. 

To EM AIIG IN ATE, v. a. [from margo , Lat.] to take away 
the margin or edge of any thing. 

To EMASCULATE, v. a. [emasculo, Lat.j to castrate; to 
render soft, effeminate, or womanish. 

EMASCULATION, s. castration; effeminacy; a soft alid 
luxurious habit; womanish qualities. 

To EMBA'LE, v. a. [cmballcr, Fr.] to make up into a 
bundle; to hind up; to inclose. 

To EMBALM, v. a. [embaumer, Fr.] to impregnate a dead 
body with gums and spices to prevent its putrefying. To fill 
with sweet scent. 

KM BALM ER, s. one who preserves the bodies of the dead 
in such a manner as to prevent their putrefying. 

EMBA'LMING, s. the preparing the bodies of the dead 
so as to prevent their putrefaction. 

To EMBA'R, v . a . to shut, inclose, stop, or block up. 

EMBA'RGO, s. [Span.] a prohibition or restraint laid 
upon vessels by a sovereign, whereby they are prevented 
from going out of, or from entering into, a port, for a cer- 
tain time. A stop put to trade. 

To EMBARK, v. a. \embarquer> Fr.] to put on board or 
into a ship. Figuratively, to engage another in any affair. 
Neuterly, to go on ship-board. Figuratively, to engage as 
a party in an affair. 

EMBARKATION, s. the act of putting or going on board 
a ship. 

To EMBARRASS, v. a. \embarra$ser, Fr.] to distress, 
perplex, or confound with difficulty and trouble. 

EMBARRASSMENT, s . perplexity or confusion, arising 
from some difficult affair, subject, or undertaking. 

To EMBASE, v. a . to deprave, or lessen the worth or 
quality of a thing; to degrade or vilify; to vitiate; to impair. 

EMBASSADOR, or EMBASSADOUR, s. one sent on a 
public message. See AMnASSADOR. 

EMBASS ADRESS, s. a woman sent on a public message ; 
the wife of an embassador. 

E'M BASS AGE, or EMBASSY, s. [It may be observed, 
that though our authors write indiscriminately embassador 
or ambassador , embassage , or ambassage , yet there is scarcely 
an example of ambassy , all concurring to write embassy] a 
mission of a person from one prince to another, in order to 
treat of affairs relating to their respective states. A public 
message by an ambassador. Figuratively, any solemn mes- 
sage; an errand or message, in an ironical sense. 

To EMBATTLE, v. a. to range in battle array. 

To EMBAY, v. a. [from bay] to inclose in a bay or port. 
To bathe; to wet; to wash. 

EMBDEN, a large, strong, commercial town of West- 
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phalia, with a good harbour, capital of the principality of 
East Friesland. It is divided into the Old and New Town, 
with the two suburbs; and is seated on the Dollart, near its 
entrance into the estuary of the Etnbs, 28 miles E. N. E. of 
Groningen, and 47 W. N-W.of Oldenburgh. Lat. 53. 20. N. 
Ion. 7. 8. E. 

To EMBELLISH, v. n . [embcllir, Fr.] to adorn; to beau- 
tify; to grace or set out with ornaments; to decorate. 

EMBELLISHMENT, s» ornament; any thing which gives 
a grace to the person or tnind; adventitious beauty. 

EMBERS, s. [plural; not used in the singular; temyrin , 
Sax.] wood or coals half burnt, and hot extinguished; ashes 
which retain fire, though not visible on their surface. 

E'MBER WEEK, [probably from ymbren , Sax.] the time 
set apart by the church for fasting and for public ordinations, 
at the four seasons of the year, wherein some e/n&er-day falls, 
viz. the Wednesday, Friday,, and Saturday, after the first 
, Sunday in Lent; the feast of Pentecost; September the 14th, 
and December the 13th. 

To EMBEZZLE, v. a . [cmbcslcr, old Fr.] to turn to one’s 
own use what belongs to, and is entrusted by, another. 
Figuratively, to waste; to consume in riot; to squander. 

EMBEZZLEMENT, s. the act of making use of what 
bcldhgs to, and is entrusted by, another; breach of trust. 
Figuratively, the thing dishonestly made use of. 

To EMBLA'ZE, i». n. [ hlnsonncr , Fr.] to adorn with glitter- 
ing ornaments. In Heraldry, to paint a coat of armour. 

To EMBLA'ZON, v. a.\blasonner, Fr.] to adorn with bear- 
ings in Heraldry. Figuratively, to deck in gaudy colours; to 
display with pomp and ostentation. 

EMBLA'ZONRY, s. pictures upon shields. 

EMBLEM, s . [lyfikiifut, Gr.] inlay; enamel; any thing 
inserted in another; an hieroglyphical device or picture, re- 
presenting some historv or moral instruction; a symbol. 

EMBLEMATIC, or EMBLEMATICAL, a. containing an 
emblem, or conveying some truth under an hieroglyphical or 
pictural description; allusive; symbolical. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, ad. after the form of an emblem, 
riddle, or hieroglyphic; in a figurative or allegorical manner; 
symbolically; with occult representation. 

EMBLE'MATIST, s. a writer or maker of emblems. 

EMBLEMENTS, s. in Law, the profits of land sowed. 

EMBOLISM, [f’/j/Io\c9/mct Gr.] in Chronology, the addi- 
tion of a certain number of days to make the lunar year, 
which is but 354 days, equal to the solar, which is 3(>5. 

EMBOLUS,*. [fp/$«/W;, Gr.] the moveable part of a pump 
or syringe, named likewise the piston, and by the vulgar, the 
sucker . 

To EMBO'SS, v. «. [from bosse t Fr.] to form into knobs, 
protuberances, or unevenness of surface. Figuratively, to 
adorn with embroidery, or other raised work. To inclose; 
tc cover. In Carving, to form in relievo. In Hunting, to 
inclose in a thicket, from etnbnscare , Ital. 

EMBO'SSMENT, s. any thing jutting or standing out. 
In Carving, relievo, or figures which stand out beyond the 
ground, and swell to the sight. 

To EM BOTTLE, v. a. to inclose in a bottle; to bottle. 

To EMBO'WEL, (the ow is pronounced as in now) v. a. to 
take out the bowels or entrails of any creature. 

To EMBRA'CE, v . a, [ embrasser , Fr.] to hold or clasp 
fondly in the arms. Figuratively, to seize on eagerly; to 
make use of, and accept willingly. To admit; to receive, 
or assent to, as truth, applied to the mind; to comprise. 

EMBRA'CE, a fond clasp or hug. A hostile squeeze. 

EMBRA'CEMENT, s. the act of encircling and fondiy 
pressing a person with one’s arms. A hostile hug, or 
grapple. Figuratively, the state of a thing contained or 
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encompassed by another; comprehension; enclosure. Con- 
jugal caress. Admission. 

EMBKA'CER, i. the person embracing. 

EMBRA'CERY, s. in Law, an attempt to influence at jury 
corruptly. 

EMBRA'SURE, $. [Fr.] in Fortification, the hole or 
aperture through which cannon are pointed, either in case- 
mates, batteries, or in the parapets of walls. In Architec- 
ture, the enlargement made of the aperture of a door or 
window, on the inside of the wall; its use being to give the 
greater play for the opening of the door or casement, to 
admit the more light. 

To EMBROCATE, v. a. [ipflpi\w 9 Gr.] to rub any dis- 
eased part with medicinal liquors. 

EMBROCATION, s. the act of rubbing any diseased part 
with medicinal liquor; the lotion with which any diseased 
part is rubbed. 

To EMBROI DER, v. a. [ broder , Fr.] to border with orna- 
ments; to adorn silk, velvet, or other stuff, with ornaments 
wrought with a needle, either in gold, silver, silk, or thread 
of the same or of a different colour. 

EMBROl'DERER, s. one who works a thing with flowers, 
or other ornaments of raised needle-work. 

EMBROl'DERY, s. the enriching with figures wrought 
with the needle; figures raised or wrought on a ground with 
a needle. Figuratively, the different figures which adorn 
the fields in summer. Variegation of colours. 

To EMB ROLL, v. a. [ brouillcr , Fr.] to disturb; to set 
persons at variance; to excite quarrels; to involve in con- 
fusion and trouble by civil discord and commotion. 

EMBRYO, or EMBRYON, *. [Z/i/fyt^, Gr.] the first 
rudiments of an animal which is not come to its state of 
perfection. In Botany, the grain or seed of a plant ; or 
the germ or first sprout appearing out of the seed. Figura- 
tively, the state of a thing not finished or come to maturity. 

EMK'NDABLK, a. [from cmendo , Lat.] capable of being 
made better by change or alteration; corrigible. 

EMENDATION, s. [cmendatio, Lat.] the act of making 
a thing better bv alteration, change, or correction; an alter- 
ation made by the reading of an author by a critic. 

E MENDATOR, s. [from emendo , Lat.] one who improves 
or renders a thing better, by alteration or correction; a cor- 
rector; an improver. 

EMERALD, s. [emcraude 9 Fr.] in Natural’ History, a pre- 
cious stone, usually of a very bright and naturally polished 
surface, always of a pure and beautiful green, without admix- 
ture of any other colour, and of all the various shades, from 
the deepest to the palest. 

To EMERGE, v, a. [emergo, Lat.] to rise out of any thing 
with which it is covered or depressed ; to issue, or proceed; 
to rise from a state of obscurity, distress, or ignorance. 

EMERGENCE, or EMERGENCY, s. the act of rising 
from any thing which covers; the act of rising from a state 
of obscurity and distress. Any pressing necessity ; a sudden 
occasion ; an unexpected incident or casualty. 

EM F/RGENT, part . [ cmcrqcns , Lat.] rising from that which 
covers, conceals, obscures, or depresses. Proceeding or issuing 
from, used with from . Sudden, or pressing, joined to occasion ; 
unexpectedly: casual. 

F/MERODS, or EMEROIDS, s. [corrupted from hemor- 
rhoids; Gr.] the piles. 

EMERSION, s. [c?nersiOj Lat.] in Physics, the rising of 
any solid above the surface of a fluid into which it is vio- 
lently thrust. In Astronomy, the re-appearance of a star 
or planet from behind the moon, after having been hid for 
some time. Applied also to the moon or any satellite, wheii 
coming out of the shadow of its primary. 

4 P 
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EMERY, s. [rnyris, Lat. esmeril , Fr.] in Natural History, 
an iron ore, of a dusky brownish red on the surface, used in 
cleaning and polishing steel, grinding an edge to tools, and 
by lapidaries to cut stones with. 

EMETIC, s. [from ipiut, Gr.] a medicine which excites 
vomiting. 

EMETIC, or EMETICAL, a. having the quality of pro- 
voking vomits. 

EMETIC ALLY, ad. in such a manner as to provoke to 
vomit. 

EMICATION, s. [emientio, Lat.] sparkling; flying off in 
small particles, as sprightly liquors. 

EMl'CTION, s, [from emictum , Lat.] urine. 

EMIGRANT, s. [from Lat] a person who removes 

from his own place or country into another. 

To EMIGRATE, v. n. [emigrates, Lat.] to remove from 
one place to another; to wander; to rove; to migrate. 

EMIGRATION, $. the act of removing from one place or 
country into another; migration. 

EMINENCE, or EM1NENCY, s . [eminentia, .Lat.] lofti- 
ness; height from the ground upwards. The summit, or 
highest part of a thing. Figuratively, exaltation; prefer- 
ment ; celebrity ; fame ; or the state of being exposed to 
public view and notice; distinction; a supreme or superior 
degree. The title assumed by cardinals. 

EMINENT, a. [eminens, Lat.] high, lofty, applied to situa- 
tion. Figuratively, exalted, dignified; preferred; remark- 
able; or conspicuous on account of place, rank, or merit. 

E'MINKNTLY, ad. conspicuously; in such a manner as 
to attract notice; in a high degree. 

E'MIR, s . among the Turks, a title given to those who 
claim to be of the race of Mohammed. 

E'MISSARY, $. [emissarius, low lat.] one sent out on 
private messages; a spy, or secret agent. In Anatomy, that 
which emits, or sends out; the same as excretoiy. 

EMISSION, s. [ emissio , Lat.] the act of sending out; 
vent; the act of throwing or drawing a thing, particularly 
a fluid, from within outwards. 

To EMIT, v. a. [emitto , Lat.] to drive outwards; to dart; 
to let fly; to send forth; to let go; to give vent to. In Law, 
to issue out according to the foim prescribed. 

EMME'NAGOGlJES,e-mcn-a-gogz,s. [from tppjjna and 
«yw, Gr.] medicines to promote the menses. 

EMMET, s. [c vmette , Sax.] See Ant. 

To EM MEW, v. a. to mew or coop up. 

EMO'LLIENT, part . or a. [emolliens, Lat.] softening, or 
rendering pliable; suppling. 

EMO'LLIENTS, s. [from cmolliens , Lat.] in Medicine, 
such remedies as sheathe the acrimony of humours, and at 
the same time relax and supple the solids. 

EMOLLITION, s. [emollitio, Lat.] the act of softening. 

EMO'LUMENT, s. [emolumentum, Lat.] profit arising from 
an office or employ ; gain, or advantage. Syxon. Many 
will idly call that profit which has accrued by illicit means. 
We do not always find the greastest honour in offices where 
there are the greatest emoluments . 

EMOTION, s. [emotion, Fr.] a violent struggle or dis- 
turbance in the inind; a strong and vehement sensation, or 
passion, excited either by a pleasing or a painful object. 

To EMPA'LE, v. a . [empaler, Fr.] to fence with pales; to 
fortify, enclose, or shut in. To put to death by spitting on a 
stake fixed upright. 

KMPAT.EMENT, s. the punishment of empaling; an en- 
closure with pales, or the pales used in such enclosure. In 
Botany, the cup, or outmost part of a flower, which encom- 
passes the petals, or the foliation of the attire. In Heraldry, 
a conjunction of coats of arms palewise. 


EMPA'NNEL, $. [from panne, Fr. a skin or parchment] 
the writing or entering the names of a jury in a parchment 
by a sheriff. 

To EMPA'NNEL, v. a . to summon to serve on a jury. 

EMPA'RLANCE, s. [from parler, Fr.] in Law, a motion 
or desire for a day of respite, to consider what is best to be 
done in a cause ; the conference of a jury in a cause com- 
mitted to them. 

EMPA'SM, s. [from ipnaoau, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a powder 
sprinkled on a body, to correct some ill smell. 

To EMPA'SSION, v, a. to move with a strong affection or 
passion ; to excite the passions vehemently. 

EM PA'S S 10 N ATE, a . strongly affected. 

To EM PE OPLE, v. a. to from into a community. 

EMPEROR, s. [emperenr, Fr.] a title of honour among 
the ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious, and now made to signify a sovereign prince, or 
supreme ruler of an empire. The title adds nothing to the 
rights of sovereignty ; it only gives pre-eminence over all 
other sovereigns. Charlemagne was the first emperor of 
Germany, crowned by pope Leo 111. on Christmas-day 800. 

E'MPERY, s. [imperinm, Lat.] the command of an em- 
peror; sovereign command; empire; dominion. Obsolete. 

E'MPHASIS, em-fa-sis, s. [ipfamc, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
force, stress, or energy in expression, action, or gesture. 
In Grammar, a remarkable stress of the voice placed on 
any word or syllable. 

EMPHATIC, or EMPIIA'TICAL, em-fat-ik, or em-fat- 
i-kal, a. forcible, strong, striking, or of great energy; striking 
the sight. 

EMPHATICALLY, ad. strongly, forcibly; full of energy, 
power, or significancy ; spoken with a great stress of 
voice. 

EMPHYSEMA, s. [iptyvtnipa, Gr.] a light puffy humour, 
easily yielding to the pressure of the finger, but rising again 
the instant the pressure is removed. 

EMPHYSEMATOUS, a. [from ipfvatipa, Gr.} bloated ; 
swelled ; puffed up. 

EMPIRE, s . [Fr.] the territory or extent of land under 
the jurisdiction or command of an emperor; imperial power; 
sovereign authority or command; command over any thing. 

EMPIRIC, s. [from f/nrtipm-oc, Gr.] one whose skill in 
medicine depends purely on practice and experiment, with- 
out any deduction of reason from the mechanical opera- 
tion of medicines, or the nature, cause, and effects of dis- 
eases; a quack; a schemer; an experimenter. 

EMPl'RIC, or EMPIRICAL, a. [from IpwftptKoq, Gr.] 
dealing or versed in experiments ; known only by expe- 
rience. Belonging to, or resembling a quack. 

EMPIRICALLY, ad. after the manner of a quack, or one 
not regularly bred to physic. Experimentally. * 

EMPIRICISM, s. depending on experience without know- 
ledge or art; quackery. 

EMPLA'STER, s. (generally written plaster) [tpirXatrrpoy, 
Gr.] in Surgery, a medicine of a stiff, glutinous consistence, 
composed of several ingredients, spread on paper, linen, or 
leather, and applied externally. 

To EMPLA'STER, v. a . to cover with a plaster. 

EMPLA'STIC, a. [tpirXacnicoc, Gr.] viscous; glutinous; fit 
to be applied as a plaster. 

To EMPLE'AD, v. a . in Law, to indict, accuse, or prefer 
a charge against. 

To EMPLOY', v. a. [employer, Fr.] to set a person 
about a thing; to keep at work or exercise; to use as an 
instrument, or means, or materials; to commission, or en- 
trust with the management of an affair; to fill up time with 
study or business. 
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EMPLOY', «. the object which engages the mind, or is the 
subject of action; a person's trade; business; a public office. 

EMPLOY'ABLE, a. capable of being used ; fit to be 
applied or used. 

EMPLOY'ER, s. a person who sets one about any under- 
taking; one who uses, or causes a thing to be used. 

EMPLOY'MENT, s. business ; the object of labour or 
industry; a person's trade, office, or post; an affair entrusted 
to the management of another. 

To EMPOTSON, v. a . [empoisonner, Fr.] to destroy by 
poison, venom, or any deadly or mortal drug; to taint with 
poison. Figuratively, to deprave the ideas or principles of 
a person by bad advice or seditious counsels. 

EMPORET1C, a. [ipnopririKoc. Or.] that is sold at com- 
mon markets ; belonging to goods, commodities, or mer- 
chandise. 

EMPO'RIUM, s. [ipiropiov, Gr.] a place of merchandise; 
a mart; a great city or market town which has communica- 
tion with the sea, and carries on foreign trade. 

To EMPO ’VElliSH, v a. [from pauvre , Fr.] to make poor. 
Figuratively, to render a soil unfertile or barren. 

EMFO'VERISHMKNT, s. the act of exhausting money; 
the cause of poverty; drain of wealth. The lessening riches 
or fertility, when applied to ground or vegetables. 

To EMPO'WER, v. a . to give authority to transact busi- 
ness, or carry on any undertaking; to give natural force. 

E'MPRESS, s. the wife of an emperor; a female who has 
the sovereign command over an empire. 

EMPRl'SK, s. [etnprise, Fr.] an undertaking which is 
attended with hazard and danger, and shews boldness. 

EMPTIER, s. one who makes any place or thing void by 
taking away that which was in it. 

EMPTINESS, s. without having any thing in it, applied 
to space or vessels. The state of a thing which has nothing 
in it. Figuratively, want of judgment or understanding ; 
incapacity to satisfy one's wishes; want of substance. 

E'MPTION, s. [emptio, Lat.] the act of buying; a pur- 
chase. 

E'MPTY, a. [i emtig , Sax.] having nothing in it. Void of 
body, applied to space, place, or any vessel. Evacuated ; 
no longer full. Not possessing, furnished with, or using; 
devoid. Void of judgment or understanding; void of sub- 
stance, solidity, or real existence; unsatisfactory; vain 

To EM PTY, v. a . to exhaust, drink up, take, or pour out 
whatever is contained in a vessel or receptacle. 

To EMPU'RPLE, v. a. to make of a purple colour. 

To EMPU'ZZLE, v . a . to perplex and confound the mind 
with a difficulty which it cannot solve or explain. 

EMPYEMA, s. [tpirvijpa, Gr.) in Medicine, a collection 
of purulent matter in the cavity of the breast, which is dis- 
charged therein on the bursting of some abscess or ulcer in 
the lungs, or membranes that inclose the breast. 

EMPYREAL, a. [c/iTrvpoc, Gr.] formed of ether, or 
pure and celestial fire; belonging to the highest region of 
heaven. 

EMPYRF/AN, s. [from tpirvpo^ Gr.] the highest heaven; 
the scene of the beatific vision, wherein the pure element of 
fire or ether is supposed to exist. 

EMPYREUM, or EMPYREU'MA, s. [ipwptvpai, Gr.] 
in Chemistry, used when, in boiling or distilling, any thing 
burns in the bottom of the vessel or alembic ; a smell or 
taste of burning. In Medicine, the heat remaining upon 
the declension of a fever. 

EMPYRO'SIS, s. [from ifjnrvpow, Gr.] conflagration; gene- 
ral fire. 

To EMULATE, v. a. [amulor, Lat.] to rival or propose 
as an object for imitation; to imitate with an endeavour to 


surpass. Figuratively, to copy; to resemble; to rise to an 
equality with, 

EMULATION, s. [emulation Lat.] a noble jealousy be- 
tween persons, whereby they endeavour to surpass each other 
in virtue and excellence. Envy; contention; discord. 

EMULATIVE, a. inclined to contest superiority with 
another, either from a love of excellence, or a principle of 
envy; rivalling; disposed to competition. 

EMULATOR, s. [Lat.] one who endeavours to surpass 
another in good qualities; one who envies another’s success 
or reputation ; a rival ; a competitor. 

To EMU'LGE, v. a. [emulgeo, Lat.] to milk out. 

EMU'LGENT, part, or a. [ emulgens , Lat.] milking out. 
Used substantively in Anatomy, applied to those arteries 
which biing the blood to the kidneys, and to those veins 
which carry what is superfluous to the vena cava. 

EMULOUS, a. [amulus, Lat.] rivalling; contending with 
another for superiority in fame, riches, interest, or virtue. 

E'MULOUSLY,ad. in the manner of a rival or competitor; 
with a desire of surpassing another. 

EMU'LSION, s. [emulsio, Lat.] a soft liquid medicine, of 
the colour and consistence of milk. 

EMU'NCTORIES, s. [plural; emunctoria , Lat.] in Me- 
dicine and Anatomy, a part of the body wherein some 
humour, which is useless or noxious, is separated or col- 
lected in readiness for ejection or expulsion. 

EN, an inseparable particle at the beginning of words 
derived from the French, who borrowed it of the Latin in; 
hence words are indifferently written with either, as they 
are supposed to be derived from each of those languages. 

To ENA'BLE, v. a . to make able, or give power sufficient 
for the performance of a thing. 

To ENA'CT, u. a. to make a law; to establish by law. 

ENA'CTOR, s. one who forms decrees; one who founds 
or establishes laws. A performer of any thing. 

ENA'LLAGE, s. [ ivaWayij , Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure 
wherein the order of words in a sentence is inverted. In 
Grammar, a figure whereby one part of speech, or accident 
of a word, is put for another; as when a pronoun posses- 
sive is put for a relative, or one mood or tense of a verb for 
another. 

ENA'MEL, or A'MEL, s. [mat/, Fr.] a kind of metalline 
colour, by the Latins called encaustum ., consisting of the 
finest crystal glass, made of the best kali from Alicant, and 
sand, vitrified together; to which are added tin and lead in 
equal quantities, calcined by a reverberatory fire, besides 
other metallic or mineral substances, intended to give them 
the colour required. Any thing covered with enamel. 

To ENA'MEL, v. a. to paint or adorn a thing with amd, 
or enamel. Figuratively, to variegate with colours. 

ENA'MELLER, s. one who paints in enamel. 

ENA'MELLING, s. the art of applying enamel of vari- 
ous colours on metals, &c. either after the manner of 
painting, or by the lamp; called likewise the encaustic art. 
or encaustic painting. 

To ENAMOUR, v. a, [from amour , Fr.] to raise the affec- 
tions or love of a person; to make a person fond. 

ENARRA'TION, s . \enarro y Lat.] explanation ; exposi- 
tion. 

ENARTHRO'SIS, s . [from tv and apfyov, Gr.] the inser- 
tion of one bone into another to form a joint. 

ENATATION, $. [ cnato, Lat.] the act of swimming out; 
escape by swimming. 

To ENCA'GE, v. a . to shut up, or confine in a cage. 

To ENCA'MP, v . n. to pitch tents, or settle in a place 
for a time, applied to an army. Actively, to form a regular 
camp; to order to encamp. 
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ENCAMPMENT, «. the act of encamping or pitching 
tents; a camp, or tents pitched in proper order. 

To ENC ATE, v. a. to conceal, or hide as in a cave. 

ENCAU'STICE, s. the same with enamelling, which see. 

ENCEINTE, s. [Fr.] an enclosure, or ground enclosed 
with a fortification. 

To ENCIIA'FE, v, a. [eschauffer, old Fr.] to enrage; ta 
irritate; to provoke. 

To EN CHA'IN, v. a . [< snekumer , Fr.] to fasten with a 
chain; to hold in chains; to link together; to concatenate. 
Figuratively, to confine, or keep in bondage or confinement. 

To ENCHA'NT, v. a. [enchanter, Fr.J to subdue or in- 
fluence by magic or sorcery ; to delight irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTER, s. one who practises magic, or other 
spells; one who delights or pleases irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, ad. with the force of enchantment; 
in such a manner as to attract love irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTMENT. s. magical charms or spells ; irre- 
sistible influence; overpowering delight. 

ENCIIA'NTRESS, s . [enchanter esse, Fr.] a woman who 
exercises magic or spells. Figuratively, a woman whose 
beauty or excellencies cannot be resisted. 

To ENCIIA'SE, v. a . [enchasser, Fr.] to set jewels m 
gold, silver, &c. Figuratively, to adorn ; to engrave. 

To ENCI'RCLE, v. a . to surround, encompass, or enclose 
in a ring or circle; to environ. 

ENCl'RCLET,s. a circle; a ring. “In whose encirclets if 
ye gaze/* Sidney. 

ENCLITICS, s. [from tycXcmoc, Gr.] in Greek and 
Latin Grammar, certain particles or syllables joined to 
words, which, when united, seem to form but one word, 
and on that account remove or throw back the accent upon 
the foregoing syllable, as ve in Latin, dccusvc. 

To ENCLO'SE, v. a. [from cnclos, Fr.] to part or surround 
common ground by a fence; to encompass on all sides. 

ENCLO'SEll, s . one who encloses or parts off any par- 
cel of common ground by pales or other fences; any thing 
in which another is enclosed. 

ENCLOSURE, s. the act of encompassing common 
ground with a fence; the appropriation of things which have 
been common ; the space contained within any fence or 
limits; ground enclosed. 

ENCO'MIAST, $. [eyK(ii/ii«oTi]c, Gr.] one who bestows 
praise on another; one who speaks in praise of another. 

ENCOMIASTIC, or ENCOMIASTIC A L, u. [iys-iofu- 
aariKOQ, Gr.] containing or bestowing praise; laudatory. 

ENCO'MIUM, s. [iyKWfitov, Gr.] an advantageous repre- 
sentation of the virtues and excellencies of another; praise; 
panegyric; eulogy. 

To ENCO'MPASS, v. a. to enclose; to surround on all 
sides; to shut in; to environ; to encircle. To go round. 

ENCO'RE, ong-kore, ad. [Fr.] again ; over again. A 
word used at public shows to testify the highest approba- 
tion, and to desire the person to repeat the part. 

ENCOU'NTER, s. [encontre, Fr.J in its primary sense, a 
combat or fight between two persons only; a duel; a con- 
flict. Figuratively, a battle,* or attack, wherein enemies 
rush with violence against each other. Sudden meeting. 

To ENCOU'NTER, v. a . to, go to meet; to meet face to 
face ; to front ; to meet hostilely ; to attack an enemy ; to 
meet with proofs. To oppose, or engage with, . To meet 
accidentally. 

ENCOU'NTERER, s. an enemy, or antagonist in war. 
Figuratively, an adversary, or opponent, with respect to 
opinions. 

To ENCOU'RAGE, u. a. |. cncourager , Fr.] to animate, 
or reciprocally exhort to a practice; to animate, or sup- 


port the spirit and courage of a person to undertake and 
accomplish an affair; to countenance; to make confident. 

ENCOURAGEMENT, s. an excitement to any action 
or practice. Figuratively, favour, countenance; support. 

ENCOU'RAGER, s. one who incites a person to do a 
thing; one who favours or gives countenance to a person 
or an undertaking; a supporter. 

To ENCROACH, v. a. to invade the right and property 
of another; to advance gradually by stealth to that which 
a person has no right to. 

ENCROACHER, s . one who gradually seizes upon the 
possession of another. 

ENCROA'CHMENT, $. in Law, an unlawful trespass 
upon a man’s grounds, or the act of enclosing the ground 
of another to one’s own use; extortion, or the insisting upon 
payment of more than is due. 

To ENCU'MBER, v. a. [encombrer, Fr.] to load ; to 
hinder or clog by any weight from action, or from the free 
use of one’s limbs Figuratively, to embarrass and distract 
the mind by variety of difficulties; to load with or bring to 
great difficulties by debts. 

ENCU MBRANCE, s. any thing which is troublesome by 
its weight; an useless addition and burden; a burden upon 
an estate; that which abates from the profits of an estate, 
generally applied to debts and mortgages. 

ENCYCLICAL, a. [iyKVKXiKOQ, Gr.] circular; sent round 
through a large region. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, or ENCYCLOPE'DY, s. [iy«*Xo- 
iratctta, Gr.] the circle of the sciences ; applied by the 
Greeks to the seven liberal arts, and all the sciences. 

KNCY'STED, a. [from Kvtrric, Gr.] enclosed in a bag. 
Encysted tumors, in Anatomy, borrow their name from a 
bag in which they are confined. 

END, s. \end, Sax.] the extremity of any thing which is 
extended in length ; the last period or moment of time. 
The conclusion, or last part, applied to action or writing, 
cessation; period. A final determination; conclusion of a 
debate. Death; final doom. Abolition; total loss; con- 
sequence. The cause of a person’s death. A piece or 
fragment. Design; purpose; intention; or the object of a 
person’s designs and actions. An end is used instead of on 
end, and signifies upright, perpendicular, or erect. 

To END, v. a. to perfect or finish an undertaking; to 
destroy, or put to death. Neuterly, to come to a conclu- 
sion; to cease; to conclude; to terminate; to die. 

To ENDA'MAGK, v. a. to prejudice; to lessen the 
value of a thing; to affect with loss; to spoil, mischief, or 
do hazard; to harm. 

To ENDANGER, v. a. to expose to danger, risk, or 
hazard; to bring into peril; to incur danger. 

To ENDE AR, v. a . to make dear or beloved. 

ENDEA'RMENT, s. any thing which causes love; the 
state of a person or thing which is beloved. 

ENDEA'VOUR, s. an attempt, trial, or exertion of power 
to perform any thing; effort to obtain, or to avoid. 

To ENDEA VOUR, v. a. to exert power, in order to gain 
some end; to make an attempt; to try; to essay. 

ENDEA'VOURER, s. one who exerts power to attain 
some end. 

ENDE'CAGON, s. [hlna and ywia, Gr.] a figure having 
eleven sides. 

ENDE'MIAL, ENDEMIC, ENDE'MICAL, a . [hlfyuo c, 
Gr.] peculiar to a country, used of diseases. 

To ENDI'TE, or INDITE, v. a. to draw up, compose, or 
relate, applied to history; to write. 

E'NDI VE, 8. [ endive , Fr.] in Botany, a species of succory. 

E'NDLESS, a. [endeleas, Sax.] without coining to a con- 
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elusion. Without bounds, applied to extent, or space. 
Without ceasing, applied to action; incessant. Continual, 
or eternal, applied to duration; perpetual. 

ENDLESSLY, ad . without ceasing; without limit. 

E NDLESSNESS, s. want of bounds or limits; perpetuity. 

ENDLONG, a . with the end or point foremost; in a 
straight line; lengthwise. 

E'NDMOST, a. farthest off; at the farthest end. 

To ENDO RSE, v. a. [eweforsser, old Fr.] in Commerce, to 
write one’s name on the back of a bill of exchange, or pro- 
missory note, in order to negociate it, or to discharge the 
person who pays it from any future claim on account of it. 
To register on the hack of a writing; to superscribe. 

ENDORSEMENT, s. in Commerce, the act of writing 
one’s name on the back of a bill of exchange, to signify 
that the contents are received, or to direct it to be paid to 
a person mentioned. Superscription; writing on the back. 

To ENDOSS, v. a. to mark by incision; to engrave. 

To ENDO'W, (the oiv is pronounced as in coir) v. a . 
[endouairer, Fr.] to give a portion to a person; to assign, 
or alienate any estate or sum of money to the support or 
maintenance of any charity, or any almshouse. 

ENDOWMENT, s. wealth bestowed on a person, or 
devoted to any particular use; the selling apart or securing 
a sum of money for the perpetual support of a vicar, or alms- 
house. In the plural, gifts of nature. 

To ENDU E, v, a. [i induo , Lat.] to supply or furnish with 
internal gifts, virtues, or excellencies. To give as a portion 
or dowry. 

ENDURANCE, s. continuance; lastingness. The act of 
supporting or bearing troubles without complaint or dejection ; 
patience; sufferance; state of suffering. 

To ENDURE, v. a. [durure, Lat.] to suffer, undergo, bear, 
or support. Ncuterly,to last, remain, or continue. To bear 
patiently, or without resentment; to brook; to admit. 

ENDU HER, s. one. that hath strength to support any fa- 
tigue or hatdship; one who is unaffected with anv hardship. 

ENDWISE, ad. on end; upright, or perpendicular. 

To E'NKCATE, v. a. \eneco, Lat.] to kill; to destroy. 

ENEMY, s. [enemi, Fr.] one who is of an opposite side in 
war; one who opposes the interests or welfare of another; 
one who has a strong dislike to a person or thing. In 
Divinity, the foe of mankind; the devil. 

ENERGETIC, a. [IrfpyijTiKur, Cr.] acting so as to per- 
form or produce. Active, operative, or working. 

ENERGY, s. [ertpytiu, Gr.] power in the abstract, or 
considered without being exerted or brought into action ; 
vigour, force, or efficacy. Strength, or force of expression, 
applied to language; spirit; life. Faculty; operation. 

To ENERVATE, v. a. [enervo, Lat.] to weaken; to deprive 
of strength ; to render effeminate. 

ENERVATION, s. the act of weakening, or rendering 
effeminate; the state of being weakened ; effeminacy. 

To ENERVE, v. a. \encrvo , Lat.] to weaken; to lessen 
force or strength ; to render effeminate ; to crush. 

To ENFEEBLE, v.a. to weaken or deprive of strength. 

To ENFE'OFF, v. a. [from feoff amentum , low Lat.] in 
Law, to invest with any title or possession. To surrender. 

ENFEOFFMENT, s. in Law, the act whereby a person is 
invested with any dignity or possession; the instrument or 
deed by which one is invested with possessions. 

ENFIELD , (called, in old records, Enfen , or In fen, 
from some part of the parish being fenny, till drained) a 
town in Middlesex, formerly noted for the tanning of hides, 
9 miles N. of London. Its once royal chase was disforested 
by an act of parliament in 1779. It has a market on Satur- 
day, and (1331) 8812 inhabitants. 


ENFILA'DE, $. [Fr.] a series or collection of things dis- 
posed as it were in a straight line. In War, applied to those 
trenches, &c. which are ranged in a right line, and may be 
swept or scoured by the cannon lengthwise, or in the direc- 
tion of a line, and rendered defenceless. 

To ENFILA'DE, v. a. to pierce or sweep in a right line. 

To ENFORCE, v. a. ^en/orcir, ¥r.^ to g\ve strength to; 
to stieugthen; to invigorate; to make or gain by force; to 
sling with strength, violence, or force. To animate; to 
incite to action; to urge an argument strongly; to compel 
to do a thing against one’s will; to constrain; to press with 
a charge or accusation. Neuterly, to prove; to evince. 

ENFORCEDLY, ad. by violence, constraint, or compul- 
sion, opposed to voluntarily . 

ENFORCEMENT, s. an act of violence; force offered; 
compulsion. A sanction, or that which gives force, applied 
to laws; urgent evidence. A pressing occasion or exigence. 

ENFORCER, s. one who causes any thing by force, 
strength, or violence; a compcllcr; one who constrains. 

ENFOU'LDRKI), a. [from foudre , Fr.] mixed with 
lightning; as, “With foul rnfouldred smoke.” Spenser. 

To ENFRANCHISE, v. «. to incorporate a person into 
a body politic; to admit to the privileges of a freeman; to 
endenizen ; to free from slavery ; to free or release from 
custody; to naturalize or adopt a foreign word. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, s. the act of incorporating a 
person into any society or body politic; a release from im- 
prisonment or slavery. 

To ENG AGE, r. a . [engager, Fr.] to give ns a security 
foi, or be liable to make good, a debt; to stake, or hazard. 
To bind a person by any obligation to espouse the cause 
of a paity; to bring into a party; to embark or take part 
in an affair; to employ one’s self in an attempt; to unite hv 
some attraction or amiable quality. Neuterlv, to encoun- 
ter; to light. Kvxox. To oblige, implies rather something 
of force; to engage, rather something agreeable. Duty and 
necessity oblige us; piomises and good manners engage us. 

ENGAGEMENT, s. the act of giving sccuriiv, or 
making a person liable to discharge a debt; an obligation 
by promise, appointment, or contract. Affection or adhe- 
rence to any party; partiality. Employment of the attention. 
Fight, conflict, or battle. A strong motive, argument, it* 
ducement, or obligation. 

To ENGA'OL, v. a. to imprison; to coiiline; as, “ Yon 
have engaofd my tongue.” Skak. 

To ENGARRLSON, v. a. to protect or defend as by a 
garrison. 

To ENGENDER, v. a . [rngendrer, Fr.] to beget be- 
tween different sexes. Figuratively, to form or produce; 
to excite; to cause; to biiug forth. Neuterlv, to be caused 
or produced. 

ENGINE, s. [rngin, Fr.] a compound instrument con- 
sisting of a complication of mechanic powers, such as wheels, 
screws, levers, &c. united and conspiring together to effect 
the same end; a military mac hine; an instrument for easting 
water to great heights, in order to extinguish tires. 

ENGINEER, s. [eng inter, Fr.] one who makes or works 
at engines. An officer in the army, vv^oso employ is to in- 
spect the works, attacks, defences, tVc. to point and discharge 
the great artillery. 

ENGINERY, s. the art of managing artillery. Engines 
of war; artillery, or ordnance. Any device. 

To ENGIRD, v. a . [preter. and part, passive, engirt] to 
surround or encompass; to environ, or encircle. 

E'NGLAND , [so called from the Angles, who settled here 
in the year 449, and came from the continent, when thev 
had dwelt between tbe Saxons and Jutes] the southern, anil 
4 Q 
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most considerable part of the island of Great Britain, bounded 
on the N. by Scotland; on the E. and N. E. by the German 
Ocean; on the S. by the British Channel; and on the W. by 
the principality of Wales, and the Irish Sea. It lies between 
2 degrees E. and 6 W. longitude, and between .00 and .Ob N. 
latitude; and is of a triangular form. From the Lund's End 
in Cornwall to Berwick upon Tweed, it is about 42.0 miles; 
from Berwick to the S. Foreland in Kent, its length is about 
345 miles; and thence to the Land's End, its greatest breadth 
is 340. The country exhibits a variety of prospects, varying 
from the extensive plain, and gently-rising uplands, with the 
intervening vales, and gently-flowing rivers, to the lofty 
mountains, craggy hills, deep dells, and tumbling torrents. 
Though in some parts there are large barren moors, and 
wide uncultivated heaths, on the whole, few countries have 
a larger proportion of land under cultivation, and there is 
none where it is more necessary for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants. All the valuable productions, both animal and 
vegetable, of this country, have been imported at different 
periods from the continent ; and have been kept up and 
improved by constant attention. Overrun with woods, like 
the wilds of America, nuts, acorns, crabs, and a few wild 
berries, formed the only vegetable food which this country 
formerly afforded. The bear, the wolf, and the wild boar, 
now totally extirpated, roamed at large in the forests, large 
herds of stags ranged through the woods, roebucks bounded 
over the hills, and wild buljs ranged in the marshy pastures. 
By degrees the woods were destroyed, the marshes drained, 
and the wild animals, invaded in their retreats, gradually dis- 
appeared, and their places were supplied by the domestic 
kinds. England now possesses no other wild quadrupeds 
than some of the smaller kinds, such as the fox, the wild cat, 
the badger, the marten, and others of the weasel kind ; the 
otter, the hedge-hog, the hare, and rabbit; tbe squirrel, dor- 
mouse, mole, and several species of the rat and mouse. 
There are dogs of every kind, except wolf-dogs, which, 
since the wolves were destroyed in England, have been 
generally neglected ; however, the race of these animals is 
still maintained in Ireland. But there is one sort that is 
not to be equalled in any part of the world, which is, the bull 
dog; for these will not only attack the fiercest bull, but any 
kind of wild beast; nor can any tiling, when they have once 
fastened ti|>on the animal, oblige them to let go their hold. 
But what is more strange, when any of them are transported 
beyond sea, they lose their courage; and the same is said of 
English cocks. It must, however, be confessed, that the 
use which is made of the courage of these creatures, (espe- 
cially the latter,) by men too from whose rank and talents 
better things might be expected, deservedly fix a stigma on 
the national character. On the other hand, the various 
kinds of domestic animals, imported from abroad, have been 
reared to the greatest perfection; and the improvements in 
the vegetable products of this island have been no less con- 
siderable. It must be acknowledged there are no vines that 
are so fit to produce good wine, a* in wanner countries; but 
then there are variety enough which yield good grapes, that 
are made use of as other fruits. However, there arc great 
quantities of cider, perry, mead, and several kinds of made 
wines; but the principal drink of the generality is beer or 
ale. The rigours of winter, as well as the parching heats of 
summer, are felt here in a much less degree than jn parallel 
climates on the continent, as the breezes from the sea tem- 
per the severities of the opposite seasons; but the changes of 
weather are generally more frequent and sudden, while few 
countries are clothed with so beautiful and lasting a verdure. 
Its situation, however, so far north, is less favourable to the 
vipening than to the growth of vegetable productions. The 


winters indeed are sometimes rainy and foggy, and the wea- 
ther is subject to great variations, which, however, does not 
much impair the health of the inhabitants who are accus- 
tomed thereto; for they generally live as long as in any 
other countries, and we have frequent instances of people 
who have lived to a very great age, particularly Henry 
Jenkins, a Yorkshirctnun, who was 168 years old when he 
died ; and Thomas Parr, of Shropshire, who was 152, and 
might have lived longer, had he not been sent for to court 
as a curiosity. The harvests, especially in the northern 
parts, often suffer from the rains, and the fruits fall short 
of perfect maturity. The richest parts of the land are, in 
general, the middle and southern; extensive tracts in the 
northern parts arc rather sterile, and on the eastern coasts, 
in many parts, the ground is sandy and marshy. In the 
north the country is mountainous, and Cornwall and the 
adjacent counties contain many rough hilly tracts; but in 
these parts, a variety of rich and valuable minerals and 
metals are found. Considered as a corn country , the east 
coast, from its superior dryness, is favourable to the growth 
of grain; and the west coast, from the wetness of the cli- 
mate, is better calculated for pasturage. The most consi- 
derable rivers are the Thames, Severn, Medway, Trent, 
Ouse, Tvne, 'lees. Wear, Mersey, Dee, Avon, Eden, # Der- 
went, <&e. The lakes are chiefly in the N. W. counties ; 
and those of Westmoreland and Cumberland, in particular, 
exhibit varieties of romantic, picturesque, and grand sce- 
nery. The river fish, from the poptilousness of the coun- 
try, and the number of fisheries, are, in many parts, much 
diminished; but the sea is an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
and the coasts are enlivened by numerous inhabitants, who 
gain their chief subsistence from the deep. The manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country are prodigious, and 
absorb almost the whole attention of many classes of the 
people. The government is a mixture of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy : the legislative power residing in 
the king, the house of lords, and the house of commons; 
but the executive power is vested solely in the king, who 
appoints the great officers of state, the judges, and many 
even of the inferior gradations of magistracy. The national 
church establishment is episcopal; the 39 articles are inter- 
preted by the clergy, in general, according to the liberal 
principles of Arminius, although the 17th article strongly 
favours the Calvinistic creed. The dissenters are nume- 
rous, and of different descriptions ; most of the rigorous 
penal laws, which were long in force against them, having 
been repealed. England contains 32,094,400 acres, or 
50,210 square miles, with a population, in 1831, independent 
of the army and navy, of 13,089,338 ; being an increase, du- 
ring the preceding ten years, of 1,827,091 or 16 per cent. 

ENGLAND , NEW, a country of North America, 
bounded on the W. by New York; on the N. by Canada; 
on the E. by Brunswick and the Atlantic Ocean; and on 
the S. by the same ocean and Long Island Sound. It is 
in many parts hilly ; but tbe country is, notwithstanding, 
fertile, well cultivated, and populous. It. was first settled 
by tbe Puritans, who were driven from England, at differ- 
ent times, by persecution ; and contains five states, namely. 
New Hampshire, Massaclmsets, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Vermont. The Connecticut, Merrimack, Penobscot, 
and Piscataway, are the principal rivers. 

E NGLISH,* «. [Ent/fisc, Sax.] belonging to England. 
Substantively, the language spoken by the people of Eng- 
land; the natives of England. 

To E NGLISH, v. a. to translate into English. 

To ENGLUT, v. «. [cngloutir, Fr.] to swallow up. To 
glut; to fill; to pamper. 
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To ENGORGE, v. a. [from gorge , Fr.] to swallow; to 
devour; to gorge. 

To ENGRAFT, v. a. [from greffer , Fr.] in Gardening, 
to take a shoot from one tree, and insert it into another, in 
such a manner as both shall unite, and grow together. 

ENGRAFTING, s. in Gardening, the act of tenting a shoot 
from one tree, and inserting it into the stock of another, so as 
both shall unite, grow together, and bear fruit. 

To ENGRA'IL, v. a. [from grilc , Fr.] in Heraldry, to 
represent a thing with its edges ragged or notched circu- 
larly, as if something had fallen on and broken it; it dif- 
fers from indented because the edges are in that in a straight 
line, but in this semicircular. 

To ENGRAFN, v. a. to dye deep; to dye in grain. 

To ENGRA'SP, v. a. to seize; to hold fast in the hand. 

To ENGRAVE, v. a. [engraver, Fr.] to cut copper, iron, 
or other metals, or stone, or wood, so as to represent figures 
thereon. Figuratively, to make a deep impression on the 
mind. To lav in a grave; to bury; to inter; to inhume. 

ENGRAVER, s. one who cuts figures on metals, marble, 
stone, or wood. 

ENGRAVING, s. the art or act of cutting metals and 
precious stones with a tool called the graver, in order to 
represent figures or other ornaments thereon. The work of 
an engraver; the picture or mark engraved. 

To ENGRO'SS, v. a . [<yrossi>, Fr.] to thicken or increase 
in bulk. To seize upon the whole of any thing; to purchase 
or buy up any commodity, in order to sell it again at an 
advanced price. In Law, to copy writings, in a large hand, 
on parchment. 

ENGROSSER, s. he who purchases large quantities of 
any commodity, in order to sell it at a high price; one who 
seizes or appropriates the whole of any thing to himself. 

ENGROSSMENT, s. an exorbitant acquisition; the act 
of encroaching or seizing upon the whole of any thing. 
Copy of a written instrument. 

To ENHA'NCE, v. a. [ctihausscr, Fr.] to raise the value or 
price of a thing; to heighten the esteem or degree of any 
quality; to aggravate; to increase from bad to worse. 

ENHANCEMENT, s. increase of esteem, of value, or of 
degree; augmentation; aggravation. 

ENI'GMA, s. [(enigma, Lat.] a proposition delivered in 
obscure, remote, and ambiguous terms, to exercise the wit. 

ENIGMATICAL, a. of the nature of an enigma ; ob- 
scurely, darkly, or ambiguously expressed ; obscurely or 
imperfectly received or apprehended. 

ENIGMATICALLY, ad. in a sense different from that 
which the words in their peculiar acceptation imply. 

ENI'GMATIST, s. a maker of riddles. 

• To ENJOI'N, v. a . [enjoindre, Fr.] to order; to prescribe. 
It implies something more authoritative than direct , some- 
what less than command , and includes the idea of supe- 
riority in the person requiring any thing to be done. 

ENJOFNER, s . a person who gives directions, including 
the idea of superior rank or authority. 

ENJOFNMENT, s. the order of a person of superior rank 
or authority; command; direction. 

To ENJO'Y, v. a. [ enjouir , Fr.] to feel a flow of joy in the 
fruition of a thing; to be delighted with; to obtain pos- 
session of; to gladden, to delight, to please, to exhilarate; 
used with the reciprocal pronouns, himself, &c. Neuterly, 
to be in fruition or possession ; to live hanpily. 

ENJO'YER, $. one who has a thing in his possession; one 
who makes use of or receives satisfaction from the conscious- 
ness of using or possessing a thing. 

ENJOYMENT, s. pleasure arising from possession or 
fruition; possession, use, or fruition; happiness. 
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To ENKFNDLE, v. a. to set on fire; to inflame; to rouse 
or inflatne the passions; to incite to any act or hope. 

To ENLA'RGE, v. a . [enlargir, Fr.] to make greater in 
quantity, dimensions, quality, or appearance. Figuratively, 
to make a thing appear greater than it is ,by representation 
or discourse; to aggrandize; to magnify; to Extend the 
capacity of the mind; to be very minute in a description, or 
copious in speaking on a subject; to amplify; to free from 
confinement or constraint. Neuterly, to expatiate or speak 
much on any subject. Synon. The word enlarge is pro- 
perly used to signify an addition of extent. Increase is 
critically applicable only to number, height, and quantity. 
We enlarge a town, a field, a garden. We increase the 
inhabitants of a town, our expenses, our revenues. 

ENLARGEMENT, $. increase of dimension, quality, or 
degree; augmentation. Release from confinement. A re- 
presentation of a thing beyond what it really is. A minute, 
long, and copious discourse on a subject; expatiation. 

ENLARGER, «. one who increases any thing; one who 
magnifies a thing in discourse; an expatiator; an amplifier. 

To ENLl'GHT, v. a. to communicate light or knowledge; 
to illuminate; to enlighten; to make perspicuous. 

To ENLl'GIITEN, u. a. to supply with light; to illuminate. 
Figuratively, to instruct; to supply with knowledge not before 
acquired, and sufficient to clear up some was difficulty which 
previously inexplicable. To cheer ; to gladden. To supply 
with a greater perfection of sight. 

ENLi'GHTENER, s. one who gives light; an illuminator. 
Figuratively, an instruc tor. 

To ENLl'NK, v. a. to join or connect, as the links of a 
chain are fastened to each other; to chain to. 

To ENLI ST, v. a. to enter into military service; to enrol. 

To ENLIVEN, v. a. to make alive. Figuratively, to in- 
spire with new vigour; to animate; to make sprightly or gay; 
to give a thing a gay and cheerful appearance. 

ENLI'VENKR, s. that which gives motion or communi- 
cates action, spirit, or vigour, to a person or thing. 

To ENMESH, v. a. to net; to entangle, to entrap. 

E'NMITY, s. [from enemy , as if e?wmify] a disposition 
of mind which excites a person to contradict and oppose 
the interests, inclinations, or sentiments, of another; a state 
of irreconcileable opposition; aversion; malice. 

ENNE'AGON, s. [ivria and yam a, Gr.].a figure having 
nine angles. 

ENNEA'TICAL, a. [from ivrta, Gr.] in Medicine, enne- 
atical days are every ninth day of a sickness; and cnncati - 
cal years , every ninth year of a person’s life. Sec Climac- 
teric. 

ENNIS , a large, populous borough, in Ireland, capital of 
the county of Clare, or Thomond. It is situated on the 
Fergus, which is navigable for large boats to the Shannon, 
The number of inhabitants is 9727. It is ‘22 miles W. N. W. 
of Limerick, and 118 W. S. W. of Dublin. It sends one 
member to parliament. Lon. 9. 22. W. lat. 52. 44. N. 

To ENNO'BLE, v. a. [ cnnohlir , Fr.] to raise a person to a 
higher rank, or from being a commoner to be a peer. Figu- 
tively, to communicate worth; to dignify; to aggrandize; to 
raise, exalt, or elevate; to magnify. 

ENNO'BLEMENT, s. the act of raising to the degree of a 
peer or nobleman; a quality which dignifies and exalts our 
nature; elevation, exaltation, dignity. 

ENODATION, s. [ enodatio , Lat.] the act of untying a 
knot; solution of a difficulty. 

ENO'RMITY, s. departure from any rule or standard; an 
irregularity ; a corruption. In the plural, used for great 
crimes, or such as shew a great degree of villany and guilt. 

ENORMOUS, a. [ enormis , Lat.] irregular; not confined 
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to any stated rule; disordered; confused; without re- 
straint; as, “ Wild, above rule or art, enormous bliss.” 
Par . ZmL Exceedingly wicked. Exceeding the common 
bulk, applied to size, including the ideas of dislike, horror, 
or wonder. 

ENO'RMOUSLY, ad. prodigiously, beyond measure. 

ENORMOUSNESS, $. excess of 'guilt* or wickedness. 

ENOU'GH, e-nuff, a. f genoh , Sax.] sufficient; that will 
answer any purpose, wish, or desigu. It should be ob- 
served, that though other adjectives are placed in English 
before their substantives, yet this always follows it. Synon. 
The object of the words sufficient and. enough is quantity; 
•but with this difference, that enough relates more to the 
quantity one desires to have, and sufficient to that quantity 
one really wants to employ. Thus the avaricious man 
never has enough; let him accumulate ever so much, he still 
desires more: and the prodigal never has sufficient; he is 
still wanting to extend more than he has. See Enow. 

ENOU'GH, s. that which is sufficient to answer a person’s 
expectations or wishes; a quantity answerable to any design, 
or proportionable to a person’s qualities and abilities. 

ENOU'GH, ad. in such a manner as to give content or 
satisfaction. When used for an adjective, it denotes a 
diminution, or that a thing is not perfectly so, and is 
used to express great indifference, or slight; as, “The song 
was well enough;" i . e . not so well as it ought to be, or 
as it might be expected. When repeated, it is used as 
an interjection, implying that there is already more than 
a sufficiency, and that a person is desired to desist ; as, 
“ Henceforth I'll bear affliction, till it do cry itself— enough, 
enough !" 

To ENOU'NCE, v. a. [ enuncio , Lat.] to declare. 

ENO'W, e-new, a. [the plural of enough, according to 
Johnson] a sufficient number. In this manner it is used 
before its substantive; but in the singular after it. 

EN-PA'SSANT, ong-pass-ong, ad. [Fr.] by the way. 

To ENRA'GE, v. a. [enrager, Fr.] to put a person in a 
violent passion of anger; to exasperate; to provoke. 

To ENUA'NGE, v. a. to place regularly; to put in order. 

To ENRA'NK, v. a . to place in orderly ranks. 

To ENR ATT, v. a. to transport to a great degree of ecstasy 
or enthusiasm. 

To ENRA'PTURE, v. a. to transport and affect with the 
highest degree of delight and pleasure. 

To ENRA'VISH, v. a. to throw into an ecstasy; or to 
affect with the most exalted degree of joy. 

ENRA'VISHMENT, s. ecstasy of delight. 

To ENRHE'UM, v . n . [enrhumer, Fr.] to have rheum 
through cold. 

To ENRl'CH, v. a . [enricher, Fr.] to give riches or money 
to a person; to make wealthy. Figuratively, to make fat or 
render fruitful; to fertilize, applied to ground. To adorn or 
improve the mind with new ideas of knowledge. 

ENRI'CHMENT, $. an augmentation or increase of wealth. 
Amplification or improvement, applied to soil, books, or the 
understanding. 

To ENRl'DGE, v. a. to form with long eminences or 
ridges. 

To ENRl'NG, v. a. to bind round; to surround as with a 
ring; to encircle. 

To ENRI'PEN, v. a . to make ripe; to mature. 

To ENRO'BE, v . a. to dress; to clothe; to invest. 

To ENRO'L, v. a. [cnrollcr, Fr.] to enter in a list, or roll; 
to record or commit to writing; to register. To involve; to 
inwrap. 

ENROLMENT, s. a writing in which any thing is re- 
corded; a register; a record; the act of registering. 


To ENROO'T, v. a. to fix by the root. ' Figuratively, to 

fasten or implant deeply. 

ENS, s. [Lat.] in Metaphysics, any thing which the mind 
apprehends, and of which it affirms, denies, proves, or dis- 
proves ; something that is, and exists, some way farther 
than barely in conception ; that to which there are real 
attributes belonging; or that which has a reality, not only 
out of the intellect, but likewise in itself. In Chemistry, 
the most efficacious part of any natural mixed body, con- 
taining or comprehending all its qualities or virtues in a 
small compass. 

ENSAMPLE, $. [< rnempio , Ital.] example; pattern; copy; 
subject of imitation. 

To FNSA'NGUINE, a. [from sanguis, Lat.] to smear 
with gore; to suffuse with blood. 

To ENSCHE'DULE, en-sed-dule, v. a. to insert in a 
writing or schedule. 

To ENSCO'NCE, v. a. to cover as with a fort; to secure. 

To ENSE'AM, v . a . to sew up; to enclose by a seam or 
juncture of needlework. To fructify, from cnsemencer , Fr. 

To ENSEA'R, v. a. to cauterize; to staunch or stop with 
fire. 

To ENSHIE'LD, v. a. to shield; to cover or protect. 

To ENSHRl'NE, v.a. to preserve in a sacred or hallowed 
place; to enclose in a chest or cabinet. 

E'NSIFORM, a. [ensiformis, Lat.] having the shape of a 
sword. 

ENSIGN, s. [enseigne, Fr.] the flag or standard of a 
regiment; a signal to assemble; a mark or badge of dis- 
tinction and authority. The officer among the foot who 
carries the flag or ensign, formerly written ancient . 

To ENSLA' VE, v. a. to deprive of liberty. Figuratively, to 
betray to another as a slave; to bring into bondage. 

ENSLA VEMENT, 5. the state of a slave; slavery; abject 
subjection. Figuratively, a state of mean and sordid obe- 
dience to the violence of any passion. 

EN SLATER, s. one who deprives of liberty. 

To ENSUE, r. a . [1 ensuivre , Fr.] to follow; to pursue; to 
practise for a continuance. Neuterly, to succeed. 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, s. [Fr.] in 
Architecture, that part of an order of a column which is 
over the capital, and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. 

ENTA'IL, s . [from entaillc , Fr.] in Law, a fee estate 
entailed, i. e. abridged and limited to certain conditions, at 
the will of the donor. Rule of descent for an estate. 

To ENTA'IL, v. a. [entniller, Fr.] in Law, to settle the 
descent of an estate, so that it cannot be bequeathed at 
pleasure by the person who succeeds to it. 

To ENTA'MK, v. a. to tame; to conquer, or subdue. • 

To ENTA'NGLE, v. a. to ensnare, or involve in some- 
thing which is not easily got clear from, as briars ; and 
not easily extricated from, as a net ; to twist or knot in 
such a perplexed manner, as cannot be easily unravelled. 
Figuratively, to perplex or confuse with difficulties ; to 
ensnare by captious questions ; to distract with a variety 
of affairs, which a person cannot easily free himself from. 

ENTANGLEMENT, s . that which involves a thing in 
intricacies, or with such things as are not easily got rid of ; 
the confused state of thread, which requires great patience 
to unravel and undo; involution of any thing intricate; an 
obscurity, difficulty, or ensnaring argument, which involves 
the mind in confusion and perplexity. 

ENTA'NGLER, s. one that ensnares or involves in per- 
plexity. 

To F/NTER, v. n . \entrer , Fr.] to make one’s appearance, 
or go into an • place. In Commerce, to set down, or write 
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any article in a book; to give notice to the Custom-house, 
and pay the duties for the import or export of any com- 
modity; to begin or engage in, used with on or upon « 

ENTERING, 8 . an avenue by which a person may go into 
a place; passage; entrance. Trie act or motion by which a 
person goes into a place. 

To ENTERLA'CE, v. a. [< entrelasser , Fr.] to interweave; 
to intermix. 

ENTERO'CELE, *. [cVcpo^Xq, Gr.] in Medicine, a rup- 
ture, wherein the intestines, and particularly the ilium, fall 
into the groin. 

ENTEROXOGY, s. [Zvrepov and Xoyoc, Gr.] a treatise on 
the bowels, or an anatomical description of all the internal 
parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS, s. [evrepov and op^aXoc, Gr.] a 
disorder wherein the intestines having fallen out of their 
place, occasion a tumor in the navel; an umbilical rupture. 

ENTERPRISE,*. [ entreprise , Fr.] an undertaking attend- 
ed with danger; an arduous attempt. 

To ENTERPRISE, v. a . to attempt; to undertake; or to 
try to perforin; to essay; including an idea of difficulty. 

ENTERPRISER, s. one who undertakes or engages him- 
self in important, dangerous, and hazardous designs. 

To ENTERTAIN, v. n. [ entretcnir , Fr.] to converse with; 
to communicate improvement, or employ a person’s time in 
agreeable discourse. To treat at table ; to receive hospitably. 
To retain or keep a person as a servant. To reserve or con- 
ceive, applied to the mind. To please, amuse, or give plea- 
sure. To admit with satisfaction. 

ENTERTAINER,*. one who keeps others as servants; he 
that treats others with food, or at his table; he that amuses, 
diverts, arid communicates pleasure. 

ENTERTAINMENT, *. a conversation wherein time is 
spent agreeably; a feast; hospitable reception. The state 
of being hired or in pay, applied to soldiers and servants. 
Amusement, or diversion; dramatic performance; a farce; a 
low species of comedy, or a pantomime. 

ENTERlTSSUEl), a. interwoven or intermixed with vari- 
ous colours or substances. 

To ENTHRO NE, v. a . to place on a throne, or the seat 
of a sovereign. Figuratively, to invest with the dignity or 
authority of a king. 

ENTHUSIASM, *. [ir$Hfrtafrpbc, Or.] a transport of the 
mind, whereby it is led to imagine things in a sublime, sur- 
prising, yet probable manner. This is the enthusiasm felt in 
poetry, oratory, music, painting, sculpture, In a religi- 

ous sense, a transport of the mind, whereby it fancies itself 
inspired with some revelation, impulse, &c. from Heaven. 

ENTHU'SIAST, s. [ii'£*tnatm)c 9 Gr.] in Divinity, one who 
vainly imagines he is immediately inspired by God ; one of 
a warm imagination, or violent passions ; also one of an 
elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

ENTHUSIASTIC, or ENTHUSIA'STICAL, a. (>W 
uimMic, Gr.] strongly, but vainly persuaded of receiving 
extraordinary communications from the Deity; violent in 
any cause; of elevated fancy or exalted ideas. 

E'NTIIYMEM, en-the-memc, *. [ci 'Svprjpa, Gr.] in Logic, 
an argument consisting only of an antecedent and conse- 
quential proposition ; a syllogism where the major propo- 
sition is suppressed, and only the minor and consequence 
produced in words. 

To ENTFCE, v. a. [ cnticcr , Fr.] to seduce, allure, or draw 
by blandishments or hopes, to something bad. 

ENTFCEMENT, s. the act or practice of drawing or 
alluring a person to do ill ; the alluring means by which a 
person is drawn to commit something ill; blandishment. 

ENTI'CER, s. one who allures to ill. 


ENTFCINGLY, ad « so as to charm or allure. 

ENTI'RE, a. [entier, Fr.] whole; undivided; unbroken; 
complete; having all its parts; full; firm; fixed; s*lid; sure; 
unmingled; honest; faithful; sincere; hearty. 

ENTl'RELY, ad wholly; without exception, reserve, or 
abatement; completely; fully; faithfully; firmly. 

ENTl'RENESS, s. the state of a thing which has all its 
parts; completeness; fulness; totallity; integrity. 

To ENTITLE, v. a. [entituler, Fr.] to grace a person 
with a title of honour ; to call by a particular name ; to 
give a claim or right ; to superscribe ; to prefix as a title ; 
to make use of the name of a person or thing as a sanction. 
To grant as claimed by a title; to give a claim to. 

ENTITY, s . [entitas, low Lat.] the being, or rather actual 
existence of any thinking thing; a particular collection of 
qualities which constitute the species of a thing. 

To ENTO'lL, v. a. to ensnare; to entangle; to bring into 
toils or nets. 

To ENTO MB, v. a. to shut up in a tomb; to bury. 

ENTOMOXOGY, s. [tvropov and Xnyoc, Gr.] the natural 
history of insects. * 

To "ENTRA'IL, v.a. [i intralciare , Ital.] to mingle; to inter- 
weave; to diversify. 

ENTRAILS, s. [has no singular; cntrailles , Fr.] the in- 
testines, guts, or inward parts of an animal. 

ENTRANCE, s. [from entrant, Fr.] the passage or avenue 
by which a person may go into a place. Figuratively, the 
power, act, or liberty of going in. The beginning or first 
rudiments of a science or art; initiation. 

To ENTRANCE, v. n. [from transe , Fr. transeo , Lat.] 
to reduce to such a state that the soul seems to be absent 
from the body, while the latter has no apparent signs of 
life; to hurry away, or exalt to such a pitch of ecstasy as 
to be insensible to external objects. 

To ENTRA P, v . a . [entraper, Fr.] to catch in a trap, 
or snare. Figuratively, to betray, or subject insidiously 
to danger and difficulties; to take advantage of. 

To ENTREAT, v. a [from traitrr , Fr.] to ask with humi- 
lity and earnestness; to solicit. To treat or use well or ill. 
Neuterly, to make a petition or request for a person in a 
humble manner. To entertain; to amuse. 

ENTRE'ATANCE, s. petition; entreaty; solicitation. 

ENTRE ATY, s . fin the plural entreaties , nouns ending in 
yin the singular making ies in the plural] a request made for 
some favour in a humble manner. 

ENTRY,*, [entree, Fr.] the passage or avenue by which a 
person goes into a house; the act of going in. A public or 
solemn procession to a place. In Law, the taking possession 
of an estate. In Commerce, the act of writing or register- 
ing an article in a book. Double entry is the entering an 
article on different sides in different accounts. 

To ENU'BILATE, v. a . [e and nubile , Lat.] to clear from 
clouds. 

To ENU'CLEATE, v. a. [cnucleo, Lat.] to solve; to clear; 
to disentangle. 

To ENVELOP, v. a. [ enveloper , Fr.] to inwrap; to cover 
or inclose in a covering. Figuratively, to surrouud or hide 
from the sight. 

ENVELOPE,*. [Fr.] a wrapper; a cover; an integument; 
an outward case of a letter, &c. 

To ENVENOM, v . a. to mix with poison; to make poi- 
sonous. To render odious. To enrage, or exasperate. 

ENVIABLE, a. deserving envy; that may excite envy. 

E'NVIER, *. one who is affected with grief at the pros- 
perity of another; one who desires the downfall of another. 

ENVIOUS, a. affected with envy; malignant. 

ENVIOUSLY, ad . in such a manner as to shew displea- 
4 R 
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sure or ill-will, on account of the happiness or excellence of 
another. 

To EN\SJ'RON, v. a . [environner, Fr.] to surround ; to 
encompass; to envelope ; to involve. Figuratively, to hem 
in, or surround in a hostile manner; to enclose; to invest. 

ENVI'RONS, s. [enrinw, Fr.] the neighbourhood, or 
places situated round about any town or city. 

To ENUMERATE, v. a. [ntumero, Lat.] to reckon up, or 
count over singly and distinctly; to give a minute account of 
all the circumstances of a thing. 

ENUMERATION, s. [< mumeratio , Lat.] the act of num- 
bering, or counting over singly, and distinctly ; a minute 
detail. The number told out. 

To ENU'NCIATE, v. a. [enuncto, Lat.] to declare; to pro- 
claim ; to express ; to relate. 

ENUNCIATION, s. [cnunciatio, Lat.] a simple expression, 
or declaration of a thing, either in affirmative or negative 
words, without any application. A declaration, proclama- 
tion, or public attestation. Manner of utterance. 

ENU'NCIATIVE, a. declarative, expressing either affir- 
matively or negatively. 

ENU'NCIATIVELY, ad. declaratively. 

E'NVOY, S . [envoy e, Fr.] a person deputed to negociate 
an affair with some foreign prince or state. Those sent from 
Britain, France, Spain, &c. to any petty prince or state, go in 
quality of envoys, not ambassadors, to whom they are inferior 
in dignity, though they have the same right to protection, 
and enjoy the same privileges with ambassadors, except in 
ceremonies. 

To E'NVY, v. n. [ earner , Fr.] to grieve at the excellencies, 
prosperity, or happiness of another; to hate another for ex- 
cellence, prosperity, or happiness; to grudge. 

E'NVY, $. that pain which arises in the mind from observ- 
ing the prosperity of those especially with whom a person 
has had a rivalsliip; anger and displeasure at seeing another 
possessed of any good we want; invidiousness. 

EO'LIPILE, s. [from JEolus and pila , Lat.] a hollow ball 
of metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with water, and 
exposed to the fire, sends out, as the water heats, at inter- 
vals, blasts of cold wind through the pipe. 

F/PACT, s. [inciKrrj, Gr.] a number, whereby we note 
the excess of the common solar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. 
For the solar year consisting of 365 days, and the lunar 
of 354, the lunations every year get eleven days before 
the solar year; and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 
pletes 20 times 12 lunations, or gets up one whole solar 
year; and, having finished that circuit, begins again with 
the sun, and so from 19 to 19 years. For the first year 
afterwards, the moon will go before the sun but 11 days; 
the second, 22 days ; the third, 33 days ; but 30 being 
an entire lunation, cast that away, and the remainder 3 
shall be that year’s epact; and so on, adding yearly 11 
days; excepting when the epact is 18, in which case 12 
must be added. 

EPAU'LE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, the shoulder of the 
bastion, or the angle made by the face and flank. 

EPAU'LEMENT, or EPAULMENT, $. [Fr.] in Forti- 
fication, a side-work of earth, hastily thrown up, of bags 
filled with sand, or of gabions, fascines, &c. with earth, to 
cover the men or cannon ; likewise a demi-bastion, or little 
flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown work. 

EPAULETTE, s. [Fr.] a kind of shoulder-knot worn by 
officers of the army. 

EPE'NTHESIS, s. [Gr.] in Grammar, the interposition or 
Insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as 
Retligio for Religio ; or Induperator for Imperator. 


ETHA, e-fa, x. k Hebrew measure containing fifteen solid 
inches. 

EPHEMERA, s. [from tytipicnu Gr.] a fever that ter- 
minates in one day. In Natural History, an insect which 
lives only a single day. In Botany, stocn flowers as open 
and expand at sun-rise, and, shut and wither at sun- 
setting. 

EPHEMERAL, EPHE'MERIC, a. [fyi^oc, Gr.] diur- 
nal ; beginning ahd ending in a day. 

EPHE'MERIS, s. [tyijptpk, Gr.J a journal, or account of 
daily transactions. In Astronomy, a table, calculated to 
shew the state of the heaven, or the place of the planets at 
noon for every day in the year. 

EPHE'MERIST, s. one whose knowledge of the places of 
the planets does not flow from his own observations, but is 
entirely taken from an ephemeris : a word of reproach. 

EPHESUS , anciently a celebrated city of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, and the capital of the Roman dominions in 
Asia. Here was the famous temple of Diana, which the 
ancient Christians afterwards converted into a place of 
public worship; hut it is now so entirely ruined, that it is 
difficult to find the ground plot; however, there are some 
ruins of the walls, and five or six marble columns, all of a 
piece, 40 feet in length, and 7 in diameter. It is now called 
Ajasalouc, and has still some magnificent and curious re- 
mains of its former splendour. The fortress seems to be 
the work of the Greek emperors. The only inhabitants 
arc a few Greek families, who have reared huts among the 
ruins, to shelter themselves from the weather, and who are 
so illiterate, as to be unable to read, in its original language, 
the Epistle of Paul to their ancestors, the Ephesians. It 
is seated at the mouth of the Caystrus, and has still a good 
harbour, 30 miles nearly S. of Smyrna. Lat. 37. 52. N. 
Ion. 27. 42. E. 

ETHOD, s. [Heb.] an ornament, or kind of girdle, 
worn by the Jewish priests, when they attended at the 
temple ; it was brought from behind the neck over the two 
shoulders ; and then hanging down before, was crossed 
over the stomach, and thence carried round the waist 
twice, like a girdle, having its two ends brought before, 
which hung down to the ground. That of the high priest 
was embroidered with blue, purple, crimson, twisted cotton, 
and gold. Upon that part which came over the two 
shoulders were two large precious stones, on each of which 
were engraven the names of six tribes ; where it crossed 
the priest’s breast was a square ornament, called the breast- 
plate, set with twelve precious stones, on each of which was 
engraven the name of a different tribe. That of the other 
priests consisted of linen only. 

EPIC, a. [ epicus , Lat.] narrative, or consisting of relation, 
in opposition to dramatic , which consists in action. An 
Epic poem is an heroic poem, or discourse delivered in verse, 
invented with art to form the manners by instruction, dis- 
guised under the allegory of an important action, in a pro- 
bable, entertaining, and surprising manner. 

EPICED1UM, s. [hriKfifoiov, Gr.] among the Greeks and 
Latins, a poem rehearsed during the funeral solemnity of 
persons of distinction ; an elegy; a funeral song. 

E'PICURE, s. [i epicurus , Lat.] a person abandoned, or 
given wholly, to luxury; a follower of Epicurus. 

EPICUREAN, s. a disciple of Epicurus, who held that 
pleasure was the summum bonum, or chief good, of man. 
The word is used at present for a luxurious, indolent, effe- 
minate, and voluptuous person, who only consults his private 
and particular pleasure. 

EPICUREAN, a. luxurious in eating aiid drinking; con- 
tributing to luxury. Pertaining to the sect of Epicurus. 
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EPICURISM, f. the sentiment doctrine, or tenets of 
Epicurus. Figuratively, luxury of eating, voluptuousness; 
sensual enjoyments, or gross pleasures. Modern deism. 

EPICYCLE, s. [f?rl and «cw\oc, Or.] in Astronomy, a lit- 
tle circle, whose centre is in the circumference of a greater, 
which, being carried along with it, is called its deferent 

EPICYCLOID, t . [to, ckXoc, and iWoc, Gr.] in Geo- 
metry, a curve generated by the revolution of a point of 
the periphery of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle. 

EPIDEMIC, or EPIDEMICAL, a. [to and SUpoe, Gr.] 
that affects a great number of people at the same time, ap- 
plied to diseases, and especially the plague. 

EPIDERMIS, e. [toiepplc, Gr.] m Anatomy, the cuticle, 
or scarf-skin. It receives its name from its covering the 
derma, or true skin; is insensible, and has neither veins, 
arteries, nor nerves. 

EPIGLOTTIS, s. [firiyXwrrlc, from iirl, upon, and yXwmc, 
the tongue, Gr.] the thin moveable cartilage, resembling a 
little tongue, which covers the aperture of the windpipe. ' 

EPIGRAM, 5 . [epigramma, Lat.] in Poetry, a short poem, 
susceptible of all kinds of subjects, and ending with a lively, 
just, and unexpected thought. 

EPIGRAMMATIC, or EPIGRAMMATICAL, a. [epi- 
grammaticus , Lat.] having the nature or properties of an 
epigram; dealing in, or writing, epigrams. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST, s. one who writes epigrams. 

EPIGRAPH, or EPIGRAPHS, r. [toy patf, Gr.] a title; 
an inscription on a statue. 

E'PILEPSY, s. [toXif\jjtc, Gr.] in Medicine, a convul- 
sion either of the whole body or some of its parts, attended 
with a loss of sense and understanding, and returning from 
time to time in fits and paroxysms. The English call it the 
falling-sickness, because persons generally fall down when 
afflicted with it. 

EPILEPTIC, a. [toXrivriKdc, Gr.] affected with an epi- 
lepsy, or the falling-sickness; convulsed. 

EPILOGUE, ep-i-log, s. [ epilog us , Lat.] a poem, or speech, 
pronounced after a play. 

EPINY'CTIS, s . [tirivvkTcc, Gr.] in Surgery, a sore at the 
comer of the eye. 

EPIPHANY, e-pif-fa-ne, $. [e7rt<pav£ia, Gr.] a festival 
celebrated on the twelfth day after Christmas, in comme- 
moration of our Saviour’s being manifested to the Gentile 
world, by the appearance of a miraculous blazing star, or 
meteor, which directed the Magi to the place of his birth. 

EPIPHONE'MA, s. [£7ri^w>'7j/za, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a sen- 
tentious exclamation, frequently added after a narrative, or 
relation of any thing remarkable, containing an useful and 
spirited reflection on the subject to which it is subjoined. 

EPITIIORA, s . [circ^opa, Gr.] a preternatural defluxion of 
the eyes ; an inflammation of any part. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS, a. [from to, <l>vXX or, and 
oirtpua, Gr.] in Botany, applied to plants that bear their 
seed on the back part of their leaves. 

EPITHYSIS, e-pif-e-sis, s. [tm<bvtric 9 Gr.] in Anatomy, a 
bony substance, or as it were a lesser bone, affixed to a 
larger or principal bone, by the intervention of a cartilage. 

EPI'PLOCE, e-pip-lo-ke, s . [toirXoKfj, Gr.] a figure of 
Rhetoric, by which one aggravation or striking circumstance 
is added in due gradation to another; as, he not only spared 
his enemies, but continued them in employment ; not only con- 
tinued , but advanced them. 

EPI'SCOPACY, s. [episcopatus, Lat.] the government of 
the church by bishops. 

EPI'SCOPAL, a. [episcopalis, Lat.] belonging to, or vested 
in a bishop. 
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EPISCOPATE, i. [episcopatus, Lat.] the government, 
office, or dignity of a bisnop; a bishopric. 

ETISODE, s. [£irtw£ij, Gr.] a separate incident, story, oi 
action, which an. historian or poet inserts and connects with 
his principal action, to furnish the work with a greater variety 
of events. 

EPISODIC, or EPISODICAL, a. contained in, or par- 
taking of, the nature of an episode; swelled with unneces- 
sary incidents, or episodes, which are not connected with 
the main action. 

EPISPA'STIC, 8 . [imtnraerucdc, Gr.] in Medicine, a topical 
remedy, which, being applied to the external part of the body, 
attracts the humours to that part. 

EPISTLE, s. [i epistola , Lat.] a letter, applied generally 
to the letters of the ancients, and particularly those of the 
inspired writers. Syxon. Custom has made the word letter 
of more general use than ejnstle; letter being quite familiar, 
epistle rather pedantic. Letter appears more proper when 
tne matter relates to private correspondence; epistle , when 
the business is public. 

EPISTOLARY, a. [epistolaris, Lat.] relating, suitable to, or 
transacted by, letters. 

EPITAPH, s. [t7 nut^iovy Gr.] an inscription on a tomb or 
gravestone.* 

EPITIIALA'MIUM, s. [imSaXaptov, Gr.] a nuptial song, 
or poem of compliment on the marriage of a person. 

EP1THEM, s . [toSrjpa, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a kind of 
fomentation, or remedy of a spirituous or aromatic kind, 
applied externally to the regions of the heart, liver, Arc. 
to strengthen and comfort them, or to correct some intem- 
perature in those parts. 

EPITHET, 5 . [to$tTtiv, Gr.] an adjective, denoting the 
quality of the word to which it is joined ; a title or sm- 
name; a phrase or expression. 

EPITOME, e-pit-o-me, s. [toroph, Gr.] an abridgment, or 
reduction of the substance of a book into fewer words ami 
less compass; a compendium; an abstract. 

To EPITOMISE, v. a. to abridge; to reduce the substance 
of a book or writing; to cut short or curtail. 

EPITOMISER, or EPITOMIST, s. one who abridges i 
work ; the first word is the most proper. 

E POCH, or EPO'CIIA, cp-ok, or ep-o-ka, 5. Gr.] 

in Chronology, a fixed point or period of rime, from whence 
the preceding or succeeding years are counted. 

EPO'DE, s. [lirwtt), Gr.] in Lyric Poetry, the third cr 
last part of the ode; the ancient lyric poem being divided 
into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The latter was sung 
by the priests standing still before the altar. 

EPOPEE, s. [liroiroia, Gr.] the history, action, or fable, 
which makes the subject of an epic poem. 

EPPING, a town of Essex, 17 miles N. N. E. of Lon- 
don, with markets on Thursday for cattle, and on Friday 
for provisions. Great quantities of excellent butter are 
made in its neighbourhood. Its forest, which is a royal 
chase, and reaches from the town almost to London, was 
anciently called the Forest- of Essex, and afterwards ot 
Waltham. Population 2313. 

EPSOM , a town of Surrey, celebrated for its mineral 
waters, of a purgative quality, and the salts produced from 
them. The orchards, gardens, &c. in and about it, give it 
a charming rural appearance. It is 15 .riles S. S. W. of 
London. The market was originally on Friday, but from the 
number of opulent people residing in and near the town, ii 
is now held daily. Population 3231. 

EPULA'TION, s. [ epulatio , Lat.] a feast., or banquet. 

EPULO'TIC, a. [tTrwXwmoe, Gr.] in Medicine, applied .to 
drying, astringent remedies. 
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EP WORTH, a town in Lincolnshire, in the isle of 
Axholm, with a market on Friday, and a manufacture of 
sacking, 11 miles N. of Gainsborough; and 100 N. N. W. of 
London. It was the birth-place of the Rev. John Wesley, 
founder of the Armenian Methodists. Population 1827. 

EQUABILITY, s. equality to itself; uniformity. 

E'QUABLE, a. [<equabilLs y Lat.] even; alike; consistent 
with itself; uniform in respect to form, motion, &c . 

EQUABLY, ad . uniformly; in the same proportion. 

EQUAL, a . [cpqualis, Lat.] resembling or like another 
in bulk, excellence, or any other quality which admits a 
comparison; adequate to any purpose; even; uniform. In 
proportion; impartial; indifferent; upon the same terms. 

EQUAL, s. one neither inferior nor superior to another in 
any circumstance, excellence, title, or other quality. 

To E'QUAL, v. a. to make one thing or person like an- 
other. Ncuterly, to resemble; to be equal; to answer; to 
recompense. 

To EQUALISE, or EQUALIZE, v. a. to make even or 
equal. Ncuterly, to be equal to, or in the same proportion. 

EQUA'LITY, s. likeness with respect to any quality; the 
same degree of quality; uniformity; evenness. 

E'QUALLY, ad. in the same degree with amy other person 
or thing; alike; impartially; equably; uniformly. 

EQUA'NGULAR, a . [tpquus and any ulus, Lat.] having 
equal angles; consisting of equal angles. 

EQUANIMITY, $. [ aquanhnitas , Lat.] a state of mind 
which is neither elated nor depressed; evenness of mind. 

EQUA'NJMOUS,s. [ cpquanimis , Lat.] even; neither elated 
nor dejected. 

EQUATION, s. \epquare, Lat.] the act of making one 
thing equal to another. In Algebra, an expression of the 
same quantity in two dissimilar but equal terms; as, c. g. 
5 — 3=36 — 34; 5b=2oc — 8. In Astronomy, the reducing 
the apparent unequal times or motion of the heavenly bodies 
to equable or mean time. 

EQUATOR, s. \jpquator, Lat..] a great circle of the ter- 
restrial sphere, whose poles arc the poles of the world. It 
divides the globe into two equal parts, called the northern 
and southern hemispheres; passes through the E. and W. 
points of the horizon; and at the meridian is raised above 
t he horizon as many degrees as the complement of the lati- 
tude of any given place. When the sun comes to this cir- 
cle, the days and nights are equal all round the globe. 

EQUATO'RIAL, a. belonging to, taken at, or measured 
on, the equator. 

E'QUERY, s. [ccurie, Fr.] a stable for horses; one who 
has the care of horses; an officer of state under the master of 
the horse. 

EQUESTRIAN, a. [ equestris , Lat.] appearing on horse- 
back; skilled in horsemanship. Belonging to the second 
rank of dignity, or that of knights, in ancient Rome. 

EQUICRU RE, or EQUICllU'RAL, a. [from <rquus and 
crus , Lat.] having legs of equal length; having the legs of 
equal length, and longer than the base; isosceles. 

EQUIDISTANT, a. [cequus , Lat. and distant ] at the same 
or an equal distance. 

EQU I DISTANTLY, ad. at the same distance. 

KQUIFQ'RMITY, s. [cequus and forma , Lat.] equality or 
uniformity. 

EQUILATERAL, a. [from cequus and latus , Lat.] having 
ill sides equal. 

To EQUILIBRATE, v. a. to balance equally; to keep 
even wdth equal weight* on each side. 

EQUILIBRATION, s. equipoise; the act of keeping a 
balance even. 

EQUILIBRIUM, s. [(equilibrium, Lat.] equipoise; equa- 
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lity of weight; equality of evidence, motives, or powers of 
any sort. 

EQUINOCTIAL, s. a great circle on the celestial globe, 
the same as the equator on the terrestrial; to which when 
the sun comes, the days and nights are equal all round the 
globe; the same with the equator. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, a. [aquinoctialis. Lat.] pertaining to the 
equinox; happening about the time of the equinoxes; being 
near the equinoctial line, or subject to the inconveniences of 
those parts which lie near the equator. 

EQUINO'CTIALLY, ad. in the direction of the equinox. 

EQUINOX, s. [ctquus and nox , Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
precise time when the sun enters the equinoctial points Aries 
or Libra: the former being on the 21st of March, is called 
the vernal equinox; and the latter, on the 23d of September, 
the autumnal equinox. 

EQIJINU'MERANT, a. [from (Fqnus and numerus , Lat.] 
having an equal, or the same number; consisting of an equal 
number. 

To EQTJTP, v . a. [equipper, Fr.] to fit a ship for sea; to 
furnish a horseman with furniture for riding. Figuratively, 
to furnish, accoutre, or dress out. 

EQUIPAGE, s. [equipage, Fr.] furniture for a horse; acar- 
riage of state; a vehicle. A set of China; as, “Tea equi- 
page .* 1 Attendants or retinue. Furniture, accoutrements. 

EQIJ1 PENDENCY, s. [from aquus and pendeo, Lat.] free- 
dom from any bias, applied to the will or mind. 

EQUIPMENT, s. the act of accoutring or dressing; 
accoutrement or equipage. 

EQUIPOISE, s. [icq u vs, Lat. and poids, Fr.] equality or 
evenness of weight; equality (if force; equilibration; that 
state of a balance wherein the weights on each side are so 
equal that neither scale will descend. 

EQUI PO'LLF.NCE, or EQIJ1 PO LLENCY, 5. [cequus and 
polleutia, Lat.] (‘quality of force or power. 

EQUIPO'LLENT, a. [aiquipollens , Lat.] having equal 
power or force. Having the same signification, applied to 
words; synonymous; equivalent. 

F.Q U IPO* N D ERA N C E, or EQUIPO'NDERANCY, s. 
[cequus and pondus , Lat.] equality of weight; equipoise. 

EQUIPONDERANT, a. [cequus and ponderans, Lat.] 
being of equal or the same weight. 

EQUITABLE, a. [equitable. Fr.] just; candid; impartial; 
mitigating the rigour of a law, so as to be consistent with 
justice. 

F/QUITABLENESS, s. justness; impartiality. 

EQUITABLY, ad. in a manner consistent with justice and 
mercy; impartially. 

EQUITY, s. [cequitas, Lat.] justice; right; honesty; a cor- 
rection or abatement of the severity of some law; a tempera- 
ment which, without being unjust, abates the rigour of the 
law. Impartiality, applied to opinions, or private determi- 
nations. Also, the rules of decision observed by the court 
of Chancery. 

EQUI VALENCE, or EQUI VALENCY, $. [from cequus 
and valeo, Lat.] equality of power or worth. 

EQU I' VALENT, a. [cequus and valcns , Lat.] equal in value, 
force, power, importance, weight, dignity, or value. 

EQUIVALENT, $. a thing of the same weight, dignity, or 
value; equal in excellence, force, or power. 

EQUIVOCAL, a. [aquivoous, Lat.] of doubtful significa- 
tion; having different senses or meanings; uncertain; doubt- 
ful; happening different ways. 

EQUIVOCAL, s. ambiguity; word of doubtful meaning. 

EQUIVOCALLY, ad. ambiguously; in a doubtful or 
double sense, applied to words. By spontaneous, equivocal, 
or irregular birth. 
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EQUrVOC ALNESS, s. the ambiguity or double meaning 
of a word. 

To EQUFVOCATE, v* n, [ equivoauer , Fr.] to use words 
of a doubtful or double meaning, with an intention to deceive 
or impose on another; to quibble. 

EQUIVOCATION, s. [cequivocatio, Lat.] the using a term 
or word which has a double signification ; ambiguity of 
speech : used generally in a bad sense. 

EQUIVOCATOR, s. one who uses words in doubtful or 
double meanings, in order to conceal the truth, and impose 
on another. 

ER, in the middle or end of words, especially those which 
signify the names of places, comes from wer or team, Sax. a 
man, and signifies, when joined to common nouns, an agent, 
or when joined to appellatives, or the names of places, an 
inhabitant* Thus singer , from sing and er, of wer 9 Sax. a 
man, denotes a singing man. Londoner , from London and 
ir, of wer , Sax. a man, signifies a London man, or a native 
and inhabitant of London. 

E'RA,s. [nra, Lat.] an account of time reckoned from any 
particular period, term, or epoch. See ^Era. 

ERADIATION, s . [c and radius , Lat.] emission of ra- 
diance; irradiation; illumination. 

To ERA'DICATE, t;. a* [eradico, Lat.] to pull or plnck up 
by the roots. Figuratively, to extirpate, or destroy entirely; 
to end; to cut off. 

ERADICATION, s. the act of pulling or plucking up by 
the roots; extirpation; total destruction. 

ERA'DICATIVE, a. [from eradico, Lat.] in Medicine, that 
expels a disease to the very root; that cures radically; that 
drives entirely away. 

To ERA'S E, v. o. [rascr 9 Fr.] to scratch out any thing 
written; to expunge; to destroy; to exscind. 

ERA'SEMENT, s. applied to buildings and cities, entire 
destruction and demolition ; devastation. Applied to writings, 
an entire blotting or scratching out; expunctiou. 

ERATO, s. one of the nine Muses, that presides over 
love poems ; she is generally represented like a young 
maiden of a gay humour, crowned with myrtle and roses, 
holding a harp in the right hand, and a bow in the other, 
with a little winged Cupid placed by her. 

ERE, ad. [<rr, Sax. eer 9 Belg. — English writers unac- 
quainted with its etymology, write e'er , as if a contraction 
of ever 9 which is a mistake; before ever it is written either 
ere or or promiscuously; or and <*r, in Sax. being used 
promiscuously] before; sooner than. 

E' REBUS, s. in Mythology, an infernal deity, the reputed 
offspring of Chaos and Tenebrm. It is likewise the name of 
one of the infernal rivers. 

To ERE'CT, v. a . [erigo 9 Lat.] to raise in a straight line ; 
to place perpendicular to the horizon. In Geometry, to erect 
a perpendicular , is to raise a right line upon another, so as 
they may form right angles. Figuratively, to build ; to exalt ; 
or assume an office without being authorized, used with into. 
To assume a principle, or found a doctrine; to raise from a 
state of dejection. 

ERE'CT, a. [< erectus , Lat.] upright, opposed to leaning, or 
looking downwards ; lifted, or directed upwards ; vigorous ; 
bold; unshaken; confident. 

ERECTION, s. [erectio, Lat.] the art of raising, or the 
state of a thing raised upwards; the act of building or rais- 
ing houses. Establishment. Elevation. Any thing raised. 

ERE'CTNESS, $. uprightness of posture or form. 

ERELO'NG, ad. before a long time had elapsed. 

E'REMITE, s . [eremita 9 Lat.] the same as Hermit* 

EREMITICAL, a. leading the life of a hermit. 

ERENO'W, ad. before this time. 


EREPTA'TION, $. [< erepto , Lat.] a creeping forth. 

ERE'PTION, s. [ ereptioj Lat.J a snatching or taking away 
by force. 

‘ HREWIH'LE, EREWHl'LES, ad. some time ago; before 
a little while. 

E RGOT, 5 . in Farriery, a sort of stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, placed behind and below the pastern joint. 

E'HIE, a lake of North America, situated between 41. 
and 43. deg. N. lat. and between 79. and 84. W. Ion. It is 
about 280 miles long from E. to W. 40. to 60 broad, and 
685 in circumference. It communicates at its N. E. end 
with Lake Ontario by the Strait of Niagara. The islands 
and banks towards its VV.end an much infested with rattle- 
snakes; and, on the leaves of the large water-lily, which 
grows here, covering the surface of the water to an extent of 
many acres, and other aquatic plants, myriads of water- 
snakes lie basking in the sun in summer. The line of demar- 
cation between the British colony of Canada and the United 
States runs tluough this lake. Canals connect its waters 
with the Hudson and the Ohio. This lake at its N. W. end 
receives the waters of several other lakes by the river Detroit, 
and discharges them by the Niagara into Lake Ontario. 

ERl'NGO, s. sea-holly, a plant. See Eiivngo* 

EIU'STICAL, ad. [ipic, Gr.J controversial; relating to dis- 
pute; containing controversies. 

ERKE, ad. [Sax.] idle; la/v; slothful. An old word ; 
whence we now say irksome . 

E'RMINE, 5. [Ar/nettius 9 Lat. from the place whence it 
is brought, t. e. Armenia] in Natural History, an animal 
found in cold countries, which nearly resemhles the weasel 
in shape; having a white pile, and the tip of its tail black, 
and furnishing a choice and valuable fur. Though this, in 
Heraldry, is represented as having black spots, yet it is con- 
fidently asserted that the skin of the animal has none, and 
that it is so much an enemy to the least mixture of that kind, 
that it would die if its skin were soiled ever so little, hi 
Heraldry, a white held, or fur, powdered or interspersed with 
black spots. 

E'RMINEI), a. clothed in ermine. 

ERNE, or E'RON, at the end of words which signify a 
repository or receptacle, is derived from earn , Sax. a place of 
retirement, or a cottage. 

To ERO'DE, v. a. [crodo, Lat..] to canker. or corrode. 

EROGA'TION, s. [erogatiOf Lat.] the act of giving or 
bestowing; distribution. 

ERO'SION, s. [ crosio , Lat.] the act of eating away; the 
6tate of being eaten away or corroded; canker; corrosion. 

To ERR, v 7i. [ erro , Lat.] to wander or move without any 
certain direction ; to stray, or miss the right way ; to ramble. 
To commit an error, or mistake. 

E RRABLE, ad. liable to error or mistake. 

ERRAND, s. [ fprenth , Sax.] a message; something to be 
done or told by a person sent, from one man to another. 

E'RRANT, a. [errant, Lat.] wandering without any certain 
direction; roving; rambling, applied to a particular order of 
knights, celebrated in romance, who went about in search of 
adventures. Vile ; abandoned ; completely bad. See Arrant. 
In law, itinerant. 

E'llRANTRY, s. the condition of a wanderer. The pro- 
fession of a knight-errant. 

ERRATA, s. [erratum in the sing.; Lat.] the fault 9 of the 
printer, inserted in the beginning or end of a book. 

ERRATIC, a. [erratieus, Lat.] keeping no certain order 
of motion; holding no established course; irregular. 

ERRATICALLY, ad. without rules, or without any esta- 
blished method or order. 

ERRATUM, s. the singular of errata. 

4 S 
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ERRHI'NE, 5 . [tftfnya, Gr.] something snuffed up the 
nose, causing sneezing; a sternutatory. 

ERRO NEOUS, a. [erroneus, Lat.] wandering, or going 
without any particular direction ; unsettled ; irregular, or 
leaving the right way or road; mistaken, or mistaking. 

ERRO NEOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to err or mis- 
take; by mistake; not rightly. 

ERRO NEOUSNESS, s. mistake; want of conformity to 
truth; physical falsehood. 

ERROR, s. [error, Lat.] a mistake of the judgment in 
giving assent to that which is not true; an act which implies 
the taking a thing to be what it is not; a blunder; a roving 
excursion; a wandering beyond bounds. In Theology, sin. 
In Common Law, a fault or oversight, either in pleading or 
in process. A writ of error is that which is brought to re- 
medy either of these faults, or to reverse a false judgment. 

ERS, s. a plant, the same as the bitter vetch. 

ERST, ort. [erst. Tout.] first; at first. Once; formerly; 
long ago; mi now. Used at present only in poetry. 

ERUBE SCENCE, or EllUBE'SCENCY, s. [cnibescentia, 
Lat.] redness; blushing; the act of becoming red. 

To ERU'CT, or ERU'CTATE, v. a. [ eructo , Lat.] to belch, 
to break wind upwards. 

ERUCTATION, s. [eructatio, I/at.J the act of breaking 
wind upwards; the wind broken from the stomach by the 
mouth; any sudden burst of wind or matter cast upwards. 

ERUDITION, 5. [eruditio, Lat.] learning, or knowledge 
acquired from reading, especially that which is acquired 
from studying the ancients. Syxox. Lrarnmy implies 
simply that knowledge which we acquire by our common 
study at school; Literature denotes polite learning, or an 
acquaintance with the Bem.es Lett iif.s, and is rather 
practical ; but Erudition signifies great depth of knowledge, 
with a particular relation to that which is speculative. 

ERU'GINOUS, a. [(prnyinosus, Lat.] partaking of the sub- 
stance or qualities of copper. 

ERU'PTION, s. [ernptio, Lat.] the act of breaking or 
bursting from any confinement; burst; emission. A burst 
of combustible matter, or gunpowder. A sudden exclusion 
of an enemy. A violent exclamation, applied to the voice. 
A breaking out of pimples on the skin; efflorescence. 

ERU'PTIVE, a. bursting with force and violence from an 
enclosure or confinement. Efflorescent. 

ERY'NGO, s. a plant, called also sea-holly. 

ERYSl'PELAS, s. [(pvrrtTrtXar, Gr.] in Medicine, a dis- 
order generated by hot serum in the blood affecting the 
superficies of the skin with a shining pale red or citron 
colour, without pulsation or circumscribed swelling, and 
spreading from one place to another; generally called St. 
Anthony’s Fire. 

ESCALADE, s. [Fr.] a furious attack on a wall or fort, 
by means of scaling ladders, without breaking ground, or 
carrying on regular works to secure the men. 

ESCA'LOP, s . [escalope, Fr.] a fish whose shell is some- 
what of the cockle kind, but rather flatter, and considerably 
larger, and irregularly indented. An inequality of margin ; 
indenture. Sec Scallop. 

To ESC A’ LOP, v . a . See Scalop, which is the most com- 
mon, but least proper way of spelling. 

To ESC A’P E, v . a. [< vchapper , Fr.] to avoid any incon- 
venience which surrounds a person; to fly from; to pass 
unobserved or unnoticed; to obtain exemption from. 

ESCAPE, s. an avoiding or flight from danger, pursuit, 
or confinement; subterfuge, or evasion; a sally, or irregular 
start of passion or genius. In Law, a violent, or private 
evasion from some lawful restraint, confinement, or custody. 

ESCHALOT, shal-lot, s . [Fr.] a plant, having a tuni- 


cated bulbous root, like that of an onion, which is increased 
after the same manner as garlick, but set earlier, because it 
springs sooner, and is taken up as soon as the leaves begin 
to wither. It gives a fine relish to most sauces, and though 
strongly aromatic, does not make the breath so offensive 
after eating, as onions do. 

ESCHAR, es-kar, s. Gr.] in Surgery, a hard 

crust or scab formed on the surface of the flesh by means of 
a burning hot iron, or caustic medicine, or some sharp cor- 
rosive humour within. 

ESCHARO'TIC, a . [£ o\apuTi koc, Gr.] having the power 
to produce a scab by its caustic quality, applied to medi- 
cines. Caustic. 

ESCHE AT, s. [from escheoir , old Fr.] in Law, any lands 
or other profits that fall to a lord of the manor by for- 
feiture, or tlie death of his tenant, without heir general or 
especial ; the place in which the king, or other lord, has 
escheats of his tenants; a writ which lies, where the tenant 
dies as above, without heir general or special, against him 
that possesses the lands of the deceased. 

To ESCHE AT, v. n. in Law, to fall to the lord of the 
manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

ESCIIE'ATOR, s. in Law, an officer that takes notice of 
the escheats of the king in the county to which lie belongs, 
and certifies them to the Exchequer. 

To ESCHEW, v . a. [escheoir, old Fr.] to fly, avoid, shun, 
or decline. A word almost obsolete. 

E'SCORT, s. [cscorte, Fr.] a company of soldiers, or 
ships of war, attending others, to keep them from falling 
into the hands of an enemy; a convoy. The party, person, 
or thing escorted. The act of escorting. 

To ESCO RT, v. a. [escorter, Fr.] to guard or convoy by 
sea or land with an armed force, to prevent a person or thing 
from falling into the hands of an enemy. 

ESCO'T, s. [Fr.] a tax paid in boroughs and corporations 
towards the support of the community, called vulgarly scot 
and lot . 

To ESCO'T, v . a. to pay a man’s reckoning; to support. 

ESCRITOl'R, (commonly pronounced scrutorc) s . [Fr.] 
a kind of bureau, or chest of drawers, the top of which is 
furnished with conveniences for writing. 

E'SCUAGE, s . [from escu , old Fr.J in ancient Customs, a 
kind of knight’s service, called service of the shield, by 
which the tenant was bound to follow his lord to the war 
at his own charge; also, a sum of money paid to a lord in 
lieu of such service. 

ESCULENT, a . [escnlentus, Lat.] eatable; edible. 

ESCULENTS, 5 . such plants or roots as may be eaten; 
as beets, carrots, leeks, onions, parsneps, potatoes, &c. 

ESC IT RIAL, a village of Spain, in New Castille, cele- 
brated for its palace and convent, built by Philip If. of Spain, 
in 1563, in memory of the victory which he gained over the 
French, near St. Quentin, in 1557. It consists of a royal 
mansion, a church built after the plan of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, cloisters, a college, a library, containing upwards of 
20,000 volumes, shops of different artists, apartments for a 
great number of families, an extensive park and fine gar- 
dens, adorned with a great number of fountains. It stands 
in a dry, barren country, surrounded by rugged mountains, 
and is built of gray stones, found in the neighbourhood. 
This structure, built in the form of a gridiron, because St. 
Lawrence, on whose festival the victory was gained, and 
to whom it was dedicated, was broiled on such an instru- 
ment, was 22 years in building, arid cost 6,000,000 crowns. 
It is said to contain 800 pillars, 11,000 square windows, 
and 14,000 doors. In the vaulted chapel, is a magnificent 
mausoleum, called the Pantheon, built in imitation of that 
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at Rome, and the burying-place of the kings and queens of 
Suain. It is seated on the river Guadara, 15 miles N. W. 
or Madrid. 

ESCUTCHEON, s . [from scutum , Lat.] in Heraldry, the 
shield whereon coats of arms arc represented: taken from a 
custom of the ancients, who were wont to have their shields 
painted with some particular device of fancy; which was a 
token of honour, some not being permitted to have them till 
they had performed some honourable action. 

E'SDRAS, s . the name of two apocryphal books, usually 
bound up with the Scriptures. They were always excluded 
the Jewish Canon, and are too absurd to be admitted as 
canonical even by the papists themselves. 

ESQUIMAUX , a people of North America, differing from 
the other native Americans, in having bushy beards, and 
eating their food raw. They inhabit a tract of country 
called Labrador , which see. 

KSPA'LIER, s. [Fr.] in Gardening, rows of trees planted 
round a garden, plantation, or in hedge s, for the defence 
of tender plants against violence and injury of wind ami 
weather : commonly applied to hedges of fruit trees, which 
are trained up regularly to a lattice work of wood, formed 
of ash-poles, or square long timbers of fir, &c. The tries 
chiefly planted for espaliers are apples, pears, and some- 
times plums. 

ESPE'OIAL, a. [specialist Lat.] principal ; chief ; emi- 
nently serviceable in effecting any end. 

ESPECIALLY, ad. principally; chiefly; particularly. 

ESPLANA'DE, s. [Er.] in Fortification, the empty space 
between the glacis of a citadel and the first houses of a 
town. 

ESPOUSAL, a. used in, or belonging to, the ceremony of 
betrothing. 

ESPOUSALS, s. [it has no singular: sponsalitt, I .at. 
espousaillcs , Er.] the act of affiancing or contracting a man 
and woman to each other. Figuratively, a wedding. 

To ESPOUSE, v. a. [tpouser, Fr.] to contract in marring/*, 
or to betroth to another ; to wed ; to marry. To adopt, or 
engage in a thing as a principal; to defend or maintain an 
opinion, cause, or party. 

To ESPY', v . a. [fpicr, Fr.] to see a thing at a distance; 
to discover a thing intended to be concealed; to see unex- 
pectedly; to discover, or make discoveries, as a spy. 

ESQUI'llE, s. \ecuyer, Fr.] the armour-bearer, or attend- 
ant upon a knight. A title of dignity next to tlmt of knight. 
The title is now given to all the sons of noblemen and 
their heirs male for ever; the four esquires of the king’s 
body; the eldest sons of baronets, and of knights of the 
Bath, and their heirs male in the right line; to those that 
serve the king in any worshipful employment, &c. and to 
such as his majesty gives arms, and creates esquires, with 
a collar of SS. of silver, who were formerly called white 
9 squires. The chief of some families enjoy this title by 
prescription ; and those that boar any superior office in the 
commonwealth, as high sheriff of any county; and he who 
is justice of the peace ; together with under-barristers, 
and graduates of the university during their residence at 
college. 

To ESSA'Y, v. a . [essay er, Fr.] to attempt, try, or endea- 
vour; to make an experiment.. To try the polity of metais. 
This latter sense is now confined to, and spelt, assay. 

E'SSAY, (the accent, is used on either syllable) s. an at- 
tempt, endeavour, or trial. A loose sally of the mind; an 
irregular piece, wherein the thoughts are set clown as they 
occur to the mind, without any regard to method. 

ESSENCE, s. [essentia, Lat.] in Logic, the very nature 
of any being, whether it be existing or no; that which de- 


termines and constitutes the nature of a thing, or which is 
absolutely necessary to its being whaf it is. Figuratively, 
being, or a person which lias existence. In Medicine and 
Chemistry, the chief properties or virtues extracted from 
any simple, reduced to a narrow compass. A perfume, 
scent, or odour. 

To ESSENCE, v . a. to scent with any perfume. 

ESSE N ES, or ESNE'NIANS, in Jewish antiquity, one of 
the three ancient sects among that people. They outdid 
the Pharisees in their most rigorous observances ; and allow- 
ed a future state, but denied a resurrection from the dead. 
Their way of life was very singular: they did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, whom they bred up in 
the institutions of their sect; they despised riches, and hail 
all things in common; and never changed their clothes till 
they were entirely worn out. 

ESSENTIAL, a. [rssrndalis, Lat.] necessary to the con- 
stitution or exigence of a thing. Principal. Important in 
the highest degree. Pure; highly rectified. 

ESSENTIAL, s. being or existence. Nature; first or 
constituent principles. A chief or principal point. 

ESSENTIALLY, ad. principally; really. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded on the W. by 
Middlesex and Herts; on the N. by part of Cambridge- 
shire and the river Stour, which separates it from Suffolk; 
on the E. by the German Ocean ; and on the S by the 
Thames, which divides it from Kent. It is about 54 miles 
long from E. to W. and -is broad from N. to S. and is 
divided in 20 hundreds, which contain 27 market-towns, 
400 parishes, 970,000 acres, and 317,237 inhabitants, 
and sends 4 county members to parliament. The soil is various, 
and the face of country generally fertile. Its S. W. part is 
occupied principally by tl io forests of Kpping and Ilainault, 
and is noted for its butter. The N. W. part, from Saffron 
Waldon to Cambridge, is famous for the growth of saffron. 
The middle part, is a tine corn country, varied with gentle 
iin qualities of surface, and sprinkled with woods. What 
are calk'd the humbeds of Essex, (though included in the 
hundreds of Barnstable, Rocliford, and Dengy) bordering 
on the Thames and 1 lie sea, consist chiefly of marshy 
grounds, which aflbrd excellent, pasturage, vet are deemed 
unwholesome; but more inland they are dry, elevated, and 
healthy; and even the worst parts of tlpm have been ren- 
dered much healthier than formerly, bv clearing the woods 
and draining the stagnant waters. Great numbers of calves 
are sent from bonce to the London market, with other 
cattle; also fowls, wild and tame, and the oysters, known 
by the name of Colchester oysters. The principal rivers, 
besides the Thames, arc the Stour, which falls into the 
German Ocean at. Harwich; the Lea, Chclmer, Blackwater, 
Coin, Crouch, and Boding. Chelmsford is the county- 
town; but Colchester is the largest. 

ESSO'IG N, or ESSO IN, s\ \ Fr.] in l.aw, an excuse allowed 
for the absence of a person who is summoned to appear in a 
court of justice; the person who is excused for absence from 
a court of justice. Excuse: exemption. 

To ESTABLISH, v a. \etahlir, Fr.] to settle firmly; to 
fix unalterably; to ratify; to settle, fiv, or confirm in any 
privilege; to fix or settle in an opinion; to make firm, or 
ratify a law; to found, build, or place in such a manner, as 
not to be subject to fall or move. Syncs. To institute , is 
to create and * form tilings, having some relation to the 
author, o f him who first, contrived, or laid down a plan. 
To found , is to give birth to such plan. To establish , is to 
fix that plan upon a lasting basis. To endow , i to provide 
the necessaries for its subsistence. 

ESTA BLISIIER, s. one who establishes. 
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ESTABLISHMENT, s. [kablissement, Fr.] a confirma- 
tion or ratification of something already done; a settled form 
of regulation, or management of a government or family; a 
fundamental principle, or settled law; allowance, salary. 

ESTATE, s. [ vtat , Fr. formerly applied to the general 
interest or business of a government, which is now written 
state] condition, circumstance, or rank of life, with regard 
to prosperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, or their contraries; 
fortune, generally applied to a person’s possessions in land, 
rank, or quality. 

To ESTEE'M, v. a . [wstimo, Lat.] to set a value on a 
thing; to compare, or fix the value of a thing by compa- 
rison; to prize; to value, or regard as an object of worth 
and reverence; to respect, or account. To hold in opinion; 
to imagine ; to think. Synok. When we entertain a 
good opinion of a man, we are said t o regard him; when 
that regard increases, we call it esteem ; we testify that 
esteem by veneration , and prove it by submission through 
respect. 

ESTEEM, s. the act of respect paid to a person or thing 
on account of real or supposed worth; the value, respect, or 
reputation of a person or thing. Estimate; account. 

ESTEEMER, s. one who regards a person or thing as an 
object of worth, and claiming respect. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Testament, con- 
fining the history of a Jewish virgin, dwelling with her 
uncle Mordecai, at Shush an, till she became the wife of 
Ahasuerus, one of the kings of Persia. 

ESTIIO'NIA , or Revel, a considerable government of 
Russia, bounded oil the N. by the Gulf of Finland, on the 
E. by Ingria, on the S. by the government of Riga, and on 
the W. by the Baltic. It was long a bone of contention 
between the Russians, Poles, and Swedes, but was finally 
ceded to Russia in 17‘2 1. Revel is the capital. 

ESTH WAITE WATER , a lake in Lancashire, between 
Hawkshead and Windermere Water, about two miles and a 
half in length, and half a mile in brcadlh. Around it are 
villages and scattered houses, situated under woods and 
hanging grounds, clothed with the richest verdure, height- 
ened by the deep shade of the woods, and the strong back 
ground of rocky mountains. No char is found in this lake, 
though it is connected with that of Windermere. 

ESTIMABLE, [ estimable , Fr.] valuable ; worthy of 

honour, respect, or esteem. 

ESTIMABLENESS, s. that quality which renders a thing 
worthy of regard and respect. 

To ESTIMATE, v. a. [< vstimo , Lat.] to rate; to fix the 
value of a thing; to judge of a thing by comparing it with 
something else; to calculate or compute. 

ESTIMATE, s . a calculation or computation; value; 
the act of valuing, or valuation; the assignment of propor- 
tion; a judgment formed from comparing one thing with 
another. 

ESTIMATION, s. [< ccstimatio , Lat.] the assigning the pro- 
per proportion or share of a thing; a calculation or compu- 
tation, regarding value or number ; judgment, or opinion 
formed on comparing; that degree of value or respect paid a 
person or thing, which arises from considering their merits. 
Esteem; regard; honour. 

ESTIMATIVE, a, having the power of making a com- 
parison or calculation, and thereby determining the surplus 
or preference between two or more things ; imaginative. 

ESTIMATOR, s. [estimator, Lat.] a person who from 
considering the nature of things, settles their respective 
importance, worth, preference, or value; a computer. 

ESTIVAL, a. [o cstimis , Lat.] belonging to the summer. 

ESTOTEL, s. in Law, an act that bars any legal process. 


ESTO'VERS, s. necessaries allowed by law. 

ESTRA'DE, s. [Fr.] an alcove or bed-room; an even or 
level place; a public road or highway. 

ESTRAMADURA, a province of Spain, about 176 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 
Portugal; on the N. by Leon and Old Castille; on the E. 
by New Castille; and on the S. by Andalusia. It abounds 
in corn, wine, and fruits; but the air is often hot and sultry. 
A part of this province has been mostly annexed to New 
Castille, and a part to Old Castille ; but there is yet a 
captain-general, who commands the troops, and superin- 
tends the police. — Also, a province of Portugal, bounded 
on the W. by the Atlantic, on the N. by Beira, and on the 
E. and S. by Alentejo. It abounds with wine, excellent 
oil, honey, oranges, and salt. Here the oranges were first 
planted that were brought from China, known still by the 
name of China oranges. Its capital is Lisbon. 

To ESTRANGE, a. [stranger, Fr.] to keep at a dis- 
tance; to withdraw; to alienate or divert a thing from its 
original ^se. To alienate from affection; to change from 
kindness to coolness and indifference, applied to the affec- 
tions. To withdraw; to withhold. 

ESTRANGEMENT, s. disuse; removal; the act of con- 
sidering a thing with indifference or coolness. 

ESTRAPA'DE, s . [Fr.] the defence of a horse that will 
not obey, who rises before, and jerks furiously with his hind 
legs. • 

ESTRAY. See Stray. 

ESTREAT, s. [extraction, Lat.] in Law, a true copy 
or duplicate of an original writing or record, especially 
fines, amerciaments, penalties, &c. set down and imposed 
on the rolls of a court, to be levied by a bailiff', or other 
officer. 

KSTREPEMENT, s. [from estrepier , Fr.] in Law, any 
waste or spoil made upon lands by a tenant for life, to the 
prejudice of a person who has them in reversion. 

ESTUARY, s. [astuarium, Lat.] an arm of the sea; the 
mouth of a lake or river, which communicates with the sea; 
a frith. See -/Estuary. 

To ESTUATE, v. a. [epstuo, Lat.] to swell and fall reci- 
procally; to boil; to be in a state of violent commotion. 

ESTUATION, s . [from <pstuo, Lat.] the state of boiling; 
agitation; commotion; reciprocation of rise and fall. 

ESU'RIEWT, a. [esuriens, Lat.] hungry; voracious. 

E'SURHTe, a. [from esurio, Lat.] corroding; sharp; 
eating. 

ETATE, s. [Fr.] in War, the provisions and forage allow- 
ed an army in their route through a country. 

ETC. a contraction of et cetera, Lat. implying, and so 
on; and the like; and the rest; or, and others of the same 
kind. 

To ETCH, v. a . [etizen, Teut.] a way used in making of 
prints, by drawing with a proper needle upon a copper-plate, 
covered over with a composition of wax, mixed .with other 
ingredients, and called etching -ground, and well blacked 
with the smoke of a wax taper, in order to take off the figure 
of the drawing or print; which having its back rubbed over 
with red chalk, will, by running over the strucken outlines 
with a blunt point, impress the exact figure on the etching 
ground ; which figure is afterwards with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground, and all the shadows and 
hatchings put in; and then a wax border being made all 
round the plate, there is poured on a sufficient quantity of 
well-tempered aqua-fortis, which insinuating into the strokes 
made by the needles, usually eats, in a few minutes, into the 
figure of the print or drawing on the copper-plate. 

ETCH, s. in Husbandry, a first crop, or a crop taken off 
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ground which U fallow. Ground from which a crop has 
been taken; an eddish. 

ETE'RNAL, a. [<Bternn$ } Let,] applied to the existence 
of the Deity, without beginning or end; endless; immortal. 
Figuratively, perpetual ; constant ; without intermission. 
That has been and always will be unchangeably the same. 

ETE'RNAL, s. [c tiernel, Fr.] one of the appellations of 
God, implying his necessary existence, or his existence be- 
fore all time. That which is endless and immortal. 

ETE'RNALIST,$. [from cetcrnus, Lat.] one who holds that 
the world was never created, but existed from eternity. 

To ETE'RNALIZE, v. a . to make eternal, immortal, or to 
exist without end. 

ETETINALLY, ad . without beginning or end ; without 
change; from eternity to eternity; perpetually; constantly; 
or without intermission. 

ETE'RNE, a. [ccternus, Lat.] eternal; perpetual; endless. 

ETERNITY, s . [aternUas, Lat.] duration without begin- 
ning or end ; duration without end. 

To ETERNIZE, v. a. [ctcrnis§r f Fr.] to render perpetual 
or endless; to render immortal; to immortalize. 

E'TIIELBALD, had reigned two years as king of Wessex 
during his father’s life, continued to possess that throne after 
his decease, and reigned but about two years and a half after 
his father’s death : no remarkable event happened in his reign. 
11c is handed down to us as a luxurious, debauched prince, 
lie died in 8f>0. • 

ETH ELBERT, already in possession of the kingdom 
of Kent, succeeded to the whole monarchy, according to 
Ethelwulph’s will. His reign of about six years is remark- 
able for nothing but the incursions of the Danes, lie died 
in 8Gb; and was buried at Khcrborn. 

E TIIELRED I. succeeded Ktlu lbert. in the kingdom 
of Kent, 8 6G. In this reign the Danes became masters of 
Northumberland and East- Anglia, and resolved to push 
their conquests further, hoping in the end to subdue all 
England. With this view, Ivar, king of Denmark, turned 
his arms against Wessex, and resolved to attack Ethel red; 
he landed his troops in that county, ami advanced as far 
as Reading. Ethel red marched that way with his army; a 
war hereupon ensued, and Ethelred, within the space of 
one year, fought nine pitched battles with the Danes, in 
some of which he was victorious, in others not, but in 
all gave signal proofs of his courage and conduct; but 
unhappily in the last, which was fought near Whittingham, 
he received a mortal wound, of which he died, in 872, in 
the 6th year of his reign. Ethelred has the character of a 
good prince. 

ETHELRED II . succeeded Edward the Younger in 
979; he was then about 12 years of age. In 981 the pira- 
tical Danes landed at Southampton ; and, in short, for ten 
years together, with now and then a little intermission, 
there was nothing to be seen but plunderings, conflagra- 
tions, murders, and all the miseries imaginable. During 
this time the credit of the monks went down apace; the 
people began to wonder, that they, who could do so many 
miracles (as they pretended) on their own account, could 
not, by their merits and prayers, prevent the calamities of 
the nation. Ethelred shewed them no manner of respect. 
In 990, Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, died. The 
Danes continually ravaged the kingdom, and Ethelred 
always bought them off when his forces had been defeated 
The last money he paid them was 30,0001. which was levied 
by way of a tax called Danegeld, and was the first land-tax 
in England. Upon this the Danes ceased their ravages, and 
most of them returned home ; but as a great many of them, 
liking the country,' staid behind, and England was well 


stocked with them before, they began now to take upon 
themselves to domineer over the English, who were perpe- 
tually in dread of new invasions. They lived in ease and 
pleasure, while the English were forced to labour and toil 
to satisfy their demands. Hence they gave them the name 
of Lord Danes; and to this day, in some parts of England, 
a rich, idle, imperious man is called in derision a Lurdane. 
Ethelred, having married Emma, sister to the duke of Nor- 
mandy, and depending on his assistance wheti required, re- 
solved on a general massacre of the Danes. He privately 
sent orders to all parts of the kingdom for this purpose, 
which were executed with such fury, that in one day, viz. 
Nov. 13, 1002, all the Danes were slain; though some think, 
that by all the Danes are meant only those lately settled in 
England, and dispersed in Wessex and Mercia. King 
Sweyn’s sister, who was a Christian, and married to a noble 
Dane, who had been settled some time in England, fell 
among the rest. Ethelred was so cruel as to have her be- 
headed, after lie had ordered her children to be killed be- 
fore her face. Sweyn, king of Denmark, no sooner heard 
of this bloody tragedy, and the cruel murder of his sister, 
but he swore he would never rest till he had revenged so 
monstrous an outrage. lie therefore equipped a fleet of 
300 sail, and came not for plunder as before, but to destroy 
the country with fire and sword. He landed in Cornwall 
with a powerful army, marched to Exeter, and having put 
the inhabitants to the sword, reduced it to ashes. Ethel- 
red, who was betrayed on all hands, imprudently trusted 
the command of the army to the duke of iMercia, whom he 
had formerly banished, and whose son’s eyes he had order- 
ed to be put out; and he, in revenge, betrayed it to the 
Danes, as soon as he came in sight of them. The following 
spring Sweyn landed, and burnt Norwich and Thctford: soon 
after he engaged UIfkettle, duke of East-Anglia, the bravest 
of all Kthelrcd’s subjects, and entirely defeated him. In 
1005 there was a famine in England, which obliged the 
Danes to return home for want of subsistence; but they re- 
turned again. In short, the Danes, in 1013, made them- 
selves masters of the whole kingdom, and Ethelred return- 
ed into Normandy with his whole family. Sweyn being 
now proclaimed king of England without any opposition, 
he laid a most heavy tax on the nation, for paying the 
Danish troops. He died suddenly in 1014. Upon Sweyn’s 
death, the Danes proclaimed his son Canute king of Eng- 
land ; but the English recalled Ethelred, and flocked to 
him from all parts, so that he soon found himself at the head 
of a numerous army. Canute on a sudden embarked his 
troops, to assert his right to that crown. In the mean time 
Ethelred governed as bad as ever. Canute having settled 
affairs in Denmark, returned in about a year, and landed 
with a numerous army at Sandwich. Edmund, tke king’s 
eldest son, and his brother-in-law Edric, commanded the 
army against him; but Edric, in a little time, openly de- 
clared for Canute, and carried off with him a considerable 
body of troops, and 40 ships; after which Canute became 
master of several counties in Wessex, and Edmund marched 
into the north to join Uthred, earl of Northumberland. Ca- 
nute followed him; and upon his coming, Uthred submitted 
to him; but Canute, thinking him not to be trusted who 
changed sides by compulsion, caused him to be put to death 
Ethelred died in 1016, in the 50th year of his age, after a 
most inglorious reign of 37 years. 

ETHELSTAN , or Athchtan , succeeded Edward the 
elder, being his natural son, in 925: but the illegitimacy of 
his birth was not then deemed a sufficient obstacle to his in T 
heriting the crown. However, Alfred, a nobleman of his kin- 
dred, is said to have entered into a conspiracy against him, 
4 T 
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in favour of the legitimate sons of the deceased king, who 
were yet too young to be capable of governing themselves; 
which he effectually crushed. This monarch received also 
some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he 
compelled to surrender; and resenting the conduct of Con- 
stantine. king of Scotland, who had given them assistance, 
he ravaged that country with impunity, till at length he was 
appeased by the humble submissions of that monarch. These 
submissions, however, being extorted, were insincere. Soon 
after Ethelstan had evacuated that kingdom, Constantine 
entered into a confederacy with a body of Danish pirates and 
some Welsh princes, who were jealous of Ethelstan's grow- 
ing greatness. A bloody battle was fought near Brunsburg, 
in Northumberland, in which the English monarch was again 
victorious. After this success Ethelstan enjoyed his crown 
in tranquillity, and he is regarded as one of the ablest and 
most active of the Saxon kings. During his reign, the Bible 
was translated into the Saxon language; and some alliances 
also were formed by him with the princes on the continent. 
In his reign he enacted a law, that a merchant who had 
made three long voyages on his own account, should be 
admitted to the rank of thane, or gentleman. JJu died at 
Gloucester, in 941, afLcr a reign of sixteen years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

E'TIIELWULPH , Egbert’s only surviving son, suc- 
ceeded his father in 838. In 840 a body of Danes landed 
on the coast of Wessex. Ethclwulph, notwithstanding he 
was averse to fighting, marched against them in person, but 
was defeated. About this time the nation of the Piets, so 
formidable heretofore to the southern Britons, were entirely 
extirpated by their neighbours the Scots, after a long war 
between them. Ethclwulph, wearied with the repeated in- 
cursions of the Danes, delivered up to Ethelstan, his natu- 
ral son, Kent, Essex, and Sussex, with the title of king of 
Kent, contenting himself with the kingdom of Wessex, and 
the sovereignty of all England. In 852 the Danes came up 
the Thames, with a fleet of 300 ships, and pillaged London 
and other places; hut Ethclwulph and Ethelstan engaged 
them near Oakley, in Surrey, in which the English gained 
the day, and made such a terrible slaughter of the Danes, 
that but few escaped. The victory of Oakley having de- 
livered him from the fear of the Danes, lu; now had an op- 
portunity of indulging his natural bent to devotion; and by 
the advice of »S within, bishop of Winchester, who had always 
a great ascendency over him, he is said to have granted to 
the church, the tithes of all his dominions. In 8,5.0 he paid 
a visit to the pope in person, to receive his benediction; and 
extended the tax of Peter-pencc all over his dominions, till 
then levied only in Wessex and Mercia. Having staid a 
year at Rome, he returned home through Prance, where he 
married Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, not above 1*2 
years old. Whilst Ethclwulph was at Romo, Klhclhuld (‘ti- 
tered into a conspiracy to dethrone his father, and to seize 
the kingdom; and made so great a party, that Ethclwulph 
was obliged to give up to him the kingdom of Wessex, and 
to rest contented with that of Kent for himself: Ethclwulph 
lived hut about two years after this. He died in 857, after 
a reign of *20 years, and was buried at Winchester. lie left 
by will his dominions to his second son Ethclbert, after him 
to his third son Ethelrcd, and then to Alfred his youngest, 
who all in their turn succeeded to the crown. 

ETHER, s. [(Tthvr, Lut.] a thin, subtile matter or medium, 
much finer and rarer than air, which commences from the 
limits of our atmosphere, and possesses the whole heavenly 
space. * 

ETIIE'REAL, or ETHF/REOUS,a. [ octhereus , Lat.] form- 
ed of ether. Figuratively, heavenly, celestial. 


ETHIC, a. [vOikoq, Gr.] moral; containing precepts of 
morality. See Ethics. 

ETHICAL, a. [r/Ouroc, Gr.] moral; treating on morality. 

ETHICALLY, ad. after the manner of ethics, or moral 
philosophy. 

ETHICS, s. [without any singular; from ?}0t* y, Gr.] the 
doctrine of morality; that part of philosophy which treats of 
our duty as it concerns us, either as members of society, or as 
men. 

ETHNIC, or ETHNICAL, a . [iOvucb c, Gr.] heathen; 
pagan; not enlightened with the knowledge of the one living 
and true God: opposed to Jewish or Christian. 

ETHNICS, s. [from tflmroc, Gr.] heathens; idolaters, op- 
posed to Jews or Christians. 

ETIIOLO GICAL, «. [from i/f)oc and Xeyoc, Gr.] treating 
of morality. 

ETIO LOG Y, s. [ucrcoXoyta, Or.] an account of the causes 
of any thing, generally applied to distempers. 

ETIQUETTE, ct-e-ket, s. a French word, primarily de- 
noting a^tickct or title affixed to a bag or bundle of papers, 
expressing its contents. At present it is used to denote 
those forms that regulate the decorum of conduct towards 
persons of various ranks and stations in life. 

ETON, a town of Bucks, separated from Windsor by the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge. Here is a school and 
college, founded by Henry VI. in 1440, for the maintenance 
of a provost and fellows, and the instruction of 70 scholars; 
in addition to which it has seldom less than 300 pupils who 
pay fur their education. The revenue is about 50001. a 
year. King’s college, Cambridge, admits no other students 
ibr fellows. Population 323*2. 

ETRURIA, a village in Staffordshire, near Newcastle. 
It is the principal seat of the potteries in tins county, and 
here the most elegant vases of every use and form are made. 
Josia Wedgwood was the founder, who died here in 1795. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL, a. relating to the derivation of 
woids. 

ETYMO LOGIST, s. one who searches out the original, 
or shews the derivation of words. 

ETYMOLOGY, s. [trv/i oe and Xoyoc* Or.] that part of 
Grammar which treats of the origin and derivation of words, 
and thereby arrives at their primary or first signification; the 
derivation of a word, or the original word from whence 
another is* derived ; the analysis of compound words into 
primitives. That part of Grammar which delivers the in- 
flections of nouns and verbs. 

ETYMON, .s. [tVv/ior, Gr.] the primitive or original word 
from whence another is derived; origin. 

To K VA CATE, r. a. [two, Lat.] to empty or throw out. 

EV.VCUANT, s. [from p vac nuns, Lat.] in Medicine, a 
remedy proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant, or re- 
dundant humours in the animal body, by the proper outlets. 

To KVA C CATE, v. a. [ ccacito , Lat.] to empty or clear a 
thing of its contents; to throw out as noxious and offensive; 
to void by stool, or through any of the excretory passages. 
To make void, or annul. To quit, or withdraw from a place. 
Nculerly, to let blood. 

EVACUATION, s. [crttrunlio, Lat.] a withdrawing, emis- 
sion, or discharge, which renders a decrease of men sensi- 
ble ; abolition, or annulling; the quitting of a country or 
place. A discharge from the body, naturally, or procured 
by medicines. 

To EVA DE, v. a . [evado, Lat.] to escape, elude, or avoid 
by artifice or stratagem; to decline by subterfuge; to escape 
or elude bv sophistry. 

E VACAT ION, s . [evactatio, Lat.] the leaving off, or wan- 
dering from a direct course or line; excursion. 
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EVANE'SCENT,a. [cuanescens, Lat.] vanishing; lessening 
beyond the perception of the senses; imperceptible. 

EVANGELICAL, a. [evangelic us, Lat.] agreeable to the 
gospel; consonant to the doctrines of Christianity, as revealed 
in the gospel; contained in the gospel. 

EVANGELISM, s. the act of preaching the gospel. 

EVA'NGELIST, s. [tvayyeXor;, Gr.] a writer of the gospel. 
The word is of Greek origin, and signifies one who publishes 
glad tidings, or is the messenger of good news. 

To EVANGELIZE, v. a . [ evangelizo , Lat.] to instruct in 
the doctrines of Christianity; to convert to Christianity. 

EVANID, a. [< evanidus , Lat.] faint; weak; vanishing, or 
growing imperceptible to the sight; evanescent. 

EVAPORABLE, a. [from evaporo , Lat.] easily dissipated 
in fumes or vapours. 

To EVAPORATE, v. a. [ evaporo , Lat.] to exhale, drive 
away, or dissipate moisture into fumes, steam, and vapours. 
Figuratively, to give vent to a sudden sally of the mind. 

EVAPORATION, s. [ evaporation Lat.] the act of flying 
away in fumes and vapours. In Pharmacy, the a*t of ex- 
haling the moisture of a body, or of dissipating it in fumes 
and vapours. It differs from exhalation , because that is 
practised on dry, aud this on moist things. Figuratively, 
vent or discharge. 

EVAPORATOR, s. a contrivance calculated for expe- 
diting the process of evaporation, invented by Mr. Brown, 
of Derby. 

EVA'SION, 5 . [evasum, Lat.] a stratagem, artifice, or so- 
phistry, made use of as an excuse, or a means of freeing a 
person from a difficulty. 

EVASIVE, a. practising artifices, sophistry, or stratagems, 
in order to extricate from a difficulty, or avoid coming to the 
point. Containing an evasion; sophistical. 

EVASIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to he guilty of 
sophistry, subterfuge, or artifice; clusively; by evasion. 

EU'CHARIST, s. \iv\apitnia y Gr.] the act of giving thanks. 
Applied by Divines to signify the thankful remembrance of 
the death of Christ in the Communion, or Lord’s Supper. 

EUCHARISTIC AL, a . contining acts of thanksgiving; 
relating to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

EUCHO'LOGY, s. [tu^oXoyioy. Gr.] a formulary of prayers. 

EU'CRASY, s. [tvK(m<ria, Gr.] an agreeable or good mix- 
ture of qualities and fluids in a human body, which deno- 
minates it healthy. 

EUDIO'METER, s. an instrument for ascertaining the 
purity of the atmospherical air, or the quantity of oxygenous 
gas or vital air contained in it, chiefly by means of its dimi- 
nution on a mixture with nitrous air. 

EVE, or F/VEN, s. [afen, Sax.] the latter part or close 
of the day; the interval between broad light and darkness. 
The vigil, or fast, to be observed in the church the day before 
a holiday. In the latter sense, eve is only used ; in the other, 
even or eve indifferently. 

EVEN, a. [efeiii Sax.] smooth; level; capable of being 
divided into equal parts. Calm, applied to the passions. 

To E'VEN, v. a. to make the height of two bodies, or the 
quantity of two numbers, the same, or parallel ; to make level. 
Neuterly, to become even, or out of debt. 

EVEN, ad. [contracted in common conversation and 
poetry to evn or e'en] a word of strong assertion, implying 
that a thing is true in a sense which is the most dubious; 
verily. So much as, when used as a diminutive. When 
used as an exaggeration or heightening phrase, it implies a 
tacit comparison, which gives great force to the words im- 
mediately following. In common discourse, pronounced 
e'en, and used as a word of concession; as, 14 1 shall e'en let 
it pass.” Collier . 


EVENHANDED, a . impartial; equitable; unbiassed; as, 

44 Even-handed justice.” Shaft. 

E VENING, s . the close of the day. 

EVENLY, ad. equally, uniformly; levelly; horizontally; 
in an impartial manner; without elation or dejection. 

EVENNESS, s. applied to surface, the state of being free 
from ruggedness ; smoothness ; levelncss ; the state of a 
thing when it inclines not more on one side than another; 
impartiality, or freedom from bias. Calmness, or freedom 
from any violent perturbation, applied to the mind. 

EVENSONG, s. a song sung at the close of day. 

EVE'NT, *. [eventus, Lat.] an incident, or action, or any 
thing which happens either good or bad; the result or con- 
sequence of any action; the conclusion or upshot. 

To EV ENTER ATE, v. a. [ cvcntcro , Lat.] to rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

EVENTFUL, a. full of incidents; abounding in variety of 
actions or incidents; full of changes of fortune. 

F/VENT1D E, s. the time of evening. 

To EVENTILATE, v. n. [ cventilo , Lat.] to winnow; to 
sift out. I’o examine; to discuss. 

EVENTUAL, a. happening in consequence of any action; 
consequential. 

EVENTUALLY, ad. in the event, result, or consequence; 
consequentially. 

EV ER, ad. [ tvfer , Sax.] at any time, when proceeded by 
if. Always; at all times past, and at all times to come; to 
all eternity; without end. In any degree. Evergreen mg- 
ilifics always green, or green throughout the year. 

EVERGREEN, s. a plant which retains its leaves and 
green colour through all the seasons. 

EVERLASTING, a. lasting and enduring for ever, or 
without end; perpetual; immortal; eternal. Used to imply 
time past, as well as time to come, but. improperly. 

EVERLASTING, s. eternity; eternal duration, whether 
past or future. In Botany, a plant, called also blite. 

EVERLASTINGLY, ad. eternally; without end. 

EVERLA'STINGNESS, s. eternity ; indefinite duration. 

EVERLl'VING, a. eternal; immortal; incessant. 

EVHRMOTIE, ad. always; incessantly; eternally. 

To EVE'BSE, v. a. [i everto , Lat.] to overthrow, subvert, or 
destroy. To confute, or explode, applied to argument. 

E‘ VERSHOTy a town of Dorsetshire, situated on the 
borders of Somersetshire, near the rise of the Frome, 1 ‘Z 
miles N. W. of Dorchester, and P29 W. by S. of London. 

To EVERT, f. a. [cecrfo, Lat.] to destroy; to overthrow. 

EVERY, a. [crferenlc, Sax.] each individual or single per- 
son composing any collection of men ; each one of all. Every 
where, in all places; in each place. 

EVESDROPPER. See Eaves-Droppiu. 

EVESHAM , a borough of Worcestershire, with a market 
on Monday, and a manufacture of stockings. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, and sends two members to parliament. It is 
seated near the banks of the Avon, 14 miles S. E. of Wor- 
cester, and 100 N. W. of London. Population 3991. 

To EVE'STIGATE, v. a. [event igo. Lat.] to search out.. 

To EVI CT, v. a. [ evivco , Lat.] in Law, to cast out of 
a possession, or to dispossess by due course of law. To 
prove. 

EVI'CTION, s. dispossession or depri vatic n by sentence at 
law; proof, evidence, or certain testimony. 

EVIDENCE, $. [Fr.] the state of being clear with re- 
spect to proof; undoubted certainty; testimony; proof. A 
witness; one who is summoned to prove any pomt or fact. 
Used sometimes in the plural without the s final. 

To EVIDENCE, v. a. to prove; to evince; to discover, or 
shew ; to make discovery of. 
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E'VIDENT, a . plain; proved beyond doubt; notorious. 

EVIDENTLY, ad . in such a manner as to appear plain 
and indubitable; undeniably; apparently; certainly. 

E VIL, a . [yfel, Sax.] having bad qualities of any kind. 
Wicked, malicious, corrupt, applied to morals. Figuratively, 
calamitous, or miserable, applied to condition or circum- 
stances. Mischievous, destructive, applied to animals. 

EVIL, s. wickedness, a crime; injury, mischief; malig- 
nity, corruption; misfortune, calamity; malady, disease, as, 
the king's evil . In Scripture, the consequence of sin; an 
evil angel, or devil. “ Deliver us from evil,' 9 

E'VIL, ad, not well, in whatever respect. Not virtuously; 
not happily. Injuriously; not kindly. 

To EVl'NCE, v, a. [evinco, Lat.] to prove; to shew; to 
manifest; make evident; or establish by arguments. 

EYTNCIBLE, a . capable of being proved or established 
by arguments; demonstrable; manifest. 

EVTNCIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to force assent or 
conviction; demonstrably; manifestly. 

To EVl'RATE, v, a . [eviro, Lat.] to deprive of manhood; 
to emasculate. 

To EVISCERATE, v. a. [cviscero t Lat.] to embowel; to 
draw, or take out the entrails. 

E VITABLE, a. [evitabilisy Lat.] that may be surmounted 
or avoided. 

To E'VITATE, v . a. [ evito , Lat.] to avoid; to shun; to 
escape. 

EVITATION, s. the act of avoiding. 

EU'LOGY, s. [e5 and \6yoc, Gr.] praise, encomium, or 
panegyric; a display or discourse in praise of the virtues of 
a person. 

EUNO'MIANS, heretics in the fourth century, whose doc- 
trines were the same with those of the Arums. 

EIJ'NUCII, eu-nuk, s. Gr.] a person who has 

been castrated. In Italy, they made great numbers of 
infants Eunuchs, every year, to supply Europe with singers ; 
but this shameful practice is now interdicted and entirely 
disused. In the eastern parts of the world, they make 
Eunuchs to be guards and attendants on their women. The 
seraglios of the eastern emperors are chiefly served ami 
guarded by Eunuchs. 

EVOCATION, s. [evocatio, Lat.] the act of calling out. 

EVOLATION, s. [euo/o, Lat.] the act of flying away. 

To EVO'LVE, v . a. [evolvo, Lat.] to enrol; to unfold; to 
disentangle. 

EVOLUTION, $. [evolutby Lat.] the act of enrolling 
or unfolding. In Geometry, the opening or unfolding of 
a curve or circle, whereby the circumference gradually 
approaches to a right line. In Algebra, the extraction of 
roots from any given power. In Tactics, the divers 
figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of soldiers, 
either in ranging themselves in form of battle, or in chang- 
ing their form, whether by way of exercise, or during an 
engagement. 

EUPHO'NICAL, a. [from ivfvvU t, Gr.] sounding agree- 
ably; giving pleasure by the sound. 

EU'PHONY, s. [ivtjtm'iay Gr.] in Grammar, an easiness, 
smoothness, and elegance of pronunciation; an agreeable 
sound. 

EUPHO'RBIUM, s. in Botany, the burning thorny plant. 
A gum drawn from the plant is imported from the Canary 
islands, and the remoter parts of Africa, and is used in 
medicine in sinapisms. 

EU'PIIRASY, s. [ euphrasia , Lat.] i%Botany, the herb called 
cyebrighty from its supposed virtue in clearing the sight. 

EUPHRATES, one of the most celebrated rivers in 
the world, and the principal of Asiatic Turkey. It has 


one source about a day’s journey, and another two days* 
journey, from Erzerum, in Armenia. The plain of Erze* 
rum is enclosed between these two fine streams, which, 
when united, form what is called the Euphrates, or the 
Phrat. After their junction, about three days’ journey from 
Erzerum, the united stream begins to be navigable for 
boats; but the channel is so rocky, that the navigation is 
not safe. In its course it separates Aladulia and Syria 
from Diubekor, and Diabeker from Arabia, after which it 
runs through the Irak-Arabi, till it receives the Tigris, and 
falls into the Persian Gulf about 35 miles below Bussorah. 

EURO'CLYDON, s. [evpouXvtW, Gr.] a wind which blows 
between the cast and north in the Mediterranean, and is 
very dangerous. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which 
when it falls suddenly on ships, causes them sometimes to 
founder. 

EUROPE , the least, of the four general parts or quar- 
ters of the world, is bounded on the W. by the Atlantic, on 
the N. by the Frozen Ocean, on the E. by Asia, and on the 
S. by the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It is about 
3400 miles in length, and about ‘2300 in breadth, and ist 
situated between 10 deg. W. and 60 E. Ion. and between 
36 and 72 deg. N. lat. The superficial extent has been cal- 
culated at 21 millions of square miles, while the inhabitants 
are estimated at about 230 millions. This is supposed to be 
more than a alerter of the whole human race. Though on an 
average its productions are less rich, it is generally much more 
populous and better cultivated, in proportion to its extent, 
than the other quarters of the globe. The wild animals 
arc but few, except in the woods, rocks, and mountains of 
the north, and of the Alps; but the domesticated are very 
numerous. The chief mountains are the Alps, Apenincs, 
and Pyrenees. The principal rivers are the Danube, 
Dniester, Dnieper, Vistula, Volga, Dwina, Bog, Oby, Don, 
Scheldt, Rhine, Rhone, Seine, Loire, Garonne, Groyne, 
Tajo or Tagus, Thames, and Severn. The principal lakes 
are those of Constance, Geneva, Lausanne, Wenner, La- 
doga, and Onega. Europe contains the countries of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Poland, Spain, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Hungary, Switzerland, Russia, Greece, and Turkey, 
besides some islands in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
There are three empires, namely, those of Russia, Turkey, 
and Austria. The kingdoms are those of Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, Holland, Belgium, Bohemia, Hungary, Na- 
ples, or the Two Sicilies, Sardinia, and Greece, together 
with the ecclesiastical state of Rome, or of the Pope, and 
numerous principalities, dukedoms, and other minor states* 
The languages are the Latin, of which the Italian, French, 
and Spanish, are dialects; the Teutonic, from which pro- 
ceed those of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and England; the Sclavonian, which reigns (though 
in disguise) in Poland, Muscovy, Bohemia, and a great part 
of Turkey in Europe; the Celtic, of which there are dialects 
in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Bretagne 
in France, and Lapland. Besides these, there are the 
Greek, and several others. The prevailing religious pro- 
fession is the Christian, divided into the Greek, Romish, 
and Protestant chhrchcs. Mohammedism is the established 
faith of the Turks; and numberless Jews are dispersed in 
the different countries. 

EUROPEAN, a. [ Europaus , Lat. Some moderns accent 
it on the second syllable, out the authority of all the great 
poets is against them] belonging to Europe. Substantively, 
a native of Europe. 
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EU'RUS, s. jXat.] the east wind. 

EU'RYTHMi, s. [evovfyoc, Gr.j harmony of verse or pro- 
nunciation; regular and symmetrical measure. 

EUSTA'TIA , ST. one of the least of the Caribbee Lee- 
ward Islands, in the West Indies, about 10 miles N. W. of 
St. Christopher’s. It is properly a mountain, in the form of 
u sugar-loaf; or it may be termed, a huge pyramidical rock, 
whose top is hollow or concave, and serves as a large den 
for wild animals. It is strong by situation, having but one 
landing-place, which is difficult of access, and fortified with 
all the art imaginable, by its masters the Dutch. Tobacco 
is its chief production. Not less than 5000 white inhabit- 
ants, and about 15,000 negroes, subsist upon this island, 
and rear hogs, kids, rabbits, and poultry, in such abun- 
dance, that they can afford to supply their neighbours, after 
having- served themselves. In general, it serves as a store- 
house for all kinds of European commodities. It was taken 
by the British in 1781, and again in 1810, but restored to 
the Dutch at the peace. Lat. 17. 31. N. Ion. (>3. 5. W, 

EUTE'RPE, one of the nine Muses, to whom the inven- 
tion of the Mathematics, and playing on the pipe, is ascribed. 

KIJTHANA'SY, s. [ti/ffarcirmi, Gr.] easy death. 

EUTY'CHIANS, in Church History, heretics in the fifth 
century, who embraced the errors of the monk Entyehes, 
maintaining that there was only one nature in Jesus Christ. 
The divine nature, according to them, had so entirely swal- 
lowed up the human, that the latter could not be distin- 
guished; insomuch that Jesus Christ was merely God, and 
had nothing of humanity but the appearance. 

EVULGATION, s. [cvultjo, l.at.] the act of divulging; 
publication ; disclosure. 

EVU LSION, s. [evulsio, Lat.] the act of plucking off. 

EWE, $. [coiec, Sax.] a female sheep. 

E WEL , a town of Surrey, with a market on Thursday, 10 
miles N. E. by N. of Dorking, and 13 S. S. W. of London. 

E'AVER, s. [from ewe, old Fr. and Sax.] a vessel in which 
water is brought for washing the hands. 

E'WRY, s . ail office in the king’s household, to which 
belongs the care of the table-linen, of laying the cloth, and 
serving up x^iter in silver ewers after dinner. 

EX, a Latin preposition often prefixed to compound words, 
sometimes signifying, as in the original, out , as, to exhaust, 
to draw out; sometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, and sometimes produces a small 
alteration in the sense. It is also often prefixed to words, 
in the sense of out , i. c. out of office ; or late, as c.r-emperor, 
ear-general, ear-minister. » 

To EXACERBATE, v.a. [exact rlo, Lat.] to make rougher; 
to exasperate; to hcightcu any disagreeable quality. 

EXACERBATION, s. increase of malignity, or any had 
quality. In Medicine, the height of a disease; a paroxysm. 

EXACERVATION, $. [from accrvus, Lat.] the act of 
heaping up. 

EXACT, (the ex in this word and its derivatives is com- 
monly pronounced like cgz; as eg-ztict, cg-zuhshon, A*c.) a. 
[exactus, Lat.] without the least deviation from any rule or 
standard; accurate; honest; punctual; methodical. 

To EXA'CT, v. a. [exigo, Lat.] to require or demand with 
rigour and authority; to demand as due; to enjoin or insist 
upon. Neuterly, to require more than is the worth of a 
thing, in sales; to require more than is duo, in debts or con- 
tracts; to be guilty of extortion. 

EXA'CTER, s. one that claims more than is his’ due, or 
demands his due with outrage and rigour; an extortioner. 

EXA'CTION, s. the act of making a demand with au- 
thority; the demanding more than is due, or more than a 
thing is worth; extortion; a toll; a heavy tax. 


EXACTLY, ad. with accuracy; perfectly; thoroughly; 
with great nicety. 

EXACTNESS, s. a strict conformity to a rule or stand- 
ard; a conduct regulated with the greatest strictness ac- 
cording to some rule; accuracy; nicety. 

To EXAGGERATE, v. a. [ exaggero , Lat.] to heighten by 
description; to represent the good or ill qualities of a thing 
to be greater than they really are; to hyperbolize. 

EXAGGERATION, s. the act of heaping together. A 
representation wherein the good or ill qualities of a thing or 
person are described to be greater than they really are. 

To EX AGITATE, v. a. [< exagito , Lat.] to put in motion. 

To EX ATT, v . a. [cxaltcr, Fr.] to raise on high. Figu- 
ratively, to prefer, or raise to power, wealth, or dignity; to 
date with joy or confidence; to magnify with praise. To 
raise or make louder, applied to the voice. In Chemistry, to 
sublime, refine, or heighten the qualities of a thing by fire 

EXALTATION, s. [exalt alio, Lat.] the act of raising 
on high; preferment or advancement; a state of grandeur 
or dignity. In Astrology, a dignity which a planet is sup- 
posed to acquire in certain parts or signs of the zodiac, which 
is imagined to give it an extraordinary power or influence. 

KX.VMEN, s. [Lat.] an exact and careful search or in- 
quiry, in order to discover the truth or falsehood of a thing. 

EX A M 1 NATE, s. [from cxamiitatus, Lat.] an evidence, or 
person examined upon a trial. 

EXAMINATION, s. [examination Lat.] a search into the 
truth of any fact ur the veracity of any evidence, by ques- 
tions; an accurate, nice, and scrupulous inquiry after truth; 
the act of examining by experiments. 

EVA MIN A TOR, s. [Lat.] an examiner; an inquirer. 

To EXAMINE, v. a. [examino, I .at. ) to try a person sus- 
peeted of any crime by questions; to ask a witness questions 
on a trial; to make inquiry into; to try by experiment., obser- 
vation, or tin* deductions of reason. 

EXAM IN EH, s. one who searches into the veracity of an 
evidence, by proposing such questions as shall be suitable to 
that purpose; one who scrutinizes. 

EXA'M FLAKY, or EXE MPLARY, a. serving for exam- 
ple or pattern; proposed to imitation. 

EXAMPLE, s. [exentpfum, Lat.] any thing proposed to 
he copied or imitated ; a precedent, or something of the 
same kind which has happened before; a rule of conduct or 
action worthy of the imitation of others; a person fit to be 
proposed as a pattern for others to imitate; a person pun- 
ished for the admonition of others, or to deter them from 
being guilty of the same crimes; an instance, or something 
produced as an illustration or confirmation of what has been 
asserted, or wherein a rule is explained hv an application. 

EXA'NGUIOUS, a. [tx-u/guis, Lat.] having no blood; 
having only animal juices, m opposition to sanguineous. 

EXANIMATE, a. [i janimatus, Lat.] deprived of life. 
Figuratively, spiritless; dejected; disheartened. 

EXANIMATION, s. death; or deprivation of life. 

EXA'NIMOllS, a. [ejeuiiuiis, Lat. | lifeless; dead; killed. 

EXANTHEMATA, s. [Uac^hfiar «, Gr.] in Medicine, 
efflorescences, or breakings-out on the skin; eruptions. 

EXANTHEMATOUS, a . [from # »■•?/„««, Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, pustulous; eruptive; efflorescent; discolouring, or 
forming pustules on the skin. 

To EXA'NTLATE, v. n. [ cxantlo , Lat.J to draw out; to 
exhaust; to waste away. 

EXARATION, s. [from rxnro , Lat.] the manual act of 
writing; the manner of manual writing. 

EXA'RCH, s. [tiVfbx«c:, Gr.] a viceroy. 

EXARTICULATION, $. [r.r and ariiculus , Lat.] the dis- 
location of a joint; the putting a bone out of joint, 

4 U 
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To EXA'SPERATE, t\ a. [ exaspero , Lat.] to provo e a 
person to anger by some disagreeable and offensive action ; 
to heighten or aggravate a difference; to heighten or in- 
crease the inflammation of a wound or disorder. 

EXASPERATER, s. one who heightens or increases the 
anger of a person ; a provoker 

EXASPERATION, s. a representation of a thing in such 
a light as to occasion great offence and provocation. 

To EXAU'CTORATE, v. a . [exauctoro, Lat.] to dismiss 
irom service; to deprive of a benefice. 

EXCAN DE'SCENCE, EXCANDE'SCENCY, s. [excan- 
desco , Lat.] heat; the state of growing hot. Anger; the 
state of growing angrv. 

EXCANTA'TION, s. [excanto, Lat.] disenchantment by a 
counter-charm. 

To EXCA'RNATE, r. a, [from ex and carnes , Lat.] to 
strip off flesh; to clear from flesh. 

To K'XCAVATE, r. a . [excavo, Lat.] to hollow. 

EXCAV VTION, s . the act of scooping out, or cutting any 
sui face into hollows; a hollow or cavity. 

To EXCEE'D, t». a. [excedo, Lat.] to go beyond any limit, 
measure, or standard; to outgo; to excel or surpass another 
in any quality. Neuterly, to go too far; to be guilty of 
excess; to go beyond the bounds of fitness or duty; to sur- 
pass in quality or quantity. 

EXCEEDING, part, or a. surpassing, or going beyond 
in dimensions, time, extent, or any other quality. Some- 
times used adverbially for a great or remarkable degree. 

EXCEE'DINGLY, ad. greatly; very much. 

To EXCE'L, v. a. [ excello , Lat.] to surpass another. Sy- 
non. To excel , supposes a comparison; its being superior 
to all of the like kind, excludes equals, and is applied to 
all sorts of objects. To be excellent , is being in the highest 
degree without any sort of comparison; it admits of no 
equals, and agrees hest with things of taste. Thus we say 
that Titian excelled in colouring; Michael Angelo, in design; 
and that Garrick was an excellent actor. 

EXCELLENCE, or EXCELLENCY, s. [excellentia y Lat.] 
the possessing any good quaiity to a greater degree than 
another on a comparison; purity; goodness; dignity; the 
state of excelling. A title of honour usually given to gene- 
rals in an army, ambassadors, and governors. 

EXCELLENT, a. [excellent, Lat.] possessed of great 
talents or virtues; eminent, or superior to others. 

EXCELLENTLY, ad. very well. To an eminent or re- 
markable degree, applied both to good and bad qualities. 

EXCENTRIC. See Eccentric. 

To EXCEPT, v. a. [excipio, Lat.] to leave out; to men- 
tion as not included. Neuterly, to object to. 

EXCEPT, prep . excluding; not including. Unless. 

EXCEPTING, prep . not including or taking a thing into 
an account. An improper word. 

EXCEPTION, s. [exceptio, Lat.] the exclusion from, or 
not. including a person or thing in, a precept, position, or 
general law. Objection; cavil. A dislike, or offence. 

EXCEPTIONABLE, a. liable to objection. 

EXCEPTIOUS, a. fond of making objections; peevish; 
easily offended; froward; perverse. 

EXCE PTIVE, a. including an exception. 

EXCE'PTLESS, a. without exception; without raising any 
objection; general; universal. Not in use. 

EXCEPTOR, or EXCE'PTIONER, s. one who raises 
objections, or makes exceptions 

To EXCE'RN, v. a. [excerno, Lat.] to strain out; to sepa- 
rate or emit by strainers; to send out by excretion. 

EXCF/RPTION, s. lex cerptio, Lat.] the act of gleaning or 
selecting; the thing selected or gleaned; a selection. 


EXCESS, s. [easccsm, Lat.] exuberance; superfluity; that 
which is beyond the bounds of moderation, or those limits in 
which virtue consists. A relative term, implying the quan- 
tity or degree which one thing or quality lias more than 
another. Applied to passion, a height or violence beyond 
the bounds of reason. Intemperance. 

EXCESSIVE, s. [excessif, Lat.] beyond any limit or com- 
mon standard, with respect to quantity, quality, or bulk; ve- 
hement, or beyond the just bounds prescribed by reason. 

EXCESSIVELY, ad. in a great or immoderate degree. 

To EXCHA NGE, v. a. [exchanger, Fr.] to change or give 
one thing for another; to give and take reciprocally. In 
Commerce, to give money for a bill, or to settle the exchange 
with different countries. 

EXCHA NGE, s. the act of giving or receiving one thing 
for another; the thing giveu or received in lieu of another. 
In Commerce, the fixing of the actual momentary value o 
money between diilerent countries ; the place where mer- 
chants meet to negociate their affairs. A hill of exchange 
is that which is drawn by a person in one kingdom on one 
residing in another, fur such a sum there as is equivalent to 
a sum paid or estimated here. 

EXCIiA'NGKR, s. a person who remits money to foreign 
parts, or practises exchange; one who practises exchange. 

EXCHEQUER, s. [ eschcgueir , Norman Fr.] in the Bri- 
tish Jurisprudence, an ancient court of record, in which all 
causes concerning the revenuc?s and rights of the crown are 
heard and determined, and where the revenues are received. 
It took its name from the cloth which covered the tables of 
the court, which was party-coloured or chequered. This 
court is said to have been erected by William the Con- 
queror, its model being taken from a like court established 
in Normandy long before that time. Anciently its authority 
was so great, that it was held in the king’s palace, and the 
acts thereof were not to be examined or controlled in any 
other of the king’s courts; hut at present it is the least of the 
four courts of Westminster. 

EXCI'SE, s. [i accijs , Belg.] a certain duty or impost 
charged upon liquors, as beer, ale, cider, &c. also on seve- 
ral other commodities, within the kingdom Great Bri- 
tain; and is one of the most considerable branches of the 
king’s revenue. In England, the commissioners are nine, 
each of whom has a salary of 10001. per annum. This duty 
was first granted to king Charles II. in 1660, for his life, 
in England and Wales, and has been continued in several 
parliaments since, and extended to Scotland. 

To EXCI SE, v. a. to levy a tax on a person or thing. 

EXCISEMAN, s. an officer who is employed in the in- 
spection of goods which are exciseable. 

EXCI SION, s. [excisio, Lat.] the act of cutting off, or 
entirely destroying, a nation, or the inhabitants of some 
place; extirpation; ruin; destruction. 

EXCITATION, s. [from excito, Lat.] the act of putting 
into motion; the act of rousing or awakening. 

To EXCITE, v. a. [excito, Lat.] to rouse from a state of 
Inactivity and indolence to one of action; or from a state of 
dejection and despair to one of courage and vigour; to put 
into motion; to awaken; to rouse. 

EXCITEMENT, s. the motive by which one is stirred up, 
animated, or put in action. 

EXCITER, s. one who stirs up to action; the cause by 
which any dormant virtue is put in action, or any thing is 
put in motion. 

To EXCLATM, v. ». [exclamo, Lat.] to cry out with vehe- 
mence and an exalted voice, sometimes occasioned by sudden 
grief, or excessive pain ; to speak against, or decry. 

EXCLATMER, s. one that makes use of frequent excla- 
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mation*; one that runs down, raises objections, and rails 
against a person or thing with vehemence and passion. 

EXCLAMATION, s. [exclamatio, Lat.] a vehement out- 
cry; a railing, or outrageous reproach of a person or thing; 
an emphatical utterance. In Printing and Grammar, a 
point placed after an exclamation, and marked thus (!) 

EXCLA'MATORY, a. practising, or consisting of excla- 
mations. 

To EXCLUDE,!*. a. [cxcludo , Lat.] to shut out, or hinder 
from entrance; to debar of any privilege, or hinder a person 
from partaking with another; to except to any doctrine, or 
in any position ; to prohibit. 

EXCLUSION, $. [exclusio, Lat.] the act of shutting out, 
or denying admission; rejection, or not admitting a prin- 
ciple; an exception. Ejection; emission. In Natural His- 
tory, the hatching or letting the young out of the egg. 

EXCLUSIVE, a. having the power to deny or hinder the 
entrance or admission; debarring from the enjoyment of a 
right, privilege, or grant; not taking into an account, compu- 
tation, or calculation; excepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY, ad. without admission of another to 
participation ; without comprehension in an account or 
number; not inclusively. 

To EXCO'CT, r. a . [from excoctus , Lat.] to boil up; to 
make by boiling. 

To EXOO'GITATE, p. a. [ excogito , Lat.] to find out or 
discover by thought, or intense thinking; to invent. 

EXCOM MU' NIC ABLE, a. liable or deserving to be ex- 
communicated. 

To EXCOMMUNICATE, v. a. [ excommunico , low I.at.] 
to exclude or debar a person from partaking of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, s. [i excommunicatio , Lat.] an 
ecclesiastical penalty or censure, whereby persons who are 
guilty of any notorious crime or offence are separated from 
the communion of the church, and deprived of all spiritual 
advantages. In the ancient Christian church, the power 
of Excommunication was lodged in the hands of the clergy, 
who distinguished it into the greater and less. The less 
consisted in excluding persons from the participation of the 
eucharist, and the prayers of the faithful; but they were 
not expelled the church. The greater Excommxmication 
consisted in absolute and entire exclusion from the church, 
and the participation of all its rights; notice of which was 
given by circular letters to the most eminent churches all 
over the world, that they might all confirm this act of dis- 
cipline, by refusing to admit the delinquent to their com- 
munion. The consequences were very terrible. The per- 
son so excommunicated was avoided in all civil commerce 
and outward conversation. No one was to receive him into 
his house, nor eat at the same table with him; and when 
dead, he was denied the solemn rites of burial. The papal 
Excommunications have been famous, or rather infamous, 
throughout the world; but at present they are formidable 
to none but a few petty states of Italy. Excommunication 
disables a person from doing any judicial act, as sucing in 
an action at law, being a witness, &c. 

To EXCO'RIATE, v . a. [excorto, Lat.] to flay, or strip off 
the skin. 

EXCORIATION, s. the loss of skin; the act of flaying, or 
stripping off the skin. Plunder; spoil; spoliation. 

EXCORT I CATION, s. [from ex and cortex , Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, the pulling or peeling off the hark of trees. 

To E'XCREATE, v. a. [< excrco , Lat.] to eject at the mouth 
by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 

E'XCREMENT, s. [ excrementum , Lat.] that which is dis- 
charged at the natural passage of the body. 


EXCREME'NTAL, a. that is of the nature of, or voided 
as, excrement. 

EXCREMENTITIOUS, a. containing excrement, offen- 
sive or useless to the body. 

EXCRE'SCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY, s. [from <?*- 
cresco, Lat.] a superfluous part growing out of another, 
contrary to the original form of a thing, or the common 
production of nature. In Surgery, superfluous and luxu- 
riant flesh growing on the parts ur bodies of animals. 

EXCRESCENT, a. [excrescent, Lat.J superfluously or 
luxuriantly growing out of a thing. 

EXCRETION, s . [excretio, Lat.] in Medicine, the act of 
separating excrements and excrementitious humours fronr 
the aliments or blood, and expelling or ejecting them from 
the body; the thing cxcerned. 

EXCRETIVE, a . [excretes, Lat.] having the power of 
separating or ejecting excrements or excrementitious hu« 
monrs from the; body. 

EXCRETORY, a. in Anatomy, a term applied to cer- 
tain little ducts or vessels, destined for the reception of a 
fluid, secreted in certain glandules, and other viscera, for 
the excretion of it in the appropriated place. 

EXCRUCIABLE, a. liable to torment. 

To EXCRUCIATE, v. a . [excrucio, Lat.] to torture or 
torment. 

EXCUBATION, s. [excubatio, Lat.] the act of watching 
all night. 

To EXCULPATE, v. a. [cx and culpa % Lat.] to clear front 
any accusation, or from a charge of a crime or fault. 

EXCU RSION, s. [excursion Lat.] an attempt to leave a 
settled path ; a ramble; an expedition into distant parts; 
a progress beyond the common limits and boundaries. 
Applied to the mind, a digression, or departure from the 
subject a person is treating of. Synon. Excursion , sup- 
poses a pleasurable expedition to some distant place, de- 
termined on some time before. Ramble implies an irregular 
roving in places 1111 thought of till the time we arrive there. 
By jaunt is understood a walk or journey agreeable to the 
person who takes it, but held in contempt by others, or con- 
sidered as an act of levity. 

EXCURSIVE, a. rambling; wandering or deviating. 

EXCUSABLE, a. that for which an apology may be made 
and admitted ; pardonable. 

EXCUSABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
a fit object of being pardoned. 

EXCUSATORY, a. pleading excuse; apologetical ; mak- 
ing apologies. 

To EXCUSE, v. a. [excuse, Lat.] to lessen guilt, by as- 
signing some circumstance which may render the commis- 
sion of a fault less blameablo; to discharge a person from 
a duty or obligation; to pass by without blame; to make 
an apology, defence, or vindication, in order to wipe off 
any aspersion, or clear from any imputation. Synon. 
We may excuse for an apparent fault, or slight offeuce. We 
ask pardon for a real fault, or when the offence is greater. 
We implore forgiveness of our sins. 

EXCUSE, s. an apology or plea offered in a person’s 
vindication; a reason or motive assigned to justify from 
accusation or guilt; the act of excusing. 

EXCUSELESS, a. without any motive or reason to free 
from blame or punishment. 

EXCUSER, .v. one who pleads for, or one who forgives or 
passes by, the faults of another. 

To EXCUSS, v. a. [from cxcussus , Lat.] it) Law, to seize 
and detain a person’s property. To shake off. 

EXCUSSION, s. [< excussio , Lat.] seizure by law. 

E'XECRABLE, a. [exccrabilis, Lat.] so detestable, aim- 
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minaMe^ or wicked, an to deserve to be accursed. Figu- 
ratively, very bad. 

EXECRABLY, ad. in such a manner as to deserve to be 
accursed. Figuratively, abominably; in a very bad manner. 

To EXECRATE, v. a. [execror, Lat.] to curse as an object 
containing the most abominable, detestable, and wicked qua- 
lities. Figuratively, to detest; to abominate. 

EXECRATION, s. [execratio, 1/at.] a curse; an impre- 
cation; or wishing some evil to a person or thing. 

To E'XECUTE, v. a . [exequor, Lat.] to discharge or per- 
form a commission or 'duty; to put a law, or any thing 
planned, in practice ; to put to death, according to the 
sentence of the law. 

EXECUTER, s. he that performs any thing planned; he 
that executes a design; a person who indicts the punishment 
sentenced by the law ; an executioner. 

EXECUTION, s. [execution Lat.] performance; practice. 
In Law, the last act in causes of debt, wherein power is given 
to the plaint ifr to seize the defendant’s goods and body; death 
indicted by law; death; slaughter. 

EXECUTIONER, s. he that puts in act; he that inflicts 
punishment on an offender; a hangman. 

EXECUTIVE, a. having the quality of executing or 
performing. Active, or putting into execution, opposed to 
legislative . 

EXECUTOR, s. [executor, Lat.] one who is nominated by 
u testator to perform the articles contained in bis will. 

EXE'CUTORSHIP, s . the office of a person appointed 
executor by a testator. 

EXECUTRIX, s. a woman intrusted with the performance 
of the will of a testator. 

EXEGESIS, s. [ttiiyrimc, Gr.] a word used as an expli- 
cation of another: thus in the words, “ Abba , Father” used 
in Scripture, the word father is the exegesis , or explanation, 
of the Syriac word abba. 

EXEGETIGAL, a. [efyyi/mocj Gr.] explaining; by way of 
explanation ; expository. 

EXEMPLAR, s. [Lat.] a model or pattern to be imitated. 

KXE'MPLARILY, ad. in such a manner as deserves imi- 
tation ; in such a -manner as may warn others 

EXEMPLAR! NESS, s. the state of being proposed as a 
pattern, and worthy of imitation. 

EXE MPLAR Y, a. worthy of being proposed as a pattern 
for the imitation of others, applied both to persons and things. 
Such as may deter and give warning to others, applied to 
punishments. Remarkable; illustrious. 

EXEMPLIFICATION, s. a giving an example. In Law, 
the giving a copy or draught of an original record. 

To EXEMPLIFY, v. a . [cxcmplum and Jio , Lat.] to illus- 
trate, or enforce by an example or instance. In Law, to 
tidtiscrihe, or copy. 

To EXEM PT, v. a . [from exemptus , Lat.] to free from any 
obligation or duty; to privilege. 

EXEMPT, a. [exemptus, Lat.] freed from service, office, 
obligation, duty, or tax, by privilege. Clear; not included. 

EXEMPTION, 5. [exempt io, Lat.] freedom from any 
si-rvice, obligation, tax, burdensome employment, or law. 
Tims barons and peers of the realm are, on account of their 
dignity, exempted from being sworn upon inquests; and 
knights, clergymen, ami others, from appearing at the she- 
riff's court. Persons of seventy years of age, apothecaries, 
Ac. are also by law exempted from serving on juries; and 
justices of the peace, attorneys, Ac. from parish offices. 

EXEMPT1TIOUS, a. [from exemptus . Lat.] separable; 
that may be taken from another. 

To EXE NT ER ATE, v. a . [exentero, Lat.] to embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 


EXENTERATION, s. [ exenteratio , Lat.] the act of taking 

out the bowels; embowelling. 

EXEQUIAL, a. [from exeguia, Lat.] funereal. 
EXEQUIES, s. [it has no singular; exeguia, Lat.] funeral 
rites or ceremonies ; the procession of a burial. 

EXEKCENT,a. [exercens, Lat.] practising; following any 
trade, employment, or vocation. 

EXERCISE, s . [cxercitium, Lat.] a motion of the limbs, 
or action of the body, considered as conducive and neces- 
sary to health; something done by way of amusement; an 
action by which the body is formed to gracefulness and 
strength ; any practice by which a person is rendered skil- 
ful in the performance of a duty or discipline. Use or ac- 
tual application and practice of a thing; employment; any 
thing required to be performed as a task; an application 
of the mind to study. Exercises are also understood of 
what young gentlemen perform in colleges, academies, and 
riding-schools, in literature, dancing, fencing, Ac. 

To E XERCISE, v. a. [ exerceo , Lat.] to employ the mind 
in considering an object; to use such action of the body as is 
necessary to keep the fluids in motion, and preserve health; 
to train or teach a person any discipline by frequent practice; 
to task, employ, or keep busy; to practise; to exert, or put in 
practice. To practise the different evolutions of an army, in 
order to obtain skill in military discipline. 

EXERCISER, s. one who acts, performs, or practises. 

EXKRCITATION, s. [ excrcitatio , Lat.] exercise; use; 
practice; a frequent repetition of the same action. 

EX ERGUE, [from ti'and tp y«, Gr.] among Antiquarians, 
a little space around or without the figures of a medal, left 
for the inscription, cipher, device, dute, Ac. 

To EXERT, ?;. a. [ excro , Lat.] to use with an application 
of force, vehemence, or vigour; to put forth or perform. To 
enforce; to push to an effort. To apply strength, force, or 
vigour, used with a reciprocal pronoun. 

EXERTION, s. the act of bringing into action, including 
the idea of force, vehemence, strength, or vigour. 

EXESION, s. [from exesus , Lat.] the act of eating out, 
or eating a way through; as, “Theophrastus deuicth the 
exesion of vipers through the belly of the dam/* Brown. 

EXESTULATION, s. [from exrrstuo , Lat.] a fermentation 
or violent internal commotion of the particles of a body. 

EXETER , the Isca of Ptolemy and Antoninus, an ancient 
city of Devonshire, one of the principal in the kingdom for 
buildings, wealth, Ac. The environs of the city are hilly, 
and afford a variety of delightful prospects. The town, 
with its suburbs, is about 3 miles in circumference; its port 
is properly at Topsham, 5 miles below, but vessels of 150 
tons conic up to the quay hero, by means of a canal. 
Exeter, which sends two members to parliament, has 13 
incorporate companies; and, with its suburbs, 15 parUli 
churches and 4 chapels of ease, besides the cathedral. It 
has flourishing manufactories of serges and other woollen 
goods, a large cotton manufacture, and an extensive foreign 
and domestic commerce; and is seated on the river Exe, 
over which it has a long stone bridge, with houses on both 
sides, 78 miles S. W. of Bristol, 44 N. E. of Plymouth, and 
172 W.by S. of London. Market on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days: number of inhabitants, in 1831, — 28,201. 

To KXFO'LIATE, v. a. [from ex and folium, Lat.] to shell 
off, or separate. In Surgery, to scale a bone. 

EXFOLIATION,.?, the act of scaling a bone; or the state 
of a bone which breaks off in scales. 

EXFO'LIATIVE, a. that has the power of scaling a bone, 
or of producing exfoliation. 

EXIIA'LABLE, a . that may be raised, consumed, or dis- 
persed in fumes, or exhalations. 
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EXHALATION, 5. [exhalation Lat.] a fume, consisting 
of dry, subtile corpuscles, or effluvia, loosened from hard ter- 
restrial bodies, either by the heat of the sun, agitation of the 
air, the electricity of tne atmosphere, or some other cause, 
ascending by the laws of hydrostatics, or the repulsive or 
electrical quality of the air, to a certain height m the at- 
mosphere, where they mix with other vapours, and form 
clouds, Sc c. The act of exhaling or sending forth effluvia 
or exhalations. The state of exhaling or eva(>orating 

To EXHA'LE, v . a. [exhalo, Lat.] to draw forth cr emit 
effluvia or exhalations. 

EX H AX EM ENT, s. an effluvium; a vapour; an exhala- 
tion ; matter exhaled. 9 

To EXHAU'ST, v . a. [from exhaustus, Lat.] to drain any 
fluid or liquor; to draw out till nothing remains. 

EXHAU'STION, s. the act of draining or drawing dry. 
Figuratively, an entire waste, or consumption. 

EXHAU'STLESS, a. not to be emptied, drained, drawn 
dry, or totally consumed ; inexhaustible. 

To EXHl'BIT, v. a . [exhibeo, Lat.] to offer to view or use; 
to propose in a full assembly or public manner. 

EXHIBIT, s. [Lat.] in Law, is where a deed or other 
writing, being produced in a chancery suit, to be proved 
by witnesses, the examiner, after examination, certifies 
on the back of the deed, or writing, that the same was 
shewn to the witness at the time of his examination, and by 
him sworn. 

EXHI'BITER, s he that offers any thing as a charge or 
accusation in a public manner; he that exposes any curio- 
sity, natural or artificial, to public view. 

EXHIBI TION, s. [exhihitio, Lat.] the act of displaying, 
explaining, or rendering visible and sensible; the act of ex- 
posing to public view. I 11 Law, the bringing a charge or 
accusation against a person in a public or open court. A 
benefaction settled for the maintenance of scholars in univer- 
sities, who are not upon the foundation. 

EXIUBITIVE, a. representative, or displaying. 

To EXHIXARATE, v. a. [ cxhilaro , Lat.J to cheer, com- 
fort, and inspire with gaiety; to fill with mirth. 

EXHILARATION, s. [exhilaration Lat.] the act of in- 
spiring with cheerfulness or joy; the state of a person in- 
spired with joy or gaiety, applied to a sensation of pleasure 
which is less than joy, but of some affinity with it. 

To EXHO'RT, eg-zoit, a. [ exhortor , Lat.], to induce a 
person to the performance of a duty, by laying the motive of 
it, and its consequences, before him; to call upon a person 
to perform, or remind him of, bis duty. 

EXHORTATION, s. [exhortatio, Lat.] the motive which 
can induce a person to perform any duty; the act of laying 
such motives before a person as may incite him to perform a 
duty. Words used in exhorting. 

EXHO'RT ATORY, a, containing motives to incite a per- 
son to perform a duty; tending to exhort. 

EXHO'RTEll,s. one who endeavours to persuade or incite 
a person to perform a ciuty. 

EXHUMATION, s. 'exhumntio , low Lat.] the digging up 
of a body interred in holy ground, by the authority of a 
judge, for some particular reason. 

EXICCA'TION, s. See Exsiccation. 

EXIGENCE, or EXIGENCY, s. [from rxigcns f Lat..] 
want, necessity, or distress, which demands immediate as- 
sistance and relief; any pressing want, or sudden occasion. 

E XIGENT, s. [from exigent, Lat.] a pressing business’ 
or an affair which requires immediate assistance and relief. 
I 11 Law, a writ which lies where- a defendant in a personal 
action cannot be found, nor any of bis effects, within the 
county, by which he may be attached or distrained. 


E'XIGENTERS, $. four officers in the court of Common 
Pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations in all actions 
where process of outlawry lies. 

EXIGUITY, s. [ exiguitas , Lat.] smallness; diminuliveness; 
littleness; minuteness; slenderness. 

EXI'GUOUS, a. [exiguus, Lat.] small, minute, applied to 
size. Not in use. 

E'XILE, a. [&rz7is, Lat.] small, thin, slender; not powerful. 
Not in use, except in philosophical writings. 

E'XILE, $. [cxiliunin Lat.] banishment; the state of a per- 
son who is driven from his country. The person banished. 

To E'XILE, v . a. to banish; to expel or drive a person 
from a country, with a strict prohibition not to return during 
life, or within a certain time; to transport. Figuratively, to 
expel or banish any bad or good quality from the mind. 

EXI LEMENT, &. exile; the state of a person banished his 
country; transportation; deportation; banishment. 

EX1LFT10N, s. [exilitio, Lat.] the act of springing and 
stretching out with vehemence and suddenness; explosion. 

EXl'LITY, s. [cxilitaSn Lat.] slenderness; smallness. 

EXI’MIOUS, a. [ cximius, Lat.] famous; eminent; curious; 
rare; excellent; conspicuous. 

EXINANI'TION, s. [cxinnmtia, Lat.] privation ; loss. 

To EXI ST, v . 71, [exist 0 , Lat.] to be; to have actual being 
or existence; to live. 

EXI STENCE, or KXTSTENCY, s. [existentia, Lat.] that 
whereby any tiling has an actual existence, or is said to be; 
state of being; life. A being. 

EXI STENT, a, [existens, Lat.] in being; in actual fruition 
of being. 

EXISTIMATION, s, [cxistvnatio, Lat.] opinion, esteem, 
reputation, or the opinion the public has of a man’s abilities 
and virtues; estimation. 

E'XIT, s, [Lat.] in Theatrical Writings, implies that a 
person is gone out of sight, or off the stage. Figuratively, 
a departure from life; death; or passage out of any place. 

EXI'TIAL, or EXI'TIOUS, a. [cxituilia, Lat.] destructive; 
fatal; mortal; deleterious. Not now in use. 

E'XMOUTH , a village in Devonshire, enclosed and shel 
tered from the bleak north-east, between cliffs, on the E. 
side of the bay, which forms the mouth of the river Ex, JO 
miles S. by E. of Exeter, and 182 W. by S', of London. It 
is the oldest and best frequented watering place in Devon- 
shire. The population is 2874. 

EXODUS, or EXODY, s. [Kmoe, Or.] a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, so called because the principal 
subject of it relates to the going out or departure of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt. It is the second book of 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses; and comprehends 
the transactions of about 145 years, from the death of 
Joseph, in the year of the wo» Id 23(39, to the building of 
the tabernacle, in the year 2514. 

EXOLE'TE, a, [exolclus, Lat.] out of use; obsolete. 

To EXO'LVE, v. a. [rxolvo y Lat.] to loose; to pay. 

KXOLUTION, s. [cxolutio, Lat.] taxation of the nerves. 

EXO'MPHALOS, s, |_c5 and jp^aXoc, Gr.] in Surgery, a 
rupture in the navel. 

To EXONERATE, v. a, [ exonero , Lat.] to disburden; to 
unload ; to free from any thing which is troublesome on 
account of its weight; to free from any heavy charge. 

EXONERATION, s, the act of disburdening, or getting 
rid of a thing which oppresses by its weight.. 

EXO'PTABLE, a, [cxontabiliSn Lat.] desirable ; to be 
sought with eagerness or aesire. 

E'XORABLE, a. [cxorahilis t Lat.] to be moved by prayer 
or entreaty. 

EXORBITANCE, or EXORBITANCY, $, [from tuor- 
4 X 
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bitant, Fr.] the act of going out of the common track or 
roads & gross or enormous deviation from the rules of virtue; 
boundless depravity. The quality of being in excess. 

EXORBITANT, a. [from ex and orbito, Lat.] leaving or 
quitting any rules prescribed, but more especially those of 
virtue and morality ; not comprehended in any law. Enor- 
mous; immoderate; excessive; beyond bounds. 

To EX'ORBITATE. v. n. [ex and orbito , Lat] to deviate; 
to go out of the track*or road prescribed. 

To EXORCISE, v. a . [i£opt;i(u>, Gr.] to adjure by some 
holy name; to drive away, or purify from the influence of 
evil spirits, by using some holy name. 

E'XORCISER, s. [from klopKifa, Gr.] one who practises to 
drive away evil spirits ; an exorcist. 

E'XORCISM, s. [eiopiaffpoQ, Gr.] the form of adjuration, 
or religious ceremonies, made use of to free a person from 
the influence of evil spirits. 

E'XORCIST, s. [£fopa<rric» Gr.] one who, by adjurations, 
prayers, &c. pretends to drive away evil spirits. 

EXORDIUM, s. [Lat.] in Oratory, the beginning or open- 
ing of a speech, in which the audience is prepared to near 
with attention what follows. 

EXORNA'TION, s. [exornatio, Lat] ornament; decora- 
tion; embellishment. 

EXO'SSATED, a. [exossatus, Lat.] deprived of bones. 

EXO'SvSEOUS, a. [from ex and ossa , Lat.] wanting bones ; 
boneless ; formed without bones. 

EXOSTO'SIS, s. [from and oartov, Gr.] any unnatural 
protuberance of a bone, as often happens in venereal cases. 

EXOTERIC, and ESOTERIC, a. [tjwrtpwdc, emo, Gr.] 
terms denoting external and internal, and applied to the 
twofold doctrine of the ancient philosophers ; one part of 
which was public or exoteric , the other secret or esoteric . 

EXOTIC, a. [fSwmoc, Gr.] foreign; not produced in our 
own country; not domestic. , 

EXOTIC, s. [from ifornco c, Gr.] a foreign plant, or a plant 
growing or imported from abroad. 

To EXPAND, v . a. [cx panda, Lat.] to spread or lay open 
like a net or cloth ; to dilate ; to diffuse. 

EXPANSE, s. [expansum, Lat.] a body widely ex- 
tended, and having no inequalities on its surface; a sur- 
face; extent. < 

•EXPANSIBILITY, s. capableness of being expanded or 
stretched out to greater dimensions. 

EXPA'NSIBLE, a. [from expansus, Lat.] capable to be 
stretched to a large extent. 

EXPANSION, s . [expansio, Lat.] distance or space 
abstractedly considered, and distinguished from extension , 
which implies, according to Locke, “distance only when 
applied to the solid parts of matter.” In Metaphysics, the 
idea of lasting and persevering distance, all the parts 
whereof exist together. In Physics, the act of dilating, 
stretching, or spreading out a body, whereby its bulk ami 
dimension is increased, whether internally by elasticity, or 
externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, the state of a thing 
which takes up more space than it used to do ; the act of 
spreading out a thing; extent; or space to which any thing 
is spread or extended. 

EXPA'NSIVE, a, having the power to spread or extend to 
a larger space. 

EX PARTE, [Lat.] of the one part; a Law tern 

To EXPATIATE, v . n. [ expatior , Lat.] to rove or range 
without confinement or regard to prescribed limits ; to en- 
large upon, or treat of in a copious manner. 

To EXPECT, v, a. [expecto. Lat.] to look out after; to 
have an apprehension of future good or evil; to wait for a 
person's coming. 


EXPECTABLE, cl that may be imagined to be produced 
by, or to come from; to be expected, hoped, or feared. 

EXPECTANCE, or EXPECTANCY, s. [from expectant , 
Fr.] the act or state of a person who waits for the coming of 
another; something waited for; hope; or that which a person 
had formed vast hopes from. 

EXPECTANT, a. [ expectant , Fr.] waiting in hopes of the 
arrival of a person, time, or thing, or of succeeding another 
in any office; waiting in expectation. 

EXPECTANT, s . one who waits for the arrival of a pe- 
riod of time, person, or thing, or the succession to anyplace; 
or is dependent on the promises and favours of another. 

EXPECTATION, s. [expectation Lat.] the act of the 
mind, whereby it has knowledge of something not present, 
but waits in hopes of its arrival; the state of a person who 
waits for the arrival of any person, period, or thing; depen- 
dence on the promises and favours of another for future 
good. The object which people form great hopes of. The 
Messiah. 

EXPECTER, s. one who waits for, or has hopes of, pre- 
ferment in a state; one who waits for the arrival of a person, 
thing, or period. 

To EXPECTORATE, v . a. [from ex and pectus , Lat.] to 
void phlegm, or other matter which obstructs the vessels of 
the lungs, by coughing, hawking, or spitting. 

EXPECTORA TION, s. the act of discharging any ex- 
creme ntitious matter from the breast. The discharge itself. 

EXPECTORATIVE, a . having the quality to promote 
the cleansing the breast or lungs of phlegm, or other viscid 
matter, which obstructs the vessels of the lungs. 

EXPEDIENCE, or EXPEDIENCY, s. the fitness or 
propriety of a means to the attainment of an end. It is used 
by Shakspeare for an expedition; adventure; an attempt; 
also for expedition, haste, dispatch. 

EXPEDIENT, a. [expedient, Fr.] proper to attain any 
particular end; fit; convenient; suitable. 

EXPEDIENT, s. [from expedient, Fr.] a means proper 
to promote or forward an end; a shift, or means hit upon on 
a sudden to ward off any calamity or distress, or elude any 
punishment. 

EXPEDIENTLY, ad, fitly; suitably; conveniently. 

EXPEDITATION, s. in the forest laws, signifies a cut- 
ting out the balls of a dog's fore-feet, for the preservation 
of the king’s game. Every one that keeps a great dog, not 
expeditated, forfeits 3s. 4d. to the king. 

To EXPEDITE, v . a, [expedio, Lat.] to free from any ob- 
struction or impediment; to facilitate; to hasten or quicken; 
to dispatch or issue from a public office. 

EXPEDITE, a, [ expeditus , Lat.] quick; performed soon; 
nimble; active; hasty; easy; disencumbered; agile. 

EXPED1TELY, ad. with quickness, readiness, or haste. 

EXPEDI TION, s. [expeditio, Lat.] haste, speed, activity, 
quickness, applied to time or motion. A march or voyage, 
with intent to attack an enemy. 

EXPEDITIOUS, a. speedy, quick; nimble, swift; soon 
done; acting with celerity. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY, ad. speedily; nimbly. 

To EXPEL, v. a . [expello, Lat.] to drive out, or make a 
person quit a place by force; to banish; to exclude. To 
eject or throw out, applied to the animal functions. 

EXPELLER, s. one that expels or drives away. 

To EXPEND, v . a. [ expendo , Lat.] to lay out or spend 
money. 

EXPENSE, s. [expensum, Lat.] cost; charges; money laid 
out for any use. 

EXPENSELESS, a . without cost or charge. 

EXPENSIVE, a. eriven to spend money; prodigal; 
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travagant, applied to a person. Costly, requiring money, 
applied to things. 

EXPENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as requires the 
spending much money; with great expense. 

EXPENSIVENESS, s. the act of profuseness, or spend- 
ing money immoderately; dearness; costliness. 

EXPEDIENCE, s. [ experientia , Lat.] a knowledge gained 
by long use, without a teacher; practice; frequent trial. 

To EXPEDIENCE, ti, a. to try or practise; to know by 
practice. 

EXPERIENCED, part . skilful or wise by frequent prac- 
tice or experience. 

EXPE'RIENCER, & one who makes frequent trials, or 
experiments; an experimenter. 

EXPEDIMENT, s. [experimentum, Lat.] a trial of any 
thing; a trial made of the result of certain applications and 
motions of bodies, in order to discover their effects, their 
laws, and relations, or to be able to arrive at the true cause 
of the phenomenon occasioned thereby. 

To EXPEDIMENT, v. a. to try; to discover by trial. 

EXPERIMENTAL, a . pertaining to, or built upon, ex- 
periments; known by trial and experiment. Experimental 
philosophy , is that which deduces the laws of nature, the 
properties and powers of bodies, and their actions on each 
other, by sensible experiments and trials. 

EXPERIMENTALLY, ad. by experience; by trial; by 
having been sensible; by observation. 

EXPE'RIM ENTER, s. one who makes experiments. 

EXPERT, a. [expertus, Lat.] skilful, ready, or knowing, 
in any particular ofhee, art, or business; dexterous. 

EXPERTLY, ad. in such a manner as discovers skill. 

EXPERTNESS, s. skill, or knowledge, in any affair or 
undertaking; readiness; dexterity. 

EXPIAI3LE, a. capable of being atoned, rendered kind or 
propitious, by suffering or punishment. 

To EXPIATE, v. a. [ rxpio , Lat.] to make satisfaction 
or atonement for sins, by suffering the punishment due to 
them, or by substituting something equivalent to or instead 
of them; to avert the threats of an omen or prodigy. 

EXPIATION, s. [expiatio, Lat.] any suffering endured, 
or equivalent made, or sacrifice offered, to avert the punish- 
ment due to sin, and render the Deity propitious to the 
offender; atonement. 

EXPIATORY, a. having the power to avert the divine 
wrath from punishing sins; atoning; propitiatory. 

EXPILA'TION, s. [ex pilatio, Lat.] robbery. In Law, 
the act of committing waste upon lands, to the loss and pre- 
judice of the heir. Pillage. 

EXPIRATION, s. [i expiratio , Lat.] in Medicine, that 
act by which the breath is forced out of the lungs; the last 
gasp of breath; vapour, breath, or the matter expired; the 
cessation or end of any period of time. 

To EXPIDE, v. a. [< exviro , Lat.] to breathe out; to send out 
fumes, vapours, or exhalations ; to close, conclude, or bring 
to an end ; to perish ; to fly out with a blast. Neuterly, to con- 
clude, finish, or terminate, applied to time, or any period. 

To EXPLAIN, v. a. [< explano , Lat.] to clear up any diffi- 
culty in a book or expression ; to illustrate. 

EXPLAINABLE, a. that may be rendered more easy or 
plain to the understanding; capable of illustration. 

EXPLAINER, $. one who clears up any difficulty, or 
renders a thing more easy to be understood ; a commentator. 

EXPLANATION, s. [ explanation Lat.] an illustration or 
comment, whereby a passage is rendered more easy to be 
understood; the art of explaining. 

EXPLANATORY, a. containing an illustration, or such 
remarks as render a tiring easy to be understood. 


EXPLETIVE, $. [ expletivum , Lat.] a word which is used 
merely to fill up a vacancy, or make up the number of feet 
in a verse. 

EXPLICABLE, a . [explicahilis, Lat.] that may be ex- 
plained, understood, or rendered intelligible. 

To E'XPLICATE, v . a. [ explico , Lai.] to unfold; to expand. 
Figuratively, to unfold, or render any difficulty more easy to 
be understood. ^ 

EXPLICATION, 8. [explicate, Lat.J the act of opening, 
expanding, or unfolding. Figuratively, the act of explaining, 
or rendering any difficult passage or doctrine plainer, or more 
easy to be understood; the sense given by an explainer; an 
interpretation; a comment; an exposition. 

EXPLICATIVE, a. having a tendency to explain, or ren- 
der a thing more easy to be understood. 

E'XPLICATOR, a. [explieator, Lat.] one who renders any 
difficulty more easy to be understood; an expositor. 

EXPLI CIT, a. [explicitus, Lat.] unfolded. Figuratively, 
plain, easy, obvious, opposed to obscure, or implicit . 

EXPLICITLY, ad. plainly; directly; without implication 
or inference. 

To EXPLO'DE, v. a. [explodo, Lat.] to drive out with con- 
tempt, clamour, and disgrace. Figuratively, to reject with 
scorn. To burst with noise and violence. 

EXPLO'DER, s. a person who rejects an opinion with 
detestation or oontempt; a hisser; an exsibilator. 

EXPLO'IT, s. [ exploit , Fr.] a design accomplished; a suc- 
cessful and remarkable achievement in war. 

To EX PLOD ATE, v. a. [ exploro , Lat.] to search out; to 
try by searching; to explore. 

EXPLORATION, s. [ exploratio , Lat.] search; disquisi- 
tion; examination. 

EXPLO RATORY, a. [ exploratorius , Lat.] searching ; 
examining. 

To EXPLORE, v. a. [exploro, Lat.] to make trial of; to 
search into by trials; to discover by examination; to try, in 
order to make discoveries. 

EXPLOSION, s. [explosio, Lat.] the act of exploding, or 
driving out any thing with noise and violence; the noise 
made by the bursting or firing of gunpowder. 

EXPLO SIVE, a. driving out with noise and violence.’ 

EXPONENT, s. [from exponens , Lat.] in Arithmetic, thej 
number which expresses how often a given power is to be 
divided by its root, before it be brought to unity. 

EXPONENTIAL, a. in Geometry, applied to curves 
which partake of the nature both of algebraic and transcen- 
dental curves. 

To EXPODT, v. a. [exporto, Lat.] to send goods to 
foreign countries for sale. 

E'XPORT, s. a commodity sent out of the kingdom to 
foreign parts for sale. 

EXPORTATION, s. [ exportatio , Lat.] the act or practice 
of sending goods to foreign markets for sale. 

EXPODTF.R, s. he that sends or carries commodities to 
foreign countries. 

To EXPO SE, v. a . [exposer, Fr.] to lay open, subject, 
or make liable, applied to ridicule, censure, examination, 
punishment, calamity, or danger. 

EXPOSITION, 8. [expositio, Lat.] the situation in which 
a thing is placed with respect to the sun or ai:. An inter- 
pretation, comment, or treatise, to render the sense of a 
writer more plain and intelligible. 

EXPOSITOR, s. [Lat.] an explainer; an interpreter. 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. n. [expostuh, Lat.] to debate, 
reason, or argue with a person by way of complaint against 
something. 

EXPOSTULATION, s. [expostulate, Lat.] the act of 
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reasoning or representing a thing to another by way of com- 
plaint; altercation; debate; accusation. 

E X POST U LA' TOR, s. a person who argues with, or 
brings a complaint to another. 

KXPO'STULATORY, a. containing the representation of 
n complaint; containing expostulation. 

EXPOSURE, $. the act of laying open to public view 
and observation ; tlj£ state of being subject or liable to 
blame, punishment, ridicule, or danger ; a situation in 
which a thing lies open to the sun and air. 

To EXPOU'Nl), v. a . [expono, Lat.] to interpret or ex- 
plain any difficult passage. 

EXPOU'NDER, s. one who explains; an interpreter. 

To EXPRESS, v . a. [ exprimo , Lat.] to represent in 
words, or by any of the imitative arts of poetry, sculpture, 
or painting. To utter, applied solely to language. To de- 
clare one’s sentiments. To squeeze out; to force out by 
pressure. To extort by violence; a Latinism. 

EXPRESS, a. copied, or bearing a near resemblance, 
applied to the imitative arts of painting, drawing, sculpture, 
and poetry. In direct terms; plain; apparent; applied to 
language. Clear, or without any ambiguity. On purpose; 
for a particular end. 

EXPRESS, s. a messenger sent with expedition, on pur- 
pose to deliver a particular message; the message sent; a 
declaration in plain and direct terms. 

EXPRESSIBLE, a. that may be uttered, or communi- 
cated by words; that may he forced out by squeezing. 

EXPRESSION, $. [expressio, Lat.] the act of communi- 
cating an idea by language; the particular form, manner, 
or style, used in communicating one’s thoughts; a phrase. 
The act oF squeezing or forcing out any thing by pressure. 

EXPRESSIVE, a. having the power of uttering or re- 
presenting. 

EXPRESSIVELY, ad. in a clear and direct manner, 
applied to language. 

EXPRESSIVENESS, s. the power of representing, or 
conveying ideas to the mind. 

EXPRE'SSLY, ad. in direct terms; plainly; positively. 

EXPRESSURE, s. [from expressus , Lat.] expression, 
utterance, or the conveying ideas by language. The form 
or likeness described. The mark; the impression. 

To EXPRO'URATE, v. a . [exprobro, Lat.] to charge with 
a thing by way of reproach; to upbraid. 

EXPROBRA'TION, s. [ exprobratio , Lat..] a reproachful 
accusation; scornful charge; act of upbraiding. 

To EXPRO'PRIATE, v. a. [from cx and proprius, Lat„] 
to make a thing no longer one’s own. Not in use. 

To KXPU'GN, ex-pune, v . a. [expugno, Lat.] to take by 
assault; to conquer; to subjugate. 

EXPUGNA'TION, ex-pug-na-shon, s. [expugnatio, Lat.] 
conquest: the taking a town by assault. 

EXPUl'TION, s. [ expuo , Lat.] a discharge of saliva by 
spitting. 

EX PUT .SION, s . [e.rp?</sio, Lat.] the act of driving out; 
the state of a person driven from a place. 

EXPULSIVE, a . having the power of driving out. 

EXPU'NCTION, s. abolition; the act of effacing. 

To EXPU'NGK, v. a. [< cxpnngo , Lat.] to blot or rub out. 
Figuratively, to efface or annihilate. 

EXPURGATION, s. [expurgation Lat.] the act of purging 
or cleansing. Figuratively, purification from bad mixtures, 
or from error and falsehood. 

EXPU'RGATOR, s. [expurgator, Lat.] cme who corrects 
by expunging. 

EXPU'ROATORY, a. employed in clearing away what is 
noxious, erroneous, or amiss. 


EXQUISITE, a. [argw&tfas, Lat.] searched out with care; 
so excellent, perfect, or completely bad, as to shew great 
care iu the search, or great exactness and labour in the pro- 
duction. Consummately bad. 

EXQUISITELY, (Johnson accents this and the next 
word on the second syllable) ad. perfectly ; accurately ; 
completely; in such a manner as shews no small pains in 
the discovery or production. 

EXQUISITENfESS, s. nicety, perfection, owing to great 
care and pains. 

EXSCRIPT, s. [execriptum, Lat.] a writing copied from 
some other; a copy. 

To EXSl'CCATE, v . a. to dry; to dry up. 

EXSl'CCANT, or EXSl'CCATIVE, a. drying. 

EXSICCATION, s. [from exsiccOn Lat.] the act of drying. 

EXSU'CTION,s. [from exugo , Lat.] the act of draining or 
drawing out by sucking. 

EXSUDATION, s. [from exudo, Lat.] the act of discharg- 
ing by sweat. 

To EXSlfDE, v. n. [exwrfo, Lat.] to discharge by sweat; 
to distil, or exhale. 

EXSUFFLA'TION, v. a. [from ex and sufflo , Lat.] a blast 
working underneath. A kind of exorcism. 

EXSU'FFLICATE, a. [from exsujfiare, low Lat. to spit 
down upon] contemptible; despicable. The word is pecu- 
liar to Shakspeare, in some editions of whose works, it has 
been printed exsnffblate , and as such has been given by Sir 
T. Hanmer and l)r. Johnson. 

To EXSU'FFOLATE, v. a. [from cx and suffolar , Ital.] to 
whisper or buzz in the ear. See Exsur flicate. 

To EXSU'SCITATE, v. a. [emuscito, I.at.] to rouse up; to 
stir up. 

EXTACY. See Ecstasy. 

EXTANT, a. [extans, Lat.] standing out to view, or above 
the other parts of the surface. Public; not suppressed ; still 
to be mot with, applied to books. 

EXTATIC, or EXTA'TICAL, a. Sec Ecstatic. 

EXTEMPORAL, a. [ extemporalis , Lat.] sudden; without 
any premeditation; quick; ready. 

EXTE'MPORALLY, ad. quickly; without any preceding 
study or preparation; without premeditation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, a. [« extemporaneus , Lat.] sudden 
not allowing or giving time for premeditation. 

EXTEM POR ARY, a. [extemporaneus, Lat.] sudden ; quick ; 
uttered or performed without study, preparation, or pre- 
meditation. 

EXTEMPORE, ad. [Lat.] suddenly; without thought or 
study. It is also used as a noun, in both kinds. 

To EXTEMPORIZE, v. n. to speak without premedita- 
tion, or previous study. 

To EXTEND, v. n. [extendo, Lat.] to stretch out towards 
any part; to spread; to diffuse; to enlarge the surface of a 
thing. To increase, applied to force, strength, or duration. 
To communicate or impart. In Law, to seize. 

EXTENDER, 5. the person or means by which any thing 
is stretched. 

EXTE'N DI BLE, a . capable of being made wider or longer. 

EXTEND LESS NESS, s. unbounded extension. 

EXTENSIBILITY, s. the quality of being extensible. 

EXTENSIBLE, a. capable o' being stretched wider or 
longer; capable of including or co nprehending more ideas. 

EXTE NSIBLENESS, s . capacity of being extended. 

EXTE NSION, s. [extensio, Lat.] the act of increasing 
the length or breadth of a thing; the state of a thing where 
length or breadth is increased. In Physics, the distance 
between the extremes of a solid body. 

EXTENS10NAL,a.long drawn out; having great extent. 
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EXTENSIVE, a. [extensivus, Lat.] wide ; largo. 

EXTENSIVELY, ad. widely ; largely. 

EXTENSIVENESS, s. largeness; wideness; diffusiveness. 

EXTENSOR, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a muscle by which any 
limb is extended. 

EXTENT, s. [from extcvtus , Lat.] the distance between the 
extremities of a thing; the space filled; size; bulk; com- 
pass ; communication ; distribution. In Law, an execution 
or seizure of a person’s goods. 

To EXTENUATE, v. a. [ extenuo , Lat.] to make small, 
narrow, or slender ; to lessen ; to make lean. To palliate. 

EXTENUATION, s. \extenuatio , Lat.] the act of repre- 
senting things less ill than they are; palliation. Mitigation 
or alleviation, applied to punishment. In Medicine, a loss of 
flesh, or decay of the body. 

EXTERIOR, a. [Lat.] outward ; external; not essential. 

EXTERIORLY, ad. outwardly; externally; not intrin- 
sically. 

To EXTERMINATE, v. a. [ extermivo , Lat.] to root out; 
to destroy utterly; to abolish; to eradicate. 

EXTERMINATION, s. [extermination Lat.] total destruc- 
tion ; excision ; the act of rooting out. 

EXTERMINATOR, s. [Lat.] the instrument or person by 
which any thing is destroyed. 

To KXTERM1NE, v. a. \extermino t Lat.] to exterminate; 
to destroy ; to put an end to. Not now used. 

EXTERN, a. [ exfemus , Lat.] external ; outward ; visible. 
Without itself; not inherent; not depending on itself. 

EXTERNAL, a. [externus, Lat.] outward; from without; 
outward appearance; or that which appears to the sight ; op- 
posite to interval. 

EXTERNALLY, ad. outwardly. 

EXTILLATION, s. [from ex and stillo , Lat.] the act of 
falling in drops. 

To EXTI'MULATE, v. a. [extitnuh, I.at.] to prick, or incite 
by stimulation. 

EXTIMULATION, s. [extimulatio. I.at.] pungency; or the 
power of exciting motion, sensation, or action. 

EXTINCT, a. [extinclus, Lat.] quenched, or put out, applied 
to fire. At a stop, without any survivors, applied to succes- 
sion. Abolished, or out of force, applied to law. 

EXTINCTION, s. [extinction Lat.] the act of quenching, 
or putting out, applied to fire. The state of a thing quenched. 
Utter destruction ; excision. Suppression. 

To EXTINGUISH, v. a. [extingno 9 Lat.] to put out, or 
quench, applied to fire. To suppress or destroy, applied to 
the passions. To cloud or obscure by superior splendour. 

EXTINGUISH ABLE, o. that may be put out, quenched, 
suppressed, or destroyed. 

EXTINGUISHED, s. a hollow cone, which is put on a 
candle to quench it. That which quenches, or puts out. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, s. the act of suppressing or putting 
an end to a thing; extinction; suppression; destruction. 
Abolition, applied to laws. The act of taking away all the 
descendants or survivors of a family. 

To EXTIRPATE, v. a. [ extirpo , Lat.] to root out; to de- 
stroy utterly ; to eradicate ; to exscind. 

EXTIRPATION, s. [extirpation Lat.] the act of rooting 
out ; or utterly destroying ; excision ; eradication. 

EXTIRPATOR, s. [Lat.] one who roots out ; a destroyer. 

EXT1SPFCIOUS, a. [from extispicium , Lat.] augurial ; 
relating to the inspection of entrails, in order to prognosti- 
cation. 

To EXTO'L, v. a. [extollo 9 Lat.] to praise, to magnify with 
praise ; to laud ; to celebrate. 

EXTO'LLER, 8. one who praises, or magnifies with praise. 

EXTO'RSIVE, a. drawing by violence. 


EXTO'RSIVELY, ad. by violence. 

To EXTO'RT, v . a. [extorqueo, Lat.] to draw by force, or 
wring from one; to gain by violence or oppression. 

EXTO'llTER, s. a person who makes use of oppression, or 
violent or indirect means. 

EXTO'RTION, s. the act or practice of gaining or acquiring 
by force and rapacity ; the force or violence made use of to 
gain a thing. 

EXTO'RTIONER, s. one who grow T s rich by violence. 

To EXTRA'CT, v. a. [extractum, Lat.] to draw or take one 
thing from another ; to draw by chemistry. In Arithmetic, to 
find the root of any number. To abridge or transcribe any 
passage from a book or writing. 

EXTRACT, s. f extr actum , Lat.] in Pharmacy, the purest 
and finest part of any substance, separated by dissolution 
or digestion in a proper menstruum, and afterwards into a 
thick, moist consistence, by distillation, or evaporation over 
fire. In Literature, an abridgment of a book, or a transcript 
of some passage. 

EXTRACTION, a. [extraction Lat.] in Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, an operation whereby essences, tinctures, &c. are 
drawn from natural bodies. In Surgery, an operation bv 
which any foreign mailer lodged in the body is taken out. 
In Genealogy, the stock or family from which a person is 
descended. In Arithmetic, extraction of roots, is the method 
of finding the roots of given numbers or quantities. 

EXTRA'CTOK, s. a person or instrument by which any 
thing is taken out, or extracted. 

EXTRAJUDI CIAL, a. [from extra and judicium, Lat.] out 
of the regular course of proceeding in law. 

EXTRA,) UDl'Cl ALLY, ad. in a manner different from the 
common or stated course of procedure at law. 

EXTRA MI SSION, s. [ extra and wissio , Lat.] the act of 
emitting outward : opposite to intromission. 

EXTRAM V N DAN E, a. [extra and munda?ivs t Lat.] be- 
yond the bounds of this material system. 

EXTRANEOUS, or. [extraneus. Lat.] not intrinsic or essen- 
tial to a thing ; foreign, or of a different substance. 

EXTRAORDINARILY, ad. in a manner out of the com- 
mon method and order ; uncommonly ; eminently ; remark- 
ably r particularly. 

EXTRAORDINARY, a. [extraordinarins, Lat.] different 
from, or out of the common course or order.. 

EXTRA PAUO'CIIIAL, ex-tra-pa-ro-ki-al, a . [from extra 
and parochia , Lat.] not. included or comprehended in any 
parish ; exempt from parish duties. 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL, a. [from extra and proi'inda, Lat.] 
not within the same province ; or not within the jurisdiction 
of the same archbishop. 

EXTRA RE'GULAR, a. not comprehended within a rule. 

EXTRAVAGANCE, or EXTRAVAGANCY, s. [from 
cxtravaganSj Lat.] an excursion or sally beyond prescribed 
bounds; irregularity; wildness. An immoderate heat or 
violence, applied to the passions; outrage. Unnatural tu- 
mor; bombast. Waste; vain or superfluous expense. 

EXTRAVAGANT, a. [extracagans, Lat.] wandering out 
of, or beyond the prescribed bounds. Roving beyond any 
prescribed forms, or the bounds of moaeration ; immoderate ; 
irregular; wild; not reduced to rule. Prodigal, or profusely 
expensive ; wasteful. 

EXTRA' VAGANT, s . one who is included or comprehended 
in no general rule or definition. 

EXTR A 7 VACANTLY, ad. contrary to all rule ; in an un- 
reasonable or immoderate degree ; profusely expensive. 

To EXTRA' V AG ATE, v. n. [extra and vagor, Lat.] to 
wander up and down ; also to talk idly and imperti- 
nently. 

4 Y 
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EXTKA'VASATED, a. [from extra and vasa, Lat.] forced 
out of the proper vessels. 

EXTRAVASATION, s. the act of forcing, or the state of 
being forced, out of its proper vessels. 

EXTRAVK'NATE, «. [from extra and vena, Lat.] let out of 
the veins. 

EXTRAVF/RSION, s. the act of throwing out; the state 
of being thrown out. 

EXTRATJGHT, an obsolete participle of Extract. 

EXTRE'ME, a. [this word is sometimes corrupted by the 
superlative termination, of which it is by no means capable, as 
it has in itself the superlative signification ; extremus , Lat.] 
greatest, applied to degree. Utmost, or farthermost, applied 
to situation or time. Last, or that has nothing beyond it. 
Pressing, applied to danger. Rigorous. 

EXTRE'ME, s. the utmost point or highest degree of any 
thing ; points at the greatest distance from each other. 

EXTREMELY, ad . in the utmost degree. Very much, or 
greatly, in familiar language. 

EXTREMITY, s. [extremitas, Lat.] the utmost parts, or 
those farthest from the centre or middle; those points which 
are most opposite to each other ; the remotest or furthest part 
of a country; the utmost degree of violence, distress, or 
poverty; the most aggravated state. 

To EXTRICATE, v. a. [extrieo, Lat.] to free a person front 
any difficulty or perplexity; to disembarrass. 

EXTRICATION, s. the act of freeing front perplexity, 
difficulty, or danger ; disentanglement. 

EXTRINSIC, or EXTRI NSICAL, a. [cxtrinsYcus, Lat.] 
external ; outward ; from without. 

To EXTKU'CT, v . a. [ertruo, extructum , Lat.] to build ; 
to raise ; to form into a structure. 

To EXTRU DE, v. a . [rxfruc/o, Lat.] to thrust out ; to chive 
off or away by violence. 

EXTRU SION, s. [ extrusio , Lat.] the act of thrusting or 
driving out. 

EXTU'BERANCE, s. [ex and tuber, Lat.] a knob or part 
which rises above the rest of a surface. 

EXU BERANCE, s. [exuberatio, Lat.] overgrowth; super- 
fluous shoots ; useless abundance ; luxuriance. 

EXU'BERANT, a. [exuberans, Lat.] growing with super- 
fluous shoots, applied to plants. Luxuriant ; superfluously 
plentiful ; abounding in the utmost degree. 

EXU'BERANTLY, ad. abundantly, even to the highest or 
superfluous degree. 

To EXU BERATE, v. n . [exubero, Lat.] to abound in the 
highest degree ; to bear in great abundance. 

EXU'CCOUS, a. [arstfccus, Lat.] without juice ; dry. 

EXUDATION, s. See Exsijdation. 

To EXU'LCERATE, v . a. [ex ulccro, Lat.] to make sore 
with an ulcer; to affect with a running or corroding humour. 
Figuratively, to afflict, enrage, or corrode. 

EXULCERATION, s. [ cxulceratio , Lat.] the beginning of 
an erosion which wears away the substance, and forms an 
ulcer. The act of inflaming or enraging, applied to the mind. 

EXU'LCERATORY, a. [exulccr atorius, Lat.] having a ten- 
dency to produce ulcers. 

To EXU'LT, v. w. [exnlto, Lat.] to be affected with a high 
degree of gladness or joy; to triumph. 

EXU'LTANCE, s. a transport of joy or gladness. 

EXULTATION, s. [cxvltatio, Lat.J rapturous delight. 

EXUNDA'TION, s. [exundatio, Lat.] an overflowing. Fi- 
guratively, a great abundance. 

EXU'l^ERABLE, a. [exvperabilis, Lat.] conquerable; su- 
perable ; vincible. 

EXUTERANCE, s. [exuperantia, Lat.] a surplus, or 
greater quantity ; an overbalance. ' 


To EXU'SCITATE, r. a. [exuscito, Lat.] to stir up; to 
rouse. More properly Exsuscite, which see. 

EXU'STION, s. [i exits tio , Lat.] consumption by fire. 

EXU'VLE, s. [Lat.] the skins or shells which are cast or 
shed by an animal. 

EY'AS, s . [niais, Fr.] a young hawk just taken from the 
nest, not able to prey for itself. 

EY'ASMUSKKT, s . a young unfledged male hawk of the 
musket kind. 

EYE, a very ancient and meanly built borough of Suffolk, 
with narrow streets, and some manufactures of spinning ami 
bone lace, situated in a sort of island, (because surrounded 
with a brook) on the road from Ipswich to Norwich, 20 miles 
N. of Ipswich, and 89 N. E. of London. Sends one repre- 
sentative. Population 2313. It has a market on Saturday. 

EYE, s. [formerly vync in the plural, at present eyes; rag. 
Sax. ce , Scot, ten, plural] the organ of vision; sight; the 
countenance; look; aspect; front; face; regard; notice; 
attention; vigilance; watch; opinion formed by observation ; 
the place from whence any thing can be seen ; view. A small 
catch into which a hook goes; bud of a plant; a small shade 
of colour; power of perception. In Botany, the external scar 
upon a seed, by which it was fixed to the seed-vessel: it is 
very lemarkahie in the bean. 

To EYF, v. a. to watch ; to keep in view; to observe; to 
look on. Neuterly, to appear, or seem. 

EY KBALL, s. the apple of the eye; the pupil. 

EY EBR IGHT, s. a plant. See El’I’Iiuasy. 

EY EBROW, a. the hairy arch over the rye, intended by 
Providence to defend it from any moisture which would other- 
wise run into it from the forehead. 

EY EGLASS, s. spectacles; glass to assist the sight. 

EY ELESS, a. without eyes ; sightless; blind. 

EYELET, s. f aillet, Fr"] a hole through which light may 
enter; a small hole wrought in linen, usually termed by 
sempstresses an eyelet-hole . 

EY ELID, s . the membrane or skin which closes the eye. 

EY'ESERVANT, s. one who works only while watched, or 
while his master is present. 

EY'ESERVICE, service only performed while the master 
is present, or while under observation. 

EYESHOT, s. glance; sight; view. 

EY ESIGHT, s. the sight of the eye. 

EY'ESORK, a. something offensive to the sight. 

KY'ESPOTTED, a. marked with spots like eyes. 

EY'ESTRING, s. the tendon, or nerve, by which the eye is 
held in its place. 

EYETOOTH, *. the fang, or tooth on the upper jaw, on 
each side, next to the grinders, called by anatomists, dogs - 
teeth , or dentes canini. 

EY'EWINK, .v. a quick shutting and opening of the eye, 
intended as a sign or token. 

EYEWITNESS, s. one who gives testimony to facts which 
he has seen; an ocular evidence. 

EYO TT, or EY'F.T, s. a little island in a river, commonly 
pronounced ate, and sometimes written eight . 

EYRE, s. [eyre, Fr. iter, Lat.] in Law, the court of justices 
itinerants. 

KYRY, s. [from cy, Teut.] the place where birds of prey 
build their nests, or hatch. 

EZE KIEL, a canonical book of the Old Testament, refer- 
ring chiefly to the degenerate manners and corruptions of the 
Jews of those times. 

EZRA, a canonical book of the Old Testament, compre- 
hending the history of the Jews from the time of Cyrus’s 
edict for their return, to . the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 
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I p is the sixth letter of the alphabet, and fourth consonant, 
j by some reckoned mute, and by others a semi-vowel; 
its sound in English is invariable, (except in the preposition of, 
where it is pronounced like r) formed by a compression of the 
whole lips and a forcible breath ; it has much the same sound 
as the Greek or ph in English words ; and therefore, in all 
words derived from the Greek, it should be written with ph, 
and in those of the Latin original with an f. Suetonius says, 
that the emperor Claudius invented the f, and two other let- 
ters ; and that it had the force of v consonant, and was 
written inverted thus, Most writers, however, derive it 
from the iEoliuns, among whom it was called digamma , from 
its being composed of two gammas, placed one upon the 
other; which shape was preserved in later times in the Loin- 
bardic F. As a numeral, F denotes 40, and with a dash over 
it thus, F, 40,000. In Music, it stands for the bass cliff ; and 
frequently for forte , as ff does for forte , forte. In Medical 
Prescriptions, f stands lor Jiat, let it be done; thus F. S. A. 
stand for fat secundum art cm, let it be done according to art. 
As an abbreviation, F stands for Fellow , as F. R. S. for Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

FA, in Music, the fourth note in the scale or gamut; as 
ut, re, mi, fa. 

FABA'CEOUS, a. [ fabaccus , Lat.] having the nature of a 
beau. 

FA'BLE, s. [fabufa, Lat.] a tale or feigned story, intended 
to enforce some moral precept; a fiction; a series of events 
which compose a moral, epic, or dramatic poem. 

To FA'BLE, v. n. to feign, or write fiction; to tell false- 
hoods, with an intent to deceive; to lie. Actively, to feign ; 
to deliver in fables and fictions ; to tell falsely. 

FA'BLKI), part, mentioned or celebrated in fables. 
FA'BLEK, s. a writer of feigned stories or fictions ; a per- 
son guilty of lying. 

FA'BRIC, s. [fahrica, Lat.] a building; an edifice; any 
thing composed of different or dissimilar parts; the texture of 
a silk or stuff. 

To FA'BRIC, v. a. [fabricor, Lat.] to build, form, or con- 
struct. 

To FABRICATE, v. a. f fabricor, Lat.] to build or con- 
struct.. To forge ; to invent fictitiously. 

FABRICATION, $. [ fabricatio , Lat.] the act of building; 
construction. A forgery ; a lie. 

FA'BRICATOR, s. [Lat.] one who frames, constitutes, or 
builds. 

FA'BRILE, a. [ fabrile , old Fr.] of stone or timber. Be- 
longing to the craft of a tnason, carpenter, or smith. 
FABULIST, s. [ fabuliste , Fr.] a writer of fables. 
FABULO'SITY, s. [fabulositas, Lat] the quality of dealing 
in falsehood, or telling lies ; fabulous invention. 

FABULOUS, a. [ fabulosus , Lat.] dealing in, or belonging 
to, fables, fiction, or falsehood ; feigned. 

FA'BULOUSLY, ad. in a feigned or fabulous manner. 
FACE, s. [ facies , Lat..] the visage ; the countenance, or 
fore-part of the head; cast of features; appearance, look, or 
countenance ; presence, or sight ; confidence ; boldness. The 
surface of a thing. The front or fore-part of a building or 
thing. The state or appearance of an affair. Used in the 
plural, it means distortion of the face. 

To FACE, v. n. to carry a false appearance, or play the 
hypocrite ; to turn the face ; to come in front. Actively, to 
march against or oppose an enemy or danger with boldness 
and courage. Followed by down or out, to deny or oppose, 
or nut to silence by mere impudence. To turn up a gurment 
with facings. 


FACEPAINTING, s. the art of drawing portraits. 

FACET, s. [facette, Fr.] a small surface; a superficies 
cut into several angles. 

FACETIOUS, a. [ facetus , Lat.] wittily gay; checiiul; 
lively ; merry : used both of persons and sentiments. 

FACETIOUSLY, ad. merrily; wittily ; jocosely. 

FACETIOUSNESS, s. the quality of diverting by cheerful 
wit, or pleasant and jocose expressions or stories; gaiety. 

FACILE, a. [ facilis , Lat.] to be attained or performed with 
ease or little labour. Easily conquered or surmounted. Easy 
of access or converse ; not haughty ; pliant; flexible. 

FA CILENESS, s. easiness to be persuaded. 

To FACI LITATE, r. a. [ faaliter , Fr.] to make easy, ot 
to clear from difficulty or impediments. 

FACI LITY, s. [ faeditas , Lat.] easiness of performing, n, 
to be performed ; freedom from difficulty ; dexterity ; readi 
ness in performing; easiness to be persuaded either to goon 
or bad; flexibility, or credulity; easiness of access: comb, 
sccnsion, or compliance ; affability. 

FACINE'RIOUS, a. [corrupted from facinorous ] wicked. 

FA'CING, part, opposite to. • 

FACING, s. an ornamental covering put upon the outside 
of any thing, or simply a covering. 

FACl'NOROUS, a. [ facinoris, Lat.] wicked; bad. 

FACl'NOROUS NESS, s. wickedness in a high degree. 

FACSIMILE, fac-si-me-le, s. [from factum and simile, 
Lat.] an exact copy. 

FACT, s. [factum, Lat.] a thing done ; an edict produced. 

A reality, or truth, opposed to a mere supposition or specula- 
tion. An action, or a deed. 

FACTION, s. [f actio, Lat.] a party in a slate. A tumult, 
discord, or dissension. 

FACTIOUS, a. f factieux, Fr.] given to faction, or public 
dissension ; loud and vehement in supporting any party ; pro- 
ceeding from, or tending to, public discord. 

FACTIOUSLY, ad. in a manner criminally discontented ; 
tumultuous ; or forming parties in a government. 

FACTIOUSNESS, " s. inclination to public dissension; 
violent clamorousness in support of a party. 

FACTITIOUS, a. [factitius, Lat.] made by art, opposed to 
what is produced by nature; counterfeited. 

FA'CTOR, s. [ facteur , Fr. factor, Lat.] an agent; or one 
who transacts business for another. In Arithmetic, the mul- 
tiplicator and multiplicand. 

FA CTORAGE, s. in Commerce, wages or commission for 
agency in purchasing goods. 

FA'OTORY, s. a house or district inhabited by traders in 
a foreign country ; several traders associated or embodied in 
a place. A place where any thing is made. 

FACTOTUM, s. [fac and totum, Lat.] ornamental great 
letters, set at the beginning of a book, chapter, &e. Also, 
one who is employed alike in all kinds ot business. 

FACTURE, s. [Fr.] the act or manner of making any 
thing ; workmanship. 

FACULTY, s\ [Jacultas, Lat.] the power of doing any 
thing; activity of body or mind; the powers of the mind, 
imagination, memory, reason. In Physic, a power or ability 
of performing any thing, or action, natural, vital, or animal. 
A knack, skill, or dexterity, gained by habit. A quality, or 
disposition, good or bad. Power or authority. In Law, a 
privilege granted to a person by favour and indulgence, of 
doing what by law he ought not to dc For granting these 
privileges, there is a court under the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, called the Court of Faculties , the chief officer is styled 
Master of the Faculties , who has a power ot granting dis- 
pensations in divers cases; as, to marry without tne banns 
being first published ; to ordain a deacon under age ; for a 
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son to succeed his father in a benefice ; a clerk to hold two or 
more livings. In an University, the masters and professors of 
the several sciences ; peculiarly applied to Physicians, or other 
practitioners in medicine. 

FAC IJND, a. [facundus, Lat.] eloquent. 

To FA'DDLE, v. n. to trifle ; to toy ; to play. 

To FADE, v, n. [from fade, Fr.] to decline from a greater 
to a less vigour or strength; to grow weak; to languish; to 
decay from a stronger or brighter to a weaker or paler colour. 
To wither, applied to plants or other vegetables. To die away, 
vanish, or wear out gradually. 

FLECKS, s, [Lit plural] in Medicine, excrements; or the 
dregs left after distillation and infusion. 

To FAG, v. n. \fatign, Lat.] to grow weary or tired ; to be 
fatigued. Actively, to beat; to make weary. 

FAG, s. one who labours bard; a slave. 

FAG-END, s. [Jeff tm y Sax.] the end of a piece of cloth, 
which is made of coarser materials than the other part. Figu- 
ratively, the refuse or meaner part of any tiling. 

FA'GOT, s. [fagod, Writ, fagot, Fr.] a bundle of sticks, or 
brush wood, bound together for fuel, or other purposes. 

To FA'GOT, ??. n. to tie up, or bundle together. 

FA II L UN, sometimes called Coppersberg, a town of 
Sweden, and capital of Dulecarlia. It contains 2 churches 
roofed with copper, about 1*200 houses, and 7000 inhabitants, 
including the miners. It is situated in the midst of roeks and 
hills, between two large lakes, near some celebrated copper- 
mines, 20 miles N. W. of Hedemora, and 110 N. W. of 
Stockholm. Lat. 60. 40. N. Ion. 15. 50. K. 

To FAIL, v. v. [faillir, l*Y.] to grow deficient from a for- 
mer plenty ; to become unequal to the demand or use ; to be 
extinct; to cease, or be lost; to sink; to languish through 
fatigue; to decay ; to miss producing its effect; to disappoint 
a person’s expectations; to be deficient in keeping an assigna- 
tion, or in performing a duty. Actively, to desert; to omit 
the discharge of a duty ; to be wanting to. 

FAIL, $, a miscarriage, miss, or unsuccessful attempt ; 
omission, neglect, or non-performance of a promise or duty ; 
deficiency ; want ; death ; extinction. 

FALLING, .v. a deficiency, imperfection, or slight fault, 
owing to the infirmity of nature. Decay; lapse. 

FAFLUKE, s. deficiency, or cessation. An omission, or 
slip, applied to duty. A slight fault; an error. 

FAIN, a, [f&ynian, Sax.] glad; joyful; merry; cheerful; 
fond. Forced, compelled, or obliged. Though this last sense 
is now the only one in nse, as Johnson observes, it seems to 
have arisen from a mistake of the original signification, or 
some ambiguous expression ; as, “ I was fain to do this ;” 
which would equally suit with the rest of the sentence, 
whether it was supposed to mean, “ I was compelled , or I was 
glad , to do this." 

FAIN, ad. gladly; very desirously ; willingly. 

To FAINT, v.n. [ faner , Fr.] to decay, fade, or waste away 
quickly; to grow feeble, or languid; to fail into a fit ; to sink 
down through dejection. Actively, to deject ; to depress ; to 
enfeeble ; to make a person languid. 

FAINT, a. [fane, Fr.] void of strength, vigour, or spirit; 
languid; feeble; weak. Pale, dead, or void of brightness, 
applied to colour. Slow ; not loud, scarcely audible, applied 
to sound. Cowardly ; timorous. 

FAINTHF.A'RTED, a. cowardly; timorous; dejected. 

FAINTHEARTEDLY, ad . timorously ; cowardly. 
FAINTHEARTEDNESS, s . cowardice ; want of courage. 

FA'INTING, s. a fit; a swoon; a deliquium. 

FAINTLY, ad. in a feeble or languid manner. Deadly, or 
just visible, applied to colour. Without force, applied to 
description. Scarcely audible, applied to sound. Timorously, 


or without courage, activity, or vigour, applied to the manner 
of action. 

FAINTNESS, s. languor, or want of spirits or strength 
through fatigue ; feebleness ; fear ; inactivity ; want of vigour 
or strength; debility; want of force; Amorousness ; deject ion. 

FATNTY, a. weak ; languid ; void of vigour or strength. 

FA l It, a. [fwger. Sax.] beautiful; handsome; elegant of 
feature ; of a white complexion, opposed to black or brown. 
Clear, pure, or without any foulness, applied to water. Not. 
cloudy, nor tempestuous, applied to the weather. Favourable, 
prosperous, applied to the wind. Likely to succeed. Not 
e fleeted by any unlawful methods; as, “ A fair death.** 
Equal, or just, applied to morals. Not practising any unjust 
or indirect methods. Open; direct; pleasing; civil; gentle; 
mild; commodious; easy; successful; equitable. 

FAIR, ad. gently, without violence, joined to sojUt/. In a 
civil and complaisant manner, joined to speak. Happily ; 
successfully. On good terms ; as, “ To keep fair with.” 

FAIR, $. a beauty; a woman who is handsome. Honestv, 
or honest dealing. Fairness. 

FAIR, s. [f are, Fr.] a public place, where merchants or 
traders resort, at stated times, to dispose of their goods, and 
enjoy some diversions which are usually exhibited at such 
limes; the lime of such meeting. 

FA' IRFOltD, a town of Gloucestershire, w ith a market, on 
Thursday, and celebrated for the glass windows, curiously 
painted with scripture history, in its spacious and beautiful 
church, done from the designs of Albert Durer. The colours 
are so lively, especially in the drapery, and the figures in 
general so well drawn, that Vandyke affirmed, the pencil 
could not exceed them. The glass was taken in a ship going 
to Rome, in 149.3. It is situated on the Coin, a little above 
its influx into the Thame, 25 miles S. E. of Gloueester, and 80 
W. by N. of London. Population 1574, 

FA IRING, s. something bought for a present at a fair. 

FAIR ISLE, an island of the Northern Ocean, nearly 
midway between Shetland and Orkney, from both which its 
towering roeks are plainly discovered. In 1538, Medina 
Sidonia, admiral of the Spanish armada, was wrecked on the 
E. side of this island, in trying to go north about to escape 
the vengeance of the English navy. 

FAIRLY, ad. pleasantly, beautifully, commodiously, applied 
to situation. Honestly, or without fraud, applied to the man- 
ner of action. Ingenuously; openly. Candidly, or without 
wresting the sense, applied to criticism. Without blots, ap- 
plied to writing. Completely; entirely; perfectly. 

FAIRNESS, s. beauty, elegance of form; applied to the 
make of a person. Honesty, freedom from fraud ; applied to 
a person’s dealings. Clearness ; applied to the weather. 

FA1RSPOKEN, a. civil and complaisant in expressions. 

FATRY, s. [ferhth, Sax.] a kind of spirit, supposed to 
appear in a diminutive form, and to dance in meadows, ami 
reward cleanliness in houses ; an elf; a fay. An enchantress. 
Fairy Circle , or Ring, a phenomenon frequently seen on hills 
and downs, and supposed by the vulgar to he traced by the 
Fairies in their dances. There are two kinds of it; one of 
about seven yards in diameter, containing a round bare path, 
a foot broad, with green grass in the middle. 'Flic other is of 
different sizes, and encompassed with a circle of grass, greener 
and fresher than in the middle. Jessop and Walker, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ascribe them to lightning ; which 
is confirmed by their being most frequently produced after 
storms of that kind, as well as by the Colour and brittleness of 
the grass roots, when first observed. 

FAIRY, a. belonging to, or given by, fairies. 

FA'IRYSTONE, s . a stone found in gravel pits. 

FA' ISA NS, or Pheasants, a small island in the river 
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Bidassoa, between France and Spain, about two miles from 
Fontarabia. The peace of the Pyrenees was concluded here 
in 1669, when the kings of France and Spain had an inter- 
view, on the marriage of Louis XIV. 

FAITH, s. [Jides, Lat.] in Mythology, a deity of the 
Romans, which had a temple in the Capitol. In Divinity and 
Philosophy, a firm belief of certain truths, upon the testimony 
of , the person who reveals them. Thu grounds of a rational 
faith are, 1. That the things revealed be not contrary to, 
though they may he above, natural reason ; 2. That the re- 
vealer be well acquainted with the things he reveals ; 3. That 
he be above all suspicion of using deception. Figuratively, 
belief of the truth of revealed religion ; the system of revealed 
truth held by Christians; trust or confidence in God ; trust in 
the honesty or veracity of another. Fidelity, or unshaken ad- 
herence to a promise ; sincerity. 

FAITH, ad a colloquial expression for verily, in truth, on 
my faith. 

FAITHFUL, a. firm in adhering to the truth of religion ; 
believing the truths of revealed religion. Honest or upright 
in the discharge of any duty ; loyal; sincere; veracious. 

FATTII FULLY, ad. with firm belief in the truth of revealed 
religion; with full confidence in the promises of God; with 
strict adherence to duty and loyalty. Sincerely. 

FAITHFULNESS, s. any principle which a person may 
confide in ; truth or veracity ; firm adherence to dutv. 

FA'ITIILESS, «. without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion; without trust or confidence in the. assurances or pro- 
mises of another j incredulous. Perfidious; treacherous; 
disloyal; not true to duty, promise, or loyalty. 

FAITHLESSNESS, s. treachery; perfidy. In Divinity, 
unbelief of the truths of revelation. 

FAKE, 5. among Seamen, a coil of rope. 

FA'KENIIAM , a town of Norfolk, with a market on 
Thursday; situated on a lull, by the river Yarc. It has one 
church, a Quakers’ meeting, and pretty good streets well 
paved. It is 20 miles N. \V. of Norwich, and 1 13 N. N. E. of 
London. Population 2085. 

FA'KIR, or FAQUIR, a kind of Indian monks, who even 
outdo the mortifications and severities of the ancient Ancho- 
rets; some of them mangle their bodies with scourges and 
knives; others never lie down ; and others remain all their 
lives in one posture, on beds of spikes. 

FALATSE, a town of France, in the department of Calva- 
dos, and the birth-place of William the Conqueror. It. has 
a trade in serges, linen, and lace, and has a great annual fair 
on the 16th of August., which lasts 8 days. It stands on the 
river Ante, 20 miles S. E. of Caen, and 115 W. of Paris. 

FA'LCATED, a. [falcatus, Lat..] hooked ; bent like a 
reaping-hook or scythe. Applied by astronomers to the ap- 
pearance which the moon makes while moving from the con- 
junction to the opposition. 

FALCATION, s . [from fa Ids, Lat.] crookedness ; in a 
crooked form; resembling that of a scythe or reaping-hook. 

FALCHION, faul-shon, $. [fauchon, Fr.] a short crooked 
sword or scy meter. 

FA'LCON, s . [ fanlvon , Fr.] a bird of prev of the hawk 
kind, superior to all others for courage, docility, gentleness, 
and nobleness of nature. In Gunnery, a sort of cannon, 
whose diameter at the bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, length seven feet., load two 
pounds and a quarter, shot two inches and a half diameter, 
and two pounds and a half weight. 

FALCONER, s. [ faidconnicr , Fr.] one who breeds, tames, 
and tutors birds of prey, as falcons, hawks, &e. 

FALCONET, s . [ faulconnette , Fr.] a kind of ordnance 
whose diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, 


weight four hundred pounds, length six feet, load one pound 
and a quarter, shot something more than two inches diameter, 
and one pound and a quarter weight. 

FALCONRY, s . [faulconnerie, Fr.] the art of breeding, 
taming, and teaching birds of prey to pursue and take game. 

FA'LDAGE, s. [ faldayium , barb. Lat.] a privilege, which 
several lords anciently reserved to themselves of setting up 
folds for sheep in any field within their manors, the better to 
manure them, and this not only lor their own, but likewise for 
their tenants’ sheep. 

FALDEEE, s. a composition paid anciently by tenants for 
the privilege of foldage. 

FA'LDING, s. [fcald, Sax.] a kind of coarse cloth. 

FA'LDSTOOL, s. [faldistcrium, low Lat.] a kind of stooi 
placed at the south side of the altar, on which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. Also, a bishop’s chair. 

FALKISUHA M. See Folk in gii am. 

FA'LKIRK , a town of Scotland, in Stirlingshire, with about 
12,743 inhabitants; votes with its district for one representa- 
tive. In 1298 a battle was fought here between Wallace and 
Edward I. king of England; also for being the place where 
the rebels defeated the forces of king George II. on Jan. 17, 
1746. Here the great markets of Highland cattle, called 
Trysts, are held four times a year. It is seated on an emi- 
nence, near the Carron and the Great Canal, 12 miles S. S. E. 
of Stirling, and 24 W. by N. of Edinburgh. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, two large islands, with a num- 
ber of smaller islands surrounding them, in the S. Atlantic, 
eastward of the Strait of .Magellan. They were di<envered bv 
Sir R. Hawkins, in 1594, and in 1765, the Knglidi made a 
settlement here ; but in 1770, the Spaniards forcibly dispos- 
sessed them : the aifair was settled by a convention, and the 
English regained possession; but abandoned them in 1774. 
Lat. from 51. 6. to 52. 30. S. Ion. from 56. 30. to 62. 15. \V. 

To FALL, faul, r. n. [preterit / jell, or have fallrn, or 
fain ; part. pass, fallen ; fealfan , Sax.] to descend by ac< i- 
dent from a higher to a lower place; to drop; to ino\e down 
any descent ; to die, or come to a sudden end ; to he degrade d 
from a high station to a low one ; to decrease or dimmish in 
value, weight, or quality; to enter into any state of the body 
or mind ; as “ Fall asleep.” Shaft. “ Fell into such a rage.” 
Iinolles . To sink below a thing in comparison, used with 
short. To happen ; to befal. To light on. To handle or 
treat distinctly. To come upon, as a punishment. To be 
born, or yeaned. To fall away, to languish, or grow faint; 
to grow' lean, or decrease in bulk; to re\olt; to apostatize ; 
to perish, or be lost. To fall hack, to fail of a promise or re- 
solution; to recede or give wav. Used with down, to bow or 
bend as a suppliant; to sink, or tumble prostrate on the 
ground. To fall from, to ivvolt. To fall in, to coincide, or 
concur; to comply. To fa 'l off, to separate ; to pciish; to 
forsake. To Jail on, to begin to do a thing eagerly; to as- 
sault, or make an attack. To J'all over, to revolt. To fall out , 
to quarrel ; to happen ; to drop. 7’o jail to, to begin eagerly 
to cat ; to apply himself to. 7b fall under , to be subject to, 
to be ranged with. 

FALL, s. the act of dropping from a higher place ; the act 
of tumbling prostrate upon the ground ; -lie violence suilertd 
from dropping accidentally from a higher place ; death ; over- 
throw ; ruin; loss of greatness; decrease in price or value. 
Lessening of sound or cadence, applied to music. A cataract, 
cascade, or descent of water from a high place ; the outlet of 
a current into any other water; autumn, or the time when the 
leaves drop or fall from the trees. In Divinity, the state of our 
first parents, wherein, on account of eating of the forbidden 
tree, they lost the happiness of living in Paradise; and, accord- 
ing to Milton, “ brought death into the world, and all our woe.* 
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FALLACIOUS, a. £ fallax , Lat.] producing mistakes; full 
of sophistry; raising false expectations ; deceitful. 

FALLACIOUSLY, ad. so as to deceive by false appear- 
ances; or tending to lead into mistakes by sophistry. 

FALLACIOUSNESS, s. tendency to deceive ; inconelu- 
siveness. 

FALLACY, s. [ fallacia , Lat] an argument made use of to 
lead a person into an error ; a sophism ; deceit. 

FALLIBI’LITY, s. [from fallo , Lat.] liableness or possibility 
of being deceived, or of being in an error. 

FALLIBLE, a. [from /«//<>, Lat.] liable to error. 

FA'LLIBLY, ad. in a fallible manner. 

FALLING, s. an indenting, or hollow in a surface, opposed 
to prominence. That which falls. 

FA' L L 1 X G SICK N ESS, 5 . See Eimlkpsy. 

FALLOW, a. [faleive, Sax.] p ile red, or pale yellow, ap- 
plied to colour. In Husbandry, uusowed, or left to rest after 
certain years of tillage; plowed, hut not sowed, or left for a 
second plowing. Figuratively, unplowed, uncultivated, applied 
to ground. Unoccupied, or neglected. 

FA'LLOW, s. [falcwe, Sax.] ground plowed in order to a 
second plowing. Land untilled, and suffered to rest. 

To FA'LLOW, n . to plow in order to a second plowing, 
after an interval of rest. 

FALLOWNESS, s. barrenness ; exemption from bearing. 

FALMOUTH , a rich, trading, well-built, sea-port town, 
of Cornwall, with about 7*2-14 inhabitants, and the station of 
the packets to Spain, Portugal, and America. The merchants 
trade with Portugal in ships of their own ; and have also a 
great share in the pilchard fishery. The harbour is so very 
commodious, that ships of the greatest burden can come up to 
its quay; and it has, besides, so many deep and well-sheltered 
creeks belonging to it, that the whole British navy may here 
ride safely in any wind; and next to Milford Haven, it is justly 
considered as the noblest and most cxtensi\e road for shipping 
in Great Britain. It is defended by the castles of St. Mawe 
and Pendennis, each 011 high rocks at the entrance. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, has a market oil Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and is seated on the river Kale, at its entrance into 
the British Channel, 10 miles S. of Truro, and 209 W. S. W. 
of London. 

FALSE, a. f falsns, I/at.] not true, morally or physically ; 
representing a thing to be wlvat it is not; fictitious, or counter- 
feit ; treacherous, or unjust; hypocritical, or fi-igned. 

FALSEHEARTED, a. treacherous; deceitful; hollow. 

FALSEHOOD, s. [from false and had, Sax.] the setting 
down and uttering in words the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas otherwise than it is ; or the representing a thing to be 
different from what we think it to be; want of truth, faithful- 
ness or honesty; treachery; impostuic; a lie, or the saying 
that a thing is what we are conscious it is not. Synon. Con- 
trariety to truth is the general idea of lie and falsehood ; but 
that of lie supposes always something criminal, whereas that 
of falsehood does not. If, questioned in a cause wherein 
bound to tell the truth, we do not, we are guilty of a lie; if 
we deviate from truth where there is no such obligation, it is 
no other than a falsehood. 

FALSELY, ad. untruly; contrary to truth; erroneously; 
perfidiously; deceitfully; treacherously. 

FALSENESS, s. contrariety to truth, honesty, or faithful- 
ness; want of veracity ; duplicity; perfidy. 

FALSETTO, s. [I tab] in Music, a feigned voice. 

FALSIFI'ABLE, a. liable to be counterfeited or corrupted. 

FALSIFICATION, s . the act of altering the words of a 
sentence so as to make it signify something contrary to the 
opinion of the author; contradiction, or confutation. 

FALSIFIER, s. one who niters the words or sentences 


of an author, so as to make the sense contrary. to wlmt It 
was originally; one who counterfeits, or makes a thing 
appear to be what it is not 3 a liar, or inventor of false- 
hoods. 

To FALSIFY, v. a. [falsifier t Fr.] to counterfeit, or forge ; 
to gat Me, or alter the sense of a book or writing. Figuratively, 
to confute, or prove false; to violate by treachery. Neuterly, 
to lie, or tell an untruth. 

FA'I-SIT Y, s. [ faisitas , Lat.] misrepresentation; a false- 
hood, or lie. Figuratively, an error. 

To FALTER, faul-ter, t». n. [/altar. Span.] applied to pro- 
nunciation, to hesitate or stammer. To fail in any act of the 
body or mind. Actively, to sift, or cleanse. 

FALTERINGLY, ad. with hesitation and stammering, 
applied to utterance of words. With languor, feebleness, or 
weakness, applied to any act of the body or mind. 

FAME, s. [fama, Lat.] honourable report; celebrity; re- 
nown. Figuratively, rumour, or report. 

FAMED, part . spoken of with honour and esteem. 

FAMELESS, a. inglorious; unknown; of no repute. 

FAMl'LIAR, a. [familiar is, Lat.] belonging to a family; 
affable, or easy in conversation ; with freedom; accustomed; 
common; well known; frequent; easy; too free. 

FAMILIAR, s. one long and intimately acquainted. A 
demon, supposed to attend the call of a person. 

FAMILIARITY, s. an easiness and freedom of access and 
discourse, generally observed between persons long and inti- 
mately acquainted, being free from constraint, formality, and 
ceremony ; affability. Figuratively, habit. 

To FAMFLIARIZE, v. a. [fanuliariser, Fr.] to wear away 
the impression of awe, or distant respect, occasioned by no- 
velty ; to bring down from a stale of distant superiority to 
that of a person long known and joined in the bands of friend- 
ship. To make familiar, or common. 

FAMILIARLY, ad. unceremoniously; commonly; easily. 

FAMILLE, fa-meel, ad. [cm famille , Fr.] in a family way ; 
domestically. 

FAMILY, s. [familia, Lat.] those who live in the same 
house, or descend from the same progenitor ; household. 

FA MINE, s. [famine, Fr. fames, 1 /at.] scarcity of food ; 
dearth ; distress for want of necessary food. 

To FAMISH, v. a. [from faints. Lab] to kill with hunger, 
or want of food ; to starve ; to kill with want of something ne- 
cessary to support life. Neuterly, to die of hunger. 

FA MOUS, a. [ famosus , Lat.] much talked of and praised 
for remarkable virtue, great exploits, useful inventions, or in- 
genious compositions; renowned. Sometimes applied to bad 
as well as good actions, but with impropriety. 

FA MOUSLY, ad. spoken of with esteem, or renown, and 
generally known for something extraordinary. Notoriously. 

FA' MO US NESS, s . great renown or fame; cc*lebrity. 

FAN, s. [vannus, Lat.] an instrument used by the ladies to 
defend their complexion from the sun, or to move the air and 
cool themselves. Figuratively, any thing spread out, resem- 
bling a lady’s fan ; any thing by which the air is moved ; 
wings. An instrument by which chaff is cleansed or winnowed 
from the corn, from van , Fr. An instrument to blow up or 
raise a fire. 

To FAN, v. a. to cool by the motion of a fan ; to put 
the air into motion ; to raise a fire. To separate, or 
winnow. 

FANATIC, or FANATICAL, a. [fanatirns, Lat.] en- 
tertaining wild, imaginary, and enthusiastic notions. 

FANATIC, s. .1 person who has wild notions in religion; 
an enthusiast. 

FANATICISM, s . religious madness; enthusiasm. 

FANCIFUL, a. entertaining odd and chimerical no- 
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lions ; changing or taking up an opinion 9 without consulting 
reason. 

FANCIFULLY, ad. whimsically. 

FANCIFULNESS, s. the habit of following the wild 
notions of the fancy or imagination, rather than those of 
reason. 

FA'NCY, $. [contracted from fantasy ; ^avr atria, Gr.l a 
power or faculty of the mind, which compounds ideas re- 
ceived by the senses, and by that means forms objects, per- 
sons, representations, and other ideas which have no existence 
without us; the imagination; an opinion formed barely by the 
operation of the imagination, without the interposition of rea- 
son ; an idea, image, or conception of the mind ; a liking, in- 
clination, or fondness ; mere humour, whim, or caprice ; some 
thing, or invention, which pleases. 

To FANCY, v . a. to conceive or form an idea of in the 
mind. To like or grow Ibnd of. Neuterly, to imagine. 

FANE, s . [faun m, Lat.j a temple or place devoted to reli- 
gious worship. 

FANFARON, s. [Fr.] a bully; a hector; one who makes 
a great parade or ostentatious boast of his abilities, and pro- 
mises more than he can perform; a blusterer. 

FANFARONADE, s. [from fanfaron , Fr.] a bluster; 
an ostentatious show or boast of a person’s abilities and 
virtues. 

To FANG, v. a. [fangen, Sax.] to seize; to gripe. 

FANG, s. the long tusk of a boar; the nails or claws of a 
bird or beast. In Botany, any shoot or tendril, by means of 
which one plant takes hold of another. 

FA'NGED, a. furnished with fangs or long teeth. 

FANGLE, s. [from fentjan , Sax.] a silly attempt; a 
frivolous or trifling scheme. At present rarely used, jinless 
joined with the word new ; as new f angles , new fanrjte - 
mss. 

FA'NGLED, part, or a. gawdy; ridiculously or ostenta- 
tiously showy and ornamented ; fashioned. 

FA'NGLKSS, a. without fangs or teeth ; toothless. 

FA'NGOT, s. a quantity of wares, as raw silk, &e. contain- 
ing from one to two hundred weight tlircc quarters. 

FA'NIONS, s. [Ital.] in the Military Art, small flags carried 
along with the baggage. 

FA'NNEL, s. | fanon. Fr.] an ornament like a scarf, worn 
by a priest round his left aim when he officiates at mass. 

FA'NNER, s. one who makes use of a fan; a winnower. 

FA'NTASIED, part, or «. filled or troubled with odd ima- 
ginations or fancies. 

FA' NT ASM, s. [fantamr, old Fr.] an apparition. 

FANTA'STIC, or FANTASTICAL, a. [fantastiqne, Fr.] 
imaginary; unreal; irrational; capricious; humorous; go- 
verned by whim and fancy; conceited; affected. 

FANTASTICALLY, ad. in a manner which can only 
exist in imagination ; capriciously ; with great unsteadi- 
ness. 

FANTASTICALNESS, or FANTASTICKNESS, s. whim- 
sicnlncss; capriciousncss ; conceit; affectation. 

FANTASY, s. [fantasia, Lat.] fancy; imagination. 

FA'NTIN , a populous kingdom on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, extending about ,‘50 miles along the sea-shore. The 
soil is fertile, producing fruits, maize, and palm wine. The 
small towns are very numerous, and the coast is inhabited by 
ah mi 4000 fishermen. The capital, which is of the same 
name, is situated about 12 miles up the country. The British 
and Dutch have forts here, and other European nations have 
traded here for gold and slaves. Annemabo, the British fort, 
is at the mouth of a river, in lat. 5. 5. N. Ion. 0. 10. E. 

FA'NTOM; s. [ fantome , Fr.] a spirit; a chhntera; ar> idle 
conceit; an imaginary apparition ; a whim. 
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FAP, a. & cant word in the time of Shakspeare for fuddled 
or drunk. 

FA'QUJR, s. See Fakir. 

FAR, ad. [ feor , Sax.] to a great distance, considered either 
in length, or as extending on all sides. Almost; in a great 
measure; as, “ The day is far spent.” This word is often 
used in compositions; as far-seeing , far-looking. Puov. 
Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for ladies. 

FAR, a. distant from any place mentioned or implied. 
Used with off, both as an advert) and as an adjective. From 
far is used for a far or remote pi n e. 

FAR, s. [contracted from furrow] the offspring of a sow. 

'To FARCE, v. a. [ fnrcio , Lat.] to stuff* with mingled ingre- 
dients. Figuratively, l<rextend, or swell out. See Fokck. 

, FARCE, s. [Fr.] a dramatic entertainment of the com if 
kind, never exceeding three acts, seldom exceeding two, and 
not confined to the established laws of the drama; a piece 
farced, or stuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits, capable of 
raising laughter. Figuratively, any incident or circumstance 
which is rather diverting than serious, and rather ridiculous 
than rational. 

FA'RCICAL, a. belonging or suitable to a farce. 

FA'RCY, s. \ farcina, ltal.] a disease in horses or oxen, 
which vitiates their mass of blood ; probably curable by 
antimony. 

FA'RDKD, part. a. painted. Shn t \tanr. 

FA'RDKL, s. [fardcllo, Ital.] a bundle, or litile pack. 

To FARE, t». n. [far an. Sax.] to go ; to traw l : to walk or 
move from one place to another; as, “ So on lie fr-rs.” Pur . 
Lost. To be in any state or condition, either good or bad. 
To live, applied to the manner of eating ; to he cnUilaincd 
with food. To proceed in a train of consequences. To 
happen. 

FARE, s. [Sax.] journey : passage. The price paid for 
passage in any carriage, hv land or water ; the person cairied. 
Food, or provision furcating. 

FA REHAM , a town of Hants, with a market on Wednes- 
day, and a considerable trade in coals, com, Scr. bemlcN a 
manufacture of canvass and cordage. Bucks and tiles, of 
superior excellence, are made here ; and sloops and smaller 
vessels are built. It is pleasantly situated at the N. W. point 
of Portsmouth Harbour, (with a quay, at which \c-sels of 200 
tons can unload) 5 miles N. N. W. of Gosport, amt 73 W. by 
S. of London. Population 4402. 

FAREXVE'L, ad. a compliment used at parting, whereby 
we wish the person well whom we take lea\e of. 

FARKWE'L, s. leave; the act of parting. Sometimes used 
adject ively, for valedictory. 

FARFfeTCII, s. a deep stratagem or artifice. 

FARFETCHED, a. brought from places at a great dis- 
tance off*; sought with care and pains; not naturally intro- 
duced ; elaborately strained. 

FARINA'CKOUS, a. [from farina , Lat.] mealy; resem- 
bling meal ; tasting like meal or Hour of corn. 

FARM, s. [from fcorm. Sax.] ground let to a tenant; ground 
occupied in tillage, whether it be a person’s own, or hired; the 
state of lands let out to the culture of a tenant ; a certain sum 
of money paid to government for the right to receive its cus- 
toms or taxes. 

To FARM, r. a. to let or hire land of another person for 
tillage; to cultivate lands; to rent customs or taxes. To 
maintain paupers at a certain price for a given period. 

FA'RMER, s. one who cultivates his own or lured land; 
one who rents taxes. 

FARMING, $. the business of a farmer. 

FA'RMOST, «. [superlative of far] most distant* 

FAUN ESS, s. distance; remoteness. 
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FA'RNHAM , a town in Surrey, with a market on Thurs- 
day. It is seated on the river Wye, and is a pretty good 
town, with a castle seated on an eminence, belonging to the 
bishops of Winchester, and a royal military college, for the 
instruction of young officers in mathematics, fortification, &c. 
The houses are handsome ; and the market large for hops, 
wheat, oats, and barley. Farnhain is celebrated for its hop 
plantations ; and is 12 miles W. of Guildford, and 38 W. S. W. 
of London. Population 5828, 

FARRA'GINOUS, a. [from farrago, Lat.] composed of 
different things or persons ; huddled. 

FARR AGO, s. [Lat.] a mixed mass ; a medley. 

FARRIER, s. [Jcrraritts, Lat.] a maker and fitter of 
horses* shoes ; a horse-doctor. 

To FARRIER, v.a. to practise physic or surgery on horses; 
to"practise the veterinary art. 

FA'RRIERY, s. formerly the practice of trimming the feet, 
and curing the diseases of horses ; but of late years, and 
since the subject has employed the attention of scientific per- 
sons, the term farriery has been confined to the shoeing of 
horses, and the physicking or healing of the sick animal has 
obtained the more imposing title of Veterinary Art . 

FA'RRINGDON, a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, and a population of 3033 souls; 15 miles W. of 
Abingdon, and 68 W. by N. of London. 

To FA'RROW, v.a. to bring forth pigs, applied to swine. 

FA'RROW, s. [f earth. Sax.] a little pig. 

FA RSI' STAN, or Furs, a province of Persia, bounded on 
the N. by Irac-Agemi; on the E. by Kerman; on the S. by 
the Persian Gulf; and on the W. by Chusistun; about 420 
miles long, and 360 broad. It is very fertile, and famous for 
its excellent wines, called the wines of Kchiras, the capital of 
this province. Here are the ruins of Perscpolis, perhaps the 
most magnificent in the world. The forests furnish mastic; 
and numbers of wild swine and wild cats inhabit the moun- 
tainous parts. 

FA'RTIIER, a. [Johnson says this word is generally but 
improperly considered as the comparative of far ; whereas it 
comes from forth , farther , farthest ; and that we ought to 
write it further and furthest] at a greater distance, more re- 
mote, applied to situation. Longer. Adverbially, at, or to a 
greater distance. Used as a connective particle in a dis- 
course, it implies moreover , again, besides. 

FA'KTIIEST, a. most distant ; most remote. Adverbially, 
at or to the greatest distance. 

FARTHING, s. [from feower, Sax. fourth, and ling , Saw 
a diminutive termination] the smallest English coin, being in 
value the fourth part of a penny. 

FATtTHJNGALE, s. [ verdegarde , Belg.] a hoop, or petti- 
coat, used to make the others stand out by means of circles of 
whalebone, or cane, whieli are sewed upon it. 

FASCES, s. [Lat.] rods or staves tied up in a bundle with 
an axe thrust into one end, and borne before the Roman ma- 
gistrates, as an ensign or badge of authority. 

FASCETS, s. in the art of making glass, are the irons 
thrust into the mouths of bottles, in order to convey them to 
the annealing tower. 

FASCIA, s. [Lat.] in Architecture, a broad list, fillet, or 
band, used in architraves and pedestals. In brick buildings, 
the jutting out of the bricks over the windows. 

FASC1ATED, a. bound with fillets, or bandages. 

To FASCINATE, v. a. [ fascino , Lat.] to bewitch, or in- 
fluence, by enchantme nt or witchcraft. 

FASCINATION, s. [fascinatio, Lat.] the act of bewitching, 
generally applied to that of the eye or tongue. 

FA'SCINES, fas-scens,' s. [Fr.] in Fortification, faggots, 
or small branches of trees,' or bavins, bound up in bundles, 


which are mixed with earth, and serve to fill the trenches, to 

screen the men, make parapets of trenches, &c. 

FASHION, (in this word and its derivatives the t i$ 
generally omi’ted in pronunciation— ffishon) s\ [fapm, Fr.] 
the form, make, or cut of any thing ; the manner in which 
any thing is performed ; general practice ; custom, or the 
form which is most commonly made use of. Men of fashion , 
implies men of rank, state, or dignity. Syno*. Fashion rises 
from labour, and results from the workmanship, the workman 
enriching it more or less according to his taste. Figure springs 
from design, and results from the outlines of the thing, the 
author of the plan making it cither more or less regular ac- 
cording to his abilities. Pnov. As good be out of the world 
as out of the fashion. 

To FASHION, v. a. [ faco finer, Fr.] to make in a particu- 
lar form or shape ; to mould ; to figure ; to fit, to adapt ; to 
make according to the general taste. 

FASHIONABLE, a. established by custom, or mode ; made 
according to the general taste, or mode; observant of the 
mode; of a rank or dignity superior to the vulgar. 

FASHIONABLENESS, s. conformity to the reigning taste; 
modish elegance ; form ; external appearance. 

FASHIONABLY, ad. in a manner conformable to the 
reigning taste or custom ; with modish elegance. 

FA'S H 10 NIST, s. a follower of the mode; a coxcomb. 

To FAST, v. 7i. [fee stmi, Sax.] to abstain from eating or 
drinking; to mortify the body by abstaining from food, for a 
certain time, on a religious account. 

FAST, s. a space of time wherein a person takes little or no 
food ; religious mortification by abstinence. 

FAST, a. [Sax.] firm; fixed; deep or sound, applied to 
sleep. Strong; impregnable. Firm in adherence. Closed, 
or shut close. Speedy; swift; quick; fiom ffest, Brit. 

FAST, ad. firmly; immoveably. Closely; nearly. Swiftly, 
applied to motion. Frequently, applied to repetition. 

To FASTEN, v. a. to make firm or immoveable; to fix ; 
to cement, tie, or link together ; to conjoin ; to unite insepara- 
bly ; to affix. Neuterly, to stick or adhere. 

FASTENER, s. one that makes firm, ties, or binds. 

FA'STER, s. one that abstains from food. 

FASTHA'NDED, a. covetous; avaricious. 

FASTIDIOSITY, or FASTIDIOUSNESS, s. disdainful- 
ness; contemptuousness; squeamishness. 

FAS'ITDIOUS, a. [fastidiosus, I/at.] disdainful; nice to a 
fault; squeamish ; hard to be pleased. 

FASTI'DIOUSLY, ad. contemptuously; disdainfully. 

FASTNESS, s. [fastennesse, Sax.] firmness, or firm ad- 
herence to a cause or party. A strong hold, or fortress. 

FA'STUOUS, a. [fastuosvs, Lat.] proud; haughty. 

FAT, a. [fiet. Sax.] full-fed; flesny; plump; or covered 
with an oily or unctuous substance. Gross; dull, from 
fat, Fr. Figuratively, wealthy ; rich ; as, “ A fat bene- 
fice.” 

FAT, s. an oily and sulphureous part of the blood, depo- 
sited in the cells of the membrana adiposa, from the innu- 
merable little vessels which are spread amongst them. The fat 
is to be found immediately under the skin, in most parts of the 
body. Inhere are two sorts of fat; one yellow, soft, and lax, 
easily melted ; another, firm, white, brittle, and not so easily 
melted, called suet or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 
the bones for a third sort of fat. 

FAT, s. See Vat. 

FATAL, a. [ fatalis , Lat.] causing inevitable death or 
destruction ; caused by fate, destiny, or necessity. 

FATALISM, s . the doctrine of fate, or opinion that the 
occurrences of life and products of nature are established by 
an unalterable necessity; predestinarianism. 
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FATALIST, s. one who believes and maintains that all 

things happen by invincible necessity ; a predestinarian. 

FATALITY, $. [fatalite, Fr.] a predetermined and in- 
vincible necessary order or series of things and events ; a 
decree of fate ; predestination. An invincible influence or bias. 
A tendency to danger, destruction, or death. 

FATALLY, ad. mortally ; in such a manner as to occasion 
death ; by the decree of late., or by an inevitable and invincible 
necessity. 

FATE, s. [fatum , Lat.] an inevitable necessity, depending 
on some fixed or superior cause; destiny. Figuratively, a 
necessary or predetermined event ; death ; destruction ; the 
cause of death. 

FATED, a. decreed, or determined by fate; invested or 
endued with any quality by fate. 

FATHER, (the a is pronounced broad, like the German, 
or a in ah !) s. [father, Sax.] one who has begotten a son 
or a daughter. Figuratively, the first ancestor ; the title 
generally given to a person in years, because old enough, 
and on account of his age deserving, to be reverenced as 
one’s father. Used in the plural, for the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first centures. An inventor. The title of a popish 
confessor, particularly that of a Jesuit. The title given to a 
senator in ancient Rome. The appellation of one of the 
Persons in the blessed and adorable Trinity, so called as be- 
getting the Son in an ineffable manner ; likewise called our 
Father , on account of giving us being, of protecting us with a 
fatherly kindness, and of adopting us as coheirs with Christ in 
the system of redemption. 

To FATHER, v. a. to adopt as a son or daughter ; to 
adopt, or pretend to be the author of, a composition. To ascribe 
to any one as his offspring, used with on. 

FATHERHOOD, s . the state or condition of a parent or 
father ; the character or authority of a father. 

FATHER-IN-LAW, s. a husband’s or wife’s father. It is 
also improperly used for step-fa l her, or mother’s husband after 
the father’s death. 

FATHERLESS, a. [falherlcas, Sax.] without a father. 

FA'TIIERLINESS, s. the tenderness of a father. 

FATHERLY, a. like a father; tender; protecting. 

FATHERLY, ad. in the manner of a father. 

FATHOM, s . [fathrm, Sax.] a long measure containing 
six feet, or two yards, being taken from the space a man can 
reach with both his arms extended, and chiefly used at sea. 
Figuratively, reach ; penetration ; depth of entrance. 

To FATHOM, v. a . to encompass with the arms extended ; 
to sound, or try the depth of water, or of a pit, &c. Figura- 
tively, to reach, or comprehend ; to try the depth of a difficult 
subject ; to penetrate, sound, or go to the bottom of a design. 

FATHOMLESS, a. that has no bottom, or is so deep as not 
to be measured. Not to be comprehended, applied to mys- 
teries, or difficulties in writing. 

FAIT DIG AL, a. [falidieus, Lat.] prophetical. 

FA1TFEROUS, a. [ fatifer , Lat.] deadly ; mortal ; destruc- 
tive. 

FA'TIGABLE, a. [fatigo, Lat.] easily wearied ; susceptible 
of weariness. 

To FATIGATE, v. a . to weary ; to fatigue ; to tire. 

FATIGUE, fa-teeg, s. [fatigue, Fr. from fatigo , Lat.] 
languor, faintness, or weariucss caused by labour. Figura- 
tively, the cause of weariness. Synon. It is the continuation 
of the same thing that either wearies or tires ; with this differ- 
cnoe, that weary implies a less degree, tired a greater ; but it 
is labour that fatigues. We are weary or tired with standing; 
we ar e fatigued with work. 

To FATIGUE, v. a. to tire, exhaust, or make faint and 
languid with labour ; to weary ; to harass. 


FA'TLING, s. a young animal fattened for slaughter. 

FA'TNER, or FATTEN ER, «. that which gives fatness. 
FATNESS, or FATTINESS, s. the quality of being fleshy, 
plump or fat. Grease ; sliminess ; fulness of flesh. Fertility, 
or fruitfulness, applied to ground. That which causes plenty, 
as, “ The clouds drop fatness .” 

To FATTEN, v . a. to make fat by feeding. To make fruit- 
ful, applied to ground. Neuterly, to grow fat. 

FATTY, a. oily; greasy ; unctuous ; oleaginous. 

FATUTTY, s . [fatuitv, Fr.] foolishness ; weakness of under- 
standing ; a low degree of madness or phrenzy. 

FATUOUS, a. [fatuus, Lat.] stupid ; foolish ; applied to 
the understanding. Illusory ; deceitful. Impotent. 

FATWITTED, a. heavy ; dull ; or stupid. 

FAUCET, a . [fuusset, Fr.] a wooden pipe generally forced 
into a barrel or cask to give passage to the liquor, and stopped 
with a peg or spiggot. 

FA'UCII ION, s. a crooked sword. See Falchion 

FA'UFEL, s. [Fr.] the fruit of a species of the palm-tree. 

FAVI'LLOUS, a. [from faviUa, Lat..] consisting of ashes. 

FAULT, s. [faute, Fr.] a slight defect or crime, which sub- 
jects a person to blame, but not to punishment ; a deviation 
from, or transgression of a rule, in some trifling circumstances. 
Defect; want; absence. Puzzle; difficulty. 

FATLTLESS, a. without defect; perfect; blameless. 

FAULTY, a. slightly transgressing any rule ; blameable ; 
defective, or not fit for the use it is intended for. 

To FAVOUR, (in this word and its derivatives the o is 
dropped in pronunciation, as, fiicur , fYivurable, &o.) r. a. 
[ favco, Lat.] to support, encourage, promote, advance or con- 
duce to an undertaking. To resemble in features. To assist, 
support, countenance, or encourage, a person. 

FAVOUR, s. [favor, Lat.] countenance; propitious aspect; 
support, or encouragement ; defence or vindication. A kind- 
ness granted ; leave, permission, or pardon. A ribband formed 
into a rose, and worn as a cockade. 

FAVOURABLE, a. kind; encouraging; affectionate; con- 
ducive to ; tender; averse from censure. Convenient, suited 
or adapted to a particular design ; propitious ; friendly. 

FAVOURABLENESS, s. a kindness shewed in pardoning 
a person’s defects, in supporting bis endeavours, and in encou- 
raging bis undertakings. Benignity. 

FAVOURABLY, ad. kindly ; with encouragement, tender- 
ness, or affection ; with favour, or kind regard. 

FAVOURED, part, regarded with kindness. Featured. 

FAVOURER, s. one who encourages or countenances any 
person or thing ; a well wisher ; a friend. 

FA'VOURITE, s. [the most proper spelling seems to be 
favorite , because derived from favor i , favorite, Fr. favorita , 
Ital.] one regarded with particular kindness, and distinguished 
from others by the familiarities shewn him either by a private 
person or prince. 

FAVOURITE, a. esteemed or beloved above others. 

FA'USEN, s. a sort of large eel. 

FAUSSE-BR AY, fose-bray, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a small 
mount of earth, four fathoms wide, erected on the level round 
the foot of the rampart, to fire upon the enemy, when he is so 
far advanced that you cannot force him back ; and also to re- 
ceive the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

FAUTOR, s. [Lat.] a favourer, defender, or encourager. 

FA'UTRESS, $. a woman that favours, encourages, or shews 
countenance. 

FAWN, s. [ faon , Fr.] a young deer. 

To FAWN, v . a. [faonner , Fr.] in its primary signification, 
to bring forth a fawn. To make use of insinuating and allur- 
ing gestures, applied to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour to 
gain favour by mean and servile compliances. 
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FA WNER, s. one who pays servile courtship, or endeavours 
to gain favour hy mean and servile compliances. 

FA'WNINGLY, ad. in a cringing and servile manner. 

FAY, *. [fie, Fr.] a fairy; an elf. 

To FF.AGUE, feeg, v. a . [from fegcn y Teut.] to whip, chas- 
tise, or heat. 

FKAL, 5. sod or turf. Adjectively ; faithful. 

FEALTY, s. f fiaulte, Fr.] duty due from a subject to a 
king, or from any person to his superior ; fidelity ; loyalty. 

FEAR, s. [twr, Tent.] dread, or painful apprehension of 
danger ; dejection of mind, or awe, at the presence of any 
person ; anxiety or solicitude ; the object of fear. 

To FEAR, v. a . to apprehend evil, applied both to persons 
and things ; to dread ; to be afraid of. 

FF/AKFIJL, a. timorous, or easily atVected with fear; afraid. 
Awful ; commanding reverence. Terrible; frightful. 

FE ARFULLY, ad. in a manner which betrays or causes 
fear. lu a manner to be reverenced. Awfully. 

FF/ARFULNESS, s. an habitual dread or fear; limorous- 
ness. State of being afraid ; dread ; awe ; timidity. 

FE ARLESS, a. free from fear ; not regarding danger, either 
present or future ; intrepid ; courageous; bold. 

FE'A R LESSLY, ad. exemption from fear; intrepidly.. 

FEASIBLE, foe-zi-ble, a. [faisable, Fr.] practicable ; such 
as may be done, or effected. 

FEASIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be practicable, or 
possible to be done. 

FEAST, fcost, s. f festum , Lot.] a sumptuous entertainment; 
something nice or delicious to the palate. An anniversary day 
of rejoicing, on a civil or religious occasion. 

To FEAST, v. n. to eat sumptuously ; to live on costly and 
delicious eatables. To eat together on a day of joy. Actively, 
to entertain sumptuously ; to pamper. 

FE' ASTER, s. one that fares deliciously ; one that entertains 
magnificently; a banrpietter; a feast maker. 

FE'ASTFUL, a. festival or rejoicing. Luxurious ; riotous. 

FEAT, s. f fait, Fr.] a thing clone ; an act, action, or exploit ; 
a trick ; an odd or extraordinary motion of the limbs. 

FEATHER, ft* -tlier, s. [jalcr, Tent.] the covering of 
birds, and that hy which they are enabled to fly. Figura- 
tively, kind, nature, or species ; as, “ I am not of that 
feather." Shah. An ornament; a mere empty title; a mere 
plaything, or something only fit to divert or cause laughter; 
as, “ A wit’s a feather." Pope. In Farriery, a turning or 
parting of the hair on the forehead, resembling an car of 
barley. 

To FE'ATHER, v. a. to dress in, or fit with feathers. To 
enrich ; to adorn. To feather ones nest , to amass riches. 

FE ATHERED, a. <dothed, fitted with, or carrying feathers. 
Figuratively, having one edge thin and the other thick. 

FEATHER EDGE, s. a board that has one edge thinner 
than the other. 

FE ATHERFEW, properly FEVERFEW, 5 . a plant. 

FE'ATIIERFOIL, s. a plant growing in ditches in some 
parts of England, called also the water-violet. The leaves lie 
concealed under water, the spikes of flowers only appearing 
above, which grow ir. whorls at the joints of the hollow stalks. 
It flowers in .June. 

FEATHERGRASS, s. a kind of grass with woolly awns, 
found on mountains. 

FEATHER LESS, a. destitute of feathers. 

FEATHER MOSS, $. a kind of moss of which there are 
foity-seven kinds found in England. 

FEATLY, ad. in a neat, skilful, or dexterous manner. 

EHA'TNESS, s. neatness ; nicety ; dexterity. 

FEATURE, s. [fiiture, old Fr.] tlie east or make of the 
face, or any part or lineament of it. Workmanship. 


To FEAZE, r. a. to untwist the end of a rope and reduce 
it again to flax. To beat, or whip with rods. 

To FEB RI'C IT ATE, v. n. [febricitor, Lat.] to be in a fever. 

FEBRl'CULOSE, a. [febriculosus y Lat.] troubled with 
fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, $. [from febris and fugo y Lat.] in Medicine, 
a remedy to drive away or cure a fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, a. having the power of curing a fever. 

FEBRILE, a. [febrilis, Lat.] constituting or proceeding 
from a fever. 

FEBRUARY, s. [so called from februa, the name of a 
feast held by the Romans, in behalf of the manes of the 
deceased. Februus, Lat. is the name of Pluto] the name of 
the second month of the year, according to the new style. 
In a common year it consists only of *28 days; but in the 
bissextile, or leap year, it has 29, on account of the intercalary 
day added to that year. 

FECES, s. See Faxfs. 

FECULENCE, or FECULENCY, s. [feculcntia, Lat.] 
muddiness, or foulness, arising from dregs or sediments, ap- 
plied to liquors. Figuratively, dregs ; sediment ; lees. 

FECULENT, a. [faculentns, Lat.] foul, dreggy, not clear, 
applied to liquors; exerementitious. 

FECUND, a. [fxcundus, Lat.] fruitful; prolific; fertile; 
abounding in children, or produce. 

FECUNDATION, s. [from Jac undo, Lat.] the act of making 
fruitful or prolific. 

FECUNDITY, s. the quality or power of producing or 
bringing forth in great abundance; fruitfulness. 

FED, the preterit and part. pass, of To Feed. 

FEDARY, or FED ERA RY, 5 . [fadus, Lat.] a confederate; 

a partner ; or a dependent. 

FEDERAL, a. [from feedus, Lat.] relating to, and having 
the nature of, a contract, confederacy, or league. 

FEDERATE, a. [feeder at us, Lat.] leagued ; joined in con- 
federacy. 

FED ER A'TION, s. a league. Burhe. 

FEE, s. [fioh, Sax.] in Law, lands and tenants held in 
perpetual right, on condition of an acknowledgment paid to 
the lord of the manor; a property; a reward, or money given 
to a physician or lawyer ; a perquisite claimed hy persons in 
office. 

To FEE, v. a. to pay or reward a counsellor or physician. 
To bribe ; to hire. To keep in hire. 

FEEBLE, a. [foible, Er.] wanting strength; or weak in 
body or mind ; debilitated ; infirm ; sickly ; impotent. 

FEEBLEMINDED, a. weak, or wantiug resolution; timor- 
ous. 

FEEBLENESS, s. want of strength ; imbecility ; debility. 

FEEBLY, ad. in a weak manner; without strength. 

To FEED, r. a. [preterit and part, pass./cd; fedan, Sax.] 
to supply with food ; to fatten, or make fat. Figuratively, to 
supply ; to nourish, cherish, or keep alive ; to keep in hope or 
expectation ; to delight or entertain. Neuterly, to take food ; 
to prey ; to place cattle to feed ; to grow fat. 

FEEDER, s. one who supplies with food ; one that eats. 
Figuratively, a nourisher, supporter, or encourager. 

FEE-FARM, s. in Law, lands holden by a man and his heirs 
for ever, under a yearly rent or acknowledgment paid to ano- 
ther ; tenure by which lands are so held. 

To FEEL, v. n. [preterit and part. pass, felt ;felan, Sax] to 
perceive by the touch ; to search by feeling. Figuratively, to 
nave a quick sensibility of good or evil which happens to others. 
Actively, to perceive by touching ; to have the sense of pain 
or pleasure ; to be affected by; to perceive mentally. Synon. 
We feel lightly ; we handle with the full hand. We feel a 
column, to know whether it be made of marble or wood. It 
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often happens, that a tiling, though disagreeable to the cyc t 
shall be agreeable to the feel. 

FEEL, s. the sense of feeling ; the touch. 

FEELER, s. one who can distinguish by the touch. In 
Natural History, the horns or antcurne of insects, whereby they 
grope out their way, and clean their eyes. 

FEELING, part . of Feel, that which expresses great sen- 
sibility, or affects strongly. 

FEELING, s. the sense whereby we got the ideas of hard, 
soft, dry, wet, smooth, rough, hot, cold, &c. It is both the 
grossest and most extensive of all the senses, if not that which 
includes all the rest. Figuratively, perception ; sensibility ; 
tenderness. Influence upon sensibility. 

FEELINGLY, ad. in such a manner as if sensible of, or 
feeling any thing one’s self; so as to affect others deeply. 

FEE'SIMPLE, s. in Law, that whereof we are seised to us 
and our heirs for ever ; a freehold. 

FEE TAIL, s. in Law, lands given to a man, and the heirs 
of his hodv, on condition that if he have children by a third 
venter, anti not of the first, they shall inherit. 

FEET, the plural of Foot. 

FEET LESS, a. without feet. 

To FEIGN, v. a. [J'eindrc, Fr.] to invent; to assert a thing 
which is not. To counterfeit, hatch, or put oil the appearance 
of a thing ; to dissemble. 

FEfGNEDLY, ad. in a fictitious or fabulous manner; 
eounterfeitly. 

FEl'GNER, s. an inventor ; the author of a fiction. 

FEINT, part, [instead of feigned; from feint, Fr.] invented. 
Not. true or real ; as, “ Any feint appearance.” Locke . 

FEINT, s. [feint, Fr.] mere show; a false appearance or 
attempt; a mock assault; an offer at something not intended 
to be ; a disguise. 

ICELANDERS, s. [fi/andres, Fr.] worms in hawks. 

To FELl'ClTATE, v. a. [Jclicito, Lat.] to make happy. 
To congratulate ; to wish a person joy. 

FELICITATION, s. [felicitation, Fr.] the act of wishing 
joy, or rejoicing with a person on account of some happy 
event. 

FELI'CITOUS, a. [ felix , Lat.] happy; prosperous. 

FELI'CITY, s. [frlicitas, Lat.] a state wherein a person has 
no wants to satisfy, no wishes to fulfil, no evils to remove ; but 
is easy without pain, and joyful without dash or mixture of any 
sorrow. Happiness ; prosperity. 

FELINE, a. [felhius, Lat.] resembling a cat. 

FELL, a. [felle, Sax.] void of mercy or humanity ; cruel ; 
barbarous ; savage ; ravenous ; bloody. Seldom used. 

FELL, s. [fell, Sax.] the skin ; the hide. Anger ; gall. 

To FELL, v. a. [felle n, Tout.] to knock down ; to bring a 
person to the ground by a blow.; to hew or cut down. 

FELL, preterit of Fall. 

FE'LLER, s. one who hews or cuts down. 

FELLI'FLUOUS, a. [fel and fluo, Lat.] flowing with 
gall. 

FELLMONGER, s. \fel and monger, Sax.] one that deals 
in, and sells, peltry or skins. 

FELLNESS, s. cruelty ; savageness ; fury. 

FELLOE, s. [felge, Belg.] the pieces of wood which make 
the circumference or outward part of a wheel. 

FELLOW, s. [fallow, Scot, felaw, Sax.] a companion, 
or one often in one’s company; an associate ; one united 
in the same undertaking ; an equal ; one thing suited to ano- 
ther, or one of a pair; one like to, or resembling another; 
an equal; a peer. An appellation used in familiar discourse 
for a man or person, sometimes with fondness, sometimes 
with esteem, but generally with some degree of contempt, 
when it implies a mean wretch, a sorry rascal. A member 


of a society ; a member of a college, who partakes in its 
government and revenues. Fellow , in composition, generally 
denotes community or equality of nature, station, or employ- 
ment. 

To FF/LLOW, v. a. to suit or match one thing with ano- 
ther ; to pair or produce one thing resembling another in size 
colour, &c. 

FELLOW-CO'MMONER, s. one who has a right of com- 
moil with another. In Cambridge, a commoner of the higher 
order, who sits at table, and eats his commons, with the fellows 
of the college. 

FELLOW-CREATURE, s. one that has the same creator, 
generally applied to animals of the same species. 

FELLOW-FEELING, s. sympathy; or the being as much 
affected with the sufferings of another as if they were our own ; 
a combination in order to defraud or cheat. 

FELLOW-HEIR, s. one who has a right to the same inhe- 
ritance with another ; a co-heir. 

FELLOW-LA'EOUKER, s. one who labours to promote the 
same design. 

FELLOW-SERVANT, s. one that has the same master. 

FELLOWSHIP, s. company ; society ; the state of persons 
who are frequently together, and jointly take part in any design. 
Association ; a confederacy or union of several persons by 
some contract, bond, or obligation. A partnership or joint 
interest; equality; fondness for feasting or entertainments of 
drinking; an establishment at an university, iwth a share in 
the revenues of a college. In Arithmetic, a rule by which 
the stock of any company is divided in proportion to the seve- 
ral sums each partner brought in ; it is divided into single or 
double. 

FE'LLY, s. See Felloe, the proper spelling. 

FELO-DE-SE, s. [low Lat.] in Law, one who willingly ami 
deliberately kills himself; a self murderer. Suicide. 

FELON, s. [ felo , low Lat.] a person who is guilty of some 
crime, which will subject him to death by the law. A whitlow, 
or painful tumour, formed between the bone and its investing 
membrane. 

FELON, a . [felle. Sax.] cruel ; barbarous ; savage. 

FELO'NIOUS, a. belonging to a felon ; subject to death by 
the law. Figuratively, wicked; barbarous. 

FELO NIOUSLY, ad. after the manner of a felon ; or with 
an intent to rob or murder ; a felonious way.. 

FELONY, s. [felo ni a, low Lat.] any crime which subjects 
a person to death by the law. 

FELT, s. [felt, Sax.] a kind of stuff or cloth, made either 
of wool alone, or of castor’s, earners, or cony’s hair, and 
lamb's wool ; neither spun, crossed, nor woven, but wrought 
and fulled with leys and size, and afterwards shaped into the 
form of a hat upon a block. A hide or skin of animals ; from 
fel , Sax. 

To FELT, v. a. to make cloth or stuff only by fulling, and 
working with leys and size, without, weaving or crossing. 

FELIFCCA, s. [Italian] a small six-oared vessel, much 
used in the Mediterranean, of the size of a sloop or shallop, 
having conveniences for fixing the rudder at either the head or 
stern. 

FELWORT, s. called also marsh gei.tian, a plant found iii 
Wales, with oval radical leaves ; flowers in August. 

FEMALE, s. [feme lie, Fr.] that sex which bears or brings 
forth young ; a she. 

FEMALE, a. belonging to that sex which conceives and 
bears offspring ; feminine. 

FEM E-CO' VERT, s. [Fr.] in Law, a married woman. 

FEME-SOLE, s. [Fr.] in Law, an unmarried woman. 

FEMINA'LITY, s . [from faimina , Lat.] female nature 

FEMININE, </. [famininus, Lat.] female; of that sex which 
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bears young ; belonging to a female. Figuratively, soft, deli- 
cate ; "like a woman, or wanting that natural hardiness which 
distinguishes the male sex. In Grammar, that gender which 
denotes a word to belong to a female. 

FE MININE, s. a female. 

FEMORAL, a. [femornlis, Lat.] belonging to the thigh. 

FEN, s. [form. Sax.] a wet, moist, or boggy place on land, 
overflowed with water ; a bog ; a marsh ; a moor. 

FEN BERRY, $. a kind of blackberry. 

FENCE, s, [fendo, Lat.] any thing or means made use of to 
guard from danger ; security ; outwork ; defence. An enclo- 
sure, hedge, or paling, serving to keep persons from entering 
any spot of ground. The art of fencing. 

To FENCE, v. a. to enclose or secure a place by a hedge 
or paling; to defend or guard, used with against . Neu- 
terly, to practise the art of fencing, or that which teaches 
the use of the sword. To guard against. To use such me- 
thods as to hinder the progress of any vice or evil, used with 
against. 

FENCELESS, o. open, or without enclosure. 

FENCER, s. a person who makes use of the sword accord- 
ing to the rules of fencing ; one who teaches the art of using 
the sword. 

FENC1BLE. a . capable of defence. 

FENCIBLES, s. in modern English history, troops raised 
for home defence, and for a limited time. 

FENCING, s. the art of defence, or of using the sword. 
Likewise the hedge or pales used to enclose ground. 

FE'NCRICKET, s. an insect that digs itself holes in the 
ground. 

To FENl), v . a. [from defend ] to keep oft*; to shut out. 
Neuterly, to dispute ; to shift oft* a charge. 

FENDER, s. a plate of iron or brass laid before a fire, to 
prevent the coals that fall from rolling upon, and injuring the 
floor. Any thing hung at the side of a ship to ward off con- 
cussions in passing another vessel. 

FENERATION, s. [ ficneratio , Lat.] usury; interest; or an 
allowance made or taken for the use of money. 

FENNEL, s . [fenolj Sax.] a plant. The leaves, seeds, and 
roots of the common sort are used in medicine ; the root being 
one of the five opening roots, the seed one of the great carmi- 
nitive seeds, and the leaves made use of in distilling a simple 
water. 

FENNY, a. soft by the settling of rain or overflowing of 
waters, applied to ground. Marshy ; moorish ; boggy. Dwell- 
ing in a marsh. 

FEOD, s. [ feodum , low Lat.] fee ; tenure. 

FEODAL, fee-dal, a . [ feodal , Fr.J held from another. 

FEODA'LITY, s. feodal system. Burke. 

FE'ODARY, fec-dary, s. [irom feodtim, Lat.] an officer ap- 
pointed by the court of wards to assist the escheutors in every 
county at the finding of officers. 

To FEOFF, feef, v. a . [feoffarc, low Lat.] to put in posses- 
sion ; to give a right to possession. 

FEOFFEE', s. [ feoffatus , low Lat.] one put in possession. 

FE'OFFER, s . one who gives possession ; distinguished in 
law from a donor , because the feoffer grants in feesimple, and 
a donor in feetail. Litt. lib. 1. c. 6. 

FEOFFMENT, $, [feoff amentum, low Lat.] in Law, a gift 
or grant of any manors, messuages, lands, or tenements, to 
another in fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by the deli- 
very of seisin, and possession of the estate granted. 

FERA'CITY, s, \feraeitas, Lat.] fruitfulness ; fertility. 

FERAL, a . \feralis , Lat.] mournful ; funereal. 

FERIATION, S' [ feriatio , Lat.] the act of celebrating or 
keeping holiday ; a cessation from work ; vacation. 

FERINE, a. [ferinus, Lat.] wild ; untamed ; savage. 


FERI'NENESS, $. wildness ; the quality of uncultivated and 
untamed wildness ; barbarity ; savageness. 

FERITY, 5. [feritas, Lat.] barbarity ; cruelty ; wildness. 

FERMANA GH, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, 38 miles in length, and about 23 in breadth, containing 
1 8 parishes, and 149,555 inhabitants, is bounded on the W. 
by Leitrim and Donegal ; on the N. by Donegal and Tyrone ; 
on the E. by Tyrone and Monaghan ; and on the S. by Cavan 
and Leitrim. It is navigable throughout its whole length, by 
means of the lakes of Lough Erne. The linen manufacture, 
and the raising of cattle and hemp form the chief trade of this 
county ; though there is only one linen market in it. Ennis- 
killen is the capital. Elects 2 county members. 

To FERMENT, v. a. [ fermento , Lat.] to exalt or rarefy, by 
intestine commotion. 

FE RMENT, s. [ fermentum , Lat.] that which causes intes- 
tine motion. A commotion, or tumult, applied to government. 

FERME NTABLE, a. capable of having its parts put into 
an intestine commotion ; susceptible of fermentation. 

FER MENTAL, a, having the power of raising an intestine 
commotion. Not used. 

FERMENTATION, s. f fcrmentaUo , Lat.] a slow motion 
of the intestine particles of a mixed body, arising usually from 
the operation of some active acid matter, which rarefies, exalts, 
and subtilizes the soft and sulphureous particles, as when 
leaven or yeast rarefies, lightens, and ferments bread or wort. 
And this motion (lifters much from that usually called ebulli- 
tion or eflervescence, which is a violent boiling and struggling 
between an acid and an alkali, when mixed together. 

FERMENTATIVE, a. causing, or having the power to 
cause, an intestine commotion of the particles. 

FERN, S' [fear ft, Sax.] in Botany, a plant growing on 
the stumps of trees in woods, and on the banks of ditches. 
Decoctions of the root are used as diet drinks in chronical 
cases ; and country people esteem it a sovereign remedy in the 
rickets. 

FERNY, a. overgrown with fern. 

FERO'CIOUS, a.[fcroce , Fr.] wild, untamed, fierce; savage; 
resembling a savage. Rapacious; ravenous. 

FEROCITY, S' [ fcrocitas , Lat.] fierceness; savageness. 

FE' ROE, Faro , Farol , or Faroer Islands , a cluster of *22 
small islands in the Northern Ocean, subject to Denmark, of 
which 17 only are habitable. Each of these is a lofty moun- 
tain, rising out of the waves, divided from the others by deep 
and rapid currents. Some arc deeply indented with secure 
harbours ; all are steep, and most of them exhibit tremendous 
precipices. The soil is shallow, but remarkably fertile ; barley, 
the only corn grown here, yields above 20 for 1 ; and the grass 
affords abundant pasturage for sheep ; but no trees above the 
size of a juniper or stunted willow are to be seen here. Vast 
quantities of sea-fowl frequent the rocks, the taking of which 
furnishes a perilous employ for the inhabitants. The exports 
are salted mutton, tallow, goose-quills, feathers, eiderdown, 
knit woollen waistcoats, caps, and stockings. Lat. between 
61. 15. and 62. 10. N. ion. between 5. and 7. 26. W. The 
chief island is Stromoe. 

FERRARA , a district of Italy, bounded on the N. by 
Polesino di Rovigno ; on the \V. by the Mantuan ; on the S. 
by tiie Bolognese and Romagna ; and on the E. by the Gulf 
of Venice. It had its own dukes till 1597, when Pope 
Clement VIII. united it to the States of the Church. Though 
formerly one of the finest countries in Italy, it is now almost 
uncultivated. The air is unwholesome on account of the 
marshes. The city of Ferrara is the scat of an university, ami 
an archbishop s see, and has a number of fine buildings, which 
evince its former opulence ; but the inhabitants, who are very 
few in proportion to the extent of the place, bear every mark 
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ot poverty. It it seated on a branch of the P6, 16 tnWes 
N. fi. of Bologna. 

FE'RREOUS, a. [ ferreus , Lat.] of the nature of iron. 

FE'RRET, s. [ fared , Brit.] in Natural History, a small 
animal, somewhat resembling a rat, with rod eyes, and a long 
snout, used to catch rabbits or rats. A kind of narrow rib- 
band, or tape, made of wool or silk. 

To FERRET, v.a. to drive out of a lurking-place, alluding 
to the manner in which ferrets drive out rabbits. 

FERRETER, s. one who hunts another, and discovers him 
in his hiding-places. 

FEB Rl AGE, s. the sum paid for a passage at a ferry. 

FERRO , or Hiero , the most westerly of the Canary 
Islands, remarkable for affording no water, except what can 
be collected in cisterns and reservoirs during the rainy season. 
Though not very fertile, the inhabitants raise corn, sugar, 
fruit, and legumes, and feed a great number of cattle. Voya- 
gers speak of a fountain-tree, in the middle of the island, 
which, during the night, distils water from its leaves. The 
western extremity of Ferro was formerly accounted the place 
of the first meridian ; but national partialities have induced 
the moderns to reckon the longitude from the capital of their 
own particular countries; according to the English computa- 
tion, it lies in long. 17. 52. W. lat. 27. 47. N. 

FERROL , a strong fortified town of Spain, in Gallieia, 
with one of the best harbours in Europe, where vessels lie 
secure from all winds. It is a marine arsenal, and the prin- 
cipal station for the Spanish navy. The town is surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and strongly fortified on the other. 
It is seated on a hay of the Atlantic Ocean, 20 miles N. E. of 
Corunna. Lat. 43. 28. N. Ion. 8. 4. W. 

FERRU'GINOIJS, a. [ferruymens, Lat.] partaking of the 
particles or qualities of iron. 

FERRULE, s. [from fvrrum, Lat.] an iron or brass cap or 
ring, put round or at the; end of a thing, to hinder it from 
splitting or wearing. 

To FE'RRY, v. a. [from far an , Sax.] to carry over in a 
boat. Neuterly, to cross u river in a boat. 

FF/RRY, or FERRYBOAT, s. a vessel or boat of carriage, 
in which passengers and goods cross the water. Figuratively, 
the place where boats ply which cross the water; the common 
passage for a vessel or boat across a river. 

FE RRYMAN, s. one who keeps a ferry, or transports 
goods, cattle, or passengers across the water, for hire. 

FERTII, or FORTH, s. [from fyrih, Sax.] common termi- 
nations, the same as an army in English. 

FE RTILE, a. [ fertilis , Lat.] producing a great quantity ; 
fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

FERTILENESS, s. the quality of producing abundance; 
fruitfulness; fecundity; fertility. 

To FERTI'LITATE, v. a. to make fruitful ; to fecundate. 

FERTFLITY, s. [fertilitas, Lat.] the quality of producing 
plenty or abundance ; fecundity; fruitfulness. 

To FERTILIZE, v. a . [fertiliser, Fr.] to make fruitful. 

FERTILY, ad. in great quantities, or abundance. 

FERVENCY, s. [from fervens , Lat.] eagerness ; warmth 
of application or pursuit. Applied to the mind, zeal, or warmth 
of devotion ; ardour. 

FERVENT, a. [, fervens , Lat.] hot, opposed to cold. Ve- 
hement, or warm, applied to the temper. Ardent, warm, zea- 
lous, or flaming with devotion. 

FERVENTLY, ad. in an eager, vehement, earnest, ardent, 
or zealous manner ; with pious ardour, with holy zeal. 

FERVID, a. [ fervidns, Lat.] hot ; burning; boiling. Fi- 
guratively, ardent, zealous, vehement. 

FERVI'DITY, s . heat, opposed to cold. Figuratively, 
warmth of temper; zeal; passion; ardour. 


FE&yiDNifj&, s. the quality ot hemg mm ot temper , 

earnest in application, or zealous in devotion; zeal; pas- 
sion. 

FERULA, s. [Lat] in Botany, the fennel-giant. A flat 
wooden instrument for chastising boys at school by striking 
the palm of the hand ; so named because formerly the stalks 
of fennel were used for that purpose. 

To FERULE, v. a. to chastise with the ferula. 

FERVOUR, s. [fervor, Lat.] heat or warmth, opposed to 
cold. Eagerness, or earnestness of application; warmth or 
heat of temper ; ardour or zeal in devotion. 

FESCUE, 5 . a small wire with which those who teach to 
read point out the letters ; a pointer. In Botany, a kind of 
grass, of which there arc found nine species in England, dis- 
tinguished from all others by having an oblong blossom, with 
two sharp-pointed valves. 

FE'SELS, s. a kind of base grain. 

FESSE, s. [from fascia, Lat.] in Heraldry, one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, consisting of a line drawn directly 
across the shield from side to side, and containing the third 
part of it, between the honour-point and the nombril. It re- 
presents a broad girdle or belt of honour, which knights at 
arms were anciently gilded with. 

To FESTER, v. n. [yLv.sc, Bavarian, a swelling corrupted, 
according to Junius] to rankle ; to grow inflamed. 

FESTINATE, «. [festiuatm s, Lat.) hasty, hurried, expedi- 
tious, opposed to delay. Not much in use. 

FKST1 NATION, s. [frstinatio, Lat.] haste; hurry. 

FESTIVAL, a. [ festivus , Lat.] belonging to feasts or public 
entertainments ; joyous. 

FESTIVAL, s. a time of public feasting; a clay of religious 
or public joy. 

FESTIVE, a. [ festivus , Lat.] gay; joyous. 

FESTIVITY, s. [fcbticitas, Lat.’J a feast, or the lime ol 
public rejoicing; gaiety; joyfulness. 

FESTOO N, s. [ fcston, Fr.] in Architecture, an ornament 
of carved work, in the form of a wreath, or garland of flow- 
ers, or leaves twisted together, thickest in the middle, and 
suspended at the ends. 

FESTU'CINE, a. [from festuca, Lat.] straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

To FETCH, v. a. [preterit fetched; fcccan , Sax.] to go in 
order to bring something to a person ; to take or make an ex- 
cursion. To equal in value. To produce by some kind of 
force. To reach ; to arrive at. To obtain as its price. 

FETCH, s. [ facen , Sax.] a stratagem in which a design is 
attained, indirectly, or in which one thing seems to be intend- 
ed, and another is done; a trick, or artifice. 

FETID, a. [fatidns. Lat.] stinking; rancid; having a 
strong and offensive smell. 

FETIDNESS, s. the quality of stinking. 

FETLOCK, s. in Farriery, a tuft of hair growing behind 
the pastern joint of many horses : horses of a low size have 
scarce any such tuft. 

FETOR, s. [fat or, Lat..] a stink; a stench. 

FETTER, s. [commonly used in the plural, fetters; fetterr , 
Sax.] chains for the feet, put on prisoners to prevent their 
escape. Figuratively, any restraint. 

To FETTER, v . a. to put chains or shackles on the 
legs. Figuratively, to enchain ; to bind ; to deprive of 
liberty. 

To FETTLE, v. a. fa cant word from feci ] to bustle, or 
make an appearance of being busy ; to do trifling business. 

FETUS, s. [ foetus , Lat.] any animal full grown, but still in 
the womb ; any thing unborn. 

FEUD, . 9 . [fachth. Sax.] quarrel; strife; opposition; War. 

FEUDAL, n. [feudulis, low Lat.] pertaining to fees, feus, 
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or tenures, by which lands are held of a superior lord. 
feudal Tenure, an estate in laud, given by the lord to his 
vassals in lieu of wages, upon condition of their assisting the 
lord in his wars, or doing him some other service. At first, 
Inc feudal estates were held absolutely at the will of the lord, 
but afterwards they were made hereditary ; and duchies, 
earldoms, baronies, &c. were granted absolutely upon the 
condition of fealty and homage. The vassal was obliged 
to appear in the field upon his lord’s summons, to follow 
his standard, to protect his person, and never to desert 
him, upon the score of danger, and to pay aids and taxes; 
upon non-performance of which, the estate was forfeited. 
About the year 090, Hugh Captt made these estates here- 
ditary, and the French nobility began to take their surnames 
from their principal manors. William the Conqueror is said 
to have introduced these tenures into England. The granting 
these fees was anciently very solemn. In the empire, those 
that weiv considerable were granted by delivering a standard 
or banner; but the French passed them by delivering a ring 
and a si a If. 

FF.l' DATORY, s. [feudutoire, Fr.] one who holds by some 
conditional tenure from a superior. Adjectively, holding from 
another by some conditional tenure 

FEUDS, s. [plural; feodum , J.at.] in Law, lands that are 
hereditary. 

FEWER, s. [ febris , Lat.] in Medicine, a disease, or rather 
a class of diseases, whose characteristic is a preternatural 
heat felt throughout the whole body, or at least the prin- 
cipal parts of it. According to Sydenham, a fever is nothing 
else but the effort of Nature, to free herself of some mor- 
bific matter which she finds injurious, in order to establish a 
better health. 

To FE VER, r. a . to put into, or affect with, a fever. 

FEVERFEW, s. a British herb with compound flowers, of 
which there arc four sorts. The Finlanders use an infusion of 
the chamomile feverfew in consumptive cases. 

FEVERISH, a. troubled with, or tending to, a fever. 

FEVERISHNESS, $. a slight affection of a fever. * 

FEVEROUS, a. [fieereu. r, Fr.] troubled with, or having 
the nature of, fever; having it tendency to produce fever. 

FE'VERSHAM , a very ancient town of Kent, on a creek 
of the Medway, which is navigable for vessels of 130 tons, and 
communicates with the E. Swale. It has a large manufacture 
of gunpowder, and a considerable oyster fishery, employs a 
number of vessels in the coasting trade, and even sends some 
to Prussia, Norway, and Sweden, for fir timber and iron. 
Four boys trade alternately from this place to London, every 
week, with corn, hops, &c. It is a member of the port of 
Dover, governed by a mayor, lias a market on Wednesdays 
mid Saturdays, and a free grammar-school, founded by queen 
Elizabeth; and is 9 miles N. W. of Canterbury, and 47 E. by 
S. of London. Population 4429. 

FE UlLLAGE, fu-il-lawje, s. [Fr.] a bunch, row, or circle of 
leaves. 

FE UlLLEMORT, s. [Fr.] the colour of a faded leaf. Cor- 
ruptly pronounced and sometimes written, philemot . 

FE'uTEREU, s. a dogkeeper; perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. A cant term for a contemptible fellow. 

FEW, a . [fcawa, Sax.] not many; not great in number. 

FE'WEL, or FU'EL, s. [from feu, Fr.] materials for making 
and keeping up a fire ; as, firewood, coal. 

To FEW EL, v. a. to keep up a fire by supplying it with 
fuel ; to feed with fuel. 

FEWNESS, s. smallness, applied to number; paucity. 

To FEY, v. a, [ve.ghen, Belg.J to cleanse a ditch of mud. 

FEZ, a large country of Barbary, in # Africa, bounded on 
the W. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N. by the Mediterra- 


nean Sea; on the E. by Algiers, and a part of Bilcdulgerid ; 
and on the S. by Bilcdulgerid, Tafilet, and Morocco, it is 
about 12.5 miles in length, and 120 in breadth, divided into 
nine provinces, and forms part of the kingdom of Morocco. 
The air is temperate and wholesome, and the country is 
mountainous, particularly to the W. and S. near Mount Atlas. 
The forests abound in wild beasts, and the lions are the most 
daring and savage in Africa. The soil is fertile and populous, 
producing citrons, oranges, dates, almonds, olives, tigs, raisins, 
sugar, honey, and corn, in abundance. The inhabitants are 
numerous, and breed camels, beeves, sheep, and other cattle. 
The horses are the finest in Barbary. It is watered by 
several rivers and streams. The chief town is Fez; but 
Sallee is the principal port for the cruisers, or rovers, 
which are small, but full of men. The capital, Fez, is 160 
mill's S. S. W. of Gibraltar, and contains about 100,000 
inhabitants. 

FI AT, s. [Lat.] in Law, a short order or warrant, signed by 
a judge, for making out and allowing certain processes, late- 
rally, it signifies let it he, from the Latin Jio , and is applied to 
the commands of supreme persons. 

FIB, s. [a corruption off aldt] an untruth; a falsehood. 

To FIB, v. n. to tell lies or falsehoods; to lie. 

FI BBER, s. a person that speaks falsehoods; a liar. 

FFURK, s. [ fihra , J.at.] a small thread or string. A jihre, 
in Anatomy, is an animal thread, of which some are soft, flexi- 
ble, and a little elastic; and these are either hollow, like 
small pipes, or spungeous and full of little cells, as the ner- 
vous and fleshy fibres; others are more solid, flexible, and 
with a strong elasticity or spring, as the membranous and 
cartilaginous fibres; and a third sort arc hard and inflexi- 
ble, as the Jib ns of the bones. Some so very small as not 
to be easily perceived ; and others so big as to be plainly 
seen ; and most of them appear to be composed of still 
smaller fibres; these fibres first constitute the substance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and muscles. 

FI BRIL, s. [Jibri/lr, Fr.] a small fibre, or string, which 
being joined to others, composes one of the Jargt?r. 

Fl'BROUS, a . [Jibrcux, Fr.] consisting of small threads or 
fibres. 

FI BULA, s . Lat.] in Anatomy, the outer and lesser bone 
of the leg, much smaller than the tibia ; it lies on the out- 
side of the log ; and its upper end, which is not so high 
as the knee, receives the lateral knob of the upper end of 
the tibia into a small sinus, which it has in its inner side. 
Its lower end is received into the small sinus of the tibi» r and 
then it extends into a large process, which forms the outer 
ankle. 

FI CKLE, a. [ feol , Sax.] not of the same sentiments or 
opinions long ; inconstant ; unstable ; capricious ; irreso- 
lute. 

FFCKLENESS, s. a disposition of mind liable to frequent 
change; a state of inconstancy. Uncertainty. 

FI'CKLY, ad. in a manner liable to change ; not settled. 

FFCT1LE, a. [ficlilis, Lat.] moulded into form ; manufac- 
tured by the potter. 

FICTION, s. [fictio, Lat.] the act of forming a fable or 
story ; the thing feigned ; a figment; a falsehood, or lie. 

FFCTIOUS, a. [/ictus, Lat ] imaginary; invented. A word 
coined by Prior ; but frequently made use of in conversation, 
improperly, instead of fictitious. 

FICTITIOUS, a. [ fetitius , Lat.] false, counterfeit, oppo- 
site to genuine. Made in order to resemble, or pass for some- 
thing else ; feigned. Imaginary, opposed to real. 

FICTITIOUSLY, ad. in a false, imaginary, or chimerical 
manner; counterfeitly ; allegorically. 
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FID, s. [ fitta, Ital.] a pointed iron with which seamen un- 
twist their cords. 

FJ'DDLE, s. [ fidel , Teut.] in Music, a stringed instrument. 
Sec Violin. 

To FIDDLE, v. n. \fidlen % Teut.] to play on a violin, or 
fiddle. Figuratively, to trifle; to spend a great deal of 
time in seeming industry, without doing any thing to the 
purpose. 

F1'DDLE-FADDLE, s. [a cant word] trifling, or trifles. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE, a. trifling; making a hustle, or giving 
trouble about nothing. 

FI'DDLER, s. one who plays on the violin. 

FIDDLESTICK, s. the bow furnished with hair, which the 
musician draws over the strings of the fiddle. 

FIDDLESTRING, s. the string of a fiddle ; that which 
makes the noise. 

FIDE LITY, s. [fidcli t as, Lat.] honesty in dealing; veracity 
or truth in testimony ; faithful adherence ; loyalty. 

To FIDGK, or FIDGET, v. //. [a cant word] to move 
nimbly, hut uncouthly, or awkwardly. 

FIDU'CIAL, a. [from fiducia , Lat.] confident; without any 
degree of doubt. 

FI DIJ'C I ARY, s, [ fiducia r ins, Lat.] one that, holds any thing 
in trust. ; one who depends on faith without works. 

FIDUCIARY, a. without any degree of doubt ; confident ; 
steady. Holding, or held in trust. 

FJE. Sec Fy. 

FIEF, feef, s. [fief, Fr.] in Law, a fee, manor, or possession, 
held by some tenant of a superior. 

FIELD, s. If rid. Sax. and Teut.] ground not inha- 
bited; a space of ground which is cultivated. Figura- 
tively, the ground where a battle is fought; a battle or 
campaign. A wide extent or expanse. In Fainting, or 
Heraldry, the ground or surface on which figures or bear- 
ings are drawn. 

FI' ELDED, part . being in field of battle. 

FI'ELDFARK, s. [from field and fa ran , Sax.] a bird of 
passage, supposed to come from tbe northern couutiies. 

ETELDMARSIIAL, s. tbe commander of .ui army in the 
field ; the commander in chief, in or out of the field ; the 
highest military honour in Great Britain. 

ETKLDMOUSE, S' a mouse that burrows in banks, and 
makes her bouse with various apartments. 

FIE'LDOFFICElt, s, an officer whose command, in the 
field, extends to a whole regiment ; as, the colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, and major. 

FI'ELDPIECE, s. in Gunnery, small cannon, used only in 
battles, not in sieges. 

FIEND, feci id, s. [fend. Sax.] an enemy ; the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil ; any infernal being. 

FIERCE, a. [ferojr, Lat.] wild; savage; furious; not easily 
tamed; violent; passionate; strong. Terrible, or causing 
terror. 

FIERCELY, ad. furiously ; wildly ; outrageously ; vio- 
lently. 

FIERCENESS, $. wildness ; ferocity ; savageness ; eager- 
ness after slaughter ; quickness to attack ; outrageousness ; 
fury ; violence, with respect to passion. 

FIERIFA'CIAS, s, [Lat. you may cause it to be done] 
in Law, a. writ that lies where a person has recovered 
judgment for debts or damages, in the king’s court, 
against any one, by which the sheriff is commanded to 
levy the debt and damages on the defendant’s goods and 
chattels. 

FFEUTNESS, s. hot qualities; heat; acrimony; heat of 
temper : intellectual ardour. 

FI'EN Y, a. consisting of hot particles, or such as burn; hot 


or glaring like fire. Figuratively, vehement; ardent; active; 
passionate ; fierce ; easily provoked ; unrestrained. 

FIFE, $' [ fifre , Fr.] a shrill pipe blown like a German flute, 
used to accompany the drum in the army. 

FIFER, S' a player on the fife. 

Fl'FESHIRE , a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. 
by the frith of Tay, part of Perthshire, and the county of 
Kinross; on the E. by the German Ocean and the Frith of 
Forth ; on the S. by the Frith of Forth ; and on the W. by the 
counties of Perth, Kinross, and Clackmannan. It is about 34 
miles in length, and from 7 to 16 in breadth; and divided into 
16 parishes; containing 128,831) inhabitants. It is fertile in 
point of soil, abundant in cattle, supplies coals, iron, lime, and 
freestone ; and lias a number of flourishing manufactures. The 
whole shore, from Crail to Cuhoss, is one continued chain of 
towns and villages ; and property is remarkably well divided 
here. Cupar is the county town ; but Dunfermline is the 
largest. Elects one county member. 

FIFTEE N, a. [fifty nr, Sax.] five and ten ; thrice five. 

FIFTEENTH, a. [fyfteotha, Sax.] the fifth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fifteen. 

FIFTH, a. [Jifta, Sax.] the ordinal of five. 

FI FTHLY, mi. in the fifth place. 

FIFTIETH, a, [Jiftrotjofhu, Sax.] the ordinal of fifty. 

FI FTY, a. [Jiftiij \ Sax.] five tens. 

FIG, s. [fens, Lat. jUjo, Span] the tree* that bears figs; ihc 
fruit of the fig-tree ; when (by, a very wholesome food, nutri- 
tive and emollient, and good in the disorders of the breast and 
lungs. They are used externally by way of cataplasm, citln r 
roasted or boiled in milk, for ripening of tumors, and easing 
the pain of the piles. 

ETG-APPLE, s. a species of apple without core or hciml. 

FIGA'HY, $. a corruption of Vagary, which see. 

FIG-GNAT, s. an insect of the fly kind. 

To FIGHT, v. a. (preterit and part, passi \c fought ;f uhlan , 
Sax. | to contend with another, either with arms, sticks, or the 
fist; to endeavour by blows, or other forcible! means, to get lie* 
better of, or to conquer, an enemy ; used both of war and 
single combat. To war, or make war. 

FIGHT, s, [ fyyht , Sax.] a violent attack or struggle for 
conquest between enemies, applied both to armies and single 
persons. A battle, combat, or duel. 

FI GHTER, S' a person e ngaged in war, or single eumh.it ; 
a person fond of fighting. A duellist ; a pugilist. 

FI GHTING, part' qualified, or lit for b.ttlle. Where a 
battle is fought. 

FIG-MA'HIGOLQ, S' a plant resembling bouse Ink. 

F FOMENT, S' [ftjmentum, Lat.] a fabulous sluiy ; a nn ic 
fiction. 

ETGPECKER, *. a bird. 

FFGULATE, a. [from fhjuhts , Lat.] made of potter's < lay. 

FIGURA13LE, a. [fn ill Jiyuro, Lat.] capable of b« iiig 
moulded in a certain form, and retaining it. 

F1GIJRABIL1TY, the quality of being capable of a ceitain 
and permanent form or figure. 

FI GURAL, a. represented by delineation. Fiyural nitwit /*.?, 
are such as may, or do, represent some geometrical figuic, in 
relation to which they are always considered. 

Fl'GURATE, a. [from fgurutus, Lat.] of a certain and 
determinate form; resembling any thing of a dcteiminatii 
form. Fujnrato. counterpoint , in Music, is that win n in 
there is a mixture of discords with the concords. Fiyun tc 
descant , in Music, is that wherein discords arc concern- 
ed, as well though not so much, as concords. See Des- 
cant. 

FIGURATION, s. [kom figuratus, Lat.] determ-nation to 
a certain form ; the act of giving a certain form. 
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FI'GURATIVE, a. [ figuratif \ Fr.] in Divinity, serv- 
ing ns a type to represent something else ; typical. In 
Rhetoric, changed from the literal meaning to one more 
remote and elegant; full of rhetorical figures or embellish- 
ments. 

Fl'GURATIVELY, ad. by a figure; in a sense different 
from the literal meaning ; typically ; not literally. 

FIGURE, s . [figura, Lat.] the form of any thing as ter- 
minated by the outlines ; shape, person, or external form. 
Distinguished appearance ; eminence. A statue ; any thing 
represented by drawing or painting. Arrangement; dispo- 
sition. A character denoting a number. In Logic, the 
fgure of a syllogism , is the proper disposition of the mid- 
dle term with the parts of the question. In Astrology, the 
diagram of the aspects of the astronomical houses. In 
Divinity, some hieroglyphical or typical representation. In 
Rhetoric, any mode of speaking, by which words arc used 
in a sense different from their primary and literal meaning. 
In Grammar, a deviation from the rules of analogy or 
syntax. In Dancing, the different turnings and windings to 
be observed. 

To FIGURE, v. a, [fignro, Lat.] to form or mould into 
any particular shape ; to form a resemblance in painting, 
drawing, or statuary ; to weave in flowers, or rather resem- 
blances of natural objects ; to diversify ; to variegate ; to 
represent by types, or hieroglyphics ; to use in a sense not 
literal ; to form an idea of any thing in the mind ; to fore- 
shew by some sign or token. 

FI GURED, a. in general, is something marked with figures; 
but is chiefly applied to stuffs whereon the figures of flowers, 
&c. are cither wrought or stamped. 

FI'GWORT, s. a British herb, of which there are four 
species ; three of which blossom in August., and the fourth 
(With yellow flowers) in April and May. 

FILA'OEOUS, a. [from Jilum , Lat.] consisting or composed 
of threads. 

FILACER, or FI'LAZER, s. [from filetzarins , low Lat.] 
an officer iti the Common Pleas, so called, because he files 
those writs whereon he makes process. There are four- 
teen of them in their several divisions and counties ; they 
make out all original process, as well real as personal and 
mixed. 

FILAMENT, s, [ filament am , Lat.] a fine slender thread, 
whereof natural bodies are composed. A body long and 
slender like a thread. The same as Fibre. 

FI LBERT, s. [derived by Skinner from its long beard 
and busk, as corrupted from full beard; Johnson thinks 
it more probably took its name from Filbert or Filibert , 
the person who introduced it] a fine hazel-nut, with a thin 
shell. 

To FILCH, v. a. [of uncertain etymology] to take away the 
property of another privately ; to pilfer ; to pillage ; generally 
applied to stealing or taking away trifles. 

Fl'LCIlER, s. one who privately defrauds another of some- 
thing of small value ; a petty thief. 

FILE, s. [Jilum, Lat.] a thread. A line on which papers 
are strung, to keep them. A roll, or catalogue ; a series. A 
line of soldiers ranged behind each other. An instrument of 
steel, used to wear down protuberances, or smooth iron or 
steel, by rubbing, from fool. Sax. 

To FILE, r. a. [from Jilum, Lat.] to string upon a thread, 
or hang upon a wire. To smooth, or cut or wear away any 
roughness with a file, from fcolan , Sax. Neuterly, to march, 
like soldiers, in a line one after another. 

FI'LEC UTTER, s, one who makes files. 

FI'LRMOT, s . [corrupted from feuillemort, which see] a 
a biown or yellow brown colour, like that of dead leaves. 


FILER, s, one who uses a file in smoothing or shaping 
metals. In Law, one who offers a bill to the notice of a 
judge. 

FILIAL, a. [Jilialis, Lat.] with the affection of a son; 
bearing the character, or standing in the relation, of a 
son. 

FILIATION, $. [from filius , Lat.] the relation of a son to a 
father. 

FI LINGS, s . particles worn off by the action of a file ; 
file-dust. 

To FILL, v . a. [from Jyllan , Sax.] to pour, or put in. 
till a thing or vessel can contain no more; to store abun- 
dantly, or plenteously. To glut, or surfeit. To satisfy or 
content the appetite, wish, or desire. To Jill ou/, to pour 
liquor out of one vessel till it fills another. To Jill up, to 
make full ; to supply ; to occupy by bulk ; to engage or 
employ. 

FILL, s. as much as a thing can contain; as much as may 
satisfy or content. 

FILL AGREE', FILIGREE', or FILIGRA'NE, s. a kind 
of enrichment on gold and silver, wrought delicately, in 
the manner of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. 
The word is compounded of fil or Jilum, thread, and gra- 
num , grain. The best of this work comes from Sumatra. 
The work usually executed by young ladies in this coun- 
try, under the title of Fillagkkk, and with which tea cad- 
dies, At. are ornamented, is formed of narrow slips of 
coloured paper, gilt at the edges, and curiously rolled 
up and glued in various fanciful forms, with the gilt edges 
outwards. 

FI LLER, s. any thing that fills up room without use. One 
who is employed to fill vessels or carriages. 

FI LLET, s. [from Jilum, Lat.] a band to tie round the head, 
or any other part. The fleshy part of the thigh, applied to 
the joint of veal cut from that part of a calf. In Cookery, any 
meat rolled together and tied round. In Architecture, a little 
member which appears in ornaments and mouldings, called 
likewise a Us tel. 

To FI LLET, v. a. to bind with a fillet or bandage. In 
Architecture, to adorn with an astragal or listcl. 

To FI LLIP, v. a. [of uncertain etymology] to strike with 
the nail by a sudden jerk or motion o( the finger. 

FI LLIP, s. a jerk of the finger let. go from the thumb; a 
blow given with the nail by a jerk of the finger. 

FITLY, s. [ffilog, Brit.] a young horse or marc. A young 
mare : opposed to a colt or horse. A wanton girl. 

FILM, s. [fglm. Sax.] a thin skin or membrane. 

To FILM, v. a. to cover with a skin or pellicle. 

Fl'LMY, a. consisting of membranes, skins, or pellicles. 

To FITTER, v. a. [ filtro , low Lat.] to clarify or purify 

liquors by means of threads; to strain through paper, flan- 
nel, &c. 

FI LTER, s. [Jjltrum, Lat.] a twist of thread, one end of 
which is dipped in some fluid to be cleared, and the other 
hangs down on the outside of the vessel, the liquor by that 
means dripping from it. Figuratively, a strainer, or any thing 
used to clear liquors by percolation. 

FILTH, s, [ filth , Sax.] dirt, or any thing which fouls, 
or makes a thing foul; any thing which pollutes the 
soul. 

FI LTHILY, ad. in such a manner as to render a thing nasty, 
or to pollute the mind ; foully ; grossly. 

FILTHINESS, s . dirtiness; any thing soiled or daubed; 
foulness ; nastiness ; corruption ; pollution. 

FITTI1Y, a. foul, nasty, or dirty. Gross, or polluted, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

To FILTRATE, v . a. [See Filter] to pass, or strain 
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liquor through a cloth, linen bag, brown paper, &c. to clear it 
from dregs; to percolate; to filter. 

FILTRATION, s. the art of making liquor fine and clear 
by straining; the act of filtering; percolation. 

FI'MBLE HEMP, s. light summer hemp which bears no 
seed ; corrupted from female hemp. 

FIN, *• (fin, Sax.] the wing or limb of a fish, by which he 
balances his body ; it consists of a membrane supported by 
rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossicles. 

FINABLE, a. that admits a fine ; that deserves a fine. 

FINAL, a. [finalis, Lat.] ultimate ; last, or that has nothing 
beyond it; at the end; conclusive; decisive; complete ; mor- 
tal ; destructive. Final cause, is the end for which any thing 
is done. 

FI'NALLY, ad, lastly; ultimately ; to conclude ; perfectly; 
completely ; decisively ; or without recovery. 

FINANCE, s . £Fr. most frequently used in the plural, and 
then pronounced ftnansez] the amount of the taxes of a go- 
vernment, or of the profits or income of a private person. 

FINANCfER, $. [financier, Fr.] one who collects or farms 
the taxes or public revenue ; one who understands the theory 
of public taxation. 

FTNARY, s. in iron works, the second forge at the mills. 

FINCH, s. [fine. Sax.] a small singing-bird, of which 
we have three species, viz. the gold-finch, chuf-finch, and 
bulUfinch. 

To FIND, v. a. [prctcr. I have found, part. pret. found; 
fiaden , Sax.] to discover any thing lost, mislaid, or out of 
sight before, by means of searching. To discover what is 
hidden. To meet with ; to fall upon. To know by expe- 
rience. To discover a tiling by study. To hit on by chance. 
To remark ; to observe. To reach ; to attain. To settle or 
fix one’s own opinion. To determine by judicial verdict. To 
supply ; to furnish. In Law, to approve; as, “ to find a bill.” 
To find himself, means to fare with regard to ease or pain, 
health or sickness. To find out, to solve a difficulty ; to in- 
vent; to obtain the knowledge of. 

FrNDKIl, s. a person who discovers something lost, mis- 
laid, or not in sight. 

FI'NDY, a. [Jindiy, Sax.] weighty ; plump; solid. 

FINE, a. [fin, Fr.] made of very slender threads, applied 
to linens or cloth, and opposed to coarse. Subtile, thin, 
tenuous. Refined or pure from dross, applied to metals. 
Clear and free from sediments or foulness, applied to liquors. 
Refined, too subtile, or too high, applied to sentiments. 
Keen; thin; smoothly sharp. Nice; exquisite; delicate. 
Elegant, applied to style or expression in composition. Hand- 
some and majestic, applied to personal charms. Taper, slen- 
der, applied to shape. Accomplished ; elegant of manners. 
Artful; dexterous; sly; fraudulent. Splendid, showy, ap- 
plied to dress. Ironically, used as an expression of something 
rather spurious than real, or rather deserving contempt than 
approbation ; as, “ A fine exchange for liberty !" Philips . 

FINE, s. [fiin, Cimbr.] in Law, an agreement made before 
justices, and entered upon record, for the settling or assuring 
of lands or tenements, in order to cut off all controversies, to 
secure the title a person has in his estate against all others, 
or to cut off entails, so that lands may with the greater cer- 
tainty be conveyed either in fee-tail for life, or years ; a sum 
of money paid and advanced for the income of lands ; a cer- 
tain sum paid to excuse a person from the discharge of an 
office ; a sum of money, or forfeit, paid as an amends, or by 
way of punishment, for an offence. 

In FINE, ad. [en fin , Fr.] to conclude; in conclusion. 

To FINE, v. a. to refine, or purify; to make a person pay 
money as a punishment. Neuterly, to pay a sum of money to 
be excused from serving an office. 


To FI'NEDRAW, v. a* to sew up a rent, or one piece of 
cloth to another, so as the seam shall not be visible. 

FfNEDRAWER, s. one whose business is to sew up the 
rents of cloth. 

FfNELESS, a. unlimited; unbounded; endless. 

FfNELY, ad. with elegance of thought and expression, 
applied to the style of an author. Subtly ; artfully. With a 
thin edge or point. Splendidly, richly, gaily, applied to dress. 
In very small particles, subtiily, applied to powder. Used 
ironically, it means wretchedly. 

Ff NENESS, s. show, splendour, or gaiety, applied to dress. 
Subtlety; ingenuity; artfulness. Freedom from dross, or 

impure mixtures ; purity. Smoothness; not coarseness. 

FI NER, s. one that purifies metals. 

FI'NER, a . the comparative degree of fine, made by adding 
r or er to the positive, after the manner of the Saxons. 

FI'NERY, s. gaiety of dress. In the iron works, one of the 
two forges at which the sow or pig iron is hammered. 

FINESPO'KEN, a. affecting the use of fine phrases in or- 
dinary conversation : used ironically. 

FINE'SSE, fi-ness, s. [Fr.] a sly, artful stratagem ; artifice. 
Johnson observes that this word is unnecessary, though creep- 
ing into our language. 

FI'N-FOOTED, a. [from fin and foot ] palmipedous ; having 
feet with membranes between the toes. 

FfNGER, s. [finger, Sax.] one of the five members at the 
extreme part of the hand, by which we catch and hold any 
thing. A small measure of extension. Figuratively, the hand ; 
the instrument of work ; manufacture ; art. 

To FfNGER, v. a. to touch lightly; to toy with. Figura- 
tively, to take by stealth. In Music, to touch or sound an in- 
strument. 

FI NGERBOARD, s . the board at the neck of a violin or 
guitar, where the fingers operate on the strings. 

Ff NGERSTONE, s . a fossil resembling an arrow. 

FfNICAL, a. [from fine] nice; foppish ; too much affecting 
elegance of dress and behaviour. 

FfNICALLY, ad. foppishly ; superfluously nice. 

Ff NICALNESS, s. too great an affectation of niceness and 
elegance ; superfluous nicety ; foppery. 

To Fl'NISH, v. a. [finio, Lat.] to cease from working ; to 
accomplish, perfect, or complete an undertaking; to polish, or 
bring to the utmost perfection; to put an end to. 

Fl'NISH ER, s. a performer; an accomplishes ; one who 
puts an end to, or completes an undertaking. 

FINIS TE ' RRE, a department of France, being the most 
westerly part of that country, and part of the ancient province 
of Bretagne. It is bounded on the E. by (he departments of 
the N. coast and Morbihan, and on the S. W. and S. by the 
sea. Quimper is the chief town 

FfNITE, a. [finitus, Lat.] that is limited with respect to 
bulk or other qualities or perfections ; bounded. 

FI'NITELESS, a. without bounds; unlimited. 

FfNITELY, ad. within certain limits. 

Fl'NITENESS, s. limitation. 

FI' N IT UDE, s . a confinement within certain limits and de- 
grees ; limitation. 

FINLAND, a province of Russia, and formerly one of the 
five general divisions of Sweden ; bounded on the W. by the 
Gulf of Bothnia; on the E. by Wiborg ; on the S. by the Gulf 
of Finland and Ingria; and on the N. by Swedish Lapland. 
It has a great many lakes and marshes, and yet produces a 
good deal of corn, and pastures which feed numbers of cattle. 
It is 4.50 miles long and 300 broad, and comprehends the pro- 
vinces of Finland Proper, Wasa, East Botlura, Tavastland, 
Nyland, and Savola. Abo is the capital of Finland Proper ; 
as Helsingfors is of the province. The greatest part of this 
5 C 
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province was first conquered by, and then ceded to, Russia, fn 
1809. The Gulf of Finland is 22 5 miles in length. 

Fl'NLlKE, a. formed in imitation of fins. 

FI'NNED, a. having fins; having broad edges spreading 
out on either side. 

Fl'NNY, a . furnished with, or having fins. 

FINO'CIIIO, $. a species of fennel. 

Fl'NTOED, a. palmipedous; having a membrane between 
the toes. 

FI'PPLE, s. [from fibula , Lat.] a stopple, or stopper. 

FIR, s. [ fyrr , Dan.] the tree of which deal boards are 
made ; the timber of the tree. 

FIRE, s . [ fyr , Sax.] among the ancient Philosophers, one 
of the elements, created with a power of heating, burning, and 
destroying. Among modems, the effect of a rapid internal 
motion of the particles of a body, by which their cohesion is 
destroyed ; or, in other words, whatever heats, warms, lique- 
fies, or burns. Figuratively, a conflagration, or burning, 
whereby houses, &c. are destroyed. Flame, lustre, or bright- 
ness. Heat of temper or passion; liveliness of imagination ; 
vigour of mind or fancy ; the passion of love. Eruption, as 
St. Anthony's fire . To set on fire , is to kindle, or wrap in 
flames. Wildfire , is a kind of artificial or fictitious fire, which 
burns even under water, with greater force and violence than 
out of it, and is only extinguished by vinegar mixed with sand 
and urfhe, or by covering it with hides. It is composed of 
sulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen. 

To FIRE, v. a. to burn or destroy, by fire. Neuterly, to 
burn ; to take fire. Figuratively, to be inflamed with passion. 
In War, to discharge a gun or any firearms. 

FI REARMS, s. those which are charged with powder and 
ball ; guns. 

FFKEBALl, s. a ball filled with combustibles, bursting 
where it is thrown, and used in war ; a grenado. 

FIREBRAND, s. a piece of wood kindled, or burning. 
Figuratively, a public incendiary ; or one who causes factions 
or commotions in a state. 

FT RECROSS, 5. a signal formerly used in Scotland for the 
nation to take up arms ; the ends were burnt black, and in 
some parts it was smeared with blood. It was carried or sent 
from place to place ; and if any one refused to receive it and 
send it forward, he was shot dead by the party presenting it. 

FTRELOCK, s. that part of a gun which holds the prime, 
and by means of a trigger sets fire to it. Figuratively, a gun 
discharged with a flint and steel, in contradistinction to a 
matchlock, which was fired by a match. 

Fl'REMAN, s, one employed in extinguishing burning 
houses. 

FI'RENEW, a . perfectly new, alluding to those metals 
which are forged or melted by means of fire. 

FIREPAN, s. a pan of metal used in holding fire; a shovel; 
that part of a gun which holds the prime. 

FIRESHIP, s . a ship or vessel filled with combustibles, 
and let to drive in an engagement among the fleet of an 
enemy, to set it on fire. 

FIKESIIOVEL, s an instrument with which coals are 
thrown on fires. 

FI’RESIDE, s. the hearth, chimney, or place near a grate 
or fire-stove. Figuratively, a family. 

H'RESTONE.#. in Natural History, the pyrites , a fossil 
compounded of vitriol, sulphur, and earth. That used in 
medicine is of a greenish colour, of a shapeless form, found 
in our clay- pits, and produces the green vitriol. It derives 
its name firestone , or pyrites , from giving fire, on being struck 
against a steel, more easily and freely than a flint: all the 
sparks of it burn longer, and grow larger as they fall,* the 
inflammable mutter struck from the stone burning itself out 


before the spark is extinguished. Likewise a kind of Ryegate 
stone, so called from the place whence it comes, used for fire • 
hearths, ovens, and stoves. 

FI'REWOOD, s . wood to burn; fuel. 

FI'REWORK, $. a preparation of gunpowder, sulphur, and 
other inflammable substances, used on public rejoicings, or 
other occasions ; a pyrotechnical exhibition. 

FI'RING, s. combustibles made use of to kindle and supply 
fires with ; the act of discharging fire-arms. 

To FIRK, v. a . [ferio, Lat.] to whip; to beat; to chastise 
by way of punishment. To drive. 

FI'RKIN, $. [from feower , Sax. and £in] a measure contain- 
ing the fourth part of a barrel. The firkin of ale, soap, and 
butter, contains eight gallons ; that of beer nine. 

FIRM, a. [firmus, Lat.] strong; hard; solid. Not easily 
pierced, shaken, or moved; stedfast, or fixed. 

FIRM, s. a mercantile term for the name under which a 
partnership carries on business. A written declaration. 

To FIRM, v. a. [fir mo, Lat.] to fix ; settle ; or establish. 

FI'RMAMENT, s . [finnamentum, Lat.] the sky ; the 
heavens. 

FIKMAME'NTAL, a. celestial, or belonging to the sky. 

FLU MAN, s. [ fir maun , Arab.] a passport or permit granted 
by Asiatic potentates to foreign vessels, to trade within their 
territories. 

1TRMLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be easily moved 
or penetrated; steadily; impenetrably; strongly. 

FIRMNESS, s. stability; compactness; solidity; dura- 
bility ; certainty ; soundness. Constancy ; resolution. 

FIRST, a. [first, Sax.] the ordinal of one; that which is 
in order before any other; earliest in time, opposed to last; 
foremost in place; highest in dignity; great, excellent. 

FIRST, ad. in the first place; earliest; before any thing 
else. Following at, beginning of existence, action, &c. 

FIRST-BO'RN, s. the first by the order of nativity; eldest. 

F HIST- FRUITS, s. [not used in the singular] that which is 
first produced by any vegetable, or which is soonest ripe in the 
season ; the first profits, or first year’s income of a benefice ; 
the earliest effect of any thing. 

Fl'RSTLING, s. the first produce or offspring of animals. 
Figuratively, the first thing done or performed. 

Fl'RSTRATE, a. pre-eminent; as “a man of firstrate 
abilities a term borrowed from a ship of the first rate , or size. 

FISC, s. public treasury. Burke. 

FISCAL, ,s. [from fiscus y Lat.] a treasurer; public re- 
venue ; exchequer. 

FFSGARD , Fishguard , or Fishkard , a sea-port of Pem- 
brokeshire, with a market on Thursdays, and a good pier, with 
every convenience for ship-building. Besides a traffic in corn 
and butter, it carries on a considerable trade in herrings ; this 
town, with Newport, curing above 1000 barrels annually. It 
is situated on a steep cliff, at the influx of the river Gwaine, 
which here forms a spacious bay, where vessels may lie safely 
in five or six fathoms water, 16 miles N. E. of St. David’s, and 
257 W. by N. of Loudon. Population 1997. 

FISH, s. [ fishes , plural ; but fish, is generally used in con- 
versation; fisc , Sax.] in Natural History, a class of animals 
which have no feet, but always fins ; aud tlifcir body is either 
altogether naked, or only covered with scales. In Heraldry, 
emblems of silence and watchfulness. 

To FISH, v. n. to be employed in catching fish. Figura- 
tively, to endeavour to discover any secret by subtlety. 

FFSHER, s. one employed in catching fish. 

FI SHERMAN, s. one who gets his livelihood by catching 
fish. 

FFSIIER Y, s. the action or business of catching fish ; the 
place where fish abound, and are generally sought for. 
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FI'SH-HOOK, $. a hook to catch fishes. 

To FI'SHIFY, v. a. to turn to fish. A cant Word. 

FI'SHING, s. conveniency or act of taking fish. 

FI'SllKETTLE, s. a caldron made long for fish to be boiled 
in without bending them. 

FISHMONGER, s. a dealer in fish. 

FI'SHPOND, $. a small pool for fish. 

FfSH WOMAN, s. a woman who sells fish. 

FI SHY, o. consisting or having the qualities of fish ; tasting 
like fish. Inhabited by fish. 

FI'SSILE, a . [jissilis, Lat.] that may be cleft. 

FISSI'LITY, s. the quality of being fit to be cloven. 

FISSURE, s. [jissura, Lat.] a cleft; a narrow chasm. 

To FISSURE, v . a. to cleave; to make a cleft. 

FIST, s . f fyst, Sax.] the hand clenched with the thumb or 
fingers doubled over each other, in order to give a blow, or 
bold a thing fast. 

To FIST, r. a. to strike or gripe with tbe fist. 

FI STICUFFS, s. [not used in the singular] battle or blows 
with the fist. Figuratively, the action of fighting. 

FI'STINliT, s. a pislacio nut. 

FI'S TUI. A, s. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep, winding, callous, 
cavernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, opening into a spa- 
cious bottom, and generally yielding a sharp and virulent 
matter. Fistula in a no, is a fistula formed in the fundament. 
Fistula lachrymnlis , a disorder of the canals leading from the 
eve to the nose. 

FFSTULAR, «. [jistithtris, Lat.] hollow like a pipe. 

FISTULOUS, a. having the nature of, or resembling, a 
fistula. 

FIT, s. [from riit, Ficm.j in Medicine, an access or pa- 
roxysm of a disorder. Any short return after cessation or 
intermission. Any violent affection of the mind. Used vul- 
gaily lor the hysterics in women : the convulsions in children; 
the epilepsy in men, or that state wherein all the animal 
functions seem cm a sudden suspended, and the person is for 
a short time like one who is dead. 

FIT, a. [ fyht , Sax.] qualified ; proper or suited to any pur- 
pose, with for before a noun, and to before a verb. Right, or 
the duty of a person ; convenient; meet.; proper. 

To FIT, v . a . [i»i7/cw, Firm.] to make one thing suit ano- 
ther ; to match ; to adapt; to suit; to equip; to make pro- 
per for the reception of a person. 

FITCII, &'• [a corruption of vetch] a small kind of wild pea. 

FITCH AT, or FITCHEW, ». [/owe, Belg.] a stinking 
animal of a small size, which robs warrens or hen-roosts ; a 
polecat. 

FITCH EE', a. [jichc, Fr.] in Heraldry, sharp-pointed, ge- 
nerally applied to a cross. 

FITCHES, s. a sort, of pulse, more generally known by the 
name of chick-pea. They are cultivated cither for feuding 
cattle or improving land. 

FITFUL, a. subject to fits, fuintings, paroxysms, varied by 
intermissions. 

FITLY, ad. properly; reasonably; commodimisly. 

FITNESS, s. reasonableness; justness; suitableness. 

FITTER, s. the person who renders a thing proper and 
suitable to any partieular design or purpose. A small piece, 
from fetta, Ital .fetzen, Teut. as, 44 to cut into jitters' 9 

F1TZ, s. a Norman word for son ; as Fitzroy is the son of a 
king. It is commonly used of illegitimate children. 

FIVE, a . [ jij \ Sax.] four and one. 

FI'VEFOLD, a. composed of five; having five distinctions. 

FFVELEAVED Grass, s. cinquefoil; a species of clover. 

FIVES, s. a kind of play, consisting of striking a ball, &c. a 
particular height against a wall, the person who misses a stroke 
losing one each time he misses. In Farriery, a disease in horses. 


To FIX, v . a. [from flxus , Lat.] to fasten a thing so as u 
shall not be easily shaken or moved; to establish without 
changing ; to direct without variation ; to make any thing of a 
volatile nature capable of bearing fire without evaporating, or 
the hammer without breaking or Hying. Neuterly, to settle 
the opinion, or determine the resolution; to rest; to cease 
from wandering. To lose volatility. 

FIXATION, s. [Fr.] a disposition of mind not given to 
change ; stability ; steadiness ; firmness ; residence in a cer- 
tain place ; confinement. In Chemistry, the act of reducing a 
volatile and fluid substance to a hard one. 

FI'XED, part . not moved. Fixed stars , in Astronomy, 
such as do not move in orbits. Fixed , or Jixablc air , an in- 
visible or permanently elastic fluid, superior in gravity to the 
common atmospherical air, and most other aerial fluids, ex- 
tremely destructive to animal life; produced in great quan- 
tities, naturally from combustible bodies, and artificially by 
many chemical processes. It is also called aerial acid , crcta - 
cious acid , carbonic acid , and mephitic gas . 

FI'XEDLY, ad. certainly; firmly; invariably. 

FI'XED NESS, s. stability, firmness, resolution, or a dis- 
position of mind not given to change ; a power to remain in 
fire unconsumed, or to bear the bummer without flying. 

FJXI'DITY, or FI'XITY, s. [Jixitc, Fr.] a strung cohesion 
of parts, opposed to volatility. 

FI XTURE, s. [a corruption of jixurc,] a piece of furniture 
fixed to the premises; any thing fixed. 

Fl'XURE, s. a position. A strong pressure. Firmness, or 
statu of fixedness. 

Fl'ZGIG, s. a kind of dart or harpoon to strike fish with. 
A kind of firework, now called a squib, or serjunt. 

To FIZZ, or FIZZLE, v. n. [ Jisa , Is!, and Goth.] to m.tko a 
kind of hiss. 

FLABBY, a. wanting firmness ; soft; easily shaking and 
yielding* to the touch. 

FLA'CCID, flax-id, [jlaccidus, Lat.] weak; limber; lax; 
wanting stiffness or tension. 

FLACCl'DITY, s . want of stillness ; laxity; limbcr- 
ncss. 

To FLAG, v. n. [flagghcren, Belg.] to hang down limber, 
or without stiffness. Figuratively, to grow faint, spiritless, or 
dejected; to lose vigour, or grow feeble. Actively, to let fall, 
or suffer to drop. To lay with broad stone; Burn Jlng , a 
species of stone. 

FLAG, s. a water plant, with a broad-bluded leaf, hcaiing 
yellow flowers, so called from its motion wlu-n agitated with 
the wind. Also, a general name for colours, standards, ban- 
ners, ancients, ensigns, <Vc. which are freqm ntly confounded 
with each other. Flag is now particularly used at sea, for the 
colour borne on the top of the mast of a vessel, to notify the 
quality of the commander, of what nation it is, and whether it. 
be equipped for war or trade. To louwr or strike the jlng, is 
to pull it down upon the cap, or to take it in, out of respect or 
submission to those that arc their superiors. In an engage- 
ment, it is a sign of yielding. 7b hang out the while flag , is 
to ask quarters; the red flag is a sign of defiance anti battle. 
A species of broad stone used for pavements, from Jim he , 
old Fr. 

FLA'GELET, s. \ flageolet, Fr.] a small kind of flute. 

FLA'GELLANTES, in Church History, certain enthusiasts 
in the 13th century, who maintained thi t there was no remis- 
sion of sins without Flagellation , or whipping. Accordingly, 
they walked in procession, preceded by priests carrying the 
cross, and publicly lashed themselves till the blood dropped 
from their naked backs. 

FLAGELLATION, s . [ flageUatio , Lat.] the act of whipping 
or striking with a scourge. 
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FLA'GGINESS, s . the state of a thing which hang* 01 
droops for want of stiffness. Laxity ; limbemess. 

FLA'GGY, weak; lax; limber; drooping for want of 
tension, or stiffness; insipid; weak in taste. 

FLAGITIOUS, fla-ji-shious, a . [flayitiosus, Lat.] commit- 
ted with deliberation and obstinate wickedness, applied to 
things. Obstinately, and excessively wicked and villanous; 
atrocious, applied to persons. 

FLAGITIOUS NESS, s. obstinate and wilful villany or 
wickedness ; atrocity - 

FLAG-O FFICK&, s. the commander of a squadron. 

FLA GON, s. [Jflaccctl, 13rit.] a large drinking-pot with a 
narrow mouth 

FLAG RANGE, s. [old Fr.] notoriousnesg ; glaring offence. 

FLAGRANCY, s. [flagrantia, Lat.] a burning, flaming, 
glittering or heat ; ardour of affection ; notoriety of a crime. 

FLAGRANT, a. [ flag r a ns, Lat.] ardent; burning; hot; 
vehement; eager; glowing; flushed; red; inflamed. Noto- 
rious, or universally known, applied to crimes. 

FLAG It A TION, s. [ flciyro , Lat,] burning. 

FLAG-SHIP, s. a ship which carries the officer who com- 
mands a fleet. 

FLAG-STAFF, s. the staff on which a flag is fixed. 

FLAIL, s. [Jlaiel, old Fr.] an instrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the car. 

FLAKE, s. [from floccus , Lat.] any thing which appears 
loosely held together like a flock of wool ; any thing which 
breaks in thin pieces or laminue ; a layer or stratum 

To FLAKE, v. a . to form in flakes, or thin pieces loosely 
joined together. Neuterly, to separate in laminae. 

FLA'KY, s. breaking in small pieces, like scales; lying in 
.ayers or strata; consisting of laminae. 

FLAM, s. [a cant word of uncertain etymology] a lie, or 
false report ; a mere deceit, or illusory pretext; a sham. 

To FLAM, v . a. to deceive with a feigned story. 

FLAMBEAU, flain-bo, s. [Fr.] a kind of large taper, made 
of hempen wicks, covered with bees-wax, to give a large light 
m the night ; a torch. 

FLA' M BOROUGH-HEAD, a remarkable promontory of 
Yorkshire, the white cliffs of which are seen at a considerable 
distance at sea, and serve for a direction to mariners. Mul- 
titudes of sea-fowls nestle here among the rocks. The lower 
parts contain vast caverns, and on the summit is a lighthouse. 
5 miles E. N.E. of Bridlington. I .at. 5*1. 8. N. Ion. 0. 11. E. 

FLAME, s . [ flamma, Lat.] a fume, vapour, or exhalation, 
heated so as to admit light, or shine. Figuratively, fire ; 
brightness of imagination or fancy ; the passion or object of 
love. Flame colour , a bright yellow colour. 

To FLAME, v . 9i. to burn so as to emit a shining or bright 
light; to shine like flame; to be in an excess of passion. 

FLA'MEN, s, [Lat.] a priest among the ancient Romans, 
who officiated in solemn offices, offered up sacrifices, &c. 

FLAMMABLLITY, s. [from Jlamma , Lat.] the quality of 
admitting to be set on fire so as to blaze. 

FLAMMA'TION, s. {Jlammatio , Lat.] the act of setting on 
flame. 

FLAMMEOUS, a. [ jlammcus , Lat.] consisting of, or re- 
sembling, flame. 

FLAMMl'FEROIJS, a. [Jlammifcr, Lat.] bringing flame. 

FLA' MING, s. the act of bursting out in flames. Ad- 
ject ively, showy. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS, a. S Jlamma and vomo , Lat.] vomiting 
out flame. 

FLAMY, a. burning so as to emit flames or brightness; 
inflamed ; having the nature of flame. Flame coloured. 

FLANDERS , a country of the Netherlands, about 60 
miles long, and 50 broad, is bounded on the W. by the 


German Ocean and France; on the N. by the Scheldt; on 
the E. by Brabant ; and on the S. by Hainault. It is a cham- 
paign country, uncommonly fertile in grain and pastures, and 
very populous. The air is wholesome. The Flemings were 
formerly the principal manufacturers and merchants of Europe, 
and from them the English learned the art of weaving. Their 
table-linens, lace, and tapestry, are yet thought to be superior 
to all others. It was formerly divided into Dutch, Austrian, 
and French Flanders: the latter is now comprehended in the 
French department of the North ; the other two form a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Belgium. Ghent is the capital. 

FLANK, s. [ flanc , Fr.] that part of an animal below the 
loins. The side of an army or fleet. In Fortification, that 
part of a bastion which reaches from the curtain to the face. 

To FLANK, v. a. to attack the side of a battalion or fleet; 
to be placed so as to overlook or command the side of a 
bastion, fleet, pass, or place. To secure on the side. 

FLANKER, s. a fortification jutting out so as to command 
the side of a body marching to an assault. 

To FLANKER, v. a. [Jlanquer, Fr.] to defend by lateral 
fortifications. To attack sideways. 

FLANNEL, s. [gwlaven, Brit.] a kind of slight, loose, 
woollen stuff, nappy and very warm. 

FLAP, s. [lappe, Sax.] any thing which hangs down broad 
and loose; the motion of any thing broad and loose, or moving 
on hinges; a blow given by the palm of the hand, &c. In 
Farriery, a disease in horses, wherein the lips swell on both 
sides their mouths, and are covered with blisters like the white 
of an egg. Fly-flap , a piece of leather fastened to the end of 
a stick, used to kill flies with. 

To FLAP, v. a. to beat with the palm of the hand, or some 
broad thin substance which hangs loose ; to move with a noise 
made by any thing broad. Neuterly, to ply the wings up and 
down with a noise ; to fall with flaps. 

FLAPDRAGON, SLATDRAGON, or SNAPDRAGON, 
s. a play in which raisins are snatched out of burning brandy, 
and extinguished by closing the mouth upon them. The thing 
eaten at flapdragon. 

FLAP-EARED, a. having loose and broad cars. 

To FLARE, v. n. [Johnson imagines it to be a corruption of 
glare] to glitter, or flutter with ostentatious and splendid show; 
to glitter offensively. To be overpowered with, or be in, too 
much light. To waste away lavishly, applied to the consuming 
of a candle or taper. 

FLASH, s. [from ^\o£, Gr. according to Minshew] a sudden, 
quick, transitory, or short blaze, or burst of light ; a sudden 
blaze or burst of wit ; a short transient slate. 

To FLASH, v. n. to glitter, or shine with a quick and tran- 
sient flame or light ; to burst out into any irregularity or vio- 
lence. To break out into wit, or merriment. 

FLASHER, s. a man of more appearance of wit than reality. 
A rower ; a Jlashcr or dasher of water. 

FLASHILY, ad . in an ostentatious or showy manner. 

FLASHY, a. empty; vain; ostentatious; showy. 

FLASK, s. [Jlasque, Fr.] a thin bottle, with a long narrow 
neck, generally covered with wicker or withes ; a small horn 
to carry gunpowder in. The bed in the carriage of a piece 
of ordnance. A narrow and deep wicker basket. 

FLASKET, s. [a diminutive of jlask] a wicker basket, in 
which clothes arc generally put after washing. 

FLAT, a. [ plat, Fr.] horizontal, or level ; without any slope. 
Smooth, applied to surface. Level with the ground. Lying 
along, or prostrate. Thin and broad, or more broad than thick. 
In Painting, without relief, or swelling of the figures. Insipid, 
or unsavoury. Dull ; without spirit ; frigid, applied to writ- 
ings. Depressed ; dejected. Tasteless, or affording no plea- 
sure. Downright; plain. 
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FLAT, s. an even, level, smooth, and extended plain; a 
shallow ; the brd&rl part or side of a weapon. Depression ; 
sinking, applied to thought or language. A surface without 
relief, protuberances, or prominences. In Music, a particular 
mark, implying that the note which it stands against is to be 
played or sung half a note lower than it would be, if the mark 
of the flat were not there. 

To FLAT, v . a. to make broad, smooth, and level. To 
make tasteless, or vapid, applied to liquor. To make insipid, 
unpleasant, and disagreeable. To deprive of its vigour, spirit, 
or pleasure, applied to thought or language. Neuterly, to 
grow smooth or flat, opposed to swell. To obstruct ; or deprive 
of ardour, spirit, or zeal. 

FLATLY, ad. horizontally, or without sloping, applied to 
situation. Smoothly, or without prominences or elevation, 
applied to surface. Without spirit ; dully ; frigidly. Plainly; 
in a downright manner ; peremptorily. 

FLATNESS, s. evenness; without sloping, applied to situa- 
tion. Smoothness, without prominences, applied to surface. 
Deadness, or want of strength and taste, applied to liquors or 
foods. Dejection, or languor, applied to the mind. Want of 
force, vigour, or spirit; dulness ; frigidity, applied to sentiments 
or writings. The contrary of shrillness, or acuteness, applied 
to sound. 

To FLATTEN, v. a. [flttiir, Fr.] to beat down, or remove 
any prominences or protuberances in a surface; to make 
smooth ; to beat level with the ground ; to make tasteless, or 
spiritless ; to deject; to dispirit. Neuterly, to grow even or 
level ; to grow dull and insipid. 

FLATTER, a. the comparative degree of flat, formed after 
the manner of the Saxons, hy adding er to the positive. 

FLATTER, s. the person or instrument by which any une- 
qual surface is made plain and level. 

To FLATTER, v. a. {/later, Fr.] to compliment with false 
praises ; to please or soothe. To excite; false hopes. 

FLATTERER, s. a person who endeavours to gain the 
favour of another by praising him for virtues he has not, by 
applauding his vices, and by servile and mean compliances 
with all his humours ; a whcedler ; a fawner. 

FLATTERY, s. a servile and fawning behaviour, attended 
with servile compliances and obsequiousness, in order to gain 
a person’s favour ; adulation. 

FLATTIS1I, a. approaching to flatness. 

FLATULENCE, or FLATULENCY, $. windiness; fulness 
of wind ; a swelling or uneasy sensation, occasioned by wind 
lodged in the intestines. Figuratively, emptiness; vanity; 
airiness ; want of solidity, applied to sentiments. 

FLATULENT, a. [fl atulentus, Lat.] swelling with air; 
windy. Flatulent tumors , in Medicine, are such as easily yield 
to the touch, and readily return, by elasticity, to their first form. 
Figuratively, empty ; vain ; tumid ; swelling. 

FLATUO'SITY, s. [from flatus, Lat.] windiness ; a swelling 
occasioned by an expansion or rarefaction of air included in 
any part of the body ; fulness of air. 

FLATUOUS, a/abounding with included air or wind. 

FLATUS, s. [Lat.] a breath ; a puff. In Medicine, wind 
gathered or included in any part of the body, generally caused 
by indigestion, and a gross internal perspiration. 

FLATWISE, a. with the broad or flat part downwards. 

To FLAUNT, v. n. to make an ostentatious, vain, or 
fluttering show in dress. Figuratively, to behave with 
pride. 

FLAUNT, s. any thing loose and airy. A brag. 

FLAVOUR, s. a relish, or a power of exciting an 
agreeable sensation on the organs of taste. Figuratively, 
sweetness, or agreeable and fragrant odour, applied to the 
smell. 


FLAVOUROUS, o. agreeable to the taste ; fragrant ; odo- 
rous ; or pleasing to the smell. 

FLAW, s. [ floh , Sax.] a crack, breach, fault, or defect. 

To FLAW, v . a. to break ; to crack. 

FLAWLESS, a. without crack or defect. 

FLAWN, s. [ flena , Sax.] a sort of custard ; a sort of pud- 
ding or pic baked in a dish ; a cheesecake. 

To FLAWTER, v. a. to scrape or pare a skin. 

FLAWY, a. full of cracks, flaws, or defects. 

FLAX, $. [ fleax , Sax.] the fibrous plant of which thread is 
made ; the fibres of the plant prepared for spinning. 

FLA'X DRESSER, s. lie that prepares flax for the spinner. 

FLAXEN, a. made of flax; fair, long, flowing; resemblmj: 
flax in colour and fineness. 

To FLAY, v. a. [ vlacn , Belg.] to strip off the skin; to take 
off the pellicle, membrane, or skin which covers any thing. 

FLAYER, s. he that strips off the skin. 

FLEA, s. [Sax.] in Natural History, a small brown insect, 
remarkable for its agility in leaping, which sucks the blood of 
human creatures, and other large animals. 

To FLEA, v. a. to cleanse or free from fleas. 

FLE'ABANE, s. an herb with compound flowers, of which 
there are two kinds, viz. the Canada and blue, the former 
being found among rubbish, and the latter in dry pastures. 

FLEABITE, s. the red mark caused by a flea. Figura- 
tively, a small or trifling hurt. 

FLEABITTEN, a. stung or bitten by fleas. Mean. 

FLEAK, s. [from floccus , Lat. See Flake] a small thread, 
lock, or twist. A grate, hurdle, or any thing made of parts 
laid transverse, as a bacon-rack ; from fleke, Isl. 

FLEAM, s. a small instrument of pure steel, used in bleed- 
ing cattle, by placing it on the vein, and driving it in with a 
blow. 

FLE'AWORT, s. an herb, with compound flowers, of which 
there arc two kinds, the marsh and the mountain ; the former 
bearing flowers in the broad topped spikes, and the latter in 
rundles. 

To FLECK, v. a. [from fleck , Teut.] to spot ; to dapple ; to 
stripe ; to mark with a different colour ; to variegate. 

To FLECKER, v. a. [See Fleck] to spot; to streak or 
mark with different colours, or with red whelks. 

FLED, the pretcr. and participle of Flee, to run aw r ay ; not 
properly used for that of Fly, to make use of wings. 

FLEDGE, a. [ flederen , to fly, Belg.] full-feathered ; able to 
fly ; qualified to leave the nest. 

To FLEDGE, v. a. [flederen, Belg.] to furnish with wings; 
to cover with feathers. 

FLEDGED, part, or a. full-feathered ; able to fly. 

To FLEE, (pret. and part, fled) v. n. to run aw*ay from 
danger ; to endeavour to avoid danger by flight. This word 
is now almost universally written fly; though, properly, to fly, 
is to move with wings ; to flee, to run away. 

FLEECE, s . [flys, Sax.] the woolly covering shorn off 
the bodies of sheep ; as much wool as is shorn off one 
sheep. 

To FLEECE, v. a. to shear the wool off a sheep. Figura- 
tively, to strip, plunder, to deprive of any thing valuable. 

FLEECED, a. having or wearing fleeces. Stripped or 
plundered. 

FLEECY, a. woolly ; covered with wool. 

To FLEER, v. n. [from fleardian, Sax.] to turn a thing 
to mockery, or ridicule ; to mock ; to deride with insolence, 
or impudence; to leer; to address with a deceitful grin of 
civility. 

FLEER, s. mockery expressed either in word c- look, 

FLEERER, s . a mocker ; a fawner. 

FLEET, FLEOT, or FLOT, s. in the names of place**, are 
5D 
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derived from flcot t Sax., a bay or gulf. A creek . an estuary ; 
an inlet of water ; a small river. 

FLEET, s. [flota y Sax.] a company of ships ; a navy. 

FLEET, a. [fliotur, Isl.] swift, applied to pace oi motion. 

To FLEET, v. n. [fleotan, Sax.] to fly swiftly ; to vanish ; 
to be transitory, or of short duration. Actively, to skim the 
water ; to live merrily, or pass away with pleasure, applied to 
time, as, “ Fleet the time carelessly.” Shak. 

FLKKTINGD1SII. s . a thin dish used in dairies, to skim or 
take the cream oil* milk ; a skimming bowl. 

FLEETLY, ad. swiftly; nimbly; with a quick motion. 

FLEETNESS, s. swiftness of motion ; celerity ; speed. 

FLESH, s. [Jhcsc, Sax.] in Anatomy, a fibrous part of an 
animal body, soft, bloody, and serving as a covering to the 
bones. The body, opposed to the soul; the muscles or soft 
part of an animal body, opposed to the skin, bones , or other 
tendons . Animal food, opposed to that of fl sites. Animal 
nature. Carnality. Kindred. External sense. 

To FLESH, v. a. to initiate; to establish in any practice. 
To glut ; to satiate. 

FLE'SHIIOOK, s. a hook or fork, used to take meat out of 
a pot or caldron. 

FLF/SHLKSS, a . without flesh. 

FLES11LINESS, s. carnal or sensual passions and appe- 
tites ; carnality. 

FLESHLY, a. corporeal ; human, opposed to spiritual, 
(arutl; lascivious. Animal; not vegetable. 

FLESH. MEAT, s. animal food; the flesh of animals pre- 
pared for food. 

FLE'SIIMKNT, s. eagerness gained by a successful initia- 
tion . 

FLESH MONGER, s. one who deals in flesh ; a pimp. 

FLE’SlIY, a. plump; full of flesh ; fat; musculous. Pulp- 
ous and plump, applied to fruits. Corporeal. 

FI.KT, part. pass, of To Fleet. Skimmed. 

FLETCHER, s. [from fleehc , Fr.] a person who makes bows 
and arrows. 

FLEW, the prctcr. of Fly 

FLEW, s. the large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

FLE'WEI), a. chapped ; mouthed. 

FLEXA'NIMOUS, a. [flext tnimus, Lat.] having power to 
change the disposition of the mind. 

FLEXIBILITY, s. [flexibility Fr.] the quality of admitting 
to be bent ; pliancy ; easiness of being persuaded. 

FLEXIBLE, a. [flexibility Lat.] possible or easy to be bent ; 
not brittle; pliant. Obsequious. Not rigid; easily complying 
with. Ductile, or manageable. To be formed by discipline 
and instruction. Accommodating. 

FLE'XTBLENESS, s. possibility or easiness to be bent, op- 
posed to brittleness or stiffness ; compliance ; tractableness ; 
easiness to be moved by advice or persuasion. 

FLEXILE, a. [ flcxilis, Lat.] pliant; easy to be bent, or 
turned out of its course. Obsequious to any impulse. 

FLEXION, s. [flcxiOy Lat.] the act of bending, or changing 
from a straight to a crooked line ; a double ; abending; the 
state of a thing bent ; part bent ; a turn or motion towards any 
quarter or direction. 

FLEXOR, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, applied to the muscles 
which act in contracting or betiding the joints. 

FLE'XIJOTjS, a. [flexuosns, Lat.] winding; full of turnings 
and meanders; bending; crooked; variable; unsteady. 

FLEXURE, s . [flexure t, Lat.] the form or direction in which 
any thing is bent; the act of bending; the part bent ; a joint; 
obsequious or servile cringing. 

To FLI'CKER, v. a . [fliccerian t Sax.] to flutter ; to have a 
fluttering motion; to move the wings up and down with a 
quick motion. To fluctuate ; to move with uncertain motion. 


FLIE, s. See Fly. 

FLl'ER, s . one who runs from danger. That part of a 
machine, which, being put into a swifter motion than the other 
part, equalizes, regulates, and continues the motion of the rest, 
as, " The flier of a jack.” 

FLIGHT, s. [ flihty Sax.] the act of running away, in order 
to avoid danger; the act of moving from one place to another, 
to escape danger ; the act of moving by means of wings; volu- 
tion. The space passed by flying. A flock of birds moving 
in the air together ; the birds produced in the same season. 
A volley, or shower of weapons discharged at the same time. 
Figuratively, heat, or soaring of imagination. 

FLI GHTY, a. fleeting; swift in motion ; wild ; fanciful. 

FL I'M FLAM, s. a peak, whim, or trick ; a cheat; a petty 
fiction. 

FLI'MSY, a- weak ; feeble; without strength, body, or stiff- 
ness, applied to manufactures. Mean, spiritless. 

FITiMSlNESS, s. easy texture. Feebleness; meanness. 

To FLINCH, w. to shrink from any suffering, pain, or 
danger; to withdraw from pain or danger. In Shnltrspeare it 
signifies to fail, as “ If I break time, or flinch in property.” 

FLI NCH ER, s. be who shrinks or fails in any affair. 

To FLING, ?•. a. [prefer, ami participle flung] to cast or 
throw from the hand ; to dart or throw with violence; to scatter ; 
to move forcibly; to cast reproach. To fling away; to eject 
or cast away as useless or hurtful. To fling downy to throw 
upon the ground with force; to demolish or destroy. To fling 
off, to baffle in the chase ; to defeat of a prey. Ncuterly, to 
flounce ; to wince. 

FLING, s. the act of throwing or casting; a throw ; a cast, 
the space or distance to which any tiling is thrown or cast. A 
gibe ; a contemptuous sneer or remark. 

FLI'NGKR, s. one who throws a thing. One who casts a 
contemptuous sneer at a person or tiling ; a jeerer. 

FLINT, s. [Sax.] a semi-pel lucid stone, composed of crystal 
debased, of a similar substance, of a blackish gray, free from 
veins, naturally invested with a whitish crust; sometimes 
smooth and equal, but more frequently rough ; remarkably 
haul ; used for striking fire with steel, and in glass-making. 
Figuratively, any thing remarkably hard, impenetrable, 01 
obdurate. 

FLINT , a small borough of Wales, the capital of Flintshire, 
population 2216. With St. Asaph and other towns, it < kits 
one representative. It is seated on the river Dee, 13 miles 
W. by N. of Chester, and 193 N. W. of London. 

FLFNTSHIRE, a county of North Wales, bounded on the 
N. W. by the Irish Sea ; on the N. and N. K. by a large bay 
at the moulh of the river Dee, which divides it from Cheshire; 
on the E. by the river Dee and part of Cheshire ; and on the 
8. and S. W. by Denbighshire, it is about 29 miles in length, 
and from 7 to 12 in hreadlh. Part of Flintshire stretches E. 
of the Dee, a tract about 9 miles in length, and front 5 to 8 
across, insulated by Cheshire, Shropshire, and Denbighshire. 
The whole county contains 197,760 acres, divided into 5 hun- 
dreds, and 21 parishes, has one city and three market- towns, 
and sends one member to parliament. The northern part 
produces wheat, and abounds in wood. The cows, though 
small, yield a great quantity of milk, and are excellent beef. 
The county, also, has honey, of which mead is made, a liquor 
much used in these parts. The principal rivers are the. Dee, 
Clwytl, Wheeler, Sevion, Elwy, and Allen. The valleys con- 
tain coal and freestone, and the hills lead and calamine, with 
vast quantities of limestone, but no flint, although the name of 
the county might induce an expectation of its superabundance. 
The principal trade is mining and smelting. The detached 
part is mostly a level country. The number of inhabitants, in 
1 831 , was 60,0 1 
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FLI'NTY, a, made of flint; abounding in flints or 
stones. Figuratively, strong. Hard of heart; cruel; not 
to be penetrated or moved by entreaties, or the view of 
misery. 

FLIP, s . [a cant word] a drink used in ships, made of spirits, 
beer, and sugar. 

FLIPPANCY, s. pertuess ; brisk folly. 

FLI'PPANT, a. [from Flap] nimble; moving quickly. 
Pert ; talkative ; waggish ; petulant. 

FLl'PPANTLY, ad, in a pert, talkative, or fluent manner. 

To FLIRT, v. a. to throw any thing with a jerk, or quirk 
elastic motion. To move with quickness. To treat with 
scoifs. Neutcrly, to jeer or gibe at one. To turn about 
perpetually ; to be unsteady and fluttering ; to act with 
levity 

FLIRT, s . a quick, sudden, elastic motion ; a sudden 
tfick. A pert young hussy ; a young, fluttering, gadding 
lass. 

FLIRTATION, s. a quick sprightly motion ; a desire of 
attracting notice. A cant word among women. 

To FLIT, v, 11 . [Jhjttcr, Dan. See Flkkt] to fly away; to 
remove or migrate. To flutter or rove on the wing. To be 
transient, flux, or unstable. 

FLIT ’, a. swift ; nimble ; quick. Not in use. 

FLITCH, s. [jhjehc, Dan.] the side of a hog, without the 
head, salted and cured. 

FL I TT Kit iVl OUSE, $. a bat or fluttering mouse. 

FLITTING, a*. [flit, Sax.] a reproachful accusation ; an 
oflencc, or fault ; a failure ; a desert. Removal. 

FLIX, s. [corrupted from flax, Sax.] down ; fur ; soft hair. 

FLI'XWEED, s. a kind of watercress. 

To FLOAT, v. n. [flatter, Fr.J to swim on the surface of 
the water ; to move easily in the air, applied to the flight of 
birds. To pass in a light and swimming manner. 

FLOAT, a. the act of flowing, opposed to the ebb or reflux 
of the tide. Any thing contrived so as to swim and sustain a 
burden on the water; the cork, or quill, by which the bite of a 
fish is discovered. A level. A wave. 

FLOATY, a. buoyant and swimming on the surface. 

FLOCK, s. \flocc , Sax.J a company of birds or sheep, dis- 
tinguished from herds, which are of oxen. Figuratively, a 
multitude of men. Also a lock of wool. 

To FLOCK, v, n, to gather in crowds or great numbers. 

l'LO'DDEN, a village in Northumberland, 5 miles N. N. \V. 
of Wooler. Near this place a battle was fought between 
the English and Scots, in 1513, in which .lames IV. of Scot- 
land was killed, with the principal of his nobility, and 
10,000 men. 

To FLOG, v, a, [from flagrum, Lat.] to whip ; to lash. 

FLOOD, s, [flod, Sax.] a body of water; a sea or river; 
a deluge, inundation, or overflowing of water; a flow of 
tide 

To FLOOD, v. a, to deluge ; to cover with waters. 

FLOODGATE, s, a gate, or shutter, by which any water- 
course is stopped, or let loose again at pleasure. 

FLOOK, s, [from pflug, Teut.] the broad or bearded part of 
an anchor, which takes hold of the ground. A flounder ; a 
flat river-fish ; from floe , Sax. 

FLOOR, s, [flor f Sax.] that part of a house on which a 
person treads. A story, or flight of rooms. 

To FI 00 R, v, a, to cover that part of a room a person 
walks on with planks. 

F LOO' RING, s, the matter with which that part of a room 
is laid on which a person walks ; the bottom. 

To FLOP, u. o. [from flap] to clap the wings with a noise ; 
to play with a noisy motion of a broad body ; to let down the 
broad part or flap of a hat. 


:\ir> 

FLO RAL, a. [ floralis , Lat.] relating to Flora, or iu 
flowers. 

F LOREN, s, a gold coin of Edward III. in value 
shillings. See Florin. 

FLORENCE, a celebrated and beautiful city of Italy, 
capital of Tuscany, situated in the middle of the Vale of Amo. 

The prospect is bounded on every side by an amphitheatre of 
fertile hills, adorned with villages, country houses, and lou- 
dens. It was founded by the soldiers of Sylla, destroyed l-v 
Tut i la, and rebuilt by Charlemagne. For curiosities, this nty 
is die principal in Italy, after Rome. The architecture of tin* 
houses, in general, is executed in a good taste, the streets urn 
clean, and paved with large broad stones, chiseled so a* to 
prevent the horses from sliding. The squares are spacious ; 
and the palaces, churches, and other public structures, are m 
a splendid style of architecture, with pillars, statues, pyramids, 
ami fountains. The city is divided into two unequal parts by 
the river Arno, over which are -1 bridges, within sight of each 
other. That called Ponte de la Trinita is built of white mar- 
ble, and adorned with 4 statues, representing the seasons, and 
other ornaments. The Florentine merchants were formerly 
men of vast wealth ; and one of them, about the middle of 
the 16th century, built that grand fabric, which from the name 
of its founder is still called the Palaz/o Pitti. lie failed under 
the prodigious expense of this building, which was immedi- 
ately purchased by the Medici family, and was the residence 
of the grand dukes. Besides the gardens, furniture, antique 
statues, paintings, &c. which are justly and universally ad- 
mired, here are various other curiosi.ies, as the cabinets of 
arts, of astronomy, of natural history, of medals, of porce- 
lain, of antiquities, &c. In the year 1530, Alex, de Medicis 
was created Grand Duke of Tuscany, by the Emperor Charles 
V. In 1737, the family of Medicis became extinct, and Flo- 
rence and the duchy of Tuscany fell to the duke of Lorraine, 
afterwards emperor. The inhabitants are estimated at 80,000 : 
it contains an university, and is 45 miles S. of Bologna, and 
125 N. N. W. of Home. Lat. 43. 40. N. Ion. 11. 3. E 

FLO' RET, s. [diminutive of flower] one of the small flowers 
composing a compound or incorporated flower 

FLO RID, a. [florid us, Lat.] productive of, or covered with, 
flowers. Bright, or lively, applied to colours. Flmdicd with 
red, applied to the complexion. Embellished with iluturicul 
figures, applied to style. 

FLO' RIDA, a country of N. America, 500* mil* s in length, 
and 130 in breadth, bounded on the W. by Louisiana, on the 
N. by Louisiana and Georgia, on the E. by the Atlantic, and 
on the S. by the Gulf of Mexico. It is divided into East and 
West. St. Augustine is the capital of the former, and Pensa- 
cola of the latter. The country about St. Augustine is the 
least fertile ; yet even here two crops of Indian corn are annu- 
ally produced. The banks of the rivers are of a superior qua- 
lity, and well adapted to the culture of rice and corn. The 
interior country, which is high and pleasant, abounds in wood 
of almost every kind ; particularly white and red oak, pine, 
hiccory, cypress, red and white cedar. The intervals between 
the hilly parts are extremely rich, and produce spontaneously 
all the fruits common to Georgia and the Carolinas. In many 
places, vines are successfully cultivated, and the ranges of 
cattle are immense. Florida was discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, in 1497, and after belonging alternately to the French, 
Spaniards, English, and Spaniards again, was ceded by the 
latter to the United States of America, in 1821. 

FLORI'DITY, s. freshness or redness of colour. 

FLO'RIDNESS, s. freshness of colour. A rhetorical em- 
bellishment, applied to style. Vigour; spirit. 

FLORl'FEROUS, a. [ jlorifer , Lat.] producing flowers. 

FLO'RIN, s, [Fr.] a coin so called, because first struck by 
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the Florentines. That of Germany is valued at 2s. 4d. that of 
Spain at 2s. 4Jd. that of Palermo and Sicily at 2s. 6d. and 
that of Holland at 2s. 

FL0 # R1ST, $. [fleuriste, Fr.] a person curious and skilled 
in the names, nature, and culture of flowers. 

FLO'RULENT, a. [from flos % Lat.] flowery ; blossoming. 
FLO'SCULOUS, a. [ flosculus , Lat.] composed or having 
the nature or form of flowers. 

To FLOTE, u. a. to skim. 

FLOTSON, FLOTZAM, or FLO ATSAM, s. in Law, goods 
that float, without an owner, on the sea. 

To FLOUNCE, v. n. [from plonsen , Belg.] to move with 
violence in water or mire; to struggle or dash in the 
water. To move with weight and tumult. To move 
with passion or anger. To adorn with flounces, applied to 
dress. 

FLOUNCE, s. any thing sewed to a garment by way of or- 
nament, and hanging loose so as to swell and shake. 
FLO'UNDER, s. [ Jiyndcr , Dan.] a small flat fish. 

To FLO'UNDER, v. n. [from flounce] to struggle with vio- 
lent and irregular motions, like a horse that strives to disengage 
himself from mire. 

FLOUR, s. the fine white powder of wheat, of which bread 
is made, formerly spelt flower . 

To FLOURISH, flur-ish, v. n. [ florco , Lat.] to bloom, or 
be in blossom ; to be in vigour ; to be in a prosperous state. 
To make use of rhetorical figures ; to display with vanity 
or ostentation, applied to language. To move in eddies, 
circles, or wanton and irregular motions. In Music, to play 
an overture. In Writing, to form the decorations or ornaments 
of penmanship. In Fencing, to move a weapon in circles 
or quick vibrations. To adorn ; to embellish ; to grace, or 
off. 

FLOURISH, s. any embellishment. Figuratively, beauty. 
Ail ostentatious display of wit or intellectual abilities. In 
Penmanship, figures or ornaments formed by lines curiously 
interwoven. In Music, an overture. 

FLO URLSllER, s. a mere boaster. One who is in the 
height of prosperity. 

FLOU'RY, a. covered with fine dust or meal of corn. 

To FLOUT, v. a. [fluyten, Belg.] to mock or deride. Neu- 
terly, to behave with contempt; to sneer. 

FLOUT, s. a mock ; a jeer; an insult; a contemptuous and 
insulting expression or action. 

FLO' UTER, s. a person who derides, mocks, or jeers. 

To FLOW, v. n.[flowan , Sax.] to run or spread, applied to 
water. To move, or he in motion, opposed to standing water. 
To rise, or swell, applied to the tide. To melt, applied to the 
effect of heat on metals, wax, &c. To proceed from as an 
effect. To be full of liquor, applied to drinking vessels. To 
write smoothly, or speak eloquently. 

FLOW, s. the rise or swell of water ; a sudden plenty or 
abundance. “ A flow of spirits.” Pope, An uninterrupted 
stream, or continuation of words. 

FLO' VVER, 5. [fleur, Fr.] that part of a plant which con- 
tains the organs of generation, or the parts necessary for the 
propagation of the species. The male flowers , are those which 
have no germen, style, or fruit. Female flower s, are such as 
contain the germen, style, or fruit, and arc called fruitful 
fl*mers. Hermaphrodite flowers , are such as contain both the 
male and female parts. Figuratively, an ornament or embel- 
lishment ; the prime, bloom, or flourishing part of life ; the 
most excellent or valuable part of any thing. Synon. Beauty , 
like a flower , fades through length of time, and may wither 
suddenly by an accident. 

To FLO'WER, v, n. [fleurir, Fr.] to put forth flowers or 
blossoms ; to bloom, or to be in blossom ; to be in the prime ; 


to flourish, or be in a prosperous state. To froth, ferment, or 
mantle, applied to liquor. 

FLO'WEUAGE, s . store of flowers. 

FLO # WER-de-luce, s. [fleur de lys , Fr.] in Heraldry, a 
bearing representing the lily, called the queen of flowers , (fleur 
delice) and the true hieroglyphic of royal majesty ; but of late 
it has been borne on several coats. In Botany, the flag iris, of 
which there are very many species. 

FLO'WERET, s. [ fleuret , Fr.] a small or imperfect flower. 

FLO'WERGARDEN, s. a garden in which flowers are 
principally cultivated. 

FLO WER! NESS, s . the state of abounding in flowers or 
ornaments. Figuratively, floridness of speech. 

FLO'WER Y, a. abounding with, adorned with, or full of, 
flowers, real or fictitious. 

FLO WERY-KIRTLED, a. robed in flowers. Milt. 

FLO W1NGLY, ad. with readiness, quickness, or volubility 
of speech. With abundance. 

FLOWN, part of Flee, or Fly ; gone away ; run away ; 
escaped ; puffed up, or elated. 

FLUCTUANT, part. [ fluctuant. , Lat.] wavering; uncertain; 
doubting. 

To FLU CTUATE, v. n. [fluctuo, Lat.] to roll to and fro 
like waves; to float backwards and forwards; to move with 
uncertain and hasty motion ; to hesitate ; to be irresolute, un- 
determined, or in cloubt. 

FLUCTUATION, s. [ fluctnatio, Lat.] the motion of waves 
or water backwards and forwards. A state of suspense, irre- 
solution, or uncertainty. Violent agitation. 

FLUE, s. a small pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, or 
smoke. Soft down, or fur, easily wafted by the wind. 

FLU ELLIN, s. an herb with strap-shaped leaves, and 
white blossoms, found in high pastures. Also, a sort of 
speedwell. 

FLU ENCY, s. the quality of flowing, or continuing in 
motion without interruption or intermission. Smoothness 
of style or numbers. Readiness, copiousness, or volubility 
of speech. 

FLUENT, a. [ fluens , Lat.] liquid; flowing; in motion. 
Ready ; voluble ; copious ; applied to speech. 

FLU'ENT, 5 . a stream ; torrent; or running water. 

FLUENTLY, ad. readily ; without obstruction or difficulty. 
Volubly. 

FLU ID, a. [ fluidus , Lat.] having the parts easily separable; 
flowing like water. 

FLUID, s. in Medicine, any animal juice; a liquor, whose 
parts yield to the smallest force impressed, and, by yielding, 
are easily moved among each other. 

FLUIDITY, s . [fluidity Fr.] a quality of a body, 
whereby the parts are so disposed as to slide over each 
other all manner of ways, and give way to the least 
pressure. 

FLUIDNESS, s . that quality in bodies opposed to firm- 
ness, by which they change their form, or yield to the least 
pressure. 

FLUMMERY, s. a kind of food made of oatmeal and water, 
boiled or evaporated to a consistence. Figuratively, mere pre- 
tence ; flattery. 

FLUNG, [part, and preterit of Fling] thrown or cast, fol- 
lowed by in y intoy down,fromy and to. 

FLUOR, s. [Lat.] a fluid state. 

FLURRY, s. a gust; a hasty sudden blast, or storm of 
wind. Hurry ; a violent commotion or emotion of mind. 

To FLUSH, v. n. [fluysen 9 Belg.] to flow with violence ; to 
come in haste. To glow in the skin ; to produce a reddish 
colour in the face by a sudden flow or flux of blood. Actively f 
to elate, or elevate/ To put up ; to spring. 
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FLUSH, a. fresh ; full of vigour. Affluent ; abounding. 

FLUSH, s. an efflux ; a sudden impulse ; a violent 
flow. In Gaming, a certain number of cards of the same 
sort. 

FLU'SHINQ , a strong seaport of the Netherlands, in the 
Isle of Walchcrcn, with a good harbour, and an extensive 
foreign trade. This place surrendered to the British on the 
1.0th of August 1809 ; but, from the unhealthiness of the 
pluce, combined with other causes, it was in a few months 
after abandoned, after destroying the harbour and fortifications. 
It. is 4 miles S. S. W. of Middleburgh. Lat. 51. 26. N. Ion. 
3. 34. E. 

To FLU'STER, v. a. [from to flush] to make hot and red 
with drinking. To hurry. Neuterly, to be in a bustle. 

FLUTE, s . [Fr.] a wind instrument, divided into the 
Common and German. The Common Flute is played by 
putting one end into the mouth, and breathing into it. The 
German Flute , the most melodious of the two, and most 
resembling the human voice, is not put into the mouth, but 
sounded by a hole a little distant from the upper end, the end 
itself being stopped with a tompion or plug. In Architecture, 
perpendicular channels or cavities cut along the shaft of a 
column or pilaster, and resembling the inside of a flute when 
cut in half. 

To FLUTE, v. a. to cut channels in columns or pilasters. 

FLUTED, «. having channels or hollows. 

To FJ .UTTEK, v. n. [flute ran, Sax.] to move the wings 
with a quick and trembling motion ; to move about with great 
show and bustle, but with no consequence; to he in agitation; 
to be in a state of uncertainty; to beat quick and irregularly. 
To palpitate, applied to the heart. To hurry the mind, or put 
into confusion, or a violent commotion. 

FLUTTER, vibration; undulation; quick and irregular 
motion; confusion; irregular, or disordered position. 

FLUVJA'TK 1 , a. [flu viaticus, Lat.] belonging to, or inha- 
biting rivers. 

FLUX, s. [fluxtts, Lat. flux, Fr.] the act of flowing; the 
state of passing away, and giving place to others. In Medi- 
cine, an extraordinary issue or evacuation of some humour or 
matter; a disease in which the bowels are excoriat'd and 
bleed, called a bloody flux. In llvdiographv, a regular pe- 
riodical motion of the. sea, happening twice in twenty-four 
hours, whereby the water is raised, and driven violently against 
the shore. Figuratively, a concourse or confluence. The state 
of being melted; that which facilitates the melting of a body 
when mixed with it. 

FLUX, a. [fluxtfs, Lat.] inconstant; not durable; flowing; 
maintained by a constant succession of parts. 

To FLUX, v. a. to melt. In Medicine, to salivate; to eva- 
cuate by spitting. 

FLUXl'J.ITY, s. [fluxus, Lat.] easiness of separation of 
parts ; possibility of liquefaction. 

FLU'XION, s. [ fluxio, Lat.] the act of flowing; the matter 
that flows. In Medicine, a sudden collection of morbid matter 

any part of the body. In Mathematics, the velocity by which 
H flowing quantity is increased by its generating motion. In 
Arithmetic, the method of finding an infinitely small quantity, 
which, being taken an infinite number of times, becomes equal 
to a given quantity. 

FLU'XIVE, a. void of solidity. Flowing with tears. 

To FLY, v. n. [preterit flew, ox fled; part.yfa/, ox flown ; 
fleogan , Sax.] to move through the air by means of wings; 
to ascend in the air. To pass or perform a journey with great 
expedition. To pass swiftly. To hurst asunder. To break, 
or shiver. To attack or spring with violence. To bill on 
suddenly. IV) fly in the face of a person, is to insult him 
with opprobrious language, or any act of outrage. To act in 


defiance of. To fly out , to burst into passion ; to start vio- 
lently from any direction. To let fly, to discharge a gun or 
other fire-arms. Actively, to run away, or attempt to escape 
any danger ; to avoid, to shun. 

FLY, s. [ fleoge , Sax.] a small winged insect of different 
species. That part of a machine, which when put into mo- 
tion, continues it with great swiftness, and thereby regulates 
and preserves the motion of the other parts. That part of a 
mariner's compass on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, 
over which the needle is placed, and fastened underneath. 

To FLYBLOW, v. a. to taint with flies; to fill with 
maggots. 

FLY' BOAT, s. a kind of nimble light vessel for sailing. 

FLY'KB, s. one that runs away, or endeavours to escape 
danger by flight; any tiling that uses wings. That part of a 
jack which moves round on a pivot horizontally, and thereby 
keeps the other parts in motion. A kind of stair or step, 
opposed to winder . 

FOAL, s. [ fola , Sax.] the offspring or young of a mare, or 
other beast of burden. The woid Colt is now applied to a 
young horse, and Filly to a mare. 

To FOAL, v. a. to bring forth young, applied to a mare, or 
other beast of burden. 

FOAM, s. [fan. Sax.] the white substance which fermenta- 
tion or agitation gathers on the top of liquors ; froth ; spume; 
the white spittle which appears in the mouth of x high-mettled 
horse. 

To FOAM, v. 7f. to have the mouth covered with white 
frothy spittle ; to lioth ; to gather foam. To be in violent 
emotions of passion, alluding to a high-mettled horse, who 
foams at the mouth when checked, or under unwilling re- 
straint. 

FO'AMY, a. covered with froth, or white frothy spittle. 

FOB, s. [Juppe, Teut.] a small pocket in the waistband of 
breeches, wherein the watch is carried. 

To FOB, v. a. [fupptn, Teut.] to cheat; to trick; to de- 
fraud by some low stratagem. To shift off. 

FO'UAL, a. belonging to a focus. 

FO CIL, s. [ foi He, Fr.] the greater or less bone between the 
knee and the ankle, or elbow and wrist. 

FO'Cl’S, s. in Geometry and Conic Sections, is applied to 
certiiin points in the parabola, ellipsis, and hyperbola, where 
the rays reflected from all parts of the curve concur and meet. 
In Optics, the point wherein rays are collected, after they have 
undt rgnne reflection or refraction. 

FO DDER, s. [father, Sax.] dry food stored up for cattle 
against winter. 

To FO DDER, v.a. to feed or supply with dry food. 

FO'DDEBER, s. he who supplies cattle with dry food. 

FOE, $. [fih, Sax. Jar, Scot.] an enemy or person who is 
bent to hurt one, cither in war or private hie. A persecutor. 
An adversary ; an opponent, applied to opinions. 

FfKTUS, fe-tus, s. [Lat.] a child in the womb after it is 
perfectly formed. 

FOG* s. [from fog , Dan. a storm] a thick mist: a gross 
watery vapour, floating near the surface of the earth. Aftu* 
grass, from Jogogium , low Lat. 

FO'GGILY , ad. mistily; darkly; clo* dily. 

FO GGINESS, s. the state of being dark or misty bv a low 
cloud, consisting of watery vapours, floating near ihe surface 
of the earth or water; cloudiness; mistiness. 

FO'GGY, a. full of dark, cloudy, and moist vapours. 

FOII, interj . an interjection used to express abhorrence at, 
or offence received from, some object ; commonly applied to 
a stink, or very offensive smell. 

FO'IBLE, 5. [Fr.] a weak or blind side ; a failing. 

To FOIL, v.a. [from affolcr , okl Fr. to wound] to de- 
5 E 
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font or get the better of an enemy, but not to complete a 
victory. 

FOIL, s. a defeat or miscarriage ; an advantage gained over 
an enemy, not amounting to a complete victory. Leaf-gild- 
ing; silver of a looking-gldss ; from feuille, Fr. Something 
of another colour, used by jewellers to augment the lustre, or 
heighten the colour, of a stone. A blunt sword used in fencing, 
from f outlier , Fr. 

FO'lLEK, 5 . otic who has gained advantage over another. 

To FOIN, v. n. | foindre, Fr.] in Fencing, to push or make 
a thrust with a weapon. Actively, to prick ; to sting. 

FOIN, s. a thrust, or push, with a weapon. 

FO'ININGLY, ad . in a pushing manner. 

FO'ISON, s. [foison. Sax.] plenty ; abundance. 

To FOIST, v. cu [fausser, Fr.] to insert something not in 
an original; to interpolate. 

FO'ISTY, a. See Fusty. 

FOLD, s [ fold , Sax.] the ground where sheep arc con- 
fined. Figuratively, a flock of sheep. A boundary or limit. 

A double; one part turned over and lying upon another; the 
plait or doubling of a garment, from fild , Sax. Hence fold , 
in Composition, signifies the doubling the same number twice, 
or the same quantity added ; thus two-fold is twice the quan- 
tity ; twenty-fold , twenty times repeated. 

To FOLD, v, a. [ Jealdan , Sax.] to pen or enclose sheep in 
a fold. To double ; to plait or turn back a piece of cloth, so 
as to double over and cover another part. Figuratively, to 
enclose, to include, to shut; to embrace with the arms clasped 
round a person. 

FOLIA'CEOUS, a, [foliaceus, Lat.] consisting of thin pieces, 
lannncp, or leaves. 

FO LIAGE, s . [ feuillage , Fr.] an assemblage of flowers, 
branches, leaves, &c. In Architecture, the representation of 
such flowers, branches, leaves, &c. as are used for embellish- 
ments on capitals, friezes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, r. a. [from foliatus, Lat.] to beat gold into 
thin plates, lamirue, or leaves. 

FO' MATING, s. applied to looking-glasses, the spreading 
a composition that will adhere to the back of the glass, and 
reflect images. The composition, called foil, is made of quick- 
silver, mixed with tin, and other ingredients. 

FOLIATION, s, [foliatio, Lat.] the act of beating into 
thin leaves. In Botany, a collection of those transitory or 
fugacious coloured leaves, called petals, which constitute the 
compass or body of a flower, and sometimes guard the fruit 
which succeeds the foliation, as in apples and pears, and some- 
times stand within it, as in cherries and apricots ; for these 
being tender and pulpous, and coming forth in the spring, 
would be injured by the weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. 

FO LIATURE, s . [from folium, Lat.] the state of being 
hammered into leaves. 

FO'LIO, s. [in folio , Lat.] a large book, whoso pages are 
formed by a sheet of paper once doubled. In Commerce, a 
p.igo or lcvdf in an account or book. 

FO'LIOMORT, s. [folium mortuum , Lat] a dark yellow, % 
or colour of a dead leaf, vulgarly called philemot. See 
Fkuillemort. 

FOLK, s, [folc, Sax. volk , Belg.] people, used only in 
familiar discourse ; mankind in general ; any kind of persons. 

FOLKINGIIAM, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It stands on a rising ground, in a wholesome 
air, with abundance of springs about it; 18 miles W. S. W. of 
Boston, and 10b N. of London. Inhabitants 744. 

FO'LKMOTE, s. [ folcgemot , Sax.l in ancient English 
History, a general assembly of the people. 

FOLKSTQNE, an ancient town on the S. coast of Kent, 


governed by a mayor, with a market on Thursday. It stands 
on hilly ground, and the streets are narrow and incommodious. 
A multitude of Ashing smacks belong to the harbour, and some 
vessels are built here. Two boys sail alternately, every other 
week, to London ‘ It is 8 miles S. W. of Dover, of which it it 
a member, and 72 E. by S. of London. Population 3638. 

FOLLICLE, s. [folliculus, Lat.] in Anatomy, a cavity, bag, 
or vesicle in a body, with strong coats. In Botany, the seed- 
vessel, case, husk, or cover, wherein several kinds of seeds are 
enclosed. 

To FO LLOW, v. a. [ folgian , Sax.] to go after or behind a 
person ; to pursue as an enemy ; to attend on as a servant ; 
to succeed or happen after in order of time ; to proceed from, 
as a consequence or effect ; to imitate, or copy. To observe, 
to assent, or give credit to. To attend to ; to be busied with. 
To confirm by new endeavours. 

FOLLOWER, s. [folgerc, Sax.] one who comes or goes 
after another; a dependent; attendant; associate; compa- 
nion; a scholar, imitator, or copier. 

FO'LLY, s. [ folie , Fr.] the act of drawing false conclu- 
sions from just principles ; a weakness or want of under- 
standing ; an act of negligence or passion, unbecoming tin* 
gravity of wisdom, or the dictates of cool and unbiassed 
reflection. 

To FOMENT, v. a. [fomvntor, Lat.] to cherish with heat; 
to bathe with warm lotions or liquors. Figuratively, to encou- 
rage ; to support ; to cherish. To excite. 

FOMENTATION, s. [fomentation, Fr.] in Medicine, a 
partial bathing, or applying hot flannels to any part, dipped 
in medicated decoctions; the liquor of decoctions formed 
from boiling medicinal ingredients, with which any part is to 
be fomented or bathed. Excitation ; encouragement. 

FOMENTER, s, an encourager or supporter. 

FON, s, [Scot.] a fool ; an idiot. Obsolete. 

FOND, a. [a word of uncertain etymology] foolish; silly; 
indiscreet. Trifling; or valued by folly. Foolishly tender 
and indulgent ; loving to an excess ; taking too much delight 
in, and too eagerly coveting, a thing. 

To FOND, or FO NDLE, v. a. to treat with great indul- 
gence, or with an indiscreet excess of love. To caress. 

FO'NDLING, s . a person used with too much indulgence, 
and beloved to an excess. A fool. 

FO NDLY, ad. foolishly, indiscreetly, injudiciously. With 
an excess of tenderness, indulgence, or love. 

FO'NDNESS, s. foolishness; weakness ; want of judgment; 
an excess of love, indulgence, and tenderness. 

FONT, s. [ fons , Lat.] a stone or marble vessel, in which 
the water used in baptism is contained in a church. 

FONTAINBLEA' U, a town of France, in the department 
of Seine and Marne, remarkable for its magnificent palace, 
formerly a hunting sqat of the kings of France. It stands iti 
the midst of a forest, 35 miles S. S. E. of Paris. 

FO'NTANEL, s. [ fontanelle , Fr.] in Surgery, an issue or 
artificial ulcer formed to discharge humours. 

FONTA'NGE, s. [from the name of the first weaver] a knot 
of ribbons at the top of the head-dress. Out of use. 

FONTENO'Y, a village of the Netherlands, in Ilainaulr, 
near which, in May, 1745, the English and their allies, under 
the duke of Cumberland, were defeated by the French, under 
marshal Saxe. The English were at first successful, and con- 
fident of victory; but, through the misbehaviour of the Dutch, 
were obliged to quit the field of battle with considerable loss. 
That of the French, however, was not much less. It is 4 miles 
S. E. of Tournay. 

FOOD, s. [ fedan , Sax.j victuals; whatever is taken in at 
the mouth and swallowed, to repair the wants of nature. Figu- 
ratively, any thing which nourishes. 
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FOO'DFUL* a. fruitful; or plentifully producing things 
proper for the nourishment of animals ; plenteous. 

FOODY, a. eatable; tit for food. “ Into well-sew'd sacks 
pour'd foody meal." Chapman. 

FOOL, 8 . [fwl, Brit .fol, Isl. and Fr.] one who has not the 
use of reason or judgment; an ideot. Figuratively, one who 
counterfeits folly; a buffoon, or jester. In Scripture, an 
idolater ; a wicked person ; an atheist. In common conver- 
sation, used as a word of extreme contempt and stinging re- 
proach. To play the fool, to tritie, or play pranks ; to act like 
one void of understanding. To ?nake a fool of to raise a 
person's expectations, and disappoint them ; to baffle. 

To FOOL, v. n. to tritie ; to toy ; to idle. Actively, to de- 
ceive ; to cheat, used with out of To infatuate. 

FOO'LF.RY, s. habitual folly. An act of folly or indis- 
cretion ; trifling practice. An object of folly. 

FOOLILVKDINESS, s. indiscreet courage, or boldness. 

FOOLIIA'RDY', a . daring, bold, or adventurous, without 
discretion or prudence ; rash; presumptuous. 

FOOLISH, a. void of understanding; silly; indiscreet; 
ridiculous ; unreasonable. In Scripture, sinful. 

FOO'LLSHLY, ad weakly; without understanding ; simply. 
Indiscreetly; ridiculously; contemptibly. Wickedly. 

FOO'LISIINENS, s. folly; a foolish practice. 

FOOT, fut, s. [plural, feet; fot 9 Sax.) that part of an 
animal whereon it stands or walks. In Anatomy, the ex- 
tremity of the leg. Figuratively, that part with which any 
thing is supported, in the same manner as the foot supports 
the body of an animal ; the lower part or base. The infantry 
of an army, opposed to cavalry. Motion ; agitation, or action. 

In Greek and Latin poetry, a certain number of long and 
short syllables constituting a distinct part of a verse. A 
measure consisting of 1‘2 inches. On foot means walking, 
opposed to travelling on horseback, or in a carriage. To 
set on foot , to begin, to give rise to. 

To FOOT, v. a. to spurn, kick, or strike with the foot; to 
settle ; to plan. In Dancing, to beat time with the foot to the 
music played. To tread, or walk over. To supply with feet; 
as, “ to foot a stocking." Ncuterly, to dance, or tread wan- 
tonly ; to trip ; to walk. 

FOOTBALL, s. a ball made of leather, and filled with 
wind, by means of a bladder included in the inside, and driven 
by the foot. The sport of kicking a football. 

FOO'TBOY, s. an attendant in livery. 

FOO'TCLOTH, s. a sumpter cloth. 

FOOTED, a. shaped in the foot; as, “ splay-footed." 

FOO THOLD, s. a space to hold the foot ; space on which 
one may tread surely. 

FOOTING, 8. ground for the foot or any thing to rest 
on. Foundation; basis; support; root. Place; possession. 
Tread ; walk; or the sound of a person's feet in walking. A 
particular manner of moving the feet in dancing. Entrance ; 
beginning; establishment. State; settlement; condition. 

FOOTMAN, s. a soldier that marches and fights on foot, 
opposed to a horseman. A menial servant in livery. 

FOOTMANSIIIP, s. the art or office of a runner. t 

FOOTPACE, s. a slow manner of walking. 

FOOTPAD, s. a highwayman that robs on foot. 

FOOTPATH, s. a narrow way which admits only foot pas- 
sengers, not being wide enough for horses or carriages. 

FOO'TPOST, $. a post or messenger that travels on foot. 

FOOTSTALL, 8. a woman’s stirrup. 

FOOTSTEP, s. an impression left by the foot in treading. 
Figuratively, any trace, mark, token, or sign. 

FOOTSTOOL, s. a stool for the feet. 

FOP, s. [a word probably made by chance and therefore 
without etymology,] a person of weak understanding, and 


great pretence to knowledge and wisdom ; or rather a person 
affecting too much delicacy both in dress and behaviour. 

FO'PDOODLE, s. a fool ; an insignificant fellow. 

FO'PLING, s. a petty fop ; a coxcomb of the second order. 

FO'PPERY, 8. impertinence or folly. Affectation of show 
in dress, and importance without solidity ; foolery; affectation; 
or affected trifling. 

FOPPISH, a. foolish; idle; vain; vain in show; gaudy; 
with too great an affectation of ceremony in behaviour. 

FOPPISHLY, ad. vainly; ostentatiously. 

FO PPISHNESS, s. showy, ostentatious, and affected vanity. 

FOR, prep, [for. Sax.] because, or on account of; as, 

“ That which we, for our unworthiness, are unworthy to crave." 
Hooker. With respect or regard to ; as, “ For bulk, mere 
insects." Tate. Used often with as before it in this sense. 
Instead of; in the character or likeness of; as, “ Embrace for 
truth." Locke. “ Lay for dead." Bryd. “ He refused not to 
die for those who killed him." Boyle. Conducive or tending 
to; as, “ It is for the general good." Tillotson. Towards, or 
with intention of going to, a certain place ; as, “ We sailed di- 
rectly for Genoa.” Addis. With respect to; on account of; 
concerning; as, “ Thus much for the beginning and pro- 
gress.” Burnet. In confirmation or establishment, applied to 
proofs ; as, “ There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue.” Tillots. Against, or a remedy 
for; as, “ Good for the toothache." Garrets. Ready, fit, pre- 
pared, or proper; as, “ If you be an undertaker, I am for 
you." Shak. In favour of; on the side of; as, “Aristotle is 
for poetical justice.” Dennis. Fit; becoming; as, “ Is it for 
you to ravage sea and land Bryd. Followed by all , it im- 
plies notwithstanding. Considered; or in propoition to; as, 

“ He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall.” Shaft. 

FOR, cow/. used to introduce and uive reasons for some- 
thing advanced be fore ; because. Forasmuch as, implies 
since, or because. For why , because; for this reason that. 

FO'RAGE, [ four age, Fr. and Teut.] in War, provisions for 
the horses and cattle. The act of feeding abroad. 

To FO'RAGE, v. n. to go in search of forage. 

FORA' MI NO US, a. [from foramen , Lat.] full of holes. 

To FORBE AR, v. n. [preterit I forbore, part, forborn ; 
for bar an, Sax.] to cease from action ; to intermit ; to pause, 
or delay ; to decline ; to omit, or abstain from voluntarily ; to 
endure with patience. Actively, to spare ; to treat with cle- 
mency ; to withhold. 

FORBEARANCE, s. the act of patiently enduring pro- 
vocation or offence ; command of temper ; intermission ; 
suspension ; lenity ; delay of punishment. 

FORBE'ARER, s. an intermitter; an interceptor. 

To FORBI D, v. a. [preterit I forbade , part, forbidden , or 
forbid ; forbeodan , Sax.] to prohibit any thing; to command a 
person not to perform a thing ; to oppose ; to hinder. 

FORB1DDANCE, s . a prohibition, or command to abstain 
from any thing. 

FOttBl'DDENLY, ad. in such a manner as is prohibited ; 
in an unlawful manner. 

9 FORB I'D DING, part, raising abhorrence, aversion, or awe ; 

obliging to keep a respectful distance. 

FORCE, s. [force, Fr.] power; vigour; active power, 
strength of body ; might; violence. Validness; power of law. 
An armament ; or a company of men or ships intended for 
war; warlike preparations, used generally in the plural. 
Virtue, or efficacy. Destiny ; necessity ; fatal compulsion. 
Stress or emphasis of a sentence. A waterfall, from Fori, 
Sw. Goth. 

To FORCE, v. a. [ forcer , Fr.] to compel a person to do 
a thing against his will ; to constrain ; to overpower- by 
strength ; to drive by violence ; to impel ; to draw or push by 
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mam strength ; to get from by violence. In War, to take or 
enter a city by violence ; l o storm. To ravish. Used with 
o«f, to extort a thing which should be concealed. 

FO'RCED, part, obliged to do a thing involuntarily, and 
by compulsion. Wrested ; unnatural ; applied to the use of 
words. 

FO'RCEDLY, ad. violently ; constrainedly ; unnaturally. 

FO'RCF.FUL, a. violent; strong; driven with great vio- 
lence. 

FORCEFULLY, ad. violently ; impetuously; rapidly. 

FO'RCELESS, a. without strength or force ; impotent. 

FO'RCEPS, s. [Lat.] in Surgery, an instrument resembling 
pincers, used to extract any thing out of wounds. 

FO'RCER* s. that which drives, compels, or constrains by 
strength, power, or violence. In Mechanics, the embolus or 
piston of a pump working by pulsion or force, opposed to 
sucker, which works by attraction. 

FO'RCIBLE, a. strong; powerful ; violent; or efficacious; 
potent; active; of great influence or power; caused by force, 
violence, or compulsion, opposed to voluntary ; valid; bind- 
ing in lav/, or conscience ; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS, s. the quality of effecting any end by 
compulsion or violence; potency; efficacy. 

FO'RCIBLY, ad. strongly; powerfully; so as to make 
some impression, or produce some effect, by irresistible power 
or force ; impetuously ; by violence. 

FO'RCIPATED, a. [from forceps, Lat.] formed like a pair 
ot pincers, so as to open and shut. 

FORD, s. [Sax.] a shallow part of a liver. Sometimes it 
signifies a stream or river. 

To FORD, v. a . to pass a river without swimming. 

FO RDABLE, a. passable on foot, without swimming. 

FORDINGBRIDGE , a town of Hants, with a market on 
Saturday, and a manufacture of checks and ticking, in which 
a great number of looms are employed. It was formerly much 
larger than at present, having often suffered by fire ; and is 
situated on the Avou, 20 miles W. of Winchester, and 88 W. 
by S. of London. Population 2611. 

To FORDO', v . a. \fordon , Sax.] to undo, to ruin; to de- 
stroy. To weary, outdo, overcome, or almost kill. 

FORD WICH, a member of the town and port of Sand- 
wich, in Kent, situated on the river Stour, on the N. E. side 
of Canterbury, and governed by a mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty. It has one small church, built with stone and brick. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and not paved. It is noted for 
its excellent trouts, but has neither fair nor market ; and is 3 
miles from Canterbury, and 8 W. of Sandwich. 

FORE, a. [Sax.] that part which comes first when a body 
moves, opposed to hind; anterior. 

FORE, ad. the part which appears first to those who meet it, 
opposed to aft ; anteriorly. 

FORE, in Composition, from the Saxon, implies priority of 
time, or before any certain period. See Before. 

To FOltEADVi'SE, v. a. to give counsel betimes; to advise 
before a tiling happens. 

To FOREARM, v. a. to provide for an attack before it 
happens. 

To FOREBO'DE, v. n. to predict or foretel ; to presage, 
generally applied to some future calami! - 

FOREBO'DER, s. a prognosticator ; soothsayer; fortune- 
teller, or foreknower. 

To FORECA'ST, v. a. to plan, or prepare for execution ; to 
contrive, to foresee, to provide against. 

FO'RECAST, s. contrivance beforehand ; a scheme ; a 
plan ; provision against any future emergency ; foresight. 

FORECASTER, s. one who foresees and provides against 
any future event. 


FO'RECASTLE, s. in a ship, that part where the foremast 
stands, divided from the rest of the floor by a bulkhead ; that 
part of the forecastle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the prow. 

FORECIIO'SEN, part, pre-elected. 

FORKCITED, part, quoted before. 

To FORECLOSE, v. a. to shut up ; to preclude; to pre- 
vent; to put a stop to. In Law, to foreclose a mortgage, is to 
cut oft’ the power of redemption. 

FORECLO SURE, s. the act of foreclosing; a deprivation 
of the. power of redeeming mortgage ; a legal word. 

FO REDECK, s. the deck in the foremost part of a ship. 

FOR EDO', v. a. See Fordo. 

To FOREDOOM, r. a. to predestinate; to determine be- 
forehand by an inevitable necessity. 

FORE-E'Nl), s. the foremost part ; the first part. 

FO'REFATHER, s. an ancestor ; or one who is born before 
another, and belongs to his family or country. 

To FORKFE'NI), v.a. to forbid ; to avert; to prohibit. To 
provide for ; to secure before-hand. 

FOREFINGER, s. the index, or finger next to the thumb. 

FO REFOOT, s. [plural forefeet ] that foot of a beast which 
is nearest the head. In contempt, a hand. 

To FOREGO', v. a . to quit, resign, give up, or let go; to 
go before ; to be past, from fore and go; to outgo. 

FOREGO'ER, $. an ancestor, progenitor, or predecessor. 

FO REGROUND, s. that part of the ground or surface of 
a picture which seems to be before the figures. 

FO REHAND, s. that part of a horse which is before the 
rider; the chief or most excellent part. 

FOREHANDED, a. early; timely; before an event comes 
to pass. Formed in the fore parts. 

FO' REIIEAD, s. the part of the face from the 'eyebrows to 
the hair. Figuratively, impudence, assurance. 

FOREHO'LDINGS, s. [plural] prediction; omens; fore- 
bodings ; silly and superstitious prognostication*. 

FOiiEIGN, a. [ forain , Fr.] of another kingdom or coun- 
try ; alien ; exotic. Remote ; not allied ; extraneous ; oppo- 
site ; inconsistent with ; irreconcilable with. Excluded ; 
distant; or not admitted to one’s acquaintance, or com- 
pany. 

FO'REIGNER, s. a man who is born in, and comes from, 
another country ; an alien ; a stranger. The produce of ano- 
ther country ; an exotic. 

FO'REIGNNESS, s. remoteness; strangeness; want of 
relation to something. 

To FOREIMAGINE, v. a. to conceive or fancy before 
proof. 

To FOREJUDGE, v. a. to judge beforehand; to judge 
without proof ; to be prepossessed or prejudiced against. 

FOREJU'DGED the Court , in Law, is when an officer is 
banished or expelled a court for some offence, or for not ap- 
pearing to an action by bill filed against him, in which case 
he cannot officiate till he appear to the bill. 

FOREJU'DGER, s. in Law, a judgment whereby a person 
*is deprived of, or put by, the thing in question. 

To FOREKNO W, v. a. to have knowledge of a thing be- 
fore it happens ; to foresee. 

FORKKNO'WABLE, a. possible to be known before it 
happens. 

FOREKNO'WLEDGE, s. knowledge of a thing before it 
happens ; prescience. 

FO RELAND, s. in Navigation, a point of land jutting out 
into the sea; a promontory ; a cape; a headland. 

To FORKLAY, v. a. to lay wait for ; to take in a snare or 
ambush. To contrive antecedently ; to prevent. 

To FO'RELI'FT, v. a . to raise aloft any anterior part* 
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FO'RELOCK, s, the hair which gtows on the forepart of 
the head. In a ship, a little flat wedge, like a piece of iron, 
used at the ends of bolts, to keep them from starling, or flying 
out of the holes. 

FOREMAN, s . the first or chief person in an assembly, or 
among any workmen. The first juryman. 

FO REMAST, s. in a ship, a round large piece of timber, 
seated in the foretop, on which is borne the foresail. 

FOREME'NTlONEt), part, or a, mentioned, quoted, or 
cited before. 

FOREMOST, a, first, or before others in place or situation; 
chief or before others in dignity. 

FOR E NA M FI), part, or a. [See For km kntion kd] 
named, mentioned, or spoken of before, in a former part of a 
work. Nominated before. 

FORENOON, s . the first part of the day, measured from 
sunrising to the noon, or 12 o’clock. 

FORENOTICE, s. a token or information of a thing or 
event before it happens. 

FORENSIC, a. {Jurensis, Lat.] belonging to a court of law 
or judicature. 

To FOREORDAIN, v. a. to determine or order an event 
before it happens; to predestinate ; to predetermine. 

FOREPART, s. the first part or beginning, applied to time. 
That part which is first when a thing or person moves. 

FOREPA'ST, part . that which has happened, or past before 
a certain period. 

FORERANK, s. fiist rank ; front. 

To FORERU'N, v. a. to precede, or go before ; to have the 
start of ; to introduce as a harbinger. 

FORERU'NNER, s . an harbinger, or messenger sent before 
to prepare the way, or give notice of the approach of some 
person who is to follow ; a predecessor. A sign or omen, lore- 
shewing the approach of some future event. 

To FORES A' Y, v. a. to predict or give notice of some future 
event ; to forelel ; to prophesy 

To FORESEE', v. a . [preterit foresaw, particip .foreseen] to 
see a thing beforehand ; to have knowledge of something which 
is to happen ; to foreknow ; to have prescience. 

FORESEE'R, s. one that foresees ; a prophet. 

To FORESHAME, v. a. to shame; to bring reproach upon. 

To FORES HEW, v. a. See Foreshow. 

FO'RESHIP, s. [ for-scip , Sax.] the anterior part of (he ship. 

To FORESHORTEN, v. a. to shorten figures, for the sake 
of shewing those behind them. 

To FORESHO'W, v. a. to predict; to prognosticate. To 
represent before it comes. To discover before it happens. 

FO RESIGHT, s. the act of seeing or perceiving a filing 
before it happens ; the act of providing against a future event. 

FORESI GHTFUL, a. having the knowledge of, and pre- 
paring against, any future event ; prescient. 

To FORESI'GNIFY, v. a. to give notice or token of an 
(‘vent before it happens ; to typify ; to foreshew. 

FORESKIN, s. the prepuce. 

FORESKIRT, s . the pendulous or loose part of the coat 
before. 

To FORESLACK v. a. to neglect by idleness. 

To FORESLO'W, v. a. to delay, impede, hinder, or obstruct; 
to loiter ; to neglect ; to omit. 

T o FOltESPE'AK, v. a. to predict ; to foresay ; to forbid. 

FO'REST, 8, [forest, Brit.] a large uncultivated tract of 
ground overgrown with trees. In Law, a certain territory of 
woody grounds, and fruitful pastures, privileged for wild 
beasts, and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, to rest and 
abide in, in the safe protection of the king, and for his pleasure. 

FO'RESTAFF, or CROSS-STAFF, s. an instrument used 
at sea *br taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies. 


To FORESTAL, v. a . [ t fore&tallan , Sax.] to anticipate ; to 
prevent, or to be troubled on account of some calamity before 
it happens. To prevent a person from doing a thing, by doing 
it before him. To buy commodities before another, in order 
to raise their price. 

FOHKSTA'LLER, s. one who intercepts commodities ns 
they go to market ; one who anticipates the market. 

FO RESTER, s. [foresticr, Fr.] a person who has the charey 
of a forest ; one who inhabits a forest. 

To FORETA STE, v . a. to have a strong idea and earnest 
of a thing before it exists; to anticipate ; to have prescience of. 
To taste before another. 

FO'HETASTE, s. anticipation of. 

To FOIIETE'L, v. a. [preterit and participle/ foretold] to 
prophesy ; to predict ; to give notice of a thing* or event before 
it happens ; to foretoken ; to foreshew. 

FORETELLER, 5 . one who gives notice of things future 
before they happen ; a prognosticator; a prophet. 

To FOKF.'HU'NK, v. a. [preterit and part, forethought] to 
have an idea or conception of a thing in the mind before it 
happens or exists; to plan 01 contrive beforehand. 

FO' RETHOUGHT, s. [fore-thouc, Sax.] anticipation, or 
foresight. ; a provident care against some future* event. 

FO' KIOTO KEN, *. prevenient sign; prognostic. 

FO'RETOOTII, s, a broad flat tooth in the frort of a person’s 
mouth ; named the incisor. 

FO RETOP, s, that part of a woman’s head-die.ss, or a man's 
peruke ; immediately above the forehead. 

FO'REYOUCHEI), part, affirmed before; formerly told. 

FO' REWARD, s. the van or front of an army. 

To FOREWAR N, v. a . to give a person advice beforehand ; 
to caution a person from doing a thing beforehand. 

F01U r AJ\ f or ANGUS, a shin; of Scotland, bounded on 
the. N. by Aberdeenshire; on the N. E. by Kincardineshire; on 
the S. E. by the German Ocean ; on the S. by the Frith of 
Tay; and on the \V. bv Perthshire. It is 48 miles in h.egtli, 
and 42 in breadth ; and contains about 593,900 acres, di.i'Ud 
into 53 parishes, with a population of 139,000 souls. It N 
fruitful in corn and pasture ; in most of its numerous lakt s 
marl is found; and in the hills are quarries of limestone. The 
principal rivers are the N. and S. Esk. it sends three mem- 
bers to parliament, one for the shire, and two for its burghs . 
’The largest town is Dundee. 

FORFAR , a borough of Scotland, capital* of the shire of 
the same name, seated in an extensive plain near a lake, 
whence proceeds a river, which runs into the Tay. It 
contains many neat modern houses, and about. 7949 inha- 
bitants ; and has manufactures of shoes aud coarse linens. 
In conjunction with Dundee, &o. sends one member to 
parliament; and is 14 miles W. of Montrose, and 14 N. N. E. 
of Dundee. 

FO'RFEIT, s. [fforfed, Brit.] something lost or paid by way 
of punishment for a crime. A person liable to punishment, or 
one who is condemned to death for a crime. 

To FO RFEIT, v. a. to lose a privilege enjoyed before, or 
#pay a sum of money, for u breach of contract, or as a punish- 
ment for some crime. 

FO'RFEIT, part, liable to be seized or lost, either as to 
right or possession, on account of the commission of a crime, 
or n breach of the conditions in a contract. 

FO RFEITABLE, a. liable to be lost on non-performance of 
certain conditions, or on being guilty of any particular action. 

FORFEITURE, s. [forfaiture, Fr. See Forfeit] the act 
of losing or paying on account of some omission or crime ; 
the punishment suffered by loss of something in a person’s 
possession ; the thing paid or lost as a punishment ; a fine, or 
mulct. 

5 F 
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FORGE, s. [forge, Fr.] the furnace where iron is properly 
tempered, or the place where it is beaten into any particular 
form. 

To FORGE, v. a. [forger , old Fr.] to form by the hammer; 
or beat into shape. To make by any means. To counterfeit, 
or falsify. 

FO'RGER, s. one who makes, or one who forms by beating. 
One who counterfeits. 

FO'RGERY, s. the crime of counterfeiting in order to de- 
fraud, or impose upon ; the act of fabrication. Smith’s work, 
made by forging. 

To FORGET, v. a. [preterit forgot , part, forgot, or for- 
gotten ; forgytan , Belg.J to lose the memory or remembrance 
of; to neglcot ; not to attend. 

FORGETFUL, a. not retaining a thing in the memory ; 
causing oblivion or forgetfulness. Negligent ; neglectful ; 
careless. 

FORGETFULNESS, s. the habit of losing the memory or 
remembrance of a thing. Negligence, or neglect. 

FOROETTER, 8. one that forgets ; a careless person. 

To FORGI'VE, v . o. [forgifan, Sax. pret. forgave , part. 
forgiven ] to pass by a crime without punishment ; to pardon ; 
to remit ; to forego ; or not to insist upon a right. 

FORGl'VENESS, s. [forgifonnesse, .Sax.] the act of forgiv- 
ing ; pardon of an offence or an offender ; willingness to pardon ; 
remission of a fine, penalty, or debt. 

FORGTVER, s. one who foregoes his right to a debt, or 
passes by an offence without punishment or anger. 

FORGOT, or FORGOTTEN, part . of forget , not remem- 
bered. 

FORK, s. [ fforch , Brit.] an instrument made with two or 
more prongs, sharp at the point, and used in eating ; when it 
has a very long handle, and three prongs, it is called a trident . 
The point or forked part of an arrow. 

To FORK, x\ n. to shoot into blades, prongs, or divisions, 
like those of corn when it appears above ground. 

FO'RKED, a. opening into two or more parts, resembling 
the prongs of a fork. 

FO'RKEDLY, ad, in the form of a fork. 

FO'RKEDNESS, s. the quality of opening into two or more 
parts, resembling the prongs of a fork. J 

FO'RKHEAD, $. the point of an arrow. 

FO'RKY, a, opening in two or more parts, and pointed like 
the prongs of a fork, or the head of an arrow. 

FO'RLORN, a, f forloren, Sax.] destitute; deserted; for- 
saken ; wretched ; lost ; desperate. Forlorn hope , those sol- 
diers who are sent on any desperate enterprise, or make the 
first onset in a battle ; being, as the term imports, destitute of 
all hopes , and, as it were, doomed to perish. 

FORLO'RN, s. a lost, forsaken, friendless, or helpless 
person. 

FORLO'RNNESS, s. the state wherein a person is void 
of hopes, destitute of friends, and involved in sorrow or 
misery. 

FORM, s . [forma, Lat.] the external appearance, shape, or 
particular model of any thing. Beauty, elegance of appear- 
ance. Regularity ; method, or order, applied to placing things, 
<>r the arrangement of the parts of a discourse. External ap- 
pearance, or mere show, when opposed to substance. Cere- 
mony ; external rites. Any stated method, or established 
practice. A long seat or bench. In Schools, a class or 
division of scholars. In Hunting, the seat or bed of a hare, 
from fyrmtha. Sax. a scat. 

To FORM, v . a. [for mo, Lat.] to make out of materials. 
To model to any particular shape. To modify ; to scheme; to 
plan. To arrange in any particular manner; as, •* H e formed 
his troops.” To adjust ; to settle 


FO'RMA, Pauperis , s. [Lat. in the quality, or after the 
manner, of a poor man] in Law, is applied when a person 
has cause of suit, but is so poor as not to be able to pay 
the charges ; in which case, he makes oath that he is not 
worth five pounds, his debts being paid, and bringing a 
certificate from some lawyer that his cause is a just one, 
the judge admits him to sue in forma pauperis , ?. e. with- 
out paying fees to the counsellor, attorney, clerk, or the 
stamp duty. This custom has its beginning from stat. 11 
Hen. VII. c. 12. 

FO'RMAL, a. [formalis, Lat] ceremonious ; solemn; pre- 
cise ; exact to affectation ; done according to certain rules or 
methods ; regular ; methodical ; merely external. 

FORMALIST, s . [formaliste, Fr.] one who practises 
external rites and ceremonies with great strictness ; one 
who prefers appearance to reality ; or affects to seem what 
he is not. 

FORMALITY, s. ceremonious exactness to excess or 
to affectation; solemn order, habit, or dress. In Law, the 
rules prescribed or customs observed in carrying on any 
cause. 

To FORMALIZE, v . a. [formaliser, Fr.] to form, make, or 
model. To affect formality ; to be fond of ceremony. A woid 
not now in use. 

FO RMALLY, ad. according to established rules, customs, 
ceremonies, and rites ; in a precise manner ; with too great 
affectation of ceremony ; externally, or openly. 

FORMATION, s. [formatio, Lat.] the act of forming, 
making, or producing; the manner in which a thing is 
made. 

FO RMATIVE, a. [from formo , Lat.] having the power to 
make, or of giving form ; plastic. 

FORMER, s. one that gives form to a thing; a maker. 

FO RMER, a. [from forma. Sax. first. Hence former and 
formost, commonly written foremost . Foremost is generally 
applied to place, rank, or degree, and former only to time] 
before in time; mentioned before another. Past; as, “ Former 
times.” 

FO RMERLY, ad. in past times. 

FO RMIDABLE, a. [fortnidabilis, Lat.] terrible : dreadful ; 
tremendous ; terrific ; occasioning great fear, or apprehension 
of trouble and danger to be feared. 

FORM ID ABLENESS, s. the quality of exciting terror, or 
the apprehension of danger ; the thing exciting the passion of 
fear. 

FORMIDABLY, ad. in such a manner as to excite 
fear. 

FO'RMLESS, a. shapeless, or without any regular form. 

FORMOSA, or Tai-ouan, an island in the Chinese Sea, 
separated from the province of Fokien by a strait, about 80 
miles over where narrowest. It is about 240 miles in length, 
and 70 where broadest, and is subject to the emperor of 
China, although the eastern part is mostly held by the natives. 
The plains are fertilized by numberless rivulets. A chain of 
mountains runs nearly through its whole extent from N. to S. 
Its air is pure and wholesome, and the land produces oranges, 
bananas, and other Indian and European fruits. Tobacco, 
sugar, pepper, camphor, and cinnamon, are also common. In 
the spring of 1782, this island was almost totally destroyed by 
a furious hurricane and dreadful inundation of the sea. Tm- 
ouan is the capital. 

FO RMULARY, s. [formulaire, Fr.] a book containing the 
prescribed rules or manner of performing any thing. 

FO'RMULE, s. [formula, Lot.] a set rule, or prescribed 
form or model. 

To FO RNICATE, n. a . [from fornix , Lat.] to commit lewd 
action* Not in common use. 
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FORNICATION, s . [ fornicatio , Lat.] the act of incon- 
tinence between unmarried persons. 

FORNICATOR, s. [Lat.] a single man who is guilty of an 
act of incontinence with an unmarried woman. 

FORNICATRESS, s. a single woman guilty of the crime 
of incontinence with an unmarried man. 

F OR RES, a town of Murrayshiro, containing some manu- 
factures of linen. Population 3895, Near it is an ancient 
remarkable column, 25 feet in height, and 3 in breadth, 
carved with soldiers on horseback and on foot, &c. supposed 
to have been erected in memory of the defeat of the Danes, 
near the spot, in the year 1008, by Malcolm II. before their 
final retreat from Scotland, called King Sweno's Stone , or The 
Danish Pillar . Forres is situated on an eminence near a 
small river, 2 miles E. of the river Findhorn, and 16 W, by S. 
of Elgin. Votes in Inverness district. 

To FORSAKE, v. a. [preterit forsook, part. pass, forsook , 
or forsaken ; versaeken , Belg.] to leave in resentment, neglect, 
or dislike ; to break off friendship or commerce with ; to leave 
or go away from ; to fail ; to desert, or withdraw any kind 
otfices or assistance from a person. 

FORSAKEN, s. one who quits or deserts in resentment, 
dislike, or neglect. 

FORSOOTH, ad. [ forsothc , Sax.] in truth ; surely; cer- 
tainly ; very well. It is utmost always used in a contemptuous 
or ironical sense. 

To FORSWE'AR,. v. a. [preterit forswore , part, forsworn ; 
furswarian, Sax.] to renounce, quit, or deny upon oath. Neu- 
terlv, to swear falsely, to ho guilty of perjury. 

FORSWE'AR HR, s. one who swears a thing to be true, 
which he knows to be false ; a perjurer. 

FORT, 5 . | fort, Fr.] a little castle or fortress; a place 
of small extent, fortified by art and nature, or both ; or a 
work encompassed with a moat, rampart, or parapet, to secure 
some high ground or passage. A strong side, opposed to 
foible . 

FORTEVENTURA, or Fucrtevcntura , one of the Canary 
Islands, about 56 miles in length, and from 8 to 24 in 
breadth, consisting of two peninsulas, joined together by an 
isthmus, about 12 miles long. The soil is fertile in wheat, 
barley, roots, and fruits, and beautifully diversified with hills 
aud valleys, well watered, and supplied with a variety of 
timber. There is also a prodigious abundance of dates, 
mastic, olives, orchel for dying, and a species ot fig-tree, 
that yields a medicinal balm as white as milk. An incre- 
dible quantity of goats-milk cheese is made here, the island 
breeding upwards of 50,000 kids every year, each of them 
weighing between 40 and 50 pounds. It affords also plenty 
of beeves. It has three towns on the eastern coast, Longla, 
Tarafoto, and Poz 7 .o Negro; and there is a good road for 
shipping between this island and the island of Lobos. Lat. 
28. 4. N. Ion. 14. 31. W. 

FORTH, a considerable river of Scotland, which rises 
in the mountain of Benlomond, in Dumbartonshire, flows 
E. in a sinuous course by Stirling and Alloa, and meets the 
German ocean a little below Alloa, where it forms a noble 
estuary, called the Frith of Forth. The Forth is navigable for 
vessels of 80 tons, as far as Stirling bridge, and for merchant 
vessels of any burden as far as Grangemouth, where there 
is a communication between this river and the Clyde by a 
canal. 

FORTH, ad. [forth. Sax. whence furtacr , furthest] for- 
ward ; onward, or in advance, applied to time. Before 
another, or in advance, applied to place. Abroad or out of 
doors, joined with the verbs come or go. Out of, or beyond 
the boundaries of a place. Thoroughly, or from the begin- 
ning to the end. To a certain degree, or to the end. 


FORTHCOMING, a. ivady to appear; not absconding; 
not lost; not suffered to escape. 

FORTIirSSUING, a. coming out ; coming forward from a 
covert. 

FORTH RFGHT, ad. straight forward ; without flexions. 

FORTHWITH, ad. immediately; without delay. 

FO'RTIETH, a. [geferleogotha, Sax.] the fourth tenth, or 
that which is next in order after the thirty-ninth. 

FORTHTABLE, a. that may be rendered stronger by 
fortification. 

FORTIFICATION, s. [ fortification , Fr.] an art, shewing 
how to render a place difficult to be taken by an enemy. A 
place strengthened with ramparts, &c. in order to defend it from 
the attacks of an enemy. Addition of strength. « 

FO'RTIFlElt, s. one who erects works for defence ; one w»bo 
supports, countenances, secures, or upholds. 

To FO'RTIFY, v. a. [fortifier, Fr.] to strengthen a place 
against attacks, by walls or works ; to confirm, encourage, 
or invigorate ; to establish, fix, or confirm in a resolution. 
Sr non. We fortify a town in strengthening it against attacks, 
by walls or works. We garrison it by placing soldiers in it to 
defend it. 

FO'RTIN, s . | Fr.] a little fort raised to defend a camp. 

FO RTITUDE, s. [fortitude, Lat.] the act of undertaking 
dangerous enterprises with calmness and serenity, aud pursuing 
virtuous designs unshaken by menaces, or unmoved by dis- 
couragements or temptations. Courage. 

FO'RTN IG1IT, s. [contracted from fourteen nights] the space 
of two weeks. 

FO RTRESS, s. [farter esse, Fr.] a strong hold ; a general 
name for all fortified places, whether made so by nature or 
art. 

FORTUITOUS, a. [fortuitus, Lat.] happening without the 
guidance or production of any rational cause ; accidental ; 
casual, or happening by chance ; contingent. 

FORTUITOUSLY, ad. by chance ; accidentally. 

FOltTU'ITOUSNESS, s. the quality of having no apparent 
cause ; contingency. 

FO'RTUNATE, a. [ for tunatus, Lat.] lucky; happy; suc- 
cessful ; not subject to miscarriage. 

FO'RTUNATELY, ad. successfully; happily; luckily. 

FO'RTUNATENKSS, s. the quality of gaining the end of 
our wishes or actions ; good luck ; success ; happiness. 

FO RTUNE, s. [fortuna, Lat.] a goddess .worshipped with 
great devotion by the ancient Greeks and Romans, who be- 
lieved her to preside over human atf’airs, and to distribute 
wealth and honour at her pleasure. Modern painters repre- 
sented her as a naked woman standing on a globe, with a 
bandage on her eyes. The good or ill which befalls a person. 
Estate or possessions. The money which a man or woman 
brings with them on marriage. 

FORTUNEBOOK, s. a book consulted to know fortune or 
future events. 

FO'RTUNED, a. supplied by fortune ; happening success- 
fully, or unsuccessfully ; successful. Foretold. 

FO'RTUNEHUNTER, s. a person who seeks after w'omru 
with great portions, in order to enrich himself by marrying 
one. 

To FO'RTUNETEL, v. n. to reveal, or pretend to reveal, 
the future events of a person’s life ; to reveal futurity. 

FO'RTUNETELLER, s. one who professes to forctel the 
events which shall happen to a person. 

FO'RTY, a . [frowertig. Sax.] four times ten. 

FO'RUM, s. [Lat] a public place at Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their speeches in matters of oroperty, or in 
criminal causes. Any public place. 

To FORWANDEIl, v . a. to wander wildly and wearily. 
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FORWARD, or FORWARDS, ad. [forward. Sax.] to- 
wards a place ; straight before a person j to a place which 
fronts a person ; onward ; progressively ; towards. 

FO'RWARD, a. warm ; willing or ready to do a thing. 
Premature, or ripe too soon. Presumptuous ; confident ; not 
over modest. In the fore part, opposed to behind. Quick ; 
hasty. Almost finished ; begun and far advanced. 

To FO'RWARD, r. a. to promote or quicken a design ; to 
accelerate, hasten, or advance in growth or improvement ; to 
encourage or patronize an undertaking. 

FO RWARDER, s. he who quickens or promotes the per- 
formance of a thing. 

FORWARDLY, ad. eagerly ; hastily; rashly ; quickly ; in 
a hurry. 

FO'RWARDNESS, s . eagerness, ardour, or readiness to 
act; quickness or readiness to learn ; earliness, or early ripe- 
ness ; confidence or less reserve and modesty than becomes a 
person’s age and dignity. 

FOSSE, foss, s. [ fos , Iirit.] in Fdftification, a ditch or 
moat. 

FO'SSET, s. See Faucet. 

FO'SSEWAY, s. one of the great Roman roads through 
England, so called from the ditches on each side. 

FO'SSIL, s. [fossil is, Lat.] a body formed under the surface 
of the earth ; or a body discovered by digging. 

FO SSIL, or FO'SSILF., a. dug out of the earth. 

To FO'STER, v. a. [fostrian, Sax.] to nourish; to feed 
or cherish with food; to nurse or bring up a young child; 
to pumper, encourage, train up, or educate ; to cherish, or 
forward. 

FO STERAGE, s . the office or employ of nursing or bring- 
ing up a young child ; altorage. 

FO'STER BROTHER, s. [ foster -broder, Sax.] one bred up 
or nursed by the same woman. 

FO'STERCniU), 5 . [Jbster-cild, Sax.] a child nursed by a 
person who is not its parent. 

FO'STER DAM, s. a female who suckles and brings up the 
young of another ; a nurse. 

FO'STER EAHTI I, s: earth by which a plant is nouri>hed, 
though it did not grow' at first in it. 

FO'STER EH, .s. a nurse ; one who gives food in the place 
of a parent. An eneournger; a forwarder. 

FO'STERFATHEH, s. [foster fader. Sax.] one who nurses 
or gives a child food instead of its father; the husband of a 
child’s nurse. 

FO'STERMOTHKR, s. \ foster-modi r, Sax.] a nurse, or 
woman who brings up the child of another. 

FO'STER SON, s. a boy nursed, fed, and educated, by a 
person not his parent. 

FO'THERIXGA Y, a village of Northamptonshire, situated 
rear the river Nen, 3 miles N. of Oundle, aiul 9 S. of Stamford. 
Here are the ruins of a very ancient castle, in which king 
Richard III. was horn, and the unfortunate Mary, queen of 
Scut land, was confined and beheaded. It was destroyed by 
m de r of James I. 

FOUGA'DE, s. [Fr.] in War, a little mine, in the manner 
of a well, dug under some work or fortification, charge d with 
barrels or sacks of gunpowder, in order to blow it up, and 
revered with earth. 

FOUGHT, the preterit and participle of fight. 

FOUL, a. [fid, Sax.J dirty, filthy, or covered with mire, 
opposed to fair, or dean. Impure, polluted. Using indeli- 
cate, obscene, or reproachful expressions. Unclean, wicked, 
or detestable, in Scripture language. Not lawful or honest. 
Hateful, ugly, loathsome. Disgraceful, shameful. Not bright, 
cloudy, or tempestuous, applied to weather. Muddy, thick, 
applied to liquors. Among seamen, entangled ; as, “ A rope 


is foul of an anchor.” With rough force ; as, u To run foul 
of.” Unfavourable; contrary to the course of the ship; 
as, “ A foul wind.” Dangerous ; as, “ A foul or rocky 
coast.” 

To FOUL, v. a. to daub ; to bemire ; to make filthy. 

FO ULFACED, a. having an ugly or hateful visage. 

FO'ULLY, ad. filthily ; nastily. Disgracefully. 

FO'ULMOUTHED, a. scurrilous ; habituated to use oppro- 
brious terms and epithets, or obscene expressions. 

FO ULNESS, s . the quality which excites in the mind an 
idea of dirtiness, attended with loathing ; pollution ; impurity. 
Hatefulness ; or atrociousness of a crime. Ugliness, or loath- 
some deformity. Dishonesty ; want of candour. 

FO'ULSHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a market on 
Tuesday, 16 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 111 N. E. of 
London. Population 958. 

FOUND, the preterit and part. pass, of To Find. 

To FOUND, v. a. [f undare, Lat.] to lay the bottom or 
foundation of any building ; to establish or erect. To give 
birth or origin to ; as, “ He founded an art ;” u He founded a 
dynasty.” To raise upon, as on a principle or ground, ap- 
plied to doctrines. To fix firm ; as, “ Founded as the rock.” 
Shtik. To set apart, or give a sum of money for building or 
maintaining an hospital, Ac. 

To FOUND, v . a. [funder e, Lat.] to cast metals into 
any particular form by melting and pouring them into 
moulds. 

FOUNDATION, s. [fondation, Fr.] the basis, or lower 
parts, or those which support the rest of a house or building ; 
the act of laying the basis or support of any thing. The ori- 
ginal, or rise ; first principle ; a revenue settled and established 
for any purpose, particularly applied to charities. 

FO UNDER, s. a builder ; one who erects an edifice, or 
builds a city ; one who endows or establishes a revenue for 
the support and maintenance of any hospital, college, Ac. 
one who gives rise or origin to any art or manufacture. 
One who forms figures of metal by melting or pouring it 
into moulds. 

To FOUNDER, v. a. [fond re, Fr.] applied to horses, 
to make their feet sore by hard riding or working. Neu- 
terlv, among Mariners, to sink to the bottom. Figura- 
tively, to miscarry ; to fail. To trip, or fall ; applied to a 
horse. 

FO'UNDERY, s . [ fonder ie, Fr.] a place where melted metal 
is cast into various forms ; a easting- house. 

FOUNDLING, s. a dropt child; a child exposed by its 
parents ; a child found. 

FO' UNDR ESS, s . a woman who builds, endows, or begins 
a thing. 

FOUNT, or FO UNTAIN, s. [fans, Lat.] a place where the 
waters of a river first break out of the earth ; a small basin of 
springing water ; a jet, or a basin which has an artificial spout 
of water. Figuratively, an original; first cause, or first prin- 
ciple, Fount, among Printers, is a set or quantity of charac- 
ters or letters of each kind, cast by a letter-founder, and sorted. 
See Font. 

FO'UNTAINLESS, a. without a fountain or spring. 

FO UNTFUL, a. full of springs. 

FOUR, a. [formerly spelt fewer; f power, Sax.] two taken 
twice, or twice two, marked 4 or iv. 

FOURBE, s. [Fr.] a cheat ; a tricking fellow. 

FO URFOLD, a. a thing repeated four times. 

FO'URFOOTKD, a. having four feet ; quadruped. 

FGURNESS, a tract of Lancashire, in Lyonsdale, between 
the Kent, Leven, and Dudden Sands; where are stately 
ruins of an abbey. The continuance of Foumess Fells to the 
S. forms a promontory running out into the sea, or rather 
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the sands, which arc crossed at low water by the assistance of 
guides. 

FOURSCO'RE, a. four times twenty ; the number eighty. 
Sometimes used, ellipticully, for eighty years, when applied to 
a person’s age. 

FOURSQUARE, a. having four sides and angles equal; 
perfectly square ; quadrangular; equilateral. 

FOURTEEN, a . four and ten; twice seven. 

FOURTEENTH, a. [ f cower teot/ta, Sax.] the fourth in rank 
or order after the tenth ; the ordinal of fourteen. 

FOURTH, a. . [ fcortha, Sax.] the first in order after the 
third; the ordinal of four. 

FOURTHLY, ad. in the fourth place. 

FOWEY, or Fay, a town of Cornwall, with a market on 
Saturday ; population 1767. Disfranchised hy the Reform 
Rill. It is seated at the mouth of the Fowey, on a for- 
tified ascent ; and its haven is well secured by St. Catharine's 
fort, on the summit of a steep pile of rocks, and an adjoining 
battery. It is a good trading place for pilchards, and its mar- 
kets well supplied with corn : 239 miles W. by S. of Lon- 
don. The salubrity of its air, and its conveniences for bathing, 
make it much resorted to hy valetudinarians. 

FOWL, (the ow in this word and its derivatives is pro- 
nounced as in now) s. [full l, Sax.] a winged animal ; a bird. 
In conversation, applied to the larger sort of birds, to dis- 
tinguish them from the smaller, which are called birds; but 
in books the term is applied to all the feathered race. 

To FOWL, v.v. \ fug dan, Sax.] to shoot birds for food or 
game; to hunt birds. 

FO'WLER, s. [Jugdcr, Sax.] a sportsman who pursues or 
shoots birds. 

FO'WLINGPIECE, s. a light small gun, used for shooting 
birds. 

FOX, s. \fox, Sax.] a four-footed animal of the dog kind, 
with a large bushy tail, sharp ears, of a rank or strong smell, 
remarkable for its artifices, especially when pursued, running 
very swiftly, and preying upon fowls and small animals. A 
Fox of the lir?>t year is called a Cub; in the second, a Fo.r\ 
and afterwards an old Fox* Figuratively, a sly, cunning, art- 
ful person ; a knave. 

To FOX, v. ( i . to cheat, or trick. In Brewing, to give li- 
quor a strong disagreeable taste, generally applied to the etlects 
of hot weather. To make a person drunk or fuddled. 

FO'XOASE, $. a fox’s skin. 

FO'XCHASE, s, the pursuit of a fox with hounds. 

FO'XEVIL, s. a kind of disease in which the hair sheds. 

FO'XGLOVK, s. a plant, called also digitalis, with a purple 
blossom, elegantly mottled on the inside, found in gravelly 
soil. 

FO'XTAIL, s. a kind of grass distinguished by its blossom, 
having one valve with a single point. 

FO'XTR AP, s. a gin or snare to catch foxes. 

To FRACT, v. a. [fractal, Lat.] to break; to violate; to 
infringe. 

FRACTION, s. \f radio, Lat.] the act of breaking or vio- 
lating any obligation or treaty ; a rent. In Arithmetic, a part 
of an integer, or whole number. Fractions are distinguished 
into vulgar or common, and sexagesimal or decimal; and 
these again have their subdivisions. 

FRACTIONAL, a. belonging to a broken number. 

FRACTIOUS, a. [fractal, Lat.] peevish; quarrelsome. 

FRACTIOUSNESS, s. peevishness, or a disposition of 
mind which renders a person uneasy at trifles. 

FRACTURE, s . [ fractura , Lat.] a dissolution or breaking 
of the parts of a solid thing from each other. In Surgery, 
the breaking or separation of a bone by some accidental 
violence. 


To FRACTURE, v . a. to break. 

FRAGILE, a. [fragilis, Lat.] brittle, or easily broken. 
Figuratively, weak ; uncertain; easily destroyed. 

FRAGl'LlTY, s . easiness of being broken. Figuratively, 
weakness, or the quality of being easily destroyed ; frailty. 

FRA'GMENT, s. [fragmentum, Lat.] a broken or imper- 
fect piece, or part. 

FRAGMENTARY, a. composed of fragments or broken 
pieces. Not elegant, nor much in use. 

FRAGRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, s . [fragrantia, Lat.] 
sweetness of smell ; an agreeable scent or pleasing odour. 

FRAGRANT, a. [frngrans, Lat..] odorous; smelling 
sweet. 

FRAGRANTLY, ad. with a sweet, smell. 

FRAIL, s. [frnile, old French] a basket made of rushes; a 
rush for making baskets. In Commerce, a basket of raisins, 
weighing ICAh. 

FRAIL, a. [fragite, Lat.] weak; easily decaying; subject 
to faults or foibles; Ssily destroyed; liable to error, or to he 
seduced ; unstable. 

FRAI LNESS, s. weakness, or liahltness to decay, applied 
to the texture of bodies. Liublencss to error, instability, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

FRAILTY, s. [frailties, plural] weakness of resolution; in- 
firmity; liahlciicss to decay ; liableucss to he deceived or to 
do amiss ; a fault proceeding from the weakness and infirmity 
of our reason, and the condition of our nature. 

FRAISE, s. [Fr.] a pancake intermixed with thin slices of 
bacon. 

To FRAME, v. a. [frnnmnn, Sax.] to shape or form things 
so that they may match each other, or he easily put together; 
to regulate; to "adjust; to form to any rule; to compose hy 
menus of the imagination; to plan; to invent. 

FRAME, s. a fabric; anything formed of various parts 
or members; the supports of a chair; any thing made so as 
to enclose, admit, or hold together something else ; order ; 
regularity; methodical disposition of parts; shape; pruji e- 
tion; scheme, plan, contrivance. 

FRA'MKRjS. a maker; a contriver; one who composes or 
makes a thing consisting of various parts. 

FRA' MIJNCmHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Saturday. It is a large place, and defended by a hiji w.dl, 
built by the Saxons. But its chief ornament is the c hurch. 
It is 87 miles N. E. of London. Population 2*1 ‘LI. 

FRAMPOLD, or FRA' IMPEL, a. [etymology unknown] 
peevish ; cross-grained ; quarrelsome. 

FRA'MPTON , a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Thursday; 129 miles W. by S. of London. 

FRANCE , a country of Europe, bounded on the N. by 
the British Channel and the Netherlands ; on the E. by Ger- 
many, Swisscrlund, and Italy ; on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Spain ; and on the AV. by the Atlantic ocean. 
From the Pyrenees in the S. to Dunkirk in the N. its 
length is 62/5 miles, and about the same extent from Stras- 
burg in the E. to Brest in the AV. though the average breadth 
is but about 460 miles. The air, particularly in the interior 
parts of the country, is, in general, mild and wholesome, 
and the weather more clear and scttlei than in England : in 
the northern provinces, however, the winters arc intensely 
cold. The soil is agreeably diversified, and yields corn, 
wine, and oil; tigs, prunes, and various high-flavoured fruits; 
tobacco, hemp, flax, manna, saffron, and many drugs. Silk 
is also produced in great plenty. The forests are extensive, 
and the mineral productions various. Its situation is fa- 
vourable to commerce, and the inhabitants have long avail- 
ed themselves of many of tlieir natural advantages. Tho 
French language, being polite, elegant, and easy, is more ge- 
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nerally spoken than any other in the world. The principal 
livers of France are the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, the 
Seine, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Somme, the Var, the 
Adour, &c. the advantages of which, in commerce and con- 
veniency, are considerably improved by the artificial rivers 
and canals which have been executed. The most consider- 
able mountains, besides the Alps and the Pyrenees, are Mount 
Jura, the Cevennes, and Mont D'Or. Wolves excepted, 
France contains few animals, wild or tame, that are not 
to be found in England. France was formerly an abso- 
lute monarchy, and divided into military governments or 
provinces. But, in 1789 a wonderful revolution took 
place. The deranged situation of the finances of the 
country, chiefly occasioned by the American war, had 
induced the king Louis XVL to convoke, first an assembly 
of the Notables, or principal men in the kingdom, and 
next (on the ineffectual result of their deliberations) the 
States-general, which had not been assembled since the 
reign of Louis XI H. in 1614. Tho*e consisted of three 
orders ; the nobility, clergy, and the third estate, or com- 
mons. A contest arose, whether the three orders should 
make three distinct houses, or be blended in one assembly, 
the third estate insisted upon the latter; and, assuming the 
title of the National Assembly, declared themselves com- 
petent to proceed to business, without the concurrence of 
the other two orders. In the sequel, the nobility and clergy 
found it expedient to concede the point; and they all nu t 
in one ball. On the removal of the popular minister, 
M. Neckar, in July 1789, a dreadful insurrection ensued in 
Paris; the military refused to fire upon the people; the for- 
midable Bastille was captured by the citizens; the governor, 
and some other obnoxious persons, were beheaded. On the 
1 7 tii of July, the king visited the Hotel de Yille at Paris, 
and surrendered himself, as it were, to his people. The 
national assembly, now triumphant, abolished nobility, and 
the whole feudal system, confiscated the possessions of the 
clergy, and suppressed all the monasteries. In October, in 
consequence of a dreadful riot at Versailles, the king, the 
royal family, and the national assembly, removed to Paris, 
where the king was now little better than a state prisone r. 
Fioin this irksome situation he attempted to e scape, in June 
1791, but was arrested at Varennes, and conducted back 
to Paris. The national assembly completed a new constitu- 
tion, which was accepted by the king in September of the 
same year, when a new national assembly was elected ; but 
harmony did not long prevail between this body and the 
king. Some of their decrees lie refused to sanction ; and 
they, among other offensive measures, disbanded his guard. 
At this time, France was involved in a war with the emperor, 
in his quality of king of Hungary, who, in concert with the 
king of Prussia, and the emigrant French princes, had taken 
up arms for the restoration of Louis to bis former powers. 
The king professed not to countenance the invasion of the 
French territory; his sincerity was suspected; and in Aug. 
17^)2, the mayor at Paris, at the head of a deputation from 
that city, appeared at the bar of the national assembly, 
and demanded the deposition of the king. At this moment 
the Thuilleries, the royal residence, was attacked; the Swiss 
guards were defeated and massacred ; and the king and 
royal family took refuge in the national assembly, who in- 
stantly decreed the suspension of the regal power, and the 
convocation of a national eon volition. The king and his 

family were conveyed to a house in Paris called the Tem- 
ple, and there kept in close confinement, with circumstances 
of the most humiliating degradation. The convention met 
on the 21st of September, and instantly decreed the aboli- 
tion of royalty, and the formation of a republic on the 


principles of what was termed liberty and equality. In 
December following they brought the king to a mock trial, 
and in pursuance of their sentence, he was publicly beheaded 
on the 21st of January, 1793. All Europe exclaimed 
against the injustice and cruelty of this proceeding. Powers, , 
hitherto neutral in the war, were eager to take an active 
part in it; and the new republic, in addition to the arms of 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and the empire, had to encounter 
the powerful combination of Great Britain, the United 
Provinces, and Spain. This formidable coalition of the con- 
tinental powers was, however, dissolved by the gigantic 
efforts of France, after they had suffered the severest re- 
verses, and had their countries overrun by the republican 
armies; by which France acquired a vast accession to her ter- 
ritory and population, which before had been reckoned at not 
less than 25 millions. After the death of the king, various 
factious successively seized the helm of government, and 
destroyed each other. In the mean time the queen was 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed in October, 
1793; and in May following, Madame Kli^beth, the late 
kings sister, was subjected to a similar fate. The Dauphin, 
(or Louis XVJ1.) and his sister, (now Duchess of AngoulAnic) 
remained in confinement, where the former is supposed to 
have died in 1795; but the latter was soon afterwards 
given up to the Emperor, in exchange for some revolutionary 
Deputies. On the 9th of November. 1799, General Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ovei turned the government, and placed 
himself at the head of affairs, with the title of First. Consul. 
Soon after this change, the Roman Catholic religion, which 
had been suppressed during the rage of the revolution, was re- 
established in France. On the 20th of May, 1804, the consular 
government was set aside ; Buonaparte caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor of the French, and on the 2d of De- 
cember, he was inaugurated by the pope at Paris. To this 
title he added that of king of Italy, and Napoleon, in 1806, 
caused the emperor Francis to abdicate his ancient title. 
From 1804 to 1813, France exhibited a splendid succession 
of conquests ; all Europe, with the single exception of Great 
Britain, owned her sway ; and had he set bounds to his 
desires, he might have reigned long and powerfully. The 
invasion of Russia, in 1813, proved his ruin. His army 
perished miserably in the frost and snow of that inhospitable 
climate. ; the powers of Europe rose against him * the wreck 
of his forces were overthrown at Leipsic, in the beginning of 
1814. He returned to Paris, and was obliged to abdicate 
l he government. The Bourbon family was recalled, and 
Louis XVII 1. brother to Louis XVI. was proclaimed King. 
Napoleon was suffered to retain the Imperial title, and to 
retire to Elba, whence h ? returned in the spring of 1815, 
and for a short time recovered the throne. The battle of 
Wateiloo, on the 18th of June, however, put an end to his 
empire : he was total. y defeated, and fled to Rochfort, where 
ho surrendered himself to a Britidi man-of-war, by which he 
was conveyed to England. He was not suffered to laud, 
but was transported to the island of St. Helena, where he 
was kept a prisoner till his death, on the 7th of May, 1821. 
Louis XVI H. was restored : and on his death in 1824, his 
brothm, Charles X. ascended the throne. The measures 
of his ministers were unpopular : and in July, 1830, on 
an attempt to enforce certain arbitrary decrees, an insur- 
rection took place m Paris; the soldiery were defeated by 
the populace, the king was obliged to abdicate and quit 
the country, and the Duke of Oilcans was called to the 
throne by the voice of the people, under the title of Louis 
Philippe, the Citizen King. The reign of the eitizen king 
has not been tranquil. Disturbances of a dreadful charactei 
have occurred in Paris and at Lyons. 
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FRANCE, Isle of, or Mauritius , an island in the Indian 
Ocean, about 150 miles in circumference. Indigo is the ge- 
neral object of cultivation. Its ebony is the most solid, close, 
;iml shining, of any in the world. Here are numerous groves 
nf oranges and citrons, and the pineapple grows spontaneously. 
Here is also abundance of black cattle, venison, and wild 
fowl, with potatoes, and other leguminous roots. On the east 
and west sides are two fine harbours. This island was first 
discovered by the Dutch, in 1598, who gave it the name of 
Mauritius, in honour of the reigning prince of Orange. About 
40 years after, they began to form settlements here ; but in 
the beginning of the last century the colony was withdrawn, 
and the island was taken possession of by the French, who 
gave it the name of the Isle of France. In 1810, it was 
taken from them by the British, to whom it was finally ceded 
in 1814, and who have restored its first name of Mauritius. 
The white inhabitants arc (5414, the free coloured 90(3,389 
and the slaves 20,464. Lat. 20. 10. S. Ion. 57. 29. E. 

FRA ' N CKFOR T- O N- TIIE-MA / NE, a free i in ] >eri al ei ty 
of Franconia, noted for its two great annual fairs. The 
Cabiuiats and .lews here are numerous, industrious, and 
rich, hut lie under many sumptuary restrictions. The ma- 
gistrates are Lutherans. It is seated on the river Maine, 
which divides it into two parts, 18 miles E. X. E. of MenU, 
and 350 W. by N. of Vienna. Lat. 50. 7. N. Ion. 8. 32 E 

FRA NKFOR T- O N- THE- ODER, a town of Branden- 
burg, in tlie Middle Mark ; famous for three great fairs. It. 
lias two suburbs, called Lebus, and Guhcn, and a bridge over 
the Oder. The buildings of its old university arc now con- 
verted into a military magazine ; but it has still a noble 
academy. It is 45 miles E. by S. of Berlin, and 72 S. of 
Stettin. Lon. 14. 39. K. lat. 52. 23. N. 

FRANCHISE, 5 . [ ( franchise , Kr. ] exemption, or excuse 
from any burdensome duty; a privilege, immunity, or right 
granted ; a district, or the extent of jurisdiction. 

To FRANCHISE, r. a. to make or keep free. 

FRANCTSCANS, a religious order of St. Francis, founded 
by him in the year 1209. Before admission they an? obliged 
to sell all tbey have, give the produce to the pour, and per- 
form a year’s noviciate; when admitted they never quit, the 
order on any account. They fast from the least of All-Saints 
to the Nativity. 

FRANCO' NIA, a circle* of Germany, nearly in the centre, 
extending about 95 miles from E. to \V. and 88 from N. to S. 
lhe middle parts are fertile in corn, wine 1 , and fruits; but the 
frontiers are mountainous, woody, and little cultivated. The 
Franks, who conquered France, came from this province, and 
gave their name to that country* 

b RANG 115 LE, a. [from frunyo , Lat.] brittle; easily broken ; 
fragile. 

FRA'NION, s. a paramour; a boon companion. 

FRANK, a. [franc, Fr.] liberal; generous, opposed to 
niggardly. Open and free, opposed to reserved . Without re- 
straint or conditions ; without payment. 

FRANK, s. [French] a place* to feed hogs in; a sty, so 
called from any profusion of food ; a ease of a letter signed 
by a member of parliame nt ; a letter free of postage. 

To FRANK, r. n. to shut up in a sty. In Commerce, to 
exempt letters from paying postage, a privilege given every 
member of parliament, who writes the person’s address to 
whom it is sent with bis own band, as also the day of the 
month for which the frank is intended. 

FRA'NKALMOIGNE, s. the same which in Latin is called 
libera elcemosyna , or free alms, in English ; whence that 
tenure is commonly known among English lawyers bv the 
name of a tenure i u frank aumone , or frankalmoiync , which, 
according to Britton, is a tenure by divine service. 


FRANKINCENSE, $. a dry, resinous, inflammable sub- 
stance, in pieces, or drops, of a pale, yellowish, or white 
colour, a strong but not offensive smell, and a bitter, acrid, 
and resinous taste; used in medicine in disorders of the breast, 
and diarrhoeas, or dysenteries. 

FRANKLIN, s. a steward ; a bailiff of land. 

FRANKLY, ad. generously; freely; without reserve. 
FRANKNESS, s. plainness; openness, or ingenuousness 
of speech, opposed to reserve . Liberality, or bounteousness, 
applied to giving. Syxon. Sincerity prevents our speaking 
otherwise than we think, and is a virtue. Frankness makes us 
speak as we think, and is a natural effect. Plainness is a 
speaking freely what we think, and springs sometimes from 
want of reflection. Inyenuousncss makes us declare whatever 
we know, and is often a lolly* 

FRANKPLEDGE, s. [francipleyium, Lat.] a pledge or 
surety for a fieeman. 

FRA N KTF. N EMENT, s. a freehold. 

FR AN KWORT, jA kind of heath. 

FRANTIC, a. [corrupted from phreatic, fpirtirnto c, Gr.] 
mad; deprived of understanding by madness, figuratively, 
transported by an outrageous violence of passion. 

VMKUCLX, ot madly, distractedly; 

like one \vl\o has lost the use of Ins reason. 

FIIA'NTICNEXS, or FRA'NTICKNEXS, s. madness. Fi- 
gurativclv, outrageousness of passion. 

FRATERNAL, a . [fraternis, Lat.] brotherly; pertaining 
to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATERNALLY, ad. brotherly; like brothers. 

FRATERNITY, s. | fruternitas, Lat.] the state or quality c.f 
a brother; an association; a body of men united or incoi po- 
inted. Men of the same class or character. 

FRATRICIDE, s. [ frutricidiiun , Lat.] the minder oi a 
brother; one who kills a brother. 

FRAUD,*, [fra us, Lat.] the practice of deceit, in order 
to deprive another of his property; the act of imposing 
on a person by artful appearances ; a stratagem, arti/ice, or 
trick. 

F R A U ' D F L T L, a. treacherous ; deceitful ; tiickish ; 
subtle. 

FR AU'PULENC E, or FRAU'DULENCY, s. [fraudulent"* , 
Lat.] deceitfiilncss; treachery; subtlety; prom-mss to artifice 
and dishonest, practices. 

FRAU DULENT, a. [fraudnfentus, I.at.] full of artifice ; 
dishonest ; indirect ; imposing by specious and false pretences ; 
treacherous, subtle, deceitful, trickish. 

FRAUDULENTLY, ad. in a deceitful, trickish, and dis- 
honest manner ; with subtlety. 

FRAUGHT, part, of Fuaight, now written Fkf.ig ht ; full; 
loaded; stored; thronged. 

To FRAUGHT, (by corruption for Freight) v.a. to freight, 
load, or crowd. 

FRAY, s. [from effrayer, Fr.] a battle; a broil; a fight; 
a duel, or combat. 

To FRAY, v. a. [ effrayer , Fr.] to frighten or terrify. To 
rub, or wear out by rubbing, from frayer , Fr. 

FREAK, s. [ frac. Sax.] a sudden and whimsical change of 
place ; a whim ; or a capricious, trifling * 'tion. 

To FREAK, v. a. to variegate; to checker. “ Freak'd 
with many a mingled hue.” Thomson. 

FREAKISH, a. wanton, humorous, capricious, whim- 
sical. 

FRE'AKISHLY, ad. capriciously, whimsically. 

FREAKISH NESS, s. capriciousness; a mad and boyish 
wantonness of behaviour ; luimoursomeness. 

FREAM, s . a name given by farmers to ploughed land worm 
out of heart, and laid fallow till it recover. 
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To FREAM, v. a. [fremo f Lat.] to growl, or grunt ; to 
make a noise, as a boar at rutting time. 

FRECKLE, 8. [from fleck, a spot, Tent, whence fleckle , 
or freckle ] a spot raised in the skin by the heat of the sun's 
rays ; any small spot or discolouration. 

FRE'CKLED, or FRECKLY, a. having spots on the 
skin, occasioned by the heat of the sun; spotted. 

FRED, s, the same with peace ; upon which our fore- 
fathers called their sanctuaries fr cristate, i. c. the scats of 
peace. So Frederick is powerful and wealthy in peace; 
Winfred, victorious peace ; Reiufred , sincere peace. 

FREE, a . [freak, Sax.] at liberty; under no constraint, 
slavery, imprisonment, or necessity; permitted; allowed; 
licentious; unrestrained; open; ingenuous; candid; frank; 
expressing one's sentiments without reserve ; generous, or li- 
beral; voluntary; guiltless; innocent. Exempt, used with from 
or of Invested with privileges ; possessing any thing without 
vassalage ; admitted to the privilege of a corporation. “ A 
freeman .” Without charge or expanse : hence a free- 
school . 

To FREE, v. a. to set at liberty, or to deliver from slavery: 
to clear from imped ini cuts, or obstructions ; to exempt. 

FREEBOOTER, s. a robber, pillager, or plunderer. 

F R REBOOTING, s. a robbery; plundering; the act of 
pillaging. 

FREEBORN, a. bom under a free government; opposed 
to a slave , inheriting liberty. 

FREE-CHATEL, s. such chapels as are of the king’s 
foundation, and by him exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary. The king may also license a subject to found 
such a chapel, and by his charter exempt it from the ordi- 
nary’s visitation. 

FREE' COST, s. freedom from expense. 

FREE' DM AN, s, a slave manumitted. 

FRKE'DOM, s. exemption from slavery or restraint; 
independence; a state wherein a person has a power of 
acting as he pleases ; the privileges of a corporation ; 
franchises. Ease or facility, applied to action or speak- 
ing- 

FREEHE'ARTED, a. liberal; generous. 

FREE'HOLD, s. a free estate which a man holdclh in fee- 
simple, or fee-tail, or for a term of life. 

FREEHOLDER, s. one who has a freehold. 

FREELY, ad. at liberty ; without restraint, dependence, 
reserve, scruple, compulsion, impediment, or necessity ; li- 
berally; spontaneously; frankly; heartily; plentifully; 
lavishly. 

FREEMAN, s. one who is neither a slave nor vassal to 
another; a member of a community or corporation, entitled 
to, and enjoying its privileges. 

FREEMASON, s. one of a numerous society, who profess 
great brotherly kindness, and have secrets to keep. 

FREE'MINDED, a. unperplexed; without load of care. 

FREE' NESS, s. void of constraint or impediment; openness 
of behaviour; generosity, or liberality; candour. 

FREESCHOOL, s . a school wherein children are taught 
without expense to tlu ir parents or relations. 

FRKE'SPOKEN, a. accustomed to speak without re- 
serve. 

FREF/STONE, s. stone commonly used in building, so 
called because it may be wrought easily in any diiv^iiou. 

FREETHINKER, s. a term commonly applied to those 
persons who deny revelation, or die Christian religion ; a liber- 
line ; one who thinks for himself. 

FREE'WILL, s. the power of directing our own actions; 
voluntariness ; spontaneousness. 

FRRE' WOMAN, s. a woman not enslaved. 


To FREEZE, v. it. [preterit froze ; vriesen, Belg.] to 
grow hard by excess of cold ; to be of that degree of cold 
by which water congeals. Actively, the participle is frozen 
or froze ; to harden by cold; to chill by loss of power or 
motion. 

To FREIGHT, frait, v. a. [preterit freighted , part, fraught; 
but being used as an adjective, freighted , is substituted for 
it ; fretter , Fr.] to put goods or a cargo on board a ship ; to 
load as the burden or cargo within a vessel. 

FREIGHT, s . any thing with which a ship is loaded; the 
money paid for the carriage of goods in a ship or vessel. 

FRENCH, a . [franc, Fr.] belonging to France. Used 
elliptically for the language spoken by the inhabitants of 
France. 

FRENCH Chalk, an indurated clay, extremely dense, of a 
smooth glossy surface, soft and unctuous to the touch, of a 
grayish white colour, variegated with a dusky green. 

To FRENCHIFY, v. a . to infect with the pronunciation or 
airs of a Frenchman; generally used in a contemptuous sense, 
and including the idea of affected ceremoniousness and excess 
of politeness ; to make a coxcomb. 

FRENETIC, a. see Piikenktic. 

FRENZY, s. [uptime or fpevinc, Or.] madness; the loss 
of reason attended with raving; any outrageous passion, 
bordering on and resembling madness. 

FREQUENCE, s. [frequentia, Lat.] a concourse, crowd, or 
assembly; repetition. Seldom used. 

FREQUENCY, s. [frequentia, Lat.] the condkinn of a 
thing often done, or seen ; a crowded assembly. 

FREQUENT, a. [frequens, Lat.] often done, seen, oc- 
curring, or practising. Full of concourse. 

To FREQUENT, r. a . [ frequento , Lat.] to visit often ; 
to be often in any place. 

FKEQIJENTABLE, a . conversable; accessible. 

FREQUENTATIVE, a . [frequent at if, Fr.] a grammatical 
term applied to verbs, signifying the frequent repetition of an 
action. 

FREQUE NTER, s. one who resorts often to a place. 

FREQUENTLY, ad. often; commonly. Nynon. Wc 
often disguise our thoughts; by doing the same tiling 
often , it becomes habitual. We frequently meet with trai- 
tors ; we frequently do those things which wc repent of 
afterwards. 

FRE' SC ATI, a beautiful village in the Pope's territo- 
ries. This place, with Tivoli and Albano, is the favourite 
abode of landscape painters, who travel into Italy for im- 
provement; where the admirable assemblage of hills, mea- 
dows, lakes, cascades, gardens, ruins, groves, and trrraci s, 
charm this eye as it wanders among these delightful villages. 
Fresrati is 12 miles from Rome. Lat. 41. 48. N. Ion. 1*2. 
4 ‘2. E. 

FRESCO, s. [Ital.] coolness; shade; duskiness. In 
Painting, a picture painted with water colours on IVesh 
piaster. 

FRESH, a. [fraichc, Fr.] cool; not stagnating. Net 
sour, nor vapid, applied to liquors. Lately or newly pro- 
duced or made; recent. Not salt. Not faded. Vigorous. 
Florid, ruddy of countenance ; healthy. Brisk, applied to a 
gale of wind. Sweet, opposed to stinking. Synun. That 
which has not been used is new; that which is not stale is 
fresh ; that which has just happened is recent . We say of 
clothes that they are new; of topics, that they are fresh; of 
actions, that they are recent. 

FRESH, s. water without salt. A flood of a river. 

To FRESHEN, v. a. to recover a thing which is grown 
stale ; to cherish or revive. Neuterly, to blow strongly. To 
free from salts. 
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FRESH ET, s. a pool of fresh water. “ All fish from sea or 
shore,/' 1 eskct, or purpling brook,” Milt. 

FRESHLY, ad. coolly; newly; with a healthy look, or 
ruddy countenance; gaily. 

FRESHNESS, s. newness; unabated vigour. Spirit, or 
briskness, applied to liquors. Freedom from fatigue; cool- 
ness; ruddiness; freedom from saltness. 

FRET, s [probably from /return, Lat.] a frith or strait of the 
sou. Any fermentation or agitation of liquors. In Music, a 
stop to regulate the vibrations of the strings. Figuratively, 
anxiety of mind ; peevishness or commotion of the temper. 

In Architecture, work rising in protuberances or relief. In 
Heraldry, a bearing consisting of six bars, crossed and inter- 
laced. "Agitation of the mind. 

To FRET, v. a. to wear by rubbing against; to move vio- 
lently ; to corrode or eat away ; to form into raised work or 
relievo ; to variegate or diversify ; to vex or make angry. 

To FllET,t>. n. to be grieved or uneasy ; to ferment. 

FRETFUL, a. peevish; angry; in a state of vexation. 

FRETFULLY, ad. in a peevish maimer; angrily. 

FRET FULNESS, s. peevishness; undue auger. 

FKETTY, a. adorned with raised work. 

FRIABILITY, s. capacity of being easily reduced to 
powder. 

FRI ABLE, a. [ friabihs , Lat.] easily crumbled, or reduced 
to powder. 

FRI AR, s. [a corruption of frerc, Fr.] a brother of some 
regular order; a religious in the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. 

FRTARLY, a. like a friar, or a man untaught in life. 

FRI'ARSCOWL, 5 . a plant resembling the cuckoopinl, with 
this difference, that it has a tlower like a cowl. 

FRI'ARSCROWN, s. the woolly-headed thistle. 

FRIARY, s. a monastery, or convent of friars. 

FRI BBLE, or FRl'BBLER, s. an effeminate coxcomb. 

FRFMJRG, one of the cantons of Swisserland, sur- 
rounded on the N. E. and S. by Bern, and on the \V. by Valid, 
ti-rt ill* in corn, fruits, and pastures. The inhabitants are Pa- 
pists. 'Hie capital, of the same name, is seated on the river 
^anon. The public buildings, especially the cathedral, are 
'cry handsome. Three miles from the town is a celebrated 
hermitage, cut in a rock, which contains a church, with a 
steeple 70 feet above the rock, a vestry, a kitchen, and a 
large hall, two rooms on each side, two pair of stairs, and a 
cellar; said to bo the work of one man, with his servant, who 
pci funned it in 25 years. Friburg is 18 miles S. \V. ol Bern, 
hon. 7. 1.0. F*. lat. 40. 43. N. 

FRICASSEE, s. [Fr.] a dish consisting of meat cut into 
small pieces, and conked with highly seasoned sauce. 

IRRIGATION, s. [Jricatio, Lab] the act of rubbing one 
thing against another. Sec the following word. 

FRICTION, s. \frietio , Lat.] the act of rubbing two 
things together; the resistance caused in machines by the 
rubbing of one part against another, hi Medicine, it is the 
rubbing a diseased part, either with or without unguent, oils, 
&c. Dr. Cheyne recommends Friction with a flesh-brush, 
to persons of weak nerves and sedentary lives, by which 
a free perspiration would be promoted, and obstructions re- 
moved. 

FRI DAY, s. [friycd<pg. Sax.] is the sixth day of the week ; 
so named from Frit/a , a goddess worshipped by our Saxon an- 
cestors, the same with the Roman Venus. 

FRIEND, s. [ freond. Sax.] one who is joined to another in 
mutual benevolence and intimacy, opposed to an enemy. One 
reconciled to another. A companion. 

To FRIEND, v. a. to shew favour towards a person or un- 
dertaking ; to countenance, encourage, or support. 


FRl'EN DLESS, a. having no friends ; without hopes, assist- 
ance, or countenance. 

FRIENDLINESS, s. a disposition towards friendship ; the 
exertion of benevolence, or performance of kind offices. 

FRIENDLY, a . kind; disposed to do acts of kindness and 
affection; having the temper and disposition of a friend; 
favourable ; benevolent; amicable; salutary. 

FRl'EN DLY, ad. in a kind, affectionate, and benevolent 
manner; amicably; concurrently; in union. 

FRI ENDLY ISLANDS , a duster of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, so named by Capt. Cook, in 1773, 
on account of the friendship that seemed to subsist among 
the inhabitants, and their courteous behaviour to strangers. 
Tasman, the Dutch navigator, first touched here in 164.3, 
and gave the names of New Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Middleburgh, to three of the principal islands. Cook ex- 
plored the whole duster, consisting of more than 20. Tonga, 
oy New Amsterdam, is the largest, extending 21 miles from 
10 \V . awA \?> from K to S. *mVeT?>ec\eA hy sVrm^ht *ay\A 
pleasant roads, with fruit-trees on each side, which provide 
shade from the scorching heat of the sun. Middleburgh is 
called Eaoowe by the natives, who have given the names of 
Annatnooka, Tougataboo, llapaee, and Lcefooga, to the 
other principal islands. The general appearance of these 
islands conveys an idea of exuberant fertility ; the surface, at 
a distance, seems entirely clothed with trees of various sizes, 
some of which are uncommonly large, particularly the tall 
cocoa palm, and a species of fig, with narrow pointed leaves. 

It is almost wholly laid out in plantations, in which arc some 
of the richest vegetable productions; such as bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, yams, sugar-cane, and a fruit like a 
nectarine. Here are most of the articles which the Society 
Islands produce, and some which they have not. Their 
breed of hogs is as scanty as that of the Society Islands ; 
but they received from the English some valuable additions 
to their stock, both of vegetables and animals. Their do- 
mestic fowls are as large as those of Europe. Among the 
birds are parrots and purroquets, of various sorts, which fur- 
nish the red feathers, so much esteemed in the Society 
Islands. The numerous reefs and shoals afford shelter to 
an immense variety of shell-fish. Agriculture, architecture, 
boat-building, and fishing, are the employments of the men; 
to the women is confined the manufacture of cloth. 'These 
islands be between 19. 40. and 21. 30. deg. S. lat. and be- 
tween 170. and 180. of W. Ion. Under the general name of 
Friendly Islands, are sometimes comprehended liosca wen's. 
KeppcFs, and Prince William’s Islands, and the group of 
the llapaee Islands, amounting together to about 150. 

FRI ENDSHIP, s. [vrinidschap, Belg.] the state of minds 
united together by mutual benevolence ; amity ; the highest 
degree of intimacy; favour or personal kindness. 

FRl'FSLA NIL EAST, a principality of Westphalia, so 
called from its situation with lespcct to the Dutch province 
of Friesland ; bounded on the N. by the German Ocean; on 
the E. by the county of Oldenburgh ; on the S. by the 
bishopric of Munster; and on the W. and S. W. by the sea 
and Groningen. It consists chiefly of meadow land. The. 
counts of Friesland becoming extinct in 1744, Frederick 11. 
king of Prussia, seized the country, in consequence of the 
expectancy granted to the house of Brandenburg, in HUM, 
by the Emperor Leopold, in opposition to the claims i f 
George II. king of England, as duke of Brunswick-I.unen- 
burg. In 1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, his Prussian Ma- 
jesty was obliged to cede it to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
afterwards annexed it to Holland; and, in 1815, a? the con- 
gress of Vienna, it was transferred to the king of Hanover. 
Embrlcii is the capital. 

5 H 
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FRIESLAND , WEST, one of tne United Province*, 
bounded on the S. and W. by the Zuyder Zee and Overyssel ; 
on die N. by the German Ocean ; and on the E. by Groningen 
and Overyssel. In Ostergow there is good pasturage, and 
some arable land ; AVestergow is more fenny, but abounds 
with fish and fowl. A dialect used here more nearly resem- 
bles the old English than any other in Europe. Lewarden is 
the capital. A part of North Holland is also called West 
Friesland. 

FRIEZE, s. [drnp dc frisc, Fr.] a coarse warm cloth, 
made, perhaps, originally in Friesland. In Architecture, 
a large flat member, which separates the architrave from 
the cornice ; of which there are as many kinds as orders of 
columns. 

FRIGATE, s. [ frigat, Fr.] a small ship of war. 

To FRIGHT, v. a . [frightan, Sax.] to disturb, shock, or 
daunt with fear ; to raise apprehension of danger. 

FRIGHT, s. a sudden emotion of terror caused by an appre- 
hension of danger. 

To FRI GHTEN, v. a . to terrify ; to shock or disturb with 
an apprehension of danger. 

FRIGHTFUL, a. causing fear; exciting horror; dread- 
ful. 

FRI'GHTFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to disturb with 
an apprehension of danger; terribly, dreadfully. 

FRIGHTFULNESS, s. the quality of daunting with an 
apprehension of danger. 

FRIGID, a. [friyidns, Lat.] cold, wanting zeal, or warmth 
of affection; dull; impotent. 

FRIGIDITY, s. [frigiditas, Lat.] coldness, or want of 
warmth ; dulncss, or want of the embellishments of rhetoric, 
or the warmth of imagination. 

FRIGIDLY, ad. in a cold, dull, indifferent, or unaffecting 
manner. 

FRIGIDNESS, s. coldness ; dulncss ; want of affection. 

FIIIGORIC, s. [from f rigor , Lat.] in Chemistry, the princi- 
ple of cold. 

FRIGORIFIC, a. [friyorificus, Lat.] causing cold.' 

To FRILL, v. n. [from frillvux, Fr.] to quake or shiver with 
cold. Used of a hawk ; as, the hawk frills. 

FRILL, s. a narrow border of lace, cambric, or other fine 
linen, sewed on the bosom of a shirt. 

FRINGE, s. [ f range , Fr.] an ornament consisting of threads 
fastened at one end by weaving, but hanging loose at the 
other ; the edge, or margin. 

To FRINGE, v. a. to adorn with fringes; to unravel any 
woollen stuff, so as to resemble a fringe. 

FRIPPERER, or FRIPPER, s. [from frippier , Fr.] a 
dealer in old things vamped up; a broker. 

FRIPPERY, s. [fripperie, Fr.] the place where old clothes 
or other second-hand goods are sold ; old clothes ; cast 
dresses ; tattered rags ; mean trifles in dress. 

To FRISK, v. n. [ < frizzarc , Ital.] to leap or skip about with 
nimblenoss ; to dance in a wanton or gay manner. 

FRISK, s. a frolic ; a fit of wanton gaiety. 

FRISKER, s. a wanton or frolicksome person ; one too gay 
to be constant or settled. 

FRISK 1NESS, s. gaiety; liveliness. Alow word. 

FRIT, s. among Chemists, ashes or salt baked or fried to- 
gether with sand. 

FRITH, or FIRTH, s. [f return , Lat.] a strai' - f the sea; a 
net. 

FRITH, [Welsh], a plantation; a forest, a small field taken 
out of a common. 

FRITILLARY, s . [jritillaire, Fr.] in Botany, the common 
chequered daffodil. 

FRITINANCY, s. [from fritinio , low Lat.] the scream 


or screaking of an insect, applied to that of the crick at or 
grasshopper. 

FRITTER, s. [ friture , Fr.] a small pancake, or piece 
fried. Figuratively, a fragment or small piece; a cheese-cake, 
or wig. 

To FRITTER, v. a. to cut meat into small pieces, to In 
fried ; to break into small pieces or fragments. 

FRIVOLOUS, a. [frivolus, Lat.] slight ; trifling ; of no im- 
portance or moment, 

FRIVOLOUSLY, ad. triflingly ; without weight. 

FRIVOLOUSNESS, s. want of weight or importance. 

FRIZE, s. [Fr.] iu Architecture. Sec Fhieze. 

To FRIZZ, or FRIZZLE, v. a. [ friser , Fr.] to turn hair in 
small rings like the nap of frieze. 

FRIZZLE, s. a lock of hair crisped ; a curl. 

FRIZZLER, s. one who dresses hair in short curls. 

FRO, ad. [ fra, Sax.] backward; regressively. It is only 
used in opposition to to. To and fro , backward and forward. 
It is also a contraction of from . 

FROCK, s. [ froc , Fr.] a close untrimmed coat for men; a 
close gown worn by women and children. 

FRO' DLING HAM , a town of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Thursday ; 104 miles N. of London. 

FRO DSHAM, a town of Cheshire, situated on the river 
Weaver, (over which it has a stone bridge,) near its conflux 
with the Mersey, with a harbour for vessels of good burden, 
and communicating with all the late inland navigations. 
About 7000 tons of salt are annually refined here, and a cotton 
manufactory has been lately established. It is 10 miles N. K. 
of Chester, and 182 N. N. W. of London. Market on 
Thursday. Population 5547. 

FROG, s. [fmyya. Sax.] a genus of amphibious ani- 
mals, the body of which is broad and short, without a tail, 
and furnished with four legs. Besides the common Frog. 
there are many other species; but the most singular is the 
Bull fray, a native of North America : at full length it 
measures near two feet; it is very voracious, swallows young 
ducks, and other water-fowl, before they have strength to 
shift for themselves. Its croaking is so loud as to resemble 
the roaring of a bull beard at a distance, whence its name of 
IhtU-froy. There is likewise the Tree-frog , so called from 
its living on trees and plants ; also the Green-frog, so called 
from its colour. In Farriery, it is the hollow part of a horse’s 
hoof, or the frush. 

FRO'GBIT, s. a water-plant with thick, smooth, brown- 
green, kidney-shaped leaves, and white blossoms. 

FRO'GCHEKSE, s. a kind of fungus, found on rich pastures 
and dung-hills ; called also puff-ball. 

FROLS K, s. [from froisscr , Fr.] a pancake with bacon fried 
in it. 

FUO'LICK, a. [vrolijck, Belg.] joyful ; full of levity or wan- 
ton pranks; whimsical; eccentric. 

FRO'LICK, s . a sally of gaiety or levity; eccentricity. 

To FRO'LICK, v. n. to divert one’s self with sallies ot 
gaiety ; to play wild, wanton, and merry pranks. 

FllO'LICKSOME, a. full of wild gaiety; whimsical. 

FRO'LICKSOMKLY, ad. with wild gaiety. 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS, s. wildness of gaiety; wanton 
gaiety; whimsical pranks ; eccentricity. 

FROM, prep. [ fram , Sax.] .away. Out of, noting place. 
Separation, applied to absence, distance, or deliverance. 
Since, applied to time. Contrary, or foreign, applied to 
relation. “ From the purpose.” Shak. Removal or mo- 
tion. “ Thrice from the ground she leap’d.” Dryd. It is 
frequently joined by an ellipsis with adverbs, as, from 
above , l. e. from the part above; from below ; from beneath ; 
from behind; from far ; from high ; from where ; from with - 
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out. When joined to thence or whence , it is superfluous ; 
but is sometimes followed by the subsequent prepositions with 
their proper cases, viz. from amidst , beyond , forth , off, out of, 
under , and within. 

FROME or Frome Selwood , a town of Somersetshire, 
noted for its fine beer, and chiefly inhabited by clothiers. 
It is situated on the river Frome, which abounds with trout, 
eels, &c. and over which it has a stone bridge, 12 miles S. of 
bath, and 105 W. by S. of London. Market on Wednesday. 
Inhabitants 12,240. Elects one member. 

FRONDfFEROUS, a. [ frondifer , Lnt.] bearing leaves . 

FRONT, s. t/roitc,'LaL front, Fr.\ the forepart of the face 
or forehead. Figuratively, the face, countenance, or look, in 
a sense of censure or dislike. The part or place opposed to 
the face. The forepart, as of a building. The van of an 
army. The most conspicuous part. 

To FRONT, v . a. to oppose directly, or face to face ; to 
encounter; to stand opposite or over against any place or 
thing; to cover the forepart of a building with any materials. 
Neuterly, to stand foremost. 

FROWTAL, s. [ frontal , Fr.] an ornament worn on the fore- 
head; a frontlet. In Architecture, a small pediment over a 
little door. In Medicine, an external application to the fore- 
head. 

FHONTATKD, a. [frontal ns, Lat.j in Botany, applied to 
the leaf of a flower which grows broader and narrower, and 
at last perhaps terminates in a right line: opposed to disputed , 
when the leaves of a flower end in a point. 

FRONTED, a. formed with a front. 

FRO NTIER, [ frontierr , Fr.] the marches, utmost limit 
< i boundary of a country, by which it is separated from the 
iii \t adjoining one. 

FRO'NTIER, a. bordering ; adjacent. 

FRONTISPIECE, s. [front i spice, Fr.J that part of a build- 
or other thing which directly meets the eye ; a cut or pic- 
iu!«* fronting the title-page of a book. 

I KO'NTLESS, a. without blushes, shame, or diflidenee. 

FRO NTLET, s. [ f rouleau , Fr.] a bandage worn on the 
forehead. 

FRORNE, a. \ bevroren , Belg.] frozen. Not in use. 

FROST, .v. [ frost, Sax.] an excessively cold state of the wea- 
ther, whereby the motion and fluidity of liquors are suspended ; 
«>r that state of the air whereby fluids are converted into ice. 

I lie, last effect of cold. 

FRO'STBfiTEN, a. nipped or withered by the frost. 

FRO'STED, a. laid on, or appearing in inequalities like 
thn^. () f hoar-frost on plants. 

FROSTILY, ad . after the manner of frost; with excessive 
cold. Figuratively, with indifference, or coldness of affec- 
tion. 


FROSTINESS, s. the quality of appearing like frost; cold, 
n, ‘ freezing cold. 

1 KOS'TNAIL, <?. a nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horse's shoes that it may pierce the ice. 

FROSTY, a. having the power of freezing ; excessive cold. 
Figuratively, indifference, or without warmth of affection, 
llosiry ; gray-headed; resembling frost in colour. 

MiOTIT, s. f frae , Dan. and Scot.] foam; the white bubbles 
r; jis(»d on the top of fermenting liquor. An empty or senseless 
di s play of wit ; wanting solidity. 

To FROTH, v. n. to foam ; to be covered with light and 
whitish bubbles, applied to fermenting liquor ; actively, to 
nuike liquors apoear with a whitish head or surface. 

FROTHILY/ ad . having a white head or surface, ap- 
plied to liquors. Figuratively, in an empty, vain, and trifling 
manner. 


FROTHY, a. full of foam, or having its surface covered 
with white bubbles. Figuratively, soft, vain, empty, trifling. 

To FROUNCE, v. a. to frizzle or curl the hair about the face ; 
used in contempt. 

FRO'UZY, a. [a cant word] dim, cloudy; musty; of a nasty 
and disagreeable scent. 

FRO'WARD, a. [framweard. Sax.] peevish ; fretful; cross; 
ungovernable ; not easily pleased ; perverse. 

FRO'WARDLY, ad. peevishly ; perversely. 

FttO'WARDNESS, s. peevishness ; perverseness. 

To FROWN, v. ?i. [froyncr, old Fr.] to contract the fore- 
head into wrinkles in displeasure ; to look stern. 

FROWN, s. a look wherein a person knits Vis eye-Vrows 
and contracts his forehead into wrinkles, in token of dis- 
pleasure 

FRO'WNINGLY, ad. in a stern manner; with a look of 
displeasure. 

FRO' ZEN, part. pass, of Fiif.f.zk. 

F. R. S. an abbreviature for Fellow of the Royal Society . 

FRUCTIFEROUS, a. [f rue lifer, Lat.] bearing fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, s. the act of causing, or of bearing 
fruit; the power of producing fruit. 

To FRUCTIFY, v. a. f fructificr, Fr.] to make fruitful; to 
cause or enable to produce liuit. Neuterly to bear fruit. 

FRU'CTUOUS,a. [fructucux, Fr.] making fruitful; enabling 
to produce. 

FRUGAL, a. [frityalis, Lat.] thirdly; sparing; not spend- 
ing in a prodigal manner; not lavish; parsimonious. 

FRU'GALLY, ad. in a sparing or parsimonious mariner. 

FRUGA'LITY, s. f fntyafi/as, Lat. fr Hyalite, Fr.] the virtue 
of keeping due bounds in ex ponces; good husbandry; parsi- 
mony. Syxox. Fnajafity implies only discretion of expence: 
economy includes in its idea some kind of management in order 
to eke matters out. 

FRUGI'FEROUS, a. f fruyifer, Lat.] bearing fruit. 

FRUIT, (the i in this word and its derivatives is dropped in 
pronunciation, and the u sounded long; frut,frutaye, fruit- 
ful, Arc.) s. [ fructus, Lat. fruit, Fr.] the produce of a tree or 
plant which includes the seed, or that part of either which is 
eaten for food ; production, effect. 

FRUITAGE, s. [fruitnyr, Fi.] fiuit, or various products of 
different vegetables. 

FRUITERER, s. [fruitier, Fr.] one who trades in fruit. 

FRU ITERY, s. [fruiferir, Fr.] a fruit loft, or plan? where 
fruit is kept; fruit collectively. 

FRUITFUL, a. fertile; loaded with fruit. Bearing children, 
applied to women. Bearing young, applied to beasts. Plente- 
ous; productive; prolific. 

FRU ITFULLY, ad in such a manner as to be prolific. 

FRUITFULNESS, s. fertility, fecundity ; the act or quality 
of producing in abundance ; exuberance. 

FRUiTlON, s. [from frnor, Lat.] enjoyment or possession ; 
the pleasure given by actual possession and use. 

FR UTTIVE, a. haring the power of enjoyment. 

FRU ITLESS, a. barren. Figuratively, vain; productive of 
no ml vantage ; idle*, unprofitable. 

FRUITLESSLY, ad. in an unprofitable manner. 

FRUMENTA'CIOUS, a. [from frumentuw , Lat.] made of 
grain. 

FRU'MKNTY, or FU'RMENTY, s. [from frumentum , Lat.] 
a food or pottage made of wheat and raisins boiled in nulk. 

To FRUMP, v. a to mock; to insult.; to browbeat. 

To FRUSH, ?>. a. [ froisscr , Fr.] to break, bruise, or crush. 

FRUSH, or FROG,$. in Farriery, a sort of tender horn aris- 
ing in the middle of a horse's sole, and dividing it into two 
branches, running towards the heel in the form of a fork. 
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FRUSTRA'NEOUS, a. [from frustra, Lat.] vain ; useless ; 
unprofitable ; without advantage ; trifiing. 

To FRUSTRATE, v. a. [ frustror , Lat.] to defeat; disap- 
point, or balk ; to render an undertaking or design of no effect ; 
to make null or void. 

FRUSTRATE, part . f frustratus , Lat.] vain ; ineffectual ; 
unprofitable; useless; null; defeated; void. 

FRUSTRATION, 5. [ frust/atio , Lat.] disappointment; the 
act of rendering an undertaking of no effect ; defeat. 

FRUSTRA'TIVE, a. fallacious ; disappointing ; vain. 

FRUSTRA'TOliY, a. that makes any proceeding void; that 
vacates any former process. 

FRU STUM, s. [Lat.] in Mathematics, a piece cut off from a 
regular figure. Frustum of a pyramid , or c one, is a part cut 
off, usually by a plane parellcl to the base. 

FRY, s. [from /roc, Dan.] young fish just produced. Any 
swarm of young animals. A burlesque term for young 
people. 

To FRY, v. a. [frigo, Lat.] to dress meat in a pan over the 
fire. Neuterly, to melt with excessive heat. 

FRY, s. | from the verb] a dish of meat or fish fried, or de- 
signed to be fried. A kind of sieve. 

FRY'INGPAN, s. a shallow vessel of iron or copper in which 
meat is dressed on the fire. 

To FUB, v. a. to put off; to delay. See To Fob. 

FUB, s. a plump chubby boy; a fat woman. 

FUGATE, or FUCATED, a. [Jucatus, Lat.] painted ; dis- 
guised under false show. 

FUCUS, s . [Lat.] a paint or wash used by women. 

To FUDDLE, v. a. [of unknown etymology] to intoxicate 
with liquors; to make a person drunk. 

FUDGE, s. a mere pretence, excuse, colour, or deception ; a 
fiction. An expression of the utmost contempt. 

FUE'GO, Fogoy or St, Philip , one of the Cape do Verd 
Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, higher than any of the rest, 
and appearing at sea like a single mountain, though on the 
sides there are deep valleys. At its top is a volcano which 
burns continually, sometimes throwing up huge pieces of rock 
to a vast height, and at others pouring torrents of brimstone 
down the sides of the hill. The Portuguese, who first inha- 
bited it, brought negroes with them, and a stock of cows, 
horses, and hogs ; but their descendants are not now distinguish- 
able in their complexions from the negroes. The island is 
without rivers, and almost without fresh water ; yet it is fertile 
in maize, gourds, water- melons, wild figs, oranges, and apples. 
A great number of goats run wild upon the mountains, and 
the profit on their skins is a revenue of the crown. They ex- 
port also the skins of cattle, horses, asses, and hogs. The 
island is nearly 5 leagues in length, and is about 330 miles 
W. of Gape de Verd, and 90 W. of St. Jago. Lat. 14. 54. N. 
Ion. 24. 30. W. 

FU'EL, s . [from feu, Fr.] Sec Ff.wel. 

FUGA CIOUSNESS, s. [from fugax, Lat.] volatility, or the 
quality of evaporating and Hying away ; instability. 

FUGA'CITY, s, [ fuyacitas, Lat.] volatility ;, the act and 
quality of evaporating, Hying away, or fading; instability; un- 
certainty. 

FIJGH, interj. [perhaps from &iv, Gr.] an expression of ab- 
horrence. Commonly foh. 

FU'GiTIVE, a, [fugitivus, Lat.] not tenable. Unsteady, 
unstable, volatile, or apt to Hy away. Flying from danger or 
study. Wandering; vagabond. 

FU'GITIVE, s. [ fugitivus , Lat.] one who runs from or de- 
serts his station or duty ; who runs away from punishment or 
danger, and shelters himself in another country. 

FU'GITIVENESS, s. volatility; the quality of evaporating; 
instability; uncertainty; capriciousness. 


FUGUE, fuje, or fuge, s. [fuga, Lat.] in Music, a flight, 
and is when the different parts of a composition follow each 
other, each repeating what the first hsul performed. 

FU'LCIMRNT, s . [ fulcimcntum, Lat.] a prop; a support; 
that on which a body rests. 

To FULFl'L, v. a. to accomplish, answer, or confirm any 
prophecy, by performing what is foretold; to answer any 
purpose or design; to perform exactly; to answer or gratify 
any desire by compliance. 

FU'LGENCY, s. splendour; lustre; glitter; brightness. 

FULGENT, a. [fulgcns, Lat.] shining; resplendent; glit- 
tering; dazzling; excessively bright. 

FLT.GID, a. [ fnlgidus , Lat.] shining; glittering; bright. 

FULGI'DITY, s, splendour; dazzling glitter ; brightness. 

FULGOK, or FIJ'LGOUR, s, [fulgor, Lut.] dazzling bright- 
ness, like that of lightning ; exquisite splendour. 

FULGURATION, $. [J ulgur atio, Lat.] the flashing (f 
lightning, or of phosphorus; coruscation. 

FU'LHAM, a village in Middlesex, 4 miles W. by S. of 
London, containing ahout 1 7/300 inhabitants. It is seated on 
the Thames, over which is a wooden bridge to Putney ; and 
has been the demesne of the bishops of London ever since the 
Conquest. Here they have a palace, and in the church-vard 
several of them have their tombs. 

FIJLI'GINOUS, «. [fuliginous, Lat.] sooty; smoky. 

FULIMART, s. a kind of stinking ferret.. 

FULL, s. [full?. Sax.] freedom from defect; the highest 
state or degree. The whole, used with at. The total. The 
state of being able to contain no more. Applied to the moon, 
the time in which she makes a perfect orb. 

FULL, a. [fulle, Sax.] replete; without any void space; 
not capable of containing more; abounding in any quality, 
whether good or bad. Plump or fat, applied to size. Satu- 
rated. Strong ; not faint, applied to the voice. Complete, or 
wanting nothing to perfect it; mature. Having every part of 
its surface illuminated, applied to the moon. 

FULL, is much used in composition, to intimate any thing 
arrived at its highest or utmost degree. 

FULL, ad. without abatement; exactly; directly; with the 
whole effect. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives to 
strengthen their signification. 

To FULL, v. a. [Julio, Lat..] to cleanse cloth from its oil and 
grease. 

F ULLAGE, s . the money paid for fulling cloth. 

FULLER, s. one who cleanses and dresses cloth. 

FU'LLER’s EARTH, s . a marl of a close texture, extremely 
soft and unctuous to the touch, and used in the woollen ma- 
nufacture: when dry, it is of a grayish brown colour, in all 
degrees from very pale to almost black, and has generally 
something of a greenish cast in it. The finest Fullers Earth 
is dug in our own island. 

FULLER’s THISTLE, s. a plant. 

FU'LLINGMILL, s. a mill wherein cloth is cleansed from 
its grease and oil, when first taken from the loom. 

FU LLY, ad. without any empty space, defect, or lack’; 
completely; leaving nothing to be done or desired. 

FULMINANT, part . [fulminans, Lat.] thundering; making 
a noise like thunder. 

To FULMINATE, v. n. [fulmino, Lat.] to thunder; to 
make a noise or explosion like thunder. Figuratively, to de- 
nounce threatenings, orissue out ecclesiastical censures. 

FULMINA'TION, s. [fultninatio, Lat.] the act of thunder- 
ing ; the act of denouncing threats or censures. 

FULMINATORY, a. [fulmineus, Lat.] thundering ; explod- 
ing with a loud noise; denouncing threats and censures. 

FULNESS, s. the state of being incapable to contain 
more; the state of abounding in any quality; completeness; 
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perfection ; freedom from defect ; repletion ; satiety ; plenty, 
or a state of affluence, largeness, or extent ; perturbation of 
mind. Applied to sound, such as fills the ear. 

FU'LSOME, a. [from fallc, Sax.] nauseous, offensive, rank, 
gross, applied to the objects of sight, taste, or smell. Tend- 
ing to obscenity ; disgraceful ; odious ; disgusting. 

FU'LSOMELY, ad. nauseously; rankly; disgustingly. 

FU'LSOMENESS, s. nauseousness ; oflcnsiveness. 

FU'MAGF., s. [from/wmi/s, Lat.] hearth-money, a tax. 

FIJ'MATOIIY, s. [fumrlcrrc, Fr.| a plant. 

To FU'MBLE, v. n. [fommefen, Belg.] to attempt any thing 
in an awkward or clumsy manner; to puzzle. 

FTJ'MBLER, s. one who does a thing awkwardly. 

FfJ'MBLlNGLY, ad. in an awkward manner. 

FIJME, s. [fumns, Lat.] smoke, vapour, or any volatile 
substance; an exhalation; any thing unsubstantial; rage; 
passion ; an idle conceit; a chimera; a vain imagination. 

To FUME, v . Ti. | fumo, Lat.] to smoke. To raise or pass 
over in vapours. Figuratively, lo be in a rage. Actively, to 
smoke, to dry in smoke, applied to curing of fish or flesh. To 
uorfuinc or scent by easting odours into the fire. 

FU'MHT, s. the dung of deer. 

FUME'TTE, fu-met, s. [Fr.] iri Cookery, the stink of meat. 

FU' MID, a . [ futnidus , Lat.) smoky; vaporous. 

FUMmiTY, s. smokiness ; tendency to smoke. 

To FU'MKIATE, v. a. [from fumtis, Lat.] to smoke; scent, 
or perfume by vapours ; to cleanse from contagion by smok- 
ing ; to medicate or heat by vapours. 

FUMIG ATION, s. [furnitjatio, Lat. fumigation, Fr.] scent 
raised by fire ; the aet of smoking any affected part in medi- 
cal od fumes. 

FU'MINGLY, ad. angrily; in a rage. 

FTJ'M ITER, or F 1 1 'M ITO RY. See F u m a to r y . 

FIJ'MOUS, or FUMY, a. [fumcnx, Fr.] producing fumes, 
smoke or vapours. 

FUN, s. [a low cant word] sport; frolicsome mirth; waggish 
merriment. 

FU'NCTION, s. [functio, Lat.] discharge, or performance; 
an employment, office, or trade ; occupation ; a single act of 
any office ; power ; faculty ; the office of any particular part 
of the body. 

FUND, s. [from fund a, l.at.] stock, or capital ; that by 
which any expense is supported ; the public security given 
those who lend money to the state; a stock or bank of money. 

FUNDAMENT, s. [ f midamentum , Lat.] that part of the 
body on which a person sits. Foundation. 

FUNDAMENTAL, a. [fundamentalist Lat.] serving for 
the foundation ; that on which the rest is built ; essential ; 
important ; indispensably requisite. 

FUNDAMENTAL, s. a leading, essential, or necessary 
proposition. Foundation ; footing ; ground. 

FUNDAMENTALLY, ad. essentially ; originally. 

FU'NEN , an island in Denmark, near the entrance of the 
Baltic Sea, about 35 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. It is 
separated from Jutland by a strait, called the Little Belt, and 
from the island of Zealand by another called the Great. Belt. 
It is remarkably fertile in pasture and grain, and exports an- 
nually great quantities of barley, oats, rye, peas, and honey, 
besides cattle. Most of the Danish nobility have seats here. 
Odensee is the capital. Lat. 55. 30. N. long. 10. 17. E. 

FUNERAL, s. [from funus, Lat.] the procession made in 
carrying a corpse to the grave ; the interment or putting a 
dead person into the grave ; the ceremony used at putting a 
person into the grave ; burial ; obsequies. 

FUNERAL, or FUNE'REAL, a. [ fnnereus , Lat..] used at, 
Dr belonging to, the burial of the dead; suiting a burial. 
Dark or dismal, applied to colour ; mourning. 


FUNGO'SITY, s [ fungositas , Lat..] sponginess; porosity. 

FUNGOUS, a. [ fungosus , Lat] excrescent ; spongy ; 
porous ; wanting firmness. 

FUNGUS, s. [Lat.] strictly, a mushroom. In Botany, ap- 
plied generally to those substances that are cither species of 
mushroom, or resemble them with regard to their sponginess 
or shape. In Surgery, an excrescence growing on the lips of 
wounds, commonly called proud flesh. 

FU'NICLE, s. [ funiculus, Lat.] a small cord ; a fibre. 

FUNI CULAR, a. [ funiculairc , Fr.] consisting of small 
cords or fibres. 

FUNK, s. [a low word] a strong, rank, or offensive smell ; 
an offensive suffocating smoke ; perplexity. 

FUNNEL, s. [iitfurid/htditm, Lat.] an inverted hollow cone 
with a pipe fastened to it, through which liquors are poured 
into vessels with narrow mouths; the shafts of a chimney; 
any pipe or passage of communication. 

FUNNELTOF, s. a species of fungus, bell-shaped, with 
round, convex, or Hat seeds. The vaiietics are numerous. 

FUR, ad. [now commonly written far] at a distance. 

FUR, s. \fou mire, Fr.] skin with soft hair; tin? soft hair 
of beasts; the sediments of liquors adhering to the vessels in 
which they were contained. 

To FUR, r. (/. to line or cover with skins that have soft 
hair; lo cover with sediments, or with the parts of a fluid 
which is become thick by evaporation. 

FUHA'CIOUS, a. [ furax , Lat.] thievish; inclined to steal 
or pilfer. 

FURA'CITY, s. \furacitas, Lat.] an inclination or disposi- 
tion to theft. 

FU RBELOW, s. [ falhaht , Fr.] an ornament of ruffled or 
plaited silk, linen, stuffs, &c. sewed on women's garments. 

To FU'RBELOW, r. a. to adorn with stripes or borders of 
fur, silk, linen, &c. sewed on in plaits. 

To FU'RBISll, v. a. [fourbir, Fr.] to burnish, polish, or 
make any metal bright by rubbing. 

FU'RBISll ER, s. [foitrbissrur, Fr.] one who polishes < >r 
burnishes any metal so as to make it bright. 

FURCATION, s. [from furca, Lat.] forkiness ; the shoot- 
ing out two ways like the prongs of a fork. 

FU'RFUR, s. [Lat.] bran, husk, chaff, dandriff; also the 
scabies or scurf of the head. 

fUKFURATKOUS, «. [ fmfuraccus , Lat.] husky; briny. 

FURIES, according to poetical fiction, were the three 
daughters of Night and Acheron, namely, Alecto, Metricra, 
and Tisiphone, who are described with snakes instead of hair, 
and eyes like lightning, carrying iron chains and whips in one 
hand, and in the other flaming torches ; the latter to discover, 
and the former to punish, the guilty. 

FU'RIOUS, a. [furiosm, Lat.] mad, or deprived of the 
right, use of reason ; raging ; violently transported by passion. 

FU'IllOUSLY, ad. madly; violently; with vehemence and 
outrage ; intemperately ; impetuously ; frenetic. 

FU1UOUSNESS, s. fierceness of nature; violence of at- 
tack ; raging; intemperance; impetuosity; frenzy. 

To FURL, r. a. [ frcsler, Fr.] to draw up and bind any sail 
close to the yard ; to contract. 

FU RLONG, s. [ forking. Sax.] a measure containing ‘2*2f> 
yards, or one-eighth of a mile. 

FU'RLOUGH, fur-lo, s. [verlocf Belg.] a permission 
given by a superior officer to an inferior, or a common sol- 
dier, to be absent for a stated time ; the warrant for such per- 
mission. 

FU'RMENTY, s. more properly Frumenty ; which hoc. 

FU'RNACE, s. [ furnvs , Lat.] a fire-plact built like an 
oven; sometimes applied to the vessel, of iron or ccppcr, in 
which ores, metals, &c. are melted. 

5 I 
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To FU'RNISH, v. a. [fournir, Fr.] to supply with wliat is 
wanting ; to give for use ; to fit up ; to equip ; to adorn ; to 
embellish ; to decorate. 

FU RNISHER, s. one who supplies or fits out. • 

FU'RNITURE, s. [ fonrniture , Fr.] any goods, necessa- 
ries, or materials proper to render a house, place, or any 
thing, convenient ; an appendage; equipage; embellishment; 
decoration, or ornament. 

FU'RRIER, s. one who buys, sells, or prepares furs. 

FU'RROW, s. [furh. Sax.] a small trench made by the 
plough for the reception of seeds ; a narrow channel made 
in a field for conveying water, to dry, or for the draining 
watery laud ; any long trench or hollow ; the marks of hol- 
lows made in the face by age; a wrinkle. 

To FU'RROW, r. a. [fyrian, Sax.] to plow into nar- 
row channels or hollows ; to mark by cutting, like a plough- 
share. 

FURRY, a. [from fur] covered with or dressed in fur; 
consisting of fur; covered with the sediments of anv liquor. 

FU'RTHER, a. beyond, or at a greater distance than this. 
See Forth, and Farther. 

To FU'RTHER, t». a. [ forthrian , Sax.] to promote, counte- 
nance, or encourage ; to forward ; to assist. 

FURTHERANCE, s. the act of promoting, countenancing, 
or advancing any undertaking or design ; help. 

FU'RTHERER, s. a promoter; one who contributes to 
advance the progress of an undertaking ; an encourager. 

FURTHERMORE, ad. moreover; more than what has 
been said or alleged ; besides ; in addition. 

FU RTIVE, a . [furtints, l.at.] stolen ; gotten by stealth. 

FURUNCLE, s. [furoucle, Fr. furuncnlus, Lat.j a bile; an 
angry pustule. 

FU'RY, s. [furor, l.at.] loss of reason ; madness; frenzy. 

FURZE, s. \frs , Sax.] a plant which grows wild on heath 
and upland commons, generally used for fuel, or making 
hedges. It is likewise called gor/e and whins. 

FU'RZY, a . overgrown with furze or gorze. 

To FU'SK, v. a . [fusum, l.at.] to melt ; to put into fusion ; 
to liquefy by heat. 

FUSEE', [fuscan, Fr.] the cone or spindle round 
which the chain of a clock or watch is wound. In a Bomb, a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, by which the whole 
powder or composition in the shell takes fire. A firelock, or 
•mall neat musket : tins is more properly written fusil. The 
track of a buck. 

FU'KfBLE, n. capable of being melted or liquefied by fire. 

FUSIBILITY, s. a capacity of being melted, or becoming 
liquid bv fire. 

FU'NIL, s. \ fusil, Fr.] a firelock. Sec Fcsee. 

FUSILI'ER, s. a soldier armed with a small musket. 

FU'SION, s. [fusio, Lat.] the act of melting; the state of 
being melted, or turned into liquid, by heat. 

FUSS, 5 . [a low country word] hustle; racket; noise; tu- 
mult ; clamour ; much ado about nothing. 

FUST, s. [ fustr , Fr.] the body, trunk, or shaft of a co- 
lumn. Also, a strong sinell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 

FU'STIAN, s. [futaine, Fr.] a kind of cloth made of cot- 
ton stuff. In Criticism, a high-swelling and turgid style; con- 
sisting of words and ideas ill associated ; bombast. 

FUSTIAN, a. made of fustian. Applied to style, swelling, 
ridiculously tumid, or pompous. 

HJ'STIC, s. a wood used in dying cloth. 

To FU'STIGATE, v. a. [ fustigOy Lat.] to beat with a stick; 
to cane, or cudgel. 

FIJSTILA'RI AN, s. a word used by Shakspeare for a mean 
tow fellow ; a scoundrel. 

FUST I NESS, s. stink ; the scent of a mouldy cask. 


FU'STY, a. stinking; mouldy; smelling like a mouldy cask, 

FUTILE, a. [futilis 9 Lat.] talking much with little 
sense; loquacious; trifling; worthless; of no weight or im- 
port. 

FUTILITY, s. [fat Hite, Fr.] the fault of talking too much ; 
triflingness ; want of weight; want of solidity. 

FU TTOCKS, s. [corrupted from foot hook] in Ship- 
building, the lower or upper timbers that give breadth or 
bearing to a ship, and bold it together. 

FUTURE, a. [f alums, Lat.] that shall be; that lias never 
existed, but is approaching; that is to come. 

FUTURE, ,v. time to come; that which may happen here- 
after. In Grammar, a tense by which we express a thing 
neither present nor past, but one which is to come. 

FUTU RELY, ad. in time to come ; hereafter. 

FUTURl'TlON, s. the state of being to be; the condition 
of being to come to pass hereafter. 

FUTU'RITY, s. time or events to come ; the state of being 
to happen after a certain time. 

To FUZZ, v. n. [from the sound] to fly out with a hiss- 
ing noise in small particles, like water from a cock half 
turned. 

FU'ZZBALL, s. a kind of fungus, which, when touched or 
pressed, bursts and scatters dust. 

FY ! intrrj. a word used to express disapprobation and 
loathing. It. is found in many languages. 

1'Y’AL, or Faya l, the most westerly island of the Azores, or 
Western Islands, about 27 miles in length, and 9 in breadth. 
The climate is remarkably good, and the air always pure and 
mild. The island produces plenty of pasture for cattle, and 
abundance of fish are caught on the coast. The most con- 
siderable, if not the only town, is Villa de Horla. Lat 38. 32. 
N. Ion. 28. 3(3. \V. 

Cl r. 

C "i The seventh letter, and fifth consonant, of the English 
J alphabet. The letter G is of the mute kind, and can- 
not he sounded without a vowel. It has two sounds, one 
of which is called hard, because formed by a bard pressure* 
of the tongue against the upper gums : this sound it always 
retains before a, o, u, /, r ; as, game, gat, yore , god, gun, 
yull, ylass , yrass. The other sound, which is termed soft, 
resembles the sound of the j, and is commonly found be- 
fore c or i, as in yrm and gibbet ; though not without ex- 
ception ; for in the words yet, giddy , gift, give, and many 
more, as the reader will see pointed out in order, it retains the 
hard sound. At the end of words, yh is often sounded like 
ff\ as in the words rough, tough , Ac. yet not always, as in 
the words thorough, borough, &e. where it has scarce any 
sound at all. Before n, at the end of a word, it is not 
sounded, but senes only to lengthen the vowel which comes 
before it, according to the French, from whence these words 
arc derived ; as condign, malign , which are pronounced 
condin , malm. It is often silent before h in the middle of 
words, as in might, which is sounded mit. This seems to 
have been derived to us from the Saxons, who, as Dr. llickes 
informs us, pronounce it, in the beginning, middle, and 
ending of words, like a y, as in gale, which some rustics 
still pronounce gate; dirg , which we pronounce day ; and 
in say l, which we pronounce sail. As a numeral, G was 
ancient I v used to denote 400, and with a dash over it thus, 
40,000. In Music, it is the character or mark of the 
treble cleff ; and from its being placed at the bead, or mark- 
ing the first sound in Guido’s scale, the whole scale took the 
name of gamut. 

GABA RDINE, s. [gavardina, ItaL] a coarse frock. 
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To GA'BBLE, v. n. [gabbarc, Ital.] to make an articulate 
noise ; to prate loudly without sense or meaning. 

GA'BBLE, s. an unintelligible noise; loud talk, without 
sense or meaning ; nonsensical prattle ; the noise made by 
ducks and some other animals. 

GA'BBLER, s. a prater or talkative person. 

GA'BEL, s. \gabelle, Fr.] among the French, a duty or tax 
upon salt ; any tax or excise. Not in use. 

GA'BION, s. [Fr.] a wicker basket filled with earth, serv- 
ing as a defence from the enemy’s fire ; used in batteries to 
screen the engineers. 

GA'BLE, s. f gaval, Brit, gable , Fr.] the sloping roof of a 
building. The gable end , in Building, is the upright triangu- 
lar end of a house from the eaves to the top of the roof. 

GA'BRIEL, s. [Hob.] the name of one of the principal 
angels in heaven. It signifies the strength of God. 

GAD, s. [Sax.] a wedge or ingot of steel ; a club. 

To GAD, v. n . [gadaw, Brit.] to ramble about without any 
settled purpose, necessary call, or valuable business. 

GADDER, s. [from gad] one who rambles about, or goes 
much abroad, without any call or business. 

GA'DDINGLY, ad. in a rambling or roving manner. 

GA'DFLY, s. [supposed by Skinner to he derived from gad . 
Sax. a goad, and Jig] a troublesome, large, stinging fly ; called 
likewise a breese, and gad bee. 

GAFF, s. a harpoon, or large hook. A fool. 

GA'FFER, s. [gefere, Sax.] a word of respect formerly, but 
now only a term of familiarity for an old country-fellow. 

GA'FFLES, s. [ gafelucas , Sax.] artificial spurs, of steel or 
silver, put on a cock’s legs when he is to fight. 

To GAG, v. n. [from gaghel , Belg.] to force something into 
the mouth that may keep the jaws distended, and hinder a per- 
son from speaking. 

GAG, s. something put into the mouth, which hinders a 
person from speaking. 

GAGE, s. \gagr , Fr.] something given as a security; a 
pledge ; a caution ; a wager; a rule for measuring, more pro- 
perly spelt gauge. In Sea language, a ship is said to have the 
weather-gage of another, when she is to the windward of her. 

To GAGE, v. a. [gager, Fr.] to wager ; to give or place in 
trust as part of a wager ; to give as a pledge or security. 

To GAGGLE, v. n. [gagelen, Belg.] to make a noise like a 
goose, or like one who is gagged. 

GAI'ETY, s . [gaite, Fr.] a cheerful, sprightly, and joyous 
disposition of mind. Pleasures proper for youth, used in the 
plural. Finery, or splendid dress. Synon. Joy is in the heart, 
gaiety in the manners. The one consists in the sweet sentiments 
of the soul ; the other, in the agreeable situation of the mind. 

GAILY, ad. cheerfully; smartly; beautifully ; splendidly ; 
in a great degree. In good health and spirits; used in the 
latter sense in the north of England. 

GAIN. s. [gain, Fr.] profit or advantage, flowing as a con- 
sequence from any undertaking ; interest, or lucre. 

To GAIN, v. a. [ gagner , Fr.] to obtain profit or advantage ; 
to receive for a thing above what it cost; to attain, obtain, or 
acquire ; to win ; to draw over to an interest or party. Neu- 
terly, to encroach ; to advance or come forward by degrees. 
Figuratively, used with on or upon, to obtain an advantage 
over ; to get ground. 

GAIN, a. [obsolete] handy ; ready ; dexterous. 

GAl'NER, s. one who receives profit or advantage. 

GATNFUL, o. that by which a person may be enriched ; 
profitable ; advantageous ; lucrative ; productive of money. 

GAI'NFULLY, ad. profitably; advantageously. 
GAI'NFULNESS, s. profit; advantage. 

GAl'NGIVING, s. misgiving; a giving against. 

GAI NLESS, a. unprofitable ; producing no advantage. 


GAI'NLESSNESS, s. unprofitableness. 

G A INLY, ad. [obsolete] handily; dexterously; ready in 
performing. 

To GAINSA Y, v. a. [from gain for against, and sag] to 
contradict; to deny, or speak against a tiling. 

GAINSA'YER, s. an opponent; an adversary. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a town of Lincolnshire, situated on 
the Trent, over which is a handsome stone bridge, with a 
market on Tuesday. Though nearly 40 miles from the lluiri- 
ber by water, it is accessible to vessels of considerable burden, 
(trading to London, Hull, Newcastle, and other places,) with 
the tide, and serves as a place of export and import to the W. 
and N. \V. parts of the county. It is 17 miles N. W. of Lin- 
coln, and MO X. by \V. of London. Population 7535. 

To GAI NSTAND, or GAI NSTRU'E, v. a. [obsolete] to 
withstand; to oppose ; to resist. Neutcrly, to make resistance. 

GAI RIXH, a. See Gaiush. 

GAIT, s. [gat, Belg.] the maimer or air of walking. 

GAITERS, s. [ guelrcs , Fr.] long spatterdashes, reaching to 
the knees. 

GALA'GE, s. a shepherd’s clog. An old word. “ My 
galage grown fast to my heel.” Spenser. 

GALA'NGAL, s. \galange, Fr.] the name of two routs 
brought from the East Indies, kept, in the shops, a greater and 
a smaller; of which the latter is most esteemed. It is a great 
cephalic, cardiac, and uterine. 

GALA'XY, (by some accented on the first syllable) s. [« 
yaXaH/ac KincXnr, Gr.] the milky way, or that part of the sky 
which appears with a stream of light, supposed by modern 
astronomers to be occasioned by a profusion of stars. 

GA'LBANIJM, s. [Lat.J a substance of a noodle nature be- 
tween a gum and a resin, being inflammable like the lattei, 
and soluble, in water like the former, hut will not dissolve in 
oil, as pure resins do. 

GALE, s. [gabling, Tent.] a current of air, or blast of wind, 
stronger than a breeze, but less violent than a hurricane. In 
Botany, a plant, with spear-shaped leaves, called also sweet 
willow, and Dutch myrtle. 

GA'LEAS, or GA'LLEASS, s. [galea use, Fr.] a large low- 
built vessel, using both sails and oars, being the largest vessel 
that is rowed. 

GA'LEATF.D, a. [gale at us, Lat.] covered with an helmet, 
or with something resembling an helmet. 

GALE'NIC, or GALENICAL, a. a manner of treating 
disease's founded on the principles of Galen. Galenical medi- 
cines are those that are formed by the easier preparation of 
herbs, roots, &c. and by combining and multiplying ingredients; 
while those of Chemistry draw their Ultimate or more remote 
virtues by means of fire and elaborate preparations; as calci- 
nation, digestion, fermentation, &c. 

GALT CIA, a mountainous province of Spain, bounded on 
the N. and \V. by the sea; on the E. by Asturia and Leon; 
and on tlu? S. by Portugal. It. lias more harbours than any 
other province of Spain, and the forests yield wood for ship- 
building. The principal produce is wine, flax, and citron* 
The mineral productions are copper and lead. Corunna amt 
Ferrol are the principal ports, and St. dago di Compostellu is 
the capital. Population about lj millijns. 

GALICIA, a country in the S. of Poland, extending 320 
miles from E. to VV. and 290 in breadth. It W'as wrested from 
Poland in 1772, and incorporated into the Austrian dominions 
in 1795, under the title of the kingdom of Galicia. The capi- 
tal is Lemberg. Population above 3 millions. 

GALICIA, NEW. Sec Guadalaxava. 

GA'LIOT, s. [galiottc, Fr.] a little galley or sort of brigan- 
tine, built very slight, and fit for chase, with one nr.;st, two or 
three pattercroes, and sixteen or twenty seats for rowers. 
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GALL, gawl, s\ [(irala. Sax.] a yellow juice, secreted from 
l.!u; blood in the glands of the liver, and lodged in a particular 
reservoir, called the yall bladder. The bile. Figuratively, any 
thing extremely hitler. Rancour or malignity, applied to the 
temper of the mind. A sore, or hurt, occasioned by fretting or 
rubbing off the skin. See Galls. 

To GALL, v. a. [y filer, Fr.] to hurt or make sore by rubbing 
ntTlhe skin. Figuratively, to impair, or wear away. To vex ; 
to fret; to tease. ; to harass; to disturb. Pitov. Touch a 
y idl'd horse on the bach, and he'll hick |or uincc.] 

GA'LLANT, a. \ya/ant, Fr.] gay. showy, or magnificent, 
applied to dress. Rrave, high-spirited, inagiianimous, noble, 
courageous, applied to the mind. Amorous, or inclined to 
courtship. S y \ o \ . Kxcess makes lore degenerate: into jea- 
lousy, and yalhintry into libertinism. 

GALLA'NT, s. a gay, sprightly, airy, and courageous man ; 
one who pays his court to a woman. 

GA LLANTLY, ad. in a gav or sprightly manner. In a 
showy or splendid maimer, applied to dress. Bravely, nobly, 
or courageously. 

GA'LLA NTItY, s. [galanterie, Fr.] splendour; grandeur; 
finery; bravery; nobleness; courtship; elegant and refined 
address to women ; vicious love; amorousness; lewdness.. 

(.1 A L1.K< )' N, gal-loon, s. \yahon, Fr.] a larire ship, with four 
or live decks. Now applied to those ships n\ 1 tit h the Spaniards 
employ in the commerce they carry on between Mexico and 
Fern. 

GALLERY, s. [ynlerie, Fr.] a little aisle or walk in a house 
above stairs, serving as a common passage to several rooms 
placed in a line or row; likewise a covered place in a house, 
much longer than broad, usually placed in the wings of a build- 
ing, sometimes embellished with pictures, and serving to walk 
in; the seats in the playhouse above the boxes. In Fortifica- 
tion, a covered walk or passage made across tilt? ditch of a 
town besieged. In a Ship, a balcony on the outside of the 
stern, to which there is a passage from the great cabin. In a 
Church, it is a kind of ballustrade built along the sides or lower 
end of the church. 

GALLEY, s. [plural ya/lir't, Ital. ynlrre , Fr.] a low-built 

vessel going both with oars and sails, having two masts and 
two square sails. Figuratively, used to imply a state of ex- 
treme misery, alluding to the condition of the slaves by whom 
these* vessels are navigated. A printe r’s utensil. 

GA'LLKY-SLAVK, s. a person condemned to the gallics. 

GALLIA RD, s. [yaiHanl, Fr.] a gay, brisk, lively man; a 
fine fellow; an active sprightly dance. Obsolete. 

GA'LLICAN, a. [yalliens, L.it.J belonging to the French 
church or nation. 

G.-YLLKTSM, s. \yallicisinr, Fr.] a manner of expression 
peculiar to the French language; such as, he /iy tired in con- 
troversy; he held his conduct; he held the same language 
that another had held, before ; with many other expressions to 
he found in the pages of Bolingbroke. 

GALLIGASKINS, *. largo, open, or trunk hose; a pair of 
brer dies. Used only in a ludicrous sense. 

GALLIMATIA, s. [yallimathias, Fr.] a dark, perplexed 
discourse ; gibberish ; idle prate ; nonsense. 

GALLIMAUFRY, $. [yalimafree, Fr.] a hotch-potch, 
hash, or ragout of several sorts of broken meat; any incon- 
sistent and ridiculous medley. Ludicrously, a woman. 

GA LLIFOT, s. a pot. made of clay glazed, sometimes 
painted, commonly used to put medicines in. 

GALLO Cl IKS. or GALO'CHKS, s. a sort of leathern dogs, 
that cover a good part of the shoe. 

GALLON, s. [ydof low Lat.] a liquid measure containing 
four quarts. 

GALLOON, &*. [yalon, Fr.] a kind of dose gold, silver, oi 
silk iace. 


To G.VLLOP, r. ##. [ guloper, Fr.] to move forwards very 
quick ; to move on horseback by reaches and leaps. 

GALLOP, s. the motion of a horse when he runs at full 
speed ; in which making a kind of leap forward, lie lifts both 
his fore-legs very near at the same time; and while these are 
in the air, and just upon the point of touching the ground, he 
lifts both his hind legs almost at once. 

GALLOPER, s. a horse that gallops, or moves forward by 
readies and leaps ; a person who rides fast, or makes a horse 
carry him on a gallop ; a carriage for small ordnance. 

To GA'LLOW, r.</. [ayalnan, Sax.] to terrify ; to make afraid. 

GA LLOWAY, &. a horse not more than 14 hands high, 
much used in the North, and perhaps is so culled because 
coming originally from Galloway, a shire in Scotland. 

GALLO \VA Y, or (Jail a ny, a district in Scotland, about 170 
miles in length, from E. to \\ . and 100 in breadth, from N. to 
S. divided into K. and W. Galloway, or Kirkcudbrightshire and 
M igtonshire. It is bounded on the S. and \V. by the sea; on 
the N. by Carriek and Kyle; and on the S. by Nsthsdale. It 
contains several rivers, and a great number ol lakes, from half 
a mile to two miles in length : was anciently iamous for a breed 
of small horses, called galloways, which are now mixed with 
the English and Irish breeds, but retain the same name. 

GALLOWS, s. a frame of wood made in divers forms, or a 
beam laid ac ross two supporters, on which criminals are hang- 
ed ; a gibbet ; a wretch who deserves hanging. 

GAI.LOWSFRKK, </. exempt by destiny from being hang- 
ed. “ Let him be ya/loicsfrce by my consent.” J)ryd. 

GALLS, gawls, s. commonly called Aleppo yalh, are a par- 
ticular kind of vegetable tumours or excrescences, like nuts, 
that grow upon the hardest species of oak, and are used in 
dying, making ink,& c. which although they are as hard as shells, 
are nothing but the eases of insects that are bred in them, and 
which, when grown to maturity, gnaw their way out, which is 
the occasion of those little holes we see in them. 

GA LVANISM, a name given to the influence discovered a 
few years ago by the celebrated Galvani, professor oi anatomy 
at Bologna, and which, by himself, and some others, was at 
first, (though improperly) called animal electricity, 'i lie ex- 
periments which have been made by philosoplu rs, upon animal 
bodies, may be reduced to the following ; which may suffice to 
give the reader a correct notion of the subject. — Lay bare about 
an inch of a great nerve, leading to any limb or muscle. Let 
that end of the bared part which is farthest from the limb be 
in close contact with a bit of zinc. Touch the zinc with a bit 
of silver, while another part of the silver touches, either the 
naked nerve, if not dry, or, whether it.be dry or not, the limb 
or muscle to which it leads. Violent contractions are thus 
produced in the find) or muscle, but not in any muscle on the 
other side of the zinc. Almost any two metals will produce 
the movements; but, it is believed, the most powerful are the 
following, in the order in which they are here placed : 1. Zinc ; 
*2. Tin; 3. Lead ; in conjunction with, 1. Gold; 2. Silver; 

Molybdena; 4. Steel ; \'l Copper. Upon this point, how- 
ever, authors are not perfectly agreed. 

GA LWAY, a county of Ireland, in the province of Con- 
naught, about 82 miles long, and 42 broad ; bounded on the 
N. by Mayo and Roscommon; on the F.. by Roscommon, 
King’s County, and Tipperary ; on tbe S. by Clare and Gal- 
way Bay ; and on the W. by the Atlantic. It contains 13f> 
parishes, and about 2B4,287 inhabitants. A great part of it 
is fertile, being a warm limestone soil, which rewards the in- 
dustry of the husbandman and shepherd ; but is very coarse 
towards the N. and W. and in those parts rather thinly inha- 
bited. The western coast contains many well-sheltered har- 
bours, and is mostly bordered with green islands and rugged 
rocks. FJeots two County members. 

GA LWAY, a town of Ireland, in a county of the same 
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name, of which it is the capital, advantageously situated for 
foreign trade on Galway Bay, in the Atlantic. The salmon 
ami herring fisheries arc carried on here with great spirit, and 
employ several hundred boats ; the quantity of kelp manufac- 
tured and exported is considerable ; and the increase of the 
linen manufacture has become very important. It sends two 
members to parliament, and is 40 miles W. S. W. of Athlonc, 
And 120 W. by S. of Dublin. Population 33,120. 

GAMBADE, or GAMBA'DO, s . [plural gambades and 
gambadoes , from gambit, ltal.] a sort of leather boot fixed to a 
saddle, instead of stirrups, to put the legs in; a spatterdashcr 
or gaiter ; a boot worn above the shoe. 

(JAMB! A y a large river of Africa, which falls into the At- 
lantic Ocean. Its source is not known, but it is navigable for 
sloops about (iOO miles up the country. At the mouth of the 
river the land is low, hut, higher up, the country is rocky and 
mountainous, and covered with woods. Along its hanks arc 
great numbers of towns, inhabited by various nations. The 
Arabic language and Mahommednn religion generally prevail 
in the country N. of this river; on the S. the inhabitants are 
Pagans. The Gambia swarms with crocodiles, and annually 
overflows its hanks, like the Nile. The mouth is in hit. 22. 
23. N. and Ion. 90. 20. W. 

GA'MBLKR, s. [a rant word perhaps from garni] one who 
draws in the unwary to game, in order to cheat them. 

GAM 130 'GE, s, a vegetable resin, of a deep yellow colour, 
used as a paint, and in medicine as an evacuant. It cranes 
from Gambqju, in the East. Indies. 

To G AMBOL, v. n. [gumbiller, Fr.] to dance, to skip, 
frisk, or play sportive tricks ; to leap, to start. 

GA'MBOL, s. a skip, hop, leap, or tumble, for joy. Figu 
rniivcly, a frolic or wild prank. 

GAMBREL, s. [from gambarella, Ital.j the leg of ahorse. 

GAME, s. [from gaman, Isl.J sport of any kind. A jest, 
opposed to seriousness or earnest. To make game, to ridicule, 
A single match at play. Advantage in plav. Field-sport <, 
applied to the chase of falconry. Animals pursued in the 
field. Games are usually distinguished into those of exercise 
and address, and those of hazard. To the first belong dies*, 
tennis, billiards, wrestling, cricket, Ac. and to the latter, those 
performed with cards and dice. 

To GAME, v. n. \gaman. Sax.] to play at any sport; to 
play extravagantly, or for great sums of money. 

GA'MECOCK, s. a cock of a peculiar species bred for 
fighting. 

GA'MKKEEPEIt, s. a person who looks after game*. 

GAMESOME, a. frolieksomc ; merry; gay. 

GA'MESOMENESS, s. sportiveness; wantonness. 

GAMESOMELY, ad. in a pleasant, merry, sportive, or wan- 
ton manner. 

GAMESTER, s. one who is fond of play to excess, or one 
who engages in play with a design to cheat; one who is en- 
gaged in play, or understands a game; a merry frolicksoine 
person ; an old term for a prostitute. 

GA'MING, s. the act of gambling; an immoderate love of 
play ; the practice of gamesters. 

GA'MMER, s. a familiar word for an old countrywoman, 
corresponding to gaffer . 

GAMMON, s, [gambone. ltal.] the buttock or thigh of a 
hog; the lower end of a Hitch of bacon ; a game with dice and 
men, more usually called backgammon. A low term for a plau- 
sible but deceitful tale. 

GAMUT, s. [ gama , ltal.] the first note in the modern scale 
of music ; the scale by which learners arc taught to sound the 
musical tones. The invention of this scale is owing to Guido 
Areiiuc ; though it is not so properly an invention, as an im- 
provement of the diagram or scale of the Grecians. 


’GAN, for began, from 'gin, for begin. 44 The noble knight 
f gan feel his vital force to faint.” Spenser. 

To GANC1I, v. a. [from gancio , ltal.] to drop from a high 
place upon hooks ; a punishment practised in Turkey. 

GA NDER, s. [ gandra , Sax.] the male of the goose. 

GANG, s. a company or crew; ao a ship's crew, or a com- 
pany of robbers ; a road, or way. 

To GANG, v. 7 i. \gangcn, Brig, gungan. Sax.] to go ; to 
walk : an old word still used in the; North. 

GA NGES, a large and celebrated river of India, has its 
source in two springs near Mount Rentable, in Thibet ; Bit- 
streams of which, al ter running 300 miles in a western direc- 
tion, inclining to the N. turn to the S. unite their waters, and 
form what is properly called the Ganges, from tin* Hindoo 
word Gang a, which signifies the river. This great body of 
water then forces a passage through Mount. Ilimmaleh, (a chain 
or ridge of mountains extending from Cabul along the N. of 
Hindoostan, and through Thibet,) and sapping its very founda- 
tion, rushes through a cave rn, and precipitates itself into a vast 
basin, which it has worn in the rock, at the hither foot of the 
mountains. From this second source (as it may be termed) it 
takes a N. E. direction through the country of Sirinagur, until, 
at Hurdwar, it finally escapes the. mountainous tract in which 
it has wandered about 800 miles. From Hurdwar, where it 
enters the; plain country, it Hows with a smooth navigable 
stream, 1200 miles, through delightful plain*, to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters by several mouths. In its course it. 
passes bv Furraekabad, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Ac. and 
receives 11 rivers, some of which are equal to the Rhine, and 
none smaller than the Thames, besides others of inferior note. 
In the annual inundation of this immense river, the country is 
overflowed to the extent of more than 100 miles in width: 
nothing appearing above water hut villages and trees, except- 
ing, very rarely, the top of an elevated spot. The rise of the 
water is on an average about 31 feet. The Ganges is a most 
beneficial river, diffusing plenty by means of its living produc- 
tions, enriching the lauds, and affording an easy conveyance 
lor the produce of its borders. The Hindoos hold its waters in 
high veneration. It is visited annually by pilgrims from all 
parts of Hindoostau; and happy are those accounted whose lot 
it. may he to perish in its streams. 

GANGLION, s. [yaryXiuv, Gr.] in Suigery, a hard move- 
able tumor. 

GANGRENE, s. \gangnvna, low Lat. gangrene , Fr.] in 
Surgery, a disorder in any fleshy part of the body tending to a 
mortification, attended with some sensation of pain, and .slum: 
of natural heat.; the flesh it seizes turning black, and spreading 
itself to the adjacent parts. A mortification. 

To GA'NGRENE, v. a. \gangrener. Fr.] to corrupt to mor- 
tification. Neuterly, to become mortified. 

GANGRENOUS, a. of the nature of a gangrene. 

GANGWAY, s. a passage or thoroughfare ; in a Ship, a 
way or passage from one pait of it to another. 

GA'NGWEEK, s. rogation week, when processions are 
made to lustrak* the hounds of parishes. 

GANTELOPE, or GA'NTLKT, s. \gantht, is only a cor- 
ruption of g ante lope, from gant, all, and loopen , to run. Belg.] 
a military punishment, wherein the offender, stripped naked to 
the waist, is obliged to run through ah.no of soldiers, with 
green switches in their hands, and each gives him <i stripe as 
he passes. 

GAOL, s . \grol % Brit..] a place of confinement for debtors 
and criminals. This word is always pronounced, and often 
written jail, and sometimes, improperly, goal. 

To GAOL, v. a. to imprison ; to commit to gaol. 

GA'OL- DELIVERY, s. a judicial process, which either by 
punishment or pardon empties a prison. 

6 K 
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GAOLER, s. [gi-olicr, Fr.] a keeper of a prison. 

GAP, s. an opening in a broken ft nee; a breach, passage, 
•venue, open way, hole, interstice, or interval ; defi- 
ciency. 

To GAFE, v. n . [geapan,, Sax.] to open the mouth wide; 
to yawn ; to behold with ignorant wonder, and with the mouth 
open ; to stare irreverently. Figuratively, to covet, crave, or 
desire earnestly ; used with for , after, and at. To have an 
hiatus ; to open in holes or breaches. 

GA'PER, s. one who opens his mouth ; one who stares w ith 
his mouth open at another person or tiling through ignorant ad- 
miration ; one who longs or craves after. 

GAT-TOOTHED, a. having interstices between the 
teeth. 

GAR, in Sax. signifies a weapon; thus Edgar , is a happy 
weapon. ; I'thchjar , of ilhcl , Sax. noble, and gar. Sax. a 
weapon, implies a noble weapon. 

GARB, s. [garbe, Fr.] dress; habit; the fashiou of a per- 
son's clothes or dress ; external appearance. 

GARBAGE, s. [gar bear, Span.] the bowels, or that part of 
the intestines which in beasts is separated and thrown awav; 
the entrails ; offal. 

GAR BEL. j. a plank next the keel of a ship. 

To GARBLE, v . a. [garbellarc, I till.] to sift; to separate 
the goed from the bad ; to interpolate. 

GARBLER, s. one who picks out the dirt, filth, or foreign 
mixtures, from any commodity ; an interpolates 

GA'RBOIL, s. [garbovitle, Fr.] tumult.; disorder. 

GAR D, s. [garde, Fr.] wardship; care; custody; the 
charge of a person. Figuratively, an orphan, or person left to 
the care of another. 

GARDEN, .v. [ gardd , Brit, jardin , Fr.] a piece of ground 
inclosed and cultivated with extraordinary care, planted with 
herbs, flowers, or fruits, and laid out for pleasure. 

GA'RDENER, s. [jardinicr, Fr.] one who takes care of a 
garden. 

GARDENING, s. the act of cultivating or taking care of 
a garden. 

GA'RDROBE, s. a plant of which there are two species, 
\iz. the rosemary-leaved, and the heath. 

GARE, s. coarse wool growing on the legs of sheep. 

GARGARISM, s. [yaftyapurpbc, Gr. ] a liquid medicine 

used to wash the mouth with; a gargle. 

To GA'RGARIZK, v. a. [yapyap/£w, Gr.] to wash the mouth 
with a liquid medicine ; to gargle. 

GARGET, s. [ garan , Sax.] a distemper which appears in 
the head, maw, or in the hinder parts of cattle. 

To GARGLE, r. a . [gargouiller, Fr.] to wash the throat 
with some liquor, without swallowing it.. 

GA RGLE, s . a liquor with which the throat is washed. 

GA'RGLION, s. an exsudation of nervous juice from a 
bruise, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumor. 

GA'RGOL, s. [ gargen , Sax.] a distemper in hogs, shewing 
itself in their hanging their heads, having moist eyes, stagger- 
ing, and loss of appetite. 

GARISH, or GAI'RISH, a. [from gearrian. Sax.] gaudy; 
showy ; fine or bright. Excessively gay, or flighty, applied to 
the mind. 

GARISHNESS, s. finery, or flaunting gaudiness, applied 
to dress. Flighty or extravagant joy or gaiety. 

GARLAND, s. [garlande, Er.] a sort of flowers, feathers, 
and sometimes precious stones, worn on the head, in the man- 
ner of a crown. It also denotes ornaments of fruits, flowers, 
and leaves intermixed, anciently much used at the gates 
of temples, where feasts and solemn rejoicings were held ; 
or ot any other place where murks of public joy or gaiety were 


required, as at triumphal arches, tournaments, &c. We have 
a custom at wakes to dress up May-poles with garlands ; and 
in London, the milk-maids, on May-day, dress their milk-pails 
with garlands, to visit their customers. 

GARLIC, or GARLICK, s. in Botany, an herb, with a 
bulbous root, the same with the allium of Linntrus. 

GARMENT, s. [guarniment, old Fr.J any thing worn to 
cover the body ; clothes ; dress. 

GARNER, s. [grenier, Er.] a place wherein grain is kept; 
a granery ; a storehouse for threshed corn. 

To GA'RNER, ?». a . to store. Figuratively, to keep as in 
a storehouse. u There, where 1 have garner d up my heart.’* 
Shak. A beautiful metaphor. 

GARNET, s. [i graftal vs , low Lat. garnato, I tab] a 
gem of a middle uegree of hardness between the sapphire 
and common crystal ; the Bohemian is red, with a slight cast 
of flame colour; and the Syrian red, with a slight cast of 
purple. 

To GARNISH, v. a. [garnir, Fr.] in Cookery, to embellish, 
set oft’, or triin. To fit. with fetters, a low term. 

GARNISH, s. ornament; embellishment; things placed 
by way of ornament on the brim of a dish ; a fee or treat made 
by a prisoner on his first entrance into gaol. 

GARNISHMENT, s. ornament; embellishment. 

GARNITURE, s. furniture; or something added to a 
thing to make it appear pleasing to the eye. 

GA UGES, a. [from gar um, Lat.] resembling pickle made 
of fish. 

GA'RRAN, $. [Erse] a small horse ; a galloway. 

GA R RET, $. f garite, Fr.]aroom on the highest floor of a 
house, formed in the roof, its use is almost superseded by 
the term Attic, but improperly, for the attic story is the 
highest in a house with the roof above it. 

GARRETEER, s . one who lives in a garret. 

GARRISON, s. [ garnison , Fr.] soldiers placed in a 
fortified town or castle to defend it; the place so defend- 
ed. 

To GARRISON, r. a. to defend with soldiers ; to store a 
place with soldiers for its defence. 

GARRULITY, s . [ garrulitas , Lat.] the vice of talking 
too much; loquacity ; inability of keeping a secret. 

GARRULOUS,* a. [garrulus, Lat.] talkative; prating; 
fond of talking ; loquacious. 

GA'RSTANG, a corporate town of Lancashire, built 
irregularly, with indifferent houses. It is seated on the 
river Wyre, (by which it communicates with all the late 
inland navigations,) on the road between Preston and Lan- 
caster, from which latter place it is 10 miles S. and 229 
N. N. W. of London. Market on Thursday. In the neigh- 
bourhood are several cotton works. Population 929. 

GARTER, s . [gardus, Brit . jar tier, Fr.] a string with 
which the stockings are tied up. A military order of 
knighthood, the most noble and ancient of any lay order 
in the world, instituted by king Edward 111. This order 
consists of twenty-six knights companions, generally 
princes and peers, whereof the king of England is so- 
vereign or chief. They are a college or corporation, 
having a great and lesser seal. Their officers are a 
prelate, chancellor, register, king at arms, and usher 
of the black rod. They have also a dean and twelve 
canons, petty canons, vergers, and twenty-six pensioners, 
or poor knights. The prelate is the head ; an office vested 
in the bishop of Winchester, and has ever been so. 
Next to the prelate is the chancellor, whose office is 
vested in the bishop of Salisbury, and has always been so ; 
he keeps the seals, &c. The next is the register, who ii 
always the dean of Windsor, and who, by his oath, is to entef 
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upon the registry the scrutinies, the elections, penalties, and 
other acts of the order, with all fidelity. The fourth officer 
is Garter, and king at arms, being two distinct otHces united 
in one person. Garter carries the rod and sceptre at the 
feast of St. George, the protector of this order, when the 
sovereign is present. lie notifies the election of new 
knights, attends the solemnity of new installations, carries 
the Garter to foreign princes, Ax. He is the principal officer 
within the college of arms, and chief of the Heralds. All 
these officers, except the prelate, have fees and pensions. 
The habit of the order upon solemn days is the Garter, man- 
tle, surcoat, hood, collar, great George, and cap; upon the 
collar days, they only wear the Garter, the collar of the 
order, and the great George : at the middle of the collar 
hangs the picture of St. George, sitting on horseback, who 
having thrown the dragon upon his back, encounters him 
with a tilting spear. The Garter, of dark blue, is worn a 
little below the knee of the left leg, having this motto wTought 
on it, Ifoai soil qui mat y jwnsc. The origin of this order 
is somewhat differently related : the common account is, that 
it was instituted in honour of a garter of the countess of 
Salisbury, which she dropped when dancing with king Ed- 
ward, and which he picked up; but our best antiquaries think 
it was instituted on account of the victory over the French 
at Cressy, where the king ordered his garter to be displayed 
as a signal of battle. 

GARTER, KING AT ARMS, s. an officer whose busi- 
ness is to attend the service of the Garter, for which lie is 
allowed a mantle and a badge, a house in Windsor castle, 
pensions from both the sovereign and knights, and fees. 

To GA'RTER, v. a . to bind up the stocking with a hand or 
garter. To invest with the Order of the Garter. 

GARTH, s. signifies a little close or back-side, in the North 
of England ; a croft, a garden ; also a wear. It likewise im- 
plies the bulk of the body measured by a girdle. 

GAS, s. among Chemists, a term made use of by Ilelmont, 
to signify in general a spirit incapable of coagulation, such as 
proceeds from fermented wine. 

GASCONADE, s. [from Gascon , a province in France, 
remarkable for boasting] a vain boast, or vaunt of something 
improbable ; a bravado. 

To GAKCONA'DE. t*. n. to brag or boast. 

To GASH, t\ a. to cut deep, so as to cause a wide and 
gaping wound. 

GASH, s. a deep and wide wound ; the mark or scar left 
by a wound. 

GA'SKINS, s. wide hose; wide breeches. 

To GASP, v. n. [from gispc, Dan. to sob, according to 
Junius] to open the mouth wide; to catch or draw breath; to 
respire or force out breath with difficulty. To long for. 

GASP, s. the act of opening the mouth wide for want of 
breath ; the convulsive struggle for breath in the agonies of 
death. 

To GAST, v. a . to make aghast; to fright ; to terrify. 

GASTRIC, a. [from ya <m)p, Gr.] belonging to, or situated 
in, or on the belly, or stomach. 

GASTRl'LOQUIST, s. the same as ventriloquist ; w hich see. 

GASTRO'RAPHY, s. [from yatrriip and pa tttw 9 Gr.] in 
Surgery, applied to signify that a wound of the belly is com- 
plicated with another of the intestines. 

GASTROTOMY, s. [from yarmip and nroya, Gr.] the 
Caesarean operation, or act of cutting the belly open. 

GAT, the preterit of Get. 

GATE, s. [gcat, Sax.] a large door of a city, castle, pa- 
lace, &c. a frame of timber on hinges, to stop up, or open a 
passage to enclosed grounds. Figuratively, a way* avenue, 
or introduction. A Northern term for a goat. 


GATESHEAD, a town in the county of Durham, form- 
ing .a kind of suburb to Newcastle, to which it is united by 
a stone bridge over the Tyne; containing 15,177 inhabitants. 
It is situated on ground as uneven and steep as is that 
of Newcastle: 13 miles N. of Durham, and N. by W. 
of London. Elects one member. 

GATEWAY, s. a way or passage through the gates of 
enclosed ground ; an on* ranee by a gate. 

To GATHER, r. a. \gadcran , Sax.] to collect or bring 
many things into one place; to pick up; to glean; to crop 
or pluck a vegetable from the tree or plant on which it grows; 
to select and take ; to assemble ; to heap up, or accumulate ; 
to collect charitable contributions ; to contract, or reduce to 
a narrower compass. To gain, used with ground. To run 
cloth into very small folds or plaits on a thread, in needle- 
work. To deduce ; to collect logically, or by inference. 
Neuterly, in Surgery, to generate or breed matter, applied to 
wounds. 

GATHER, s. cloth drawn together in wrinkles. 

GATHERER, &*. one who collects; one who gets in a crop 
of any vegetable produce or fruit. 

GATHERING, s. collection of charitable contributions. 

GATTEN-TREK, s. aslnub, the same with the dogberry 
cornel ; a species of cornelian cherry. 

GA'TTON, formerly a town of Surrey, but now reduced 
to a village, having neither market nor fair. Disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill. Population 153. It is 19 miles S. by 
W. of London. 

GAUD, or GAUDE, s. [the etymology uncertain] an orna- 
ment: a trinket; any thing worn as a sign of joy; a bauble. 

GA'UDERY, a\ finery; a showy dress; ostentatious luxury 
of dress. 

GA UDILY, ad. in a showy ostentatious manner. 

GAUDINESS, s. an appearance of splendour without any 
real value ; ostentatious shuwiness ; tinsel appearance. 

GAUDY, a. striking the sight with some splendid appear- 
ance and showy colour, including generally the idea of some- 
thing of small value; pompous; ostentatiously fine. 

GAUDY, s. [gaitdium, Lat.] an appellation given to par- 
ticular festivals observed by the students of courts and col- 
leges, which they call gaudy days. A day of plenty. 

GAVE, the preterit of Give. 

GA'VKL, s. a provincial word for ground; yearly rent. 

GAVELKIND, s. [from gafol or gavel , Sax.] in Law, a 
custom whereby the? lands of a lather are, at his death, equally 
divided among his sons, to the exclusion of the females ; or 
those of a brother are equally divided among brothers, if he 
dies without issue. 

To GAUGE, gajc, v. a . [from gauge, Fr.] to find the 
contents of a vessel by means of a measuring or gauging real. 
Figuratively, to measure or proportion the si/e of one thing to 
another. 

GAUGE, (sometimes, but improperly, spelt Gage) $. a mea- 
sure or standard by which any thing is measured. 

GAUGER, s. one who measures or finds how much is con- 
tained in a cask or vessel. 

GAUGING, s. the art of measuring, or computing how 
much liquor is, or may be, contained in a ' ask, &c. 

GAUNT, a. [perhaps from gewaniav , Sax.] thin or meagre, 
applied to the state or measure of the body. 

GAU'NTLY, ad. in a slender, thin, or meagre manner. 

GAU'NTLET, s. [gantclet, Fr.] an iron glove used for de- 
fence, thrown down on the ground in challenges. Appropriated 
by poets to the cestus, or boxing-glove, used in the Circensian 
and Olympic games. 

GAVOT, s. [gavotte, Fr.] in Music, a short, brisk, li/cly 
air, composed in common time, consisting of two parts or 
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•trains, each of which is played over twice, the first strain 
consisting of 4 or 8 bars, and the last 8, 12, &c. 

GAUZE, or GAWZ, s. [ gaze , Fr.] a kind of thin transparent 
silk or linen. 

GAWK, s. [gear, Sax.] a cuckow; a foolish fellow ; used 
in both senses in Scotland. 

GA'WNTKEE, s. f Scottish] a wooden frame on which beer 
casks are set when tunned. 

GAY, a. [gai, Fr.] brisk, nimble, eheeiful, frolicksomo, or 
merry ; fine or shewy in dress ; specious. 

GA'YETY, s. cheerfulness, Ac. See Gaikty. 

GA'YLY, mi. merrily; cheerfully; with great, show. 

To GAZE, v.n. [gesean, Sax.] to look at a thing with in* 
tcntnes3, or earnestness, including sometimes the idea of no- 
velty in the object, or admiration in the person. 

GAZE, s. a fixed and earnest look, including the idea of 
wonder, the object of astonishment, admiration, or gazing. 

GA'ZKHOUND, s. a hound that pursues not by the scent, 
but by the eye. 

GAZE L, s. an Arabian deer. 

GA'ZER, s. one who looks at a thing with great earnest- 
ness and fixedness. 

GAZETTE, s. [of gazetta , a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of the newspaper published at Venice] a paper of news, con- 
taining mostly foreign articles, and, in England, published by 
authority. 

GAZHTTKE'R, s. a writer or publisher of news. 

GA'ZINGSTOCK, s. an object of public notice, contempt, 
and abhorrence; a person gazed at with scorn. 

GA'ZON, (the o pronounced like that in bout ) s. [ !*>. ] in 
Fortification, pieces of fresh earth covered with grass, in the 
form of a wedge, about a foot long, and halt' d foot thick, used 
to line parapets, and the traverses of galleries. 

GEAR, (the g has the bard sound) s. [from gyrian , Sax.] 
accoutrements, habit, furniture; tlu; traces and harness of 
horses and oxen ; business, things, or mutters, generally. 

GECK, s. [gear, Tent.] a bubble easily imposed on. 

To GECK, v. a. to cheat.; to trick. 

GEE, joe, interj. a word used by waggoners, or other dri- 
vers, to make their horses go faster. 

GEESE, s. the plural of Goose. 

GELABLE, a. [from grin, I .at.] what may be thickened or 
formed into a je lly. 

GE LATINE, or GELATINOUS, «. [gelatus, I.at.] formed 
into a jelly ; stiff or viscous ; of the nature of jelly. 

To GELD, (llm g has the hard sound) v a. j preterit and 
part. pass, grided , or grlt\ to castrate, or deprive of the power 
of generation. Figuratively, to diminish, lessen, or deprive of 
any essential part. 

( I E LDER- ROSE, s. a plant, with leaves resembling the 
maple-tree: the flown s consist of one leaf in a circular 
lose fumi. 

GE LDING, (the g has the hard sound) s. any animal that 
is castrated, but more particularly applied to a horse in that 
condition. 

GE LID, (<j soft) a. [gelid us, Lat.] extremely cold. 

GELI DITY, or GE LIDNESS, s. extreme cold. 

GE'LLY, (more frequently written jelly) s . [gelee, Fr.] any 
thick, viscous, or gluey substance. 

GEM, jt m, s. [gemma ^ Lat.] a jewel, or precious stone. 

To GEM, v. a. to produce or put forth the first buds ; to 
adorn as with jewels or buds. 

GEMAPPE, or JEMAPPES, a village of Hainault, 3 
miles W . by S. of Mona. The bailie fought here between the 
french, under general Dutnourier, and the Austrians, Nov. 5, 
1792, was most obstinately disputed; but the Austrians were 
at length compelled to quit the field, and retire to Mons. 


GEME'LLIPAROUS, a. [from gemeli and pario 9 Lat.] hear- 
ing twins. 

To GEMINATE, v. a . [ gemino , Lat.] to double. 

GEMINATION, s. [from gemino, Lat.] a repetition or re- 
duplication of a word or sentence, to increase its force. 

GEMINI, s . [Lat.] in Astronomy, the Twins, the third con- 
stellation or sign of the Zodiac, containing eighty-nine stars, 
according to the Britannic catalogue, marked on the globes 
by the hieroglyphic n, or by two kids, because at this time 
the sheep generally bring forth their young in pairs. In the 
place of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have substi- 
tuted, without any propriety, the twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux, 'fhe sun enters this sign on May 21. 

GE M INDUS, a . [gcmintis. I.at..] double, twofold. 

GE' MM EG US, a. \ gem me us, Lat.] tending to, or having the 
nature of gems ; resembling gems. 

GENDER,- s. [genus, Lat.] a sort; a sex. In Grammar, a 
name given to, or a distinction of, nouns, according to the dif- 
ferent sexes they signify, or the termination of the adjective 
which is joined to them. 

To GE'NDEK, r. a. [engendrer, Fr.] to beget; to produce 
as a cause. Neuterly, to copulate ; to breed. 

GENEALOGICAL, a. [ytmtXoyc Gr.] pertaining to the 
descent of families ; belonging to the history of the successors 
in houses; relating to pedigree. 

GENEA'LOGIST, s. [yci'raXoyoc, Gr.] he who traces de- 
scents; an historian of pedigrees. 

GENE A' LOGY, s. [yu'fuXoy/a, Gr.] a summary account 
of the several descendants in pedigree or family ; a series or 
succession of progenitors ; a pedigree. Synon. Pedigree is 
our lineal descent from some ancestor, ages hack, pointed oui 
Genealogy is a history of such pedigree. We trace our pedi 
grte . We write our genealogy. 

GE'NKRARLK, a. [from gcncro, Lat.] that may be pro 
(lured or begotten. 

GENERAL, a. [genrraHs, Lat. general, Fr.] compre- 
hending many species or individuals, opposed to special, 
or particular. Not restrained in its signification, applied 
to words. Extensive, or comprehending a great many, 
but not universal. Common; usual. Synon. General 
implies a great number of particulars ; universal , every 
particular. The government of princes has no object in 
view but the general good. The providence of God is uni- 
versal. 

GE'NERAL, s. the whole, or total; the main; without in- 
sisting on particulars; one who commands an army ; a par- 
ticular march or beat of the drum. 

GF/NERALl'SE, v. a. to reduce to a genus. 

GENERA LI'SS l MO, s. [generalissimo, Fr.] a supreme com- 
mander in the field. 

GENERALITY, s. [genera lite, Fr.] the quality of being 
general, or including several species, opposed to particular. 
The main body, hulk, or greater part of any number. 

GENERALLY, ad. in such a manner as to include all of 
the same species without exception ; extensively ; frequently ; 
ordinarily ; commonly; in the main. 

GENERALNESS, s. wide extent, though short of univer- 
sality; frequency; commonness. 

GEN Eli ANT, s . [generans, Lat.] the power of causing, 
producing, or begetting; origin. 

To GENERATE, v. a. [genero, Lat.] to beget or propagate; 
to cause or produce ; to procreate. 

GENERATION, s . [ generation , Fr.] the act of begetting 
or producing ; a family, race, or oilspring ; a single succes- 
sion or gradation in the scale of descent. Figuratively, an ag»*. 

GENERATIVE, a. [gemratif, Fr.] having the power of 
propagating or producing; prolific; fruitful. 
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GENERATOR, s. [generator, Lat.] the power or person 
which begets or produces. 

GENF/RIC, or GENE'RICAL, u. [gcncricus, Lat.] that 
comprehends the genus, or distinguishes one genus, but not 
one species, from another. 

GENER1CALLY, ad. in a general manner; with regard to 
the genus. 

GENERO'SITY, s. [generositas, Lat..] the (juality of giving 
money freely, of overlooking faults without censure, of par- 
doning crimes with good nature, and considering the disagree- 
ment of others* opinions with charitable allowances; liberality; 
magnanimity. 

GENEROUS, a . [ yenrrosns , Lat.] not of mean birth; noble 
of mind ; open of heart ; liberal; strong; free. 

GEN KROIJSLY, ad. not meanly with regard to birth; 
nobly; freely; openly; liberally; magnanimously. 

GK'NEROUSNESS, s. the (.juality of being generous. 

GENESIS, .s. fy trtffti'. Or.] the first book of the Old Tes- 
tament, so called by the Greeks because it contains the history 
of the generation or production of all things. It comprehends 
the account of the creation, the origin of all nations, the his- 
tory of the first patriarchs, takes in the space of ‘211(57 years, 
and was written by Moses. The .lews are forbidden to read 
the beginning of this book, and that of Ezekiel, till they are 
.*J0 years old. 

GENET, [Er.] a small-sized, well-proportioned, and swift 
Spanish horse. An animal of the weazel kind. 

GENET1 LLI ACAL, a. [ytrt JAccmic, Gr.j ill Astrology, be- 
longing to, or calculated from, a person’s birth or nativity. 

GENETHIJ'A(\S, s. [from yt.rtO\tukvc 9 Gr.] the science of 
calculating nativities. • 

GENETLILI A'TIC, s. [ymTJAi/, Gr.] he who calculates na- 
tivities, or the fate of a person from the stars. 

GKNF/VA, an ancient, large*, and populous city and 
republic, on the confines of France, Savoy, and SwisseiT.uid, 
fit the S. W. extremity of a lake of the same name, lying 
partly iu the plain, partly on a gentle ascent, and irregu- 
larly built. The houses are lofty; and many in the trading 
| v.irls of the city have arcades of wood, even to the upper 
stories. These arcades, supported by pillars, give a gloomy 
appearance to the street, but arc useful to tin* inhabitants 
in protecting them from the sun and rain. It. contains about 
-7,177 people ; but the territory or district is small. It. 
was in alliance with the Swiss cantons; and after various 
revolutions, during near two centuries, the democrats, in 17X0, 
prevailed over the aristocracy; and a constitution was esta- 
blished, favourable to tin* rights of the people. It after- 
wards became a part of the French empire, and capital of 
the department of the Leman; but in the close of 1813, the 
French garrison abandoned the. capital, on the appearance of 
an Austrian force ; and in LSI. 4 ), the whole territory of Ge- 
neva, with the districts of Chablais and Faueigi.v, ceded from 
Savoy, were annexed to the Swiss republic, as a new canton. 
The citizens of both sexes are remarkably well instructed ; 
“ and it is not uncommon,” s i ys Dr. Moore, “ to find mecha- 
nics, in the intervals of labour, amusing themselves with the 
works of Locke, Montesquieu, and Newton, ami other similar 
productions.” It. is 4,5 miles N. by E. of Ghambery, and 135 
N. \X . of Turin. Lat. 4(>. 12. N. Ion. (i. 8. E. 

UKNR'VA, Lnhc of] anciently (‘idled Lnnanus, is in the 
shape of a crescent; Swisserland forming the concave, and 
Savoy the convex part; the greatest, breadth being about 12 
miles, and length 51. The greatest depth found by M. de 
Luc, is KiO fathoms. The Rhone runs through it from E. to 
W. after which it. passes through the city, which it divides into 
two unequal parts. 


GENEVA, s . [from gcntvre, Fr. a juniper-berry] a spirituous 
liejuor distilled from juniper-berries, called girt by contraction. 

GENIAL, a, [genialis, Lat.) that contributes to propaga- 
tion. That cherishes or supports life, or causes cheerfulness. 
Natural, or native. 

GENIALLY, ad. naturally ; cheerfully. 

GENTCULATED, a. [gcnievlatus, Lat.] in Rotanv, knotted, 
or jointed. 

GENICULA'TION, s. [geniculatio, Lat.] kuottiness; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

GE'NII, s. pi. iu the singular genie and grains, [Lat.] in 
the Mohammedan theology, a sort of intermediate beings, 
supposed to exist, between men and angels; of a grosser 
fabric than the latter, but much more powerful and active 
than the former. Some are reputed good, others bad ; and 
capable of future salvation or damnation, like men. The 
Orientals suppose several ranks and degrees, or different spe- 
cies, among this kind of beings; some being peculiarly called 
Jin, or Genii; some Peri, or Fairies; sunn.* i)iv, or Giants ; 
and others Tacwins, or Fates; of whom they relate many 
romantic stories, as may he seen in the Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments. 

GENIO, s. |ltal.] a person of a particular turn of mind; the 
turn, disposition, or cast of the mind. 

GE'NITALS, s. [not used in the singular, from genitalis , 
Lat. | the parts contributing to generation. 

GE'NITING, ,v. [a corrupt ion of janefon , Fr. signifying 
Jane , supposed to be so called in honour of some, lady of that 
name] an early apple gathered iu June. 

GENITIVE, a. [yenilivus, Lat.] iu Grammar, the name of 
a ease, by which property or possession is implied. 

GENIUS, s. [Lat. | a supposed protection or ruling power 
of men, places, or things ; a person endowed with faculties 
superior to another; a perfection of understanding; a disposi- 
tion by which any person is by nature qualified or inclined 
to any particular science or employment ; nature or disposi- 
tion. 

(jE'XOA, a city of Italy, long the capital of an aristocratic 
republic, extending along the gulf of the? same name for about 
150 miles; but of an unequal breadth, varying from 8 to i‘2 
miles. In tin year 1708, the ancient government was over- 
thrown by the influence of the French, and a democracy was 
established, under the title of the Ligmian republic. In 1805, 
it. was annexed to the French empire, and s*o continued till 
early in 1814; when in the decline of Napoleon’s power, ihe 
inhabitants put themselves under Eritish protection, and suf- 
fered their city and strong places to he occupied with British 
troops, iu ( xpeetation of having their independence re stored. 
In the settlement of Europe, however, it w.is for political rea- 
sons transferred to the king of Sardinia, who, iu 1815, assumed 
the title of Duke of* Genoa. The city is about. 10 miles iu 
circumference, and built like an amphitheatre. The houses 
are 5 or (i stories high, and well built, and the palaces and 
public buildings an* numerous. The harbour is large and 
good, and, for its piesrrvation. a mole is built. 500 paces long, 
13 broad, and 15 feel above the h vel of the water. The inha- 
bitants are computed at about 85 , 000 . It is one of the nio«t 
commercial places in Italy, and has m; mfactiires iu velvet, 
plush, damask, and silk; and the banking business is carried 
on extensively. The Genoese were for a long time masters of 
Sardinia, Malta, Majorca, .Minorca, < ‘ainJia, Cyprus, the 
Crimea, and other places in tin* Archipelago, hut their fleet, an- 
ciently celebrated lbr its victories over the Saracens, Fisanose, 
Venetians, Spaniards, and Turks, is now reduced to a few 
galleys. Genoa is (>*2 miles S. E. of Turin, and ‘2’„4 N. W. of 
Rome. Lat. 44. 25. N. Ion. 8. 58. E. 

5 L 
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GENTEEL, a . [genii/, Fr.] polite or elegant in behaviour 
or address ; graceful or elegant in mien. 

GENTEE'LY, ad. according to the rules of politeness. 

GENTEELNESS, s. elegance; gracefulness ; politeness. 

GENTIAN, s. a plant distinguished from others in the same 
class and order by having tubular blossoms. 

GENTIANE'LLA, s. a kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE, s. [genti/is, Lat.] one who worships idols, or 
false gods. A person of rank : this sense is obsolete. 

GENT1L1SM, s . [gentilisme, Fr.] the worship of the hea- 
thens ; idolatry. 

GENTTLITIOUS, a . \ yen t Hi tins, Lat.] belonging to, or 
characteristic of, a particular nation. Hereditary ; en- 
tailed. 

GENTTLITY, s. [gentilite, Fr.] good extraction ; dignity of 
birth ; the class of those who are well-born. 

GENTLE, a . [gentilis, Lat.] of an ancient and good family; 
pronounced in conversation genteel in this sense*. Mild ; tame ; 
not easily provoked, applied to the temper. Soothing or pa- 
cifying. Synon. Gentle animals are naturally so; tunic 
ones are so, partly by the art and industry of man. The clog, 
the ox, and the horse, are gentle animals ; the bear and the 
lion are sometimes tame . 

GENTLE, s. a person of a good family ; a gentleman. A 
kind of worm, like a maggot, used for a bait in fishing. 

GENTLEFOLK, s. persons distinguished by their birth 
from the vulgar. 

GENTLEMAN, s.' [ gentilhomme , Fr.] a person of a no- 
ble birth, or descended of a family which has long borne 
arms. Chamberlain observes, that, in strictness, a gentle- 
man is one whose ancestors have been freemen, and have 
owed obedience to none but the prince ; on which footing 
uo man can be a gentleman hut one who is born such. 
But among us, the term Gentleman is applicable to all above 
a yeoman ; so that noblemen may be properly called gentle- 
men. 

GENTLEMANLIKE, or GENTLEMANLY, «. becoming 
a man of birth. 

GENTLENESS, , 9 . softness ; mildness ; swept ness. 

GENTLEWOMAN, s. a woman of birth, or one superior 
to the vulgar, both in wealth and behaviour. 

GENTLY, ad. softly; slowly; kindly. 

GKNTOO'S, s. the aborigines of Ilindoostuu, in the East 
Indies. The same as Hindoos. 

GENTRY, s. [from gentle , whence gen fiery, contracted to 
gentry] a rank of persons between the nobility and the vulgar; 
rank derived from inheritance ; birth. 

GENUFLECTION, s. \genuflexio, Lat.] the act of bending 
the knee ; adoration expressed by bending the knees. 

GENUINE, a. [genuinus, Lat.] pure, or without any spuri- 
ous mixture ; natural ; true ; real ; not counterfeit. 

GENUINELY, ad. without adulteration; naturally. 

GENUINENESS, s, freedom from any thing counterfeit, or 
from any adulteration ; originality ; purity. 

GENUS, s. [Lat.] in Logic, a class of beings, or one com- 
mon nature agreeing to, and comprehending under it many 
species ; thus animal is a genus , because it agrees to, and 
comprehends under it, the several species of men, horses, 
whales, lions, &e. In Botany, a system or assemblage of 
several plants, agreeing in some one or more common dia- 
meters, in respect to certain parts, whereby they arc distin- 
guished from all other plants. 

GEOCENTRIC, a. (from yi\ and ktrrpny, Gr. gcocentriqne , 
Fr.] in Astronomy, having the same centre with the earth, 
i he Geocentric longitude or latitude of a planet is its place as 
seen from the earth. 

GEOL) LSIA, s. [ycciitaio’/n, Cr.l that part of practical 


geometry which teaches to measure surfaces, and to liud the 
contents of all plane figures. 

G EODvETICAL, a. [from yewdaiota, Gr.] relating to the 
art of measuring surfaces ; comprehending or shewing the ait 
of measuring lands. 

GKO'GRAPHER, je-og-gra-fer, s. [from yij and ypfujno, Gr.] 
one w ho can describe the earth according to the position of 
its several parts, and is skilled in making maps, the use of the 
globes, and the situation and extent of the several countries 
in the world. 

GEOGRA'PIIICAL, a. [yeuiypajnicbg, Gr.] belonging or re- 
lating to geography. 

GKOGK A' PI 11C ALLY, ad. in a geographical manner; ac- 
cording to the rules of geography. 

GEOGRAPHY, s. [ytwypiupia, Gr.] in a strict sense, the 
knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and the situ- 
ation of the various countries on its surface. In a more exten- 
sive sense, it takes in a knowledge of the seas also ; and, m 
its largest sense, a knowledge of the various customs, habits, 
and governments of nations ; the figures, magnitude, and the 
different strata and products of its soil; the various animals of 
different countries; their climates, seasons, heat, weather, 
together with the art of laying their various appearances down 
in maps, charts, &c. 

GEO' LOGY, s. [yii and \6yoc, Gr.] the doctrine or know- 
ledge of the nature and state of the earth. 

GE'OMANCEK, s. [from yii and puvTig, Gr.] one who pre- 
tends to tell future events. 

GEOMANCY, s. [yii and parrela, Gr.] the act of casting 
figures ; the act of foretelling by figures what, shall happen. 

GEOMA'NTIC, a. [from yi} anil pavreia, Gr.] belonging to 
geomaiicy, or formed by a geomanenr. 

GEOMETER, s. [ytuplrpijg, Gr.] one skilled in the princi- 
ples of geometry ; a geometrician. 

GEO’METRAL, a . [gcometral, Fr.] pertaining or relating 
to geometry ; prescribed by geometry. 

GEOMETRIC, or GEOMETRICAL, [ytvptrpunc, Gr.) 
belonging to, prescribed, laid down by, or disposed according 
to, the principles of geometry. 

GEOMETRICALLY, ad. [yunptrpucbg, Gr.] according to 
the. rules of geometry. 

GEOMETRICIAN, s. See Geometer. 

To GKO'METRIZE, v. n. [y noptrptu), Gr.] to perform or 
act according to the principles of geometry. 

GEO'METltY, s . [y iMptrpUi, Gr.] originally the art of 
measuring the earth, or an.y distances thereon ; at present 
used for the science of quantity, extension, and magnitude, 
considered in themselves, and without any regard to matter. 
It is divided into speculative , practical , and descriptive. 

GEOPO'NICAL, a. [yi/ and woe, Gr. gcoponique , Fr.] 
relating to agriculture, or the cultivation of the ground. 

GEOPO'NICS, s. [yi/ and irueog, Gr.] the sci?nce of cul- 
tivating the ground ; the doctrine of agriculture. 

GEORGE, s. [Georgius, Lat.] the figure of St. George on 
horseback, worn by the knights of the Garter as an ensign of 
their order ; a browm loaf; an aucient gold coin. 

GEORGE I. successor of queen Anne to the crown 
of Great Britain, was the eldest son of Ernest Augustus, 
duke, afterwards elector, of Brunswick-Lunenburg (or Han- 
over) by princess Sophia, daughter of Frederic, elector pala- 
tine, and king of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of James I. He was born May 28, 16(50, and succeeded 
his father as elector of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 1(598. Ilis 
succession to the British throne had been settled by an act 
of parliament called the Act of Succession, and immediately 
011 the death of queen Anne, the regency met, and gave imme- 
diate orders for his proclamation. On September 18, 1714, 
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he landed with his son (afterwards George II.) at Greenwich, 
and on the 20th they made their public entry through the city 
to St. James’s. The prince royal was declared prince of 
W ales ; the king was crowned October 20 ; and a new parlia- 
ment met, March 17, 1715. In July the king gave the royal 
assent to an act for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies, 
commonly called the Riot AM, which is still in force. The same 
year, a rebellion broke out, it was headed by the earl of Mar 
in Scotland, who set up the Pretender’s standard in the High- 
lands, in September ; and the earl of Derwentwater and others 
appeared in arms, in the north of England, in October, and the 
Pretender was proclaimed in several places. On November 
12, the latter were attacked by the king’s troops, commanded by 
the generals Wills and Carpenter, in Preston, who defeated 
them on the Kith, and on the 14th obliged them to surrender, 
and throw themselves on the king’s mercy, On the very day 
the rebels were subdued at Preston, Sunday, November 13, 
the duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army under tlie earl of 
Mar, consisting of about 8 or 9000 men, at Shcriffmuir, about 
4 miles from Aberdeen ; and the earl of Mar retreated to 
Perth after an obstinate fight. On December 22, the Pre- 
tender arrived in Scotland, in a Dunkirk privateer, and was 
presently met and complimented by the earl of Mar, and 
other of his adherents; but being closely pursued bv 
the king’s troops, on February 14, he, with the carl of 
Mar, and some other chiefs, found means to make their 
escape in a French ship; and soon after which the re- 
bels dispersed ; some submitting, and others being taken 
prisoners. Among them was their general Forster, as also 
the carls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Carnwath, Wintown, 
and other noblemen. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
beheaded on Tower-hill, February 24, 17 15- Hi; Nithsdale 
and Wintown made tlieir escape out of the Tower ; and after 
the execution of some of the rebels, an art of grace passed. 
Robert Walpole, esq. was some time before made first com- 
missioner of the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; 
and about the same time, the parliament attainted James 
Butler, duke of Ormond, of high treason, and confis- 
cated his estate. A few weeks after, the king gave his 
royal assent to an act for enlarging the time of con- 
tinuance of parliaments, w r hcreby this and future par- 
liaments were continued seven years, unless sooner dis- 
solved by the crown, instead of three years, as by the trien- 
nial act passed in the reign of king William. The clause 
in the act of settlement, whereby, after it took place, the 
sovereign was not to go out of the kingdom without 
consent of parliament, w r as repealed at the end of 
the session ; and his majesty, having constituted the 
prince of Wales guardian of the realm in his absence, 
set out for his German dominions. The kingdom 

was at this time in a very disturbed state, in con- 
sequence of continual bickerings between the Hanove- 
rian and the Jacobite parties, and frequent riots took 
place. On the 28th of July, a mug-house, kept by 
one Read, where some friends to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession were accustomed to resort, was attacked by 
some Jacobites, who, notwithstanding the interference of 
the sheriffs, and the reading of the Riot Act, pro- 
ceeded to pulldown the house and destroy the goods. 
The arrival of a party of the guards, however, put 
an end to their violence; five of the ringleaders were 
taken, and being afterwards tried and found guilty, 
were hanged near the place of their transgression, at 
the end of Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. In November, 

1717, the Prince of Wales fell under the king’s dis- 
pleasure, and was ordered to leave St. James’s. Hrs 


royal highness therefore went to reside at Leicester- 
house, Leicester-fields ; and, whenever the king went 
abroad afterwards, he committed the administration to 
a regency of lords justices. Towards the end of this 
year, a proclamation was published for lowering the 
gold coin; whereby guineas, that before went for II. 
Is. Gd. were ordered for the future to go for 11. Is. 
On July 31, Sir George Byng entirely defeated the 
Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards having 
attacked the citadel of Messina in Sicily, which had 
been agreed to be given up to the emperor. War was 
declared against Spain in December following, both by 
Great Britain and France ; and the Spanish court re- 
solved to retaliate by an invasion of the former, in fa- 
vour of the Pretender. The Spanish fleet of about 50 
transports, convoyed by four men of war, having on 
board the late duke of Ormond, about 5000 men, and 
arms for twice that number, sailed from Cadiz*, but 
was entirely disposed by a storm; the late earls of 
Seaford and Mareschnh and the marquis of Tullibardine, 
indeed landed at Kintailine, in Scotland, with about 400 
men, mostly Spaniards, and were joined by about 1600 
Highlanders; but major-general Wightinan dispersed them, 
the Spaniards surrendering at discretion; while Seaford, 
Maresclial, and Tullibardine, found means to get back to 
Spain. In this year Lord Cobham took Y : go, and se- 
veral incursions were made on the Spanish coast. The 
year 1720 was remarkable for the South sea scheme, 
when the greatest part of the nation turned stock-job- 
bers ; South sea stork rose till it reached above 1000; 
hut it fell faster than it rose, and many families were 
ruined by it, while a few got vast riches. The di- 
rectors’ estates were sold for the benefit of the suffer- 
ers ; and they were incapacitated from sitting in either 
houses of parliament, or holding any office or place of 
trust, for ever. Sir Robert Walpole, who had resigned, 
was again made chancellor of the exchequer and first 
lord of the treasury; which post he held to the end 
of this reign, and for fifteen years after. In April, 1720, 
a reconciliation of the royal family was brought about, 
and the prince of Wales attended his majesty at St. 
James’s. At his return he was attended by a party of 
the yeomen of the guards, as also of the horse-guards; 
and the foot-guards began likewise to mount guard at 
Lciccstcr-bouse. April 15, 1721, the princess of Wales 
was delivered of William Augustus, duke of Cumberland. 
On June 22, 1722, died the great duke of Marlborough, 
whose obsequies were performed on August 9, with the 
utmost solemnity and magnificence. A new parliament 
met on October 9, 1722, when the king acquainted them 
with a conspiracy for overturning the established govern- 
ment, and setting up the Pretender. Christopher Layer, 
a counsellor of the Temple, was executed at Tyburn, 
May 17, 1723, and bis head fixed upon Temple-bar, for 
being concerned in it. The parliament passed bills for 
inflicting pains and penalties on bishops Atterbury, Kelly, 
and Plunket, on the same account; whereby the first 
was banished, and the; two last imprisoned for life. In 
1725, the earl of Macclesfield, lord high chancellor, re- 
signed the seals, and was fined 30,0001. and committed to 
the Tower till he paid it. He was succeeded by Sir Peter 
King, lord chief justice of the Common Pleas. The same 
session, Henry St. John, lord viscount Bollinghroke, was re- 
stored to his estates, and an act passed for that purpose, 
though he was not restored to his title. The same year, 1725, 
the order of the Bath w as revived, and 37 new knights were in- 
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stalled ; about which time several of the Seotish Highland 
clans were disarmed by general Wade. Toward the end of 
this year died, in the castle of Athlon, where she had lived 
many years, Sophia Dorothy, who was married to his ma- 
jesty, 1682 ; ana by whom lie had issue, George, Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II. born October 30, 1G83, and 
Dorothy Sophia, subsequently queen of Prussia, born 1687. 
On Sept. 3, 172/5, a treaty was concluded between Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Prussia ; though the latter, in effect, soon de- 
serted this alliance ; but the States-General afterwards acceded 
to it. This treaty was designed as a balance to one which had 
been concluded between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
These couuteralliances put Europe again in a flame, and three 
British squadrons were fitted out; one sent to the West Indies, 
another to the roast of Spain, and the third to the Bal- 
tic. In the beginning of the year 1727, the Spaniards laid 
siege to Gibraltar; which was suspended upon preliminary 
articles for a general pacification being signed, though they 
were not ratified till some time after the king’s death. The 
parliament, which met on January 17, was prorogued on May 
Jo. On June 3, his majesty embarked on board the Caro- 
lina yacht, and landed the 7tli at Vaert in Holland, where he 
lay that night; on the fltli he arrived at Debit n, between 11 
and 12 at night, seemingly in good health. He set out next 
morning about. 3 o’clock, was taken ill on the road, and died 
at the palace of his brother, the duke of York, at Osnabmgh, 
June 11, 1727, in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reign. George 1. was plain and simple in his person and 
address ; grave and coin j inset 1 in his deportment, though casv, 
familiar, und facetious in his hours of relaxation. Ik ft in lie 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, he had acquired the 
character of a circumspect general, a just and merciful prince, 
and a wise politician, who perfectly understood, and steadily 
pursued, his own interest. With these qualities, it cannot 
be doubted but that lit* came to England extremely well dis- 
posed to govern his new subjects according to the maxims 
of the British constitution, and the genius of the people; and 
if ever he seemed to deviate from these principles, we may 
take it for granted that he was misled by the venal sugges- 
tions of a ministry, whose power and influence were founded 
on corruption. From the death of Charles II. to this period, 
England made a considerable figure in every branch of lite- 
rature. Dr. Attcrbury and Dr. Clarke distinguished them- 
selves in Divinity: Mr. Whiston wrote in defence of Arian- 
isin : John Locke shone forth the great restorer of human 
reason : Cmlworth traced the whole labyrinth of metaphy- 
sical argumentation : the earl of Shaftesbury raised an ele- 
gant though feeble system of moral philosophy : Berkley, 
afterwards bishop of (Moyne in Ireland, surpassed all his 
contemporaries in subtlety, and variety of metaphysical 
arguments, as well as in the art of deduction. Lord Boling- 
brokes talents as a metaphysician have been questioned 
since his posthumous works appeared : great progress was 
made in mathematics and astronomy by Wallis, liallev, and 
Hamstead : the art of medicine owed some valuable improve- 
ments to the classical Dr. Friend and the elegant Dr. Mead. 
Among the poets of this nera we number John Phillips, 
author of a duiactie poem called “ Cider,” a performance of 
real merit; lie lived ami died in obscurity: William Con- 
greve, celebrated for Ins comedies, which are famous for 
wit, elegance, and regularity : Vanburgh, who wrote with 
more nature, and fire, though with less art and precision: 
Steele, who in his comedies successfully ingrafted modern 
characters, on the ancient drama : Farquhar, who drew his 
pictures from fancy, rather than from nature, and whose 
chief merit consists in the agreeable pertness and vivacity 


of his dialogue: Addison, whose fame as a poet greatly 
exceeded his genius, which was cold and enervate ; though 
lie yielded to none in the character of an essayist, either 
for style or matter: Swift, whoso muse seems to have 
been mere misanthrophy ; he was a cynic rather than a 
poet; and his natural dryness and sarcastic severity would 
have bet'ii impleasing, bad not he (jualified them by adopt- 
ing the extravagant humour of Eueian and Uabcluis : Prior, 
lively, familiar, and amusing : Howe, solemn, florid, and 
declamatory : Pope, the prince of lyric poetry, unrivalled 
in satire, ethics, and polished versification: the agreeable 
Panic I : the wild, the witty, and the whimsical Garth : Gav, 
whose fables may vie with those of La Fontaine, in native bu- 
nion r, ease, and simplicity; and whose genius for pastoral was 
truly original. l)r. Bentley stood foremost in the list of critics 
and commentators. SirC. Wren raised some noble monuments of 
architecture. The most remarkable political writers were Davc- 
nanf. Hare, Swift, Steele. Addison, Bolingbroke, andTrcnchard. 

GEORGE //. (then in the forty-fourth year of his 
age) was proclaimed king of Great Britain on the l/5tii of 
June, 1727, being the day after the express arrived with 
the account of the death of his father. All the great 
officers of state continued in theii places; Sir Robert 
Walpole kept possession of the treasury ; and the sys- 
tem of polities established by the late king undeiwent 
no alteration. Tin* parliament meeting on the 27th, both 
houses prcsciiU d addresses of condolence and congrutu 
Inti. :n. The 2!Hli, the commons resolved unanimously 

to grant to his majesty the same eiul list, viz. 700,0001*. 
per annum, as lied been enjoyed by his father. On the 
7th of August this parliament, was dissolved, and a new 
one summoned. On the lllh of October the coronation 
of the king and queen was performed at Westminster 
Abbey with the usual solemnity. The 23tl of January, 
1728, the new parliament met, whin warm disputes passed 
on tin* increase of the national debt ; the debates, however, 
terminated in favour of the ministry. On the 27th of May 
his majesty put an end to the session. In the beginning of 
December his majesty’s eldest sou prince Frederic arrived 
in England from Hanover, where lie had hitherto resided ; 
was introduced into the privy council, and created prince of 
Wales. The congress opened at Suissons, for determining 
all disputes among the powers of Europe, proved ineffectual. 
The Spaniards still continued their depredations with impu- 
nity on the commerce of Great Britain. 'Hie court of Spain, 
indeed, at this juncture, seemed cold and indifferent with re- 
gard to a pacification with England. It had renewed a good 
understanding with France, and now strengthened its inte- 
rest. by a double allianc e of marriage with the royal family 
of Portugal. The infanta of this house was betrothed to the 
prince of Asturias ; while the Spanish infanta, formerly affi- 
anced to the French king, xvas now matched with the prince 
of Brazil, eldest son of his Portuguese majesty. The par- 
liament meeting, ac cording to their prorogation, on the 21st 
of January, 1720, in consequence of petitions delivered from 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, complain- 
ing of the Spanish depredations; the commons addressed hi & 
majesty to use his utmost endeavours to check such depreda- 
tions : in answer to which, the king assured them that he 
would use the best endeavours to answer the desires of his 
people. An inquiry was made into the state of the public 
gaols ; and it appearing that great cruelties had been prac • 
tised iu them, particularly on Sir William Rich, bart. wh > 
was found in the Fleet prison loaded with irons, by order of 
tluMvarden; Thomas Bambridge, the then warden, and Job.) 
Huggins, the late, &c. were committed close prisoners to 
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Newgate. The 14th of May the king put an end to the ses- 
sion ; and, having appointed the queen regent, went to Ger- 
many in order to settle some differences between the re- 
17^0 & enc y of Hanover and the king of Prussia. The par- 
' u liament assembling on the 13lh of January, his majesty 
congratulated them on his having concluded a peace with 
Spain. His speech, however, produced warm debates in 
both houses, in which the treaty of Seville did not pass in- 
quiry without severe animadversion. The Emperor was so 
greatly offended at this treaty, that lie prepared for war. 
Being in want of money, he set on foot a ncgociation for a 
loan in England, of 400,0001. which alarmed the ministry, 
who imagined that it would be made use of to disturb the re- 
pose of Great Britain ; and therefore a bill was brought in, 
to prevent the subjects of England from lending money to 
foreign powers without the kings licence for that purpose, 
and was carried into a law. An endeavour was now made 
to lay open the East India trade, the charter of that company 
being then very near expiring. April the 0th, petitions were 
presented to the house of commons for that purpose ; but 
notwithstanding their being warmly recommended by Sir 
John Barnard, and other eminent merchants, they were re- 
jected, and the exclusive privilege vested in the company 
was protracted, by act of parliament, to the year 17 Mi. 
Various other bills passed this session : the salt-tax was re- 
duced ; and a most excellent act passed for the better re- 
gulating of juries, whic h now prevents their being packed. 
The parliament was then prorogued to the 14th of July fol- 
lowing. During this year every part of the kingdom was 
infested with robbers, assassins, and incendiaries. The ses- 
1741 s * ons parliament opened on Jan. *21. The Emperor 
and his ministers still continued to exclaim against the 
treaty of Seville. The address of thanks for his majesty’s 
speech gave rise to strong debates in the house of commons. 
About this time a famous periodical paper, entitled the 
Craftsman, made its appearance. The late lord Boling- 
broke assisted in writing it; but the avowed patron was said 
to be Mr. Wm. Pulteney, who fought a duel in the Green 
Park with Lord Harvey, on oceasion of a remarkable poli- 
tical pamphlet. All law proceedings were ordered to he no 
more in Latin, hut in English. The duke of Parma and 
Placentia dying in January this year, the Imperial troops 
took possession of those duchies; though by the treaty of 
Seville they were guarantied to Hon Carlos, son to the king 
of Spain, and were also bequeathed to that prince by the 
late duke, in case the child, of which he then supposed his 
duchess to be pregnant, was still-born, or should die after 
its birth. Though this step seemed to threaten an imme- 
diate war, his Britannic majesty and the States General 
interposed their mediation so effectually with the Emperor, 
that he concluded a treaty with them, consenting to with- 
draw his troops from Parma and Placentia, on condition 
that the contracting powers concerned in the treaty of Seville 
should guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, or succession of 
the Austrian hereditary dominions, to the heirs female of 
the Emperor, in case he should die without male issue. A 
new treaty, confirming this, was afterwards signed at Vienna, 
on July 22, between the Emperor and the kings of Great 
Britain and Spain ; and the States General, alter many diffi- 
culties, at last acceded to it, by which the Ostend East 
India company was abolished. In consequence. Sir Charles 
Wager sailed with a fleet for Spain: Don Carlos was quietly 
settled in Italy; and, on the duchess of Purina not proving 
pregnant, Sir Charles returned to England. The parlia- 
1732 ,nent tuct on die 13th January, when the dispute for 
and against a standing army was carried on, on both 
sides, with equal warmth, and sometimes acrimony. A hill 


passed both houses for reviving the salt duties. The affair 
of the Charitable Corporation being brought in, it appeared 
that some of its managers had been guilty of the most ini- 
quitous proceedings : upon which Sir Robert Sutton and 
Sir Archibald Grant, were expelled the house. On this 
occasion, a letter from Bclloni, the Pretender’s banker at 
Rome, relative to the Charitable Corporation, was burnt by 
the common hangman at the Royal Exchange. A most in- 
famous fraud was discovered by lord Gage in the sale of 
the forfeited estate of the late earl of Derwentwater; for 
which serjeant Birch and Denis Bond, esq. were expelled 
the house. The session was closed the 1st of June. This 
summer his majesty visited his German dominions ; the 
queen being left as regent. The colony of Georgia was 
planted now by general Oglethorpe. The following remark- 
able instance of suicide happened in England this year. 
Richard Smith, a book-binder, and prisoner for debt within 
the liberties of the King’s-bench, persuaded his wife to fel- 
low his example, in making away with herself, after they 
had murdered their little infant. This wretched pair were, 
in the month of April, found hanging in their hed-chauilur 
at about a yard’s distance from each other; and in a sepa- 
rate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. The 
session of parliament, which opened on January lb, be- 
sides the usual debates on the pension hill, standing army, 
and the Spanish depredations, was distinguished by the fa- 
mous Excise Scheme, which had almost produced a rebellion 
among the. people, who clamoured so loudly against it, 
through all parts of the kingdom, that the ministry thought 
proper to drop the design. The commons voted hU,(JU0l. as 
a marriage-dower for the princess royal, who was married 
to the prince of Orange (who came to England in No- 
vember) on the 14tli of March in the following year. Thev 
also voted 10,0001. for the purpose of transporting a great 
number of prolcstant Saltburghers, (who had fled their na- 
tive country on account of a persecution raised against them 
on the score of their religion) to the infant colony of Georgia. 
The session ended on the 14th of June. On February 1, this 
year, died Augustus II. king of l’ohind, which g.i\e rise to 
a dreadful war in Europe. Three parties wen* formed on 
this occasion ; one in favour of Stanislaus, another for the 
elector of Saxony, and a third for a native of Poland, exclu- 
sive of Stanislaus, who was then in France, and was at l,i*t 
proclaimed king of Poland. Being his most Christian ma- 
jesty's father-in-law, he was greatly assisted by that monarch, 
and arrived by land at Warsaw. Immediately the French 
king’s troops under the duke of Berwick matched to the 
Bhine, and were very successful. Their arms were equally 
triumphant in Italy. An allianee had been projected be- 
tween France, Spain, and Sardinia, in order to raise Don 
Carlos to the thrones of Naples and Sicily. Duke de Yillars 
commanded under the king of Sardinia in Italy, where their 
arms made a very rapid progress against the Imperialists, 
from whom they took many towns. About this time the eail 
of Chesterfield resigned his post of lord high steward ; the. 
duke of Bolton and lord Cnbham w r crc deprived of their re- 
giments; and lord King resigning the ofliee of chancellor, it 
# was conferred on Mr. Talbot, together v : th the title of a 
baron. The parliament was opened on the 1 7 lli of ^ 
January. In this session, which was no less fertile 
in disputes between the ministry and opposition than any 
of the preceding, a bill to pi event the infamous practice of 
stock-jobbing was carried through both houses, and passed 
into a law for three years. On the Kith of April the session 
ended, soon after which the parliament, was dissohod. About 
this time lord Stair was deprived of his regiment of dragoons 
for his conduct in parliament. On the continent, king 
5 M 
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tusluus was obliged to fly secretly from Danf/ir, and leave 
the crown of Poland to Augustus elector of Saxony. The 
Enmesh were very successful in Germany. Prince Eugene 
commanded the Imperial army ; and the duke of Berwick, 
who headed that of Prance, was killed before Philips burgh. 
There was a very bloody campaign in Italy. Don Carlos 
*ook possession of Naples, of which his Catholic majesty had 
declared him king. Count de Merei, who commanded the 
Imperialists, was slain in the battle of Parma. Marshal 
Broglio, a Piench general, was routed, and lost about ‘2000 
men. Tin* great success of the French was owing chiefly 
to the bravery and conduct of the king of Sardinia. Eng- 
land, during these transactions, preserved a neutrality; and 
kept up a great naval force under the command of Sir John 
Norris, an able, though not a successful commander. Ne- 
gotiations weie entered into at the Hague for peace. Con- 
siderable armaments were carrying on in England, in order 
to preserve its tranquillity. The Pretender’s eldest, sou 
served with peculiar marks of distinction in the army of Don 
j Carlos. The new parliament was opened on Jan. 14. 

U,J The election of the Hi Scotch peers engrossed the at- 
tention of the public and the parliament for some time. 
Great alterations were made in the mutiny-bill; the oflieers 
who enlisted men were required to carry every person who 
entered, before a magistrate, in order for such person to 
declare his assent or dissent. His majesty was addressed on 
the Spanish depredations ; hut the session breaking up on 
May 15, nothing was done in that matter. Soon alter, the 
king visited his German dominions, leaving the queen re- 
gent. The conferences still continued at the Hague; where 
at last a suspension of arms was agreed on, during which 
the negotiations for a general peace hi Germany and Italy 
were continued. A quarrel breaking out between the courts 
of Madrid and Lisbon, the latter applied for assistance to 
the king of Great Britain, who sent Sir John Norris, with a 
173G P 0W( ' r f‘ l l squadron, to Lisbon. The parliament met on 
7t 1 Jan. 15, and repealed the old statutes of England and 
Scotland against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with 
evil spirits; and passed an act for restraining the retail of 
spirituous liquors, the mortmain act, another for the preven- 
tion of smuggling, and another for building a bridge at 
Westminster. The session dosed on May 20, soon after 
which the king paid a visit to his German dominions. 
On the 27th of April the prince of Wales was married to 
the princess of Saxe Gotha. 'Hie other remarkable inci- 
dents of this year were these : the king erected a new post 
of honour, entitled field-marshal of the armies of Great 
Britain. A great disturbance happened at Edinburgh, 
occasioned by the execution of one Wilson, a smuggler. 
Portcus, captain of the city-guard, having commanded the 
soldiers to lire among the populace, several innocent, per- 
sons were killed. Portcus, being tried for his life, was 

found guilty; but being respited by the queen (then regent,) 
the mob forced open the prison doors, dragged forth Por- 
tcus, and hung him upon a dyer’s pole ; at which outrage 
her majesty and the administration were greatly offended. 
There now started up a new state phenomenon, Theodore 
Baron Stein, born near Cologn, in Germany. He bad, 
landed in Corsica, subject to the Genoese, w ho bad treated 
the Corsicans with great rigour. The baron, being re- 
ceived with open arms by the insurgents, was elected, and 
crowned their king; upon which he headed their troops. 
Failing afterwards in his promises of men, money, Arc. the 
Corsicans grew weary of him; whereupon he left their 
island. He had the air of a great mail, but his parts were 
not shining, his principal talent being a little cunning ; be- 
sides which, he was insolent and cruel. By this time all 


the belligerent powders in Italy had agreed to the prelirni 
naries of peace concluded between the emperor and France 
Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily; Stanislaus abdi- 
cated the crown of Poland; and Augustus was universally 
acknowledged sovereign of that kingdom. The prelimina- 
ries were approved and accepted by the diet of the empire; 
the king of Spain sent orders for his troops to evacuate 
Tuscany ; and the piovinces in Italy yielded to the house 
of Ausiria. Prince Eugene, who had managed the inte- 
rests of the Emperor on this occasion, did not live to sec 
the happy fruits of his ncgociution. He died at Vienna, in 
Apiil, at the age of seventy-three, leaving behind him the 
character of an invincible hero, and consummate politician. 
The beginning of this year was distinguished by a rupture 
in the royal family, occasioned by the prince of Wales 
carrying away the princess of Wales, then near her 
time, from ilampton-court, where their majesties resided, 
to St. James’s, where she w r as that night delivered of the 
princess Augusta, afterwards princess of Brunswick. This 
breach was greatly widened by a motion being made in par- 
liament (whirli was opened by commission Feb. 1.) to settle 
J 00,0001. per annum on the prince of Wales, in the same 
manner that his majesty bad enjoyed it before his accession 
to the throne. This motion, however, was negatived. The 
most remarkable hills passed this session were, a bill for 
punishing the magistrate's and city of Edinburgh on account 
of the murder of captain Porteus ; and another for limiting 
the? number of playhouses, and subjecting all dramatic pieces 
to the inspee'tiou of the lord-chamberlain, commonly called 
the Plaji house Bill, in February died lord-chancellor Talbot, 
universally lamented, who was succeeded on the bench by 
lord Hardwieke: and on Nov. 20, died queen Caroline, in 
the 55th year of her age. The affair of one Jenkins, 
who was said to have had his ears cut off by the crew 1 
of a Spanish guarda-eosta, and who appeared at the bar of 
the house of commons, excited great indignation both in 
that assembly and in the whole nation. Petitions, com- 
plaining of the Spanish depredations, were presented to the 
1 louse from various quarters. An address was presented to 
his majesty, who soon after sent a strong squadron to the 
Mediterranean. The effect of this vigorous disposition was, 
that in September preliminaries were signed for an accom- 
modation between the courts of England and Spain. On 
the 24th of May (O. S.) his late majesty was born. 

On the 14th of Jan. the famous Convention treaty 
was concluded between the courts of Great Britain and Ma- 
drid, which occasioned very warm debates in both houses of 
parliament, and against which petitions were presented from 
all parts of the kingdom. Disputes were carried so high in 
the house of commons, that many eminent members of the 
minority retired from parliament, and 40 peers entered their 
protest against the address for thanking his majesty for lay- 
ing the Convention before them. Notwithstanding the Con- 
vention so recently concluded, the behaviour of the Spa- 
niards was so insolent, that a rupture with them became in- 
evitable. War was accordingly declared against Spain, and 
admiral Vernon sent in July with a squadron of ships to 
annoy their commerce and settlements in America, where in 
November he took the town of Porto Bello. Mr. Whitfield’s 
followers first appeared, under the name of Methodists; and 
the close of this year and the beginning of the next, were 
distinguished by as great a frost as ever was known in Eng- 
land. A strong armament being sent against the Spa- 
nish West Indies, under lord Cathcart, occasioned the 1 
French to lay aside the neutrality they had before professed, 
and to declare in favour of the Spaniards, by sending a fleet 
of 12 large ships to their assistance. On the 8th of May, 
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the princess Mary was married by proxy to the prince of 
Hesse Cassel. In June advice was received from admiral 
Vernon, that he had bombarded Carthagena, and taken fort 
Cliagre. On the 20th October, Charles VI. emperor of 
Germany, the last prince of the house of Austria, died at 
Vienna, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions by 
his eldest daughter the archduchess Maria Theresa, married 
to the grand duke of Tuscany. Though she succeeded as 
queen of Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction, gua- 
ranteed by all the powers in Europe, her succession pro- 
duced such contests as kindled a cruel war in the empire. 
The young king of Prussia was no sooner informed of the 
Emperor’s death, than he entered Silesia at the head of 
twenty thousand men, seized certain fiefs to which his fa- 
mily laid claim, and published a manifesto, declaring that 
he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic sanction. 
The elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the arch- 
duchess as cpiceti of Hungary and Bohemia. His majesty, 
in his speech to the parliament, declared strongly in this 
princess’s favour : and 300,0001. were granted to enable 
him to support her. Debates ran very high this session 
against the minister and his measures. A strong protest 
was entered by 24 peers, warmly reflecting on Sir Robert 
Walpole’s management during the course of the war; and 
a variety of motions were made in both houses, tending to 
shew the necessity of removing him from his majesty’s pre- 
sence and councils. The year 1741 was remarkable for 
general Wentworth and admiral Vernon’s unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Carthagcna, in which it is computed 20,000 
British subjects lost their lives. The affairs of the continent 
were now more than ever embroiled. The queen of Hun- 
gary refusing to com| ly with the king of Prussia’s demand 
of part of Silesia, that monarch prosecuted his conquests with 
great rapidity. France resolved to seize this opportunity of 
crushing the house of Austiia. In order to prevent the 
queen of Hungary from receiving the promised succours from 
his Britannic majesty, she poured a numerous army into West- 
phalia, which produced a neutrality for Hanover; and the 
king of Great Britain promised to vote, at the ensuing elec- 
tion of an emperor, for the elector of Bavaria. The design 
of the French court was to raise this prince to the imperial 
dignity, and furnish him with such succours as should enable 
him to deprive the queen of Hungary of her hereditary 
dominions. With this view she sent two large bodies of 
troops into Germany : and the elector of Bavaria, seeing 
himself at the head of 70,000 men, declared war against 
her Hungarian majesty, and made so rapid a progress, that 
Vienna itself was threatened. Being joined by the elector 
of Saxony, he took Prague, and was crowned king of Bohe- 
mia. But by turning aside to Bohemia, instead of marching 
to Vienna, he entirely ruined his affairs. In the new parlia- 
ment the minister waj attacked with such spirit and vio- 
fence, that he resolved to resign. He still attended 
the house, till the decision of the Chippenham election, 
which was carried the 2d February against him, by one 
vote only. He had been treated with so little ceremony 
during the course of the debate, that he protested in the 
lobby lie would never enter the house again ; and prince 
Frederic declaring, that he thought Sir Robert Walpole so 
great a bar between his majesty and his people, that he could 
agree to no terms of reconciliation till he should be removed. 
Sir Robert resolved to retire from power, and gave up all 
his places. This he did accordingly on the lltli February, 
after having been created by his majesty baron of Houghton, 
viscount Walpole, and earl of Orford. The day after his 
resignation, the opposition had a grand meeting: the pur- 
port of which was to bring him to justice, and to execute 


their constitutional points. The heads of the opposition all 
met at court, when a reconciliation was made between his 
majesty and the prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole’s re- 
moval did not alter the measures : but there were many 
changes in the higher employments. Mr. Sandys was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer, lord Wilmington first 
lord of the treasury, lord Harrington lord president, lord Car- 
teret secretary of state, the marquis of Tweedale secretary 
of state for Scotland, the duke of Argyle master of the ord- 
nance, and Mr. Pulteney was restored to the dignity of a 
privy counsellor. A considerable promotion was made of 
general officers, and great changes in the inferior depart- 
ments. An inquiry was made into the conduct of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, in the course of which it appeared that he had 
been gtiilly of many malpractices ; but before the report of 
the committee, who sat for that purpose, was finished, the 
parliament was prorogued, and thus the inquiry dropped. 
On the 12th of February the elector of Bavaria was chosen 
emperor of Germany. However, the queen of Hungary's 
affairs had taken a very auspicious turn. A bloody battle 
was fought at Czaslau, between the king of Prussia ami 
prince Charles, in which the former had the advantage. By 
the happy influence of his Britannic majesty, a treaty was 
concluded between Austria and Prussia, whereby Silesia 
was given up to the latter: to which treaty Saxony also ac- 
ceded; and peace was proclaimed at Dresden, Sept. 17. 
This obliged the French to retire with great precipitation 
and loss to Prague, which prince Charles besieged with 
b’0, 000 men, there being 20,000 men in that city. Negocia- 
tions were carried on between the geneva Is on the respec- 
tive sides. During the siege of Prague, the French made 
many desperate sallies ; but being at last pressed by famine, 
Maiilcbois marched with 42,000 men to its relief. Conor 
de Saxe then made his appearance at the head of a Flench 
army. Prince Charles turned the siege of Prague into a 
blockade. The Austrians, finding themselves too weak to 
continue the blockade before Prague, raised it ; upon which 
the marshals Bolleisle and Broglio marched out of that city, 
but were afterwards forced to return into it. Maiilcbois 
proved himself an able general during all this expulition. 
At last marshal Bellcisle, with great skill and judgment, 
inarched his army out. of Prague, and reached Egra in 12 
clays without losing a man (according to his own account) 
except by the severity of the weather. In order to make a 
diversion in favour of the queen of Hungary, 16,000 British 
troops were embarked for the Netherlands, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Stair, where they were; joined by an- 
other body of Hanoverians and Hessians. A body of Aus- 
trians had also been before assembled in that country; hut 
all these troops went into winter-quarters without executing 
any enterprise. Nov. 17, 1743, princess Louisa, his ma- 
jesty’s youngest daughter, was married by proxy to the 
prince royal of Denmark. The British fleet under Sir Cha- 
lonor Ogle was no wavs fortunate in America. Commodore 
Knowles was sent out with a squadron of ships to attack La 
Guirre and Porto Cavallo, on the coasts of the Cameras ; 
but this attempt miscarried. He afterwards attacked Porto 
Cavallo, but without success. A revolution in the ministry 
took place this year, Mr. Pelham being placed at the head of 
the ministry. In the Netherlands, the English and French ar- 
mies came to an engagement at the village of Dettingen. The 
order of battle, as directed by his Britannic majesty, was 
very masterly. The king, advancing to tile front of his 
army, gave fresh spirits to the soldiers. The British troops 
fired too soon, upon the marching up of the enemy ; when 
the French black musquetaires, detaching themselves from 
their lines, and galloping between the allied foot^ were alb 
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cut to pieces. The firing now. became general ; when the Roquefeuille, with 20 ships of the line, was to see them 

presence of his Britannic majesty, who was in the posts of landed safely in England ; and count Saxe was to commaud 

the greatest danger, and behaved with the noblest intre- them, when put ashore. The whole project, however, was 
pidity, fixed the fate of the day. Marshal Noailles shewed disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris with a 

great bravery in this battle. The duke of Cumberland, be- superior fleet making up against them ; the French fleet was 

ing in the hottest of the engagement, was wounded iti the obliged to put back, and a very hard gale of wind da- 
oalf of the leg. Hereupon marshal Noailles, after losing the maged their transports beyond redress. All hopes of inva- 
flower of his army, ordered a retreat. In this battle the sion were now frustrated ; and, at length, the French 
French lost 6000 men, and u multitude of officers, with thought fit openly to declare war. But though fortune 
some trophies ; and the English 2.000 men. France was seemed to favour Eugland on this occasion, yet on others 
now deprived of her ablest minister by the death of cardinal she was not equally propitious. The combined fleets of 
Fleury, who was succeeded by cardinal Tcncin, a man of a France and Spain for some time fought the British arma- 


proml, turbulent, and enterprising disposition. The former 
was always a fiiend to pacific measures, and lias been ac- 
cused of ha\ ing neglected the military glory of France, and 
permitting her naval power to be almost annihilated. In 
1744, commodore Anson returned from his expedition round 
the world. Jn September, 1740, he bad sailed with a small 
squadron to the South Sea, in order to annoy the Spanish 
settlements of Chili and Peru. Two of his large ships, hav- 
ing been separated from him in a storm before he weathered 
(■ape Horn, had put in at Bio de Janeiro, on the roast of 
Brazil, from whence they returned to Europe. Mr. Ansoii 
having undergone a dreadful tempest, which dispers'd his 
fleet, arrived at the island of Juan Fernandez, where lie 
was joined by the Gloucester, a ship of the line, a sloop, and 
a pink loaded with provisions. These were the remains of 
his squadron, lie made prizes of several vessels; took and 
burned the lit Me town of Payta ; set sail from the coast of 
Mexico for the Philippine isles ; and in this passage the 
Gloucester was abandoned and sunk: the other vessels had 
been destroyed, for want of men to navigate them; so that 
nothing now remained but the commodore’s own ship, the 
Centurion, and that but very indillerently mania d ; for the 
crews had been horribly thinned by sickness. Incredible 
were the hardships and misery they sustained from the shat- 
tered condition ot the ships, and the seoibutie disorder, 
wdion they reached the plentiful island of Tinian, where 
they were supplied with the necessary refreshments. 
'Ilieiice they prosecuted their voyage to the river of Canton 
in ('liiua, where the conmiodure ordered the ship to be 
sheathed and lound means to procure a reinforcement of 
sailors. The chid object of bis attention was the rich an- 
nual ship that sails between Acapulco and Mexico, and Ma- 
nilla, one of the Philippine islands. In hope of intercept- 
ing her, he set sail from Canton, and steered his course hack 
to the straights of Manilla, where she actually fell into his 
hands, alter a short but vigorous engagement. This prizes 
was culled Nuestra Signora de Cabndonga, mounted with 40 
guns, manned with 600 sailors, and loaded with tieasure and 
etierts to the value of .‘310,000 pounds stciling: with this 
w indfall he returned to Canton ; from whence he proceeded 
to the. ('ape of Good Hope, and prosecuted his voyage to 
England, where he arrived in safety. Meanwhile the French 
went on with vigour in every quarter: they opposed prince 
shades d l.nnain; they interrupted his progiess in his at- 
tempts to pass the Bliinc, and gained some successes in 
Italy; but. tin ir chief expectations ware placed in a pro- 
jected invasion ot England. An invasion therefore was ac- 
tually projected. Charles, the son of the old Chevalier St. 
George, departed trnin Borne in the disguise of a Spanish 
cornier, pro-ei tiled his journey to Paris, and had an audi- 
ence ot the 1 reneh king. The troops designed for this ex- 
pedition amounted to lf»,(H)(): preparations were made for 
embarking them at Dunkirk, and some other of the nearest 
ports to 'England, under the eye of the young Pretender, and 
70U0 of the number actually went on board. The duke de 


merit, under admirals Matthews and Lcstock, though with 
inferior force, and eamo off* nearly upon equal terms. Such 
a parity of success in England was regarded as a de- . 
feat. Both the English admirals were tried by a court- 1744 
martial. Matthews, who had fought the enemy with intre- 
pidity, w as declared incapable of serving for the future in 
his majesty’s navy : Lcstock, who had kept aloof, was ac- 
quitted with honour ; for lie had entrenched himself within 
the punctilios of discipline ; he barely did bis duty : a man 
of honour, when his country is at stake, should do more. The 
proceedings in the Netherlands were still more unfavour- 
able. The French besieged and took Fribourg, before they 
went into winter-quarters ; and early the next campaign 
invested the city of Tournay. The allies were resolved to 
prevent the loss of this city by a battle. Their army was 
inferior, and they were commanded by the duke of Cum- 
berland. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, they , 
marched towards the enemy, and took post in sight 1745 
of the French, who were encamped on an eminence; the 
village of Antoine on the right, a wood on tlieir left, and 
the town of Fontenoy before them. This advantageous dis- 
position did not repress the ardour of the English; on the 
• 'Oth day of April, the duke of Cumberland marched to the 
attack at. two o’clock in the morning. The British infantry 
pressed forward, bore down all opposition, and for near an 
hour were victorious. Marshal Saxe was at that time sick 
of the same disorder of which he afterwards died. He vi- 
sited all the posts in si litter; and saw, notwithstanding all 
appearances, that the day was his own. The English co- 
lumn, without command, by a mere mechanical courage, 
had advanced upon the enemy’s lines, which formed an 
avenue on each side to receive them. The French artillery 
began to play upon this forlorn body ; and though they con- 
tinued a long time unshaken, they were obliged to retreat 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. This was one of the 
most bloody battles that had been fought this age; the allies 
sustained a loss of near 12,000 men, among whom were, 
lieutenant-general Sir James Campbell, major-general Pon- 
sonby, the colonels Carpenter and Douglas, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Gee, and a great number of other officers. The victory 
cost the French an equal, if not a greater number of lives. 
The duke do Grnmnnt, and three other lieutenant-gene- 
rals, four major generals, and three brigadiers, were slain. 
Among the wounded wore two lieutenant-generals, three, 
major-generals, and tliirtv-six brigadiers and colonels ; and 
Gut few of those long survived. This blow, by which 
Tournay was taken, gave the French a manifest superiority 
all the rest of the campaign, which they did not forego 
during the continual ice of the war. The intended French 
invasion had roused all the attention of the English ministry, 
and nothing but loyalty breathed throughout the whole 
kingdom. The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved 
the honour of the British flag, and made several rich cap- 
tures. Louisburg, in the island of Cape Breton, in Neath 
America, a place of great consequence to the British com- 
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merce, surrendered to general Pepperel ; while, a short time 
after, two French East India ships, and another from Peru 
laden with treasure, supposing the place still in possession 
of the French, sailed into the harbour, and their capture 
added to the English success. It was in this period of uni- 
versal satisfaction, that the son of the old Pretender resolved 
to make an effort at gaining the British crown. Being fur- 
nished with some money, and still larger promises, from 
France, lie embarked for Scotland on hoard a small frigate, 
accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few other desperate adventurers. For the 
conquest of the whole British empire, he brought with him 
seven officers, and arms for ‘2100 men. Fortune, which 
ever persecuted his family, seemed no way more favourable 
to him : his convoy, a ship of 00 guns, was so disabled in 
an engagement with an English man of war, called the 
Lion, that it returned to Brest, while he was obliged to con- 
tinue his course to the western parts of Scotland; and land- 
ing on the coast of Loehabar, July ‘27, was in a little time 
joined by some chiefs of the Highland elans and their vas- 
sals. By means of ihesc chiefs, therefore, he soon saw him- 
self at the head of 1500 men; and invited others to join him 
by his manifestos, which were dispersed throughout all the 
Highlands. The ministry was no sooner confirmed of the 
truth of lus arrival, which at first they could scarcely be in- 
duced to believe, than Sir John Cope was ordered to oppose 
his progress. In the mean time, the young adventurer 
inarched to Perth, where the unnecessary ceremony was 
performed of proclaiming the Chevalier do* St. George, his 
father, king of Great. Britain. The rebel army descending 
from the mountains, seemed to gather as it went. They ad- 
vanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered without op- 
position. Here too the pageanlrv of proclamation was 
performed, August 17, in which he promised to dissolve the 
Union, and redress the grievances of the country. But, 
though lie was master of the capital, yet the citadel, which 
goes by tin; name of ihe Castle, a strong fortress built upon 
a rock, and commanded bv general Guest, braved all his at- 
tempts. (u the mein time Sir John Cope, who had pur- 
sued them to the Highlands, but declined meeting them in 
their descent, now reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, 
resolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give them battle. 
The young adventurer, unwilling to give him time to re- 
treat, attacked him near Prestonpans, about twelve miles 
from the capital, and, in a few minutes, put him and his 
troops totally to the rout. This victory, in which the king 
lost about 500 men, gave the rebels great influence; and 
had the Pretender taken advantage of the general conster- 
nation, and marched towards England, the consequence 
might have been dangerous to the safety of the state ; but 
he spent the time at Edinburgh, seeming to enjoy the useless 
parade of royalty, pleased at being addressed and treated as 
a king. By this time he was joined by tbe earl of Kilmar- 
nock, the lords Elcho, Bal merino, Ogilvy, Pitsligo, and the 
eldest son of the lord Lovat. While the young pretender 
thus trifled away the time at Edinburgh, (for all delays in 
dangerous enterprises are even worse than defeats) the 
ministry of Great Britain took every possible measure to de- 
feat his intentions. Six thousand Dutch troops, that had 
come over to the assistance of the crown, were sent north- 
ward, under the command of general Wade ; but, as it was 
then said, these could lend no assistance, as they were, pro- 
perly speaking, prisoners of France, and upon their parole 
not to oppose that power for the space of one year. How- 
ever this he, the duke of Cumberland soon after arrived 
from Flanders, and was followed by another detachment of 
dragoons and infantry; volunteers in different parts of the 


kingdom employed themselves in the exercise of arms ; and 
every county exerted a generous spirit of indignation, both 
against the ambition, the religion, and the allies of the young 
adventurer. In the mean time, Charles went forward with 
vigour; and, resolving to make an irruption into England 
he entered it by the western border. On the (>tli day of 
November, Carlisle was invested, and in less than three 
days it surrendered. Here he found a considerable quantity 
of arms, and was declared king of Great Britain. General 
Wade, being apprised of his progress, advanced across (lit 
country from the opposite shore; but receiving intelligence 
that the enemy were two days march before him, lie retired 
to his former station. The young Pretender now resolved 
to proceed, having received assurances from France, that a 
considerable body of troops would be landed on the southern 
coast of Britain, to make a diversion in his favour; and flat- 
tered with the hopes of being joined by a large body of 
English malcontents, as soon as he should make his appear- 
ance among them. Leaving therefore a small garrison in 
Carlisle, which he should rather have left defenceless, lie ad- 
vanced to Penrith, marching on foot in an Highland garb, 
and continued his irruption till he came to Manchester 
where he established his head-quarters. He was here joined 
by about ‘200 Englishmen, who wen; formed into a regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Tow nicy. From thence lie 
prosecuted his rout to Derby, intending to go by the way of 
Chester into Wales, where he hoped for a great, number of 
adherents. He was by this time advanced within 1 (JO 
miles (if the capital, which was tilled with terror and confu- 
sion. The king resolved to take the field in pci>on. Tim 
volunteers of the city were incorporated into a icgumuf. 
The practitioners of the law agreed to lake the field, with 
the* judges at their head. Even the managers of ilu* theatres 
offered to raise a body of their dependents for the service of 
their country. Vet these combinations only served as in- 
stances of the national terror; for the trading pari (if the 
city, and those concerned in the money eotporalions, weic 
overwhelmed with deject ion. They could hope for little 

safety in the courage or discipline of a militia ; especially 
they every hour dreaded an invasion from Franco, and an 
insurrection of the Boniau Catholics, and other friends to 
the expelled family. This therefore was the moment for the 
advancement of the adventurer’s enterprise. Had he 
marched up to the capital, lie would undoubted have been 
joined by several secretly attached to his cause. But lie de- 
termined once more to retreat to Scotland ; and thus his 
scheme was defeated. In fact, lie was but nominally the 
leader of the forces. His generals, the chiefs of Highland 
elans, were, from tluir education, ignorant; and from their 
independency, obstinate. They each embraced peculiar 
systems, and began to contend with each other for the pre- 
eminence; so that, after violent disputes, they resolved to 
march back. They effected their retreat to Carlisle with- 
out. any loss; and from thence crossed the rivers Eden and 
Solway into Scotland. In this irruption, however, they pre- 
served all the rules of war; they desisted, in a great, mea- 
sure, from rapine, levied contributions, and, in the usual 
form, left a garrison in Carlisle at t.icir retreat; which, a 
short, time after, to the number of 400, surrendered to the 
duke of Cumberland prisoners at discretion. The Pretender 
being returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glasgow; from 
which city he exacted severe contributions. Advancing to 
Stirling, lie was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head 
of some forces which had been assembled in his absence. 
Other clans, to the number of two thousand, came in like- 
wise; Spain sent him some supplies of money; and, in one 
or two skirmishes with the royalists, his generals came otf 
5 N 
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v’i:!i victory; so that his affairs once more seemed to wear 
nn aspect of success. Being joined by lord John Druin- 
inonct, he invested the castle of Stirling, commanded by 
general Blakcney; but his forces, being unused to sieges, 
consumed much time to no purpose. General Hawley, who 
commanded a considerable body of forces near Edinburgh, 
undertook to raise the siege. He advanced towards the re- 
bel armv, and rendezvoused his whole forces at Falkirk, 
while the rebels lay encamped at no great distance. After 
two days mutually examining each other’s strength, the re- 
bels, on Jan. 17, came on in full spirits to attack the kings 
army. The Pretender, who stood in the front line, gave 
the signal to fire; and the first volley served to put Haw- 
lev’s forces into confusion. The horse retreated with pre- 
cipitation, and fell in upon their own infantry : the rebels 
followed their blow; and the greatest part of the royal army 
Hod with the utmost precipitation. They retired in con- 
fusion to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with part of 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels. This was the end of 
all their triumphs. But a new scene of conduct was now 
going to open; for the duke of Cumberland, at that time the 
favourite of the English army, had put himself at the head 
of the troops at Edinburgh, which consisted of about four- 
teen thousand men. He resolved therefore to come to a 


mountain, a wretched spectator of all these horrors, the te* 
suits of his ill-guided ambition. He now underwent a simi- 
larity of adventures with Charles II. after the defeat at Wor- 
cester. He sometimes found refuge in caves and cottages, 
without attendants, and exposed to the mercy of peasants, 
who could pity but not support him. Sometimes he lay in • 
forests with one or two companions of his distress, continu- 
ally pursued by the troops of the conqueror, as there weie 
thirty thousand 'pounds bid for his head. Sheridan, an Irish 
adventurer, was he who kept most faithfully by him, and 
inspired him with courage; to support such incredible hard- 
ships. He was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of 
above fifty individuals. One day having walked from 
morning till night, pressed by hunger, and worn by fatigue, 
he ventured to enter a house, the owner of which lie well 
knew was attached to the opposbe patty; “The son of 
your king,” said he, entering, “ comes to beg a bit of bread 
and clothes. I know your present attachment to my adver- 
saries, but 1 believe you have sufficient honour not to abuse 
my confidence, or to take advantage of my misfortunes. 
Take these rags, that have for some time been my only 
covering, and keep them. You may, probably, restore 
them to me one day, when seated on the throne of the kings 
of Great Britain.” ilis host was touched with his distress, 


battle as soon as possible; and marched forward, while the 
young adventurer retired at his approach. The duke ad- 
\ a need to Aberdeen, where be was joined by the duke of 
Gordon, and some other lords, attached to his family and 
cause. After having refreshed his troops there for some 
time, he renewed his march: and in twelve days came upon 
the banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. This 
' was a place where the rebels might have disputed his 
passage; but they seemed now totally void of all counsel 
and subordination, without conduct, and without expect- 
ation. The duke still proceeded in his pursuit ; and, at 
length, had advice that the enemy had advanced from In- 
verness to the plain of C'ullodeti, which was about nine 
miles distant, and there intended to give him battle. On 
>ril r > l^ a * n ^ u * Highlanders were drawn up in order 
’ ’of battle, to the number of eight thousand men, in 
thirteen divisions, supplied with pieces of artillery. 'Hie 
battle began about one o’clock in the afternoon ; the can- 


assisted him as far as he was able, and never divulged the 
secret. In this manner he wandered among the frightful 
wilds of Glengary, for near six months, often hemmed 
round by bis pursuers, but still finding some expedient to 
save bun from captivity and death. At length, a privateer 
of St. Main, hired by bis adherents, an bed in J.oebuauaeb, 
in which la; embarked, and arrived at France in safety. 
While the prince thus led a wandering and solitary life, the 
scaffolds and the gibbets were bathed with the blood of 
bis adherents ; seventeen officers of the rebel army were exe- 
cuted at Kcniiington Common, in the neighbourhood of 
1. oik Ion, whose constancy in death gained more proselytes 
to their cause than perhaps their victoiies could have done. 
Nine were executed at Carlisle; six at Brampton ; seven at 
Penrith; and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons; 
and a considerable number were transported to the planta- 
tions. The earls of Kilmarnock and Croinartie, with the 
lord Balmcrmo, were tried by their peers, and found guilty. 


non of the king’s army did dreadful execution among the 
enemy; while theirs, being hut ill served, was inelfei tnnl. 
One of the greatest errors in all the Pretender’s warlike mea- 
sures, was his subjecting undisciplined troops to the forms 
of artful war, and thus repressing their native ferocity* from 
which alone he could hope? for success. After they had 
stood the English fire for some time, they at length became 
impatient for closer engagement. ; and about five hundred of 
them attacked the English left wing with their accustomed 
fierceness. The first line being disordered by this onset, 
two battalions advanced to support it, and galled the enemy 
by a terrible and close discharge. At the same time the dra- 
goons, under Hawley, and the Argyllshire militia, pulling 
down a park wall that guarded the enemy’s flank, and which 
the rebels had left but feebly defended, fell in among them 
sword in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty mi- 
nutes they were totally routed, and the field was covered with 
their wounded and slain, to the number of about three thou- 
sand men. The duke, immediately after the decisive action 
‘•it. Culloden, ordered six>aud-thirtv deserters to be executed; 


Cromartie was pardoned; the other tw’o were beheaded on 
Tower-hill. Kilmarnock, either from conviction, or from 
the hope of pardon, owned his crime, and declared his re- 
pentance of it. On the other hand, Balmcrino, who had 
from his youth up been bred to arms, died in a more daring 
manner. When his fcllow-suflercr, as commanded, exclaimed, 
“ God bless king George,” Balmerino still held fast to his 
principles, and cried out, “ God bless king James,” and suf- 
fered with the utmost intrepidity. Lord Lovat, and Mr. 
Badcliff, the titular earl of Derwentwater, suffered the same 
fate with equal resolution. — The flames of war still conti- 
nued to rage upon the continent with their accustomed vio- 
lence. The French went forward with rapid success, hav- 
ing reduced almost the whole Netherlands to their obedi- 
ence. In vain the Dutch ncgociated, supplicated, and 
evaded war; they saw themselves stripped erf all those 
strong towns which defended their dominions from invasion; 
and they now lay almost defenceless, ready to receive terms 
from their conquerors. ’Hie people, in several towns, in- 
flamed almost to tumult and sedition, compelled tlieir inagi.v 


the conquerors spread terror wherever they came; and in a 
short time, the whole country round was one scene of slaugh- 
ter, desolation, and plunder; justice seemed to be forgotten, 
and vengeance assumed the name. In the mean time, the 
unhappy fugitive adventurer waudered from mountain to 


t rates to declare for the prince of Orange as stadlholder 
captain-general, and admiral of the United Provinces. Th© 
vigorous consequences of this resolution immediately ap- 
peared : all commerce with the French was prohibited ; the 
Dutch aimy was augmented; and orders were issued la 
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commence hostilities against the French by sea and 
/ land. About this time the English made an unsuccess- 
ful expedition into France, in order to attack Fort l’Orient, 
in which they came off without any honour. The French 
gained a considerable victory at Roucroux, in Flanders, over 
the allies, although it procured them no real advantage ; and 
it cost them a greater number of lives than those whom they 
obliged to retire. The Dutch, in this general conflict, 
seemed the greatest losers. A victory gained over the al- 
lies at La Feldt served to reduce them to a still greater de- 
gree of distrust of their generals, than they had hitherto 
shown ; but the taking of Bergen-op-Zootn, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, and which put the French 
in possession of the whole navigation of the Scheldt, threw 
them almost into despair. But these victories in favour of 
France were counterbalanced with almost equal disappoint- 
ments. In Italy, the French general, marshal Beiieisle’s 
brother, at the head of .34,000 men, attempted to penetrate 
into Piedmont ; but his troops were put to the rout, and he 
himself slain. The French king equipped an unsuccessful 
armament for the recovery of Cape Breton ; and, not dis- 
couraged by this failure, fitted out two squadrons, one to 
make a descent upon the British colonies in America, and 
1748 ^ 1C °^ UT to ass ' st the operations in the East Indies. 

These, however, were attacked by Anson and Warren, 
and nine of their ships were taken. Soon after this, com- 
modore Fox, with six ships of war, took above 40 French 
ships laden from St. Domingo ; and this loss was soon after 
followed by another defeat, which the French fleet sustained 
from admiral Hawke, in which seven ships of the line and 
several frigates were taken. This variety of success served 
to make all the powers at war heartily desirous of peace. 
An accommodation w,is therefore resolved upon : and the 
contending powers agreed to come to a congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the king of Great 
Britain. This treaty, which takes its name from that city, 
was concluded on the 7th day of October; a lasting instance 
of precipitate counsels, and English humility. In 1749, a 
misunderstanding began to break out afresh between his ma- 
jesty and the prince of Wales, whose servants, with a few 
independent country gentlemen, now began to form a new 
opposition in the house of commons. The colony of Nova 
Scotia was now planted ; which, however, neither answered 
the expectations of the public or its projectors, and which in 
some measure proved the origin of the war that broke out 
in 1755. There were great party-riots at this time, par- 
ticularly at Litchfield races, where the duke of Bedford was 
grossly assaulted. In 1750, Mr. Pelham plauned and exe- 
cuted a scheme for lightening what was then considered the 
immense load of the national debt. This year the attention of 
the public was very much engrossed by the Westminster 
election, in which Lord Trentham and -Sir George Vandepnt 
were competitors. The month of February was rendered 
remarkable by two shocks of an earthquake, that were very 
sensibly felt in the cities of London and Westminster, and 
their environs. The month of May was distinguished by a 
pestilential fever that arose from a contagion among the pri- 
soners tried at the Old Bailey, and which proved fatal to the 
lord mayor of London, one alderman, tw T o judges, several 
lawyers, and a considerable number of spectators that attend- 
ed the session. Disputes first began to arise this year between 
the courts of England and France respecting the limits of 
Nova Scotia. On the 20th of March, 1751, Frederic prince 
of Wales died of a pleuritic disorder, in the 46t.h year of his 
age. He was possessed of every amiable quality which could 
engage the affection of the people: a tender and obliging 


husband, a fond parent, a kind master, liberal, generous, 
candid, and humane ; a munificent patron of the arts ; an 
unwearied friend to merit; well disposed to assert the rights 
of mankind in general, and warmly attached to the interest 
of Great Britain. His royal highness left issue, 1. Augusta, 
horn Aug. 11, 1737, married to the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, Jan. 16, 1764, and afterwards mother of the late 
unhappy Queen Caroline, consort of George IV. ; died March 
23, 1 8 1 3. 2. His late Majesty George HI. bom May 24, 1738, 
old style. 3. Edward duke of York, born March 14, 1739; died 
Sept. 17, 1767. 4. Elizabeth Caroline, born in Dec. 1740; died 
Sept. 4, 1759. 5. William Henry, duke of Gloucester, born 
Nov. 25, 1743; married to the countess of Waldegravc, natural 
daughter of Sir E. Walpole, K. B.; died Aug. 25, 1805. 
6. Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, horn Nov. 7, 1745, 
married in Nov. 1771, to Mrs. Horton, a widow, and daughter 
of lord Irnham ; died Sept. 1790. 7. Louisa Anne, born 

March 8, 1719; since dead. 8. Frederic William, born 
May 13, 1750; died Dec. 31, 1765. 9. Caroline Matilda, 
born July 11, 1751, old stylo; married Oct. 1, 1766, to 
Christian VII. king of Denmark, from whom she was repu- 
diated in 1772, and died in 1775. The prince of Orange 
also died in October, in the 41st year of his age. In May, 
an act passed for changing the style from Old to New, and 
regulating the commencement of the year, by sinking 11 days 
in Sept. 1752, and afterwards beginning the year on the 1st 
of January. The scrutiny relative to lord Trentham and 
Sir George Vandeput, which had been carried on with great 
acrimony, terminated, and the former took his seat in parlia- 
ment. Mr. ( Towle, one of Sir George’s counsel, was forced 
to ask pardon on his knees at the bar of the house of com- 
mons ; which Mr. Murry, brother to lord Elibank, refusing to 
do, he was committed close prisoner to Newgate. This year, 
Miss Blandy, for poisoning her father, and Miss Jefferies, 
with one Swan, for murdering her uncle, were executed. In 
1753 passed the two famous bills for naturalizing the Jews, 
and for preventing ( landestine marriages : the former, how- 
ever, was afterwards repealed. This year too was rendered 
remarkable by the romantic affair of Elizabeth Canning, a 
wench who pretended that on New-year’s day she had been 
seized by two men, under Bedlam Wall, who tore off her 
clothes, gagged her, and carried her to Enfield-Wash; where 
(’twas wildly affirmed) she had subsisted almost a month on 
only a quartern loaf. On this occasion one Mary Squires, 
a gipsy, was tried, and sentenced to die, but afterwards re- 
prieved, to the great joy of all persons of sense and huma- 
nity ; and Canning being tried for perjury, was transported 
for life in 1754. The society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was founded about 
this time. In 1754, the public of England sustained a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Pelham, who was succeeded as 
prime minister by his brother the duke of Newcastle. 
About this time intelligence arrived which excited the most 
vivid emotions of grief and compassion amongst all ranks 
throughout the nation. On the 1st of Nov. 1755, two tre- 
mendous shocks of earthquake almost destroyed the city 
of Lisbon ; they continued for near a quarter of pn hour, 
and were immediately followed by a most extraordinary 
rise and inundation of the Tagus. In the space of a few 
minutes, a vast number of churches, monasteries, and many 
thousand private houses, were thrown to the ground. It 
was computed that ten thousand of the inhabitants were 
killed by the fall of the buildings, or swallowed up in the 
chasms formed by the numerous and horrid partings of the 
earth. The parliament of Great Britain genercasly voted 
the sum of 100,0001. for the use of the distressed inhabit- 
ants of that metropolis. “ Amidst the millions expended 
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for the purposes of devastation and destruction,” says a both in Europe and America. The successes of the English 
modern writer, “ a vote of this description seems as a para- in the East Indies, under colonel Clive, were almost io- 
dise blooming in the wild.” The barefaced encroachments credible. He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, 
of the French, who had built forts on our back settlements Buhur, and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the 
in America, .and the dispositions they made for sending over ancient seat ot the new nabobs of those provinces. Suraja 
vast bodies of veteran troops to support those encroach- Dowla, who was in the French interest, was, a few days 
ments, produced a wonderful spirit in England ; especially after his being defeated, taken by the new nabob, Jaffier 
after admiral Boscawcn was ordered with 11 ships of the Ally Cawn's son, and put to death. This event laid the 
line, besides a frigate and two regiments, to sail to the banks foundation of the present amazing extent of riches and 
of Newfoundland, where lie came up with and took two territory which the English now possess in the East Indies. 


French men of war, the rest of their fleet escaping up the 
river St. Lawrence, by the straits of Belleisle. No sootier 
was it known that hostilities were begun, than the public 
of England poured their money into the government’s loan; 
and orders were issued for making general reprisals in Eu- 
rope as well as in America, and that all the French ships, 
whether outward or homeward bound, should he stopped 
and brought into British ports. These orders were so eftec- 
tual, that, before the end of the yt?ar 1755, above 300 of 
the richest French merchant ships, and above 8000 of their 
best sailors, were brought into British ports. This well- 
timed measure had such an effect, that the French had nei- 
ther hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their 
ships of war; for, about two years after, near 30,000 French 
seamen were found to be prisoners in England. In July, ge- 
neral Braddock, who had been injudiciously sent from Eng- 
land to attack the French, and reduce the forts on tin* Ohio, 
was defeated and killed by falling into an ambuscade of the 
French and Indians near Foit du Qucsnc; but major-gene- 
ral Johnson defeated a body of French near Crown Point, 
of whom he killed about 1000. On the 18th of May, 175(1, 
Great Britain declared war solemnly against France. The 
English at this time could not be said to have any first mi- 
nister; some great men agreed in nothing but in opposing 
the measures of the cabinet. The English navy in 1755 
consisted of one ship of- 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, 
thirteen of 90, eight of 80, five of 71, twenty-nine of 70, 
four of f>0, one of ti l, thirty-three of (50, three of 54, twenty- 
eight of 50, four of 41, thirty- five of 40, and forty-two of 
‘JO, four sloops of war of 18 guns each, two of 10, eleven 
ol 14, thirteen of 1J, and one of ten, besides a great num- 
ber of homhkctchcs, tire-ships, and tenders; a force suffi- 
cient to oppose the united maritime, strength of all the 
powers of Europe; whilst that of the Eoneli, even at the 
end of this year, and including tin.* ships then upon the 
stocks, amounted to no more than six ships of 80 guns, 
twenty-one of 74, one of 7J, four of 70, thirty-one of 04, 
two oi (j(), six of 50, and thirty-two frigates. In proportion 
as the spirits of the public were elevated by those invin- 
cible armaments, they were sunk with an account that the 
French had landed 11,000 men iu .Minorca, to attack Fort 
St. Philip there ; that admiral Byng, who had been sent out 
with a squadron, at least, equal to that of the Frenrh, had 
been battled if not defeated by their admiral GalNsionierc, 
and that at. last Minorca was surrendered by general Blakc- 
ney. The English were far more alarmed than they ought to 
have been at those events. The loss of Minorca was more 
shameful, than detrimental to the kingdom; but the public 
outcry was such, that the king gave up Byng to policy, 
under the character of public justice, and lie was shot 
at Portsmouth for cowardice. It was about this time that 
Mr. Pitt was placed, as seeutary of state, at the head of 
the administration. lie had been long known to l>c a 
bold speaker, ami he soon proved himself to be a spirited 
minister. 1 he miscarriages in the Mediterranean had no 
consequence but the loss of Fort. St. Philip, which was more 
than repaired by the vast success of the English privateers 


Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new system of 
operations against France, than which nothing could be 
better calculated to restoro the spirits of his countrymen, 
and alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an invasion, ho 
planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England into 
France itself, and the descent was to be made at Rochfort, 
under general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command tho 
land troops. Nothing could be more promising than the 
dispositions for this expedition. It sailed on the 8th of Sept. 
1757, and admiral Hawke brought both the sea and land 
forces hack on the (5th of Oct. to St. Helen’s, without the 
general making an attempt to land on the coast of France. 
He was tried and acquitted, without the public murmuring; 
so high an opinion had the people of the minister, who, to 
do him justice, did not sutler a man or ship belonging to 
the English army or navy to lie idle. Jan. G, 1757, the 
French king was stabbed m his side, as he was getting into 
his roach, by one Damien, who, though evidently a maniac, 
was punished with most cruel and exquisite tortures. The 
French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a 
powerful army, merely because his Britannic majesty re- 
fused to wink at their encroachments in America, the Eng- 
lish parliament, in gratitude, voted large supplies of men 
and money in defence of the electoral dominions. The 
duke of Cumberland had been sent thither to command 
an anny of observation; but lie had been so powerfully 
pressed by a superioi army, that he found himself obliged 
to laydown his amis; and the French, under the duke of 
Richelieu, took possession of that electoral mid its capital. 
At this time a scarcity next to a fan. me raged in Eng- 
land; and tho Hessian troops, who, with the Hanoverians, 
had been sent to defend the kingdom from an invasion in- 
tended by the French, remained still in England. So many 
difficulties concurring, in 1758, a treaty of mutual defence 
was agreed to between his majesty and the king of Prussia, 
in consequence of which the parliament, voted G70,00l)l. to 
his Prussian majesty; and also voted large sums, amount- 
ing iu the whole to near two millions a year, for the pay- 
ment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanoi cr, Ilcsse-Cassel, 
Suxc-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckchurg. This treaty, 
which proved afterwards very burdensome to England, was 
intended to unite the protrstunt interest in Germany. 
George IF. with the consent of his Prussian majesty, pre- 
tending that the French had violated the convention con- 
cluded between them and the duke of Cumberland, at Clos- 
terseven, ordered his Hanoverian subjects to resume their 
arms, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, a Prussian ge- 
neral, who instantly drove them out of Hanover; and the 
duke of Marlborough, after the English had repeatedly in- 
sulted the French coasts, by destroying their stores and ship- 
ping at St. Maloes and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, 
and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 British troops, 
which were afterwards increased to 25,000. A sharp war 
ensued. The English every where performed wonders, 
and, according to the accounts in the London Gazette, they 
were every where victorious; but nothing decisive follow- 
ed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. 
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Even the battle of Minden, the most honourable to the vic- 
tors, perhaps, in the English annals, in which about 7000 
English defeated 80,000 French regular troops in fair 
battle, contributed nothing to the conclusion of the war, 
or towards weakening the French in Germany. The Eng- 
lish bore the expense of the war with cheerfulness, and ap- 
plauded Mr. Pitt’s administration, because their splendid 
*ucce««ea in every other part cf the globe demonstrated that 
lie was in earnest. Admiral Boscawen and gene»ai Am- 
herst, in August 1758, reduced and deinoii&hed Louisburg, 
in North America, which had been restored to the French 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and took five or six French 
ships of the line. Froutenac and Fort du Quesne, in the 
same quarter, fell also into the hands of the English: ac- 
quisitions that far overbalanced a check which the Eng- 
lish received at Ticowderago, and the loss of about 300 of 
the English guards at St. Cas, as they were returning 
under general Bligh from the coast of France. The Eng- 
lish affairs in the East Indies this year proved equally for- 
tunate. The lords of the admiralty received letters from 
thence, with an account of Admiral Pocock engaging the 
French fleet near Fort St. David’s March 29, in which en- 
gagement a French man of war, called the Bieiiaimc, of 
74 guns, was so much damaged that they ran her on 
shore; the French had GOO killed and wounded on this 
occasion, and the English only 29 killed and 89 wounded ; 
that on August 3d following, he engaged the French fleet 
a second time near Pondicherry ; when after a brisk firing 
of ten minutes, the French bore away with all the sail 
they could make, and got safe into the road of Pondicherry; 
the loss of the French in this engagement was 540 killed 
and wounded, and that of the English only 147 ; and that, 
on December 14 following, general bally, commander of 
the French army in those parts, nmrchecl to besiege Ma- 
dras, which was defended by the English colonels Law- 
rence and Draper; and after a brisk cannonade, which 
lasted till February 16 following, the English having received 
a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally thought pro- 
per to raise the siege, and retire with precipitation, leav- 
ing behind him 40 pieces of cannon. The year 1759 was 
introduced by the taking of the island of Gorec, on the 
coast of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital 
expeditions had Wen planned for this year in America, 
and all of them proved successful. One of them was 
against the French islands of the West Indies, where Gua- 
daloupc wars reduced. The second expedition was against 
Quebec, the capital of French Canada. The command 
was given, by the minister’s advice, to general Wolfe, a 
young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe was op- 
posed with fur superior forces by Montcalm, the best and 
most successful general the French had. Though the 
situation of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the 
works the French threw up to prevent a descent of the 
English were deemed impregnable, yet Moniealm never 
relaxed in vigilance. Wolfe’s courage and perseverance, 
however, surmounting incredible difficulties, he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and de- 
feated the French army, but was himself killed; and 
general Monekton, who was next in command, being 
wounded, the completion of the French defeat, and the 
glory of reducing Quebec, was reserved for brigadier- 
general (afterwards lord viscount.) Townsend. General 
Amherst, who was the first English general on command 
in America, conducted the third expedition. His orders 
were to reduce all Canada, and to join the army under 
general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Lawrence. 
This he accomplished; and the French empire in North 


America became subject to Great Britain. The affairs of 
the French being now desperate, and their credit ruined, 
they resolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an in- 
vasion of Great Britain; but on August 18, 1759, admiral 
Boscawen attacked the Toulon squadron, commanded by 
M. de la Clue, near the straits of Gibralter, took Le 
Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeste of 
74 guns, and burnt L’Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable 
of 74 guns. The rest of the fleet, consisting of seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, made their escape in 
the night. And on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke de- 
feated the Brest fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
the island of Dumet, in the Bay of Biscay. The For- 
midable, a French man of war of 80 guns, was taken; 
the T’nesee of 74, and the Superbe of 70 guns, were sunk ; 
and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, 
were burnt. Seven or eight French men of war of the 
line got up the river Villaine, by throwing their guns over- 
hoard; and the rest of the fleet, consisting of five ships 
of the line and three frigates, escaped in the night. The 
English lost on this occasion, upon the shoals of the 
coasts, the Essex of 64, and the Resolution of 74 guns. 
After this engagement the French gave over all thoughts 
of their intended invasion of Great Britain. In February 
1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three sloops of war, alarmed the coasts of Scot- 
land, and actually made a descent at Carrickfcrgus in 
Ireland, was, on his return, met, defeated, and killed, 
by captain Elliot, the commodore of three ships of in- 
ferior force. Every day’s gazette added to the accounts 
of the success of the English, and the utter ruin of the 
French finances, which that government did not blush 
publicly to avow. In short, Great Britain now reigned 
as the sole mistress of the main, and had succeeded in 
every measure that had been projected for her own safety 
and advantage. The war in Germany, however, continued 
still as undecisive as it was expensive, and many in Eng- 
land began to consider it now as foreign to the internal 
interests of Great Britain. The French again and again 
shewed dispositions for treating, and the charges of the 
Avar, which now amounted to little less than 18,000,0001. 
sterling yearly, inclined the British ministry to listen to 
their proposals. A negotiation Avas accordingly' entered 
upon; but it proved abortive, as did many other pro- 
jects for accommodation. On the 5th of May, earl Ferrers 
was executed at Tyburn, for the murder of Mr. John- 
son his steward; and on the 25th of October 1700, 
George II. died suddenly, full of years and glory, in the 
77th year of his age, and 33d of his reign. By his con- 
sort Wilhelmina Caroline, (daughter of John Frederick, 
margrave of Brandenhurgh-Anspach,) to whom he was 
married on September 2, 1705, Ik? had the follovving issue: 

1. Frederick Lewis prince of Wales, &o. born at Han- 
over, January 20, 1706-7, and died March 20, 1750-1. 

2. Ann, horn November 2, 1709, married to Charles William, 

prince of Orange, March 14, 1734, and died January 12, 
1759. 3. Amelia Sophia Eleonora, born May 30, i 71 1 , 

and died October 31, 178G. 4. Elizabeth Caroline, horn 

May 30, 1713, and died December 18, 1728. 5. Wil- 
liam Augustus, duke of Cumberland, born April 15, 1721, 
and died October 31, 1765. 6. Mary, born February 22, 

1722-3, married to Charles, prince of Ilesse-Cassel, May 8, 
1740, and died January 13, 1759. 7. Louisa, born De- 

cember 27, 1724, and in November 1743, married to the 
prince royal, afterwards king of Denmark, by whom she 
Avas mother to king Christian VII.; she died December 8. 
1751. Liidcr George II.. Great Britain may be said to 
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have attained her adult age ; but she also began to exhibit 
that disposition for profuse expenditure, which has since 
proved detrimental to her finances, and to support which 
measures were resorted to, and have since been pursued, 
but little suitable to the genius and feelings of a free nation. 
The powers of the human mind were freely and fully exercised 
during this reign. Considerable progress was made in the 
mathematics and astronomy by Saunderson, Bradley, Mac- 
laurin, Smith, and the two Simpsons. Among the clergy, 
Sherlock, Hoadley, Seeker, Conybeare, and Warburton, For- 
ster and Leland, were equally distinguished for their genius 
and erudition. Some curious discoveries in anatomy were 
made by the ingenuity and dexterity of Hunter and Munro ; 
and surgery was brought to great perfection under the 
auspices of Clieselden and Sharpe. Among the literati, 
Young still survived, a venerable monument of poetical talent. 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxuriaticy of 
genius in describing the beauties of nature. Akcnside and 
Armstrong excelled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopcea 
did not disdain an Finglish dress, but appeared to advantage 
iu the Leonidas of Clover, and the Epigoniud of Wilkie. 
The public acknowledged a considerable share of dramatic 
merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and some 
other less distinguished authors. The exhibitions of the 
stage were improved to the most exquisite entertainment, 
by the talents and management of Garrick, who greatly 
surpassed all his predecessors of this and perhaps eveiy other 
nation, in his genius for acting; in the sweetness and variety 
ot histones; the irresistible magic of his eye; the fire and 
vivacity of his action; the elegance of attitude; and the 
nliole pathos of expression. That Great Britain was not 
barren of poets at this period, appears from the detached per- 
formances of Johnson, ’Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, 
and the two Wartons, besides a gieat number of other 
bards, who have spurted in l^ric poetry, and acquired the. 
applause of their fellow citizens. Even the female sex dis- 
tinguished themselves by their taste and ingenuity. Miss 
Carter rivalled the celebrated Daeier in learning and criti- 
cal knowledge; and Mrs. Lennox signalized herself by many 
successful efforts of genius, both iu poetry and in prose. 
Johnson, inferior to none in philosophy, philology, poetry, 
and classical learning, stands f\ re most as an essayist, justly 
admired for the dignity, strength, and variety of his style, 
as well as fur the agreeable manner in which he investigates 
the human heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and open- 
ing all the source's of morality. England was not defective 
in other arts that embellish and amuse. Music became a 
fashionable study, and its professors generally caressed by the 
public. Among the few natives of England who distinguished 
themselves by their talents in this art, Green, Howard, Arne, 
and Boyce, were the most remarkable. The British soil, 
winch had hitherto been barren in the article of painting, now 
produced some artists of extraordinary merit, Hogarth ex- 
celled all the world in exhibiting the scenes of ordinary life iu 
humorous historical designs. Hudson, Reynolds, and Ram- 
say, distinguished themselves by their superior merit in por- 
traits; a branch that was successfully cultivated by many 
other English painters. The art of engraving was brought to 
perfection by Stiauge, and laudably practised by several other 
masters ; and great improvements were made in mezzotiuto, 
miniature, and enamel. Many fair monuments of sculpture or 
statuary were raised by Rysbraok, Roubilliuc, and Wilton. 
Architecture, which had been cherished by the elegant taste 
of Burlington, soon became a favourite study, and many mag- 
nificent edifices were rcaicd iu different parts of the king- 
dom. 

GEORGE III. eldest son of Frederick, prince of Wales, 


was proclaimed king of Great Britain, October 26 , 1760. 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of Geoige the 
Second’s death, the more arduous was the province of lus suc- 
cessor. Born and bred in England, the young king had no 
prepossessions but for his native country, and an excellent 
education gave him true notions of ils interest. He knew 
that neither the finances nor the population of England 
could long furnish men and money for supplying the neces- 
sity of the war, successful as it was ; yet he wus obliged to 
continue it, so as to bring it to a successful issue. Having 
chosen for his first minister the Earl of Bute, whom he had 
known ever since he began to know himself ; almost the first 
act of his reign, was to convince the public, that the death 
of his predecessor should not relax the operations of the war. 
Accordingly, in 1761, the island of Belleisle, on the coast of 
France, surrendered to his majesty’s ships and forces under 
commodore Keppel and general Hodgson; as did the im- 
portant fortress of Pondiehery, in the East Indies, to colonel 
Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations against the 
French West Indies still continued under general Monckton, 
lord Rollo, and sir James Douglass: and in 1762, the island 
of Martinieo, till then deemed impregnable, with the islands 
of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of less note, 
were subdued by the British arms with inconceivable rapi- 
dity. By this time the celebrated family compact, among all 
the branches of the Bourbon family, had been concluded, 
and it was found necessary to declare war against Spaiii, 
who, although no principal in the quarrel, had scandal- 
ously abused her neutrality in favour of the French. A 
respectable armament was fitted out under admiral Po- 
cock, having the carl of Albemarle on board to command 
the land forces; and the vitals of the Spanish monarchy 
were struck at by the reduction of the Havannah, the 
strongest and most important fort which his catholic majesty 
held in the West Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a 
large Spanish register-ship, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the 
cargo of which was valued at a million sterling, preceded 
the birth of the prince of Wales, his present Majesty; and 
the treasure passed in triumph through Westminster to the 
Bank the very hour he was born. The loss of the Ha- 
vannali, with the ships and treasures there taken from 
the Spaniards, was succeeded by the reduction of Manilla, 
in the East Indies, by general Draper and admiral 
Cornish, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned 
worth three millions of dollars. To counteract these 
dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French 
and Spaniards opened their last resource, and invaded Por- 
tugal, which had been always under the peculiar protection 
of the British arms. This measure very much embarrassed 
the British ministry; but the armaments sent over for the 
defence of Portugal had no great difficulty in checking the 
progress of the Spaniards. Negociations for peace were re- 
sumed, and the necessity of concluding a pacification was 
acknowledged by all his majesty’s ministers and privy coun- 
sellors, excepting two. Many difficulties were surmounted ; 
but the equally useless and expensive war in Germany was 
continued between the French and English with greater 
fury than ever. The enemy, however, at last granted such 
terms as the British ministry thought admissible; a ces- 
sation of arms took place in Germany, and in all other 
quarters; and on the 10th of February, 1763, the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between bis Britannic majesty, the king 
of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal. The ratifications 
were exchanged at Paris on the 10th of March, on the 
22d, the peace was solemnly proclaimed at the usual places 
in Westminster and London; and the treaty having on the 
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1 Sth been laid before the parliament, it met with the appro- 
bation of a majority of both houses. Never was the fortune 
of any nation higher than that of the British at this period. 
Besides rich possessions in the East and West Indies, with 
others on the coast of Africa, all enlarged by a series of extra- 
ordinary success, and confirmed by a perpetual treaty, with- 
out including Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland, or the other 
islands of North America, her dominion extended over all 
that vast continent, which stretches from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea. But she was not long to 
enjoy this extent of empire : during the administration of Mr. 
Grenville, in 1765, a stamp duty imposed on the British colo- 
nies in America, laid the foundation of quarrels between the 
colonies and the mother country, which ended only in a total 
separation. In the course of the same year, the sovereignty 
of the Isle of Man was annexed to the crown of England ; 
and, on account of the seizure of Mr. Wilkes’s papers, general 
warrants, granted by secretaries of state, except in cases of 
high treason, were declared to be illegal. This triumph over 
the ministry, rendered Mr. Wilkes extremely popular; and 
“ Wilkes and Liberty” was echoed from mouth to mouth 
throughout the kingdom. In 1768, he was elected to repre- 
sent the county of Middlesex in parliament; but lie was soon 
afterwards sent to the King’s Bench prison, fined, and expelled 
the house of commons, f«>r publishing No. 45, of the North 
Briton, which contained some severe animadversions on the 
king’s speech. Mr. Wilkes’s imprisonment expired in 1771, 
when he was chosen one of the sheriffs for London and Mid- 
dlesex ; he was subsequently made an alderman, had his debts 
paid, served the office of lord mayor in 1775, ami ultimately 
was elected chamberlain of London. In the year 1768, the 
house of commons committed the lord mayor and alderman 
Oliver to the Tower, for detaining and holding to bail one of 
their messengers, who had attempted to execute the speaker’s 
warrant within the city, without the sanction of a magistrate. 
About the same time, the American colonists took up arms, in 
consequence of new duties imposed on tea, paper, glass, and 
other articles. Their first encounter with the Britisli troops 
was on the 19th of April, 1775, at Concord, in New England, 
whither general Gage had sent a party to seize some military 
stores. This was little better than a skirmish, but ns the 
Americans had the advantage it encouraged them to goon; 
and in the same year they met in congress, and assumed the 
title of The United and Independent Colonics of North Ame- 
rica. Soon after the affair at Concord, the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill took place, in which near 800 of the British officers and 
soldiers were killed. Hostilities continued with various suc- 
cess, till 1778, when the French entered into an alliance 
with the United Colonies, and the war assumed a new charac- 
ter. The year 1780 was remarkable for one of the most 
dreadful riots that ever happened in the eily and suburbs of 
London. An association of Protestant Dissenters, with lord 
George Gordon at their head, while the nation was involved 
in real danger, alarmed themselves with fancied apprehensions 
of popery, and presented a petition signed by 100, 000 persons, 
to repeal an act they had just passed in favour of the Catholics. 
They proceeded to the house in great order, on the 2d of 
June, and the president gave in their petition; but, in tlie 
course of the day, several lords and commoners were insulted 
by the mob. In the evening, the mob pulled down the Sar- 
dinian, and another Romish chapel. On the evening of the 
5th, Lord Mansfield’s and several other houses were sacked ; 
and the next day the King’s Bench prison, the New Bridewell, 
the Fleet prison, some popish chapels, and several papists’ 
houses, were destroyed. Fires were seen blazing m every part 


of the capital, and the lawless mob were exacting contribu- 
tions from the citizens, while the magistrates, and even the 
ministry, viewed these scenes of desolation with an in- 
activity that was astonishing. At length, however, their 
courage seemed roused, troops were called into London from 
all quarters, and were stationed in every part of the town. 
This step effectually checked the progress of the rioters ; a 
great number of them were shot by the military, and others 
were taken, tried and executed. Lord George Gordon was 
also tried but acquitted. In 1782, the British affairs in Ame- 
rica began to appear desperate, and every one seemed desi- 
rous of bringing it to a conclusion, except those who had 
been the cause of it. In the mean time, admiral Rodney de- 
feated the French fleet under Count de Grasse, in the West 
Indies; four French ships were taken, one sunk; and a fifth, 
which had been taken, blew up. Admiral Hood also captured 
four, and admiral Barrington tyvo ships of war, and ten sail 
under their convoy. The Count de Grasse was taken, and 
brought to England ; but most of the prizes, with some of 
the British ships, were lost, in their passage to England, in a 
violent storm. The Spaniards, who had also engaged on the 
side of the Americans, took the Bahama Islands, and be- 
sieged Gibraltar with vigorous perseverance ; till their efforts 
were rendered ineffectual l>y the bravery and conduct o 
general Elliot. He permitted them almost to complete their 
works on the land side, w T hon he began such a heavy fire of 
carcasses, hot shot, and shells, that all their batteries were 
either damaged or destroyed. Soon after, another attack 
was made by ten floating batteries, built by the Spaniards at 
an enormous ex pence; but, by an incessant fire of red-hot 
balls from the besieged, most of them were set in Haines, and 
great numbers of the men killed and blown up. In 1788, all 
parties being tired of the war, the provisional articles between 
England and America were made public ; by which his 
Britanuic majesty acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of North America. From this period to the 
year 1788, the time passed in political and party contentions, 
without producing any thing very material. ’Inwards the 
close of lliis year, his majesty was seized with a violent attack 
of that derangement, of intellect, which, soon after his ac- 
cession, had slightly manifested itself, and which at subse- 
quent periods continued to molest him, till at length it totally 
incapacitated him for his high station. The nation was thrown 
into general alarm by this calamity, and public prayers were 
most earnestly offered up to heaven for his recovery. On 
Sunday the 13th of July, 1788, about nine in the morning, 
without any eclipse, a dreadful darkness suddenly overspread 
several parts of France. Jt was the prelude of such a 
tempest as is unexampled in the temperate climates of 
Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and ihnnder, seemed to contend 
in impetuosity ; but the hail was the great instrument ot 
ruin ; and instead of the rich piospects of an early autumn, 
the face of nature, in the space of an hour, presented the 
dreary aspect, of universal winter. The soil was converted 
into a morass, the standing corn beaten into the quagmire, 
the vines broken to pieces, the fruit trees demolished, and 
unnielted hail lying in heaps like rocks of solid ice. Even tin* 
robust forest-trees were unable to withstand the fury of tin: 
tempest. The bail was composed of enormous, solid, and 
angular pieces of ice, some of them weighing ftom eight t.> 
ten ounces. The country people, beaten down in the fields 
on their w T ay to church, amidst this concussion of the ele« 
ments, concluded that, the last day was arrived; and scarcely 
attempting to extricate themselves, lay despairing and ball 
suf located amidst the water and the mud, expecting the im- 
mediate dissolution of all things. The storm was irrcgului m 
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ifs devastations ; for while several rich districts were laid en- 
tirely waste, some intermediate portions of country were 
comparatively little injured. The year 1789 opened with 
violent debates in both houses of parliament, on the mode 
of proceeding to business, in order to settle the regency 
during the unhappy indisposition of the king. This fer- 
ment continued till the 3d of Feb. when certain lords were 
appointed as commissioners to supply the place of the king, 
till a regent should be appointed. A bill was then brought 
into the house of commons, and afterwards sent to the lords, 
lor appointing the prince of Wales regent under certain re- 
strictions, which met with violent opposition in both houses. 
The bill, however, was in its last stage, when, on the 10th 
ol March, his majesty sent a message to parliament, ac- 
quainting them wi.h his happy recovery. The universal joy 
which this happy and unexpected event occasioned, was ex- 
pressed by illuminations, such as had never been equalled 
before; and on the 23d April, (St. George’s day) which had 
been set apart as a day of public thanksgiving, the king, 
with his royal consort, the members of his family and house- 
bold, his ministers, most of the nobility and members of the 
house ol Commons, went, in solemn procession,* through tin* 
city, to St. Paul’s cathedral, to give praises to Almighty God 
for his Majesty’s restoration, in 1790, an armament was 
prepared to act against Spain, on account of ceitaiu hostilities 
committed by the Spaniards (at Nootka Sound) on the north- 
western coast of America; but a negoeiation having taken 
place, the Spanish court agreed to an indemnification, and 
peace was re-established upon honourable terms. Another 
rupture had nearly broken out with Russia, in 1790, which 
was successfully terminated by negoeiation. In 1793, Great 
Britain was made a party in the war against the French Revo- 
lutionists ; the dangerous principles which they propagated 
against monarchical and despotic governments ; their public 
execution of Louis XYT. and their forcibly opening the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt, were made the ostensible motives for 
this measure, which his majesty announced in person to his 
parliament, on the 21st of June. Hostilities had, indeed, 
been already begun. War against Great Britain and Holland 
had been decreed, on the 1st Feb. in the French national con- 
vention; soon after which the duke of York set. out for 
Holland, to take the command of the British forces des- 
tined to act with the allies, and after several hazardous enter- 
prises commenced the siege of Valenciennes, on the 1 1th 
June, which surrendered on the 1 Sth July following. The 
islands of Tobago, St. Pierre and Miquelon, in the West 
Indies were taken from the French, in the course of the 
summer. On the 19th of June ihe Nymph frigate, captain 
Pelew, of 39 guns, captured the Cleopatra French frigate 
of ecpial force, after a desperate action. In the beginning of 
September the British troops were unfortunate before Dun- 
kirk, and compelled to retreat precipitately with a great 
loss of men, cannon, and stores, in Aug. Ld. Hood, in con- 
junction with the Spaniards, took possession by treaty, of the 
port ol I’oulon, but in the latter end of Nov. the allies were 
compelled to evacuate it, after burning ten of the French 
ships of the line, and doing other damage. On the evening* 
of the 3d of Feb. 1794, a melancholy accident was occa- 
sioned at the llaymarket theatre from the great pressure of 
the crowd at the opening of the doors, by which 8 or 9 per- 
sons lost their lives, and 20 or 30 were severely bruised. In 
this year the islands of Martinieo, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe, 
were captured by the British commanders in those quarters; 
but the blench recovered Gaudaloupc and some other islands, 
and committed great depredations on the British settlements 
on the coast of Africa. These transactions, however, were 


all eclipsed by the great naval victory of Earl Howe, or 
the 1st June over the French fleet; and during* the public 
rejoicing for this victory, advices were received from lord 
Ilood of the capture of the island of Corsica. The increased 
expenditure of government in support of a war, foreign from 
British interests, and repugnant to the genius of her revo- 
lutionary government, had long excited the dissatisfaction of 
the great body of the nation ; and the necessity for a par- 
liamentary reformation became daily more conspicuous. To 
effect this purpose, an extensive association had been formed, 
under the title of the “ Corresponding Society;” of which 
the head-quarters* were in London, with branches in nearly 
every town in the kingdom. This association speedily at- 
tracted the notice of ministers; and although Mr. Pitt, in his 
early ycarfc, had himself been a member of a society with 
the same professed object, he scrupled not, now that he 
was in high nflicial authority, to exercise his power to crush 
the spirit, which before he had been assiduous to promote. 
Warrants fiotn the secretary of state were therefore issued 
against the leading members of the Society; and many of 
them, including the celebrated John Horne Tooke, were, in 
the close, of the year, tried for treason. Thomas Hardy, the 
secretary to tla* Society, standing foremost on the list, was 
tried and acquitted on the 5th of November, as were also 
the others on subsequent, days. Their acquittal was consi- 
dered as a triumph by the populace; but the ministry soon 
afterwards procured the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; 
and many persons who had become obnoxious to them were 
shut up in prison, without being brought to trial. At this 
time the allies on the continent were defeated in every 
quarter, and the duke of York returned to England. On 
tin* Mlh of .Man’ll, 1795, an action took place between 
the English fleet under admiral Hotliam, consisting of 
14 ships of the line, and the French fleet of about the same 
number; but the advantage on the part of the English, 
owing to the: stormy state of the weather, was but tri- 
fling. A large force, chiefly emigrants, was landed at Qui- 
beron, to aid the royalists ; but it was defeated with im- 
mense slaughter. On the Kith Sept, the Cape of Good 
Hope was taken by admiral Elpliinstone and General Clarke; 
but oil the 7th of October the English had the mortification 
to have a number of the homeward-bound Mediterranean 
fleet, richly laden, taken by a French squadron, with one 
of the convoy, of 74 guns. On the 29th of this month, 
as his majesty proceeded to open the session of parliament, 
ho was grossly insulted by the populace with the cry of 
“ Peace — Give us bread -No war — Down with George,” 
<ftc. Several persons were taken into custody, among whom 
was Kid Wake, a journeyman printer, who being con- 
victed of hissing, hooting, &e. was sentenced to five years 
imprisonment in Gloucester gaol, and to stand in the pil- 
lory. Soon after this, an act was passed for the preservation 
of his majesty’s person, which was followed by another for 
preventing seditious meetings and assemblies. On the 
22d of October, 1799, lord Malmsbury was sent to Paris, 
with a professed view to negoeiation ; but the attempt, of 
which the sincerity was much doubted, proved abortive, and 
on the 31st intelligence was received of an attempt to invade 
Ireland by a French fleet of 17 ships of war, which anchored 
in Bantry Bay ; but it did not make the threatened descent. 
In the beginning of 1797 the British arms under gene- 
ral Abercrombie and admiral Harvey were very successful 
in the West Indies: and on the 14th of February, a most 
signal victory was gained by Sir J. Jervis, (afterwards lord St. 
Vincent) over the Spaniards, who captured two ships of 112 
guns, one of 84, and one of 74. Equal honour was done 
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to the British flag by admiral Duncan, on the 11th October, 
who gained a complete victory over the Dutch fleet under 
admiral de Winter, and took eleven of their ships. Previous 
to this latter victory a mutiny had arisen in the British fleet, 
and continued for some time, to the great distress of the nation 
and government ; but it was quelled at last, and Parker the 
ring -leader, with many others, were executed. Tiliis year 
1200 Frenchmen were landed at Fisgard, on the Welsh coast, 
and were made prisoners. Another attempt at negociation 
with the French was made, which proved, like the former, un- 
successtul. In the month of August, great disturbances took 
place in Scotland, particularly at Tranent, in opposition to the 
balloting for the militia ; in quelling which, many lives were 
lost. On the 19th of December liis majesty, attended by both 
houses of parliament, went in state to St. Paul’s, to return 
thanks for the naval victories obtained over the French, Dutch, 
and Spanish fleets. Affairs in Ireland were at this time de- 
plorable : faction had long torn that unhappy country, and in 
the mouth of May, 1798, a rebellion broke out, which con- 
tinued to rage for several months; but at last it was sup- 
pressed by the king’s troops, after many thousands of infa- 
tuated creatures had perished. In the month of September 
about 1000 French troops lauded in Ireland, and took posses- 
sion of the town of Killala; but, after some successes over 
the king’s troops, they were compelled to surrender to general 
Lake. Another and more powerful attempt was made, by a 
formidable armament from Bust: but, being attacked and de- 
feated off the coast of Ireland, by the fleet under Sir J. B. 
Warren, all tin* hopes of the rebels were completely crushed. 
This year an expedition of about 1000 men was sent by the 
English to Ostend, to destroy the gates and sluices of the 
canal of Bruges. The object was effected, but the assailants 
were taken prisoners. This misfortune was amply compen- 
sated by naval successes in every quarter; but especially by 
the ever-memorahie victory of lord Nelson (Aug. 2.) in the hay 
of Aboukir, over the French fleet, which had sailed from Tuu- 
lon in May, with an army of 36,000 men, under general 
Buonaparte, and had landed them at Alexandria a few days 
before. The result of this brilliant action was seven ships of 
74 guns taken ; one of 80, and one of 74, burnt ; besides two 
frigates of 36 guns sunk. Only four of the French fleet escaped. 
In the beginning of this year, a number of persons were ar- 
rested at Margate, on suspicion of treasonable intentions and 
practices ; among whom were Mr. Arthur O'Connor, John 
Biutis, John Alley, James Coigley (alias Morris, alias Favey) 
and Patrick Leary. After undergoing a trial at Maidstone, 
they were all acquitted, except Coigley, who was found guilty, 
and executed on the 6th of June. In 1799, the English power 
in India was greatly extended by the defeat of Tippoo Sail), 
who was slain in battle, and bis capital was taken. In the 
latter end of the summer, an invasion of Holland was effected, 
by the combined English and Russian troops, under the duke 
of York; but, though at first successful, they found it after- 
wards expedient to evacuate the country. In the mean time 
the Dutch fleet fell into the hands of the British, under admiral 
Mitchell. In the month of October, general Buonaparte re- 
turned from. Egypt, and having placed himself at the head of 
the government, soon after made proposals of peace in a letter 
to the king. This, however, was rejected by the. British mi- 
nistry, who incurred the general displeasure of the country for 
their conduct. On the 15th of December that great and vir- 
tuous man general Washington, the first president of the 
United States of America, died, in the G8th year of his age, 
after a short illness of only three days. In the year 1800, a 
legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland was effected, 
after strong parliamentary opposition, and was decreed to take 
effect on the 1st of January, 1801, with the title of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. On the 15th of May, 
as his majesty entered his box at Drury-lane Theatre, a pistol 
was fired at him from the pit, by one James Iladfield, who had 
served under the duke of York; but, after a trial for high- 
treason, on the 26th of June, he was acquitted, on proof of 
his insanity. On the 14th of June, the French gained a me- 
morable victory over the Austrians, at the battle of Marengo, 
in Italy, and on the Rhine were equally successful; which 
compelled the Austrians to make peace. About this time an 
expedition, under Sir James Pulteney, landed a body of troops 
near Ferrol ; and having gained complete possession of the 
heights which command the place, and nothing was expected 
but a speedy possession of the town and shipping, a re-em- 
barkation was ordered, to the great mortification of the troops, 
and to the great surprise of the public. In the beginning of 
1801, a British force, under general Abercrombie and admiral 
Keith, sailed to the Mediterranean; and, on the 8th of March, 
effected a landing -at Aboukir, in Egypt, in order to dispossess 
the French of that country; which was ultimately accom- 
plished, after several sharp engagements, particularly that on 
the 21st of that month, in which the brave Abercrombie re- 
ceived a mortal wound, of which he died about a week tifter, 
the command devolving on general Hutchinson. In the be- 
ginning of this year, a confederacy was formed against Eng- 
land, by the Russians, Swedes, and Danes; and an embargo 
was laid upon all the ships of those nations in British ports. 
The object of the confederacy was to dictate a new maritime 
national law, to the prejudice of England. However, on the 
12th of March, a fleet sailed iiom Yuimuiilh, under Sir Hyde 
Parker and lord Nelson, for the Baltic; and failing in an at- 
tempt, to settle the business by negociation, the hitter admiral 
attacked tin*. Danish fleet in the harbour of Copenhagen, under 
their batteries; and, after destroying nearly the whole of their 
ships, compelled them to recede from the confederacy ; which 
Sweden also shortly after agreed to do, without resistance; and 
the emperor Paul dying suddenly about, the same time, an end 
was put to this once alarming business. in the spring of this 
year, a change of ministry took place, when Mr. Addington 
succeeded Mr. Pitt as chancellor of the exchequer. Thrife 
French ships of the line, in Algczirus Bay, near Gibraltar, 
were attacked in the la ginning of July, by Sir James Nauma- 
rez ; but the Hannibal of 74 guns getting aground, was obliged 
to be abandoned to the enemy : this loss, however, was more 
than overbalanced in a subsequent attack on ‘the French and 
Spanish fleets, as they attempted to return to Cadiz; when two 
of the largest ships in the Spanish navy were burnt, and u 
French 74 gun ship taken. After this, several attacks were 
made by a light squadron, under lord Nelson, on the flat-bot- 
tomed boats, &c. collected at Boulogne, for the purpose of 
invading England; but they, totally failed in their object, 
though attended with the loss of many valuable lives. Atiuiis 
were in this state when the public were agreeably surprised 
with the return of peace. On the 1st of October, the welcome, 
news was suddenly announced, of preliminaries of peace hav- 
ing been signed *bv lord Ilawkesbury on the part of his ma- 
jesty, and citizen Otto for the French republic. The negoci- 
ation of the definitive treaty, however, proceeded but slowly ; 
its conclusion became a subject of anxio s doubt; and when 
at length it was signed at Amiens, on the 27th of March, 1802, 
it was evident that the two governments did not behold each 
other with sufficient cordiality to ensure a long continuance of 
peace. About this time, colonel Wall, who had been go- 
vernor of Gorec, on the African coast, was brought to trial 
at the Old Bailey, on a charge of murder, committed nine- 
teen years before, in his official capacity, by ordering 
a serjeant to be so severely flogged, without the sanc- 
tion of a court-martial, that the man died: the jyrv ie- 
5 P 
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turned a verdict of guilty, and he was executed on the 
28th of •January, 1802. Towards the close of the same 
year, a dangerous conspiracy was said to have been 
detected and one colonel Despard, a man of broken fortune 
and deranged mind, with six others of the very lowest 
description of society, were tried for high treason, found 
guilty, and executed on the 21st of February. In May, 

J 803, hostilities recommenced between Great Britain and 
France. The British ministry, as a preliminary measure, 
embargoed all French vessels in British harbours; and, 
by way of reprisal, Buonaparte, first consul of France, 
made all British visitors and residents in his dominions pri- 
soners of war. By this measure hundreds of individuals were 
ruined, and numerous families were driven to great distress. 
The West Indian islands, St. Lucie and Tobago, were taken by 
the British in June; and soon afterwards the French took pos- 
session of Hanover. In July of this year, an insurrection took 
place in Dublin, and Lord Kilwarden was dragged from his 
carriage as he passed through the streets, and murdered by 
the infuriated mob. In the months of February and Mureh, 
1804, his majesty experienced a return of his funner mental 
indisposition; but it happily subsided in a few weeks. On 
the 20th of May, Napoleon Buonaparte was proclaimed Em- 
peror of the French; and on the 2d December he was crowned 
in that capacity at Paris, by the Pope. In 180.0, Austria and 
itussia were induced to engage in the war; but they expe- 
rienced only reverses. Napoleon drove their armies before 
him, entered Vienna on the 14th November, overthrew their 
united force, at Austcrlitz, on the 2d December, and obliged 
Austria to conclude a separate peace on the 27th. On the 22d 
of July, in the same year, admiral Caldcr engaged the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, and took from them two ships 
of the line : but as this success was not deemed commensurate 
with his advantages and means, he was brought before a court- 
martial lor neglect of duty, and sentenced to be dismissed the 
service. His failure was amply compensated by Lord Nelson 
on the 21st October, when he engaged the united naval force 
of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, and destroyed or 
took 19 sail of the line, and made the French admiral and two 
Spanish admirals prisoners. Unhappily his lordship was killed 
in the engagement, to the great regret of the British nation. 
Ilis remains were brought over to England; and a day of 
lasting and humiliation was set apart for his funeral, on the 9th 
Jan. 180B, when they were conducted in solemn pomp to St. 
Paul's cathedral, and deposited in the vault beneath. By the 
battle of Trafalgar, the French and Spanish navies were ruined; 
only four ships of the line, belonging to the former, escaped 
the general destruction ; and these were fallen in with and 
taken by Sir R. Struchan, on the .'hi of Nov. in the same year. 
On the 23d Jan. 1800, died Mr. Win. Pitt, in Ins 47th year, 
who had long held the reins of administration, with the excep- 
tion of the short time during which he resigned them to Mr. 
Addington, for the purpose of concluding the peace of Amiens. 
By his death, the ministry was dissolved, and in the new ar- 
rangements, Mr. Fox and his friends were included with the 
Grenville party. The new* administration, however, did not 
hold together long; Mr. Fox died in September following; 
and the late friends of Mr. Pitt again came into office. The 
successes of the Emperor Napoleon were such, that by the 
close of the year 1807, nearly all the powers of the continent 
had submitted to him, and declared against Great Britain, whose 
commerce and finances had become the grand objects of his 
hostility. At the commencement of the war, he had threatened 
a descent on the English coast ; and had collected a large army 
in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, and provided a numerous 
flotilla to transport it over. But the simultaneous arming of 
the British, as volunteers, in every county, district, town, and 


almost in every village, together with the more regular prepa- 
rations for his reception, deterred him from making the attempt; 
and he adopted measures for ruining the country which lie des- 
paired of conquering. In all the countries, over which he had 
influence, British property was sedulously sought after, confis- 
cated, and destroyed ; and its farther importation was prohi- 
bited hf the most penal decrees. On the 10th January 180(), 
the Cape of Good Hope, which had been restored to the Dutch, 
by the peace, was retaken by Admiral Sir Home Poplmiu and 
General Sir David Baird. From Africa, Sir Home proceeded 
to South America, and there, on the 28th June, he made him- 
self master of Buenos Avres ; though not having a sufficient 
force for its defence, he lost it again on the 12th July, after 
sustaining the assaults of the Spaniards for three days. On 
the 3d Feb. 1807, Gen. Auchmuty took possession of the town 
and citadel of Montevideo: but this also proved but a tempo- 
rary conquest; for in July, Major-general Whiteloek, after 
being repulsed in an attack upon Buenos Ayres, signed a con- 
vention for the evacuation of all South America. Early in 
1807, Sir J. T. Duckworth conducted his fleet up the Dardu- 
nclles,with a view to force the Porte from the interest of France ; 
but his expedition proved unsuccessful. About the same time, 
a British armament was sent to Egypt, but failed in its object 
of separating that country from the dominion of the Grand 
Signor. The Danish government had not yet declared against 
Great Britain ; but it was evident that it could not long main- 
tain its neutrally. It had a numerous fleet in harbour; and 
to frustrate Napoleon's design of getting it into his possession, 
the British ministry sent Admiral Gambier with a well ap- 
pointed force to seize and bring it away, by treaty if possible, 
otherwise by force. The British were permitted to land on the 
island of Zealand without opposition; but the proposal for 
surrendering the fleet, was disdainfully rejected by the Danish 
government. The consequence was, that Copenhagen was 
bombarded for three days ; and when it was on the point of 
being taken by assault, a convention was proposed and agreed 
to, on the flth September, by which the Danish fleet., consist- 
ing of 17 ships of the line, 12 frigates, and numerous smaller 
vessels, with all the naval stores in the arsenal, were surren- 
dered to Great Britain; but to be returned at the conclusion 
of the war. About the same time, a French army entered Por- 
tugal, which had remained in the interest of Great Britain, and 
the Prince Regent and court of Lisbon, to avoid falling into 
their hands, were conveyed in British vessels to the Brazils, on 
the 29th Nov. This was the commencement of the Peninsular 
war, in which the British army repeatedly encountered and de- 
feated the veteran troops, with which Napoleon had subjugated 
nearly the rest of Europe. The defeat of the French by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) on the 21st Aug. 1807, 
was followed by the convention of Cintra, on the 30ih, by which 
they were obliged to evacuate the Portuguese territory. In th? 
mean time General Moore had penetrated into the interior of 
Spain ; but in consequence of the union of the French forces, 
he was obliged to retreat towards the dose of the year. Being 
overtaken near Corunna, an action took place on the lflth Jan. 
1809, in which General Moore was killed and Sir D. Baird 
wounded ; although they succeeded in effecting the re-em- 
barkation of their troops, in July, Sir Arthur Wellesley, ad- 
vancing from Lisbon, met the French at Talavera, and gave 
them a repulse on the 21st; but a few days afterwards he re- 
tired, and the rest of the year passed without any operations 
of consequence in that quarter. In the latter end of July, an 
expedition of 100,000 land and sea forces, under the Earl of 
Chatham, was sent to the coast of Holland : Flushing surren- 
dered to them on the 15th, and its bason was destroyed; but 
with this trifling exception the expedition proved abortive; the 
troops mostly perished by the unwholesome air of Walchereu; 
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and in December the sun ivors returned dejected and degraded. 
On the 2.5th of October his majesty entered the 50th year of 
his reign, and the day was observed as a general festival, with 
illuminations, bonfires, fireworks, and oilier demonstrations of 
joy at night. On the 17th Sept. 1810, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
defeated the French Marshal Massena at Busaco, and was re- 
warded with a peerage. From this time the war in Spain was 
prosecuted with vigour and success, till in the autumn of 1 8 1 .'3, 
the French were driven out of the country, and Lord Welling- 
ton, on the 7th October, led his victorious army over the Py- 
renees into France. The distressing illness of his youngest 
daughter, the Princess Amelia, who died on the 2d Nov. 1810, 
proved too much for the weakened intellects of her royal 
parent ; his mental disorder returned upon him with aggra- 
vated symptoms, and issued at length in downright imbecility. 
The parliament met agreeably to its last adjournment, but 
without summons, on the 1st of November ; and as no amend- 
ment appeared, on the 22d of December the Commons resolved 
to pass a hill for appointing the Prince of Wales Regent, and 
ho took the oaths in that, capacity on the 8th of February, 
1811. From this period, George III., confined to Windsor 
Castle, was no more publicly beard of, (except in the occa- 
sional announcement in the Regent’s speeches, that his dis- 
order continued,) till the time of his death, which took place 
on the 29th Jan. 1820, in the f>0th year of his reign, and 82d 
<>f his age. — George 111. was born 4lh June, 1738, ascended 
the British throne 25th Oct. 1760, and was married 8th Sept. 
1761 , to the Princess Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburgh-Stre- 
litz, born 19th May, 1744, crowned with him 22d Sept. 1761, 
died 1 7th Nov. 1818, aged 75; by whom he had issue: 1 . George 
Frederick Augustus , Prince of Wales, (his late majesty George 
IV.) born 12th of Aug. 1762; married 8th April 1795, to his 
first cousin Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, born 1 7tli May, 1768, died 7th Aug. 
1821;' by whom lie had issue, Charlotte Caroline Augusta, 
born 7th Jan. 1796, married 2d May, 1816, to Prince Leopold 
George Frederick of Saxe Cobourg; died 6th Nov. 1817. — 
2. Frederick , Duke of York, and Bishop of Osnaburgh, horn 
16th Aug. 1763; married 29th Sept. 1791, to Frederica Char- 
lotte Ulrica Catharine Augusta, eldest daughter of the King of 
Prussia, horn 7‘h May, 1767, died 6th Aug. 1820. — 3. William 
Henry , now William IV., born 21st Aug. 1765; married 11th 
July, 1818, to Princess Adelaide Amelia Louisa, of Saxe Mein- 
ingen, born 13th Aug. 1792. — 4. Charlotte Augusta Matilda , 
Princess Royal, born 29th Sept. 1 766 ; married 18th May, 1 797, 
to Frederick Charles William, hereditary Prince, and afterwards 
King of Wiirtemberg, born in 1754, died 30th Oct. 1816. — 
5. Edward , Duke of Kent, born 2d Nov. 1767, died 23d Jan. 
1 820 ; married 20th May, 1818, to the Princess Victoria Maria 
Louisa, sister to Prince Leopold of Cobourg, and Princess Dow- 
ager of Leiningen, born 17th of August 1786, by whom he has 
left Alexandria Victoria, born 24th of May, 1819. — 6. Sophia 
Augusta t born 8th Nov. 1768. — 7. Elizabeth , born 22d May, 
1770; married 7th April, 1818, to Prince Philip Augustus 
Frederick, of Hesse Homberg. — 8. Ernest Augustus^ Duke of 
Cumberland, born 5th of June, 1771 ; married 29th May, 1815, 
to Frederica Sophia Carolina, daughter of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, born 20th March, 1778. — 9. Augustus Frede - 
riSk s Duke of Sussex, born 27th Jan. 1773; married in Nov. 
1793, at Rome, to Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
Earl of Dunmore, but the marriage was annulled in Aug. 1794. 
— 10. Adolphus Frederick , Duke of Cambridge, born 24th Feb. 
1774; married 7th May, 1818, to Princess Augusta Wilhelmiua 
Louisa, of Hesse, born 25th July, 1797, by whom he has issue, 
George Frederick Alexander, born 26th March, 1819. — 
11. Mary 9 born 25th April, 1776; married 22d July, 1816, to 
her cousin Frederick William, Duke of Gloucester, born 15th 


Jan. 1776. — 12. Sophia, born 3d Nov. 1777. — 13. Octavius , 
born 23d Feb. 1*779; died 3d May, 1783. — 14. Alfred , bom 
22d Sept. 1780; died 20th Aug. 1782. — 15. Amelia , horn 7th 
Aug. 1783; died 24th Nov. 1810. 

GEORGE IV. late King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King of Hanover, Ac. and eldest son of 
George III. was born on the 12th of Aug. 1762; received tlx* 
office of Regent on the 8th Feb. 1811, succeeded his father as 
King on the 29th Jan. 1820, and was crowned on the 19tli 
July, 1821. His early associates, while. Prince of Wales, were 
Fox, Sheridan, and other leading characters of the Whig party : 
and it wus generally expected, that, on assuming the reiiis of 
government, he would have selected his ministers from that 
interest. The nation was, however, disappointed in finding 
him, both as Regent and King, retain a Tory administration. 
The history of his regency presents a brilliant succession of 
victories, gained by the British army in Spain, and in the South 
of France, and in the Netherlands, under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Thomas Graham, and their colleagues; for parti- 
culars of which the reader is referred to the Chronology at the 
end of this work. The overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, and 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the government of Frai.ce, 
in 1814, was in a great decree the result of those victories 
and after the conclusion of a general pac ification, his Roya. 
Highness was visited in London by the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, with a numerous suite of foreign princes, 
nobles, and warriors. During the same period, the navy also 
maintained its former high character in various detached en- 
counters with the ships of the North American United States, 
during a state of hostility relative to the right of search, hut 
the warfare was happily put an end to by a negociation, signed 
between the two powers on the 24th Dec. 1814. The domestic 
history of this prince embraces some painful topics. Soon after 
the birth of the Princess Charlotte, the prince and his consort 
were separated, and the latter became an object of unrelenting 
animosity till death put a period to her sufferings on the 7th 
Aug. 1821/ Her remains were hurried out of the kingdom, 
and deposited in the family vault at Brunswick, on the 21th of 
the same month. The Princess Charlotte, the issue of this 
unhappy marriage, had attained her 20th year, when she was 
married to Prince Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg, on the 2d May, 
1816) with every prospect of matrimonial felicity; and the 
nation looked up to her as the heir-apparent to the crown, 
with the fondest expectations. An unexpected blow was, how- 
ever, given to the public mind and feeling by her sudden 
death, on the 6th Nov. 1817, a few hours after she had given 
birth to a still-born male child. Peace being restored and 
rendered permanent, his Majesty visited Scotland and Ireland 
in succession, and in both places he was hailed with every 
demonstration of loyalty and attachment. On returning to 
Windsor, a considerable portion of his time was spent in 
retirement. Nothing remarkably occurring to demand the 
exercise of either his authority or talents, he rarely appeared 
in public, or was even seen beyond the circle of his own family, 
and by those official characters with whom frequent intercourse 
became indispensable. Towards the close of life, he was much 
afflicted; when, after a regency of about? ten years, and wearing 
the British diadem during an equal period, he was gathered to 
the repose of his fathers on June 26, 1 830, aged 68 ; and on his 
death, his present Majesty William I V. ascended the throne. 

GEO'RGIAj called by the Persians Gvryistan , and hy the 
Turks Gurtshi , a province of Asia, partly belonging to Persia, 
and partly to the Turks. It comprehends the ancient Iberia, 
and is bounded on the N. by Circassia, and on the S. by Turco- 
mans and Erivan, on the K. by Schirvan and Daghestan, and 
by the Black Sea on the W. The inhabitants, who are very 
fair, and whose women are accounted the most beautiful in the 
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world, nrc a sort of Christians; lmt. fla ir doctrines greatly dif- 
fer from those which arc taught by other heels. In disposition 
they arc mild, hut extremely ignorant, and addicted to sensual 
pleasure. 

GEO' RGIA, one of the United States of North America, 
200 miles long and 200 broad, is bounded on the E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the S. by Florida; on the W. by the terri- 
tory of Alabama; and on the N. by S. Carolina and Tcnnassc'*. 
It contains about 4.00, 000 inhabitants ; it is divided into 10 
counties. The whole coast, is bordered with islands, which, 
like the continent, being well wooded, the channel between 
tlnft is extremely pleasant. The principal rivers are the Sa- 
vannah, Ogeoehce, Alatnniaha, St. Mary, &c. The winters in 
Georgia are mild and pleasant, ice and snow being seldom seeft. 
The soil varies according to situation, and different degrees of 
improvement, liy culture arc produced rice, indigo, cotton, 
silk, Indian corn, tobacco, potatoes, oranges, tigs, pomegranates, 
&e. Louisville has superceded Augusta as the capital. 

GEO' RG I A, SOUTH , the principal of a cluster of islands 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, discovered by Captain Cook, 
in 1 Ilf), and so named by him. It. is 64 miles long, and its 
greater breadth is about .50. It. abounds in ba\s and har- 
bours, which the ice renders inaccessible the greatest part, 
of the year. The valleys were covered with snow, and the 
only vegetation observed, was a bladed grass growing in 
tufts, wild burnet, and a plant like moss. Not a stream (if 
Ircsh water was seem on tlu* whole coast. These islands lie 
between .03. .07. and .01. .07. S. lat. and between 35. 3-1. and 
38. 13. W. Ion. 

CiKO'RGIC, s. [yfM^yiKar, Gr.] some part, of the science 
of husbandry put into a pleasing poetical dress. 

GEO' KG HIM SI DUS, also called Hrrschd , probably the 
most remote planet from the sun, was discovered by Dr. Ilers- 
cliel in 1781. It has six satellites, is about 1)0 times bigge r 
than the earth, and moves round its orbit in about 30, i 4.0 
days 18 hours, at the immense distance, of about 1800 millions 
of miles from the sun. 

GEOT1C, n. [from *yi/, Gr.] belonging to the earth. 

GEKA'NIUM, s, a plant of great variety and beauty ; the 
most, valuable species are brought from Africa. 

GE'UENT, o.. | germs, bat, | carrying ; hearing. 

GERFA'LCON, s. a bird of prey, in size between a vulture 
and a hawk, and next to the eagle in strength. 

GERM A TN, ST. a town of Cornwall, formerly a bishop’s 
see, with a small market on Friday. It was once, the largest 
town in the county, and still sends two members to parliament. 
What is lelt. of the cathedral is used as the parish chinch; 
and near it is the priory, yet standing. It is 228 miles W. by 
»S. of Loudon. 

GERMAN, $. \ germamis, Lat.] a brother; one ap- 
proaching to a brother in nearness of blood; applied to 
the children of brothers and sisters, who are called cousins 
german. 

GERMA'NDER, s. [germavdrie, Fr.] a plant, called also 
groundpine ; likewise a kind of speedwell. 

GERMAN Y, a country of Europe, bounded on the W. 
by Swisserland, France, the Netherlands, and the German 
Ocean; on the N. by Sleswiek and the Baltic Sea; on the E. 
by Prussia, Poland, and Hungary; on the S. by Hungary, 
the Adriatic, Italy, and Swisserland; being about (>40 miles 
in length, and 5 50 in breadth. The air is temperate and 
wholesome, and the productions are various. Germany con- 
tains many sovereign princes, secular and ecclesiastic, who 
are independent of each other; and there were a number of 
free imperial cities, which were so many little republics, go- 
verned by their own laws; these altogether constituted a great 
confederacy, governed by general laws, under a sovereign 


who bore, the title of emperor ; whose power in the collective* 
body, or diet, was only executive. The emperor never- 
theless possessed many prerogatives, once of a very ex- 
tensive nature, but restricted in later years. His dignity 
was elective, and lit; possessed it for life. The electors 
were the princes, the lords, and the deputies of cities, till 
the year 1230, when their number was reduced to seven: 
one more was added in 1649, a ninth in 1692, and a 
tenth in 1798; at which time they consisted of the archbishop 
of Katisbon, the king of Bohemia (archduke of Austria,) the 
duke of Bavaria, the duke of Snftony, the duke of Bran- 
do i burgh (king of Prussia,) the duke of Hanover (king of 
Great Britain,) the duke of Wurtzburg, the duke of Wiir- 
tor.be rg, the grand duke of Baden, and the prince of Ilcsse. 
These all bore the title of Electors, and their territories 
were denominated Electorates. Each (lector bore the title, 
of one of the. principal officers of the empire; the elector 
of Hanover, for instance, being “arch-treasurer and elector 
of the holy Roman empire.” To prevent, the calamities 
of a contested election, a king of the Romans was often 
chosen in the life-time of the emperor, on whose death la.* 
succeeded to the imperial dignity, as a circumstance of 
course. The supreme authority resided in the diets, which 
consisted of three colleges; that of the electors, that of the 
princes, and that of the imperial towns. When that of 
the electors and that of the princes disagreed that of the 
towns could not decide the. difference ; though they were 
obliged to give their consent, when the other two were of 
one opinion. The diets had the power of making peace 
or war, of settling general impositions, and of regulating 
all the important affairs of the empire ; though their deci- 
sions had not the force of law till sanctioned by the em- 
peror’s consent. All the sovereigns of Germany had abso- 
lute authority in their own dominions to raise taxes, levy 
troops, make alliances, &e. provided they did not prejudice 
the general interests of the empire. They determined all 
causes ddinitivclv, except in some particular eases in which 
an appeal might he made to two courts, called the Imperial 
Chamber and the Aulie Council. Germany was divided into # 
9 circles, each of which comprehended several’ states ; the 
princes, prelates, and counts of which, with the deputies of 
the imperial towns, met together about their common af- 
fairs. Each circle had one or two directors, and a colonel ; 
the directors had u power of convoking the assembly of 
the states of tlu.ir circles, and the colonel commanded the 
army. This constitution was gradually dissolved, after 
Napoleon had assumed the imperial title in France, and 
extended his influence into Germany. lie advanced the 
dukes of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg to the dignity 
of kings, formed a kingdom in Westphalia, in favour of his 
brother Jerome, and constituted a new confederacy, called 
the Confederation of the Rhine , of which he declared him- 
self the head, under the title of Protector, and into which 
lie drew the newly made kings, with the grand duke of Baden 
and several other princes and states. . The ancient imperial 
dignity being thus reduced to an empty title*, Francis 11* the 
reigning emperor, formally renounced it on the* 6th Aug. 1806, 
and assumed the title of Hereditary Emperor of Austria. On 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s empire iu 1814, the Confeuc- 
ration of the Rhine was dissolved, as was also the West- 
phalian kingdom ; and many of the petty states were re- 
stored to their former owners; though the ancient constitu- 
tion was not revived ; Francis still boars the title of Em- 
peror of Austria, which is hereditary in his family, the 
kings of Saxony, Wiirtcmbcrg, and Bavaria, retain their 
regal dignities, and Hanover has been erected into an here- 
ditary kingdom, in favour of its former sovereign the king uf 
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Great Britain. For maintaining tlie external and internal se- 
< urity of Germany, a new confederacy, bearing the title of the 
Germanic Confederation , was settled by a congress of the 
princes, Ac. held at Vienna, in 1815, by which its affairs were 
confided to a federative diet of 17 individual and collective 
estates, which holds its sessions at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and 
of which Austria has the presidency. The language of Ger- 
many is a dialect of the Teutonic, which succeeded that called 
the Celtic. The three principal religious professions are the 
Romish, Lutheran, and Calvinistie. The first prevails in the 
dominions of the emperor, in the ecclesiastical states, and in 
Bavaria; the second in the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, 
a great part of Westphalia, Franconia, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, 
and in most of the imperial towns; the third in the dominions 
of the king of Prussia, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and of 
some other princes. 

GERME, or GERM, s. [germen, Lat.] a sprout or shoot; 
that part which grows and spreads. In Botany, that part of a 
flower or plant which contains the seed. Among Shipping, a 
kind of bark without dirks, used in the shallows on the coast 
of Egypt, as drawing but little water. 

GERMlN,or GE'RMEN, s. [Lat.] a young sprout or shoot; 
a shooting or sprouting seed. 

To GERMINATE, v. n. [yermino, Lat.] to sprout, bud, 
shoot, or grow. Actively, to cause to bud. 

GERMINATION, s, [germination, Fr.] the act of shooting 
or sprouting; growth. 

GERUND, s. [< yerundium , Lai.] in the Latin Grammar, a 
verbal noun ending in di, do , or dum, and governing cases like 
a verb. In English we have no gerunds. 

GEST, s. \gcstiun, Lat.] a deed ; an action ; an achievement ; 
show ; representation ; a stage on a journey. 

GESTATION, s. [yestutio, Lat.] the act of bearing young 
in the womlf. 

To GESTICULATE, r. n. [gestieulor, Lat.] to make odd 
gestures; to play antic tricks; to make postures. 

GESTICULATION, s. \ycsticulutio, Lat.] the throwing the 
arms or limbs about in odd and antic postures. 

GESTURE, [from yestutn, Lat.] the postures or attitudes 
expressive of a person’s sentiments ; any move merit or motion 
of the body. 

To GESTURE, v. a . to accompany one's delivery with ac- 
tion, attitude, or motion of the body. 

To GET, v. a. [pret. I got anciently ynt ; part. pass. got. or 
gotten; getan , get tan , Sax.] to procure, or acquire; to obtain 
by force or seizure; to attain by success; to win ; to possess; 
to beget; to acquire; to gain; to earn by labour and pains ; 
to learn. u Get by heart the more common and useful words.” 
Watts. To put into any state ; to prevail on; to draw; to 
betake; to remove by force or art. Nouterly, to arrive at 
any state or posture by degrees with some kind of labour 
or difticulty. To fall ; to come by accident. To find the 
way ; to move ; to remove. To go, or repair to. To get 
Of to sell or dispose of by some artifice or expedient. To 
get in , to force or find a passage. To become by any act what 
one was not before. To get off\ to escape danger. To get 
over, to surmount; to conquer; to extricate one's self from 
any obstacle or impediment which binders from action, or in- 
volves the mind in perplexity. To get up , to rise from a seat 
or a bed. 

GETTER, s. one who procures, obtains, or begets. 

GETTING, s. tlie act of obtaining; acquisition. In Com- 
merce, gain or profit. 

GEWGAW, s. [gegaf Sax.] ashewy trifle ; a bauble. 

GEWGAW, a. splendidly trifling; gaudy, without value. 

GIIASTEUL, gast-ful, a. [gast and fulle, Sax.] dreary; dis- 
mal ; melancholy, frightful. Figuratively, sickly. 


GHA'STLINESS, s. horror appearing on the countenance , 
dismal paleness, like a ghost. 

GHASTLY, a . like a ghost; with horror and dread painted 
on the countenance ; dreadful; horrible; shocking. 

GHENT \ a considerable city of the Netherlands containing 
six parish churches besides the cathedral, a great many reli- 
gious houses, and about 58,000 inhabitants, but not populous 
in proportion to its extent, it being above seven miles in circuit. 
The city is divided by canals into 2(i islands, and over the 
canals are ,'100 bridges. The streets are large, and the market- 
place is spacious. It has flourishing manufactures of silk, 
woollen, linen, and a great trade in corn. A large canal passes 
from Ghent to Bruges, and thence to Osteiul ; another to Sas 
de Ghent. Ghent is seated on the % confluence of the rivers 
Scheldt, Lis, Mooze, and Liuve, 2(> miles N. W r . of Brussels. 
Lat. 51. d. N. Ion. d. 41. E. 

GHERKIN, ger-kin, (the g pron. hard) s . [ yureke , Tent.] a 
pickled cucumber. 

GHOST, s. f gast. Sax.] the soul of a man ; a spirit or spectre 
seen after the death of a person. When joined with Holy , it 
implies the third Person of the Holy Trinity, otherwise termed 
the Spirit, as this word likewise siguilics. To give up the ghost , 
to expire ; to die. 

GHO'STLINESS, $. spiritualness ; relating to the soul. 

GHOSTLY, a . spiritual, or relating to the soul. 

GIALLALI'N A, s. | ltak] earth of a bright gold colour, found 
in Naples, very fine, and much valued l>y painters. 

GIA'MBEUX, jam-hose, s. [ jambes, Fr.] armour for the legs; 
greaves. Figuratively, the legs. 

GI ANT, s. [gigaSy Lat. geant, Fr.] a man of uncommon 
height of stature. • 

Gl'AlMTESS, s. a woman of more than natural height; a 
woman taller than the sex naturally is. 

GIANTLIKE, orGl'ANTLY, a. resembling a giant in tall- 
ness ; of an enormous hulk, or exceeding great.* 

GIBBE, s. a cat; any old worn-out animal. 

To GABBER, r. n. {from jabber , according to Johnson] to 
speak in an inarticulate or unintelligible, manner. 

GI BBERISH, (the g pronounced bard) s. cant; the piivatu 
language of rogues, gipsies, Ac. 

GI BBET, s. \gibet, Fr.] a gallows; or a cross post whereon 
malefactors an* executed, or hung in chains. 

To GI'BBET, i>. n. to hang or expose on a gibbet. 

GIBBOSITY, s. [gibbosite , Fr.] the quality ‘of rising in a 
hump, or protuberance; a prominence ; convexity. 

Gl'BBf )1 'S, a. \gibbosus, Lat.] swelling or rising ; convcxed ; 
rising in knobs ; erookbacked. 

GI'BBOUSNESS, s. comexity; prominence. 

To GIBE, jibe, (g soft) r. w. | guber, old Fr.] to simr at ; 
to deride; to mock; to treat with scorn; to taunt. 

GIBE, s. a taunt, sneer, or expression of ridicule, juui- d 
with contempt. 

GIBER, s. a snrerer; a scollcr. 

GI'BINGLY, ad. contempiiously, snerriiigly. 

GI BLETS, s. \giblot, -Sax.] the parts of a duck or goose 
which are cut’olf before it is roasted ; .consisting of the head 
or neck, part of the wings and tlie legs, with the gizzard, 
heart, and liver. 

GIBRALTAR , a town oi* Andalusia, in Spain, near a 
mountain of the same name, formerly called Calpe, which, 
with Mount Abyla, or Ape’s Hill, as it is called by sailors, on 
the opposite shore of Africa, were called the Pillars of Her- 
cules. It was formerly thought to be impregnable ; but, in 
1704, it was taken by Sir George Rook. The French and 
Spaniards attempted to retake it the same year, i..ul 400 or 
500 of them crept up the rock which covers the town, in the 
night-time, but were driven down headlong the next moin- 
5 Q 
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tag. In 1727, the Spaniards besieged it again, and attempted 
to blow up the rock ; which they found impracticable. In the 
course of the American war, the Spaniards besieged it, from 
July, 1779, to February, 1783; but their ever-memorable at- 
tack, on September 1 3, 1782, with floating batteries of 212 
brass cannon, &c. in ships from 1400 to 600 tons burden, 
ended in the destruction of all the ships, with most of the as- 
sailants in them. The garrison here are cooped up in a very 
narrow compass, and, in time of war, have no provisions but 
what are brought from Barbary and England. The fortress is 
now so strong by art and nature, as probably to bid defiance 
to the utmost eilorts of an enemy : upwards of 300 pieces of 
cannon are mounted on the works. The town of Gibraltar, 
which contains several streets, one pretty spacious and well 
paved, the others narrow and dirty, lias three gates, and is 
built at the foot of a barren rock, or craggy hill, which rises 
about 1400 feet above the level of the sea, in a peninsula, 
which can be approached only by a narrow passage, between 
the mountain and the sea. Across this isthmus the Spaniards 
have drawn a fortified line, to prevent the garrison from having 
anv communication with the country. The garrison consists 
of *6000 men; the English, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Jews, 
(of which the, latter are most numerous,) to 17,500. Here is 
one English and one Spanish church, and 4 Jews’ synagogues. 
The road is not safe against storms, nor convenient for refitting 
vessels ; the harbour is formed by two moles, one of which is 
300 feet in length. On the summit of the rock is a plain, 
which affords a fine prospect of the sea on each side the Strait, 
as also of Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, in Africa, and of 
Seville and Granada, in Spain. The Strait of Gibraltar is 
about 24 miles in length, and 15 in broudth, and a strong 
current always runs through it from the ocean to the Mediter- 
ranean. Gibraltar is 25 miles N. of Ceuta, and 60 S. E. of 
Cadiz. Lat. 36: 6. N. Ion. 5. 20. W. 

GI'BSTAFF, s. a long staff to gauge water, or to shove forth 
a vessel into the deep. A weapon used formerly to fight beasts 
upon the stage. 

GIDDILY, (the g pron. hard) ad. the appearance of external 
things turning round though at rest, with a swimming in the 
head. Figuratively, without steadiness or forethought ; heed- 
lessly ; negligently ; inconstantly. 

G I'D DIN ESS, (the g pron. hard) s. the state of being 
giddy ; inability to keep its place ; inconstancy. 

Gl'DDY, (the g pron. hard) ci. \gidig, Sax.] having a swim- 
ming in the head, whereby external things, though at rest, seem 
to turn round; changeable; inconstant; unsteady; heedless; 
elated too much with success or praise. 

Gl'DDYBRAINED, a. careless; thoughtless. 

GIDDYTACED, a. moving without regularity. 

GIER-EA'GLE, jr. a bird mentioned in scripture. 

GIFT, (the g pron. hard) s. [gift, Bax.] something bestowed 
on another without price oj exchange ; the act of giving. 
When applied to the Deity, an offering or oblation. 

GI FTED, (the g hard) a. given or bestowed; not acquired 
labour. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 

GIG, (the g pron. hard) s. [etymology uncertain) a small top 
made of horn, which is kept spinning by whipping it with a 
thong ; also a kind of carriage ; a ship’s wherry. 

GIGA'NTIC, ji-gan-tik, (lust g pron. hard) a. [from gigas, 
I at. | resembling a giant ; of enormous size. Figuratively, ex- 
ceedingly wicked ; atrocious, irresistible. 

To GIGGLE, (the g pron. hard) v. n . [ gichelen , Fr.] to be 
inclined to laugh ; to laugh at trifles ; to titter. 

GI GGLER, (the g pron. hard) s. one who laughs at the least 
trifle ; one very much inclined to laughter. 

GI'GGLESWICK , a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
half a milefiom Settle on the Ribble. At the foot of a moun- 


tain is a spring, which ebbs and flows sometimes thrice in an 
hour ; and the water subsides three quarters of a yard at the 
reflux, though the sea is 30 miles off. At this town is an emi- 
nent free grammar school ; and near it, plenty of flags, slate, 
and lime-stone. Population 3018. 

Gl'GLET, or GI G LOT (the g pron. hard) s. [ geagl ', Sax.l a 
wanton lascivious girl. A laughing girl. 

To GILD, (the g pron. hard) v. a . [pret. gilded 9 or gilt : 
gildan , Sax.] to cover with leaf gold. To adorn with lustre. 
To illuminate or brighten. To gild over, to recommend a thing, 
or hide its defects by some adventitious ornament. 

Gf LDER, (the g pron. hard) s. one who covers with gold ; 
a coin valued from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings ; 
from g lucid, Dan. geld, Teut. money. 

GI LDING, (the g pron. hard) s. gold laid or stuck on any 
surface; the act of covering with gold. 

GILL, s. [gula, Lat.] the apertures on each side of the head 
of a fish, through which they breathe instead of their mouths. 
The red flap which hangs down from the beak of a fowl, or 
fleshy excrescence under the chin of a man. When used in 
these senses, the g is pronounced hard. — A liquid measure 
containing the fouth part of a pint. A woman or female com- 
panion. In Botany, the plant called ground-ivy. Likewise 
ale, wherein ground-ivy has been steeped. In these senses the 
g is pronounced like j. 

G I 'LLY FLOWER, s. [corrupted from July flower , so called 
from the month it blows in] in Botany, the dianthus under 
which genus are included pinks, carnations, sweetwilliams, 
stocks, and wallflowers. 

GILO' LO, one of the Moluccas, with a town of the same 
name, about 210 miles in length, but so intersected by bays 
that it no where exceeds 30 miles in breadth. It produces 
neither cloves nor nutmegs, though included in the Spice 
Islands, but is very fertile in rice and sago. The air is very 
hot and unwholesome, and the inhabitants are represented as 
fierce and cruel, without laws or fixed habitations. It is seated 
under the line, in Ion. 128. 22. E. 

Gl'LTIIEAD, s. a sea-fish; also a bird. 

GILT-TAIL, .<?. worm so called from its yellow tail. 

GIM, a. \gini, Sax.] neat ; spruce; well dressed. 

GIMBALS, s. in Sea affairs, the brass rings by which a sea 

compass is suspended in its box, so as to counteract the effect 
of the ship’s motion, and keep the card horizontal. 

GfMORACK, s. a machine more curious than useful. 

GIMLET, (the g pron. hard)s. a borer with a kind of worm 
or screw at the end. 

GI'MMAL, s. [Johnson thinks this a gradual corruption from 
geometry or geometrical] some little quaint devices or pieces ot 
machinery. 

GI'MMER, s. [see Gimmal ] a movement; a part of a 
machine ; machinery. 

GIMP, (the g pron. hard) s. a kind of silk twist or lacc. 

GIN, s . [contrrcted from engine] a trap or snare ; a pump 
worked by wheels; a distilled liquor drawn from juniper-berries, 
&c. (contracted from Geneva .) 

GINGEE', a town on the Coromandel coast, once the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the same name. It stands on a mountain, 
whose top is divided into three points, on each of which rs a 
castle. The great Mogul, in 1690, had besieged it 3 years, to 
no purpose. It is 38 miles N. W. of Pondichery. Lat. 12. 
15. N. Ion. 79. 34. E. 

GfNGER, s. [gingero, Ital.] an aromatic root, of a yellow 
colour, and very not pungent taste ; used in cookery as a spice, 
and by apothecaries as a medicine. 

GI'NGERBREAD, s. a kind of bread made of flour, ginger, 
and aromatic seeds, and sweetened with treacle. 

CPNGERLY, ad. cautiously; nicely. 
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GI'NGERNESS, s. [f/i/?< 7 re, Sax.] caution, tenderness, or 
slightness in handling, for fear of hurting or soiling. 

GFNGIVAL, a. [from gingiva , Lat.] belonging fo the gums. 

To GI'NGLE, v. n . [formed from the sound] to make a 
sharp noise, applied to that made by several pieces of money 
shook together. Actively, to shake pieces of money or metal 
together, so as to make them sound. 

GI'NGLE, s. the sound made by several pieces of money 
or metal shaken together ; the sound made by several words 
or periods ending with the same letters or syllables. 

GI'NGLYMOID, a. [from yiyyXvpoQ mid tlco cs Gr] re- 
sembling a ginglymiis ; approaching to a ginglymiis. 

GFNGLYMUS, s. [ytyyXv/iuc, Gr.] in Anatomy, an articu- 
lation or joint, whose motion resembles that of a hinge. 

Gl'NNET, s . [yivvur, Gr.] a nag, or mule ; a degenerated 
oreed. 

GFNSENG, s. a root, brought from China and America, of 
a very agreeable aromatic smell, though not very strong. 
Its taste is acrid and aromatic, and somewhat bitter. 

GI PSY, s. [corrupted from Egyptian ] a vagabond of a 
particular naturally dark complexion, who pretends to tell 
future events by palmistry or physiognomy. Figuratively, a 
person of dark complexion, or a woman of great craftiness 
and running. 

GI'RASOLE, s. [girasol, Fr.] the sunflower; also the opal 
stone. 

To GIRD, (in this word and its derivatives the g is pro- 
nounced hard) r. a. [preterit girded , or girt ; girda/i. Sax.] to 
bind round; to fasten by binding round ; to invest; to clothe; 
to enclose ; to encircle. Figuratively, to reproach. 

GIRD, s. a twitch, or pang, in allusion to the pain or sen- 
sation caused by a girdle drawn tight on a sudden. 

Gl'RDER, s. in Architecture, the largest piece of timber in 
a floor ; its ends being fastened into the summers or bres- 
summers, it supports the joists, which are framed into it. 

GLUDLE, s. [ gyrdd , Sax.] a bandage tied or buckled 
round the waist. An enclosure or circumference. The equa- 
tor, a great circle surrounding the world like a girdle. A 
round iron plate, for baking upon. 

To GI RDLE, v. a . to encompass and surround as with a 
girdle. To enclose, shut in, or environ. 

GI'RDLEBELT, s. the belt that encircles the waist. 

Gl'RDLER, s. one who makes belts or girdles. 

GIRL, (in this word its subsequent derivatives the g is pro- 
nounced hard) s. a young female or woman ; applied to one 
who is playful, giddy, ami thoughtless, not arrived to years of 
discretion, or not acting with due reserve. 

GI RLISH, like a girl ; wanton, playful, or giddy. 

GI RLISHLY, ad. in a wanton, playful, or giddy manner. 

GIRO'NDE , a department of France, lying on both sides 
of the Garonne, and deriving its name from the river Gironde, 
which is formed by the union of the Garonne and Dordogne, 
about 4 leagues N. from Bourdeaux, and which runs into the 
Atlantic, after a course of about 9 leagues N. N. W. The 
principal town is Bourdeaux. 

GFRROCK, s. a kind of fish. 

To GIRT, (the g pronounced hard) r. a. [Johnson says it is 
an improper word] to gird ; to surround, or encircle. 

GIRT, (the g pronounced hard) s . a band which goes under 
or round a horse’s belly, and fastens to the saddle or burden 
on its back. In Surgery, a circular bandage, with a bolster 
in the middle. 

GIRTH, (the g pronounced hard) 5 . [from gird , the verb] 
the band by which the saddle is fastened upon a horse ; the 
circumference or measure of a person’s waist. 

To GIRTH, (the g pronounced hard) v. a. to put on, or 
bind with a girth. 


GVSBORNy a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Monday ; 60 miles W. of York, and 219 N. N. W. 
of London. Populotian 2606. 

Gl'SBOROUGH , a town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, with a market on Monday, pleasantly seated on a fiat, 
4 miles from the mouth of the river Tecs ; and of note for 
being the first place where alum was made, as it was formerly 
for its fine abbey. It is 35 miles S. E. by E. of Durham, and 
247 N. by W. of London. 

To GISE Ground , v . a. is when the owner docs not feed it 
with his own stock, but takes ijn other cattle to graze. 

To GIVE, (g pronounced hard) v. a. [preterit gjvc, part, 
pass .given; gifan , Sax.] to present, or confer on another 
without receiving any thing in exchange ; to transmit, com- 
municate, or impart from one’s self to another by hand, 
speech, or writing; to assign ; to put into a person’s pos- 
session ; to consign. To pay as a price or reward. To ex- 
pose. To allow ; to grant. To enable. To exhibit or ex- 
press. To give back, to restore or return. To girt the. 
hand , to yield pre-eminence. To give for, to exchange one 
thing for another. To give ear, to listen or attend to what 
a person says. To give way, to yield without resistance, 
or denial. To offer. Used with to y to addict, apply, or 
habituate. Used with away, to make over, to transfer to 
another. Joined to out, to proclaim ; to publish ; to utter ; 
to spread a false report or rumour. Used with up, to resign, 
quit, yield, abandon, or deliver. Used with in, to retreat ; to 
give way; to go back. Used with into , to comply with; to 
assent to; to yield to. Used with aff\ to cease. Used with 
over y to leave ; to quit ; to cease fiom an act; to conclude 
lost. To give out, to cease from a contest ; to yield. Used 
with way or place, to yield without resistance; to fall back or 
make room. Neuterlv, to grow moist ; to melt ; to thaw. 
Synon. We give to our servants. We present to princes. 
We offer to God. 

GI VER, (the g pronounced hard) s, one that lets another 
have a thing without receiving any thing in return. 

GI'ZZARD, (the g pronounced hard) s. [ gigeria , Lat. genii r , 
Fr.] a strong musculous stomach in birds, wherein their meal, 
by means of stones which they swallow, is ground in piece?., 
as in a mill. To grumble in the gizzard , is applied to those 
who are dissatisfied or discontented. 

GLA'CIAL, a. [ glariafis , Lat.] icy; made? of ice; 
frozen. 

To GLATTATE, v. n. to turn into ice. 

GLACLVTiON, s . [from glaeies , Lat.] ice ; the? act. of turn- 
ing into ice. 

GLACl'ERS , a name given to some extensive fields of 
ice in Swisserland. The Glaciers may be divided into two 
sorts ; the Lower, occupying the deep valleys situated in 
the bottom of the Alps, and termed by the natives, Valley 
of Ice ; and the Upper, which clothe the summits and sides 
of the mountains. The J Anver Glaciers are the most con- 
siderable in extent and depth, some stretching several 
leagues in length. At the? higher extremity, they are bor- 
dered by inaccessible rocks, and on the other extend into 
cultivated valleys. The thickness of the ice varies from 80 
to 100 feet, and in some parts extends to upwards of 600 
feet. These immense fields of ice usually rest on an in- 
clined plain; being pushed forward by the pressure of their 
own weight, and but weakly supported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, they are intersected by large transverse chasms, and 
present the appearance of walls, pyramids, and other fantastic 
shapes, observed at all heights and at all situations, wherever 
the declivity exceeds 30 or 40 degrees. But in thcje parts, 
where the plain on which they rest is nearly horizontal, the 
surface of the ice is passable, being not so slippery as that of 
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the frozen ponds, or rivers, but rough and granulated, and 
only dangerous in deep descents. 

GLA'CIX, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a sloping bank. It is 
more especially taken for that which ranges from the parapet 
of the covered way to the level on the side of the field. 

GLAD, a. \rjl<c<l. Sax.] cheerful; gay; pleased, or pleas- 
ing ; rejoicing at sonic good which has happened. Figura- 
tively, whatever appears fertile, bright, or showy. 

To GLA'DDEN, r. a. to cheer; to exhilarate; to affect 
with a sensation of pleasure or delight. 

GLADF, s. [from glod. Dan.] a lawn or opening in a wood ; 
a passage through a wood made by lopping oil’ the brandies 
ot trees, which may he open or shady. 

GLADIATOR, s. [Lat.] a person who used to fight with a 
nuked sword in the public shows at Rome. Figuratively, a 
prize-fighter, pugilist, fencer, or sword-player. 

GLA'DIOLE, $. the flowering rush. 

GLADLY, ad. in a joyful manner; with exultation. 

GLADNESS, s, a sensation of joy or delight, arising at the 
prospect, of success, or the actual possession of good. 

GLA'DSOME, a. delighted; pleased; causing joy. 

GLA'DNOMKLY, ad. with delight or pleasure. 

GLA'DSOMEN ESS, s. gaiety; a slight, sensation of joy. 

GLA'DNVYN, s. a provincial tetm for the stinking ring. 

GLA lit, s. [glairr, Fr.] the white of an egg. 

To GLAIR, v. a. [glaircr, Fr.] to varnish or smear with 
the white of an egg, used by bookbinders. 

(J LA M OR ( 1 A 'SSI [ l RE, a county of South Wales, hounded 
on the N. by Carmarthenshire and Rreeknoekshire, on the E. 
by Monmouthshire, and on the S. and W. by the Bristol Chan- 
nel. It extends from E. to W. 4«S miles, and 2b from N. to 
S. It is divided into 10 hundreds, which contain 1 city, 5 
market towns, 1 2/> parishes, and 12b, b!2 inhabitants; and 
sends two members to parliament. On the N. side of this 
county, where it is mountainous, the long continuance of the 
snow renders the air sharp ; but being more level on the S. 
side, it is there milder, more pleasant, more populous, and 
bears large crops of corn, with remarkably sweet grass. 
Cattle abound in all parts, there, being fruitful vallies among 
the mountains, that yield very good pasture. Here arc also 
lead, coal, iron, and lime-stone. Its principal rivers are the 
Rutnney, which separates it from Monmouthshire, the Taafe, 
F.lwy, Neath, Ogmore, Avon, Cledaugh, and Tuwy. Cardiff 
is the principal town, and Swansea the most commercial one; 
but the assizes for the county are held at Cowbridge. 

GLANCE,.?. [ glantz, Tent.] a sudden shoot or beam of 
light or splendour ; a stroke or dart, of light ; a hasty 
look. 

To GLANCE, v. n. [glantzrn, Tent.] to shoot a sudden 
ray of light or sphftulour ; to Hy oft’, or to strike in a sloping 
manner. Used with at, to hint at, or censure a person’s 
faults by some oblique bints. Used with rye, to take a quick, 
slight., or transient view ; to view oldiquely. 

GLA'NCINGLY, ad. in au oblique manner; transiently. 

GLAND, s. \ glans, T.at.] in Anatomy, a soft spongy sub- 
stance, covered with a thin skin, and serving to separate a 
particular humour from the blood. 

GLA'NDKRS, s. in Farriery, a running of corrupt matter 
from the nose, differing in colour, according to the degree of 
malignity, being white*, yellow, green, or black. 

OLAN DFOR1J lilt/ DOE, or Hrigg, a town of Lincoln- 
shire, with a large manufacture of skins, and a considerable 
trade in corn, coals, ami timber. It is seated on the An- 
cholmc, or Ancain, 23 miles N. of Lincoln, and lob N. by 
W. of London. Market on Thursday. 

GLANDITEROUS, a. [from g/ans and frro , Lat.] bearing 
acorus, mast, or fruit like acorns. 


GLANDULE, s. [ glandula , Lat.] in Anatomy, a small 
gland ; sometimes applied, in the plural, to signify what are 
vulgarly called the almonds of the ear . 

GLANDULO'SITY, s . a collection of glands. 

GLA'NDULOUS, a. [glandvlosus, Lat.] pertaining to, si- 
tuate in, or having the nature of, glands. 

To GLARE, v. n. [yfnren, Bolg.] to shine so as to dazzle 
tire eyes ; to look fiercely ; to shine ostentatiously. 

GLARE, 5. an overpowering or dazzling lustre; a fierce, 
piercing look ; ostentatious show. 

GLA'REOUS, a. [ g/urcostts, Lat.] consisting of a viscous 
and transparent matter like the white of an egg. 

GLA RING, [part, of glare] flagrant; notorious; enor- 
mous, applied to any very great crime. 

OLA RIS, or (Hants , a canton of Swisserland, entirely sui 
rounded by. the Alps, except towards the N. where an open- 
ing between the mountains and the lake of Wallenstadt af- 
fords the only entrance to the canton, ll has the river Linth 
on the N. the canton of Schweitz on the W. the Grisons on 
the E. and the same with Uri cm the S. It is a cold moun- 
tainous country, yet affording cattle, cheese, butter, and a pro- 
digious variet y of uncommon plants, minerals, metals, crystals, 
medicinal springs, petrifactions, and large slates. The Pro- 
testants and Romanists live together here in great harmony, 
amicably fill together the offices of government, and succes- 
sively make use of the same house for public worship. The 
population amounts to about 20,000 souls. The ca- 
pital, of the same name, lies in Lat. 4b. 55. N. Ion. 9. 7. 
E. 

OLASOOW, a eiry of Scotland, in the county of Lanark, 
on the north bank of the Clyde, over which it has two stone 
bridges. Its extent, and the; beauty and regularity of its 
buildings, entitle it to the rank of the second city in the 
kingdom : the streets are clean and well paved; and several 
of them, intersecting each other at right angles, produce a 
very agreeable effect. The four principal streets divide the 
city nearly into four equal parts ; and the different views ot 
them, from the centre of intersection, have an air of magni- 
ficence. Here are a few magnificent public buildings, and 
several charitable establishments, particularly the ‘Merchants’ 
Hospital, and that of the town. Here is a celebrated univer- 
sity ; the single college belonging to which is an elegant and 
commodious building. The number of inhabited houses in it 
is upwards of 26,000, and it. contains about 202,42b inhabi- 
tants, including the population of the suburbs. A consider- 
able trade was formerly carried on here in tobacco aud rum, 
but it has been lately on the decline. The cotton manufac- 
tures rival those of* Manchester in cheapness and elegance; 
and a pottery is likewjse carried on here, that emulates, in 
beauty and elegance, the Staffordshire ware. Printing types 
are well executed here, and the glass manufactory has been 
very successful. Here are also manufactures of coarse 
earthenware, hats, stockings, gloves, ropes, cordage, &c. 
Glasgow has the advantage of two canals, besides the Great 
Canal that joins the Clyde to the Forth. The Clyde, has been 
made navigable, for vessels dfawing 7 feet b inches water, as 
far as the bridge; but larger vessels stop to unload at Port- 
Glusgow, or at Greenock. It is 10 miles S. W. of Dum- 
barton, 43 W. by S. of Edinburgh, and 402 from IiOndon. 
Lat. 55. 52. N. Ion. 4. 18. \V. 

GLASS, s. [ gltvs , Sax.] an artificial substance, made by 
fusing or melting fixed salts, flint, and sand together, with 
a vehement fire, transparent to the sight, ductile when hot, 
but not malleable. A glass vessel of any kind, particularly a 
cup with a foot, to drink of out ; hence, figuratively, it is used 
for that quantity of liquor which such a vessel contains, as, 
a glass of wine. A glass, to view one’s face in, called a 
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looking-glass ; a perspective-glass, or telescope, to view distant 
objects with ; a glass made use of for measuring time, by 
means of sand, which runs through a small aperture, and 
called an hour-glass ; an instrument for shewing the weight, 
&c- of the air, called a weather-glass. 

GLA'SSBLOWER, s. one whose business is to fashion glass 
by means of a blow-pipe. 

G LA # SS FURNACE, s. a furnace in which glass is made. 
GLA'SSGAZING, a. finical; looking often in a mirror. 
GLA'SSGRINDER, a*, one whose trade is to grind and 
polish glasses. 

GLASSHOUSE, s. a house where glass is manufactured. 
GLASS METAL, s. glass in fusion. 

GLA'SSWORK, s. manufacture in glass. 

GLA'SSWORT, s. a plant, with spreading, jointed, herbace- 
ous steins and flowers, without blossoms, in the clefts of the 
joints ; also called saltwort and marsh-samphire. 

GLASSY, a. resembling glass in smoothness, lustre, or 
brightness ; vitreous ; made of glass. 

ULA'STONIWRY, a pretty, large, and well-built town 
of Somersetshire, principally consisting of two streets, in 
both of which are many houses, either entirely built, or 
patched up, with stones from its abbey, formerly the most 
magnificent in the world, the domains and revenue of which 
were immense. It was anciently called Avnlonia, or the Isle 
of Avalon, into which no person whatever, not even a bishop 
or prince, was allowed to enter, without leave from tin. 1 
abbot, to whom this power was granted by Canute the Dane. 
There were 01 abbots, who sat among the barons in parlia- 
ment, and governed it successively for near 000 years. 
Richard Withing, the last abbot, was hanged on the top of the 
T or, a high hill in the neighbourhood, for refusing to surren- 
der his abbey to Henry V 111. and to acknowledge bis supre- 
macy. Extensive ruins of this immense range of buildings 
are still remaining; and the curious structure, called the 
Abbot’s Kitchen, is yet entire, as aho some fragments of the 
church, and St. Joseph’s chapel. The walls that remain are 
overgrown with ivy ; and the aspect of the whole is at once 
melancholy and venerable. The principal manufacture here 
is stockings. Nearly adjoining, on a high steep hill, is placed 
St.. Michael’s tower, the Tor above mentioned, which is an 
object of admiration to travellers, and serves as a mark to 
seamen in the Bristol Channel. Glastonbury is situated in a 
low marshy country, nearly encompassed with rivers, (i miles 
S. W. of Wells, and 124 W. by S. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. H. Hunt, esq. is lord of the manor. 

GLASTONBURY THORN, s. a species of medlar, which 
produces some bunches of flowers about Christmas, and blos- 
soms again in the spring. The monks of Glastonbury had 
many superstitious stories relative to this thorn. 

GLAUCO'MA, s. [a/Xawcw/ia, Gr.J in Medicine, a disorder 
of the eye. 

GLAVE, s. [ glaive , Fr.] a broad sword ; a lance. 

To GLAZE, v . a. to furnish windows with glass; to cover 
with a substance resembling glass, like that with which potters 
cover their earthenware, porcelain, &c. To cover or overlay 
with something shining. 

GLAZIER, s. one whose trade is to make glass windows. 

GLEAD, GLEDE, or GLADE, s.anamc used in the northern 
y>arts of the kingdom for the kite. 

GLEAM, s. a sudden and transient shoot or ray of splend- 
our; lustre; brightness. 

To GLEAM, v . n. to shine with sudden and transient flashes; 
to shine. 

GLE'AMY, a. flashing; darting sudden and transient flashes 
of light. 

To GLEAN, v. n. [glancr , Fr.] to collect what is scattered 


by those who gather in a harvest; to gather any thing thinly 
scattered ; to collect from different authors. 

GLEAN, s . a collection made by slow degrees and labon- 
ous application. 

GLE'ANER, s. one who gathers after the reapers; one 
gathers any thing slowly and laboriously. 

G LE ANING, s. the act of gleaning, or things gleaned. 
GLEBE, s. \glebn 9 Lat.]aclod; turf; soil; land. lnNatu- 
ral History, a clod or piece of stone or earth, frequently con- 
taining some metal or mineral. In Law, church-land. 

GLK'BOUS, or GLE'BY, a. abounding in clods; turfv. 
Figuratively, fertile, or fruitful. 

GLEDE, s. See Gi.ade. 

GLEE, s. [f/ligge. Sax.] joy and mirth; a song in puits. 
GLKED, s. [from glodnn* to glow Sax.] a hot glowing coal : 
a provincial and obsolete word. 

GLEEFUL, a. full of joy ; gay, merry. Not used. 

GLEEK, s. [yliygc, Sax.| music, or a musician; a joke. 

To GLEEK, v. a. [from g lignum , Sax.] to sneer ; to mimic ; 
to gibe; to droll upon. To idle time away. 

To GLEEN, v. w. [perhaps a corruption of gleam] to shine 
with heat or polish. 

GLEE'SOME, a. joyous; merry; full of mirth. 

GLEET, s. the dripping of a humour from any wound. 

To GLEET, v. n. to drop or ooze with a thin humour. 
GLEE'TY, a. thin, and snnious, applied to humours. 

GLEN, s. [glean, Erse] a valley ; a dale. 

VLVNCOE, Vale of in Argyllshire, noted for the military 
execution of its unsuspecting inhabitants, by a party ot English 
soldiers, in 1691, in consequence of ail order signed by king 
William, in council, and contrary to the faith of a royal pro- 
clamation. Many of the male inhabitants had been in arms lor 
the abdicated king James II. 

G LEW, s. Sec Gl u k. 

GLIB, a. [glitl, Sax.] smooth; slippery; formed so as to 
he easily moved. Voluble, applied to speech. Synon. An 
eel is so slippery as to he diflicult to hold. Wet weather, suc- 
ceeded by a frost, makes the way slippery. Oiling the fly ot 
a jack makes it run ghb. 

GLI BLY, ad. smoothly; without any obstacle. 

GLI'BNESS, s. smoothness; slipperiness. Volubility or 
easiness of motion, applied to the tongue*. 

To GLl’DE, v. w. \glulan, Sax.] to flow or pass gently, 
smoothly, and silently; to move smoothly and swiftly. 

GLIDE, s. a lapse ; a sliding motion. 

GLI DER, s. one that glides. In the North, a snare. 
GLIKE, s. [//%, Sax.] a sneer, or scoff. Not in use. 

To GLl'MMER, i\ n. [glimmer* Dan.] to shine faintly; to 
afford a faint light; to be perceived imperfectly. 

GLl'MMER, s. a faint splendour, or dim light; a fossil, 
lodged in sparry and stony bodies, so called from its shining. 

G 1AM M EKING, an imperfect view. A faint resemblance; 
a trace. 

GLIMPSE, s. [from glimmen , Belg.] a weak, faint light; a 
sudden, or quick flashing light. A transient lustre; a short 
and transitory view. A short fleeting enjoyment. A faint re- 
semblance or likeness. 

To GLI'STEN, or GLI STER, v. n.[glit'an , Teut.l to shine 
with lustre or splendour ; to sparkle ; to be bright. 

GLI STER, s. See Clyster, the proper spelling. 

To GLITTER, v. n. [glitiman, Sax.] to shine with lustre; 
to gleam; to appear pompous, specious, or strinin^. 
GLITTER, s. lustre; splendour; showy brightness. 
GLITTERING, par t. shining; sparkling; splendid. 
GLITTERINGLY, ad. with a sparkling lustre. 

To GLOAR, v. a. [glocrcn, Belg.] to squint ; to look askew. 
In Scotland, to stare. 

5R 
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To GLOAT, v. n. [perl laps a corruption of gloar] to look 
sideways, or cast a stolen glance at a person. 

GLO'BATED, a. [glabatus, Lat.] formed in the shape of a 
globe ; spherical ; spheroidical. 

GLOBE, s. [globus, Lat.] a round body, having every part of 
its surface equally distant from the centre ; the earth ; a sphere 
on which the various regions of the earth, seas, Ac. are geo- 
graphically depicted. 

GLOBE-FISH, s. a kind of orbicular fish. 

GLO'BEFLOYYKH, s. a kind of mountain crowfoot. 
GLOBOSE, GLO'BOLS, GLO BULAR, or GLO'BULOUS, 
[globosus, Lat.J round or spherical. 

GLOBO SITY', s. \glolmifas, Lat.] roundness. 

GLOBlJLA'JtlA, v. [Lat.] a flosculous flower. 

GLOBULE, s. [globulus, Lat.] a small round particle of 
matter, applied to red partieh*s of the blood, Arc. 

To GLO' ME II ATE, v. n. [glome ro, Lat.] to gather several 
parts or bodies into a round body or sphere. 

GLOMERATION, s. [y lower ntio, Lat.J the act of forming 
several parts or bodies into a round ball or sphere; a body 
formed into a ball. 

GLO'MEROUS, a . [glomerosus, Lat.] gathered into a ball 
or sphere; as, a ball of thread. 

GLOOM, s. [ghmang, Sax.] an imperfec t, faint, nr obscure 
light; dismalness, cloudiness. Figuratively, sullenncss. 

To GLOOM, t\ n. to shine obscurely; lobe darkish, like 
a twilight. Figuratively, to be melancholy or sullen. 

GLOO'MILY, ad. dimly; obscurely, without perfect light ; 
dismally. Figuratively, sullenly, not cheerfully. 

GLOO'MINESS, s. want of iight; duskiness; dismalncss. 
Figuratively, sullenness ; sadness, or melancholy. 

GLOO'MY, ft. obscure; imperfectly liglitcncd; dark or 
blackish. Figuratively, sullen ; melancholy; sad. 

GLORIED, a. illustrious; honourable. Obsolete. 

GLORIFICATION, s. [ glorification , Fr.] the act of going 
glory, attributing honour, and rendering praise. 

To GLO RIFY, v. a. | glorifico, Lat.] to procure honour or 
]>raisc to a person or thing ; to render honour or praise in wor- 
ship ; to extol, honour, or praise ; to exalt to a state of 
splendour, dignity, glory, or beatitude. 

GLORIOUS, a. \g/oriosus, I /at.] in its primary some, 
haughty; proud; ostentations; or boasting in any advantage. 
Figuratively, adorned with glory; exalted to a state of splen- 
dour and dignity ; noble ; illustrious. 

GLO'RIOUSLY, ad. illustriously ; nobly. 

GLORY, (used by the ancient poets as a word of one 
syllable, and pronounced glorr) s. [gloria, Lat.] praise or hon- 
our attributed in adoration or worship, hi Scripture, a state 
of ineffable splendour and felicity, prepared for the righteous 
in heaven. Honour; praise; fame; renown. A state of 
splendour, dignity, and magnificence. Lustre or brightness. 

A circle of rays which surrounds the heads of saints in pictures. 
Pride; arrogance; boastfulness. Synox. Glory expresses 
something more singular than honour : the one makes us un- 
dertake voluntarily the most difficult things; the other leads 
us willingly to the execution of the most rigorous evictions. 
An indifference to glory may pass unnoticed, but not with re- 
spect to honour • 

To GLORY, v. n. [ glorior , I.at.] to boast in; to be proud 
of, used with in. 

To CLOSE, v. a. to flatter. See To Gi.ozf. 

GLOSS, s. [glosc , Fr.] a comment or explanation of the 
sense of an author ; a scholium. Figuratively, a false inter- 
pretation, or specious explanation of the words of an author, 
in order to serve a particular purpose. A superficial lustre or 
brightness, as on the surface of silk, Ac. 


To GLOSS, v. n. [gloser, Fr.] to comment, or make re- 
marks on the sense of an author ; to make a sly remark, or 
give a broad hint ; to palliate or make a thing appear right by 
some specious reasoning or interpretation. To make the sur- 
face of a thing shine; to embellish with a superficial show, 
used with over. 

GLO'SSARY, s. [glossarium, Lat.] a dictionary explaining 
obscure and obsolete words. 

GLOSSATOR, or GLO'SSER,s. a commentator or scholiast. 
A polisher. 

GLOSSINESS, s. the shining lustre appearing on the sur- 
face of silk, or any polished bodies. 

GLOSSO'GRAPER, glos-sog-gra-fer, s. [from y\&<n m and 
ypeb/iw, Gr.) a scholiast ; a commentator. 

G LOSSO'G 11 A P 1 1 Y , a. [from yXuiiraa and y ptu/no, Gr.] the 
writing commentaries ; the expounding hard and difficult words 
and terms. 

GLOSSY, a. shining; smoothly polished ; specious. 

GLOTTIS, s. [Lat.] the mouth or aperture of the larynx, 
ihrough which the air ascends and descends in respiring, serv- 
ing for the formation of the voice, and giving that wonderful 
variety of notes of which the voice is capable in speaking and 
singing. 

GLO UCESTER, a city and the capital of Gloucestershire, 
v itli a market on Wednesday, and fairs pn April />, July 5, 
September 23, and November *8, the latter chiefly for fat hogs. 

Il is well built, and contains five parish churches, besides its 
ancient and magnificent cathedral, fixe hospitals, two fiee- 
scliools, and a county gaol. Its four principal streets are. 
greatly admin d for tin* regularity of their junction in the centre 
of the town; besides which there are several smaller streets, 
all well paved. Here is a good stone bridge over the Severn, 
and the lowest down that river, with a quay, wharf, and cus- 
tom-house. SJiips can come up the Severn to the bridge, 
but on account of the circuitous and difficult navigation, a 
canal lias been made to Berkeley, at the head of which is :t 
bason tit for the reception of 100 vessels. In the suburbs is 
a saline spring, with u handsome pump-room, elegant gardens, 
and lodging-houses. Gloucester, which sends two members 
to parliament, has a flourishing manufacture of pins, and is 
seated on the E. side of the Severn, where, by its two streams, 
it forms the Isle of Alucy, 34 miles N. E. by N. of Bristol, and 
101 W. by N. of London. Inhabitants 11,933. 

GLO UCESTERSHIRE , a county of England, bounded 
on the \V. by Monmouthshire and Herefordshire; on the N. 
by Worcestershire; on the E. by Warwickshire and Oxford- 
shire; and oil the S. by Wiltshire and Somersetshire. It ex- 
tends from N. E. to S. YV. more than 60 miles, but is not more 
than 26 in breadth. It is divided into 28 hundreds, which 
contain two cities, 2. r > market-towns, 3,38 parishes, 1229 vil- 
lages, and 386,904 inhabitants. Hus county elects four 
knights of the shire. The soil varies in different parts, but 
the air is healthy throughout ; sharp on the E. or holy part, 
which contains the Cotcswold Hills, but. mild in the rich Vale 
of Severn, which occupies the centre. The YV. part, which is 
the smallest district, is varied by bill and dale, and chiefly oc- 
cupied by tlic Forest of Dean, w hich was once full of oak 
trees, but the iron works have consumed a great part of 
them. The staple commodities are cheese, cider, perrv, 
bacon, grain, and fisli, besides its manufactures of woollen 
cloths, hats, leather, paper, bar-iron, edge tools, nails 
brass, Are. Its rivers are the Severn, the Warwickshire 
or Upper Avon, the Lower Avon, the Wye, Thames’, Coin, 
Lech, YVindrush, Evenlode, Churn, Ltdcn, Swiliate, Caron, 
and Stour. 

GLOVE, s. [glofe, Sax.] a covering for the hands. 
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To GIX)VE, «. a. to cover as with a glove. 

GLO'VElt, s. one who makes or sells gloves. 

To GLOUT, t>. n. to pout; to look sullen, or discover dis- 
like and discontent in the countenance. A low word. 

To GLOW, v. n. [glaiuan, Sax.] to be heated so as to shim: 
without flame; to burn with vehement heat; to present or 
exhibit a strong bright colour. To feel a heat in any part of 
the body. To feel a warmth of passion, or heat arising from 
eagerness or ardour of the mind. 

GLOW, s. shining heat. Vehemence or ardour of passion. 
Brightness or ruddiness of colour. 

GLOW-WORM, s. a small creeping insect, or worm, which 
appears luminous, or like aflame, in the dark. 

To GLOZE, v. n. [ tjlcsan , Sax.] to make use of soothing 
and flattering words in order to persuade, coax, or wheedle a 
person. To comment or interpret; but in this sense it should 
be gloss. 

GLOZE, s . flattery; soothing words; insinuations. 

GLUE, s. .[gluten, Lat.] a viscid, tenacious matter, used as 
a cement to join divers things together. The common glue is 
made of the skins or hides of beasts ; fish glue is made of the 
mucilaginous parts of a large fish, found chiefly in the Russian 
ccas, and is what we call isinglass . 

To GLUE, v . a . [ gluer , Fr.] to join together with a viscous 
substance or cement; to hold together. Figuratively, to join, 
or make a thing join; to unite with glue. 

GLU'EBOILER, s. one whose trade is to make glue. 

GLIJ'ER, s. one who cements as with glue. 

GLUM, a. [a low cant word, corrupted from gloom] sullen ; 
melancholy ; dull ; affectedly and obstinately grave. 

To GLUT, r. a. [aiglou/ir, Fr.] to swallow with little chew- 
ing; to devour; to cloy; to fill too full; to sate, or disgust. 
To least or delight to satiety. To bring in large quantities ; 
to overfill, or load. To saturate ; to supply with as much as it 
can dissolve, &c. 

GLUT, s. that which is gorged or swallowed in a ravenous 
manner. More than enough. Any thing which fills or stops 
up a passage by its excessive quantity. 

GLUTINOUS, a. \glutineux, Fr 1 viscous; tenacious. 

GLU'TJNOUSNESS, s. the quality of being viscid. 

GLU TTON, s. [gtoulon, Fr.] one who indulges himself too 
much in eating ; one who oats to excess. Figuratively, one 
eager of any thing to excess. A species of bear. 

To GLUTTONIZE, v . n. to eat to excess; to be luxurious, 
voracious, or greedy. 

GLUTTONOUS, a . given to excess in eating. 

GLUTTONOUSLY, ad. after the manner of a glutton, or one 
that eats to excess ; voracious ; greedy. 

GLUTTONY, s [glontormie, Fr.] excess in eating. 

GLUT, a. sticky; viscous; tenacious. 

GLYN, s . [Irish and Erse] a valley, or hollow between two 
mountains ; a glen, or dale. 

To GNAR, or GNAltL, nar, or narl, v. n . [ gnyrran , Sax.] 
to growl, murmur, snarl, or grind the teeth. 

GNA'RLED, a. knotty. 

To GNASH, nasli, v. n. f knaschvn, Belg.] to strike or clash 
together, applied to the teeth, either on account of rage, or 
from a sensation of excessive cold or agony. 

GNAT, nat, s. [gnat, Sax.] a small winged insect, or fly, 
of which there are, according to Derham, at least 40 distinct 
species. In this vermicular state, it is a red maggot, and 
has a mouth and other parts accommodated to food.; in its 
aurclia state, it has no such parts, because it subsists with* 
out food; but in its mature (gnat) state, its mouth is furnished 
with a curious well-made spear, to suck out the blood of other 
animals Any thing proverbially small. 

GNA'TFLOWER, s. a plant; the same as the bee-flower. 


GNA'TSNAPPER, s. a bird so called because he lives bv 
catching gnats. 

To GNAW, naw, v . a. [ynayan, Sax.] to bite and tear oif 
by means of the teeth; to eat or chew by degrees ; to bite in 
agony and rage. To fret, waste, or corrode. 

GN/VWER, s. one who tears to pieces with the teeth. 

GNOMES, noines, s. certain invisible people, who, accord- 
ing to the Cabalists, inhabit the inner parts of the earth, a ml 
are supposed to be small in stature, and the guardian* of 
quarries, mines, &c. Brief reflections; apophthegms. 

GNOMON, no-moti, s. [yvw^nov, Gr.] the hand, index, or 
pin, of a sun-dial. 

GNOMO'NIGS, s. [yviofiovucrj, Gr.] dialing; ora science 
which tenches to find the just proportions of shadows for the 
construction of ail sorts of sun-dials. 

G NO'STICS, nos-tiks, s. [oi yyonrrtKoi, Gr.] in Church His- 
tory, a name which almost all the ancient heretics affected to 
take, to express that new knowledge and extraordinary light 
to which they made pretensions : the word Gnostic signifies a 
learned and enlightened person. 

To GO, r. a. [pret. 1 went , / hare gone, part, gone; gan , 
Sax.] to move step by step; to walk, to move slowly, op- 
posed to running. To proceed from one to another. To 
depart from a place. To move, or pass in any manner, ot- 
to any end. To intend, or be near undertaking a thing. 
To march in a hostile or warlike manner. To change state 
or opinion for better or worse. To have recourse to. To 
tend towards death or ruin. “ lie is far gone.'* To tend to 
any act. To be in a state of compact or partnership. “ Go 
your halves.” To he regulated by any method. To be 
pregnant. “ Gone with young.” To reach or be extended 
to any degree. “ No mail’s knowledge can go beyond his 
experience.” To contribute; to conduce; to concur; to 
fallout, or terminate; to proceed in train or consequence; 
to succeed. To go about., to attempt, to endeavour. To go 
aside , to err, to deviate from the right. To go between, to 
interpose. To go by, to pass unnoticed. To find, or get in 
the conclusion; to observe as a rule. To go down, to bo 
swallowed ; to be received. To go in and out, to do the busi- 
ness of life; to be at liberty. To go off, to die; to depart from 
a post. To go on, to proceed. To go through, to execute or 
perforin thoroughly; to suffer, or undergo. To go over, to pe- 
ruse, or read through ; to revolt. To go after , to pursue. To 
let go, to given person his liberty. Togo for, tq pass, to be re- 
ceived for. To move, or be in a state of motion, applied to ma- 
chines, &c. To go out, to be extinguished, applied to flame or fire. 
To go against the grain, is a proverbial expression, to express 
something extremely repugnant, disagreeable, or disgustful. 

GO TO, inter j. conic, come, take the right course. An ex- 
hortation to prepare ; also used scornfully. 

GOA, a large well-built city, on t lie W. coast of Hin- 
doostan, capital of the Portuguese settlements in India, and 
the seat of a viceroy. It contains about ‘20,000 inhabitants, 
of whom the native Portuguese amount to a very small num- 
ber; and stands on the N. side of an island of the same 
name, about 24 miles in circumference, separated from the 
continent by a fine river called Mandova, capable of receiving 
ships of the greatest burden, which lie within a mile of the 
town. It has been in the bands of the Portuguese since the 
year 1510, when it was taken by general Albuquerque. Lat. 
15.30. N. Ion. 73. 42. E. 

GOAD, s . [gad, Sax.] a stick or pole armed with a sharp 
point at the end, with which oxen, &c. are driven forward. 

To GOAD, v. a. to prick or drive with a goad. Figura- 
tively, to incite, stimulate, or drive forward. 

GOAL, gole, s. [from gaule , Fr.] a long pole set up to 
determine the bounds of a race ; a post set up to which race- 
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horses arc run; a starting post. Figuratively, the design, final 
purpose, or end, ut'uuy measure or undertaking. 

GOAR, ox GORE, s, [ goror , Brit.] an edging sewed on cloth 
to strengthen it. The warm blood of any creature, from gor, 
Brit. See Goae. 

GOAT, s, [ (jnt , Sax.] an horned animal, with coarse shag 
hair, remarkable for lasciviousness, and a rank smell when 
old. 

GO'ATBEARD, s. a poisonous plant, with compound 
flowers, called by the country people, Job n-go-to-bcd-at-Noon , 
on account of its shutting its flowers at noon. 

GO'ATCHAFER, s. a kind of beetle. 

GO'ATIIERl), s. [yat ami hyrd, Sax.] one who keeps or 
tends goats. 

GO ATISH, a. resembling a gout in any quality, as rankness 
of smell or lust. 

GO'ATMILKKR, s. a kind of owl which sucks goats. 

GOB, ,s\ [yobr, Fr.] a small quantity, generally applied to 
something vieous or flabby. A low word. 

GO'BBET, s. [yoke, Fr.] a mouthful ; as much as can be 
swallowed at once; a morsel; a small quantity. 

To GO'BBET, v. a . to swallow at a mouthful. 

To GO BBLE, t\ a. [yober, old Fr.] to swallow hastily, or in 
a ravenous maimer, attended with noise. 

GO'BBLER, s, one who devours in a ravenous manner, 
without chewing ; a greedy cater. 

GO'BKLINS, s, a species of French tapestry, so called from 
the name of a celebrated French dyer. 

GO'- BETWEEN, s. a mediator; or one who carries on a 
design by being sent backwards and forwards with messages 
by the two parties. Generally, in an ill sense. 

GO'BLET, s. [ yobcht , Fr.] a bowl or cup that holds a large 
draught. 

GO BLIN, s. f yohftn, Fr.] an evil or walking spirit; an elf, 
or fairy ; a frightful fautom. 

GO' -BY, s. delusion, artifice, or stratagem. 

GO'-CART, S' a machine going upon casters, in which chil- 
dren are inclosed to teach them to walk. 

GOl), &*. [Cod, Sax. | the self-existent, infinitely perfect, and 
infinitely good Being, who created and preserves all things 
that have existence; the object of adoration and worship; any 
person or thing which is too much the object of a person’s 
thoughts and labours ; an idol, or false god. 

To GOD, V, u. to deify, or worship as a god. Figuratively, 
to confer the greatest honours that can he imagined. 

G 0 DALMING, a town of Surrey, noted for its liquorice, 
excellent carrots, and peat that burns as well as pit-coal. 
It has manufactures of stockings, mixed kerseys, and blue 
ones, that are not to be matched for colour. The surround- 
ing country is agreeably diversified with hills and gentle up- 
lands. It is scaled on several streams of the river Wcv, which 
abounds with good fish, especially pike, 4 miles S. W. of 
Guildford, and .14 S. W. of London, on the road to Ports- 
mouth. Market on Wednesday. Population 4 15B. 

GO DCHILD, s\ ail infant or person for whom one is a 
sponsor in baptism. 

GO DDAUGHTER, s. a female for whom a person is 
sponsor in baptism. 

GODDESS, j. a female deity or divinity. 

GO DFATHER, s. [god fader, Sax.] a man that is sponsor 
for a person at baptism. 

GO DHEAD, S' the state, condition, or nature of a god. 
Figuratively, a deity. 

GO DLESS, a. without sense of deity; atheistic; irreligi- 
ous; impious; wicked. 

GO DLIKE, a. divine; resembling God; superlatively ex- 
cellent. 


GO'DLING, s. a divinity of small stature or dignity. 

GO'DLINESS, s. duty or piety towards Gud ; a general ob- 
servation of all the duties towards God. 

GO'DLY, a. having a proper sense of our duty and obliga- 
tions to God. Figuratively, pious, righteous, or religious. 

GO'DLY, ad. in a pious and religious manner. 

GO' DMA X CHESTER, a corporate town of Huntingdon- 
shire, parted from the town of Huntingdon by the river Ouse, 
but united to it by a bridge and short causeway, which form 
a part of the post road. It is inhabited by yeomen and 
farmers, and who formerly received the kings passing that 
way, with a display of their instruments of agriculture. 
James 1. when on his road from Scotland to London, was so 
pleased with the novel sight of nine score ploughs, drawn by as 
many teams of horses, with which the people went out to 
meet him, that he granted them a charter. Hen* is a school, 
called Queen Elizabeth’s free grammar school. It is 50 miles 
N. by W. of London. Population 2 1 4(J. 

GODMOTHER, s. a female sponsor in baptism. 

GO DO 1 LP1IIN, a hill in Cornwall, famous for its tin 
mines ; it lies E. of Muuntsbay, and has the title of an 
earldom. 

GO'DSHIP, s. the office, rank, or character of a god. 

GO'DSON, s. one whom a person has been sponsor to in 
baptism. 

GO'DWARD, a, towards, or with respect, to God. 

GODWIN, or GOODWIN SANDS, famous sands ofl 
the coast of Kent, lying between the N. and S. Foreland. 
These sands occupy the place which was formerly a large tract 
of ground belonging to Godwin earl of Kent. The whole 
tract was drowned in the year 1100, leaving these sands, upon 
which many ships have been wrecked. 

GO'DWIT, s, a bird of particular delicacy. 

GO'DYELI), or GO'D YIELD, ad. [corrupted from God 
shield] a term of thanks, wherein a person wishes another the 
protection and providence of the Deity. Not in use. 

GOER, s. one that moves from one place to another; one 
that runs ; one that has a good pace, applied to a horse. Re- 
gular in its motions, applied to a watch or clock. 

ToGOTlGLE, r. a. f soclycyc, Sax.] to look asquint. 

GOGGLE-EYED, a. [soryleyen. Sax.] squint-eyed ; not 
looking straight, or looking with the balls of the eyes turned 
contrariwise ; staring ; having prominent eyes. 

GO'ING, S' the act of walking or moving from one place 
to another; departure; proceeding; series of conduct. 

GO'LA, g' in Architecture, the same with Cymatium. 

GOLCO'NDA, a country of Hindoostan, bounded on the 
N. by Bcrar, on the E. by the five Circars, on the S. by Mysore 
and the (’arnatic, and on the \V. by Dowlatabad and Visia- 
pour, subject to the Nizam of the Deccan. The great rains 
which fall in June, part of July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber, swell the rivers here to a dangerous degree of depth and 
rapidity, but render the land exceedingly fertile, especially in 
fruits. The inhabitants make white wine of their grapes, and 
have nearly two crops of rice and other grain. The diamond 
mines here are reckoned the most considerable in the world. 
Here arc also mines of salt and fine iron; and manufactures 
of curious oalicdes and chintzes, llydrabad is tlie capital, but 
the city and fortress of Golconda was formerly the resick nee 
of the kings of this country. 

GOLD, s. [Sax.] the heaviest, most dense, most simple, 
most ductile, most fixed, of all bodies ; injured by neither air 
nor fire, soluble only by sea-salt, and most easily amalgamated 
with silver : its colour is of a shining and radiant yellow, which 
differs according to its purity, or the parts it comes from. 
Figuratively, money, or any thing very valuable. “ A heart 
of gold” 
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GO'LDBEATER, s. one who hammers gold into thin 
leaves, to be used by gilders. Goldbeater's skin is the intes- 
linum rectum of an ox, well scoured and prepared, which 
is laid by goldbeaters between the leaves of the metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced so thin, as 
to be fit to apply to cuts or small fresh wounds. 

GO'LDBOIJND, a. encompassed with gold. 

GOLD COAST OF GUINEA, a maritime country of 
Africa, where the Europeans have numerous forts and set- 
tlements. It* reaches from the river Suera da Costa on the 
W. to the river Volta on the E. and includes several dis- 
tricts, in which are two or three towns or villages, scattered 
along the sea-shore. The whole Gold Coast is about 180 
miles in length. The negro merchants here are generally 
very rich, and trade with Europeans in gold. The domestic 
animals are bulls, cows, sheep, and goats ; the last of which 
are innumerable, and their Hesh is excellent ; but the beef 
and mutton are not good. The principal districts are Aneo- 
bar, Axem, Anta, Commenda, Fetu, Sabo, Adorn, Agouna, 
Acra, Acamboro, Lnbadde, Euiitiu, lucassan, Ningo, and 
Sabre; seven of which are dignified with the title of king- 
doms. 

GO'LDEN, a. made or consisting of gold ; gilt. Figura- 
tively, shining; bright; splendid; yellow, or of the colour 
of gold. The Golden number , in Chronology, shews in what 
year of the moon’s cycle any particular year is. Golden 
rule , in Arithmetic, called likewise the Rule of Three , is that 
by which a fourth number is sought, bearing the same pro- 
portion to the third as the second does to the first. 

GO'LDEN LY, ad. iu a pompous or splendid mariner. 

GO'LDEINCH, s. a singing bird, so named from his golden 
colour. 

GO'LDFINDER, s. one who finds gold. A term ludi- 
crously applied to one that empties jakes. 

GO'LDIIAMMER., s. a kind of bird; the yellow hammer. 

GO'LDINS, s. in Botany, the crysanthomiun. 

GO'LDNEY, s. a sort offish, otherwise called gilthead. 

GO'LDSIZE, s. a glue of golden colour, with which paint- 
ers form their letters, and gilders lay those parts of their works 
which axe to he covered with gold. 

GO'LDSMITH, s. [gold and smit, Sax.] a person who 
makes and sells goldeu wares. Formerly, a banker. 

GO'LDYLOCKS, s. a plant, the same with the sweet wood 
crowfoot ; a kind of fern. 

GOLF, s. a game of great antiquity, peculiar to the Scots. 
It is played with a club and ball. 

GOME, or COOM, s. the black grease of a cart-wheel. 

GO' MERSIIALL, a village iu Yorkshire, 8 miles S. W. 
from Leeds, containing about 0189 inhabitants, chiefly em- 
ployed in the woollen manufacture. 

GO'MPliOSIS, s. [y ufujibjtrig, Gr.] in Anatomy*, a species of 
articulation, whereby one bone is set into another, like a nail 
or peg ; a« the teeth, within the jaws. 

GO'NDOLA, s . [gondole, Fr.] a flat boat, very long and 
very narrow, used upon the canals at Venice. 

GONDOLI'ER, s. one who rows a gondola. 

GONE, gon, [preter. of go] advanced ; forward in progress ; 
lost; ruined, or undone. Gone by, past, applied to motion, 
time, or change of place. Lost ; departed ; consumed ; at an 
'end ; dead. 

GO'NFALON, or GO'NFANON, s. [gonfanon, Fr.] an 
ensign, or standard. 

GONORRHOE'A, gon-or-rhea, s. [yovoftftota, from y ovy and 
oiu>, Gr.] in Medicine, an involuntary dripping of the venereal 
humour. 

GOOD, a. [comparative better, superlative best ; god , Sax. 
goed, Belg.] having such perfections as are requisite, fit, and 


proper for the end. Wholesome; sound; salutary. Com- 
plete; full. Useful; valuable. Legal; con finned ; valid; 
established ; proved. Cheerful ; gay, not easily displeased, 
but inclined to acts of benevolence and kindness, joined 
with any words expressing the temper of the mind. Joined 
to breeding , elegant, decent, delicate; polite; consistent 
with the character of a gentleman. Virtuous, and endowed 
with all moral qualities or virtues. Kind, or benevolent. 
Skilful; ready; dexterous. Happy; prosperous. Consider- 
able; not small, though not very great. “A good while ago.” 
Real; serious. “ Good earnest.” Rich; of credit. “As good 
as,” has a kind of negiiive sense, implying, no better than. 
Companionable; sociable. “ A good fellow.” “ In good time,” 
not too fast. “ In good sooth,” really ; seriously. To snake 
good, to pci form what, is promised or expected ; to keep, main- 
tain, support, or supply. 

GOOD, s. is divided into physical and moral. Physical 
good is that which tends naturally to promote our happiness, 
benefit, advantage, or health ; to increase pleasure, diminish 
pain, or procure and continue the presence of any good, or the 
absence of any evil. Moral good , is that which is chosen 
agreeable to the laws of reason or God, and has a tendency 
to promote both our own happiness, and that of others. Fi- 
guratively, prosperity ; in earnest; not in jest. 

GOOD, ad. always joined with as ; thus, as good, implies 
well ; as well ; not ill ; not amiss; no worse. 

GOOD, interj. well ! right ! sometimes used ironically. 

GOOD-CONDITIONED, a. without any ill qualities. 
Lusty, or plump, applied to persons. 

GOOD-FHI'DAY, s. a solemn fast of the Christian church, 
in commemoration of the death of Christ, obsened on the 
Friday in passion week. 

GOODLA'CK, interj. O strange ! wonderful indeed! is it 
possible ! say you so ! 

GOOD LI NESS, s. beauty; grace; elegance. 

GOO'DLY, a. beautiful; graceful: applied to persons. 
Fine, or splendid, applied to things, and particularly to dre^s. 
Bulky ; swelling. Happy ; desirable. 

GOO'DMAN, s. a rustic term of compliment; gaffer. 

GOO'DNESS, s. the fitness of a thing to produce any par- 
ticular end ; perfection ; kindness, or benevolence. 

GOOD-NOW, interj. in good time ; or prithee. Somethin s 
used as a slight exclamation to express wonder. 

GOODS, s. the moveables or furniture of a house; wares 
sold in trade ; personal property. 

GOO'DWIFE, s. a mistress of a house, but below a gentle- 
woman. 

GOO'DWILL, s. a friendly and benevolent disposition ; a 
consideration for coming into a shop or business. 

GOODY, s. [Johnson supposes it corrupted from good wife] 
a low term of civility used to females iu humble life. 

GOOSE, s. [plural geese; gas. Sax.] a large water-fowl* 
proverbially noted, and figuratively used, for foolishness. 

GOO'SECAP, s. a silly person. 

GOO'SEFOOT, a*. the wild orach. 

GOOSEBERRY, s. a well-known fruit and shrub. 

GOO'SEGUASS, s. a genus of plants, of which there arc 
ten sorts found in England. That called Givers is esteemed 
a good antiscorbutic. 

GO'RBKLLTED, a. lusty; fat; having a large, protuberant, 
and swelling belly. 

GO'ltBF.LLY, s. a large, protuberant, or big belly ; a term 
of reproach for a fat person. 

GORD, s. [gourd, Fr.] an instrument of gaming. 

GO'RDIAN, a. [from the gordian-knot] intricate. 

GO'RDIAN-KNOT, s. in Antiquity, a knot made with the 
traces of the chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, so very iu- 
5 S 
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tricate, that there was no finding where it began or ended. 
The oracle having declared, that he who could untie it should 
be master of all Asia, Alexander cut it asunder with his sword, 
and thus fulfilled or eluded the oracle. 

GO UK, s. [Sax. i/or, Brit.] blood effused from the body ; 
clotted or congealed blood. 

To CORK, v. a. to stab or pierce either with a weapon or 
the horns of an animal, so as to make a wound. 

GOREE\ an island on the W. coast of Africa, about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, subject to the English. It is reckoned of great im- 
portance on account of its proximity to Cape Vord, (lying 
nearly within cannon shot of the shore,) and its advantageous 
situation for trade. Lat. 14. 40. N. Ion. 17. 25. W. 

GORGE, s. [gorge, Fr.] the throat or swallow; that which 
is gorged or swallowed ; a meal ; a feast. In Architecture, a 
sort of concave moulding. In Fortification, the entrance of a 
bastion, ravelin, or other outwork. 

To GORGE, v. a. [yoryer, Fr.] to fill up to the throat; to 
glut or satiate; to swallow. 

GO'KGED, a. in Heraldry, the bearing of a crown, coronet, 
ortho like, about the neck of a lion, swan, &c. Among Far- 
riers, it signifies the same as swelled; in which sense they say, 
the legs of a horse are gorged ; you must walk him out to dis- 
gorge his shoulder. 

GO'RGEOUS, a . [from g or gins, old Fr. according to Skin- 
ner) fine; splendid; glittering; showy; magnificent. 

GO'RGEOUSLY, ad. in a splendid, pompous, showy, or 
magnificent manner. 

GO'RGKOUSNESS, s. splendour; lustre; magnificence. 

GO RGET, s. the piece of armour that defends the throat; 
a small convex ornament worn by officers of infantry. 

GORGO'NIAN, a. [from Gorgon ] rigorous; terrific. 

GORGON'S, [yupycu, Gr.] in Mythology, the three daugh- 
ters of Phorrus, viz. Medusa, Stem*, and Enryale, with snakes 
for hairs, and with eyes so piercing, that whoever looked upon 
them were turned to stones. They were destroyed by Perseus. 
Tin; emblems of all sinful pleasures, which ensnare and de- 
stroy men at the first sight. Any thing horrid, or ugly. 

GO'RMAMI), v. | gourmand, Fr.] a person who eats greedily, 
and to excess; a glutton. 

To GO RMANDIZE, v. v. to cat with greediness, and to 
excess ; to devour ravenously, or voraciously. 

GORMANDIZE!!, x. one who eats greedily; a glutton. 

GORSE, s. [r/or.vr, Sax.) furze or whins ; a thick, prickly 
shrub, bearing yellow flowers. 

GOBY, a. covered with clotted or congealed blood; 
bloody; murderous. 

GO'SHAWK, s. \gos, a goose, and ha foe , a hawk, Sax.] a 
large kind of hawk, said to piey on wild geese. 

GOSLING, s. a young goose, not full grown. In Botany, 
a catkin on nut-trees and pines. 

GOS PEL, s. [yodes spef, Sax.] tbe history of the life and 
actions, death, resurrection, ascension, ami doctrine, of Jesus 
Christ. The word is Saxon, and of the same import with the 
Latin Emnyelium , or the Greek (vnyyiXuiv, viz. glad tidings 
or good news ; the history of our blessed Saviour being the best 
news ever published. This history is contained in the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who arc therefore called 
Evangelists. Figuratively, the Christian dispensation, and an 
infallible standard of truth. 

To GOS PEL, v. n. [yodspellinn, Sax.] to preach the gospel ; 
to instruct as a priest. 

GOSPELLER, $. [gods pc Here, Sax.] an evangelist or 
preacher. A name given by the Papists to tbe followers of 
W ickliffe, who first attempted a reformation from popery, be- 
cause they professed to follow and preach only the gospel. 


GOSPORT , a fortified and trading town in Hampshire, si- 
tuated in Alverstock parish, on the W. side of Portsmouth har- 
bour, (over which there is a ferry,) 73 miles S. W. of London, 
with a market on Saturday. It is mostly inhabited by sailors 
The population in 1831, was about 7480. The mouth of the 
harbour, is secured on this side by four forts, and a platform of 
above 20 guns, level with the water. Here are several docks 
for repairing merchant ships; and, in time of peace, packets sail 
every week to 1 Iavrc de Grace, and other parts of France. Here 
are several breweries, an extensive iron foundery, and a royal 
hospital, called llaslur hospital, for sick and wounded seamen. 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, s. [yossipitnn, low Lat.] the 
down of plants ; the long white cobwebs which arc perceived 
in the air in calm sunny weather. 

GOSSIP, s. [god and syp, Sax.] one who is a sponsor for a 
child at baptism. A tippling companion ; a tattler; a friend, 
or neighbour; idle talk. 

To GO SSIP, r. a . to chat ; to prate ; to spend time in fri- 
volous and insignificant discourse; to be a pot companion. 

GOT, the preterite and part. pass, of Gkt. 

GOTHENBURG, or Gothcborg , a fortified and commer- 
cial town of West Gothland, in Sweden, seated at the mouth 
of the River Gotlm, which forms an excellent harbour, about 
two furlongs wide, inclosed between two chains of rocks, and 
near its conflux with Moldal, 190 miles S. W. of Stockholm. 
It is the best, situated for foreign trade of any in the kingdom, 
as it lies without the sound; and from this port the ships of the 
the Swedish East-India company (established in 1731) take 
their departure. 'Hie inhabitants are computed at about 
22,000. A considerable herring fishery is carried on here. 
Lat. 57. 42. N. Ion. 11. 50. E. 

GOTHIC, n. in general whatever relates to the Goths, as 
gothic customs, gothic architecture ; also used for what is 
monstrous or disproportionate in matters of taste. 

GOTTINGEN , a city of Calenburg, Lower Saxony, subject 
to the king of Hanover. Here George II. founded an univer- 
sity, 1734, which has acquired a very distinguished reputation. 
The library, called the Bulowcan , which is increasing every year, 
is justly reckoned one of the most capital in Europe. Here is 
also a fine* observatory, a physic garden, an anatomical theatre, 
and a school for midwifery ; together with a Royal Society of Sci- 
ences, and a Royal German Society, all part of the university. 
Belonging to it is a large splendid church, with a peculiar pas- 
tor, and a stately structure of stone, the ground floor of which 
serves as a hall for public lectures. Lat. 51. 32 Ion. 9. 53. E. 

GOU'DHURST, a town in Kent, with a market on Wed- 
nesday, 44 miles E. by S. of London. Population 2758. 

To GO VERN, v. a . [youverncr, Fr.] to ruie over in the 
character of a magistrate, parent, or other superior. To 
regulate ; to direct. To manage or restrain, in Grammar, 
to require. “ Amo governs the accusative case.*’ 

GO VERNABLE, a. subject and obedient to command, rule, 
authority, or direction ; submissive ; manageable. 

GO VERNANCE, s. the act of exercising authority over 
others that are bound to obey ; government ; the management, 
control, or authority of a guardian. 

GO'VERNANT, s. [youvernante, Fr.] a woman who has the 
care of young ladies of quality ; a governess. 

GOVERN ESS, s. [gouvcrncssc, old Fr.] a female invested 
with authority to rule. A woman who has the care of instruct- 
ing or regulating the conduct of ladies ; the teacher, or mis- 
tress of a lady’s boarding-school; a tutoress. 

GOVERNMENT, s . [ gouvernement , Fr.] the form in which 
justice is administered in a nation ; an establishment of legal 
authority, or administration of public affairs ; regularity of be- 
haviour. Manageableness, obsequiousness. In Grammar 
influence with regard to construction. 
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GO'VERNOR, s. [ youverneur , Fr.] one who is invested 
with supreme authority ; one who governs with delegated tem- 
porary authority ; a tutor ; pilot ; regulator ; manager. 
GOUGE, s, [ gouge , Fr.J a chisel with a concave edge. 

GOURD, s. [gouhordc, Fr.] a fruit produced by a plant 
which creeps along the earth like the cucumber. 

GO'URDINESS, s , in Farriery, a swelling in a horse’s leg, 
so culled from its resembling a gourd. 

GOU'RNET, s . [c uvulus, I .at.] a fish. 

GOUT, s. [ goutte , Fr.] in Medicine, a painful kind of dis- 
ouso, principally affecting the joints, seated in their ligaments, 
the tendons of the muscles subservient to their motions, and 
the membranes surrounding the bones. A drop. 

GOUT, goo, s, [Fr.] a taste ; relish, or flavour. 

(iO'UTVVORT, *. a plant, called also ashweed. 

GOUTY, a, afflicted with the gout; relating to or having 
the gout; swollen; boggy. 

GONVN, s. [gonna, Ital.j a long loose upper garment 
worn by men as an undress; a woman’s upper garment ; the 
long loose habit worn by scholars and ecclesiastics. 

GO'WNMAN, or GO'WNSMAN, s. a student at an uni- 
versity ; or one whose proper habit is a gown. 

To GRA'BBLE, v, n. [perhaps corrupted from grapple] to 
gtopc; to search or feel greedily with the hands. Actively, 
to lie prostrate on the ground. 

GRACE, s. [ gratia , I .at.] favour or kindness. I 11 Divi- 
nity, a favourable influence of God on the human mind ; 
virtue, or the effect of the divine influence; pardon; a kind- 
ness; a privilege or favour conferred; elegant behaviour, 
or the air and appearance wherewith any thing is clone ; beauty, 
either natural or heightened by art; an embellishment, or- 
nament, flower, or perfection. A physical virtue or power. 
The title of a duke, formerly given to a king, implying 
goodness or clemency. A short prayer used at me ds, ex- 
pressive of gratitude or thanks to the Divine Providence for 
supplying our necessities. To be in a person’s good genets, 
is to be favoured or esteemed by him. Act of grace, an act 
of parliament for a general and free pardon, and for setting at 
liberty insolvent debtors. 

To GRACE, v, a. to adorn, beautify, decorate, embellish, 
dignify, set off, or recommend; to favour; to router an 
honour on a person; to dignify or raise by an act of 
favour. 

GRACED, a, beautiful ; graceful ; virtuous ; regular. 

GRA'CEFUL, a . elegant; with pleasing dignity or majesty, 

GRACEFULLY, ad, elegantly; with dignity. 

GRA'CEFULNESS, s. elegance and dignity of manner : 
dignity joined with beauty. 

GRACELESS, a. without elegance ; destitute of virtue, 
religious or moral ; wicked or impious ; abandoned. 

GRACES, s, among Canonists* the same with Provi- 
sions; which see. In the Heathen Mythology, three god- 
desses, daughters of .Jupiter, named Aglais, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne ; that is, shining, flourishing, and gay. They are 
sometimes represented dressed, but more frequently naked, 
to shew tli at whatever is truly graceful, needs not the aid of 
exterior ornaments. They presided over mutual kindness and 
acknowledgments ; bestowing liberality, eloquence, and wis- 
dom, together with a good grace, gaiety of disposition, and 
easiness of manners. 

GRA'CUVE, a. [ gracilis , Lat.] slender; small. 

G RAC I LENT, a, [gradient a s, Lat.] lean ; slender. 

GRACFLITY, s, [gracilitas, Lat.] slenderness; smallness; 
leanness. 

GRACIOUS, a, [gracicux, Fr.] merciful ; benevolent ; 
kind; virtuous, or good; acceptable; favourable; excellent; 
graceful, or becoming; pleasing; favoured. 


GRA'CIOUSLY, ad, with kind condescension ; in a pleasing 
and favourable manner, 

GRA'CIOUSNESS, s, kind condescension ; a pleasing 
manner ; mercifulness. 

GRADATION, $, [ gradation , Fr.] a regular progress or 
advance from one degree to another. Order; arrangement. 

GRADIENT, a, [ gradiens , Lat.] moving by steps. 

GRA'DUAL, a . [graducl, Fr.] proceeding or rising by 
degrees ; advancing step by step. 

GRADUAL, s, [ gradus , Lat.] a flight of steps. In the 
Roman church, a part of the mass sung between the epistles 
and gospels, also called Grail . 

GRADUA'LITY, s. a regular progression; advancing by 
degrees. 

GRA'DUALLY, ad. by degrees; in regular progression; 
by steps, advancing from a lower to a higher degree. 

To GRADUATE, v. a. [from gradus , Lat.] to dignify 
with a degree in an university ; to mark with degrees in 
measuring. To heighten or improve. 

GRA DUATE, s. a person who has taken a degree in an 
university. 

GRADUATION, s. [Fr.] regular progression by degrees ; 
the art of conferring academical degrees. 

GRAFF, or GRAFT, s. \greffe, Fr.] in Gardening, the 
shoot of a tree inserted in, and becoming one with another tree, 
nourished by its sap, but bearing its own fruit. 

To GRAFF, or GRAFT, v. a, [greffer, Fr.] to take a 
shoot from one tree, and insert it into another, so that both 
may unite closely, or become one tree; to insert into a place, 
or body, to which it did not originally belong. 

G RATTER, s. one who propagates fruit, by insetting t !i* ■ 
branch of one tree into that of another. 

( IRA'FTON, a town of Gloucestershire, on the booh is of 
Worcestershire, and on the side of Drcdou 11:11, wlnic, m 
Fob. I7til, a large tract, of land, nearly 1(> acres in extuii, 
slipped from the side of Bredon Hill, and rutin Iv eovned 
se\eral pasture grounds, and a considerable space of t!u: 
common field at the bottom of the lull. 

GRAIL, .s*. [ from grch, Fr.] small particl s of any kind. 

GRAIN, s. [ g raniun, Lat.j a simile seed of corn or other 
fruit. Figuratively, com. Any minute particle or small 
body. Grain of allotra .n-r, some small indulgence, which 
implies a remission of rig* air or severity. A weight used in 
IMivsie, twenty of which make one scruple ; but in troy weight, 
twenty-four make a pennyweight. The direction in which 
the fibres of wood, leather, cvc. grow. In Dying, a method 
of communicating colours, so as to make them more lasting- 
than in the common way. The form of the surface, with re- 
gard to smoothness, roughness, or the si/e of the constituent, 
fibres or particles of a body. Figuratively, temper; dispo- 
sition ; humour or inclination. 

GRATIS ED, a. rough; appearing less smooth; weather 
beaten ; dyed in grain. 

GRAINS, s. [without a singular] the husks of malt of 
which beer has been made. Grains of paradise, an Indian spice. 

GRATNY, a. full of corn or seeds. 

GRAME'RCY, intfrj. [contracted from grant me mercy] an 
obsolete expression of surprise. 

GRAMI NEOUS, a, [Lat.] grassy. Gramineous plants are 
such as have a long leaf without a footstalk. 

GRAMINIVOROUS, a. [from gramcn a.id vvru, Lat.] 
eating or living upon grass. 

GRA'MMAK, s, [ grammaire , Fr.] the art which delivers 
the rules for speaking or writing in any language properly. 
Figuratively, an expression or construction agreeul h? to the 
rules of Grammar : a book which delivers rules for spcak'ug 
or writing a language with propriety. 
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GRAMMA' RIAN, ft. [grammarien, Fr.] one who is skil- 
ful in, or oik? who tenches the rules of, grammar. 

GRAMMATICAL, a. [grammaticus, Lat.] belonging to, 
or taught by, grammar. 

GRAMMATICALLY, ad. according to the rules of, gram- 
mar. 

G R A M M ATIC AST E R , s. [Lat] a mere verbal critic, or 
low grammarian ; a pedant. 

OR A' MPIA N-H ILLS, a chain of high-mountains in Scot- 
land, extending from east to west almost the whole 
breadth of the kingdom. They take their name from the 
Mons Gr ampins of Tacitus, a single hill, where Galgacus 
waited the approach of Agricnl.t, and where a battle was 
fought, which proved fatal to the Caledonians. They vary in 
height from MOO to 3/500 feet. 

GRA'MPLE, x. a kind of crab-fish. 

GRA'MROUND , a town in Cornwall, with a market 
on Saturday, ‘244 miles W. by S. of London, and seated on 
the , river Valle. Disfranchised ; population 686 ; and has 
a considerable manufacture of gloves. 

GRAMPUS, $. a large fish of the cetaceous kind; a species 
of whale. 

GRAN A DA, or Grenada , an island in the West Judies, 
about 20 miles in length from N. to S. and 10 wide in the 
centre, but gradually narrowing towards the extremities. 

A chain of mountains crosses it from N. to N. in the centre 
of which is a large lake. Near the coast the soil is fertile, 
producing indigo, sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and to- 
bacco. It is finely wooded, and trees of all sorts, both 
fruit and timber, except the cocoa tree, thrive better here 
than those of the same species in the neighbouring islands. 

It is watered with many rivers. The population is 801 whites, 
3786 free coloured, and about 24,000 slaves. There is 
also abundance of game ami river-fish. It is one of the 
Windward Caribbe.es, and is 30 leagues N. W. of Tobago. 
The principal harbours are Fort Louis, a very spacious one, 
on the VV. side of the island, and St. George. It belongs to 
the English. Lat. about 10. 12. N. Ion fit). 30. \V. 

GRA'NARY, s. [yninariutn, Lat. ] a store-house for 
threshed corn. 

OR A' NATE, or GARNET, s. [from granmn , Lat.] a pre- 
cious stone of a high red colour, so called from its resemblance 
to that of the kernel of the pomegranate. The Oriental is the 
best. 

GRAND, a. [grand is, Lat.] great ; illustrious; powerful; 
splendid; noble; sublime; lofty; stupendous. 

Oll.VNDAM, or CAM'NDAMF,, s. a term of consanguinity, 
denoting the father’s or mother's mother. Figuratively, an old 
withered or docrepid woman. 

GRA'NDCUILD, s. the son or daughter of a person’s son 
or daughter. 

GRANDDAUGHTER, *. the daughter of a son or 
daughter. 

GR ANDEE', s . [from grandis, Lat.] a person of rank, dig- 
nity, or power ; one of the nobility. 

GRANDEUR, s. [yrundeur, Fr.] splendour, pomp, or 
magnificence; greatness; elevation of sentiment. 

GRAN DEATH ER, s. the father of a father or mother. 

GRANDIF1C, a. [from grandis and facia , Lat.] making 
great. 

GRAN DINGUS, a. [from grando, Lat.] full of hail. 

GRANDITY, s. [from y ratidis, Lat.] ovation of thought; 
poinp, or magnificence of language. 

GRANDMOTHER, s. the father’s or mother’s mother. 

GIIA'NDSIRE, s. a grandfather. In Poetry, any an- 
cestor. 

GRA'NDSON, s. the son of a person’s son or daughter* 


GRANGE, s. [grange, Fr.]afarm; a ham, or threshing- 
floor ; a farm house ; a granary ; a lone house. 

GRANITE, s. [from grnnum, Lat.] a variegated stone or 
marble, composed of separate and very large concretions, 
rudely compacted together, of great hardness, giving fire 
when struck with steel, fermenting with acids, and im- 
perfectly calculable in a strong fire. 

GRANIVOROUS, a . [from yrannm and voro, Lat.] eat- 
ing or living upon grain. 

GRANNUM, s. [a corruption of grandamc] a grandmother. 

A low word. 

To GRANT, v. a . [from garanter, Fr.] to admit a thing not 
proved ; to allow or concede ; to bestow something which 
cannot he claimed as a right. 

GRANT, .v. the act of giving or bestowing a thing which 
cannot he claimed as a right ; the thing granted ; a concession. 
In Law, a conveyance in writing of such a tiling as cannot 
pass or he conveyed by word only, as rents,* &c. 

GRA'NTABLE, a. that may be given or yielded to another, 
though he has no claim to it. 

GRANTEE', s. in Law, the person receiving a grant. 

GRANTHAM, a neat populous town in Lincolnshire, 
noted for the steeple of its church, which terminates in a spire, 
near 300 feet high, and seems to lean on one side. Ileic is 
a good frco-school. Grantham has many good inns. The 
population is 10,780, and it elects two representatives. It is 
situated on the river William, 24 miles S. W. of Boston, 
and 110 N. of London. Market on Saturday. 

GRANTOR, s. a person who yields or grants. 

GRA'NULAIIY, a. small and compact, resembling a grain 
or seed. 

To GRA'NULATE, v. n. [granulcr, Fr.] to be formed into 
small particles or grains. Actively, to break into small masses 
or grains. 

G RAN U LAT10N, s. [granulation, Fr.]the aetof forming into 
small masses resembling grains. In Botany, the small berries 
which join together and compose a large one, as the blackberry. 

GRANULE, s. [from granum, Lat.] a small compact par- 
ticle, resembling a seed or grain of corn. 

GRA'NULOUS, a. full of little grains. 

GRAPE, s. [grappe, Fr.] a single berry of the vine, which 
grows in clusters, the juice of which is wine. 

GRAPESHOT, s. in Artillery, a combination of small shot, 
put into a thick canvass bag, and corded strongly together, 
so as to form a kind of cylinder, whose diameter is equal to 
that of the ball adapted to the cannon. 

GRAPHICAL, a. [ypcifuroc, Gr.] appearing as if written, 
well formed, described, or delineated. 

GRAPHICALLY, ad. well described; described minutely, 
or in a picturesque manner. 

GRA PNEL, s. [grapirt, Fr.] a small anchor belonging to 
a little vessel ; a grappling iron used in a sea-fight to fasten 
ships together. 

To GRA'PPLE, w. [ grabbelin , Belg.] to lay fast hold 
on a person ; to combat or engage in close fight. Actively, 
to fasten, unite or join inseparably. 

GRAPPLE, s. a close combat ; an iron instrument, used 
to fasten one ship to another. 

ORA'SIER, s. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v. a. [ grasparc , Ital.] to hold in the hand with 
the fingers shut; to seize, or catch at; to struggle, strive, or 
grapple. To gripe ; to c?ncroach ; to be insatiable in one’s 
pursuit after riches. 

GRASP, s. the gripe or seizure of the hand : the act of 
holding a thing in the hand with the fingers, shut or doubled 
over it ; possession or hold ; power of seizing. 

GRASPER, s . one who seizes, grasps, or catches at. 
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GRASS, s. [flrvrs, Sax.] the common herbage of the fields, 
on which cattle feed, of which there are several species ; a 
herh with long narrow leaves. 

GRASS of Parnassus, called Parnassia, from mount 
Parnassus, where it was supposed to grow ; and because 
the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grass, though 
the plant has no resemblance to the grass kind. The struc- 
ture of its five honey-cups is remarkable; each being a 
concave heart-shaped substance, furnished with 1 3 little shafts, 
or pillars, set along the edge, and each pillar terminated by a 
little globe. 

To GRASS, r. n. to produce grass. 

GRA'SSIIOPPER, s, a small insect found among the 
summer grass, so named from its hopping, for which it is re- 
markably formed. 

GRA'SSINESS, s. the state of abounding in grass. 

G RA'SS-PLOT, s. a small level piece of giound in a 
garden, &r. covered with grass. 

GRA'SSPOLY, s . a genus of plants, the same with the 
ly thrum of Liiimviis. There are two British species. 

GRA'SSY, »?. covered with or abounding in, grass. 

GR A'SSWR A(’K, s. a species of sea- weed. 

GRATE, s. [ crates , I. at.] a partition made with iron bars, 
or wires crossing each other, placed at the windows or other 
apertures of prisons, cloisters, or tradesmen's shops; a range of 
bars, fixed in kitclu ns, within which tires are made; an uten- 
sil for burning pit-coals in a room. 

To GRATE, v. a. [gra/tfr, Er.] to rub or wear off the par- 
ticles from any thing by rubbing it ; to oilend by any thing 
harsh or vexatious ; to offend the ear by a bars’ll and disa- 
greeable sound ; to enclose with bars. 

GRATEFUL, a. [ gratus , Lat.] having a due sense of bene- 
fits conferred; pleasing; agreeable; delightful to the senses 
or mind. 

GRATEFULLY, ad. in a manner willing to acknowledge, 
repay, and retain, a proper sense of an obligation; in a pleas- 
ing or agreeable manner. 

GRATEFULNESS, .<?. gratitude; the quality of being 
agreeable, acceptable, or affording delight. 

GRATER, s. [graloir, Fr.] a kind of coarse file, or instru- 
ment formed of tin or silver, punched in holes, with which 
soft things are rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICATION, s. [gratijieatio, Lat.] the act of 
pleasing; the act of complying with, and answering the 
craving of the sensual appetites; pleasure; delight; a reward, 
or recoin pc lice. 

To GRATIFY, v. a . [ gratijicor , Lat.] to indulge ; to 
please by compliance ; to do a thing in order to please or 
delight; to requite, repay, or reward. 

GRATINGLY, ad. harshly; offensively. 

GRATIS, ad. [Lat.] for nothing; without being paid, or 
receiving any thing in return. 

GRATITUDE, s. [gratituda, low Lat.] a virtue, consist- 
ing in a due souse and outward acknowledgment of a benefit 
received, together with a readiness to return the same, or the 
like. Duty to a benefactor. 

GRATUITOUS, a . [yratuitus, Lat. gratuit , Fr.] volun- 
tary; or granted either without asking or merit; asserted 
without proof. 

GRATUITOUSLY, ad. without claim or merit.; without 
proof. 

GRATUTTY, s. [gratuitc, Fr.] a free gift; a present; an 
acknowledgment. 

To GRATULATE, v. a. [yratulor, Fr.] to congratulate ; 
to declare joy on account of. To reward. 

GRATULATION, s. [gratulatio, Lat.] salutation made by 
expressing joy ; expression of joy. 


GRATULA'TORY, a. expressing joy for the success, pre- 
ferment, or good fortune, of another; congratulatory. 

GRAVE, s. [ yraf Sax.] a hole dug in the ground, where- 
in a dead body is, or is to be buried. Grave , at the end of 
the names of places, is from the Sax. graj\ a grove, or cave. 
A German title, equivalent to earl, or count. 

To GRAVE, v. a. [preterit graved, part. pass, graven; 
gruvar, Fr. ypttyoq Or.] to cut figures or inscriptions with a 
sharp-pointed tool on any hard substance, or metal; to copy 
pictures or w ritings with a sharp-pointed instrument, on wood, 
copper, or pewter, in order to be printed on paper : to inter, 
entomb, or bury, an obsolete sense. 

GRAVE, a. [grave, Fr. gravis, Lat.] solemn; serious; 
of a modest colour, not showy or tawdry; sober ; not trifling. 
Not sharp or acute, applied to sound. 

GRA Vlv CLOTHES, s. the dress of a corpse. 

GRAVEL, .s*. [grand, Bclg.] a kind of earth used for 
walks in gardens, the finer part of which is yellow, and ap- 
pears like a large gritted sand, and the coarser is a composi- 
tion of flints or small pebble-stones. In Medicine, a disease 
in the kidneys or bladder, occasioned by a collection of gritty 
matter therein, whereby the due secretion and excretion of the 
urine is impeded. When this substance strongly coheres, and 
forms a hard mass, it is then called the stone. 

To GRA VEL, v. a. to pa\c or cover with giavel; to puzzle, 
or put to a stand, or embarrass a person with some difficulty 
he cannot solve. 

GRA V El. ESS, a. without a grave or tomb. 

GRA'VELISES, a sea-port town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the North, not large, but well fortified with bastions, 
half-moons, and a horn-work. The country near it is inter- 
sected by canals, one of which goes to Dunkirk, by Bonr- 
bourg, and another passes directly to Bergues. In 1658, it 
was taken by the army of France, to which it. was afterwards 
ceded by the peace of the Pyrenees. It is seated at the mouth 
of i he liver Aa, R miles W. S. W. of Dunkirk. 

GRA VELLY, a. [gravelcux, Fr.] consisting or abounding 
in gravel; full of gravel. 

GRAWELY, ad. in a solemn or serious maimer; soberly ; 
sedately; without gaudiness or show. 

GRATENESS, s. seriousness; solemnity; sobriety. 

GRAVEOLENT, a. [gran ah ns, Lat.] strongly scented. 

GRA'VER, $. [grareur, Fr. | an engraver, or one who 
copies designs with a sharp-pointed tool or style, on metals 
or wood, to be printed on paper. The sljle, or sharp-pointed 
instrument, used by an engraver. 

GRA VESEND, a town of Kent, consisting chit fly of 
one street, paved and lighted. It is a place of containable 
resort, being a common landing-place lor seamen and stran- 
gers in their passage to London. It is commonly call* tl tin: 
corporation of Gravesend and Milton, these two places having 
been incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. In the reign of 
Richard II. the French ami Spaniards came up the Thames, 
burnt and plundered it, and carried away most of the peo- 
ple ; and, by way of compensation for this loss, he granted 
the remaining inhabitants the exclusive privilege of c.urying 
passengers between this place and London, in large and 
commodious boats, at two-pence a bead, or u whole boats 
fare at four shillings. These privileges have been accommodated 
to the present times. Steam-boats are now employed, end a pier 
h^s been built. For its better security, Henry VIII. raised a 
blockhouse, with a platform of guns, to the E. of the tow n. 
The gardens round the town are so rich, that they not only 
supply the shipping, and all the towns for several miles 
round, with every article of that kind, but great quantities, 
and particularly of asparagus, remarkably fine, are sent to 
London. The chief employment of the labouring people is 
5 T 
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Ine spinning of hemp to make nets for fishing, ami ropes. It 
is situated on the Thames, directly opposite to Tillmry Fort, 

9 miles W. N. W. of Rochester, and 22 S. by K. of London. 
Market on Wednesday and Saturday ; and a fish-market on 
Sunday morning. Population .0097. 

GRA'VESTONE, s. the sLoue that is laid over the grave ; 
the monumental stone. 

GRAVIDITY, $. [yravidita: s, Lat.] the state of being with 
child ; pregnancy. 

GRA'VING, s. any piec e engraved , carved work. 

To GRA'VITATE, v. n. [fiom yravis , Lat.] to tend to the 
centre. 

GRAVITATION 1 , the act of tending to the centre. 

GRA'VITY, s. [yravitas, Lat. yravilc, Fr.] weight; hea- 
viness ; the power or virtue by which bodies naturally tend to 
the centre. Gravity, applied to the nature of actions, denotes 
their nature or quality ; but, when applied to crimes, their 
atrocionsness. Applied to the couulenancc or behaviour, se- 
riousness; solemnity; majesty, or awfulness. 

GRA'VY, s. the juice which runs from cooked meat, when 
not over done. 

GRAY, a . \yrccy, Sax. yrau, Dan.] white, with a mixture 
of black. White or hoary with age, applied to the hair- Blue 
with a mixture of black; resembling the colour of ashes. 

GRAY, s. a gray colour; a badger; a kind of salmon. 

GRA'YBEARD, s, figuratively, an old man; used in 
contempt. 

GRA'YLING, s, the umber, a fish. 

OR A' Y MILL, g, a name for the common gromwell. 

GRA'YNESS, s. the quality of being gray, or being hoary 
by age. 

GRAY'S THURROCK, a town of Essex, 25 miles from 
London, seated on the Thames, opposite Dartibrd in Kent. 
Market on Thursday. Population 1‘248. 

To GRAZE, v. ?i. [yrassiau, Sax.] to eat or feed on grass; 
to produce grass. To brush in passing; to touch lightly, 
generally applied to a bullet, from yraser , Fr. Actively, to 
tend, to set entile to feed on grass. 

GRA'ZER, s, one that grazes or feeds on grass. 

GRA'/lEli, s. one whose trade is to feed or breed rattle. 

CREASE, s. [yraisse, Fr.] the soft part of the fat of ani- 
mals. In Farriery, a swelling and gourdiness of the heels, 
occasioned by hard labour, colds, Ac. 

To GREASE, v. a. to smear, anoint, or spot with grease ; 
to bribe, or corrupt with presents; a low word. 

GRE'ASINKSS, s. oiliness or fatness. 

GREASY, «. oily; fat; spotted or smeared with grease. 
Corpulent : a term of reproach. 

GREAT, (the ca in this word and its derivatives has 
something, though not entirely, the sound of ai -yrnit, 
yrnit hj, yrnit ness) a . [yreat, Sax.] large in hulk, number, 
or quantity. Having any quality in a high degree. Long 
or considerable, applied to time or duration. Important; 
weighty. Chief or principal. “ The yreat seal.” Shaft . 
High in rank, or extensive in power; illustrious, or eminent. 
Majestic, or grand in aspect and mien. Haughty, swelling, 
or proud. To hr yreat with, to be familiar or intimately ac- 
quainted. Teeming, or with child. “ A yreat belly.” In 
pedigree, it is added in ©very step of ascending consanguinity 
beyond a father or grand father, and in every step of descend- 
ing consanguinity beyond a grandson. Thus, a yreat grand- 
son is the son of a person’s grandson. A yreat grandfather, 
the father of a person’s grandfather, or the grandfather of a per- 
son’s lather ; and yreat uncle is the uncle of a person’s father. 

GRK' ATBELL1ED, a. pregnant; with child; teeming. 

To G RE ATEN, v . a. to enlarge; to make great, powerful, 
or rich. Not in use. 


GREATHEARTED, a. high-spirited; proud. 

GREATLY, ad . very much; in a great or high degree; 
nobly ; in an illustrious manner. Courageously ; bravely ; 
magnanimously ; generously. 

GREATNESS, s. largeness, applied to quautity, size or 
number. High place or dignity; power; influence; dominion. 
A consciousness of superior birth or rank. Magnanimity, 
nobleness. Grandeur; state; magnificence. 

GREAVES, s. [yrvvcs, Fr.] armour for the legs. 

GKE'CISM, s. [y racism us, Lat.] a construction, idiom, or 
expression, peculiar to the Greek language. 

GREECE , u country of Europe, of great celebrity in ancient 
history, as the seat of the arts, science, and commerce ; and 
equally renowned for its prowess in war; but now subject to 
the Turks, who call it Roumelia. Tt is bounded on the N. 
by Bulgaria, Servia, and Dalmatia; on the W. by the Gulf 
of Venice; oh the. S. by the Mediterranean; and on the E. 
by the Archipelago, the sea of Marmora, the Black sea, and 
the straits of the Dardanelles and of Constantinople ; compre- 
hending the provinces of Macedonia, Albania, Livadia, the 
Morea, the island of Candid, and the isles of the Archipelago. 
It enjoys a temperate air, is healthy, and has a fruitful soil. 
The Greeks profess Christianity, according to that peculiar 
form and creed, which are distinguished by the title of 14 the 
Greek church;” but the Turks long marie them groan 
under Mahommcdan tyranny. Towards the latter end of 
1820, insurrections broke out. among the Greeks, with 
various attempts to throw olF the Turkish yoke, and at length 
a revolution was effected, although in its progress it was 
attended with great slaughter, devastation, and internal dis- 
sension. In August, 18.42, it was resolved by the great 
European powers, that Greece should he declared an inde- 
pendent monarchy, and Otlio, prince of Bavaria, was nomi- 
nated sovereign. At the same time, the Forte recognized 
the independence of Greece, and fixed its boundary, con- 
taining a population scarcely exceeding 750,000 souls. 

GREECE, (corrupted from degrees) s. a flight of steps. 
Obsolete. 

GREEDILY, ad. [ynedelice. Sax.] in an eager, hasty, or 
ravenous manner; with keen appetite; voraciously. 

GREEDINESS, 5 . [yrcdiynrsse, Sax.] ravcuousness; vo- 
racious hunger; eagerness of appetite or desire. 

GREEDY, 'a. [yrtediy, Sax.] ravenous; hungry; in- 
cited with a violent desire of food; eager; vehemently de- 
sirous. 

G R E EK , or G it kc i a x , a. belonging to G recce. 

GREEN, a. [gran. Tent, groin, Belg.] having a colour 
like that of grass ; in compositions of dying and painting, 
made by mixing blue or black and yellow together. Flou- 
rishing; fresh; undccayed. New or lately made; as “A 
green wound.” Unripe; immature; young, alluding to fruits 
being green before they are ripe. Not roasted; half raw. Not 
dry. Bale; sickly. 

GREEN, s. the colour of grass, or that which resembles 
it. In Optics, it is one of the original, simple, or primary 
rays of light; but in dying is caused by compounding blue 
and yellow, &c. As this colour rather refreshes than iin • 
pairs the sight, the goodness of Providence is manifest i.i 
causing it to be reflected from the surface of vegetables, pre 
fcrably to any other. Figuratively, a plain covered w'itl 
grass. The leaves of trees and vegetables, opposed to their 
flowers. In Cookery, used in the plural for those plants 
which are of this colour, and eaten boiled. 

GREE'NCLOTII, s . a board or court of justice, held 
in the counting-house of the king's household, for taking 
cognizance of all matters of government and justice within 
the king’s court royal, and for correcting all the servant* 
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that offend. It takes its name from a green cloth spread over 
the board where they sit. None of the king’s servants can he 
arrested for debt, without a warrant first obtained from this 
board. 

GREF/NEYED, a. having eyes coloured with green ; ap- 
plied to the passion of jealousy, in a figurative sense. 

GREE NFINCH, *. a kind of bird. 

GREENGAGE, s. a species of plum. 

GREE'NllOUSE, s. a house or place in which exotics or 
tender plants are kept from the inclemencies of our climate, 
and furnished with such a degree of heat as is proper to make 
them grow ; a conservatory. 

GREENISH, a. somewhat, green ; tending to green. 

GREENLAND , a country, including some islands, situated 
between the straits of Davis and Forbisher, and Iceland. The 
northern limits are as yet unknown. West Greenland seems 
to be the most N. E. part of America. East Greenland lies in 
a high latitude, N. of the continent of Europe, as does also 
Spitzbcrgen, which is sometimes comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Greenland. The seas on the coast are annually 
visited by a great number of ships of the English and other 
European nations, for the purpose of fishing for whales. The 
most southerly point of land in West Greenland, is Cape Farc- 
wcl, at the entrance of Davis’s Straits, in lat. 59. 38. N. and 
Ion. 44. 42. W. The Greenlanders arc; strangers to trade, 
arts, and science's. They arc generally short, or under the 
common size, but well proportioned, fat, and plump. Their 
clothing is made; of the skins of the rein-deer, the dog-fish, and 
of certain birds, sewed together with the small guts of the 
canis rnarinns. It is very seldom that they are afllicted with 
epidemical diseases, but the scurvy is the reigning disemper in 
this country ; their common remedy on this occasion, besides 
other simples, is scurvy-grass. Both sexes live together in a 
very sordid, filthy manner, in two sorts of habitations, one of 
which serves for the winter, and the other for the summer sea- 
son. Their winter dwellings are large huts, seldom more than 
two ells above the surface of the ground ; the roof is covered 
with turf, and the entrance is dug narrow and winding under 
ground. These wintry mansions are extremely warm, but stink 
intolerably, from the number of persons generally confined in 
them. Their summer habitations are light tents, made of the 
smooth skins of the dog-fish. The occupation of the men is 
chiefly fishing and limiting, for which they have very curious 
tackle and instruments. The boats, in which the nu n only row 
out to sea, arc made of very thin narrow boards, fastened to- 
gether with whalebone, and covered with seal-skins. Only one 
man goes out in one of these boats, and be is half covered, and 
•o securely laced in, that the water cannot penetrate into the 
boat; thus equipped, he will row 60 or 70 miles in a day. 
though lie has but one onr, which is 6 or 7 feet long, and flat 
at both ends. Their chief commodities are blubber and whale- 
bone, the horn of the sea-unicorn, and the skins of deer, foxes, 
and the seal. Greenland is under the Danish government, 
and was colonized as early as the 10th and 1 1th centuries by 
adventurers from Iceland and Norway ; but the colony was 
depopulated by the plague, and almost lost to European 
knowledge, until in 1578 it was visited by Frobisher. In 
1721, the Danes re-established some settlements, and since 
1765, the Moravians have made it the seat of their pious la- 
bours ; the population does not exceed 20,000. A company 
is established at Copenhagen, which sends ships every year. 
The animals are deer, hears, foxes, wild fowl, whales, and seals. 

GREENLY, ad, with a greenish colour; newly; freely; 
immaturely ; wanly ; timidly. 

GREENNESS, $. the quality of being green ; viridity ; im- 
maturity ; unripeness ; freshness ; vigour ; newness ; also raw- 
ness, unskilfulnesst or imperfection in trade, art, science, &c. 


GREE'NOCK, a sea-port town in the county of Renfrew, 
situated at the mouth of the Clyde, 24 miles W. by N. of 
Glasgow. It has a considerable foreign trade, and a share in 
the herring fishery. Here is a sugar-house, and a rope and 
sail manufactory. Inhabitants 27,571. Lat. 55. 54. N. 
Ion. 4. 29. W. It sends one member to parliament. 

GREENSICKNESS, s . in Medicine, a disorder incident to 
virgins, so called from the paleness of lace, with which it is at- 
tended ; the chlorosis. 

GREENSWARD, or GREENSWORD, s. the turf on 
which grass grows ; a field, 

G R E 1*7 N \V E ED, s. dyers' weed. 

GREENWICH , a populous town in Kent, situated on the 
Thame s, 5 miles E. of London, with markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday. It contains about 24,553 inhabitants ; and is 
principally noted for its magnificent hospital for decayed sea- 
men, its beautiful park, and astronomical observatory. The 
latter is situated on the summit of Flamsteed Hill, from the 
meridian of which the English reckon their longitude. Lat. of 
the Observatory, 51° 28’ 40" N. ; Ion. from St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, 0° 5' 47" E. S. E. It sends 2 members to parliament 

GREENWOOD, s. wood considered as it appears when its 
leaves art; out. Also the name of a plant, with butterfly-shaped 
yellow blossoms. 

To GREET, v. a. [ grata n , Sax.] to address at meeting; to 
salute in kindness or respect ; to congratulate ; to wish health ; 
to send or pay compliments at a distance. 

GREETER, s. he that pays bis compliments to another. 

GREETING, s, a salutation or compliment. 

GREEZE, or GREECE, 5. a flight of steps. Obsolete. 

GREGA RIOUS, a. [gregarius, Lat.] assembling in flocks 
or herds, as sheep or partridges. 

GREGORIAN STYLE, the New Style now used; which 
succeeded the Julian Style, in Britain, in 1752. 

GRE’MIAL, a. [qremium, Lat.] pertaining to the cap. 

GRENADE, or GRENA’DO, .v. [grenade, Fr.] a hollow 
ball of iron, glass, or potter’s earth, filled with gunpowder, and 
filled with a fusee to give it fire. When the lire reaches the 
hollow of the ball, the case flies into pieces, which greatly hurt, 
if not kill, those they strike. 

GKF.NADIER, s. \ grenadier, Fr.] a tall soldier, armed as 
other soldiers, and formerly carrying a pouch lull of grcmuloes, 
whence the name is derived. Every battalion of loot has a 
company of grenadiers belonging to it. 

GRENOBLE \ a large and populous city in the department 
of Isere. Before the revolution, it was tin* capital of 1 hmphiny, 
the see of a bishop, and the seat of a parliament. The popu- 
lation is about 22,000; its commerce is considerable; and 
the leather and gloves made here arc highly esteemed. It 
is seated on the river Isere, near its conflux with the 
Drac, 285 miles S, li, of Paris. Lat. 45. 12. N. Ion. 5. 
44. E. 

GRETNA , or GRATTNEY GREEN , a village of Dum- 
friesshire, near the mouth of the river Esk, and about 3 miles* 
from Longtown, in Cumberland. It has long been noted for 
the resort of enamoured minors from England, w ho have an 
opportunity of being married here, according to the rites of the 
Church of England, by a blacksmith, as this place is out of the 
jurisdiction of the marriage act. He is saai to gain near 10001. 
a year by this practice. Population 2065. 

GREUT, s. a fossile body, consisting of a congeries of 
crystal, or sparks of spar, of the size of bay salt, and of a 
brown shining colour. 

GREW, the preterite of Grow. 

GREY, a. See Guay, the most proper spelling. 

GREYHOUND, s, [grighund, Sax.] a tall fleet hound that 
chases in sight. 
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GRICE, or GRISE, s. a little pig ; a young wild boar. A 
step or (freeze. 

To GRIDE, v . n. [gridare, Hal.] to cut; to make way by 
cutting— an elegant word, though not in use. 

G HI' D KLIN, s. a colour compounded of white and red. 

GRI'DIRON, s. \ grind i a grate, Isl. and iron\ a moveable 
frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to each other, used 
to broil victuals over a fire. 

GRIEF, $. [griff] Brit.] sorrow for something which is past; 
a grievance, ojjpression, or injury. Pain, or disease. 

OKIE' VANCE, s. that which makes a person uneasy, ge- 
nerally applied to the actions or conduct of another. 

To GRIEVE, v. n. [gretrr, Fr.| to afflict; to hurt; to 
make a person uneasy by some unkind or offensive action. 
Neutcrly, to he sorrowful; to lament; to mourn. 

GRIE'VINGLY, ad. with sorrow; sorrowfully. 

GRIE VOUS, a. [gravis, Lat.] afflictive, or causing pain not 
easily borne; causing sorrow; expressing great uneasiness. 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. 

GRIEVOUSLY, ad. with great offence, discontent, or ill- 
will : painfully, or so as to occasion great uneasiness. Mi- 
serably ; vexatiously; calamitously. 

GUI E' VO DSN ESS, .v. sorrow; pain; a state of calamity, 
oppression, or wretchedness ; atrocity. 

GRl’FFIN, or GRI FFON, s. a fabled animal, said to be 
generated between a lion and an eagle, having the head and 
paws of the former, and the wings of the latter. 

GRIG, s. in its primary sense signifies any thing below the 
natural size. A species of eels. Figuratively, a merry, active, 
and jocose person. In Botany, the common heath. 

To GRILL, v. n. [griller, Fr.] to broil or dress meat on a 
gridiron. 

G BALLADE, s. any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

To GRI'LLY, ?\ a. to harass ; to roast or tease a man. 

GllIM, a. [grimma, Sax.] having a tierce or awfully sullen 
countenance ; hideous ; frightful ; ugly ; ill-looking. 

G R1MAVE, s. [ grimace , Fr.] a distortion of the counte- 
nance from habit, allectation, or insolence ; vulgarly styled 
making mouths. 

GRIMALKIN, *. [gris, Fr. and tnalkin] an appellation for 
an old cat; figuratively, a gray little woman. 

GRIME, s. dirt that, is ingrained nr not easily washed off. 

To GRIME, r. v. to dirt so as it cannot, be easily washed 
oil’ ; to sully deeply ; to daub with filth. 

GRIMLY, ad. in a terrible, hideous, nr horrible manner. 
In a fierce, stern, or sullen manner, applied to the looks. 

GRIM NESS, s. a look which proceeds from the fierceness 
or sullenncss of a person’s disposition; horror. 

GRIMSBY , GREAT , a borough of Lincolnshire, governed 
by a mayor, containing several streets of pretty good houses, 
and a church that looks like a cathedral ; with markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Tt. is said to be the oldest corpo- 
ration in England ; and had formerly a good harbour, at the 
mouth of the Humber, which was choked up with sand ; but 
is much improved. Population 422/3. It sends one member 
to parliament, ami has a trade; in coals and salt. It is 3/5 miles 
V E. by E. of Lincoln, and 168 N. of London. 

To GRIN, v. n. [g reunion. Sax.] to set the teeth together, 
and withdraw the lips, either in mirth or anguish. 

GRIN, s. the act of closing the teeth, and withdraw- 
ing the lips from them, so as to expose them to view ; the 
act of shewing the teeth, used as an e fleet of mirth or an - 
guish. 

To GRIND, v. a. [preterit and participle pass, ground ; 
grindan , Sax.] to reduce any thing to powder by attrition or 
rubbing ; to sharpen or smooth by rubbing on something bard ; 


to rub one against another ; to harass or oppress by extor- 
tion. Neutcrly, to sharpen an instrument by holding it on a 
round stone, which is turned about the while; to move a 
mill ; to fix the teeth close, and move them, so as to make a 
noise. 

GRINDER, s. one who grinds or works in a mill ; the in- 
strument of grinding. In irony, or contempt, the teeth in ge- 
neral are called by this name. 

GRl'NDLESTON E, or GRI'NDSTONE, s. the stone on 
which edge-tools are sharpened. 

GRI'NNER, s. one who grins. 

GRI'NNINGLY, ad. with a grinning laugh. 

G R f NS TEA f ) , EA S 1 \ a borough of Sussex, where the 
Lent assizes for the county are held. It is seated on a hill, 
near the borders of Surrey, ‘20 miles N. of Lewes, and 29 (by 
Croydon) S. by E. of London. Market on Thursday; and a 
great fair, on December 11, for Welch runts, fat hogs, and 
other rattle. Population 3364. 

GRIP, s. [grtrp, Sax.] a small ditch, or trench. 

To GRIPE, v. a. [ greipan, Goth.] to hold tight in the 
hand ; to squeeze with the fingers closed over. To catch 
eagerly ; to seize, from gripper , Fr. Figuratively, to op- 
press; to pinch, press, or squeeze. Neutcrly, to pinch with 
sharp pains in the bowels; to give the colic. 

GRIPE, s. grasp; hold; seizure of the hand or paw; a 
squeeze, or pressure. Figuratively, oppression, extortion, or 
crushing power. Affliction ; distress. In the plural, the 
belly-ache ; the colic. 

GRIPER, s. an oppressor; an usurer; an extortioner; one 
who makes a hard bargain. 

GRUPINGLY, ad. attended with a pain in the belly. 

GRI'SAMBER, s. a corruption of ambergris. 

GRFSKIN, s. [from grisc, a swine, from grys, Goth.] the 
backbone of a bog. 

GRI SLY, a. [ grislic, Sax.] dreadful; frightful; horrid. 

ORISONS , a people inhabiting a district of the Alps, 
called by the ancients Upper Rluetia, and formerly divided 
into three leagues, denominated the Caddie , or League 
of God's House, formed in 1419, against the secular power 
of the bishop; the G rise, or Gray League , in 1424; and 
the League of the Ten Jurisdictions , in 1436 ; these, how- 
ever, were so far united, as to form one republic, yet re- 
taining their peculiar constitutions, laws, and customs. A 
diet, or assembly of the three leagues, was held every year, 
at the towns of llantz, Coire, and Davos, alternately, and 
consisted of sixtv-three deputies, and three chiefs. In the 
election of these deputies, every male of sixteen years of 
age had a voice. But in 1798, this constitution was changed 
by the French, and the country is now an additional canton 
of Swisserland. The country docs not produce grain suffi- 
cient for half the inhabitants, whoso principal object is the 
care of their sheep and caitle. It. is about 87 miles in 
length, and is bounded on the N. and E. by the Tyrolese ; 
on the S. by Venice and Milan ; and on the W. by the 
cantons of Claris, Uri, and Tessin. The inhabitants, about 
7 1,000 in number, are partly of the Church of Rome, and 
partly Protestants. Coire, or Chur, is tin* capital. 

GRIST, s. [grist. Sax.] corn to be ground; toll taken 
by the miller when lie grinds other people’s corn. Figu- 
ratively, a supply of provision. 7b bring grist to the nail, 
is a proverbial expression for producing profit or gain. 

G RUSTLE, &*. [Sax.] in Anatomy, a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, very clastic, tough, and next in hardness to u 
bone. 

GRI STLY, a. cartilaginous ; consisting of gristle ; having 
the properties of gristle. 
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GRIT, or GROAT, s. [ gritta , groet , Sax.] bran, or the 
coarse part of meal ; sand ; a particle of sand. In the plu- 
ral, oats husked, or coarsely ground ; rough hard particles. 

GRITTINESS, s. sandiness ; the quality of abounding in 
gut, or little, rough, hard, and sandy particles. 

GRITTY, a . full of rough, hard, and sandy particles. 

GRI'ZELIN, s. a corruption of Guidelin, which see. 

GRIZZLE, s. [from yris, grisaille , Fr.] a colour made of a 
mixture of white and black, most commonly applied to that of 
wigs, or the hair ; gray. 

GRIZZLED, a. interspersed with black and white ; gray. 

GRIZZLY, a . somewhat gray. 

To GROAN, v . n. [graiiian, Sax.] to breathe with a hoarse 
noise, in pain or agony. 

GROAN, s. a deep sigh, attended with a hoarse noise, 
made by persons iu pain and agony. Figuratively, any hoarse 
dead sound. 

GROAT, s. [groot, Belg.] a silver coin, value fourpencc: 
hence it is used for four pence, though consisting of copper 
coin. Groats, in the plural, from groet , Sax. signities oats 
that have the hulls taken off. 

GRO'CER, s. [from gross, a large quantity] one that buys 
and sells sugar, figs, plums, spice, &c. A green grocer is one 
that, buys and sells greens. 

GRO'CER Y, s. the wares sold by a grocer. 

GRO DAO, a town of Lithuania, and, next to Wilna, the 
best, in that ducliv. Here is a college and botanical garden; 
Stanislaus 111. the last king of Poland, having established in 
it a royal academy of medicine and surgery. It is a large 
straggling place, containing a mixture of houses little better 
than cottages, some habitations in good repair, and ruined pa- 
laces, with magnificent gateways, and other remains of de- 
cayed splendour. A wing yet remains of the old castle, in 
which the diets formerly assembled. The number of inhabit- 
ants is estimated at 7000, many of whom are employed in 
manufactures of linen, woollen, cotton, and silk. It is seated 
on the river Niemen, 125 miles N. E. of Warsaw. Lat. 53. 
28. N. Ion. 24. 15. E. 

GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO'GRAN, s. a sort of 
stuff, or silk, with a large xvoof, and a rough pile. 

GRO'MWELL, s. a plant, otherwise called gromill or gray- 
mill. 

GROIN, s. that part of the body which is between the 
belly and the thigh. The snout of a swine. In Architecture, 
the intersection of two arches, crossing each other. 

GRONINGEN, a large, rich, strong, and populous town, 
with an university, capital of the province of the same name, 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands. It has a very commo- 
dious harbour, into which ships enter by the river II tines; 
and it has a communication with Delfzuyl, on the Ems, by 
means of a canal, whose sides arc lined with large stones. It 
is 9 miles from the sea, and 90 N. E. of Amsterdam. Lon. 
U. 35. E. lat. 53. 12. N. 

GRONINGEN, a province of the Netherlands, hounded 
on the W. by West Friesland ; on the N. by the German 
Ocean ; on the E. by the Dollart Bay, East Friesland, and 
Germany ; and on the S. by Overyssel. It is divided into 
two parts, of which Groningen and its district is one, and the 
Omvnerlands the other. This country abounds in fine pas- 
tures, which feed a great number of large horse s. 

GROOM, s. [ grom , Belg.] a boy, waiter, or servant; one 
who looks after norses ; a man newly married. It is also ap- 
plied to the several superior officers of the king’s household, 
as Groom of the chamber, Groom of the stole, &c. 

GROOVE, s. [g raff an, Sax.] a deep cavern or hollow in a 
mine. A channel or* hollow cut in wood. 

To GROOVE, v. a. to cut hollow, or in channels. 


To GROPE, v. n. [ grapian , Sax.] to feel where sight is pre 
eluded ; to have an imperfect idea of a tiling. 

GROPER, s. one who searches after, or endeavours to 
find, a thing in the dark. 

GROSS, a. [ gros , Fr.] large, thick, or bulky, applied to 
size. Shameful ; very erroneous, eoarse, palpable, or unre- 
fined, applied to sentiments. Clumsy or inelegant, applied to 
shape. Thick, applied to the consistence of any fluid. Stu- 
pid or dull, applied to the understanding. Coarse, thick, fat, 
or bulky, applied to the size of the body. Impure, foul, ap- 
plied to the humours of the body. 

GROSS, s. the main body or main force of an army. The 
bulk ; the whole. The major part or body, applied to num- 
ber, or a collection of men. In Commerce, a number, con- 
sisting of twelve dozen, or one hundred and fortv-foiir. 

GRO SSLY, ad. iu large or coarse paiticlcs. Without any 
subtlety, art, or delicacy ; flagrantly, or palpably. 

G RO'SSN ESS, s. coarseness ; density; ineligant fatness; 
want of refinement; intellectual stupidity. 

GROT, s. [grotte, Fr.] a cave or cavern formed and fre- 
quented for coolness or pleasure. See Grotto. 

GROTESQUE, gro-tesk, a. [grotesque, Fr.J distorted in 

figure ; unnatural ; wildly formed, without any regard to na- 
ture or propriety. 

GROTTA DEL CANE, a cavern near the lake dMgnuno 
in Naples. From the bottom of this little cave a vapour, or 
mephitic air, rises, (about a foot in height,) which is destruc- 
tive of animal life. For the a/nust./ncnl of travellers, persons 
attend at the cave with dogs, on which they perform the cruel 
experiment of holding their heads in the vapour ; after which 
they are convulsed for a few minutes, and expire iu tortures. 
The ancients supposed it to be a passage to lu ll. 

GROTTO, s. [grotte, Fr. grot/a, I till. ] a cavern or caw* 
made for pleasure. Used sometimes, as by the Italians, from 
whom it is deiivcd, for a dark or horrid cavern; but this sense 
is improper. 

GROVE, s. [ gronr, Sax.] a walk formed by trees with thin 
branches meeting above ; a small wood, or plantation. 

To GRO VEL, v. n. [gruva, lsl.j to lie prostrate, or with 
one’s belly on the ground; to creep along with the belly on 
the ground ; to have low, mean, or abject thoughts. 

GRO VELLER, s. a person of a grovelling disposition. 

GROUN D, s. [ grand, Sax.] the earth, considered as that 
which supports us when walking, as opposed to air or water, 
or as situated low ; land ; country ; region ; territory ; a 
farm, estate, or possession; the floor or level of a place, iu 
the plural, the dregs, lees, or that which settles at tin; bottom 
of liquors. In Painting, the first la\ei of colours, or that cm 
which the hinges are painted and described. The fundamen- 
tal cause or substance; the original piiueiple. The first 
principles, applied to knowledge or science. The space oiv 
cupied by an army, as they fight, advance, nr retreat 

To GROUND, ?*. a. to fix or Mippnrt upon ihc ground ; to 
build, found, or settle as upon a cause or first principle-, applied 
to opinions. To se ttle in the first, principles or rudiments uf 
knowledge, applied to instruction. 

GROUND, the pret. and pail. pass. of Grind. 

GROUND BAIT, s. a bait made of barley or malt boiled, 
Arc. which is thrown into a river w here it is intended to angle, 
and which sinking to the bottom, or ground , attracts the fish 
to the spot. 

GROU'NDEDLY, ad. upon firm principles. 

GROU ND-FLOOR, s. the lower story of a house, level 
with the external ground. 

GROIJ'ND-FURZE, s. a plant, otherwise called petty whin, 
and rani mock ; a species of the ononis of Linnaeus. 

GROU'ND-IVY, s. alchoof, or tunhoof, a plant. 

5 U 
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GROU NDLESS, a. without any foundation, cause, reason, 
or justice. 

GROUNDLESSLY, ad. in an unjust manner ; without rea- 
son, cause, or foundation. 

GROUNDLESSNESS, s. want of cause, foundation, or 
support. 

GROUNDLING, s. [yrucndling, Teut.] a fish that keeps 
at the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a person of mean, 
grovelling, or vulgar thoughts. 

GROU ND-PINE, s. the germander, a plant. 

GROU'ND-PLATE, s. in Architecture, the outermost pieces 
of timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with mortises and tenons. In these also arc mortises 
made to receive the tenons of the joists, the summer and gird- 
ers, and sometimes the trimmers for the staircase and chim- 
ney, and the binding joist. 

GKOU'ND-PLOT, s. the ground on which any building is 
placed ; the ichnography of a building. 

GROU ND-RENT, s. rent paid for the ground on which a 
house is built. 

GROUNDSEL, s . the foot-post of a door, or the timber 
or raised pavement of a house next the door ; a threshold. 
Also the name of a plant with compound flowers. 

GROUND-WORK, s. in Painting, that colour or part on 
which all the images are drawn. A foundation of a building. 
Figuratively, the fundamentals, or first part of an undertaking; 
the rudiments or first principles of a science. 

GROU'P, groop, s. [ yroitppr , Fr.] in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, an assemblage or knot of two or more figures of men, 
&c. Figuratively, a crowd ; a cluster ; a huddle. 

To GROUP, groop, v . n. [yroupper, Fr. J iu Painting, to 
introduce several figures into one piece. 

GROUSE, s. a kind of fowl, also called heath-game. 

GROUT, s. [ yrut , Sax.] coarse meal or pollard ; that which 
purges off; sweet wort; a kind of wild apple. In building, a 
thin kind of coarse mortar. In the plural, the sediment of 
liquors. 

To GROW, v. w. [preterit grew , part. pass, grown ; yrowan, 
Sax.] to increase in length or extent, applied to the vegetation 
of plants. To be produced by vegetation ; to increase in sta- 
ture, or bulk ; to proceed or arise, as from a cause ; to im- 
prove ; to make progress. To accrue, or become due, applied 
to the increase of interest due on money lent. To adhere, or 
stick together. Applied to the sea by mariners, to swell or roll. 

GROWER, s . that which vegetates or increases in height 
or bulk ; an inereaser. A large farmer. 

To GROWL, ( ow pronounced as in now) v. n. [ grollcn , 
Fleni.] to snarl ; murmur ; or grumble. 

GROWN, [part, passive of grow] advanced in or increased 
by growth ; covered or filled by the growth of any thing ; ar- 
rived at full growth or stature. 

GROWTH, .v. vegetation ; vegetable life; increase by ve- 
getation ; product, or the thing produced ; increase in num- 
ber, bulk, frequency, stature, or improvement. 

To GRUB, v. a. [ grob , Goth.] to destroy, or extirpate by 
digging or throwing up the soil ; to eradicate, or pull up by 
the root; to dirty one’s clothes or flesh. 

GRUB, s. in Natural History, a small worm that eats holes 
in bodies. In Medicine, a white unctuous pimple, or little 
tumour, arising on the face, chiefly on the aim of the nose. 

To GRU'HliLE, v. n. [grubelen, Teut.] to grope, or feel in 
the. dark; to grabble. 

GRUB-STREET, s. any mean literary production. 

To GRUDGE, v. «. to envy, or view the advantages of 
another with discontent and uneasiness ; to give or take un- 
willingly. Neutorly, to murmur or repine. To be unwilling. 
To wish in secret ; a low word. 


GRUDGE, s. an old quarrel. Figuratively, ill-will; anger; 
resentment ; envy ; sullen malice. 

GRUDGINGLY, ad. unwillingly; malignantly. 

GRU'EL, s. [grvcllc, Fr.] a kind of spoonmeat or broth, 
made of oatmeal boiled in water ; any kind of mixture or 
broth, made by boiling ingredients in water. 

GRUFF, [ gro[f\ Bclg.j sour, surly, or morose, applied to 
the aspect and behaviour. 

GRU FFLY, ad. in a sour, morose, or surly, manner. 

GRUFFNESS, .v. harshness of voice, or surliness of look. 

GRUM, a. [contracted from grutnblc,] surly or morose, 1 ap- 
plied to a person’s looks. 

To GRU MBLE, ?*. n. [ grommclen, Bclg.] to murmur with 
discontent ; to growl or snarl. To make a hoarse or rattling 
noise, applied to thunder. 

GRUMBLER, s. a discontented murmurer. 

GRUMBLING, s. a murmuring through discontent.. 

GRUME, s . [yrumns, Lut.] a thick viscid consistence of a 
fluid, as of the white of an egg, or clotted blood. 

GRUMLY, ad. in a morose, sour, or surly manner. 

GRUMOUS, a. thick or clotted. 

GRUMOUSNESS, s. the thickness of any curdled or 
clotted liquor. 

GRUNSEL, s. the same as groundsel; which see. 

To GRUNT, or GRU NTLE, v. n. [ grunio , Lat.] to make a 
hoarse discontented noise, applied to a hog. 

GRUNT, s. the noise made by a hog. 

GRUNTER, s. one that grunts. A low word for a hog. 

GRUNT1.1NG, s. a young hog. 

To GIUJTCH, v. v. [corrupted from grudge , for the sake of 
rhyme] to envv, or be uneasy at the advantage of another. 

CRUTCH, Y malice or ill-will. See Grudge. 

GRY, s. [ypi. Or.] a thing of little value; as, the paring 
of the nails. A small measure, one-tenth of a line. 

GUA DA LAX A' PA, a province of Mexico, celebrated for 
its fertility and the richness of its silver mines. Its capital, 
of the same name, is an archbishop's see, and contains eight 
squares, two colleges, many churches and convents, with 
about 19,500 inhabitants, stands on the left bank of the river 
St. Jago, 220 miles W. N. W. of Mexico, in Ion. 103. 3. W. 
lat. 21. 9. N. 

GUA DA LOU' PE, one of the Leeward Caribbee Islands 
in the West Indies, between Antigua and Dominica. It is 
about 250 miles in circumference, and is divided into two 
parts by a channel, in one place 4 miles over, yet navigable 
only for canoes, called Salt River. By this strait, the sea on 
the N. W. communicates with that on the S. E. The N. W. 
part is divided into Basseterre and Cabcstcrrc. The S. E. 
part, is named Graudcterre ; it does not, however, contain 
more land than the former, hut its shape is more irregular. 
The soil is exceedingly good, and every where well watered, 
especially in the district of Cabesterre. On the top of a very 
lofty mountain, is a volcano, called La Souflriere, the two 
mouths of which open into a pit. of sulphur. The negroes 
get brimstone here, which they afterwards purify and sell. 
The vegetables, fruits, and trees, are much the same as in 
the other islands. The bees are without stings ; and their 
honey never hardens, but is always of the consistence of 
oil. In 1775, the exports were 188,88(3 quintals of sugar, 
63,029 of codec, 1438 of indigo, 1024 of cacao, and 
5193 of cotton; besides bides, and other articles. This 
island, during the last war, was taken by the English ; but 
waft restored to France by the treaty of Paris, in 1814. 
Basseterre, the capital, is in Ion. 61. 49. W. lat. 15. 59. 
N. Population is 22,424 free, and 97,339 slaves. 

GUAIA'CIJM, s. a physical wood, attenuant and aperient, 
and promoting discharge by sweat and urine« 
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GUARANTF/E, gar-ran-tee, s. [ guarant , Fr.] a power 
which undertakes to sec the conditions of any league, peace, 
or bargain, performed; an engagement to secure the perform- 
ance of articles. 

To GUA'RANTY, gar ran-tee, v. a . to undertake to see 
the articles of any treaty kept. 

To GUARD, (the u in this word and its fieri vates is usually 
dropped in pronunciation, as yard , yardian , &c.) v. a. [yar- 
der , Fr.] to watch in order to secure from, or prevent a sur- 
prise or sudden danger; to protect or defend; to anticipate 
or secure against objections. To adorn with lists, laces, or 
ornamental borders. 

GUARD, s. [ garde, Fr.] a man or body of men employed 
to watch, in order to defend from danger or prevent sur- 
prise. Used with on or off, a state of caution or vigilance. A 
limitation; anticipation of an objection. An ornamental hem, 
lace or border. In Fencing, an action or posture proper to 
defend the body from the elibrts of an enemy. Advanced 
yuard , is a party of horse or foot which inarches before a corps 
to give notice of approaching danger. Main yuard , is that 
from which all the other guards are detached. Piequet yuard , 
is a number of horse and foot always in readiness, in case of 
an alarm, the horse being saddled and their riders booted. 
Guards, in the plural, is particularly applied to those troops 
which are kept up to guard the king. 

GUA'RDKK, s» one who protects, defends, or watches. 

GUA RDIAN, s . [ yardien, Fr.] one who has the care of 
an orphan, or person whose parents are dead ; one to whom 
the care or preservation of any thing is committed. Guardian 
of the Spiritualities , is he to whom the spiritual jurisdiction of 
any diocese is committed, during the vacancy of the see. He 
inav be either guardian in law, or jure mayis/ratus , as the 
archbishop is of the diocese within his province; or guardian 
by delegation, as he whom the archbishop or vicar- general 
doth for the lime depute. 

GUA'RDIAN, a . [yardicn, Fr.J performing the office of a 
kind protector and defender. 

GUA'HDIANSIIIP, s. the office of a guardian. 

GIJA'RDLEKK, a. without defence; unprotected. 

GUA'KDKHIP, s. care; protection; the state of a person 
under the disposal of guardians ; a king’s ship employed in 
guarding the coast. 

GUBER NATION, s. [ ynhcrnntio, Lat.] the exorcise of 
authority in protecting, preserving, and directing; govern- 
ment or superintendency. 

GU'DGEON, s. [goujon, Fr.] a small fish found in brooks 
or rivers, and easily caught ; whence it is used figuratively 
for a person easily cheated. In Mechanic's, an iron pin, on 
which a wheel turns. 

GUE'LTJERLAND , or GE'LDERLAND , including Zut- 
phen, a province of the Netherlands, bounded on the N. by 
Overyssel, and the Zuyder Zee; on the E. by the bishopric of 
Munster and the duchy of Clevcs ; on the S. by Cloves and 
Dutch Brabant; and on the W. by the Zuyder Zee, Utrecht, 
and Holland. The air here is much healthier and clearer than 
in the maritime provinces. Nimeguen, the capital, is in 
Ion. 5 1. 53. E. lat. .01.. 01. N. Population 24,0,000. 

GUERDON, ger-don, s. [guerdon, Fr.] a recoin pence or 
reward. Not in use. 

GUE' RNS£Y, an island in the British Channel, near the 
coast of France, about 36 miles in circumference. It has been 
subject to England since the time of the Norman conquest. 
'Hie natives speak a mixed kind of French, this island having 
been formerly a part of Normandy, and being still governed 
by the old Nornmn laws. The air is healthy, and the soil more 
rich and fertile than that of Jersey. It has a very good har- 
bour ; and on the S. side of the island, is a bay capable of re- 


ceiving large vessels. Guernsey has a remarkably small hired 
of cattle ; wines and cider are cheap and plentiful ; game, 
poultry, and sea-fish, are in abundance. The inhabitants ha\c 
a considerable trade to Newfoundland and the Mediterranean; 
and an oyster fishery, established in 1821, promises to be be- 
neficial to them. Guernsey is divided into 10 parishes, but 
with only 8 churches; and its population amounts to about. 
30,000. The convention of the states cou.-isis of a goM inor, 
coroners, jurats, clergy, and a constable. The staple manu- 
facture is knit stockings. Port St. Pierre, the principal town, 
is in lat. 40. 30. N. Ion. 2. 47. W. 

To GUESS, (the u is usually dropped in the pronunciation 
of this word and its derivatives, and the y pronounced hard, as 
yrss,& x.) v. a. [yhissen, Bel g.] to conjecture ; to judge with- 
out any fixed or certain principles. 

GUESS, s. a conjecture; judgment, without certain grounds. 

GUE'NSER,*. a conjeeturer ; one who judges without eei - 
tain knowledge. 

GUE'SSINGLY, ad. forming a judgment in a casual man- 
ner; uncertainly; coujecturally. 

GUEST, s. [ guest , Brit.] one who is entertained in the 
house or at the table of another ; a stranger. 

GUK'STCllAMBER, s. c hamber of entertainment. 

To GUGGLE, r. 7i. [yoryofiarc, 1 1 a 1. ] to sound, or make 
a noise, like water running out of a narrow-mouthed bottle or 
vessel. 

UUfA'NA, or Guayana, an extensive country of S. Ame- 
rica, on the coast of the Atlantic, lying between the rivers Oro- 
noko and Orellana, north of Amazonia, and about 1200 miles 
in length, and from 300 to 600 in breadth. The British pos- 
sess the parts about the rivers Berbico, Dcmerara, and Esm- 
quibo; the Dutch are masters of Surinam; the French of 
Cayenne; the Portuguese have the territory adjoining the 
river of Ama/ons ; and the Spaniards the part next the Oro- 
noko, whic h forms a province in the government of Cameras. 
The internal parts arc inhabited by different tribes of Indians, 
some of whom make their houses on trees, to be secure from 
the inundations of the rivers. Sugar, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
Brasil wood, aloes, natural balsam, oranges and citrons, made 
into sweetmeats or otherwise, are articles of commerce in tins 
country. It lies between 2 and 8 degrees of N. lat. 

GUI'DAGE, s. the reward of money given to a guide. 

OUTDANCE,*, direction ; government; superinh ndciire. 

To GUIDE, (the u in this word and its derixatiu s is dropped 
in the pronunciation, and the y pronounced hard, as, ytde, 
yider , &c.) ??. a. [y aider, Fr.] to direct or shew a person a 
way; to govern, direct, instruct, regulate, or superintend by 
counsel, or exertion of authority. 

GUIDE, [yui.de, Fr.] one who directs another in his way ; 
a director: a regulator; a leader. 

GUI'DKLESS, a. without a guide, or leader. 

GUTDER, s. a director; a guide ; a leader. 

GUILD, (pronounced gild, with the y hard) *. f g adscript, 
Sax.] a society, corporation, fraternity, or company, united toge- 
ther by orders and laws made among themselves by their prince’s 
licence. Hence Guildhall , a place or hall belonging to a cor- 
poration, wherein affairs relating to the im tubers in their united 
capacity are. transacted. 

GUPLDFORJ ), an ancient borough of Surrey, noted for- 
merly for its manufacture of cloth. It had a palace and castle, 
now in ruins; and part of the old monastery still remains. It 
is governed by a mayor; has a market, chiefly for corn, on 
Saturday; and has a number of good inns, with excellent a< - 
commodations, it being a great thoroughfare on the road from 
London to Portsmouth. The summer assizes art hdd alter- 
nately here and at Croydon; l«ut the election of members of 
parliament for the county is always held here. It is seated 
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on the declivity of a hill, on the river Woy, which is navigable 
to the Thames, and by which a great quantity of timber is car- 
ried to London, not only from the neighbourhood, but from the 
Sussex and Hampshire woods, above 30 miles oil*. It sends 
two members to parliament, and is 17 miles S. W. of Kings- 
ton, and 27 (by Kingston) S. W. of London. Population 
about 3800. 

GUILE, (usually pronounced, as well as its derivatives, gile % 
wiih the g hard) s . [guttle, old Fr.] low cunning or craft, 
whereby a person tricks or cheats another ; deceit. 

GUILEFUL, a. full of deceit; wily; fraudulent; treacher- 
ous; insidious; secretly mischievous; imposing, or over-reach- 
ing a person in a crafty or fraudulent manner. 

GUI'LKFULLY, ad. insidiously; treacherously; craftily. 

GUl'LEFULNESS, s. secret treachery; insidiousness ; trick- 
ing cunning. 

GUI'LELESS, a. without any secret or concealed fraud; 
without any intention to deceive, cheat, or impose upon a per- 
son by false appearance and concealed treachery. 

GUI'LER,s. one that betrays another into danger by deceit- 
ful means. Not in use. 

GUI LLOTINE, s. an instrument for beheading, introduced 
into France soon after the revolution, in 1792. It is s.aid to 
have been the invention of Dr. O nil lot, after whom it was 
named ; but a similar machine, called the Maiden, once existed 
in England and in Scotland. 

GUILT, (pronounced, with its derivatives, gill, with the g 
hard) s. [ gilt , Sax.] the state of a person justly charged with a 
crime ; a consciousness of having done amiss. Figuratively, a 
crime or offence. 

GUILTILY, ad. without innocence; in such a manner as to 
be conscious of having done a crime laid to one’s charge. 

GUILTINESS, s. tin* state of being guilty; the conscious- 
ness of having done a crime ; wickedness. 

GUILTLESS, a. free from crime; innocent; free from sin 
and puni-liment ; unpolluted. Figuratively, unaccustomed. 

Gl TLT1.FSSLY, ad. without guilt; innocently. 

GLTLTLENSN ESS, s. innocence; freedom from crime. 

GUi'LTY, a. [;//////«/, Sax.J chargeable with having com- 
mitted a crime; wicked, or corrupt ; conscious. 

GUINEA, (so called from Guinea, in Africa, from whence, 
the gold was brought of which they were first, formed ; on which 
account tiny likewise bore the impression of an elephuut) s. a 
gold coin struck and current in England. When it was first 
struck, it was valued at twenty shillings; blit gold growing 
scarce, it was advanced to twenty-one shillings and sixpence; 
but is now sunk to twenty-one shillings. The pound Troy is 
cut into twenty-four parts and a half, each part making a 
guinea. 

GUI'NEA, a country of Africa, of which little is known 
except the const, thence called the Coast of Guinea, which 
extends from 3000 to *1000 miles, beginning at. the river Sene- 
gal, about 17° of N. lat. the nearest part of Guinea to Europe, 
as well as to North America. It is divided into Lower and 
Upper. The Lower part is commonly called Congo. The 
Upper comprehends the districts of Sierra Leone; the Grain 
Coast, or Muluguetta; the Tooth Coast; the Gold Coast; 
the Slave Coast; and Lenin, it is unhealthy for Europeans, 
though the natives, live to a considerable age. The latter in 
general go almost naked ; and are said to be an innocent, in- 
ottciisivc, and hospitable people, except such as have been 
corrupted by the Europeans. The British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Danes, and French, have factories on the coast, where they 
carry on an extensive trade in elephants’ teeth, gold dust, 
rice, and maize, tropical fruits, gums, hard woods, wax, 
and slaves. The latter object of traffic, which commenced 
in 1517, was abandoned l»v the British in 1807, who have 


since formed establishments for promoting the civilization of 
the natives. 

GUl'NEA , NEW, or PAPUA , a long, narrow island, of 
the South Pacific Ocean, N. of New Holland, from which it is 
separated by Endeavour Strait. This strait is about ten 
leagues long and five broad, except at the N. E. entrance, 
where it is contracted by a group of Islands, called the Prince 
of Wales’s Islands. New Guinea extends from near the equa- 
tor to 12 deg. S. lat. and from 131 to 153 deg. E. Ion. The 
land is in general low, and covered with an astonishing luxuri- 
ance of wood and herbage. Most of the trees, shrubs, and 
plants, common in the South Sea Islands, arc found here in 
the greatest perfection. The inhabitants resemble the New 
Hollanders. 

GUl'NEAHEN, s. a fowl, supposed to be of Guinea. 

GUl'NEAPKPPKR, s. the capsicum, a plant.. 

GUl'NEAPIG, s. a small variegated animal, with a pig’s 
snout, rat’s ears, and without a tail. 

GUISE, (pronounced gize with the g hard; the same as 
wise, wisa , Sax. the w being changed, as is common, into g) s. 
[guise, l’r.] appearance ; looks; behaviour. Manner, custom, 
or practice. External appearance; dress, or habit. r l he last 
sense seems to be a contraction of disguise . 

GUITA'R, (pronounced gi-tur , with the g hard) s. [ghitura, 
Ital.] in Music, a stringed instrument with a neck like a violin, 
an oval body, and played on in the same manner as the harp 
with the fingers. 

GULES, s. f gvndcs, Fr.] in Heraldry, red. In the wins r>f 
noblemen it is called ruby; in those of sovereign princes, Mars, 
and, in Engraving, is signified by drawing perpendicular 
or straight strokes from the top of the escutcheon to the 
bottom. 

GULF, or GIILPH, s. [golfo, Ital.] an arm of the ocean 
running into the land; a bay. Figuratively, an abyss, or im- 
measurable depth. A whirlpool, ot sucking eddy. Any thing 
insatiable. 

GU'LFY, a. full of eddies, gulfs, or whirlpools. 

To GULL, t>. a. [guttler, Fr.] to trick ; to cheat; to deceive 
or defraud by artifice. 

GULL, s. a sea bird; a cheat, or trick; a stupid animal; 
a person easily cheated. 

GlJ'LLCATCllER, s. one who cheats; a bite; one who de- 
ceives another by artifice ; an impostor. 

GU'LLER, s. a cheat or impostor. 

GULLET, s . [govlet, Fr.j the throat, passage, or pipe 
through which the food passes ; called by anatomists the 
as opting vs. 

To GU LLY, v. n. to run with a noise, applied to 
water. 

GU’LLY HOLE, s. the hole where the gutters or kennels 
empty themselves into the common sewer; so called from the 
noise they make in their full. 

GULO'SITY, s. [from gulosus, Lat.] greediness; intemper- 
ance in eating; gluttony. Not in use. 

To GULP, v. u. [golpen. Brig.] to swallow eagerly; to 
drink down without any intermission, or with one swallow. 

GULP, s. as much as can be swallowed at once. 

GUM, s. [gnrnmi, Lat.] a vegetable juice exuding through 
the pores of certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious 
or sticky mass, more viscid and less friable than resins, and 
dissolving in water. In Gardening, a disease incident to fruit- 
trees of the stone kind, being a kind of gangrene, arising from 
a corrupted sap, which extravasates and hardens. In Ana- 
tomy, the fleshy substance of the mouth in which the teeth 
grow ; generally used in the plural. 

GUMMINESS, s . the state of a thing smeared with, or 
abounding in gum. 
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GUMMO'SITY, s. [from gwnmo&us, Lat.] the nature of 
gum; viscidity; viscosity; gumminess. 

GU'MMOUS, a . of the nature of gum. 

GU'MMY, a. consisting of gum ; of the nature of gum ; 
overgrown or smeared with gum ; sticky ; viscous. 

GUN, s. [the etymology uncertain] a tire-arm or weapon 
which forcibly discharges a ball, shot, or other offensive mat- 
ter, through a cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. 
Great guns, are generally called cannon, and known likewise 
under the term of ordnance. Small gnus are such as are porta- 
ble, and include musquets, musquetoons, carbines, bluudei- 
busses, fowling-pieces, &c 

GUNA'RCHY, or GYNA'RCHY, s. a female government. 

GU'NNEL, s. See Gunw'ale. 

GU'NNKR, s. a person who manages, and has the? charge 
of the artillery of a ship, &c. Gunners , in the plural, are 
officers employed in looking after, and managing the ordnance 
mounted on lines, batteries, or forts. 

GU'NNERY, s . the science or art of artillery, or of shooting 
with guns and mortars. 

GU'NPOWDER, s. a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
v. arcoal, mixed together with spirits, and usually granulated, 
which takes fire easily, and expauds with great vehemence, and 
noise, by means of its elastic force, or of the fixed air it con- 
tains. 

GU'NSHOT, s . the distance to which a ball can be shut out 
of a gun. 

GU'NSMITH, s. one who makes and sells guns. 

GU'NSTOCK, s . the wood to which the banel of a gun is 
fixed. 

GU'NSTONE, s. the shot of a cannon ; so called, because 
at the first use of cannon they were loaded with stones. 

GU'NTER’S CHAIN s. an instrument made use of in sur- 
veying land, named after its inventor. 

GU'NTER’S LINES, s. lines of numbers, first, invented by 
Mr. Edward Gunter, of great use in navigation, and other 
branches of the mathematics. 

GU'NTER’S QUA'DRANT, s. an instrument to find d e 
hour of the clay, azimuth, &e. 

GU NTER’S SCALE, s. a large scale to roholvc questions 
in plain-sailing. 

GU'NWALE, or Gunnf.l of a Ship, s. that piece of tim- 
ber which reaches on each side of the ship from the half deck 
to the forecastle.: this is called the Gunwale, whether there be 
guns in the ship or not. Also the lower part of any port where 
ordnance are. 

GURGE, s. [gurges, Lat..] a whirlpool; an eddy; a gulf. 
GU RGION, or GRU'DGEON, s. the coarser ’ part of the 
meal sifted from the bran. 

To GU'RGLE, v. n. [ gorgogliare , Ttal.] to make a murmur- 
ing sort of noise, like water poured out of a bottle, or a stream 
from a fountain. 

GU RNARD, or GURNET, s. [gounmf, Fr.] a kind of 
sea-fish. 

To GUSII, v. n . [g aside n, Belg.] to flow or rush out in a 
large body; to flow out in a large quantity with violence. 

GUSH, s . a sudden, forcible, and large flowing of water, or 
other fluid ; any thing poured out with a sudden and forcible 
eruption. 

GU'SSET, s. [ gousset, Fr.] any thing sewed on cloth to 
strengthen it ; by seamstresses peculiarly applied to the trian- 
gular pieces of cloth at the neck, under the arms, and at the 
openings of the flaps of a shirt. 

GUST, s . [gustus, Lat.] the sense or taste; the height of 
sensual enjoyment; love, or liking; turn of fancy; peculiar 
taste or genius ; pleasure, caprice or whim. A sudden vio- 


lent blast of wind, from guster , Isl. A sudden burst of pas- 
sion. 

GU'STABLE, a. [from gusto, Lat.] fit to be tasted; the 
object of taste ; pleasant to the taste. 

GUSTATION, s. f gustalio, Lat.] the act of tasting. 

GUSTFUL, a . very agreeable or pleasant to the taste; 
agreeable to the mind. 

GUSTO, s. [Ital.] relish, flavour, or taste; tin* power l»v 
which any thing excites a sensation in the palate. Liking «>r 
prejudice, applied to the mind. 

GUSTY, a. windy; stormy. 

GUT, .s*. \kuttdn, Tent.] the entrads, or the long pipe 
reaching with many folds from the stomach to the vent, 
through which the fibrous part of food passes and is dis- 
charged. Figuratively, the stomach or receptacle of fund; 
gluttony; a passage, or strait ; the inside of anything, parti- 
cularly the movements of a clock or watch. 

To GUT, v. a. to take out the e ntrails or guts of an animal. 
Figuratively, to plunder any thing of its contents. 

GUTTA SERENA, n. [ 1 /at.] a disease which deprives 
I lit* patient of sight ; without any apparent fault in the eye. 

( • U TTATEl), a. [from gultn , Lat.] besprinkled with drops ; 
bed topped. 

GUTTER, s. [from gutlur , T.at.] a passage for water either 
on the ground or on the roofs of buildings. 

TO GUTTER, r. a. to cut or wear into small channels or 
hollows. Neuterly, to fall in drops, as a candle. 

To GUTTLE, r. n. |fiom gut] to feed luxuriously or in- 
teniperatelv. Actively, to swallow. A low word. 

GUTTLER, s. one fond of eating; a greedy orintemje- 
rate eater ; a glutton, or gormandizer. 

GUTTULOUS, «. [from gut tula, Lat.] in the form of a 
small drop. “ In its gnttulous descent.” Brown. 

GUTTURAL, a. [gnt/uralis, Lat.] pronounced in the 
throat ; belonging to the throat. 

GUTTER ALNESS, 5. the quality of being sounded in, «.r 
belonging to, the throat. 

GUTI’Y, or GU'TTE, a. [from gutta, Lat.] in ileraldiy, 
besprinkled with drops. 

(1UTWORT, s. a kind of herb. 

GUY, s. a rope used for keeping off things from hear 
mg or falling against a ship’s side when they are hoisting 
in. 

To GU ZZLE, v. 71. [from gut or gust; whence guttle, 
gnstle] to feed immoderately ; to swallow any liquor greedily. 
Generally applied to excessive drinking. 

GUZZLER, s. an immoderate eater or drinker. 

GYBE, s. a sneer; a taunt; a sarcasm. 

To (« V BE, v. 71. to sneer; to taunt. 

GYBING, s. the act of shifting any boom-sail from one side 
of the mast to another. 

GYMNA'SIUM s. \yvgvamor, Gr.] in Grecian Antiquity, a 
place fitted for performing exercises, both of the literal and 
athletic kind; a sort of school, wherein philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and the professors of all other sciences, read their lec- 
tures ; and wrestlers, fencers, dancers, &c. exercised their 
various talents, for the diversion of the people. Any place of 
exercise ; a school. 

GYMNA STIC, a . [yvfivatrrtKoc, Gr.] something relating or 
belonging to bodily exercise, such as wrestling, &c. 

GYMNASTICALLY, ad. athletically; fitly for strong ex- 
ercise. 

GY'MNIC, a. [yv/imog, Gr.] practising such exercises as 
relate to the body. 

GYMNOSPERMOUS, a. [from yv/im and Gr.] 

having the seeds naked. 

5 X 
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GYNECO'CRACY, s. [yiouuYiiqiarui, Gr.] tlie government 
of women ; a state where women are capable of the supreme 
command. Petticoat government. 

GY'PSIE, s. a plant, with indented serrated leaves, whitish 
blossoms, and a four cornered stem ; called also water hore- 
hotind. 

GY'PSUM, s. plaster-stone; a substance very abundant in 
nature, and which was well known to the ancients. It is now 
called sulphate of lime. After preparation, it bears the name 
of Plaster of Paris, and is employed for forming casts, and for 
a variety of purposes in statuary. 

GYRATION, s. [from gyro, Lat.] the act of turning any 
thing about in a circle. 

GYRE, s. [yyrtis, Lat.] a circle described by a thing going 
in an orbit. 

GYRED, a. [from yyrus , Lat.] falling in rings. “ Ilis 
stockings — down gyred to his ancle.” Shak. 

To GYVE, v. a . to fetter or shackle ; to ensnare. 

GYVES, s . [yevyn, Brit.] fetters or chains for the legs. 


H. 

H is the eighth letter, and sixth consonant, in our alpha- 
bet. Some Grammarians indeed will have it to be 
only an aspiration or breathing ; but it is most certainly a dis- 
tinct sound, and formed in a peculiar manner by the organs of 
speech, at least in our language. It. is pronounced by a strong 
expiration of the breath between the lips, closing, as it were, 
by a gentle motion of the lower jaw to the upper, and the 
tongue nearly approaching the palate. Thai it is a distinct 
letter, appears from the word eat and heat, arm and harm, car 
and hear, ell and hell, as pronounced with or without the //. 
In English, it is scarcely ever mule in the beginning of a word, 
as hour, or where it precedes a vowel, as inhabit ; when fol- 
lowed by a consonant, it has no sound, as in sight ; when 
it has c before it, it is sometimes dropped, c being pronounced 
hard, like a It, as in Christ, which the Saxons wrote Crist , and 
in echo; but this does not hold good always, for it is pro- 
nounced in charity , church, &c. Whenever it follows p, it is 
sounded together with it like an/; as Philip , &c. Among the 
ancients it was a numeral letter, signifying 200; and when 
with a mark over it thus H, 2000. In abbreviatures, it is used 
for homo, as J. II. S. Jesus Ilominum Salvator , i. e. Jesus the 
Saviour of Mankind. 

HA, inlet] . [Lat.] an expression of wonder or surprise ; a 
sudden question, equivalents* What? When repeated, an ex- 
pression of laughter or joy. 

HABAKKUK, the Prophecy of, one of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. There is no mention made in scripture, 
cither of the time when this prophet lived ; or of his parents or 
descent ; but according to the authors of the lives of the pro- 
phets, he was of the tribe of Simeon, and a native of Bethzair. 

HA'BEAS CORPUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ which a man 
may have out of the King’s Bench, to remove himself thither at 
his own expense, to answer at the bar there, when indicted or 
imprisoned for a crime before justices of the peace, or a fran- 
chise court, after having offered sufficient bail, which is re- 
fused, though the. case be bailable. 

HABERDASHER, s. one who sells small wares, such as 
pins, needles, &c. A retail dealer. 

HA'BERDINE, s . a dried salt cod. 

IIABK'RGEON, [hanbcrycon, Fr.] armour to cover the 
nerk and breast ; a breast-plate ; a neck-piece or gorget ; on 
finally a coat, of mail, without sleeves. 

HABI LIMENT, s. [habiliment, Fr ] dress ; clothes. 


To IIABI'LITATE, v. n. [habililer, Fr.] to qualify or entir.j* 
Not in use. 

HABITATION, s. qualification. 

HABl'LITY, s. [liability Fr.] faculty; power; now ability. 

II A' BIT, s. [habitus, Lat.] the state of anything ; as, “ habit 
of body.” Dress or clothes ; a garmeut. A power and abi 
lity of doing any thing, acquired by frequent repetition of the 
same action. Custom ; inveterate use ; or a strong inclina- 
tion to perform any particular action. 

To IIA'BIT, v. a . to dress or clothe; to accoutre. 

IIA'BiTABLE, a. [habitabilis, Lat.] that is, or may be dwelt 
in. 

IIA'BITABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a place 
proper for the residence of any animal. 

HA'BITANCE, s. [habitatio, Lat.] dwelling ; abode. 

HA'BITANT, s. [from habitans, Lat.] a dweller in a place. 

HABITATION, s. [habitatio, Lat.] the act of dwelling in a 
place ; a place wherein a person resides ; a dwelling. 

HABITATOR, s . [Lat.] dweller; inhabitant. 

HABITUAL, a. [habitual, Fr.] customary; established by 
frequent practice and repetition; inveterate. 

HABITUALLY, ad. by custom; by habit or frequent prac- 
tice ; customarily ; inveterately. 

To HABITUATE, v . a. [habitucr, Fr.] to accustom; to use 
one’s self by frequent repetition. 

HA'BITUDK, s. | habitudo, l/at.] relation or respect. The 
state of a thing with regard to something else. Familiarity; 
converse, intimacy, followed by with. Custom, habit, or the 
frequent and uninterrupted practice of the same thing. 

To HACK, v. a. [ haccan , Sax.] to cut or chop into small 
pieces by frequent and unskilful blow's. Figuratively, to .speak 
or pronounce improperly. 

HACK, s. a contraction of Hackney, which see. 

HACKLE, s. raw silk, or any filmy or fibrous substance 
unspun. A comb for dressing flax. 

To HA CKLE, v . a. to dress flax; to separate. 

IIA'CKNEY, s. [hacknai, Brit.] a hired horse, or a horse let 
out for hire. Figuratively, any thing let for hire ; one who 
writes for hire ; any thing that is trite or used in common. 

To HA'CKNEY, v. a. to use a thing very frequently; to 
accustom as to the road. 

HAD, the preterit and part. pass, of Have. 

HADDINGTON, a borough town of Scotland, seated on 
the Tyne, in East Lothian, which, in conjunction with Dunbar, 
&c. sends one member to parliament. It is surrounded with 
the seats of the nobility and gentry ; and lias the ruins of a 
magnificent church, it is If) miles E. of Edinburgh. Inhabit- 
ants about 5883# One member. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE, or East Lothian, a county ot 
Scotland, 25 miles long, and 15 where broadest, and bounded 
on the W. by Edinburghshire, N. by the Frith of Forth, E. by 
the German Ocean, and S. by Berwickshire. The soil is very 
productive, and the mines of coal are inexhaustible. Jt is di- 
vided into 24 parishes, contains 36,145 inhabitants, and sends 
one member to parliament. 

HA DDOCK, s. [hadot, Fr.] a sca-fish of the cod-kind, but 
smaller. 

HADLEY, a tolerably large town of Suffolk, with a marke t 
on Monday; seated in a bottom on the river Preston. It 
has a very handsome church, a chapel of ease, and one Pres- 
byterian meeting-house. Large quantities of yarn are spun here . 
Population amounts to 3454. Is 64 miles N. E. of London. 

1LEMORRAGE, s. See Hemorrhage. 

HAFT, s . [hepft, Sax. heft, Belg.] a handle; that part of 
any instrument by which it is held in the hand. 

HAG, s. [hayn, Brit.l a fury, or spirit of a deformed or ter- 
rible aspect; a witch or enchantress; an old ugly woman. 
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To HAG, v, a . to haunt ; to torment; to possess or harass 
with vain terror ; to bewitch ; to harass. 

IIA'GARD, or IIA'GGARD, a. [Fr.] wild, unsociable, or 
untamed; lean; ugly; rugged; deformed; wildly disordered. 

II AGGAI, the tenth of the lesser prophets, was born, in all 
probability, at Babylon, in the year of the world 134.07, from 
whence he returned with Zerubbabel. It was this prophet 
who, by command from God, (Ezra, v. 1, 2, dre.) exhorted the 
Jews, after their return from the captivity, to finish the re- 
building of the temple, which they had intermitted for 14 
years. Ilis remonstrances had due effect ; and, to encourage 
them to proceed in the work, he assured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter house should be greater than the glory 
of the former house; which was accordingly fulfilled when 
Christ honoured it with his presence; for, with respect to the 
building itself, the latter temple was nothing in comparison of 
the former. 

HAGGARD, s . any thing wild or irreclaimable; a species 
of hawk ; a hag; a witch; an old ugly woman. 

HAGGARDLY, ad. delbrmcdly ; ugly; like a hag. 

I LVGGENS, s. a mess of meat, generally pork, or the en- 
trails of a hog, chopped small, enclosed in a membrane, and 
boiled or baked ; corruptly railed a Efujc/ot. In Scotland, it 
consists of tbe sheep’s entrails, cut small, mixed with spices, 
and stuffed into the maw of the same animal. 

HAGGISH, a. like a lmg; deformed; ugly; horrid. 

To HAGGLE, v. a . [corrupted from hack or liacklc ] to cut, 
chop, or mangle. Neuterly, to be tedious in making a bar- 
gain, or long in settling the price. 

HA'GGLER, s. one that cuts; one that is slow in bar- 
gaining. 

IIAGIO'GR APHA, s. [from uyior and yfmijno, Or.] holy 
writings ; a part of the scriptures so called by the Jews. 

JIAGIO'GRAPilER, s. an inspired writer. 

HAGUE, a town of the Netherlands, in S. Holland, which 
may compare with the handsomest towns or cities in Europe, 
with regard to its extent, the number and beauty of its pa- 
laces, its streets, its agreeable walks, its great trade, espe- 
cially in books, and the politeness of its inhabitants, who are 
estimated at upwards of 3fi,000. The greater part of the 
houses have the appearance of palaces, and there are at least 
4000 gardens. It is seated two miles from the sea, and has 
a pavement across the sand lulls, called the Downs, with trees 
on each side. The ancient Counts of Holland generally re- 
sided here, as did the Stadtliolders in later times ; and it is 
still the court, though not the capital of the Netherlands. It 
is 3 miles N. \V. of Delft, and 30 S. W. of Amsterdam. Lon. 
4. 17. E. lat. 52. 4. N. 

II AH, an interjection , expressing a sudden surprise. 

HAIL, s. [ hagol , Sax.] a concretion of aqueous particles, or 
drops of rain congealed into ice. This happens, when, in 
their passage through the inferior air, they meet with nitrous 
particles, which are known to contribute greatly to freezing. 
Their magnitude is owing to a fresh accession of matter as 
they pass along. Hail is most frequent in summer, because at 
that time greater quantities of nitre are exhaled from the earth, 
and float about in the air. 

To HAIL, v . n. to pour down hail. 

HAIL, interj. [from heel , Sax.] a term of salutation, wherein 
we wish health to a person. It is used at present only in 
poetry. 

To HAIL, v. a . [halctan, Sax.] to salute; to call to, ap- 
plied to the manner in which ships address each other. 

HAITiED, a. beaten or struck with hail. 

H ALLS HOT, s. small shot scattered like hail. 

HAI'LSTONE, s. a particle or single ball of hail. 


II A I LY, a. consisting of hail; full of hail. 

HAIR,#. [ herr , Sax.] the small thin threads which grow our. 
of the skin of animals; the hair which grows on the head. The 
different colours the hair appears of in different persons, and in 
the same person in different parts of life, are owing to the nature 
of the fluid with which it is supplied. Figuratively, any thing 
very small. 

HAl'RBELL, or HAREBELL, s . a species of the hyueiuthus, 
or of the seilla, of Linnaeus, very common in the woods and 
hedges of England, and flowering in May. 

HATUBRAINED, a. [it should be harebrained, in allusion 
to the wildness of a hare] wild; irregular; inconstant. 

HAI RBREADTH, s. a very small breadth; the width of 
a hair. 

HAIRCLOTH, s. stuff woven of horsehair. 

HAIRGRASS, s. in Botany, a genus of grasses, of winch 
there are several species. They flower in July and August. 

HAI RINESS, s. the state of being covered or overgrown 
with hair; abounding in air. 

1IA1RLACE, s. a fillet or hand for the hair ; used by 
women. 

HAIRLESS, rt. without hair; bald. 

TIAI'RMOSS, s. in Botany, the polytriehum, of which three 
kinds are natives in England. 

HAI RY, a. overgrown or covered with hair; consisting, of, 
or resembling hair. 

IIA'LBERT, or HA'LBERI), s. [ ha/chardc , Fr.] a long pole 
armed at one end with a battle-axe, carried by sergeants of 
foot, and dragons, &c. It was formerly named the Danish axe, 
because borne first by them; from them it was borrowed by 
the Scots, from whom it came to the English, and thence passed 
to the French. 

HA'LGYON, hal-sy-on, s. [halcyo, Lat.] a bird fabulously 
reported to breed in the sea, and always causing a calm during 
her hatching time. 

HA'LGYON, a. peaceful; quiet; undisturbed ; placid ; still ; 
without tumult or violence. “ ilis halcyon days brought forth 
the arts of peace.” Denham . 

HALE, a. healthy, sound, or hearty; of a good or fresh 
complexion; whole; uninjured. 

To IIALE, bawl, v. a. [ halcn , Belg, haler , Fr.] to drag by 
force ; to pull violently and rudely. 

ITA'LER, liawler, s. he who pulls or drags by force. 

HALES OWEN, a town of Shropshire, but environed by 
Worcestershire, 6 miles E. of Stourbridge, w ith a market on 
Monday, and a mnnfacture of nails. Inhabitants, about 17.03. 
The poet Shenstone was born and buried lu re ; and near it 
is the much admired seat of Lea so wes, in the decoration of 
which his whole fortune was spent. It is 124 miles N. W. of 
London. 

HALES WORTH, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on a neck of land between two brandies 
of the river Blyth ; has a canal to Southwold, and is a thriv- 
ing place. Population 2473. Trades in linen yarn and sail- 
cloth. About the town is raised a great deal of hemp. It is 
28 miles N. E. of Ipswich, and 101 N. E. of London. 

HALF, s . [plural halves ; healf, Sax.] one of tw F o parts into 
which a tiling is equally divided ; a moiety. 

HALF, ad. in part, or equally. In composition, it signifies 
imperfection. 

HALF-BLOOD, s. one who has hut one parent the same 
with another person. 

HALF-BLOODED, a. mean ; cowardly ; base born. 

HALF-MOON, s. the moon in its appearance, when in 
half its inc rease or decrease ; any thing in the tigu-s of a half- 
moon ; a crescent. 
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IIA'LFPENNY, (plural halfpence , pronounced hapenny and 
Mpenct) s . a copper coin, of which two make a penny. Ori- 
ginally it was the half, or one purl, of a silver penny broken 
into two equal pieces, which was the only money we had till 
halfpence and groats were coined. 

HA'LF-PIKE, s. the small pike carried by officers. 

IIA'LF-SIGHTED, a. seeing imperfectly; having weak dis- 
cernment. 

IIA'LF-SWORD, a. close fight; within half the length of a 
sword. 

HALF-WAY, ad. in the middle. 

IIA'LF-WIT, s. a blockhead; one who vainly affects to be 
thought a wit; a silly fellow. 

ILYLF-WITTEL), a. of dull or imperfect understanding. 

HA'LIBUT, s. a sort offish. 

HALIFAX , a flourishing town of W. York shire* on a branch 
of the river Culder, which is rendered navigable to the Air and 
Ouse. The principal manufactures are shalloons, tummies, 
duroys, kerseys, baizes, &e. The Piece Hall or Market House, 
is a very elegant stone structure in the form of a parallelogram, 
occupiug 10,000 square yards, and containing HI 5 distinct 
rooms lor the lodgment of goods. The parish, which includes 
24 other townships, is about 16 miles long, and from 6 to 8 
broad, the vicar of which is tx officio a justice of peace. 
It is 40 miles W.S. W. of York, and 107 N.’N. W. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 15,382, and, with its 
dependencies, 100,809. It sends two representatives^ to 
P arliamont. 

HALIFAX , the principal town and scat of government of 
Nova Scotia, a peninsula of Arcadia, settled by the British in 
1749. It is advantageously situated for fishery, on the W. 
side of Chebucto Bay, in a healthful country, which is greatly 
improved of late yeais, and has the appearance of fertility and 
cultivation, but is subject to fogs. It has a large, saft\ and 
commodious harbour, affording shelter to the largest fleets, 
and an excellent naval yard for repairing ships of war. The 
town is defended by an entrenchment, and forts of timber. 
It. is 780 miles N. E. of New York. Lat. 11. 40. X. Ion. 6.1. 
61. W. Population about 16,000. 

ILYLIMASS, or HA'LLOWMASS, the feast of All 
Souls. 

JIALITUOUS, a . [from hahtns , I .at .1 vaporous; famous. 

HALL, s. [hal t Sax. hallo, P»clg.] a court of justice; a manor 
house, so called, because formerly courts were held in it for 
tenants; the public room of a corporation; the first large room 
on the ground-floor of a house. 

IIALLELU'.IAH, s. [the j is pron. like an i vowel, or y from 
Mn, Heb. praise yp, and n\ Hob. God, or the Loud] a song 
of praise or thanksgiving, so called from the first word prefixed 
to psalms of praise in Hebrew. 

HALLIARDS, s. in a large ship, the ropes by which all the 
yards arc hoisted up, except the cross-jack and the sprit-sail 
yard, which are always slung ; in small-craft the sprit-sail 
yard also has its Halliards. 

li ALLOT), in ter j . a word of encouragement or entice- 
ment when dogs are let loose at their game ; also used in cull- 
ing to, or after a person. 

To HA'LLOO, v. a. | haler, Fr,] to make aery or noise after 
a person, alluding to that made after clogs ; to chase or per- 
secute with a noise. To call or shout to. 

To H ALLOW, v. a. [ halyian , Sax.] to consecrate, make 
holy, or dedicate to some religious use; to reverence and 
esteem as holv. 

HALLUCINATION, s. [kullucinatio, Lat.] an error, 14 under, 
or mistake, owing to fully. 

HALM, hawm, s. straw 1 ; or tin* stalks of beans and peas. 


HA'LMOTE, or HA'LIMOTE, s . an old law term, signify- 
ing a court baron, or a meeting of the tenants of the same 
manor, in which differences between them are determined ; it 
was likewise called Folltmolc, or a meeting of the citizens iu 
their common-hall. 

IIAT.O, s. [d'Xwc, Gr.] a meteor in the form of a luminous 
ring appearing round the sun, moon, or stars. 

HALSTED, or Halstead, a town of Essex, on the river 
Colu, with a good market for corn and provisions on Friday, 
and a manufacture of seys, bays, caliinancoes, &c. It has 
an old churcn, a tree-school for boys, and an antique bride- 
well. It is 46 miles N. E. of London. Population 4627 

To HALT, v . n. [AeaZ/an, Sax.] to limp, or be lame ; to stop 
in a march ; to hesitate ; to be dubious which of two opinions 
to prefer ; to faulter ; to fail. 

HALT, a. [limit, Sax.] lame or crippled. 

HALT, s. the act of limping, or the manner in which a per- 
son walks who is lame ; a stop in a march ; a failure. 

IIA'LTER, s. one who limps or is lame. 

IIA'LTER, s. [hcalsfre, Sax.] a rope, peculiarly applied to 
that with which a horse is tied to the manger, and to that 
which is put round a criminal's neck when he is to be 
hanged. 

To IIA'LTER, v.n. to bind with a strong cord ; to catch in 
a noose, alluding to that made in a rope w ith which criminals 
are hanged. 

JiA'LTOX, a town in Cheshire, near I he Mersey, with a 
market on Saturday. It had a stately castle, belonging to 
the duchy of Lancaster, which maintained a huge jurisdic- 
tion round it, by the name of Halton Fee; but ail that now 
remains is a tavern. It is 13 miles N. E. of Chester, and 196 
N. N. W. of London. Population 1322. 

HALTWESEL, or I Ialt whistle, a town in Northumberland, 
with a market on Thursday. It is a pretty good town, well 
built, on a hill by the S. branch of the Tyne, and affords good 
entertainment for travellers. It is 35 miles W. of Newcastle, 
and 283 N. by \V. of London. Population 4119. 

To HALVE, v. a. [from halves, plural of half] to divide 
into two equal parts. 

!IAM,x. [Sax.] the lowermost and hindermost part A the 
thigh, adjoining to the knee, in a human ere. dure. lu 
Cookery, the thigh of a hog or hear salted and dried. 

HAM, s. whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon 
hum, a house, farm, or village. Gibson. 

ILVMADKYADS, in Heathen Mythology, certain rural 
deities, or nymphs of the woods, whose fate depended on 
certain trees, particularly the oak, together with which they 
were supposed to be born and to die. 

HA 1 MATED, a. hooked; set with hooks; entangled. 

To HA'MBLK, v. a. to hamstring, or cut the sinews of the 
thigh; to hough. 

HA 'M BURGH, a free city, and one of the largest towns 
iu Germany, the births and burials amounting to about 5000 
persons every year. It consists of the Old and New Town; 
both of nearly equal size. Most of the houses are new, built 
after the manner of the Dutch, and richly furnished within. 
The principal streets of the Old Town have long and broad 
munis, which are filled twice every 24 hours by the tides. 
These are not only useful for trade, but serve to keep the 
houses and the streets clean. On the ramparts are handsome 
walks, on which the inhabitants take the air in fine weather. 

'1 lie burghers, divided into several companies, mount guard them - 
selves. The number of vessels which enter this port annu- 
ally is nearly 2000, of which a third are British. The 
inhabitants of the whole district are about 150,000, compris- 
ing 120,000 within the walls of the town. It is not re- 
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markable for manufactures. The senate of this town, which 
acknowledges no superior jurisdiction, is composed of thirty- 
six persons. The town is divided into live parishes, and in 
each are several colleges, or companies, for the superintend- 
ence of public affairs, unless there be any thing too high for 
their determination, and then it is judged by a sort of general 
assembly. The inhabitants are all Lutherans, and no 
foreigners, except the English, have the liberty of performing 
divine service in a chapel of their own. It is advantageously 
situated on the north hank of the Elbe, *15 miles N. \V. ol* 
Lunenburgh, (jO S. of Sleswick, and 55 N. E. of Bremen. 
Lon. 10. 1. E. hit. 53. 33. N. This city suffered much from 
the French during the revolutionary wars; but was restored to 
independence in 1814. 

HAME, s. [huvuty Sax.] the collar by which a horse draws 
in a waggon. 

HAMILTON , a town of Scotland, in Clydesdale, with the 
title of a duchy. It is a very pretty neat town ; and near it 
the duke of Hamilton has a very tnagnilicent palace and a large 
park. It. is seated on the river Clyde, 10 miles S. K. of ( J las- 
gow, and 38 \V. S. W. of Edinburgh. Inhabitants, about 
0513. 

HAMLET, .v. [ham, Sax. and let , the diminutive termina- 
tion] a little village. 

HAMMER, s. \hamcr , Sax. hammer , Dan.] an instrument 
consisting of an iron head and long handle, sometimes of wood, 
by which any thing is forged, or nails, See. are driven. 

To H A' MM EH, v. a. to beat, forge, or drive with a hammer. 
Neuterly, to cogitate, used in contempt. 

HA'MMEUCLOTH, s. the cloth upon the seat cf the 
coach-1 >ox. 

HAMMERER, s. one who works with a hammer. 

IIA'MMOCK, s. [ liamaca , Sax.] a swinging bed, suspended 
by cords fixer! on hooks. 

HA' M FEU, s. a large basket with a wieker cover, used for 
carriage. Anciently, a cupboard, box, or chest. 

To HAMPER, v. a. to entangle, or to embarrass, so as 
to hinder from flight, or the use of one’s limbs or faculties ; 
to ensnare, to inveigle; to catch by means of some allure- 
ments ; to perplex or harass with a variety of accusations or 
law suits. 

IIA M PSIIIRE, Hants, or Southampton , a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the W. by Dorsetshire and Wilts; on the 
N. by Berks ; on the E. by Surrey and Sussex, and on the S. 
by the British Channel, it extends, exclusively of the Isle of 
Wight, 42 miles from N. to S. and 38 from E. to W. It is 
divided into 10 hundreds, which contain 1 city, 20 market 
towns, 311 parishes, and 10fi2 villages; with about 3 14,31 3 
inhabitants. It is one of the most fertile counties in England. 
The air, in the higher parts, is clear and pure; towards the sea 
it is mild and inclined to moisture. Its products are the 
finest corn and hops, very large flockr of cattle and sheep, with 
excellent wool, bacon, honey, and timber. For the last it has 
been particularly famous, on account of its great woods, of 
which the principal are the New Forest, ami Forest of East 
Bere. The principal rivers are the Avon, the Test or 1V.se, 
the Itchen, and the Stour. Southampton is deemed the 
county-town ; but the Assizes arc held at Winchester. It sends 
four county members to parliament. 

HA 'MV SHI RE, NEW , one of the United States of North 
America, and one of the. four divisions of New England, 
bounded on the W. and N. W. by the State of Vermont, on 
the N. by Canada, on the N. E. by the province of Main, on 
the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. by Massaehu- 
sets. Its population is now about 275,000; and it extends 
about 155 miles from N. to S. and from JO to 70 in breadth, 
and is divided into the counties of Rockingham, Stafford, 


Hillsborough* Cheshire,, and Grafton. The land near the sea 
is generally low, but advancing into the country, it rises into 
hills. The air is serene and healthful ; the weather is not so 
subject to variation as in southern climes; yet in summer the 
heat is great, hut of short duration, and in winter this coun- 
try is intensely cold. Portsmouth is the capital. It is in Ion. 
70. 42. \V. lat. 43. 5. N. • 

HA AJFSTEA D, a village of Middlesex, 4 miles N. N. \V. 
ol London, seate d on the declivity of a hill, on the top of which 
is a fine heath, reaching about a mile every wav, adorned 
with several pretty villas, and affording an extensive pro- 
spect of the metropolis, and the country all round it, as far as 
Shooter’s Hill, Bumstead Downs, Windsor Castle, Sec. 
Hampstead, though now crowded with good buildings, ev. n 
to the very steep of the hill, was, in the reign of Henry VI 11. 
chiefly inhabited by laundresses, who washed for the Lon- 
doners. Population 858S. 

//. YMT'! ON, MI NCHIXG , a pretty large parish in 
(Jloiicc-lci shire, 3 miles from Tetbury, with 12 hamlets be- 
longing to it, and a market on Tuesday. Here an,* extensive 
cloth manufactures. Population 7355. 

HA'AIRTUN-COl RT, a village of Middlesex, famous for 
a magnificent palace built by Cardinal Wolsey, who gave it 
to Henry N HL The old building was pulled down in KiffO, 
and the present palace was erected by king William 111. The 
gardens and parks are about four miles in circumference, and 
watered on three sides by the Thames, over whic h there is a 
bridge to Kingston. It is seated on the N. side of the Thames, 
J3 miles S. \V. of London. Population 31)1)2. 

HAMSTRING, s. the tendon or smew of the ham. 

To HA'MS'IRING, r. a. [preterit and part. pass, hum- 
struntj ] to lame by cutting* the tendon of the ham. 

ILANAPKR, s. [hanapt num, low Lat.] a treasury; the ex- 
chequer. The clerk of the hanaper receives the fees due to 
the king for sealing the charters and patents. 

IIANCKS, s. in a Ship, the falls of the life-rails placed on 
banisters in the. poop and quarter-deck, down to the gang- 
way. In Architecture, the end of elliptical arches, which are 
arches of smaller circles than the scheme, or middle part of 
the arch. 

HAND, s. [hand, hand. Sax. Brig, and Tent.] that part of 
flic arm from the wrist to the end of the lingers; a measure 
of four inches, generally used and applied to the In ight. 
of horses; part, quarter, side; rate, piiee;, care, necessity 
of managing; method of government, discipline, icstraint; 
an actor, workman, or soldier; the index of a clock, or that 
which pet forms the office of a hand or linger in pointing to 
a particular thing. Out of hand, quick, sudden, or expedi- 
tious performance. Power of peifoiming. Manner ol ael- 
ing or performing, particularly apphtd to Music, lo /icier 
a hand in, to be eoneenud in. At hand.w ithin reach; ready 
prepared; near. In Writing, a peculiar cut or cast of the 
letters, which distinguishes one prison's writing from an- 
other; hence it is employed to signifv a prison’s own writing, 
or signing. 44 Under my hand and seal ’ In tunning, cants 
held after every deal. front hand to hand, from one to 
another successively- Hand orer head , negligently, rashly ; 
without, thought or caution. From hand to mouth , without 
making any provision against a necessity. To hear in hunt /, 
to keep in expectation. To he hand and ylore, to be very in- 
timate and familiar. Hands off, is a vulgar plnase, implying 
forbear. 

To HAND, i». a. to give or reach to another by the hand. 
Figuratively, to guide; or conduct or lead by the hand ; to 
seize; to lav hands on; to manage with the hand; to d* - 
liver from one to another; to transmit, or deliver down in 
succession. 

5 Y 
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HAND is much used in Composition for that which is tna- 
nageableby the hand, as a hand-saw ; or borne in the hand, as 
a hand-basket. 

HAND BARROW, s. a frame on winch any thing is 
carried by the hands of two men without 'wheeling on the 

S °[LVNDBItEADTH, s. a space equal to the breadth of a hand. 

HA NDED, a. having the use of either the left or right hand. 
Hand in hand , with hands joined. 

HA NDKIi, s. one who delivers down in a regular succes- 
sion, used with down; a transmitter. 

IIA NDFllL, s. as much as the hand can grasp or hold ; a 
handbreadth, or four inches. A small number or quantity. 

HAND-GALLOP, s. a slow easy gallop in which the hand 
presses the bridle, to prevent increase of speed. 

HA ND GUN, s. a gun wielded by the hand. 

HANDICRAFT, s. work performed by the hand. 

HANDICRAFTSMAN, s . one whose work or business is 
performed by the hand. 

HANDILY, ad. in a skilful, dexterous, or ready manner. 

HANDINESS, s. the quality of doing any thing in a skilful 
and dexterous manner. 

HA'NDl WORK, s. work of the hand ; product of labour. 

1 IANDKKRCHlEF,.s.apiece of silk or linen, used for wip- 
ing the face or nose, and for covering the neck. 

To HANDLE, v. a. [handelcn, Belg.] to touch, feel, or 
hold iu the hand; to manage or use. Figuratively, to treat of, 
nr enlarge upon, applied to discourse. To deal in, or practise. 
To deal with. To treat well or ill. 

HANDLE, s. [ handle , Sax.] that part of a thing by which it 
is held in the hand. Figuratively, any thing which may dis- 
cover a person’s weakness, and may be made use of by an 
enemy to his disadvantage. 

HA NDMAID, or HANDMAIDEN, a maid who is in 
waiting, or within call ; a waiting maid. 

HAN DM ILL, s. a mill moved by the hand. 

HANDSAILS, s. sails managed by the hand. 

HA N 1)N A W , s. a saw manageable by the hand. 

HANDSEL, s. [from hnnsr /, Belg.] the first act of using any 
tiling; the first parcel sold of any commodity. 

To 1 1 A NDSKL, v. a. to use a thing for the first time. 

HANDSOME, «, [from handsarm , Belg.] beautiful with 
dignity ; graceful. Elegant, applied to a person’s manners or 
behaviour. Generous or noble, applied to the quality of action. 
Ready, conveniently; ample; liberal. 

HANDSOMELY, ad. conveniently, or dexterously; in a 
beautiful, neat, elegant, graceful, or generous manner. 

HANDSOMENESS, s. beauty or pleasing majesty, applied 
to the features. Grace, applied to the behaviour. Elegance or 
neatness, applied to the manner in which any thing is wrought. 

HANDSPIKE, s. a sort of wooden lever, for moving heavy 

bodies. 

H ANDY ICE, s. a vice to hold small work in. 

IIA NlJW KITING, s. a cast or form of writing peculiar to 
each hand. 

HANDY, «. performed or given with the hand. Ready; 
dexterous, or skilful; convenient for use. 

To HANG, v. a. [preterit and part, passive hanged , or 
hung; hangan, Sax.] to suspend on high by something fas- 
tened to the upper part ; to suspend or keep in the air without 
falling. ^ To suspend by the neck in a rope so as to kill a per- 
son. 1 o let fall downwards from any eminence °r below its 
natural situation, sometimes used with down . “ White lilies 

hang their heads.” I)ryd . To adorn, by banging any thing 
upon or over, followed by with. “ Hang several parts of his 
house with trophies. Speed. Neuterlv, to fall loosely ; to be 
suspended on high with the lower part loose; to dangle ; to 


float ; to proceed from. “ That gentle tongue— where soft 
persuasion hung." Prior . To be supported by something 
raised above the ground ; to lean upon. " Hung about my 
neck.” Shak. Used with over , to threaten ; to be very near; 
applied to danger. “ While the dread of Popery hung over 
us.” Attvrb. To be burdensome, or troublesome; to oppress 
with weight, used with upon. “ In my Lucia s absence — life 
hangs upon me.” Addison. To be compacted ; to be united ; 
to be of the same party ; to support one another mutually ; to 
be in suspense. To be dependent on, used with on. “ Ifangs 
on princes* favours.” Shak. 

HANGER, s. that by which anything is supported in the 
air, or at a distance from the ground; a kind ol short curved 
sword with a single edge; a short broad sword. 

IIANGER-ON, s. one who is dependent on another; one 
who lives at another person’s charge. 

HANGING, s. drapery, stuffs, or paper, hung or fastened 
upon the walls of a house by way of ornament. 

HA NGING, part, foreboding death by an halter. “ You 
have a hanging look.” Shak. Substantively, used for the act 
or pun’shment of putting to death by a halter ; the gallows. 

HANGMAN, s. the person who executes or puts criminals 
to death, by hanging them on a gibbet or the gallows. 

HANK, s. [from hank , Isl.] a skain of thread, &c. Figura- 
tively, a tie, check, or influence. A low word. 

To HA NKER, v. n. [ hankeren , Belg.] to long impatiently 
for; to have an incessant wish for. Synox. We haven mind 
for , or long for, a present object; but have a mind , seems at- 
tended with more knowledge and reflection ; long for, mom 
opinion, and more taste: we wish for things farther distant; 
we hanker after things that most affect us. 

HANKERING, s. a longing; strong desire. 

HA NO VER , a country of Germany, in the circles of Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia, and comprehending the duchies of 
Zell, Saxe- Lunenburgh, Bremen, and Lunenburgh, the prin- 
cipalities of Calenhurgh, Verden, Grubenhagen, Hoye, Ober- 
wald, Diepholtz, Bentheim, &c. It is well situated for foreign 
trade, lying mostly between the rivers Weser and Elbe; and 
produces timber, cattle, hogs, mum, beer, minerals, quicksilver, 
vitriol, and brimstone. Hanover, originally a duchy, was 
raised to the rank of an electorate in 1(192, and continued sub- 
ject to the king of Great Britain till 1803, when it was over- 
run by the French, and soon afterwards added to the kingdom 
of Westphalia; but on the overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, 
Hanover was restored to his Britannic majesty. In 1815, the 
duchy of Lunenburgh was ceded to Denmark, and some small 
territories to Prussia. The remaining states, with the accession 
of the principalities of Hildeshcim, East Friesland, Lower 
Munster, and the city and territory of Goslar, now constitute 
the kingdom of Hanover, which is governed by the Duke of 
Cambridge, as viceroy, for King William IV. of Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the diet, the king of Hanover has four votes, 
and holds the fifth rank. The prevailing religion is the Lu- 
theran. The people enjoy a limited representative government. 

HA 'NO VER, a well-built populous town of Calenburg, in 
Lower Saxony, capital of the kingdom of the same name, and 
the scat of the privy-council and viceroy. It contains the pa- 
lace (which having been destroyed by fire, was rebuilt, in 1741, 
with great magnificence,) the state-house, a very grand struc- 
ture, 3 parish churches, 3 hospitals, a poor-house, and about 
4500 houses, some of which arc very large and handsome 
buildings, with about 25,000 inhabitants. Here are some 
valuable manufactures of lace, stuffs, stockings, ribbons, &c. 
and a considerable trade in the tanneries, and brewing a spe- 
cies of white beer. It is situated on the river Leine, (which 
divides it into two parts) 58 miles S. E. of Bremen, and 140 W. 
of Berlin. Lat. 52. 22. N. Ion. 9. 48. E. 
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HANS-TOWNS, or Hanseatic Union , a name given to a 
confederacy of several sea-ports of Europe, which engrossed, 
at the time, the principal part of the commerce of Eu- 
rope. This association extended from the North Seas gpd 
the Baltic, along the whole coast of Europe, to Messina in 
the Mediterranean, and included cities of Boland, Norway, 
Germany, Holland, England, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the different states of Italy. The design of this association 
was, at first, the common defence of its members against the 
pirates, who were numerous in the North Seas and the 
Baltic; and for a time they were much encouraged by the 
different governments of Europe, and had considerable pri- 
vileges granted them. In the year 1200, there were seventy- 
two cities in the list of Hans-Towns ; and so powerful was 
this alliance, that its ships were often hired by different 
princes to assist them against their enemies; at length it 
grew so formidable, particularly from the 14th to the 10th 
century ; as to give umbrage to several princes, who com- 
manded the cities within their jurisdiction to withdraw from 
the union; and the secession of those of England, France, 
Spain, and Italy, immediately followed. The union itself on 
the other hand, excluded several others, and put themselves 
under the protection of the Empire, making a decree that no 
cities should be admitted into their society, except such as 
stood within the limits of the German empire. The confede- 
racy at length comprised only Bremen, Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and Dantzic, and these were seized by Buonaparte, but at 
the peace were rgstored, except Dantzic, which was given to 
Prussia, and Frankfort was connected with the Hans-towns. 

HA’ NT, a familiar contraction for have not, or has not. 

HAP, s. [anhap, misfortune, Brit.] chance; fortune; or 
that which comes to pass without design or being foreseen. 

To HAP, v. n. to full out; to come to pass without design 
or foresight; to befal casually. Actively, to cover. 

HAP-HAZARD, s. chance; accident; casualty. 

HA' PA EE , the name of four of the* Friendly Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean. They are of a similar height and ap- 
pearance, and connected by a reef of coral rocks, which are 
dry at low water. The plantations are numerous and extensive; 
and some of the fences enclosing them run parallel to each 
other, and form spacious public roads. These islands extend 
about 19 miles. 

HAPLESS, a. unhappy; unlucky; unfortunate. 

HATLY, ad. perhaps; perad venture ; it may be ; by chance, 
or mere accident. 

To HAPPEN, v. ?i. to fall out; to come to pass without 
being designed or foreseen; to light upon or meet with by 
chance, or mere accident, exclusive of any design. 

HAPPILY, ad. in a fortunate, happy, or lucky manner ; 
with address, dexterity, or grace ; without labour. In a state 
of happiness. By chance ; by accident; erroneously for haply. 

HA'PPIN ESS, s. a state wherein a person has all his wishes 
satisfied, and is sensible of the highest pleasures ; good luck 
or fortune ; felicity; unstudied grace. 

HAPPY, a. in a state where the desires and wishes arc 
satisfied, and the greatest pleasures are enjoyed ; lucky ; 
successful; ready; or disposed by nature, without art or study. 

HA'QUETON, or HACQUETON, s. a coat of mail. 

HARANGUE, ha-rang, s. [Fr.] a speech; a discourse or 
oration delivered in public. 

To HARA'NGUE, v. n. [ harangucr , Fr.] to make a speech, 
or pronounce an oration. Actively, to address by an oration, 
as, “ he harangued the troops.” 

HARANGUER, s. an orator; a person who pronounces a 
set speech ; a word conveying some idea of contempt. 

To HARASS, v. a. [ harasscr , Fr.] to weary; to fatigue ; 
f o tire or enfeeble with labour and uneasiness ; to desolate, 


lay waste, cr destroy. With out its force is increased, as 14 to 
harass out with duty.” 

HARASS, s. waste; disturbance. 

HARASSER, s. a disturber; a spoiler. 

HARBINGER, s. [ herberycr , Belg.] a person who pre- 
pares the way, or gives notice of the coining of one that fol- 
lows; a precursor, or forerunner. Figuratively, a Mgn or 
omen of something to come. 

H A RUG ROUGH , MARKET , a town of J Leicestershire, 
with some manufactures of tammies, shalloons, and lasting*, 
It has a market on Tuesday, and is a great thoroughfare on 
the road from Northampton to Leicester and Derby, and is 
seated on the river Welland, which separates it from North- 
amptonshire, 1 5 miles S. S. E. of Leicester, and 83 N. N. W. 
of London. Population 2272* 

HA R BOTTLE, near Rothhury , a town in Northumber- 
land, with a market on Tuesday ; distant .300 miles from 
London. 

HARBOUR, s. [he.rbcry, Belg.] a lodging, or place of en- 
tertainment and rest. A port, or station wherein ships are 
sheltered from storms. Figuratively, an asylum, or place of 
shelter and security from danger. 

To HA RBOUR, v. a. to entertain, or permit a person to 
reside. Figuratively, to cherish, favour, or entertain an 
opinion ; to shelter, rest., or secure from danger. 

HARBOURAGE, s. [berbery aye, Fr.] shelter, entertain- 
ment. 

HA'RBOTJRER, s. one who entertains another. 

HA RBOURLESS, a. without harbour, lodging, entertain- 
ment, or shelter. 

HARD, a. [heard, Sax. hard, Belg.] firm, or not easily 
penetrated ; not soft. Figuratively, difficult to be understood ; 
not easy to be accomplished; painful, or dangerous. Rigor- 
ous, cruel, or oppressive, applied to the manner of treatment. 
Unfavourable ; unkind. Unhappy ; vexatious. Forced. 
Powerful. Harsh; stiff. Hard words, sour; rough; re- 
proachful. Insensible ; untouched, or not to be afleoted, 
4< Know I am not stupid, or so hard .” Very vehement, 
keen, and inclement, applied to the season. Unreasonable 
and unjust. Dear, expensive, or in which a person cannot 
easily acquire a competency, applied to the times. Synon. 
Hard ami fast are synonymous in the sense of quick motion ; 
but fast denotes quickness without force ; hard, quickness 
with violence. With respect to work, fast means expedi- 
tiously; hard, laboriously. 

HARD, ad. \hardo, old Tent..] close; near. Diligently; 
laboriously ; earnestly. Uneasily ; vexatiously. Fast or 
nimbly, applied to motion. With dilliculty. Tempestu- 
ously ; boisterously ; with force or violence, applied to the 
wind. 

HARDBOUND, a. costive, applied to the habit of body. 
Unfertile or barren, applied to the invention. 

To HARDEN, v. //. to grow hard or solid. Actively, 
to make bard; to make impudent, obdurate, or insensible; 
to make firm, or endure with constancy ; to make resolute by 
the incessant practise of any particular action. 

HARDENER, s. one who renders any thing hard. 

HARDFA VOURED, a. coarse, or harsh of feature. 

HARDGRASS, s. a kind of grass with male and female 
flowers, found on the sea-coast. 

IIA’RDHANDED, a. coarse; mechanic; that has hands 
hard with labour. Exercising severity. 

HARDHEAD, s. clash of heads; manner of fighting in 
which the combatants dash their heads together. 

HARDHEARTED, a. cruel; inexorable; merciless. 

H ARDIIE ARTEDNESS, s. the quality of bung insen- 
sible to the cries of misery ; want of compassion. 
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HARDICANUTE , was at Bruges with his mother, 
when HaroJcl died, consulting about measures to recover 
the crown of Wessex ; and upon the news of his brother’s 
death, he came over into England with 40 Danish ships, 
and was unanimously acknowledged king of England! 
Immediately after he was crowned, he caused the body of 
his brother to be dug up, and thrown into the Thames, 
which being found by some fishermen, they gave it to the 
Danes, who deposited it. in tin ir burial-place at London, 
at this day called St . Clement's Danes. Soon after, he laid 
a heavy tax on the nation for paying his fleet, which he 
sent back to Denmark. This occasioned great, murmuring 
and discontent among the people. At Worcester the tax 
was opposed with the utmost violence, and two of the per- 
sons employed to collect it were killed : this so enraged the 
king, that he sent the dukes of Wessex and Mercia, and 
the earl of Northumberland, witli their forces, against 
Worcester; who, after plundering the city for four days, 
burnt it to the ground. Hurdieamite, who was infamous 
tor gluttony and drunkenness, as well as for cruelty, died 
suddenly as he was carousing at the wedding of a Danish 
lord, at Lambeth. He died unlamented by all; and. the 
English, we arc told, kept, the day of his death, June 8, as a 
holiday for some centuries after, by the name of lloc-tidc, 
or Hug’s-tide. He died in 1041, ‘in the 3d year of his 
reign; and with him ended the monarchy of the Danes in 
England, after it had lasted about ‘2b years, but after they 
had harassed the kingdom 240 years. Ju these times we 
are told, that a Dane would often stab an Englishman as he 
was drinking, so that at length no one would drink in the 
presence of a Dane, without having somebody to be his pledge 
or security; whence, il is said, our custom of pledging one 
another took its rise. 

HARDIHOOD, «. stoutness; bravery; impudence. 

HA RDIMEN I , $. [ hardiment , Er.J courage; stoutness; 
bravery. Not in use. 

HA'RDINESS, s. [hardies**, Er.] hardship, or fatigue; 
courage, stoutness, or a disposition of mind insensible to 
danger; effrontery; impudence; confidence. 

HARDLY, ad. with difliculty and great labour ; scarcely; 
almost not; barely. 44 There is hardly a gentleman. *’ Swift. 
Used with thinks in a severe or unfavourable manner. 4 ‘ To 
think hardly of our laws.” Iloohrr. Applied to manner of 
treatment, with rigour, oppression, severity, or harshness. 

44 Hardly lodged.” Dr yd. 

H A RDMOU HIED, a. not easily governed by the rein, 
applied to horses. 

HA RDNESS, s . applied to matter, a firm cohesion of the 
parts, so that the whole does not easily change its figure. 
Difficulty to be understood. Difficulty to be performed or 
accomplished. Scarcity or dearness, joined to times. Obdu- 
racy ; profligacy. Harshness of look. Cruelty; inhumanity; 
want of compassion. Keenness or sharpness, applied to 
weather or frost. Stinginess, or want of profit, applied to the 
making of bargains. In Painting and Sculpture, stiffness, or 
want of softness. 

HARDS, s. [ hcordan , Sax.] the coarser parts of flax. 

If A'R D S H I P, s. oppression ; injury ; inconvenience ; 
fatigue. 

HARDWARE, s. manufactures or wares of metal. 

IIA'RDWAREMAN, s. a maker or seller of wares made 
of metal. 

HARDY, a. [ hardi , Er.] hold; brave; confident; stout; 
strong; daring; resolute; hard, or firm. 

HARE. s. [Imra, Sax.] a small four-footed animal, with 
long ears and a short tail, that moves by leaps, and is re- 
markable for timidity, vigilance, and fruitfulness. The first 


year, it is called a leveret ; the second, a hare; and the 
third, a great hare. Her ears lead the way in the chase ; for 
with one of them she listens to the cry of the dogs, while the 
other is stretched, like a sail, to promote her flight. In As- 
tronomy, a constellation. 

To HARE, v. a. [harier, Fr.] to frighten; to perplex or 
throw into confusion by hurrying or terrifying. 

HA REBELL, s . the wild hyacinth. See Hairbell. 

HAREBRAINED, a. Hairbrainfd. 

HA REEOOT, s. a bird. A herb. 

IIA'RELIP, s. [because resembling the upper lip of a hare] 
a defect in the upper lip for want of flesh, which makes it ap- 
pear as if cut, and shews the teeth. 

HARESBURY , in old records called Ileytshury , and 
Jlatchbury , and now written Ileytesbury , a village or borough 
town of Wilts, with a large woollen manufacture. It was 
once the residence of the empress Maude, and is situated 
on the Willy, 20 miles W. N. W. of Salisbury, and 92 W. 
by S. of London. Its market is disused, but it sends two 
members to parliament. Population 1421. 

HA'RKSTRONG, s. a plant, called also hog’s fennel and 
sulphur-wort. 

HA RICOT, s. [Fr.] a kind of ragout, generally made of 
meat steaks and cut roots. 

HARIER, or HA'RRIER, s. a hound for hunting hares. 

To HARK, t». n. to listen with great attention. 

I1ARK! inttrj. list, or listen ; be attentive to hear; lived 
on a sudden apprehension of danger, &e. 

HAUL, s. [ heorda , Sax.] the filaments o*r threads of flax; 
any substance consisting of threads or filaments. 

HA RLECH, or HA' R LEIGH, a mean town of Merion- 
ethshire, but naturally strong, being seated on a rock, 
on the sea-shore. It is chiefly remarkable for its castle, 
built by Edward I. which is still almost entire. Near 
it is a cataract of the Rlmis Du, which rushes down 
a mountain, for above 100 yards, and then forms a 
cascade, part of an elliptical curve, to a pool 40 feet 
below. Harlech is the county town, and is 26 miles S. E. 
of Carnarvon, and 231 W. N. W. of London. Market on 
Saturday. 

HARLEM, a large, rich, and handsome town, of the 
Netherlands, in N. Holland, containing 40,000 inhabitants. 

It is noted for its church, the largest in Hollaud, in which is 
a remarkably fine organ, containing 8000 pipes, the largest 
38 feet long, and 16 inches in diameter, and 68 stops, of 
which the most wonderful is the vox humana. To the S. of 
the town is a wood, cut into delightful walks and vistas. 
Here are considerable manufactures in linen, ribbands, 
and tapes ; and an extensive exportation of beer. It 
is situated on the river Sparen, about a league from the 
sea, and 12 miles W. of Amsterdam. Lat. 52. 22. N. 
Ion. 4. 37. E. 

HA RLEQUIN, s . [derivation uncertain] a person dressed 
in a motley-coloured jacket and trowsers ; the hero in 
pantomime entertainments, who diverts the populace by 
liis activity, artifices to extricate hiihself from danger, 
and his seeming power in enchantments and metamor- 
phoses. 

HARLESTON \ a town of Norfolk, with a large mar- 
ket on Wednesday, seated on the river Wavenay, over 
which there is a bridge. It is 16 miles S. E. of Norwich, 
and 99 N. E. of London. Population 645. 

IIA' RUNG, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Tues- 
day, chiefly for linen yarn and linen cloth. It is seated on 
a rivulet; and is a pretty neat, genteel town, but has no 
church, and only a small chapel in the middle of the place, 
and a Presbyterian meeting-house. It has one wide street, 
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and manufactures a little linen cloth. It is 89 miles N. E. of 
London. Population 1032. 

HARLOT, s. [ herlodeSy Brit..] an unchaste female ; a strum- 
pet. 

HARLOTRY, s. an habitual practice of unchasteness, ap- 
plied to a woman. A term of contempt for a woman. For- 
nication. Ribaldry. Any thing meretricious. 

IIA'RLO IT, a town of Essex, chiefly noted for its annual 
fair, on a common, about 2 miles from the town, much fre- 
quented for horses, hogs, and cows, on Sept. 9. It is called 
Harlow Bush Fair. It has another fair on Nov. 8. Harlow 
is situated on the W. side of the Rodings, about 17 miles W. 
of Chelmsford, and 23 N. E. of London. Populaton 2101. 

HARM, s. [ hcarm , Sax.] an action by which another person 
may receive damage in his goods, or hurt in his person ; mis- 
chief; hurt, or injury. Syn t on. Harm particularly relates to 
any ill done a man’s person or character, and is inferior in de- 
gree to hurt, which includes a great degree of harm. Mis- 
thief implies ill done either to person or property with an evil 
intent; injury, a degree of hurt without justice, and refers 
either to character or property. Detriment includes an idea 
of loss, and is seldom used hut when speaking of property. 

To HARM, v. a. to damage the goods or fortune of an- 
other, or to hurt his person. 

HARM.ATTAN, s. the name of a remarkable periodical 
wind, which blows from the interior part* of Africa towards 
the Atlantic ocean. It is attended with fog, extreme dryness, 
and yet. great salubrity. 

HARMFUL, a. hurtful; injurious; detrimental; mis- 
chievous ; noxious ; pernicious. 

HA'RMFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to produce mis- 
chief, hurt, or damage ; injuriously; perniciously. 

HA'RMFULNF.SS s. the quality which renders a thing or 
person detrimental to the interest, hurtful to the person, or 
injurious to the character, of another. 

ITA'RMLESS, a. without hurt; without intending or caus- 
ing any mischief; without being damaged ; innocent. 

HARMLESSLY, ad. innocently ; without malice or 
('rime. 

1 1 A'RMLESXNESS, ,9. the quality of a thing or person 
which can affect, another with no damage or hurt. 

HARMO NIC, or 11 ARMO'NTCAL, [/.p/iom-or, Or.] pro- 
portioned or adapted to each other ; musical. 

HARMO NICA, s. a musical instrument, invented hv Ur. 
Franklin, in which the music is performed by glasses, tilled 
with water according to the tone to be produced; hut ma- 
chinery has since been added, to produce the effect in the 
manner of an organ. 

HARMO'NICS, s. that part, of music which considers 
the differences and proportions of sounds with respect to 
acute and grave; in contradistinction to rythmiea and 
metrica. 

HARMO'NIOUS, a. [harmonirur, Fr.] adapted to, or hav- 
ing the parts proportioned to, each other. In Music, having 
sounds that, are concords to each other; musical, or affecting 
the ear with an agreeable sensation. 

HARMO NIOUSLY, ad. with a just proportion of parts to 
each other ; in such a manner as to delight the ear. 

HARMONIOUSNESS, $. that quality which renders 
sounds agreeable and delightful : proportion of parts. 

To HARMONIZE, r. n. to agree with respect to propor- 
tion. Actively, to make musical, or convey delight to the ear, 
applied to sound. 

HA'RMONY, s. [hyfimni, Gr.| in Music, is the agree- 
able result or union of several musical sounds heard at one 
and the same time ; or tin; mixture of clivers sounds, which 
together have an effect agreeable to the ear. Harmony like- 


wise denotes an agreement, suitableness, union, conformity, 
&c. Tims, in Music, we sometimes apply it to a single 
voice, when sonorous, clear, and soft ; to a single instrument, 
when it yields a very agreeable sound. In matters of Litera- 
ture, we use it for a certain agreement between the several 
parts of a discourse. In Architecture, it denotes an agreeable 
relation between the parts of a building. In Fainting, they 
speak of it both in the onlonnance and composition, and in 
the colours of a picture : in the ordonnanee, it signifies the 
union or connection between the figures, with respect to the 
subject of the piece ; in the colours, it denotes the union or 
agreeable mixture of different colours. 

HARNESS, s. [harnois, Fr.] in its primary sense, armour 
for a horse ; the traces by which horses arc fastened to esu - 
riages of pleasure or state : that of other horses is called 
(jeer. 

To HARNESS, r. a. to dress in armour ; to fix horses in 
their traces; or to put traces on a horse. 

HAROLD T. surnamed Hurt ‘font, the son of Canute, king 
of England, ascended the throne upon the death of his father, 
being supported by the 1 Lines, who were resolved to stand 
by Canute’s will, by which he had left the kingdom of Eng- 
land to Harold. lie immediately seized upon the treasure 
which his father had laid up at Winchester. This enabled 
him to gain over several of his opposers ; and, at. a general 
assembly of the whole nation, held in Mercia, uz. at Oxford, 
having gut a majority of voices, he. was proclaimed king of 
England, Hardicanute being then in Denmark, hi the mean 
time the West Saxons returning home, dissatisfied with his 
choice, Hardicanute was, bv the management of earl Good- 
win, proclaimed king of Wessex, without any further inter- 
fering with what had been done in Mercia. By Wessex we 
are to understand all the country south of the Thames, and 
by Mercia all north of it. In Hardicanute’s absence, Coed- 
wan managed all in NVessex. Harold, seeing he could not 
obtain his end by force of arms, endeavoured to bring him 
over by fair means, and so managed his matters, that Good- 
will on a sudden became bis friend ; and, under pretence that 
Hardicanute neglected to come into England, got Harold to 
be acknowledged king of Wessex with all the ease imaginable; 
and now lie was in reality king of all England. He died 
without issue, 1039, in the 4th year of his reign. He laid a 
tax of 8 marks on every port, towards fitting out lb ships; 
and made a law, that if any Welshman, coming into England 
without leave, should be taken on this side Otiu s ditch, his 
right hand should he cut off. 

HA ROLD IT. son of earl Goodwin, succeeded Edward 
the Confessor, 1 ()(>/>, and had all the qualifications requisite 
to the forming a great prince, lie lessened the taxes, and- 
caused justice to he impartially administered. I he duke of 
Normandy having long entertained thoughts of succeeding 
to the crown of England upon Edward's death, being moved 
thereto either by the verbal promise or will of that prince, 
but much more by bis own ambition, was enraged that Ha- 
rold had, contrary to his oath, set himself up for king. But 
Harold now met with great uneasiness from his bi other Tos- 
ton, who was endeavouring to dethrone him, and, being 
assisted bv the earl of Flanders, greatly infested the English 
coasts. However, an army being sent against him, lie was 
obliged to return to his ships, and was driven on the coasts 
of Norway, and there met with what he desired. He per- 
suaded Hnrfagur, king of Norway, to join with him, and 
they entered the Tyne with .000 ships, landed and ravaged 
the country, ami took York. Harold came up with them at 
Stamford bridge on the Derwent. They were posted on the 
other side of the bridge, so that Harold could not come at 
them without first making himself master of the bridge, 
5 Z 
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which the Norwayanf bravely defended, being encouraged by 
one man, who alone defended the bridge for no small time 
against the whole English army ; but at last, he being slain, 
after he had, as it is said, killed 40 men with his own hands, 
Harold became master of the bridge, and led his army over : 
and now a very obstinate and bloody battle was fought be- 
tween two numerous armies, no less than 60,000 of a side, 
which lasted from seven in the morning to three in the after- 
noon ; and at length Harold gained a complete victory, Ilar- 
fagar and TosLon being both slain. But Harold, whether to 
ease the people of ex pence, or for whatever reason it was, kept 
the spoils to himself; which nised such discontent in the 
army, as proved detrimental to his affairs afterwards. Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, had, soon after Edward’s death, sent 
ambassadors to Harold, requiring him to deliver up the crown, 
and, in ease of refusal, to charge him with a breach of his oath, 
and to declare war against him. Harold returned for answer, 
that the duke had no right to the crown, that the oath was ex- 
torted from him, was therefore null and void, and that he would 
defend his own right against all opposers. The duke of Nor- 
mandy got the pope’s approbation of his design, who scut him 
a consecrated banner, with a golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. 
Peter's hairs. Harold had equipped a large* fleet, ;uid raised 
a numerous army, which, after waiting a great while for the 
duke, he had given orders for the disbanding, just before he 
heard of Harfagar and Toston’s invasion. This duke landed at 
Pevonsey, in Sussex, Sept. 29, 1066, and built a fort there; 
and then inarched along the shore as far as Hastings, where, 
lie built another strong fort, and waited for the coming of the 
enemy. Harold was still in the north, not expecting their 
coming till the spring; but as soon as lie was informed of tlu-ir 
arrival, he marched with the utmost expedition to London, where 
the nubility caine in to him, promising their assistance ; but he 
found his army much diminished ! . v the losses at Stamford 
bridge, and multitudes deserting through discontent. How- 
ever, having drawn all his forces together, he marched, and 
encamped about seven miles from the Norman army, resolving 
to give them battle. The English spent the night in singing 
and carousing, as if sun* of the victory ; and the Normans in 
preparing for the fight, and praying to God for success. On 
Oct. 17, the two armies engaged : the battle begun with great 
fury and equal bravery on both sides. The English were at 
first very much annoyed hy the long bows of the Normans, a 
way of fighting they had not been used to, which put them in 
some disorder ; but recovering themselves, they so warmly en- 
gaged the Normans, that they were forced to gi\e hack a little, 
who, renewing the attack, met with as vigorous a resistance as 
before, the English having much the advantage of them with 
.their bills, which were their aie-ient weapons; nor was it in the 
power of the Normans to break their ranks, winch remained 
impi'iictruhlc till the duke thought of a stratagi m, which was, 
for his men to retreat as they were fighting, as if they were about 
to fly. This emboldened the English to press upon their re- 
tiring enemy, and in their eagerness they broke their ranks ; and 
then the Normans fell on the disordered English, and made 
a terrible slaughter of them. However, Harold rallied his 
troops, and the English killed great numbers of the Normans, 
and preserved their ranks. The battle had lasted from seven 
in the morning, and night now drew on, whilst victory yet 
seemed to remain in suspend*. But the duke had a mind 
to make one push more before it was dark, to drive the Eng- 
lish from their station. In this fatal attack Harold was slain 
by an arrow shot into bis brain ; at which the English being 
quite dismayed, betook themselves to flight, and the Nor- 
mans obtained a complete victory. Thus fell the brave 
Harold in his country’s cause, after a turbulent reign of 9 
months and 9 days ; and with him totally ended the empire of 


the Anglo-Saxons in England, which had begun in the pc-rson 
of Hengist above 600 years before. 

HARP, s. [hearp, Sax.] a musical instrument strung with 
wiw, and struck with the finger; a lyre. In Astronomy, the 
name of a constellation. 

lb HARP, v. n. [ harper , Fr.] to play on the harp. Figu- 
ratively, to touch any particular passion ; to dwell on a sub- 
ject, or refer to it with tedious repetitions. 

HA'RPER, s. a player on the luirp. 

IIA'RPING-IRON, or HARPOON, $. [harpago, fait.] a 
bearded dart, with a line fastened to the handle, with which 
whales or other large fish are caught. 

IIARPONKER, or HARPOON EE'R, s. [ harponrur , Fr.] 
he who darts or throws the harpoon in whale-fishing. 

HA'RPLNGS, s. in a Ship, properly denote the breadth at 
the how. Some also give the same name to the ends of the 
bends that are fastened into the stern. 

HA RPSICHORD, s, [hnrpec/wnle, old Fr.] a musical 
stringed instrument, played after the manner of an organ. It. 
lias one or two sots of keys, which being fingered, move a 
jack, by which means the* strings arc struck, which arc stretch- 
ed on the table of the instrument. 

HARRY, s. [plural harpies; hnrpi/ia , Lat.] a poetical 
monster, of the bird kind, feigned to have had the face of :i 
woman, the claws, wings, Ac. of a bird, remarkable for rapa- 
cioiisness, and on that account used to signify a ravenous or 
exceedingly covetous person; an extortioner. 

HA'RQHEBIJSS, s. a hand-gun. See Akoukhcsk. 

HA RQPEBUSSIER, s. one armed with an arquebuso. 

To HARR ASS, v. a. See To Harass. 

HARRATEE N, s. a kind of woollen cloth, or stuff. 

HA RRIDAN, s. [corrupted from haridellc, Fr.] a worn out 
worthless horse ; a decayed strumpet. 

HA RRIER, s. a hound of excellent scent, and great eager- 
ness after the game; a hare-hound. 

HARRINGTON, a sea-port of Cumberland, between 
Workington and Whitehaven, being 4 miles from the former, 
and 6 from the* latter port. Its principal business arises from 
the collieries and ship-building. Population 17/>8. 

HARROW, or II A RROW-ON-THE-IIILL, a xillnge in 
Middlesex, 9 miles W. N. W. of London, with a celebrated 
free school. Its church, situated on a high hill, is seen at a 
great distance. Population 3861. 

1LVRROW, s. [churrour, Fr.] a frame of timbers crossing 
each other, set with iron teeth, and drawn over plowed and sown 
land, to break the clods and cover the seeds with earth. 

Mb HA RROW, r. a. to draw a harrow over ground, fi- 
guratively, to tear or rip up. To pillage, strip, or lay waste. 
Mb disturb, or put into alarm or commotion. 

HA R ROWER, *?. lie who harrows; a kind of hawk. 

HA'RRO WO A 77’, a village of Yorkshire, in the parish of 
Knaresborough, remarkable for its mineral waters, which are 
vitriolic, and sulphureous. Bathing is the most general mode 
of using them ; and they are often successful in dropsical, 
scorbutic, and gouty cases. Mho Harrowgate water, when 
first drawn, is transparent, and emits a few air-bubbles ; it 
possesses a strongly foetid sulphureous smell, similar to that 
of bilge-water, and is of a bitter, nauseous, and strongly 
saline taste. After being exposed for several hours to the 
open air, it becomes turbid, assumes a greenish colour, loses 
its sulphureous smell, and deposites sulphur at the bottom 
and sides of the vessel. It is two miles W. of Knaresborough, 
and ‘211 N. by W. of London. Populstion 2812. 

To HA'RRY, v. a, [hiirier, Fr.] to disturb; to throw into 
commotion ; to alarm or confuse ; to ruffle ; to harass. 

HARSH, a. [her rise he, Teut. according to Skinner] 
roughly sour, applied to the taste. Rough or disagreeable U> 
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the ear, applied to sound. Crabbed, morose, or peevish, 
applied to the temper. Rough or rugged, applied to the touch. 
Un pleasing, severe, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 

HARSHLY, ad . sourly, or like unripe fruit, applied to taste, 
lu a violent manner. In a crabbed, sour, austere, or morose 
manner. Severely, or rigorously. Rough and displeasing to 
the ear, applied to sound. 

HA'RSHNESS, s. sourness; austere taste; roughness; crab- 
bedness ; moroseness ; peevishness. 

HART, s. [hcortj Sax.] a male of the deer kind, the female 
of which is a hind or roe. 

HARTCLOVER, *. a kind of trefoil. 

HARTFORD , and not Hertford , (if its origin be derived 
from a hart, the arms of the place, doer being formerly very 
numerous in this part of the country,) the county-town of Hart- 
lord shire, in a hundred of the same name. It has a market on 
.Saturday, is seated on the river Lea, and has been much more 
considerable than at present; for it is much decayed since the 
great road was turned through Ware. However, it is still the 
place where the assizes are held, has the title of an earldom; 
sends two members to parliament; and is 21 miles N. of Lon- 
don. Population ,0247. 

IIARTEORDSHIRE, an English county, 36 miles in 
length and 28 in breadth ; hounded on the E. by Essex; on 
the W. by Euekinghamshire ; on the N. by Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire, and on the S. by Middlesex. It contains 
eight market-towns, and by the reform act, it sends three 
county members to parliament. It. abounds in corn, river-fish, 
sheep, and fat cattle ; and the air is good all over the county. 
The principal rivers are, the Lea, the Coin, and the llunton. 
Hartford is the capital town. Population, 143,341. 

HARTLAND, a town in Devonshire, partly concerned in 
the herring-fishery on this coast. It is seated on the Bristol 
Channel, near a promotory called Hartland Point, 28 miles 
W. S. W. of Barnstaple, and 214 W. by S. of London. Market 
oil Saturday. Population 2143. 

HARTLEPOOL , a pretty large sea-port town, of the county 
of Durham, seated on a promontory, partly surrounded by 
rocks and hills, and partly by the sea. It is governed by a 
mayor, and has a safe harbour, where the Newcastle and Sun- 
derland colliers generally take shelter in stress of weather. It 
has a considerable fishery on the coast, aiyl a large exporta- 
tion of coals and lime. It is 16 miles E. S. E. of Durham, and 
258 N. by \V. of London. Market on Monday. Pop. 1330. 

HARTLEY , a town of Northumberland, on the coast a 
little N. W. of Tynemouth. Here are coal, salt, copperas, and 
glass-works; and a pretty haven, or harbour, to which a canal 
has been cut, through a solid rock, 52 feet deep, 30 broad, 
and 900 long. Population 1850. 

IIARTRO'YAL, s. a plant; a species of buckthorn plantain. 

HARTSHORN. x. in Medicine, a salt and spirit extracted 
from the horn of a hart, called the red deer. The salt is used 
as a sudorific ; the spirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalis ; 
and both are used for bringing people out of fits, by being ap- 
plied to the nose. The raspings of the horn are, by boiling in 
water, formed into jellies lor consumptive people ; and the 
bone, being calcined and powdered, is used to absorb acidities 
in the stomach, and as drink, when boiled, in diarrhoeas. 

1IARTWORT, s. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant, of 
which there are two kinds; found in hedges and corn-fields. 

HA'RVEST, s. [luvrfest, Sax.] the season of reaping and 
gathering in corn ; corn ripened, reaped, and gathered in. 
Figuratively, the product or reward of a person’s labour. 

HA'RVEST-IIOME, s. the song sung by reapers at the 
feast made for having inned the harvest. 

HA'RVEST- LORD, s. the head reaper at the harvest. 

HA'RVEST-MAN, $. one who labours at the harvest. 


HARWICH, a sea-port and borough of Essex, seated on a 
tongue or point of land, opposite to the united mouths of the 
Stour and Orwell, 42 miles E. by N. of Chelmsford, and 7 1 
E. N. E. of London. It is not very largo, but is well inhabited 
and frequented, and bore the packet-boats arc stationed that 
sail to Helvoetsluys, regularly every Wednesday and Saturday, 
if wind and weather do not prevent, in time of peace. It has 
a very safe, spacious, and convenient harbour, extending from 
the sea to within two miles of Ipswich, and aide to receive ships 
of 100 guns all the way; here is also a very good dock-yard 
for building ships, with the necessary store-houses, cranes, 
•launches, &e. The washing and undermining of the tides, and 
the falling off of large pieces of cliff, have made the point a 
peninsula, and perhaps may in time make it an island. The 
harbour is defended by Landguard Fort, built on a sandy point 
on the Suffolk side of the water, and other strong works. It 
is a place of considerable trade, and has many vessels employed 
in the North Sea fishery. Lut. 51. 56. N. Ion. 1. 13. E. It 
is governed by a mayor; sends two members to parliament; 
and has markets on Tuesdays and Fridays. Population 4297. 

To HASH, v . n. [luu/ier, V r.] to mince, or cut into small 
pieces. To mingle, used with up. 

HASLEMERE, a borough town of Surrey, with a market 
on Tuesday. It is seated on the edge of the county, next to 
Hampshire ; sends two members to parliament; is governed by 
a constable; and has two paved streets. It is 12 miles S. W. 
of Guildford and 42 S. W. of London. Population 887. 

HA'S LET, or HARSLET, s. [Imslur y Fr.] the entrails of a 
hog, consisting of the heart, liver, &o. generally applied to 
them when enclosed in a membrane, and roasted or baked. 

JIASLI SGJ)ON, or Haslindui , a small town in Lancashire, 
14 miles N. by W. of Manchester, and 196 X. N. W. of Lon- 
don. Market, on Wednesday. Inhabitants, 7776. 

HASP, s. \ Imps , Sax.] a clasp folded over a staple, and 
Listened with a padlock ; a small iron or brass fastening into a 
door; a kind of hank, going into an eye or a loop, used for 
fastening shoes, necklaces, &e. 

To HASP, r. a. to shut, with a hasp.. 

HA SSOCK, s. [hascc/t, Teut.] a round or cylindrical mat, 
stuffed, on which a person kneels at church. 

HAST, the second person singular of Have, declined thus, 
I have, thou hast , he hath or has. 

HASTE, .v. \ haste, Fr. ] hurry; speed; the act of doing a 
thing quickly for want of longer time. Passion ; vehemence ; 
anger. 

To HASTE, or HASTEN, v. u. [ hunter , Fr.] to move or 
walk with swiftness; to do a thing in a short time; to he in i 
hurry; to quicken a person’s motion, or drive to a swifter pace. 

HA'STENER, s. one that hastens or hurries. 

HASTILY, ad. in a short time; without delay; in a hurry, 
or rashly ; passionately. 

HASTINESS, s. speed or expedition ; a performance exe- 
cuted in a hurry; anger; vehemence ; testiness. 

HASTINGS, 5 . corruptly for hastiee , a French term, some- 
times used in English for early, forward. The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries ; we have also hastive peas, &c. 
A popular term for green peas. 

HASTINGS, a borough-town of Sussex, with markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is one of the Cinque Ports, 
and noted for being the place where William the Conqueror 
landed. Near this town, in the year 1060, was fought the 
most memorable battle in the annals of this country, between 
Harold IT. king of England, and William, duke of Normandy, 
in which the former lost his life and kingdom.. Of the Nor- 
mans, there fell near 15,000 men, and a much greater number 
of the English were killed in the pursuit. It has on’y on© 
church, which is of stone, and the Old Town comprises about 
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500 houses, built with brick and stone. In consequence of its 
having become a fashionable watering place, a New Town has 
lately arisen at what was called the Priory, about a quarter of 
a mile westward of the Old Town. Hastings lias no manufac- 
ture; and the chief employment of the people is fishing and 
boat-building. It had oner, a strong castle, now in ruins ; and 
its harbour, which was formerly of much consequence, is now 
only an inditferent road for small vessels. It is governed by 
a mayor ; sends two members to parliament, and is 24 miles 
E. of Lewes, and (it S. K. of London. Population 10,097. 

IIA'STY, n. [hustif\ Pi. | moving with swiftness; quick, 
or speedy. Soon provoked, applied to the temper or humour/ 
Rash, precipitate, or undertaking without thought. Early 
ripe. I fusty pudding , a pudding made of milk and flour, or 
of oatmeal and water, boiled quick together. Svxox, Hasty 
relates more to actions or blows ; passionate goes seldom far- 
ther than words. 

I1AT, s. [/ml. Sax.] a covering for the head. In Botany, 
the upper broad part of funguses. 

HA MAN I), s. a string tied round a hat to keep the crown 
from stretc hing, or, if too large, to make it fit the head bet- 
ter; a piece of silk or crape worn round the crown of a hat in 
mourning. 

HA'TBOX, orHATCASE, a slight box for a hat. 

To HATCH, v. a . [hcchen, Tout.] to produce young from 
eggs; to quicken an egg by sitting on it; to produce by any 
precedent action. Figuratively, to contrive or project. 

HATCH, s . a brood proceeding from eggs; the act of 
excluding or producing young from the egg. Figuratively, 
disclosure or discovery. A short or half door; an opening 
over a door, which is closed or shut by a board moving on 
hinges, hi the plural, the doors, or openings, in a ship, by 
which persons descend from one deck to another. To be 
under hatches, means to be in a state of ignominy, poverty, or 
depression. 

To HATCH EL, r. a. [hnehden, Tout.] to beat flux, in order 
to separate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

HATCH EL, s . [hachc/l, Teut.] the instrument with which 
flax is beaten. 

HATCHKLLER, s. a beater of flax. 

HATCHET, s. \hachctte, Fr.] a small axe. 

HA TC HIT- FACE, s. an ugly face; so called, according 
to Johnson, because such a one might be hewn out of a block 
with a hatchet. 

HATCHMENT, s. [corrupted from achievement] the arms 
of a person who is dead, painted on a square board, and 
placed with an angle downwards over the door where he lived, 
or fixed against the wall of a church. 

HATCHWAY, s. the way over or through the hatches of 
a ship. 

To HATE, r. a . [hatian, Sax.] to regard as an object 
which limy affect us with pain; or to detest on account of 
its being evil, and repugnant to the laws of morality, of our 
country, or of Cod. To abhor; to abominate; to detest. 
Synon. To hate implies an aversion actuated by revenge; to 
abhor, an aversion to that for which we have a natural antipa- 
thy ; to loathe , is more applicable to food ; to detest, implies 
aversion actuated by disapprobation. 

HATE, s. an aversion in the mind from any thing or 
person which is considered as capable, or willing, to affect us 
with pain, together with a desire of procuring the pain or the 
unhappiness of the person who is considered as having such an 
intention ; detestation ; malignity ; hatred. 

HATEFUL, a. that causes abhorrence, aversion, or detes- 
tation ; detesting, hating, or malicious. 

HATEFULLY, ad. in ah odious or abominable manner ; 
so us to cause aversion, detestation, or hatred. 


IIATEFULNESS, $. the quality which renders a person oi 
thing- the object of hatred. 

HATER, s. one who has a strong aversion or ill-will to a 
person or thing; an abhorrer; a. detester. 

HATFIELD, a town of Hartfordshire, on the river Lea, 
with a market on Thursday. Here the marquis of Salisbury 
lms a handsome palace, called Ilatfield-House. It is 19 
miles N. N. W. of London. — Also, a town in W. Yorkshire, 
4 miles from Doncaster, with a clmsc, famous for deer 
hunting. Population 3593. 

HA ' TFIEL D-BR OA D- OA K, a town of Essex, with 
a market on Saturday. Jt is seated on a branch of the rivci 
Lea, near a forest of the same name; and is 50 miles E. N. E 
of Loudon. Population 1825. 

IIAT1I, the third person singular of Have. Hath properly 
belongs to the serious and solemn : has to the familiar. The 
sumo may he observed of doth and does. 

HA THEE LEY, a corporate town of Devonshire, with a 
market on Friday, and a woollen manufacture. It is a small 
place, with one good inn ; and is 2b miles N. W. of Exeter, 
and 201 W. hy S. of London. Population 1(106. 

HATRED, s. the thought or the pain which any thing 
present or absent, is apt to produce in us ; the aversion 
or passion which is occasioned by considering a thing 
as apt to cause us pain, or hy considering a person as 
wilfully endeavouring to thwart our happiness. Dislike; 
detestation. 

To HATTER, r. a. to harass, or wear out with fatigue. 

HATTER, s. one who makes hats. 

HA'TTOCK, s. [ nt/oc/f , Erse] a shock of corn. 

1 1 A VA'XXAH, a city and sea-port on the N. W. part of 
the island of Tuba, two miles in circuit, and the capital of 
the island, with an university. 'llu* harbour is capable 
of containing commodiously 1000 \essels, without either 
cable or anchor. The entrance! to it is hy a narrow 
channel, strongly fortified with platforms, works and artil- 
lery, for at least half a mile the length of the passage. 
On life E. side of the mouth of the channel is the famous 
Moro Fort, mounted with 40 pieces of cannon, almost 
level with the water; and on the opposite side a strong 
fort, called the Puntul, adjoining to the town. Culm -and 
Porto Rico are allAhat now remains to the Spanish crown, 
of its extensive American possessions. The population 
is estimated at 25,000 Spaniards, mulattoes, and negroes. 
The bouses are elegant, built of stone, and some of them 
superbly finished ; 'and the churches, and other public 
buildings, are rich and magnificent. Provisions are extra- 
vagantly dear ; neither is the fresh meat of the best kind, 
excepting pork ; ail inconvenience not owing to any de- 
fect in The soil of the island, but to the indolence of the 
Spaniards. In 1762, the Havannah was taken by an 
English squadron and army, under Sir G. Pocock and 
lord Albcnrarlc. The Moro Fort was taken by storm, after 
a siege of 29 days. Twelve men of war and three frigates 
were taken at the same time with the town. It was re- 
stored, however, by the peace of 1763. In 1810 it suf- 
fered much damage from a hurricane, followed by au earth- 
quake. Lat. 23. 9. N. Ion. 82. 23. W. 

HAVA NT, a town of Hampshire, with a market on Saturday, 
7 miles N. E. of Portsmouth, and 66 W. by S. of London. 

HAUBERK, s. \haubcrg 9 old Fr.] a coat of mail without 
sleeves ; a breastplate. 

To HAVE, v . a. [preterit and part. pass, had; haban , 
Goth.] to find, or not to be without; to possess; to wear; to 
bear or carry. It is generally used as an auxiliary word in 
most European languages, t it is particularly borrowed from 
the Saxon. 
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HA'VEN, s. [haven, Belg.] a port, or harbour; a part of the 
uea running up into the land, where ships may ride safe from 
storms. Figuratively, a place of shelter ; refuge from danger. 
HA'VEN ER, s. an overseer of a port. 

IIA'VEli, 5 . one who possesses any thing; a holder. 

HA* VERFORD WEST 9 a very ancient town of Pem- 
brokeshire, seated on a creek of Milford Haven, called the 
Donglcdye, over which it has a stone bridge, 15 miles S. 
by E. of St. David’s, and 2513 W. by N. of London. It is 
a large, well built, handsome place, forms a connty of itself, 
governed by a mayor, sends one member to parliament, and 
is inhabited by many genteel families. It has a considerable 
trade, with several vessels belonging to it. It also has a com- 
modious quay, for ships of burden, and a custom-house. The 
assizes are held here ; and what remains of its ancient castle 
is converted into a county jail. Markets on Tuesday and 
Saturday. Population 4055. 

HAVERHILL , a town of Suffolk, partly in Essex, with 
a market on Wednesday, and a manufacture of checks, eot- 
tous, and fustians.; 1(3 miles S. W. of Bury, and 59 N. N. K. 
of London. Population 2025. 

HAUGH-I1AUGH, or HAW-HAW, *. [haga, Sax.] a 
dry ditch, whose opposite sides decline, so as to meet and 
form an acute angle at the bottom, where it is generally de- 
fended by rails. Jt is used at the extremities of gardens, as a 
fence, leaving the prospect free from interruption. 

HAUGI1T, a. \haut, Fr.| proud; or insolent through 
pride. High ; proudly magnanimous. Obsolete. 

HAUGHTILY, ad. proudly; or prizing too highly. Jn 
an insolent, arrogant, or very proud manner; contemptuously. 

HAU'GHTINESS, s. the quality of being possessed with 
too great a conceit of our own good qualities, and too mean 
an opinion of those which belong to others. 

IlAU'GHTY, a. [havtainc, Fr.] insolent, or behaving con- 
temptuously to others, from too high an opinion of our- 
selves. Proud ; arrogant. Proudly magnanimous. 

HAWING, 5. possession ; estate or fortune. The act or 
state of possessing or enjoying. • 

JIA'VIOUR, s . conduct, or the manner in which a person 
treats another; civility; genteel address. Behaviour; regu- 
larity; still retained in the Scottish dialect. 

To HAUL. See Hale. 

IIATJM, s. [hralm, Sax.] straw, or the stalks of beans or 
peas. A horse-collar, in the North. 

HAUNCH, s. [i hanche , Fr.] the thigh; the hindermost 
thigh of venison; the rear; the hind part; the latter part. 

To HAUNT, v. a. [hauler, IT.] to frequent; to be much 
about any place or person ; used sometimes of one who 
comes without being welcome. It is eminently used of appa- 
ritions or spectres that appear, or make a noise, in any particu- 
lar place. Ncuterly, to be much about. 

II AUNT, s. a place frequented by any person ; frequency, 
or the habit of being frequently in a certain place. 

HAIJ'NTER, s . a frequenter; one that is often found in 
any place. 

HA'VOCK, s. f hafog , Brit.] the act of plundering a coun- 
try, or killing its inhabitants; devastation; waste. 

To HAVOCK, v. a. to waste ; to destroy ; to lay waste. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, a large, populous,, and com- 
mercial sea-port of France, in the department of the Lower 
Seine. The harbour has particular advantages, as the water 
does not begin to ebb till .‘3 hours after the full.tide. The basin 
is reserved for ships of war, with room and depth of water for 
30 vessels of (30 guns. It is seated on the British Channel, 
at the mouth of the river Seine, 45 miles nearly W. of Rouen, 
and 112 N. W. of Paris. Lat. 49. 29. N. Ion. 0. lb. E. 

HAUTBOY, ho-boy, s. [haut and bois, Fr.] a musical instru- 


ment of the wind kind, shaped like a flute, except its spreading 
wider towards the bottom, furnished with a reed to sound witl?, 
and deriving its name from its tone being higher than that of 
the violin. In Botany, a large rfpccics of strawberries. 

HAUT-GOUT, s. any thing with a strong scent. 

HAW, s . [hag, Sax.J a sort of berry, the fruit of the haw- 
thorn. Among Farriers, an excrescence resembling a gristle, 
growing under the nether eyelid or eye of a horse, which, if 
not timely removed, will put it quite out, A small piece of 
ground adjoining a house ; an enclosure ; a hedge. A dale. 

To 11AW, v. n . to speak slowly, with much hesitation, and 
frequent intermissions. 

IIA WARDEN, or JIarwardcn, a village of North Wales, in 
Flintshire, 5 miles # S. W. of Chester, with a market on Satur- 
day, a manufacture of earthenware, and a foundcry for cannon. 
On a conical eminence between the town and the river Dec. 
are the remains of an ancient castle, it is 10 miles S. E. of 
Flint, and 19(5 N. W. of London. Population 5059. 

HAWK, . 9 . \/urhu(j, Brit.] a bird of prey, formerly manned, 
reclaimed, bred, and made use of to catch other birds. An 
effort made in the throat, attended with a noise, to force up 
phlegm, from hock, Blit. 

To HAWK, v. n. to catch birds with a liawk ; to force up 
phlegm from the throat with a noi.-e. To sell any thing, by 
crying it in the shoot, from hoik, Tent. 

HAWKED, r/. crooked, or formed like a hawk’s bill. 

HA'WKKB, s, [fiom hock, 'lent.] one who sells wares by 
crying them about, the streets. /\ falconer, from hafcccrc, Sax. 

HA'WKNUT, s. an umbelliferous plant, called also earth- 
nut, kippcriuit, jiirnut, and pignut. 

ILVWKSKYE, s- an herb with compound flowers, distin- 
guished from llit? haukweed by its chatly receptacle. 

HAWKSHEAT), a town of Lancashire, situated near die 
lake of Winandermcrc, in a valley surrounded by a woody, 
billy tract, 24 miles N. N. W. of Lancaster, and 2(37 (by 
Lancaster) N. N. W. of London. It lias an excellent five- 
school, founded by Abp. Sundys; and a market on Monday, 
for wool, yarn, provisions, &e. Population 20(30. 

HA'WKWEEl), $. a plant, of which oxtongue is a species. 

HA WSER, s. in sea language, a large rope, or kind of 
small cable, serving for various uses on board a ship. 

HA WSES, .v. round boles in a ship under her bead, through 
which the cables pass when she? is at anchor. 

HAWTHORN, s . [ hteg thorn, Sax.] the thorn generally 
growing in hedges, and bearing haws ; the white-thorn. 

HAY, s. [ hieg , Sax.] grass mowed and dried to feed cattle 
with. To dance the hay , is to da net? round a couple of per- 
sons who are dancing at the same time. 

IJA Y, a town of Brecknockshire, seated between the rivers 
Wyall and Dalas, on the river Wye, over which it has a hand- 
some stone bridge of seven arches, 15 miics N. K. of Breck- 
nock, and 15(5 W. N. W. of London. It has a manufacture! of 
flannel, and a market on Saturday. It had a tine castle, now- 
demolished ; and about two miles below is the ruin of the re- 
nowned Clifford castle, where fair Rosamond was born. 

IIAYDON, a town of Northumberland, W. of Hexham, 
with an ancient castle, greatly in decay, formidable by its situ- 
ation, and strikingly august from the solemnity of its ruins. 
It appears to have been a place of considerable extent and 
strength, and it is situated on the AV. side of a deep glen, on 
the brink of a precipice, at the foot of which r uns a little brook. 
The prospect from it is delightful. Here is a remarkable stable, 
with an arched roof of stone, without any wood in its struc- 
ture, even the mangers being stone troughs. 

IIAY'COCK, s. a small heap of new-mown hay. 

HA YMAKER, $, one employed in turning grass when cut 
for hay. 

(i A 
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HA VS, s. part irular nets for taking rabbits, bares, Ac. 

HAYSTACK, s a large quantity of bay laid in a heap. 

HAZARD, s. [hazard, Fr.] chance; accident; anything 
that happens without being foreseen or predetermined; danger, 
or possibility of danger ; a game with dice. 

To HAZARD, r. a . [ hasardrr, Fr.] to expose to chance 
or possibility of danger; to venture; to run a risk. 

IIAZARDABLE, a. venturesome; liable to chance. 

HA'ZARDER, s. one who does a thing without any certain 
knowledge or regard of its consequences. 

HAZARDOUS, a. [hasnnkux, Fr.] dangerous; exposed to 
a possibility of danger; liable to chance. 

HAZARDOUSLY, ad. so as to be exposed to danger. 

■* HAZE, s. [etymologv unknown] a fog or mist. 

To HAZE, ?>. */. to be foggy, misty, or cloudy. 

HAZEL, s. [/ nrsrf , Sax.] in Botany, a tree bearing nuts. 
A kind of chocolate has been prepared from them. The oil 
expressed from them is little inferior to oil of almonds. 

HAZEL, a. consisting of, or made of hazel. Of a light 
brown, or the colour of hazel. 

HAZELLY, a. of the colour of hazel, or light brown. 

HAZY, a. darkish; foggy; misty; cloudy. 

HE, pronoun, f his genitive; him, accusative and dative] 
This word is substituted for a person’s name, in order to pre- 
vent its being too often repeated in a discourse, and is now 
only applied to males ; though formerly it was used neuterly 
tor it, in which sense it is still retained in the West of England. 
Sometimes it is used without any reference to any foregoing 
word, and then signifies all mankind collectively, or any per- 
son indefinitely; as, “ Hr is never poor that little hath, but 
he that much desires.” A man or male being. Generally 
used in composition to express the male of any species. 

HEAD, (the*?, in this word, and all its compounds and de- 
rivatives, is dropped in pronunciation — as, hid, htd-uhe, hvdy , 
Ac.) s. [heved, old Eng.] the uppermost, part of an animal, 
which contains the brains. Figuratively, a chief, principal, or 
leading person, applied to societies or communities. The 
fice, front, or foremost part of an army : hence to tnrn.hvud, 
is to attack. Resistance ; as, “ to make head .” Spontane- 
ous resolution. Individual. The top of any thing, particu- 
larly applied to such as are bigger than the other parts. 
The surface, or that which rises to the surface of liquors. 
The upper part of a bed; “ the bed’s head.* 9 The blade of 
an axe; “ the head slippeth from the helve.” Dent. Power; 
force; dominion. Strength, applied to liquors. The princi- 
pal topics or articles of a discourse. The source of a stream. 
A crisis or pitch. In Anatomy, the extremity of a hone or 
muscle. In Architecture, an ornament of carved work 
serving for the key of an arch or pint-band. In Surgery, 
a state of maturity or ripeness. “ The matter when come 
to a head.** Head and cars, the whole person. Head and 
shoulders, violently; unnaturally; forcedly. Synox. Head 
agrees best with regard to arrangement ; chief, with respect 
to subordination. We say the head of a battallion or ship, 
the chief of a party or an undertaking. 

To HEAD, v. a. to march before; to command or lead an 
army; to direct; to influence ; to cut off a person’s head. To 
tit any thing with a head. To lop the tops off trees. 
HEADACHE, s. pain in the head. 

I1F/ADBAND, s. a fillet or bandage tied round the head. 
In Book-binding, the head at each end of a book. 

HF/ADBOROUGH, s. primarily the chief of a frank- 
pledge ; at present a petty constable. 

HE' ADDRESS, s. the covering of a woman’s head. 

HEADER, s. one who heads a party; a leader. One who 
puts heads to pins or nails. In Building, the brick which pre- 
sents its end in the surface of a wall, in contradistinction to 


the stretcher , which has its side in the surface ; also the first 
brick in an angle. 

HE'ADINESS, $. hurry; rashness; precipitation; stubborn- 
ness; obstinate perseverance in one’s own opinion. 

JIE'ADLAND, s. a promontory or cape. 

HEADLESS, a. without a head; beheaded. Without a 
chief or ruler, applied to a society or community. Obstinate; 
inconsiderate ; rash; perhaps instead of heedless. 

HEADLONG, a. with the headforemost in a fall; rash; 
thoughtless; without premeditation ; sudden, or precipitate. 

HE ADLONG, ad. with the head first or foremost; rashly, 
or without thought; hastily, or without delay. 

I IE' A DON, an ancient town of llolderncss, in Yorkshire, 
seated on a river that falls into the Humber about 2 miles be- 
low, 10 miles E. of Hull, and 178 N. of Loudon. It is plea- 
sant and well built, though small, and was formerly consider- 
able in merchants and shipping, but its harbour is now nearly 
choked up. Market on Saturday. 

H E'ADMOULD-SHOT, s. in Medicine, a disease in children, 
wherein the sutures of the skull, pui Ocularly the coronal, ride or 
have their edges closed over each other. As this is an irremedi- 
able disorder, nurses and parents ought to be very careful how 
they promote it by forehead cloths, and other methods, which 
they ignorantly make use of, as they say, to close the mould. 

HEADPIECE, s. armour for the head ; a helmet. Among 
Seamstresses, that part of a cap or bonnet which goes over the 
crown of the head. Figuratively, understanding or judgment. 

HEADQUARTERS, s. the place of general rendezvous or 
lodgment for soldiers. 

HEADSHIP, s. dignity; authority; the condition or state 
of a ruler or governor. 

HEADSMAN, s. ail executioner; or one who beheads 
malefactors. 

HF/ADSTALL, s. part of the bridle that covers the head. 

IIE'ADSTONE, s. the chief stone, or that which is placed 
first in a corner, whether at the top, to adorn and strengthen, 
or at the bottom, to secure and support it. A key-stone. A 
tombs(pne placed at the head of a grave. 

HEADSTRONG, a. obstinate; unruly, or not easily go- 
verned. Synox. Prepossessed and opiniated , imply a mind 
strongly prejudiced; obstinate and headstrong, an unruly 
will; infatuated, some loss of reason, which occasions ail in- 
flexibility of temper or behaviour. Urns, to be prepossessed % 
opiniated , or infatuated, is involuntary ; to be obstinate and 
headstrong , voluntary. 

HEADWARK, s. a provincial term for the corn poppy. 

HEADY, a. rash; precipitate; hasty; impetuous; with- 
out deliberation; obstinate, or not to be governed. Strong, or 
apt. to affect the head, applied to liquors. 

To I1EAL, v. a. \lueltn, Sax.] to cure a person who has 
been wounded or sick. Ill Surgery, to unite, or consolidate 
the lips of a wound or ulcer. Figuratively, to reconcile. Neu- 
terly, to grow well, applied to wounds or sores. 

HEALER, s. one who cures wounds, or removes diseases. 

HEALING, part . mild; gentle; assuasive; pacific, or 
easily reconciled, applied to the temper. Curing, applied to 
medicine; the act or power of curing. 

HEALTH, (the a in this word, and all its compounds and 
derivatives, is dropped in pronunciation) s. [from hael, Sax.] 
applied to the body, a proper disposition of the several parts 
to perform their respective functions, without any impediment 
or sensation of pain. Applied to the mind, a just disposition 
of the mind and rational powers, to perform their respective 
offices, without being impeded by passion, or biased by any 
undue influence. A ceremony used in drinking, wherein a 
person wishes another health. 

HEALTHFUL, a. free from pain or sickness; that 
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may promote the dominion of reason, or advancement of virtue, 
by stifling the violence of passion, and by lessening the force 
of vicious habits. Wholesome ; salubrious. 

HEALTHFULLY, ad. so as to promote health. 

HE ALITIF ULNESS, s . the state of being well, or enjoying 
health ; the quality of promoting or preserving health. * ° 

H E' ALTH 1 N ESS , s, the state of enjoying licallh free from 
any interval of sickness. 

HEALTH LESS, a. weak; sickly; infirm. 

HEALTHSOME, a, contributing to the preservation of 
health ; wholesome ; salutary ; salubrious. 

HEALTHY, a, in health; free from sickness; sound. 

HEAM, s. in beasts, the same as sccundines in women. 

HEAP, s. [heap, Sax.J any collection of things thrown upon 
each other; a pile; a duster; a crowd or multitude; a 
throng; a duster or number of persons assembled together, 
Synon. Heap implies no other order in the arrangement of 
things one upon another than that which rises by chance; 
pile rather means things put up regularly. 

To HEAP, v. a, [heapian, Sax.] to throw together, or one 
upon another; to accumulate, to pile up, or acquire abun- 
dantly ; to add to something else. 

1IEAPKK, s. one who piles, throws, or places, several 
things upon each other. 

I IF/ARY, a. lying in heaps. “ O’er the mid pavement, 
heapy rubbish grows.” Gay. • 

To HEAR, v. n. \hyrart, Sax.] to enjoy the faculty by which 
sounds are distinguished ; to perceive a sound; to listen nr 
hearken to ; to be told or informed of by words. Actively, to 
give audience; to give a person permission to speak, and to 
attend or listen to him when speaking. To try. To acknow- 
ledge a tide; to be spoken of. Synon. To //cur, implies 
having the ear struck with any sound ; to hearken, means to 
lend au ear, in order to hear, 

HEARER, s. one who attends to any discourse spoken by 
another; one who perceives what another speaks; one who is 
informed of something, by word, which he does not see ; one 
of a collected audience. 

HEARING, s. the sense by which sounds are perceived ; 
audience ; a judicial trial ; the reach of the ear, or the distance 
within which sounds can he perceived. 

To IIE'ARKEN, v, n. [heorcninti, Sax.] to listen attentively 
to what a person says; to attend; to pay respect. 

I1F/ARKENER, s, a listener; one who attends and pays 
a regard to what, is spoken by another. 

IIK'ARSAY, s, that which a person does not know for cer- 
tain himself, but gathers from rumour or common fame; 
report, rumour. 

HEARSE, herse, s, [etymology unknown] a covered car- 
riage, hung with black cloth, Ac. in which dead bodies are 
conveyed to the place of interment; the place, or chest, in 
which a corpse is deposited. 

HEART, the c in this word, as well as in all its compounds 
and derivatives, is dropped in pronunciation ; as, hart , hart-dch , 
har-ty, Arc. s. [heart, Sax.] a musculons body, situated on 
the left side of an animal, which by its alternate contraction 
and dilatation, keeps up the circulation of the blood, and 
is considered as the cause of vital heat or motion. In popu- 
lar and scripture language, it is taken for the seat of courage 
or affection. Figuratively, the chief or principal part ; the 
inner part of' any thing. Passions; anxiety; concern. Dis- 
position of mind. The heart is considered as the seat of 
tenderness; a hard heart therefore is cruelty. Courage, or 
spirit, opposed to despair or jd ejection . Used with get , 
deliver , or say, strength of memory. The inward recesses 
of the mind. The mind, or conscience. Strength, or power 
of producing, applied to soil. To lose ones heart , is to 


be very much enamoured, or to fall so deeply in love, that 
reason cannot control the affection. 7b take to heart , is to 
he zealous, earnest, solicitous, or grieved about any thing. 
To Jind in the heart , is not to be entirely or much averse 
to. Heart is often used in Composition, for the mind, soul, 
or affection. 

llEA'llT-ACHE, s, sorrow; pang; anguish of mind. 

H KA'RT-BREAK, s. excessive sorrow. 

HEART-BREAKING, a. overpowering with sorrow. 

IIKA'RT-BREAKING, s. overpowering grief. 

HEA'RT-BUllN, s, in Medicine, a pain at the mouth 
the stomach, caused either by an alkali or acid prevailing in 
the stomach; the cardialgia. 

H KA RT-BURN El), a. uneasy or discontented. 

HEART-BURNING, s. See 11 kart-burn. Figuratively, 
discontent; grudge; or secret enmity. 

HEA'RT-DE Vi, a, dear as one’s life; sincerely beloved. 

HEA'RT-KA^E, $. tranquillity; quiet; a state of mind 
undisturbed by any p > inn. See Hfaiitsease. 

H KA'RT-KASING, a, giving quiet; tranquillizing. 

IIEA'RTED, a. disposed or inclined. It is only used in 
Composition ; as hard-hearted, inclined to cruelty ; not to 
be affected with distress, or prevailed on by entreaties. 

To HEA'RTEN, V. a. to encourage or animate a person to 
an attempt; to rouse from a state of dejection; to comfort; 
to improve and preserve ground fertile by manure. 

IlEA'RT-FELT, a, affecting the mind ; sincere; felt iu the 
conscience. 

HEARTH, s, [ hearth , Sax.] the ground or pavement in a 
chimney, on which a fire is made, or a grate stands. 

HEARTILY, ad, sincerely; diligently; eagerly; with a 
vehement desire; largely. 

HEARTINESS, .s*. warmth of affection; freedom from 
hypocrisy; vigour, diligence, or strength. 

HEA RTLESS, a, without courage or spirit; comfortless. 

HEA'RTLESSLY, ad. without courage or spirit; faintly. 

HEATIT LESS NESS, s . want of courage or spirit; dejection 
of mind. 

IIEA'RT-PEAS, s. a plant with round seeds, in form of 
peas, of a black colour, having the figure of a heait of a 
white colour upon each. 

HKA'RT-B ENDING, a. killing with anguish. 

JIEA'RTSEASE, s. a plant of the violet kind. 

HEA'RT-SICK, «. under any pain, discontent, or anguish 
of mind ; mortally ill ; proceeding from and discovering some 
dangerous hurt. 

HEA'RT-SORF., s. that which pains the mind. 

HEA'RT-STRINGS, s. the tendons or nines supposed to 
brace the heart. Hence to aflect the heart-strings, is to give 
the most exquisite pain to the body or mind. 

HEA'RT-STRUCK, a. driven to the heart, or fixed im- 
moveable in the mind; shocked with fear or dismay. 

HEA RT-SWELLING, a. rankling in the mind. 

HEA'RT-WHOLE, a. without any bias on the affections. 
In good health ; without impairment ot the constitution. 

llEA'RT-AVO UNDING, a. affecting die mind w'ith grief. 

HEA'RTY, a. sincere; undissemhling; warm or zealous; 
in full health ; vigorous; strong; merry. 

1IEAT, s. [heat. Sax.] the. sensation we have when near the 
fire; the cause of the sensation of heat or burning, consisting 
in a very brisk agitation of the sensible pa-ts of the object, 
which produces that sensation from whence we denominate 
the object hot; hot weather; the state of a body which 
is put into a fire; the state of a thing made hot; fer- 
mentation ; effervescence ; a course at a race ; or the space 
of ground which a horse is to run without resting ; a red 
colour, or pimples, arising from the warmth of weather, &c. 
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a flush. Violence or vehemence of passion ; the height of 
the most violent part of an action or battle ; faction, contest, 
or the rage of party. Warmth, ardour, applied either to the 
thoughts or elocution. 

To HEAT, v. a. to make hot, or endue with a power of 
burning; to grow warm by fermentation; to ferment; to 
warm with vehemence of passion or desire; to produce a 
sensation of warmth by violent exercise. 

HEATER, s. a piece of iron, either cast or forged, of a 
triangular form, which being made red-hot in the fire, is 
placed in a box-iron, to smooth linen with. 

HEATH, * s. [hath, Sax.] a shrub of low stature, and 
small leaves, which are green all the year. In Latin, it is 
called erica , from its supposed virtue of breaking the stone 
in the bladder; and perhaps its French name bruyere , is 
owing to the same supposition. Figuratively, a place over- 
grown with the above plant, or covered with shrubs of any 
kind. 

HEATH-COCK, s. a large fowl that frequents heaths. 

HEATHEN, s. [heyden, Tent.] a Pagan who worships 
false gods, and is not acquainted either with the doctrines 
of the Old Testament or the Christian dispensation; a 
Gentile. 

HEATHEN, a. belonging to nations unacquainted with 
the doctrines of the Old or New Testament. 

HEATHENISH, a. practising idolatry belonging to the 
Gentiles. Figuratively, wild; rapacious; cruel. 

HEATHENISIILY, ad. after the manner of a person who 
is a stranger to divine revelation. 

HEATHENISM, s. the worship of idols ; or the religion 
of the Gentiles. 

HEATHY, a. full of heath. 

IIEA'TON-NORRIS , a considerable village of Lanca- 
shire, situate on the Mersey, opposite Stockport, 5 miles S. E. 
of Manchester, containing about 11,238 inhabitants. 

To HEAVE, v.a. [preterit heaved , part, heaved; lira fan , 
Sax.] to lift up or raise from the ground; to carry nr 
fling; to make a thing rise or swell; to elate or puli’ with 
success. Ncutorly, to pant or breathe with pain and fre- 
quent rising or falling of the breast; to rise with pain; to 
swell higher or larger; to be squeamish, or find a tendency 
to vomit. 

HEAVE, s. a lift or effort made upwards; a rising 
of the breast; a struggle to rise. Heart -off* ring, in Scrip- 
ture, an offering lifted up in the sight of the congrega- 
tion. 

HEA'VEN, s. [ hcafen , Sax.] the regions above; the 
sky. The habitation of blessed spirits and angels. In 
the plural, applied to the heathen gods. Figuratively, the 
sovereign of heaven ; the greatest degree or height; ele- 
vation. 

HEA'VEN-BORN, a. descended from the celestial re- 
gions ; native of heaven. Figuratively, sublime. 

HKA'VF.NLINESS, s. heavenly personage. 

HEAVENLY, a. resembling heaven; elevated beyond the 
common productions of mankind; superlatively excellent; 
perfect in the highest degree ; inhabiting heaven. 

HEAVENLY, ad. in a piou$ manner; in a manner re- 
sembling that of heaven; by the agency or influence of 
heaven. 

I HEAVENWARD, ad. toward heaven. 

HKA'VILY, ad. with great weight. Figuratively, griev- 
ously ; with great affliction, dejection, or sorrow. 

HEAVINESS, s. weight; or that quality in a body 
which renders it difficult to be lifted ; ponderousness. Ap- 
plied to the mind, dejection; depression; languor; inaptitude 
to motion or thought; oppression; affliction. Deepness or 


richness of soil. Svnon. Heaviness is that quality in a 
body which we feel and distinguish by itself; weight is the 
measure or decree of that quality which we cannot ascertain 
but by comparison. 

HEAVY, a. [heafg, Sax.] not easily lifted, or thrown 
upwards; weighing much, or tending to the centre. Sor- 
rowful ; dejected. Grievous, or oppressive. Wanting 
briskness, or dull, applied to the eyes ; lazy ; drowsy ; slow ; 
sluggish ; stupid ; foolish. Wanting fire, spirit, or the orna- 
ments of composition, applied to style. Tedious, or op- 
pressing like a burden, applied to time. Causing a sensa- 
tion of weight, and not easily digested, applied to food. 
Svnon. Heavy is more applicable to that which loads the 
body ; weighty, to that which burdens the mind. 

* HE BDOMAD, s. [hebdomas, Lat. Gr.] a week, 

or space of time consisting of seven days. 

HEBDOMADAL, or IIEBDO'MADARY, a. [from heb- 
domas, Lat.] weekly; consisting of seven days. 

To IIE'BETATE, v.a. [ hebeto , Lat.] to dull; to blunt; 
to stupify ; to make dim. 

HEBETATION, s. the act of dulling or making dim; the 
state of being dulled or made dim. 

HK'B ETUDE, s. [kebetudo, Lat.] dulncss; bluntness; 
obtuseness ; want of discernment or sagacity. 

HEBRAISM, s. [hebraismns, Lat. from Gr.] a 

method of expression, or*a phrase borrowed from, or pecu- 
liar to, the Hebrew. 

HEBRAIST, or HEBRI'CIAN, s. a person skilled in 
Hebrew. 

HEBREW, i. o. language, s. the language in which the 
Old Testament was originally written. There is no other 
book in that language. A descendant of Eber, great- 
grandson uf Sliem the son of Noah ; an Israelite ; a 
Jew. 

IT E' BRIDES, or Western Islands of Scotland , a name 
given to a great number of islands lying between the 55t.h and 
.09 tli degrees of N. lat. on the W. coast of Scotland, and 
supposed to be about 300 in number. The principal of them 
are Skye, St. Kilda, Lewis and Harris, North and South Uist, 
Cauna, Staffa, Mull, .Jura, Isla, Ac. 

HEBRIDES, HEW, a group of islands in the South 
Pari fie Ocean, situated between the latitudes of 14. 29. 
and 20. 4. S. and between the longitudes of 166. 41. and 
170. 21. E. discovered by Quiros in 1606, and exploit'd by 
Bougainville in 1768, and more particularly by Cook in 1774. 
The principal islands are Ticrru del Espiritu Santo, and 
Mallicollo, besides several of less note, some of which are 
from 18 to "25 leagues in circumference. In general they 
are high and mountainous, abounding in wrood, water, and the 
usual productions of the tropical islands. The bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and plantains, are neither so good nor so plen- 
tiful lu re as at Otaheite ; but the sugar-canes and yams 
are not only in greater plenty, but of superior quality and 
much larger, some of the latter weighing 56 pounds. The 
inhabitants are generally of a slender make, and dark colour, 
and most of them have frizzled hair. Their canoes and 
houses are but small, and poorly constructed ; and they have 
scarcely any manufacture, even for clothing. They generally 
ear civil and hospitable. 

1 EC ATOM B, s. [tKarofifiri, Gr. hecatombe , Fr.] a sacrifice 
of an hundred cattle. 

HECTIC, or HECTICAL, a. [from Gr.] habitual; 
constitutional. Troubled with a distempered heat. Hectic 
fever , a slow and continual one, ending in a consumption, 
and opposed to^such as arise from a plethora, because at- 
tended with a too lax state of the excretory passages, and 
generally those of the skin. 
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HE'CTOR, s. [from Hector , the Trojan hero] a bully; a 
blustering;, noisy, turbulent person. 

To HE'CTOR, v. n. to threaten ; to treat with insolence. 
HEDERA'CEOIJS, a. [ hcderaceus , Lat.] producing’ ivy. 
HEDGE, s. [hcgge, Sax.] a fence of trees or bushes round 
any ground, to defend it from encroachments, or between the 
different parts of u garden, &c. As a prefix, hedge denotes 
something mean, vile, and contemptible. A quickset hedge , is 
formed of prickly bushes or trees which take root and grow 
quickly. 

To HEDGE, v. a. to enclose with a fence of trees or 
bushes. Used with up , to obstruct or stop up a passage. 
To force in with difficulty ; to make way into a place already 
full, by that way which requires the least room ; but in this 
sense it seems to be mistaken for edge. 

HK'DGE-BORN, a. of no known birth; meanly born. 
HE'DGEHOG, 5 . [so called from the bristles which sur- 
round it, as it wen; with a hedge] in Natural History, a four- 
footed animal, having its back, sides, and flanks, set with 
strong and sharp prickles, which by the help of a muscle can 
contract itself into a globular form, and withdraw its whole 
under part, head, belly, ami logs, within its thicket of prickles. 
A term of reproach. I 11 Botany, a plant; trefoil. I 11 Ichthy- 
ology, the globe-fish. 

HK'IXiE-NOTE, s. low and mean writing. 

HEDGER, s. one who makes or repairs hedges. 
IIE'DGEROW, s . several trees planted in a line for an en- 
closure. 

HE'DG E-SPARROW, s. a sparrow that lives in bushes, 
distinguished from a sparrow that builds in thatch. 

11E1X1ING-B1LL, s. a kind of axe or hatchet, in the form 
of a book, with which hedges are cut. 

To HEED, i\ a. [hedan, Sax.) to mind ; to take notice of. 
Neuterly, to view with care and attention. 

HEED, s. [hede, Sax.] care; earnest application of the 
mind; caution; notice; care to avoid; regard or respectful 
notice; seriousness; staidness. 

HEEDFUL, a. cautious, or careful of the immediate effects 
or consequences of an action; altcntivo, or careful in taking 
notice or observing; suspicious; scrutinizing. 

IIEE'DFULLY, ad. in an attentive or cautious manner. 
HER' DEUENENS, s. caution; attentive notice. 

HEE'DILY, ad. cautiously; vigilantly; scrupulously. 
HEE'DINESS, s. caution; vigilance. 

H EK'D LESS, a. negligent; inattentive. 

HEKD'LESSLY, ad. in an inattentive or careless manner. 
llEE'DLESSNESS, s. carelessness; negligence; inatten- 
tion ; thoughtlessness. 

HEEL, s. \hcle, Sax.] the hinder part of the foot ; anything 
which covers, or is shaped like, a heel ; hence it. is applied in 
the phrase, To be out of hee.l % i. e. to he very much impaired, 
or in a declining condition. “ A good man's fortune may 
grow out at heats ” Shftk. To he at the heels , i» to pursue 
closely.* 7b lay by the heels , is to fetter, shackle, or imprison. 
To have the heels of to outrun. 

To HEEL, v . n. to dance by heating the heels on the 
ground, as in jigs. To lean on one side, applied to a ship. 
HEELER, s. a cock that strikes well with his heels. 
HEE'LPIECE, s. a piece of leather, &c. sewed on the heel 
of a shoe, to repair what is worn away. 

HEFT, s. [from heave] a keck, or a violent effort made to 
discharge something nauseous from the stomach. The handle 
of a knife, &e. of /up ft, Sax. Hold. 

HEGIRA. See Hej’ra. 

HEIDELBERG , a city of Germany, in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, witli a celebrated university. It has manufactures 
of woollen stuffs, carpets, silk stockings, velvet, and soap. It 


was the capital of the Palatinate, and noted for a great tun, 
which held 800 hogsheads. It is situated in a fertile country, 
on the S. side of the Neckar, over which it has a hand- 
some bridge, 12 miles E. of Spires. Lat. 49* 21. N. Ion. 

8. 38. E. 

HEIFER, 8. [hcqfore, Sax.] a young cow. 

HEIGH-HO, interject, a word used to express slight 
languor and uneasiness ; sometimes a joyful exulta- 
tion. 

HEIGHT, s. distance or space above ground ; space mea- 
sured upwards; altitude; elevation. In Geography, the de- 
gree of latitude from the equator. A summit, ascent, or emi- 
nence. Figuratively, elevation, rank, or dignity above others ; 
the utmost degree, perfection, or exertion. 

To HE IGHTEN, v. a. to raise above ground, or on high ; 
to prefer, or raise to a higher post ; to improve, or raise to 
higher degree of perfection ; to aggravate, or increase any bad 
quality ; lo adorn or make more beautiful or splendid by or- 
naments. 

HEINOUS, (the ei in this word and its derivatives pro- 
nounced like e long — hc-nous) a. [ 1 haineux , Fr.] wicked in a 
high degree ; atrocious ; shameful ; odious. 

HEINOUSLY, ad. in a very wicked or atrocious manner. 
HE1NOESNESS, s. the quality which makes an action ex- 
ceedingly wicked ; atrociousness. 

HEIR, (the ei in this word and its derivatives, &c. prou. like 
e long — her, her- ship ) s. [ hares, Lat.] in Civil Law, one who 
succeeds to the whole estate of another, after his death, 
whether by right of blood or testament. In Common Law, 
one who succeeds, by right of blood, to any man’s lands or te- 
nements in fee. An heir apparent is he on whom the suc- 
cession is so settled, that it cannot be altered without alteiing 
the laws of succession. Heir presumptive is the nearest n lo- 
tion to tiie present successor, who, without the particular will 
of the testator, cannot be set aside. 

To HEIR, v. a. to possess by right of inheritance. 
HEIRDOM, s. succession by inheritance. 

HEIRESS, s. a female who inherits. 

HE'IRLESS, a. without children to inherit. 

HEIRLOOM, s. a word that comprehends in it divers 
pieces of furniture, as the tirst bed, and other things, which 
by the custom of some places have belonged to s«>me house for 
several descents. These go to the heir along with the house 
by custom, and not by common law, and are never inventoried, 
after the death of the owner, as chattels. 

HEIRSHIP, s. state, character, or privileges of an heir. 
HFJ’RA, frequently, hut improperly, spelt HEGI RA and 
llEGY'RA, s. [Arab.] flight; now applied by the Arabs to sig- 
nify a voluntary exile, or flight to escape persecution; to fly, 
or run away from one’s friends, relations, and* country. In 
Chronology, a celebrated epoelm, IVom whence the Mohamme- 
dans compute their time; which took its origin trom Moham- 
med’s flight from Mecca, on the evening of Friday, the 
10th of July, A. D. 022, during the. reign of the emperor Ile- 
raclins, being driven out by the magistrates, lest his imposture 
should occasion a sedition. As the years ot the Hcj’ra consist 
of only 354 days, they are reduced to the Julian calendar, by 
multiplying the year of the Ilej’ra by .? r >4, dividing the product 
by 365, subtracting the intercalary days, or as many times as 
there are four years in the quotient, and adding 622 to the re- 
mainder. 

HELD, the prefer, and part. pass, of Hold. 

HELENA, ST. an island in the S. Atlantic Ocean, belong- 
ingto the English Kast-India Company, in circumference about 
27 miles ; and having the appearance, at a distance, of a rock 
or castle rising out of the ocean. It is accessible at only one 
particular spot, where the town is seated, in a valley, at the 
6 B 
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bottom of a bay, between two steep, dreary mountains. It has 
some high mountains, particularly one called Diana’s Peak, 
which is covered with woods to the very top. There are other 
hills also, which bear evident marks of volcanic origin ; and 
some have huge rocks of lava, and a kind of half-vitrified Hags. 
The country is far from being barren : the little hills are co- 
vered with rich verdure, and interspersed with fertile valleys, 
which contain gardens, orchards, and various plantations. The 
soil which covers the rocks and mountains, is, in general, a 
rich mould, from six to ten inches deep, clothed with a variety 
of plants and shrubs. The walks of peach-trees are loaded 
with fruit, of a peculiarly rich flavour ; but other European 
fruit-trees and vines, which have been planted here, do not 
succeed. Cabbages, and other greens, thrive extremely well, 
Imfc are devoured by the caterpillars; as are the barley, and 
other kinds of grain, by the rats, which are very numerous. 
The ground, for these reasons, is laid out chiefly for pastures, 
the verdure of which is surprising ; and the island can sup- 
port .3000 head of their small cattle. Here are English sheep, 
and a small breed of horses, with goats and rabbits. The 
fowls are ring-pheasants, red-legged partridges, rice-birds, 
pigeons, Arc. of some of which the breed is indigenous, but 
others have been brought from Europe, Africa, and the- East 
Indies. The number of inhabitants on the island is about .‘$000, 
including 600 soldiers, and nearly MOO negroes, who are sup- 
plied with corn and merchandize by the company’s ships, in 
return for refreshments ; and many of the slaves are employed 
in catching fish, which are very plentiful. This island is si- 
tuated between the continents of Africa and S. America, about 
MOO miles W. of the former, and MOO E. of the latter. Eat. 
15. .5/3. S. Ion. 5. 43. W. — On the second deposition of the 
Emperor Napoleon, this island was fixed on by the I British go- 
vernment, and its allies, as his place of confinement ; he 
arrived here on the 17th of October, 1815, and died on the 
5th of May, 1821. His remains were buried near Longwood, 
which had been his residence, under a vigilant superin- 
tend oncy. 

HELEN'S, ST. a town of the Isle of Wight, in East Me- 
dina, which Iras a hay that runs a considerable way within 
land, and in time of war is often the station and place of ren- 
dezvous for the royal navy. It is not a place of much consi- 
deration otherwise. — Also, a considerable village 3 miles N.E. 
of Prescot, in Lancashire. In and near it are a variety of ma- 
nufactures, particularly an extensive copper work, and a still 
I irger one at Kuvcnhcad, for casting plate glass. The Sankcy 
'•anal begins at the coal mines here, and takes a circuitous 
course by Newton to the river Mersey. Population 5065. 

HELI ACAL, a. [ijXtukuc, Gr.] emerging fiom the lustre of 
the sun, or failing into it. Heliacal rising, in Astronomy, is ap- 
plied to a star, which, after basing been hid bv the sun’s ravs, 
li.vs before it, and by that means becomes visible. Heliacal 
sitluuj is applied to a star which approaches so near to the sun 
as to be hid by its ray>. 

HELl'ACALLY, ml. [from //'Xoum;, Or.] in Astronomy, in 
such a manner ns to emerge from the sun’s rays, and become 
visible; or so as to approach so near to the sun as to be hid 
by its splendour. 

HE LICAL, a. [from t\i£, Gr.] spiral, or twisting like a cork- 
screw. 

IIEIJER , ST. the capital of the island of Jersey, in the 
British Channel, on the coast of France. It is seated in St. 
Aiihiii's Bay, in a tide harbour, and with a stone pier, having 
ihe sea on the S. W. and hills on the N. Another large hill or 
lock projects, in a manner, over the town, which lias been con- 
' cited into a strong fortress. The town contains about 1000 
hniiM's, mosilv shops, standing in wide streets, well paved. 
’Ihe inhabitant* are computed at 6000, and in their place of 


worship the French and English languages are used alternately. 
It has manufactures of woollen caps and stockings, and a con- 
siderable trade in the Newfoundland fishery. Lon. 2. 10. W. 
lat. 49. 11. N. I i the bay, a little to the S. W. of the town, 
is the small island St. Helicr, about a mile in circuit, contain- 
ing Elizabeth Castle, which is wholly occupied bv the governor 
and garrison : it is a peninsula from half-Hood to half-ebb, 
during which time there is a passage, called the bridge, to the 
town. 

HELIGOLAND , an island in the German ocean, betweei 
the mouths of the Eydcr and the Elbe, formerly belonging to 
Denmark, but lately ceded to Great Britain. It is a place of 
considerable strength, and serves as a depot for merchandize; 
from whence it is afterwards sent to the continent as opportu- 
nity serves. Lon. 8. 20. E. lat. 54. 8. N. 

HELIOCENTRIC, a. [from ijXior and klirpor, Gr.] in 
Astronomy, applied to the place of a planet, as it would appear 
from the sun, were the eye fixed in its centre. 

HELIOSCOPE, s. [helioscope, Fr. from ijXior and aktnritu, 
Gr.] a kind of telescope fitted for looking at the body of the sun, 
without hurting the eyes. 

HELIOTROPE, s. [flXcwpoTrioj', Gr.] the sun-flower. 

HELISPH E PICAL, a. [from helix and sphere] in Naviga- 
tion, applied to the rhumb line, because on the globe it winds 
spirally round the pole, advancing continually nearer and nearer 
towards, without terminating in it. 

HE LIX, s. [i'XiJ, Gr.] a spiral line, or that which resembles 
a corkscrew ; a circumvolution. 

HELL, s. [he lie. Sax.] the place wherein the devil and 
wicked souls are confined; the wicked spirits, or inhabitants 
of hell ; a place of inconceivable misery. Used in forme? 
times, as the Greek tierje, for the place of departed spirits; as, 
“ lie descended into lull." Apostle's Creed. 

HELL-BROTH, s. a composition boiled up for infernal 
purposes. 

HELL-DOOMED, r/. consigned to hell. 

HELLEBORE, s. [lullcburns, Lat.] a plant, the root, of 
which was formerly used as a cathartic, but of little esteem in 
modern practice; the Cliristmas-fiowcr. 

HELL-HOUND, s. [helle hum/, Sax.] the fabled dog which 
guards the infernal regions. Figuratively, an agent or emis- 
sary of the devil; a profligate person. 

HELLENISM, s. [fWqvurpoc, Gr.] idiom, phrase, or man- 
ner of expression, peculiar to the Greek. 

HELLESPONT , a mu row point of the sea, between 
Europe on the XV. Asia on the E. the Propontis or Sea o! Mar- 
mora northward, and the /Egcaii Sea, or Archipelago, south- 
ward. It. had its name from Helle, daughter to Athamas, king 
of Thebes, who is said to have been drowned hero. It is now 
called the Strait of the Dardanelles, from two Turkish towers, 
so denominated, by which it is guarded on either side ; 
also Strait of Gallipoli, from the town of that name at its 
entrance. • . 

HE LLISH, a. [hellice, Sax.] having the qualities of hell, 
or the devil; excessively wicked or malicious; sent irom 
licit. 

HELLISHLY, ad. in a very wicked and malicious manner; 
wickedly ; or like the devil. 

HELLISH NESS, s. wickedness in excess ; any quality in- 
consistent with goodness, rendering us like the devil. 

HELM, s. [Sax.] a covering formerly worn in war to tiro 
teet and defend the head. That p5rt of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. The upper part or head of a retort, in Che- 
mistry. The rudder or board, by which t|ie course of a vessel 
is directed or altered, from Itclma , Sax. ; the steerage, figu- 
ratively, a post in the administration, or the station of thus* 
who conduct the affairs of a government. 
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To HELM, r. rr. to .move the helm, in order to guide 
the course of a \osscl. Figuratively, to guide or con- 
duct. 

HELMED, a. wearing a helmet or head-piece. 

HELMET, s. | clmetto, I till.] a covering tor the head worn 
formerly in battle. In Botany, the upper part of a gaping 
blossom. 

HELM! NT111C. a . [from liXpivlk >c, Gr.] relating to 
worms. 

HE ‘ LM SL E Y-BLA CKM OR E, or Helmslnj , a town in the 
N. Hiding of Yorkshire, on the river Rye, with a brook running 
through it. The houses are jftetty well built with stone, and 
covered with slate. It has the remains of a castle, and a 
market cm Saturday. It is 20 miles N. of York, and 218 N. 
by W. of London, Population 3-111. 

To HELP, v. a. [pret. helped) part, helped or holpen ; hel- 
pan, Sax. hi/pun , Goth.) to assist, aid, or support, a person to 
enable him to perform any tiling. Figuratively, to free from 
pain or disease. To cure ; to heal. To remedy. To pro- 
mote ; to forward. To forbear, avoid, or refrain from, followed 
by a participle of the present tense ; as, “ I cannot help re - 
marking." Pope. To puveut, or binder; as, “ If they take 
offence, we cannot help it.” To carve, or hand meat to a per- 
son at table. To help up , to assist a person to raise 
himself from the ground. To help out, to assist iji extricating 
from a diiliculty. To help orer , to enable to surmount. To 
help off\ to assist m removing or disposing. To help to, to 
supply with. 

HELP. s. [hnlpc, Bclg.] assistance or aid in weakness; 
support in necessity; relief in distress ; that which forwards 
or promotes ; the person or thing which assists, A remedy, 
followed by Jor. “ There is no help for it.’' Holder . Syxon. 
We use tlu? word help, in labour; succour , in danger; assist 
in want ; relieve , in distress. The first springs from good- 
nature ; the second, from generosity ; the third, from huma- 
nity; the fourth, from compassion. 

HELPER, s. one who assists or enables a person to 
perform any thing ; a supernumerary servant, employed 
only occasionally ; one who supplies with any thing 
wanted. 

IIELPFLL, a. ust fill; that supplies any defect cither in 
bodily strength or understanding ; wholesome, or salutary Pro- 
moting or advancing any end. 

HELPLESS, a. wanting power to succour one’s self; 
wiJntiug support or assistance ; not to be remedied or altered 
for the better; irremediable. 

HELPLESSLY, ad. without ability or strength to support 
one’s self; without succour. 

HELPLESSNESS, s. want of strength to succour one’s 
self. 

HELTER-SKELTER, ad. in a confused manner; in a 
hurry ; without any order or regularity. Skinner supposes 
this word to be derived from heohter scertdo , Sax. the dark- 
ness of hell ; hell, says he, being a place of confusion. 

H EJ LSI NGUOllC , a sea-port of Sweden, on the Sound, 
opposite Elsinore, to which theie is a ferry, it has manu- 
factures of ribbands, hats, and hoots ; and is ,0 miles N. E. 
from Elsinore. Lon. 12. 40. E. hit. .0(>. 3. N. 

HELVE, .v. [ hclfc , Sax.] the handle of an axe. 

HELVETIC, a. having relation to the Switzers, or in- 
habitants of the Swiss cantons, anciently called Helvetii. 

HE'LSTON , a borough town of Cornwall, with a market 
on Monday, seated on the river Loe, and well inhabited. 
It sends one member to parliament ; is governed by a 
mayor, four aldermen, a town-clerk, and deputy recorder ; 
and has the largest market-house in the county. The inha- 
bitants neither pay to the church nor poor, these being sup- 


ported by tbe revenues of tbe town, ft is 12 miles E. of Pen- 
zance, and 274 miles W. by S. of London. Population 3293. 

11E L VOETSLb YS, a Strong soa-poil <4’ the Netherlands, 
on the S. side of the inland of Vooru, with the best harbour 
on the coast, and, in time of peace, freejiu sited by the English 
packet-boats from Harwich. The principal part of the Dutch 
navy is laid up here, in a spacious basin at the cud of the har- 
bour. It is 7 miles nearly h>. by W. of the Briel. Lat. 51. 42. 
N. Ion. 4. 0. E. 

HEM, s. [hern, Sax.] the edge of a garment doubled 
and se\\« d to keep it fiom ravelling. The imise made bv 
a sudden effort or expiration of the breath, from hemmen, 
Belg. 

HEM, interject . [Lat.] a word used to express an indirect 
dislike or astonishment at something related. 

To HEM, v. a. to close the edge of linen by tinning 
it over, and sewing it down, in order to keep it from ra- 
velling. Figuratively, to sew any thing on the edges of doth, 
&(\ To htm in, enclose, confine, or surround oil all 
sides. To make a noise by a violent fetching or expulsion of 
breath. 

IIEMI, s. a word used in the composition of divers terms, 
signifying the same with dnni, or m mi, \iz. one half. 

II EMIGRANT, s. \ijfuuu and .urior, Gr ] in Medicine, a 
pain which atlects one half of the head at a time. 

IIE'M ICYGLE, s. \iipUvh\or, Gr. j a half round. 

IIK'MIXA, s. an ancient’ measure; now used in medicine, 
to signify about ten ounces in meir-uie. 

IIE'M IP LEG Y, s. [ijptrrv and 7r\//<Trrw, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
palsy or nervous disorder which seizes cue side at a time. 

HEMISPHERE, ,v. [iipiatjitu^tor, Gr.] one half of the 
globe, when cut through the centre in the plain: of a great 
circle. 

HEMISPHERIC, or HEMISPHERICAL, «. half round ; 

contniuiii'j; half a globe, or sphere. 

HEMESTICK, s. \iipi(TTi\ioy , Gr. ] ball a verse. 

IIE'M LOCK, s. [//» mlcac, Sax.] in Botany, a plant, some- 
times used in medicine, and in fattening bogs, but reckoned 
by the ancients a deadly poison. 

‘ HEMORRHAGE, or H/EMORRHAGY, s. [m’/iu^uyiu, 
Gr.] a violent Hux of blood. 

HEMORRHOIDS, s. [nipoftfinii tc, Gr. ] the piles; the 
ernrods. 

HEMORRHOIDAL, a. [from uipopfuar,. Gr.] belonging to 
the veins in the fundament. 

HEMP, s. [ hanep , Sax.] a plant of which cordage and 
cloth is made ; and of the seed, an oil used in medicine. 
Hemp Agrimony, a plant found wild hy ditches, Ac. 

IIE'M PEN, a. consisting or undo of hemp. 

HEMPSTEAD, or Hi uni Ihmstid, a corporate town in 
Hnrtfordshire, with a market on Thursday. It is seated 
among the hills, on the Gade, a branch of the river Coin, 18 
milt's W. of Hertford, and 23 N. W. of London. Popul. (J037. 

HEN, s. [hen ur n Sax.] the female of the common liouse- 
coek ; the female, of any fowl ; it is joined to words, to express 
the female of such birds or fow ls as have but one word for both 
sexes; as /ic/z-spiirrow. 

HENBANE, s. a very poisonous plant. 

HE'NBURY , a village in Gloucestershire, four miles N. E. 
of Bristol. In the parish is a camp, with three ramparts and 
trenches, supposed to have been British, v here, in digging in 
1707, great numbers of Roman coins were found. Pop. 2357. 

HE'NBIT, .v. an herb, the same with the hedge-nettle. 

HENCE, ad. or interject . \jieonan , Sax.] at a distance 
from any spot, applied to place ; therefore from hence is a 
vicious expression, which lias crept into use even aino 
good authors, as the primary sense of the word hence was fi 
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gotten. From any particular instance or period, applied to 
time. For this Peason ; from this cause ; from this source ; as 
u Hence may be deduced the force of exercise.” Arhuth. 
At the beginning of a sentence, it is used as an interjection, 
expressing sudden passion and disdain, bidding a person quit 
the place, or leave off an action ; us “ Hence with your little, 
ones.” Shak. Away! begone! avaunt! 

HENCEFO'FITH, ad. f hconanforth, Sax.] from this time 
forward. 

HENCEFO'RWARD,arf. [heonan foreword , Sax.] from this 
time to futurity. 

HE'NCIIMAN, s. ( hyn*\ Sax. and man ] a page; an attend- 
ant ; a servant. Obsolete. 

To HEN I), v. a. [hendauy Sax.] to seize or lay hold upon ; 
to surround, nr crowd. 

HENDE'CAt ION, s. [firmi and y uvia. Or.] in Geometry, 
a figure with eleven sides, and as many angles. 

HE'NMMVKtt, HEN HARM, or HEN-ILVRRIKR, 5 . a 
species of hawk. 

HE'XllEAKTEl), a. easily frightened; timorous; coward- 
ly ; like a hen. 

' HE'NLE Y- UP OA- 7HA MES, an ancient town of Oxford- 
shire, the inlmbitahts of which are, generally, niahsMs, meal- 
men, bargemen, &c. It is seated on the Thames, over which 
it has a large, elegant, stone bridge, and by which prodigious 
quantities of malt, corn, tlour, and wood, are sent to London 
by barges, *24 miles S. E. of Oxford, and 3.\> W. of Loudon. 
It is governed by a mayor, and has a very considerable market 
on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. Population 3(>1S. 

HE'NLEY , a town of Warwickshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on the river Abie, L0 miles S. by E. of 
Birmingham, and 101 W. N. W. of London. 

HE'N-PKCKKD, n. figuratively, subject to, or governed by, 
a wife. 

HF/N-ROOST, s. a place where poultry rest. 

IlENR Y L surnamed Beauclerc, youngest son of Wil- 
liam I. ascended the throne of England while, his brother 
Robert was returning from the Holy Land. William cle 
Brctcuil, and other lords, would have seized the •crown and 
sceptre at Winchester, with the royal treasure there deposited, 
alleging they were obliged by oath to acknowledge Robert 
for king, in case William died without heirs, according to 
the treaty between the two brothers. Thorn was quickly a 
great concourse of people from all parts; and Henry, well 
knowing how they stood aborted, drew his sword, and swore 
no man should take possession of the crown but whom the 
people approved. The lords hereupon retired to a room 
to consult what was proper to he done, whilst the people, 
with loud acclamations, made the name of Henry resound in 
their ears; so, fearing that the opposing the inclinations of 
the people might bring on a civil war, they resolved that 
Henry should succeed to the crown. Upon this, Henry 
made haste to Loudon, and the next day, Aug. 5, 1100, was 
crowned by Maurice, bishop of that S; e, who administered 
to him the usual oath. To secure himself 011 the throne, he 
wisely began his reign by reforming abuses, redressing 
grievances, and doing many popular tilings, according to his 
late promise; and granted a charter of liberties, confining 
the royal authority within its ancient bounds, renouncing 
the unjust prerogatives the two late kings had usurped, 
restoring the church to her former rights, and confirming 
the laws of king Edward. He moreover remitted all arrears 
of debt to the crown, and appointed a standard for weights 
and measures throughout the kingdom. In 1101 Henry re- 
called Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, and married Ma- 
tilda, or Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, by 
Margaret, sister to Edgar Atheling;; by which means the 


royal family of the Saxons was united to that of Normandy. 
Robert had still a great party in the kingdom for him, and 
upon his landing at Portsmouth was received without oppo- 
sition. But Henry managed matters so well by means of 
Anselm, who was in great credit with the people, that Robert's 
measures were quite disconcerted, and matters were accom- 
modated between them, upon condition, that if one of the two 
brothers died without issue, the survivor should succeed to 
his dominions ; that the king should deliver up to Robert the 
castles of Normandy that were garrisoned with English, and 
should pay him 3000 marks a year. I 11 1103 a contest 
began between the king and archbishop Anselm, about the 
right of investiture ot bishops and abbots, and their doing 
homage to the king, which llenry insisted on as a prerogative 
derived from his ancestors; but the council at Rome decreed, 
that, no bishops should receive investiture from laymen. 
This contest fan high, and lasted several years ; at last it was 
compromised by Henry's renouncing the right of investi- 
ture, and the pope's allowing the bishops and abbots to do 
homage to the king for their temporalities. And now his 
attention was called to another affair. Robert de Relesme, 
to be revenged on the king, who had caused him to lx; pro- 
claimed a traitor, fell upon such of his subjects as had lauds 
in Normandy. Duke Robert marched against him, hut was 
worsted, and in the end was forced to clap up a peace with 
him 011 dishonourable terms; notwithstanding which, Ee- 
lcsme ravaged the country : hereupon some of the chief men 
in Normandy applied to the king of England lor relief. 
Henry, wanting to get this duchy into his own hands, passed 
over into Normandy, and had great, success in his first cam- 
paign ; Imt in his second, Robert, perceiving his design, and 
having in vain sued for peace, joined with Eclesme and the 
rest against him, who led all their forces to his assistance. 
Rohcit having a considerable army, gave his brother battle 
under the walls of Tinchebray, which was besieged by 
Henrv. The battle, lasted not long; Robert was beaten, 
and taken prisoner, as were also Edgar Atheling, the earl of 
Mortaigne, 300 knights, and J 000 .soldiers. Prince Edgar 
was set at liberty, and passed the remainder of his days in 
England. The carl of Mortaigne. was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, and duke Robert, in Carditlc rustle, in 
Wales, where In* remained till his death, about 2(> years after. 
The king, by ibis battle, which was fought, in J J 07, was 
master of all Normandy, and returned in triumph to England, 
where lie behaved with great arrogance, and permitted any 
abuses which turned to his profit. The king did not enjoy 
Normandy quietly ; for Lewis le Gros, king of France, in- 
vested William Crito, duke Robert’s son, with the duchy of 
Normandy, and a smart war was carried on for some time ; 
at last, in 1 1 ‘JO, a peace was concluded between the two 
kings. But to return hack; in 11 01) the king’s daughter, 
Maud, was married to the emperor Henry V. which furnish- 
ed him with a pretence for laying a tax of 3s. on every hide 
of land, in order to pay her marriage portion ; which raised 
an immense sum. About this time, died that haughty prelate 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury : the king seized on the 
revenues of the archbishopric, anil kept them five years in 
his hands. The next year was remarkable for the restora- 
tion of learning at Cambridge, where it had for a long time 
been quite neglected. I 11 1112 great numbers of Flemings, 
being obliged to leave their country by the inundation of the 
sea, came into England, and were settled about Ross and 
Pembroke. About this time the Welsh committed great ra- 
vages upon the frontiers; but Henry inarching against them, 
they retired to the mountains. Some years after, they com- 
mitted the like depredations, which occasioned another in- 
vasion of Wales, but that soon ended in a peace ; however, 
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Henry obliged them to give him hostages, and 1000 head of 
cattle, to make him amends for the charge of the war. In 
11 15 Henry got the states of Normandy to swear fealty to 
prince William his son, then 12 years old; and the year lbl- 
, lowing he did the same in England, to secure the crown to 
his family. In 1118 queen Matilda died. A year or two alter 
prince William his son was unfortunately drowned as he was 
returning from Normandy, by the ship striking on a rock, 
and his whole company, amounting to about 150, except a 
very few who saved themselves by swimming. However, 
the king, desirous of another son, married Adelieia, daughter 
of Gcollrey, earl of Louvain ; but she never proved with 
child. In 1 12'! cardinal John <Ie (Tema, the pope’s legate, 
came over to England, to put the finishing stroke to the ce- 
libacy of the clergy. A synod being eon veiled at London, 
be got some severe canons passed against such ecclesiastics 
as persisted in keeping their wives. The design of the c ourt 
of Rome, in thus contending for the single life of the clergy, 
was to make them independent of the civil power, and to in- 
corporate them into a society apart, to he governed by its 
own laws, which could not be so well done, whilst the clergy 
were allowed to marry, and have children. King Henry, 
by his seeming zeal on this article, politically got from the 
pope a power to put it in execution ; which done, lie gave 
the priests liberty to keep their wins, upon paying him a 
sum of money fora dispensation. The king having no child 
by his second wife, after having been married to her six 
years, in 1127 assembled a great council, and got them to 
acknowledge his daughter Maud, who was returned to 
England upon the emperors death, presumptive heir to the 
crown. Stephen, earl of Bulloign, who was afterwards 
king, was the first who took the oath of allegiance to her, in 
case Henry died without, male issue. Soon after he married 
her to GoollVcy Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. In II 33, he 
caused the states of Normandy to take an oath of fealty to 
her and prince Henry her son. King Henry went over to 
Normandy tin? lath rend of the summer, and died there on 
December I, 1 Lid, in tho.fiSth year of his age, and 3(>th of his 
reign. Ilis body was brought, over, and Imried in the abbey 
of Heading, which he had founded. lie built several other 
abbeys, with the priory of Dunstable, and founded the sees 
of Ely and Carlisle. Henry was of a middle stature, and ro- 
bust make, with dark brown hair, and blue serene eyes. He 
was facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. His ca- 
pacity, naturally good, was improved and cultivated in such a 
manner, that he acquired ihc surname of Beauelerc by his 
learning. He was cool, cautious, politic, and penetrating; 
his courage w r as unquestioned, and his fortitude invincible. 
He was vindictive, cruel, and implacable ; inexorable to of- 
fenders, rigid and severe in tbe execution of justice, and 
though temperate in his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, 
which produced a numerous family of illegitimate issue. Ilis 
Norman descent and connections with the continent inspired 
him \vith a contempt for the English, whom he oppressed in 
the most tyrannical manner, not only by increasing the. num- 
ber of the forests, which were too numerous before, but also 
by bis unconscionable exactions ; in consequence of which be 
was enabled to maintain expensive wars on the continent, and 
was allowed to be the richest prince in Europe when be 
died. 

HENRY If. was in Normandy when king Stephen died, 
tbe empress Maud his mother having delivered up that duchy 
to him. He arrived in England about six weeks after the late 
king expired, and was crowned at Westminster, December 
19, 1154, being then in the 23rd of his age. He was tbe 
first of the race ofthe Plantagcnets, aud had been for some 
time earl of Anjou, See. by the death of bis father Geof- 
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frey Plantagenel, carl of Anjou, See. lie was also possessed 
of Poictou, Guienne, and Suintonge, by virtue of bis marriage 
with Eleanor, heiress of tbe house of Poieticrs, after Lewis 
the Young, king of France, had divorced her. In him tlm 
Saxon line was restored, he being descended by the mother’s 
side from tbe Saxon kings. The first acts of his reign seemed 
to promise a happy and prosperous administration. He in 
stantly dismissed the mercenary soldiers, who had committed 
the greatest disorders throughout, tin; nation. He ordered 
all the castles which had been erected since the death of 
Henry 1. to be demolished, except, a few which he rctairu d 
in his own hands for the protection of* the kingdom. The 
adulterated coin which had heen struck during the reign of 
Stephen was cried down, and new money struck of the light 
value and standard. He resumed many of those benefactions 
which bad been made to churches and monasteries in the 
former reigns. He gave charters to several towns, by which 
the citizens claimed their freedom and privileges, indepen- 
dent of any superior hut himself. These charters were the 
ground-work of the English liberty ; for thus a new order, 
namely, the more opulent, of the people, began to claim a 
share in the administration, as well as the nobility and 
clergy, ’lluis the feudal government was at first impaired ; 
and liberty began to be more equally diiiiised tluoughout. 
the nation. He went over to do homage to the king of 
France in 175b, for the provinces he held tin re; but the 
chief motive of his crossing the sea was to lcrowr Anjor 
from his brother Geoffrey. In 1157 he mulched with a 
great army into Wales, to revenge their ra\ngcs on the fron- 
tiers but they relired to their mountains, as usual, ulurc, 
having pent them up for some time, and laid waste their 
country, lie grant< d them a peace, by one of the ai deles re- 
serving to himself the libei ty of cutting large roads, tluniigh 
their woods, that he might more easily penetrate into their 
country. In I 158 prince Hiehard was horn, aud a few days 
after king Henry was crowned a second time in the suhm hs 
of Lincoln. The next year the king hud another son horn, 
who was named Geoffrey; and the same year he was crowned 
again, toge^ier with his queen, at. Worcester. About this 
time his brother Geoffrey dying, lit* went over to brum e t( 
lay claim to the earldom of Nants, which he obtained, am 
concluded a marriage between bis eldest snn lhniv, ahem 
five years old, and Margaret, the french king’s daughter 
who was not above so many months ; he also, made a treaty 
with Conan duke of Bretagne, for marrying the duke’s daugh- 
ter Constance to Geoffrey, Henry’s third son, then hut. a lew 
months old; which marriage being celebrated fi\e years 
after, Geoffrey became duke of Bretagne on his father-in- 
law’s death. Henry revived his queen's title to Toulouse , 
but tbe king of France opposed him, upon which, in re- 
venge, Henry ravaged his territories; however, a treaty wm 
concluded without making any mention of Toulouse. Tin 
war soon after broke, out between the two monarchs, upon 
Henry’s precipitating the marriage between prince Henry 
and the daughter of Lewis, when the former was but seven, 
and tbe latter but. three years old ; quickly after she was 
brought to England to he educated. Henry did this in order 
to take possession of Gjsors for his son, which tbe princess 
was to have for her dower : but this war was soon ended by 
the mediation of Pope Alexander 111. to whom both kings 
paid a most servile submission, each alighting, and taking 
hold of tbe rein of his bridle, to conduct him to bis lodgings 
Tbe affairs above related detained Henry in France fu m 
years, and be returned to England 11 B3. Peace? was settled 
abroad, but bis repose was disturbed by a domestic vexation, 
which gave him a vast deal of trouble for several years ; this 
was, the famous contest between him aud Thomas lieckct, 
6 C 
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archbishop of Canterbury, The pride and ambition of the 
clergy we re got to such an exorbitant height as to be detri- 
mental to the stale, and prejudicial to the royal authority; 
they pretended an exemption from the civil power, and 
Henry had come to a resolution to redress this grievance, 
and to reduce them within some tolerable bounds. When a 
clergyman was accused of a criiiic, he was tried in the ec- 
clesiastical court, from whence there was no appeal : here 
tlie utmost, partiality was shewn, and the most heinous crimes 
were only punished with degradation. The king, being re- 
solved to rcioi m these abuses, thought Becket, who had been 
his high chancellor, “would have been serviceable to him in 
this good di.sigu, and made him archbishop of Cuntcihury 
for that very purpose. When the king first mentioned his 
design to the archbishop, he vehemently opposed it; but 
resolving to do that, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, 
which he thought to do by his assistance, he convened the 
chief lords of the kingdom, both spiritual and temporal, and 
proposed to them a regulation, which tended to make tin in 
more subject to the civil power. The temporal lords agreed 
to these articles without any hesitation, but the* bishops and 
abbots refused to do it widiout the addition of this saving 
clause, “ saving the rights of the clergy and church,'* which 
was doing nothing at all, till the king threatened them, and 
ihen they complied ; and even Bucket, after standing out a 
great while, consented without the saving clause. Soon after 
the king got these articles continued by an assembly ge- 
neral, or parliament, which he convened at Clarendon ; and 
here also the prelates, through fear, complied, and the arch- 
bishop was with great difficulty prevailed on by his brethren 
to give his consent to these articles. When these articles 
were sent to Pope Alexander 111. for his sanction, he pre- 
sently condemned them, as prejudicial to the church ; upon 
which Beckel openly declared, that he repenti d of having 
promised to subsciibe them ; and the pope absolved him, and 
promised to stand by him. The archbishop became more in- 
solent than <ver, and this contest between the king and him 
continued a considerable time. In 1 165 the king’s daughter 
Maud was married to llenry duke of Saxony^ from which 
marriage descends his present, majesty King George. In 
1166 prince John was born; and a little after the empress 
Maud, the king’s mother, of whom so much is said in Ste- 
phen's reign, died in the 67th year of her age, and was bu- 
ried at Roan, in Normandy. The king, having recovered 
from a dangerous fit of illness, was desirous of passing the 
rest of his days in quiet, which the pope threatened more and 
more to disturb, by thundering out against him the censures 
of the church ; and therefore ordered matters so that he 
was thoroughly reconciled to Beckct, and swore to restore 
him to his former state, protesting he heartily forgave all that 
was passed. This reconciliation was sincere enough oil the 
king’s side, but not so on Becket’s. He no sooner arrived 
in Kngiuud, than lie suspended the archbishop of York, and 
excommunicated some other bishops who hud taken part 
with the king against him, and proceeded to the same acts 
of severity against other great men. The bishops, thus put 
uuder the censures, repaired to the. king in Normandy, and 
made heavy complaints against Beeket’s revengeful spirit. 
Tin* king was so pi evoked at his turbulent behaviour, that ho 
spoke aloud to the following purport; “ It is my great un- 
happiness, that among all my servants, there, is not one who 
dares to avenge the affronts I am receiving from a wretched 
priest.” From that time four of the king’s domestics entered 
into a plot against Bucket's life : accordingly, coming to 
Canterbury, they took an opportunity to follow him into the 
cathedral, and advanced alter him up to the altar; where 
tl ey fell upon him, and split his skull with their swords, so 


that his blood and brains flew all over the altar. This hap- 
pened in 1171. The next year Henry sent over some forces 
to make a conquest of li eland; they had groat success, and 
Henry following with a formidable army, landed at Water- 
ford, upon which tlie Irish voluntarily submitted, and Henry 
became master of Ireland. He left Hugh Lacy there to go- 
vern in his name, with the title of grand justiciary of Ire- 
land, and set out for England. From England he went over 
to Normandy, to meet the pope’s legates, who were there to 
examine into Becket’s murder; where, after having declared 
his sorrow for the imprudent words he hud dropped, which 
occasioned the prelate’s assassination, lie was absolved, upon 
promising to perform all that was required of him in favour 
of the pope and church, and to do penance at Becket’s tomb, 
which he did upon his return to England the next year ; 
for, landing at Southampton, he proceeded directly to Canter- 
bury, and, as soon as he came in sight of the town, he alighted, 
pulled off his hoots, and walked barefoot three miles, till he 
came to the tomb, where he submitted himself to be shame 
fully scourged by the prior and monks of St. Augustine. Ir. 
the absence of Henry, a conspiracy was formed against him 
by his queen Eleanor, and his sons, llenry, Richard, and 
Geoffrey. Queen Eleanor was moved to this by her extreme 
jealousy, which had put her on dispatching Rosamond 
Clifford, commonly called Fair Rosamond, daughter of lord 
Clifford, the king’s chief mistress. The sons wanted sove- 
reignty. In slant, the king was in danger of losing all his 
dominions in France, and William king of Scotland invaded 
the northern pait of England: however, llenry got the better 
of all his enemies, and the king of Scotland was taken 
prisoner, and obliged to do homage for the kingdom of Scot- 
land in general, and the county of Calloway in particular, 
and a peace was restored, 1171. He now applied himself 
to the affairs of government, and about the year 1176, he 
divided England into circuits, appointing itinerant judges 
to go at eei tain times of the year, and hold the assizes, or 
administer justice, to the people; which is practised at this 
day. About the same time London bridge began to be built 
of stone, by Peter Coleman, a priest. The king, ihe pope’s 
legate, ami the archbishop of Canterbury, contributed to- 
wards the work. It was finished in about 33 years, during 
which time the course of the Thames was turned another 
way, by a trench cut tor that purpose from Battersea to Ro- 
theihithe. Henry, who had been all his life a slave to his 
lust, fell in love with Alice, the daughter of Lewis of France, 
who was | nit into his hands to he educated in England, and 
w ho was designed for his son Richard ; but he detained the. 
young princess from him: this discontented him. Prince 
llenry and prince Geoffrey were discontented for want of 
authority; so that, iu 118‘2, their designs began to breakout 
into action, and young Henry repaired to Guieime to stir up 
the Gaseous to revolt; but be died of a fever, 1183. His 
brother Geoffrey did not long survive him. The- death of the 
young king put a stop for some time to the troubles that 
wen? beginning to distract the royal family. But prince 
Richard, who was now heir to the crown, began about two 
years afterwards to raise fresh disturbances in the king’s 
foreign dominions. lie got the provinces to revolt, and 
acknowledge him for their sovereign, and did homage 
for them to Philip king of France. This occasioned a war 
between the two monarchs; and Heury, now deserted by 
his French subjects, was obliged at last, 1189, to make 
eace with Philip upon dishonourable terms, llenry died 
uly 6th, 1189, in the 57th year of his age, and 35th of his 
reign. He had five sons by Eleanor his queen, of whom 
only Richard and John survived him. Hjs daughter Eleanor 
was married to Alphonso king of Castile, and Joanna to 
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William II. king of Sicily. Henry IT. was of the middle 
stature, and the most exact proportion; his countenance 
was round, fair, and ruddy ; his blue eyes were mild and 
engaging, except in a transport of passion, when they spar- 
kled like lightning, to the terror of the beholders, lie was 
broad-chested, strong, muscular, and inclined to he corpu- 
lent, though he prevented the bad effects of this disposition 
by hard exercise and continual fatigue ; he was temperate 
in his meals, even to a degree of abstinence, and seldom 
or never sat down, except at supper: he was eloquent, 
agreeable, and facetious ; remarkably courteous and po- 
lite ; compassionate to all in distress; so charitable, that be 
constantly 'allotted one tenth-part of his household provi- 
sions to the poor; and, in a time of dearth which prevailed 
in Anjou and he Maine, he maintained ten thousand indi- 
gent persons, from the beginning of spring to the end of au- 
tumn. llis talents, naturally good, he had cultivated with 
great assiduity, and delighted in the conversation of learned 
men, to whom he was a generous benefactor, llis memory 
was so surprisingly tenacious, that be never forgot a face nor 
a circumstance that was worth remembering. Though su- 
perior to all bis contemporaries in strength, riches, true 
courage, and military skill, be never engaged in war without 
reluctance, and was so averse to bloodshed, that be expressed 
uncommon grief at the loss of every private soldier. Yet was 
be not exempted from human frailties : bis passions, naturally 
violent, often hurried him into excess; be was prune to anger, 
transported with the hist, of power, and in particular accused 
(if incontinence. However, on the whole, be was the king, 
the priest, the father of his country, and one of the most 
powerful and illustrious monarchs that, ever flourished on the 
English throne. 

HENRY III. succeeded his father king John: he. was 
then iu the ]0lh year of his age. As soon as John was 
dead, the earl of Pembroke convened the lords who had 
constantly adhered to that prince, and presenting young 
Henry to them, said, “Behold your king!” and then mak- 
ing a pathetic speech to them, which was applauded by the 
whole assembly, cried out, “ Henry shall be our king !” 
and lie. was crowned at Gloucester, Oct. ‘28. After the 
coronation, the lords chose the earl of Pembroke guardian 
to the young king, and regent of the kingdom ; and then 
many of the confederate barons began to think of making 
their peace with the new king. Prince Lewis being obliged 
to raise the siege of Dover, and being excommunicated by 
the pope’s ligate, contributed very much to their submis- 
sion. A truce was agreed for four months ; in the mean 
time Lewis went over' into France for fresh forces, and in 
his absence many of the barons made their peace with the 
king. On May *19, 1217, a great battle was fought, in 
which the French army was totally routed. After this, 
Lewis met with such bad success, that he was obliged to 
sue for peace, and so a treaty was concluded on Sept. 11, 
whereby it was agreed, that all who had sided with him 
should he restored to whatever rights and privileges they 
enjoyed before the. troubles, and Lewis renounced all man- 
ner of pretensions to England ; soon after which he set sail 
for France, leaving Henry in full possession of the kingdom. 
Affairs being thus happily settled, the regent, to give a 
further satisfaction to the minds of the people, sent positive 
orders to all the sheriffs to see the two charters of king 
John punctually observed; which not having all the effect 
he intended, he sent itinerant justices into all the counties, 
to see the strict, observance of them : but, to the great grief 
of the kingdom, he was taken off by death, .1210. After 
the death of the earl of Pembroke, the government, during 
the king’s minority, was committed to the bishop of Win- 
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Chester, who was made regent; and Hubert dc Berrg, who 
bad defended Dover, was made justiciary. In 1221, the 
new building of Wostminstor-abboy was begun, king Heurv 
himself laying the first stone. The same year Joanna, the 
king’s sister, was married to Alexander 11. king of Scotland, 
and Hubert dc Berrg married to Alexander’s eldest. sister. 
Hubert do Berrg got the ascendancy with the king bis mas- 
ter over the bishop of Winchester, and so insiuuaUd him- 
self into the royal favour, that he rose to an exorbitant 
degree of power, which he exercised in a most illegal and 
arbitrary manner. Though be was in effect prime minister, 
vet, as the bishop of Winchester, who was appointed regent 
by the parliament, was, by his ottico, superior to hint, he 
contrived to get him removed. Lewis VI 11. king of Fram 
who sueeeeded his father Philip, broke the peace with the 
English, 1224, and confiscated all the territories they held 
in France. Upon this a putliameut was called, and a 1.0th 
upon moveables was granted, on condition the charter of 
king John was strictly observed for the future. Tlv king 
promised, but took little care, to perform. With the money 
lie. raised an army, anil sent it. to Guicnnc; but. we do not 
lind that it. made any great progress there. In 1229, the 
parliament, declared the king at age, though he was nor. 
yet so old as the Jaw rcfjuiied, which was twenty-one: alter 
which he obliged all those who had charters to renew them, 
in order to rais*» money to (ill his coffers. Hubert de Berrg 
wholly governed him, he having got the king to distress 
the bishop of Winchester, and to send him to bis diocese. 
The king began to lose the affections of bis people. What 
most contributed to it was his annulling, all of a sudden 
the two charters of the king bis father, which be bad 
solemnly swore to observe, pretending he was not bound by 
what be bad promised in bis minority ; and, having spent 
the winter in extorting great sums of money from bis side 
jects, the spring following, 1229, went over with his army 
into France, and returned again into England, having, 
through bis neglect, effected nothing. In 1 ‘J 33, the king 
demanded a subsidy of the parliament, for the payment of 
bis debts contradi d on account of bis expeditions against 
France: but. had the mortification to be refused, as so ill a 
use bad been made of the money that, had been granted him. 
A general odium being raised against Hubert de Berrg', the 
king was prevailed on to dismiss him. But the bishop of 
Winchester, who was now prime minister, humouring the. 
passions and inclinations of the. king, acquired an exorbitant 
power, which he made a worse use of than even Hubert dc 
Berrg himself. He represented to the king th.it the barons 
were too powerful, and tint they wanted to make themselves 
independent: and that the only wav to repress them, was 
to send for a number of foreigners, and give them the places 
the barons bold ; and accordingly be invited over great 
numbers of Poietcvins, bis countrymen. This exasperated 
the barons ; who, upon the king’s summoning them to par- 
liament, instead of meeting according to ihe summons, sent, 
deputies to him, to ae«juaint him, that if he did not. remove 
the Bishop of Winchester and the Poietcvins, they were re- 
solved to set another prince upon the throne, who should 
govern according to law. The king endeavoured to reduce 
them by force of arms ; but some of them breaking llie. con- 
federacy, left the rest to his resentment. The earl of 
Pembroke retired into Wales, and being assisted by prince 
Lewellyn, be routed the royal army, and Henry reined to 
Gloucester; upon which the bishop of Winchester . pro- 
cured an order to be signed in council, and sent to the. gover- 
nors of Ireland, to plunder the estates of the earl of Pem- 
broke, promising they should have more estates for their 
pains. This had the desired effect; it drew the earl over 
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thither, where in a battle lie was treacherously stabbed in the 
back. However, by the representations of the archbishop of 
Canterbury to the king, the bishop was disgraced b and sent 
to his diocese, and his creatures turned out, and ordered to 
give an account of their actions, and of the money that had 
passed through their hands ; but they took sanctuary in 
churches. This wms in 1234. In 1 236 the bishop wont to 
Rome, and died 1238. In 1236, king Henry nmrricd Elea- 
nor, second daughter to Raymond carl of Provence. lie 
now gave himself wholly up to the direction of the queen's 
relations, and other foreigners, their adherents, loading them 
with gifts, pensions, Av. which, together with the grievances 
occasioned by this measure, was the cause of perpetual dis- 
putes and misunderstandings bcivnn the king and his par- 
liament, for near 30 years, and ended at hud. m a civil war, 
called the barons' war. In 1239, the queen was delivered 
of a prince, who w-us named Edward. The pope had so 
great un ascendancy, that in 1240 he nominated 000 Italians 
to the vacant benefices. In 1245, the queen was delivered 
of another son, who was named Edmund. The court of 
llorne continuing its exactions, the parliament, in 1240, in let- 
ters signed by the king, the bishops, and the barons, laid be- 
fore the pope their grievances ; but met with no redress. 
About this time died Isabella, queen dowager of England, 
and countess of March ; for she married the earl of March 
after king John's death. In 1248, the king demanded a new 
subsidy frein bis parliament, which they refused ; and upon 
their representing to him their grievances on account of the 
foreigners, he dissolved them, for fear of their proceeding to 
more vigorous measures; and to supply his wants, he was 
forced to sell his plate and jewels, which being quickly pur- 
chased by the citizens of London, who always pleaded 
poverty, when the* granting him any aid was in question, 
he, in resentment, set up a fair in Westminster, to la*t 15 days; 
during which the Londoners were commanded to shut up 
their shops ; and all fairs, that used to be kept at that time, 
were prohibited all over England. Henry very impoliticly 
fell out with Simon de. M out fort, who had married his sister, 
and was made earl of Leicester: in a great passion he called 
the earl a traitor; upon which he, in a passion also, told the 
king, he lied; and that if he were not a king, he would 
make him cat his words. However, the king was obliged to 
conceal that resentment which hunted within him. The 
barons now began to exert themselves, and in a parliament 
held at Oxford, 1258, the confederacy was so strong against 
the king, (the barons coming well attended and well armed) 
that they compelled him in effect to lay down the sovereign 
authority, and to lodge it in 24 commissioners, 12 to he cho- 
sen by the king, and 12 by the barons, Simon de Monlfort 
to he their president ; who drew up some articles called The 
Provisions of Oxford , in favour of the barons, which the king 
and prince Edward w ere obliged to- swear to the observance 
of, in consequence of which the foreigners were obliged to 
leave the kingdom. Henry got himself absolved from his 
oath by the pope; and, in 1 2b 1, declared in parliament lie no 
longer looked upon himself obliged to observe these regula- 
tions. In 1263, the war broke out between the two parties, 
the barons having chosen the earl of Leicester for their ge- 
neral. On May 14, 1264, was fought the famous battle of 
Lewes, in which the royal army was routed : king Ilenry, 
and his brother Richard, king of the Honmus, were taken 
prisoners ; us were also prince Edward (who had beaten the 
ViOndoncrs in the first attack) and Henry son to the king of 
the Romans. And now the barons drew up a new plan of 
government, which was confirmed by the parliament, which 
met June 22. Things continued in this situation about a 
year ; but prince Edward having the good fortune to escape 


from his confinement, raised a considerable army, and first 
attacked young Montfort, who was conducting some forces 
to his father, and then advancing immediately agaiust the 
earl, in an obstinate and bloody tight, on Aug. 4, 1265, to- 
tally routed Leicester's army, and set the king bis father at 
liberty, the earl himself and his son Henry being slain on the 
spot. King Henry now confiscated the estates of the con- 
federate barons, and severely chastised the city of London. 
In 1271, prince Edward having settled the affaiis of the 
king, undertook an expedition to the Holy Land, where 
lie signalized himself by many acts of valour. Henry died 
at Lmy St. Edmunds, Nov. 16, 1272, having reigned 56 
years and 20 days, aged 64, and was interred in the abbey 
church of Westminster, near the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which was removed thither, 1269, just as the church 
(the most stately then in Europe) was finished. He had nine 
children, whereof only two sons, Edward and Edmund, and 
two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix, survived him. Trial 
by fire and water ordeal was by the king's command laid 
aside by the judges, and soon after grew quite out of use. 
Ilenry was of a middle size and robust make, and his coun- 
tenance had a peculiar cast from his left eyelid, which hung 
down so far us to cover part of his eye. The particulars of 
his character may he gathered from the detail of his conduct. 
He w as certainly a prince of very mean talents : irresolute, 
inconstant, and capricious; proud, insoleut, and arbitrary; 
arrogant in prosperity, and abject in adversity ; profuse, ra- 
pacious, and choleric, though destitute of liberality, eco- 
nomy, and courage. Yet his continence was pi aise- worthy, 
as well as his aversion to cruelty ; for he contented himself 
with punishing the rebels in their cllcels, when he might 
have glutted his revenge with their blood. He was prodi- 
gal to excess, and therefore always in necessity. Notwith- 
standing the great sums he levied from his subjects, and 
though his occasions were never so pressing. In; could noL 
help squandering away his money upon worthless favourites, 
without considering the difficulty lie always found in obtaining 
supplies from parliament. 

IIJJ'XRY i V. duke of Lancaster and Hereford, surnamed 
of Boliughrokc, from bis being horn there, was the eldest 
son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and ascended the 
throne upon the forced resignation of Richard 11. and w r as 
crowned Oct. 13, 1399. The parliament, meeting the day 
after the coronation, first passed an* act of indemnity in fa- 
vour of those who had taken arms for the king whilst only 
duke of Lancaster. The king also published a general par- 
don, excepting, however, the murderers of the duke of Glou- 
cester. The parliament also passed an act settling the suc- 
cession in the house; of Lancaster. This might not have pro- 
duced any ill consequence, us Mortimer earl of March and 
his brother died without issue, had not the second son of the 
duke of York married Anne their sister; which at length 
proved the source of that long and bloody contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. The convocation being 
sitting at the same time witli the pari foment, Henry, in order 
to gain the clergy to bis side, sent to assure them, that 
he would maintain them in all their privileges and immunities, 
and was ready to join with them in extirpating heresy, and 
punishing obstinate heretics. And to preserve the esteem of 
the rest of his subjects, he caused all the bonds which Richard 
had extorted, as well from the city of London as from the 
17 counties, to be brought into Chancery and publicly burnt. 
In the year 1400 a conspiracy broke out against the b king, 
which was suppressed, and the chief conspirators were put 
to death; and soon after, the late king was assassinated. 
About the time of the late conspiracy, Owen Glendour got 
the Welsh to renounce their subjection to England, and to 
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own liim for their sovereign: from which time he styled 
himself prince of Wales, and maintained his authority there 
for some years. He made an incursion into Herefordshire, 
and took Mortimer earl of March prisoner, for which king 
Henry was not sorry. The king inarched against Glendour; 
hut, he always retiring to the mountains of Snowden, it was 
not possible to come at him. In 1401, the parliament en- 
larged the statute of premunire, which gave a great blow to 
the pope’s power in England; and yet an act was obtained, 
by the influence of the court and the intrigues of the clergy, 
this session, for the burning of heretics, occasioned by the 
great increase of the Wiekliflites, or Lollards. One William 
iSawtre, a Lollard, parish-priest of St. Osith, in London, 
was immediately after that condemned by the ecclesiastical 
court; and, being delivered over to the secular power, was 
burnt alive by virtue of the king’s writ, (called- the writ Dc 
hiPreticu comhurnttlo ,) directed to the mayor and sheriffs of 
London. In 1402, the king married Joan of Navarre, wi- 
dow of the duke of Bretagne, hut he had no issue by her. 
This year the Scotch invaded England twice, and were both 
times defeated hy the carl of Northumberland, and llenry 
Hotspur his sou. Jn 1403, a conspiracy broke out, at the 
head of which was the carl of Northumberland, who was 
disgusted at the king's refusing to let him have the ran- 
som of the Scotch prisoners of distinction. He engaged 
Owen Glendour in it, and it was agreed to dethrone llenry, 
and place the crown on the head of Mortimer. The king 
marched against them, and a battle was fought near Shrews- 
bury, where the king gained a complete victory. Another 
conspiracy broke out, in which was embarked Richard 
Scroop, archbishop of York, whom Richard II. had raised 
to that dignity, with several of the nobility; but this was 
entirely suppressed, MOM. To return to ihe civil govern- 
ment: in 1406, an act was passed to secure the freedom of 
election of members of parliament, which gives room to sup- 
pose the king had done something inconsistent with such 
freedom. However, he gave his assent to this act, for the 
sake of a subsidy he wanted. When the demand was made, 
the parliament told him, there was no apparent necessity for 
it; but in order to obtain it, lie kept them so long sitting, 
that they were obliged to -consent to it for their own conveni- 
ence. He did the same in 1410, when lie rejected the peti- 
tion o; the commons, for repealing or altering the late bar- 
barous -n't. against the Lollards ; and, to shew how averse he 
was to relax any thing in this point, caused one Thos. Badby 
to he burnt, who was the second who suffered death on 
account of Wicklifle/s opinions. In the mean time, the prince 
of Wales suffered himself to he so much debauched by evil 
companions, that he gave himself up to riotous and disor- 
derly practices; ono of his companions being arraigned for 
felony, he resolved to be present at the trial; and while sen- 
tence was passing, in a great passion he struck the judge on 
the face, who immediately ordered him to be arrested, and 
committed to the King's Bench. The prince hereupon re- 
lenting, suffered himself to be led quietly to prison. King 
llenry died March 20 , 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 
14th of his reign. His actions had very little worthy or emi- 
nent in them; one thing, at least, has fixed an indelible 
stain on his memory, viz. his being the first, burner of here- 
tics. There was, in his reign, a dreadful plague in London, 
which swept away above 30,000 persons. Henry had by 
Mary de Bohun, his first wife, daughter of Humphrey, earl 
of Hereford, four sons, viz. Henry, who succeeded him; 
Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford; and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester : and two daughters ; 
Blanch, married to the elector palatine; and Philippa, to 
the king of Denmark. Henry IV. was of the middle sta- 


ture, well proportioned, and perfect in all the exercises 
of arms and chivalry ; his countenance was severe rather 
than serene ; and his disposition sour, sullen, and reserv- 
ed : he possessed a great share of courage, fortitude, and 
penetration ; was naturally imperious, though he bridled 
his temper with caution ; superstitious, though without the 
least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and meanly par- 
simonious, though justly censured for want of economy, 
and ill-judged profusion. He was tame from caution, 
humble from fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious from 
indigence. He rose to the throne by perfidy and treason; 
established his authority in the blood of his subjects; and 
died a penitent for his sins, because he could no longer 
enjoy the fruits of his transgression. During this reign, 
'William of Wickham, bishop of Winchester, Sii Robert 
K nodes, and Richard Whittington, mayor of London, dis- 
tinguished themselves for their works of charity and public 
foundation. Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered 
themselves famous lor their poe try, and are looked upon as 
the first reformers of the. English language. 

IfKNKY V. surnamed Henry of Monmouth, ascended 
the throne upon the death of his father, Henry IV. and was 
proclaimed March 20 , 1413, and crowned April 9, follow- 
ing: after which, the first thing he did was to send for his 
old companions, whom he exhorted in a very pathetic 
manner to forsake their evil courses ; and, making them 
handsome presents, charged them at the same time, on 
pain of his displeasure, never to come to court. He then 
chose a council of the greatest and ablest of his subjects, 
turned out such judges as had abused their authority, 
continued the deserving, particularly the chief justice 
Gascoigne, who had committed him lor his insult in court, 
when prince of Wales, and tilled up the places of those, 
ho had removed with persons of the like honour and in- 
tegrity. He did also the same with respect to inferior 
magistrates, ’ihe greatest blot in his character was, Ins 
persecuting the Wiekliflites, or Lollards. But that was 
more owing to the superstition of the times, than to his 
own natural temper; he often expressing a dislike to such 
proceedings. Sir John Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, who 
was looked upon as the chief protector of the Lollards, 
was the first of the nobility who .suffered on account of 
religion. Henry, as soon as he mounted the throne, began 
to think of recovering what, the English had lost in France : 
and there being great dissensions in that! kingdom, Henry 
had laid hold of that opportunity, and sent ambassadors to 
demand Normandy, &e. and all that had been yielded to 
Edward III. by the treaty of Bretagne. The negotiations 
went on without any hopes of an accommodation ; and 
when Henry was just going to embark, a plot was dis- 
covered against, his person, for which the carl of Cam- 
bridge, the lord treasurer Scroop, and Thomas Grey, a 
privy counsellor, were executed. It is thought they were 
bribed by French gold to carry on this conspiracy. This 
affair being over, he embarked with his troops in August 
1415, landed on the 2 1 st at Havre de Grace in Normandy, 
and then besieged and took Harflcur; and, resolving to 
march to Calais, he crossed the Somme, October 9, where 
the French army under the constable d’AIbcrt, four times 
as numerous as the English, were waiting to give him bat- 
tle, in full confidence of victory. ' David Gam, a Welsh 
captain, being sent to view their situation, on his return 
said, “ there were enough to kill, enough to take prisoners, 
and enough to run away.” The king was not a little pleas- 
ed with this Welshman’s report. Henry, after exhorting 
liis men to put their trust in God, the giver of victory, at- 
tacked the French. The battle began at ten in the morning, 
6 D 
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and lasted till five in the afternoon, October 2.5, 141.5, 
when, by the surprising courage and conduct of the king, 
and the bravery of his troops, the whole numerous French 
army, said to consist of more than 100,000 men, was entire- 
ly defeated. The constable d’Albcrt, the duke of Alcn^on, 
with several other princes and great men, and 10,000 pri- 
vate men, were slain. Among the prisoners, who were 
very numerous, were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
and many persons of distinction, 'flic English lost only 
the duke of York, and the* carl of Suffolk, a few knights, 
and 400 private men. The king immediately returned 
thanks to Cod for the victory. This was called the battle 
of Agiucourt, from a castle of that name near the field of 
battle. The ci\il wars raged more than ever in France; 
Ilciirv went over in July, 1417, and made great progress; 
and, in the beginning of the year 1419, Rouen surrendered. 
And now all Normandy was again fallen under the domi- 
nion of the English, except a few castles, 215 years after it 
had been taken from them in the reign of king John. Henry 
also surprised and took Pontoise, which opened him a way 
to the very gates of Paris. At last a treaty was concluded 
at Troyes on May 21, 1420, whereby it was agreed, that 
Henry should marry the princess Catharine, that he should 
he regent of the kingdom during king Charles’s life, (who 
being frequently atHieted with tits of lunacy, was incapable 
of governing,) and that, after his death, the crown of France 
should descend to the king of England and his heirs for 
ever. Henry hereupon espoused the princess Catharine, 
and the marriage was solemnized on the 30th of May. In 
February 1421, Henry arrived in England with his queen, 
who was crowned a few days after. The parliament, which 
met in May, granted the king a subsidy for carrying on the 
war against the dauphin ; hut at the same time, in a peti- 
tion they presented, told him, that the conquest of France 
proved the ruin of England. In June the king returned to 
Franco, and forced the dauphin to raise the siege of Chartres, 
took Dreux, and in October laid siege to Mcux, which was 
not wholly subjected till May following; about which time, 
queen Catharine arrived from England, and the two courts 
kept their Whitsun-holiday* together at Paris, in a magnifi- 
cent manner. Afterwards, Henry marched against the dau- 
phin, fell sick by the way, and died at Vincennes, Aug. 31, 
1422, in the 31st. year of his age, and 10th of his reign. 
Me had by his queen Catharine only one son, Henry, horn 
March 6, 1421, at Windsor. Henry V. was tall and slen- 
der, with a long neck, an engaging aspect, and limbs of the; 
most, c legnut turn. He excelled all the youth of that age 
in agility, and the exercise of arms; was hardy, patient, 
laborious, and more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and 
I. digue, than any individual in his army. 1 1 is valour was 
Mich as no danger could startle, and no dilliculty oppose; 
nor was his policy inferior to his courage. He managed 
the dissensions among his enemies with such address as 
spoke him consummate in the arts of the cabinet, lie fo- 
mented their jealousies, and converted their mutual resent- 
ment to his own advantage. Henry possessed a self-taught 
genius, that blazed out at once without the. aid of instiue- 
tmn or experience ; and a fund of natural sagacity, that 
made ample amends for these defects. He was chaste, tem- 
perate, modest, and devout, scrupulously just in his aclini- 
mslrutimi, and seventy exact in the discipline of his army, 
upon which he knew his. glory and success in a great mea- 
sure depended. In a word, it must be owned he was with- 
ou( an equal in ihe art of war, policy, and government. 

II h A R Y \L was scarce 9 months old when he suc- 
ceeded his father Henry V. Dec. 6, 1422. He was imme- 
diately proclaimed nut only king of England, but heir of 


France, pursuant to the treaty of Troyes; and, upon the 
death of Charles V. who died in less than two months 
after, the duke of Bed lord, uncle to the infant king, order- 
ed him to he proclaimed king of France, at Paris, accord- 
ing to the same treaty ; and took upon himself the regency 
of that kingdom, as the late king his brother had desired, 
when near his end. On the other hand, the dauphin, as 
soon ns he heard of his father's death, caused himself to be 
proclaimed king uf France, and was crowned in November 
at Poietiers. On Nov. 9, the parliament met (vdien the 
queen sat among the lords, with the royal infant in her lap,) 
to settle the government during the king’s minority ; and 
John, duke of Bedford, was appointed protector of the king- 
dom ; and Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, his governors. I shall pass over the 
transaction* of the regency, during the minority of the king, 
and shall only* mention what he was immediately concerned 
in. The duke of Bedford, thinking it might be of service to 
have Henry crowned in France, having been first crowned 
in England, on Nov. 6, 1429, lie went over to Paris, and 
was crowned there at the end of the following year, and re- 
turned to England in Jan. 1432, being then 10 years old. 
In 1437, died Catharine of France, king Henry’s mother, 
and widow of Henry V. After the death of that prince, 
she married Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman; from this 
marriage sprung Henry earl of Richmond, king of England, 
under the name of Henry VII. In 1444, a truce was con- 
eluded at Tours between England and France, which was 
prolonged to 1449. Soon after the commencement of the 
truce, king Henry married Margaret of Anjou, who arrived 
in England 1445 ; and she and her favourites managed the 
king just as they pleased ; this caused great uneasiness among 
the people, which Charles took the advantage of; for, upon 
the duke of Somerset, then regent., refusing to give the 
satisfaction lie demanded for Tongres being surprised by 
Suricnnc, governor of the Lower Normandy, for the Eng- 
lish, I44S, whilst the truce subsisted, he te'l upon Nor- 
mandy w ith four armies at oik e, and reduced it. before ihe 
end of Aug. 1450. (iuienne followed the fate of Normandy, 
after having been in possession of the English 300 years ; 
and nothing remained to the English in 1453, of all their 
vast acquisitions in France, blit only Calais and (iuienne. 
England was now in a distracted condition : there were iwo 
parties in the court, one the duke of Gloucester’s, the other 
the cardinal of Winchester's ; with whom were joined Kemp, 
archbishop of York, and William de la Pole, earl, and after- 
wards marquis and duke of Suffolk. The duke of Glou- 
cester was exceedingly beloved by the people; hut the car- 
dinal got the hotter of him in the council, and in the king’s 
confidence, in which the duke of Gloucester lost ground 
every day. They first removed him from the council- 
hoard ; and then a parliament being summoned at St. F.d- 
mumlsbury, which met in 1447, the duke was arrested and 
c losely confined, under colour that lie designed to kill the 
king and seize the crown, though nobody believed a word of 
the matter. The next morning he was found dead in his 
bed, people making no doubt but he w f as murdered. The 
cardinal died about a month after, and left the world and his 
immense ric hes with as much reluctance as ever any one did. 
And now the queen and Suffolk governed all in the king's 
name, and none hut their creatures were employed in the 
administration. The universal hatred of the people against 
them made the duke of York begin to think of asserting his 
claim to the crown. In 1450, the commons so pursued the 
duke of Suffolk, that the queen, in order to Bave him, found 
herself under a necessity to have him banished; but in his 
passage to France, being met by an English man of war, the 
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captain without any ceremony ordered his head to be cut 
oft 1 . lie was succeeded in the queen’s confidence by Ed- 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, almost as odious to 
the people as Suffolk had been. The duke of York sit 
first proceeded with great caution; and as an essay how 
the people stood a fleeted, lie instituted one Jack Cade, 
under the name of John Mortimer, to raise a rebellion 
in Kent, where he drew together gieat. numbers under 
pretence of reforming the government; and became so 
strong, that he cut in pieces a detachment of the king’s 
army, and entered London in triumph, the city opening 
her gates to him; but, being deserted bv his followers, 
lie was taken and slain. At length, the duke of York 
having concerted measures with his friends, especially 
Richard Nevil, earl of Salisbury, and the earl of Warwick, 
the war broke out between the two houses of Lancaster 
and York, the former having for their device the red rose, 
aud the latter the white rose; and whole torrents of Eng- 
lish blood were spilt, in this contest. The first battle was 
fought near St. Alban’s May 31, 145/5, when the royal 

army was totally routed, with the loss of 5000 men. The 
duke of Somerset and several other nobles and great men 
wire slain, and the king himself taken prisoner. York 
affected to treat him with great respect, and was appointed 
protector of the rrulm. lie left the king and queen at 

full liberty; the consequence of which was, lie was dis- 
missed from his protectorship, and he and his friends 
retired from court. After this there was a reconciliation 
between the two parties; but, as it was not sincere, the 

quarrel soon broke out again. In 14.50, the earl of Salis- 

bury defeated the king’s troops commanded by lord Ami- 
ley, and killed 2400, together with Audley himself and 
his principal officers, at Blorehealh, in Shropshire. On 
July (i, 1 IfiO, the earl of March, eldest son of the duke 
of York, gained a complete victory at Northampton, kill- 
ing 10J)00 royalists The king was again taken prisoner, 
and the queen with the prince of Wales retired into Scot- 
land. And now a parliament was called, which the duke 
of York expected would offer him the crown. Being dis- 
appointed, he sent, them a memorial asserting his claim; 
bu.t all that the parliament did, was to resolve, that Henry 
should enjoy the crown during his life, after which it 
should devolve on the duke of York and his heirs. In 
the mean lime, the duke of York was absolute master of 
the government, and of the king’s person. Tim queen 
had* drawn together an army of 18,000 men; the duke of 
York marched against her with only 5000, expecting to be 
joined by his son the earl of March; but before he could 
come up, the duke was attacked by the queen’s forces, near 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, December 31, 1400, his army put 
to flight, he himself slain, aud his head fixed upon the walls 
of \ork, where the earl of Salisbury’s soon accompanied it, 
he having been taken aud beheaded at Pontefract. The 
earl of Rutland, the duke’s second son, about 12 years old, 
\vas taken in the flight, and cruelly slain by lord Clifford. 
Notwithstanding this discouragement, the earl of March 
marched with his army, and defeated Jasper Tudor, earl 
of Pembroke, at Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire; and 
though the queen got the better of the earl of Warwick at 
Bernard’s heath, near St. Alban’s, and freed the king her 
husband, yet the earl of March coming up with a great 
army, and being joined by the remains of the earl of War- 
wick’s, she retired into the North; and the carl entered 
London, as it wore, in triumph, and was, by the manage- 
ment of the earl of Warwick, proclaimed king, by the title 
of Edward IV. For the conclusion, see the life of king 
Edward IV, Henry VI. without any princely virtue or 


qualification, was totally free from cruelty and revenge ; on 
the contrary, he could not, without reluctance, consent to the 
punishment of those malefactors who were sacrificed to the 
public safety; and frequently sustained personal indignities 
of the grossest nature, without discovering the least mark of 
resentment. He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and charit- 
able. In a word, he would have adorned a cloister, though he 
disgraced a crown; was rather respectable for thuse vices he 
wanted, than for the virtues lie possessed. Ho founded tin? 
college of Eton, near Windsor, and King’s college, in Cam- 
bridge, lbr the reception of those scholars who had begun their 
studies at Eton. 

JJEM RY 17/. carl of Richmond, was the son of Ed- 
mund Tudor, earl of Richmond, and of Margaret, de- 
scended fioni a bastard son of John of flaunt, duke of Lancas- 
ter, by Catherine Rowel or Swinford, mistress, aflciwards 
wife, to tlr.it prince. Immediately after the victory of 
Boswoith, the carl caused Te Dcum to be sung, and hi. 
whole aiiuy to fall on their knees, to return God thanks, 
after which tliev saluted him with unanimous and repeated 
shouts of “Long live king Henry!” from which time In* 
took upon himself the style and aulhoiify of king. An ex- 
traordinary kind of distemper raged about, tins time in Eng- 
land, partienlaily in Loudon, called the sweating sickness, 
because it threw persons into a profuse sweat, and carried 
them off in 24 hours; but tln.se who gut «-\»r that lime 
usually recovered. Jt. continued from thy middle of Sep- 
tember to tin* 8th of October, and swept aw. y givat num- 
bers of people. Two mayors and f> aldermen of London 
died of it. within eight days. On October 30, 14S.5, Henry 
was crowned. At the same time, he appointed a baud of 
.50 men to attend him, called v’oimn of tin? guard. 
Tin* parliament met on November 7, and passed an act, 
that the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, 
and abide in the king, and the heirs of his body ; aud 
then reversed the attainders of those who had taken part 
with the king, whilst only earl of Richmond. On January 
18, )48f>, he married the princess Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. to the great joy of the people. On 
September 20, the queen was delivered of Ji\prince, wl.u 
was named Arthur. Henry behaved with great coldness to 
his queen, and on all occasions shewed his great aversion 
to the whole York party, looking upon that house to be 
his rivals; which partiality bred a great deal of ill blood, 
and was the source of most of the troubles which afflicted 
his reign. A rumour being raised, that the duke of York, 
one of Edward’s sons, was yet alive, having by some 
means or other escaped his uncle’s cruel design, the 
people readily gave* into it. And this gave occasion to 
Richard Simon, a priest at Oxford, to set up one Lam- 
bert Simnell, a baker’s son, and student under him, and 
impose him upon the world for the said duke. However, 
a report being soon spread, that the earl of Warwick had 
escaped out of the ’lower, which, though false, caused 
great joy among the people : Simon now judged it best to 
instruct his pupil to personate that earl, and Ireland was 
judged the most proper place to open the first scene in ; 
where lie was received with joy, and proclaimed, at Dub- 
lin, king of England and lord of Ireland, by the name of 
Edward VI. King Henry now confined the queen his 
mother-in-law, widow of Edward IV. to Bermondsey monas- 
tery in Southwark, and seized all her estates; and there 
she remained as long as she lived. Another step the king 
took, was to shew the true earl of Warwick to the people. 
The duchess dowager of Burgundy sent over into Ireland, 
in May 1487, 2000 German veterans; presently after 
which the sham king was crowned with great solemnity. 
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Then the new king, and tin* German and Irish forces, 
came over into England. King Henry fell upon them, 
June 1(>, near Newark-upon-Trent, and totally routed them. 
Simncll was taken prisoner, with the priest his master. 
Henry gave Sininell his life, employed him first about his 
kitchen, and then made him one of his falconers, in which 
post he remained till his death. And now Henry Idled his 
cullers by confiscating the estates of divers persons, un- 
der pretence of their favouring the late conspiracy. He 
thought it necessary at last to have the queen crowned, 
which was performed on November 25, almost two years 
after the marriage. In June, 1492, prince Henry was 
born. About this time, the duchess of Burgundy began 
to play oil the second Sininell. This was Peter Peterkiu, 
or Perkin Warbeck, sou of a converted Jew, of Tournay, 
who had lived a considerable time in London, who per- 
sonated the duke of York. He was sent to Portugal, 
afterwards to Ireland; and the king of France, being told 
the duke of York was in Ireland, sent lor him, lodged 
him in his palace, and appointed him a guard ; but 
when Charles was upon making peace with England, 
he sent Perkin away. Several great men in England 
favoured the plot, which being discovered, some of tl.em 
suffered death. King llenry sent Sir Edward Poyning 
to Ireland as bis deputy, 1494, who bolding a parlia- 
ment, an act was passed called Poyuiug’s law, whereby 
all the statutes of England, relating to the public, were to 
be ol force, in Ireland. In 1495, Perkin embarked fur 
England, and landing some of his men on the c oast of 
Kent, to see how the people stood aflccted, the Kentish 
men presently took up arms, and cut to pieces those who 
were, landed, except about 150, who being taken prisoners, 
were all banged by order of the king. Upon this, Perkin 
sailed back to Handels. The king, having a subsidy 
g i allied, 1497, to revenge the insult of the king of Scot- 
land, who had twice invaded England the year before with 
Perkin, it was raised with so much rigour, that it caused 
an insurrection in Cornwall; the malecontents marched to 
Black hea th, where the king attacked and totally defeated 
them, killing ‘2000 on the spot. L. Audley their general, 
1 lamuiock, and Joseph, the chiefs of the rebels, were 
taken and executed ; the rest were pardoned. A peace 
was soon after concluded between the two luonurchs. King 
James would not deliver up Perkin Warbeck, but honour- 
ably dismissed him and his wife, and by their own desire 
sent them into Ireland, before the conclusion of the treaty. 
(. hailcs \ II. king of France, died in April, 149X, and was 
succeeded by Lewis XII. About this time there was an 
insurrection in Cornwall, in favour of Perkin Warbeck, 
who came from Ireland to head the malecontents there; but 
his army of about 0000 men, upon the news of iho king's 
advancing, submitted themselves; who pardoned them all, 
except, a few ringleaders. Perkin, after having been ex- 
posed in an ignominious manner, was sent to the Tower ; 
where he, plotting his escape together with the carl of 
Warwick, was hanged; and the earl, but 24 years old, 
and who had been prisoner from the beginning of this 
ij*ign, was beheaded on Tower-hill, November 1499. In 1500, 
the plague raged in England, particularly in London, 
wheiy JO, 000 died ot it. In 1501, Catharine of Spain was 
inarno(l to Arthur prince of Wales. The prince died 
about live months after his marriage, April 2, 1502, in the 
lull year of lus age; and some time after, the king cre- 
ated Henry his second son prince of AVaics, who, upon 
Ins lather s death, succeeded to the crown. In 1503, Eliza- 
beth, Henry's queen, died. At this time, the king griev- 
ously oppressed Ins subjects, by means of two infamous mi- 


nisters, Empson and Dudley, two lawyers. The avarice o. 
Henry put him on projecting the marriage of Catharine, Ins 
son Aithur's widow, with his other son Henry, rather than 
•part with that princess’s dowry, which was 200,000 crowns 
of gold ; and a dispensation was obtained from the pope ; 
so Henry married bis brother’s widow, though the mar- 
riage was not consummated till after the king came to the 
crown. The king’s eldest daughter Margaret was about 
the same time married to James IV. king of Scotland; 
from her descended our king James I. King Henry, find- 
ing he drew near his end, granted a general pardon, and or- 
dered by bis will, that his successor should make good 
what, his ministers had unjustly extorted from the people, 
lie died at Richmond, April 22, 1509, iu the 52 d year of 
his age, and 24th of his reign. Henry was tall, straight, 
and well shaped, though slender; of a grave aspect and 
saturnine complexion; austere in address, and reserved in 
conversation, except when he had a iawmritc point to carry; 
and then he could fawn, flatter, and practise all the ails of 
insinuation. He inherited a natural fund of sagacity, which 
was improved by study and experience; nor was he defi- 
cient in personal bravery, or political courage. He was 
cool, close, running, dark, distrustful, and designing; and 
of all the princes who sat upon the English throne, the 
most sordid, selfish, and ignoble. The nobility lie exclud- 
ed entirely from the administration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, as they had no 
interest in the* nation, and depended upon his favour, were 
more* obsequious to his will, and ready to concur in all his 
arbitrary measures. At the same time it must he owned 
he was a wise legislator, chaste, temperate, assiduous in 
the exercise of religious duties, decent in his deportment, 
and exact in tin* administration of justice*, when his own 
private interest was not concerned ; though he frequently used 
religion and justice as cloaks for perfidy and oppression. Ju 
this icign was built a large ship of w ar called the Great Harry , 
which cost 14,000/. This was properly speaking the first 
ship in the English navy. Before this period, when the king 
wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient than to hire ships 
from the merchants. 

HIC'blllY VIII. succeeded his father Henry Vll. ai the 
age of 19 years, on April 22, 1509, and in lus person united 
the two houses of Lancaster and York. At the beginning 
of his rjjgn he made, an example of those two bated minis- 
ters, Empson and Dudley; but, as it was difficult to con- 
demn them without straining a point, with so much nicety 
had they acted their villany, though they had Inm con- 
demned and sentenced to die for conspiring against the king 
and state, an act of attainder passed at the meeting of the 
parliament against them, and they were beheaded on Tower- 
hill. The king’s marriage with Catharine of* Arragon, relict 
of his brother Arthur, was solemnized the beginning of June, 
as was the coronation of both king and queen cn the 24th of 
the same mouth. About this time, Fox, bishop of Winches- 
ter, introduced to court Thomas Wolscy, a clergyman, as a 
fit person to serve the king. Though Henry had just con- 
cluded a new treaty of alliance with Lewis XII. yet lie was 
drawn into a war, under pretence of the recovery of Gui- 
enne. by pope Julius U. and Ferdinand the Catholic, king 
of Arragon, the queen’s father; though his miud was chiefly 
bent on his pleasures, in which he was so extravagant, that 
he squandered away 1 ,800,000 L which his father had with 
so much anxiety hoarded up. This war was opposed by 
some of the council, and one of them expressed himself to 
this purpose — “ Let us leave off our attempts against the 
terra firma ; the natural situation of islands seems not to sort 
with contests of that, kind : England is alone adjust empire; 
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or, w I ion we enlarge ourselves, let it be that way we can, 
and to which, it seems, the eternal Providence has destined 
us; and that is by sea." By the treaty concluded 1511, 
Henry was to send over 0000 men ; and Ferdinand, for the 
same purpose, obliged himself to furnish 500 men at arms, 
1500 light horse, and 4000 foot; though they never effected 
any thing further than giving Ferdinand an opportunity of 
conquering. Navarre, and keeping the French out of Italy. 
Henry, though he saw how he had been imposed on, yet he 
suffered himself to he drawn into a second league against 
France, by the pope, the emperor Maximilian, and king 
Ferdinand, who all had their separate views, and made use 
of Henry to bring them about. Having sent the best part 
of bis troops over to Calais before him, he arrived there on 
June 30, 1513, and returned to England in October, having 
made a successful campaign. While Henry Was abroad, 
James IV. of Scotland, broke through all his alliances with 
him, and invaded Northumberland with an army of 60,000 
men, taking N’orham (rustle, and several other [daces. The 
earl of Surry, with 26,000 men, engaged the Scots army at 
Flodden, Sept. 9, and, after a most bloody and obstinate 
battle, in which several thousands were killed on both sides, 
obtained a complete victory. The Scotch king was never 
seen after the battle, so that doubtless he fell in it. Among 
the slain were also one Scotch archbishop, two bishops, 
four abbots, and 17 barons; whereas the English lost not one 
person of note. In 1514, Thomas Wolsey, then prime mi- 
nister, was made archbishop of York; and, some time after, 
Ero X. sent him a cardinal’s hat. In August, 1514, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between l.e\vis XI 1. and king 
Henry, one article of which was, the marriage of Lewis 
with the princess Mary, which accordingly was solemnized 
at Abbeville in October. Lewis dying in less than three 
months after the marriage, about two months after the queen 
dow ager took for her second husband Charles Brandon, duke 
ot Suffolk. On February 11, 1516, queen Catharine was de- 
livered of a princess, named Mary, who was afterwards queen 
ol England. In 1517, the sweating sickness raged again in 
England more violently than at the beginning of the last 
reign. At this time Luther began to write against indulgences. 
In 1521, Edward Stalford, duke of Buckingham, was be- 
headed; he was the last high constable of England. The 
same year Henry wrote a book against Luther, Of the sewn 
iSuerfumnts, §c. It. was presented to pope Leo X. in full 
consistory, who, for this service done the church, bestowed 
on Henry and bis successors the title of Defender of the 
Faith. This title being afterwards confirmed by parliament, 
the kings of England have borne it ever since. The same 
year was remarkable for the invention of muske ts. Henry 
having entered into an alliance with France, Wolsey, (with- 
out troubling the parliament) issued out orders in the king’s 
name, for levying a sixth part upon the goods and estate s 
ot the laity, and a fourth upon those of the clergy. This 
threw the whole nation into a ferment, and had like to have 
raised a rebellion; upon which the king disavowed the 
orders, and left the whole blame to fall on the cardinal. 
In 1530, cardinal Wolsey was arrested by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, for high treason, and died as they were con- 
ducting him to London. Toward the end of the year 
1532, the king privately married Ann Boleyu; and the 
next year, 1533, an act was passed, forbidding all appeals 
to Rome, on pain of incurring a premunire. The king’s 
marriage with Boleyn was made public : and Dr. Cranmer, 
having been made archbishop of Canterbury upon the death 
oi archbishop Warham, the judgment of the convocation 
ot both provinces having been first obtained, pronounced 
the sentence ot divorce between king Henry ana Catharine 
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of Arragon, on May 23, and confirmed his second marriage ; 
which done, the new queen was crowned on June 1. Ca- 
tharine died in 1536. The pope published a sentence de- 
claring Henry’s marriage with Catharine good and lawful, 
requiring him to take her again, and denouncing censures 
in case of a icfusal; in return to which, when the parlia- 
ment met, the beginning of the year 1534, an act was passed 
for abolishing the pope’s [lower in England, with Pcter- 
pence, procurations, delegations, expedition of bulls, and 
dispensations coming from the court of Rome. The same 
act declared the king’s marriage with Catharine null and 
void, and his marriage with Ann Boleyn valid, settling the 
succession of the crown upon their issue. In the next ses- 
sion the parliament confirmed the king’s title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, and passed several other acts against 
the pope. And shortly after a proclamation was issued out 
against giving the bishop of Rome the name of Pope, and 
for erasing it. out of all books, that, if possible, no remem- 
brance of it might remain. Pope Clement VI L died during 
this rupture, and Vas succeeded by Paul HI. In 1535, the 
king ordered a general visitation of the religious houses, 
and Cromwell was appointed visitor-general; and shocking 
scenes of debauchery, lew dues*, and impiety, were disco- 
vered, as well as the frauds made use of in respect to relics 
aiKwlfffcges to impose on the deluded people; which ended 
in their suppression. Croat quantities of these images, to- 
gether with the pretended relics of sainN, wire publicly 
burnt by the king’s order; and, among the rest, the bones 
of Thomas Bcoket, whose costly shrine was s'-i/rd for the 
king's use. Thu number of monasteries suppios.il <i . j 
first to last were 643, together with 90 colleges, 2374 chan- 
tries, 3 chapels, and 110 hospitals. Thuir yearly value , as 
given in before the suppression, when the rents were low, 
because the fines upon the leases were high, was 152,517 /. 
but their real value was supposed to be above a million. 
Besides this, the plate, furniture, and other ejects, were of 
a prodigious value, which all fell into the king’s bauds. 
King Henry allowed small pensions to several of the abbots, 
monks, and nuns, sold the abbey lauds to his subjects at easy 
rates, and applied part of the revenue, of these, houses to- 
wards founding the new bishopries of ( hcst<r, (Rmieester, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Bristol, and Westminster, whic h last 
ceased to he a bishopric after its first bishop. The order of 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem was soon after entirely 
suppressed. The king had been married to Ann Boleyn but 
about three years, wfem be began to be jealous of her, 
which ended in her nS.' At the same time he was in love 
with Jane Seymour, which doubtless lnndc^iin more willing 
to entertain disadvantageous thoughts of the queen; and the 
popish party might possibly take advantage ol the disposi- 
tion the king was in, to complete her destruction. How- 
ever, she was accused of a criminal familiarity with her own 
brother the carl of Rochford, and four ot her domestics, who 
were all executed, and, after all, the queen was beheaded on 
the Green within the Tower, on May 19, 1536. The very 
next day the king married Jane Seymour, who bore him 
prince Edward, his successor; hut Ills birth, in the following- 
year, cost the queen her life. Queen Anne’s marriage was 
annulled on pretence of a pre-conti act with the lord Percy; 
and her daughter Elizabeth, as well as Mary, the daughter of 
Catharine, were illegitimated by act r/ parliament. In 1539, 
by the counsels of Gardiner and others of the popish party, 
an act parsed in parliament, which made it burning or hang- 
ing for any one to deny transubstantiat ion, to maintain the 
necessity of communion of both kinds, that it >vas law ful for 
priests to marry, that vows of chastity may be broken, t^at 
private masses arc unprofitable, or that auricular confession 
6 F 
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is not necessary to salvation. This act was deservedly called 
the bloody act. In January 1540, the king married Anne, 
sister to the duke of Cleves. He disliked her at first sight, 
swearing they had brought him over a Flanders mare : but 
for political reasons lie married her. But his aversion to her 
continuing, he got himself divorced from her in about six 
months after. Cromwell had the chief hand in this match* 
and the king never forgave him for it, though he afterwards 
created him earl of Essex. I In did riot enjoy this new title 
long; for the popish party, taking advantage of the king's 
displeasure towards him, found means to work his ruiu. He 
was accused of high treason by the duke of Norfolk, attaint- 
ed in parliament before the divorce, and lost his head oil a 
scaffold, July 28. On August 8, the king’s marriage with 
Catharine Howard was declared void. She was accused of 
lewdness and adultery upon much better evidence than 
Anne Boleyu, and was condemned by act of parliament, 
lyal beheaded on Tower-hill, February 12, 1542. The lady 
Rochford, one of her accomplices, who had accused her hus- 
band, the lord Rochford, of a criminal commerce with his 
sister Anne Boleyn, was beheaded with her. Durham, 
Mannock, and Culpepper, who confessed they had lain with 
the queen, wen; also executed. The same year, 1542, Ire- 
land was creeled into a kingdom; from which time our 
kings were styled -kings of Ireland, whereas before tlievluid 
only the title of lords of Ireland. In July 1543, the king 
took to his sixth wife the lady Catharine Parr, relict of Nevil 
lord Latimer. She was a great friend In the reformed. 
King Henry having entered into a league with the emperor 
against France, passed over to France, and look Bologne, 
Sept. 14, 1544. This war continued, without much success 
on cither side, till 154(>, when a treaty of peace was c on- 
eluded June 7. King Henry died January 29, 1547, in the 
5b’(li year of his age, and 381 h of his reign, and was buried 
at Windsor. He built St. James’s palace in the 28th year 
of liis reign; and some time before instituted the college of 
physicians. Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, was 
a prince of n goodly personage, and commanding aspect, 
rather imperious than dignified, lie excelled in all the ex- 
ercises of youth, and possessed a good understanding, which 
was not much improved by the nature of his education. In- 
stead of learning that philosophy which opens the mind, 
and extends the (jualities of the heart. In* was confined to 
t!ie study of gloomy and scholastic disquisitions, which served 
to cramp the ideas, and pervert the faculties of reason, qua- 
lifying him for the disputant of a cloister, rather than the 
lawgiver of a people. In the firstly ear of his reign, his 
pride and vanity seemed to domineer over all his other pas- 
sions ; though limn the beginning he was impetuous, head- 
strung, impatient of contradiction and advice. lie was rash, 
arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic, and superstitious. 
He delighted in pomp and pageantry, the baubles of a weak 
mind. His passions, soothed by adulation, rejected all re- 
straint; and as he was an utter stranger to all the liner feel- 
ings of the soul, he gratified them at the expence of justice 
and humanity, without remorse or compunction. He wrest- 
'* the supremacy lrom the bishop of Home, partly on con- 
scicn*’‘)us motives, and partly for reasons of state and con- 
venience. He suppressed the monasteries, in order to sup- 
ply his extravagance with their spoils; but he would not 
have made those acquisitions so easily, had thev not been 
pun! active ot advantage to his nobility, and agreeable to this 
nation m general. He was frequently at war; but the 
greatest conquest ho obtained was over his own parliament 
and people. Religious disputes had divided them into two 
tactions. He was rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, 
and so cruel, that he seemed to delight in the blood of his 


subjects. He never betrayed the least symptoms of any 
tenderness in his disposition ; and seemed to live m defiance 
of censure, whether ecclesiastical *or secular: he died in ap- 
prehension of futurity, and was buried at Windsor with idle 
processions and childish pageantry, which in those days passed 
for real taste and magnificence. 

IIENKFEET, s. the hedge of fumitory. 

HEPATIC, or HEPATICAL, [hepaticus, Lat. from ijnap, 
Gr.] belonging to, or situated in the liver. Hepatic air , is a 
permanently elastic fluid, of a very disagreeable odour, some- 
what like that of rotten eggs, obtained from combinations of 
sulphur with earths, alkalies, metals, Are. 

HEPS, or HIPS, s. the berries of the dog-rose briar. 
HEPTACATSULAR, «. [from irrra, Gr. and capsular] 
having seven cavities or cells. 

HE PTAGON, s. [in ra and ymia, Gr.] a figure with seven 
sides or angles. 

HEPTAGONAL, a. [from trni and ywvta, Gr.] having 
seven angles or sides. 

HEPTARCHY, .v. [hrru and up X >h Gr ;] a government in 
which seven persons rule independent of eacli other. The 
Saxon heptarchy included all England, which was divided into 
seven petty kingdoms, viz. those of Kent, the South Saxons, 
West Saxons, East Saxons, Northumberland, East Angles, and 
Mercia. 

HER, pron . belonging to a female; of a she; of a woman; 
the oblique case of she. 

HEKA'CLILLE, s. [Gr.] descendants, or rather priests and 
devotees of Hercules. In Chronology, the Return of the II e- 
it.irMD.r. into Peloponnesus, forms a celebrated epocka, which 
constitutes the beginning of profane history ; all the time pre- 
ceding that period being accounted fabulous. It happened in 
thl* year of the world 28(i2 ; 100 years after they had been ex- 
pelled, and 80 after the destruction of Troy. 

HER A LI), s. [Tent.] an officer who registers genealogies, 
adjusts and paints coat armour, and regulates funerals. An 
officer at aims, whose business it is to declare war. to proclaim 
peace, to marshal all the solemnity at a coronation, christening, 
marriage, and funeral of princes, to emblazon and examine 
coat s of arms, Ac. Heralds were formerly hold in much 
greater esteem than at present, and were created and chris- 
tened by the king, who, pouring wine from a gold cup upon 
their head, gave them the herald-name ; but this is now done 
by the earl-marshal. They could not arrive at the dignity of 
Herald , without, having been seven years pursuivant ; nor 
quit the office of Herald , but to be made king at amis. The 
three chief Heralds are called Kings at Arms , the principal of 
which is (‘ailed darter; the next is Clarenrieux ; and the third 
K or rot/ ; the two Iasi are also called Provincial Heralds . Be- 
sides these, there are six inferior Heralds , viz. York, Lancas- 
ter, Somerset, Chester, Richmond, and Windsor; to which, 
on the eo tiling of king George I. to the crown, a new Herald 
styled Hanover Herald ; and another styled (Sloueester King 
at Arms . The kings at arms, the Heralds , and the four pur- 
suivants, are a college or corporation, by a charter granted by 
Richard TIL and have several privileges, as freedom from sub- 
sidies, tolls, &c. Figuratively, a forerunner ; omen, or token 
of something future. 

To HERALD, v. a. to introduce as by a herald. Not in 
use. 

HERA'LDIC, a . relating to heraldry. 

HERALDRY, s. \heruulderic y Fr.] the art of armoury 
and blazoning, which comprehends the knowledge of w T hat 
relates to solemn cavalcades and ceremonies of coronations, 
instalments, the creation of peers, nuptials, funerals, &c. 
Also, whatever relates to the bearing of arms, assigning those 
that belong to all persons, regulating their right and prcce- 
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dencies in point of honour, and restraining those who have not 
a just claim from bearing coats of arms thut do not belong to 
them. See Blazoning, Arms, Shield, Bearing, &c. 

HERB, s. [ herba , Lat. herbe, Fr.] in Botany, a plant whose 
stalks are soft, and have nothing woody in them; as grass or 
hemlock. In Cookery, a plant whose leaves are chiefly used ; 
as sage or mint. Synon. A plant is any vegetable pro- 
duction arising from seed, but seems confined to such as are 
not very large. Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, 
and have no woody substance. 

HERBACEOUS, a. [herbaceus, Lat.] belonging to, or 
having the properties of herbs. Feeding on vegetables. 

HERBAGE, s . [herbage^ Fr.] a collective or general term 
applied to several sorts of herbs ; grass, or pasture, in Law, 
the tithe or right of pasture. 

HERBAL, s. a book containing the names and descriptions 
of plants. 

HERBALIST, s . a person skilled in plants. 

HF/BBAR1ST, s. [herbaria*, Lat.J one skilled in herbs. 

IIE'RBKLET, [diminutive of herb] a small herb. 

HERBESCENT, a. [herbeseens, Lat.] growing into herbs. 

HERBII), a. [hcrlridits, Lat.] covered with herbs. 

HER BO US, a. [her bus as, Lat.] abounding in herbs. 

HERBULF.NT, a. [from herbula , Lat.] containing herbs.. 

HE'RBWf )MAN, s. a woman who sells herbs. 

HEBBY, a. partaking of the nature of herbs. 

HERCi LA’NEUN, an ancient city of Italy, near Na- 
ples, totally destroyed by an eruption of mount Vesuvius, 
m the reign of the emperor Titus. In the years 1039 and 
1711, upon digging in these parts, something of this city 
was discovered. In 17.18 fresh attempts were made, and 
since that time a prodigious number of monuments of every 
kind have been discovered, such as paintings, statues, bus- 
toes furniture, utuisils, &c. The situation was near where 
Portiri now stmds. 

HERCULEAN, a. a term applied to thut which requires 
much strength, l..buur, and difficulty to perform ; of extraor- 
dinary strength, like Hercules; large; massy. 

HERCULES, a fabulous hero, the reputed son of Jupiter 
by Alemcuu, born at Thebes, in Bccoli.t. I)v the envy of 
Juno be narrowly escaped death; for she sent two serpents 
to destroy him in his t nolle, but he overcame and killed 
them. Tin* wrath of the goddess pursmd l.im through life; 
and she made him subject to Kurystheus, king of Messenia, 
usurper of the throne he ought to have enjoyed. This tyrant 
assigned him various dangerous undertakings, in the hope 
that he would perish in the execution ; but lie came off 
victorious, and they are commonly called the “ twelve labours 
of Hercules.” They were as follows: 1. lie overcame the 
lion of Nenuca, whose skin he wore continually afterwards; 
for which reason, painters, sculptors, &c. commonly represent 
him so dressed. 2. He destroyed the hydra, or monster with 
seven heads. 3. He conquered the Erymanthean hoar. 4. 
He caught a hind with golden horns .ami brazen hoofs, in the 
forest of Parthciiiu, after a year’s hunting. 5. He destroyed 
the harpies. 6. He subdued the Amazons, took their queen’s 
girdle, and obliged her to marry his friend Theseus. 7. lie 
cleansed Augea’s stable. 8. He overcame the Cretan bull, 
Pasiphac’s gallant, who vomited fire. 9. He killed Diomede, 
and his horses, which lie had fed with men’s flesh. 10. He 
subdued the Spanish (ieryon, and carried away his flock. 
II. He took away the golden apples from the garden of 
Hespcrides, and killed the dragon that watched them. 12. 
lie brought Cerberus, the three-headed clog, from hell. In 
addition to these exploits lie conquered the Centaurs, crushed 
Antheus to death between bis arms, bore the heavens on his 
shoulders, to relieve Atlas, &e. After death, he was taken 


into the number of the gods, and married Hebe, the goddess 
of Youth. The ancients moralize this fable thus : By Hercules 
(they say) the strength of reason and philosophy is meant, 
which subdues and conquers our irregular passions ; and his 
marriage intimates that great and noble actions are always 
fresh blooming in the memory of all, being transmitted in the 
histories of their times to the latest posterity. 

HE'RCULES-PILLARS , anciently so called, are thought 
to be the two mountains which form the straits of Gibraltar; 
namely, Calpe on the side of Europe, and Avila on that of 
Africa. 

HERD, s. r heord , Sax.] a number or multitude of beasts, 
generally applied to black cattle ; Jiochs being applied to 
sheep. A company of men, in contempt or detestation. A 
keeper of cattle, or herdsman, from hyrd, Sax. hence goat- 
herd and sheep-herd , by contraction shepherd . 

To HERD, v. it. to gather together in multitudes, or com- 
panies, applied both to men and beasts; to Associate, or mix 
in any company. 

llERDGROO.W, x. a keeper of herds. 

HERDMAN, or HERDSMAN, s. one employed in fi nd- 
ing cattle; formerly, an owner of herds. See Hkkd. 

HERE, ad. [ her , Sax. hit r, Belg.] the place where a 
person is present. This place, applied to situation. The 
present state, opposed to a future one. Joined with there, 
it implies, no certain pi. ice. “ M is neither here nor there.” 
Shah. It is also used in making an ollir or attempt; as 
“ //r/c’s for earnest and \ul-uiJy in drinking a health; as 
u Here a to you.” 

H UR EA lit )'UTS, ad. near this place. 

IIEKE'AFTER, ad. after the present time. Substantively, 
a future state. “ Points out an hereafter .” Addis. 

HER EAT, ad. at this. 

HEREBY', ad. by this; by this means. 

HKRE'DITABLE, a. [fiom hares, Lat.] that may he en- 
joyed by right of inheritance; capable of being inliei itcd. 

HEREDITAMENT, s. [ herrtdinm, Lat.] in Law, an in- 
heritance, or estate descending by inheritance. 

HEREDITARILY, ad. by inheritance. 

HEREDITARY, a. \harrditarius, Lat.] posscssi d or 
claimed hv riuht of inheritance ; descending bv inliei it-.nn e. 

HE' REFORD, the capital city of llcrcfoidshirc, with 
three markets, on Wednesday, Friday, and Samrday. It is 
pleasantly and commodinusly seated among delightful mea- 
dows and rich corn-fields, and is almost, encompassed by 
the Wye and two other rivers, over which are two bridges. 
It is a large place, and Bad six parish churches, hut two of 
them were demolished in the civil wars. It had also a cas- 
tle, which has been long destroyed. Jt is a bishop’s see, and 
the cathedral is a handsome structure. Its five-school is en- 
dowed with some exhibitions at each of the -universities. The 
chief manufacture is gloves, many of which arc sent to Lon- 
don. It is governed by n mayor, six aldermen, and a sword- 
bearer. The streets are broad and paved; and it is 28 miles 
W. by N. of Gloucester, and 13.0 W. N. W. of London. It 
sends two members to parliament. Population 10,280. 

HE' REFORDSHI RE, an English county, 40 miles in 
length, and 3.0 in breadth, and bounded on the E. by Glou- 
cestershire and Worcestershire, on the W. by Radnorshire and 
Brecknockshire, on the N. by Shropshire, and on the S. by 
Monmouthshire. It contains 220 parishes, one city, and 7 
market- towns, which now send seven members to parliament, 
besides the three for the county. The number of inhabitants 
is 110,970. The principal rivers are the Wye, which runs 
through the county, the Munnow, the Lug, the Arrow, the 
Fromc, the Ilorkncy, and other lesser streams. The air is very 
good, and the soil fertile, especially in the vales. That part 
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towards Wales is liilly, and well storked with flocks of 
sheep. It is chiefly noted for wool and cider. The capital 
town is Hereford. 

HEREIN, ad. in this; in this case, sense, or respect. 
HKRF.rNTO, ad. into this. 

HEKEMlTlCAL,rt. [more properly eremitical; from tptjuoc. 
Or. | solitary; suitable to an hermit. 

HEREOF, ad. fmm heme; from this; of this. 

IIEREO'N, or HER EURO \, ml. upon this. 

HERKO'UT, ad. out of this plan*. 

HERE'SIAKCIL s. | a/ni nu: and apx 1 '/* tlr.] u leader, inven- 
tor, chief, or head, of a heresy. 

HERESY, .y. f uipnrir, Gr.] used in a good sense, it implies 
a sect or collecrion of persons holding' tlie same opinion : in 
this sense it is used in the original, A els, xxiv. 14. In a bad 
sense, it implies a sect or number of persons separating from, 
and opposing the doctrine of, the catholic and orthodox church ; 
in this sense it is used by St. Paul , 1 Cur. xi. 19. Cal. v. 20. 
and elsewhere. 

HER EMC, ,v. [from oipcmoc, G.] one who propagates his 
pii\ ale opinions, in opposition to the Catholic church.. In a 
light scum*, any one whose opinion is erroneous. 

HER F.TICAL, a. containing heresy. 

HERETICALLY, ad. after the manner of a heretic; with 
heresy; contrary to the true sense of the Scriptures. 

HERETO', or HEREUNTO', ad. to this; add to this. 

HER KTOKO'RE, ad. before the present time; formerly. 
HEREWITH, ad. with this. 

HE'RIOT, s. [hrrryild, Sax.] in Law, a fine paid to the lord 
at. the death of a landholder, generally the best thing yi the 
landholder’s possession ; usually a beast. 

HERiTARLK, a. (from hm-rs, Lat.J in Law, that may be 
inherited; capable of inheritance. 

IIE'IUTAGE, .v. [hen/ayr, Er.] an inheritance ; an estate 
descending by right of inheritance; an estate. In Divinity, 
the peculiar chosen people of the Deity. 

HERMAPHRODITE, s. [fiom 'Kppf/r and *A0p«r#r/;, the 
Greek names of Mercury and Venus] an animal in which both 
sexes are united. 

HERM AIMIRODITICAL, a. partaking of both sexes. 
HERMETIC, or HERMK'TICAL, a. [hennefiyur, hr. from 
’ Kp/o/c, tin? Greek name of Mercury, who was imagined to be 
the inventor of chemistry] chemical." 

HERMETICALLY, ad. in a chemical manner, or for the 
purpose of Chemistry. A glass or vessel In r metical hj sraltd , 
has its mouth or neck closed in such a manner, that even the 
most subtile spirit cannot transpire. * 

HK'RMIT, s. [tpp/Vi/c, G.] a person who lives in a desert, 
or at a distance from society, for the sake of contemplation or 
devotion. 

HERMITAGE, s. [hermit aye, Er.] the cell, cot, or dwelling 
of a hermit. 

HER MIT ESS, s. a woman retired to devotion. 
HERMl'TICAL, a. like, a hermit; suitable to a her- 
mit. 

HERMODACTYL, s. ['Eppi/r ami rmT«Aoc» Gr.] a medi- 
cinal root ot a determinate and regular figure, and represent- 
ing the common figure of a heart cut in two, from half an inch 
i ) an inch in length. It conics from Egypt and Syria, and was 
formerly used as a gentle cathartic. 

HERN, s. contracted from Heron, which see. 
11V.RNIIUTHKRN, s. a sect of Christians, named also Mo- 
ravians and United brethren. 

HERNIA,, [Lai.] in Medicine, a kind of rupture. 

HE RO, a. [//(><'.>(-, Gr. hrros, I. at.] a man eminent for bravery; 
or ot distinguished merit, abilities, or virtues; the chief per- 
son in an epic poem, cr historic’ painting. 


IIERO'IC, or HKRO'ICAL, «. like a hero; noble; mag- 
nanimous; intrepid ; performed under great disadvantages, 
and artruintr remarkable courage and abilities. 

HEROICALLY, ad. like a hero; magnanimously. 

HE ROINE, s. [hholnc, Fr. i/pwiVij or j/pwvi?. Gr.] a female 
of extraoidinary virtues and bravery ; a female chief in an epic 
poem, or histone painting. 

HE ROISM. *. [hfroimr, Fr.] the qualities of a hero; re- 
strained sometimes to eounige or intiepidity. 

HE RON, [hi run, Fr.] a bird with long slender legs, 

that feeds on fish. Commonly pronounced and written 

hern. 

HERONRY, .y. a place where herons breed. 

HERO NS I IAW, or H ERNSHAW, j. a heron. 

HERPES, s. [i‘i>~i]r, Gr.) n cutaneous heat or inflammation, 
divided into the /urjxs mil inns, which appears like millet-seed 
upon the skin, and the herpes exedens, more corrosive, attend- 
ed with ruddy itching pustules, which in time ulcerate the 
parts. 

HERRING, [fieri tiff. Sax.] a small salt-water fish, coin- 
ing; in incredible shoals from Shetland, from thence to Scot- 
land, and so gradually round our island. A white herrmy is 
that which is sidled and pickled; a red herriny , that which is 
salted and dried in smoke. 

HERSCHEL,*. a planet, see Gi.uuoium Sim s. 

1 1 ERSE, s. | See km ] in Fortification, a lattice or port- 
cullis in form of u harrow, beset with iron spikes, usually hung 
by a rope, to be let down in ease of a surprise, or when the 
outer gate has been broken by n petard. 

HERSELF, the female personal pronoun, whereby a 
woman is spoken of as distinguished from others of la r 
sex. 

HE RTFORD, see Hart roun. 

HESITANCY, A-. [hasUfintia, Lat.] a pause from speaking 
or acting, arising from an impediment of speech, doubt, or want 
of resolution ; uncertainty; suspense; dubiousness. 

To HESITATE, v. n. [lues/ to, Lat.] to pause*, or cease from 
action or speaking for want of resolution ; to delay ; to be in 
doubt ; to make it difficulty. 

HESITATION, s. [luvsitntio, Lat.] a pause or delay arising 
from doubt or suspicion ; a scruple ; an intermission of speech, 
owing to some natural impediment. 

HE'SFER, x. [ EcnrtfMJc* Gr. llesptrns, Lat.] in Astronomy, 
the planet Venus, when she sets after the sun. 

1 1 ESI 1 ER IDES, in Antiquity, the fabulous daughters of Hes- 
perus, brother of Adas, who kept a garden full of golden ap- 
ples, guarded by a dragon ; till Hercules, having laid the 
dragon asleep, stole away the fruit. 

HESSL\ a country of Germany, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, bounded on the N. by the bishopric of Paderborn and 
duchy of Brunswick ; on the E. by Thuringia ; on the K. by 
Fulda and Wcttcravia; and on the W. by the duchy of West- 
phalia and county of Waldeck. It is divided into the Upper 
and Lower; the latter, which is the N.part, lies on the rivers 
Worra, Fulda, Schwalrn, Diomcl, and Weser, and is subject 
to Hesse Cassel ; and the former, or the S. part, lies on the 
Llian, and belongs principally to Hesse Darmstadt. The 
house of Hesse is divided into four branches, namely, Cassel, 
Homberg, Darmstadt, and Rbinfcls; Darmstadt has the title 
of Grand Duke, each of the others has the rank of Landgrave. 
The princes of Ilesse Cassel are Calvinists ; of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, Lutherans; and the remaining two, which are branches of 
the second, are Hesse Rhinfcls, Catholics ; and Hesse Homberg, 
Calvinists. This country, which is about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, is surrounded by woods and mountains, the 
latter containing mines of iron and copper; in the middle are 
fine plains, fertile in corn and pastures; and there is plenty of 
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all sorte of fruits and honey. Hops are likewise cultivated, 
which serve to make excellent beer ; and birch-trees are very 
common, from the sap of which wine is made. 

HEST, s. [hast , Sax.] the command, precept, law, or order 
of a superior. Used only in poetry. 

IIE'TEROCLITE, &. [lietcroditum, Lat. from irepoc and 
k\tVw, Gr.] a noun varying from the common forms of declen- 
sion. Figuratively, any person or thing deviating from the 
common rule or standard. 

IIE'TEROCLITICAL, a. deviating from the common 
rule. 

HETERODOX, a. [from for pa c and eo£a, Gr.] contrary to 
the established opinion ; opposed to orthodox . 

HETERODOX, s. a peculiar opinion. 

HETEROGE'NKAL, a. (.from trtpoc and yfVoc, Gr.] of a 
different nature, kind, or quality; dissimilar. 

HETEROGENEITY, .v. [hrierogenfite, Er.] opposition of 
nature ; contrariety or dillerenee of qualities. 

HETEROGE'NEOUS, (tlie <j in this word and all its deriva- 
tives, is sounded soft) a. of a different kind; contrary, dis- 
similar, or different, in properties or nature. 

II ETERO'SC l A NS, s. [from trepoe, and trda, Gr.] in Geo- 
graphy, those whose shadows, at noon-day, are always pro- 
jected or directed the same way ; such are those who live jn 
the temperate zones, the shadows of those within the northern 
tropic falling always north, as the shadows of those residing 
within the southern tropic fall- always to the south. In its 
primary sense it denotes those inhabitants of the earth, who 
have their shadows projected different ways from each other : 
in tin’s sense, we, who inhabit the north temperate zone, 
are hctcruscians to those who inhabit the south temperate 
zone. 

To HEW, v. n. [part, hewn or hewed ; henwan , Sax.] to 
cut by force with ail edged instrument; to hack; to chop ; 
to fell, form, or shape, with an axe. 

HE WER, x. one who cuts wood or stone. A quarrier, in 
sacred writ. 

HE'XAGON, s. [he.ragone, Fr. *£ and ym da, Gr.] a figure 
containing six sides or angles. 

IlEXA'GONAL, a. hawng six sides or corners. 

HEXA'GONY, s. a figure of six angles. 

HEXA'MF.TER, s. [ox and fitrpor, Gr.] a verse of six feet. 

IIEXA'NGULAR, «. [from f;, Gr. and any alar is, Lat.] 
having six angles or corners. 

HK'XAPOD, s. [ii; and ttwc or irou c, Gr.] an animal with 
six feet. 

UEXA'STIOK, or llEXA'STlClI, s. [?£ and <xn X °€, Gr.] 
a poem consisting of six lines or verses. 

HE' XU AM, a town of Northumberland with a population 
of (5042 inhabitants, and a market on Tuesday. It is seated 
on the river Tyne, and was formerly famous for an abbey and 
church, one of which is now decayed, and a groat part of the 
other was pulled down by the Scots. It has a trade in leather, 
shoes, and gloves ; and is ‘284 miles N. N. W. of London. 
Near this town, in 14(13, was fought a celebrated battle be- 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which the latter were 
defeated, and Queen Margaret lied with her son, the prince 
of Wales, to the neighbouring woods, where she was protected 
by a robber, till she found an opportunity of getting over to 
the continent. 

HEY, interj . [from high] a word used to express sudden or 
mutual encouragement; an expression of joy. 

IlE'Y-DAY, interj . [for high day] an expression of frolic, 
or joy, and sometimes of surprise and wonder. 

HE'Y-HO , interj. See Heigh-Ho. 

HE'YDON , a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Thursday. It is seated on a liver which soon 


falls into the Humber; and was formerly a considerable town, 
but is now much decayed, on account of the neighbourhood 
of Hull. It was disfranchised by the reform bill; and is 181 
miles N. by W. of London. Population 1080. 

HE' YTE8BU RY, a borough of Wiltshire, disfranchised 
by the reform bill in 1832. It is scan A on the Willy, 20 
miles W. N. W. of Salisbury, and 02 W. by S. of London. 
Its market is disused. Population 1412. 

HIA'TION, s. [hiatio, Lat.] the act of gaping. Seldom 
used. 

HIATUS, s. [Lat.] an aperture or breach; the opening of 
the mouth* by pronouncing one word ending, and another be- 
ginning with, a vowel, in Grammar, a fault in composing, 
arising from the use of two words together, the former of 
which ends, and l ho latter begins with, a vowel. In Manu- 
scripts, a gap or defect in the copy. 

HIBERNAL, a. [hibcrnns, Lat.] relating to the winter. 

HIBERXIA , an ancient name of Ireland. 

HIRE UMAX, a. [from Hi hernia, Lat.] belonging to Ire- 
land. Substantive lv, a native or inhabitant of Ireland. 

HI CCOUGH, lockup, x. [ horjuet, Fr. hickcn, Dan.] a 
convulsive, interrupted, and uneasy motion of the diaphragm 
and parts adjacent, made in drawing in the breath, whereby 
the muscle, retiring impetuously downwards, impels the other 
parts beneath it, and is accompanied with a sonorous explosion 
of the air through the mouth. 

To HI CCOUGH, v. n. to sob or make a noise from a con- 
vulsive or spasmodic concussion of the diaphragm. 

HIVNAV ALL, or HICK WAY, s. a sort of bird ; a kind of 
small woodpecker. 

HID, HI DDEN, the part. pass, of Hide. 

To HIDE, v. a. [prefer. hid; hidan, Sax.] to conceal, or 
withdraw from a person’s sight or knowledge. 

HIDE, .v. [haude, Bclg.] the skin of any brute, either raw 
or dressed; the human skin, in contempt. Hide of land, such 
a quantity of land as might be ploughed with one. plough 
within the compass of a year, or as would maintain a family ; 
some call it (>0, some 80, and some 100 acres. 

HIDEBOUND, a. in Farriery, applied to ahorse, when 
his skin sticks so hard to his ribs and buck, that it cannot he 
pulled or loosened. In Botany, applied to trees, when the 
bark will not give way to the growth. Harsh ; reserved ; un- 
tractable. Figuratively, niggardly; penurious. 

HI DEOUS; a. [hideux, Fr.| affecting with fear, terror, or 
horror; shocking; dreadful; terrific; horrible. 

HI DEOUSLY, ad. so as to frighten or shock. 

H U D EO US N ESS , s . that quality which renders a person 
or thing an object of terror; humbleness; terribleness. 

IIIDER, s. one who conceals himself, or withdraws from 
sight. 

To HIE, r. a. [ hiegan. Sax.] to hasten or go in haste. 
Formerly it was used with the reciprocal pronouns himselj, Arc. 
but is now scarcely ever used except in poetry. 

HI ERARCH, iii-cr-ark, s. |;Vq>xy'\ G r.] the chief of a 
sacred order. Figurativelv, the child nt any establishment. 

HIERARCHICAL, hi-er-ar-ki-kiil, a. belonging to the 
spiritual order, or to ecclesiastical government. 

HIERARCHY, hi-e-rar-ky, s. [<Vq»x'«> Cir -1 divi- 
nity, sacred government, or the order and subordination 
among the several ranks of angels; an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. 

UTERES, a cluster of small island., in the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the coast of France, opposite the town of llieres, in 
the department of Var. Three of them, namely, porqiicrollcs, 
Porteros, or Port Cross, and Bagueau, are inhabited ; and 
the isle of Titan, or Levant, the largest of tin m, is capable of 
cultivation. They abound in medicinal plants. Between 
(i F 
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these islands and the continent is the Road or Gulf of Hieres, with a good free-school. It is 25 miles E.S. E. of Coventry, 
affording an excellent and capacious shelter for large and 65 N. N. W. of London. Population 96.j. 
squadrons. HIGH-BLOWN, a . much puffed up. 

HFERES , a town of France, in the department of Var, HIGH-BORN, a. of noble extraction, 

seated on the skirts of a mountain, in a pleasant and fruitful HIGH-BUILT, a. of a lofty structure; of great length 

country, in which are found the best fruits of France. During upwards ; covered with lofty buildings, 
great part of the winter, the verdure of the country is as fine HIGH COLOURED, a. deep or glaring in colour, 
as in the spriug, and, in many gardens, green pease may be HI GH-FED, a. pampered, or living on luxurious diet, 

gathered. Near the town are large salt-works; and a canal HIGH-FLIER, s. one that carries his opinions to extra- 

is cut from the salt lakes to the sea. It is 12 miles K. of vagance. 

Toulon, and 350 S. by E. of Paris. Lat. 43. 5. N. Ion. HIGH-FLOWN, a. elevated; proud; as “High-flown 
(3. 20. E. * hopes/’ Denham . Turgid; extravagant; as, “A high-flown 


HIEROGLYPH, or HIEROGLYPHIC, s. [from hpoc, 
sacred , and yXvpu, Gr. to engrave or carve , because origi- 
nally carved on walls or obelisks] an emblem or picturesque 
representation of something. Tin's, being the first method of 
writing, was generally understood by every one : blit when 
characters were introduced instead of pictures, the meaning of 
hieroglyphics became at length unintelligible. Being made 
use of by the Egyptian priests to keep the mysteries of their 
religion from the knowledge of the vulgar, they were called 
hieroglyphics , or sacred characters. 

HIEROGLYPHIC, or HIEROGLYPHIC A L, a., [hicro- 
glyphiquc, Fr.] emblematical ; expressive of some meaning 
beyond what immediately appears. 

HIEROGLYPHIC ALLY, ad. emblematically. 

HIEROGRAPHY, s. [from Itpdtj and ypdf u/, Gr.] holy 
writing. 

IIIE'ROPHANT, s. [ irpn^arrtjc, Gr.] one who teaches 
the rules of religion; a priest. 

To HIGGLE, v. n. [of uncertain etymology, perhaps cor- 
rupted from haggle] to beat, down the price of a thing in a 
bargain ; to be long in agreeing on the price of a commodity : 
to sell provisions from door to door ; this, according to Dr. 
Johnson, seems to be the original meaning. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, ad. [a cant word cor- 
rupted from higgle , higglers carrying a huddle, or med- 
ley of provisions together] in a confused or disorderly 
manner. 

HIGGLER, s. one who sells provisions by retail from door 
to door. 

HIGH, (pronounced hi : the gk in this word and all its 
derivatives and compounds being mute) a. [he ah, Sax.] long 
upwards, or the distance of the top of a thing from the 
ground ; as “ The monument is ‘202 feet high” “ The tower 
of St. Pauls, before it was consumed by tire, was 528 feet 
high, exclusive of a pole of copper, whereon was a cross 15.$ 
feet high*' Elevated in place. Raised above the earth, 
applied to the mind. Exalted, applied to rank, condition, 
or nature. Refined or sublime, applied to thoughts or sen- 
timents. High hlood 9 noble. ; above the vulgar. Violent, 
loud, or tempestuous, applied to wind. Ungovernable, tur- 
bulent, applied to the passions. Joined with tunc, complete, 
full, proper, or almost elapsed. Strong, hot, warm with 
spices, applied to food. Receding from the equator, or, 
towards the pole, applied to latitude. Capital, opposed to 
little or petty ; as “ high treason/' Dear, or costing much, 
applied to price. High when used in Composition, has a 
great variety of meanings, but generally includes the idea of 
a great degree of any quality. From high , from above; from 
a superior region; from heaven. On high , aloft; above:- 
into superior regions; into heaven. 

Ill Gil A A/- b'E R R E RS, uptown of Northamptonshire, go- 
verned by a mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is seated 
on an ascent, on the eastern hanks of the river Nen ; and sends 
one member to parliament. It had formerly a castle, now 
in ruins ; and it has an alms-house for 12 men and 1 woman, 


hyperbole/’ L'Estrange. 

HIGH-FLYING, part . extravagant in claims or opinions. 

HI' GIIGA TE y a large populous hamlet, in the parishes 
of Hornsey and Pancras, 4 miles N. by \V. of London. It 
has its name from its high situation on the top of a hill, and 
a gate erected there about 400 years ago, to receive toll for 
the bishop of London. An ancient practice long prevailed 
here, and is still occasionally resorted to, of swearing travel- 
lers and visitors on the horns. A pair of large horns, fixed 
to the end of a staff, is brought out for the party to hold, 
while a kind of burlesque oath is administered, that lie will 
never eat brown bread when he can get white, and other things 
of the same kind, which is altered according to the sexes, 
with an allowance of adding to each article the words, “ Ex- 
cept 1 like the other better.” The whole being over, the 
juror kisses the horns, and pays a shilling for the oath, 
llighgate has a free-school, built by lord chief baron Chol- 
mondcley, in 1562, which was enlarged in 1570 by Sandys, 
bishop of London, who also built the chapel, commonly called 
Highgate church. 

HIGHLAND, s. a place abounding in mountains. 

HIGHLANDERS, a people in the N. of Scotland, who in- 
habit the mountainous parts, and have long been remarkable 
for their particular dress, which some suppose to he like that 
of the ancient Romans. They are generally strong, able- 
bodied men, and make excellent soldiers. They were divided 
into several clans, each of which had a chief or head, and 
whom they generally followed in case of war, or even in a 
rebellion ; but now this subordination is taken away by act of 
parliament, and attempts are making to introduce manufac- 
tures and trade among them. 

HI GHLY, ad. lofty, applied to place or situation. In a 
great degree; in a proud, arrogant, or ambitious manner. 

HIGH-METTLED, a. proud, or ardent of spirit. 

HIGH-MINDED, a. proud; arrogant. 

II1GHMOST, a. [an irregular word] highest; higher in 
situation than another ; topmost. 

HIGHNESS, s. loftiness or distance from the surface of 
the earth ; a title given to princes, formerly to kings. Dig- 
nity of nature ; supremacy. Perfection too great to be com- 
prehended, applied to the Deity. 

HIGH-SPIRITED, a. bold; daring; insolent. 

HIGHT, imp . verb, was named ; was called. Now obso- 
lete, except in burlesque writing. 

IIIGH-PRINCIPLED, a. extravagant in notions of po» 
litics. 

HIGH-RED, a. deeply red. 

HIGII-STOMACHED, a. obstinate; easily provoked; 

• proud ; lofty. 

HIGHWATER, s . the utmost flow, the greatest swell, or 
that state of the tide when it ceases to flow up. 

HIGHWAY, s. a free passage for the king’s subjects, 
and therefore called the King's Highway , though the free- 
hold of the soil be longs to the lord of the manor, or the 
owner of the land. Those ways that lead from one tow. 
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to another, and such as are drift or cart ways, and are for 
all travellers in great roads, or that communicate with them, 
are Highways only ; and, as to their reparation, are under 
the care of surveyors. “ As the Romans always elevated 
their public roads above the circumjacent country, by a cause- 
way of stone, or else by earth thrown up, such roads came 
to be called by the name which they have retained of the 
highway'* Blakeway, 

iirOHWAYMAN, s. a robber that plunders on the public 
roads. 

HI' GH WORTH. , a town of Wiltshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Wednesday. It is seated on a hill, in the 
midst of a rich plain, near the Vale of White-horse, 3G miles 
N. of Salisbury, and 77 W. of London. Population 3127. 

Hl'GlI-WROUGHT, a. finished to great perfection ; with 
great pains and labour. 

HILA'RITY, s. [hi l aril tin, Lat.] gaiety; mirth. 

HI LARY, s, [Hilarius, a Roman saint] a term which be- 
gins in January, so called from the feast of St. Hilarius, cele- 
brated about that time. 

HOLDING, .v. a contemptible, cowardly fellow. A mean 
or worthless woman. 

HILL, s, [hil, Sax.] an eminence, or elevation of ground 
Jess than a mountain. 

Ill LI j MORTON, a town of Warwickshire, seated on a 
rivulet that comes from Creek in Northamptonshire, and falls 
into the Avon below Clifton, partly on a hill, and partly on 
moorish ground, whence its name, not far from Rugby, and 
83 miles N. W of London. Market on Tuesday. 

Hi'LLOCK, s. a little hill. 

HI'LLY, a. full of hills; unequal on the surface. 

IIILT, a. [h\lt, Sax.] the handle of any instrument, but pe- 
culiarly of a sword. 

HIM, pron, the oblique case of he , [from him , Sax.] the 
dative and ablative of he Him and his , though now only ap- 
plied to males were formerly used as a neuter, as he still is, in 
the West of England. 

HIMSF/LF, pron. [ hyssylfes , Sax.] in the nominative, of 
the same signification as he, only more emphatieal, and to 
distinguish the person it is applied to from any other. It is 
also used with a personal pronoun, by way of emphasis ; as 
“ He himself “ God himself is with us." In the oblique 
cases it mostly has a reciprocal meaning; as, 44 He hid him- 
self* With by prefixed, it signifies alone, unaccompanied; 
as, u He went by himself Among ancient authors it is used 
instead of itself: 44 As high as heaven himself ” Shak . 

HIN, s. [Heb.] a Hebrew measure, containing about ten 
Winchester pints. 

HI NCKLEY, an ancient town of Leicestershire, governed 
by a mayor, containing two churches, one of which is large with 
a lofty spire, and about 750 houses, with a population of about 
7,180 souls. From a high ground near the town, 50 churches 
may be seen, besides gentlemen’s seats. It was formerly much 
larger, as the back-lanes between the orchards appear to have 
been once streets ; and traces of its ancient castle and walls 
are still to be seen. It has a considerable manufacture of 
stockings; and is 12 miles S. W. of Leicester, and 99 N. N. 
W. of London. Market on Monday, and a noted fair on Au- 
gust 28. 

HIND, a. [comparative hinder, superlative hindmost ; hyn - 
din. Sax.] backward, opposed to fore, 

IIIND, s. [hinde, Sax.] the female of a hart, stag, or 
red deer; the first year she is called a calf, the second a 
hearse , sometimes a brocket's sister , and the third a -hind. A 
servant, from hine , Sax. A peasant; a boor, from /u?ie- 
man, Sax. 

HI'NDBERRY, $ . the raspberry bramble. 
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To IH'NDER, v. a , [hindrian, Sax.] to prevent; to delay; 
to stop or impede ; to obstruct. 

HI NDER, a. [the comparative of Hind] that is placed 
backwards, or in a position contrary to that of the face. 

Hl'NDERANCE, s . obstruction; impediment. 

III'NDERER, s, any person or thing that prevents or 
stops any undertaking, or retards it by diiliculties. 

Hl'NDERLlNG, s, a paltry, worthless, degenerate animal. 

Hl'NDERMOST, or more properly HINDMOST, «. [the 
proper superlative of Hind] the last in order; the farthest off 
in situation. 

IH'NDON, an ancient borough in Wiltshire, w T ith a market 
on Thursday. It was disfranchised in 1832, and is 20 miles 
W. of Salisbury, and 97 W. by S. of London. 

HI NDOOS, the same with Gentoos, which see. 

III NDOOSTAN, See India. 

HINGE, s. a joint, of iron or other metal, moving on a 
pivot, which fastens two pieces of board t gelhcr, so as they 
may play backwatds and forwards without being separated. 
Doors are, by means of this mechanism, so hung as to open 
and shut. Figuratively, a governing rule or principle. To 
be off the hinges , to be in a state of irregularity or disorder. 

To HINGE, v, a, to furnish with, or hang upon hinges. 
Figuratively, to bend like a hinge. 

HTNGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Satur- 
day; 97 miles N. E. of London. Population 1539. 

To HINT, v . a . [enter, Fr. according to Skinner] to 
bring to mind by slight allusion; to mention imperfectly; 
to drop a word, from which the hearer may trace: out something 
not mentioned. To allude to, to touch slightly upon. 

HINT, s. a faint notice ; a remote allusion ; ail insinuation, 
by which a hearer may have a knowledge of what is not ex- 
pressly mentioned; a suggestion; an intimation. 

HIP, s. [hype, Sax.] the joint or lleshy part of the thigh. 
Tn Botany, l lie fruit of the briar or dog-rose; from heopa, 
Sax. In Medicine, a contraction of hypochondriac . 

To HIP, r. a. to sprain or shoot, the hip. 

HIP, interj. a word used in calling to a person, iu order to 
stop, or bring him towards one. 

HITPlSli, a. a corruption of Hypochondriac. 

HIPPOCE'N’TAUR, s, [ i-7roktvTnvpo<j, Gr.] a fabulous 
monster, half a horse and half a man. 

HITPOCRASS, 6. [Fr.] a medicated wine. 

HIPPOCRATES* SLEEVES, s. a woollen bag made in 
the form of a pyramid, by joining the twer opposite corners of 
a square piece of Uaiinel together; used in straining of syrups, 
wines, &c. 

Hl'PPOGRIFF, s. [ r i 7 T 7 r(jr and yguS, Gr.] a winged horse. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, s. [<w7rog and no-apac, Gr.J the river 
horse; an animal found in the Nile. 

IH'PSHOT, a. having the hip sprained or out of joint. 

To HIRE, r. a. [hymn. Sax.] to procure a thing fora cer- 
tain time, at a price agreed on ; to engage a person to w ork a 
certain time ; to do a particular service tor a sum of money. 
Figuratively, to bribe or prevail on a person to do a thing for 
the sake of money, which he would not do otherwise. 

HIRE, s. money paid for the use of a thing, or wages paid 
a person for labour and attendance. 

HIRELING, s . one who works for wages. In Scripture, a 
mercenary person, or one who has no other regard for him 
'whom he serves, or the things he is entrusted with, but a me re 
prospect of lucre. 

HIRELING, a. serving for hire; mercenary; venal; act- 
ing merely for the sake of lucre. 

HI RER, s. one who pays money for the use of a thing, or 
engages the service of another for wages. 

HI RSUTE, a. [hirsutus, Lat.] rough and rugged. . 
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HIS, prow. poss. [hy$, Sax.] this word is masculine, and 
shews that a thing belongs to the person mentioned before. It 
was formerly used, and in the West of England is still used in 
a neutral sense, instead of its. 

To HISS, v. n . [Awscn, Belg.] to make a noise resembling 
that of a serpent; to use with the highest degree of contempt; 
to explode or condemn a performance. 

HISS, I. a noise made by forcing the breath through the 
teeth when shut ; a noise made by a serpent, and some other 
animals ; censure, or an expression of contempt and disappro- 
bation, 6hewn by hissing. 

HIST, interj. a word used to command silence. 

IIISTO'RIAN, s . [from historians , Lat.] one who gives an 

account of facts and events ; n writer of history. 

IIISTOTUC, or IIISTO'IUCAL, a. [ htsforicus , Lat.] con- 
taining or giving an account of facts or events ; suitable or 
belonging to history. 

HISTORICALLY, ad. in the manner of history ; byway 
of narrative. 

To HISTO'RIFY, v. a. to relate or record in history. 

1 1 LST01U O'GRAPHER, s . [icrroptoypu^cf, Gr.] a professed 
historian, or writer of history ; a narrator. 

UISTORIO'G HA PHY, s. [from Inropta and ypatyui, Gr.] 
the art or employment of an historian. 

HI'STORY, s. [ IffTopia , Gr. historia , Lat.] a narration or 
description of several transactions, actions, or events, of a 
state, king, or private person, delivered in the order in which 
they happened ; a narration or relation. In Fainting, it de- 
notes a picture composed of divers figures, or persons, repre- 
senting some transaction, either real or feigned. Natural 
History , is a description of the productions of nature, whether 
plants, animals, vegetables, rivers, &c. 

HISTRIONIC, or IIISTRIO'NICAL, a. [from hislrio , 
Lat. histrivmqm ?, Fr.] befitting the stage; suitable to a player, 
belonging to the theatre ; becoming a buffoon. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY, ad. after the manner of a player. 

To HIT, v. a. \hitte , Dun. according to Junius] to strike 
with a blow; to touch a mark aimed at by a person at a dis- 
tance ; to attain ; to reach a point, to strike a ruling passion ; 
to mention a person’s peculiar foible, used with off 1 To de- 
termine precisely; to pitch upon with labour. Neuteriy, to 
clash, applied to two things which are made to touch each 
other. To chance luckily ; to succeed; to light on. 

HIT, s. a stroke; a chance; a fortuitous event; a disco- 
very made by chance. 

To HITCH, v . fi. [hiegan, Sax.] to be caught as upon a 
hook ; to move by jerks; to become entangled. 

HITCH EL, s. [ hechel , Tent.] the instrument with which 
flax is beaten and combed. See Hatch f.i.. 

To HITCH EL, v. a. to beat or comb flax or be nip. 

HTTCHIN, formerly called Hitchvnd , a populous town of 
Hertfordshire, reckoned the second in the county, for number 
of streets, houses, and inhabitants, with a considerable mar- 
ket for wheat, malt, &c. on Tuesday. It is situated near a 
wood called Hitch, on the rivulet Hiz, (which drives two mills 
here, and runs to Ickleford,) 1/5 miles N. N. W. of Hartford, 
and 34 N. W. of London. Inhabitants, 5521. 

HIT HE , or Hyt.hr , a borough iu Kent, one of the Cinque 
Ports, governed bv a mayor. It had formerly 4 parishes, but 
now only one ; and its harbour is choked up. There is a very 
remarkable pile of dry bones in this town, 28 feet long, 6 
feet broad, and 8 high; they are preserved in a vad undei 
the church, like hooks in a library, and consist of several 
thousand heads, arms, legs, thigh-bones, &c. some very gi- 
gantic ; and appear, by an inscription, to be the remains of 
tiie Danes and Britons, killed in a battle near this place, 
prior to the Norman conquests. It is 10 miles S. W. of Dover, 


and 68 S. E. of London, and sends one member to parlia- 
ment. Market on Saturday. Population 2287. 

HITHE, s. [ hythe , Sax.] a small port, haven, or wharf, for 
landing goods : hence Queen-hithe , Lamb-hithc y now corrupted 
to Lambeth. * 

HITHER, a- nearer ; towards this part. 

HITHER, ad. [hither. Sax.] to this place, including mo- 
tion from some other ; used in opposition to thither . Hither 
and thither , from this place to that. To this end, design, or 
argument ; in this sense. 

HiTHERMOST, a. [superlative of hither] nearest to us ; 
nearest on this side. 

HITHERTO, ad. to this time; yet; not till this ti.me ; at 
every time till the present. 

HITHERWARD, or HITHERWARDS, ad. [ hyther - 
weardy Sax.] this way ; towards this place. 

IIIVE, s. [hyjc. Sax.] a small convenient house or lodging 
for bees, wherein they live and form their cells. Figuratively, 
the bees contained in a hive; a company. 

To HIVE, v. a. to put into hives. Figuratively, to contain 
as in a hive; to receive, as to an habitation. 

Hl'VKR, s. one who covers bees with hives. 

HO, or IIO'A, interj. [eho! Lat.] a sudden exclamation, 
to give notice of approach ; or to fix attention. 

llOAIl, a. [Aar, Sax.] white; white with frost or age. 

HOARD, s. | hardy Sax.] money or any thing else laid up 
iu secret; a hidden heap or stock. 

To HOARD, v. a. to lay up store; to lay up money in 
heaps and in secret. Neuteriy, to make hoards. 

HO'ARDER, s. one that heaps up treasure, and hides il. 

HO'ARFROST, s. the congelations of dew in frosty morn- 
ings on the grass, or on the ground. 

HO'ARHOUND, s. a plant, useful in rheums. 

llO'ARINESN, the quality of appearing white; whiteness 
occasioned by age. Figuratively, old age. 

HOARSE, a. [has. Sax. hrcrsch, Belg.] having the voice 
rough, as with a cold ; having a rough sound. 

HO'ARSKLY. ad. speaking roughly, as with a cold; with 
a rough harsh voice or sound. 

HO ARSENESS, s. [hasnrssc, Sax.] roughness of voice or 
sound ; the harshness occasioned by a cold. 

HO'AHY, a. [harumjy Sax.] white, or whitish; white or 
grey with age or frost ; mouldy ; mossy; rusty. 

To IIO'BBLE, v. n. [to hop, to hopple, to hobble ; hubbden , 
or hoblm, Belg.] to walk lamely or awkwardly ; or with fre- 
quent hitches. To move roughly, or unevenly, applied to 
verse. Actively to embarrass ; to perplex. 

IIO'BBLE, s. uneven, awkward gait. A difficulty. 

llO'BBLINGLY, ad. with a halting or awkward gait. 

HO BBY, ,s\ [AoAmru, Fr. hoppe , Goth.] a species of hawk; 
a pacing horse; a stick hung with bells, &c. on which children 
get astride and ride. Figuratively, a stupid fellow. A favourite 
pursuit or object. 

IIOBGOBL1NG, s. an elf, or chief among the goblins. 

HO BIT, s. a small mortar, for annoying an enemy at a dis- 
tance with little bombs. 

HO BNAIL, s. a nail with a thick strong head, so called, 
because used in shoeing a hobby or little horse. 

IlOBN AILED, a. covered with hobnails. 

IIOBNOB, ad. (more properly Ha b-n a b] at random; at 
the mercy of chance; without any rule. 

HOCK, s . [the same with Hough; hoh, Sax.] the joint be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock ; the fore end or quarter oi a 
flitch, or the less and bony end of a gammon of bacon. Old 
strong beer, wine, &c. particularly old strong Rhenish wine,, 
so called from llockheim on the Maine. 

HO'CKIIERB, s. a plant, the same with the mallows. 
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To HO'CKLE, v. a. to hamstring ; to cut the sinews near 
the ham or hock. To mow stubble. 

IIO'CUS PO'CUS, s . legerdemain; juggle; cheat; slight 
of hand ; a conjurer, or juggler. It may be a corruption of 
the words, Hoc est corpus , used by Roman Catholics at the 
consecration of the sacramental bread; or rather of Ochus 
Bacchus , a magician and deemon of the Northern mythology. 

HOD, s. \liod f Sax.] a kind of trough in which labourers 
carry mortar on their shoulders to bricklayers or masons. 

JiO'DDESDON \ a town of Hartfordshire, near the river 
Lea, with a market on Thursday. It is a great thoroughfare 
on the north road, and is 4 miles S. E. of Hartford, and 17 
N. by E. of London. Population 1615. 

HO'DGE-PODGE, s. [hachepoche, Fr.] a medley, or odd 
mixture of ingredients huddled or boiled together. 

HODIERNAL, a . [ kodiernus , Lat.] of to-day. 

IIO'DMAN, s . a labourer that carries mortar in a hod. 

HOE, s . [houwc, Belg. houe, Fr.] an instrument used in 
cutting or scraping up the earth, with the blade at right angles 
to the handle. 

To HOE, v . a. [houer, Fr. houwen , Belg.] to cut earth 
with a hoc; to weed with a hoe; to scrape earth over the 
roots of plants by means of a hoe. 

HOG, s. [hwch, Brit.] a general name for a swine ; a cas- 
trated boar. A sheep of one or two years old, from hogetz , 
Norm. Fr. a young wether sheep. Figuratively, a brutish, 
selfish, or greedy person. To bring ones hogs to a Jinv market , 
to be disappointed, or to take a great deal of pains for nothing. 

HOGCOTE, s. the same with IIoosty, which see. 

110 (501811, a. having the qualities of a hog. Figuratively, 
brutish ; greedy ; selfish. 

HO'GGiSHNESS, s. the quality in which a person re- 
sembles a hog ; selfishness; greediness; or brutislmess. 

HOG II, s. [ Itoogh, Belg.]. a hill or rising ground. Obsolete. 

HOG HERD, $. a keeper of hogs. 

llO'OSllEAD, s. [og shood , Belg.] a measure of liquids 
containing sixty-three gallons; a vessel or cask containing 
sixty-three gallons; any large cask. 

llO'GSTY, s. the place in which swine are confined. 

HOGUE, Cape La , the N. W. point of Normandy, in the 
department of the Channel, E. of the isle of Aim mey, and 
N. W. of Cherburgh. Opposite the town of La Hogue, in 
1602, the English and Dutch fleet, under admiral Russell, de- 
feated the French fleet; and on # the following day, admiral 
Rooke burnt the French admiral’s ship, the Royal Sun, with 
twelve more men of war. Lat. 49. 54. N. lon. l. 52. \V. 

IIO'GVVASH, s. draff given to, or only fit for swine. 

llOl'DEN, s, [i hoeden , Brit.] a romping, awkward girl. 

To HOLDEN, r. n. to romp indecently. 

To HOISE, or HOIST, v. a. [hausscr, Fr.] to lift, or raise 
up on high. 

HO L REACH, or HOLBECHE , a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Thursday, in a flat among the dykes; 12 
miles 8. by E. of Boston, and 109 N. by E. of Loudon. 

To HOLD, v . a. [preter. held , part. pass, held or h olden; 
haldan , Goth, and Sax.] to grasp in the hand ; to gripe ; to 
retain; to keep. Figuratively, to maintain, support, or stick 
to, an opinion. To possess or enjoy. To slop, restrain, or 
suspend, applied either to the tongue or hand. To perse- 
vere or continue in a design. To solemnize or celebrate. 

He held a feast.” 1 Sam. xxv. 36. To assemble or collect 
together. “ The queen — holds her parliament." Shah. To 
continue in any state ; to retain. To offer; to propose; to 
form; to plan. To manage. To hold forth, in common 
and low discourse, to preach or deliver a discourse in pub- 
lic. To exhibit or present to a persons view. To stretch 
forth or from the body, applied to the arm, or any thing held 


in the hand. To hold up, to raise aloft; to sustain, to sup- 
port Neutcrly, to last, endure, or remain uubrokon. To 
stand ; to be right. To stand up fur ; to adhere. To be de- 
pendent on. To derive right. To hold up, applied to the 
weather, means, it is fair. 

HOLD, at the beginning of a sentence, though it has the 
appearance of an inteijection, is really the preseut tense of the 
imperative mood ; and means, forbear, stop, be still. 

HOLD, s. the act of seizing or keeping a thing fast in the 
hand ; a seizure or grasp ; something which may afford sup- 
port., when seized by the hand ; a catch ; the power of seizing 
or keeping ; a prison, or place of custody. In a ship the part 
between the’ keelson and the lower deck. A lurking-place ; 
the lurking-place or den of a wild beast. A fortified place ; a 
fort. Figuratively, power; influence. 

HO'LDER, s. one who keeps any thing in his hand by shut- 
ting it. A tenant, or one who occupies lands or tenements of 
another by least* ; a possessor, as a holder of stock. With vp , 
one who supports. With in, otic who restrains, or keeps back. 

HO'LDERFORTH, .v. an haranguer; one who preaches or 
speaks in public; a word of contempt. 

IlO LDERXESS, a division of the East Riding of York- 
shire, remarkable for its large breed of horned cattle and 
and horses. It had the title of an catldom. 

HO'LDFAST, s . any thing by which a d«,or is fastened 
when put close; a catch, a book. 

HO' LDSWO RTH , or Hold swarthy, a large town in Devon- 
shire, with a muikct on Saturday, seated between two branche s 
of the river Tamar; 43 miles W. by N. of Exeter, and 214 W. 
bv S. of London. Population 162S. 

HOLE, s. [hot, Sax. | a cavity, narrow and long; a don; 
a perforation or cavity made with a borer; a rent or cut in a 
garment. Figuratively, a mean dwelling or bouse ; a subter- 
fuge; a shift. 

HO'LIDAM, s. a word in ancient writers, signifying Bless*. <1 
Lady, used as an oath : 44 By my Ifolidam 

HO'LILY, ad. in a pious manner ; inviolably. 

HO' LI NESS, s. when applied to God, that attribute which 
represents him as disliking and detesting all wickedness. Ap- 
plied to men, an absolute abhorrence to all kinds of sin, and 
aeonfounity to the nature and will of God; the state of being 
hallowed, consecrated, or sanctified; the title assumed by tin* 
Pope. Sanctity; piety; goodness. 

IIO'LLA, interj. [hola, Fr.] a word used in (ailing to 
a person at a distance or out of sight. Fsed subsl.mtiu ly bv 
Milton. 44 List, list! — some far oil* holla breaks the silent air." 

To HOLLA, v. a . [Johnson says this word is now riti 
ously written hollo by the best authors; and sometimes 
holloa] to cry out with a loud voice. 44 In his ear I'll holla. 
Mortimer." “ What holloing and what stir is this T* Slink. 

HOLLAND, or Dutch Xt Hit elands, a country of Europe, 
extending 150 miles from X. to S. and 100 lioin E. to\V\; 
bounded on the N. and W. by tlitf German Ocean, on the E. 
by Westphalia, and on the S. by Belgium. It comprises the 
seven provinces of Groningen, Friesland, Overyssel, Gelder- 
land, Utrecht, Zealand, and Holland Proper, with Dutch 
Brabant, which was styled the Land of the Generality. These 
long constituted a powerful republic, under the title of the Seven 
United Provinces. This country was a part of that inhabited 
by the ancient Balavi, and is still frequently denominated Ba- 
tavia ; but more usually Holland, from the chief province, 
which signifies a low, hollow country. Tlv principal rivers aie 
the Ysscl, the Rhine, the Veeht, the Waal, the Meuse or Macs ; 
the Domnicl, and the Scheldt. The air and water arc bad, and 
the soil naturally produces little else than turf; yet the Dutch, 
by incessant industry, have rendered their com *ry one of ih< 
richest spots of Europe lor population and property. Amcw; 
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the most valuable productions of the country, may be reckoned 
its excellent cattle; and large quantities of madder are ex- 
ported, chiefly cultivated in Zealand. The principal revenue 
arises from the herring, cod, and whale fisheries. The Dutch 
trade, though not so extensive as formerly, is still considerable, 
and renders the country a kind of universal warehouse for the 
commodities of every quarter of the globe. The Dutch have 
colonies and settlements in Asia, particularly in the Spice 
Islands, also in Guinea, and in the West Indies, and South 
America. The domestic commerce is carried on by means of 
numerous canals, which answer the purpose of high roads in 
other countries : and tlu; country contains thousands of wind- 
mills for sawing timber, grinding corn, &c. The manufactures 
also are various and extensive. From 1571) to 179, 0, the United 
Provinces formed a political confederacy for their mutual 
defence ; though, with respect to internal government, each 
province was independent of the rest. They all sent deputies 
to a general assembly, called the States-General, which was in- 
vested with the supreme legislative power of the Union; and, 
with some interruptions, there was an officer called the stadt- 
holder at the head of the government, who exercised a consi- 
derable part of the executive {rower. This important post was 
held by the Princes of Orange, at first by election; but heredit- 
arily Iroin 1672. In 1795, when the French republicans, 
taking advantage of a severe frost, overrun the country, William 
V. fled with his family to England, where he died; and the 
United Provinces received anew form of government from their 
invaders, under the title of the Batavian Republic. In 1 806, 
the emperor Napoleon raised them to the rank of a kingdom, 
in favour of his brother Louis ; but in 1810, ho made Louis de- 
scend from his throne, and he united Holland to the French 
empire. In November 1813, when Napoleon had lost the 
flower of his army in Russia, the Dutch recalled the prince 
of Orange, son of the late stadtholder, who, on the 1st of 
December, was proclaimed sovereign prince of the Nether 
lands, which included the whole of Belgium; and in 1815, 
prince William exchanged it for that of king of the Nether 
lands. In 1830 a revolution broke out at Brussels, by which 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium were separated, and the 
sovereignty of the Orange family was rejected by the latter. 

HOLLAND , the most considerable province of the Dutch 
Netherlands, lying between the Zuyder-Zee, the North Sea, 
Zealand, and Utrecht. It is divided into N. Holland, or W. 
Friesland, and S. Holland ; and these together make but one 
province, of which the states take the title of Holland and W. 
Friesland. The Ye, or Wye, a small bay, which is an exten- 
sion of the Zuyder-Zee, separates S. Holland from W. Fries- 
land. This province is not above 180 miles in circumference, 
but more populous than any other country of equal extent in 
Europe. The land is almost every where lower than the sea; 
and the water is kept out by dams and dykes. It is crossed by 
the Rhine and Maes, by several smaller rivers, and by a great 
number of canals, which are used for travelling upon, day and 
night, at a small expense. The pastures are rich, so that the 
inhabitants have plenty of butter and cheese; while the seas 
and rivers furnish them with fish. There are 400 large towns, 
and 18 cities, which make up the states of the province, besides 
several others that have not the same privilege. The houses 
arc well built, and extremely neat and clean, as well in the 
country as in the towns. Learning has flourished here ; and 
it has both linen and woollen manufacture besides numerous 
docks for ship-building. The Dutch formerly surpassed all 
other nations with regard to trade, and by their settlements in 
foreign countries, especially in the East Indies, and on the 
coast of Guinea. This province had a court of justice, which 
finally determines in all criminal and civil affairs; and its 
etates in which the sovereignty resided, were composed of the 


deputies of the nobility and of the cities, besides the stadt- 
holdcr. Amsterdam is the capital city. 

HOLLAND, a district of Lincolnshire, in the S. E. part 
of the county, divided into Upper and Lower, and reaching 
from Waiuslleet to the Isle of Fly, and to the grounds op- 
posite Lynn in Norfolk. In nature, as well as appellation, 
it resembles the province of the same name in tin; Netherlands, 
and consists entirely of fens and marshes, in which are many 
quicksands, some in a stale of nature, others cut by number- 
less drains and canals, and crossed by raised causeways. 
The lower or southern division is the most watery, and is pre- 
served from constant inundation by vast banks, raised on the 
sea-coast and rivers. It was formerly impassable ; but since 
the fens have been drained, the lands have grown more solid, 
and the inhabitants sow* cole-seed upon them to their great 
advantage. The air is reckoned unwholesome, and the water, 
in general, is so brackish as to be unfit for internal purposes : 
on which account, the inhabitants are obliged to make reser- 
voirs of rain water. In summer, vast swarms of insects fill the 
air, find prove exceedingly offensive. Prodigious flocks of 
geese are bred among the undrained fens, forming a consider- 
able object of commerce, as well for their quills and feathers, 
as for the bird itself, which is driven in great numbers to the 
London markets. The principal decoys in England, for the 
various kinds of wild ducks, teal, widgeon, and other fowls 
of the duck kind, are in these parts. Wild geese, grebes, 
godwils, whimbrels, coots, ruffs, reeves, bitterns, and a great 
variety of other species of water-fowl, breed here in amazing 
numbers; and stares, or starlings, resort hither during the 
winter in myriads, to roost on the reeds, breaking them down 
by their weight. Near Spalding is the greatest heronry in 
England, where the herons build together on high ticcs. like 
rooks. The avoset, or yelder, is found in great numbers about 
Fossdyke Wash, as are also knots and dottrels. 

HOLLAND , NEW, in strict propriety the name of the 
western half of Terra Austrialis, which geographers divide by 
the meridional line? of 135° E. into New Holland on the West; 
and New South Wales on the East. It is, however, frequently 
used for the whole of that vast island; in which sense it may be 
said to extend from 109. to 153. E. Ion. and from 11. to 39. 
S. lat. independently of Van Diemen’s Land, which was long 
considered as its southern extremity. It. is believed that the 
N. W. parts of this country had been frequently visited by Eu- 
ropeans, nearly a century before any authentic accounts speak 
of its discovery, and it obtained the name of Terra Australis . 
When the Dutch first explored this country, they called the W. 
coast New Holland ; but some time after Tasman’s second 
voyage, in 1644, the whole of the territory then known was 
comprehended under that title. The eastern part of this 
vast tract remained unknown, till Captain Cook explored it, in 
1770, and gave it the name of New South Wales. Captain 
Furneaut, by connecting Tasman’s discoveries with those of 
Cook, completed the circuit ; and as neither appellation was 
deemed proper for the whole, the original name, Terra Austra- 
lis, was restored, the two sides retaining their respective titles 
of New Holland and New South Wales, and the meridian of 
135. F„ Ion. forming an imaginary boundary between them. 
In 1798, surgeon Bass discovered the strait which separates 
Van Diemen’s Land from the southern part of the main ; and 
in 1802, Captain Flinders circumnavigated the whole, and 
ascertained that no other intersection exists. In conseejuence 
of the recommendation of Captain Cook, a design was formed 
of settling a colony of convicts at Botany Bay, on the E. coast 
of this country ; but it did not obtain the sanction of parlia- 
ment till 1787; soon after which a squadron sailed from 
England with 778 convicts, of whom 558 were males, in six 
transports, under the escort of the Sirius frigate, Captain 
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Hunter, and the Supply armed tender, Lieutenant Ball, with 
three store-ships for provisions and stores for two years. 
On the 1 8th January, 178.\ they arrived in Botany Bay; 
but Captain Philip, who went out as governor of the in- 
tended colony, deeming the place inelegible, fixed on Port 
Jackson, 13 miles more to the N. for the place of his settle- 
ment, to which he gave the name of Sydney Cove. The 
eoleny has prospered, and branches have been established 
about it. In 1810, the number of inhabitants at Sydney was 
fil58; at Paramatta, 1807; at Ilawkesbury, 2389; and at 
Newcastle, 100. Total 10,454; of which 5513 were men, 
2220 women, and 2721 children. In Van Dieman’s Land, 
there were 1321 ; ambin Norfolk Island, 177. In November, 
1818, a general return was made of 25,050 souls in New 
South Wales and its dependencies. Upwards of 100,000 
acres had been brought into cultivation; the horses were 3675; 
horned cattle, 55,450 ; sheep, 201,240; and hogs, 24,822. 
Various manufactures have been established; so that the 
settlement is now nearly independent of the mother country 
for the necessaries, or even the elegancies, of life. Iron and 
coal, both of a very fine quality, are in abundance ; and valu- 
able stones have been discovered, among which are white and 
yellow topazes, of greater worth than those of Brazil. The 
general face of the country is diversified with gentle risings 
and small winding valleys, generally covered with large spread- 
ing trees, which afford a succession of trees ; and in places 
free from trees are a variety of flowering shrubs. The heat is 
never excessive in summer, nor the cold intolerable in winter; 
thunder storms are frequent, but the atmosphere is generally 
bright and clear. The quadrupeds are chiefly of the oppossum 
kind, of which the most remarkable is the kangaroo. There 
are many beautiful birds of various kinds, and numerous tribes 
of reptiles and insects ; besides many curious fishes. The na- 
tives are represented as savage in the extreme ; going entirely 
naked, with their bodies smeared with dirt and filth. Their 
colour is rather a deep chocolate than black The settlement in 
New South Wales is bounded on the N. W. and S. by a ridge 
of hills, called the Blue Mountains, which governor Macquarie, 
with a large retinue, passed in 1814, and fixed on a site for a 
town, to he called Bathurst, on the left bank of a river, which 
was named Macquarie, in Ion. 149. 38. F.. lat. 33. 24. S. 
From this place, an exploring party went 155 miles to the S. 
through fine valleys, separated by hills covered with useful 
trees, and abounding in rivers, pools, and streams. 

HOLLAND, s. in Commerce, a fine and close kind of 
linen, so called from its being first manufactured in Holland. 

HO'LLOW, a. [from holfi\ having the inside or any part 
scooped out ; having a void space within, opposed to solid . 
Light ; loose. Noisy, or like a sound made in some cavity. 
Figuratively, hypocritical ; insidious ; treacherous. 

HO'LLOW, $. a cavity or empty space; a concavity; a 
cavern or den ; a pit, passage, or internal void. 

To HO'LLOW, v. a. to scoop furrows, channels, or cavities 
in a thing. To shout or make a loud noise. “ Comes hollow- 
ing from the stable." Pope. So written by neglect of etymo- 
logy, instead of holla, says Johnson. 

HO LLOWLY, ad. with empty spaces within ; with chan- 
nels or vacuities. Figuratively, with insincerity. 

HO'LLOW NESS, s . cavity; the state of having empty 
spaces ; want of sincerity ; deceit ; treachery. 

HO'LLY, s. a tree of which there are a great many varieties, 
with prickly leaves, small white blossoms, and red orgyellow 
berries. 

HO'LLYHOCK, s. [ holihoc , Sax.] the rose-mallow. 

HOLM, s. [Sax.] a river island ; an islet ; low land near a 
river. Also, a hill or mountain. In Botany, the ilex, or ever- 
greeu oak, from the Saxon holcn. 


HO LOCAUST, s. [from o\o $ and mum, Gr.] a burnt sa- 
crifice ; a sacrifice, of which the whole was consumed by 
fire, and nothing retained by the otferer. 

HO'LOGRAPH, $. [oAoc and ypityw, Gr.] in the Scottish 
law, a deed written entirely by the granter’s hand. 

HO'LPEN, the old part. pass, of Help. 

HOLSTEIN, a duchy of Germany, in the circler of Lower 
Saxony, subject to the king of Denmark, having Sleswick on 
the N. the Baltic, and the duchy of Naxe-Lunonherg on the 
E. the duchies of Bremen and Lunenberg on the S. and the 
German Ocean on the W. It is about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, and is a pleasant fruitful country. It is 
also well seated for trade, and has some considerable har- 
bours, particularly those of Hamburgh and Lubeck. From 
Keil is a canal to the Eider, at Rensberg, by which there is a 
free navigation from the Baltic to the German Ocean. 

HO'LSTER, s. [ludstcr, Teut.] a case lor a horseman’s 
pistol. 

HOLT , a town in Norfolk, with a market oil Saturday, and 
an excellent, tree-school, founded by Sir J. Gresham. It has 
a church, about 400 good bouses, with pretty wide streets 
well paved, and about 1200 people ; but neither corporation 
nor manufacture. It is 21 miles W. N. of Norwich, and*119 
N. E. of London. 

HOLT, at the beginning or end of the name of a place, 
from holt, Sax. a wood, signifies that is, or has been, woody ; 
sometimes indeed it may come from hoi, Sax, hollow, espe- 
cially when the name ends in tan or dun. A wood, grove, or 
forest. A hill. 

HO'LY, «. [halig, Sax.] pious, religious, good ; conse- 
crated, or dedicated to divine uses ; pure, or without spot ; 
sacred. 

IIO'LY GHOST, s. [ halig and gast, Sax.] the Holy Spirit, 
or Third Person in the adorable Trinity, whose peculiar olfice, 
as distinguished from the Father and the Son, is sanctification 
and inspiration. 

HO'LY-THURSDAY, s. the day on which the ascension of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitsunday. 

HO'LY-WEEK, s. [ halgan and wuca. Sax.] the week be- 
fore Easter, so called because set apart by the church in a pe- 
culiar manner to oflices of piety and devotion, as a prepara- 
tion for the ensuing festival of Christ's resurrection. 

HO'LYDAY, or HO'LIDAY, s. [halgan and dag, Sax.] a 
day set apart by the church for commemoration of some saint, 
or some remarkable particular in the life of Christ ; a day 
wherein people abstain from work, and entertain themselves 
with feasts, Ac. a day of gaiety and joy. 

HO'LYIIEAD, a sea-port, and cape of the Isle of Anglesea, 
but separated from it by a narrow channel, whence it is called 
Holyhead Island. It is joiued to Anglesea by a stone bridge 
of one arch ; and being the station of the packet boats to 
and from Dublin, it has become considerable. It has several 
remains of old fortifications, and there arc some Druidical an- 
tiquities in its neighbourhood. Under the mountains that 
overhang the town, is a large cavern in the rock, supported by 
natural pillars, and called the parliament-house; it is accessible 
only by boats, and the tide runs into it. On the adjacent 
rocks, grows the herb of which kelp is made, for the glass 
and alum manufactures ; and in the neighbourhood » a large 
vein of white fuller’s earth, and another of yellow. On the 
Isb* of Skerries, 9 miles to the N. is a light-house. Large 
flocks of puflins are often seen here ; they all come in one 
night, and depart in the same manner. Tlie commodities arc 
butter, cheese, bacon, wild fowl, lobsters, crabs, oysters, razor- 
fish, shrimps, herrings, cod-fish, whitings, sea tenches, and 
plenty of other fish. It is, in fact, little more than a fis 1 mg 
town, with a small market on Saturday, three good inns, and 
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a very convenient harbour, lately very much improved, for the 
northern trade, when taken short by contrary winds. The 
Dublin packet used to sail hence every Tuesday ; but since 
the establishment of steam-boats, there is a conveyance over 
every day. His late Majesty, on his first visit to Ireland, 
crossed over in one of these conveyances, called the Lightning, 
on Sunday, the 12th August, 1821, and in commemoration of 
tiie event, his Majesty ordered the packet to be named the 
“ Royal George the Fourth.” It is 60 miles cast of Dublin, 
24 nearly W. of Beaumaris, and 262 N. W. of London. 
Lat. 53. 23. N. Ion. 4. 40. W. Population 407 1* 

HO' LY-TSLAND, or Lindkfarnc, a small island on the 
coast of Northumberland, about 8 miles S. E. of Berwick, 
and one mile and a half from the nearest land, from whence, 
at low water, people ride over to it. It is three miles long, 
and two in breadth, and consists of one continued plain. The < 
soil is rooky and full of stones, for which reason it is thinly 
peopled : it has but. one. small town, or rather village, called 
Kylo, standing on a rising ground ; and consisting of a few 
scattered houses, chiefly inhabited by fishermen, with two inns, 
and a church. Under the castle, which stands at the southern 
point, on an almost perpendicular rock, near 60 feet high, is a 
commodious bay, or harbour, defended by a block-house. 
The castle is accessible only by a narrow and winding pass, 
cut out of the rock, on its southern side. The N. and N. E. 
coasts of the. island are formed of perpendicular rocks; the 
other sides sink, by gradual slopes, to the sand. It has plenty 
of lish and fowl, but. the air and soil arc rec koned bad. The 
\V. part is left wholly to the luhhits, and there is not a tree, 
on the island. The ancient monastery, which covered near 
four acres, and of which St. Cuthhert. was prior, is entirely in 
ruins, but there are various fragments of the offices remaining. 
It is properly a semi-island, being encompassed with water at 
every flood, hut sand at ebb. The K. part, which is much the 
broadest, is joined to the \V. by a small slip of land. 

HOLYWELL , a town of Wales, in Flintshire, which, 
from its vicinity to the lead mines, and its considerable manu- 
factures, has become the most flourishing in the county. It 
takes its name from the famous well of St. Winifred, con- 
cerning which many fables and superstitious notions have 
prevailed. It is a copious stream of very cold and pure water, 
bursting out of the ground at the foot of a hill, with such im- 
petuosity as to discharge 21 tons of water in a minute. Over 
the spring there is a chapel, built by the countess of Derby, 
mother of Henry VII. which stands upon pillars, and on the 
windows aro painted the history of St. Winifred’s life. Be- 
sides the cold bath, celebrated for wonderful cures, formed at 
the spring head, and covered with a beautiful Gothic shrine, 
it is now applied to the purpose of turning several mills for 
the working of copper, making brass-wire, paper, and snuff, 
and spinning cotton. It is JO miles E. by N. of Rt. Asaph, 
and 208 (by Chester) N. W. of London. Market on Friday. 
Inhabitants, 8309. 

To H O' MAGE, u. a. to reverence by external action; to 
pay honour to ; to profess fealty. 

HOMAGE, s. [hommage, Fr.] the reverence, respect, sub- 
mission, or fealty, professed and performed to a sovereign or 
superior ; obeisance, respect, or submission shewn by any ex- 
ternal action. 

HO MAGER, s. [hantmager, Fr.] one who holds by homage 
of a superior lord. 

HOME, s . [ham. Sax.] a person's own h^..sc. Figurative- 
ly, the country in which a person lives, or place of his constant 
residence. Used in composition, for any thing produced in 
our own country, or made within a person's own house. 

HOME, ad, to the house wherein a person lives ; to one’s 
own country ; fully ; closely ; to the utmost ; to the pur- 


pose ; to the point designed. Joined to a substantive, it 
implies force, or efficacy. “ The home thrust of a friendly 
sword.” DrgtL 

IIOMEBORN, a. natural; domestic; not foreign, or of 
one’s own country. 

HOMEBRED, a. native ; natural ; bred in a person’s own 
breast. Figuratively, rude; artless; uncultivated; or not 
polished by travel. 

IlOMEFELT, a. internally felt ; within; inward. 

HO'MELILY, ad. in a rude, rough, or mean manner. 

HOMELINESS, s. plainness; rudeness; coarseness. 

HOMELY, a. plain ; coarse ; rude, or not polished by the 
assistance or information of foreigners. Inelegant. 

HOMELY, ad. in a plain manner; coarsely ; rudely. 

HOME-MADE, a. made in our own country, opposed to 
, foreign. 

IIO'MER, s. [Hob.] a measure among the Hebrews, con- 
taining about three pints; Bailey says, two bushels. 

HOMESPUN, a. spun or wrought in a private house, not 
by professed manufacturers. Made in one’s own country, op- 
posed to foreign. Figuratively, coarse ; rude; wanting per- 
fection or elegance. Substantively, a rude, unpolished, or ill- 
bred person. 

1 1 OM EXT ALL, or HOMESTEAD, 8. [ham and stedr , 
Sax.] a house, or place whore a house stood. 

HOMEWARD, or HOMEWARDS, ad. towards home; 
or towards the house where a person constantly resides. 

HOMICI DAL, a. murdetous ; bloody. 

HOMICIDE, s. [hnmicuUum y Lat.] murder. It is divided 
into voluntarii, when committed with malice; or casual , when 
done by accident. A murderer ; a manslayer, from homicida , 
Lat. homicide , Fr. “ Hector comes, the homicide , to wield 
his conquering arms.” Dryd. 

HOMILETICAL, a. [o/itXijmoc, Gr.] social; convers- 
able. 

HO'MILY, s. fo/iiXta, Gr.] a plain and popular discourse on 
some divine subject : applied to those which w ere composed 
at the Reformation to be read in churches, to supply the casual 
and necessary defect of sermons. 

HOMOGE'NEAL, or HOMOGENEOUS, (the g pronounced 
soft) a. [ofwyfvijc, Gr.] having the same nature, or principles 
of the same nature or kind. 

HOMOGE'NEALNESS, HOMOGENEITY, or HOMO- 
GE'NEOUSNESS, s. the quality of having the same nature 
or principles ; similitude of kind. 

HO'MOGENY, $. [bfioyeveia, Gr.] likeness ; or sameness of 
nature. 

HOMOLOGATION, s. in the Civil Law, the act of con- 
firming or rendering a thing more valid and solemn, by publi- 
cation, repetition, or recognition thereof. It is derived from a 
Greek w r ord signifying consent or assent. 

HOMO LOGOUS, a. [o/ioXoyoc, Or.] having the same pro- 
portions or manners. In Logic, applied to things which agree 
in name, but have a different nature. 

HOMO'NYMOUS, a. [hpwwpo c, Gr.] signifying several 
things, applied to words which have several senses. 

HOMO'tfYMY, s. [ofiwvvfila y Gr.] equivocation; ambi- 
guity. 

IIOMOTONOUS, a. [o/iorovoc, Gr.] having the same 
sound. 

HOMOTQNY, s. [from c^drovoe, Gr.] sameness of sound. 

HQifDU'RASj a large province of N. America, bounded 
on the N. by the bay of the same name, on the E. by the 
Mosquitos shore, on the S. by Nicaragua and Guatimala, 
and on the W. by Guatimala and Vera Paz. This country, 
though exceedingly fertile by nature, is almost a desert. 
The soil, in many parts, bears Indian corn and grapes three 
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times a year ; its other produce is wheat, pease, large gourds, 
cotton, wool, honey, wax, and provisions of all kinds. It 
produces, in greater abundance than any part of America, 
the log-wood tree, which in dyeing some colours is so far 
preferable to any other material, that the consumption of it 
in Europe is considerable, and it is become an article in 
commerce of great value. During a long period no Euro- 
pean nation intruded up»m the Spaniards in these provinces, 
or attempted to obtain tiny share in this branch of trade. 
But after the conquest of Jamaica by the English, one of the 
first objects of the settlors on that island, was the great 
profit arising from the log-wood trade, and the facility of 
wresting some portion of it from the Spaniards. Their 
first attempt was made at Cape Catoche, the N. E. pro- 
montory of Yucatan. When most of the trees near this 
Cape were felled, they removed to the island of Trist, in 
the Bay of Campeachy; and in later times, their principal 
station has been in the Bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, 
alarmed at this encroachment, endeavoured by negociation, 
remonstrances, and open force, to prevent the English from 
obtaining any footing on that part of the American conti- 
nent. But, after struggling against it for more than a cen- 
tury, the disasters of an unsuccessful war extorted from the 
court of Madrid, in 1763, a reluctant consent to tolerate 
this settlement of foreigners in the heart of its territories. 
This privilege was confirmed by the definitive treaty of 1783; 
by which, however, it was stipulated, that nothing in this 
concession should be considered as derogating, in any re- 
spect, from “ the sovereignty of his Catholic Majesty that, 
if the English had erected any fortifications in the. country, 
they should be demolished, and none erected in future ; 
and that they should confine themselves within a certain 
district, lying between the rivers Wallis, or Belli/e, and 
Rio Honda, taking the course of the said two rivers for 
unalterable boundaries, so as that the navigation of them 
be common to both nations. But by a convention signed 
in 1786, these limits were extended; the English line be- 
ginning from the sea, was to take the centre of the river 
Sibun or Jabon, and continue up to the source of the said 
river ; thence to cross, in a straight line, the intermediate 
land, till it intersected the river Wallis; and by the centre 
of the same river, the said line was to descend to the point 
where it would meet the line already settled in 1783. By 
this convention, moreover, the English were not only per- 
mitted to cut logwood, but mahogany, or any other kind of 
wood, and to carry away any other produce of the country ; 
with certain exceptions, however, against the establishing 
of any plantations of sugar, coffee, &c. Honduras now forms 
the maritime part of the United Provinces of Central America. , 
The British settlement consists of about 250 Europeans, and 
ten times as many slaves, and the same number of free 
people of colour ; and in 1790, by an act of parliament, 
they were allowed all the privileges of a British colony. 
The principal towns are Valladolid, the capital; Truxillo; 
Gracias a Dios; and St. Jago. 

HONE, s. a fine sort of whetstone, of different colours, 
used for setting an edge on penknives and razors. 

To HONE, v. n. [hongian, Sax.] to pine or long for any 
thing. Seldom used. 

HO'NEST, a. [honcstus, Lat. honest c, Fr.] performing 
every act of justice, or fulfilling every obligation and rela- 
tion in which we stand as members of society. 

HO'NESTLY, ad, consistent with justice; consistent with 
our duty. 

HO'NESTY, s. [honestas, Lat.] goodness, which makes 
a person prefer his promise or duty to his passion or in- 
terest. 


IIO'NEWORT, s. an umbelliferous plant, with few florets 
in the rundlets. 

IIO'NEY, s, [livnhj. Sax. homy, Belg.] a thick, viscous 
fluid substance, of a whitish or yellowish colour, sweet to 
the taste, soluble in water, of a fragrant smell, secreted by 
certain glands near the bottom of the petals of flowers, 
sucked up by the bee in its proboscis or trunk, swallowed, 
and discharged again from the stomach through its mouth 
into some of the cells of its comb; destined for the food of 
the young, but, in hard seasons, fed on by the bee itself. 
Figuratively, sweetness, or seducing allurements, applied 
to words ; used as a term of tenderness and fondness. 

To IIO'NEY, v. n. to make use of endearing, sweet, or 
fond expressions. 

HONEY-BAG, <?. the stomach which bees always fill to 
satisfy, and to spare ; vomiting up the greater part of thv, 
honey, to be kept, against winter. 

llO'NEYCOMB, s. [honiy-camb, Sax.] the cells of wax in 
which a bee stores its honey. 

JIO'NEYCOMBED, a. flawed with little cavities. 

IIO'NEY- DEW, s. sweet dew, found early in the morning 
on the leaves of divers plants. 

HONEY-FLOWER, s. a plant with a perennial root, and 
of the appearance of a shrub. It produces large spikes of 
chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which is con- 
tained a large quantity of black sweet liquor, from whence 
it is supposed to derive its name. 

HO'NEY-MOON, $. the first month after marriage, so 
called from the fondness and tenderness which appears then 
between a married couple. 

HONEYSUCKLE, 5. [hunig-sucle, Sax.] in Botany, a 
plant so called fr<*in the sweetness of its odour ; it is likewise 
named the woodbine. 

IIO'NEY LESS, a. without honey, or robbed of their 
honey, applied to bees. 

HONIED, a. covered with honey. Sw'eet, flattering, or 
enticing, applied to words. 

HO' NITON, a neat, well-built, and populous town of 
Devonshire, w ith a large manufactory of broad lace, (for- 
merly of serges) and an estimated exportation to London of 
about five tons of butter weekly. It is pleasantly seated on 
the river Otter, over which it has a bridge, in the best and 
pleasantest part of the county, abounding with beautiful 
landscapes all the way to Exeter. Population 3509. It re- 
turns two members to parliament. 16 miles E. of Exeter, 
and 156 W. bv S. of London. Market on Saturday. 

HONORARY, a . \honorarim , Lat.] done in order to 
confer honour, or as a mark of esteem ; conferring honour, 
but not gain. 

HO'NOUR, (the u in this word and all its derivatives 
and compounds, is dropped in pronunciation; as hSnor , 
honorable, &e.) s . honor , Lat.] dignity or high rank. Repu- 
tation ; fame. Reverence. Chastity. Dignity of mien. 
Glory ; boast. A testimony or token of respect and esteem, 
used after do. The title of a person of rank. A subject of 
praise. Glory. A regard to the respect find esteem of the 
world. Nobleness or majesty, applied to persons. A place, 
office, or title, which attracts esteem. Ornament and respe<j£. 
u The honours of his head.” Drydcn. 

To HONOUR, v. a. [ honoro , Lat.] to estcer or respect; 
to entertain an inward esteem and reverence for any person 
superior to us in any relation, and to shew it by outward 
signs and actions. 

HONOURABLE, a. f honorable, Fr.] worthy of respect 
or reverence; great, suitable to a person’s dign -y; gene- 
rous ; conferring or attracting respect and reverence ; ’vith- 
out taint or rcoroarh: honest; couitable. 

6 II 
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HO'NOURABLENESS, 9. highness of post or dignity, 
which attracts reverence and respect ; generosity. 

HO'NOURARLY, ad . with tokens of honour; in such a 
manner as to add dignity to a person’s character ; generously. 

HO'NOURER, 5. one that entertains respect and esteem 
for another in his mind, and shews it in his actions. 

To HOOD, v. a. to dress in a hood ; to blind, as with a 
hood ; to cover. 

HOOD, s. [hod. Sax.] denotes condition, quality, state, 
or character, as in childhood . It. is sometimes taken collec- 
tively ; and then signifies several united together, as sister- 
hood , t. c. a company of sisters; brotherhood , a fraternity of 
several of the same profession incorporated. 

HOOD, s. [hod. Sax.] an upper covering worn by a wo- 
man over her cap; any filing drawn upon the head, and 
covering it; a kind of ornament woru by a graduate of any 
university to shew his degree. 

HOO'DMAN'S-BLIXi), s. a play in which the person 
hooded is to catch another, and tell his name, before the 
bandage is to be removed from his eyes, now called Wind- 
man 9 huff. 

To HOOT) WINK, v. a. to hinder a person from seeing 
by binding something over his eyes. 

HOOF, s . [hof, Sax. hoc/] flelg.] the hard, horny sub- 
stance which covers the feet of horses, and other animals 
that, feed on grass. 

HOOTBOUND, a. applied to a horse, when his hoof 
shrinks at the top and at the heel, and the skin by that 
means starts above and grows over the hoof. 

HOOTED, a. having a hoof. 

IIOOK, s. [hoce, Sax. hocck, Bclg.] any thing bent so ns 
to catch hold. “ A shepherd’s hook ; a ppt hook” A wire 
crooked and barbed at the point, used in fishing. A snare 
or trap. Any bending instrument to cut or lop with. “ A 
reaping hook” That part of a hinge which is fixed to the 
posts of a door; hence off' the hooks , implies a state of disorder 
or confusion. By hook or by crook , a phrase signifying one 
way or another; by any means, whether direct or indirect. 

To HOOK, v. a. in Fishing, to catch with a hook. Figu- 
ratively, to entrap or ensnare ; to draw or fasten as with a 
hook. 

IlOO'KAH, s. among the Arabs, and other nations of the 
East, is a pipe of a singular and complicated construction, 
through which tobacco is smoked. 

HOO'KED, a. bent; crooked. 

HOO'KEDNF.SS, s. the state of being bent like a hook. 

HOOKNO SED, a . having a crooked aquiline nose. 

HOOP, s. [ hoep , Belg.] any thing bent in a circular man- 
ner, in order to hind or keep tight that which it surrounds, 
particularly casks or barrels : several circles of whalebone 
worn by women to extend their petticoats ; any thing circular. 

To HOOP, v. a. to put hoops on a cask or other vessel. 
Figuratively, to clasp, encircle, or surround. 

To HOOP, r. n . [ houpper , Fr.] to shout, or make a noise 
by way of call or pursuit; to call to by a shout. 

HOOTER, s. a cooper; one that puts hoops on vessels. 

HOOTING-COUGII, s. a convulsive kind of cough, so 
called from the noise with which it is attended. 

To HOOT, v. n. [hint, Brit.] to make a noise in con- 
tempt; to cry like an owl. Actively, to drive with a noise 
and shouts. 

HOOT, s. [hme, Fr.] a clamour, shout, or noise made at 
a person in contempt ; the noise made by an owl. 

lo HOP, v. n. [ hoppan , Sax.] to jump or skip lightly; to 
move by leaps on one leg. Figuratively, to hop or walk 
lamely, by laying all our stress on one leg ; to move ; to play. 

HOP, s. a leap made with one leg; a light or small jump, 


generally applied to the motion of birds on the ground, or 
the manner in which they move from one oranen of a tree to 
another, without extending their legs. In Botany, a plant 
whose flower is used as a bitter in brewing, to keep beer 
from turning sour, from hop , Belg. 

To HOP, v. a. to impregnate with hops ; to make bitter 
with hops. 

HOPE, s. [ opa , Sax. hope , Belg.] that pleasure which 
arises in the mind on the thought of the enjoyment of some 
future good; an expectation of some future good. Synox. 
Hope, has for its object, success in itself, and denotes a trust 
borne up by some eneouragement. Expect regards particu- 
larly the happy moment of event, and intimates a certainty 
of its arriving. Thus, we hope to obtain things ; we expect 
their arriving. What we hope for seems to be more a favour 
or a kindness what w'e expect , more a duty or obligation. 
Thus, we hope for favourable answers to our demands ; we 
expect such as are agreeable to our propositions. 

To HOPE, v. n. to expect a future good. 

HOPEFUL, a. full of qualities which produce hope; 
promising; full of hope or expectation of success. The last 
sense, though strictly analogical, is seldom used. 

HOTEFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise hope, 
or encourage an expectation of some future good. 

HO'PEFULNESN, s . the quality which encourages or 
occasions a pleasing expectation of success, or of some 
future good. 

HOT E LESS, a. without any expectation of future good. 
Figuratively, desperately abandoned. 

HOTEH, s. one that has pleasing expectations of some 
future good. 

HOTINGLY, ad. with hope or confidence that nothing 
of evil will happen. 

HOTTER, s. one who leaps or jumps on one leg. 

HOTTER, s. [so called because it is always hopping, or 
in agitation] the box or open frame of wood in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 

110'RAL, or HO RARY, a. [from horn , I.at, dpa, Or.] 
relating, pointing to, or containing, an hour. The horary 
circle, un globes, is the brass circle at the north pole, on 
which the hours are marked as on a clock. In Astronomy, 
horary motion of a planet is the space it moves in one hour 
of time. 

HORDE, 5. [ hiorde , Sax.] a flock, company, or regi- 
ment; a clan, or company of people generally changing 
their situation. 

HO'REB, a mountain of Asia, in Arabia Petrrea, west- 
ward of Mount Sinai, or rather another eminence belonging 
to the same mountain. At the foot of it is a monastery, 
where a bishop of the Greek church resides. There arc 
two or three fine springs, and abundance of fruit-trees on 
its summit, but none on that of Sinai. 

HURT /ON, [opifwv, Gr.J the line which terminates or 
bounds the sight. The sensible horizon is the circular line 
which limits the view ; the real is that which divides the 
globe into two equal parts. On globes, this is generally the 
upper part of the frame 011 which the globe rests. 

HORIZONTAL, a. [ horizontal , Fr. near the horizon. 
Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

HORIZONTALLY, ad. in a direction parallel to the hori- 
zon ; on a level, or in a line equally distant in all its parts 
from the ground, supposing the ground to be level. 

HORN, s. [horn. Sax.] a hard, pointed, and callous sub- 
stance, which grows on the heads of some animals. Figura- 
tively, an instrument of wind music, formed of the horn of 
some animal. The extremities of the waxing or waning 
moon, so called because representing the horns of a cow ; or 
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/rom hyrn, Sax. a point. The feelers of a snail, or those 
long substances on the head of a snail, which it draws in or 
pushes out at pleasure, imagined to be its feelers, but by mo- 
dern naturalists found to be a kind of telescopes, having the 
eyes at their extremities; hence the phrase to draw in one's 
horns , for being terrified, or having one’s courage damped 
at the prospect of danger. A drinking cup made of horn. 
In Scripture, horn is used for power, pride, or empire. 

IIO'RNBEAM, s. a tree, with leaves like the elm or beech 
tree. 

IIO'RNBEAK, or HO'RNFISH, s. a sort of fish. 

HO'RN-BOOK, s. a leaf with the alphabet and Lord’s 
prayer printed on it, stuck on a piece of board, and covered 
over w r ith horn to keep it from soiling, used for teaching 
children their letters. 

HORNBY , a town in Lancashire, with a market on 
Monday. It is 245 miles from Loudon. 

1IO RNCASTLE, a town in Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is seated on the river Bane, and three 
parts of it are surrounded with water, it is a large, well- 
built town, and had formerly a castle, now demolished. It 
is 1114 miles N. of London. Population 3988. 

HO RNDON , a town of Essex, with a market on Satur- 
day. It is seated on a small river, which, at a little dis- 
tance, falls into the Thames, at a place called The Hope. 
It is 28 miles E. of London. 

HO'RNEL), a. having, or appearing as having, horns. 

IIO'RNER, s. one that manufactures and sells horns. 

HO' R NET, s. [hyrnettc, Er.J a large, strong, stinging fly, 
whose body is long, resembling a thread, and of a bluish 
colour; it makes its nest in hollow trees, which consists of 
wood, for which purpose, like wasps, they are furnished 
with strong toothed jaws. 

JIO'RNFOOT, «. hoofed. 

HO'RNOWL, a. an owl, so called from its having horns. 

IIO'RNPIPE, s. a jig, so called because formerly danced 
to a horn. 

HORNSEA, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
almost surrounded by a small arm of the ocean, which, by 
its continual encroachments on the land, has washed away 
nearly a whole street; and, it is said, that a village, once 
standing on the N. side of the town, was wholly swallowed 
up by it. It is 40 miles E. of York, and 186 (by Barton) 
N. of London. Market on Monday. 

HO'RNSTONE, s. a kind of blue stone. 

HO'RNWORK, s. in Fortification, an outwork, advanc- 
ing towards the field, consisting of two demi bastions, joined 
to a curtain. 

IIO'RNY, a, made of, or resembling horn; hard as horn, 
or callous. 

HORO'GRAPII Y, s. [ horographie , Fr. from tfpu and ypufio, 
Or.] an account of the hours. 

HO'ROLOGE, or HORO'LOGY, s. [horologium, Lat.] an 
instrument that tells the hour. 

HORO'METRY, s . [from &pa and pt-ptut, Gr.] the art of 
measuring the hours. 

HO'ROSCOPE, s. [£f)o<mj7roc, Gr.] in Astrology, the 
configuration of the planets at the hour of a persou’s birth. 

HO'RRENT, a, [horrens, Lat.] pointing outwards; bris- 
tled with points. “ Horrent arms.” Milt. 

HO'RRIBLE, a. [liorribilis, Lat.] occasioning horror ; 
hideous; odious. 

HO RRIBLENESS, s. that quality in a person or thing 
which affects with horror, or a strong apprehension of in- 
stant danger, &c. a deep impression of odiousness. 

HO'RRlULY,arf. in such manner as to raise fear and horror. 

HO'RRID, a. [horridus, Lat.| hideous; shocking. 


HO'RRIDNESS, s . that quality which renders a thing ex- 
tremely odious, shocking, or dreadful. 

HORRTF1C, a. [horrxficus, Lat.] causing horror. 

HORRl'SONOUS, a. sounding dreadfully. 

IIO'RROR, s. [horror , Lat.] a passion excited by an ob- 
ject which causes both a high degree of fear and detestation. 
Figuratively, a gloom, or dreariness, which affects with 
horror. 

HORSE, s. [formerly spelt hors; of hors, Sax.] a domes- 
tic beast, used in war, draught, and carriage. Horse , in 
War, the cavalry, or those soldiers in an army that fight on 
horseback. In Manufactories, any thing used as a support; 
hence a horse to dry linen on. A wooden machine, which 
soldiers ride by way of punishment. Among Mariners, a 
rope, fastened to the arms of each yard, to support the men 
when handing or reeving the sails. In Astronomy, a con- 
stellation. 

To HORSE, v . a . [horsan, Sax.j to mount upon a horse; 
to carry a person, or to place a person on one’s back; to set 
astride upon a thing. To cover a mare. 

HO'RSEBACK, s. the back of a horse; the state of being 
mounted on a horse. 

HO'RSEBEAN, s. a small been usually given to horses. 

IIO'RSEBLOCK, s. a block made use of to assist a per- 
son in mounting a horse. 

IIO'RSEBOAT, s. a large boat used at ferries to carry 
horses over the water. 

HO'RSEBOY, s. a groom, or boy employed in dressing 
horses; a stable-boy. 

HO USEBREAKER, s. one who tames horses, and fits 
them either for riding or drawing. 

IlO RSECHESNUT, or HO'RSECIIESTNUT, s. a tree 
with “digitated or fingered leaves; the flowers, which con- 
sist. of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
two lips; there are male and female upon the same spike; 
the female flowers are succeeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly husks. Their whole year’s shoot is commonly per- 
formed in three weeks’ time; after which it docs no more than 
increase in bulk, and become more firm ; and all the latter 
part of the summer is occupied in forming and strengthen- 
ing the buds for the next year’s shoots.” Miller. 

HO'RSECOURSER, s. one that runs, or keeps running- 
horses ; a dealer in horses. 

IIO'RSE-EMMET, s. an ant of a large*kincl. 

HO RSEFLESH, s . the flesh of horses. One skilled in 
horseflesh, is a low pluase for a person skilled in buying 
horses. 

IHYRSEFLY, s. a fly remarkable for stinging horses. 

HO'RSEFOOT, s. an herb; the same with coltsfoot. 

HO RSELAUGH, s. a loud, violent, and sometimes af- 
fected laugh. 

HO'RSELEECH, s. a great leech, which usually fastens 
to horses when watering; a farrier, or horse-doctor, from 
horse and lecce. Sax. which signifies both a leech and a per- 
son who cures disorders. 

IIO RSELITTER, s. a carriage hung upon poles between 
two horses, in which the person lies at full length. 

HO RSEMAN, s. a rider, or one counted on horseback; 
one skilled in riding; one that fights on horseback, applied 
to an army. 

HORSEMANSHIP, s. the art of riding, breaking, or 
managing a horse. 

HO'RSEM AUTEN , or HO'RSEM ASTER, s. a kind of 
large bee. 

110'RSEMATCH, s. a race, wherein two cr more horses 
contend for superiority in swiftness. 

HO'RSEM EAT, s. provender or food fit for horses. 
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HO'RSEMINT, s. a large coarse kind of mint. 

HO'RSEMUSCLE, s. a large muscle. 

HO'RSEPLAY, s. coarse, rough, or violent play. 

HO'RSEPOND, 8 . a pond for horses. 

HO'RSERACE, s. a contest between horses for a prize. 

HO'RSERADISH, s. a root of a strong, poignant taste, 
used in Cookery for a kind of sauce, and esteemed in Medi- 
cine very diuretic. It is reckoned a species ot scurvy-grass 
by botanical writers. 

HO'RSESHOE, s. a plate of iron nailed under the hoof 
of a horse. In Botany, an herb, with butterfly-shaped 
blossoms, found in chalky hills. 

HORSETAIL, s. a plant dussed by botanists among the 
ferns. 

HO'RSEWAY, s. a broad way or road by which horses 

may travel. 

HORSHAM , [probably named from Horsa, brother to 

liengist, the Saxon] a populous town of Sussex, one of the 

largest in the county, which has a fine church, and a well- 
endowed free-school. It supplies great store of line poultry 
for the London markets. It is situated about 3 miles from 


To HO'SPITATE, v. a. [hospitor, Lat.] to reside under 
the roof of another. 

HO'SPODAR, s. a title borne by the princes of Walachia 
and Moldavia, who received the investiture of their princi- 
palities from the Grand Seignior, who gives them a vest 
and standard; they are under his protection, and obliged 
to serve him, and he even sometimes deposes them ; but in 
other respects they are absolute sovereigns within their own 
dominions. 

HOST, s . f hoste, Fr.] a person who keeps an inn. 
An army, from host is, Lat. an enemy. Any great number 
or multitude. “An host of tongues.” Shak. The sacrifice 
of the mass, or the consecrated wafer, in the Romish Church, 
from hostie, Fr. h ostia, Lat. a sacrifice, or victim offered up 
in sacrifice. 

To HOST, v - n. to put up at an inn; to go to a public 
house for entertainment. To engage or encounter in battle. 
HO STAGE, s. [outage, Fr.J a person given up as a pledge 

for the security of tlu* performance of ccrtnin conditions. 

HO STEL, or HO STELRY, ho-tcl, or ho-tel-ry, 1 hostel, 
or hosteleriv, Fr.] an inn, or house where a person may meet 
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Saturday , and monthly for cattle; population 5105. Re* 
turns one member to parliament. 

HORTATION, s. [ hortatio , Lat.] the act of exhorting; a 
hortatory precept; advice or eueouragemeut to something. 

IIO'RTATIVE, a. [from hortor, J.at.] an argument by 
which a person endeavours to excite another to practise any 
thing. 

HO'RTATORY, a. [from hortor , Lat.] encouraging, ani- 
mating, or advising to perform a thing. 

IIORTICUTTURE, s. [hortus and cultura , Lat.] the art 
of cultivating gardens. 

IIO'RTULAN, a. [hortulunns, Lat.] belonging to a 
garden. 

HOSA'NNA, s. [Heb. save ns now, or save wo beseech 
thee; unravv a, Gr.] a form of blessing, or wishing a person 
well, used by the Jews. Thus, at our Saviour’s entrance 
into Jerusalem, when the people cried out, “ Hosanna to 
the Son of David?” Mat. xxi. 15. their meaning was. Lord, 
preserve thi 8 son of David, this king; heap favours and bless- 
ings upon him. 

HOSE'A, a canonical book of the Old Testament, so 
called from the prophet of that name, its author, who 
was the son of Beri, and the first of the lesser prophets : he 
lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophe- 
cies under the reign of Jeroboam If. and his successors, 
kings of Israel; and under the reigns of H/ziah, Jothum, 
Aliuz, and ilczckiuh, kings of Judah ; to denounce the 
divine vengeance against them, and to foretell the captivity 
in Assyria. 

ITOSE, s. [plur. hosen; hosa , Sax.] a stocking or covering 
for the legs. Formerly used for breeches. 

HO'NlElt, s. one who sells stockings. 

HO SPJTABLK, a. \haspitabilis, Lat.] giving entertainment 
to strangers; kind and aflahle to strangers. 

HO'SPITABLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew kind- 
ness and give entertainment to strangers. 

HO'SPITAGE, .v. the duty of a guest to Ids host. 

HOSPITAL, [from hospitalis , Lat.] a place built for the 
reception of the sick, or the support of the poor, 

HOSPITALITY, s . [hospitality Fr.J the virtue exercised 
in the entertainment of strangers. 

HO'SP IT ALLEll, s. [hospitallhr, Fr.] one residing in an 
hospital to receive either the poor or strangers; u poor per- 
son, Jiving in, or supported at, an hospital 


with eiitertliininent or lodging. Now Hotel. 

\\VYVJYVJSK, s. Wins less, Fr.] a woman who keeps a public 
bouse or mu. 

HOSTILE, a. [host ills, Lat.] like an enemy; adverse; 
opposite. 

HOSTI LITY, s. \ hostility Fr.) the practice of an open 
enemy; open war; violent aud vehement opposition. 

HOSTLER, s . one who has the care of horses at an inn. 

IIO'STLESS, a. inhospitable. 

IIO'STRY, s . the stable or place where horses are hept at 
an inn. 

HOT, a. [ hat , Sax. and Scot.] having the power to ex- 
cite a sensation of heat; made warm by fire. Figuratively 
lustful, or vehemently lewd. Strongly affected with any 
sensible quality, in allusion to hounds. Violent; furious; 
ardent; vehement, applied to action- Precipitate, or furi- 
ously thoughtless. Highly seasoned, or affecting the palate 
very strongly. 

HOTBED, *• in Gardening, a bed made warm for pro- 
ducing of plants which would not thrive without that con- 
trivance. 

HOTBRAINED, a. furious; vehement; passionate* 

HO'TCOCKLES, s. a play in which one covers his eyes, 
and guesses who strikes him. 

HOTCH-POTCH, s . See Hodge-Podge. 

HOT EX, s. a French term, anciently signifying a house or 
dwelling place. In this country it is used for a large inn, 
or elegant lodging house ready furnished. 

HOlliE'ADED, a. vehement or violent in passion; soon 
provoked. 

HO 1HOLSE, 5 . a bagnio, or place to sweat or cup in. 
A brothel or bawdy-house. A house in which are hot-beds 
to bring vegetables, <&c. to perfection all the year round. 

HO 1LY, ad. with heat; with violence or vehemence; with 
lewdness, lust, or lasciviousness. 

HO IMOI/IHED, a. headstrong; ungovernable. 

HO 1NKSS, s. that quality or state which excites a sen- 
sation of heat ; violence or vehemence. Figuratively, wan- 
tonness or lust. 

HO rsPUIl, s. a person of violent passions, easily pro- 
voked, obstinate and ungovernable. In Botany, a pea of 
speedy growth. 

HO TSPUIUILD, a. vehement; of violent passions; rash; 
ungovernable. 

HOTTENTOTS, Country of The , a large region in 
the southern extremity of Africa, which extends N. by W. 
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along the coast, from the Cape of Good Hope, beyond the 
mouth of the Orange lliver, and from that Cape, in an 
E. N. E. direction, to the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
which parts it from CaiFraria Proper. There are n<5 consi- 
derable kingdoms throughout this large extent of country, 
the whole being inhabited by different tribes, or nations, 
governed by honquers, or chiefs, who live, like the Arabs, in 
huts, or portable houses, and remove their kraals, or villages, 
whenever the pasture becomes too bare for the subsistence 
of their cattle, and upon the natural and violent death of an 
inhabitant. The Hottentots of the Cape consist of a few 
paltry and miserable hordes, who have not even the power 
of choosing their own chief, and live, as they can, in dif- 
ferent cantons of the colony ; but the savage Hottentots, 
called, by way of derision, the Jackal Hottentots , far removed 
from the government of the Europeans, still preserve their 
original manners. The Hottentots, in general, are as tall as 
most Europeans, but more slender, arid their hands and feet 
arc small. Their skin is of a yellowish brown line, some- 
what resembling that of an European who has the jaundice 
in a high degree ; but this colour is not at all observable in 
the whites of the eyes. There are not such thick lips among 
the Hottentots as among their neighbours the Negroes, the 
Cadres, and the Mozambique's. Their mouth is of the mid- 
dling size ; and they have, in general, the finest set of teeth 
imaginable. Their heads are covered with hair more woolly, 
if possible, than that of the Negroes. With respect to their 
shape, carriage, and every motion, tlieir whole appearance 
indicates health and content. There is a volatility in their 
manner which shews an abundant flow of spirits, or a high 
enjoyment of animal life; in their intercourse with Euro- 
peans they hardly stand still for a moment. In their mien, 
moreover, a degree of carelessness is observable, that dis- 
covers marks of alacrity and resolution; qualities which, 
upon occasion, they certainly can exhibit, as in their en- 
counters with lions and other wild beasts. Not only the 
men, but the women also, are clothed with sheep-skins; the 
wool being worn outwards in summer, and inwards during 
the winter. They wear one skin over their shoulders, the 
ends of it crossing each other before, and leaving their neck 
bare. Another skin is fastened round their middle, and 
reaches down to their knees. They besmear their bodies 
all over, very copiously, with fat, in which there is mixed 
up a little soot, and this is never wiped off. They likewise 
perfume themselves with powder of herbs, with which they 
powder both the head and body, rubbing it all over them, 
when they besmear themselves. The odour of this powder 
is rank and aromatic, and comes nearest to that of the poppy 
mixed with spices. Some of them adorn themselves with 
necklaces of shells. The women cover themselves much 
more scrupulously than the men. They seldom content 
themselves with one covering, but almost always have two, 
and very often three. These are made of a prepared and 
well greased skin, and are fastened about their bodies with 
a thong, almost like the aprons of European women. The 
outermost is always the largest, measuring from about, six 
inches to a foot over. This is likewise, generally, the finest 
and most showy, and is frequently adorned with glass beads, 
strung in different figures. Both the men and women gene- 
rally go bare-headed. Neither tlieir ears nor nose are 
adorned with any pendent ornaments, as they are among 
other savages. The nose, however, is sometimes, by way of 
greater state, marked with a black streak of soot., or with a 
large spot of red lead ; of which latter, on their high days 
and holidays, they likewise put a little on tlieir cheeks. Both 
sexes wear rings on their arms and legs ; most of these are 
made of thick leather straps, cut in a circular shape ; and 


these have given rise to the almost universally received notion, 
that the Hottentots wrap guts about their legs, in order to 
eat them occasionally. Rings of iron, copper, or brass, of 
the size of a goote quill, are considered as more genteel 
than those of leather; but the girls are not allowed to use 
any rings till they are marriageable. The Hottentots seldom 
wear any shoes ; what they do wear are made of undressed 
leather, with the hairy side outward ; they are rendered soft 
and pliable, by being beat and moistened, and are very light 
and cool. Tlieir habitations are some of them of a circular, 
and some of an oblong shape, resembling a round bee-hive, 
or a vault; the ground plot is from 18 to 24 feet in diame- 
ter. The highest of them are so low, that it is scarce ly p<ss- 
siblo for a middle-si/ed man to stand upright. But neither 
the lowness of the hut, nor that of the door, which is barely 
three fee t high, can be considered as any inconvenience to 
a Hottentot, who finds no difficulty in stooping, and crawling 
on all fours. The fire-place is in the middle, and they sit 
or lie round it in a circle. The low door is the only place 
that admits the light, and, at the same time, the only outlet 
that is left for the smoke. The Hottentot, inured to it from 
his infancy, sees it hover round him, without feeling the 
least inconvenience arising from it to his eyes ; while rolled 
up like a hedge-hog, and wrapped up snug in his skin, he 
lies at the bottom of his hut, quite at his case, in the midst 
of this cloud, except that he is now and then obliged t« 
peep out from beneath his sheep-skin, in order to stir tin 
fire, or perhaps to light his pipe, or else, sometimes to turn 
the steak he is broiling over the coals. The order of these 
huts, in a kraal, or clan, is most frequently in the form of a 
circle, with the doors inward; by which means a kind o! 
yard is formed, where the cattle arc kept at night. Tin 
milk, as soon as it is taken from the cow, is put to othei 
milk, which is curdled, and is kept in a leather sack, tie; 
hairy side of which, being considered as the cleanest, is 
turned inward ; so that the milk is never drank while it is 
sweet. Among other tribes of Hottentots arc the Boshies- 
mcn, or Boshmans, who inhabit the mountains in the interior 
part of the country N. E. of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
are averse to the pastoral life. Some of their maxims are, t< 
live on hunting and plunder, and never to keep any anima 1 
alive for the space of one night. On this account thej 
themselves are pursued, and sometimes exterminated, like 
wild beasts, or taken and made slaves of. Bushes and clefts 
in rocks serve them by turns for dwellings. Many of them 
are entirely naked ; but some of them cover tlieir body with 
the skin of any sort of animal, great, or small, from the 
shoulder downward as far as it will reach, wearing it till il 
falls off their backs in rags. Tj r.orant of agriculture, they 
are obliged to wander over lulls and dales, after certain wild 
roots, berries, and plants, which they eat raw. Their table, 
however, is composed of several other dishes, among which 
hre the larvm of insects, the caterpillars from which butter- 
flies are produced, the termites, or white ants, grasshoppers, 
snails, and spiders. With all these changes of diet, the 
Bushman is, nevertheless, frequently in want. When cap- 
tured as a slave, be exchanges his meagre fare for the luxury 
of buttermilk, frumenty, or hasty-pudding, and sometimes 
becomes fat in a few weeks. This good living, however, is 
soon embittered by the grumbling of his master and mistress; 
and lie must frequently bear, perhaps, a few curses or blows, 
for neglect and indolence. Disliking labour, and from bis 
c orpulency become less capable of bearing it, he now pines 
after his former uncontrolled and wandering life, which he 
generally endeavours to regain by escaping. Another 
tribe of Hottentots, near the mouth of Orange River, have 
huts superior to those of the gencralitv of Hottentots; 
C> ( 
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they aie loftier, and thatched with grass; and are fur- 
nished with stools made of the back-bones of the grampus. 
Their mode of living is in the highest degree wretched,* 
and they are apparently the most dirty o( all the Hottentot 
tribes. Their dress is composed of the skins of seals and 
jackals, the flesh of which they eat. When a grampus is 
rast ashore, they remove their huts to the place, and subsist 
upon it as long as any part of it remains ; and in this man- 
ner it sometimes affords them subsistence for half a year. 
They smear their skin with the oil, the odour of which is so 
powerful, that their approach may be perceived some time 
before they present themselves in view. They carry their 
Vtfiter in the shells of ostrich eggs, and the bladders of seals, 
which they shoot, with arrows, the same as the other Hot- 
tentots. Though one small hut contains the whole family, 
and all are obliged to repose together, they are chasle in 
their manners. Seven: in their jurisprudence, they punish 
murder, adultery, and robbery, with death.— By the exer- 
tions of Protestant missionaries from Europe, much has 
been done for the Hottentots and Boshmen ; and civilization 
and religion have made astonishing progress among them. 
— The country possessed by the Dutch is of considerable 
extent, comprehending the large tract between 'Fable Bay 
and False Bay, and that which is called Hottentot Holland, 
extending from False Bay to the Cabo dos Agulhas, or Cape 
of Needles, and the country farther E, beyond St. Christo- 
pher’s river, culled Terra de Natal. The coast of this country 
abounds in bays and capes ; it is naturally mountainous and 
barren, but the industrious Dutch have overcome all natural 
difficulties, and it. not only produces a sufficiency of all the 
necessaries of life for the inhabitants, but. also of refresh- 
ments for all the European ships that touch here. In the 
interior parts, however, the soil is astonishingly fertile and 
productive. The Dutch consider the year as divided into two 
seasons, which they term monsoons : the wet monsoon, or 
winter; and the dry one, or summer. The first begins with 
our spring; the latter when our summer ends. In the damp 
season, the (’ape is much subject to fogs; and from the mid- 
dle of the wet monsoon, it rains almost continually till sum- 
mer; the weather is cold, raw, and unpleasant; but. never 
more rigorous than autumn in Germany. Water never freezes 
to above the thickness of half a crown ; and, as soon as the 
sun appears, the ice is dissolved. The Cape is rarely visited 
by thunder aud lightning, excepting a little near the turn of 
the seasons. Among the quadrupeds of this country are 
antelopes, which go in herds of ‘20 or 30,000 each ; buffaloes; 
giraffes, or camelopardalises ; the gemsbock, or chamois, a 
species of antelope, which has remarkably long sharp horns ; 
wild dogs, much larger than the jackal, which travel in 
herds, and are very destructive to flocks of sheep; ele- 
phants ; elks ; hyenas ; the koedo, an animal of a mouse 
colour, rather larger than our deer, with three white stripes 
over the back, and the male having very large, twisted 
horns; lions; jackals; tigers; panthers; the quaclm, a 
species of the zebra, but more tractable; the double-horned 
rhinoceros; horses; domestic horned cattle; common sheep; 
and a peculiar species of sheep, which are covered with 
hair instead of wool. The hippopotamus, or river-horse, 
is frequently seen here. Among the birds are vultures ; 
ostriches, whose eggs arc excellent food ; and the loxia, a 
species of gregarious bird, which builds its curious nest in 
the mimosa tree, where it forms a kind of thatched house, 
with a regular street of nests on both sides, at about two 
inches’ distance from each other, and containing under its 
root several hundred, or a thousand birds. The termites, 
or white ants, which do no injury to the wood, as in the 
East ladies, but only to the grass, the destruction of which 


they occasion by raising a number of hills, which impede 
the progress of vegetation. The Hottentots eat them ; and 
this food is found to be far from disagreeable. The locusts 
also arfe esteemed excellent food by the Boshmans, by 
whom they are dried and kept for use. The black, or rock 
scorpion, is nearly as venomous here as any of the ser- 
pent tribe, of which there are numerous kinds. There are 
six species about the Cape ; namely, the horned snake, 
about 18 inches long, the most poisonous of them all; the 
kouseband, or garter snake, about the same length, danger- 
ous to travellers on account of resembling the soil so much 
in colour, that it is not readily perceived; the yellow snake, 
which differs in colour only from the hooded snake of India, 
and being from four to eight feet in length, their size, and 
bright yellow colour, renders it easy to avoid them ; the 
puff adder, about 40 inches in length, so called from blow- 
ing itself up to near a foot in circumference ; the spring 
adder,* very dangerous, but not common, from three to four 
feet long, and of a jet-black with white spots. The Hotten- 
tot population has greatly declined ; they amount to 14,008, 
principally agricultural servants. The children of Hottentot 
women, by Europeans, are hardy, intelligent, and thriving. 
The country of the Hottentots lies between the tropic of 
Capricorn, and 35 degrees S. lat. and is hounded on the 
W. S. and E. by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and on 
the N. by regions very little, if at all, explored. 

HO'VAL , or Oua/o y a kingdom of Africa, on the banks 
of the Senegal, extending about 90 miles from E. to W. and 
18 from N. to S. The soil is fertile in maize, rice, legumes, 
indigo, tobacco, and cotton ; the meadows feed great num- 
bers of large and small cattle, whose flesh is excellent; game 
is plentiful, and birds are in the greatest number and variety, 
and the forests abound with palm-trees. 

HOVE, the preter. of Heave. 

HOTEL, s. | the diminutive of hofv, a house, Sax.] a shed 
open at the sides, covered over head ; a mean low habita- 
tion, or cottage. 

To HO' V El., v. a . to shelter in, or repair to, a hovel. 
HO'VEN, part. pass, raised; swelled, tumefied. 

To llOTER, v. n. [hovio, Brit.) to hang in the air over 
a person ’s head, without flying off* one way or another ; to 
wander about one place. 

HOUGH, s. [i hog , Sax.] the lower part of the thigh of a 
beast. An adze or hoe. See Hoe. 

To HOUGH, v . a . to hamstring; to disable; or binder 
from running, by cutting the sinew or tendon of the ham. 
In Gardening, to cut or scrape up earth with a hoe. This 
is an unusual manner of spelling, and ought not to be imi- 
tated. 

HO'ULET, s. [hullette, Fr.] a young owl. 

HOULT, s. [holt, Sax.] a small wood. Obsolete. “ In 
honlts and shady greaves.” Fairfax. 

HOUND, s. [hund, Sax.] a dog used in hunting. 

To HOUND, v. a. to set on, or let loose to the chase. 
To hunt or pursue. 

HO'UNDFISH, s. a sort of fish. 

HO'UNDSTONGUE, s. in Botany, the cynoglossum, with 
broad spear-shaped leaves, and purplish or white flowers. 

HOUNSLOW, a town of Middlesex, situated on the 
great western road, on a branch of the Coin, 9 miles W. of 
London. It belongs to two parishes, the N. side of the 
street to Heston, and the S. to Istworlh. On its heath, 
which is noted for horse-races and robberies, are some 
powder-mills. Market on Thursday. 

HO UP, s. the peut, or lapwing. 

HOU QUANG, a province in the interior of China, hav- 
ing Honan on the N. and Kiangnan and Kiangsi to the E. 
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It contains 15 cities of the first rank, and 65 of the second 
and third, and is mostly a champaign country, watered 
every where by brooks, fakes, and rivers. Here is plenty 
of wild fowl and cattle; and the soil produces all sorts of 
grain and fruits. Gold is found in the sands of the rivers ; 
and they have iron, tin, tutenague, wax, and such an exten- 
sive variety of other commodities, that it is commonly 
called the magazine of the empire. 

HOUR, s. [i heure , Fr. hora , Lat.] the twenty-fourth part of 
a natural day, or a space of time consisting of sixty-minutes ; 
the time marked by a clock; any particular time; a proper 
season for the performance of any thing. 

HO'UR-CIKCLES, s. on the globe, are circles of longi- 
tude drawn at the distance of 15 degrees one from the 
other, serving to denote the difference of the time of places 
on the earth. 

IIO'URGLASS, s. an instrument to measure time with, by 
means of sand running through a small aperture out of one* glass 
into another; any space of time: the last sense is obsolete. 

HO'UItlS, s. in Mohammedan theology, females promised 
to the faithful in paradise; formed, for this purpose, with 
eternal beauty and undecaying charms. 

HO URLY, a . and ad. happening or repeated every hour; 
frequent. 

110'URPLATE, s. the plate on which the figures of the 
hours are painted or described, whether for a clock or dial. 

HOUSE, s . [hus, Sax. and Goth.] a building wherein a 
person or human creature dwells. Figuratively, any place 
of abode. The manner of living or eating. A table, joined 
to keep. u Ho kept a miserable house." Shah. The station 
of a planet, nstrologioally considered. Family-race, de- 
scendants, or kindred ; one’s family affairs. “ Set thine house 
in order.” 2 Kings xx. 1. A body of men meeting lor public 
concerns in any dwelling, applied to the lords or commons 
collectively considered; when used with upper , it implies the 
lords; and when joined with lower, the commons. House 
means a dwelling distinct by itself; tenement, part of a house, 
divided off, for the use of another family. 

To HOUSE, houze, v. a. to harbour; to give lodging in 
a house; to shelter or keep under a roof. Neuterly, to take 
shelter; to reside or live in a building. To have a station 
in the heavens, applied to Astrology. 

HO'USEBRF.AKER, s. one who forces an entrance into 
another person’s house to steal. 

IIO'USEBREAKING, s. the act of entering another per- 
son’s house by force, in order to steal; called, in Law, a Ar/r- 
tjlary. 

HO'USEDOG, s . a mastiff, or dog kept in a house to 
secure it from thieves. 

HO’USEHOLD, s. a family living together in one dwell- 
ing-place or house; the management, economy, or govern- 
ment, of a family. Used in composition to imply domestic, 
or making part of a family. 

HO'USEHOLDER, s. the master of a family. 

HO'USEHOLD-STUFF, s. furniture of a house, or uten- 
sils fit or necessary for a family. 

HO'USEKEEPER, s. one who is the master of a family, 
and rents a whole house, opposed to a lodger ; a woman- 
servant, who has the management of a family. 

HOUSEKEEPING, a. domestic; fit or necessary for a 
family. 

HOUSEKEEPING, s. hospitality; a liberal and plenti- 
ful table ; the charge jand expense attending the keeping 
a family. 

HO'USELEEK, s. a plant so called from growing on the 
walls, or outside roofs of houses. 

HO' USELESS, a. without any abode or house to live in. 
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HO'USEMAID, $. a female servant, employed in keeping 
a house clean. 

HO'USEIiOOM, s. shelter, place, or entertainment in a 
house. • 

HO'USESNAIL, s. a sort of snail. 

IIO'USEWARMING, s. a feast or merry-making upon 
going into a new house. 

HO'USEWIFE, [this is frequently written huswife or 
hussy] s. the mistress of a family; one skilled in the regu- 
lating of a family, and practising frugality; a kind of purse 
consisting of several pockets above one another, and a bdok 
made of cloth, to carry thread, silk, and needles in. 

HO'USEWIFELY, ad. after the manner of a person who 
knows how to manage a family with order and frugality. 

HO'USEWIFELY, a. skilled in the management of a 
family. 

HO'USEWIFERY, s. the business or management of the 
mistress of a family; prudent and frugal management of the 
affairs of a family. 

HOUSING, houzing, s. the quantity of houses in any 
place; cloth oiiginully used to keep off' dirt, now added to 
saddles as ornamental, from huw>caux, houses, or houses, Fr. 

HOW, ad. [hn, Sax. hoc, Belg.] to what degree; in what 
degree; in what manner; for what, reason; or from what 
cause ; by what, means. Used with much, it implies pro- 
portion, relation, and correspondence. 

IIOWBE, and HOW' BEIT, ad. [from how, he, and it] 
nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet; however. 

JIG WHEN, a large town in the E. Riding of Yorkshire, 
hoted for being the birth-place, or residence, of the histo- 
rian Roger do Hoveden, or Howden. It gives name to a 
small district, called Howdenshire, and is seated on the N. 
side of the Ouse, not far from its confluence with the Der- 
went and other large rivers, 23 miles W. of Hull, 16 S. E. 
of York, and 175 N. by W. of London. Market on Satur- 
day. Fairs on the second Tuesday in .January, the Tues- 
day before March 25, the second Tuesday in July, and 
October 2. Population 4551. 

IIOWD'YE, [of h<m\ do , and ye] in what state is your 
health? Used as a substantive for a mere compliment of 
civility, or an inquiry into the state of a person’s health. 

HOWE'VER, ad. in whatsoever manner and degree; at 
least; at all events; let what will happen; nevertheless; not- 
withstanding; yet; for all that. 

HO WITZ, or liO'WITZKR, s. a kind of mortar mounted 
upon a field carriage, railed a gun. In howitzers, the trun- 
nions are in the middle, and in mortars at the end. 

To HOWL, (the. ow is pron. as in how) v. n. [hvglcn, 
Belg.] to cry, or make a noise, applied to a wolf or dog. 
Figuratively, to utter a mournful sound or cry from deep 
distress; to pronounce in a tone like a beast. Poetically 
used for any noise that is loud and horrid. 

HOWL, s. the cry or noise, of a wolf or dog; the cry of 
a human being oppressed w'ith distress, and filled with 
horror. 

HOWSOE VER, ad. See Howkyf.r. 

To 1IOX, r. n . [from hog. Sax.] to hamstring; to hough. 
Figuratively, to take notice of a perse l, so as to make hint 
blush or be ashamed. A low phrase, perhaps from koxlice , 
Sax. reproachful. 

HOY, s. [i hou , old Fr.] a small vessel, whose sails are 
neither square nor cross, like other ships, but mizen, so that 
she can sail nearer the wind than another vessel can. 

IIOY, one of the Orkney Islands, situated between the 
Island of Pomona and the N. coast of Caithness-shirc. It is 
about 11 miles long, and more than 3 broad. On this island, 
besides the ffreat conic hill of Hoyhead, which is a sea-mark. 
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there is a stupendous rock, called the Beary, where a bird, 
here named the layer, supposed to be a species of the pen- 
guin, is found. It is about the size of a small duck, remark- 
ably fat, anti esteemed a great delicacy? These birds bur- 
row in the rabbit holes. The person employed in taking the 
young is usually let down by a rope from the top of the pre- 
cipice. In this island too, in a gloomy valley, is an entire 
stone, 36 feet long, and 18 broad, called the Dwarfie Stone. 
It is hollow within, having the form of a bed and pillow cut 
in the stone: it is supposed to have been once the habitation 
of h hermit, hat.. .08. 06. N. Ion. 3. 20. W. 

HO'YDENTNG, s. romping freedoms. 

To HOYSE, v. a . among Mariners, to hale up any thing. 
See Hoist. 

HU'BBUB, s. a mixed or confused noise made by seve- 
ral people talking at the same time ; a tumult ; rior, or 
uproar. 

HU'CKABACK, s. a kind of coarse linen with, raised 
figures. 

HU'CKLEBACKED, a. crooked in the shoulders; hunch 
or hump backed. 

HU'CKLEBONE, s. [from huchen , Belg.] the hip borne. 

HU CKSTER, or HU'CKSTERER, [from hock. Tout, a 
pedlar] a person who sells goods or wares in small quantities, 
a pedlar. Figuratively, a trickisli mean person. 

To HU'CKSTER, v. tt. to sell wares in small quantities. 

HU DDERSFIELD , a town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is a mart for cloths, kerseymeres, &e. and is 
situated on the Calder, 25 miles N. E. of Manchester, 42 
S. W. of York, and 180 N. N.W. of London. Its market 
is on Tuesday, when the cloth is exposed for sale in a large 
hall, and merchants and wool-staplers attend from a con- 
siderable distance. Its inhabitants now amount to 1.9,041, 
and, reckoning its dependencies, to 31,941. It elects one 
representative. 

To HU DDLE, r. a. to dress up close, in order to dis- 
guise; to dress in a hurry, or put one’s clothes on carelessly 
and in haste. Figuratively, to cover up in haste ; to perform 
in a hurry ; to join together in a confused and improper 
manner. Neuterly, to come in a croud or hurry. 

IllJ'DDLE, s. a confused crowd or mixture ; a crowd 
assembled together in a hurry; a tumult. 

HUDSON'S BAY , a large bay of North America, lying 
between 51 and 67 degrees of N. latitude, and discovered, 
in 1610, by Captain Henry Hudson. This intrepid mariner, 
in searching for a N. W. passage to the South Sea, disco- 
vered three straits, through which he hoped to find out a 
new way to Asia by America. He had made two voyage's 
before on the same adventure; the first in 1607, ami the se- 
cond in 1608. In this third and last, in 1610, he entered the 
straits that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known 
by his name; and coasted a great part of it. His ardour for 
the discovery not being abated by the difficulties he strug- 
gled with in this empire of winter, and world of frost and 
snow, Ik* staid here till the ensuing spring, and prepared, in 
the beginning of 1611, to pursue his discoveries; hut his 
crew, who suffered equal hardships, without the same spirit 
to support them, mutinied, seized upon him, and seven of 
those who were most faithful to him, and committed them to 
the icy seas in an open boat. Hudson and his companions 
were never more heard of; but the ship, and the rest of the 
men, returned home. Other attempts towards a discovery 
were also made in 1612 and 1667. In 1746, a captain Ellis 
wintered as fur north as 57 degrees and a half; and a Cap- 
tain Christopher attempted farther discoveries in 1761. The 
country lying round Hudson’s Bay on the W. and S. W. is 
called New North and New South Wales. The extensive 


peninsula to the E. of it is called Labradore, or New Britain. 
The entrance of the Bay from the ocean, after leaving Cape 
Farewell and Davis’ Straits, is between Resolution Isles on 
the N. and Button’s Isles on the S. forming the eastern ex- 
tremity of the straits, distinguished by the name of its first 
discoverer. The vast countries that surround Hudson’s Bay 
abound with animals, whose skins and furs are far superior 
in quality to those found in less northerly regions. In 1670, 
a charter was granted to a company, which does not consist 
of above ten persons, for the exclusive trade to this bay, and 
for planting the country; and they have acted under it ever 
since with great benefit to themselves, but little comparative 
advantage to the kingdom at large. Of late years, however, 
the fur trade, from the inland parts, lias been carried on to a 
much greater extent than it. was before. This has been 
chiefly occasioned by the interference of the Canada traders, 
who had effectually supplanted the company on the sea- 
shore, supplying the natives with every convenience for war 
and domestic uses. This induced the company, in 177.3, to 
begin their inland voyages, and now the Canadians from 
Canada, and the Europeans from Hudson's Bay, frequently 
meet together. The servants of the company, however, im- 
ported principally from the Orkney Isles, having ingratiated 
themselves into the confidence ot the natives, from their 
prudent proper behaviour, and incorruptible honesty, have 
evidently the advantage of trade on their side. They con- 
sequently export a greater quantity of furs, (in proportion 
to the goods imported,) and these in better perservation and 
more valuable. They employ 4 ships and about 130 sea- 
men, and have several forts ; namely, Prince of Wales’ 
Fort, Churchill River; York Fort, Nelson River; New 
Severn; and Albany; which are all seated on the W. S. W. 
side of the Bay. 

HUDSON'S RIVER , one of the finest rivers in North 
America, rising in a mountainous country, in the N. E. part 
of the state of New York, about half way between the 
Lakes Ontario and Champlain. It waters Albany and Hud- 
son, and proceeds in a southerly direction, almost its whole 
course, to the Atlantic Ocean, which it enters at York Bay, 
10 miles S. of New York, after a course of 250 miles. The 
tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 160 miles 
from New York. It is navigable for sloops of 70 or 80 tons 
to Albany, and for ships to Hudson. 

HUE, &. [hiewe, Sax.] colour. A clamour, or legal pur- 
suit after a robber, attended with noise: from huh', Fr. Hue 
and Cry , in Law, is the pursuit of a person who has commit- 
ted felony on the highway. 

HU’EN, a fertile island of the Baltic, in the Sound, sub- 
ject to Sweden since the treaty of Boschild, in 1658. It 
has only one village, containing about fifty houses. This 
island was granted, by Frederick IT. king of Denmark, to 
Tycho Brahe, the celebrated astronomer, with a castle 
called Uranienburg, erected for the purpose of making 
observations, in which he resided upwards of 20 years. 
It is about 6 miles in circumference, and lies 14 miles N. 
by E. of Copenhagen. 

HU' Eli, s. one whose business it is to call out to others. 

HUFF, s. [ heofun , Sax. lifted up; .Johnson derives it 
from hoven , or hove , to swell] a swell of sudden anger or 
insolence ; a severe and insolent reprimand ; one who is 
swelled and grown insolent with a vain opinion of his own 
value. 

To HUFF, v . a . to swell or puff. To hector or treat 
with insolence ; to chide or reprimand with insolence or 
severity. In Gaming, to take a trick from a person who 
did not play to a lead. 

IIU'FFER, s. a boaster, or bully. 
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HU'FFISH, a. with arrogance, insolence, or bragging. 

HU'FFISHLY, ad. with arrogant petulance. 

HUT FISHNESS, s. noisy bluster; insolent pride* 

To HUG, v . a. [ hegian , Sax.] to press close in an embrace. 
Figuratively, to fondle, to treat with tenderness; to hold fast 
with great affection. 

HUG, s. an embrace wherein a person is held tight 
within the arms. 

HUGE, a. [ fioogh , Belg.] large, applied to size, gene- 
rally including excess; vast or immense. Synon. Huge 
implies greatness in bulk; vast , greatness in extent; enor- 
mous, greatness in size, even to deformity and dreadful ness ; 
immense , unlimited extent, even beyond expression. Thus 
we say, a huge giant ; a vast tract of land ; an enormous 
crime; the immense expanse. 

HU'GELY, ad. in .an extensive manner; immensely, or 
enormously, applied to size. Greatly; very much; prodi- 
giously, applied to degree. 

llU'GENESS, s. enormity, applied to bulk. Greatness 
or extensiveness, applied to quality or degree. 

HU GGER-MUGGER, (the'// in both these words before 
e has the hard sound) s. secrecy; by-place. 

HU'GONOTS, s. a name given by way of contempt to the 
Protestants of France. The name had its rise in the year 
15()0, on this occasion : At Tours, the place where they 
were thus first denominated, the people had a notion, that 
an apparition or hobgoblin, called king ITugon, strolled about 
the streets in the night-time; from whence, as those of the 
reformed leligion met in the night to pray, &c. they (railed 
them Hugonots; that is, the disciples of king Ilugoii. 

IIU'GY, a. vast; great; large. 

HUKE, [huqnc, Fr.] a cloak. 

HULK, s. [hulc. Sax. hule he, Belg*] the body of a ship. 
Figuratively, any thing bulky and weighty. 

To HULK, v . a. to pull out the entrails of animals. “To 
hulk a hare.*' A in sir. 

HULL, s. [from helan , Sax.] the husk or outward covering 
of corn or any other thing. The hotly of a ship. Though hulk 
and hull he now used promiscuously, hulk seems, according 
to Johnson, to have been formerly applied not only to the 
body or hull, but likewise to* a whole ship of burden. 

To HULL, r. n. to float; to drive to and fro upon the 
water without sails or rudder. “He looked, and saw the 
ark hull on the flood.” Par. Lost. 

HULL , or Kingston- upon - / / /«//, a large, elosely built, 
well-paved, and populous town, in the E. Riding of York- 
shire, seated on a river called the Hull, which rises not 
far from Driffield, and here enters the river Humber. 
Its commerce has been constantly increasing so much 
of late years, that it is now probably become the fourth 
port in the kingdom. Its situation is extremely advan- 
tageous; for, besides its communication with the York- 
shire rivers and canals, it has access also, by the Hum- 
ber, to the Trent, and all its branches and communica- 
tions. Hence it has the import and export trade of many 
of the northern and midland counties. By the late inland 
navigation, it has also a communication with the rivers 
Mersey, Dee, Ribhle, Severn, Thames, Avon, &c. which 
navigation, including its windings, extends above 500 
miles in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, 
Lancaster, Westmoreland, Chester, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &c. The foreign trade is 
chiefly to the Baltic; but it has also a regular traffic with 
the souther i parts of Europe, and with America. More 
ships are sent hence to Greenland, than from any other 
port, that of London excepted. The harbour is improved by 
a dock, formerly thought to be the largest in the kingdom, 


(finished in 1778) with which the river communicates, and in 
which 80 ships may ride safely and conveniently. Among 
the public buildings are, the Trinity house, for the relief of 
seamen and their widows ; an exchange; and a town-hall. 
The grand stone bridge over the river, to Hohkrness, was 
rebuilt in 1787, and consists of 14 arches. It is 3i> miles 
S. F. of York, and 170 N. of London. Markets on Tuesday 
and Saturday. Population 32,958, and, including Sulcoats, 
4G,4‘2(). It sends two members to parliament. 

IIU'LLY, a. husky, or abounding in husks. 

HU'LVER, s. holly. 

To HUM, v. a. [i homelan , Belg.] to make a noise, ap- 
plied to bees. To make an inarticulate noise, by forcing 
the breath through ihe lips when shut. To pause in speak- 
ing, and fill up the interval by making a sound wnh the 
breath forced through the lips when shut; to sing so low as 
scarcely to be heard. “To hum a 111110 .” Pope. To ap- 
plaud. To hum a person , is to render him ridiculous, by 
exercising some frolic upon him. 

HUM, s. the hoarse buzzing noise made by bees. Figu- 
ratively, the confused noise made by a crowd of people en- 
gaged in discourse; any low, rough noise; a pause filled up 
by a forcible emission of breath through the lips when shut. 

HUM, interj. a low, inarticulate sound, like that of a 
swarm of bees, made use of to imply doubt and deliberation. 

HU'MAN, a. [, human us , Lat.] having the qualities of a 
reasonable creature or man; belonging to, or like a man. 

IiUMA'NE, a. [humaine, Fr. | kind; civil; good-natured; 
benevolent ; ready to do good offices, and embracing all 
opportunities to relieve and compassionate our fellow crea- 
tures. 

IIUMA'NELY, ad. in a kind, civil, compassionate, or 
benevolent manner. 

HU'MAN 1ST, s. [humanist e, Fr.] a person who teaches 
the rudiments or grammar of languages. 

HUMA'NITY, s. [h amanitas, Lat.] the nature of man. 
Mankind, or the collective body of reasonable creatures. 
The exercise of all the social and heiiewdent virtues. Hu- 
manities , in the plural, signifies Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry, known by the name of literal humaniorvs ; for teach- 
ing of which there are professors in the university of Scot- 
land, called Humanists. Syxon. Humanity denotes a 
fellow-feeling for the distresses of a stranger; tenderness 
is a susceptibility of impression mure applicable to persons 
with whom we are nearly connected. 

To H U'MANIZE, V. a. [humaniser, Fr.] to soften, or 
render susceptive of the impressions of tenderness or 
benevolence. 

IIU'MANKIND, s. the race of reasonable creatures, called 
men. 

HUMANLY, ad. after the manner, or according to the 
power, of men. 

HU'MBKR , a river formed by the Trent, Ouse, Derwent, 
and other streams. It divides Yorkshire from Lincolnshire, 
and falls into the German Ocean near Ilolderness. 

HU'MBIRD, s. one of the. smallest birds we know of, so 
called from its humming sounds. 

IIU'MBLE, a. [humble, Fr.] having a modest or low 
opinion of one’s own abilities; behaving with modesty, sub- 
mission, and deference to others. Low, applied to situa- 
tion or rank. 

To HU'MBLK, v. a. to destroy and diminish a person’s 
pride; to make less arrogant; to make submissive; to mor- 
tify; to subdue; to diminish the height of a thing. 

HU'MBLEBEE, s. a wild bee, so called from its buzzing. 
In Botany, an herb. 

HIJMBLEDON , a village in Northumberland, near 
6 K 
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Wooller. Here is an intrenchment called Green Castle; 
and on Humbledon Hugh, a circular intrenchment, with a 
large barrow. The sides of the hill are cut into terraces, 
20 feet wide, formed with great exactness one above an- 
other. In the plain below is a stone pillar, denoting the 
ground where 10,000 Scots, under earl Douglas, in the 
reign of Henry IV. were defeated, on Iiolyrood Day, by 
Henry lord Percy, and George earl of March. 

HUMBLEMOUTHED; a . mild or meek in speech. 

HU'MBLENESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a 
pci son has a low opinion of his abilities, and is submissive 
to others. 

1IUMBLEPLANT, s. a species of the sensitive plant. 

HUMBLER, s. one who subdues either his own pride, or 
that of others. 

HUMBLES, s. the entrails of a deer. 

HUMBLY, ad. with a proper deference and submission 
to others; without pride. Low, applied to situation or dis- 
tance from the earth. 

HU'MDIUJM, a. [from hum and drone] dull; stupid; not 
answering or taking notice when spoken to, on account of 
stupidity. 

To llUME'CT, or HUMECTATE, r. a. [hum re to. Lat.] 
to wet or moisten. Not in use. “The Nile and Niger — ■ 
humectate the earth.’* Brown . 

HUMECTATION, s. [humectation, Fr.] the act of wetting 
or moistening. 

HUMERAL, a. [from humerus , Lat.] belonging to the 
shoulder. 

HUMERUS, 5 . [Lat.] in Anatomy, is the shoulder, or 
upper part of the arm, between the scapula and elbow. 

HU MIC II RATION, s. [from humi and cubo , Lat.] the act 
of lying on the ground. Not in use. 

HUMID, a. [humidus, Lat.] moist; or having tlie power to 
wet; wet. 

HUIVirDITY, s. [humidUc, Fr.] moisture, or that quality 
which a fluid has of entering the pores, or wetting other 
bodies. 

HUMILIATION, s. [humiliation, Fr.] an act whereby a 
person voluntarily descends from a higher degree of dignity 
to a lower; mortification ; or a sense and expression of our 
defects and uuworthiness; abatement of pride. 

HUMILITY, s. \JmniUitv % Fr.] a disposition of mind 
wherein a person has a low opinion of himself and his 
advantages, is submissive to authority, and attentive to 
instruction. 

HUMMER, s . an upplnudcr. Used at present as a cant 
word for a person who tells a plausible story lo another in 
order to gain his credit, and induce him to believe a falsity; 
one who tells a lie. 

II W MMOC/f, an island in the Eastern Indian Ocean, 
about (j miles in length. Here is a rajah, supported in his 
authority by tin* Dutch East India Company. The natives 
resemble the Malays, both in appearance and disposition, 
but speak the same language as tin? inhabitants of Mindanao. 
This island is exceedingly fertile, and produces most of the 
tropical fruits. But the principal articles of trade with the 
Dutch are l>ees-\vax and honey. It lies about 15 miles S. of 
the S. point of Mindanao. Lat. 5. 27. N. Ion. 125. 12. E. 

HUMMOCK, s. ja sea-term] a little bill. 

HU'MMlfMS, *. a bagnio; a sweating-house. 

HUMOR, or HUMOUR, s . [humor, Lat.] moisture; any 
fluid body, lu Anatomy, the fluids in an animal body, or 
any corrupt, matter collected in a wound or abscess. Tem- 
per, disposition, or the ruling passion, applied to the mind. 
Fashion, or the present disposition of the mind. Petulance; 
peevishness. Caprice; whim. Any odd medley of ideas 


which extort a smile, or raise a laugh; pleasantry; jocu- 
larity. A trick, habit, or practice. 44 1 like not thfe humour 
oflyina.” Shak. 

HUMORAL, a. proceeding from humours redundant in 
the body. 

HUMORIST, s. [humoriste, Fr.] one who is greatly 
pleased or displeased with little things, and conducts his 
actions, not by reason and the nature of things, but by ca- 
price, fancy, or some predominant passion. 

HUMOROUS, a. full of odd or comical ideas and senti- 
ments ; capricious ; without any rule but the present whim ; 
pleasant or jocular. 

HUMOROUSLY, ad. in a jocose or pleasant manner, 
so as to extort a smile or raise a laugh ; with caprice or 
whim. 

HUMOROUSNESS, s . fickleness of temper; a disposi- 
tion pleased or offended with trifles. 

HUMORSOMK, a. easily pleased or displeased with 
trifles; peevish; odd; of a changeable disposition, or not 
pleased long with any things 

II UMORSOMELY, ad. in a peevish manner; in such a 
manner as to be pleased or displeased with trifles, or not to 
be pleased with any thing long. 

To HUMOUR, v. a. to please or soothe by complying 
with a person’s ruling passion, or peculiar foible Figura- 
tively, to suit any design in such a manner to ,in obstacle, 
as to make it rather an ornament than an impediment. To 
comply with. 

IIU'MP, s. [corrupted, perhaps, from Innr,p] the swelling 
on a crooked back. 

HUMPBACK, s. a crooked back, or a back which lias a 
kind of bump or knob swelling above the other parts of its 
surface. 

To HUNCH, v. a. [ husch , Teut.] in its primary sense, to 
give a blow with the fist. At present it signifies to push, as 
with the elbow. 

HUNCHBACKED, a. having a hump or crooked 
back. 

HU'N(MIEI), a. in Botany, swe lled out, as the under part 
of the blossom of the foxglove, the blossom of the honey- 
suckle, the cup of the turnip, Ac. 

HU'NDUED, a. [hundred. Sax.] a number consisting of 
ten times ten. Substantively, it implies the division of a 
county, perhaps so called from containing a hundred secu- 
rities for the king’s peace, from hundred , Sax. a body of 
one hundred men. Likewise a measure or certain quantity 
of tilings ; a hundred of salt , at Amsterdam, is 14 tons. 
A hundred of deal boards , consist of six-score, i. e. 120, 
which is likewise called the tony hundred. 

HUNDREDTH, a. [hundreon/eoyo/ha, Sax.] the ordinal of 
a hundred, or that which has ninety-nine placed before it. 

HUNG, prefer, and part. pass, of Hang. 

// U'NGA R Y, a kingdom of Europe, lying along the river 
Danube, about 600 miles in length, and about 250 in breadth. 
It is bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by Germany, 
and on the E. and S. by Turkey in Europe. It. comprehends 
three large provinces, namely, Proper Hungary, which is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by the circle ot 
Austria, on the S. by the river Drave, which separates it from 
Sclavonia, and by the Danube, which parts it front Turkey 
in Europe; and on the E. by Wallachia and Transylvania. 
The other parts are Transylvania and Sclavonia. The prin- 
cipal rivers are, the Danube, the Save, the Drave. the 
Tresse, the Maros, the Raab, the Waag, the Gran, and the 
Zarwiese. They are so full of fish, that they give them to the 
bogs; but the waters arc all unwholesome, except that of 
the Danube. The air is very unhealthy, occasioned by 
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the lakes and bogs, insomuch that there is a sort of plague 
visits them every three or four years, on which account it is 
called the grave of the Germans. It abounds in all the neces- 
saries of life, and the wine, especially that called Tokay, 
is excellent. There are mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron; and they have such plenty of game, that hunting is 
allowed to all. The inhabitants are well-shaped, brave, 
haughty, and revengeful. Their horsemen are called Hus- 
sars, and their foot Ileydukcs. Almost all the towns of 
Hungary have two names, the one German and the other 
Hungarian, and the language is a dialect of the Sclavonian. 
The government is hereditary in the house of Austria, and 
the established religion is popery, though there are a great 
uuinber of Protestants, who have here been severely perse- 
cuted, but who now have toleration. No country in the 
world is better supplied with mineral waters and baths ; and 
those of Hilda, when the Turks had it in possession, were 
reckoned the finest in Europe. Buda is the capital town of 
Lower Hungary, and Prcsburg of the Upper. 

IHJ'NGARY-WATER, s. a distilled water prepared from 
the tops or flowers of rosemary; so denominated from a 
<pieen of Hungary, for whose use it was first made. 

HU'XGEK, s. [Sax.J the pain felt on fasting long; a 
desire of food. Figuratively, any violent desire. 

To IIU'NGER, v, n. to feel pain on long fasting; to be 
desirous of eating. Figuratively, to desire any thing with 
great eagerness. 

HUNGER BIT, or I lU'NGERBITTE N, a. pained or worn 
out for want of food. 

////' NUERFORD, a town of Berkshire, with a market 
on Wednesday; seated on the river Nennet, in alow and 
watery soil, and noted for its trouts and craw-fish. It is 64 
miles W. of London. Population 2283. 

HU'XGKRLY, a. hungry; with keen appetite; wanting 
fond nr nourishment. 

HU'XGERLY, or HU NGRILY, ad. with a keen appe- 
tite, or like a person that wants food. 

IIU'NG RED, a. pinched by want of food. “We see 
men an fumy ml love to smell hot bread.” Bacon. 

FHJ'NGRILY, ad. with keen appetite. 

IllJ'XGRY, a. feeling pain for want of food; wanting 
food ; lean for want of food. Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, 
or prolific. 

IIU'SUR Y-HILL , a lofty, steep, and rocky mountain, 
in Cork, Munster. It is at least 700 yards above the level 
of Bantry Bay, and near its summit is a large lake, which 
produce s one of the finest cataracts in the kingdom. 

II U X KS, s. [fun/Unr, sordid, lsl.J a person who is covetous 
of money, and spends very little; a miser. 

HU' N MAN BY, or Hunnanhy, a town in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Tuesday, it is 206 miles 
N. of London. Population 1079. 

HIJNS, s. a fierce and savage nation, who formerly 
inhabited that part of Sarmatia bordering on the Pains 
Mumlis and the Tanais, the ancient boundary between 
Europe and Asia. Hungary obtained its name from this 
people, who conquered it, and spread themselves over 
Transylvania, Walluchia, Servia, Carniola, Carinthia, and 
the greatest part of Austria, together with Bosnia, Sclavonia, 
and Hungary. 

To HUNT, v. a. [ huntian , Sax. of hand, Sax. a hound] 
to chase wild animals; to pursue with dogs. Figuratively, 
to pursue or follow close ; to follow after ; to direct or ma- 
nage hounds in a chase. 

HUNT, s. a pack of hounds. A chase after wild animals. 
Pursuit. 

HU'XTER, s. [hunt a, lsl.J one who chases animals for 


pleasure or exercise ; a dog that scents, or is used in pur- 
suing, beasts of prey ; a swift and strong horse, that is fit 
to follow the chase 

HU'NTING, s. the exercise or diversion of pursuing 
fourfooted beasts of game. With us this is chiefly per- 
formed with dogs ; and the chases are, the hart, buck, roe, 
hare, fox, badger, and otter. 

HUNTINGDON, called by the Saxons Hunter s Down, 
the county town of Huntingdonshire, has two churches, 
several good inns, a handsome market-place, and a good 
grammar-school. It was once very large, having 15 
churches, which in Camden's time were reduced to 4, and 
now to 2 ; population 3267 ; returns two members. It is 
seated oil the river Ouse, over which it has a handsome 
stone bridge, leading to (lodmanchester, on the great N. 
road, 16 miles W. by N. of Cambridge, and 58 N. by W. of 
London. Markets on Monday and Saturday. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the W. and N. by Northamptonshire, on the N. E. and 
E. by Cambridgeshire, and on the S. by a part of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Bedfordshire. It extends 22 miles from X. 
to 8. and about 18 from E. to W. The principal rivers 
are the Ouse and Neii. It is divided into 4 hundreds, which 
contained, in 1811, 5 market towns, 78 parishes, 279 vil- 
lages ; population 53,149 ; elects two county members. The 
borders of the Ouse, which flow across the S. E. part, con- 
sist of fertile and very beautiful meadows. The middle and 
western parts are finely varied on their surface, fertile in 
corn, and sprinkled with woods. The whole upland part 
was a forest, peculiarly adapted for hunting; whence the 
name of the county took its rise. The N. E. part consists 
of fens, which join those of Ely; hut they are drained, so 
as to afford rich pasturage for cattle, and even large crops 
of corn. The air is good, except in the fenny parts, which 
are aguish. Its chief commodities are corn, malt, and 
cheese ; and they fatten abundance of cattle. 

HU'NTING-HORN, s . a bugle; a horn used to cheer the 
hounds. 

IIU'NTRESS, s. a woman that follows the chase, or 
pursues animals for sport. 

IIU'NTSMAX, s . one who diverts himself in chasing 
animals; a person who has the direction of a ( hast*. 

HLTNTS.M A XS1HP, s. the qualifications of a liinb r. 

IIU'NTSD/ II, a small town in Somersets! ii \ s, aled on 
the river Parrel, near the sea, 5 miles X. of lirdgewntt r. 
It is 146 miles distant fiom Loudon. Pooulation 1503. 

HU'RDLE, s. [ hyrdd, Sax.J in Husbandry, frames of 
split timber, or hazel rods interwoven, or plaited together, 
to serve for gates, sheep-folds, or to stop a gap in a hedge. 
In Fortification, twigs of willows or osiers interwoven toge- 
ther, sustained by strong stakes, sometimes covered with 
earth, and used for strengthening batteries, for making a 
passage over muddy ditches, for covering traverses and 
lodgments from the stones, shot, &c. of the enemy. 

HURDS, s. Sec Houns. 

To HURL, r. a. [from huorlt, lsl.J to throw, cast, or drive 
any thing with violence. To utter with vehemence, from 
hurlcr , Fr. to make a hideous or howling noise. To play at 
casting or hurling a ball. 

HURL, s. tumult; riot; commotion. 

llU'RLBONE, s. a hone near the middle of the buttock 
of a horse, very easily put out of its socket by a hurt or 
sprain. 

HU'RLER, s. one who plays at hurling a ball. This 
name is given to seventeen large stories set ii. a kind of a 
square near St. Clare in Cornwall, from an old tradition, 
that they are the bodies of men petrified for profaning the 
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sabbath, by playing at hurling balls ; but whoever has seen 
Stonehenge, or read Wormius’s dissertation on the Danish 
antiquities, would smile at the simplicity of the relatera. and 
easily see that these stones arc some funeral monument. 

I1U11 LING, s. a sort of game played with a bat and 
ball. 

IIU'RLY, or HURLY-BURLY, s. [from hurlubrelu, incon- 
siderately, Fr.] a tumult, uproar, or bustle. 

HURRICANE, or HURRIGA'NO, s. [luiracan, Span.] a 
furious storm, arising from an opposition ol several winds. 

HURRIKR, s . one that hurries; a disturber. 

To HURRY, v. a. [ hrrgian, Sax.] to drive fast; to make 
a person quicken his pace; to do a thing in haste. 

I1URRY, s. a tumult; a confusion attended with haste; 
a hasty or violent emotion of the mind. 

HURRY-SKURRY, ad. wildly, precipitately. 

IIURST, s. [ hyrst , Sax.] a grove or thicket of trees. 

HURST CASTLE, a castle in Hants, not far from Ly- 
mington, built bv Henry VIII. It is seated on the extreme 
point of a neck of land, which shoots a mile and a half into 
the sea, towards the Isle of Wight, from which it is the* short- 
est distance, being only 2 miles. In this castle .Charles I. 
was confined previously to his being brought to trial. 

To HURT, v. a. preter. I hurt, compound preter. I hare 
hurt, part. pass. Awl; [hyrt, Sax.] to affect with pain; to 
wound; to impair or damage. “Virtue may be assail'd, 
but never hurt.'* Milton. 

HURT, s. damage, mischief, or harm. A wound or 
bruise, applied to the body. 

HU RTKR, 8 . one that does harm. 

HURTFUL, a. mischievous; pernicious; affecting a per- 
son with loss, damage, or pain. 

HU'RTFULLY, ad. in a mischievous or pernicious man- 
ner. 

HU'RTFULXESS, s. mischievousness; pernieiousness. 

To HURTLE, v. n. \hvurter , Fr.] fo strike or clash; to 
meet with a shock ; an encounter. Obsolete. 

HURTLEBERRY, s. [hiort bar , Dan.] the billberry. 

HU'RTLKSS, a. without injury, or doing harm ; inno- 
cent ; harmless. 

H intTLKSSLY, ad. without harm. “Your neighbours 
have found you so h artlessly strong.” Sidney, 

HURTLESSNESS, s. freedom from any pernicious 
quality. 

HUSBAND, s. [from h us. Sax. a house, and honda, 
Run. a master] a man married to a woman. Figuratively, 
an economist, or one who understands and practises fru- 
gality. A farmer, or tiller of ground. 

To HUSBAND, v. a. to marry, or supply with an hus- 
band ; to manage with frugality; to till or cultivate ground. 

11 USB ANDRESS, a. without a husband. 

HITSBANDLY, ad. in a frugal or thrifty manner. 

HUSBANDMAN, s . one who works in tillage. 

HUSBANDRY, s. tillage, or the act of cultivating land; 
parsimony; or a careful management of money, or time; 
the care of a family. 

HUSH, inter [formed from the sound] be silent. 

HUSH, a. silent, quiet, or still, generally used in a com- 
parative sense. “ As hush as death.” Shak. 

To HUSH, v. a. to still ; to silence; to quiet; to appease; 
used with ?//>. 

HIJ'SII MONEY, s. money given to stifle evidence, or 
hinder information. 

HUSK, s. [hnldsch, Belg.] the outmost covering of fruit or 
corn. In Botany, the etnpalcmonts and blossoms of grapes 
are called the husks ; they are thin, dry, and semi-transparent 
like chaff. The husk consists of one or more leaves called 


valves, and when contiguous to the other parts of the flower, 
inclosing the chives and pointals, answers the purpose of a 
blossom ; but when placed on the outer side, and inclosing 
the inner valves, as well as the chives and pointals, it is 
called the eiupalement. 

To HI Slv, v. a. to strip off' the outward covering from 
corn or fruit. 

HUSKED, a. bearing or covered with a husk or hull. 

HUSKY, a. abounding in, or consisting of, husks. 

HUSSARS, a sort of troopers that were first common 
in Hungary, but are now introduced into several par** of 
Europe, and there have been some lately in the English 
army. They may be more properly called light horse, and 
they usually do a great deal of service. 

HUSSY, s. [a corruption or huswife , used in an ill sense] 
a bad manager; a bad or wanton woman. 

HUSTINGS, s. [hasting. Sax.] a court of Common Pleas 
held before the lord mayor and aldermen, at Guildhall, 
London. It is the principal and highest court, belonging 
to the city of London, and existed so early as the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. 

To HUSTLE, v. a. to shake together in confusion. 

HUSWIFE, hu/-zif, s. [hnswif, Sax.] a woman that is 
either a bad manager, or a pm son of infamous character. 
An economist, or a woman that conducts the affairs of a 
family with frugality. “ The bounteous huswife Nature.” 
Shak. Johnson observes, that it. is common to use house wise 
in a good sense, but huswife or hussy in a bad one. 

To HUSWIFE, huz-zif, v. a. to manage with economy 
and frugality. 

IIU'NWIFERY, huz-zif-ry, s. management of household 
affairs; management of such branches of fanning as fall 
within the province of women. 

HUT, s. [hut/e. Sax.] a low, mean, and poor cottage. 

HUTCH, s. [hwween. Sax.] acorn chest; a kind of house 
with a wired door, otherwise resembling a chest., used to 
keep rabbits in. 

To HUZZ, c. n. [from the sound] to buzz; to murmur. 

HUZZA', inter/: a shout, or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA', r. n . to make a shout, of joy. Actively, t<> 
receive with shouts of joy or acclamations. 

HY'ACINTH, [ hyacinthus , Lat.. vaKtrOoe, Gr.] in Botany, 
a flower. Among Jewellers, a gem of the size of a nutmeg, 
of various degrees of deepness and paleness, but always ot 
a deadish red, with a mixture of yellow. 

IlYACTNTHINE, a. [u«mV0ivoc, Or.] made of hyacinths ; 
yellow, or of the colour of hyacinths. 

HY'ADS, or IIY'ADES, s. [imrVc, from mo, to rain , Or.] 
a constellation of seven stars in the Bull’s head, the prin- 
cipal of which, called Aldeharan by the Arabs, is in the 
Bull’s left eye. They are famous, according to the ancient 
poets, for bringing rain. 

HY'ALINK, a. [uciXiroc, Gr.] glassy; crystalline; made 
of, or resembling glass. Used substantively by Milton. 

HYBERNATION, s. period of winter. 

HY BRIDOUS, a. [from liyhrida , Lat.] begotten between 
animals of different species. 

HYDA'TIDES, s. [vdan&c, Gr.] in Medicine, little trans- 
parent bladders of water, in any part of the body ; most 
common in dropsical eases, from the distention or rupture 
of the lymphe-ducts. 

HY DRA, s. [1/at.] a kind of water snake, feigned to have 
many heads, which grew again when cut off. In Astronomy, 
a southern constellation consisting of 26 star?. 

HYDRA BA D, a very large city of Hindoostan, capital 
of the province of Golconda, or Hydrabad, and at this time 
of the Dcccan. It is supposed to contain upward of 100,000 
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inhabitants, and is seated on a river that falls into the 
Kistna, 270 miles N. N. W. of Madras. Lat. 17. 12. N. 
Ion. 78. .01. E. 

HY'DRAGOGUES, hy-dra-gogs, s. [from v£u>p and dyu>, 
Gr.] sueh medicines as occasiou the discharge of watery 
humours. 

HYDRAULIC, or IIYDRAU LICAL, a. relating to the 
conveyance of water by pipes. 

11 Y DRAU'LICS, s. [from Ocwp and auXoc, Gr.] in its prima- 
ry sense, the science of the motion of water or fluids through 
pipes; but at present extended not only to the conducting 
and raising of water, the constructing of engines for that 
purpose, hut likewise the laws of the motion of Huid bodies. 

H Y'DROCF.LK, s. [vrwfi and ki/Xjj, Gr.] a watery rupture, 
situated in the scrotum or groin. 

IIY1) ROCK PI IALUS, s. [from vtiop and K^aXy, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a watery head, or dropsy in the head. 

I1Y DRO’GKA PH KR, s. [from ucup and Gr.] one 

that makes maps or charts of the sea. 

H YDRO'GRA PI 1 Y, 5 . [from {letup and yp/optu, Gr.] the art 
of describing or drawing maps or charts of the sea. 

11 Y'DKO.M ANCY, s. [vrtup and payrria, Gr.] the act or 
art of foretelling future events by means of water. 

HY'DHOM EL, s. [erwp and pi\t, Gr.] mead, or a drink 
made of honey diluted with water, and fermented by a long 
and gentle beat. 

HYDRO'M ETER, s. [f»ewp and pirpov, Gr.] an instrument 
to measure the gravity, density, velocity, and other proper- 
ties of water. 

H Y DRO'METRY, s. [ vcwp and ptTpor, Gr.] the act or art 
of measuring the gravity and other properties of water. 

HYDROPHOBIA, s. [wrpo Gr.] in Medicine, an 
aversion or dread of water; a dangerous symptom attending 
persons bit by a mad dog. 

HYDRO PIC, or HYDROTICAL, a. [ hydropieus , Lat] 
dropsical, or affected with the dropsy. See Dropsy. 

HYDUOSTA'TICAL, a. [from vetup and •rurtv/}, Gr.] re- 
lating to, or taught by, hydrostatics. 

HYDROSTATICALLY, ad. according to hydrostatics. 

HYDROSTATICS, s. [iJewp and * 7 Gr.J that part, of 
mechanics which considers the weight or gravity of fluids, or 
of solid bodies immorged or placed in them. 

HYDROT1C, s. [from tiotup, Gr.] a medicine, which purges 
water, or phlegm, and causes sweating. 

llY'DRUS, s. a water-snake. 

llY'EMAL, a. [from In/erns, Lat,.] belonging to winter. It 
is chiefly used of the winter solstice. 

IlYRMATION, s. shelter from winter’s cold. 

HY'EN, or IIYE'NA, 5 . \ hyene, Fr. hytena , Lat.] a wild 
beast, of a darkish-gray colour, spatted with black, resem- 
bling a wolf, reckoned unhirneable, and reported to imitate a 
human voice in order to seduce its prey. 

HYGRO'METER, s. [from wypoc and /1 crprw, Gr.] a ma- 
chine or instrument used to measure the degrees of moisture 
of the air. 

HY'GROSCOPE, s. [from vypoc and (tkotthu, Gr.] an in- 
strument to shew the different degrees of moisture or dryness 
of the air. 

HYGROSTATICS, s. the science of comparing degrees of 
moisture. 

HYLA'RCHICAL,a. [vXn and up^ckoc, Gr.] presiding over 
matter. 

HY'MEN, s. [vpr)v, Gr.] the god of marriage. Figura- 
tively, marriage. In Anatomy, the virginal membrane. 

HYMENK'AL, or HYMKNE'AN, a. [hperatoc, Gr.] re- 
lating or belonging to marriage. Substantively, a marriage 
song. 


HYMN, (the n is mute) s. [vpvoc, from vpvttu, to celebrate, 
Gr.] a religious song or ode. 

To HYMN, v. a. [vpviut, Gr.] to praise in songs. Neu- 
tcrly, to sing religious songs in worship. 

HY'MNIC, a. [from vproc, Or.] relating to hymns. 
“ Breaks the hymnic notes.” Donne. 

llY'MNING, part. a. celebrating in hymns. 

To HYP, (contracted from hypochondriac) v. a. to dispirit 
or make melancholy. 

HYPA'LLAGE, s. [v7raXXay//, Or.] a figure in Rhetoric, 
wherein words change cases with each other. 

HY'PF.R, (a word curtailed from hyprreritiv) s. a person 
more critical than he need to he. “Critics I read on other 
men, — and hypers upon them.” Prior. 

HYPERBOLA, s. [from vnrp and /?«XXu>, Gr.] in Geome- 
try, a section of a cone made by a plane, so that the uxL of 
the section inclines to the opposite leg of the cone, whb h in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipsis intersects it. 
The axis of the* hyperbolical section will meet also with the. 
opposite side of the cone, when produced above the vertex. 

llYPE'RBOLFi, hi-per-ho lr, x. [u;r*ppoX;/, Gr.] a figure, 
in Rhetoric, whereby any thing is. increased or diminished 
beyond the exact truth; as in the following sentence : “ He 
was so gaunt, the case of a flagelct. was a mansion for 
him.” Shah. 

HYPERBO LIC, or HYPERBO LICAL, a. [ hyperbolize . 
Fr. vTfp/ioXiMjr, Or. ] in Geometry, belonging to, or having the 
properties of, an hyperbola. In Rhetoric, extenuating or 
exaggerating beyond the truth. 

II \ PKKBO'LICALLY, ad. in the form, or after the man- 
mcr, of an hyperbola. In Rhetoric, in sueh a maimer as to 
extenuate or exaggerate, beyond the truth. 

II YPKRBO'LIFORM, a. having the form, or nearly the 
form, of the hyperbola. 

HYPERBOREAN, a. [hyperborcen, Fr. hyperhoreus, Lat.j 
northern. 

II YPERCRITIO, s. [hypercritifjve, Fr.] a person who 
criticises or censures with too great nicety and rigour. Sc* 1 
Hyper. 

HYPERCRITICAL, a. critical be\ond measure. 

II Y PE RM KTEK, s. [iWp and pirpov, Gr.J any thing be- 
yond or greater than the standard requires; any thing be- 
yond a rule, or the usual measure. 

11 Y PERSARCO'SIS, s. [vTrfpfftfpjaiMrtC)* Gr.] in Surgery, 
the growth of fungous flesh. 

HYPHEN, s. [h(fdv t Gr.] in Grammar and Printing, a 
short line drawn between syllable's or compound words, 
and shewing that they are to he joined; as in God-head , 
ever-living, 6zc. 

HYPNOTIC, s. [from i.TTViurtKor, Gr.] any medicine that 
procures or induces sleep. 

HYPOCHONDRES, hy-po-kon-ders, s. f biro-^avcpiov, Fr.] 
the two regions lying on each side the eartilago ensitormis, 
and those of the ribs and tip of the breast, one. of which con- 
tains the liver, and the other the spleen. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC’, or HYPOCHONDRIACAL, a. 
[Otto*"! G r.] melancholy; disordered in mind; pro- 
ducing melancholy. The hypochondriac passion, is a disease 
which affects the hypochondres, and occasions melancholy, 
or disordered imagination, and is variously named according 
to its situation: when seated in the hypochondres, arising 
from some disorder of the parts contained therein, it is pro- 
perly called the hypochondriac passion , contraetedly the hyp, 
the spleen, &e. and when the flatulent rumblings in the intes- 
tines arc considered, it is then the vapours. 

IIYTOC1ST, s. [hypociste, Fr. turomic, Gr.] ir. Medi- 
cine, an inspissated juice, of a fine shining black colour when 
6 L 
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broken, considerably hard and heavy, expressed from a fruit 
of a plant of the same name, and brought from the Levant. 
It is a strong astringent., and is used in the thcriuca. 

11 YPO'CRISY, 6*. [hypucrisie, Fr. vxoKpitnc, Or.] the act 
of counterfeiting religion and virtue, in order to pass for 
religious and good, without being either. 

HY'POCRITE, s. [hypocrite, Fr. bxoKpm)c, Or.] one who 
: i fleets the external appearance of religion or morality, purely 
lo gain the good opinion of others, without being really either 
devout or moral. 

HYPOCRITICAL, a. [turox/xm-oc, Or.] dissembling; in- 
sincere; affected. 

HYPOCRITICALLY, ad. in a dissembling, insincere 
manner; falsely. 

IlYPOGA'NTRIC, a. [from vm) and yciTi/p, Or.] seated 
in the lower part of the belly. 

HYPOGE'U.M, s, [from urn) and y »/, Or.] a name which 
the ancient architects gave to all the paits of a building that 
were under ground, as cellars und vaults. 

HYPOMO'CHLION, s. [from taro and poyXiov, Or.] in 
Mechanics, the fulcrum or [>rop of a lever, or the point 
which sustains its pressure, in raising or lowering bodies. 
It is also used for a roller set under a lever, or under.stones, 
timber, &*c. to assist in removing them. 

HY'POPOON, s. in Medicine, a collection of purulent 
matter under the corner of the eye. 

HYPOSTASIS, s. [vTro^rt me, Or.] a distinct substance. 
In Divinity, personality, used in speaking of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. 

HYPOSTAT10AL, a. [hypostatique, Fr.] in Chemistry, 
constituting as distinct principles. In Divinity, personal. 
The hyposlatical union , is the union of the human nature 
with tiie divine. 

H Y PO'TIl ENTS E, s. [hypotenuse, Fr. inrnrfirio, Or.] the 
longest side of a right-angled triangle, or that which sub- 
tends, or is under or opposite to, the right angle. 

HYPOTHESIS, a-, [vxolhtnr' dr.] a system formed on 
some principle not used, and laid down from the imagina- 
tion, to account for some phenomena; a supposition. 

HYPOTHETIC, or HYPOTHETICAL, «. [hypothe- 
tiquc , Fr. In rothriKot;, Or.] including a supposition; condi- 
tional, opposite to posit ire, 

HYPOTHETICALLY, ad. upon supposition ; condi- 
tionally. 

llYRCANJA, in ancient Geography, a country of the 
farther Asia, lying south-east of the Mare Hvreanum; with 
Media on the E. ; Parthiaon the S.; and Murgimie on the W.; 
famous for its tigers, vines, figs, and olives. It is now called 
Chilan, or Kilan. 

IIY'SSOP, s. [ hyssopus , Lat. hyssopr , Fr.] In Bojpny. a 
genus of the gymnospennia order and didynamia class of 
plants: the branches were used by the Jews to sprinkle with 
in purifications, to which the scriptures allude in several places. 

HYSTERIC, or HYSTERICAL, a. [u^<ko c , Or.| trou- 
bled with fits; affected with disorders in the womb; pro- 
ceeding from disorders in the womb. 

llYKTE'RICS, s. [from vreptk ;oc, Or.] fits of women, sup- 
posed to proceed from disorders in the womb; medicines 
given to cure the hysterics. 

I & J. 

I Is the ninth letter, and third vowel, of the alphabet. Its 
- sound varies; in some words it is long, as in Jine, shine, 
thine , which are usually marked with e. final, but not always, 
as iu hiyh, mind , siyn, &c. in some short, as in t/nn, win, sin, 
hid, hid , &c. In others, it is pronounced like y, as in collier , 
onion , &c. When prefixed to e, it makes a diphthong of the 


same sound w ith the soft i, or ee; thus, Judd, yield, are spoken 
as fccld, yet Id; it has the same sound in machine, rnayazine, 
&e. Subjoined to a or e , it makes them long, as fail, jiciylt, 
&e. No English w T ords end in i, e being either added to it, 
or else the i turned into a ?/. /consonant has invariably the 
same sound with that of y in yiunt, f) cuius, &e. as jade, jump, 
jerk , &c. /, as a numeral, stands for only one, and so many 

units as it is repeated times, as 1, 11, III, is one, two, three; 
and when put before a higher numeral, subtracts itself, as 
IV, four; IX, nine, &c. but when set after it, so many are 
added; thus, VI, is 5 and 1, or six; VII, A and ‘2, or seven; 
VIII, 5 and 3, or eight. The ancient Homans likewise used 
u for .OUO; oic for 1000; ioj for 5000; ccidj for 10,000; 
i.)oo fur 50,000; and ccci.uj for 100,000. Farther than 
this they did not go in their notation, but repeated the last 
number; as, ccciooj,cccijjj, for 200,000, and so on. 

I, pronoun personal, [Sax.j used by a person when speak- 
ing of, or describing an action to, himself. Sometimes it is 
used instead of ay, yea, or yes; from ia, Sax. “ /, Sir, she 
took them and read them iu my presence.” Shaft. 

To JA BBER, v. ?i. [yahheren, Belg.] to talk idly, or with- 
out. thinking; to prate or chatter; to talk inarticulately, so as 
not to he understood. 

JA'BBERER, s. one who talks too fast, or so inarticulately 
as not to ho understood. 

JA'CENT, a. [ jaeens, Lat.] lying at length. 

JA'CINTH, S' the same with the hyacinth. A gem of a 
deep reddish yellow, approaching to a fiame colour, or the 
deepest amber. 

JACK, s. [the diminutive of John] a general term of con- 
tempt for a saucy or paltry person. “ These bragging Jacks." 
Shah. The instrument wiih which bools are pulled olf, or 
spits are turned. A young pike, applied to lish. A cup of 
waxed leather. A coat of mail, from jacquc, Fr. A small 
bowl thrown out for a mark to bowlers. The colours or en- 
sign of a ship. In Music, a piece of box fitted with a quill, 
which being moved by fingering the pieces of ivory, moves 
against the wire, and sounds a spinnet, or harpsichord, &r. 
Joined to the names of animals, when both sexes are signi- 
fied bv one word, it implies the male, as a Jack-ass. 

JACKA'L, S' [chacal, Fr.] a small animal, said to start 
prey for the lion. 

j ACK-A-LA'NTHORN, s. [for Jack with a lantliorn , 
because it resembles a person going with a luulhom and 
candle] a fiery meteor, which resembles the light of a candle 
at a distance; the reflection of the sun-beams thrown by 
menus of a looking-glass upon a wall. 

JACK-A-LENT, s. a simple, sheepish follow. 

JACKANAPES, s. a monkey or ape. Figuratively, a 
coxcomb, or pert impertinent fellow. 

JACKBOOTS, S' large, thick boots, used by the horse of 
an arm y to defend the legs. 

JACK bv the hedge, s. in Botany, a species of erysi- 
mum, called also garlic, wormseed, or sauce-alone. 

JACKDAW, s. a blackish bird, taught to imitate the 
human voice. 

JACKET, s. [jacque.t, Fr.] a short coat, or kind of waist- 
coat, commonly worn by seamen. 

JACK-KETCK, s. a name given by the vulgar to the 
public hangman or executioner. 

JACK-PUDDING, S' a person who plays tricks and other 
pleasantries, in order to divert a mob. 

JACKSON, PORT, a large bay on the coast of New 
South Wales, about 12 miles N. of Cape Banks, thought to 
be the finest harbour in the world. The capes at its entrance, 
which is less than 2 miles across, are high perpendicular 
dills, and within it gradually expands into a noble basin, 
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with soundings sufficient for the largest vessels, and space to 
accommodate, in perfect security, a greater number than ever 
were assembled at one station. Ships may lie in 5.] fathoms, 
within 50 yards of the shore, and the channel, (the surface of 
which is as smooth as a fish-pond) has mostly 15 fathoms, 
gradually shoaling farther up. It runs, chiefly iu a western 
direction, about 13 miles into the country, and contains at 
least a hundred small coves, formed by narrow necks of 
land, the projections of which afford complete shelter from 
all winds. Sydney Cove lies on the S. side of the harbour, 
between 5 and 0 miles from the entrance. There is an abun- 
dance of fish in the harbour, most of which are unknown 
in England, besides oysters, cockles, and other shell fish. 

JACOB’S LADDER, s. the same with the Greek valerian. 

JA'COB’K STAFF, s. a pilgrim's staff, so called from the 
pilgrimage made to St. .James at Compostella. In Astro- 
nomy, a cross staff, used for taking heights, so called in 
allusion to the ladder in Jacob’s dream* 

J A' CO BIN E monks, the same as the Dominicans. Also 
the name given to the party in France who were most 
zealous in giving the revolution a turn towards republican- 
ism, and the government of terror and cruelty; so called 
from their assembling in a house formerly inhabited by the 
Jacobin friars. The name of a pigeon with a higli tuft. 

JACOBINISM, s. the principles of a Jacobin: gene- 
rally applied to the French revolutionists. 

JACOBITE, 5 . a name given to those who adhered to 
the interest of king James 11. and his family. 

JACOTilJS, s. an ancient gold coin worth 25 shillings. 

JACTITATION, n. \juctitio , Lat.] tossing motion; rest- 
lessness; heaving: a term, in the Canon law, for a false 
pretension to marriage. 

JACIJ RATION, s. [jaciilnfio, Lat.] the act of throning 
a dart or other missive weapon. 

JADE, s. [etymology doubtful] a horse of no spirit or 
value; a tired horse. Figuratively, a woman of bad cha- 
racter; generally used as a term of contempt, noting some- 
times age, generally vice ; hut when applied to a young 
woman, it expresses rather irony than reproach. In Na- 
tural History, a species of jasper, of extreme hardness, of 
a colour composed of a pale bluish gray, or ash colour, 
and a pale green intermixed. It is used by tire Turks for 
handles of sabres. 

To JADE, v. a. to tire or make weary; to overhear, or 
harass like a horse that is overridden. To ride or tyran- 
nize over. 

J A' DISII, a. used with trick , mischievous, applied to 
the qualities of a vicious horse. Unchaste, applied to 
women. 

JAFFA , an ancient decayed town of Asia, on the coast 
of Palestine, formerly called Joppa. The inhabitants are 
Turks or Arabs, with a mixture of Greeks, Maronites, and 
Armenians. The bouses are small, and surrounded witn the 
ruins of the ancient walls and towers. The ancient bar- 
hour is destroyed, but there is a good road. Here pil- 
grims, &c. pay for permission to visit the Holy Land. The 
whole coast from hence to Damietta, in Egypt, is entirely 
desert and wild, without, a single port. It is 50 miles 
N. W. of Jerusalem. Lat. .31. 45. N. Ion. .35. 55. E. 

To JAGG, v. a. [gagaw, slits or holes, Brit.] to hack or 
cut into slits and notches, like the teeth of a saw. 

JAGG, s, anything resembling the teeth of a saw; an 
escalop. 

JA'GGY, (the g pron. hard) a. of an uneven surface; 
having its extremities resembling the teeth of a saw. 

JAGGEDNESS, (the //.pron. hard) s. unevenness at the 
extremity; having its extremities resembling the teeth of asaw. 


JA'GO , ST. one of the largest., most populous, best cul- 
tivated, and most fertile, of the Cape de Vcnl Islands, on 
the coast of Africa. It lies about six leagues westward of 
the island of Mayo, and is about GO miles in circumfe- 
rence. The people, in general, are hi ark, or, at best, of a 
mixed colour, except a few of the better rank. Cotton is 
produced in such abundance in this island, that, hesidrs the 
large quantities sent to the Brazils, and sold by tin* 1 'ortugucse 
to the other European nations, the natives are, in general, 
clothed with this manufacture. Here are vines, of which 
they make a wine that is not contemptible; but as they mi- 
sapplied with better by the European shipping, it has fallen 
into disrepute. The chief fruits of the island, besides a pro- 
fusion of plantains, are citrons, lemons, oranges, musk and 
water melons, limes, bananas, guavas, pomegranates, pmn- 
pions, quinces, custard-applcs, papas, tamarinds, pine-apple s. 
cocoa- mfts, tar-apples, and sugar-canes. The animals arc 
cows, horses, asses, mules, deer, goats, hogs, civet-cats, and 
black-faced well-proportioned monkeys with long tails. 
Of the feathered kind, there are rocks, liens, ducks, Guinea 
hens, both tame and wild, p.irroquets, parrots, pigeons, turtle 
doves, crab-catchers, curlews, and a great variety of others, 
valuable only for their plumage. They have also some cedar 
trees, and plenty of Indian corn. It. is, in general, very high 
land; but. were it. not for the continual rains in the time of 
the travadoes, which render it unpleasant, and unwholesome, 
to strangers, it would be as delightful an island as any in the 
world. 3 he chief towns are St. Jago and Praya. Lat. 14. 
54. N. Ion. ‘23. 30. W. 

JAIL, s. formerly written jaolc, of gcoh Fr. [See Gaor.J 
a place where criminals or debtors are confined. 

JA'ILBIRD, &*. a person who has been confined in a 
prison for some time. 

JAILER, S' one who has the care of a prison. 

JAKES, s, [of uncertain etymology] a place where per- 
sons answer the calls of nature, and deposit their excre- 
ments; a privy; called by the Londoners a house, of offlct . 

JA'LAP, s. [jalap, Fr. jalopium low Lat.] a firm and 
solid root, of a wrinkled surface, a faintish smell, and acrid 
taste. It is an excellent purge in all cases where serous 
humours ore to be evacuated; was not. known in Europe fill 
after the discovery of America, and received its name Jalap , 
or Jalap , from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, near which 
it was discovered. 

JAM, s. [the etymology unknown] a tart, or conserve 
of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 

JAMAICA, an island of the West Indies, discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, in 1494; 37 miles S. of Cuba, and 50 
W. of St. Domingo. It is about 1‘20 miles in length, and 4 2 
where^roadest. It is of an oval figure, and grows narrower 
from the middle, till it terminates in two points at the extre- 
mities of the island. It contains between 4 and 5,000,000 of 
acres, and is divided by a ridge of bills which runs nearly 
from E. to W. from sea to sea. Here abundance of line 
rivers take their rise, and flow from both sides in gentle 
streams, refreshing the valleys, as they glide along, and fur- 
nishing the inhabitants with sweet and cool water. J in v 
are well stored with excellent fish o.’ various kinds, not 
known in Europe ; and they have eels and crawfish in gn at 
plenty, not unlike ours. None of these rivers are navigable 
even for barges ; but some of them are so large, that the su- 
gars are carried upon them in canoes from the remote plan- 
tations to the sea-side; others of them run under ground f r 
a considerable space, particularly the Rio Corbe and the Rio 
Pedra. The mountains, and indeed the greatest part of the 
island, are covered with woods, which never lose thnr wi- 
duro, but look green at all times of the year; for lieu: Is 
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a perennial spring. There are a thousand different kinds 
of trees adorning the brow of every hill, irregularly mixing 
their different branches, appearing in gay confusion, and 
forming groves and cool retreats. Among these are the 
lignum vitae, the cedar, and the mahogany trees. In the 
valleys are sugar-canes, and such a variety of fruit trees, 
as to make the country look like a paradise. But to ba- 
lance these advantages, there aie dreadful alligators in the 
rivers; guanyes and galliwasps in the fens and marshes; 
and snakes and noxious animals in the mountains. The 
days and nights are almost of an equal length all the year 
round. There are two springs or seasons for planting 
grain, and the year is distinguished into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry. July, August, and September, are called 
the hurricane months, because then these dreadful tem- 
pests are most frequent, and there is lightning almost every 
night. Not above one half of the island is cultivated, all 
the plantations being by the sea side. Here and there are 
savannas, or large plains, where the original natives used to 
plant their Indian corn, and which the Spaniards afterwards 
made use of for breeding their cattle; but these are now 
quite hare arid barren. The houses are generally built low, 
being only one story, on account of the hurricanes ami earth- 
quakes; and the negroes live in huts made of reeds, which 
hold only two or three persons. The common drink is 
Madeira wine, or rum punch. The common bread, or that 
which serves for it., is plantains, yams, and cassava roots. 
The yams are like potatoes, only coarser, and of a much 
larger size. But in 1 701, a great number of the bread-fruit 
trees were brought here from the island of Otaheite, l>y 
Captain Bligh, in the Providence frigate. The. cinnamon- 
tree thrives here extremely well: the first of these trees seen 
in that part of the world, was obtained out of a French ship 
captured by Admiral Rodney ; this yielded seeds in abun- 
dance, and many plants have been raised from them, which 
prosper exceedingly in the cultivated parts of the island. 
Hogs arc plentiful, and their mutton and lamb pretty good; 
blit the servants generally feed upon 1 1 i.^h salt-beef, and the 
negroes have herrings and salt fish. The current eoiu is all 
Spanish money. The general produce of this island is sugar, 
rum, ginger, cotton, indigo, pimento, chocolate, several 
kinds of woods, and medicinal drugs. They have some 
tobacco, which is hut indifferent, and used only by the ne- 
groes. They have no sorts of European grain ; but they 
have Indian corn, Guinea corn, and pease of various kinds, 
hut none like ours; with variety of roots. Fruits are in great 
plenty, such as Seville and China oranges, common and sweet 
lemons, shadocks, citrons, pomegranates, mammes, snursops, 
papas, pine-apples, star-apples, prickly pears, alicada pears, 
melons, pompions, guavas, and many other sorts. r Jj^e com- 
mon distempers are, fevers, fluxes, and the dry gripes. Ja- 
maica is divided into three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and 
Cornwall, which contain six towns .and 27 villages. The le- 
gislature consists of a governor, appointed by the king; a 
council ; and a house of assembly. Since the year 1 82.5, a 
reside ntjbishop has been appointed for this island, and it is 
to be hoped that, the planters will now perceive the neces- 
sity of moral and religious instruction, as the only means to 
render their emancipated slaves valuable servants, and that 
they wijl encourage the labours of the missionaries. The 
population is 36,500 whites, 60,000 free peoph f colour, 
and 322, 5$0 slaves. The principal town is Kingston, hut 
St. Jngo de la Vega, or Spanish town, is the seat of govern- 
ment. In 1655, Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards by 
the English, under Penn and Venables. 

JAMB, s. [jambe, a leg, Fr.] any supporter, particularly 
applied to those on each side a door, &c. 


lA'MBIC, s. [ iambicus , I,at.] verses composed of iambic 
feet, or a short and long syllable ; and being generally used 
in satirical compositions, is figuratively applied to signify 
satire. 

* JAMES VL of Scotland succeeded to the English throne 
by the name of James I. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, 
March 24, 1603, being then in the 37th year of his age, and 
having been king of Scotland ever since he was a year old, 
on the deposition of queen Mary his mother, who was the 
daughter of James V. son to Janies IV. by Margaret eldest 
daughter of our king Henry VII. He set out Iron Edin- 
burgh April 5th, and was received with such extravagant 
expressions of joy, us soon as he set foot in England, that an 
honest Scotchman said bluntly, 44 This people will spoil a 
good king;” and the king issued out a proclamation, to re- 
strain the people from Hocking to him in such numbers. On 
the 7th of May he arrived in London, having in his journey 
made about 200 knights; and soon after his arrival he made 
many more, and indeed was very liberal in conferring tiths 
of all kinds. On the I Dili of March the Parliament met, 
when he recommended to them very strongly the union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland: but the king’s 
partiality to his Scotch courtiers so raised the jealousy of the 
English, that it came to nothing. The commons, on June 6, 
presented an address to the king, complaining of certain 
grievances, representing their privileges, which they sup- 
posed him not thoroughly acquainted with, because he had 
interfered in the debates about controverted elections, which 
they claimed the sole privilege of determining. But this 
address he took so ill, that soon after he prorogued the par- 
liament to February. In the mean time he concluded n 
peace with Spain. The parliament, which was to have met 
in February, 1605, was farther prorogued to Nov. 5, when 
a plot was discovered of a design to blow up the Parliament- 
house; 36 barrels of gunpowder being pul in a cellar, under 
the lords-house, which had been hired for that purpose, and 
covered over with coals, billets, and faggots. Guy Faux, 
who was to have set fire to the train, was discovered in a 
cloak and boots, with u dark lanthorn, tinder-box, and 
matches, in his pocket. Himself with his accomplices were 
executed in January following; as were, not long after, Old- 
torn and Garnet, two Jesuits, for concealing and abetting the 
plot. In 1607, a new translation of the Bible, viz. that 
now in use, was begun, and published in 1611. Matters did 
not go very smooth between the king and the parliament in 
1610. The commons began to complain of several griev- 
ances, such as the king’s profuseness in enriching his cour- 
tiers, especially the Scots, his regard to the Roman Catholics, 
and the rigorous proceedings of the high commission court. 
The king sent for both houses, and endeavoured to vindicate 
himselt in a speech; in which, however, he used such ex- 
travagant expressions concerning the kingly power, as were 
more agreeable to an absolute monarchy than the English 
constitution. During this session, Henry, the king’s eldest 
son, was created prince of Wales, as prince Charles had a 
good while before been duke of York. Upon Henry IV. 
king of b ranee, being stabbed by Ravaillac, at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, king James by a fresh proclamation banished 
all Jesuits and priests out of the kingdom,' and forbade all re- 
cusants, that is, such as refused to take the new oath of alle- 
giance, to come within ten miles of the court. Robert Cecil, 
a man of great abilities, had been prime minister from the be- 
ginning of his reign; though all that while the king had, pro- 
perly speaking, no particular favourite; but in 1611, he took 
into his good graces a young Scotch gentleman, of about 20 
years of age, whose name was Robert Carr. He was a person 
ot but small parts, and no learning, but airy and gay, and of 
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a comely and graceful presence ; qualities very taking with 
Ling James. The king made him a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, and some time after treasurer of Scotland, baron 
of Branspcth, and viscount Rochester; making him also a 
privy counsellor and knight of the garter ; and nothing was 
done at. court without the advice of the viscount Rochester. 
The latter end of the year 1G1‘2, Frederic V. elector pala- 
tine, came into England to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
the king’s only duughter. On November 6, this year, died, 
in the 19th year of his age, Henry prince of Wales, of whom 
historians' give an extraordinary character. Feb. 5, 1613, 
the marriage between the elector and the princess was solem- 
nized, on which occasion there was a continued course of 
entertainments, balls, masquerades, and other diversions, 
at court, till April, when the illustrious pair set out for Ger- 
many. There having been no parliament these four years, 
the king and his ministers wore continually inventing new 
ways to raise money, as by monopolies, benevolences, loans, 
and other illegal methods, which occasioned great murmurs 
and complaints. Among other expedients, he sold titles ; 
made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each of which 
paid him such a sum; and instituted a new order of knights 
baronets, a sort of middle nobility between barons and 
knights bachelors, which was to he hereditary ; for which 
honour each person paid 10951. But the king still wanting 
money, a parliament was called, which met on April Hi, 
1614. The. commons, instead of granting money first, as 
was expected, fell presently upon grievances; such as the 
ill uses made of the. revenue ; the increase of papists by the 
encouragement of the court, monopolies, and levying money 
without consent of parliament: upon which grievances they 
resolved to present an address: but the king, not liking such 
proceedings, dissolved the parliament. June 7, without one 
statute being enacted. In 1615, the king was taken with a 
new object, George Villicrs, which cooled his affection for 
his old favourite, and his ruin was completed by the disco- 
very of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. By the dis- 
grace of Somerset, Villicrs became sole favourite. The king 
soon created him lord Wcddon, viscount Villiers, and earl 
of Buckingham. His mother, though a papist, was created 
countess of Buckingham; and she governing her son as he 
governed the king, ihe papists met with great encourage- 
ment, and began to swarm in the kingdom. He was soon 
after made marquis of Buckingham, and lord high admiral, 
though lie had never been at sea, but between Dover and 
Calais. The king having the most extravagant notions of his 
prerogative, and being wholly influenced by this vain, inex- 
perienced, and presumptuous young man, it is no wonder 
that the rest of this reign, like the former, was one continued 
scene of mismanagement. By this means two parties were 
formed in the nation ; one for the court, and the other for 
the people. Prince Charles, now the king’s only son, was 
created prince of Wales in 1616. The king was desirous 
of marrying him, and a negociation, which lasted several 
years, was carried on with the court of Spain, for a marriage 
between him and the infanta, daughter of Philip III. king of 
Spain ; during which time Gondemar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Eugiand, had vast influence at court. The king, 
being in want of money, delivered up, to the states of the 
United Provinces, the cautionary towns, Brill, Rammekins, 
and Flushing, which were put into queen Elizabeth’s hands, 
as a security for the repayment of the expenses she had been 
at, for 2,728,000 florins, in lieu of a debt of 8,000,000, which 
they were obliged to pay the late queen or her successors, 
besides 18 years’ interest for the same. In 1619, queen 
Anne, the king’s consort, died of a dropsy, in the 46th year 
of her age. In 1619 the states of Bohemia, who were 


mostly protestants, refusing to own Ferdinand, who had been 
elected emperor, as their sovereign, chose Frederic, elector 
palatine, son-in-law to king James, for their king, who was 
crowned on November 4, following. A war ensuing, king 
James refused to assist his son-in-law, who in the battle of 
Prague, Nov. 7, 1620, was totally routed by the Imperial 
and Bavarian troops, and forced to fly with his queen aud 
children into Holland. The murmurs of the people about 
the palatine, occasioned the calling of a parliament, which 
met Jan. 30, 1621. ’Hie king, in order to get money, made 
as if he would have recourse to arms, ii* other methods 
failed ; and the commons, that they might not seem to be. 
wanting in their zeal for what they so much desired, granted 
him two subsidies; but afterwards, when they saw no 
preparations making for the war, and yet more money was 
demanded, instead of readily granting it, they drew up a 
remonstrance about the increase of popery at home, the 
state of the protestant religion abroad, by the neglect of 
vigorously interposing in the defence of the palatinate, and 
against the Spanish match. Upon this the commons drew 
up a petition, and presented it with the remonstrance. I he 
former he received, but rejected the latter, and sent them a 
long and angry answer to their petition, charging them with 
usurping upon his prerogative royal, and meddling with 
things far above their reach ; and in the end, objected to 
their calling tlieir privileges their ancient, and undoubted 
right and inheritance, and wished they had rather acknow- 
ledged them as derived from the grace and permission of 
his ancestors and himself. This the commons would by no 
means admit; and, therefore, knowing the parliament was 
going to be dissolved or prorogued, drew up a protestation 
concerning their privileges, maintaining them to be their 
undoubted birth-right. The king hereupon sent for the 
clerk of the house of commons, and communed him to pro- 
duce the journal book ; which he having done accordingly, 
the king with his own hand, in full council, took the said 
protestation out of the journal, declaring it to be invalid, 
null, void, and of no effect. Soon after he dissolved the 
parliament by proclamation, and committed to prison several 
of the members who were most active* in maintaining their 
privileges. This open opposition between the king and 
parliament produced the two parties, who in afW times 
came to be distinguished by the names of Tories anil \\ higs. 
On Feb. 19, 1625, the parliament mc^, and the king appre- 
hending that a war would ensue on the breaking off the 
Spanish match, made such a speech to them as the prince, 
and Buckingham, who now affected the patriot, desired. 
They unanimously advised him to break otf the match, 
though the business had been done before, and gave largely 
for the* war. The king died at Theobalds, March 27, 1625. 
In the beginning of this king’s reign, a new officer, .called 
master of the ceremonies, was instituted, for the more 
solemn reception of ambassadors. James 1. was in his sta- 
ture of the middle size, inclining to corpulency; his fore- 
head was high, his beard scanty, and his aspect mean. His 
eyes, which were large and languid, he rolled about inces- 
santly, as if in quest of novelties. His tongue was so large, 
that in speaking or drinking he beslabbired the bystanders. 
His knees were so weak as to bend under the weight of his 
body. His address was awkward, and his appearance slo- 
venly. There was nothing dignified either in the composi- 
tion of his mind or person.. In the course of his reign he 
exhibited repeated instances of his ridiculous vanity; preju- 
dices, profusion, folly, and littleness of soul* All that we 
can add in his favour is, that he was averse to cruelty aud 
injustice, very little addicted to excess, temperate in his 
meals, kind to his subjects, and even desirous of acquiring 
6 xM 
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the love of his people, by granting that as a favour which the rest of king James’s reign, till he met with a providen- 
they claimed as a privilege. His reign, though ignoble to tial check from the enterprise of the prince of Orange, was 
himself, was happy to his people. They were enriched by wholly employed in measures to make himself absolute, and 
commerce, which no war interrupted. They felt no severe to establish popery. In April, 1686, he wrote a letter to the 
impositions ; and the commons made considerable progress parliament of Scotland, desiring them to tree his Roman 
in ascertaining the liberties of the nation. In this and the catholic subjects from the restraints they lay under ; and 
preceding reign England produced a number of excellent upon their not complying, he dissolved them. In England 
poets, such as Spencer, Sidney, Shakspeare, and Jonson; he got the judges to declare in favour of his dispensing 
while Bacon excelled in natural philosophy, and Camden power. This he effected by sending for them one by one, 
flourished as an antiquarian and historian. In the 14th year and talking with them privately in his closet, (whence the 


of this reign, Sir Hugh Middleton, a private citizen of Lon- 
don, supplied part of the city with excellent water, con- 
veyed ill an aqueduct from Ware in Ilartfordshire, now 
known by the name of the New [liver. 

JAMES II. succeeded to the throne of England, Feb. 
6, 1684-5, on the death of his brother Charles II. There 
had been endeavours used to exclude him, by an act of par- 
liament, from the crown, on account of his being a Roman 
catholic ; but the king his brother dissolving the parliament, 
prevented its passing. On April 2.‘3, 1685, the king and 
queen were crowned. Tins king would not receive the sacra- 
ment, but all the rest was done in the protestant form; his 
priests doubtless dispensing with him in this, as well as in 
the coronation oath. The famous Titus Oates was tried the 
8th and 9th of May, before lord chief justice Jefferies, for 
perjury, in relation to two circumstances of his evidence. 
The witnesses against him were almost all papists,, and 
seminary priests and Jesuits from St. Outer's. He was sen- 
tenced to pay 1000 marks on each indictment, to be strip- 
ped of bis canonical habit, to stand twice in the pillory, 
and five times a year afterwards as long as he lived ; to be 
imprisoned for life, and to be whipped first from Aldgate to 
Newgate, and the very next day but one from Newgate to 
Tyburn; which was executed with the utmost severity, so 
that he swooaK uway several times. Thomas Dangerfield 
was tried soon after, and sentenced to pay 5001. to stand 
twice in the pillory, and to be whipped in the same manner 
as Oates; which was executed, though with less severity. 
In England, the parliament (the only one in this king's reign) 
met May 19, when* his majesty promised to preserve the 
religious and civil rights of his people. The beginning of 
king James’s reign was disturbed by two invasions (one in 
•Scotland, headed by the duke of Argyle, the oilier in Eng- 
land, in favour of the duke of Monmouth,) the authors of 
which were both taken and beheaded, the latter in England, 
and tho former in Scotland. Judge Jefferies was sent down 
into the west to try the prisoners ; where he boasted he had 
banged more men than ail the judges since William the 
Conqueror. Now every method was taken to establish i 
popery. In Ireland, the privy-council was dissolved, and j 
a new one appointed, with several papists in it, who soon ; 


odious name of closeting took its rise,) by turning out those 
whom he found refractory, and filling their places with others 
lit: found more pliable, lie also new-modelled his council 

admitting into it the lord Arundel of Wardour, and the lord 
Bellusvse, who bad been both impeached for the popish plot, 
and other Roman catholics, among whom was Father Peter, 
his confessor. And now every tiling was hurrying on to 
establish the Roman catholic religion. The king had an 
army of 15,000 men encamped on ilounslow licaLb, under the 
earl of Feversham ; and in the camp was a public clmpel, 
where mass was said every day. This seemed plainly to 
indicate, that he intended to make use of force, if In? could 
not bring his measures to bear without it; which put the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson upon publishing an address to the protestant 
officers and soldiers in the army, exhorting them not to be the 
tools of the court for subverting their religion and liberties. 
For this, after having been solemnly degraded, he was whip- 
ped from Newgate to Tyburn, stood thrice in the pillory, 
and fined 500 marks ; but this writing being dispersed in the 
army, made such an impression, that it tended not a little 
to the defection that happened in it afterwards. The king’s 
zeal also put him upon sending the earl of Castlemain cm a 
solemn embassy In the pope, in order to reconcile the three 
nations to the holy see. Hut. Innocent XT. happening to be 
troubled with a periodical cough, which always seized him 
when the earl was to hau* an audience, his hndship threat- 
ened to depart; whereupon his holiness very eoinplaisantly 
sent lmu word, “that if lie had a mind to go, he would advise 
lum to set out early m the morning, and rest at noon ; because 
it was dangerous to travel in that country in the heat, of the 
< av. In the beginning of the year 16S7, the king sent his 
declaration into Scotland, suspending, by virtue of his sove- 
reign authority, pierogative royal, and absolute power, all 
aws against the catholics; and, April 4, he published the 
ke declaration for liberty of conscience in England, only 
on f m so high a stylo. He sent mandates to admit 
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perfect peace ; and bade them not to take exceptions that 
be had Home officers in his army not qualified according to 
the Lite tests, declaring his resolution to employ them still. 
Both houses, and the whole kingdom, were surpj * : nd at this 
speech, and the opposers of the late bill of exclusion began 
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obey the order, and went and presented a petition to the 
king against it. They were upon this, June 8, summoned 
before the council, and, adhering to their petition, were sent 
to the Tower, privately as it were, by water; but this did 
not hinder multitudes Hocking to the water-side, desiring 
their blessing, and applauding and encouraging their con- 
stancy. Two days after, June 10, the queen was said to be 
delivered of a prince (the late pretender.) On June 15, the 
seven bishops were tried for a libel against the king and 
government, and were acquitted: upon which an universal 
joy ran through the nation, and the army shouted for it in the 
king’s hearing. The king was now willing to try how far 
he could depend upon the army. Beginning with lord 
Litchfield’s regiment, he ordered them to take their arms, 
and immediately commanded such officers and soldiers as 
would not contribute to the repeal of the penal laws and test, 
to lay them down; which they all did, except two captains 
and a few popish soldiers; at which he was so astonished, 
that lie stood speechless for some time, and then bade them 
take up their arms again; adding, with a sullen air, that he 
would not hereafter do them the honour to ask their advice. 
And now he began to new model the army, by cashiering 
protestants, and putting papists in their room; but this only 
disgusted the army the more. The fleet was no better dispos- 
ed to favour the views of the king; for vice-admiral Strick- 
land, attempting to have mass said on board his ship, it oc- 
casioned such a disturbance among the sailors, that they were 
with difficulty restrained from throwing the priest over- 
board. Now the nation began in earnest to think of means 
for preserving their religion and liberties from being utterly 
destroyed ; and several of the nobility and gentry going 
abroad, waited on the prince of Orange at the Hague. The 
prince being invited over, as soon as the king knew it, he 
appeared in the utmost consternation, abolished the commis- 
sion for ecclesiastical affairs, took off the bishop of London’s 
suspension, restored the city their charter: but all this came 
too late; it was evidently the result of necessity, not incli- 
nation. When the king heard of the prince’s landing, he 
ordered his army, under the earl of Fevcrsham, to rendez- 
vous on Salisbury plain; but, finding he could not. rely on 
his army, returned to London, and on Dec. 10, at night, left 
Whitehall in disguise, in order to go to France. At his de- 
parture he sent, a letter to the earl of Fcvershain to disband 
his forces. Thu king, having embarked on board a small 
vessel near Fevcrsham, before he. could sail, was stopped by 
a number of fishermen and others, who rifled him, and treated 
him with great indignity, taking hint for a popish priest, 
and chaplain to Sir Edward Hales, who attended him in his 
flight. A constablec oming on board, knew him, and be- 
haved in a very respectful manner. The king finding he 
was known, was desirous to be gone; but the people brought 
him, as it were by force, to an inn in the town, where he 
sent for the earl of Winchelsea, who prevailed with him, 
much against his inclination, to go back to London, where, 
on Dec. 16, he arrived at Whitehall. The prince of Orange 
having issued out a declaration for a free parliament, the 
king, who was at Rochester, dreading the consequences of 
it, withdrew himself privately about three in the morning, 
with only the duke of Berwick his natural son, and two 
others : he embarked, and with a favourable wind arrived at 
Ambletcux, in France; from whence he immediately repair- 
ed to St. Germain’s, where, after having lost the battle of the 
Boyne, in Ireland, he passed his days till his death, which 
happened in 1701. James IT. was a prince in whom some 
good qualities were rendered ineffectual by mistaken notions 
of the prerogative, excessive bigotry to the religion of Rome, 
and an inflexible severity of temper. He was brave, steady, 


resolute, diligent, upright, and sincere, except when warped 
by religious considerations ; yet, even where religion was 
not concerned, he appears to have been proud, haughty, 
vindictive, cruel, ana unrelenting; and though he approved 
himself an obedient and dutiful subject, he certainly be- 
came one of the most intolerable sovereigns that ever reign- 
ed over a free people. < 

To J ANGLE, v. n. [ jangler , Fr. according to Skinner] to 
quarrel, or bicker in words; to make an untuneable sound. 

JA'NGLER, s, a quarrelsome, noisy, prattling fellow. 
JANIZARY, $, [Turk.] an order of foot soldiers in 
the Turkish armies, reputed the foot guards of the grand 
seignior. 

JA'NNOCK, s. (probably a corruption of bannock) oat 
bread. A northern word. 

JA'NTY, or JAU'NTY, n. [corrupted from gentil , Fr.] 
showy; or carelessly adorned. 

JANUARY, s. [ Januaries , Lat.] the first month of the 
year, so named from Janus, to whom it was dedicated by 
the ancient Romans. 

JAPAN, a large country in the most eastern part of Asia, 
with the title of an empire. It is composed of several 
islands, between the E. coast of Asia, and the W. coast of 
America, extended from 130 to 140 Ion. K. and from 30 to 
4 1 lat. N. the principal of which are Niphon and Saikokf, 
or Sacok. It was discovered by some Portuguese in 1542 
being oust upon shore by a tempest. The whole empire is 
divided into seven principal countries, which are subdivided 
into 70 provinces. It is the richest country in the world 
for gold, and the air and water are very good. It produces 
a great deal of rice, which they reap in September; millet, 
wheat, and barley, which they get in May. Cedars are 
common, and so large that they ore proper for thp masts of 
ships and columns for temples. They have a large quantity 
of porcelain, silk, and skins; as also red pearls, which are 
not less in esteem than the white. In short, Japan is ac- 
counted one of the best countries in Asia. The inhabitants 
are naturally ingenious, and have a happy memory ; but 
their manners are diametrically opposite to those of the Euro- 
peans. Our common drinks are cold, and theirs are all hot; 
we uncover the head out of respect, and they the feet; we 
are fond of white teeth, and they of black; we get on horse- 
back on the left side, and they on the right; and they have 
a language so particular, that it is understood by no other 
nation. They value their lives so little, that when a lord 
makes a feast, the domestics dispute who shall have the 
honour of cutting open their bellies before the guests. The 
sciences are highly esteemed among them, and they have 
several schools at different places. Those they study most 
are, arithmetic, rhetoric, poetry, history, and astronomy. 
Some of their schools at Meaco have each 3 or 4000 scholars. 
They treat the women with a great deal of severity, and pu- 
nish adultery with death ; yet a man may take as many 
wives as he pleases. On the other hand, brothel-houses are 
very frequent, and they tolerate sins against nature. Those 
that have too many children make no scruple of destroying 
some of them. The Japanese are naturally good soldiers, 
and skilful at shooting with a bow; however, as they inha- 
bit nothing but islands, they are seldom at war with their 
neighbours. They formerly carried on a trade with the 
neighbouring countries; but now all communication with 
others is forbidden, especially with Christians, for they do 
not look on the Dutch to be., such. The only Europeans 
that trade with Japan are the Dutch ; and whenever their 
ships arrive, they take away their guns, sails, and helms, and 
carry them on snore till they are ready to return back. Tn 
the absence of the ships, the factors are shut up in a small 
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peninsula, and are not suffered so much as to have a lighted 
caudle in their houses in the night time. The merchandises 
which the Dutch carry to Japan are spices, sugars, silks, 
linen and woollen cloth, elephants’ teeth, and haberdashery 
wares; for which they receive gold, silver, cabinets, and 
other japanned and lackered ware. The Japanese have 
neither tables, beds, nor chairs; but they sit and lie on 
carpets and mats in the manner of the Turks. 

JAPA'N, s. [from Japan in Asia, where this kind of work 
was originally done] wood varnished and raised in figures, 
painted in gold and other colours. Figuratively, china, or 
tine japanned porcelain. 

To JAPA N, v. a. to varnish, or embellish with figures 
glazed with varnish. 

JAPA'N NEK, .s. one skilled in varnishing. 

To JAK, v. n. [from eorre, anger. Sax.] to strike together 
with a kind of short rattling; to make a disagreeable harsh 
tone. Figuratively, to clash, interfere, act in opposition, or 
be inconsistent; to quarrel or dispute. 

JAK, s. a disagreeable, harsh, untuneahlc sound. Figu- 
ratively, a quarrel, or state of discord. A door lejt it-jar , is 
a door left half open. Also, an earthen vessel. 

JA'UDES, s. [ Fr.] hard callous tumors in horsed, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. This distem- 
per in time will make the horse halt, and grow so painful as 
to cause him to pine away, and become light-bellied. It is 
most common to managed horses, that have been kept too 
much upon their haunches. 

JA'RGON, s. [jan/on, Fr.] inarticulate and unintelligible 
talk ; the use of words without ideas. 

J A KG ON K' LEE, s. a species of pear. 

J A'SM INK,. .«?. \ jasmin, Fr.] it is commonly pronounced 
jessamine ] a tree with narrow spear-shaped leaves, bearing a 
white sweet-scented flower. 

J A'SPEIl, n. \iaspis, Lat.j a lmrd stone of a bright beautiful 
green colour, sometimes clouded with white, found in many 
parts of the East. Indies, &c. in masses of various sizes and 
shapes. 

1 ATKOl.F/PTIC, a . [ introleptiquc , Fr. from iarpuc and 
Gr.] that cures by anointing. 

JAVA, an island in the Eastern Indian Ocean, generally 
known by the name of Great Java, to distinguish it from 
Bali, by some named the Lesser Java; and is upwards of 
60() miles in length, and from 60 to 80 in breadth. The N. 
coast has a great, many commodious creeks, hays, harbours, 
and towns, with many little islands near the shore. In for- 
mer times it had as many petty kings as there were large, 
towns; but now it has two kingdoms only; one of which is 
under the jurisdiction of the king of Mataram, and the other 
under the king of Bantam. The inhabitants arc of a brown 
complexion, have faces rather flat, short coal-black hair, 
large eye-brows, and large, cheeks, with small eyes. The 
men arc very robust and strong-limbed ; but the women 
are small. The men wear a piece of calico wrapt two or 
three times round their middle; and the women wear them 
from their arm-pits down to their knees; but all other parts 
are hare. Those living near the sea-side are generally Ma- 
hometans ; hut within land they are Gentoos, abstaining 
from flesh of all kinds. It is a fertile island, producing sugar, 
and the various tropical fruits; and it has very high moun- 
tains. It has likewise impassable forests and v ‘ : Wnesses; 
but the N. between Batavia and Bantam is a very populous- 
country, full ot rice-fields, and various sorts of wiki and tame 
animals. Here also is plenty of salt, pepper, cassia, wood 
used for building, gum benzoin, &c. besides flowering trees 
and shrubs, and most sorts of fruits proper to the climate. 
They have also hogs, beeves, and sheep, w tli other tame 
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creatures; and likewise fowl, both wild and tame, in great 
abundance, among which are beautiful parroquets, peacocks 
of an extraordinary size, Bantam fowls, &c. In the woods 
are large tigers, rhinoceroses, and several other animals un- 
known in Europe ; and in the rivers are crocodiles. The 
air is as temperate and healthy as any part of the East In- 
dies. The rains, which begin in November, lay the low 
grounds under water, kill the insects, and continue till the 
return of May. The coasts of the island are mostly under 
the dominion of the Dutch. This island was taken posses- 
sion of by the British under Sir S. Auchmuty in Aug. 1811. 
but restored to the Dutch at the peace in the year 1816. 
The population has been estimated at four millions, but 
there are scarcely 500 European residents. Java lies to 
the S. E. of the island of Sumatra, from which it is 
separated only hv the Straits of Sunda. Latitude 5. 45. 
to 7. 50. S. ; longitude 104. 20. to 114. 15. E. Batavia is 
the capital. 

To JA'VEL, or JA'BLE, r. a. to bemire; to soil over with 
dirt through unnecessary travelling and traversing. This 
word is still used in the north of England. 

JA'VEL, s. a wandering or dirty fellow. 

J AT KLIN, s. [jai'rfinc, Fr.] a spear or half-pike, with an 
iron-pointed head ; formerly used either by foot or horse. 

JAU NDICE, s. [javnissr, Fr.] a distemper from obstruc- 
tions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall being 
duly separated by them from the blood; and sometimes, es- 
pecially in hard drinkers, they arc so indurated as never after 
to be opened, and straiten the motion of the blood so much 
through that viscus, as to make it divert with a force great 
enough into the gastric arteries, which go off from the he- 
patic, to break through them, and drain into the stomach; 
so that vomiting of blood, in this distemper, is a fatal symp- 
tom. 

J AU'NDICEI), a. affected with the jaundice. 

To JAUNT, r. n. \jantcr, Fr.J to wander about. 

JAUNT, v. a ramble, flight, or excursion. 

JAU'NTINESS, s. airiness; a loose and careless air; gen- 
tleness. Nee J a xty. 

JAW, s. the hone in the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 
Figuratively, the mouth; a term of contempt. 

JAY, s. [so named from his cry, according to Skinner] a 
bird about the size of a pigeon, with blue feathers on its wings, 
and of a kind of light brown or clay colour on its breast. 

JA'ZEL, s. a precious stone of an azure or blue colour. 

IBERIA, the ancient name of Spain, as well as of Geor- 
gia in Asia. 

1'BIS, s. a bird very useful to the Egyptians for destroying 
serpents, locusts, and caterpillars; and, on that account, had 
divine honours paid to it. 

ICE, s. [?$, Sax. r?/&r, Belg.] water or other liquor frozen 
hard by cold; sugar melted and grown hard afterwards. To 
break the ice , is to make the first opening to any attempt. 

To ICE, v. a . to freeze water hard; to cover with ice or 
concreted sugar. 

I CEHOUSE, s. a house in which ice is preserved for use 
in the hot season. 

I’CELAMD, a large island in the N. of Europe, about 
600 miles in length, and 300 in breadth. For two months 
together the. sun never sets; and in winter it never rises for 
the same space, at least not entirely. The middle of the island 
is mountainous, stony, and barren; hut in some places there 
are excellent pastures, and the grass has a fine smell. The 
ice, which gets loose from the more northern country in May, 
brings with it a large quantity of wood, and several animals, 
such as foxes, wolves, and bears. Mount Hecla is the most 
noted mountain, and is a volcano, which sometimes throws 
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out sulphureous torrents. Their houses are rude buildings 
and the principal town, Raykiavik, contains about 500 
souls. The church and prison are the only buildings of 
stone; The exports arc dried fish, salted mutton, train oil, 
tallow, coarse and fine jackets of Wadmal, woollen stockings 
and gloves, red wool, sheep-skins, sea-horses* teeth, fox-tails 
of several colours, feathers, and quills. The imports are 
iron, horses' shoes, timber, meal, wine, brandy, tobacco, 
coarse linen, and domestic utensils. The number of inha- 
bitants is about 50,000. They are intelligent and pious. 
Perhaps in no country is reading so universal. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, has been translated by a native poet. The 
Lutheran religion was introduced in the 16th century, and 
the Scriptures were translated into their language, which is 
the old Runic, or Gothic, the vernacular tongue-of the Swedes 
Danes, and Norwegians. An Icelandic Bible Society has been 
established. Lat. 63. 15. to 67. 16. N. Ion. 16. to 25. W. 

ICH DI'EN, ik decn, s. \ I serve, from the Teut. or Sax.] 
the motto of the prince of Wales, formerly that of John 
king of Bohemia, on his shield, to denote that he was sub- 
servient to Philip king of France, who*e pay he received ; 
but being slain by Edward the Black Prince, the son of 
Edward III. he then assumed the motto, to denote his obe- 
dience to his father; since which it has always been borne 
by the Prince of Wales. 

1CHN El/MON, ik-neu-mon, 5. Or.] a small 

animal remarkable for its antipathy to the crocodile, whose 
eggs it breaks. The ichneumon Jig is a fly which is bred in 
the body of caterpillars, and is so called in allusion to the 
report that the ichneumon gets down the throat of the cro- 
codile, and eats its way out through the crocodile’s belly. 

I OH NO'GRAPIIY, ik-no-gra-fy, s. from <x ,or - &nd 7 
Gr.] in Perspective, the view of any thing cut. oil* by a plain 
parallel to the horizon, just at the bottom of it. 

I'CHOR, i-kor, s. Gr.] signifies a thin watery hu- 

mour like serum ; but is sometimes also used for a thicker 
kind, flowing from ulcers, called also sanies. 

VCUUROlJS, s. [from Gr.J sanious; thin; undi- 

gested. 

ICHTHYOLOGY, ik-thy-o-Io-gy, s. [from txOvoXoyta, 
Gr. ] the science of fishes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of fishes. 

ICHTHYO'PHAGY, s. [from l\0vg and tyayio, Gr.] diet 
of fish ; the practice of eating fish. 

ICICLE, s. [from ice] a shoot or thread of ice, hanging 
down from any high place. 

TCI NESS, s. the state of water grown hard by cold. 

I CKWOUTH , a town of Suffolk, with a market on Fri- 
day. ft is a small place, and there are the ruins of an ancient 
priory, and several Homan coins have been dug up. It is 
7.9 miles N. N. E. of London. More properly Ixworth . 

l'CON, S' [coroii', Gr.] a picture, resemblance, portrait, or 
representation ; an image. 

I CO' NOCLAST, s, [turw v and kX/rn/^vGr.] a breaker of 
images. 

ICONO'LOGY, s. [iconologie, Fr. tawv and Xoyoc, Gr.] 
the science that describes the figures and representations 
of men and heathen deities with their proper attributes and 
appendages, as Saturn like an old man with a scythe; Jupiter 
with a thunderbolt in his hand, and an eagle by his side, &c. 

lCTE'lUCAL, a. [ icteric/ ue, Fr. from icterus , Lat.] affected 
with the jaundice. Good against the jaundice, applied to 
medicines. 

ICY, xi, full of, or covered with ice. Figuratively, cold, 
applied to the touch. Frosty,, applied to the weather. Not 
warm. Free from passion, applied to the iniud. 

I’D, contracted for I would' 


IDE'A, 8 . [<£ta, Gr.] whatsoever the mind perceives in 
itself, or is the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
understanding; the form under which any thing appears to 
the mind, or the object on which the mind is employed when 
thinking; a notion. Synon. Idea represents the object; 
thought considers it ; imagination forms it ; thus worked up, 
it becomes a notion. The first only points ; the second exa- 
mines ; the third seduces ; but the last draws. 

JDE'AL, a . mental, intellectual; existing in the mind. 

IDE'ALLY, ad. mentally; in the mind. 

IDENTIC, or IDE'NTICAL, a. [identique, Fr.] the same; 
implying the same thing, or the same idea. 

ToTDK'NTl FY, v. a. to make two things the same. 

IDE'NTITY, 5 . [ifhntitc, Fr.] sameness; that by which 
a thing is itself, or by which it is distinguished from any 
other. 

IDES, s. [ides, Fr. idus, Lat.] a term anciently used to 
distinguish time; it fell on the l.’Uh of every month, except- 
ing in March, May, July, and October, in which it is the 
15th, because in those months it was six days before the 
nones, but in others only four. 

IDIO'CUASY, s. [Vrioc and spamr, Gr.] peculiarity of 
constitution. 

IDIOCRA'TICAL, a. peculiar to constitution. 

IDIOCY, S' [it hot tin, Gr.] a defect of understanding. 
Both idiocy and lunacy excuse from the guilt of crimes. 

I'DIOM, [idiome, fr. uUofict, Gr.] a manner of speaking, 
or phrase, peculiar to any particular language or dialect ; 
phraseology. 

IDIOMATIC, or IDIOMA'TICAL, a. peculiar to a 
language. 

IDlO'PATIIY, s. [ictoc unci iraOor, Or.] in Physic, is 
a disorder of the body, not arising from any preceding 
disease. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, s. prior, vvv, and rp<‘i<Tie, Gr.] a dis- 
position or temper peculiar to a person. 

IDIOT, s. [idiota, Lat. <uwnjc» Gr.] a changeling, or 
one who has not the use of reason. 

1DIOTISM, S. 1 idiotisme, Fr. i( aorirr/xoc, Or.] folly, 
weakness of understanding, or want of reason. 

IDLE, a. [yd cl, Sax.] lazy; averse to labour, or unem- 
ployed, applied to persons. Useless; vain; ineffectual; 
worthless, applied to things. Trifling, or of no import- 
ance, applied to narratives or discourses. Idle formerly was 
used to signify wicked,, as in Spenser, where the wicked 
offers of Mammon are called, “ idle offers.” 

To IDLE, v . n. to pass time in laziness, or without 
employment. 

IDLEliEADED, a. foolish; unreasonable; delirious; 
infatuated. 

IDLENESS, s. [idelness, Sax.] aversion to labour; want 
of employment. 

IDLER, s. a person who passes his lime in idleness, or 
without employment. 

IDLY, arL lazily; in a foolish or trifling manner; without 
care, attention, or profit. “ I idly heard.” Shak. Without, 
effect; in vain. 

IDOL, s. [idolc, Fr. ticioXov, C*r.] rn image worshipped 
as a god ; a counterfeit image or resemblance ; hence tin- 
word doll, for a jointed image played with by children. A 
person loved to adoration. “ The people’s idol.” Doth. 

I DO' LATER, s. [idolatra, Lat.] one w'ho pays divine 
worship to images, or transfers the homage due to the 
Creator unto a creature. 

JDO'LATRESS, s. a female who worships idols. 

To IDO'LATRIZE, v . a. to honour idols with divine 
worship. 

6 N 
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IDO'I.ATKOUS, a. tending to idolatry, or transferring 
the honour and worship due to God unto other things. 

IUO'LATHOUSLY, ad. in an idolatrous manner. 

IDO LATRY, s. [idolalrie, Fr. idohitrm, I.at.] the worship 
of images ; the act of making any image to represent the 
Deity ; an inordinate love or respect for any person or 
creature. 

l'DOLIST, s. a worshipper of images or false gods; a 
poetical word. “ Jdolists and atheists.” Milton . 

To I'DOLIZE, v. a. to love or reverence any thing or 
person to an excess approaching to adoration. 

IDO'NEOUS, a. [idoneus, Lat.] tit, proper, suitable, con- 
venient. 

1. K. an abbreviature for id est, Lat. that is; that is 
to say. 

I DYL, s . [fiiu/XXioy, Gr. idy Ilium i Lat.] a short poem. 

JE'ALOUS, a. [jaloux, Fr.] suspicious of not being equally 
beloved bv one whom one loves ; suspicious of the sincerity 
of a married person’s affections; fond; emulous; or pro- 
secuting with a kind of rivalship ; full of suspicion. 

JEALOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to betray suspi- 
cion of the sincerity of a lover or married person ; extremely 
cautious, vigilant, or zealous. 

JEALOUSNESS, s . the state of being jealous; rivalry; 
suspicious vigilance. 

JEALOUSY, s. [jalousie, Fr.] a state of mind wherein 
a lover imagines himself not equally beloved, or a married 
person who suspects the husband or w’ifo not faithful to the 
marriage bed ; a suspicious fear. 

JE'JJ BURGH, a town of Roxburghshire, situated almost 
in the centre of the county, on the banks of the Jed, and 
near its confluence with the Teviof, 34 miles S. F. of Edin- 
burgh. It contains ob i 7 inhabitants, (including the envi- 
rons, which belong to the parish,) and is the seat of the law 
courts for the county. 

JK'DDO, or Ycddo , the second capital of Japan, in the 
island of Niphon, where the dairo, or nominal emperor, 
resides. The houses are built with earth, and boarded on 
the outside to prevent the rain from destroying flic walls. 
In every street is an iron gate, which is shut up in the 
night, and a kind of custom-house or magazine, to put 
merchandise in. It. is 9 miles in length and (> in breadth, 
and contains 1,000,000 inhabitants. A fire happened in 
1058, which, iu the space of 48 hours, burnt down 100,000 
houses, and in which a great npmber of the inhabitants 
perished. The emperor’s palace was reduced to ashes; 
hut the whole is rebuilt. 'Hie royal palace is in the middle 
of the town, and is defended by walls, ditches, towers, 
and bastions. Where the emperor resides, are three towers, 
nine stories high, each covered with plates of gold ; and 
the hall of audience is supported by pillars of massy gold. 
Near the palace are several others, where the relations of 
the emperor live. The empress has a palace of her own, 
and there are *20 small ones for the concubines. Besides, 
all the vassal kings have each a palace in the city, with a 
handsome garden, and stables for *2000 horses. The gene- 
rality of the houses are nothing but a ground floor, and 
rooms an* parted by folding screens ; so that they can make 
the rooms larger or smaller at pleasure. Jecldo is well 
fortified, and is seated in a plain at the bottom of an 
extensive gulf or hay; and the river which ci -:ses it is 
divided into several canals. Lat. 35. 46. N. Ion. 139. 
30. E. 

To JEER, r. n. [etymology uncertain] to scoff; to mock. 
Actively, to rally ; to treat with ridicule. 

JEER, s . an expression wherein a person is ridiculed and 
rendered angry; a displeasing jest or scoff. 


JEE'RER, s. one who mocks or scoffs a person ; one who 
treats another with ridicule and displeasing jests. 

JEE'IUNGLY, ad. in a scornful or contemptuous manner ; 
with a sly and offensive jest. 

JE'GGET, 5. a kind of sausage. 

JEUO'VAII, s. [nw, Heb.] the proper name of God, in 
the Hebrew. The Jews pretend that the true pronunciation 
of this name is unknown either to men or angels, and there- 
fore in the Masorcte biblcs it is pointed and pronounced as 
if Elohim. 

JKJU NATION, s. fasting; abstaining from eating. 

JEJU'NE, a . [jejunns, Lat.] wanting, empty, or void. 
“ Jejune in spirit.” Bacon. Pure, void of mixture, elemen- 
tal. “ Jejune or limpid water.” Brown . Dry, unaffectiug, 
or void of the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to style. 

JKJU'NENESS, . 9 . penury, poverty, or want of spirit, 
applied to bodies. Dryness, or wanting matter and embel- 
lishments to engage the attention and please the mind, ap- 
plied to style or literary composition. 

JE'LLY, s. any thing brought to a state of glutinousness 
and viscosity. See Gf.i.ly, which is the proper spelling. 

.JENNET, s. a Spanish horse. See Gun nut. 

To JEOPARD, v. a . to hazard jr expose to danger. 
Used only iu divinity. 

JE'OPAR DO US, a . exposed to hazard or danger. 

JEOPARDY, s. hazard, or a state wherein a person is 
exposed to extreme danger 

JE'RICHO , an ancient town of Palestine, celebrated 
formerly for the great number of palm-trees growing near 
it, and therefore called the City of Palm-trees. At pre- 
sent, it is only a square tower, surrounded with huts or 
tents of the Arabians, and called by them Ilerubi. Many 
palm-trees are yet growing here. It is 5 miles \V. of the 
river Jordan, and 20 E. by N. of Jerusalem. 

To JERK, v. a. [ tjcraccan , Sax.] to strike with a quick 
and violent blow. 

JERK, s. a blow given with a kind of spring and for- 
cible quickness; a sudden spring ; a quick jolt that shocks 
or starts. 

JERKIN, .9. \cyrtelkin, Sax.] a jacket, short coat, or 
close waistcoat. 

JERSEY, an island in the English Channel, 12 miles 
from the coast of Normandy in France, and 25 from the 
coast of Bri tuny, subject to the English. Jt is about 30 
miles in circumference, and difficult of access, on account 
ol the rocks, sands, and forts, erected for its defence. It 
contains 12 parishes; and the chief town is St. Ilelier, in 
the S. part of the island. It lies extremely well for trade 
in time of peace, and to annoy the French privateers in 
time of war. It is well watered with rivulets, and is pretty 
well stocked with fruit-trees. They have a noted manufac- 
tory for woollen stockings and caps, and are still governed 
by the ancient Norman laws, the courts of England having 
no jurisdiction here. In 1781, a body of French troops 
landed on this island, surprised the lieutenant governor, and 
compelled him to sign a capitulation; but major Pierson, 
the commander of the English troops, refused to abide by 
this forced capitulation, and attacked the French in the 
town of St. Helier. The French were compelled to surren- 
der prisoners of war ; but the gallant major was killed in 
the moment of victory. The number of inhabitants is 36,582. 

JERSEY, NEW, one of the United States of North 
America ; bounded on the W. by Pennsylvania, on the S. 
by Maryland, on the N. by New York, and on the J2. by 
the ocean, and is about 140 miles in length from N. to S. 
and 60 in breadth from E. to W, The chief towns are 
Burlington, Perth- Amboy, and Elizabeth-town. It is di* 
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vidcd into E. and W. Jersey; and the produce of both is 
Indian corn, wheat, pease, beans, barley, oats, and horses, 
black cattle, furs, and pipe-staves. They send to the 
Caribbec islands, bread, corn, salt, beef, pork, and fish; 
and, in return, receive the other produce of those islands. 
To England they send furs and skins; for which they have 
furniture and cloths in return. The population of New 
Jersey, is estimated at about 350,000. 

JE'RSKY, s. [from the island of Jersey, which is famous 
for spinning of yarn; a fine woollen yarn. 

JERUSALEM, anciently Salem and Jehus ; among the 
Greeks and Latins, it was known by the name of Solyma 
and Hicrosoh/ma , the capital of Judea or Palestine in Asia. 
It was a very famous city while the Jews inhabited that 
country; ami in its most flourishing state it consisted of 
four parts, each being inclosed within its own walls. 1. The 
old city, which stood on Mount /ion, where king David 
built a palace. 2. The lower city, styled also the daughter 
of Zion, as being built after it; where king Solomon’s pa- 
lace stood, also Herod’s theatre and amphitheatre, the 
latter capable of containing 80,000 persons. 3. The new 
city, mostly inhabited by tradesmen and numbers of mer- 
chants. And, 4. Mount Moriah, where Solomon’s magnifi- 
cent. temple stood. Put all this glory has long since been 
laid in the dust, in exact conformity to our Saviour’s pro- 
phecy, particularly with regard to the latter, “that one 
stone of it. should not be left upon another.” It is now in- 
habited by Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians. It stands 
on a high rock, with steep ascents upon every side, except 
to the. N. It is almost surrounded with valleys encom- 
passed with mountains, so that it seems to stand in the 
middle of an amphitheatre. It is about three miles ill circum- 
ference, and includes Mount Calvary, which was formerly 
without the walls. On this hill is erected a large structure, 
with a round nave, which has no light but what comes 
through the top, called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
the chapel of which is cut out of the rock, and lamps are 
kept constantly, burning in it. The Christian pilgrims flock 
here from various parts, and the inhabitants accommodate 
them with lodgings and provisions, which is their chief busi- 
ness; and a bashaw, with a guard of janizaries, always resides 
here, to protect them from the insults of the Arabs. The 
above superb structure, built by the empress Helena 1400 
years ago, was destroyed by fife on the 11th of Oct. 1808. 
Jerusalem is 112 miles S. S. W. of Damascus, and 45 from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Lat. 31. 55. N. Ion. 35. 25. E. 

JESS, s. \y ecte, Yr.yetto, Ital.] short straps of leather tied 
about the legs of a hawk, with which she is held on the fist. 

To JEST, v. n. [ges/icufor, Lat.) to make a person merry 
by pleasant and witty turns in expression, and odd or co- 
mical motions of the body; to speak a thing one knows to 
be false, purely to divert another. 

JEST, s . any thing meant only to divert a person, or raise 
laughter; a witty or pointed turn of words, which diverts or 
raises laughter; game, not earnest. 

JE'STER, s . one given to witty turns in expression, to 
sarcasms, to odd and comical pranks ; a buffoon, or one 
formerly kept by great persons to divert them by his witty 
turns or odd pranks. 

JF/SIJITS, or The Society of JESUS, a famous religious 
order in the Romish church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
native of Guipuscoa, in Spain, who, in the year 1538, assem- 
bled ten of his companions at Rome, principally chosen out of 
the university of Paris, and made a proposal to them to form 
a new order; when, after many deliberations, it was agreed 
to add to the three ordinary vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, a fourth, which was, to go into all countries whi- 


ther the pope shotld please to send them, in order to make 
converts to the Romish church. Two years after, Pope 
Paul III. gave them a bull, by which he approved this new 
order, giving them a power to make such statutes as they 
should judge convenient; on which Ignatius was created 
general of the order, which in a short time spread over all 
the countries of the world, to which he sent his compa- 
nions, while he staid at Rome, from whence he governed 
the whole society. This society had rendered themselves 
so obnoxious, during the last two centuries, by their arts* 
and intrigues, that they were suppressed in all the king 
doms of Europe: in England, in 1604; Venice, in 1606, 
Portugal, in 1759; France, in 1764; Spain and Sicily, in 
1767; and totally suppiessed and abolished by Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. in 1773. — This order was, however, revived ii. 
August, 1814, by Pope Pius VII. 

JE'SUITS-RAIIK, or Pkruvi av-Bakk, s. a well-known 
medicine, said to have been first brought into practice by the 
Jesuits of Peru. 

JESUITICAL, a. belonging to the Jesuits; after the man- 
ner of the Jesuits; equivocal; deceitful. 

JE SUS CHRIST, the Son of God, and Saviour of man- 
kind. Jesus signifies a Saviour; and Christ , the anointed. 

JET, s. \yuyat, Sax. | a very beautiful fossil, of a firm and 
even structure, a smooth surface, of a fine deep black colour, 
with a vein resembling wood, and found in small masses 
lodged in clay. A spout or shoot of water. 

To J ET,r. //. \jrtter, Er.] to shoot forward, or stand beyond 
the other parts ; to jut out. Figuratively, to intrude. To 
strut. 

JET, or JET P’EAU, jet d’o, s. [Fr.] a fountain, or con- 
trivance which spouts water in the air. 

JE'TSA’M, or JE'TSON, s. \ jctter , Fr.] goods or oilier 
things, which, having been cast overboard in a storm, rn; 
after <i shipwreck, are thrown upon the shore, and belong to 
the lord admiral. 

JETTY, a. made of, as black as, jet. 

JEW Kb, s. [jc werlen , llelg.] in its primary sense, any 
ornament of great value, generally applied to such as wtic 
set with precious stones; a gem or precious stone. Figura- 
tively, applied to persons, to convey an idea of great esteem 
and ‘affection towards them. Jewel Office, an office belong- 
ing to the Crown, has the charge of weighing and fashioning 
the king’s plate, and delivering it out by warrant from the 
lord chamberlain. 

JE'WELLER, s. one who deals in precious stones. 

JEWS, 5 . a name derived from the patriarch Judah, and 
given to the descendants of Abraham by his eldest son 
Isaac, who for a long lime possessed the land of Palestine 
in Asia, and are now dispersed through all the nations in 
the world.. They are tolerated in most countries, and the 
French Republic allowed them the rights of citizens. 

JE'WS-EARS, s. a fungus, tough and thin; and natu- 
rally, while growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and 
variously hollowed cup. It generally grows on the lower 
parts of the trunks of cider-trees which arc in a decaying 
state. The common people cure themselves of sore throats 
with a decoction of it in milk. 

JE'WS-STONK, s. a fossil, being the spine of a very 
large urchin petrified by lying long in the °arth ; it receives 
its name from its being found in Syria, which was famous for 
the residence of Jews. 

JE'WS-IIARP, s. [ of jouc , Fr. a check, and harp , from its 
being bold against the cheek] a kind of musical instrument 
used by the vulgar, made of steel, held against the teeth, 
and sounded by the motion of a spring, which when struck 
by the finger, vibrates against the breath. 
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IF, conj . [gif, Sax.] granting or allowing a thing; upon 
condition, or supposition. Followed by another sentence 
that includes opposition, it implies whether or no; provided; 
or upon condition. 

1'GNEOUS, a. [igneus, Lat.] fiery; containing, emitting, 
or having the nature of fire. 

IGNITOTENT, a. [ignipotens, Lat.] presiding over fire, 
or powerful by means of tire. 

IGNIS FAT U US, s. [ Lat.] a common meteor seen in mea- 
dows, and other moist places, in dark nights, caused by vis- 
cous exhalations, which, being kindled in the air, reflect a sort 
of thin flame in the dark; called, by the common people, 117// 
with the \ w/iisp , or Jack with the lanthom. 

To IGNITE, a . [from ignis , Lat.] to set on fire. 

IGNTT1BLE, a. capable of being set on fire. 

IGNITION, s. [ignition, Fr.] the act of kindling or setting 
on fire, in Chemistry, the application of fire to metals, till 
they become red-hot, without melting. 

IGNTVO.MOUS, a. [ignlvotnus, Lat.] vomiting or casting 
out fire. 

KJNO'BLE, a. [ignohilis, Lat.] mean, or not belonging to 
tl»e nobility, applied to birth. Worthless, base, or not de- 
serving honour, applied to persons or tilings. 

IGNO'BLY, ad. in a disgraceful, menu, base, or reproach- 
ful manner. 

JGNOMI'NIOUS, a. [ignominievx, Fr. ignominimas , Lat.] 
disgraceful, dishonourable, reproachful. 

IGNOM I'N lOUKLY, ad. in such a manner as to cause loss 
of fame; reproachfully. 

FONOMINY, s. [?y no mi via, Lat.] loss of fame or ho- 
nour; disgrace, shame, or iep roach. 

JONOlt.VMUS, .v. [Lat.] in Law, a word used by a grand 
inquest, and written cm the hack of a bill, when they misiike 
the evidence as defective, or not able to make good the 
charge it contains: hence it signifies, figuratively, a person 
who knows nothing. 

rGNORANGK, s. [ignorance, Fr.] want of knowledge or 
instruction; unskilfuliiess. In Law, it is a want of knowledge 


of a lover, gives him hopes, and deceives him. Used in con- 
tempt or reproach of any woman. 

To Jll.T, r. «. to deceive a man hy flattering his love with 
hopes, and afterwards leaving him tor another. 

To JI NGLE, »>. «. [either corrupted hom jangle, or form- 
ed from the sound] to clink or make a noise like money, or 
other sounding metal, flung on a stone or other hard body. 
In Poetry or Style, applied to the sound formed by several 
words or' syllables which end in the same letters. 

JI NGLE, s. the. sound made by money or other metal 
flung against a hard body. The sound marie by words in 
the same letters and syllables, applied to style. . 

I'JA'H ESTER, a town of Somersetshire, consisting of four 
streets, with one church, and other places of worship. It is 
a town of great antiquitv, and once had sixteen churches. 
The countv jail is kept liere, but the assizes are held alter- 
nately at. Jtridgcwater. Wells, and Taunton. It is seated on 
the river IveClfi miles S. of Wells, amt I ‘2*2 W. by S. of 
London. Market on Wednesday. Population 109.0. 

ILK, *. a walk or alley in a church. See Aisi.r. 

TLEPS, s. | Lai. | in ’Anatomy, the third and last of the 
small guts, is situated below the navel, near the c*sa ihi, 
whence its mime. Its length is various, sometimes not more 
than 16, sometimes 20 spans or more. It begins win. re the 
valxes of the jejunum cease to he conspicuous, and its 
inti is where liie larger intestines begin; at which place it 
is, in a very singular manner, inserted into the left side of 


TLK\, s. the scarlet oak. 

F JJ'/iA ( OMBJ'h a sea-port of Devonshire, has a con- 
venient safe harbour, formed by a good pier, projecting into 
the British Channel. The high tides here allow large ves- 
sels to enter its basin. This port employs a number of brigs 
and sloops, chiefly in carrying ore from Cornwall, coal from 
Wales, and corn to Bristol. A number of fishing-skills be- 
long to the place, which, with those of Minchead, fish on a 
bank oil* this coast during the summer, and carry a number 
of soles, turbots, &c. to the Bristol market. It is 4f) miles 


of the laws, which will not excuse a person from suffering 
the penalty inflicted on the breach of them; for i very one, at 
his peril, is obliged to know the laws of the land. An infant, 
who is just arrived at the age of discretion, and who may 
therefore be supposed to be ignorant of the law, is punish- 
able for crimes; but at the same time infants of tender age, 
who are naturally ignorant, are excused; as are all persons 
who are von compos mends , as madmen and natural fools. 

l'GNOKANT, a . [ ignorans , Lat.] unlearned; illiterate; 
without knowledge; or without having an idea of some par- 
ticular; unacquainted with. 

IGNORANTLY, ad, without knowledge, learning, or 
design. 

To IGNO'IIE, r. a, [ ignoro , Lat.] not to know, or have an 
idea of, a thing. 

IGNO'SCIBLE, s, [ignoscibiltSj Lat.] pardonable, capable 
>f pardon. 

j. 11. S. these three letters are generally embroidered on 
the velvet hanging of the communion tables in churches, 
and signify Jesus Ifominum Salvator , or Jesus the Saviour* of 
Men. 

JIB, .«?. the foremost sail of a ship, being a large stay-sail 
extended from the outer end of the bowsprit, pi-.onged hy 
the jib-boom toward the fore-top-mast head. 

JIG, s. [ gtga , ItaL] a light, careless, quick dance or tune. 

To JIG, v. a. to dance a quick and light dance called a jig. 

IL, before words beginning with /, stands for in. 

JI'LLFLIRT, 5 . a pert young woman. 

JILT, s. [gdia, Id.] a woman who receives the addresses 


N. N. \V. of Exeter, and PjB W. by S. of London. Market 
on Saturday. Population 3201. 

I'Ll AC, a. [iliacus, Lat.] caused by a twisting in the guts: 
belonging to the lower belly. The iliac passion , is a kind of 
nervous colic, seated in the ileum, whereby one part of the 
gut enters the cavity of that part which is immediately be- 
low or above it.. 

I'LfAi), s. the name of an ancient epic poem, recording 
the siege of Troy, or Ilium , composed by Homer. 

ILK, ad. eke; also; still retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each; as, ilk ane of you, every one of you. 

ILL, a. [contracted from eri/, and retaining all its senses] 
inconsistent with our duty, as citizens of Christians; contrary 
to good. Sick or disordered. Syxon. Ill is used with the 
most propriety when the health is not much impaired; sick 
is applicable only when the body is greatly diseased. Ill too 
is most proper when in pain only; sick when diseased; thus 
we say, he is ill of the gout; but sick of a fever. 

ILL, s. an action contrary to our duty, either to God or 
man; wickedness; a misfortune. 

ILL, ad. not well or rightly. “ III at ease.” Dry den. 
Not able. “Ill able to sustain.” Par. Lost. Illy in com- 
position, whether substantive or adverb, implies defect, or 
something bad and improper, either in quality or condition. 

ILLA'CERABLE, a. [ illacerabilis , Lat.] not to be torn. 

ILL A'CHRYM ABLE, a. [illachrymabilis, Lat.] not capable 
of weeping. 

ILLA'PSE, s. [ illapsus , Lat.] the gradual or gentle en- 
trance of one thing into another; a sudden attack, or accident. 
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To ILLA'QUEATE, v. a. [; illaqueo , Lat.] to entangle; to 
entrap; to ensnare. 

1LLAQUEAT10N, s. [from illaqueo , Lat.] the act of 
catching or ensnaring; a snare or artifice made use of to 
entrap or catch. 

ILLATION, $. [illatio, Lat.] an inference or conclusion 
drawn from premises. 

ILLATIVE, a. [from Hiatus , Lat.] used to imply an in- 
ference or conclusion. 

1LLAITDABLE, a. [illaudabilis, Lat.] unworthy of praise. 

ILLAU'DABLY, ad . in a manner not deserving praise. 

ILLEGAL, a. [i/i and legalis, Lat.] contrary to law. 

ILLEGALITY, s . the quality of being unlawful, or con- 
trary to law. 

ILLEGALLY, ad . in a manner contrary to law. 

ILLEGIBLE, a. [in and legibilis, Lat.] that cannot be 
read. 

ILLEGITIMACY, s. the state of a bastard; the state of 
bastardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE, a. [in and legitimus , Lat.] unlawfully 
begotten ; or not begotten in wedlock. 

To ILLEGITIMATE, v. n . in Law, to prove a person a 
bastard. 

ILLEGITIMATELY, ad . not begotten in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMATION, s. the state of a bastard, or of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

I LLE VIABLE, a. [from lever , Fr.] what cannot be levied, 
or exacted. 

ILL FAVOURED, a. ugly, or deformed. 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY, cid. with deformity; roughly; rug- 
gedly; in ludicrous language. 

ILLFAVOUREDNESS, s. deformity. 

ILLIBERAL, a . [i illiberalis , Lat.] wanting generosity, or 
gentility. 

ILLIBERALITY, s. [ illibcralitas , Lat.] meanness of mind; 
parsimony; want of munificence. 

ILLIBERALLY, ad. in a mean, niggardly, or disingenuous 
manner. 

ILLICIT, a. [ilHcihts, I .at.] unlawful, or contrary to any 
law. 

ILLT'MITABLE, a. [from in and limes , Lat.] not to be 
bounded or limited. 

ILLI'MITABLY, ad. in such a manner as to be capable of 
no bounds. 

ILLIM1TKD, a. [from in and limes, Lat.] unbounded; 
without bounds, limits, or restraint. 

ILLIMITEDNESS, s. exemption from all bounds. 

ILLITERATE, a. [ illiteratus , Lat.] without having 
received any improvements by learning or instruction; un- 
learned. 

ILLITERATENESS, s. the state of having never received 
any improvements from learning. 

ILLITERATURE, s. want of learning. 

I'LLNESS, s. any thing which is productive of inconve- 
nience; or destructive of our happiness, applied to things 
natural, moral, and religious. Sickness or disorder, applied 
to health. 

ILLNATURFi, s. a natural disposition whereby a person 
is prone to do ill turns, and to thwart the happiness of another, 
attended with a secret joy on the sight of any mischief which 
befalls another, and an culirc insensibility of any kindness 
received. 

ILLNATURED, a. habitually unkind, malicious, or mis- 
chievous. 

ILLNATUREDLY, ad. in a peevish, froward, mischievous 
manner. 

ILLNATUREDNESS, s. want of a kindly disposition. 
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ILLO'GICAL, a . ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
reasoning; contrary to the rules of reasoning. 

ILLO'GICALLi, ad. in a manner contrary to the laws of 
argument. 

To ILLU'DE, v. a . [illudo, Lat.] to deceive; to mock; to 
play upon ; to jeer. 

To lLLU'ME, v. a. [ illuminer , Fr.] to supply with light; to 
brighten or adorn. 

To ILLU'MINATE, v. a. [illuminer, Fr.] to enlighten or 
supply with light. ' Figuratively, to supply the mind with a 
power of understanding any difficulty. 

ILLUMINATION, s. [illummatio, Lat.] the act of sup- 
plying with light; the cause of light; brightness; splendour; 
light communicated to the mind by inspiration. 

ILLUMINATIVE, a. [illuminatif, Fr.] having the power 
to communicate light. 

ILLUMINATOR, s. [Lat.] one who gives light; one who 
explains a difficult passage in an author. 

ILLU'MINARY, s. a kind of miniature painting, anciently 
much practised for illustrating and adorning books. 

To ILLUMINE, v. a. [illuminar , Fr.] to enlighten or make 
light; to supply with light. Figuratively, to adorn. 

ILLUSION, s. [illusio, Lat.] a false show or appearance; 
error occasioned by a false appearance. 

ILLUSIVE, a. [from Ulus us, Lat.] deceiving by false show. 

ILLUSORY, a. [from illusus , Lat.] fraudulent; with an in- 
tention to deceive; deceitful. 

To ILLU STRATE, r. 71. [ illustro , Lat.] to brighten with 
light or honour. Figuratively, to explain or clear up a diffi- 
culty in an author. 

ILLUSTRATION, s. [illustration, VT.illustratio, Lat.] the 
act of rendering a difficult passage easy to be understood ; 
an exposition or explanation. 

ILLU STRATIVE, a. having the quality of clearing up a 
difficult or obscure passage in an author. 

ILLUSTRATIVELY, ad. by way of explanation. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, a. [illustris, Lat.] noble; eminent for 
titles, dignity, birth, or excellence. 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY, ad. in a conspicuous, noble, or 
eminent manner. 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS, s. eminence of rank, birth, dignity, 
or good qualities. 

I'LMINSTER , a town of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It is seated in a dirty bottom among the hills, 
and has formerly suffered greatly by fire. It is 135 miles 
W. by S. of London. Population 2957. 

I'LSLEY , EAST, a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It is seated in a pleasant valley, between two 
hills and excellent downs for feeding sheep, being a fine 
sporting country. It is 54 miles W. of London. 

PM, a contraction used in discourse for I am. 

I'M AGE, s. [image, Fr. imago, Lat.] the appearance of any 
object; an id<*a impressed hv outward objects on the mind; a 
representation of any thing expressed in painting, sculpture, 
&c. most commonly applied to statues; a copy, or likeness; 
a lively description of any thing in discourse; a picture drawn 
in the fancy; a false god; or a statue made to represent, and 
to he worshipped as, a god. 

To IMAGE, r. a . to form a representation, likeness, or 
idea of a thing in the mind. 

I'MAGERY, s. statues or pictures. Figuratively, resem- 
blance. Ideas formed purely by the imagination, which have 
no originals out of the mind. 

IMAGINABLE, a. [Fr.] possible to he conceived. 

IMAGINARY, a. [imaginaire, Fr.] existing only in the 
imagination or fancy, opposed to real. 

IMAGINATION, s. [imagination Lat.] a power, or fa- 
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culty of the soul, whereby it can join or separate the ideas 
it has received by the senses, in such a manner as to form 
other compound ideas, which have no resemblance existing 
ouc of the mind; fancy; the power of representing things ab.- 
sent; a conception, image, or idea of any thing in the mind; 
contrivance; scheme. 

IMAGINATIVE, a. [imaginatif, Fr.] fantastic; full of 
imagination. 

To IMAGINE, v. a. [imaginer, Fr.] to fancy; to conceive. 
Figuratively, to contrive or plot. 

IMA'GINEK, s. one who forms an idea in his mind. 
IMBECILE, a . [imbecilis, Lat.] wanting strength, applied 
both to body and mind. 

To IMBECILE, v. a. fthis word is corruptly written em- 
bezzle] to weaken a slock or fortune by clandestine expenses 
or unjust appropriations. 

IMBECILITY, .v. [imbccilite, Fr.] frailty or weakness of 
mind or body. 

To I M 13 THE, v. a. [imbibo, Lat.] to drink or draw in; to 
admit into llie mind; to drench or soak. 

IMBIBER, s. that which drinks in, sucks up, or absorbs. 
IMBIBITION, s. [imbibition, Fr.] the act of drinking or 
sucking up moisture. 

To IM HITTER, v. a. to make bitter; to deprive of hap- 
piness or pleasure. 

To IMBODY, v. a. to cover with, or thicken to, a body; 
to bring together into one mass or company; to inclose. 

To IM BO'Ll >EN, t\ a. to raise to confidence; to encou- 
rage, or make bold. 

To IMBO'SOM, v. a. to bold on the bosom; to wrap in 
that part of a garment which covers the bosom. Figuratively, 
to love with a warm affection and friendship. 

To IMBO'W, e. a. to arch; to vault; to make in the form 
of ail arch. 

To IMBO'WEK, (tlu* ou> is here pron. as in vow) v. a. lo 
cover with a bower; to cover with branches of trees. J 

IMBO'WMKNT, .v. an arch; a vault. 1 

ITWBRICATEI), a. [imbricatuSy Lat.J in Botany, forming 1 
hollows like those of a gulfer-file. 

IMBRICATION, a. [from imbrex, Lot.] an hollow inden- o 
ture, like that of a guttcr-tilc. 

To IMBRO'NVN, v. a. to make brown or dark. si 

To JMBR UTE, i». a. to steep, soak, or wet much and long, e; 
This word is also spelled Kmiikuk. 

To IMBRUE, v. ( i . to make like a brute, in quality or e< 
shape; to become brutish. 


& IMMANENCY, $• [in and * nitneo, Lat.] internal dwelling, 

i 1 'MMANENT, a. [ immanent , Fr.] intrinsic; internal; or 

r situated within the mind. . , 

5 IMMA'NITY, s. [immanitas, Lat.] barbarity; cruelty. 

; 1MMARCESS1BLE, a. [from in and marcesco, Lat.] 

f U ”to IMM A'S K, v. a. to put in a mask; to cover; to dis- 

^JMxMATERIAL, a. [immatcriel, Fr.] spiritual; distinct 
from and not consisting of, matter ; of no importance or 
weight: the last sense is branded as a barbarism by Johnson. 
] IMMATERIALITY, s. incorporeity; distinctness from 
body or matter. 

IMMATERIALLY, ad. in a manner not depending on 

i matter. . „ 

I M MATE R I A LI Z ED, a. freed from or void of matter, 
f IMM ATE'KI ALN ESS, s. distinctness from matter. 

IMMATE'KIATE, a. [from in and materia , Lat.) not cun- 
) listing of matter. 

IMMATU'KK, <1- [immaturus, Lat.] not ripe; not perfect; 
too early, or before the natural time. 

lALMATU'ltKLY, nil. too soon; before ripe, complete, or 
existent. 

LVI MATU'R K \ ESS, or IMMATU RITY, s. unripeness. 

LV! M LABILITY, s. [from immeabi/is , Lat.] want of power 
to pass, or make itself a passage, applied to fluids. 

IMMEASURABLE, u. not to be measured; not to be con- 
ceived. 

IMMEASURABLY, ad. beyond all comprehension or 
conception. 

1MAIKCILVNICAL, im-me-ka-ni-kal, a. not according to 
the laws of mechanics. 

IMMEDIACY, s. the quality of Acting without the inter- 
vention of any other means. 

IMME DIATE, a. [un medial, Fr.] in such a slate with 
respect to something else, as to have nothing between; 
without any thing intci veiling; not acting by second causes. 
Instant, or present, applied to time. 

IMMEDIATELY, ad. without the intervention of any 
other cause or event; instantly; without delay. 

IMMEDIATKNESN, s. presence, applied to time. The 
state or quality of being without any second or intervening 


IMMEDICABLE, a. [: immedicabilis , Lat.] not to be heal- 
ed or cured. 

J M MEMORABLE, a. [immemorubilis, Lat.J not worth 


To IMBUE, v. a. [ imbt/o, Lat.] to tincture very deeply; to 
imbibe; to die, or impregnate with any liquor. 

To IMBU'RSK, r. a. [bourse, Fr.] to stork with money. 
This should be written rmbnrsr , from embourser , Fr. 

IMITABILITY, s. [from imitabiiis , Lat.] the quality of 
being mutable. 

I'MITABI.K, a . [imitabiiis, Lat.] worthy of being resembled 
or imitated; possible to be imitated or copied. 

To I MITATE, v. a. \imitor , Lat.] to copy; to endeavour 
to resemble; to counterfeit. 

IMITATION, s. \imitatio, Lat.] the act of doing any thing 
with a view of making it like something else. 

IMITATIVE, a. [imitativus, Lat.] inclined to imitate; 
copied from, or resembling. 

IM I FA TDK, s. [Lat.] one who copies from, and ndea- 
votirs to resemble, another. 

IMMACULATE, a. | imtnaculatus, Lat.] without spot, 
stain, or crime; pure or clear. 

To IMMA'NACLE, v. a. to put in manacles; to fetter, or 
confine. 

iMMA'NE, a. [immdnis, Lat.] vast; prodigiously great. 


remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL, a. [Fr. from in and memoria , Lat.] not 
within the memory of any person living; so ancient as not 
to be easily traced with any degree of certainly. In a legal 
sense, a thing is said to be of time immemorial , that was before 
the reign of king Edward II. 

I M. MEN SI- 1, <t. ( immense, Fr. imrnvnsus, Lat.] unbounded; 
not to be comprehended; infinite. 

IMMENSELY, ad. infinitely; without measure. 

IMMENSIT Y, &. [immensite, Fr. immensitas, Lat.] un- 
bounded or incomprehensible greatness. 

I A1MENSU RABIDITY, s. impossibility of being mea- 
sured. 

IMMEASURABLE, a. [in and menmralnlis , Lat.] impos- 
sible to be measured; infinite. 

To IM MERGE, v. a. [ immergo , Lat.J to plunge or put 
under water. 

IMMERSE, a. [immersus, Lat. 1 buried; covered; sunk 
deep. 

To IM METIS E, v. a. [immergo, Lat.J to put under water; 
to sink deep, or cover; to plunge, to sink; to keep depressed. 
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IMMERSION, s. [immersio, Lat.] the act of plunging 
nay thing in water, or any other fluid, beyond its surface ; 
the state of sinking or being sunk in liquor below its surface. 
The state of being overwhelmed, applied to the mind. In 
Astronomy, it is applied to a satellite when it begins to 
enter into the shadow of its primary ; to a star or planet 
when it first disappears behind the disk of the moon. 

IMMETHO'DICAL, a. without order or method. 

IMMETIIO'DICALl-Y, ad. in an irregular manner. 

1'MMINENT, a. [; imminetis , Lat.] hanging over one’s 
head; threatening; near; applied always to something ill. 

To IMMI'NGLE, v . a. to mingle, mix, or unite. Seldom 
used. 

IMMINU'TION, s. [from imminuo , Lat.] diminution, 
decrease, lessening. 

IMMISCIBI'LITY, s. incapacity of being mingled. 

IMMI'SCIBLE, a. not capable of being mixed. A word 
used by the author of Clarissa. 

1M.YI ISS'ION, s. [immissio, Lat.] the act of sending in, 
opposed to emission. 

To JMM1T, v. a . [immitto , Lat.] to send in. 

To UVIMl'X, v . a. to mix together; to join or unite. 

IMMOVABLE, a. not to be mixed together. 

IM AIOUI'LITY, s. [from immobility , Fr. immobilis , Lat.] 
a quality of body, whereby it is rendered incapable of mov- 
ing ; a state of rest. 

1MMO' DERATE, a . [ immodcratus , Lat.] excessive; ex- 
ceeding due bonds. 

IMMO'DERATELY, ad. in an excessive degree. 

IMMODERATION, s. [immoderation, Fr.] want of keep- 
ing to a due mean ; excess. 

IMMO'DEST, a. [immodrstc, Fr.] unchaste, or inconsist- 
ent with modesty; obscene. 

IMMO'DEST Y, s. [immodrstie, Fr.] want of modesty, or 
of regard to chastity and decency. 

To I'MMOLATE, r. a. [; immolo , Lat.J to sacrifice, or kill 
in sacrifice. 

IMMOLATION, s. [immolation, Fr. immolatio , Lat.J the 
act of sacrificing, or killing, as an offering to God; the 
thing offered in sacrifice. 

IMMORAL, a . inconsistent with, or contrary to, the 
laws of morality : bad or unjust. 

IMMORALITY, s. an action inconsistent with our duty 
towards men ; want of virtue. 

IMMO'RTAL, a. [immortalis, Lat.] not capable of dying; 
living for ever ; never ending ; perpetual. . 

IMMORTALITY, s. [immortalite, Fr. immortalitas , Lat.] 
a state which has no end ; an exemption from death ; an 
exemption from oblivion. 

To IMMO'RTALIZF, i\ a . \ ini mart a User, Fr.J to make 
immortal ; to perpetuate, or make the fame of a person 
endless. Neuterly, to become immortal. 

IMMORTALLY, ad. without death;" without ceasing 
or ending. 

IMMO'VEABLE, a. not to he forced from or taken out 
of its place ; not to be shaken or affected. 

IMMO'VEABLY, ad. in a state not to be shaken or af- 
fected. 

IMMUNITY, s . [immnnitc, Fr. immunitas, Lat.J discharge 
from any duty or obligation. 

To IMMU HE, v. a. [ emmurer , old Fr. from in and mums , 
Lat.] to inclose within a wall ; to imprison; to confine. 

IMMURE, s. a wall ; inclosure. 

IMMUTABI'LITY, $. [immutability Fr. immutabilitas , 
Lat.] freedom from change or alteration. 

IMMUTABLE, a. [ immutabilis , Lat.] not. subject to 
change or alter. 


IMMUTABLY, ad. without altering or changing ; in a 
manner not subject to change or alter. 

IMP, s. [imp, a shoot or sprig, Brit.] an inferior devil; an 
emissary of the devil. Also, a son; the offspring; progeny. 

To IMP, v. a. [irnpio, to engraff, Brit.] to lengthen by the 
addition of something else. 

To IMPACT, v. a. [from impact us , Lat.] to drive or force 
the particles of a body closer together. 

To IMPAl'R, v. a. [ empirer , Fr.] to lessen in degree, 
quality, quantity, or worth; to diminish; to injure; to make 
worse. Ncuteily, to be lessened or worn out. “ Flesh 
may impair ; — but reason can repair.” Spenser. 

IMPAl'R, s. a decay or decrease; loss of power, degree, 
or quality. Not. used. 

IMPAIRMENT, s. a decay; injury; decay of strength. 

To IMPALE, ,/. in Heraldry, is to conjoin two coats 
of arms pale-wise, See Empale/ 

IMPA'LPABLE, a. [i impalpable , Fr.] not to be felt, or 
perceived by the touch. 

JMPA'NNKLLING, s. in Law, signifies the writing down 
or entering into a parchment, list, or schedule, the names 
of a jury, summoned by the sheriff to appear for such public 
services as juries are employed in. 

To JM PARADISE, v. a. [imjiaradisare, ltal.] to render 
as happy as the state of paradise is supposed to be. 

IMPA'RITY, s. [from impar , Lat.] disproportion; the 
excess of two things compared together; oddness. 

To IMPA'HK, v. a. to separate from a common; to make 
a park of; to inclose with a park. 

IMPA'RLANCE, s. in Law, is a petition in court, fora 
day to consider or advise what answer the defendant shall 
make to the plaintiff’s action, and is the continuance of the 
cause till another day, or a longer tim# given by the court. 

To IM P ART, v. a. [imprrtior, Lat.] to grant, give, oi 
communicate a part. 

IMPA RTIAL, a. [impartial, Fr.] just; without any bias 
or undue influence. 

IMPARTIALITY, s. [impartiality Fr.] the act of dis- 
tributing justice without any bias or undue influence; strict 
justice. 

IMPARTIALLY, ad. in a manner free from anv bias. 

IMPARTIBLE, a. [ impartible , Fr.] that may be com- 
municated or bestowed in part; without parts. 

IMPA'SSABLE, a. not to be passed ; impervious. 

IMPASSIBILITY, a. [impassibilile, ‘Fr.J the quality or 
privilege of not being subject to external injury or sufferings. 

IMPASSIBLE, a. [impassible, Fr.] incapable of suffering 
injury or pain. 

IMPA'SSIBLENESS, s. impassibility; exemption from 
pain. 

IMPA'SSIONED, a. seized or inflamed with passion. 

IMPA'SSl Y r E, a. exempt from the agency of external causes. 

IMPATIENCE, s. [impatience, Fr.] inability of suffering 
pain or delay without complaint. 

IMPATIENT, a. [iwpntirns, Lat.] not able to endure or 
bear delay, pain, or any other inconvenience, without com- 
plaint; vehemently agitated by passion; eager. 

IMPATIENTLY, ad. with great inti useness, application, 
or ardour. With great eagerness or longing desire. 

To IMPA'WN, v. a. to give a person as an hostage, or a 
thing as a pledge and security for the performance of certain 
conditions. 

To IMPEACH, (pronounced in this word and its deriva- 
tives, impecch) a. v. | empecher, Fr.] to hinder. In Law, to 
accuse a person of being guilty of a crime. 

IMPEACHABLE, a. worthy of being found fault with; 
accusable. 
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IMPEACHER, s. an accuser: one who l>«rg ;s an accu- 
sation against another. 

IMPEACHMENT, or IMPFACII, s. [ cmpechement , Fr.] 
an hinderaiicc or obstacle. A public accusation or charge 
of being guilty of some crime. 

To JMPEARL, v. a. to adorn with pearls, or something 
resembling pearls. 

IMPECCABI LITY, *. [impcccabilitc, Fr.] exemption from 
sin ; exemption from failure. 

IMPECCABLE, a. f impeccable, Fr.] sinless; exempt from 
the possibility of sinning. 

To IMPEDE, v. a. [ impedio , Lat.] to hinder; to stop. 

IMPE DIMENT, s. | impediment am, Lat.] an hinderance, 
obstacle, or motive, which renders the performance of a 
thing difficult or impossible. Synox. There seems to be a 
gradation in the words impediment , obstacle , and obstruction . 
The impediment stays; the obstacle, resists; the obstruction 
puts an entile stop 'to. Wo say, renun e the imptdimeut ; 
surmount the obstacle ; take away the obstruction . -Even 
small impediments sometimes prove such ob stack s. as obstruct 
our best endeavours. 

To l.MPK'l., c.a. [ impede, Lat,] to drive on; to make a 
thing move ; to act upon with force. 

IMPELLENT, s. [imprltcns, l.at.] a power which acts 
upon any thing with force. 

To IMPE ND, v. w. [impend co, Lat.] to hang over, threa- 
ten, or be near: generally applied to some evil. 

IMPENDENT, a. [impendent s, Lat. 1 suspended or hang- 
ing over ; very near. 

IMPENDENCE, s. the. state of hanging over or being 
near. 

IM PF.XKTR ABILITY, s. [ impcnetrahilitc , Fr.] the qua- 
lity of not being pity-eeahle. Hardness, or a slate not sus- 
ceptible of tender affections, applied to the mind. 

LMPEN ! VI |i.\ BI.K, a, \ impenetrable, Fr. impcinfmhdis, 
Lal.J not to lw- pierced or entered bv any outward Ibree; 
not admitim:; to enter. Not to be known or discovered, 
applied to things and persons. Not to ho moved or affected, 
applied to thi' mind. 

IM PF/.\ KTR ABLY, ad. with so much hardness as not to 
give entrance to any thing driven by external force. Not 
to he removed by instruction, applied to defects of the un- 
derstanding. “ fmpenrtrnbh / dull.’* Pope. 

IMPENITENCE, or IMPKMTFNCY, s. f impenitence, 
Fr.] a slate of mind wherein a person continues in sin, with- 
out any sonow, or sense of divine love or mercy. 

IMPEV1TENT, a. [ impenitent , Fr.] not grieving or re- 
penting of sin. 

LM PENITENTLY, ad. without repentance, or shewing 
any sorrow for sin. 

IMP F' \'Nt )I‘S ,a. [from in and penna , Lat.] without wings. 

I'M PER ATE. a. [imprratus, Lat.] done with conscious- 
ness, or tin* diivrtion of the will. “ bnperatc acts.’* Hate. 

1MPER AT1Y K, a. | imperatif, Fr. imperutivus, Lat.] com- 
manding, or expressing command. The imperative mood in 
English is formed either with auxiliary words, implying a 
command, request, or permission, or by putting the word 
after the verb, which in other moods comes before it. Thus, 
Peter runs, is the indicative; hut, run , Peter , or let Peter 
ruTty is the imperative. Let is prefixed only to the third 
persou singular, and to the first and third perso - plural; 
as, let him hear ; let us regard ; let them repent. 

1MPER ATIY ELY , ad. in a commanding style; autho- 
ritatively. 

IMPKRATOU, s. [Lat.] in Roman antiquity, a title of 
honour conferred on victorious generals by their armies, and 
afterwards confirmed by the senate. 


IMPERCEPTIBLE, a. [ imperceptible ,] not tc be seer, or 
perceived either by the mind, eye, or other senses; very 
small or minute. 

IMPERCEPTIBLENESS, $. the quality of not being 
perceived either by the mind or senses. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY, ad, in a manner not to be perceived 
cither by the mind or senses. 

IMPERFECT, a . [imperfect us. La/.] not quite finished; 
not complete ; wanting something ; defective; frail. 

IMPERFECTION, s. [imperfection, Fr.] a defect, failure, 
or fault, whether natural or moral. 

IMPERFECTLY, ad, not fully or completely; with de- 
fects or failure. 

I MPERFO RABLE, a. [from in and perforo, Lat.] not to 
be bored through. 

IMPE'RFORATE, a. [in and perforatus , Lat.] not pierced 
or bored through; without a hole or cavity running through. 

IMPE'RIAL, a. [imperial, Fr. imperialis , Lat.] possessed 
of the state of an emperor or empress; higher than royal, 
though sometimes used for it. Imperial papir, is a large 
kind of fine writing paper. Imperial chamber , was a sove- 
reign court for the atlairs of the states of Germany.* Impe- 
rial cities , were those which owned no other head hut the. 
emperor. Imperial diet , was an assembly or convention of 
all the state s of the empire. 

IMPEHI A LIST, s, a person who is subject to an em- 
peror. 

IMPE'RTOrS, a. [imperiosus, Lat.] commanding in a 
haughty, insolent manner; overbearing; powerful; proud. 

IMPERIOUSLY, ad. with pride of authority; in an in- 
solent manner. 

IMPERIOUSNESS, s. the exercise of Authority; a 
haughty, rigid, and insolent stretch of power and command. 

IMPERISHABLE, a. [imperissablc, Fr.] not to be de- 
stroyed by force, or impaired by time. 

I -I PERSONAL, a. [ impcrsonel, Fr. impersonal is , Lat.] 
in Crammar, used only in tlie third person singular, or not 
having all the. persons applied to verbs. The English im- 
personal is borrowed from the Saxon, and is expressed by 
it before the verb: as, It thundered; huyt thunrode. Sax. 
Besides which, we sometimes express this verb by one ; as, 
“ One told me. One had better.*’ 

1 M PE'RSONA LLY, ad. in Grammar, after the manner 
of a verb which is not used in all the persons. 

IMPERTINENCE, or IM PEUTIN KNCY, s.* [imperti- 
nence, Fr. ) Hi at which has no relation to the matter in hand; 
folly, or rambling thought; troublesomeness, arising from 
not talking to tin; purpose, or from intrusion ; a trifle. 

IMPERTINENT, a. [impertinent, Fr.] no relation to the 
matter in hand; of no weight; troublesome, by inquiring 
into things which do not concern a person; foolish; trifling. 
Sv sos. Impertinent, means meddling with and intruding 
into what no way concerns us Impudent, implies having 
no shame, or wanting modesty. Saucy , means insolent and 
abusive. 

I.MPE'RTINENT, s. a person who is troublesome by 
inquiring into, or meddling with, things that do not concern 
him; a triHer; an intruder. 

IMPERTINENTLY, ad. without relating to the matter 
in hand ; in a troublesome manner, by inquiring into things 
that do not concern one. 

IMPERTRANSIBI'LITY, s. [from m and pertranseo, 
Lat.] impossibility to he passed through. 

IMPERVIOUS, a. [ impervius , Lat.] not to be pierced or 
penetrated ; not accessible. 

I M PE'li VIO USNESS, s. [from impervius, Lat.] the state 
or quality of not admitting any passage or entrance. 
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I'MPETRABLE, a. [impetrabilis, Lat.] possible to be ob- 
tained.- 

To I'M PETR ATE, v. a . [impctrer, Fr. impetro, Lat.J to 
obtain by entreaty. 

IMPETRA'TION, s . [impetration, Fr.] the act of obtaining 
by prayer or entreaty. 

IMPETUO'SITY, s . [impetuosity Fr.] excess of strength, 
force, violence, or rage. 

IMPETUOUS, a. [from impetus , Lat.] violent; fierce; 
furious; vehement. • 

IMPETUOUSLY, ad. in a violent or furious manner. 

IMPETUOUSNESS, s. violence; fury. . 

PM PET US, s. [Lat.] the force by which a body moves 
in any direction, alter being impelled by another; a violent 
effort. 

IMPPETY, s. [impiety Fr. impietas , Lat.] a state of open 
opposition to the laws of God, attended with a want of reve- 
rence, and neglect of the duties of religion; ungodliness; 
irreligion. 

To IM PPG NO RATE, v. a . [from in and pignus , Lat.] to 
pawn or pledge. 

IMP1G NORATION, s. the act of pawning or putting to 
pledge. 

To IM PPNGE, v . n. [impingo, Lat.] to fall or strike against, 
to clash with. 

IMPING TON , a village, 3 miles N. W. of Cambridge, 
rendered remarkable by one of its inhabitants, Elizabeth 
Woodcock, surviving a confinement of 8 days and 9 nights 
under the snow, viz. from Saturday evening, Feb. y, to Mon- 
day morning, Feb. 18, 1799. 

To IM PI' NO U ATE, v. a. [from in and piny u is, Lat..] to 
fatten or make fat. 

IMPIOUS, a. [imp ins, Lat.] without devotion; without 
reverence to God or religious duties. 

PMPIOUSLY, <td. in a profane, wicked manner. 

I'M PIOUSNESS, s. See Imimkty. 

IMPLACAIM'LITY, s. the cpiality of not being appeased 
or reconciled to a person that has offended us; irreconcilable 
enmity. 

IMPLA'CABLE, a. [implacable, Fr. implacabilis , Lat.] not 
to be pacified or reconciled. 

IMPLA'CABLY, ad. with malice or anger; not to be 
pacified. 

To IMPLA'NT, v. a. [in and plan to , Lat.] to put a plant 
into the ground. Figuratively, to establish or fix, applied 
to the mind, &c. 

IMPLANTATION, s . [implantation, Fr.] the act of 
setting or planting; the act of introducing and fixing in the 
mind. 

IMPLAUSIBLE, a. not likely to seduce or persuade. 

I'MPLEMENT, s . [implement tun, Lat.] any tool or instru- 
ment belonging to mechanics. 

IMPLE'TION, s. [from impleo , Lat.] the act of filling, or 
the state of a thing that is full. 

IMPLE'X, a . [ unplexus, Lat.] complicated; consisting of 
variety or change; intricate. 

To l'MPLICATE, v. a. [implico, Lat.] to unfold or involve. 
Figuratively, to embarrass or entangle by variety. 

IMPLICATION, s . [implication, Fr. implication Lat.] the 
state of a thing whose parts are kept together by being folded 
over each other, or entangled; an inference included in an 
argument, but not expressed. 

IMPLl'CIT, a. [implicity Ft. implicit us, Lat.] entangled or 
complicated with; tacitly comprised or understood, and to be 
gathered only by inference ; resting on another, or taken up on 
the authority .of another, without any examination. 

IMPLI'CITLY, ad. by inference, because included, but 


not expressed; without examination; or barely on the au- 
thority of another. 

To IMPLO RE, v. a. [ implorer , Fr. imploro , Lat.] to en- 
treat with prayers; to ask or beg with great earnestness and 
submission. 

lMPLO'RER, s. one that requests or entreats with ear- 
nestness. 

IM PLUMED, a. [ im plum is, Lat.] without feathers. 

IM PLU'VIOUS, a. [i/i and pluvius, Lat.] wet with rain. 

To IMPLY', a. [implico, Lat.] to include as a conse- 
quence, but not in express terms. 

To IMPOI'SON, v. a. [more properly empoison, from em- 
poisonner , Fr. | to kill with poison. Figuratively, to coirupt 
or seduce. 

IMPO'LITIC, or IMPOLI'TICAL, a. not using forecast; 
indiscreet. 

IMPOLITIC ALLY, or IMPOLITICLY, ad. without art 
or discretion; without guaidiug against the had consequence 
of an action; imprudently. 

IMPO'N DKROUS, a. void of perceptible weight. 

IMPORO'SITY, s. the quality of bring without pores or 
interstices between the parts. 

IMPO'ROUS, a. free from pores or interstices between its 
parts. 

To IMPO RT, v. a. [importo, Lat.] to bring goods* into 
one country from another, applied to Commerce. Imper- 
sonally, from importer , Fr. to imply, mean, or signify; to 
produce as a consequence. 

I'M PORT, s. a moment, weight, or consequence; ten- 
dency. Any thing brought from abroad. 

IM PO'RTABLE, a. that may by law be brought from 
abroad. 

IMPORTANCE, s. [Fr.] the meaning or signification nt' 
a word; consequence, value, or moment ; a matter, subject, 
or affair. 

IMPORTANT, a. [important, Fr.] of great weight, mo- 
ment, or consequence. 

IMPORTATION, s. the act or practice of importing or 
bringing goods into one kingdom from another; opposed to 
exportation. 

IMPO'RTER, $. one that brings in from abroad. 

IMPO'RTLF.SS, a. of no moment, or consequence. 

IMPO'RTUNATE, a. [import nnus, Lat.] requesting with 
great earnestness and frequency. Figuratively, not to be 
repulsed or denied. 

IMPO'RTUNATELY, ad. with incessant and earnest 
request. 

IMPO'RTUNATENE.SS, s. incessant and earnest request, 
or solicitation. 

To IMPORTUNE, v. a. \impor tuner, Fr. from importunvs . 
Lat.] to request with earnestness and frequency; to tease or 
wear out witli incessant and earnest, request. 

1MPORTUNELY, ad. with earnestness and frequency ; 
troublesomely; unseasonably, or improperly. 

IMPORTUNITY, s. [importunity Fr. import unitas, Lat.] 
earnest and incessant entreaty. 

To IMPO'SE, (the s in tills word and its derivatives is 
pronounced like z—i/npozc) v. a. [imp^scr, Fr.] to lay on 
as a burden; to enact as a punishment; to enjoin as a law 
or duty; to cheat, or deceive. In the Universities, to gi\ • 
a task as a punishment, for some misdemeanor. Among 
Printers, to lay the pages in order, and fit on the chase, that 
the form may be carried to press. 

IMPO'SEABLE, a. to be enjoined as a law or rule. 

IMPO'SER, s. one who commands; one who lays any 
heavy fine or duty on another; one who cheats or tricks. 

IMPOSITION, s. [iwposi'io, Lat.l the act of laving or 
6 P 
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putting any tiling on another. The act of giving or affixing. 
The commanding any thing as a law or duty. Constraint 
or oppression. A cheat, trick, or imposture. Imposition 
of hands . is a religious ceremony, in which a bishop lays his 
hands upon the head of a person, in ordination, continua- 
tion, or in uttering a blessing. This also was a Jewish 
ceremony, introduced not by any divine authority, but by 
custom i it being tin* practice of those people, whenever 
they prayed for any person, to lay their hands on their 
head. Our Saviour observed the same ceremony, both 
when he conferred bis blessing on the children, and when 
he cured the sick. The apostles aUo laid hands on those 
upon whom they conferred the Holy Ghost. 

IMPOSSIBLE, a . [impossible, Fr.] not to be done, 
attained, or praelisi d. 

IMPOSSIBI LITY, s. [impossihilitCj Fr.] the state of being 
impracticable, or beyond any one's power to do; that which 
cannot, he done. 

I'M POST, (the o pron. long) s. [impost, Fr.] a toll; custom 
paid for goods or merchandise. Used in the plural, ill Archi- 
tecture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which 
the weight or stress of the whole building beareth. 

To JM PO'STI Hi MATE, v. n. to form an abscess; to gather, 
or form a cyst or bag, applied to matter. Actively, to afflict 
witlitin imposthume. 

IMPOST 1 1 UMATION, s. the act of forming an ab- 
scess, gathering, or cyst; the state in which an imposthume 
is formed. 

IMPO'STHUME, s. a collection of matter in any part of 
the body. 

IMPO'STOR, s. | impaste nr, Fr.] one who deceives or cheats 
by assuming a false character. 

IMPOSTURE, s. [impost urn, l.at.] a cheat, committed by 
giving persons or things a false character or nppeuram e. 

IMPOTENCE, or l M POTENCY, 5. [impoteutiu, l.at.] 
want of power cither of body or mind. Kagc, including 
the. idea of not being able to restrain it. incapacity to 
propagate. 

I'M POT ENT, a. [impotens, l.at.] not able, not having 
strength to perform a tiling, applied to the mind and the 
body; weak; disabled by nature ur disease; without a power 
to restrain; without virility. 

I'MPOTENTLY, ad. without power; without government 
of passion; extravagantly. 

To IM PO'VKR 1SI1, v . a. [uppavvrir, Fr.] to make poor. 
To render unfruitful, applied to land. 

J.MPO'VEllISIIMENT, s. want of riches; mean and low 
ciicumstanees. 

To IMPOU'NI), r. a . to shut up in a pound or pinfold; to 
routine or iuelose in a ])Ound. 

To IMPO'WER, r. a . See Empower. 

1M PR AGT1CA Bl'LlTY, s . impossibility; the state of being 
not feasible. 

1 M 1M| ATTIC A 1H.E, «. [ mi practicable , Fr.] not to be done 
or practised; not to be governed or managed. 

lMPRA'CTlCABLENESS, s. impossibility of performing 
or practising. 

To IMPRECATE, v. a . [ imprccor , Lat.] to pray for evil 
to befall one’s self, or others; to curse. 

IMPUECA I ION, 5 . [imprera/io, l.at.] a curse. 

I M PR hC A IORY, a, containing wishes of c v il, .• curses. 

lo 1M PRh (»N, (the g is mute) v. a. [?// and prevgno , Lat.] 
to make fruitful, applied to women. , To till with, or make 
fertile with any quality, applied to things. 

IMPREGNABLE, a. [impregnable, Fr.] not to be stormed 
or taken, applied to forts. Not to be shaken, moved, or over- 
come, applied to the mind. 


IMPRE'GNABLY, ad. in such a manner as to defy force 
or hostility. 

To IMPREGNATE, v. a. [in and pragno, Lat.] to fill 
with young, or make fruitful, applied lo animals. To satu- 
rate, to till, applied to fluids. 

IMPREGNATION, s. the act of making fruitful, applied 
to animals. The act of tilling with any quality; saturation, 
applied to liquors. 

I M PREJ L' 1)1C ATE, a. [from in, jmr, and judico, Lat.] 
unprejudiced; not. prepossessed; impartial. 

To IMPRESS, v. n. [impresstrm, l.at.] to print or mark by 
pressure. To three a person to enter either as a sailor or 
soldier. Figuratively, lo fix deep, applied to the mind. 

IM PRE SS, $. a print or mark made hv pressure; an effect; 
a mark of distinction, character, or stamp; the act of forcing 
into any service- now commonly press. 

IMPRESSIBLE, «. [from in and pressum, Lat.] that may 
he pressed; liable to he forced into the ■service, or pressed. 

1MPR E'SSION, s. [impressio, Lat.] a motion which pro- 
duces some perception, applied to the organs of sense, or the 
mind. The act of pre ssing one body upon another; a stamp 
or mark made by pressure; operation or influence. 

IM PRE SSURE, s. the mark made by pressure; the dint; 
the impression. 

1 M PR I'M IS, ad. [Lat.] first of all, or in the first, place. 

To JM PR TNT, v. a. | imprimer, Fr. | to mark any sub- 
stance by pressure; to stamp words on paper by means of 
types in printing; to fix in the mind or memory. 

To IMPRI SON, (the $ in this and the next word is pron. 
like z) v. a. [empriso finer, Fr.] to confine in prison; to confine, 
restrain, or deprive of freedom. 

J M PK I SO N M EN T, .v. | emprisonnemnit , Fr. ] the act of 
confining a person in prison; the state of a person or thing 
under confinement. 

IMPROBABILITY, s. want of likelihood; impossibility of 
being proved. 

IMPROVABLE, a. [improbabdis, Lat.] unlikely. 

IMPROBABLY, ad. in such a manner as cannot be 
proved. 

IM PROBATION, s. [improbation, Fr. improbatia, Lat.] the 
aet of disallowing. 

JMPRO'BITY, s. [improhitas, l.at.] want of honesty. 

IMPROMPTU, s. a short extemporaneous composition. 

To IMPROLPFICATK, v. a. to impregnate; to fecundate. 

IMPROPER, a. [improprius, Lat..] not fit or qualified; 
not suited to the use it is designed for; not just; not ac- 
curate. 

IMPRO'PERLY, ad. not fitly; unseasonably; in an inac- 
curate manner; inconsistently. 

To IMPRO PRIATE, v. a. [from in and proprius , Lat..] to 
convert any thing public to private use ; to arrogate, or assume, 
as belonging to one’s self. In Canon Law, to transfer the 
possessions of a church into the hands of a layman. 

IMPROPRIATION, s. [from in and proprius , Lat.] a par- 
sonage, or ecclesiastical living, the profits of which are in the 
hands of a layman; in which ease it stands distinguished from 
appropriation , which is where the profits of a benefice are in 
the hands of a bishop, college, &c. though these terms are 
now often used promiscuously. 

IMPROPRIATOR,*, a layman who has the possession 
of the lands of the church. 

IMPROPRIETY, s . [i/npropriete, Fr.] any thing which is 
unfit for the end it is assigned, and unsuitable to the person 
to whom it is applied; an application of a word in a sense in- 
consistent with the rules of grammar. 

IMPRO'SPEROUS, a. unhappy; unfortunate; not suc- 
cessful. 
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IMPROVABLE, a. capable of being made better, or of 
advancing from a good to a better state. 

IMPRO'VABLKNESS, s. a capableness of being made 
better. 

IMPRO'VABLY, ad. in a manner that admits of being 
made better. 

To IMPRO VE, (the o in this word and its derivatives is 
sounded like oo; as, improove , improovement . , irnproover , &c.) 
v. a. to advance or raise a thing from a bad state to one of 
greater perfection ; to advance in goodness or learning. 

IMPROVEMENT, s. the advancement or progress ot 
any thing from a good to a better state ; advancement in 
learning. 

IMPROVER, s. one who advances in learning and good- 
ness, and makes either himself or any tiling else better ; that 
which makes anything better. 

IMPROVIDENCE, s. want of caution or forethought. 

IMPROVIDENT, a. [improvidus, 1/at.") without any fore- 
sight or caution, with respect to any future circumstances; 
without any regard to preparation for any future calamity. 

JMPROVIDENTLY, ad. without care or caution. 

IM PROYTSION, s. want of forethought or preparation to 
prevent or support, any future calamity. 

IMPRUDENCE, s. \imprudentia > Lat.] the want of judg- 
ment, caution, or a proper regard for our interest, and the 
consequences of our actions. 

IMPRUDENT, a. [Er.] injudicious; indiscreet. 

rMPlJDENOE, or l'MPUDKNCY, s. [impudence, Er. 
impudent ia, Lai. J want of modesty; the quality of doing 
amiss, without any regard to the opinion of others, or any 
sense of the nature of the crime. 

I'M P 1JDE NT, a. [impudent, Er. imp ude ns, Lat.j not af- 
fected with shame for having done amiss, persisting in a 
fault with boasting; wanting modesty. 

l'MPUDENTLY, ad. in a shameless manner; without 
modesty. 

To IA1 PIJ'CI jV, ini-pune, (the r/ in this word and its deri- 
vatives is mute) v. a. [impiujno, Lat.] to attack ; to oppose 
or contradict an assertion. 

IMPU'CiNER, s. one who attacks or opposes ah opinion. 

IMPUrsSANCE, s. [Er.] feebleness, or want of strength. 

EMPULSE, s. [imptdsus, Lat..] the shock or force given 
and communicated by one body acting upon another; an 
influence, idea, or motive acting upon the mind; an attack 
of an enemy. 

IMPULSION, s. [impulsion, Er. impulsw . Lat.] the action 
of a body in motion on another body. Influence, applied to 
the mind. 

IMPULSIVE, a. [impuhif, Er.] having the power of 
moving and acting upon. 

IMPUNITY, s. [impunilc, Fr . impumtas, Lat.] freedom or 
exemption from punishment. 

IMPURE, a. [impurus, Lat.] not having that sanctity, 
virtue, or modesty, required by the laws of religion, or by 
Jie dictates of nature. Foul, muddy, or drossy, applied to 
liquors. 

IMPURELY, ad. with immodesty or unchastity. With 
foulness, applied to liquors. 

IMPURENESS, or IMPURITY, s. [impuritas, Lat.] 
want of that regard to decency, chastenoss, virtue, or holi- 
ness, which our duty requires ; an act of unchastity. Foul- 
ness, applied to liquors. 

To 1M PURPLE, v . a. [ r.mpourprcr , Er.] to make of a 
purple colour. 

IMPUTABLE, a. that may be laid to a person’s charge j 
aceusablc ; liable to he accused with a fault. 

IMPUTABLENESS, s. the quality of being imputed. 


IMPUTATION, s. [ imputation , Er.] the act of charging 
with ill; censure, reproach, or accusation. 

IMPUTATIVE, a. that may impute. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [imputa, Lat.] to charge with; to 
accuse, or attribute; to reckon as belonging to or done by 
a person, though performed by another. 

1M1MJTER, 5 . he that charges a person with having done 
a thing ; he who attributes the merits or actions of a person 
to another. 

IMPUTRIBLE, a. [imputrihilis, Lat.] not able to pulrifv; 
incorruptible. 

In, prep, j in , Lat.] applied to place, signifies where a 
thing is; applied to time, the period then existent, or the 
state then present. Sometimes it denotes power. “ Is not 
in man.” llubh. Tale. By, or for the sake of, used in solemn 
entreaties. 44 In the names of all the gods.” Shalt. For, ap- 
plied to cause. “ To fight in thy defence.” Shah. In that , 
because. In as much , implies, seeing that, or because. 

IN, ad. within some place, opposite to without. Placed 
in some particular state. After come or <jn, it denotes en- 
trance. (’lose, or home, applied to Fencing. In. in Com- 
position, has a negative or a privative sense, from the Latin 
in. Thus, arable denotes that which mav he tilled ; inarable , 
that which cannot be tilled; before a word beginning with r, 
it is changed into /*, as irrrr/ufar; before / into /, as ilfcrjal ; 
and into m before m, and other consonants, as immutable , 
improbable, ike. 

INABILITY, 5 . want of power sufficient for the perform- 
ance of any particular action or design. 

IN ABSTINENCE, s. intemperance; want of power to 
abstain ; prevalence of appetite. 

INACCESSIBLE, a. [inaccessible, Er.] not to be reached; 
not to be come near or approached. 

INA CCURACY, want of exactness. 

INA CCURATE, a. wanting accuracy or exactness. 

INACTION, s. [inaction, Er. J cessation from, or forbeai 
ancc of, action or labour. 

INACTIVE, o. idle, la/.v, sluggish. 

INACTIVELY, ad. in a'luzy, sluggish manner. 

INACTIVITY, s. a state wherein a person ceases from 
labour or action ; idleness; rest. • 

INA'l) EQUATE, a. [i/t and adcf/nntns , Lat.] not equal to 
tlu; purpose; defective. TnmHjuatc ideas , are such as arc 
but a partial, incomplete, or imperfect representation of those 
archetypes to which they are referred. 

INADEQUATELY, ad. defectively; imperfectly, incom- 
pletely. 

INADMISSIBLE, a. that cannot he admitted. 

INADVERTENCE, or INADVE’RTENGY, s. [inadver- 
tence, Er.] want, of care, attention, or deliberation ; an act 
or the effect of, negligence or inattemiou. 

INADVERTENT, a. without care or attention; neg 
ligent. 

INADVERTENTLY, ad. in a careless or negligent man- 
ner; without attention or deliberation. 

INALIENABLE, a. that cannot be transferred or made 
over to another. 

INALIMF/NTAL, a. affording no nourishment. 

IN AMISS! RLE, a. [inamissibfc, Er.] tiot to be lost. 

INAMORATO, s . a rapturous lover. 

INANE, a. [ inanis , Lat.] void of matter. Used, substan- 
tively, for space or extent.. 

INANIMATE, or INA'NTMATED, a. [inanimates, Lat.j 
void of life ; not actuated by a so;:!. 

INANITION, s. [inanition, Fr.] emptiness ; applied 
to the vessels of an animal when wanting their usual 
fulness. 
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INA'NITY, s. [from manis, Lat.] emptiness ; space void 
of matter. „ , . 

INA'PPETENCY, s. [in and appetenlui, Lat.] tn Medi- 
cine, want of stomach or appetite. 

INAPPLICABLE, a. not proper for a particular use; 
not having any relation to a subject or discourse. 

INAPPLICATION, s. [Fr.] want of industry in business 
Cf study ; want of attention. 

INA'RABLK, a. [from in and aro> Lat.] not fit to be tilled 
or plowed. 

To INARCH, v. a. in Gardening, to graft by approach, 
or to ingraft one tree with another that stands near it. 

INAltTI'CULATE, a. [huirticidt: 9 Fr.] not uttered with 
such distinctness that the different syllables may be per- 
i cived, as in human speech. 

INARTICULATELY, ad. in a confused manner; so 
as the distinct syllables cannot be perceived in the utter- 
ance. 

INARTICULATENESS, s. confusion of sounds; want 
of distinctness in pronouncing. 

INARTIFI CIAL, a. contrary to, or inconsistent with the 
rules of art. 

INAUTIFI'CIALLY, ad. without art; in a mauher con- 
trary to the rules of art. 

INATTENTION, s. [inattention, Fr.] want of attention; 
negligence. 

INATTENTIVE, a. without regarding or considering a 
thing heard; neglecting or disregarding any thing that is 
spoken to us, or in our sight. 

INAUTHBLE, a. not to be heard ; without sound. 

To INAUGURATE, v. a. [i inawjuro , Lat.] to invest in 
a solemn manner with any high honour, mrticularly that of 
an emperor or king; to begin with good omens; to com- 
mence or begin. 

INAUGURATION, s. [from inauguro , Lat.] the act of 
investing a person with the title or honour of a king or em- 
peror. 

INAURATION, s . [from inauro , Tat.] the act of gilding 
or covering with gold. 

INAUSPICIOUS, a. ill-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. 

INBEING, s . existing within a thing ; inherence. 

TNBORN, a . born within; innate; implanted by nature. 

INBREATHED, a. breathed within. Figuratively, in- 
spired, or infused by inspiration. 

I'NBRED, a . produced, hatched, or generated within. 

TNCA, or Y'NCA, a name given by the natives of Peru 
to their kings, and the princes of the blood. 

To INCAGE, v. a. to confine in a cage; to coop up or 
confine within any narrow space. 

1NCALESCENCE, or INCALE'SCENCY, s. [from iW 
U ,sro, Lat.] warmth, increasing heat. 

INCANTATION, $. [from incanto , Lat.] charms or en- 
chantment. 

INCA'NTATORY, a. [from incanto , Lat.] dealing in, or 
pci funning by, enchantment or magic. 

To INCA'NTON, v. a. to unite to a canton, or separate 
community. 

INCAPABILITY, dr INCAPABLENESS, s. natural 
inability, or feebleness ; a legal disqualification. 

INCA'PABLE, a . [ incapable , Fr.] wanting power to ap- 
prehend, learn, or understand, applied to the ind. Not 
able to receive or perform; rendered unfit; disqualified by 
law ; not subject or liable to. “ Incapable of falsehood.” 

INCAPACIOUS, a. narrow; of small content. 

To INCAP AGITATE, v. a. to render unable or unfit t6 
perform any thing. 

INCAPACITY, s. [incapacity Fr.] want of power of mind 


or body; wanting any necessary qualification, or the power 
of apprehending, learning, or understanding. 

To INCARCERATE, v . a. [\ incarcero , Lat.] to imprison; 
to confine a person in durance. 

INCARCERATION, s, [incarceration Lat.J the act of 
confining in prison ; the state of imprisonment. 

To INCA'RN, v . a. [ incarno , Lat.] in Surgery, to cover 
with flesh ; to cause flesh to grow. Neuterly, to breed flesh. 

To INCARNADINE, v. a. [incarnadino 9 pale red, Ital.] 
to dye of a pale red or flesh colour. Seldom used. 

To INCA'RN ATE, v.a. [ incarno , Lat.] to clothe or im- 
body with flesh. 

INCARNATE, a. [ mcarnatus , Lat.] clothed with, or 
imho died in flesh. 

INCARNATION, s. [s incarnation , Fr. xncarnatio , Lat.] 
the act of assuming a body, applied in Divinity to that act 
of Christ whereby he became man. In Surgery, the state of 
breeding flesh, applied to wounds. 

1NCARNATIVE, s. [incnrnatif 9 Fr.] in Medicine, that 
which produces or generates flesh. 

To INCA'SE, v . a. to cover; to inclose; to inwrap. 

INCAUTIOUS, a. careless or heedless. 

INCAUTIOUSLY, ad. without suspecting deceit; un- 
warily ; heedlessly. 

INCENDIARY, s. [ inccndiarias , Lat. ineendiaire , Fr.] 
one who maliciously and wilfully sets towns or houses on 
fire. Figuratively, one who inflames factions; one who 
causes commotions in a state, or promotes quarrels between 
private persons. 

I NCENSE, s . [incensum 9 Lat.] a perfume offered up in 
sacrifice. 

To INCENSE, v. a to perfume with incense. 

To INCENSE, v.a. to kindle or provoke the anger of a 
person. 

INCE'NSEMENT, s. rage or anger occasioned by some 
offence. 

INCE'NSION, s. [i incensio , Lat.] the act of kindling, or 
the state of being on fire. 

INCENSOR, s. [Lat.] one who kindles anger, or inflames 
the passions. 

INCENSORY, s. the vessel in which iucense or perfumer 
are burnt. 

INCENTIVE, s. [ incentivum . Lat.] that which kindles 
inflames, or provokes anger; a motive, encouragement, or 
spur to action. 

INCE'NTIVE, a. acting as a spur, motive, or encourage 
ment. . 

INCEPTION, s. [inceptio 9 Lat.] beginning. “ The incep- 
tion of putrefaction.” Bacon. 

INCEPTIVE, a. [ inceptions , Lat.] that implies beginning. 

INCE'PTOR, s. [Lat.j a beginner; one who learns his 
rudiments. 

INCERATION, s. [incero 9 Lat.] the act of covering with 
wax. 

1NCE RTITUDE, s. [incertitude 9 Fr. incertitudo , Lat.] 
want of certainty. 

INCESSANT, a. [in and cessans 9 Lat.] continually; with- 
out intermission. 

INCE'SSANTLY, ad. without ceasing; continually; with- 
out intermission. 

I NCEST, s. [inceste, Fr. incestum, Lat.] the crime of 
criminal and unnatural commerce with a person within the 
degree forbidden by the law. This formerly extended to 
the seventh, but seems now confined to the third 

INCESTUOUS, a. [ incestueux , Fr.] guilty of incest, or 
the knowledge of a person within the degrees forbidden bv 
the law 1 
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1NCF/STU0USLY, ad.. in an incestuous manner; with an 
unnatural love. 

INCH, s. [ince, Sax.] a measure supposed equal to three 
barley-corns laid end to end; the twelfth part of a foot; a 
proverbial expression for a small quantity ; a critical or nice 
point of time. “ We watched you at an inch .” Shaft. 

To INCH, v . a. to drive out, or force in, by inches. Fi- 
guratively, to give niggardly. 

I'NClICOLiM, a small island in the Frith of Forth, near 
the coast of Fife, but within the county of Edinburgh. Here 
are the fine ruins of a once celebrated monastery, founded 
in 11211, by Alexander 1. in gratitude for bis escape, when 
driven on the island by a violent tempest, where lie was hos- 
pitably treated, for three days, by a hermit, who entertained 
him with the milk of his cow, and a few shell fish. It was of 
the order of St. Augustine, and dedicated to St. Columba. At 
present scum*, fowls that haunt the ancient tower, and the 
rabbits that lodge in the mouldering soil, have full possession 
of this neglected spot. 

INCH I\ E' ITU, a desolate little island, of Edinburghshire, 
in the Frith of forth, lying midway between the two ports of 
Leith and King-horn. Here is a ruinous fort. The shores of 
both this island and lncheoliu are hold and rugged, exhi- 
biting several deep caw-ms shelving dill's, and towering 
rocks. It is about a mile long; on the W. side are vast 
strata of coral and shells. Here was formerly a chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. M a mock, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. It has 120 acres of arable land, 40 of brush-wood, 
and near .100 of moor. 

J'NCHMEAL, a piece an inch long. 

To INCHOATE, in-ko-ate, v. a. [ inchoo , Lat.J to begin; 
to commence. 

1NC1I0AT10N, s. [inchoa/tts, Eat.] a beginning. 

INCHOATIVE, a. \inchnatii'Hs, Lat.J noting beginning. 

To INCI'DK, v. a. [tncido, Lat.J to cut, applied in Medi- 
cine, to acids or salts. 

I'NCIDENCE, or I'NCI DENCY, 5 . [incidence, Fr. from 
incith, Lat.J the direction with which one body shikes or falls 
upon another. 

I'NCI DENT, a. [incident, Lat.J happening without expec- 
tation or being foreseen ; falling in besides the main design; 
happening or liable to befall. 

I'NCI DENT, s. [from iticidrns , Lat.] something that hap- 
pens besides the main design ; a casualty, or unexpected and 
unforeseen event. Syxon. Incident is most applicable to 
casualties in private life; errnf, to government, and states. 

INCIDE'NTAL, a. happening without being foreseen, ex- 
pected, or intended ; casual. 

INCIDENTALLY, ad. occasionally; besides the main de- 
sign ; by the way ; by the bye. 

To INCINERATE, v. a. jlYoni in and cincrcs , Lat.] to bum 
to ashes. 

INCINERATION, s. [ incineration , Fr.] the act of burning 
any thing to ashes. 

I N C I RC U MSPECT ION, want of caution. 

INCrSED, a. [; htcisus , Lat.] cut, or made by cutting; as 
“ an incised wound.*' 

INCl'SION, s. 1 incisio } Lat.] a cut, or wound made by 
a sharp instrument, generally applied to those made by a 
surgeon. The division of the particles of viscous matter by 
medicines. 

INCI SIVE, a. [incisif, Fr.] having the quality of cutting or 
separating. 

INCISOR, s. [Lat.] a cutter. In Anatomy, applied to 
one of the teeth in the forepart of the mouth. 

INCl'SORY, a. [incisoirc, Fr.] having the power of cut ii g 
4r dividing. 


INCr.SURE, s . [incisvra, Lat.] in Surgery, a cut, aperture, 
or wound made with a sharp instrument. 

IXC1TAT10N, s . [incitatio. Lat.] an incentive; an im- 
pulse; a motive which spurs a person to aeiiun. 

To INCITE, v . a. [ invito , J.at.J to stir up; to push forward 
in a design ; to urge on ; to animate or encourage. 

INCITEMENT, s. a motive which urges a person to 
action. 

INCfVlL, a. [incivil, Fr.] wanting the elegance of breeding ; 
not behaving with kindness. See Uncivil. 

INCIVI'LITY, s. [incivUitc, Fr.] want of complaisance 
rudeness. 

INCLE'MENOY, s. [inch: me nee, Fr. inclcmentia , Lat.] want 
of mercy ; cruelty, or harshness of treatment. 

INCLEMENT, a. [*/i and vie me ns. Lat.] not exercising 
mercy or clemency; cruel; void of tenderness. Figura- 
tively, severe, or prodigiously cold, applied to Seasons or 
climates. 

lNCLl'NABLE, a. [incliuahilis, Lat.] having a propensity ; 
willing; having a tendency, or liable. 

INCLINATION, s. | inclination Lat.] tendency towards 
any point, or the mutual tendency which two or more bodies 
have to one another; natural aptness or til ness; disposition 
or propensity of the mind to any particular action. In Navi- 
gation the tendency or direction of the needle or compass 
to th E. _>r AV. In Pharmacy, the act of stooping a vessel in 
order to pour a liquor out free from the dregs, called likew ise 
decantation. In Astiouomy, the inclination of a planet, is 
the angle that the plane of its orbit makes with the piano of 
the ecliptic. 

INCLI'N YTORY, a. having the quality of tending to a par- 
ticular point. 

1NCLVNATOR1LY, ad. obliquely; with a greater ten- 
dency to one side than another; with some deviation from 
N. to S. 

To INCLI'N E, v. v. [inclinn, Lat.J to lean; to bend; to 
tend towards any part. Figuratively, to be favourably dis- 
posed to. Actively, to give a tendency or direction to any 
place or state; to turn towards any thing, as desirous or atten- 
tive ; to bend, to incurvate. 

To INCITE, v. a. to grasp; to inclose; to surround. 
“ WhateVr the ocean pales, or sky inclips .” Slink. 

To INCLOl'STER, v. a. to shut up or confine in a cloister 
or monastery. 

To I NCLO'KE, r. a. See Ex 

To INCLO'UD, v. a. to darken witli clouas; to make danc, 
to obscure. 

To INCLU'DE, v. a . [tnclttdo, Lat.] to inclose, or shut in 
Figuratively, to imply; to comprehend, or contain. 

INCLUSIVE, a. [ inclnsif \ Fr.] inclosed; contained; com- 
prehended in any sum or number. 

INCLUSIVELY, ad. comprehending or reckoning the thing 
mentioned. 

INCOA'GULABLE, a. incapable of concretion. 

INCOEXISTENCE, s. [from in, con , and erislo, Lat.] the 
quality of not existing together. 

INCO'Ci, ad. [contracted from incognito] in a private 
manner ; in such a manner as shews that a person would uot 
be known. 

INCO'GITANCY, s. [incogitatio, low Lat.] want of thought, 
or want of thinking on the nature and consequence of our 
actions. 

1 N CO'G IT ATI V E, a. wanting the power of thinking. 

INCO'GNITO, ad. See Incog. 

INCOHERENCE, or INCOHERENCY, s. want of being 
connected together, or of dependence on each other; inconsis- 
tence ; want of cohesion. 

6Q 
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INCOHERENT, a. not following as a consequence; in- 
consistent ; without cohesion. 

INCOHERENTLY, ad. inconsistently ; inconsequenti- 
ally. 

INCOMBUST1 Bl'LlTY, s. the quality of not being con 
Burned by fire. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, a . [incombustible, Fr.] not to be con- 
sumed by fire. 

INCOMBIFSTJBLKNESS, s. the quality of not being wasted 
or consumed by fire. 

TNCOME, s. that which an estate or post produces yearly; 
the produce of anv thing. 

INCOMMENSURABILITY, s. the state of one thing 
compared to another, when they cannot both be measured by 
any common measure, however small. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a- [/», con, and inrnsurabilis , 
Lat.J not to bn reduced to, or measured by, any common 
measure. 

INCOMMENSURATE, a. [from in , con , and mensnrn , 
Lat.J not admitting a common measure; bearing no pro- 
portion to each other. 

To INCO'MMODATE, or INCOMMO'DE, v. a. [ incom - 
motto, Lat.J to make inconvenient; to be inconvenient to ; to 
affect with trouble. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS, a . [incommodus, Lat.] inconvenient; 
vexatious or troublesome. 

INCOM MO'DIOUSLY, ad. inconveniently; not suited to 
use or necessity ; not at ease. 

I NCOM M O'DK ) USNKSS, s. inconvenience. 

INCOM MO'DITY, s. [incommodite, 1m. incommoditas , Lat.] 
an inconvenience ; trouble. 

1NCOMMUN1CABN.1TY, s. the ( juality of not being im- 
parted to another. 

INCOMMU NICABLE, a. [IT] Not to he imparted, or 
made the common right or property of another; not to be ex- 
pressed or explained by wprds. 

1 NCOM M UN 1C ABLY, ad. in a manner not to be im- 
parted, or to become the common quality or right of ano- 
ther ; in such a maimer as cannot be expressed or ex- 
plained. 

JNCOMMU'NfCATING, part, having no commerce or 
intercourse with another. 

I N CO M M IT N I C ATI V E, a. reserved. 

INCOMPA'CT, or INCOMPA'CT EiD, a. porous ; loose, or 
not having its parts closely and strongly joiued together. 

1 N CO' JV1 PARABLE, a. [incomparable, Er.] so excellent 
as not to have atiy thing like it; excellent beyond all com- 
petition. 

INCO'MPARABLY, ad. beyond comparison or competition; 
excellently. 

lNCOMPA'SSJONATE, a. void of pity or tenderness ; not 
touched or affected with the miseries of another. 

INCOMPATIBILITY, s. [from in and competo , Lat.] the 
quality which renders a thing not possible to exist, or to be re- 
conciled, with another; inconsistency with another. 

INCOMPATIBLE, a . [incompatible, Fr.] impossible to sub- 
sist with something else; inconsistent with something else; 
irrcconcileable. 

INCOMPATIBLY, ad. inconsistently. 

INCO'MPETKNCY, s. [incomjjttcncc, Fr.] inability. In 
Law, a want of proper qualilieat on. 

INCOM PEI ENT, a. not sutticicnt, or not proportionate 
to an undertaking. In Civil Law, not having a right or 
qualification for the performance of a thing. 

1NGO MPE1 EN ILY, ad. unsuitably; in such a manner 
as not to be proportionate to. 

INCOMPLETE, a. not perfect or finished. 


INCOMPLETENESS, s. imperfection ; the state of a thing 

which is not finished. t n - 

INCOMPLI ANCE, s. obstinacy or untractableness of tem- 
per : want or refusal of compliance. 

^ JNCOMPO'SED, a. disturbed or disordered. 

iNCOMPOSSIUriJTY, 5. the quality of not being joined 
or existing together witli something else ; inconsistency with 
something. 

I NCOM POSSIBLE, a. not possible at one and the same 
time, or in one and the same subject. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, *. | ' incom prehensihilitr, 
Fr.] the quality of not being perfectly or adequately com- 
prehended by the mind, though it may be conceived imper- 
fectly. f _ 

J N OOMPH EHE7NSI BLE, a. [incomprehensible, Fr.] not to 
bo fully or perfectly understood or comprehended. 

INCOM PREII K'NSI BLEN ESS, s. the quality of not being 
comprehended. 

I \ COM Pit EJIEN'SI BLY, ad. in a manner not to be con- 
ceived. “ God — is incomprehensibly infinite.” Locke. 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY, s. impossibility of being pressed 
or squeezed into a less space. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE, a. [incompressible, Fr.] not capa- 
ble of being pressed or squeezed together into a narrower 
compass. 

JNCONCF/ALABLE, a. not to be hid, or kept secret. 
INCONCEIVABLE, a. [i Inconceivable, Fr.] not to be con- 
ceived or apprehended by the mind ; that of which we can form 
no notion or idea. 

INCONCEIVABLY, ad. in a manner b(j T ond the apprehen- 
sion of the mind. 

INCONCiyPTIBLE, a. not to be conceived or compre- 
hended by the mind. 

INCONCLU'DKNT, a. [in and concludcns, Lat.] not conclu- 
sive ; nor inferring a consequence. 

INCONCLUSIVE, a. not forcing any assent to the mind, or 
containing any forcible evidence. 

INCONCLUSIVELY, ad. without any such evidence as 
determines the understanding. 

I NCONCLUS1 V RN ESS, s. want of strength of reason- 
ing sufficient to prove a thing, to gain the assent of the 
mind. 

INCONCCYCT, or INCONCO'CTED, a. [in, con , and coc- 
tus , Lat.] in Surgery, not ripened or digested. 

INCONCO'CTJON, s. in Medicine, the state of being crude, 
indigested, and unripe. 

INCONCIJ'RRING, a. not concurring. 

INCONDITE, a. [inconditus, Lat.] irregular; rude; un 
polished. 

INCONDITIONAL, a. without restriction, limitation, or 
condition. 

INCONDITION ATE, a. not limited; not restrained by any 
condition; absolute. 

INCONFO'RMITY, s . incompliance with the practice of 
others. 

INCONGRUENCE, s. want of fitness or suitableness. ‘ 
INCONGRUITY, s. [ incomjruitv. , Fr.] unsuitableness 
of one thing to another; inconsistence; impropriety; ab- 
surdity. 

INCO'NGRUOUS, a. [ inconyru , Fr.] unsuitable; inconsis- 
tent; absurd. 

INCONGRUOUSLY, ad. improperly; inconsistently; ab- 
surdly. 

INCO'NSCIONABLE, a. void of the sense of good and 
evil ; without any remorse of conscience. 

INCONSEQUENCE, s. [ inconscqucntia , Lat.] inconclu- 
siveness ; want of just inference. 
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INCONSEQUENT, a. [tw and conscquens , Lat.] without a 
just conclusion ; without a regular inference. 

INCONSrDERABLE, a . unworthy of notice ; insignificant; 
of r.o importance. 

INCONSPDERABLENE.SS, s. want of merit, worth or sig- 
uificancy ; want of importance. 

INCONSJ'DERATE, a. [inconsideratus, Lat.] without re- 
garding the nature or consequences of our actions ; careless ; 
rash. 

lNCONSI'DERATELY, ad. in a negligent, thoughtless, or 
careless manner. 

I N CO N S r D ER ATE N ESS , s. want of thought; want of re- 
gard to the consequences of our actions. 

I NCONSI DERATION, s. want of thought; rashness. 

INCONSISTENCE, or INCONSISTENCY, s. such an 
opposition between propositions, that one implies the denial of 
the other; such contrariety of qualities, that, both cannot sub- 
sist together; incongruity; unsteadiness; changeableiiess. 

INCONSISTENT, a. not to he reconciled with. So con- 
trary, that one implies the denial or destruction of the other, 
applied either to propositions or qualities. Absurd. 

INCONSISTENTLY, ad. absurdly; unreasonably; with 
self-contradiction. 

INCONSrsTINO, a. not consistent or compatible with. 

INCONSOLABLE, a. [ inconsolable , Fr.] not to be com- 
forted. 

INCO'NSONANCY, s. disagreement with itself; not agree- 
ing in sound. 

INCONSPICUOUS, a. not to he seen. Not worth notice. 

INCONSTANCY, s. [inconslantia, Lat.] unsteadiness; a 
disposition of mind continually changing. 

INCO'NSTANT, a. \ inconstant, Lat.] not firm in resolution; 
not steady in affection; varying in disposition, temper, or con- 
duct; often changing. 

1 NCO NSU' M A B LK, «. not to be wasted. 

INCONSU'IMP 11BLE, a. \in and consumptus , Lat.] not ut- 
terly to he destroyed or wasted by fire or other means. 

INCONTESTABLE, a. | incontestable, Fr.] not to be dis- 
puted; admitting no debate. 

INCONTESTABLY, ad. in so certain a manner as not to 
admit of doubt or dispute. 

? NCO Nil GUO US, a. not touching; not near. 

INCO NTINENCE, or 1NCO NT1NENCY, 5 . [incontinent 
tia , Lat.] not abstaining from unlawful desires ; lust. 

INCONTINENT, a. [incontinent, Lat.] unchaste, or not 
restraining unlawful desires. 

INCONTINENTLY, ad. unchastely ; without delay; im- 
mediately. 

INCONTROVE RTIBLE, a. so plain or certain as to admit 
of no dispute. 

INCONTROVK'RTIBLY, ad. in a manner so plain or evi- 
dent as to admit of no dispute. 

INCONVENIENCE, or 1 NCON VF/NI ENCY, s. [from in- 
convenient, Fr.] unfitness, or unsuitableness. Any tiling which 
causes uneasiness, or proves an hinderancc or obstacle. 

INCONVENIENT, a. [inconvenient, Fr.] disadvantageous; 
unfit ; unseasonable. 

INCONVENIENTLY, ad. in a manner not fit and suitable; 
unseasonable. 

INCONVERSABLE, a. reserved; not Inclined to conver- 
sation ; not affable. 

INCONVERTIBLE, a. not to be altered or changed. 

INCON VINCIBLE, a. not capable of being convinced, or 
forced to assent to the truth of a proposition, &c. . 

JNCONVI'NCIBLY, ad. incapable of being convinced. 

I'NCONY, a. unlearned; artless. In Scotland, it denotes 
mischievously unlucky ; as, He*s an incony fellow. 


INCORPORAL, a. immaterial; distinct from nuttier ; dis- 
tinct from body. 

I NCOllPO RA'LITY, s . [incorporalite, Fr.] not consisting 
of body or matter. 

To INCORPORATE, v. a. [ ittcorporcr , Fr.] to mingle dif- 
ferent ingredients together; to join together inseparably; to 
form into a company, society, or body politic ; to unite or as- 
sociate. Ncuteriy, to unite with something else, followed by 
with, and sometimes into. 

INCORPORATE, a . not consisting of matter or body; 
immaterial. United together by character, applied to societies 
or communities. 

INCORPORATION, s. [incorporation, Fr.] the union of 
different ingredients ; the formation of a body politic, or the 
uniting several persons together by character, adoption, union, 
or association. 

INCORPOREAL, a. [incorporalis, Lat.] not consisting of 
matter or body ; spiritual. 

I NCOKPO 'REALLY, ad. without body. 

INCORPOREITY, s. die quality of being void of, or dis- 
tant from, body or matter. 

To INCORPSE, v. a. to incorporate; to unite into one 
body. 

INCORRECT, a. not accurate or nicely finished ; imper- 
fect ; faulty. 

INCORRECTLY, cul. m a faulty or imperfect man- 
ner. 

INCORRECTNESS, <?. the quality of having faults that are 
not amended ; want of exactness. 

INCORRIGIBLE, «. [incorrigible, Fr.] had beyond the 
pow'er of being made better by correction; erroneous or faulty 
beyond hope of instruction or amendment. 

INCORRIGIBLENESS, s. the quality of being obstinately 
bad ; hopeless depravity. 

INCORRIGIBLY, ad. bad to such a degree as to leave no 
hopes of amendment. • 

INCORRUPT, or INCORRUTTED, a. [in and corrupt ns, 
Lat.] free from any foulness or sin ; of pure and honest man- 
ners ; of integrity above the power of a bribe. 

INCORRUPTIBILITY, s. [incorrupt ibilite, Fr.] the quality 
of not being liable to decay or corruption. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, (sometimes accented on the second 
syllable) a. [incorruptible, Fr. ] not capable of decay or 
corruption. 

INCORRUTTION, s. [incorruption, Fr.] a state free from 
corruption or decay; a state of integrity beyond the temptation 
of bribes. 

I NC O R R U'PTN ESS, s . inviolable purity; unshaken inte- 
grity; unalterable honesty; freedom from decay, degeneration, 
or corruption. 

To lNCRA'SSATE, v. a. [from in and crassus, Lat.] to 
make thick, applied to liquors. 

INCRASKATION, s. the act of making thick ; the state of 
growing thick, applied to fluids. 

INCRASSATIVE, a. that has the power or quality of 
making thick, applied to fluids. 

To INCRE'ASE, v. n . [ incresco , I.at.] to grow more in 
number, or greater in hulk. Actively, to make more or 
greater. 

INCRE'ASE, s. the state of growing g ?ater, applied tu 
bulk; any thing which is added to the original stock; gain; 
produce. Synon. 'filings increase by addition of the same 
kind; they grow by nourishment : thus corn gi'ows; the har- 
vest increase?. The* word grow signifies only the augmentation, 
independent of that which occasions it. The word increase 
gives us* to understand, that the augmentation is caused by a 
fresh quantity which casually join? it. 
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INCREASER, s. that which adds to the number or bulk 
of things. 

1NCREATED, a. not created. 

INCREDIBI LITY, a-, [inert dibili tv, Fr.] the quality of sur- 
passing, or not being worthy of, belief. 

INCREDIBLE, a. [*WwAfo/w, Lat.] surpassing belief; 
not worthy of belief. 

INCREDIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be believed. 
iNCREDU'LIl’Y, .v. [uicrednlite. Fr. j the quality of not 
believing, notwithstanding sufficient. proofs to demand assent. 

INCREDULOUS, <*. [//wm/tf/i/a?, Lat.] not believing, not- 
withstanding arguments sullieient to demand assent. 
INCREDULOUSNESS, s. See Incredulity. 
IN'CRKMENT, s. [incrrmc.vtnm, Lat..] the act of growing 
greater; the cause of growth; produce. 

To I'NCREPATK, v. a. [ incrcpo , Lat.] to chide ; to repre- 
hend. 

INCULPATION, s . [increpatio, Lat.] reprehension ; 
chiding. 

To INC RUST, or INCRTJ'STATK, i>. n. \incn/sto, Lat.] 
ro cover with a hard substance or crust ; to cover over with an 
additional rout of marble, &c. 

IXCRU'STATED, a. See Incrusted. ( 

INCRUSTATION, s. [incrustation, Fr. from inernsto, Lat.] c 
the act. of covering a wall, or column, with a lining or coating 
of marble, pottery, or stucco-work. ll 

INCRU'STED, part, in Architecture, applied to walls or g 
or columns covered with several pieces or slips of some pre- 
cious marble or stone. o; 
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k enough to discover its latent beauties; having no desire of 
serin” or knowing any thing new or strange. 

IVCU'RSION, s. [from inctirro, I -at J attack or assault; 
r- an inroad or invasion of a country, uot amounting to a 

.. C 7: K SoU'UVATE, V. a. [incurvo, Eat.] to bend or make 

U 7\('rilVATrt).V, s. [incurvatio, Eat.] (lie net of bending 
t or rn.il.in- crooked. An humble bowing of the body, applied 
to religions worship. 

jXCU'RVITY, s. | from incurvvs, Lat.] crookedness, or the 
state of bending inwards. 

To I N D VC, ATE, v. a. [indago, Lat.] to search, to beat out. 
INDAGA'TKLV, s. [hiiiatjafio, Lat.] a search in order to 
discover something unknown ; the act ot tracing. 

INPAGATOR, s. [Lat.] one who endeavours to find out a 
thing by fracing it to its origin. 

To INDA'RT, v. a. to dart in; to strike in. 

7o LVDEBT, (die b is mute both in this word and its deri- 
vatives) v. a. to charge with a debt; to put under an obligation 
by conferring a favour. 

IN DEWED, part, under obligation for some favour re- 
ceived ; having received money or goods for which a person is 
obliged to pay or give an equivalent. 

INDECENCY, [halt enter, Fr.] any thing unbecoming 
the person who commits it; an action unbecoming chastity or 
good manners. 

INDEX.’ ENT, a. [in decent, Fr.] unbecoming a person’s rank 
or character. 


To FNCUBATE, v. n. [ iveubo , Lat.] to sit upon eggs. 

INCUBATION, s . [incubafio, Lat.] the act of sitting upon 
eggs to hatch them. 

I'NCUBUS, s. [Lat.] in Physic, a disorder, called the night- 
mare, in which the patient cannot stir himself, hut with the 
utmost difficulty ; is seized with a numbness, sense of weight, 
with a dread of suffocation, or being squeezed to death, from 
some body which seems to fall suddenly upon him. It consists 
of an inflation of the membranes of the stomach, which hinders 
the motion of the diaphragm, lungs, and pulse, with a sense 
of weight oppressing the breast. 

To INCU'LCATE, i». a. [tnculco, Lat.] to impress on the 
mind by frequent admonitions ; to enforce by constant and in- 
cessant. repetitions. 

INCULCATION, s. the act of impressing by frequent ad- 
monitions. 

INCU'LPABLE, a. [in and culpabilis , Lat.] not to be found 
fault with ; free from guilt. 

INCU'LPABLY, ad. in a manner free from guilt. 

INCU LT, a. [ incnltus , Lat.] uncultivated. 

INCIJ'MBENCY, s. the act of lying upon something ; the 
state of keeping, or being resident cm, a benefice. 

INCU'MBENT, a. [i/wumbens, Lat.] resting or lying upon ; 
imposed or required as a duty. 

INCU'MBENT, s. [from [incumbent, Lat jin Law, one who 
is in present, possession of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

To INCU MBER, v. a. [enrombrer, Fr.] to perplex, embar- 
rass, or hinder, by any impediment. 

To INCU'R, v. a. [incurro, Lat.] to become liable to punish- 
ment or blame. 

INCUR ABILITY, s. incur afiilitc, Fr.] impossibility of 
being cured. 

INCU RABLE, a, [ incurable , Fr.] not to be removed or 
cured by any medicine. 

INCU'ltABLENESS, s. the state or quality of not admitting 
any cure. 

lNCU'ltABLV, ad. without remedy. 

INCURIOUS, a. not considering a thing with attention 


INDECENTLY, ad. in a manner unbecoming a person’s 
rank or character. 

1NI)K(T1)U0US, a. in Botany, not falling off or shedding 

JNDECTSION, s. want of determination. 

IN DECLI NABLE, a. [indcclinubilis, Lat.] in Grammar, not 
admitting anv alterations in its last syllable. 

INDECOROUS, a. [indrronts, Lat.] not becoming. 

IN DECO'RUM, s. | ] .at. J an action unbecoming the rank 
or character of a person. 

INDEED, ad. really; in truth; without doubt. Above 
common rate. This is to lie granted that.. A particle of con- 
nection. 

INDEFATIGABLE, a. [ indefat ignbilia , Lat.] not ex- 
hausted or wearied by continual labour ; labouring as if never 
tired. 

INDEF ATKi ABLENESS, s. persistency. 

IXDKFAT1GABLY, ad. in such a manner as if never ti cd 
by labour. 

IN DEFEASIBLE, or IN DEFEASIBLE, a. not to be cut 
off, defeated, or made void ; irrevocable. 

1NDEFECT1BILITY, s. the quality of not being subject 
to decay, defect, or failure. 

INDEFECTIBLE, a. [in and defect us, Lat.] not liable to 
decay, defect, or failure. 

IN DEFEASIBLE, a. [indefamblc, Fr.] See Inde- 

FEASim.K. 

1NDEFF/NSIBLE, a. that cannot be defended or main- 
tained. 

INDEFINITE, a. [indefimtus, Lat.] not determined, settled, 
limited, or restrained. In Grammar, not limited or restrained 
to any particular time or circumstance. 

INDEFINITELY, ad. in an undeterminate and loose 
manner. 

INDEITNITUDE, s. a quality or number not limited by 
our understanding, but yet finite. 

IN DELIBERATE, or IN DELIBERATED, a. [indtli- 
bM, Fr.] not premeditated ; not done with or after due con- 
sideration. 
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INDELI'BERATENESS, s. want of consideration; rash- 
ness; suddenness. 

INDEXIBLE, «. [indclibilis. Lat.] not to be effaced or 
blotted out; not to bo annulled or abrogated. • 

INDELICACY, s. want of delicacy ; want of elegance, or a 
rigorous observance of decency. 

INDELICATE, a. wanting decency. 

INDEMNIFICATION, s. security against any loss or pe- 
nalty ! reimbursement or repayment of loss or penalty. 

To INDEMNIFY, v. a . to secure against loss or penalty; 
to maintain unliurt. 

INDEMNITY, s. [indemnity, Fr.] security ; or an exemption 
from punishment.. 

IN DEMONSTRABLE, a . not capable of being demon- 
strated. 

To INDENT, v, a. [in and dens, Lat.] to form any thing 
in inequalities, like a row of teeth ; to cut in and out like waves. 
Neil ter ly, to contract, or bargain. 

INDENT, .<?. an inequality; a dent of a waving surface like 
that of an indenture. 

INDENTATION, s. [from in and dens , Lat..] an indenture 
or waving in any figure. 

INDENTURE,#, a covenant, so called because the counter- 
parts are indented or cut in and out, or in a waving manner over 
each other. 

INDEPENDENCE, or INDEPENDENCY, #. [indcpcml- 
anee , Fr.] freedom; a state in which a person or thing is not 
controlled by, or any ways in the power of, another. 

INDEPENDENT, a. [independant, Fr.] not depending; not 
controlled. 

1 N DEPEN DENTLY, ad. without reference to, or connection 
with, other things. 

INDEPENDENTS, a sect of Protestants in England and 
Holland, so called from their independency on other churches, 
and their maintaining that each church, or congregation, 1ms a 
sufficient power to act and perforin every thing relating to reli- 
gious government within itself, and is no way subject to other 
churches, or their deputies ; and therefore disallow parochial 
and provincial subordination, and form all their congregations 
upon a scheme of co-ordinancy. Though they do not think it 
necessary to assemble synods, yet, if any be held, they look on 
their resolutions as prudential counsels to which they are to 
conform. 

lNDE'SINKNTLY,aiZ. [i tides inenter, Fr. in and dcsinio, Lat.] 
without, cessation. 

INDESTRU'CTIBLE, a. impossible to be destroyed. 

INDETERMINABLE, a. not to be fixed ; not to be defined 
or settled. 

INDETERMINATE, a. [indetermine, Fr.] unfixed; not re- 
strained or limited to any particular time, circumstance, or 
meaning. 

INDETERMINATELY, ad . in a loose, vague, uncertain, 
or unsettled manner. 

IN DETERMINATION, s. want of resolution or determina- 
tion ; a state of uncertainty. 

INDETERM1NED, a. not fixed or restrained to any parti- 
cular time, circumstance, or meaning. 

INDEVOTION, s . [\ indevotion , Fr.] want of ardour or zeal 
in religious worship. 

INDEVOUT, a. [hidevot, Fr.] not religious ; not zealous in 
the performance of religious duties. 

INDEX, s. [Lat.] a discoverer or pointer out; the table 
containing the contents of a book, with the pages where they 
may be found; # a little style, or hand, which points to the 
hour on the globe of a clock ; a nand cut out or painted on 
a post, to direct travellers the way to any place. In Gram- 
mar and Printing, the figure of a hand with the finger point- 


ing, used to denote some remarkable passage in an author. 
In Arithmetic, a figure which shews the number of places oi 
an absolute number of a logarithm, and of what nature it is. 
In Anatomy, the forefinger. 

IN DEXTE'RITY, s. want of readiness or hardiness in per- 
forming a thing. 

I'NDTA, an extensive region in Asia, which lies between 
6(3 and 93 degrees E. Ion. and 7 and 33 degrees N. lat. Under 
this name is generally understood all the countries which 
lie S. of 3 artary, and extend from the eastern frontiers of 
Persia to the western coasts of China, divided into India 
within, and India without, the Ganges. The moderns hnw 
likewise included, under the denomination of the East Ju- 
dies, the islands of Japan, with all the islands in the Easter • 
and Indian Oceans, nearly as far as New Holland and \. *.. 
Guinea. But the name of India is most frequently applu d 
to that country only, which is distinguished in Asia, as well 
as in Europe, by the name of Hindoos! aft ; and which nmv 
be more strictly considered under the three grand divisions 
of Hiudoostan Proper, the Deccan, and the Peninsula. IJin- 
doostan Proper includes all the countries that lie to the N. 
of the river Nerbudda, and of the sonhalis of Bahai* and Ben- 
gal. The principal soubahs, or provinces, in IJindoostan 
Proper, are Agimere, Agra, Cashmere, Delhi, Guzeraf, La- 
hore, Malwa, Moultuii, Oude, Rohilcuud, Kiudy, &*c. Tie* 
term Deccan, which signifies the South, has been extended 
to the whole region that lies to the S. of Hiudoostan Proper, 
but in its most proper and limited sense, it means only tin* 
countries situated between Hindoostau Proper, the Carnatic, 
the Western Indian Sea, and Orissa; namely, the provinces of 
Candeish, Dowlatabad, Yisiapour, Goleondo, and the western 
part of Behrar. All the tract S. of the kislnu, is generally 
called the Peninsula. The name India, by which this conn 
try, as far as it was known, is distinguished in the earlit >! 
Greek histories, appears to bo derived from Hind , the na in- 
given to it by the ancient Persians, through ulinm tin. 
knowledge of the country was transmitted to the Greeks. 
The word Hindoostau is, imbed, entirely of Persian oiigiu, 
compounded of Stan, a rajion , and Hind , or Hindoo . Tin 
whole of Hiudoostan may now ho said to consist of five piin- 
cipal states, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, si-im* 
numerous inferior states. These five principal slates arc. 
the Br.it.ish; the Poonah Mahrattas : the Behrar Mahrattns; 
Nizam Ally, sou bah of the Deccan; and the Sciks. '1 ho 
British possessions are Mysore, or the dominions of the 
late Tippoo Sultan, Bengal, the greater part of Bahar, part, 
of Allahabad, part of Orissa, the Northern Circais, a jaghin- 
in the Carnatic, Barnmahal, Dindigul, and some consider- 
able countries to the N. and S. of Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, with Bombay, and the Inland of Salsctto. Tin- 
allies of the British, who n av he considered as dependent, 
on them, are the nabob of (hide; the nabob of the Car- 
natic, including Tanjore, Madura, Tinovclly, and Marrn- 
wars; this rajahs of Travancore; and the territory of Cochin. 
The Indian territory held hv England, either in direct, sub- 
jection, or through the intervention of dependent allies, 
contains more than 120,000,000 inhabitants, and yields an 
annual revenue of 8,000,000. sterling. Exclusive of tin* 
Europeans, the inhabitants of Hindoostau are computed at. 
10 , 000,000 Mahometans, and 100,000,000 Hindoos. The. 
Mahometans, or Mussulmans, are represented as hearing a 
very bad character. The Hindoos, or Geutoos, are of a 
black complexion, their hair long, their persons straight, 
their limbs neat, their fingers long and tapering, and their 
countenances open and pleasant. They are divided into 
different, tribes or casts. The four principal tribes are the 
brahmins, soldiers, labourers, and mechanics; and these are 
fi R 
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tcTthem. 'Ttoi priests are held sacred by the Indians or and it rains almost ---gm 

Hindoos. Those who engage in worldly pursuits are gene- Its cdcoa tST&c. ' There ?emin£ 

rally the worst of all the Gentoos; for, persuaded that the oranges, t , dj ^ d Besides domestic animals, 

£.*. swsas: 

that is, descendants of the rajahs. They readily enter and precious stones , and particularly calicoes, cmntzes, mus- 

into the service of any that will pay them, and follow lins, &c. TT , 

wherever he leads. The English have many battalions of I NDIAN, a. [from India] belonging to India. Used sub- 
them in their employ, under the name of Sepoys. The stantivelv for a person born in the Indies, 
labourers include farmers, and all who cultivate {he land. I'NDIAN Arrow-root, s. a sovere^n remedy for he bite 
The mechanics include merchants, bankers, and all who fol- of wasps and the poison of the manchineei tree. The Indians 
low any trade; these again are subdivided into each parti- apply this root to extract the venom of their arrows, 
cular branch. Besides these, there are the Parians, or I'NDIAN Rkd, s. a species of ochre; a very fine purple 
Hallachores, who cannot be called a tribe, being rather earth, of firm compact texture, and great weight, 
the refuse or outcasts of the other tribes. They are a set INDIANS of North and South America s, the original 
of poor unhappy people, who are destined to perform the natives . of these two vast continents. Of the manners of 
most disagreeable offices of life, bury the dead, and carry the North American Indians, the reader may have a general 
away every thing that is polluted. One description of idea, by an account of those who inhabit the countries to the 
these, or rather the outcasts of these outcasts, the Poulichees, E. of the river Mississippi. Ihese consist of 28 different 
on the Malabar coast, are held in such abomination, that nations; the principal of which are the Cherokees, the Chi- 
if one of them happens to touch a Hindoo of a superior casaws, the Choctaws, the Creeks, the Delawares, the Six 
tribe, the latter does not scruple to draw his sabre, and Nations, the Shavvanese, the llurons, the Illinois, &c. Al- 
kill him on the spot ; arid for so atrocious an act he is not lowing about 700 to a nation or tribe, they will contain in 
even called to an account. All the different tribes are kept all 20,000 people. The Indians are not born white; and 
distinct from each other, by insurmountable barriers; they take a great deal of pains to darken their complexion, by 

are forbidden to intermarry, to dwell together, to eat with anointing themselves with grease, and lying in the sun. 

each other, or even to drink out of the same vessel*; and, They also paint their face, breast, and shoulders, of various 

if they transgress any of these rules, they are obliged from colours, but generally red; and their features are neat, espe- 

thut instant to join with the Hallachores. The dominion dally those of the women. They are of a middle stature, 
of religion extends here to a thousand particulars, which their limbs clean and straight, and scarcely any crooked or 
iu other countries are governed by the civil laws, or by deformed persons to be found among them. In many parts 
taste, custom, or fashion. Their dress, their food, the com- of their bodies they tattoo themselves, or prick in gunpow- 
inon intercourses of life, their marriages, and professions, der on the skin in very pretty figures. Some shave, or 
are all under tin; jurisdiction of religion, 'flic food of the pluck the hair off their heads, except a patch about the 
Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly of rice, ghee, (a kind crown, which is ornamented with beautiful feathers, beads, 
of imperfect butter,) milk, vegetables, and oriental spices. wampum, and such like baubles ; and except the head and 
The warrior cast may cat of the flesh of goats, sheep, and eyebrows, they pluck the hair with great diligence from all 
poultry; and other superior casts may eat poultry and fish, parts of the body. Their cars arc pared and stretched in a 
Their happiness consists in the solaces of domestic life; thong down to their shoulders. They are xvound round 
and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an with’ wire to expand them, and adorned with silver pen- 
indispcnsable duty in every man, who does not. entirely dants, rings, and bells, which they likewise wear in their 
separate himself from the world from a ptineiplc of dc- nose>. Some of them will have a large feather through the 
votion. Their religion permits them to have several cartilage of the nose ; and those who can afford it wear a 
wives; hut they seldom have more than one; and their collar of wampum, a silver breastplate, and bracelets on the 
wives are distinguished by n decency of demeanour, a solid- arms and wrists. A bit of cloth about the middle, a shirt 
fade in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, which of the English make, on which they bestow innumerable 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized broaches to adorn it, a sort of doth boot and rnockasoons 
::oiiiitrics. The custom of women burning themselves on which are shoos of a make peculiar to the Indians, orna 

he death of their husbands, is still practised in Ilindoostan. mented with porcupine quills, with a blanket or watch-coat 

It is asserted, that they dig a pit, in which is deposited a thrown over all, complete their dress at home; but when 

urge quantity of combustible matter, which is set on fire; they go on expeditions, they leave their trinkets behind, 

uul the body being let down, the victim throws herself into and mere necessaries serve them. There is little difference 
he flaming mass. In other places, a ’pile is raised extreme- between the dress of the men and women, excepting that, a 
y tlie ,)(K, y ilnd the wife is placed upon it, and short petticoat, and the hair, which is exceeding black and 

hen the whole is set on fire. In the Code of Cep too Laws, long, clubbed behind, distinguish some of the latter They 
ranslated by N. D. H.dhead, esq. is the foil mg remark- are sueli expert marksmen, that they will kill birds flvimr 
ble passage concerning this practice: “It is proper for a fishes swimming, and wild beasts running They are verv 
'oumn, after her husband’s death, to burn herself in the intelligent people, quick of apprehension,* sudden in execu- 
re with lus corpse. Every woman, who thus burns her- non, subtle in business, exquisite in invention, and indus- 
i r!' ^emmn m paradise with her husband three crore trams inaction. They are very hardy, bearing heat cold 
id fifty Jacks of years, by destiny. If she cannot burn, hunger, and thirst, in a surprising manner, and yet no peo- 
le must in that case, preserve an inviolable chastity : if pie are more addicted to excess in eating and drinking 


r three monuis in tne year, 
cotton, figs, pomegranates, 


excessess. The soldiers are commonly called Rajah-poots : 
that is, descendants of the rajahs. They readily enter 
into the service of any that will pay them, and follow 
wherever he leads. The English have many battalions of 
them in their employ, under the name of Sepoys. The 
labourers include farmers, and all who cultivate the land. 
The mechanics include merchants, bankers, and all who fol- 
low any trade; these again are subdivided into each parti- 
cular branch. Besides these, there are the Parians, or 
Hallachores, who cannot be called a tribe, being rather 
the refuse or outcasts of the other tribes. They are a set 
of poor unhappy people, who are destined to perform the 
most disagreeable offices of life, bury the dead, and carry 
away every thing that is polluted. One description of 
these, or rather the outcasts of these outcasts, the Poulichees, 
on the Malabar coast, are held in such abomination, that 
if one of them happens to touch a Hindoo of a superior 
tribe, the latter does not scruple to draw his sabre, and 
kill him on the spot. ; arid for so atrocious an act he is not 
even called to an account. All the different tribes are kept 
distinct from each other, by insurmountable barriers; they 
are forbidden to intermarry, to dwell together, to cat with 
each other, or even to drink out of the same vessel*; and, 
if they transgress any of these rules, they are obliged from 
that instant to join with the Hallachores. The dominion 
of religion extends here to a thousand particulars, which 
in other countries *are governed by the civil laws, or by 
taste, custom, or fashion. Their dress, their food, the com- 
mon intercourses of life, their marriages, and professions, 
are all under the jurisdiction of religion. The food of the 
Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly of rice, ghee, (a kind 
of imperfect butter,) milk, vegetables, and oriental spiees. 
The warrior cast may cat of the flesh of goats, sheep, and 
poultry; and other superior casts may cat poultry and fish. 
Their happiness consists in the solaces of domestic life ; 
and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an 
indispensable duty in every man, who does not. entirely 
separate himself from the world from a ptineiplc of de- 
votion. Their religion permits them to have several 
wives; but they seldom have more than one; and their 
wives are distinguished by a decency of demeanour, a solici- 
tude in their families, and a fidelity to their vows, which 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized 
countries. The custom of women burning themselves on 
the death of their husbands, is still practised in liiudnostun. 

It is asserted, that they dig a pit, in which is deposited a 
large quantity of combustible matter, which is set on fire; 
and the body being let down, the victim throws herself into j 
the Hauling mass. In other places, a pile is raised extreme- I 
ly high, and the body and the wife is placed upon it, and i 
then the whole is set on lire. In the Code of Gen too Laws, ] 
translated by N. B. H.dhead, esq. is the full mg remark- ; 
able passage concerning this practice: “It is proper for a f 
woman, after her husband's death, to burn herself in the ii 
fire with his corpse. Every woman, who thus burns her- ti 
Belt, shall remain in paradise with her husband three crore ti 
and fifty Jacks of years, by destiny, if she cannot burn, h 
she must iu that case, preserve an inviolable chastity : if pi 
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when it is conveniently in the power. Their public con- 
ferences shew them to be men of genius; and they have, 
in a high degree, the talents of natural or unstudied elo- 
quence. They live dispersed in small villages, either in 
the woods or on the banks of rivers, where they have 
little plantations of Indian corn and roots, not enough to 
supply their families half the year ; and subsist the re- 
mainder of it by hunting, fishing, and fowling, and the fruits 
of the earth, which grow spontaneously in great plenty. 
Their huts are generally built of small logs and covered 
with bark, each one having a chimney, and a door, on which 
they place a padlock. They mostly lie upon skins of wild 
beasts, and sit on the ground. They have brass kettles and 
pots to boil their food. Gourds or calabashes, cut asunder, 


with his dagger 

gratify their revenge in a OW* 1 
with the same unrelenting naCOOX> 
meeting, at their first entrance, with the Mine tt Hip JpTTr 
as among the N. Americans, are not only exempt ROIO 
jury, but treated with the greatest apparent kindness, feasted, 
and caressed. But, by a refinement of cruelty, while they 
seem studious to attach their captives to life, their doom is 
irrevocably fixed. On an appointed day, the victorious tribe 
assembles, the prisoner is brought forth with great solemnity, 
he meets his lot with undaunted firmness, and is dispatched 
with a single blow. The moment he falls the women seize 
the body, and dress it for the feast. They besmear their chil- 
dren with the blood, in order to kindle in their bosoms a hatred 


serve them for pails, cups, and dishes. The accounts of 
travellers concerning their religion are various. All agree 
that they acknowledge one supreme God. They adore the 
Great Spirit, and believe that his care is extended over them ; 
and that ‘ he puts good into their hearts.' They also be- 
lieve in a future state; that after death they shall be re- 
moved to their friends, who have gone before them, to an 
elysium, or paradise Some believe that there is great virtue 
in feasts for the sick. For this purpose, a young buck must 
be killed and boiled, the friends and near neighbours of the 
patient invited, and having first thrown tobacco on the fire, 
and covered it up close, they all sit down in a ring, and raise 
a lamentable cry. They then uncover the tire, and kindle 
it up ; and the head of the buck is first, sent about, every- 
one taking a bit, and giving a loud croak, in imitation of 
crows. They afterward proceed to eat all the buck, mak- 
ing a most harmonious, melancholy song ; in which strain 
their music is particularly excellent. Some nations abhor 
adultery, do not approve of a plurality of wives, and are not 
guilty of theft; but there arc other tribes that are not so 
scrupulous. Among the Chicasaws, a husband may cut off 
the nose of his wife if guilty of adultery ; but men are al- 
lowed greater liberty. This nation despises a thief. Among 
the Cherokees they cut off the nose and ears of an adultress ; 
afterward her husband gives her a discharge. Their form 
of marriage is short : the man, before witnesses, gives the 
bride a deer's foot, and she, in return, presents him with 
an ear of corn, as emblems of their several duties. The 
women are very slaves, in most instances, to the men; in 
others, they arc said to be upon an equal footing, deliberating 
in the public assemblies. Sometimes their prisoners are des- 
tined to be torturod to death, in order to satiate the revenge of 
their conquerors. When the fatal sentence is intimated to 
them, they receive it with an unaltered countenance, raise 
their death-song, and prepare to suffer like men. The victors 
assemble as to a solemn festival, resolved to put the fortitude 
of the captives to the utmost proof. A scene ensues, the 
bare description of which is enough to chill the heart with 
horror. The prisoners are tied naked to a stake, hut so as 
to be at liberty to move round it. All present, men, wo- 
men, and children, fall upon them with knives and other 
instruments ; and such is their cruel ingenuity in torturing, 
that by avoiding to touch the vital part, they often prolong 
the scene of anguish for several days. In spite of all their 
sufferings, the victims continue to chant their death-song 
with a firm voice; they boast of their own exploits, they in- 
sult their tormentors for their want of skill to avenge the 
death of their friends and relations, they warn them of the 
vengeance that awaits them on account of what they are 
now doing, and excite their ferocity by the most provoking 
reproaches and threats. Weary, at length, with contending 
with men, whose constancy they cannot vanquish, some 
chief puts a period to their sufferings, by dispatching them 


of their enemies, and all join in feeding upon the flesh with 
amazing greediness and exultation. The Indians of S. America, 
immediately under the Spanish government, although the most 
depressed order of men in the country which belonged to their 
ancestors, are now far from being treated with that rigour and 
cruelty which was laid to the charge of the first conquerors of 
that continent. They are no longer considered as slaves ; on 
the contrary, they are reputed as freemen, and entitled to the 
privileges of subjects. 

I'N DICANT, a. [ indicans , Lat.] shewing, discovering, or 
pointing out. In Physic, pointing out a remedy. 

To I'NDICATE, v. a. [ indico , Lat.] to shew; to point out. 

INDICATION, s. [indicate o, Lat.] a mark, token, sign, 
or symptom, of something which is hidden, or not plain of 
itself; a discovery or information of something that wa* 
not known. In Medicine, a symptom discovering or direct- 
ing what is to be done to cure a distemper. It is of four 
kinds ; vital, preservative, curative, and palliative ; as it 
directs what is to be done to continue life, cutting off the 
cause of an approaching distemper, curing it while it is ac- 
tually present, or lessening its eflects, or taking off some of its 
symptoms, before it can be wholly removed * 

INDI'CATIVE, a. [indicatives Lat.] shewing, discovering, 
or pointing out. In Grammar, the first mood of a verb, wherein 
it expresses affirmation, denial, doubting, or declaring. The 
English indicative is formed in most of its tenses after the man- 
ner of the Saxons. 

INDI'CATIVELY, ad. in such a manner as shews, declares, 
discovers, or betokens. 

l'NDICO, s. a plant by the Americans called anil. In 
the middle of the flower is the style, which afterwards be- 
comes a jointed pod, containing one cylindrical seed in oik* 
partition, from which indico is made, which is used inching 
for a blue colour. 

To INDl'CT, in-dite, v. a. to charge a person with a crime, 
by a written accusation, before a judge. 

INDICTABLE, «*. liable to be indicted. 

INDI'CTION, s. [indiction, Fr.] a declaration or procla- 
mation. In Chronology, the indiction , instituted by Con- 
stantine the Great, is properly a cycle of tributes, 'orderly 
disposed, for fifteen years, and by it accounts of that kind 
were kept. Afterwards, in memory of the great victory 
obtained by Constantine over Maxcntius, 8 Cal. Oct. ,}l‘j, 
by which an entire freedom was given t, Christianity, the 
council of Nice, for the honour of Constantine, ordained 
that the accounts of years should be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads, which till that time had been done; but that, 
instead thereof, the indiction should be made use of, by 
which to reckon and date their \ears, which had its c podia 
A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 

INDTCTMENT, m s. a bill, or an accusation for an offence, 
exhibited unto jurors; a bill, or declaration, made in form 
of law for the benefit of the commonwealth. 
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!\'J)[KS , WfsS T, tin* name given to a great number of 
islands in the Atlantic: Ocean, which extend from the X. W. 
extremity of the Bahama Islands, off the coasts of Florida, in 
l.i t. 27, 4.5. N. in a south-easterly direction, to the island of 
Tobago, which is 120 miles from the coast of Terra Linn a, in 
1 . deer. 30 . min. N. hit. They lie? between 59 and tfti deg. 
W. long. Cuba being the most western, and Burbadoes the 
most eastern of ail flu se islands. When Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered them in 1492, he considered them as part of 
those vast regions in Asia, comprehended under the gene- 
ral name of India: to reach which, by a course due W. 
aergss the Atlamie Ocean, had been the grand object of his 
voyage : and this (•paeon was so general, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella, king and (juccii of Cast do, (in their ratification of 
their ugicemnit grunted to Columbus upon his return,) gave 
them .il.su the name of Indies. Even after the error which 
gave, rise to this cpmiuii was detected, and the true position 
of the New World was ascertained, the name has remained, 
and the appellation of tin* West Indies is still given to these 
islands, and that of Indians to the inhabitants, not only of 
the islands, but of the two continents of America. They are 
likewise called the Caribbeo Islands, from the aborigines of 
the country; and the sea in which they lie, is sometimes 
called by modern geographers, the Archipelago of the Ca- 
ribbees. By the Ficucli they are called the Greater and Less 
Antilles; the Greater, comprehending Cuba, St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, and Porto Bico; and the Less, Aruba, Curaijoa, 
Bonair, IM.irg.uetta, and some others near the coast, of Terra 
Firmu. Foreign geographers, however, are not agreed as 
to t hi? meaning or application of the word, some applying it 
to the Caribbce Islands in general. Nautical men distinguish 
them, from the different. courses taken by ships, into the Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands. The name of the Caribbees 
should properly be confined to the smaller islands, which lie 
between Porto Rico and Tobago. TIicm* were inhabited by 
the C.iribbt es, a Jiurdy lace of men, nowise resembling their 
feeble and timid neighbours in the larger islands. Even in 
luler t i m. s, they have made a stout resistance in defence of 
r.:e last territory (the. island of St. Vincent) which the rapacity 
of their invaders had left in their possession. 

INDIFFERENCE, or IN DI'FFF.RKXCY, *. [indifferent 
ha, l.at.J ireedom from bias or inllumcc ; impartiality, or free- 
dom from prejudice; want of affection ; iinconccrncdiicss. 

I N DIFFER KNT, a. [indijft rens, Lat. ] not .determined 
on either side; unconcerned, or regardless; not having such 
a difference as to oblige ns to determine on cither side; nei- 
ther commanded nor forbidden; neither good nor bad; pass- 
able; tolerable. 

IN Dl'lTERENTLY, ad. without, distinction, or inclining 
more to one than another; without wish, aversion, or emotion; 
not well; tolerably; passably' 

l'NDIGENCK, or I NDIGENCY, s. [indigentia, Lat.] want 
of the comforts of life; poverty. 

INDIGENE, iu-dc-gin, s. [Fr.] a native. 

INDIGENOUS, «. [from inditjena , Lat.] native; originally 
produced or horn in a country. 

I NDIGENT, a. [indigo ns, Lat.] in want of the comforts of 
life, or of money to procure them ; void; empty; wanting. 

IN DIGEST, or INDIGESTED, a. [indigestus, Lat.] not 
separated or divided into regular parts; not disposed in any 
order; not formed or brought to maturity. Not well consi- 
dered or methodized. Not concocted, or altered as to be 
lit for nourishment. 

INDIGESTIBLE, a . not to be altered in the stomach, or 
made tit for nourishment, applied to food. Not to be metho- 
dized, reduced to order, or added to the improvements of the 
mind, applied to ideas or sentiments. 


INDIGESTION, s . [indigestion, Lat.] a disorder in the sto 

marli, whereby it is rendered incapable of altering the food ii 
contains, so as to make it fit for nourishment. 

INDl'GETKS, s. [Lat.] a name which the ancient pagans 

gave to some of their gods. . 

To IN DIGITATE, v. a. [indigtto, Lat.] to point out; to 

shew by the finger. . 

I X DIG I TATI ON, s. [from in and digitus , Lat.] the act of 
pointing out or shewing, as by the finger. 

I N Did \\ in dine, a. [/W^/ie, Fr.] not worthy or deserving; 
bringing indignity or disgrace. Obsolete. 

I N DI G N A NT, a. [indignant, Lat.] inflamed at once with 
anger and disdain. . . 

INDIGNATION, s. [indignatio, Lat.] anger joined with 
contempt, abhorrence, disdain, and aversion. 

INDIGNITY, s. [ indignitas , Lat] a reproachful or dis- 
graceful action, wherein the rank or character of a person >s 
disregarded, and receives a very great injury. 

I NDIGO, 5 . Nee Ivnico. 

IN DIRECT, a. [indtnetus, Lat.] not straight, or in a right 
line. Figuratively, round about, or not coming immediately 
to the point; not fair, honest, or open. 

INDIRECTION, s. a round-about manner of coming to a 
point; dishonest practice; a secret or oblique artiliee or inten- 
tion to deceive. 

INDIRECTLY, ad. without coming at once to the point, in 
hand ; in an artful, oblique, or round-about manner ; uulairly; 
not in an honest manner; not rightly. 

INDIRECTNESS, s. obliqueness; the quality of riot being 
in a straight line; unfairness. 

INDISCERNIBLE, a. not to he perceived by the eye 
or mind. 

INDLSCF/RNIBLY, ad. in a manner not to he per- 
ceived. 

1 N DISCKRPT1 Bl'LlTY, s. the quality of not being capable 
of having its parts separated, or of being destroyed by disso- 
lution. 

INDISCERPTIBT.E, a. not capable of having its parts se- 
parated from each other. 

INDISCREET a. [indiscrct, Fr.] injudicious; imprudent; 
rash ; inconsiderate. 

INDISCREETLY, ad. without making a proper choice; 
without judgment or consideration ; rashly. 

INDISCRETION, s. [indiscretion, Fr.] weakness of con- 
duct; imprudence; inconsideration or want of judgment. 

INDISCRIMINATE, a. [ind is cri m in a tits, Lat.] not carry- 
ing any mark of difference; without making any difference or 
distinction. 

INDISCRIMINATELY, ad. without difference or dis- 
tinction. 

INDISPENSABLE, a . [indispensable, Fr.] not to be for- 
born or excused ; necessary. 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS, s . the state of a thing which can- 
not be excused, omitted, orforborn; necessity. 

INDISPENSABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to he 
excused by any authority ; not to be forborn ; absolutely 
necessary. 

To INDISPO'SE, (the s in this word and its derivatives is 
pron. like z) v. a. [ indisposer , Fr.] to make unfit, with for ; 
to make averse, with to; to disorder or make unfit by disease. 
To affect with a slight disorder, applied to health* To make 
unfavourable, with towards . 

INIMSPO'SEDNESS, s. the state of unfitness or want 
of inclination ; a state of health lessened by a slight dis- 
order. 

INDISPOSITION, s. [Fr.] a tendency to sickness, or a 
slight disorder ; want of inclination ; aversion or dislike* 
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INDISPUTABLE, (sometimes accented, together with its 
derivatives, on the second syllable) a. so evident as to admit 
no dispute or controversy. 

IN DISPUTA BENESS, s. the state of being so evident as 
not to admit of dispute ; certainty. 

INDISPUTABLY, ad. in a manner so evident as not to 
admit of dispute ; without opposition. 

IN DISSOLVABLE, a. not eapableof having its parts sepa- 
rated from each other. Not to be broken, binding for ever, 
applied to bonds and contracts. 

INDISSOLUBILITY, s. [indissolubilitc , Fr.] the state of the 
particles of a body which cohere so closely as not to be sepa- 
rated. 

INDISSOLUBLE, a. [indissolubilis, Lat.] not to be sepa- 
rated; strongly cohering; binding; obliging; firm; stable; 
not subject to change or alteration. 

lNDI'SSOLUBLENESS, s. the* quality of resisting a sepa- 
ration of its parts. 

JNDTSSOLUBLY, ad. in a manner resisting ail separation; 
never ceasing to oblige. 

INDISTI NCT, a. [in and distinctus , Lat.] not marked or 
different so as to be separated or discerned ; confused ; not 
discerning exactly. 

INDJSTI'NCTION, s. want of distinguishing or perceiving 
the. difference between things; confusion or uncertainty. 

INDISTl'NCTLY, ad. confusedly ; not to be perceived 
plainly. 

IN DISTINCTNESS, s. confusion; uncertainty; obscurity. 

INDISTU'RBANCK, s. calmness; freedom from any violent 
emotions; great tranquillity. 

To INDITE, v. a. See Indict. 

INDIVIDUAL, a. [individnd, Fr.] separate from others of 
the same species ; single ; not to he divided. 

INDIYTDIJAL, s. a single person. 

INDIVIDUALITY, s. separate or distinct existence. 

INDIVIDUALLY, ad. without any distinction or difference; 
numerically; not separably. 

To I N 1) I V I'D U AT E, v. a. [from individuus , Lat.] to 
distinguish from others of the same species ; to make sin- 
gle ; to communicate to several in a distinct or separate 
manner. 

INDIVIDUATION, s. that which makes an individual; 
separate existence. 

I NDIV1 DUTIT, s. [from individuus , Lat.] the state of 
being an individual; the, state of being what one was before; 
separate existence. 

INDIVI'NITY, s. want of godhead or divine perfection. 

INDIVISIBI LITY, orINDIVISIBLKNESS, (the « in these 
and the two following words is pronounced like z) s. the state 
which can admit, of no more division. 

INDIVI'SIBLE, a. [indivisible, Fr.] not to he broken 
into more parts; not to be separated into smaller parts; 
incapable of being divided. 

INDIVI SIBLES, s. in Geometry, those indefinitely small 
elements or particles into which bodies may be ultimately 
resolved. 

INDIVF.SIBLY, ad. so as it cannot be divided. 

lNDO'CIBLE, a. not to be taught; not capable of receiving 
instruction. 

INDO'CIL, a. [; indocile , Fr. indocilis, Lat.] unteachable ; in- 
capable of being instructed. 

INDO'CILE, a. [indocilis, Lat.] not receiving any benefit 
from, or regarding, instruction. 

1NDOCILITY, s. [indocilitc, Fr.] the quality of disregard- 
ing or refusing instruction. 

To INDOCTRINATE, v. a. [ cndoctrincr , old Fr.] to in- 
struct ; or teach. 


INDOCTRINATION, s. instruction ; information. 

INDOLENCE, or 1NDOLENCY, a*. [ indokntia , Lat.] 
freedom from pain or uneasiness ; laziness, or a state where- 
in a person continues inactive without any regard or atten- 
tion to any thing he sees around him. The first sense is 
obsolete. 

I NDOLENT, o. [Fr.] inactive or lazy; without any regard 
to wlyit passes around one. 

I NDOLENTLY, ad. inactively, and without regard to any 
thing around one. 

To INDO'RSE, v. a. Sec To Endorse. 

To IN DO'YV, (the ou> is pronounced as in now) v. a. [in and 
doner, Fr.] to give a portion to. Figuratively, to enrich with 
gifts, cither of fortune or nature. See Endow. 

INDKA'UGHT, in-draft, s. an opening in the land into 
which the sea flows. An inlet or passage inwards. 

To INDRE'NCH, v. a. to soak; to drown. 

INDU'BIOUS, a. without doubting or suspecting; certain; 
positive. 

I NDU'BITABLE, a. [indubitabilis, Lat.] so certain or evi- 
dent as to admit of no doubt or suspicion of its truth. 

INDU'BITABLY, ad. in a manner so evident and certain 
as to admit of no doubt. 

INDU'BITATE, a. [indubilatus, Lat.] undoubted; un- 
questioned. 

To INDU'CE, v. a. [ iuduco , Lat.] to persuade; to pre- 
vail on. To ofler by wav of induction, or by way of con- 
sequence drawn from several particulars, applied to rea- 
soning. To inculcate or enforce by argument ; to produce 
as an argument or instance. To bring into view ; to in- 
troduce. 

INDUCEMENT, s. a motive which allures or persuades to 
any thing. 

INDU'CER, *. a persuader; one that influences. 

To INDU CT, r. a. [from indnclus , Lat.] to put into actual 
possession of a benefice. 

IXDU'CTION, a. [induefio, Lat.] in Logie, the act of 
inferring a general proposition from several particular ones; 
a consequence drawn from several propositions ; as, “ The 
doctrine of the Xoeinians cannot he proved from the Gospels, 
it cannot he proved from the Acts of the Apostles, it cannot 
be proved from the Epistles, nor the book of Revelation; 
therefore it cannot he proved from the New Testament.” 
irafta. In law, the act of giving possession of a benifice to an 
incumbent. 

INDU'CTIVK, a. contributing, leading, or persuasive ; ca- 
pable of inferring or concluding. 

To lNDU'K, v. a. [induo, Lat.] to invest; to commu- 
nicate or give a quality to. Johnson observes, it is some- 
times, even by good writers, confounded with endow or 
in don. 

To INDULGE, v. a . [induhjro, Lat.] to gratify or grant 
the desires of another as a favour; to favour or foster; to give 
indulgence. 

INDULGENCE, or INDULGENCE*, [indulgence, Fr.] 
compliance with or granting the desires and requests of others, 
through fondness; forbearance or connivance at faults ; a fa- 
vour granted. In the Romish church, the r mission of pun- 
ishment due to a sin, granted by the church, and supposed to 
save the sinner from purgatory. 

INDULGENT, a. [indnfgcns, Lat.] kind; gentle; com- 
plying with the requests, or gratifying the desires, of another, 
through fondness ; mild, or favourable. 

INDULGENTLY, ad. with kind compliance, and fond gra- 
tification ; without severity or censure. 

INDU'LT, or 1NDULTO, s. [Ital. and Fr.] a special 
favour or privilege granted cither to a community, or p:i- 
6 S 
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vate person, by the popes bull, by which they arc licensed to INEPTITUDE, s. [from meptus, Lat.] unfitness; or un- 
do or obtu’n something contrary to the common laws. suitableness to any purpose or end. 

To I NDURATE, v. a. [induro, Lat.] to grow hard. Ac- INEQUALITY, s. [in and aqualitas , Lat.] the differ- 
lively, to make hard ; to harden the mind. cnce between two or more things compared together ; dis- 

IN DURATION, ,v. the state of growing hard; the act of proportion to any office, state, or purpose; difference of 
making hard ; hardness of heart. rank or station. 

INDUS, a great river of Hindonstan, called by the na- INSURABILITY, s. the quality of not being subject to 
fives Sinde or Sindeh. It is formed of about ten principal error. 

streams, which descend from the Persian and Tartarian moun- INERRABLE, a. not subject to error or mist 


streams, winch descend trom the Persian and lartanan moun- 
tains ; but, according to Major Kennel, the sources of these 
streams must be far more remote than the sides of these moun- 
tains. From the city of Attoek, in about lat. 32. 27. N. 
downward to Moultai., to the conflux of the Janeub, or Chn- 
naub, it is commonly called the river of Attoek. Below the 
city of Moiiltan, it. proceeds in a S. W. direction, through the 
province of that name, and that of Sinde, entering the West- 
ern Indian Ocean by several mouths, N. W. of the (lulf of 
Culeh. Jt is a line, deep, and navigable river, for vessels of 
any burden; the difleient branches are also most of them navi- 
gable to a great extent; its mouth, however, is so ehoaked up 
vitli sand. that, no ships can enter it 
LVDU'STKIOUS, a. \industrius, Lat.] active and constant 
m manual la hour, business, or study. 

LM/JU'STKIOUSLY, ad. with constant and intense appli- 
'"ition of mind, or exercise of body; with great care, diligence, 
and assiduity. 

I'SDUSTItY, s. [ indust r in, Lat.) diligence?; constant ap- 
plication of the mind, or exercise of the body. 

I'NDWKLLER, *. inhabitant. 

To INEBRIATE, v. a . [ unbrio, Lat.] to make a person 
drunk with strong liquors. Ncuterly, to grow dmnk; to be 
intoxicated. Figuratively, to intoxicate with praise, grandeur, 
or success. 

INEBRIATION, ,v. drunkenness ; intoxication. i 

I ML’ LABILITY, s. the (piality of being beyond the power 
of language. *' s 

IN E'l' I A BLE, a. [mrff'abdis, Lat.] not to he spoken, uttered, 
or expressed. 

INEFFABLY, ad. in such a manner, or in so high a degree, m 
as not to he expressed by words. 

INEFFECTIVE, a. [in effect if, Fr.] that can produce no 
oncer. 

INEFFECTUAL, «. not to have power sufficient to pro- n; 
duee its proper efleet;* weak; without power, or operating in 


rui. 

INERRABLE, a. not subject to error or mistake. 
INERRABLE NESS, s. the quality of not being liable 


INEFFECTITALLY, ad. to nttopurposc ; without effect. 

1 N h I FK'CTU A LN ESS, s. want of power to produce its 
proper effect. 

IN Ft Mr./VCIOlJS, a. [ inrfficace , in r fit car, Lat.] unable 
to produce cfleets ; weak; Iccblc. Ineffectual rather denotes 
an actual * tiluro ; and inefficacious, an habitual impotence to 
any effect. 1 

INF FFJOACY, s. [in and rfficacia , Lat.] want of power to 
produce an effect; the quality of operating in vain, or to 
no purpose. 

I N FI 1* IV I K\T, a. ineffective. 

INK'I.KCiANCIi, or IN E LEGANCY, s. meanness; want 
ot address. 

INL I, EGA NT, a. [inelegant, Lat.] not nice; mean; tics- 
pieable. 

1NL LOQUENT, n. [in and clot/unis, Lot.] not spenkin- 
will, ease, volubility, or the flowers of rhetor,, , not per- 
suasivc. ’ * 

INK'l’T, a. \incptus, Lat.] unfit, or unsuitable to any end 
ur purpose; useless; trifling; foolish. 

»h!y h ^ 11 Y> ^ ' 1U U Uiriin “ manner; unsuitable, or fuol- 


N. INE'RRABLY, ad. without possibility of erring; infaL 
u- lihly. 

he lNKTiIUNOLY, ad. without error, mistake, or deviation 
he either from truth or right. 

it- INERT, a. [inrrs, Lat.] dull motionless ; moving with 
of difficulty; sluggish, 
of INERTLY, ad. sluggishly, or dully, 
i- INKSCATION, 5. [from in and csca, Lat.] the act of 
ip hailing. 

INESTIMABLE, a. [inestimably Fr.] so valuable as not 
tit to he rated; exceeding all price. 

INEVITABILITY, s. the quality of not being possible to 
i- be avoided. 

*, INEVITABLE, a. [incvitabilis, Lat.] not to be escaped or 

avoided. 

INEVITABLY, ad. without possibility of escape 
INEXCUSABLE, (the s in this and the following words is 
pronounced like z) a. [inuccusabilis, Lat.] not to be excused, or 
i not palliuhle bv apology. 

INKYCESABLENESS, s. enormity of crime beyond for- 
giveness or palliation. 

INEXCUSABLY, ad. to a degree of guilt or folly beyond 
excuse. 

IN FXHALABLE, a. that cannot be evaporated, or con- 
sumed in vapour. 

INEXIIAITSTEI), a. not emptied ; not spent. 

INFXIIAL S BIBLE, a. not to be emptied or all drawn out; 
not to he entirely spent. 

IXKXJIAU'STIVE, a. not to he exhausted. 

INEXI STENCE, s. want of being or existence. 
JNEXrSTKNT, a. not having being; not to be found in 
nature. 

INEXORABLE, a. [inexorabilis, Lat.] not to be moved bv 
intrealy. J 

INEXPF.'DIENCE, or INEXPEDIENCY, s. want of 
filness or propriety; unsuitableness to time, place, or cir- 
eurnstanee. 

INEXPEDIENT, a. improper, umicenssary, or not pro- 
(Inch vc of any advantage. 

INEXPERIENCE, s. [inexperience, Fr.] want of expert- 
cnee, or sufficient knowledge. 

IN EX PE K1ENGED, a. not having personally tried or had 
experience of. 

IN EXPERT, a. [inexpertus, Lat.] unskilful for want of 
custom or use. 

INE XPIABLE, a. [inexpiabilis, Lat.] not to be atoned or 
made amends for; not to be pacified or reconciled bv atone- 
ment. 

INKXPIABLY, ad. to a degree beyond atonement. 
INEXPLEABLY, ad. [from in and expleo, Lat.] insatiably; 
m such a manner as not to be satisfied. Obsolete 

INEXPLICABLE, a. [inexplicable, Fr.] so difficult as not 
to he explained. 

a(l in a manner not 10 l >e made plain. 
INEXPRESSIBLE, a. not to be told, uttered, or conveyed 
by words. * 
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INEXPRESSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be uttered or 
conveyed by words. 

INEXPUGNABLE, a. [i inexpugnable , Fr. inexpug nabilis 
Lat.] not to be taken by assault, or subdued. 

INEXTINGUISHABLE, a. not to be quenched, applied to 
fire. Not to be satisfied, applied to desires. 

INEXTRICABLE, a. [inextricable, Fr. inextricabilis , Lat.] 
not to be disentangled ; not to be explained or cleared from 
obscurity. 

INE'XTRICABLY, ad. in a manner not to be explained ; so 
as not to be disentangled. 

To INEYE, v. n . to inoculate, by inserting the bud of one 
tree into the stock of another. 

INFALLIBILITY, or INFALLIBLENESS, s. [infallibilitv, 
Fr.] the quality of not being subject to be deceived or mis- 
taken. 

INFA'LLIBLE, a. [infallible, Fr.] incapable of being mis- 
taken or deceived. Certain, or never failing, applied to me- 
dicine. 

INFALLIBLY, ad. without danger or deceit, or possibility 
of being mistaken ; certainly? 

To INFA'ME, v. a. [infatno, Lat.] to defame; to censure 
publicly for the commission of a crime. 

j'N FAMOUS, a. [in fa mis, Lat.] notorious, or publicly 
branded with guilt ; of a bad character. 

INFAMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be known 
to be guilty of a crime or misdemeanour; shamefully; scan- 
dalously. 

I'N FAMOUSN ESS, or I NFAMY, [infamia, Lat.] loss of 
character by crimes ; disgrace; discredit; reproach. In Law, 
a term which extends to forgery, gross cheats, &c. by which a 
person 1 is rendered incapable of being a witness or juror, even 
though lie is pardoned for his crimes. 

TN FANCY, s. \ infant ia, Lat.] the first part of life, extended 
by Naturalists to 7 years, hut by Lawyers to 21. Figurative- 
ly, the beginning or first rise of anv thing. 

1NFANGTUEF, II 1NG FA NOTH EFT, or IXFANG- 
THEOF, 5 , [of in and famjen, Sax. to catch, and the of. Sax. a 
thief] in Law, a privilege granted to lords of certain manors to 
judge any thief taken within their see. 

INFANT, s* [in fa ns, Lat.] by Naturalists, a child from its 
birth to its seventh year, but by Lawyers so called till its one- 
and-twentieth. 

I'NFANT, a. not mature; in a state of initial imperfec- 
tion. 

INFA'JVTA, s. [Span.] a title of honour given to a princess 
of the royal blood in Spain or Portugal. 

INFANTE, s . [Span.] a son of the kings of Spain or Portu- 
gal. 

INFANTIC1 OR, s. [infant iei diurn, Lat.] the slaughter or 
massacre of infants, applied to that committed by Herod. 

INFANTILE, a. [infantilis, Lat..] belonging to the state of 
an infant. 

INFANTRY, s. [ infanterie , Fr.] the foot-soldiers of an 
army. 

INFA'RCTION, s. [from in and farcio , Lat.] a scuffing. In 
Medicine, a constipation. 

To INFATUATE, v. a. [infatno, Lat.] to make foolish; to ’ 
deprive of understanding. 

INFATUATION, s. the act of making foolish, or depriving 
of understanding. 

INFE'ASIBLE, a. not to be performed or practised. 

To INFE'CT, v. a. [from infcclus , Lat.] to disorder by some 
noxious qualities ; to corrupt with bad insinuations. 

INFECTION, s . [infectio, Lat.] the communication of a 
disease by means of effluvia or particles, which fly from dis- 
tempered bodies, and mixing with the juices of others, cause 


the same disorders as the persons had from whence they ex- 
haled ; a plague. 

INFECTIOUS, a. causing distempers by some noxious qua- 
lity or effluvia. 

INFECTIOUSLY, ad. operating by infection. 

INFECTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of communicating dis- 
tempers by noxious qualities, or unwholesome effluvia. 

INFECTIVE, a. having the power of causing distempers 
by noxious qualities or vapours. 

INF ECU ND, a. [infeecundus, Lat.] unfruitful ; barren. 

INFECU'NDITY, s. [infecunditas, Lat.] barrenness, want 
of power to produce its like. 

INFELICITY, s. [infelicitas, Lat.] a state destitute of all 
the comforts and pleasures to render life agreeable ; unhappi- 
ness. 

To INFER, v. a. [infero, Lat.] in its primary sense, to bring 
on. In Logie, to draw in another proposition as true, by vir- 
tue of one already laid down as true. 

INFERENCE, s. [ inference , Fr.] in Logic, a conclusion 
drawn from previous arguments or propositions. 

1NTER1BLK, a. deducible fiom propositions which went 
before. 

INFERIOR, a. lower in places, station, condition of 
life, value, or excellency ; subordinate. Inferior , in As- 
tronomy, is applied to those planets whose orbits are in- 
cluded by that of our earth, as are those of Mercury and 
Venus. Inferior conjunction of a planet, is that which takes 
place when the body is between us and the sun, and in the 
same sign, degree, &*c. of the zodiac. Such conjunction can 
only happen to those planets that are nearer to the sun than 
our earth is. 

INTERIOR, s. [Lat.] one in a lower rank or station than 
another. 

INFERIO RITY, s. [infer write, Fr. j a lower state of dignity, 
worth, or excellence. 

INFERNAL, a. [infernal, Fr. infernos , Lat.] belonging 
to hell. Infernal stone, in Medicine, is a very powerful 
caustic, prepared from an evaporated solution of silver, or 
crystals of silver. 

INFERNAL, s. one that comes from hell ; one exceedingly 
wicked. 

INFERTILE, a. [infertile, Fr.] not producing or yielding 
anything; unfruitful; barren. 

INFERTILITY, s. [infertility, Fr.] unfruitfulness ; barren- 
ness ; want of power to produce. 

1b INFEST, v . a. [infesto, Lat.] to harass, trouble, oi 
plague. 

IN FESTIVITY, s. want of cheerfulness. 

INFEUDATION, s. [from in and feudum , Lat.] in Law, 
the act of putting a person into possession of a fee or 
estate. 

INFIDEL, s. [infidel/ s, Lat.] one who rejects or will not 
assent to the truth of revelation, or the great principles of re- 
ligion. 

" INFIDELITY, s. [infidel itas, Lat.] want of faith or reliance 
in Providence ; disbelief of Christianity. Treachery, or viola- 
tion of one’s fidelity. 

INFINITE, a. [ infinitus , Lat.] having no bounds or li- 
mits. Perfect, so as to admit of no defect or addition, applied 
to divine attributes. Infinitely or very large, us^d in common 
discourse. 

INFINITELY, ad. without limits or bounds. 

INFINITENESS, s. the quality of admitting no bounds or 
limits. 

INFINITESIMAL, a. that is infinitely divided. 

INFINITIVE, a. [infinitivus, Lat.] in Grammar, applied 
to a mood, which denotes no precise time, nor determines 
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the number of persons of which any thing is affirmed, but ex- 
presses things in a loose indefinite manner. 

INFI'NITUDE, s. any thing which has no bounds or limits ; 
an inconceivable number. 

INFINITY, s. [inflnitas, Lat.] is taken in two senses entire- 
ly different, t. e. in a positive and a negative one. Positive 
infinity , is a Quality of being perfect in itself, or capable of 
receiving no addition, and is properly applied to the divine at- 
tributes or essence. Negative infinity, is the quality of being 
boundless, unlimited, or endless. 

INFI'RM, a. [nfirmus, Lat.] deprived of natural strength 
by age or sickness. Irresolute, applied to the mind. Not fit 
to support ; not solid. 

INFIRMARY, s. [i/firmeric, Fr.] a place where lodging and 
board are provided for sick and wounded persons. 

INFIRMITY, s. [injirmile, Fr.] weakness of sex, age, tem- 
per, mind, or body. 

INFIRM NESS, s. want of strength, applied to argument, 
understanding, or body. 

To IN1TX, v. a. [from infixus , Lat.] to drive or fasten in. 

To IN FLA' ME, v. a . [ injiarnmo , Lat.] to kindle or set bodies 
on fire. Figuratively, to exeitc or kindle desire ; to magnify 
a person’s faults. To provoke, or irritate, applied to the pas- 
sions. Neuterly, to grow hot, angry, and painful, by obstructed 
matter. 

INFLA'MER, s. the thing or person that causes a painful 
sensation of heat in any part of the body ; one that promotes 
quarrels, or sets friends at variance. 

INFLAMMABl'LITY, s. the quality of catching fire. 
The quality of causing a painful sensation of heat, ap- 
plied to obstructed matter in animal bodies. The quality of 
exciting the desires, or warming the passions, applied to the 
mind. 

1 NFL A'MM ABLE, a. [Fr.] easy to he sot on fire; capable 
of exciting the passions; or irritating the humours in an animal 
body. 

INFLA'MMABLENESS, s. the quality of easily catching 
fire ; the quality of being easily excited or provoked. 

INFLAMMATION, .v. [inflammation Lai.] the act of 
setting on flame, the state of being in flame. In Surgery, ap- 
plied to that sensation of heat, arising from obstructed 
blood or matter, which crowds in a greater quantity to any 
particular part, and gives it a greater colour and heat than 
usual. The act of exciting any passion, desire, or fervour in 
the mind. 

INFLA'MMATORY, a. having the power of causing an in- 
flammation, applied to the fluids of the body. Having a ten- 
dency to alienate the minds of subjects, or cause an insurrec- 
tion in a state. 

To INFLATE, v. a. [from in flatus , Lat.] to swell with wind; 
to fill or puff* up with breath. Figuratively, to swell, or puff 
up with pride. 

INFLATION, s. [infiatio, Lat.] the state of being swelled 
with wind. 

To INFLE'CT, v. a. [inflect to, Lat.] to bend from a straight 
lino. To change or vary. In Cirammar, to vary or alte r the 
terminations of a word ; to decline. 

INFLECTION, s. [inflection Lat.] the act of bending ; 
the act of turning or changing the direction of motion. 

A modulation or change, from high to low, applied to the voice. 

The variation or change of the endings of a word, 'inplied to 
Grammar. 

INFLECTIVE, a. having the power of bonding. 
INFLEXIBILITY, or INFLEXIBLKNESS, .v. [in flexibility, 

Fr.] stiffness, or the quality of resisting any attempt; a tem- 
per or disposition of mind not to be altered by prayers, en 
treaties, promises, or threutenings. 


INFLEXIBLE, a. [inflexibilis, Lat.] not to be bent ot 
made crooked; not to be changed or altered; not to be pre- 

vailed on. . . , 

INFLEXIBLY, ad . without any cessation or remission, 

without being prevailed on to change or alter. 

To INFLICT, t». a. [from inflict us, Lat.] to punish, or im- 
pose on as a punishment. 

INFLI'CTEIl, 5. he that punishes. ' 

INFIJ'CTION, s. [inflictio t Lat.] the act of using punish- 
ments ; the punishment imposed. 

INFLICTIVE, a. [inflictive, Fr.] executed, or imposed on 
as a punishment. 

I NFLUENCE, s. [influence, Fr.] the power of celestial bo- 
dies or stars operating on human minds and affairs ; any power 
which acts on the mind, and biasscs or directs it. 

To INFLUENCE, v. a. to act upon so as to impel, direct, 
or modify ; to operate on the mind, so as to Was or direct it to 
any particular end or action. 

I'NFLUENT, a.[ufi liens, Lat.] exerting influence or impul- 
sive power. 

INFLUENTIAL, a. exerting influence or power. 
INFLUENZA, s . in Medicine, a species of contagious catarrh, 
so named because it was supposed to be produced by a pecu- 
liar influence of the stars. 

INFLUX, .s\ [influx us, Lat.] the act of flowing into any 
thing. Infusion, applied to knowledge. 

To INFOLD, r. a. to wrap; to surround with the arms 
folded over each other ; to embrace. 

To INFO'LLATE, [from in and folium , Lat.] to cover 
with leaves. 

To INFORM, r. a . [in for mo, Lat.] to animate; to actuate 
with a soul or \ir:d power; to instruct; to supply with new 
knowledge. In Law, to bring a charge or accusation against a 
person, used with against, and is generally applied to the dis- 
coveries made by an accomplice. Neuterly, to give intelli- 
gence, or to discover a crime. 

INFO RMAL, a . in Law, out of form, not in due form. 

1 \ h'< )' R A I A N T, s. [ i n forma n /, Fr.j one who discovers or 
gives intelligence of a crime, or other matter; one who offers 
or exhibits an accusation. 

INFORMATION, s. [informat io, Lat.] intelligence, or in- 
struction ; the act of communicating something unknown be- 
lore. In Law, it is nearly the same in the crown-office as what 
in our other courts is called a Declaration. It is sometimes 
brought by the king, or his attorney-general, or the clerk ot’ 
the crown-office ; and at other times by a private person who 
informs or sues, as well for the king as himself, upon the breach 
of some popular statute, in which a penalty is given to tlm 
parly who will sue for it. 

INFO'RMER, s. one who gives intelligence, or communicates 
new knowledge to the mind ; one who discovers tlm crimes or 
offences of another before a magistrate. 

IN FORMIDABLE, a. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] not to be 
feared or dreaded. 

I N FORM IT Y, s. [from informis , Lat.] want of shape "or 
form. 

INFO'RMOUS, a. [ informis , Lat.] shapeless; of no regular 
form. 

INFORTIJNATE, a. [infortnnatus, Lat.] See Unfor- 
tunate, which is commonly used ; not succeeding in one’s 
designs or expectations ; unsuccessful or unhappy. 

To INFRA'CT, v. a. [from infract ns, Lat.] to break or in- 
terrupt. Not used. 

INFRACTION, s . [ infractio , Lat.] the act of breaking or 
violating. 

INFRALAPS A'RI AN, s. one who maintains that God has 
created a certain number of men only to be damned,* without 
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Allowing them the means necessary to save themselves, if they 
would ; and the sect is thus called, because they hold that 
God’s decrees were formed infralamum , after his knowledge of 
the fall, and in consequence thereof ; in contradistinction to the 
Supralapsarians. 

INFRA'NGIBLE, a. not to be broken. 

INFREQUENCY, s. [ infrequentia , Lat.] uncommonness; 
rarity, applied to things which seldom happen, or are seldom 
heard, seen, or done. 

INFRE'QUENT, a. [infrequens, Lat.] rare; seldom hap- 
pening. 

To INFRIGIDATE, v. a. [from in and frigidus , Lat.] to 
chill or make cold. Not in use. 

To INFRI'NGE, v. a. [infringo, Lat,] to violate or break, 
applied to laws or contracts. To destroy or hinder. 

INFRINGEMENT, s. the act of violating or breaking laws 
or treaties. 

INFRINGER, s. he that acts contrary to any law or 
treaty. 

INFU'NDIBULIFORM, a . [from infundibulum, and forma , 
Lat.] of the shape of a funnel or tun-dish. 

INFU'RIATE, a. [from in and Jana , Lat.] enraged; raging. 

INFUSCATION, s. [from infuscatus , Lat.] the act of 
darkening or blackening. 

To INFU'SE, v . a . [from infusus, Lat.] to pour in. Figu- 
ratively, to instil ; to inspire ; to animate ; to influence, ap- 
plied to the mind. In Medicine, to steep or soak in any liquor 
with a gentle heat. 

INFU'SIBLE, a . that may be instilled, communicated, or 
inspired, applied to the mind, incapable of being melted or 
dissolved, applied to bodies. 

INFUSION, s. [injusio, Lat.] the act of pouring in; 
the act of instilling or inspiring. In Physic, the act of 
steeping ingredients in any liquor with a moderate warmth; 
also the liquor made by steeping ingredients. 

INFU'SIVE, a . having a power of animating or influ- 
encing. 

INGATE, s. entrance ; passage. An old word. 

TNG A TES T ONE, a town in Essex, on the road to Col- 
chester; 23 miles N. E. of London. 

INGATHERING, s. the act of getting in an harvest. 

INGE, in the names of places, signifies a meadow, from ing. 
Sax. of the same import. 

To INGE'MINATE, t\ a. [ingemino, Lat.] to double the 
same thing over again ; to repeat. 

INGEM [NATION, s. [ingeminatio, Lat.] the act of doubling 
or repeating the same thing. 

To 1 NG F/N I) EH, v. a . See E n g k n n kr. 

INGENDER ER, s. he that begets. 

INGE'NERATE, or INGEN EltATEl), a. [ingciwratus, 
Lat.] born or bred with or within a person. 

INGENIOUS, a, [ingen iosus, Lat.] having sense to invent 
or execute in a skilful manner. 

INGENIOUSLY, ad. in a manner that discovers great in- 
vention, skill, and art. 

INGENIOUSNESS, s. strength of imagination to invent, 
and dexterity to execute. 

INGENUE, a. [ingenitus, Lat.] horn with one; implanted; 
or innate. 

INGENUITY, s. [ingetiuile, Fr.] acuteness of mind in in- 
vention, and skill or art in executing. 

INGENUOUS, a. [ ingmuvs , Lat.] having candour, open- 
ness, or sincerity of mind ; free from dissimulation. 

INGENUOUSLY, ad. in ail open, fair, candid, and undis- 
scmbled manner. 

INGENUOUSNESS, s . candour; freedom from dis- 
simulation. 


INGENY, s. [ ingenium , Lat.] genius, goodness of understand- 
ing, or readiness of invention. Not in use. 

To INGEST, v . a. [from ingestus , Lat.] to cast or include 
in the stomach. 

INGESTION, s. the act of casting or including in the 
stomach. 

I'NGLETON , a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 8 
miles N. W. of Settle. Population 1228. 

INGLO'RIOUS, a. [inglorious, Lat.] without honour, fame, 
or glory. 

INGLO'RIOUSLY, cm/, not reputably ; dishonourably; in a 
mean manner. 

INGOT, s . [lingot, Fr.] a mass of metal, generally applied 
to gold and silver. 

To INGRA'FT, v. a. to propagate trees by grafting; to 
plant the sprig of one tree in the stock of another. To fix deep, 
or settle, applied to the mind. 

INGRA'FTM ENT, s . the act of inserting the sprig of one 
tree into the stock of another ; the sprig ingrafted. 

IN GRATE, or 1NG RATEFIJL, a. [ingrains, Lat.] not 
acknowledging favours received, or returning thanks for them. 
Unpleasing or disagreeable, applied to any thing which affects 
the senses. 

To INGRATIATE, v. a. [from in and gratia , Lat.] to creep 
into a persons favour. 

INGRATITUDE, s. [ingratitude, Fr.] the vice of being in- 
sensible to favours received, and sometimes applied to the 
retribution or returning e\il for good. 

IN'GREDIENT, s. [from ingre.dievs, Lat.] that which 
makes up a composition ; generally applied to simples in 
Medicine. 

INGRESS, s. [inyressus, Lat.] entrance; the act or liberty 
of going into a place. In Astronomy, applied to one of the in- 
ferior planets when entering upon the, sun's disk; to the sun, 
when he enters into any sign of the ecliptic. 

INGRK'SSION, s. [ingrtssio, Lat.] the act of entering. 

INGRIA , a province of the Russian empire, which now 
forms the government of St. Petcrshurgh. It is hounded on 
the N. by the river Neva and the gulf of Finland, on the K. 
and S. by the government of Novogorod and that of Ples- 
kow, and on the W. by the gulf of Finland and the go\irn- 
ments of Esthonia and Riga. It is about 130 miles long, and 
oO broad. The Czar Peter the Great wrested.it from the 
Swedes, and >t was confirmed to him by the treaty of Nv- 
staclt, in 1721. At that time, the inhabitants of the fiat 
country were a Finnisli people, hut little different from the 
Fins of Carelia, as to their language and manners. They 
were called lschortzi from the river Ischora, which runs 
into the Neva. Ingria did not retain its ancient Swedish 
privileges ; on the contrary, Peter made a present of one 
part of the lschortzi to certain Russian nobles ; who, on 
their side were obliged to people the less cultivated can- 
tons of Ingria with colonies of Russians from their estates; 
and thence, it was, that we ofteu see a village of Russians 
surrounded by villages of Fins. Before the conquest of 
this country, the Ttigriaus had Lutheran preachers for every 
canton ; but numbers of them have since conformed to the 
profession of the Greek faith. The country abounds with va- 
rious wild animals, particularly rein-deer. 

To INGRO'SS, v. a . See Engross. 

INGUINAL, a. [inguinal, Fr. from inguen, Lat.] belong- 
ing to, or situated in, the groin. 

To INGU'LF, or INGU'LPH, v. a. to swallow up in a deep 
cavity ; to cast into a gulf or abyss. 

To INGU'llGITATE, v. a . [ingnrgito, Lat.] to swallow 
down. Wants authority. 

INGURGITATION, s. the act of swallowing rapaciously, 
(i T 
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INHA'BILE, a. [inhabile, Fr. inhabilis , Lat.] unskilful ; 
unready; unfit; unqualified. 

To INHABIT, v . a. [/ia6ifo, Lat.] to dwell in; to possess 
as an inhabitant. 

INHA BITABLE, a. capable of affording or fit for habi- 
tation. Not habitable; from inhabitable , Fr. Not used in the 
'ust sense. 

INHABITANT, s. one who dwells or resides for a time in 
a place. 

INHABITATION, s. a house? or dwelling-place; the act of 
dwelling in a place ; the slate of being inhabited. 
INHA'BITER, s. one who dwells in a place. 

To INHA LE, v. a . [ inhalo , Lat.] to draw in with the air or 
one’s breath. 

INHARMO'NIOU.S, a . not harmonious, musical, or of an 
agreeable sound. 

To INHERE, v. a. [itduerco, Lat.] to exist in something 
else. 

INHE'RENT, a, [ inharens , Lat.] existing inseparably in 
something; innate, or inborn. 

To INHERIT, v, a. [inheritor, Fr.] to possess by right of 
.succession from another. Figuratively, to gain possession ; to 
possess or enjoy. 

INHERITABLE, a. transmissible by inheritance; obtain- 
able by succession. 

I N HEKJTANCE, s. any thing which a person possesses 
or succeeds to as the next of blood, or heir; possession or en- 
joyment. 'fhe possession of what belonged to a parent, or 
other relation, after their death. 

INHERITOR, s. an heir, or one who succeeds to what 
another enjoyed after his death. 

INHERITRESS, or INHE RITRIX, s. a woman who suc- 
ceeds to the possessions of a relation after his death. 

To INHF/RSE, r. a. to inclose in a funeral monument. 
INIIE'NION, s. [uthasiOy Lat. J the existing in some 
thing. 

To INHIBIT, v. a . [ink then, Lat.] to restrain, hinder, re- 
press, or check, applied to power. To prohibit, forbid, applied 
to Jaws. 

INHIBITION, a. [inhibifio, Lat.] a prohibition. In Com- 
merce, an embargo, in Law, a writ from a superior to an in- 
ferior court, forbidding the judge to proceed in the cause de- 
pending before him. 

To Tli\ 1 1 O' I /•.. tt. to contain in itself. 

INHOSPITABLE, a. affording no entertainment or kindness 
to strangers. 

I N II O'SPITA BLENESS, or TNIIOKP1TA LITY, s. want 
of courtesy, kindness, or civility to strangers. 

INHO'SPITABLY, ad. in a manner not kind or courteous 
to strangers. 

INHUMAN, a. [in hitman ns, Lat.] wanting the kind, bene- 
volent, and soeial affections, which adorn and support our 
species ; savage ; cruel ; without compassion. 

INHUMA'NITY, s. [inhi/manite, Fr. | want of the kind, 
benevolent, compassionate, and social affections ; cruelty ; 
barbarity. 

INHUMANLY, ad. savagely; cruelly; barbarously. 

To INHU'MATE, or INHLTME, i>. a^humo, Lat] to inter, 
to bury, or put under the ground. 

To INJECT, r. a. [from inject ns, Lat.] to throw or dart in; 
to cast or throw up. in Medicine, to force any fluid, or other 
substance, into the vessels of the body. 

INJECTION, s. [inject ia, Lat.] the act of casting or throw- 
ing in. In Medicine, any liquors made to he thrown into the 
body by a syringe or other instrument. In Surgery, the act of 
filling the vessels of a hodv with wax, or other substance, to 
shew their shapes and ramifications. 


INI'MICAL, a. unfriendly; unkind; hostile. 
INLMITABTLITY, s . the quality of not boing to be 

imitated. _ _ , , 

IN I'M IT ABLE, a . [irtimatibihs, Lat.] above or beyond imi* 
tatidn ; impossible to be copied. 

INI MITABLY, ad. in a manner not to be imitated. 

To INJO'IN, v. a. [injunyo, Lat.] to command or enforce 

hv superior authority. 

“ lNTQUITOUS, a. inconsistent with justice or honesty; 
wicked. • 

INIQUITY, s. [iniquitas, Lat.] opposition to, or breach 
of, the laws of justice and honesty. Sin, applied to the divine 
laws. 

IMS, an Irish word signifying nn island, which makes part 
of the names of many islands on the coast of Ireland, and some 
in Scotland ; as, Inisberg, Inisliue, Inis-Connel, &c. 

INITIAL, a. [from initinm , Lat.] placed at the beginning, 
applied to letters. Beginning or incipient; not complete or 
perfect; introductory to. 

To INITIATE, v. a. [ initio , Lat.) to enter; to instruct ir: 
the first principles of an art ; to p»ac.e in a new state; to put 
into a new society. 

INITIATE, a. [initintus, Lat.] strange, new, or not prac- 
tised. 

INITIATION, s. [iniiift/io, Lat.] the act of entering a per- 
son into any art or state. 

INJUCU'NDITY, s. unpleasantness. 

INJU'DICABLE, a. [from in and judico , Lat.] not cogni- 
zable bv n judge. 

INJUDICIAL, a. not according to the forms or practice of 
the law. 

INJUDI CIOUS, a. without judgment. 

INJUDICIOUSLY, ad. in a manner that discovers weak- 
ness or want of judgment. 

INJUNCTION, a. [injunctio, Lat.] the command or order 
of a superior. In Law, it is a writ founded upon an order in 
Chancery, either to give the plaintiff possession, or to stay 
proceedings in another court. 

T'o I NJURE, l\ a. [from injuria , Lat.] to hurt a person un- 
justly; to wrong, or deprive a person of his right; to annoy or 
distiii b with any inconvenience. 

rXJURER, s. he that hurts another unjustly. 

INJURIOUS, a. [injurius, Lat.] unjust, or depriving a per- 
son of his right ; guilty of wrong. Figuratively, causing mis- 
chief; reproachful, including the idea of not being deserved ; 
containing scandal. 

IN J U'RIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to appear unjust ; 
wrongfully. 

INJU'RIOUSNESS, s . the quality of being mischievous, or 
committing ail injury. 

I NJURY, s. [injuria, Lat.] a violation of the rights of ano- 
ther. Figuratively, detriment or mischief arising from want of 
judgment ; damage ; scandalous expressions. 

INJU STICE, s. [injus/icia, Lat.] any act done against the 
laws or the dictates of honesty. 

INK, a. [cncrc, Fr.] a liquor with which we write on paper 
or parchment. 

To INK, v. a. to black or daub with ink. 

INK HORN, s. any vessel containing ink. 

IN KLE, s. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 

T'NKLING, s. [from inhallcn , Belg. ] a hint; whisper 
intimation. 

INKMA'KER, s . he who makes ink. 
l'NKY, a. blotted or covered with ink ; black as ink. 
I'NLANI), a. lying up a country at a distance from the 
sen. 

I NLAND, s. the midland or inward parts of a country. 
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I'NLANDER, s. a person who lives in a country al a dis- 
tance from the sea. 

To INLA'PIDATE, v. a. [in and lapido, Lat.] to turn to 
stone. Neuterly, to grow or become stony. 

To INLA'NV, v. a. to clear of outlawry or attainder. 

To INLAY, v . a. to diversify with substances, or woods 
of different colours, which are let in and glued within the ground 
of a thing ; to adorn with various colours, representing inlaid 
work. 

1'NLET, s, a passage ; a place whereby a thing may find 
entrance. 

l'NLY, a. in the mind ; within the breast; secret. “ The 
inly touch of love.” Shaft. 

l'NLY, ad. internally ; within : in the bosom or heart. 

I'NMATE, s. in Law, a lodger, or person admitted to dwell 
for money in a person’s house, passing in and out by the j&ame 
door. 

I NMOST, a. [superlative of in] farthest within, or remotest 
from the surface. 

JNN, .9. [Sax.] a house where travellers may meet with en- 
tertainment and lodging for themselves, and stabling, <fcc. for 
their horses; a place where students were boarded and taught; 
hence the colleges for students in common law are called inns 
of court. 

INN, a river of Germany, which rises in the country of the 
Grisons, about 12 miles S. W. of Zt4s runs, in a N. E. course, 
through Tyrol and Bavaria, (passing by Inspruck, Ratenburg, 
KutFstein, Branau, and other towns,) and falls into the Danube 
near Passau. Also, a river of the archduchy of Austria, which 
runs into the Danube near EfFerding. 

To INN, r>. a. to house or put under cover, applied to hus- 
bandry. Neuterly, to put up or lodge at an inn. 

INNATE, or IN NAT ED, c,. [innatus, Lat.] inborn; born 
within; implanted. 

JNNATENKSS, s. the quality of being bom in a person, 
md making a part of his nature. 

INNAVIGABLE, a. [innamyilrilis, Lat.] not to bo sailed 
upon ; not to be passed in a ship. 

I'NNER, a. [the comparative degree of in; the superlative 
is inmost , or innermost] applied to the mind, internal. Ap- 
plied to situation, more from the surface than the thing com- 
pared. 

INNERKE ITII1NG, a village in the county of Peebles, on 
the N. side of the river Tweed, near which is an excellent me- 
dicinal spring, rising into celebrity. 

I'NNERMOST, a. [superlative of tw, which has likewise in 
wo.?/] remotest from the outward part. 

I'NN HOLDER, s. a person who keeps an inn. 

l'NNING, s. the state of a person at a game, who goes in 01 
plays first. In Law, used in the plural, for lands recovered 
iiom the sea. 

1'NN KEEPER, s . one who keeps a public house, where tra- 
vellers may meet with provision and lodging. 

I'NNOCENCE, or l'NNOOKNCY, s. [innocence, Fr. in- 
nocentia , Lat.] a state of mind which has not been tainted by 
the commission of any crime ; purity from any injurious action ; 
harnilcssness. 

I'NNOCENT, a . [innocens, Lat.] harmless ; free from mis- 
chief, or any particular guilt. 

I'NNOCENT, s . one who is free from guilt or harm. Fi- 
guratively, an idiot, or one who is foolish. 

I'NNOCENTLY, ad. without intending any harm or mis- 
chief ; without guilt ; with simplicity, arising from weakness of 
understanding. 

INNO'CUOUS, a. [innoent/s, Lat.] harmless in its effects. 

INNO'CUOIJSLY, ad. without any mischievous effects. 

INNO'CUOUSNESS. s. harnilcssness. 


To INNOVATE, v. a. [i mnovo , Lat.] to bring in something 
not known before ; to alter by introducing novelties. 

INNOVATION, s. [Fr.] change arising from the introduc- 
tion of something unknown or not practised before. 

INNOVATOR, 8. [ innovateur , Fr.] one that introduces new 
customs or opinions ; one that makes alterations by introducing 
novelties. 

INNO XIOUS, a . [innoxius, Lat.] free from msichievous ef- 
fects ; free from guilt. 

INNO'XIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to intend or do 
no harm. 

INNO'XIOUSNESS, s. the quality of operating without pro- 
ducing any mischievous effects. 

INNUENDO, s. [innuendo, from innuo , Lat.] an indirect 
hint, or charge of a crime. 

INNUMERABLE, a. [innumcrahilis, Lat.] so numerous as 
not to be counted or reckoned. 

INNU MERABLY, ad. without number. 

INNU'MEROUS, a. [ innumerus , Lat.] too many to be 
counted. 

To INO'CULATE, v. a. [ inocufo , I,at.] in Botany, to propa- 
gate any plant by inserting its bud in another stock ; to yield a 
bud to another stock. In Physic, to communicate the small- 
pox or cow-pox by infusing the matter of the pock taken from 
one person into the veins of another. 

INOCULATION, s. [inoculatio, Lat.] the act of including or 
inserting the bud of one tree in an incision made in the bark of 
another, by which means it is made to* bear the same fruit w* 
the tree from which the hud is taken. In Medicine, the prac- 
tice of communicating the small-pox or eow-pox by means oi 
infusing the matter of a ripened pustule into the veins of a per 
son who has not had that distemper. 

1NOCULATOR, s. one who propagates trees, or communi- 
cates the small-pox or cow-pox, by inoculation. 

INO'DORATF., a. [iw and odoratus, Lat.] having no scent. 

lNO'DOROUS, a. f inodorns, Lat.] wanting scent ; not caus- 
ing any sensation in the organs of smelling. 

INOFFENSIVE, «. giving no provocation or ollt-i.ce ; giv- 
ing no pain or terror. 

INOFFENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to give, no of- 
fence or provocation. 

INOFFE NSIVENESS, s. the quality of giving :io provoca- 
tion. 

INOFFl'ClOUS, a. not striving to serve or accommodate 
another. 

INO'PINATE, a. [i nopin at us, Lai. inopinc , Fr.] not ex- 
pected. 

INO'PPORTITNE, a. [inopportunns, Lat.] unseasonable, 
inconvenient. 

INO'RDINACY, s. want of regularity and order. 

INO'RDINATE, a. [i/i and ordinatus , Lat.] not under pro 
per rules, restraint, or regulation. 

INORDINATELY, ad. in a mann t subject no order, re- 
straint, or regulation; irregularly. 

INO RDINATENESS, s. want of being subject? to rules or 
restraint. 

INORDINATION, s. want of being reduced to order, or 
restrained by rules. 

INORGA'NICAL, a. without fit organs or instrumental 
parts. 

To INO'SCULATE, r. n. [m and osculum , Lat.] to join by 
being inserted in each other. 

INOSCULATION, s. the act of joining by 1 aving its ex- 
tremities inserted in each other. 

I NQUEST, s. [infjuisitio, Lat.] a judicial inquiry or exami- 
nation ; search or study. In Law, the trial of a cause by jurors, 
or a jury. 
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INQUI'KTUDE, s. [inquicludo, I.at-1 a slate of disturb- 
ance or anxiety, applied to tin? mind ; want ol tranquil- 
*itv ; an action whereby the tranquillity of the mind is dis- 
turbed. 

To INQUI'NATE, v. a. [inquhio, Lat.] to pollute; to cor- 
rupt. 

INQUINA'TION, s. [inquinatio, bat.] corruption; pollu- 
lion. 

lNQUI'HAlU.K, a. that may be inquired or examined 
into. 

To INQUTRK, v. ?u \intjniro 9 I-at-1 to ask questions for in- 
formation : to make search, or exert curiosity. 

INQTJTRER, s. a person who examines or searches after 
something unknown; one. who asks questions by way of ex- 
amination, or in order to he informed. 

INQUIRY, s. the net of searching by questions after some- 
thing unknown ; examination. 

INQUISITION 1 , s. [iw/nisitio, Lat.] judicial inquiry. Fi- 
guratively, discussion, or search after something unknown, ap- 
plied to the mind, in Law, a manner of proceeding in crimi- 
nal causes by way of question or examination. A spiritual 
court, in Roman Catholic countries, appointed for the trial and 
punishment of heretics. 

lNQUISlTI VE, a. \inqnisitus, Lat.] inquiring in order to 
find out something unknown ; busy in searching or prying into 
things ; endeavouring to make discoveries. 

INQUI SITIVELY, ad. in a manner which discovers a great 
desire and intense application to make discoveries. 

INQUTSITIVENESS, s. the quality of prying into things 
unknown, or the secrets of others. 

INQUI'SITOR, s. [inquisitor, Lat..] one who examines judi- 
cially, or searches into the truth of a fact or opinion ; an officer 
belonging to the Popish inquisition. 

To INRA'IL, r. a. to inclose with rails. 

I'NItOAD, s. a sudden or short invasion or attack upon a 
country. 

1 NSA'NA BLE, a. [insanabilis 9 Lat.] incurable; irreme- 
diable. 

INSA'NE, a. [ insanus , Lat.] mad ; making mad. 

INSA'NITY, s. want of sound mind. 

INSATIABLE, a. [insatiubifis, Lat.] so greedy or covetous 
as not to he satisfied. 


INSATIABLENESS, a. the quality of not being satisfied or 
appeased. 

INSATIABLY, ad. with greediness not to be appeased. 

INSATIATE, a. [insatiatus, Lat.] so greedy as not to he sa- 
tisfied. 

INSA'TURABLE, a. [insaturabilis, Lat.] nflt to bo filled or 
glutted. 

To I NSC IU # BE, v. a. [insert ho f Lat.] to write on any 
thing, generally applied to something engraved on a monu- 
ment, or written on the outside of something. To make any 
thing with letters ; to dedicate to a person without a formal 
address. To draw a figure within another, applied to mathe- 
matics. 

INSCR1TTION, *. [inscriptio, Lat.] any sentence written on 
the outside of something, or engraven on a monument or stone ; 
a title ; the act of ascribing or dedicating a book to a person 
without a formal address. 

INSCRUTABLE, a. [inscrutabilis 9 Lat.] not to be discover- 
ed or traced by inquiry or study. 

r Io INSCU'LP, v. a. f inscnlpo, Lat.] to engrave or cut. 

INSCIJ LPTURE, s . any tiling engraved. 

To INSh AM, v. a. to leave a mark in the skin after a woona 
is cured. 


INSECT, s. [ in sect a , Lat.] a species of animals, so called 
because their bodies seem as it were cut in two, and joined to- 


gether only by a small ligature or membrane. Figuratively, 
any thing small or contemptible. 

INSECTA'TOR, s. [from insector , Lat.] one that persecutes 
or harasses with pursuit. 

INSE'CTILE, a. resembling or having the nature of in- 
sects. 

INSECU RE, a. not safe, or not protected from danger or 

loss. 

INSECU'RELY, ad. without security; without safety. 

INSECURITY, s. the state of being exposed to danger or 
l,:>s; want of ground for confidence. 

INSEMINATION, s. [from insemino , Lat..] the act of scat- 
tering seed on ground. 

INSENSATE, a . [in sense, Fr. insrnsato , Ital.] without 
thought or sensibility of present or approaching danger. 

INSENSIBI'LITV, s. [insensibilite, Fr.] want of power to 
perceive ; dulucss of perception, applied either to the mind or 
body. 

INSENSIBLE, a. [insensible, Fr.] not to be discovered by 
the senses or mind ; not affected or moved by an object belong- 
ing either to the body or mind. 

JNSENS1BLKNESS, s. want of sensation. 

INSENSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be perceived. 

INSENTIENT, a. not having perception. 

INSEPARABILITY, or INSEPARABLENESS, s. the 
quality of being such as qpmiot he separated or divided. 

INSEPARABLE, a. [inseparabifis, Lat.] not to be divided; 
united so as not to be parted or separated. 

1NSETARABLY, ad. in a manner not to be divided, part- 
ed, or separated. 

To INSE'RT, v. a. [; insertion , Lat.] to place in or among 
other things. 

INSERTION, s. [insertio, Lat.] the act of placing in or 
amongst other things ; the thing placed among others. 

To INSERVE, v. a. [in sc rv to, Lat.] to be of use to an 
end. 

IXSF/RVIENT, a. [ inserviens , Lat.] conducing or of use to 
promote an end. Seldom used. 

To INSTIRTNK, r. a. to inclose in a shrine or valuable case. 
It is as often written enshrine. 

I NS IDE, s. the inner part, opposed to the surface or out- 
ward part. 

1NSIDIATOR, s. [Lat.] one who lies in wait. 

INSIDIOUS, a. [insidiosus Lat.] treacherous; with an in- 
tention to ensnare. 

INSIDIOUSLY, ad. in a sly or treacherous manner; with 
an intention to ensnare. 

INSIGHT, s. [insicht 9 Belg.l knowledge of the inward 
parts of any thing ; thorough skill in, or acquaintance with, any 
thing. 

INSIGNIFICANCE, or INSIGNIFICANCY, s . [hisig- 
jiificaner. Fr.] want of meaning, applied to words. Want of 
importance, applied to things. 

INSIGNI FICANT, a. wanting meaning ; conveying no 
ideas, applied to words. Wanting weight, importance, or 
a power of producing an effect, applied to persons and 
things. 

INSIGN I'FICANTLY, ad. without meaning, applied to lan- 
guage. Without importance or effect, applied to persons or 
things. 

INSINCERE, a. [in$incerus 9 Lat.] not what a person ap- 
pears ; not hearty ; hot sound ; corrupted 

INSINCERITY, s. want of truth or fidelity; the vice of 
making gieat professions of. friendship, without observing 
them. 

To INSI'NEW, v. a. to give strength ; to confirm. Not in 
use. 
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INSTNUANT, a . [Fr.] having the power to gain or creep 
into the favour of others. 

To INSl'NUATE, v. a. [«>?«/? 7/0, I/at.] to make a pas- 
sage for, or introduce any thing gently. Figuratively, to 
gain upon the affections of another imperceptibly, and by 
gentle means. To instil or infuse gently and imperceptibly, 
applied to opinions and notions. Neutcrly, to wheedle; to 
steal imperceptibly; to he conveyed insensibly. Sr nos. We 
insinuate by cunning address ; we suggest by credit and artifice. 
Insinuate implies something delicate ; suggest frequently some- 
thing scandalous. 

INSINUATION, s. [insinuatio, Lat.] the quality of pleas- 
ing or stealing into the affections; a hint, or oblique cen- 
sure. 

INSl'NUATIVE, a. having the power to steal on the affec- 
tions. 

INSINUATOR, s. [I.at.] one who drops a hint to a person's 
prejudice. 

INSI PID, a . [insipidus, Lat.] having no taste, or not able 
to affect the organ of tasting ; without spirit, or the qualifi- 
cations necessary to please and divert the mind. Synon. 
That which is insipid does not affect, the taste in the least ; that 
which is fiat does not pierce it. The fiat displeases ; the in- 
sipid tires. 

INSIPI DITY, or INSfPI DNF.SS, s. [insipidife, Fr.] want 
of laste ; want of life or spirit. 

INSIPIDLY, ad. in a dull manner; in such a manner as not 
to affect or cause any sensation in the organ of taste. 

INSlTiENCE, s. [insipientia, Lat.] folly; want of under- 
standing. 

To INSl'ST, v. n. [insisto, Lat.] to rest or stand upon. To 
remain resolute, or persist in a request or demand. To dwell 
upon a discourse. 

IXSI'STKNT, a. [insistent, Lat.] resting upon any thing. 

INSTSTURE, s: a constant course of regularity. Not in 
use. 

INSl'TIENCY, 5. [from in and sitio, Lat.] exemption from 
thirst. 

INSLTION, s. \insif.ioy Lai.) the act of inserting or ingraft- 
ing one branch into another. 

To INSNA'RE, v. a. to catch in a trap, or ensnare; to in- 
veigle, or bring into any danger or inconvenience by allure- 
ments ; to entangle in dangers and perplex j/ies. 

1 NSNA'RER, .s’, one who catches any thing in a snare; 
one that inveigles or brings a person into perplexity bv arti- 
fice. 

INSO'CLABLE, a. [insociabi/is, Lat.] averse to conversa- 
tion ; not fit for a companion ; nut fit to be united or joined 
together. 

INSOBRLETY, s. drunkenness; want of sobriety. 

To I'NSOLATH, v. a. [ insob , Lat.] to dry in the sun. 

INSOLATION, s. [insolation, Fr.] exposition to the sun. 

TNSOLENCE, or l'NSOLENCY, s . \insolcnfia, J/at.] pride 
exerted in treating others in a disdainful and contemptuous 
manner. 

LNSOLENT, a. \insolcns, Lat.] behaving with an uncommon 
degree of pride, disdain, and contempt. 

I NSOLENTLY, ad. in a proud manner, attended with 
contempt, disdain, or a total disregard of a person's su- 
perior. 

INSOLVABLE, a. [insolvable, Fr.] not to be cleared up or 
explained, applied to difficulties in writing. That which can- 
not be paid, applied to debts. 

INSO'LUBLE, a. [insolubilis, Lat.] not to be cleared up, 
explained,, or rendered intelligible, applied to difficulties in 
writing. Not to be dissolved by any fluid. Not to be sepa- 
rated, aonlied to substances. 


INSOLVENCY, s . the quality of not being able to pay, ap 
plied to debts. 

INSOLVENT, a. [insolvens, Lat.] not able to pay* Used 
substantively for a man that cannot pay his debts. 

INSOMU'CH, conj. so that; to suoh a degree that. 

To INSFE'CT, v . a. [inspect urn, Lat.] to look into by way 
of examination or superintendence. 

INSPECTION, s. [inspectio, Lat.] the act of examining with 
strictness ;• a narrow, close*, and critical survey. 

INSPECTOR, . 9 . [ Lat. j one who examines or looks into 
tilings, in order to discover either faults or beauties ; a person 
who superintends any performance or undertaking. 

To INSPHE'RE, v. a. to place in an orb or sphere. 

INSITRABLK, a. that may be drawn in with the hie.ith; 
that may he infused by the Deity. 

INSPIRATION, s. in Medicine, the act of drawing in the 
breath ; the act of breathing into any thing ; the infusion of 
ideas into the mind by some superior power. 

To INSPl'RE, v. n. [ btspiro , Lat.] in Medicine, to draw in 
the breath. Actively, to breathe into; to animate; to encou- 
rage. In Divinity, to infuse ideas into the mind ; to impress 
on the fancy. 

INSPI'RER, s. he that communicates ideas to the mind; 
he that animates or encourages. 

To INSPl'SSATE, c. a. [from in and spissus , Lat.] to make 
any fluid thick. 

INS PISS ATI ON, s. the act of making any liquid 
thick. 

I’NSPRUCK , a town of Germany* capital of the Tyro- 
lese. It is very populous, and though not large within the 
walls, has extensive suburbs, in which are some considerable 
palaces, churches, and convents. It is seated in a pleasant 
valley, on the river Inn, 60 miles S. of Munich. Lat 47 . 

N. bin. 11. ‘ 27 . K. 

INSTABILITY,*, [instabilitas, Lat.] inconstancy; fickle- 
ness ; mutability, or a state subject to continual alterations and 
decays. 

INSTA'BLE, a [instabilis, Lat.] unconstant ; changing. Sec 
Unstab le, 

To INSTALL, v. a. [installer , Fr.] to advance to any rank 
or otlice. 

INSTALMENT, s. is the instating, or establishing a 
person in some dignity ; and is chiefly meant for the induc- 
tion of a dean, prebendary, or other ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, into the possession of his stall, or other proper seat 
in the cathedral to which he belongs. It is also used for 
the ceremony whereby the knights of the garter are placed 
in their rank in the chapel of St. George at Windsor, and 
on many other occasions. It is sometimes termed Installa- 
tion. 

LNSTANCE, or I'NSTANOY, s. [instance, Fr.] an earnest 
or ardent and importunate request or solicitation ; a motive 
or pressing argument ; an example used to illustrate and en- 
force any doctrine ; the state of a thing. “ In the first in- 
stance” Hale . Occasion ; opportunity ; act. “ Difficult 
instances of duty." Rogers . 

To INSTANCE, v. n . to produce as an example; to con- 
firm or illustrate an argument. 

I NSTANT, a. [ instans , Lat.] earnestly pressing; imme- 
diate ; without delay, or any time intervening ; quick. 

I NSTANT, s. such a part of duration wherein we perceive 
no succession ; the present moment. In Commerce, the pre- 
sent month. 

INSTANTANE'ITY, *. unpremeditated production 

INSTANTA'NEOUS, a [instant anc us, Lat.] done in an in- 
stant, or without any perceptible succession ; with, the utmost 
speed. 

6 U 
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INSTANTANEOUSLY, ad. in an instant ; in an indivisible 
point of time. 

INSTANTLY, ad. [instanter, Lat] immediately; without 
any perceptible delay, or intervention of time ; with urgent and 
pressing importunity. 

To INSTATE, v. a. to place in a certain rank or condi- 
tion To possess, or give possession. The last sense is ob- 
solete. 

INSTAURA'TION, s. [instauratio, Lat.] the act of restoring 
to a former state. 

INSTE'AD, prep, in the room or place ; equal to. 

To INSTEE P, v. a . to soak in any liquid or moisture. To 
lay under water. 

I'NSTEP, $. the upper part of the foot, where it joins to the 
leg. 

To I'NSTIGATE, v. a . [instigo, Lat.] to urge on, or pro- 
voke to the commission of a crime. 

INSTIGATION, s. [instigation, Fr.] the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commission of something evil. 

INSTIGATOR, s . [i instigatcur , Fr.] one who incites a per- 
son to commit a crime. 

To INSTIL, v. a. [instillo, Lat.] to pour in by drops; to 
infuse or insinuate any opinion or idea imperceptibly into the 
mind. 

INSTILLATION, s. [instiltalio, Lat.] the act of pouring by 
drops ; the act of infusing, or communicating slowly ; that 
which is instilled or communicated. 

I'NSTINCT, s. [instinctns, Lat. formerly accented on the 
last syllable] that power which acts on and impels brutes to any 
particular manner of conduct, supposed necessary in its effects, 
and to be given them instead of reason. 

INSTI'NCTED, a. [instinctns, Lat.] impressed as an ani- 
mating power or instinct. 

I NSTI'NCTIVE, a. operating on the mind previous to any 
determination of the will, or any use of reason. 
INSTINCTIVELY, act. by instinct. 

To I'NSTITIJTE, v. n. [instifno, Lat.] to fix, settle, appoint, 
or enact, applied to laws or orders. To instruct, or form by 
instruction. 

INSTITUTE, s . [institution, Lat.] an established custom or 
law ; a precept, maxim, or principle. 

INSTITUTION, s. [instil nth, Lat.] the establishing a 
law or custom; an establishment; a positive law. In the 
Gaiion and Common Law, it. signifies the investing a clerk 
with the spiritualities of a rectory, &e. which is done by a 
bishop, who uses the words, “ I institute you rector of such 
a dwell, with euro of souls; receive your care and mine.” 
This makes him a complete parson as to spirituality, but. 
not as to temporality, which depends on Induction ; which 
see. 

INSTITUTIONARY, a. containing the elements, or first 
principles, of any science or doctrine. . 

l'NSTTTUTIST, s. a writer of institutes, or explanation of 
laws, or of the maxims and first principles on which any system 
of laws or science is founded. 

1'NSTITIJTOR, s. [instil utor, Lat.] one who establishes any 
custom or doctrine ; one who instructs a person in the elements 
or first principles of any science or doctrine. 

To INSTO'P, r a . to close up or stop. 

To INSTRUCT, v. a. \insfrno, Lat.] to teach or communi- 
cate knowledge to another. In Law, to model or fo.-n by pre- 
vious discourse. 

INST RU'GTER, s. one who communicates knowledge, or 
teaches. It is often written Instructor. 

JNS1 KIJCI JON, s. [instruction Lat.] the act of teaching or 
Imparting knowledge ; any precrept conveying knowledge ; a 
precept or direction from a superior. 


INSTRUCTIVE, a. [instructi/f Fr.j conveying know* 

^LNSTRU'CTRESS, s. a female instructor, real or imagi- 

na 'rNSTRUMENT, s. [bistrumentum, Lat.] a tool used in 
executing amy work. In Music, a frame of wood, &c. so com- 
posed as to yield harmonious sounds. In Law, a writing con- 
mining any contract or order. The agent or means by which 
any thing is (lone. 

INSTRUMENTAL, a. [instrumental, Fr.] conducive as a 
means to some end. Instrumental music, is that produced by 
an instrument, and opposed to vocal. 

INSTRUMENTALITY, s. the action or agency of a thing 
as a means ; the quality of acting in subordination. 

I NSTltU MENTALLY, ad. in the nature of an instrument; 

as a means. 

JNSTRUME'NTALNESS, $. the quality of conducing to 
advance or promote an end. 

INSUFFERABLE, a . beyond the strength or patience of a 
person to bear ; not to be borne or allowed. 

INSU FFERABLY, ad. to a degree beyond the possibility of 
being endured with patience. 

lNSUFFl'CIENCE, or INSUFFICIENCY, s. [insufficiency, 
Fr. ] want of power, strength, or value proportionable to any 
end. 

INSUFFICIENT, a. not proportionate to any end, use, or 
purpose ; wanting abilities ; unfit. 

1NSU FFICIENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to want either 
ability, qualification, or skill. 

INSUFFLATION, s. [from in and sujflo , Lat.] the act of 
breathing upon. 

I NSULAR, or I'N$ULARLY, a. [insular is, Lat.] belonging 
to an island. 

I NSULATED, a. [from insula , Lat.] in Building, applied to 
any column or edifice which stands by itself. 

IXSU'LSE, a. [insulsns, Lat.] dull; insipid ; heavy. 
INSULT,®, [insulins, Lat.] the act of leaping upon any 
thing; an assault; an act of haughtiness and contemptuous 
outrage. Synox. Affront is an indignity offered in public. 
Insult implies an attack made with insolence. Both affronts 
and insults may be given without words ; but abuse results 
chiefly from scurrilous language. 

To INSU LT, v. a. [insulto, Lat.] to treat with haughtiness, 
contempt, and outrage. In War, to assault or attack a post, 
with open force. 

lNSIJ'LTF.R, s. one who treats another with disdainful or 
contemptuous haughtiness. 

INSULTINGLY, ad. contemptuously; disdainfully. 

I NS U PER A III' LIT Y, s. the quality of being invincible. 

INSU PERABLE, a. [insuperabi/is, Lat.] not to be overcome 
by labour, or surmounted by study. 

I NSU'PEK ABLENESS, s. impossibility of being overcome 
or surmounted. 

INSU PERABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be over- 
crime. 

INSIJPPO RTABLE, a. [Fr.] beyond the strength of a per* 
son to bear, applied either to the body or mind. 

I XS U PI *()'!{ TABLENESS, s. the state of being beyond a 
person’s power to support or bear. 

I NS UP PO'RTABLY, ad. to such a degree as not to be en- 
dured or bo/no. 

INSU'RANOE, s. [assurance, Fr.] security given to make 
good the loss of ships, merchandise, &c. lost, taken, nr de- 
stroyed, or bouses, &c. from fire, in consideration of a sum of 
money paid. 

To INSU'RE, r. a. [ assurer , Fr.] to undertake to make good 
any thing in case it shall be lost or destroyed. 
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INSURMOUNTABLE, a. [insurmontable, Fr.] not to be 
overcome. 

INSURMOUNTABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be 
overcome. 

INSURRECTION, $. [insnrrectio, Lat.] a seditious rising 
or tumult formed in opposition to government. 

INSUSURRA'TION, s. [from insusurro , Lat.] the act of 
whispering into something. 

INTA'CTIBLE, a. [from in and tactum, Lat.] not percep- 
tible to the touch. 

INTA'GLIO, s. [Ital.] any thing having figures engraved on 
it, particularly applied to precious stones that have the heads 
of grout men engraved on them. 

INTA'NGIBLE, a, that cannot be touched. 

INTA'STABLE, a. not to be tasted ; insipid. 

I'NTEGER, s. [Lat.] the whole of any thing. In Arithme- 
tic, a whole number, opposed to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, a. [integral 9 Fr.] whole, or comprising all its 
constituent parts; without defect; complete; without injury. 
Belonging to, or consisting of, whole numbers, applied to 
arithmetic. 

INTEGRAL, s . a who)* 4 consisting of distinct parts, each 
of which may subsist apart. 

INTEGRANT, a. necessary for making up a whole. 

INTEGRITY, s. [inlegrilas, Lat.] purity of mind; 
freedom from any undue bias or principle of dishonesty ; 
entireness. 

INTEGUMENT, s. [integumentum, Lat.] any thing which 
covers or envelopes another. 

INTELLECT, s. [intellectus, Lat.] that power of the mind 
called the understanding. 

INTELLECTION, $. [intellectio, Lat.] the act of under- 
standing. 

INTELLECTIVE, a. [; intellect if Fr.] having the power of 
understanding. 

INTELLECTUAL, a. [intcllectuel, Fr.] relating to, or per- 
formed by, the mind or understanding; having the power of 
understanding; proposed as the object of understanding. “ The 
intellectual system.*' Cttdw . 

INTELLECTUAL, s. intellect; understanding. 

INTELLIGENCE, or INTELLIGENCY, .v. [intelligent 
tin , Lat. ] a commerce or reciprocal communication of 
things distant or secret ; the understanding; spirit; unbodied 
mind. 

INTE'LLIGENCER, s. one who sends or conveys news of 
what is done in distant and secret, parts. 

INTELLIGENT, a. [intcl/igens, Lat.] having the power of 
understanding; knowing or understanding ; giving information, 
or communicating news. 

INTELLIGE'NTIAL, a. consisting of mind free from body. 
“ /HtclliyenfialsubslMiCQs.” Par. Lost. Exercising or proceed- 
ing from exerting the understanding. 

INTELLIGIBLE, a. [< intclliyibilis , Lat.] to be conceived by 
the understanding; possible to be understood. 

INTELLIGIBLENESS, s. the quality of being possible to 
Le understood. 

1 NTE'LLIGIBLY, ad. in sueh a manner as to be under- 
stood. 

I NTEMERATE, a . [i intemeratus , Lat.] undefiled ; unpol- 
luted. 

I NTF/MPERAMENT, s. bad constitution. 

INTEMPERANCE, or INTEMPERANCY, s. [intempe- 
rantia , Lat.] want of governing the sensual appetites; excess 
in eating and drinking. 

INTEMPERATE, a . [ intemperatus , Lat.] not governed or 
restrained within the bounds of moderation ; eating, drinking, 
or doing any thing to excess. 


I NTE'M PER ATELY, ad. beyond the bound* ofmpttWCei 

excessively. 

INTEMPERATENESS, s. want of moderation; nnseBBOn 
ableness, applied to weather. 

1NTF/MPEHATURE, 8. excess of some quality. 

UNTENABLE, a. indefensible; as, an intertable opinion; 
an in tenable fortress. 

To INTEND, v . a. [intendo, Lat.] to stretch out; to add 
force to, or to heighten quality. To mean ; to design or pro- 
pose to do a thing. 

INTENDANT, s. [intendant, Fr.] an officer of the higher 
class, who oversees any particular branch of public business. 

INTENDMENT, s. [ entendement, Fr.] intention, design, 
or meaning. Intendment of crimes is in case of treason, where 
the intention* is proved by circumstances, and punishable in the 
same manner as if put in execution ; so if a person enter a 
house in the night-time, with an intent to commit burglary, it 
is felony ; also an assault, with an intent to commit a robbery 
on the highway, is made felony, and punished with transporta- 
tion ; 7 Geo. 11. cap. 21. 

To INTE'NERATE, v . a. [i in and tener , Lat.] to make ' 
tender ; to soften. 

INTENERA'TION, s. the act of softening or making 
tender. 

INTENIBLE, a. [commonly spelt in tenable] that cannot 
hold. See Intenabi.k. 

INTENSE, a. [intensus, Lat.] strained, heightened, or in- 
creased to a high degree, applied to qualities. Vehement, or 
forcible, .applied to words. Kept on the stretch; anxiously 
attentive ; applied to the mind. 

INTENSELY, ad. to a very great degree. 

INTENSENESS, s. the state of being increased to a high 
degree ; force ; the state of a thing upon the stretch. 

INTENSION, s. [intensio, Lat.] the act of heightening the 
degree of any quality, or of forcing or straining auy thing, op- 
posed to making lax, or loosening. 

INTENSIVE, a. stretched, increased, or heightened with 
respect to itself. 

INTENSIVELY, ad. to a great degree. 

INTENT, a. [in tent us t Lat.] with the mind strongly applied 
to any object, used with on or upon. 

INTENT, s. meaning, applied to words ; design, purpose, 
or view formed in the mind. 

INTF/NTION, $. [ inlnitio , Lat.] an act of the mind whereby 
it voluntarily and earnestly fixes its view on any idea, consi- 
ders it on every side, and will not be called off* by the ordinary 
solicitation of other ideas ; eagerness of desire ; closeness of 
attention ; deep thought ; vehemence or ardour of mind ; de- 
sign, purpose, or end. 

INTENTIONAL, a. [intentione.1, Fr.] done by fixed design; 
designed. 

INTKNTTONA'LITY, s. something only in intention. 

INTF/NTION ALLY 7 , ad. by design or fixed choice. 

INTE'NTIVE, a. applied so as not to be diverted by other 
objects. 

1NTF/NTIVELY, ad. with close and strict application. 

INTENTLY, ad. with close attention. 

INTENTNESS, s. the state of being applied so as not to 
be diverted or called off* by other objects. 

To INTER, v . a. [enter rcr 9 Fr.] to put under ground 
or bury. 

l'NTERACT, s. short employment of time between doing 
other things which take up more. 

INTERCALAR, or INTERCALARY, a. [intercalary 
Lat.] inserted in the calendar, in order to preserve the equation 
of time: thus the 29th of February, inserted in the almanac 
every leap-year, is called an intercallary day. 
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To INTERCALATE, v. a. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Lat] 
to insert an extraordinaiY day. 

INTERCALATION, $. [intercalation Lat.] the insertion of 
days in the calendar, in order to make up for some deficiency 
in our reckonings of time. 

To INTERCEDE, v. n. [. interccdo , Lat.] to pass or come 
between; to mediate, or endeavour to reconcile two parties 
that are at variance. 

INTERCEDER, s. a mediator; or one who endeavours to 
reconcile two parties at variance. 

To INTERCEPT, v. a. [from intercepts, Lat.] to stop any 
person or thing in their way or in motion, before they can reach 
the place intended ; to prevent from being reached. 

INTERCE PTER, $. he that intercepts. 

INTERCEPTION, s. [intcrcrptio, Lat.] the act of stopping 
any thing in its course, and hindering it from reaching the place 
it otherwise would ; stoppage or obstruction. 

INTERCESSION, s. [intercession Lat] the act of endea- 
vouring to reconcile two parties at variance. In Scripture, the 
act of pleading in behalf of another, peculiarly applied to Christ. 
* Interposition or mediation in behalf of another. 

INTERCESSOR, s. [intercessor, Lat.] a mediator; one 
who interposes and pleads in behalf Of another ; one who en- 
deavours to reconcile two parties at variance. 

To 1NTERCHATN, v . a. to chain or link together. Figu- 
ratfvely, to unite indissolubly. 

To INTERCHANGE, v. a . to put in the place of another; 
to change, or give for something received of another ; to suc- 
ceed to alternately, or by turns. 

INTERCHANGE, s. commerce, traffic, or mutual 
change of commodities between two persons: alternate suc- 
cession. 

INTERCHANGEABLE, o. given and taken mutually; 
following each other in alternate succession. 

INTERCHANGEABLY, ad. alternately; mutually. 

I NTERCHA'NG EM ENT, s. the act of giving and re- 
ceiving. 

INTEIICITIENT, s. [intcrcipiens, Lat.] something that 
intercepts, obstructs, or causes a stoppage, applied to 
Medicines. 

INTERCFSION, s. [from inter and ca’do, Lat.] inter- 
ruption. 

To INTERCLU'DE, v. n. [i intcrcludo , Lat.] to shut from a 
place, or hinder from performing, by something intercepting or 
intervening ; to intercept. 

INTERCLU'SION, s. [from viterclusus , Lat.] the act of 
intercepting or obstructing. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, .*. [from inter and columna , 
Lat.] the space between two pillars. 

To INTEIICO'MMON, v. a. to feed at the same table. 

INTERCOMMUNITY, s. a mutual communication or com- 
munity ; a mutual freedom or exercise of religion; adoption of 
religious rites between two or more states. 

INTERCO'STAL, a. [from inter and costa, Lat.] placi d 
and situated between the ribs. 

INTERCOURSE, s. [cntrecourSj Fr.] commerce or 
mutual exchange. Communication, applied to places or 
persons. 

INTERCU'RRENCE, s. passage between. 

INTEKCU'liRENT, a. [interenrrens, Lat.] running be- 
tween. 

To INTERDICT, v. a. [ intcrdico , Lat.] forbid, ap- 
plied to laws or the command of a superior. In Ca- 
non Law, to forbid from enjoying communion with the 
church. 

INTERDICT, s. an ecclesiastical censure, by which the 
church of Rome forbids the performance of divine service in 


a kingdom, province, town, &c. There was also an inter- 
dict of persons, who were deprived of the benefit of Attend- 
ing on divine service. Particular persons were also inter- 
dicted of fire and water, which signifies a banishment for some 
particular offence: by this censure no person was permitted to 
receive them, or allow them fire or water; and being thus 
wholly deprived of the two necessary elements of life, they 
were doubtless under a kind of civil death. 

INTERDICTION, s. [interdictio, Lat.] a law or decree 
which forbids any thing. 

INTERDICTORY, a. containing a prohibition or .forbid- 
dance. 

To INTERE'SS, or INTEREST, v. a . [inter esser, Fr.] to 
concern ; to affect ; to give a share in ; to gain the affections, 
or be very closely connected with a person’s interest or 
welfare. 

INTEREST, s. f interet, Fr.] concern, advantage, or influ- 
ence over others; share or part in any undertaking; a regard 
to private or personal advantage or profit; a sum paid for the 
use of money; a surplus of advantage or profit. 

To INTERFERE, v. n. [inter and ferio, Lat.] to interpose, 
intermeddle, or become a sharer in; to clash or oppose. A 
horse is said to interfere , when the side of one of his shoos 
strikes against and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hitting one 
log against another, and striking off the skin. 

INTERFERENCE, s. an interposing ; an intermeddling. 

INTERFLUENT, a . [interfluent, Lat.] flowing between. 

1 NTE R F l -'LG ENT, a. shining between. 

INTERFUSED, a. [interfusus, Lat.] poured or scattered 
between. 

INTER.) A'CENCY, s. [from inter] ace ns, Lat.] the act or 
state of lying between two objects. 

INTER.LVCKNT, a. [interjacens, Lat.] lying between. 

INTERJECTION, s. [interjcctio, Lat.] in Grammar, a part 
of speech or word, which expresses some sudden emotion of the 
mind; us, oh! alas! 

INTERIM, s. [Lat.] the mean time; an interval; anytime 
coming between two periods or actions expressed. 

To INTERJOTN, v. a. to join mutually; to intermarry. 

INTERIOR, a. [Lat.] internal; inmost. 

INTERIORLY, ad. internally. 

INTERKNO'WLEDGK, s. mutual knowledge. 

To INTER LAVE, v. a. [entrelasscr, Fr.] to intermix; tc 
weave, plait, or mix one thing within another. 

INTER LATSE s. [inter and lapsus , Lat.] the flow of time 
between any two events. 

To INTER LA' RD, v. a. [entrdarder, Fr.] in Cookery, to 
mix meat, with bacon, or fat with lean. To interpose, or insert 
between ; to diversify by mixture. 

To INTERLEAVE, v. a. to bind up with blank paper be- 
tween each of the leaves. 

To INTERLINE, v. a. to write between the lines of a book 
or manuscript. 

INTERLINEAR, a. inserted between lines of something 
else. 

INTERLINEATION, s. the act of writing any thing be- 
tween tlit- lines of a printed book or manuscript. 

To INTERLINK, c. a. to connect chains one with another. 
Figuratively, to join together like the links of a chain, which 
mutually connect each other. 

INTERLOCUTION, s. [ inter locutio, Lat.] dialogue, or the 
act of speaking by turns. 

INTERLOCUTOR, s. [interlocutor, Lat.] the person 
introduced as discoursing in a dialogue ; one that talks with 
another. 

INTERLOCUTORY, a. consisting of a dialogue, ot 
conversation carried on by two or more persons. In law. 
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an order that does not decide the cause, but only some matter 
incident thereto, which happens between the beginning and end 
of a cause ; as when, in Chuncery or Exchequer, the plaintiff 
obtains an order for injunction until the hearing of a cause ; 
which order, not being final, is called interlocutory . 

To INTERLO'PE, v. n. [inter and loopen , Belg.] to run be- 
tween parties, and intercept the advantage that one would gain 
from the other. In Commerce, to intercept the trade of a com- 
pany ; to traffic without licence ; to forestal. 

INTERLOPER, s. one who without licence intercepts the 
trade of a company that has an exclusive charter ; one who 
runs into business to which he has no right. 

INTERLUGENT, a. [interluccns, Lat.] shining between. 

1'NTERLUDE, s. [inter and Indus , Lat.] something play- 
ed or performed between the acts of a tragedy or comedy ; a 
farce. 

INTERLU'ENCY, s. [from intcrluo, Lat.] the state of 
water which runs between any two places ; the interposition of 
water. 

INTERLU'NAR, or INTER LU NARY, a. [from inter and 
luna, Lat.] belonging to the time when the moon is about to 
change, and become invisible. 

INTERM ATI RI AGE, s. the act of marriage between two 
families. 

To INTERMARRY, v. ? i. to marry persons out of one fa- 
mily with some of another. 

To INTERMEDDLE, v. n. to concern one’s self officiously 
with affairs that one has no business with. 

INTERMEDDLER, s. one that officiously thrusts himself 
into business which he has no right or call to. 

INTERM EDI AL, a. [inter and medius , Lat.] intervening ; 
lying between. 

INTERMEDIATE, a. [inter and medius , Lat.] inter- 
vening ; interposed ; placed in the middle between two ex- 
tremes. 

INTERMEDIATELY, ad. by way of intervention or inter- 
position. 

INTERMENT, s. | vntvrrvment , Fr.] burial; the act of bu- 
rial, or putting a corpse in the ground. 

INTERMIGRATION, s. [intermigratio, Lat.] the act of 
two or more removing from one place to another, so that each 
of them occupies the place which the other quitted. Seldom 
used. 

INTERMINABLE, a. [from in and termino , Lat.] admit- 
ting no boundary or limits. Used substantively for an infinite 
being. 

IN TERM IN ATE, a. [interminatus, Lat.] unbounded; un- 
limited. 

JNTERMINA'TION, s. [from in termino f Lat.] a threat or 
denouncing of punishment against crimes. 

To INTERMl'NGLE, v. a . to mix; to mingle; to put some 
things among others. 

INTERMISSION, s. [intermissio, Lat.] a pause, stop, or 
cessation for a time ; the space between any two events ; de- 
lay ; a cessation of pain or sorrow. # 

INTERMI'SSIVE, a. affecting by fits, or with pauses be- 
tween. 

To INTERMIT, v . a . [intermitto, Lat.] to forbear any thing 
for a time ; to interrupt. Neuterly, to grow mild between the 
fits or paroxysms, applied to fevers. 

INTERMITTENT, a. [inter mittens, Lat.] coming only by 
fits, or after some interval. 

To INTERMI'X, v. a, to mingle, mix, or put some things 
between others. 

INTERMrXTUllE, s . a mass formed by mixing several 
hiiigs. 

INTERMU'NDANE, a. [from inter and tumulus , Lat.] ex- 


isting or situate between worlds, or the several bodies which 
compose the solar system. 

INTERMURAL, a. [inter and muralis, Lat.] lying between 
walls. 

INTERNAL, or INTE'RN, a. [internus, Lat.] within; in 
the mind ; inward. 

INTERNALLY, ad. inwardly ; menially ; in the mind, spi- 
rit, or understanding. 

INTERNECINE, a. [internecinus, Lat.] endeavouring mu- 
tual destruction. 

INTERNECION, s. [intcrnecio, Lat.] mutual destruction; 
massacre ; slaughter. 

INTERNU NCIO, s. [inter nuncius, Lat.] a messenger be- 
tween two parties. 

INTERPELLATION, s.[interpellatio , Lat.] in Law, a sum- 
mons, or call upon. 

INTERPLEADER, s. a peculiar kind of bill in Chancery. 

To INTERPOLATE, v. a. [interpolo, Lat.] to foist a thing 
into a place, by forgery, to which it does not belong. 

INTERPOLATION, s. something added to the original, 
applied to manuscripts or books. 

INTERPOLATOR, s. [Lat.] a person who inserts or foists 
forged passages into an original. 

1 NTERPO'SA L, s. the act of intervening between persons; 
interposition ; intervention. 

To INTERPO'SE, v. a . [interpono, I/at.] to thrust in between 
two persons, as an obstruction, interruption, or inconvenience ; 
to come between, or rescue from any danger. 

I NTERPO'SER, s. one that conies between others; a me- 
diator. 

INTERPOSITION, s. [ interpositio , Lat.] the act of inter- 
vening in order to prevent or promote a design ; mediation ; in- 
tervention, or the state of being placed between two. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, Lat.] to explain au\ 
difficulty in writing; to translate; to decipher; to give a solu- 
tion ; to expound. 

INTE R PRETABLE, a. capable of being translated, de- 
ciphered, or explained. 

INTERPRETATION, s. [interpretatib, Lat.] the act of ex- 
plaining the meaning of a foreigner in our own language ; the 
sense given by a translator. 

INTERPRETATIVE, a. collected by interpretation. 

INTERPRETATIVKLY, ad. as maybe collected by way 
of explanation. 

INTERPRETER, $. [interpret, Lat.] an explainer; a trans- 
lator. 

I NTERPU NOTION, s. [from interpungo, Lat.] the act of 
placing stops or points between words. 

INTERREGNUM, s. [Lat.] the time, in which a throne is 
vacant, between the death of one prince and the acce ssion of 
another ; but in hereditary governments, like that of Great 
Britain, there is no interregnum. 

INTERRETGN, s. [interregna, Fr.] vacancy of the throne 

To INTERROGATE, v. a. [interrogo, Lat.] to examine by 
asking questions ; to ask questions. Synon. To interrogate , 
implies authority ; to inquire, curiosity ; to ask, something 
more civil and respectful. 

INTERROGATION, s . [interrogatio, Lai.] a question. 
In Grammar, a point used after a question, and is marked 
thus (?). 

INTERROGATIVE, a. [interrogatif, Fr.] denoting a ques- 
tion ; expressed in the form of a question. 

INTERROGATIVE, s. in Grammar, a pronoun used in 
asking questions, as who? what ? 

INTERROGATIVELY, ad, in the form of a question. 

INTERROGATOR, s. one who asks, or examines by ask* 
ing questions. 

GX 
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INTERRtyGATORY, *. a question; an inquiry. 
INTERRO'GATORY, o. containing or expressing a ques- 
tion. . , , . , 

To INTERRUPT, v. a. [from interrupt™, Lat.J to hinder 
the process, motion, or direction of any thing, by breaking in 
upon it To hinder a person from finishing his sentence by 
speaking to him in the middle of it. To divide or separate by 
rupture. 

INTERRUPT, a. containing a chasm. “ iseest thou what 
rage transports our adversary, whom no bounds, nor yet the 
main abyss, wide interrupt, can hold.” Milt. 
INTERRUPTEDLY, ad. not without stoppages. 
INTERRU'PTER, s. one who makes a person break oft* in 
the middle of his discourse by speaking to him. 

INTERRUPTION, s. [interruption Lat.] in its primary 
sense but seldom used : Breach, or separation between the 
parts by breaking ; interposition. Figuratively, interven- 
tion; hinderance; or the act of stopping any thing in mo- 
tion. 

INTERSCATULAR, a. [from inter and scapula , Lat.] in 
Anatomy, placed between the shoulders. 

To INTERSC'IND, v. a . [inter and scindo, Lat.] to cut off* 
by interruption. 

To INTERSCRI'BE, v. a . [ inter and scribo, Lat.] to write 
between. 

INTERSE'CANT, a. [intersccans, Lat.] dividing any thing 
into parts. 

To INTERSE'CT, v. a. [i intersreo , Lat.] to cut or cross ; to 
divide .each other mutually. Nouterly,to meet each other mu- 
tually. 

INTERSECTION, s. [intersection Lat.] the point where 
lines cross each other. 

To INTERSERT, v. a. [ intersero , Lat.] to put in or intro- 
duce between other tilings. 

I NTKRSK'RTION, s. a thing inserted between others. 

To INTERSPE RSE, v, a. [from interspersus , Lat.] to scat- 
ter among other things. 

INTERS PE' RSION, s. the act of scattering among other 
•things. • 

INTERSTELLAR, a. [from inter and stella, Lat.] inter- 
vening, or situated between the stars. 

INTERSTICE, s. [interstitium, Lat.] the space between two 
things, or the time between two events. 

INTERSTITIAL, a. con tain i ng in terst ices. 
INTERTK'XTIJRE, s. [from 'interim, Lat.] the act of 
mingling or weaving one thing with another. 

To INTERTYVTNE, or INT ERTWI ST, v. n. to unite or 
join by twisting one in another. 

I'NTKRVAL, s. [in ter vallum, Lat.] space or distance void 
of matter; time between two events; remission of a dis- 
temper. 

1NTERVETNED, part, a . intersected as with veins. 

To INTERVE'NE, v . n. [inter venio, Lat.] to come be- 
tween. 

INTERVE'NIENT, a. [interveniens, Lat.] coming be- 
tween. 

INTERVENTION, s. [intervention Lat.] the state of acting 
between persons ; the interposition of means ; the state of be- 
ing interposed. 

To INTERVE'RT, v. a . [interverto, Lat.] to turn to another 
course ; to turn to another use. 

1NTERVIF/W, (sometimes accented on the first b/.!able) s. 

[ entrevue , hr.] mutual sight, generally applied to some formal 
and appointed meeting or conference. 

To INTERVOLVE, v . a. [inter wlvo % Lat.] to roll between; 
to involve one within another. 

To INTER WE'AVE, t\ a. [preter. interwove , part. pa$s. in - 


temoven, or interwove,] to mix one tiling with another in weav- 

ing ; to intermingle. ... _ 

INTESTABLE, a. [intestabilis, Lat.J in Law, not qualified 

to make a will. . T a • *t 

INTESTATE, a. [infesfafus, Lat.] in Law, dying without a 

^INTESTINAL a. [intestinal, Fr.] belonging to the guts. 

INTESTINE, a. [intestinus, Lat.] internal; inward; con- 
tained in the body. Applied to war, domestic, or war waged 
by citizens against their fellow-citizens. 

‘ INTESTINE, s. [intestinum, Lat.J the gut or bowel. Sel- 
dom used in the singular number. 

To INTIIRA'L, v. a . to enslave; to bring under difficulties 
Seldom dsed. 

INTHRA'LMENT, s. a state of slavery. 

To INTHRO'NE, v . o. to place on a throne ; to make a king 
of. 

I'NTIMACY, s. a state of familiarity or friendship, 
wherein one person has always free access to another, and 
is favoured with his sentiments without reserve. Synon. 
A slight knowledge of any one constitutes acquaintance. To 
he familiar requires an acquaintance of some standing. Inti- 
macy supposes such an acquaintance as is supported by friend- 
ship. 

INTIMATE, a. [intimus, Lat.] inmost ; internal ; in- 
ward. Near ; close ; not kept at a distance ; familiar ; 
conversing with, or united to, another, without reserve or 
restraint. 

I'NTIMATE, s. [intimus, Lat.] a friend who has free ac- 
cess, and is entrusted with the thoughts of another without re- 
serve. 

To I' NT 1 MATE, a. [ultimo, Lat.] to hint; to point indi- 

rectly and obscurely. 

I NTIMATELY, ad. closely; or without any intermixture of 
parts ,* with confidence. Void of reserve, applied to friendship. 
Nearly, internally, or inseparably. 

INTIMATION, s. [intimation, Fr.] a hint; an obscure or 
indirect declaration or direction. 

To INTFMIDATE, v. a. [intimido, Lat.] to a fleet with fear; 
to deprive of encouragement. 

INTI'llE, a. \cntier, Fr. better written with an e at the be- 
ginning, as Johnson observes. See Entire, and all its deri- 
vatives] whole ; unbroken or undiminished ; without any adul- 
teration. 

FNTO, prep, entrance ; penetration beyond the surface, or 
motion beyond the outward parts. 

INTOLERABLE, a. [ intolcrabilis , Lat.] not to be borne or 
endured. 

INTO LERA BLKNESS, s . the quality of a thing which is 
not to be endured. 

INTOLERABLY, ad. to a degree too great for our strength 
or patience to endure. 

INTOLERANT, a. [intolerant, Fr.] not enduring, or not 
able to endure. 

To INTO'MB, v. a. to bury ; to inclose in a monument. 

To INTO' NATE, v. 9 a. [ intono , Lat..] to thunder. 
INTONATION, s. [intonation, Fr.] the act of thunder- 
ing. In Music, the act of sounding the notes in the scale 
with the voice, or any other given order of musical tones. In- 
tonation may be either true or false, too high or too low, too 
sharp or too flat ; and then this word intonation, with an epi- 
thet, must be understood concerning the manner of perform- 
ing the notes. 

To INTO'NE, v. n. [intonner, Fr.] to make a slow protracted 

noise. 

To INTO'RT, v. a. [from intortus, Lat.] to twist, wreathe, 
or wring. 
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To INTO'XICATE, v. a. [from in and toxicum, Lat] to 
make drunk with strong liquors. Figuratively, to inebriate 
with vice or flattery. 

INTOXICATION, s. the act or state of making or being 
drunk. 

INTRA'CTABLE, a. [intractabilis, Lat.] obstinate, or not 
to be governed ; furious. 

INlRA'CTABLENESS, s. obstinacy not to be subject to 
rule ; furiousness not to be tamed. 

INTRACTABLY, ad . in such a manner as not to be govern- 
ed or tamed. 

INTRANQUFLLITY, s. a state of restlessness. 

INTRANSITIVE, a . in Grammar, a verb which signifies an 
action not conceived as having an effect upon an object ; as, 
curro, I run. 

1 NTRANSMUTABLE, a. unchangeable to any other sub- 
stance or metal. 

To INTRE'ASURE, v. a. to lay up as in a treasury. 

To INTRE'NCII, v. a. \in and trencher , Fr.] to invade 
or encroach upon what belongs to another. To mark with 
hollows like trenches. In War, to fortify with a ditch or 
trench. . 

INTRE'NCII ANT, a. not to be separated by cutting, but 
immediately closing again. 

INTRF'NClIiM ENT, s. a trench or work, which defends a 
post from tin? al lacks of an enemy. 

INTREPID, a. [intrepid us t Lat.] not affected with fear at 
the prospect of danger. 

INTREIM'DITY, .v. [inlrepiditv, Fr.l a disposition of mind 
unnflcctfd with fear at the prospect of danger. Synon. Re- 
solution either banishes fear or surmounts it, and is staunch on 
ail occasions. Courage is impatient to attack, undertakes 
boldly, and is not lessened by difficulty. Valour acts with 
\igour, gives no way to resistance, hut pursues an enterprise 
i:i spite of opposition. Bravery knows no fear ; it rrtns nobly 
into danger, and prefers honour to life itself. Intrepidity en- 
counters the greatest pain with the utmost coolness, and dares 
even present death. 

1 NTR E'PIDLY, ad. in such a maimer as to be unaffacted 
with fear at the prospect of danger. 

I NTRICACY, s. a state of a thing much entangled; per- 
plexity arising from a complication of facts. 

INTRICATE, a. [intrieatus, Lat.] eutangled; perplexed; 
obscure or difficult. 

FNTRICATELY, ad. in such a mannei as to perplex. 

I'NTRICATEN ESS, s. the quality of being so perplexed 
and complicated as not to be easily explained. 

INTRl'GUE, in-treeg, s. [intrigue^ Fr.] a plot or amour 
carried on with great artifice by lovers. In Poetry, the 
plot of a fable, or an artful complication of circumstances 
which embarrass the personages, and keeps the minds of the 
audience in suspense, and unable to determine the event of the 
play.- 

To INTRI'GUE, in-trecg, v. n. to form plots ; to carry 011 
an amour by stratagems and artifices. 

INTRI GUER, in-treeg-er, s. one who forms plots, carries 
on private amours with women, or busies himself in secret 
transactions. 

INTIU'GUINGLY, in-trceg-ing-ly, ad. with artifice or secret 
plotting. 

INTRI'NSIC, a. [intrinsccus, Lat.] inward ; real ; true; in its 
own nature. 

INTIU'NSICAL, (Johnson thinks this word and its deriva- 
tives should be spelt intrinsecal , infrinsecally, agreeable to its 
etymology intrinsccus , Lat.) a. internal ; solid ; real. 

INTRI'NSIC ALLY, ad. internally ; really ; in its own na- 
ture. 


INTRI'NSICATE, a. perplexed ; entangled. 

To INTRODU'CE, v . a. [ introduce , Lat.] to conduct ; to 
give entrance to ; to usher into a place, or to a person ; to bring 
any thing into practice or notice. 

INTRODU'CER, s. one who conducts or ushers into a place, 
or to a person ; one who brings any thing into use, practice, 01 
notice. 

INTRO DU'CTION, s. [introduction Lat.] the act of ush- 
ering or conducting into a place, or to a person ; the state of 
being ushered ; the act of bringing any thing new into notice 
or practice ; a discourse prefixed to a book, containing some- 
thing necessary to give a true idea of the manner in which the 
subject is treated of, &c. 

INTRODU'CTl V E, a. [introductif, Fr.] serving as a pre- 
parative, or means to something else. 

INTRODUCTORY, a. previous ; in order to prepare, or 
serving as a means to something further. 

INTROGRE'SSION, s. [introgressio, Lat.] entrance; the 
act of enteriug or going in. 

INTRO'IT, s. [intrdilus, Lat.] in the Romish church, the 
beginning of the inass or public devotions. 

INTROMISSION, s. [introwissio, Lat.] the act of sending; 
the act of giving entrance or admission. 

To INTROMIT, v. n. [< intromit to , Lat.] to send, let, or ad- 
mit in ; to allow to enter. 

To INTROSPECT, v. a. [from introspcctus , Lat.] to look 
into, or take a view of, the inside. 

INTROSPECTION, s. a view of the inside. A11 internal 
view of its power or state, applied to the mind. 

INTROVE'NIENT, a. [ intro and vcnicus, Lat.] entering or 
coming in. 

To lNTRIJ'DE, v. n. [ intrudo , Lat.] to come in without in- 
vitation or permission ; to thrust one’s self rudely into com- 
pany or business ; to undertake a thing without being per- 
mitted, called to it, or qualified for it. 

INTRU'DER, s. one who forces himself into company 
or affairs without permission, qualification, or being wel- 
come. 

INTRUSION, s. [inhusio, Lat.] the act of forcing any per- 
son or thing into any place or state ; encroachment, upon any 
person or state ; entrance without invitation or welcome. 

To INTRU ST, v . a. to treat with confidence; to charge 
with any secret, commission, or any thing of value*. 

INTUITION,*. [intuihtSy Lat.] the sight of any thing; a 
conception, applied generally to the act of the mind, whereby 
it lias an immediate knowledge of any tiling, without any de- 
ductions of reason. 

INTU ITIVE, a. [inluitivus, Lat.] seen by the mind imme- 
diately, without the deductions of reason. Seeing, or actual 
sight, opposed to belief. Having the power of discovering 
truths immediately, without reasoning. 

INTUITIVELY, ad. [intuitivvment. Fr.] by a glance or im- 
mediate application of the mind. “ God sees all things in- 
tuitively.” Baker. 

INTUMESCENCE, or I NTU M E'SCENC Y, s. [from in- 
(umcseo, Lat.] a swelling; a tumor; the actor state of swelling 
or raising above its usual height. 

INTURGE'SCENCE, s. [from in and turgcsco , Lat.] swell- 
ing; the act or state of swelling. 

To INTWTNE, v. a. to twist or wreathe together like twine; 
to twist round. 

To INVADE, v. a. [invado, Lat.] to enter into a country in 
a warlike manner ; to attack ; to assail or assault ; to seize on 
like an enemy. “ To invade another’s right.” 

INVADER, s. one who enters into the possessions or domi- 
nions of another, and attacks them as an enemy ; one who as- 
sails or attacks ; one who encroaches or intrudes. 
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INVALE’SCENCE, s. [from invalesco, Lot.] want of 
health. 

INVALID, a. [invaUdus, Lat.] weak, applied to bodily 
strength. Of no force or cogency, applied to argument. 
Used substantively for soldiers that are worn out with age, 
or by the casualties of war rendered unfit for further service 
in the field. In this sense it is pronounced like the French 
tnvalecd . 

To INVALIDATE, a. a. to weaken ; to deprive of force or 

efficacy* 

I'NvALIDE, *. [invalide, Fr.] one disabled by sickness or 
hurts. 

INVALIDITY, s. [invaliditc, Fr.] want of force or cogency, 
applied generally to arguments. 

INVA'LUABLE, a. of so great a value as to be above con- 
ception or estimation. 

INVARIABLE, a. [invariable, Fr.] not changing ; without 
varying. 

IN VARIABLENESS, s. the quality of being always the 
same ; constant, or without change. 

INVARIABLY, ad. without changing ; unchangeably ; con- 
stantly. 

INVA'SION, s. [invasion Lat.] the entrance or attack 
of an enemy on the possessions or dominions of another ; 
an encroachment, or unlawful attack on the rights of an- 
other. 

INVA'SIVE, a . entering like an enemy on the bounds of 
another ; encroaching on the rights of another. 

INVECTIVE, s, [from inveho , Lat.] a reproachful, cen- 
sorious, or scandalous expression, whether in writing or in 
speech. 

INVE'CTIVE, a. containing a censure, scandal, satire, or 
reproachful expressions. 

INVE'CTIVELY, ad. in a satirical, abusive, or scandalous 
manner. 

To INVE'IGH, v . a . [inveho, Lat.] to utter censure or re- 
proach ; to speak bitterly against. 

INVE'IGH Kit, s. a vehement railer. 

To INVE'IGLE, v. a. [invogliare, Ital.] to persuade, allure, 
or seduce to something bud or hurtful. 

lNVEI'GLER, s. a seducer, deceiver, or allurcr to ill. 

To INVELOPE, ?>. a. See Knvki.ope. 

IN VENT, v. n. [inventer , Fr.] to discover, find out, 
or produce something unknown or not made before ; to 
forge, or contrive contrary to truth ; to feign, or create by 
the fertility of the imagination. Syxon. We invent new 
things by the force of imagination. We fnd out things that 
are hidden or unknown, by examination or study. The 
one denotes the fruitfulness, the other the penetration of the 
mind. 

IN VENTER, s . [invrntcur, Fr.] one who discovers or pro- 
duces something new or not known before ; a person who 
forges or asserts a falsehood. 

INVENTION, s. [invent io, Lat.] the act of finding or pro- 
ducing something new ; the discovery of something hidden ; 
the subtlety of the mind, or that exertion of the imagination, 
whereby we create things that either have no existence in na- 
ture, or are entirely new or unknown ; a discovery ; the thing 
invented ; a forgery or fiction. 

INVENTIVE, a . [inventif, Fr.] quick at contrivance; ready 
at expedients. 

INVENTOR, s. [Lat.] a finder-out or maker of something 
new ; a framer or contriver of something ill. 

1NVENTORIALLY, ad. in the manner of an inventory. 

INVENTORY, [sometimes accented on the first syllable] s. 
inventorium, Lat.] on account or catalogue of moveables ; a 
list or catalogue of goods. 
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INVENTRESS, s . [invent rice, Fr.] a female who finds out 

or produces any tiling new* .... . , . , 

iNVERA'RY, a town m Argyleshire, containing upwards 
of 2133 inhabitants. Here are manufactures of linen and 
woollen, as also considerable works for smelting iron by 
means of charcoal. One ship belonging to the town is en- 
gaged in foreign trade, and about half a dozen are employed 
in imports of meal, coals, merchants’ goods, &c. exporting 
wool, timber, and oak bark. It is seated on the N. W. side ol 
Loch Fyne, near which is a castle, the seat of the duke of Ar- 
gyle, 75 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

INVERNESS, a populous flourishing town of Scotland, 
capital of a county of the same name, pleasantly situated on 
the S. bank of the river- Ness, and overlooking the Frith of 
Murray. It has a safe and convenient harbour, and a good 
trade. Several large buildings have been erected on the 
N. side of the town, in which a considerable manufactory 
of ropes and canvass is carried on. It is a royal burgh, 
holding its first charter from Malcolm Canmore. Over 
the river Ness is a handsome bridge of seven arches. Tlu; 
salmon fishery on this river is very considerable, and is let 
to some fishmongers of London. A little to^ the W. of this 
town is the remarkable vitrified fort, called Craig Phadrick ; 
the stones composing its walls appear to have been partly 
melted by fire. Inverness is 50 miles N. E. of Fort William, 
and 145 N. N. W. of Edinburgh. Lat. 57. 30. N. Ion. 4. 5. W 
Inhabitants, 14,324. 

INVERNESS, the most extensive county of Scotland, 
bounded on the W. by the ocean ; on the N. by Koss-shire ; 
on the E. by the counties of Nairn**, • Murray, Aberdeen, 
and Perth ; and on the S. by those of Perth and Argyle. Its 
extent from N. to S. is about 45 miles ; and from E. to W. 
75. The northern part is very mountainous and barren. 
The woody mountains are the haunts of stags and roes. 
The capercailzie is also seen sometimes among the lofty 
pines ; the heath is possessed by wild fowl ; and the lofty 
summits by ptarmigans and Alpine hares. This county has 
several considerable lakes ; being divided, in a manner, into 
two equal parts, by Loch Ness, Loch Oich, Loch Locliv, 
and Loch Eil ; all which have been united by a canal, that 
now forms a communication between the two seas. The 
great lakes in this county are seldom or never known to 
freeze ; much less are the arms of the sea, even in the most 
northern parts of Scotland, subject to be frozen in the hard- 
est seasons ; while the Texel, and many hays and great ri- 
vers in Holland and Germany, are covered with ice. The 
southern part of the shire is also very mountainous, and is 
supposed to be the most elevated ground in Scotland. Ti e 
extensive plains which surround the lakes are, in general, 
fertile ; and the high grounds feed many sheep and black 
cattle, the rearing and selling of which is the chief trade 
the inhabitants. Limestone, iron ore, and some traces 
different minerals, have been found in this county, with 
beautiful rock crystals of various tints ; but no mines have 
been worked hitherto with much success. The principal 
river is the Spey ; but there arc many others of inferior note, 
as the Ness, Tyers, Glass, Lochy, &c. The people in the 
In gh parts of the Country, and on the western shore, speak 
( iaelic or Erse, but the people of fashion in Inverness, and 
its neighbourhood, use the English language, and pronounce 
rtw-th propriety. Inhabitants, in 1831, males 44,510, females 
50,287. It returns one member. 

INVERSE, a. \inversus, Lat.] inverted; reciprocal; op- 
posed to direct. It is so called in Proportion, when the 
fourth term is so much greater than the third, as the second 
is less than the first ; or so much less than the third, as the 
second is greater than the first. 
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INVE'RSION, s. [invar sio, Lat] change of order or time, 
so that the first i& last; or last is first. In Grammar, a figure 
whereby the words are not placed in the natural and gramma- 
tical order. 

To INVE'RT, v. a. [inverto, Lat.] to change the natural 
order of things or words ; to turn upside down, or place in a 
method or order contrary to that which was before ; to place the 
first last. 

INVE'RTEDLY, ad. in an unnatural order; in such a 
manner that the first is placed last, or the last first. 

To INVEST, v. a. [from investio, Lat.] to clothe or dress : 
when followed by two nouns, it hath with or in before the thing. 
To place in possession of a rank or office. To adorn ; to grace. 
To inclose or surround a place, so as to intercept all succours, 
applied to sieges. 

INVE'STIENT, a. [ investiens , Lat.] covering, clothing. 

INVESTIGABLE, a. to be searched out or traced by the 
mind. , 

To INVESTIGATE, v. a. [investigo, Lat.] to search out; 
to trace or find out by reason. 

INVESTIGATION, s . [investigation Lat.] the act of the 
mind, by which unknown truths are traced out and discovered ; 
an accurate examination. 

INVESTITURE, s. [investiture, Fr.] the act and ceremony 
of conferring a right or possession of any manor, office, or be- 
nefice. 

INVESTMENT, s. dress; clothes; habit. 

INVETERACY, s . [inveteratio, Lat.] long continuance of 
any thing bad. Figuratively, obstinacy confirmed by time. In 
Physic, long continuance of any disease. 

INVETERATE, a . [i invctcratus , Lat.] old ; long establish- 
ed ; grown obstinate by long continuance. 

To INVETERATE, v. a . [i/wetero, Lat.] to harden or make 
obstinate by long practice or continuance. 

INVETERATENESS, or IN VETERATION, 5 . the act of 
hardening or confirming by long practice or continuance. 

INVFDIOUS, a . [invidtosus, Lat.] envious ; malignant. Fi- 
guratively, likely to promote or incur hatred. 

1NVFDI0USLY, ad. in an envious and malignant manner ; 
in a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

INVI'DIOUSNESS, s. the quality of provoking envy or 
hatred. 

To INVFGORATE, v. a. to make strong ; to inspire with 
vigour, life, and spirit. 

IN VIGO RATION, s. the act of invigorating ; the state of 
being invigorated. 

INVI'NCIBLE, a . [invincibilis, Lat..] not to be con- 
quered dr subdued ; not <0 be informed or removed by instruc- 
tion. 

INVI'NCIBLENESS, s. the quality of not being con- 
querable. 

INVI'NCIBLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be conquered 
or surmounted. 

INVrOLABLE, a . [ inviolabilis , Lat.] not to be profaned, 
applied to things sacred. Not to be injured. Not to be 
broken, applied to laws or secrets. Not to be hurt. 

INVFOLABLY, ad. without breach or failure. 

IN V FOLATE, a. [inviohitus, Lat.] unhurt, or without, suf- 
fering from violence. Unprofaned, applied to holy things. 
Unbroken, applied to laws or obligations. 

FNVIOUS, a. [; invius , Lat.] not passable ; not common or 
trodden. 

To INVI'SCATE, v. a. [from in and viscus, Lat.] to lime ; 
to daub with any glutinous or sticking substance. 

INVISIBFLITY, (the $ is pronounced like z in this and the 
two following words) s . [invisibility Fr.] the state of not being 
seen, or not being perceptible. 
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INVI SIBLE, a. [invitibilis, Lat.] not to be 

INVI SIBLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be 
INVITA TION, *. [invitatio, Lat.J the act Of CWOg OTtam- 
moning ; the act of desiring a person » companyr 
To INVITE, v. a. [1 Invito , Lat.] to bid or request 0 pewon 
to come to one’s house, or make one of a party ;. to allure. 

INVITINGLY, ad. in such a manner as allures. 

To I NUMB RATE, v. a. \inumbro 9 Lat.] to shade ; to covet 
with shades. 

INU'NCTTON, s. flfcom inunctus> Lat.] the act of smear- 
ing or anointing with any fat or oily substance. 

INUNDATION, s. [inundatio, Lat.] the act of flowing; a 
flood. Figuratively, a confluence or multitude of any 
kind. Cowley observes, that inundation implies less than 
deluge. 

To FNVOCATE, v. a. [invoco, Lat.] to call upon in prayer; 
to address for assistance. 

INVOCATION, s. [ invocatio , Lat.] the act of calling upon 
in prayer ; the form used for addressing any being for assist- 
ance. 

FN VOICE, s. [perhaps corrupted from the French envoyez , 
of envoy er y Fr. to send] a catalogue of the freight of a ship, or 
of the articles shipped on board, and consigned to some person 
in a foreign country. 

To INVO'KE, v. a. [i/iroco, Lat] to call upon, address, or 
pray to any superior being for aid. 

To INVO'LVE, r. a. [involro, Lat.] to inwrap, or cover with 
any thing which surrounds ; to entwist or join ; to take in or 
comprise ; to catch, or subject to ; to entangle or perplex ; to 
complicate, or make intricate ; to blend or mingle together con- 
fusedly. Synon. Persons are involved in actions or affairs 
when they are far immersed in them. Affairs or actions are 
complicated with each other by their mixture and mutual de- 
pendence. 

INVO'LUNTARILY, ad. not by choice ; against one’s will , 
necessarily. 

INVO'LUNTARY, a. [nivoluntaire, Fr.] not having the 
power of choice ; necessitated ; not chosen or done wil- 
lingly. 

INVOLUTION, s. [involution Lat.] the act of wrapping in 
a thing. Figuratively, the state of being mixed, complicated, 
or intricate ; that which is wrapped round any thing. In A 1 - 
gebra, the raising any thing from its root to any height or 
power assigned. 

To IN IF RE, v. a. [in and vro , Lat.] to habituate; to ac- 
custom ; to make ready, willing, and able, l>y practice and 
custom, it generally implies hardship, or labour. 

INU'HEMENT, s. practice; habit acquired by long prac- 
tice ; use. 

To INU'RN, v . a. to put into an urn ; to bury ; to put into 
a tomb. 

INU'STION, s. [inustioy Lat.] the act of burning, or of burn- 
ing in. 

INUTILE, a. [inutilis, I.at.] useless; unprofitable. 

1NUTFLITY, s. [inutilitas, Lat.] want of use or profit. 

INVU'LNERABLE. a. [invidncrabilis, Lat.] not to be 
wounded or hurt. 

To INW'ALL, v. a. to inclose or fortify with «, wall. 

FNWAR1), a. placed at a distance from the surface, or 
outward part. 

I'NWARD, $. any thing within ; generally applied to the 
bowels, and used always in the plural number. 

I'NWARDLY, ad. internally; m the mind or heart; pri- 
vately ; in a concave form, applied to a body bent, and opposed 
to any convexity or protuberance outwardly. 

I'NWARDNESjS, s. intimacy; familiarity. 

To INWEAVE, v. a. [pret. inwove , or inweaved , part. 
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pans, inwove , or inwoven ] to mix an j thing in weaving ; to en- 
twine or mingle. “ Inwoven shade. Par . ZosL 

To INWRA'P, (the w is mute) v. a. to wrap or cover bv hold- 
ing a thmg over. Figuratively, to perplex, or puzzle with diffi- 
culty ; to ravish, or transport. 

IN WROUGHT, a. adorned with work; wrought into the 
substance of a thing. 

To IN WREATH, v. a . to surround as with a wreath. 
JOANNA, or Hinzuan , one of the Comora Islands, between 
the N. end of Madagascar and the contlhent of Africa, has been 
governed, for the last two centuries, by a colony of Arabs. 
The face of the country is very picturesque and pleasing ; 
lofty mountains clothed to their summits, deep and ruggrd 
valleys adorned by fret pie nt cataracts, cascades, woods, rocks, 
and rivulets, intermixed, form the diversified landscape. Groves 
are seen extending over the plains to the very edge of the sea, 
formed principally by the cocoa-nut trees, 'whose long and 
naked stems leave a clear and uninterrupted passage beneath; 
while their tufted and overspreading tops form a thick shade 
above, and keep off the scorching rays of the sun. Lat. 1*2. 14. 
S. Ion. 44. 48. E. 

JOB, a canonical book of the Old Testament, inculcating 
the practice and virtue of patience and resignation. 

JOB, s. [of uncertain etymology] a small, trifling, or casual 
piece of work ; a low, mean, mercenary, and lucrative employ- 
ment; a sudden stab with a sharp pointed instrument. 

To JOB, v. a. to strike suddenly with a sharp-pointed 
instrument; to perforin small pieces of work. Ncuterly, 
to deal in the funds, or in buying and selling stocks for 
others. 

JO'BBER, s. one who buys and sells stocks for others ; one 
who does chance-work. 

JOBBERNOWL, *. [from jobbe, Flem. and knot, Sax.] a 
loggerhead or blockhead. 

JO'CKEY, s. a person who rides a horse at a race ; one who 
deals in horses. Figuratively, a cheat or bite. 

To JO'CKEY, v. o. to justlein riding. Figuratively, to cheat, 
or trick. 

JOCO'SE, a. [ jocosus , I. at.] merry ; given to jest. 
JOCO'SELY, ad. in a merry, waggish, or jesting mariner. 
JOCO'SENESS, or JOCO'SLTY, s. the quality of being dis- 
posed to merriment or jesting. Jocoscnrss is most used. 

JO'CULAR, a. [ joc.ularis , Lat.) used in jest, jesting. 

• JOC ULA'R IT' Y. s. a disposition to jesting; merrimen*. 

JOCU'ND, a. [yoegwe/us, Lat.] merry; gay; lively; full 
)f mirth. 

JOCU'NDLY, ad. in a merry manner. 

To JOG, v . a . [schocken, Belg.] to push or shake by a 
sudden push ; to give notice, or excite a person’s attention 
by a push. Ncuterly, to move on by jolts like those felt, in 
trotting. 

JOG, s. a push or slight shake ; a sudden interruption by a 
push or shake ; a hint given by a push. 

JO'GGER, s. one who pushes another lightly; one who 
moves dully and heavily. 

To JO'GGLE, v. n. to shake, or to make a thing shake. 
JOHN , succeeded Richard I. his brother, in the throne 
of England, April 6, 1199. He was in France when his bro- 
ther died ; where having been crowned duke of Normandy, 
lie returned to England, May 25, and was crowned the 28th, 
being then 32 years of age. His marriage with Isabella of 
Anjou before, who had been betrothed to Hugo earl or 
March, ruined his affairs in France. His passion for her 
was so great, that, to make her his wife, he divorced Avisa 
of Gloucester, under pretence of consanguinity ; and with- 
out scruple broke through the engagement between Isabella 
and the earl of March. King John had an interview with 


the king of Scotland at Lincoln, and received his homage. 
Whilst they were there, the body of Hugh bishop of Lin- 
coln, reputed a saint, being brought from London to be 
interred, they both went out to meet it, and taking the 
coffin on their shoulders, bore it for some time. But 
notwithstanding this and other marks of respect shewn to the 
clergy, king John’s nomination of a person to the vacant 
see of Lincoln was rejected with the utmost contempt by 
the canons of that church; which was owing to Innocent 
111. the then Pope, resolving by all methods to prevent 
princes from having any thing to do with the election of 
bishops and abbots. The king’s ill conduct at home and 
abroad caused great discontent among his subjects. He 
usurped such an absolute power, as made them apprehen- 
sive that their liberties were in danger. r lhis alarmed the 
nobility, and put them upon forming schemes to oppose his 
arbitrary proceedings. The Poictevins having revolted, the 
. king summoned the barons to attend him at Portsmouth, 
in order to pass over with him into France; but the barons, 
who assembled at Leicester, refused to go over with him, 
unless he would first, restore them to their privileges, as he 
had promised before his coronation. The king, instead of 
giving them any satisfaction, began to take violent mea- 
sures against them; and they, not being sufficiently pre- 
pared for their defence, at last submitted; and came to 
the king at Portsmouth ; but when they wen? come, be dis- 
pensed with their attendance, upon their paying him two marks 
of silver for every knight’s fee. King John went over to 
Normandy, having sent the earl of Pembroke thither with 
some troops before him ; and what by the arms of Philip 
king of France, his policy and intrigues, and what by the 
unaccountable negligence and inactivity of John, the whole 
province of Normandy was reunited to the crown of France, 
in the year 1201, after it had been severed from it 320 
years, during the government of twelve dukes, of which king 
Jolm was the last ; and nothing was left, to John but the duchy 
ofGuicnno. But what seemed to render John completely 
hateful to his subjects, was the murder of his nephew Arthur, 
who, by an indiscreet ardour in bis military enterprises, 
had fallen into the hands of his uncle, and was shut up 
in the castle of Rouen. It was at midnight when John 
came in a boat to the place, and ordered the young prince to 
be brought before Him. Long confinement, solitude, and the 
continuance of bad fortune, bad now . broken this generous 
youth’s spirit ; and perceiving that his death was meditated, 
he threw himself in the most imploring manner upon his 
knees before bis uncle, and begged for mercy. John was 
too much hardened in the school of tyranny to feel any pity 
for bis wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his me- 
rits, were all disregarded, or were even obnoxious in a rival. 
The barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him with 
his own hands ; and fastening a stone to the dead body, threw 
it into the Seine. This inhuman action thus rid John of an 
hated rival ; but, happily for the instruction of after princes, 
it opened the way to his future ruin. Having in this manner 
shewn himself the enemy of mankind, in the prosperity of 
bis reign, the whole world seemed to turn their back upon 
him in his distress. About this time died queen Eleanor, 
widow of Henry II. and mother of John. Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, dying in 1205, John de Gray, bishop of Nor- 
wich, was, by the king’s recommendation, chosen by the 
whole fraternity; whom Pope Innocent III. refused to con- 
firm, and ordered them to chuse cardinal Stephen Lang ton, 
an Englishman then at Rome, threatening them with excom- 
munication unless they complied, which at last they did with 
great reluctance ; and the pope immediately confirmed the 
election, and consecrated Langton with his own hands. John 
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imagining this to have been the act of the whole body, ex* 
polled all the monks of St. Austin from their monastery, and 
banished them out of the kingdom. He wrote a sharp letter 
to the pope, unbraiding him with his unjust proceedings, and 
threatened to break oft* all intercourse with Home, unless he 
revoked what he had done. But Innocent, bent upon carry- 
ing his point, laid the whole kingdom under an interdict; the 
effect of which was, that divine service ceased in all the 
churches,' and the sacraments ceased to be administered, ex- 
cept to infants and dying persons ; the church-yards shut 
up, and the dead buried without any priest daring to assist 
at the funerals. King John, to he even with the pope, con- 
fiscated the estates of all the ecclesiastics who obeyed the in- 
terdict; he also ordered all the concubines of the priests, of 
which there were many, to be shut up in prison, and would 
not let them out without their paying large fines. And as 
there were souk* priests, who, in sjjite of the interdict, ad- 
ministered the sacraments, the king took them under his pro- 
tection, and ordered the magistrates to hang on the spot all 
that should molest them ; which, as soon as the pope was in- 
formed of, he excommunicated all such as disobeyed the in- 
terdict, or complied with ilm kings orders. Though John 
remained still inflexible, lie was not without his fears, as the 
people generally took part with the pope; and therefore, for 
his better security, he raised an army under pretence of 
making war upon Scotland, and caused all his vassals to re- 
new their homage to him. The pope, finding that the inter- 
dict., which had been in force above a year, had not pro- 
duced the effect he designed, proceeded to excommunicate 
the king, though the sentence was not published till some 
time alter. In the mean time John led his army into Ireland, 
against the king of Connaught, who had raised some disturb- 
ances there. At Dublin he received the homage of above 
thirty petty princes ; after which, having taken the king of 
Connaught 'prisoner, an end was put to this commotion, and 
the whole island remained in obedience to the king, who, be- 
fore his departure, caused the laws and customs of England 
to be established iu Ireland. The pope absolved John’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance, solemnly deposed him, and em- 
powered the king of Trance to put the sentence into execu- 
tion, promising him remission for all his sins, together with 
the crown of England, as ^non as he should have dethroned 
the tyrant. Accordingly, Philip made great preparations to 
invade England. In this crisis, Pandnlph came over with 
the character of legate to England ; and so wrought upon the 
kings fears, that he resigned the kingdom of England and 
lordship of Ireland to the nope, and acknowledged himself 
a vassal of the holy see. Philip, notwithstanding the pope’s 
prohibition, still continued his preparations for invading 
England, which the earl of blunders opposing, he sent his 
fleet to his coast; whereupon John sent a fleet under 
the carl of Salisbury, which totally destroyed the Fiench 
fleet; and this put a stop to Philip’s designs against Eng- 
land. Ami now the discontents of the barons having risen 
to a great height, and cardinal Langton siding with them, 
he shewed tliL*m the. charter of king llcnry I. advising them 
to make' it the ground of their demands. Hereupon they 
entered into a confederacy to stand by one another, till 
their grievances were redressed, and their ancient privileges 
were confirmed. Upon the king’s return from France, the 
barons, having prepared themselves for war, in case the king 
should refuse to comply with their demands in a peaceable 
way, came in a body to the king about Christmas, and in- 
sisted on the restitution of the laws of St. Edward. The 
king was afraid to give them a flat denial, but told them 
they should have an answer at Easter; at which time, in the 
year 1215, the great men, with above 2000 knights, well 


mounted and armed, besides other horse and foot, met at 
Stamford, and advanced to meet the king at Oxford ; who, 
being afraid to trust himself with them in conference, dis- 
patched the earl of Pembroke to know their demands. They 
immediately sent back a long writing, containing the laws 
and customs of the kingdom in the time of the Saxons; and 
declared if the king would not confirm them, they would 
compel him to it by seizing his castles. John having read 
over the articles, fell into a violent passion, and swore he 
would never comply with them; upon which the barons 
chose a general knight, Fitzwalter, giving him the title or 
Marshal of the Army of God, and of the holy Church; and 
marching to London, were received by the citizens, and be- 
sieged the king in the Tower. The king sent the earl of 
Pembroke to let them know he would comply with their 
demands. Accordingly both parties meeting on a day ap- 
pointed, in a meadow called Runny tnede, between Staines 
and Windsor, the king, seemingly with a good will, though 
compelled to it by force, signed two charters, containing all 
that the barons desired; the one called the Charter of Li- 
berties, or the Great (’barter, (Magna Charter,) and the other 
the Charter of Forests. ’They were not only signed by the 
king, but by all the lords spiritual and temporal, scaled with 
the great seal, and confirmed by the king’s solemn oath. 
But the king soon repented of what he had done, and sent over 
his confidants into Germany, France, and Flanders, to en- 
list men, promising them the confiscated estates of his re- 
bellious barons, as he called them. He also wrote to the pope, 
who zealously espoused his cause, excommunicated the ba- 
rons, annulled the charters, and absolved the king from the 
oath lie had taken to observe them. However, the barons 
made light of the pope’s thundering*, ai d seized upon Ro- 
chester, where was a vast quantity of provisions which 
the king had laid up. But the foreign army being arrived, 
who were very numerous, all soldiers of fortune, John retook 
Rochester ; and then dividing his army into two bodies, the 
carl of Salisbury with one ravaged the southern counties, 
whilst the king with the other did the same by the northern. 
The barons, finding themselves not strong enough to keep 
the field, shut themselves up in London. In this distress 
they had recourse to a dangerous expedient; which was, to 
invite over Lewis, son to the king of France, promising to 
place the crown on his head, if he would come with a force 
sufficient to rescue them from the tyranny of John. Philip 
sent over his son with a numerous army, notwithstanding 
the pope’s prohibition, and his threatening prince Lewis 
with excommunication the moment he set foot on English 
ground. That prince landed March 21, 1216, and soon made 
himself master of the whole county of Kent, except Dover 
castle. He then marched to Loudon, where the barons and 
citizens took the oaths of allegiance to him. From this time 
he acted as sovereign. In the mean time John was in per- 
petual motion, marching from place to place, by all means 
avoiding coming to battle. His grief at length threw him 
into a fever, of which he died at Newark, October 18, 
121(1, in the 51st year of his age, and 18th of his reign, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Worcester. John was in his 
person taller than the middle size, of a good shape and agree- 
able countenance. With respect to his disposition, we find 
him slothful, shallow, proud, imperious, sudden, rash, cruel, 
vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, libidinous, and inconstant; 
abject in adversity, and overbearing in success ; contemned 
and hated by his subjects, over whom he tyrannized to the 
utmost of his power; abhorred by the clergy, whom he 
oppressed with exactions; and despised by all the neigh- 
bouring princes of Europe. Nevertheless it must be owned 
that his reign is not altogether barren of laudable transuc- 
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tions. He regulated the form of the civil government in the 
city of London, and several other places in the kingdom ; he 
was the first who coined sterling money, introduced the laws of 
England into Ireland, and granted to the Cinque-ports those 
privileges of which they are still possessed. 

JOHN O’ GROAT'S HOUSE , the remains of the noted 
house, reckoned the most northerly dwelling in Scotland, and 
so called from a family of the name of Groat, who formerly re- 
sided here, and to whom the village and ferry, from this place 
to the Orkneys, belonged. This place has often been visited 
by travellers. It is situated one mile west of Duncansbay or 
Dungisbay Head. 

JOHN, Saint, (the Evangelist) was by birth a Galilean, 
by trade a fisherman, as was his father Zebedee, and his 
brother St. James, and from this occupation they were both 
called to be disciples and apostles of our blessed Saviour. 
He is called the disciple whom Jesus in a particular manner 
loved. He wrote the Gospel which goes by his name, in 
which the divinity and godheati of our Saviour is clearly 
asserted, against the Gnostics, who began even in that early 
age to deny it. He wrote also three epistles; the lirst ca- 
tholic or general, the other two addressed to different per- 
sons, which have always been very highly esteemed in all ages 
of the church. He is also, by almost all the ancients, acknow- 
ledged to be the author of the book of the Revelation, which 
he wrote while under banishment in the isle of Patmos ; whither 
he was sent by the tyrant Domitian, who, as Tertullian writes, 
had before this commanded him, fbr bis strict adherence to 
the Christian faith, to be thrown into a caldron of burning or 
boiling oil; -but from this danger be was miraculously delivered, 
and lived to return, under the emperor Nerva, to Ephesus, 
wheie he died at the age of an hundred years, and was there 
buried. 

JOHNA'PPLE, s. a good sharp juicy apple. 

To JOIN, v. a. [joindre, Fr.] to add one thing to another; 
to couple or combine; to unite in concord; to unite; to 
touch, or be contiguous ; to unite with in marriage, or any 
other league ; to associate ; to act in concert with. Neuter- 
Jy, to grow to ; to adhere ; to close ; to clash ; to become 
confederate. 

JOPNER, s. one who makes utensils by joining different 
portions of wood together. 

JOl'NERY, 5 . an art whereby several pieces of wood are so 
fixed and joined together that they scorn one entire piece. 

JOINT, s, [jointure, hr.] the articulation of the limbs, or 
union of moveable bones in animal bodies; an binge,- or an 
union of different substances which are let into each other, 
so as to be capable of moving without, breaking or separat- 
ing ; a limb of an animal separated by a butcher from the 
rest of a carcase; a knot in wood. Out of joint, is applied to 
a bone that is luxated or slipped from the socket in which it is 
used to move ; and also to imply disorder, confusion, or dis- 
turbance, &c. 

JOINT, a. shared among many. “ Joint property.” Locke , 
United or partaking in the same possession; hence joint heir . 
Combined or acting in concert. 

To JOINT, v. a. to unite in a confederacy. To form many 
parts into one*. To form in articulations, or in such a manner 
as to move without breaking or separating. To cut or divide a 
carcase at the joints. 

JOINTED, a. having joints; full of joints or kn< 

JO INTER, s, in Carpentry, a sort of plane. 

JO INTLY, ad, together, opposed to separately . Tn a state 
of union or combination, applied to the actions of different per- 
sons or things. 

JOINTRESS, $, [from jointure] a woman who holds any 
in g in jointure. 


JOI'NTSTOOL, s. a stool made by joints, or in such a 
manner that the legs, sides, and top, join each other. 

JOI NTURE, $. [ jointure , Fr.] in Law, an estate settled on 
a wife, to be enjoyed after the death of her husband. 

JOIST, s. [from joindre , Fr.] in Architecture, a piece of 
timber, framed into the girders, on which the boards of floors 
are laid. 

To JOIST, v. a. to fit in the smaller beams on which the 
boards of a floor are laid. 

JOKE, s. [ jocus , Lat.] a jest or witty expression that causes 
a smile, or raises a laugh. 

To JOKE, v. n. [ jocor , Lat.] to jest, or to endeavour mer- 
rily to divert by words or actions ; to tell a pleasing fiction. 
JO'KER, s. a jester; a merry fellow. 

JOLE, s . [gueule, Fr.] the face or check. It is seldom used 
but in the phrase of check byjole. The head of a fish. 

To JOLL, v. a. [from joll, the head] to heat the head against 
any thing. 

JO'LLILY, ad, [from jolly] in a disposition to noisy 
mirth. 

JO'LLINESS, or JOLLITY, s. [from jolly] gaiety; eleva- 
tion of spirit; merriment; noisy mirth. 

JOLLY, a. [jovialis, Lat.] gay; merry; cheerful; full of 
mirth and spirits. Figuratively, plump, like a person in full 
health. 

To JOLT, v. a. [etymology unknown] to shake, or shock, as 
a carriage in a rough road. 

JOLT, s. a shock given by a carriage travelling in a rough 
road ; violent agitation. 

JOT.THEAD, s, a great head; a blockhead. 

JO' N All, the son of Amittni, the fifth of the smaller pro- 
phets, was a Galilean, and a native of Gath-hepher. 

IO'NIC O RDER, s. the third of the live orders of Archi- 
tecture, being a kind of mean be L ween the robust and delicate 
orders. 

JOWKWPfNG, or Jor ter hoping, a town of Sweden, 
capital of the province of Smoland, and seat of the superior 
court of justice for Gothland. The houses are chiefly of 
wood covered with turf; for, excepting the largest towns and 
country seats, few of the buildings in Sweden are roofed with 
tiles. They are principally covered with turf or moss; no 
thatching being used, as both too dpar, and too dangerous in 
cast* of fire. In order to keep out the rain, large layers of 
birch bark are spread over the timber work of the? roof, and co- 
vered with turf or moss. The town, which contains about MOOO 
inhabitants, and lias a manufacture, of arms, is seated on the 
S. side of the Lake Wetter, 50 miles N. W. of Calmar. Lat. 
57. 48. N. Ion. 14.7. E. 

JONQUI'LLE, jon-kwil, s, \joncjuille , Fr.] in Botany, a 
yellow flower; a species of daffodil. 

JO E DEN, &\ [yor and den. Sax.] a chamber-pot or close- 
stool pan. 

To JO'STLE, v, a, [j ouster, Fr.] to rush or run against, a 
person. 

JO'SHUA, a canonical book of the Old Testament, contain- 
ing the history of the wars and transactions of the person whose 
name it bears. The whole comprehends a term of seventeen, 
or, according to others, of twenty-seven years. 

JOT, 5 . [from the Greek letter iota] a point; a tittle ; the 
least quantity that can be assigned. 

JO VIAL, a. [jovialis, Lat. J in Astrology, under the influ- 
ence of Jupiter. Gay; airy; elated with mirth. 

JO'VIALLY, ad, in a merry, airy, or gay manner. 

JO'VI ALNESS, s. the quality or state of being merry. 
JO'UISANCE, s. [ rcjouissance , Fr.] jollity; merriment; 
festivity. 

JO'UUNAI, i. [ journal , Fr.} a diary; ail account of a 
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person’s daily transactions ; any newspaper published 
daily or weekly, and containing the news of every day. In 
Navigation, a book wherein is kept an account of the 
ship’s way at sea, the changes of the wind, and other 
occurrences. 

JOURNALIST, s. a writer of daily newspapers. 

JOU'RNEY, (the o in this word and its compounds and de- 
rivatives is not pronounced, as jurncy , jurncyman , &c.) s. 
[ journee , Fr.] the distance travelled in a day. Figuratively, 
travel by land, distinguished from that by sea, which is styled 
a voyage. Passage from one place to another. 

To JOU RNEY, v. n. to travel or pass from one place to 
another. 

JOURNEYMAN, s. [journee, Fr. and man\ a person hired 
to work by the day ; at present extended to signify a person 
who works under a master. 

JOU'RNEYWORK, s . [journee, Fr. and icork ] work per- 
formed for hire or wages. 

JOUST, s. [joust, Fr.] a tilt or tournament, wherein the 
combatants fight with spears, &c. 

To JOUST, v. a . [ joustcr , Fr.] to run in the tilt. 

JOY, s . [joyc, Fr.] a delight of the mind arising from the 
consideration of a present, or assured approaching possession of 
a future good; the mirth or noise which arises from success; 
gladness ; pleasure ; happiness. 

To JOY, v. n. to rejoice; to be glad. Actively, to congra- 
tulate ; to affect with joy. To enjoy. 

JO YFUL, a. full of joy or pleasure on the possession, or 
certain expectation, of some good. 

JO' Y FULLY, ad. with gladness or pleasure, on account of 
possession, or certain expectation, of some future good, 

JO'YFULNESS, s. the quality of receiving or feeling plea- 
sure on the consideration of some present, or certain expectation 
of some future good. 

JO'YLESS, a. without joy; deprived of pleasure ; sad. 

JO'YOIJS, a. [ joyeux, Fr.] glad; gay; merry; delighted. 

IPECACUANHA, s. in the Materia Mediea, is an indian 
root, of which there are two kinds, distinguished by their co- 
lour, and brought from different places, but both posse' sing 
the same virtues, though in a different degree. The one is 
gray, and brought, from Peru ; the other brown, and brought 
from the Brazils. The gray Ipccacuunhu is preferable to the 
brown, as the latter is apt to operate more roughly. It is an 
excellent, mild, and safe emetic, a noble rostringent, .and the 
greatest of all remedies for a dysentery. 

IPSWICH, an ancient and populous, but irregularly 
built, town of Suflolk, seated on the river Orwell, near the 
place where the fresh and salt water meet, forming a sort of 
half-moon, or crescent on its bank. Across the river there 
is a bridge leading to Stoke Hamlet. Here are several 
public buildings and a custom-house with a good quay. 
It has declined, however, from its former consequence ; the 
manufactures of broad cloth and canvass arc; at an end ; and 
its present commerce depends upon the malting and expor- 
tation of corn to London ; and timber to the different dock- 
yards. It has a considerable coasting trade, and a small share 
of foreign commerce, and has lately sent ships to Greenland. 
Vessels of great burden are obliged to stop at some distance 
below the town. It is 20 miles N. E. of Colchester, and 69 
N. E. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Thursday for 
small meat, on Wednesday and Friday for fish, and on Satur- 
day for provisions of all kinds. This town is noted for being 
the birth-place of Cardinal Wolsey. Population 20,454, 
It returns two members to parliament. 

IRASCIBLE, a. [irascibilis, low Lat. irascible, Fjr.] easily 
provoked to anger ; belonging to the passion of anger. 

IRE, s. [Fr. ira. Lat.] hatred arising from considering a 


thing as capable of affecting, or having effected us with an 
injury. 

I'REBY, a town of Cumberland, with a market on Thurs- 
day. Many Roman antiquities have been dug up here. It is 
at present a good town ; and is divided into the higher and 
lower. It is 303 miles N. N. W. of London. 

I'llEFUL, a. angry; raging. 

I'REFULLY, ad. in a manner which shews great anger. 

I‘ RELAND, one of the British islands, lying to the W. 
of that of Great Britain. It is bounded on the K. by St. 
George’s Channel, or the Irish Sea, which separates it from 
England and Wales; on the N. E. by a channel about 20 
miles broad, which separates it from Scotland ; and on 
every other side by the ocean. It lies between Ion. 5. 43. 
and 10. 38. W. and between lat. 51. 15. and 55. 13. N. 
being about 287 miles in length, and 155 in breadth. It. 
is divided into four provinces, viz. Ulster on the north ; 
Munster, on the south ; Leinster, on the east ; and Con- 
naught. on the west. These are subdivided into 32 coun- 
ties, viz. Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, 
Lonford, Lowth, Meath, Queen’s County, West Meath, 
Wexford, Wicklow, in the province of Leinster. Antiirn, 
Armagh, Cavan, Down, Donegal, Fernmnah, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone, in the province of Ulster. Clare, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford, in the 
province of Minister. Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Itoscom 
mon, and Sligo, in the province of Connaught. The air is 
mild and temperate, being cooler in Summer, and wanner 
in winter than in England ; though it is not so clear and 
pure, nor so proper fur ripening corn and fruits. It is 
more humid than in England ; but this quality is pretty 
much mended, and will be more so, when the bogs and 
morasses are drained. In general, it is a fruitful country, 
well watered with lakes and rivers ; and the soil, in most 
parts, is very good and fertile ; even in those places where 
the bogs and morasses have been drained, there is good 
meadow ground. It produces corn, hemp, and llax, in 
great plenty; and the herds of cattle are so numerous, that 
their beef and butter are exported to foreign parts ; tho 
English, and foreign ships, frequently come to victual in 
Irish ports. The principal riches and commodities of Ire- 
land arc, cattle, hides, wool, tallow, suet, butter, cheese, 
wood, salt, honey, wax, furs, hemp, and more especially 
fine linen cloth, which they have brought to great perfec- 
tion, and their trade in it is \astly increased. Tliis country 
is exceedingly well situate for foreign trade, and has 
many secure and commodious hays, creeks, and harbours, 
especially on the west coast. Their laws differ but little 
from those of England; and the national establishment of 
religion is the same. The members of parliament usually 
sat for life, unless upon the demise of the king of Great 
Britain; but, in 1768, their parliaments were made octen- 
nial. Formerly this kingdom was entirely subordinate to 
that of Great Britain, whose parliament could make laws 
to hind the people of Ireland; and an appeal might be 
made from then* courts of justice to the house of lords in 
England; but, in 1782, it was declared, that although Ire- 
land was an imperial crown , inseparably annexed to that 
of Britain, (on which connection the interest and happiness 
of both nations essentially depended) yet the hnydom of 
Ireland was distinct, with a parliament of its own, and that 
no body of men were competent to make laws for Ireland, 
except the king, lords, and commons thereof. And sonm 
time after, this declaration being thought insufficient, the 
British legislature, by ail express act of parliament for 
that purpose, relinquished all claim of right to interfere 
with the judgment of the Irish courts, or to make laws to 
6 Z 
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hin<l Ireland in time to come. However, in 1801, an 
Union of the two governments took place, under the title 
of the Umted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ireland now sends 4 spiritual and 28 tempond lords, and 
105 commoners, to meet in the Imperial Parliament. The 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, as well as the council, are ap- 
pointed from time to time by the king. The native Irish 
are described as impatient of abuse and injury, quick of 
apprehension, implacable in resentment, ardent in all their 
selections, and remarkably hospitable. In the country, 
there certainly remains a great deal of this amiable na- 
tional characteristic ; and even in their towns, formality and 
etiquette are often so lost in hearty salutations, and a fami- 
liar manner of address, that the stranger soon feels him- 
self at home, and imagines the people about him all rela- 
tions. There arc some considerable mountains in Ireland, 
the chief of which arc the Knock Patrick, Shew Blocmy, 
and Curlicu Hills. Of all its bogs, that called the Bog of 
Allen is the most considerable. The chief Lakes are 
Lough Lean, Lough Erne, Lough Neagh, and Lough 
Coribli ; and its principal rivers are the Shannon, Boyne, 
Barrow, LifFey, Nore, and Suir. This country is said to 
have been formeily full of woods, but the case is now so 
different, that it has been found necessary to plant new ones, 
and to give parliamentary encouragement for their preser- 
vation and increase. The mineral productions of, this 
country have been little known till of late years, the natives 
in general having given themselves (at least for some cent li- 
lies past) little trouble about tlieai. Nevertheless, copper, 
lead, iron, and even silver ores, have been found in the 
Irish mines; some vestiges of works of this sort appear at 
Clontarf, cm the edge of Dublin Bay. In the county of 
Antrim, there is a mine which consists of a mixture of silver 
and lead, every 30lbs. of lead ore producing about a pound 
of silver. There is another in Connaught, of the same kind ; 
and one still richer in Wicklow. About 12 miles from 
Limerick, two mines have been discovered, one of copper, 
and the other of load. Iron mines are dispersed all over the 
kingdom. There are likewise quarries of marble, slate, and 
freestone; and the earth produces, in various places, coal and 
turf for firing. 

HUS. s. [Lat.] the rainbow. In Philosophy, an appear- 
ance of light resembling the rainbow. In Botany, the flower- 
de-luce. In Anatomy, the circle round the pupil of the eye, 
from whence it receives the appellation of black, blue, &c. ac- 
cording to the colour. 

To IRK, v. a. \yrh , IsL] to gi\c pain, or make weary, 
used only impersonally : as, “ It. irks me.” Shaft. 

rilKSOME, «. wearisome; affecting with pain or trouble. 

I'RKSOMKLY, ad. in such a manner as to pain, weary, or 
trouble. 

TUKSOMENESS, s. tediousness; wcarisomeness. 

VRON, s. [ iren, Sax.] a well-known metal; though 
lighter than all others, excepting tin, yet considerably the 
hardest ; when pure, malleable, but in a less degree than 
gold, silver, lend, or copper. It is more capable of rust 
than other metals, and requires the strongest fire to melt 
it. Most other metals are brittle while they arc hot; hut. 
this is the most malleable the nearer it approaches to fusion. 
It is the only known substance attracted by the loadstone, 
is not only soluble, in the stronger acids, but even in com- 
mon water, to which its specific gravity is as 7632 to 1000. 
Any instrument or utensil made of iron ; as a flat iron, box 
trow, or smoothing iron. A chain, shackle, or manacle ; as, 
“ he was put in irons.” In these two last senses it has a 
plural. 

IRON, a . made, of iron; resembling iron in colour. Fi- 


guratively, harsh; severe; rigid. Indissoluble; unbroken. 
Hard ; impenetrable. 

To I'RON, v. a . to smooth with an iron ; to put on shackles 
or irons. 

moN-HEARTED, a. hard-hearted ; cruel. 

IRO'NICAL, a. in an ironical or sneering manner 

IRO'NICALLY, ad. by the use of irony. 

FRONMONGER, s . one who deals in iron. 

I'RON WOOD, s. a hard kind of wood, so ponderous as to 
sink in water. 

I'RON WORT, s. a plant with purplish spikes of male and 
female flowers, found in high chalky pastures and moist mea- 
dows ; called also burnet. 

I'RON Y, «. made of iron; partaking of iron. 

I'RON Y, s. [tipwen'a, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein a 
person means one thing and expresses another ; generally used 
as a sneer, arid in commending a person for qualities which he 
has not. 

IRKA'DIANOE, or IRIIA'DIANCY, *. [from irradio , Lat.] 
the emission of rays of light on any subject; a sparkling; beams 
of glittering light emitted or reflected. 

To IRRA'DIATE, v. a. [ irradio , Lat.] to brighten. To il- 
lumine, applied to the mind. To animate with heat or rays. 
To adorn with something shining. 

IRRADIATION, s. [irradiatio, Lat.] the act of emit- 
ting beams of light, or glittering; the state of a thing made 
to glitter. I Humiliation, or knowledge, applied to the 
mind. 

IRRATIONAL, a. [irralionalis, Lat.] void of reason or 
understanding; void of the powers of reason; absurd or con- 
trary to reason. 

IRRATIONALITY, s. want of reason. 

IRRATIONALLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with rea 
son; absurdly. 

IRRECLAIMABLE, a. not to be altered by instruction, 
threats, or persuasions. 

IRRECONCILABLE, a. [irreconcilable, Fr.] not to be ap- 
peased or made to agree. 

IRRECONCILABLENESS, $. impossibility to be ream 
ciled. 

IRRECONCI LABLY, ad. in a manner not admitting a re- 
conciliation. 

lRRECONCI'LED, a. not atoned, or expiated. 

IRRECO'VERABLE, n. not to be regained, restored, or re- 
paired; not to be remedied. 

IRRKCO'VERABLY, ad. in a manner beyond recovery, or 
past all cure or remedy. 

lRRKDU'CIBLE, a. not to be reduced. 

1RREFRAG ABI LITY, s. strength of argument not to be 
refuted. 

IRREFRAGABLE, a. [irrefragable, Fr.] not to be confuted, 
applied to argument. 

IRIIEFRA'GABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be con* 
futed. 

IRREFUTABLE, a. [irrefutabilis, Lat.] not to be over- 
thrown or confuted. 

IRRE'GULAR, a. [ irregularis, Lat.] deviating from, or 
contrary to, any rule, standard, custom, or nature; unme- 
thodical ; not consistent with the rules of morality. 

IRREGULARITY, s. [irregularity Fr.] the act of deviating 
from, or doing any thing contrary to, a rule; neglect of 
method or order; an action doue contrary to the rules of 
morality. 

IRREGULARLY, ad. without observation of rule, method, 
or duty. 

To IRRE'GULATE, v. a. [from in and regula 9 Lat.] to make 
irregular ; to disturb the order of time. 
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IRRELATIVE, a . [in and relativus , Lat.] having no refe- 
rence or relation to any thing ; single ; unconnected. 

IRRELEVANT, a. unassisting. 

IRRE'LIGION, s. [irreliyion, Fr.] contempt or want of re- 
ligion. 

IRRELI'GIOUS, a . [irrcliyicur, Fr.] contemning or having 
uo religion ; impious; contrary to religion. 

IRRELIGIOUSLY, ad. in an impious manner. 

IRREME ABLE, a. [irremeahilis, Lat.] not to be repassed ; 
admitting no return. 

IRREMEDIABLE, a . [< irremediable , Fr.] admitting no cure 
or remedy, 

IRREMEDIABLY, ad. in a manner admitting no cure or 
remedy. 

IRREMI'SSIBLE, a. [ir remissible, Fr.J not to be pardoned. 

IRREMI'SSIBLENESS, s. tl»e quality of admitting no par- 
don. 

IRREMOVABLE, a. not to be moved, changed, or af- 
fected. 

IRREPARABLE, a. [ irrrparabilis , Lat.] not to be recover- 
ed ; not to be restored to its former state. 

IRREPARABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be re- 
covered or restored to its former state. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, a. in Law, not to be redeemed. 

IRREPREUENS113LK, a. [ ir reprehensible, Fr.J not to be 
blamed. 

IRREPRKHF/NSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be blamed. 

IRREPROACHABLE, a. free from blame or re- 
proach. 

IRREPROACHABLY, ad. in a manner not deserving bhunc 
or reproach. 

IRREPRO'VABLE, a. not to be blamed or found fault 
*ith. 

Ill REPTITI OLIS, a. creeping in ; insinuating. 

IRRESISTIBILITY, s. the quality of being above all re- 
sistance. 

IRItESrSTIBLE, a. [irresistible, Fr.] superior to all resist- 
ance or opposition. 

IRRESISTIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be hindered 
from effecting its design or end ; in a manner not to be op- 
posed. 

IRllESOLUBLE, a. [oi andfcsolubilis, Lat ] not to be bro- 
ken or dissolved. 

IllRE'SOLUBLENESS, s. the quality of having its parts 
not to be broken or dissolved. 

IRRESOLVEDLY, ad. without any fixed or positive deter- 
mination of the will. 

' IRRESOLUTE, a. [irresolu, Fr.] not constant in purpose; 
not fixed in one determination ; continually varying in one’s 
choice. 

IRRE'SOLUTELY, ad. without firmness of mind or deter- 
mination. 

IRRESOLUTION, s. [irresolution, Fr.J want of fixed and 
settled determination of niiuci. 

IRRESPECTIVE, a. having no respect to persons or cir- 
cumstances. 

IRRESPECTIVELY, ad. without respect to circum- 
stances. 

IRRETRIEVABLE, a. not to be recovered or repaired. 

IRRETRIEVABLY, ad. in a manner not to be recovered or 
repaired. t 

IRREVERENCE, [ irreverentta , Lat.] want of veneration 
or respect ; a state wherein a person lias not that respect paid 
to him which is due to his rank and digriity. 

IRREVERENT, a. [irreverent, Fr.] not paying, expressing, 
or conceiving the homage, veneration, or respect due to the 
character or dignity of a person. 


IRREVERENTLY, ad. without due homage, respect, or 
veneration. 

IRREVERSIBLE, a. not to be reversed, abrogated, or al- 
tered. 

IRREVE'RSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be reversed or 
changed. 

IRREVOCABLE, a . [irrcvocnbilis, Lat.] not to be recalled, 
brought hack, or reversed. 

IRREVOCABLY, ad. without recovery or recall. 

To lit RIG ATE, v. a. [irriyo, Lat.] to moisten or water. 

IRRIGATION, s. [ irriyatio , Lat.] the act of watering, wet- 
ting, or moistening. 

lRRl'GUOFS, a. [ir rig mis, Lat.] watery or watered. Dewy 
or moist. 

IKItr.SION, s. [ irrisio , Lat.] the act of deriding, mocking, 
or laughing at another. 

IRRITABI LITY, s. that peculiar constitution of body, 
which inclines a person to be easily affected by stimulants. 
It is often applied to the mind, and is evident in fretful tem- 
pers. 

I RRITABLE, a. easily irritated. 

To I RRITATE, v. a. [irrito, Lat.] to provoke to anger; to 
tease. To cause an inflammation, applied to wounds. To 
heighten any quality. “ Air irritateth cold.” llacon. 

IRRITATION, s. [irritalio, Lat,] the act of provoking, ex- 
asperating, or stimulating. 

HttlU'PTlON, s. [ irrupt io , Lat.] the act of any thing forc- 
ing an entrance; an inroad, or forcible entry of an enemy into 
any place. 

IS, the third person singular of the present tense indicative, 
from the verb To Bk, borrowed from is, Goth the second per- 
son singular of the present tense indicative of ivismi, Goth. 
Sometimes the i is left out, and expressed by an apostrophe 
over its place ; as, “ There’s some.” Shah. 

ISAIAH, Til k Pro mi ec v of, a canonical hook of the 
Old Testament, and the first of the four greater prophecies, 
lie was of the blood royal, his father Amos being brother 
of Azariuh, king of Judah. The style of this prophet is noble, 
sublime, and florid. Grotius calls him the Demosthenes of the 
Hebrews. Isaiah prophesied from the end of the reign of 
Uzziali till the time of Manasseh, by whose order, aceoiding 
to the Jewish tradition, he was put to death by being sawed 
asunder. 

ISCHIADIC, is-ki-a-dik, a. [Icr^tahkbc, Gr] in Anatomy, 
a name given to the crural veins, called the greater and the 
lesser ischias. It signifies also a disease or pain of the hip, 
and is commonly called sciatica. 

ISCIlURETiC, is-ku-rct-tik, s.[ischureti(juc, l ; ‘r.] such me- 
dicines as force urine when suppressed. 

l'SCHURY, s. [itr from iax M p an d Gr.] in 
Medicine, a disorder consisting iu an entire suppression of 
urine. 

ISH, [isc. Sax.] a termination added to words, expressing 
diminution or lessening the sense of the word, if joined to an 
adjective ; as, bluish , tending to blue. When added to a 
substantive, it implies likeness, or partaking the qualities 
of the substantive to which it is added ; as, foolish , 
wolfish , roguish. When added to the mime of a country, 
it implies something belonging to or living in it ; as, Swedish, 
Danish. 

rsiCLE, s. a pendent shoot of ice. See Icicle. 

FS1NGLASS, s. a tough, firm, and light substance, of a 
whitish colour, and somewhat transparent, resembling glue, 
but in some degree cleanlier. It is.made from the intestines 
of a cartilaginous fish, which is a species of sturg on, grows 
to eighteen or twenty feet in length, and is found in the Da- 
nube, &c. la Medicine, it is prescribed in broths and jel- 
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lies as an agglutinant and strengthened ; and by wine coopers 
it is used in clearing wines. 

I'S l N G l j ASS-STO NE, *. a fossil found in broad masses, 
composed of a multitude of extremely fine flakes or plates; the 
ancients made their windows of it, instead of glass. It is found 
m Muscovy, Persia, the island of Cyprus, in the Alps and 
Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. 

I SLAND, i-land, s. [caland, Erse] a tract of land surround- 
ed by water. 

I'S LANDER, s . one who inhabits an island. 

ISLE, ile, s. [isle, Fr.J an island or country surrounded 
bv water. A long walk in a church, corrupted from aile, 
of aisle , Fr. a wing, it being originally only a wing, or side- 
walk. 

ISLE WORTH, a town of Middlesex, 9 miles W. of Lon- 
don. It is seated on the river Thames, opposite to Richmond. 
Near it is Sion-house, the magnificent seat of the duke of 
Northumberland. Inhabitants, 13,568. 

rSL/P , a town of Oxfordshire, chiefly noted for the birth 
and baptism of Edward the Confessor. The chapel wherein 
Edward was baptised, at a small distance N. from the church, 
was desecrated during Cromwell’s usurpation, and converted 
to the meanest uses of a farm-yard. It is built, of stone, 15 
yards long, and 7 broad, and retains traces of the arches of an 
oblong window at the E. end. At present if has a roof of 
thatch, and is still called the king’s chapel. The manor was 
given by Edward the Confessor to Westminster Abbey, to 
which it still belongs. It has also some remains of an ancient 
palace, said to have been king Elhelred’s. By the Oxfordshire 
canal, it communicates with the late inland navigations. It 
has a good market for sheep, and is 56 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don, on the road to Aberystwith. 

ISMAIL, a town of Bessarabia. It was taken by storm 
by the Russians under General Suwarrow on the 22d of De- 
cember 1790; and it is said, that the long siege and the 
capture did not cost less than 20,000 men. 'Flic most atro- 
cious part of the transaction was, that the garrison, (whose 
firmness would have received, from a less sanguinary foe, 
the highest applause) were massacred by the merciless con- 
querors, to the amount of, by their own account, 30,000 
men, and the place was abandoned to the fury of the bru- 
tal soldiery. Email is seated on the north side of the 
Danube, 140 miles S. W. of Ockzahow. Lat. 45. 11. N. 
Ion. 29. 30. K. 

ISOCHRONAL, or ISOCHRONOUS, *. [from <W, and 
Xfwi'oc, Gr.] is applied to such vibrations of a pendulum as are 
performed in the same space; of time. 

I'SOLATED, a. a term in architecture, signifying alone, se- 
parate, detached. 

ISOPERIMETHICAL, s. [from Woe, and wept, and pirpnr , 
Gr.] in Geometry, are such figures as have equal perimeters, or 
circumferences, of which the circle is the greatest. 

lSO'SCKLES, s, [ isoscclc , Fr.] applied to a triangle which has 
two sides equal. 

I' SPA HA N, a celebrated city of Asia, and capital of Per- 
sia, thought by some to be the finest city in the East. It 
stands in the middle of a plain, surrounded on all sides with 
mountains, at eight miles’ distance, which rise gradually in 
the form of an ant phi theatre. There is no river, except a 
small one, called Sendcrut, which supplies almost all the 
houses with water. It is 20 miles in circumference, with 
well-built bouses, and flat roofs, on which they walk, eat, and 
be, in the summer-time, for the sake of the cool air. Here 
are a great number of magnificent palaces, and that of the 
king is two miles and a half in circumference. There are 
160 mosques, 1800 large caravansaries, about 200 public 
baths, a prodigious number of coffee-houses, and very tine 


bazars and streets, on which are canals planted on each side 
with trees. The streets are not paved, but always dean, 
on account of the dryness of the air, for it ^ldom raw. or 
snows here. Near this city, about A. D. .1030, was fought 
a <nvat battle between Tangrohpix,. general of the Turks, 
and Mahomet, sultan of Persia, (who had revolted from 
the creat caliph of the Saracens,) in which the sultan hap- 
pening to break his neck by a fall from his horse, the king- 
dom. by the agreement of both armies, devolved to the turk- 
ish general. This was the beginning of the kingdom of the 
Seliukian Turks in Persia, which prospered near 200 years, till 
its overthrow bv Hoccata, the son of Zingis. the great chum 
of Tartary. It is 265 miles N. E. of Bussorah, 300 S. of the 
Caspian sea, and 1400 S. E. of Constantinople. l.on. 52: 55. 

E. lat 32. 25. N. , 

hSSEQUI'BO, or Esse'juibo, a flourishing settlement m 
Guiana, S. America, contiguous to that of Demerary, and 8 
or 10 miles W. of the town of Surinam. It is seated on the 
river Issequibo, which is about three leagues wide at its 
mouth, and runs into the Atlantic in lat. 6. 45. N. and Ion. 
63. 20. \V. being more than 300 miles long. Its principal 
productions are sugar, coflee, and cotton. It was ceded to 
England in 1814. With Domerara it contains about 3000 
whites, 6500 free coloured, and 70,000 slaves. 

I'SRAEI.ITKS, the descendants of Israel or Jacob, who 
were at first called Hebrews, by reason of Abraham, who 
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ither side of the Euphrates ; and afterwards 
.1 .I,., i.filio twnlvp Patriarchs: 


lastly, .lews. 

ISSUE, s. [issue, Fr.] the act of passing out; passage 
outwards ; an event, or the consequence of any action. In 
Surgery, a hole made in the flesh by incision, for the dis- 
charge of humours. Progeny, offspring. The profits grow- 
ing from an amercement. The point of matter depending 
oil a suit, wherein the parties join, and put the cause to the 
trial of a jury. Hence, to join issue , is to agree upon 
some particular point, on which the decision of a cause shall 


rest. 

To rSSIJE, v. n. [uscire, Ital.] to conic or pass out at. any 
place. To proceed, applied to offspring. To be produced or 
gained, applied to funds or trade. To run out in lines. Ac- 
tively, to send out by author^y, or judicially, used with out ; 
this sense is most common. 

I SNUELESS, ft. without offspring or children. 

ISTHMUS, ist-mus, s. [Lat.] in Geography, is a narrow 
neck of land that joins two continents, or joins a peninsula 
to the terra firina, and separates two seas. ■ The most cele- 
brated isthmuses are that of Panama, or Darien, which joins 
North and South America, and that of Suez, which con- 
nects Asia and Africa ; that of Corinth, of Criin Tartary, 


&c. 

IT, pron. [hit, Sax.’J the neuter demonstrative, made use 
of in speaking of things. Sometimes it is used absolutely 
for the state of a person or affairs. 4< How is it f* Shah. 
Sometimes elliptieally for the thing, matter, or affair. “ It's 
come to pass.” Shall . After neutral verbs, it is used either 
ludicrously, or to give an emphasis. “ A mole courses it on 
the ground.” Sped . 

ITALY ”, a large peninsula of Europe, having the Alps on 
the N. l’y which it is separated from France; and it is sur- 
rounded on all other sides the Mediterranean sea. It is 
the most celebrated country in Europe, having been for- 
merly the seat of the Roman empire, and is now of the Pope. 
It is so fine and fruitful a country, that it is commonly 
called the garden of Europe. The air is temperate and 
wholesome, except in the territory of the Church, where 
it is very diifercnt. The soil is fertile, and produces wheat, 
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rice, wine, oil, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, all sorts of 
fruits, flowers, honey, and silk; and in the kingdom of 
Naples are cotton and sugar. The forests are full of all sorts 
of game, and on the mountains are fine pastures which feed a 
great many cattle. Here are also mines of sulphur, iron, 
several quarries of alabaster, jasper, and all kinds of marble. 
Italy is a mountainous country ; for besides the Alps, which 
bound it on the N. there are the Appennines, running quite 
across it from E. to W. as well as mount Vesuvius, winch is 
a volcano, and vomits flames ; besides several others. The 
principal rivers are the Po, die Tiber or Tivere, the Arno, 
the Adda, and the river Edige. Italy, before the French Re- 
volution, was divided into a number of states, which differed 
much in extent and importance. Between the confines of 
France and Swisserland, on the west and north, were the 
continental dominions of the king of Sardinia, namely, 
Piedmont, Savoy, Montserrat, part of the Milanese, and 
Oncglia. To the north-east, the territories of Venice. 
South of these, the dominions of the emperor of Germany, 
namely, part of the Milanese and the Mantuan ; and south 
of these, Modena, Mirandola, and Reggio. West of these, 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, anil Gustalla. To the 
south of Parma, the republic of Genoa; and south-east of 
this, that of Lucca. Hence extended along the coast of 
the Mediterranean, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany ; and 
north-east and east of Tuscany, the Ecclesiastical State, or 
territory of the pope, between the Gulf of Venice and the 
Mediterranean : all south of this, the kingdom of Naples, 
with its dependent islands. Since the Revolution, Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Nice, Genoa, &c. were annexed to France. 
The duchies of Modena, Milan, and Mantua, with Ferrara, 
Bologna, Romania, &c. were erected into a government, 
called the Cisalpine Republic ; this was afterwards, with 
some additions, formed into the kingdom of Italy, of which 
Napoleon was sovereign. With his power, have fallen his 
kingdom and principalities; most of trie former revelling to 
Austria, and the latter to their ancient masters. No country 
has produced better politicians, historians, poets, musicians, 
painters, and sculptors, than Italy. The Italians generally 
are well-proportioned, but have but iudilferent complexions. 
With respect to dress, they follow the fashions of the coun- 
tries on which they border, or to which they are subject. 
They arc affable, courteous, ingenious, and sober ; but ex- 
tremely jealous, vindictive, lascivious, ceremonious, and 
superstitious. In their dispositions they, are a medium be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, neither so gay and volatile 
as the one, nor so grave and solemn as the other. Their 
food is generally of the vegetable kind, which contributes to 
their contentment and satisfaction ; and an Italian gentle- 
man or peasaut can be luxrious at a small expenec. The 
women affect yellow hair, as did formerly the Roman ladies 
and courtezans. Masquerades, gaming, horse-races, without 
riders, and conversations or assemblies, are the chief diversions 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are 
extremely pompous. 

ITCH, s . [gicha, Sax.] in Medicine, a disease which over- 
spreads the body with pustules, attended with an irritating sen- 
sation, and communicated by contact ; the sensation of uneasi- 
ness caused by the itch, or appeased by rubbing. Figuratively, 
a constant teasing desire. 

To ITCH, v. n. to feel an uneasiness in the skin, which is 
removed by rubbing ; to have a long and continued desire anil 
propensity. 

ITCHY, a . infected with the itch. 

ITEM, s, [Lat.] a new article; a hint or inuendo. 
Used adverbially in wills for also . “ Item, I give and be- 
queath.” 


ITERANT, part . [iterans, Lat.] repeating. 

To ITERATE, v. a. [itero, Lat.J to repeat the same thing, 
to inculcate by frequent mention or repetition ; to do a second 
time. 

ITERATION, *. [iteratio, Lat.] repetition or recital. 

ITINERANT, a. [Fr.] wandering; not settled ; travelling. 

ITINERARY, s. [itincrarium, Lat.] a book of travels. 

ITI NERARY, o. [itinerarius, Lat.] travelling; done 011 a 
journey ; done during frequent change of place. 

ITSE LF, pron. [hit, and sylf, Sax.] the neutral reciprocal 
pronoun, applied to things. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, an island in the S. Sea, about 12 
miles long and 6 wide. It is 330 miles W. of the coast of 
Chili, parallel with St. Jago. It is uninhabited, but having a 
good harbour on the N. coast, called Cumberland J3ay, it is 
found extremely convenient to touch at, and water. — Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotchman, resided alone on this island nearly five 
years, and was brought back to Europe about the year 1710. 
From the history of this recluse, Daniel de Foe is said to have 
written his adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Lat. 33. 40. S. 
Ion, 83. W. 

JU'BILANT, part . [jubilans, Lat.] uttering songs of 
triumph. 

JUBILATION, s. [jubifatia, Lat.] the act of uttering songs 
of triumph, or of declaring triumph. 

JUBILEE, s. [jubile, Fr. from jnhilo, Lat. a musical instru- 
ment, so called from Jubal the inventor] a public festivity; a 
time of rejoicing : a great church festival celebrated at Rome, 
originally once every hundred years, wherein the pope grants 
plenary indulgence to all sinners, especially such as visit the 
churches of St. Peter and Paul at Rome. It was fust esta- 
blished by Boniface VIII. ill 1300. Clement VI. reduced it to 
.50 years ; Urban VI. to every 25th ; and Sextus IV. to every 
23d year. 

JUCU'NDITY, s. [jucunditas, Lat.] pleasantness, agree- 
ableness. 

To Jl'DAl'ZE, r. n. [jndaibtr, Fr.] to conform to the man- 
ners or customs of the Jews 

JUDGE, $. \juge, Fr.] one who is empowered or authorised 
to hear and determine any cause or question, real or personal, 
and presides in a court of judicature. Figuratively, one who 
has shill sufficient to discover and pronounce upon the merit of 
any thing. 

To JUDGE, v. n. [jugcr, Fr.] to decide. or determine a 
question ; to pass sentence ; to discern or distinguish. 

JU'DGER, s . one who forms an opinion or passes sen- 
tence. 

JU DGES, Book of, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, so called from relating the state of the Israelites under 
the administration of several illustrious persons, who were calk d 
Judges. 

JU'DGMENT, s. [jug cm ent, Fr.] that power of the mind 
whereby we join ideas together, by affirming or denying anv 
thing concerning them ; the quality or power ot discerning the 
propriety or impropriety of things ; the right, power, or act of 
passing sentence ; decision ; opinion ; sentence passed against 
a criminal ; condemnation, or punishment inflicted by Pro- 
vidence for any particular crime ; the distribution of justice ; 
the sentence passed on our actions on die last day ; the last 
doom. 

.1 U'DICATORY, s. [from judico, Lat.] distribution of jus- 
tice ; a court of justice. 

JUDICATURE, s. [Fr.] the power or province of dispens- 
ing justice, or hearing causes and passing sentence. 

JU'DICIAL, a. [judicialis, Lat.] practised in the distribu- 
tion of justice, or in a court of justice ; inflicted as a penalty ; 
belonging to a judge or court of justice. 

7 A 
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JUDl'CIAU.Y, ad. in the form* of legal justice j inaoourt 
of justice ; before a judge. 

JUDICIARY a. [judiciarius, Lat.] passing judgment upon 
anv tiling. 

JUDI CIOUS, a. [judicieux, Fr.] prudent; wise; skilful in 
any affair. 

JUDICIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which speaks an extensive 
judgment or understanding ; justly or wisely. 

IVES, ST. a sea-port town of Cornwall, with two markets, 
on Wednesday and Saturday. It is only frequented by fisher- 
men, for the taking of pilchards. However, it is a corporation, 
and sends one member to parliament, it is 270 miles W, by 
S. of London. Population 4776*. 

IVES, ST. a town of Huntingdonshire, with the large st 
market in England for cattle, except that of Smithficld. It 
is an ancient, large, and handsome place, seated on the rive r 
Ouse, over which it has a line stone bridge, six miles nearly 
E. of Huntingdon, and 59 N. of London. Market on 
Monday. Population 3414. 

JUG, s. [jugge, Dan.] a large drinking vessel with a long 
neck, swelling out towards the bottom. 

To JUGGLE, v. n. j jouglcr, Fr.] to play tricks by 
•■•eight of hand ; to practice or impose on by artifice r.nd irn- 
jMisturc. 

JU GGLE, s. a trick performed by sleight of hand ; an irn- 
pnsture, fraud, or deception. 

JIJ'UGLER, s. one who practises sleight of hand, or per- 
ionus tricks by nimble conveyance; a cheat or impostor. 
JIJ'GGLINGLY, ad. in au unfair or deceitful manner. 
JU'GULAK, a. [from jug alum, Lai.] situated in, or belong- 
ing to, the throat. 

I VIC A, an island of the Mediterranean, about 1/3 miles 
1 >nv;, ami 12 wide, subject to Spain. It is mountainous, but 
i-Tiilc in corn, wine, and fruits ; and is remarkable for the great 
Minutity of salt made in it. It is 50 miles S. W.of Majorca. 
The capital is of the same name, which is little more than a for- 
tress, is seated on a bay, with a good harbour. Lat. 39. 30. 

N. Ion. 1. 25. E. 

JUICE, (pronounced juca, both in this word and its deriva- 
tives) s. [ jus, Fr, jui/s, Bolg.] the liquor, sap, or water of a 
plant ; the fluid or moisture in animal bodies. 

JULCELESS, a. dry; without moisture or juice. 
JUICINESS, s. plenty of juice or moisture, applied both to 
plants and animals. 

JlTOY, a. moist; full of moisture or juice. 

/' VI NOHOE. a town in Buckinghamshire, has a matket on 
I iiday, and is distant from Loudon 33 miles. Popul. 1(>4<8. 

JU'JUB, or JU JUBES, s . a plant whose flower consists of 
s y\cral leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in form 
oiarose; the fruit is like a small plum, but 1ms little flesh 
upon the stone. 

To JUKE, v. n. \juchcr, Fr.] to perch as birds do upon a 
nee, 

JIJ LAP, s. \ julep, Fr,] in Pharmacy, an agreeable potion 
usually made of simple and compound waters sweetened, and 
used sometimes as a vehicle to such medicines as cannot be 
l iken alone. 

JU'LIYN YEAH, is that formerly used in England, and 
«« venal other countries, called the old year, introduced by 
Julius ( esar, which fur three years together has but 3()5 
days, but every lowrlh year 3bt> days, upon account that six 
hours and 3ti5 days was tie* nu m solar year, and tour times 
■ i x hours made one iMtui.d day; but this, l>v experience, is 
lound too much by about 11 minutes; so til at in about 131 
yeais this account will be cue day too late, which occasions 
the difference between the Juliuu aud the Crcgoriau accouut of 
the year. 


JU'LUS, $. July flower ; also those worm-like tufts or palms 
in willows, hazels, and walnut trees. 

JULY', s. [Julius, Lat.] the name affixed to the seventh 
month of the year from January, by the Romans, in honour of 
Julius Cesar, which before his time was named Quintilis.or the 
fifth, i. e. from March. 

JU'MART, s. [Fr.] a beast got from a mixture of a bull and 
a mare. 

To JU'MBLE, v . a. to mix in a confused and violent 
manner together. Neuterly, to be agitated or shaken to- 
gether. 

JU'MBLE, s. a confuted mixture; a violent and confused 
shaking. 

To JUMP, v. n. [gumpen, Belg.] to move forward by 
raising one’s self from the ground into the air ; to leap ; to 
jolt. 

JUMP, s. the act of springing or raising one’s feet from the 
ground in the air ; a leap, or skip. Figuratively, a lucky 
chance. A kind of loose or limber stays, with a moveable 
stomacher, usually laced or tied before, from jape, Fr. 

JU'NCATE, s. [juncade, Fr.] a cheese-cake ; any kind of a 
delicacy ; a private or clandestine entertainment : now impro- 
perly written junket. 

JU'NCOUS, a. [junccus, Lat.] full of bulrushes. 
JU'NCTION, s. [. junction , Fr.] union; coalition. 
JUNCTURE, s. [jonctura , Lat.] the line or part in which 
two things are joined together; a joint, joining, or articulation; 
union. A critical point or period of time. 

JUNE, s. [Junius, Lat. because this month was dedicated 
to Juno; or because it was appropriated to young people (ju- 
moribus ) as May was to old ones] the sixth month of the year 
from January. 

JU'NIOR, s. a person younger than another. 

JU'NIPER, s. [ juniper us, Lat.] a plant which produces the 
berries of which gin is made. 

JUNK, s. [junco, Span.] a small ship used in China; pieces 
of old cable, 

JU NKET, s. See Juxcatf. 

JU'NTO, s. [I tab] a company of men combined in any se- 
cret design ; cabal. 

I VORY, s. [ivoire, Fr.] a hard, solid, firm substance, of a 
fine white colour, capable of a good polish, and is the tusks of 
the elephant. Adjeetively, it signifies any thing made of ivory ; 
as, “ an ivory ball.” 

/ VORY COAST, a country of Africa, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, between Cape Appolonia and Cape Palmas. The chief 
commodities arc gold, ivory, and slaves. 

JU'PITER, $. [l.at.] m the Newtonian Astronomy, is 
one of the superior planets. He is about 494 millions 
of miles from the sun ; and by moving at the rate of 29840 
miles every hour in his orbit, completes his periodic 
revolution in llyrs. 315d. 8h. 58m. 27-^s. but his side- 
real period, or the time in which he moves from one fixed 
star to the same again, is performed in llyrs. 317d. 8h. 
51m. 25^ s. Wicdic revolution, or the time from one 
of his conjunctions with the. sun to the next, is finished in 
398d. 2 lh. 15m. 45s. at a mean rate. His contents surpass 
that of all the other planets put together, his diameter be- 
ing 11] of the earth’s, or about 90250 miles, and conse- 
quently he is 1479 times larger than our globe. His great- 
est apparent diameter, as seen from the earth, is about 46" 
of a oegree. He turns round his axis at the prodigious 
velocity of about 28500 miles per hpur at his equator, in 
9h. 55m. 36-^s. and therefore there are 1 Q474T of such 
days in one of his years. The place 6f hb’ dphelion, atirio 
1800, was in 11 deg. 14" 11" of llibra, and^his hbrth node 
in 9 deg. 6' of Cancer; the annual motion of thb farther 
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being; V 2 ", and of the latter only 1 '. His eccentricity s 
Jq of his mean distance from the sun, and the equation of 
his orbit 5 deg. 34' 1". Viewed from the earth, he appears 
sometimes to move according to the order of the signs, 
sometimes to stand still, and at other times to have a retro- 
grade motion ; which proves that the earth is not the centre of 
his orbit. The greatest number of days he can he retrograde 
in a synodic revolution w 122 , in which time he moves about 
13 deg. contrary to the order of the signs, llis proportion of 
light and heat is of the earths, and density of the 
same. He is silrrounded by faint subsumes parallel to each 
other, which astronomers have denominated Belts ; and in 
which so many changes appear, that they have been sup- 
posed to he clouds by many writers, for some of them have 
been first interrupted and broken, and then have vanished 
entirely. They have sometimes been observed of different 
breadths, and afterwards have appeared of the same breadth. 
Large and various spots have been seen on these holts ; and 
when those parts of the bells vanish, the spots also disap- 
pear. Four smaller j Janets, called satellites move round this 
stupendous globe, in shorter or longer periods, as they are 
nearer to, or further removed from, his centre ; which aflbrds 
a very strong argument in favour of the laws of gravity. The 
first, or nearest, makes a revolution round him in Id. 18h. 
27m. 33s. at the distance of 269000 miles from his centre; 
B e second, at the distance of 42S000 miles in 3d. 13h. 13m. 
42s.; the third, at the distance of 683000 miles, in 7d. 
3h. 42m. 33s. ; and the fourth, at the distance of 1202000 
miles, in 1G<1. lGh. 32m. 8 s. All of them, by reason of their 
tnmense distance; from us, seem to keep near their primary ; 
md their apparent motion is like that of a pendulum, going 
iltomately from their greatest distance on one side to their 
’■reatest distance on the other, sometimes in a straight line, 
<ut more frequently in an elliptic curve. When a satellite 
is in its superior semicircle, or that half of its orbit which is 
more, distaut from the earth than Jupiter is, its motion ap- 
pears to us direct, according to the order of the signs ; but 
in its inferior semicircle, its motion appears retrograde, and 
both these motions seem quicker the nearer the satellites 
are to the centre of their primacy, slower the more distant 
they are, and at the greatest distance of all they appear for 
a short time to be stationary. The synodical revolutions of 
the four satellites respectively are ; Id. 18h. 28m. 36s. — 3d. 
13l». 17m. 54s. — 7d. 3li. 59in. 36s. — and 16d. 18h. 5m. 7s. 
Their distances from Jupiter in semidiameters of that planet 
are respectively, 5 r ° 0 <V? (T . 9 f *>y rt . !&&}»&* an(l From 

the four satellites, the inhabitants of Jupiter will have four 
different kinds of months; the first, divides his year into 
2447-fJ parts, the 2 d into 1218 JJ parts, the third into 604 jU} 
parts, and 4 th into 258y ;f parts ; so that the whole num- 
ber of months in bis year will be 4529JJ. The three first 
satellite's are eclipsed in every revolution, Imt the orbit of the 
4 tli is so much inclined to the plane, of Jupiter’s orbit, that it 
escapes being eclipsed 2 years in every 6 . The. duration of a 
central eclipse of each of the satellites, beginning with the 
first, is, respectively, 2h. 1 5m. 50s. — 2h. 51 m. 20s, — 3h. 34m. 
— and 4h. 46m. The eclipses of these satellites are of excel- 
lent use in determining the longitude of places on land. Ob- 
scurations, of the sun to this planet happen almost every day, 
and with very good telescopes the circular shades of the satel- 
lites have been observed to pass over certain portions of his en- 
lightened disk, in the same manner that the shade of our moon 
passes over the earth. Among the Alchemists, Jupiter signi- 
fies the philosophers stone. Astrologers signify by it, magi- 
strates, scholars* riches, pleasures, religion. 

JURAT, s. [juratus, Lat.] a magistrate of the nature of an 
alderman. 


JURATORY, a. [ jnratuire , Fr.] by means of; or by giving 
an oath. 

JURI DICAL, a. f juridicus, Lat..] acting in the distribution 
of justice ; used in the courts of justice. 

JURIDICALLY, ad. with legal authority; according to 
forms of justice. 

JU RISCONSULT, s. [jurisconsult is, Lat.] one who gives 
his opinion in rases of law. 

JURISDICTION, s. f jurisdictio, Lat.] legal authoiiy ; ex- 
tent of power ; a district to which authority belongs. 

JURISPRTJ'DKNOF, s. [jurisprudent hi, Lat.f the science 
of the law, either civil or common. 

JU RIST, s. [juristc, Fr.J one who professes the science of 
the law ; a civilian. 

JU'ROR, s. [from j?/ro, Lat.] one who serves on a jury. 

JURY, s. [jure, Fr.] a company of men, consisting of 
twelve or twenty-four, and sworn to deliver a truth upon >u<h 
evidence as shall he laid before them touching the can? • »h.*v 
are to decide. The grand jury consists ordinarily of twenty - 
four grave and substantial gentlemen, or some of them yeomen, 
chosen out. of the whole shire by the sheriff, to consider of all 
hills of indictment preferred to the court ; which they approve? 
of by writing billa vera, or disallow by writing ignoramus, on 
them. 

.H TRY MAN, s. one who is impanncllcd on a jury. 

JU'RYMAST, s. something set up in the room of a mast lost 
in a fight or storm. 

JUST, a. \ Justus, Lat.] unbiassed in distribution of justice ; 
honest, in dealing with others ; exact, proper, accurate, or 
agreeable to the standard of justice ; virtuous, or living com- 
fonnablv to the laws of morality; true; well-grounded; pro- 
portionate ; regular. 

JUST, ad. exactly; merely, or barely. ‘ k Just enough.” 
Dryd. Nearly, or not far from. “ Just at the point of death." 
Temple. 

JUST, s. a mock encounter on horseback. Sec Jocst. 

JU'STICK, 5 . [justicia, Lat] the virtue whereby we 
give every one their due, inflict punishment on those that, 
deserve it, and acquit the innocent after a fair trial. Figu- 
ratively, punishment; right, or the act whereby a person as- 
serts his rights. In Law, it is a person deputed by the. king 
k> administer justice to his subjects. Lord Chief Justice o, 
the King's Bench , is a lord by his office, and chief of the rest; 
he determines all such picas as concern offences committed 
against this crown, dignity, or peace of the king. Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common P frets, is a lord by his office, and 
formerly did hear and determine all causes in common Law; 
from whence arose his title. Justice of the Forest , is a lmd 
by his office, and with his assistants determines all oth nee-* 
within the king’s forest, committed against venison and vert. 
Justices of Assize, are such as by special commission are sent 
into the country to take assizes. Justices in Eyre , or itinerant 
justices, are so called from erre, Fr. a journey, and wen* 
formerly sent by commission into different counties to try 
such causes particularly as were termed pleas of the crown 
Justices of Gaol Delivery, are such as are commissioned to 
hear and determine all causes for which persons are cast, into 
gaol. Justices of Nisi Prius, are the Same as justices of the 
assize, and receive their name from the common adjourn- 
ment of a cause iu the common Pleas, “ Nisi Pairs Jvsh- 
ciarii venerint ad eas partes ” t. e. Unless 'he justices shall 
come to those parts before. Justices of the Peace , are per- 
sons appointed by the king’ s commission to keep the peace 
of the county in which they reside ; and some of those, who 
are of superior rank or quality, are called JksFccs of the 
Quorum ; and without the presence or assent of thes'e, or a- 
least one of them, no business of importance can be trans- 
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acted. A Justice of the Peace ought to possess an estate of at 
least 1001. per annum in freehold or copyhold, for life, or for 
the term of 21 years, without incumbrances : and if a Justice 
of the Peace , not thus qualified, presume to act in that office, 
he is liable to the penalty of 1001. 

JUSTICESHIP, s. the office, rank, or dignity of a justice. 
Used generally in a ludicrous sense. 

JUSTICIABLE, a. proper to be examined in courts of jus- 
tice. 

JUSTI'CIARY, or Court of Justiciar?, s. in Scot- 
land, a court of supreme jurisdiction in all criminal cases. 
The lords of justiciary likewise go circuits twice a year in the 
country. 

JUSTIFIABLE, a. to be defended by law or reason; con- 
formable to law or justice. 

J [JSTI ITABLENESS, s . the quality of being cleared from 
an accusation ; the quality of being defensible by law or rea- 
son. 

JUSTIFI ABLY, ad. in such a manner as to be reconciled 
to law, reason, or justice. 

JUSTIFICATION, s. [Fr.] a defence, vindication, or the 
act of clearing from an accusation of guilt; absolution from 
guilt ; deliverance or acquittal by pardon from sins pa&t. 

JUSTIFICATIVE, a. justifying; serving to justify or 
prove. 

JUSTIFICATORY s . one who defends, vindicates, or clears 
from any charge of guilt. 

JU STIFIED, s. one who clears both from the charge and 
punishment of sin by arguments, by imputation of merits, and 
by pardon. 

To JU'STIFY, v. a. [justificr, Fr.] to clear from any 
charge of guilt; to absolve or acquit from any accusation ; to 
vindicate ; to free from the guilt or punishment of past sin by 
pardon. 

To JURTLE, v. n . [ j ouster, Fr.] to encounter, clash, or run 
against each other. Actively, to push, drive, or force, by rush- 
ing against. 

JU'STLY, ad. in a manner consistent with rigid justice and 
honesty. Figuratively, properly; exactly; in due propor- 
tion. 

JUSTNESS, s. the exact conformity of things and actions 
to any law, rule, or standard ; justice, propriety, or exact- 
ness. 

To JUT, u. n. to push or shoot into prominences ; to stand 
out beyond the other parts of the surface. 

JUTLAND, a large peninsula of Denmark, bounded on 
the S. by the duchy of Holstein ; and on the other sides by the 
German Ocean and Baltic Sea. It is about 200 miles in 
length from N. to S. and from 30 to 80 in breadth from E. to 
W. The air is very cold, but wholesome, and the soil is fer- 
tile in corn and pastures, which feed a great number of horses, 
beeves, and hogs, which are sent to Germany, Holland, <&<\ 
This was anciently called the Cimbrica Chersonr.su s ; and is 
ipposed to be the country whence the Anglo-Saxons came that 
conquered England. It is divided into two parts, called N. 
and S. Jutland ; the latter being the duchy of Sloswick. 
North Jutland is composed of four general governments, each 
of which has its bishop and general governor. They derive 
their name from the four chief cities, Aalborg, Wiborg, A&r- 
huys, and Ripen* - 

JUTTY, s. a part of a building which stands Further 
than the rest. 

a. [juvenilis, Lat.l young, or youthful. 
JUVENIUTY, .. the state of youth ; youtfifulhesS. 
JUXTAPO'SITED, a . placed near each other. 
JUXTAPOSITION, s. [juxta and positio, Lat.] the state of 
being placed close to each other. 


I VY, t. [ifg. Sax*] a particular plant of the 6vergneens*that 
twines about trees, sticks' to walls, or creep* on the ground. 
Its qualities in Medicine are drying and astringent 51 its t berries 
purge upwards and downwards ; and a gum, that distils from 
its trunk, upon being any wavs cut, is reckoned notable 

caustic, and is said to destroy the nits of the head. t 

K. 

K is the tenth letter and seventh consonant of our alpha- 
bet.. Its sound is much the same with that of the nard 
c, in acre, cure, come, and of q in question, quake, & c. and 
has before all the vowels one invariable sound ; as in keen, 
ken % kid, kind . K is silent in the present pronunciation be- 
fore n ; as know, knife , knee, knave . It used formerly to be 
always joined with c at the end of words, but is at present 
very properly omitted ; thus for publick, musick , arithmetick , 
&t. we write public, music, arithmetic, &c. However, in 
monosyllables, it is still retained ; as in mock , slack , back , 
wreck, stick, &c. The Romans seldom used it, except in 
proper names, or as a numeral. The French make no us ; 
of it, except in proper names of men and places ; yet w j 
meet with risk, burlesk, in good authors, instead of risqu , 
burlesque. As a numeral, K denotes 250, and with a das > 
over it thus K, 250,000. 

KA'LENDAR, s. an account of time. See Calend, or 
Calendar. 

KA'LI, s. [Arab.] a plant growing on the sea coasts, whose 
ashes are of great use in making glass and soap. 

KA'LMUCS, a nation of Tartars, who inhabit that part 
of the Russian government of Caucasus, that lies between 
the river Volga, and the river Yaick (now Ural) towards the 
Caspian Sea; in all which immense tract there is not a 
house to be seen, as they all live in tents, and remove from 
one place to another, in quest of pasturage for their large 
herds of cattle, consisting of horses, camels, cows, and 
sheep. They neither sow nor reap, nor make hay for their 
cattle, so that they live without bread, or any sort of ve- 
getables; and in the winter their cattle fare as other wild 
beasts. Their food is flesh, (especially that of horses) fish, 
wild fowl, and venison ; and they have great plenty of milk, 
butter, and cheese ; but mare’s milk is the most esteemed 
among them, and from it they make a strong spirit, of* 
which they are very fond, and which is as clear as water. 
They are divided into a number of hordes or clans, each 
under their own particular khan, and all acknowledging the 
authority of one principal khan, who is called orchicurti- 
khan, or king of kings, and derives his pedigree from Ta- 
merlane. All of them, however, have gradually submitted 
to the government of Russia, or live at present under its 
protection. They are pagans. They wear coats of stuff*, 
or silk, above which they wear a large, wide, fur coat of 
sheep-skin, and a cap of the same. Their cattle are large ; 
and their sheep are of the largest kind, having great fat tails 
weighing from 25 to 30 pounds; their ears hanging down 
like our dogs', and instead of wool, they have soft* curled 
hair, so that their skins are converted into fur coats. 
Their horses are small, but swift, hardy, and strong; and 
many of them pace naturally, and trot * at an incredible 
rate. They eat the flesh of camels, cows, and sheeps but 
universally give the preference to that o£ the horsfe« When 
they go upon any expedition, they have no regard* either I to 
bridges Or boats ; they no sooner come to a river, • thin in 
they plunge with their horses, and sliding from their backs, 
hold fast by their manes till they 'get over, andtheirinmittedi- 
atoty mount again, arid proreed. -They live btfti4 Anbhtfts at 
most in the deserts, and inhabit a most pleasant country all 
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the rest of the vear (when it is not overflowed) tending their 
flock* and herds, fishing and hunting. When they go upon 
an expedition, every one takes a sheep with him for hi* pro- 
vision, and three horses, which he rides alternately ; and 
when any of them fail, they kill it, and divide the f)eth> put- 
ting pieces of it under their saddles, and after riding some 
time upon it, they eat it without any farther preparation. 
Their kibbets, or tents, are - large, and surprisingly warm, 
having a fire in the middle, and a hole at the top to let out the 
smoke ; they are 24 feet in diameter, and capable of being 
enlarged or contracted at pleasure; they are all round/ |he 
sides being made of a kind of checkered wicker-work, and 
the cross sticks neatly jointed, for folding together, or ex- 
tending; it withstands wind and rain well, and is erected 
with great ease. The small-pox is as much dreaded among 
the Kalmucs as the pestilence among us. When any of 
them are seized with it, they immediately break up their 
camp and floe, leaving the sick person in one of their kib- 
bets, or tents, with a killed sheep, part of which is roasted 
and part raw, and a jar of water, and some wood for fire; 
if they recover, they follow the horde, but this seldom hap- 
pens, for they mostly die for want of attendance. In a more 
extensive sense, however, the Kaltnucs’ country includes both 
the Kulmuc and Mongul Tartars, who both formerly composed 
but one people. The Mongul Tartars are partly independent, 
and partly subject to China. 

KAM, a, [Erse] crooked ; not to the purpose. “ This is 
dean kuin” Shak. 

A/1 M TSCHA'TKA , a peninsula of Siberia, in the go- 
vernment of Irkutskoi, bounded on the N. by the province 
of Ochotsk; on the E. and S. by the North Pacific Ocean; 
and on the W. by the Sea of Ochotsk and the Penzinskoc 
Gulf. It is about 600 miles in length, and from 30 to 200 
in breadth. The southern extremity is Cape Lopatka, in 
lat. 41. 0.J N. and long. 156. 43. E. according to Capt. 
King, who visited this country in 1779. The true Kamts- 
chadales are a people of very remote antiquity, and have 
for many ages inhabited this peninsula. There are, at pre- 
sent, very few idolaters among them, the Russians having 
bestowed great pains, and been very successful, in convert- 
ing them to Christianity. Schools are likewise established 
in many of the ostrogs, where the children of both the 
natives and Cossacks are instructed gratuitously in the Rus- 
sian language. The Russians first discovered this country 
in the year 1697, and, in 1699, sixty Russian soldiers, 
with as many Cossacks, penetrated into the heart of the 
peninsula, levying a tribute of furs in their progress. Tlfeir 
government, considered as a military one, is mild and equi- 
table in a high degree. The natives are permitted to choose 
their own magistrates, with all the privileges they had ever 
enjoyed, who refer to the governor of Kamtschatka such 
cases only as, from their intricacy or heinousness, they do 
not choose to decide upon themselves. Boleherctsk is the 
principal place, situated on the S. W. coast, in lat. 52. 55. N. 
Ion. 156. 57. E. 

KA'NGAROO, s. an animal of New Holland. 

To KAW, v. n. to make a noise like a raven, crow or 
rook. 

KAW, y. [from the sound] the cry of a raven, crow, or 
rook. 

KAYLE, s. [guide, Fr«] ninepins ; kettlepins, of fyhich skit- 
lies seems a corruption. 

To KECK, v. n. [kecken, Belg.] to heave the stomach ; to 
retch at something nauseous or squeamish* 

• To KE'CKLE, u. a. to defend a cable round with rope. 

KE'CKSEY* $. a name given in Staffordshire to.hemlock, or 
any other hollow jointed plant. 


Tq KEPGE,, y. a. [ kayhe, a small vessel, Belg.] in Na- 
vigation, to bring a ship tip or down a narrow river by the 
wFud, though the tide be contrary, by means of the kedge 
anchor. 

KE'DGER, or KEDGE ANCHOR, s. a small anchor used 
in a river. 

KE'DLACK, s . a weed, the same with the chamock. 

KEEL, $. \cotli, Sax.l a principal piece of timber in a ship, 
which is usually first laid on the stocks in building. In 
Botany, a name given to the lowermost petal in a butterfly- 
shaped blossom, from its supposed resemblance to the keel of 
a snip. 

To KEEL, v . a. [ccelan, Sax.] to cool, or prevent from 
boiling over. 

KEELFAT, s . [from coelan , to cool, Sax.] a cooler, or ves- 
sel, in which wort or other liquor is set to cool. 

KEEL-H Air LING, s. a punishment for offences at sea, by 
dragging the criminal under water on one side of the ship under 
the keel, and up again on the other. 

KEEL-SHA'PED, a. in Botany, applied to those parts of u 
flower that are bent like the keel of a ship or boat, as the poin- 
tal-shaft of the pea, &c. 

KEELSON, s . that piece of timber in a ship which is 
next to her keel, and lies right over it next above the floor 
timber. 

KEEN, a. [cent. Sax.] sharp, or cutting easily, applied 
to the edge of an instrument, and opposed to blunt. Severe, 
piercing, or excessively cold, applied to the w’inds and wea- 
ther. Eager, vehement. Of great subtlety, applied to ilu* 
understanding. Acrimonious, or aflecting with uuoasiues-. 
applied to wit. 

KEENLY, ad . sharply, or cutting easily ; vehemently, or 
eagerly ; bitterly or acrimoniously. 

KEENNESS, ,v. the quality of being sharp, or cutting easiK ; 
rigour of weather, or piercing cold; acrimony; bitterness » i 
mind ; eagerness or vehemence. 

To KEEP, v. a . [prefer, and part. pass, kept; ce; an. 
Sax. hepan, old Belg.] to retain, preserve; to hold for an- 
other; to copy carefully; to observe time punctually; to 
hold; to remain in a place; not to reveal or betray a secret; 
to remain unhurt; to adhere strictly; to practise or accus- 
tom one’s self to. “ 1 keep bad hours.” Pope. To celebrate, 
applied to festivals. To observe without violation, applied 
to promises, contracts, or laws. To maintain at one’s own 
ex pence ; to have in the house. “ Ktvp lodgers.” Shak, 
Used with back, to restrain from doing an action. u Ke*p 
back thy servant — from presumptuous sins.” Psa. xix. 13. 
To reserve. Joined to with, to be often with a person as a 
lover or suitor. u Keeping company with men.’ Broom* . 
To keep in, to conceal ; to forbear telling, applied to secret^. 
To defend from. “ Keep out the weathiT.” J’rfor. •* K*t > 
out hunger.” Dryd, Used with pace , to walk as fast as an- 
other. “ Keep pace with him.” To keev under , to sup- 
press ; to subdue; to tyrannize over, or hold in a slate of 
base subjection. Neuterly, to remain in any state. “ To 
keep his bed.” SJutk. Synon. We keep that which is our 
own ; we detain that which is another’s. We keep what w e 
intend not to part with; we detain wdiat we purpose in 
restore. 

KEEPER, s. one who has prisoners committed to h*s 
custody ; one who holds any thing for the use of another ; one 
who has the care of parks, or the superintendence of an- 
other. Keeper of the ( Great Seed, is a lord by his office, and 
styled Lord KeepeT of the Great Seal of Great Britain, and 
i 9 always one of the privy council. All grants* charters, and 
commissions of the king under the £reat seal, pass ibrougfi 
the hands of the Lord Keeper ; for without that $eql *nany of 
7 B 
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those grants, Ac. would be of no force ; the king being, m 
the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and therefore 
tmeses nothing but by the great seal, which is ulso said to 
be the public faith of the kingdom, being in^ the greatest 
:Mcem and reputation. Keeper of the Privy Seal, is also a 
lord by his office, through wliose hands all grants, pardons, 
iVe. pass, before they come to the great seal ; and even some 
things pass his hands which do not puss the great seal at all. 
lie is also one of the privy council ; his duty is to put the seal 
to no grant, &c. without a warrant, nor with a warrant where 
it is against law, or inconvenient, but shall first acquaint the 


king therewith. 

KEETERSUIP, s. the office of a keeper. 

KEEPING, $• in Painting, denotes the representation of 
objects in the same manner that they appear to the eye at dif- 
ferent distances from it ; for which the painter should have re- 
course to the rules of perspective. 

KEG, a. [ ctHjuc , Er.] a small barrel. 

KEHLt a fortress of Suabia, situated at the conflux of the 
Kinzig into the Rhine, u mile and a half E. of Straalwrg. In 
the wars witli Germany, the French have generally endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of it, for the sake of transporting 
tiuops across the Rhine. 

KEI GHLEY \ a town in the West Ridingof Yorkshire, 6 
miles S. of Sid pi on, with a market on Wednesday. Near it is 
a I.uge cotton manufactory. It stands near the river Aire, and 
cuutains 11,17(1 inhabitants. 

KELL, s. See Cam l. 

KE LLINGTON, or Culling ton* a town in Cornwall, with a 
woollen manufactory; situated on the river Tamar, 12 miles S. 
of Launceston, and 217 W. by 8. of London. It is not infe- 
rior to many of the Cornish boroughs for wealth and buildings, 
having one broad street, a market-house, and a neat church. 
Market oil Wednesday. Population 1388. 

KELP, s. a salt produced from calcined sea-weed. 

KE'LPY, s, a supposed spirit of the waters in Scotland. 

KE LSO, a handsome and populous town of Roxburgh- 
shire, Containing a large market-place, its principal, with two 
small streets. Population in 1831 amounted to 5000. It 
bus some manufactures of flannels, linen, stockings, and 
shoes. It is governed by a baron bailey, and 15 stent mas- 
ters, who have authority to levy a stent, or rate, on the in- 
habitants, for tho supply of water, repairing the streets. See, 
the former of whom, and 7 of the latter, are appointed by 
the duke ot Roxburgh, who is lord of the manor. The ce- 
lebrated and magnificent abbey, the ruins of which still re- 
main, was founded by David I. in 1128. The environs of 
it are very agreeable. From the Clmlkhcugh is a beautiful 
view of the forks of the rivers, Roxburgh hill, Springwood 
Park, and the Fleurs. From Pinnacle Hill is seem a vast ex- 
tent of country, highly cultivated, watered by long readies 
ol the 1 weed, and well wooded on each margin. Much 
wheat is raised in this neighbourhood, and the fleeces of 
t ic sheep are remarkably flue. Kelso has a good market 
hu corn, and is situated on the river Tweed, over which it 
ms a handsome bridge of six arches, at its conflux with tho 
uiot, 20 miles S. W. of Berwick, and 42 S. 8. E. of 
Edinburgh. 

s. a genus of plants, distinguished from 
.. ie class and order by its seed resembling a 

liriokiv K Liort * 1HiCi,iS found in En S land > vii£ - the 

KH vrv? rt * * l 'ie R tnucc.rop. 

Kp'l'vr,' *• t See Km.lhon. 

To KEMJJ 0 J! >, rt U r^ >W( J of Es8ex » T1 miles from London. 
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To KEN, v. a. [ceitnan, Sax. kennan, Belg.] to descry or 
see at a distance ; to know. 

KEN, s. view ; or the distance within which a person can 
see an object. 

KENDAL , also called Kirby Candale , (that 13, a 
Church in a Valley) a handsome town of Westmoreland, 
and the largest in the country. It has been long noted for 
its woollen manufactures ; particularly knit stockings, a thick 
stuff, called cottons , for the clothing of the people in the West 
Indies, and for sailors’ jackets, and linsey-woolsey. There is 
likewise a considerable jannery ; and fish-hooks, waste silk, and 
wool cards, are manufactured here. The mills for scouring, 
fulling, and friezing cloth, and for cutting and rasping dying 
wood, Ac. are well worth seeing. So early as the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. Kendal was noted for its manufac- 
tures, special laws having been enacted in those reigns, for the 
better regulation of the Kendal cloths; and such has been the 
spirit and industry of the inhabitants, that they have continued 
to flourish ever since, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
possessing no water carriage. Kendal is pleasantly situated in 
a valley, among hills, upon the river Kent, or Kant, over which 
it has two stpne bridges, and one of wood, with a harbour for 
boats. 46 miles 8. of Carlisle, and 262 N. N. W. of Lon- 
don. Market on Saturday. Population 10,015, shewing an 
increase of 1031 since 1821. It elects one representative. 

KE N NEL, s. [die ml, Fr.J a cot or place where dogs are 
kept; a pack of hounds; the hole of a fox or other beast. The 
small cavity or hollow in which runs through a street, front 
ktnnd, Belg. 

To KE NNEL, v, n. to live or lie, applied properly to dogs 
or foxes, and contemptuously used of melt. 

KE NSINGTON , a village and royal palace in the county 
of Middlesex, with handsome gardens; two miles W. of Lon- 
dun. The extensive gardens have become a very fashionable 
walk, particularly on Sundays. Population 20,902. 

KENT, a county of England, bounded on the W. and 
S. W. by Surry and Sussex ; on the N. by the Thames ; on 
the R. and S. E. by the German Ocean and the Straits of 
Dover ; and on the S. by Sussex and the English Channel. 
Front E. to W. it is about 68 miles, and from N. to S. from 
30 to 36. It is divided into five lathes, tinder each of which 
are several hundreds, which contain 2 cities, 39 market towns, 
108 parish churches, and J 1 80 villages. The inhabitants in 
J831, were 234,572 males, and 244,583 females. In the soil 
and face ol the country there is great diversity. The banks of 
the Thames are low and marshy, but backed by a range of 
chalky eminences, sometimes rising to a moderate height. This 
kind ol hard chalky soil, inclining to barrenness, extends to 
the N. E. extremity of the county, and thence round to 
Dover, exhibiting its nature in the lofty white cliffs, which 
hero bound the island, and produce that striking appearance 
at sea which probably gave it the name of Albion, The S. 
part of Kent, called the Weald, is a flat, woody tract, of a 
clayey soil; fertile, but unwholesome on account Of its 
moisture. It terminates in the great marsh of Roiimey. 
The midland and western districts are a happy rniittne 1 of 
hill and vale, arable and pasture, equal in pleasantness', and 
variety of products, to any part of England. This County 
produces, besides the usual objects of agriculture, lafge 
quantities of hops; fruit of various kinds, especially cherries 
and apples, of which there are large orchards fbir the Lon- 
don markets; madder for dying; timber in the woody p&rts ; 
and birch twigs for brooms, which form no inconsiderable 
article of commerce for the metropolis. The country inland 
from Dover, consisting chiefly of open downs, is excellent 
for feeding of sheep; and many bullocks are fettefied to : stn 
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extraordinary size in Romney March. Its manufactures are but 
trifling. The principal rivers, besides the Thames, are the 
Medway, Darent, Stour, Cray, and Rother. Maidstone is the 
county town. It elects four county members. 

KENTU'CKY, a couutry of N. America, situated in its 
central parts, near the lat. of 38 deg. N. and 85 W. long. 
It is bounded on the N. and N. W. by the Ohio ; on the E. 
by Virginia ; on the S. by the Tenassee States, including the 
country of the Upper Cherokees; and on the W. and S. \V. 
by die Mississippi and the Cherokee River. It is about 
390 miles in length from E. to W. and from 20 to 150 in 
breadth from N. to S. and is at present divided into 9 coun- 
ties, 7 of which are Lincoln, Fayette, Bourbon, Mercer, 
Jefferson, Nelson, and Madison. The principal rivers are 
the Ohio, the Kentucky, the Licking River, the Red River, 
the Elkhorn, Dick’s River, Green River, Salt River, Cum- 
berland, and the Great Kenhaway, or New River. These 
are all navigable for boats almost to their sources, for the 
greatest part of the year. The soil is amazingly fertile; 
the inhabitants distinguish its quality by first, second, and 
third rate lands ; and scarcely any such thing as a marsh or 
swamp is to be found. This couutry has a rnory temperate 
and healthy climate than the other settled parts of America. 
Kentucky was purchased, by the state of Virginia, of the 
Indians, in 1775 1 and formed into an independent state in 
1792. In 1790, the number of inhabitants was 73,677, 
and in 1830, they had increased to 688,844, including 
165,350 slaves. The most considerable towns are Frank- 
fort the capital , Lexington, and Washington. 

KEPT, proter and part. pass, ol' Keep. 

KF/RCHFiIF, or KE'RClilEF, s. ahead-dress. 

KERF, s. [ ceorfan , Sax.] the slit sawn away between two 
pieces of stuff. 

KE'RMES, s. a roundish body, of the bigness of a pea, 
and of a brownish red colour, covered, when most perfect, 
with a purplish gray dust. It contains a multitude of little 
distinct granules, soft, and when crushed yields a scarlet 
juice. It is found adhering to a kind of holme-oak. In 
Spain it is used as a cordial for lying-in women, and prevents 
abortion; it is also of great use in dying. Before the last 
century it was understood to be a vegetable excrescence, 
but we know it to be the extended body of an animal pa- 
rent, filled with a numerous offspring, which are the little red 
granules. 

KERN, s. an Irish foot soldier; also, a hand-mill con- 
sisting of two pieces of stone, by which com is ground. 

To KERNE, v. a. to harden as ripened corn ; to granulate. 

KERNEL, $. [cyrnel, a gland, Sax.] that part of a nut 
which is contained in the shell ; any thing included iu a husk 
or skin. The seed in pulpy fruit ; the central part of any 
thiug which is covered with a crust, hard substance, or with a 
concretion. Hard knobs formed in the flesh ; the glands of the 
throut. 

To KERNEL, v. n. to ripen or grow to kernels. 

KE'RNELLY, a. full of kernels ; resembling kernels. 

KE'RNELWORT, s. a species of fig-wort. 

KERRY \ a county of Ireland in the province of Mun- 
ster, bounded on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the N. 
by ,the river Shannon; on the E. by the counties of Lime- 
rick and Cork ; and on the S. by a part of Cork and 
• lie oocaq. It is about 54 miles long, and from 1 & 4o 40 b^oad. 
It possesses many floe harbours, and the southern district is 
plain and .fcrtfile; but a large , part is full of mountains, al- 
mosyt iqaccesaible,, so that little corn is produced, and graz- 
ing, bjubre attended to, Considerable quantities >of beef, 
bu^jer,^ hj4^i { and tatyaw*. are exported. , .it contains 84 
parishes about 30,000 houses, and 220,000 inhabitants. 


Iron ore is to be had in most of the southern baronies, and 
here are several spas, or medicinal springs. The principal 
rivers are the Blackwater, Feal, Gale and Brick, Cush in 
Mang, Lea, Flesk, Launc, Carrin, Farthin, Finny, and Roughty. 
The county town is Tralee. 

KE'RSEY, s. [ karsaye , Belg. carisfa , Fr.] a coarse wool- 
len manufacture between a stuff' and a cloth. 

KESTE VEN , one of the three divisions of Lincolnshire, 
containing the western part of the county, from the middle 
to the southern extremity. It possesses variety of soil; 
but, on the whole, though intermixed with large heaths, is 
a fertile country. Part of the fens in Lincolnshire are in this, 
district; the air of which, however, is more salubrious than 
that of the district of Holland ; and the soil, moreover, is more 
fruitful. 

KE'STREL, x. [ quercclle> Fr,] a little kind of bastard 
hawk. 

KESWICK , a small, but neat, and well-built town of Cum- 
berland, consisting of one long street. It has considerable 
manufactures of woollen stuffs, flannels, duffels, &c. and is 
pleasantly seated in a beautiful and extensive vale, surrounded 
by hills, through which flows the Derwent, 25 miles N. W. 
by N. of Kendal, and 291 N.N. \V. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Population 2159. 

KESWICK, Vale of\ a romantic spot, in the southern 
part of Cumberland, lately much visited by the admirers of 
beautiful scenes in nature. Here is the lake of Keswick, 
or more properly, the lake of Derwent -Water. To the 
N. of this romantic piece of water soars the lofty mountain 
Skiddaw, near the foot of which is Basingthwaite- Water. T'» 
the S. are the craggy hills of Borrowdale, where the eagl. s 
build their nests, and whence the Derwent derives its supplas 
of water. 

KETCH, $. [caicchio, a barrel, Ital.] a small vessel used t<» 
bring fish to market, or as a tender to large ships. It. has [\\n 
masts, its main-sail and top-sail standing squaie as ships de, 
and its fore-sail and jib like those of hoys. 

KETTERING , a handsome, populous, trading town, 
in Northamptonshire, with manufactures of lace, shalloons , 
serges, &c. in which nearly half the population (4009) are said 
to be employed. It has a sessions h<>u*a* for the county, 
and is seated on a river that runs into the Non, 12 miles N. K 
of Northampton, and 75 N. W, of London. Market on Friday. 

KETTLE, s, [cell , Belg.] a vessel in which liquor and in at 
is boiled. The name of pot is given to the boiler that belli* s 
out in the middle, and grows narrower towards the top ; but 
that of kettle , to the vessel whose sides are straight from the 
bottom, or grow wider towards the top : authors, however, use 
these words promiscuously. 

KETTLEDRUM, s . a drum whose body is brass, and re- 
sembles the shape of a kettle. 

KEW, a village of Surry, on the banks of the Thames, 
opposite to Old Brentford, and about 7 miles W. by S. of 
London. On iis green is Kew-house, a royal palace, cele- 
brated for its tine gardens, and the kings exotic garden. 
The last has been brought to great perfection by the intro- 
duction of many new plants from Africa, and New South 
Wales, and is known throughout all Europe by the late Mr. 
Aitim's Hurt us Kewcusis. The palace was formerly the seat 
of Mr. Mollineux, secretary to king George II. when prince of 
Wales. A stone bridge has been built over the Thames to 
Brentford. 

KEX, s. a provincial term for hemlock. 

KEY, $. [coeg % 8ax.] a little iron instrument, formed with 
holes answeriug to the wards of a lock, by which the bolt 
is pushed forward or backward ; an instrument by which 
any thing is screwed, timed, shut, or opened. Figuratively, 
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at explanation of any thing obscure, mysterious, or difficult 
The parts of a musical instrument, particularly of a spinnet, 
which are struck by the fingers. In Music, a certain fun- 
damental note or tone, to which the whole piece is accom- 
modated, with which it usually begins, and must always end. 
In Architecture, the last stone placed at the top of an arch. 
In Commerce, a bank raised perpendicular from the water, or 
a wharf made use of for shipping or unloading goods. See 
Quay. 

KE'YAGE, *. money paid for laying, or loading and un- 
loading, goods at a key. 

KEYHOLE, s. the aperture. in a door or lock, through 
which the key is put. 

KE YNSHAM , a town in Somersetshire, with 4 . market on 
Thursday. It is commonly culled Smoky Keynsham, and is 
seated on the river Avon, over which there is a bridge, and it 
has been of note for maltsters. It is 115 miles distant from 
London. Population 2142. 

KE'YSTONE, s. the middle or upper stone of an arch. 

KIANG-NAN , a province of China, bounded on the N. by 
Cliangtong ; on the E. by the Gulf of Nanquin ; on the S. by 
Tchckiang and Kiang-Si; and on the W. by liouan and 
Hou-Quang. It contains 14 cities of the first rank, and 93 of 
the second and third, which arc very populous, and of the 
greatest note for trade in the empire. It is the. rendezvous of 
all the great barks, being full of lakes, rivers, and canals; 
and their silks, japanned goods, ink, and paper, are in 
high esteem. In the city of Changhi, only, there are 
200,000 weavers of plain cottons and muslins. Nanking is 
the capital. 

KIBE, 8 . [kibwe, Brit.] a chilblain, or chap in the heels 
caused by cold. 

Kl'BED, a . troubled with kibes or chilblains. 

To KICK, v. a . [knuchen , Teut.] to strike with the foot. 

KICK, s. a blow given with the foot. 

Kl'GKER, s . one who strikes with bis foot. 

KI'GKSHAW, s. [supposed to be corrupted from qvelque 
chose , Fr.] something contemptuous, fantastical, or ridiculous; 
a dish so changed by cookery that it can scarcely be known. 
The last sense is that which is now in use. 


To KI'DNAP, ti. 0. [from kind, Belg. a pluld] M> Mptil chit* 
dren, or human beings. 

KI'DNAPPER, t. one who steal* human beings. 

KIDNEY, *. [the etymology unknown] in Anatomy. a» two 
in number, one on each side ; they have the WJW figure as 
kidney-beans ; their length is four or five fingers, their breadth 
three and their thickness two ; the right i* under the fryer, and 
the left under the spleen. The use of the kidneys is to separate 
the urine from the blood, which, by the motion of the heart 
and arteries, is thrust into the emulgeut branches, which cany 
it to the little glands, by which the serocity being? separated, 
is received by the oriSce of the little tubes, which go from 
the glands to the pelvis, and from thence it runs by the ureters 
into the bladder. Figuratively, race or kind, m ludicrous 


language* 

Kl'DNEYBEAN, s. a plant so named from its resembling a 
kidney. 

Kl'D NEY-VETCH, r. a plant die same with the ladies- 


finger, found on dry and chalky pastures. 

KrDNEYWORT, s. an herb called also navelwort, and 
wall pennywort. It has alternate leaves, with central leaf-stocks ; 
a branched stem, and yellowish, or greenish white, spikes of 
flowers. It grows on old walls and stony places, and flowers 


from May to July. 

KIDWELLY, a town of Carmarthenshire in S. Wales, with 
a market on Tuesday. It is seated on the Towy, and was 
formerly of note for clothing. It is 230 miles W. by N. ot 
London. 


KILDARE , a county in the province of Leinster, 33 miles 
in length, and from 12 to 21 in breadth. It is bounded on the 
W. by King and Queen’s County ; on the N. by Meath ; on the 
E. by Dublin and Wicklow ; and on the S. by Carlow. It con- 
tains 108,401 inhabitants, and elects two county members. 
It is an arable fertile county, well watered by the Barrow, 
Liffey, Boyne, and other rivers. 

KILDARE, a town of Leinster, capital of a county of the 
same name. It is 'chiefly supported by frequent horse-races 
on what is called the Citrragh , (a fine plain, containing upwards 
of 3000 acres) and is 27 miles S. W. of Dublin. Popul. 1014. 


KI LDERKIN, s . ]kindekin t a baby, Belg ] a small barrel ; a 


KI'CKSEY-WICKSEY, s . a cant word, applied in ridicule 
and contempt to a wife. 

KID, s, [kid, Dan.] the young of a goat. Figuratively, ap- 
plied to a young child. 

To KID, v. a, to bring forth kids, applied to a shc-goat. 

KI DDER, s . an engrosser of corn, to enhance its price. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a town of Worcestershire, the prin- 
cipal manufacturing place in the county, and long celebrated 
for its manufactures of woollens, carnets, poplins, crapes, bom- 
bazeens, <fcc. The inhabitants are 20.865. Its former trade 
of stuffs, however, is much declined, on account of the general 
use of cotton goods ; but its carpet manufactory has greatly in- 
creased ; and it is still the first market in England for pile or 
plush carpets, which, for beauty of colour and patterns, exceed 
any other. These are frequently called Wilton, from having 
hem first made at that town ; but, at present, by much the 
greater part are made at. Kidderminster. The silk and worsted 
trades have also been introduced here, and employ about 2000 
lunds. 'I lie goods go chiefly to Portugal, and their carriage 
b is been much facilitated by the late canal communications. It 
.i> seated under a bill, on the river Stour, 14 miles S. E. of 
Hiidgcuortli, and 125 N. W. of London. Market o*» Thurs- 
day* It returns one member. 

KI DOLE, or Kl'DEL, s. a dam or wear in a river, with a 
narrow cut in it, for the laying of pots or oilier engines to catch 
fish. They are corruptly called kettles, and are much used in 
Wales rnd Kent, 


liquid measure, containing two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer 
measure; and sixteen, ale measure. Two kilderkins make a 
barrel, and four an hogshead. 

KILGARRON, a town in S. Wales, in Pembrokeshire, 
with a market on Wednesday. It is 227 miles W. N. W. o. 
London. 

KILIIAM, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is 200 miles N. of London. 

KILKENNY, a county of Leinster, 35 miles in length 
and 18 in breadth, and bounded on the W. by Tipperary, 
and on the N. by Queen’s County, on the E. by Carlow and 
Wexford, and on the S. by Waterford. It contains 127 
parishes, about 25,000 houses, and 170,000 inhabitants. 
The surface is generally level, and the soil fertile, and being 
proper for tillage, produces corn, wool, marble, and a spe- 
cies of coal, winch, like charcoal, bums without smoke, is 
very durable in burning, and without any blaze, produces an 
uncommon heat. The country abounds with fine plantations, 
and is, from the purity of the air, esteemed extremely health- 
ful. The principal rixers are, the Barrow, which bounds it 
on the E.; the Suir, which forms its southern boundary; and 
the Nore, which crosses it from N. to S. Its capital (o. 
the same name) is an a> cient, populous city, and has a tolerable 
trade. Population 23,741. 

To KILL, v. a. [lorn erly written quell, from cweUan , Sax.] 
to murder or deprive of life. . Figuratively, to deprive of. the 
power of growing. 
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^^KtVtJEft, £ A feiife ‘ wkr'tf epnri Wfc life, * or pufc it> 'defc'tfn* 1 

KtLLIQRA'NKIE , a noted pass of-Porth&blfe, near the 
junction ihe/ ‘Garry. It fs^ && grah&den- 

n$$P%fe ‘Highlands m diORe parts, bnd is fdrtiied by 
' itnp^ticlit^s' over t{ie Garry, wlufch* M ttf$hes 
iWfifil'lvfffft defcp/’darksonie, and Tocky channel, Overhang 
•frith tf &s, 1 fohning A a scene of horrible grander. ! Formerly 
pass 6f ' much difficulty and danger ; a palh han^ 
ihjf oveV ft tre&ctidbus precipice; threatened' destruction to 
ilVe feast ’ftilse rop of tlic traveller; At present, a. finetoad, 
rorm&jbtoy die soldiery leptby government, gives ah* eftiy 1 ad* 
cess to the 'remote Highlands ; and the two aider ur£ jofafed by 
u fine >r<*. : ? - - * •■- ■ » i * •■*■■, J 

■ K! , felOW,'0^ : CA , LLOW, s. an English name for a black 
earth, , of a mixture between the marbles, ochres, and clfty, 
common to many ‘parts -of England, Wales, and Ireland. 

KI L MA RNOC K, a town of Scotland, the largest in Ayr- 
shire! It has a manufacture of carpets, serges, and other 
woollen goods, and a trade m sadlery, leather, fre. It w 
seated hear the Irvine, 11 miles N. N. E. of Avr, and 20 
S. S; E. of Glasgow. Population 18,093 Thu district 

returns one representative. .. 

KILN, $. [rt/Z/^ Sax.] a stove or furnace, contrived for ad- 
mitting heat, and drying or burning such things as are contain- 
ed in It. 

To KT'LNDRY, v. a. to dry in a kiln. 

KI'MBO, a. \ti schvmbo, Ital.] crooked; berit; with the 
arms bent, and sticking out from the sides. 

KlMBO’LTONi a town in Huntingdonshire; with an ele- 
gant castle. It is $ miles W. S. \V. of Huntingdon, and 63 N. 
of’ Loudon. Market on Friday. 

KIN, s. \cynne, Sax.] of the same family; a relation ; of the 
same race. Used as a termination to express something di- 
minutive ; thus mannikin, a little man ; minnikbi , a very small 
pin. 

A7 N CA'R T) INESH I R E, or Mvarns , a county of Scotland, 
hounded on the N. W. and N. by Aberdeenshire, E. by the 
German Ocean, ami S. and S. W. by Angus-shire. Its length 
along the coast is 30 miles, and its greatest breadth 20. It 
contains 15,016 male, and 16,415 female inhabitants. The 
N. W. part is mountainous, and chiefly adapted for pasture, but 
to the south of the Grampians the surface is in general fertile. 
Stonehaven is the county town. Returns one county member. 

KIND, a. [from q/tmc, Sax.] behaving with civility to others; 
benevolent, or filled with general good will. 

KIND, $. [cywwc. Sax.] race; or class containing several 
species. 1 Kind, in Teutonic English, answers to gen ns, and 
sort tp spccitsi a distinction not always observed. The par- 
ticular nature of. a thing ; the natural state of a thing. M Le- 
vied in /hWttpoi’i corn/’ Arhntk. Nature, or particular man- 
ner. Sort,* ifecd with in, implying by way of. “In a kind of 
scorn.” ’ Raton. Maimer; wav. 

Tb' KINDLE, t*. a. [cywr/eZn?i,Sax.] to set on fire; to light, 
or make to burn. Figuratively, to excite, to inflame, or ex- 
as5pcratcivio‘ catch fire. To bring forth, applied to rabbits, 
Ac. front cetihnn. Sax. 

KrNDLEll, s . one that lights or sets fire to. Figdrativdy, 
diife thut hiflames, or excites disturbances. 

KPNDLY, ad. in a civil, good-natured manner. 

KTNDLY; a. [from the substantive] of the. same na- 
ttire,; homoggnial; suiting or agreeing with. Insinuating; 
nuld:-:- 1 / . 

‘ "KITfDNfifes, s. civil behaviour ; favourable trdfttapfilr or a 
constant and habitual practice of friendly offices, and 1 berieVo- 
fent 'actions. ( : '♦ 

v ^ [cy)ttene r Sax.J'Velfttiota by birth mar- 
riage. ■*:- l «/■ • 
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^KFNDIlEBy frk-WAtfve ; congenial ; agreeing to the nature 
personas thing. * . *,<. . ? 

m«KINItp * theokiplural of Cow. 

,l KTN£TON[, a; town to Warwickshire* held, as its name 
imports, by thekidgf of England, if not before, yet certainly 
by Edward die Confessor, an^ William the Conqueror. It is 9 
miles E. of Stratfoid, and 81 W. N. W. of London. Market 
otr Tueiday, chiefly for black cattle. . 

KING, $. [c yng, Sax.] a person who rules singly over a 
people. fat England*. the king has power of making peace 
and war, and calling, continuing, proroguing, and dissolving 
ofr ’ parliaments ; of enforcing old laws, determining rewards 
and punishments, pardoning offenders, laying embargoes on 
shipping, and of opening and shutting sea-ports* He is the 
fountain of honour, and has the sole power of conferring 
dignities and titles of honour ; as creating dukes, earls, 
bardns, &c. In Gaming, a card with the picture of a king, 
in whist, next to an ace. The four kings are, David, Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Charles, whose names are still printed on 
the French cards, and are supposed to represent the four 
monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that of tin? 
Franks under Charlemagne. King at Arms, is a principal 
officer at arms, that has pre-eminence of the society of he- 
ralds ; of these there are three, named GarUr, Norroy, and 
Clarencicux. 

KINGS, Book of, two canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, so called, because they contain the history of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of Solo- 
mon, clown to the death of Jchoiachin, king of Judah, who was 
carried captive into Babylon, comprising the space of about 
550 years. 

To KING, a. to rule as a king; to raise to the dignity of 
a king. 

KI NGCRAFT, $. the art of governing. 

KI NGCUP, s. in Botany, a kind of crowfoot. 

KI'NGDOM, s. [cynedom, Sax.] the dominion or - 
tories subject to a king. Among Naturalists, a class «-j 
order of things or beings. Figuratively, a tract or region. 
»Syxon. Empire conveys an idea of a vast territory, com- 
posed of various people ; whereas kingdom implies one mme 
bounded, and intimates the unity of that nation of which it is 
formed. 

KINGFISHER, $. a sort of bird. 

A /AG GEORGE'S SOUND, the name given by 
Captain Cook, in 1778, to the harbour which lie dibcovered 
on the W. coast of N. America, at the mouth of a great, 
river, in Ion. 126. 48. \V. and hit. 49. 33. N. But the na- 
tives called it Nootka, the name now generally adopted bv 
the English. Upon the sea-coast the laud is tolerably hi<Ji 
and level; but within the Sound, it rises into steep hills, 
which have an uniform appearance. The trees of which l he 
woods arc composed, are the Canadian pine, white cypress, 
and two or three other sorts of pine. About, the rocks and 
borders of the woods were seen some strawberry plants, 
and raspberry, currant, and gooseberry bushes, all in a flou- 
rishing state. The principal animals seen here were ra- 
coons, martens, and squirrels. . Birds are far front being nu- 
merous, and those that are to be sden are remarkably shv, 
owirtg, perhaps, to their being continually harassed by the 
natives, who take them for food, and jiisc their feathers as 
Ornaments. The variety of fish is not ve.y great here, the 
principal sorts are the common herring, a silver-coloured 
bream, and another of a brown colour/ The stature of the 
natives is, in general, below the common standard; their 
Tffcfcson* being pretty plump, though not mus ular. The 
are, in general, of the same size and proportion as the 
men. Their bodies are always covered with red • paint* but 
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their faces arc ornamented with a variety of colours, a black, contains 144,029 inhabitants, an 1 ee yrepre- 

a bright red, or a white colour ; the last of which gives them sentatives. The capital is Phiupstown. 

a ghastly and horrible appearance. They appear to be do- KING'S EVIL, s. a scrofulous distemper, m which the 

cile, courteous, and good-natured; but they are quick in re- glands are ulcerated; it derives its a vulgar opi- 

senting injuries, and as quickly forget them. A rattle and a nion that it may be cured by the touch of a king or crowned 

small whistle are the only instruments of music that were seen head. , ■. 

among them. Their houses consist of very long, broad planks, KI'NGSHIP, s. royalty, or the state, omce f too dignity of a 
resting upon the edges of each other, tied in different parts king. 

with withes of pine-bark. Their furniture consists principally KI'NGSPEAR, s. * n Botany, the aspnodelus. 
of chests and boxes of various sizes, piled upon each other, KI'NG’S SW1NFORD , a considerable village of Stanord- 
at the sides or ends of their houses, in which are deposited shire, a little to the N. of Stourbridge, containing, together 
their garments, and whatever they deem valuable. They have with its dependencies, above 15,000 inhabitants, 
also square and oblong pails, and bowls to eat their food out KI NGSTON- U PON-THA MES, a well-built town of Sur- 

of, &c. From their curing their fish in their houses, and ry, with 4144 inhabitants, so called from its having been the 
leaving their bones and fragments in heaps of filth before the residence of several of our Saxon kings, some of whom were 
floors, and from their houses being without chimneys, their ha- crowned here. The Lent assizes for the county are held here, 
bitations have a strong disagreeable smell of train oil, fish, and It is seated on the Thames, over which it has a wooden bridge 
smoke. of 22 piers and 20 arches, 1 1 miles S. W. of London. Market 

Kl'NGLIKE, or KINGLY, a . royal; belonging or suitable on Saturday. Population 2757. 
to a king. K INGSTON \ or Kyneton , a pretty large and well-built 

KINGLY, ad. with an air of majesty ; with superior digni- town of Herefordshire, with a good trade in narrow cloth. It 
tv. is seated on the river Arrow, 15 miles N. W. of Hereford, and 


KING'S BENCH, s. is a court in which ihe king was 
formerly accustomed to sit in person, and on that account 
wits moved with the king's household. This was origi- 
nally l lie only court in Westminster-hall, and from this it is 
thought that the courts of Common Pleas and the Exche- 
quer were derived. As the king in person is still presumed 
in Law to sit in this court, though only represented by his 
judges, it is said to have supreme authority, and the pro- 
ceedings in it are supposed to be coram nobis , that is, before 
the king. This court consists of the lord chief justice, and 
the other justices or judges, who are invested with a sove- 
reign jurisdiction over all matters, whether of a criminal or 
public nature. It frequently proceeds on indictments found 
before other courts, and removed by certiorari into this. 
Persons illegally committed to prison, though by the king 
and council, or either of the houses of parliament, may be 
bailed in it ; and in some cases even upon legal commit- 
ments. Writs of mandamus are issued by this court, for 
the restoring of officers in corporations, &c. unjustly turned 
out, and freemen wrongfully disfranchised. This court is 
now divided into a crown side, and plea side ; the one de- 
termining criminal, and the other civil causes. The officers 
of this court, on the crown side, are the clerk and secretary 
of ihe crown ; and on the side of the pleas there are two 
chief clerks or prothonotaries, and their secretary and deputy, 
the custos brevium, two clerks of the papers, the clerk of 
the declarations, the signet and sealer of the bills, the clerk 
of the rules, clerk of the errors, and the clerk of the bails ; to 
which may be added the filazers, the marshal of the court, and 
the cry or. 

RUNGS BRIDGE, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It is but a mean place ; is governed by a portreve; 
wan a population of about 1600 inhabitants. It is 201 
miles YY. by S. of London. 

A / NGSCLEA R, a town in Hants, pleasantly situated on 
the edge of the Downs, near Berks, 9 miles N. by W. of Basiug- 
stnko, and 57 K. S. \\\ of London. It was once the seat of the 
West Saxon kings. Market on Tuesday. Population 3151. 

A7A G S COUNTY , a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, 34 miles in length, and from 13 to 17 in breadth. It 
is bounded on the N. by Wcst-Mnath; on the E. by Kildare and 
Queen s County ; on the S. by Queen’s County and Tipperary ; 
and on the W. by the river Shannon and a part of Tipperary. 
The soil is various ; in some parts it is verv fertile, in others 
not so rich nor so well inhabited as some other counties. It 


155 W. N. W. of London. Market on Wednesday. The 
markets on Wednesday before Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christ- 
mas, arc so considerable for corn, cattle, leather, home-made 
linen, woollen cloth, and provisions, that they more resemble 
fairs. Population 3111. 

KI NGSTON RUSSEL , a town near Dorchester. Its 
manor is held by serjeantry, viz. to be cup-bearer to the 
king at the four principal feasts in the year. Market on Thurs- 
day. 

K'INGSTON ", a sca-port town of Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, containing about 1665 houses, besides negro-huts and 
warehouses. The number of white inhabitants is about 
9500, of free people of colour 4,000, of slaves 18,500. It is 
seated on the N. side of the Bay of Port Royal, on the S. coast 
of the island. It is a large town, about a mile in length, and 
half a mile in breadth. It is laid out into little squares and 
cross streets, and is a place of considerable trade and opulence. 
Many of the houses, in the upper part of the town, are very 
magnificent; and the markets for flesh, turtles, fish, poult rv, 
fruits, and vegetables, are inferior to none. Lat. 17. 50. N. 
Ion. 76. 52. W. 

KI'NGSTONE, s. a kind of fish. 

KINROSS , a town of Scotland, in the shire of Kinross, 
seated on the river I .even, not far W. of Loch Leven, and 20 
miles N. of Edinburgh. The manufactures of this town are 
linen and cutlery ware. Population 2917. 

KINROSS , a shire or county of Scotland, surrounded by 
the shires of Perth and Fife. It is about 30 miles in circuit. 
The number of male inhabitants is 4519, females 4553. 
Votes with Clackmannan for one member. 

KINSA'LE, a town of Cork, in Munster, seated on the river 
Bandon. It is a very populous, trading place, and has a deep, 
commodious harbour, 14 miles S. of Cork. Lat. 51. 41. N. 
Ion. 8. 28. YV Population 6897. Returns * one member. 

KI'NSFOLK, s. [from kin and folk] relations, or those that 
are of the same family. 

KI'NSMAN, s . a man who is related to, or of the same fa- 
mily with, another. 

KFNSWOMAN, s. a woman of the same family with an- 
other. 

KITPERNUT, s. a plant, the same with the pignut. 

KI'RB Y LONSDALE , a large and well-built town of West- 
moreland, with a woollen manufactory. It is seated on the 
river Lon, 10 miles S. E. of Kendal, and 252 (by Halifax) 
N. W. of Loudon. Market on Tuesday. Populaiton 3949. 
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KTRBY MOORSIDE ', a town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday. It is seated on the edge 
of the moors, near the river Dow. It is 25 miles N. of York, 
and 223 N. by W. of London. Population 2324. 

KTRBY STEVEN, or Kirk by Stephen, a town of Westmore- 
land, noted for a manufactory of yarn stockings. It has a good 
frec-sohool, with two exhibitions, and is seated on the W. side 
of the river Eden, near the hills which separate this county 
from Yorkshire, 9 miles S. of Appleby, ana 285 N. N. W. of 
Loudon. Market on Friday. Population 2798. 

KIRK, s. [cyree. Sax.] a church : obsolete in England, but 
still retained in Scotland. 

AT RKCUD BRIGHT, once formed, with the county of 
Wigton, the ancient province of Galloway. Kirkcudbright- 
shire is bounded on the N. K. by Ayrshire, and Dnmfiieshire ; 
and on the S. by the Solway Frith and the Irish Sea ; and on 
the W. by Wigtonshire and Ayrshire. Its extent from N. to S. 
is nearly 30 miles, and from E. to W. 43. Here is plenty of 
Hue pasture, and numerous Hocks of sheep and small cattle. 
Inhabitants, in 1831, 18*909 males, 21,521 females. The 
county town is of the same name. The harbour will admit ships 
of anv burden to come up to the town, and yet it is a place of 
no great trade. It is seated at the mouth of the Dee, 25 miles 
S. W. of Dumfries. 

KIRK HA M, a handsome town of Lancashire, with a well- 
endowed frce-school, for three masters. It is seated near the 
Nibble, 19 miles 8. of Lauc.i-tcr, and 225 N. N. W. of 
Loudon. It has a considerable* manufactory of stiil-cloth. 
Market on Thursday Population 2459, and with its de- 
pendencies 1 1,530. 

KIRK-O' SWA Lb, a town of Cumberland, with a market 
on Thursday. It is 295 miles from Londo i. Popul. 1033. 

KIRKWALL, a sea port, of Scotland, capital of Pomona, 
the principal island of the Orkneys, is built upon an inlet of the 
sea, on the E. side of the island. Here is the stately cathedral 
of St. Magnus. It. is 45 miles from Dungisbay Head, the 
most N. E. promontory of Scotland. Lat. 58. 58. N. Ion. 2. 
57. W. 

Kl'RTLE, s. [cyrtcl, Sax.] an upper garment or gown. Not 
in use. 

KIRTONy a town in Lincolnshire, with a truly magnificent 
church. It is seated on an eminence, on the edge of Lincoln 
Heath, 20 miles N. of Lincoln, and 151 N. W. of London. It 
gives name to its hundred, in which arc 4 villages of the same 
name. Market on Saturday. Population 2147. 

To KISS, v. a . [ensan, Brit..] to touch with the lips. Fi- 
guratively, to treat with fondness ; to touch gently or in a lov- 
ing manner. 

KISS, s. a salute given by joining the lips. 

KI'SSER, s. one that kisses. 

KI'SSJNGCRUST, 5. the thin tender crust of bread, formed 
where one loaf touches another in tin* oven. 

AT »ST/, one of the seven Caucasian nations, that inhabit 
the countries between the Pluck Sea and the Caspian. 
They consist of 15 different districts or tribes, which arc 
often at variance with each other, and with their neighbours. 
Their dialects appear to have’ no analogy with any knbwn 
language, and their history and origin are utterly unknown. 
Those belonging to the districts of Wapi, Angusht, and 
Shalkah, submitted to Russia in 1770. The Thetshan tribe 
is so numerous and warlike, and has given the Russians so 
much trouble, that its name is usually given by tfiem to the 
whole Kisti nation. The Ingushi five in villages dear each 
other*,' containing about 20 or 80 houses ; they Are diligent 
htisbtitidmen, and rich in cattle. Many of their villages 
hftvte’ftfAtofid tower, Which serves* in lime of 'war as “h vefrait 
to their women* and children, ' uhd J «i' magazine for l {hei r 


effects. These people are all armed, and have the custom of 
wearing shields. Their religion is very simple, but has some 
traces of Christianity. They believe in one God, whom they 
call Daile, and, oh the first day of the week, rest from labour. 
They cat pork, and have a fast in spring, and another in sum- 
mer. They observe no ceremonies either at births or deaths ; 
but allow of polygamy, and, at certain times, a sheep is sacri- 
ficed by a person who seems to be considered as a kind of 

f >riest, as he is obliged to live in a state of celibacy. A singu- 
ar sort of hospitality is attributed to these people by Majur 
Kennel. When a guest, or stranger, comes to lodge with them, 
one of the host’s daughters is obliged to receive him, to un- 
saddle and feed his horse, take care of his baggage, prepare his 
dinner, bass the night with him, and continue at his disposal 
during his stay. 

KIT, $. [kitte, Belg.] a large bottle; a small fiddle; a 
smult wooden vessel in which Newcastle salmon is sent to 
London. 

KITCHEN, s. [begin, Brit.] the room in a house where the 
provisions are dressed. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, s. a garden wherein salads, roots, 
herbs, cabbages, and other esculent plants, are produced. 

KI'TCHKNMAID, s. a cook or maid who does the business 
of the kitchen. 

KITCIIENSTUFF, s. the fat scummed off the pot, or col- 
lected from the dripping-pan. 

KITCHENWENCII, .v. a scullion, or maid employed to 
clean the vessels or instruments used in Cookery. 

KTTCIIENWORK, s. cookery, or work done in a kitchen. 
KITE, s. [ cyta , Sax.] a bird of prey that infests farms, and 
steals chickens. Figuratively, a person of remarkable and 
notorious rapacity. A plaything made of paper, and raised 
into the air by means of a long string, and running against the 
wind. 

KITESFOOT, $. a kind of plant. 

KITTEN, s. [kattcken, Belg.] a young cat. 

To KITTEN, v. w. to bring forth young cats. 

KITH WAKE, $. a spirits of gull; they inhabit the cliffs 
of Flaniborough-head, the Bass-isle, and the rooks on the east 
coast of Scotland. 

To KLICK, r. n. [from clttck] to make a sharp noise like the 
links of an iron chain beating against each other. 

To KNAB, (the k before the w in this and all the following 
words is mute) v. a. [k Happen, Belg.J to take a short bitt* ; 
to bite something brittle that makes a noise between the 
teeth. 

KNACK, s. [enre, Brit.] a toy or bauble, which discovers 
skill or contrivance ; a readiness ; a peculiar slight or habitual 
dexterity in doing any thing ; a nice trick. 

To KNACK, v. n . to make a sharp shrill noise like that of a 
stick when breaking. 

KNA CKER, s. a maker of small work. A rope maker. 
KNAG, s. a knob or hard knot in wood. 

KNA'GGY, a. knotty, or full of knobs. 

KNAP, s . [amp, Brit.] an eminence ; a swelling protube- 
rance. 

To KNAP, v. n. [ knnppcn , Belg.l to bite or break short ; to 
strike So as to make a sharp noise like that of breaking. To 
make a sharp noise by a sudden crash or breaking. 

KNA'PBOTTLE, a kind of poppy. 
t Td/KNAPPLE, v. n. to break off with a short, shaip 
troisei ’ * " ; 

KNA'F$ACK, s. [from knappen, Belg. to eat] the bag 
whtfch 1 ^' soldier carries at his back ; a bag of provisons. 

‘KNATWEED, s. a genus of plants, of which diere are se- 
vbfat spfccies ; the bluebottle, mutfellou, star-thistle, ai.d St. 
BarnAny’^ thistli^ , belong to this genus. 
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KNERE, s. [knor, Tent.] a hard knot. 
KNARESBOROUGH , a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, containing /V2?)(> inhabitants. It is pleasantly seated 
cm the river Nid, over which it has a stone bridge, on a rugged, 
rough rock, 18 miles W. by N. of York, and 201 N. by \V. of 
London. It is famous for four medicinal springs, near each 
other, and yet of different cjualities : the sweet spa, or vitriolic 
well; the stinking, or siilphurious and very fetid spa; St. 
Mangos well, a cold bath ; and the dropping well, supposed to 
lx* the most petrifying spring in England. The adjacent fields 
are also noted for liquorice. It has a manufacture of linen 
and elects two representatives. Market on Wednesday. 

KNAVE, x. \ennfn, Snx.J a boy or servant; and in the 
hitter sense, in an old translation of the Testament, in Lauder- 
dale’s library, we read, “ Paul the knave of Christ;" where, 
however, this word was inserted purposely. At present it is 
lisrd in a bad sense, to signify a sly, artful, or dishonest fellow. 
In Cuming, it is applied to a card having a soldier painted on 
if. 

KVAWERY, s. dishonesty; tricks ; low cunning ; any thing 
put to an ill use. 

KVWIXH, a. dishonest; tricking; waggish; mischievous. 

KXA'VISllLY, ad. in a sly, cunning, and dishonest 
manner. 

KNA'WKL, s. an herb with greenish blossoms, found on 
sandy ground, and in corn-fields. 

To KNEAD, a. [crnrdftn, Sax. kneden , Belg.] to 
beat or mingle any substance. Seldom applied to any 
thing but the manner of making dough fit for baking, by 
often rolling it in different forms, and pressing it with the. 
knuckles. 

KNE'ADINCiTROUCiJI, $. a trough in which the paste, of 
bread is worked together. 

KNE'BWORTlt . a town of Herts, situated on a hill nr knap, 
(from whence it has its name,) between Hertford and flilchen. 
Market on Friday. 

KNEE, s. [enroir, Sax. knrr, Belg.] the joint of the leg 
whereby it is united to the thigh. 

To KNEE, r. a. to place tin- kiwe upon; to entreat kneeling. 

KNEED, a. having knees. In Botany, having joints. 
“ Kneed grass/* 

KNEE-DEEP, a. rising; to the knees; sunk to the knees. 

KNEETIOLM. a. a kind of herb. 

KNEE-PAN, .s*. a little round bom* about, two inches broad, 
convex on both sides, and covered with a smooth cartilage on 
its foresidc, which serves as a pulley to the tendon of the 
muscles that extend the Kg. 

To KNEEL, r. n. to bend the knee; to touch the ground 
with the knee, as a sign of subjection and supplication. 

KNKETR1BBTE, s. worship or obedience shewn by kneel- 
ing. “ Receive from us hnee.tr Unite." Milt. 

KNELL, s. [end, lhit.] the sound of a bell rung at a burial 
or funeral. 

KNEW, the preterit of Know. 

KNIFE, s. [plural knives, it. being a general rule, that nouns 
ending in/ or/e in the singular, make the plural by changing/ 
and fe into res ; vnif , Sax.] an instrument consisting of a 
steel blade with aii edge on fine side, and sometimes with a 
sharp point, used particularly in cutting meat and killing ani- 
mals 

KN1GI1T, (the gh in this word and its compounds and de- 
rivatives is mute, and pronounced as if spelt nitc) s . [cniht. 
Sax.] among the Romans, was a person of the second degree 
of nobility, following immediately that of the senators. At 
the ceremony ot conferring this honour, he had a horse given 
him, which was kept at the public charge, with which he 
was to serve in the wars. A night, in a modern sense, pro- 


perly signifies a person, who, for his virtue and' prowess; is 
bv the king raised above the rank of gentleman, into a higher 
class of dignity and honour. Knighthood was formerly the 
first degree of honour in the army, and conferred with much 
ceremony on those who had "distinguished themselves by 
some notable exploit in arms. The ceremonies at theii 
creation have been various ; the principal was a box on th ( 
ear, and a stroke with a sword on the shoulder; they pul 
on him a shoulder-belt, a gilt sword, spurs, and other mi- 
litary accoutrements ; being thus armed as a knight, he was 
led to the church. Camden describes the manner of mak- 
ing a knight bachelor among us, which is the lowest and 
most ancient order of knighthood, to be thus : the person 
kneeling was gently struck cn the shoulder by the prince, and 
accosted in these words : “ Rise, and be a knight, in the 

name of God.” Knight is also understood of a person ad- 
mitted into any order, either purely military, or military and 
religious ; as, Knight of the Garter, of Malta, of the Holy 
Ghost, &e. 

KNIGHT- E'RRANTRY, s. the practice of wandering about 
in quest of needless encounters. 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, s. an hireling evidence, or one 
that will swear any thing if paid for it. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, «. in the British Polity, are 
two knights or gentlemen, who are elected by the freeholders of 
every county to represent them in parliament. The qualifica- 
tion of a knight of the shire is, to be possessed of 6001, per aim. 
in a freehold estate. 

To KNIGHT, v. a. to create a person a knight. 

KNI GHTHOOD, .s*. the rank or dignity of a knight. 

KNIGHTLY, ad. befitting a knight; beseeming a 
knight. 

KNIGHTON, a town of Radnorshire in South Wales, with 
a market on Tuesday. It is a handsome place, and is 
l.'5;3 miles N. W. of London. On a hill near it is still 
shewn the camp of Carnctacus, who was here defeated by tlm 
Romans. 

To KNIT, v. a. [preterit knit, or knitted ; cuktein. Sax.] to 
form any texture or manufactures on wires or needles without a 
loom. Figuratively, to interweave. To tie, applied to knots. 
To join or unite two persons together, applied to matrimony. 
To join together in friendship. To contract in wrinkles, applied 
to tiie forehead or eye-brows. To join close, or unite. “ Our 
sever’d navy — have knit airain." 

KNIT, s. the texture, degree, or fineness of any thing formed 
by knitting. 

KNITTER, s/ one who makes any manufacture by 
knitting. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE, s. a wire with which stockings, &c. 
are made without a loom. 

KNf'TTLE, s. a string with which the mouth of a purse is 
gathered and closed. 

KNOB, s. [knoop, Belg.[ a protuberance; a part rising 
bluntly above the surface of a thing. 

KNOBBED, «. set with knohs or protuberances. 

KNO'BBINESS, s. the quality of having knobs or protube- 
rances. 

KNO'BBY, a. full of knobs. Figuratively, hard or stub- 
born ; alluding to wood, which is not easily bent when full of 
knots. 

To KNOCK, v. n. [enneian, Sax.] to clash ; to be driven 
forcibly together ; to beat, at a door for admittance. To knock 
under, to submit, or pay submission. To knock down , to fell, 
or make a person fall, by a violent blow. To knock on the head, 
to kill or destroy by a blow. 

KNOCK, s . a sudden stroke or blow ; a loud stroke made 
at the door for entrance. 
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KNO'CKER, s. one who makes a noise at a door to gain 
entrance: the hammer hanging at a door for persons to strike 
will) to gain admission. 

To KNOLL, v. a. [from knell] to ring a bell for a burial. 
KNOLLES, s. the wild turnip. 

KNOP, s. [a corruption of knap] any tufty top, Ains. 
Also a kind of crowfoot, 

KNOT, s. [ cnotta , Sax.] a string or cord formed in a 
bard knob by frequent intersections not easily to be disen- 
tangled. Figuratively, any figure formed of lines frequently 
intersecting each other; any bond of union or association; 
a difficulty or intricacy not easily resolved; an intrigue, or 
difficult perplexity ; a cluster, or collection. In dress, a 
ribbon worn by way of ornament on the head of a woman. A 
hard part of wood, caused by the growing of a bough in that 
part. 

To KNOT, v. a. to tic threads or cords in such a mnnner 
as to make a hard knob not easily untangled ; to entangle or 
perplex ; to unite. 

KNOTBERRIES, or KN OU T 1 5 ERRIES, s. the cloudberry 
bramble. 

KNOTGRASS, *. a plant with white flowers, in naked 
whorls, and trailing stems, found in wet pastures in Cornwall; 
i»Uo a kind of snakeweed. The German knotgrass is a species 
< l’ the scleranthus of Linneus. 

KNO'TSFORD , a town in Cheshire, with a silk mill, and a 
n mufucture of shag velvets. It is seated on a rivulet called 
I'icken, which divides it into two parts, 7 miles N. E. of 
North wicli, and 173 (by Holmes Chapel) N. N. W. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 3600. 

KNOTTED, a. full of knots. 

KNOTTJNKSS, s. the quality of abounding in knots; an 
intricacy or difficulty not easily solved. 

KNOTTY, a. full of knots, applied either to threads or 
trees; hard, intricate; perplexed, difficult. 

To KNOW, (the w in this word and its derivatives is mute, 
and o pron. long.) v. n. (preter. I knew or have known; part, 
pass, known ; vnmvan , Sax.] to perceive with certainty; to be 
acquainted with ; to be free from ignorance. 

KNO'WABLE, a. possible to be discovered or under- 
stood. 

K NO' WEB, s. one that has knowledge or skill. 

KNO'WING, a. skilful; well instructed ; of extensive know- 
ledge or experience ; free from ignorance ; conscious ; in- 
telligent. 

KNO'WING, s. knowledge, experience, or understanding. 

KNO'WINGLY, ad. deliberately; wilfully; without being 
ignorant. 

KNOWLEDGE, or KNO'WLEGE, s. [from know ] 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, without any mixture of doubt or uncertainty ; learn- 
ing, or improvement of our faculties by reading; experience, or 
the acquiring new ideas or truths by seeing a variety of objects, 
and making observations upon them in our own minds ; ac- 
quaintance with any person or fact. 

To KNU'BBLK, v a. [knipler, Dan.] to beat. 

KNU'CKLE, s. [cHitrie, Sax.] the joints of the fingers which 
stick out when the hand is shut. The knee joint of a calf, 
a plied to cookery. The articulation or joints of a plant, in 
Bo tany . 

To KNU'CKLE, v . a . to put the knuckles close to the 
ground. Neuterly, to submit, used with under; l suppose 
from an odd custom of striking the undcr-sidc of the table with 
the knuckles, the confession of an argumental defeat. 

KNU'CKLED, a . jointed, applied to plants. 

KNUR, or KNURLE, s. [ knor 9 Tout.] a knot; a hard 
substance. 


KNUTSFORD. See Kvotsfoed. 

K0'LA % a town of the Russian government of Archangel, 
and the capital of Russian Lapland. It has a good harbour of 
the river Kola, near the bay of the same name in the Frozen 
Ocean, where is a considerable fishery for whales, sea dogs, 
and other fish, which the inhabitants cure for sale. Lat. 68 
52. N. Ion. 33. 1. E. 

KO’XfNGSBERG , the capital of the kingdom of 
Prussia, with an university and a magnificent palace, iu 
which is a hall 274 feet long, and 59 broad, without pillars 
to support it, and a handsome library. The town-house, 
the exchange, and the cathedral, are fine structures. The 
tower of the castle is very high, and has 284 stops to the 
top, whence there is an extensive prospect.. There are IS 
churches in all, of which 14 arc Lutherans, 3 Calvinists, 
and 1 is Romish. The number of houses is about 3800*. 
The town is about 7 English miles iu circumference, and, 
including the garrison of 7000 men, contains (50,000 inha- 
bitants. It stands on the Pregel, a navigable river which 
here falls into the eastern extremity of the Trische Ilaf, an 
inlet of the Baltic. % No ships drawing more than 7 fee t. 
water, can pass the bar, and come up to the town ; so 
that the large vessels anchor at Pillau, a small town on the 
Baltic, which is the port of Koningsherg ; and the merchan- 
dise is sent up in smaller vessels. On dune Kith, 1807, this 
place fell into the hands of the French, together with vast 
quantities of military stores (chiefly provided by England) 
which the allied armies of Prussia and Russia were obliged 
to abandon, in consequence of the defeat they had sustained 
on the 14th in the battle of Fricdlaiid. It was, however 
restored to Prussia by the peace of Tilsit, which was signed 
on the 6th of July following. The trade, of Koningsherg is 
very considerable. It is 170 miles N. of Warsaw. Lat. 54 
42. N. Ion. 20. 48. E. 

KG RI A CS 9 a nation on the borders of Kamtsclntka, 
tributary to the Russians. There are two sorts of Korincs: 
those who arc properly calk'd by that name have a fixed 
residence ; the others are wanderers, and are known by the 
appellation of Rein-deer Koriaes. Their flocks are vciy 
numerous, and they maintain them by conducting them to 
those cantons that abound with moss. When these pastures 
are exhausted, they seek for others. In this manner they 
wander about, incessantly, encamping under tents of skin, 
and supporting themselves with the produce, of their dcu\ 
which arc as serviceable for draught to the Koriaes, as the 
dogs are to the Kamtschadales. Their country is termi- 
nated to the S. by the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and the 
Gulf of Penginsk ; to the E. by the Ocean ; to the N. by 
the country of the Tehoukehis ; and to the W. by the 
Tongouses, the Lamouts, and the Yukouts. The regular 
occupation of the Koriaes, is hunting and fishing ; but every 
season will not permit them to follow it. During these in- 
tervals, shut up in their profound habitations, they sleep, 
smoke, and get drunk. Like the Kamtschadales, they live 
upon dried fish, and the flesh and fat of the whales and sea- 
wolf. Rein-deer is their favourite dish. Vegetables also 
form a part of their food : they gather in autumn various 
sorts of berries, of a part of which they make themselves a 
refreshing beverage, and the rest is bruised to powder, and 
kneaded with the oil of the whale or sea-wolf. Their pas- 
sion for strong liquors, increased by the de' rness of brandy, 
and the difficulty of procuring it, has led them to invent, a 
drink equally potent, which they extract from a red mush- 
room, known in Russia as a strong poison, by the name of 
moukhamorr. The wandering Koriaes have the same 
characteristic outlines as the Kamtschadales. Among the 
women, particularly, there are very few who have not sunk 
7 D 
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eyes, flat noses, and prominent cheeks. The men are 
aimost entirely beardless, and have short hair. The Koriacs 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the creator of all things, 
and imagine that the sun is nis throne, or palace. They 
address no prayer to him ; goodness, they say, is his essence ; 
all the good that exists in the world proceeds from him, 
and it is impossible that he should do any injury. The 
principle of evil they consider as a malignant spirit, and, to 
appease his wrath, offer up, as expiatory sacrifices, various 
animals newly born; as rein-deer, and dogs, also the first- 
fruits of their hunting and fishing, and whatever they possess 
that is most valuable. 

KUBE'SHA, a large town of Asia, in the country of the 
Lesguis, one of the seven Caucasian nations, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. Colonel Gaeber, who wrote 
an account of these countries in 1728, gives the* following 
description of this very curious place : “ Kubesha is a large 
strong town, situated on a lull, between high mountains. 
Its inhabitants are excellent artists, and make very good 
fire-arms, sabres, coats of mail, and several articles in gold 
and silver, for exportation. They have likewise, for their 
own defence, small copper cannon, of three pounds calibre, 
cast by themselves. They coin Turkish and Persian silver 
/uoney, and even rubles, which readily pass current, be- 
muse they are of the full weight and value. In their val- 
leys they have pasture and arable land, as well as gardens; 
but they purchase the greater part of their corn, trusting 
chiefly for their support to the sale of their manufactures, 
which are much admired in Turkey, Persia, and the Crimea. 
They are generally in easy circumstances, and are a quiet, 
inoffensive people, but high-spirited and independent. Their 
town is considered as a neutral spot, where the neighbouring 
princes can deposit their treasures with safety. They elect 
yearly twelve magistrates, to whom they pay tho most un- 
limited obedience ; and, as all the inhabitants are on a foot- 
ing of the most perfect equality, each individual is sure to have, 
in his turn, a share in the government. In the year 1725, their 
magistrates, as well as the usniel, or khan, of the Caitaks, ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of Russia, but without paying any 
tribute. 

To K YD, v . n . to know* 

L. 

r ls a semi-vowel, or liquid consonant, the eleventh 
__j letter of the English alphabet. In the Saxon it was 
aspirated, as in hlqf, Sax. a loaf; as it is at present by the 
Spaniards, and by the Cam bro- Britons, in llan, a temple. 
The figure of the capital L we borrow from the Saxons, 
which is the same as that of the Romans, who likewise 


and not unpleasant smell, an aromatic, but not agreeable 
taste. It exudes from a low spreading shrub of the ci&tus kind 
in Crete. 

To LA'BEFY, v. a. to weaken ; to impair. 

LABEL, s. [labellum, Lat.] a small or narrow slip, scrip, 
or scroll of writing. In Law, a narrow slip of paper or parch- 
ment affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the seal 
which is fastened to it ; likewise any paper added by way oi 
explanation or addition to a will, called either label or codicil . 
In Heraldry, an addition to the arms of a younger brother, to 
distinguish him from the eldest. 

LA'BENT, a. [labcns, Lat.] falling, gliding, slipping, pass-t 
ing away. 

LABIAL, a. [labialis, Lat.] expressed by the lips, applied 
to letters. 

LA'BIATED, a. [from labium , Lat.] formed with or having 
lips. 

LABIODENTAL, 1 a. [labium* and dent alts, Lat.] in Gram- 
mar, formed or pronounced by the co-opbration of the lips and 
teeth, as the f and v . 

LABORATORY, s . [. laborntoirc , Fr.] the place where a 
chemist performs his operations. In a hospital, a place where 
chemical medicines are made. In a camp, the tent where the 
engineers or fire-workers prepare their works. 

LABORIOUS, a. [labor loans, Lat.] diligent, assiduous, or 
indefatigable ; tiresome ; fatiguing. 

LABORIOUSLY, ad. with labour, toil, or fatigue. 
LABORIOUSNESS, 5. the quality of requiring great la- 
bour, or causing fatigue ; diligence ; assiduity. 

LABOUR, (the u is usually dropped in pronunciation in 
this word and its derivatives, as labor, &e.) s. [labor, Lat.] 
the act of performing something which requires an exertion of 
strength, or tiresome perseverance ; pains ; toil ; work ; ex- 
ercise ; travail, or the state of pain and anguish a woman is 
in previous to her being delivered of a child. 

To LABOUR, v. n. [laboro, Lat.] to toil; to exert strength 
in the performance of any thing ; to do work ; or take pains. 
Figuratively, to move with difficulty. To be oppressed. To 
be in a state of pain and agony previous to childbirth. To pro- 
secute with great pains. 

LABOURER, s. [labour cur, Fr.] one who is employed in 
coarse and toilsome work; the person who carries mortar, 
bricks, &c. to builders ; one who exerts much srrength. 

L A' B O U R S O M E, a. done with great exertion of 
strength. 

LA BRADOR, an extensive country to the E. of Hud- 
son’s Bay, in N. America. The climate even about Hay’s 
River, in only lat. 57. N. is excessively cold during winter. 
The snows begin to fall in October, and continue falling, by 
intervals, the whole winter; and, when the frost is most 


M-rin In have taken theirs from the a of the Greeks, with 
one of its sides placed upon the line, thus, > . It is pro- 
nounced by putting the tongue to the palate, and breath- 
ing from the throat. At the end of ft monosyllable it is 
always doubled, as in fall, kill , &c. but at the end of a 
word of two or more syllables it is written single, as in 
doubt ful • as it likewise is when it occurs in the middle of 
eompound words; for though we write skill and full, when 
they are alone, with a II, yet when they are compounded, 
we leave out. tin l in each, as in skilful . When it comes 
belnre c, at the end of a word, it is pronounced as if the e 
came before it, as in biblc, feeble, title . As a numeral, it 
stands for 50, and when a line is drawn over it, thus, L, for 
50 , 000 . L. also stands for Libra , a Pound.: also for Liber , 
a Book. 

LA, ,i*terj(ic. look! behold! see! 

LABDANUM, s. a resin of the softest kind, of a strong 


vigorous, in form of the finest sand. The ice on the rivers 
is then eight feet thick ; port wine frce7.cs in a solid mass ; 
brandy coagulates; and the very breath falls on the blankets 
of a bed in the form of hoar frost. The sun rises in the 
shortest day at five minutes past nine, and sets , five minutes 
before three ; in the longest, it rises at three, and sets about 
nine. The ice begins to disappear in May, and hot wea- 
ther commences about the middle of June, which at times 
is so violent as to scorch the faces of the hunters. The ani- 
mals in these countries are the moose-deer, stags, rein- 
deers, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, 
lynxes, martens, squirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares. 
The feathered kinds are geese, bustards, . ducks, partridges, 
and all kinds of wild fowl. Their fish arc whales^ , indorse?, 
seals, cod-fish, and a white fish preferable to herrings; ^and 
in their rivers and fresh waters, pikp, peych, .* c^rp, jand 
trout. All the quadrupeds in these countries, are ^lo^hed 
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with a close, soft, warm fur; and even the dogs and cats 
from Britain, that have been carried into Hudson’s Bay, on 
the approach of winter have changed their appearance, and 
acquired a much longer, softer, thicker coat of hair than 
they originally had. In summer there is, as in other places, 
a variety in the colour of the several animals; when that 
season is over, which holds only for three months, they 
all assume the livery of winter, and every sort of beasts, 
and most of their fowls, are of the colour of the snow ; 
every thing animate and inanimate is white. The climate 
is remarkably healthy, and few parts of the world produce 
better ftirs. There are several Moravian settlements on the 
£. coast, the principal of which is Nain. 

LABYRINTH, s. [ labyrinths , Lat.] a winding, mazy, and 
intricate walk in a garden. 

LAC, s. [lacca, Lat.] a hard, red, brittle, transparent 
substance ; partaking of a middle nature between that of a 
gum and a resin, supposed to be the comb of an insect re- 
sembling an ant ; it is brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu, and used in dying scarlet, in painting, in making 
sealing-wax, &c. 

LACE, s . [ lacet, Fr.] a string or cord ; a snare or gin ; 
a plaited string with which women fasten their stays or bo- 
dices ; a web of thread, or gold and silver, curiously woven, 
and used as ornaments in dress. 

To LACE, v . a. to fasten with a plaited string running 
through eyelet-holes; to adorn with gold, silver, or thread 
webs, curiously wrought. Figuratively, to embellish with 
ornaments of different colours. 

LACF. MAN, s. one who deals in lace. 

LA'CERABLE, a . liable to be torn. 

To LA # CERATE, v. a . [lacero, Lat.] to tear, rend, or sepa- 
rate by violence. 

LACERATION, s. the act of tearing or rending ; a breach 
made by tearing. 

LA'CERATIVE, a . tearing ; having the power of tearing. 

LACHE'SIS, s. one of the three Destinies ; the others being 
Clotho and Atropos. 

LA'CHRYMAL, a . [lachrymal, Fr.] producing or containing 
tears. 

LA'CHRYMARY, a. [from lachryma , Lat.] containing 

LACHRYMATION, s. [from lachryma , Lat.] the act of 
weeping or shedding tears. 

LACHRYMATORIES, s. [lachrymatoircs, Fr.] vessels in 
which the ancients saved the tears of surviving friends and re- 
lations, to the honour of the dead. 

LACriflATED, a. [from lacinia , Lat.] adorned with fringes 
or borders. 

To LACK, v. a. [ laccken , to lessen, Belg.] to want ; to be 
without ; to be deficient or wanting. 

LACK, $. want ; defect ; failure ; need. Both the verb and 
noun are almost obsolete. In India, a quantity of money : A 
lack of rupees. 

LA'CKBRAIN, s. one that wants wit. 

LA'CKEll, s. a kind of varnish, which, when spread on a 
white surface, appears of a golden colour. 

To LA'CKER, v. a. to smear over with lacker. 

LACKEY, s. [laquais, Fr.] a footboy. 

To LA'CKE Y, v. a . to attend as a servant ; to wait upon as 
\ footboy. To wait upon in a servile manner. 

LACO'NIC, a. [laconicus, Lat. from Lacones , the Spartans, 
who used few words] short; concise; brief; expressed in a 
few words. 

LACO'NICALLY, ad. in a brief dr concise manner. 

LACONISM, or LACO'N CISM, s. [I laconismus , Lat.] con- 
cise style, expressing much in few words. 


LACTARY, a. [from Zac, Lat.] milky; full of juice ram- 
bling milk. 

LACTARY, 0 . [i lactarinm , Lat.] a dairy-house. 

LACTATION, «. [from lacto, Lat.] in Medicine, the act. or 
time of giving suck. 

LACTEAL, a. [lactealis, Lat.] in Anatomy, conveying the 
chyle, ajuice resembling milk. , 

LA'CTEAL, 8. in Anatomy, the vessel that conveys the milky 
juice called chyle. 

LACTEOUS, a. [lactetu, Lat.] milky; lacteal; conveying 
the milky juice called chyle. 

LACTE'SCENCE, s. [from lactcsco , Lat.] tendency to turn 
into a liquor like milk. 

LACTESCENT, a. [ lactescens , Lat.] producing milk, or u 
white juice. 

LACTF FERGUS, a. [from Zac and fero , Lat.] in Anatomy, 
conveying or bringing milk. 

LAD, s . fi leode , Sax.] a boy, or stripling, in familiar language 
and pastoral poetry. 

LADDER, s. [hladrc, Sax.] a frame made with two up- 
right pieces, crossed with others at proper distances, which 
serve as steps; any thing by which one climbs; a gradual 
rise. 

LADE, s . [from the Sax. lade , a purging or discharging] in 
Composition, implies the mouth of a river, by which its waters 
are discharged either into a great river or the sea. 

To LADE, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, laded or laden 
h laden , Sax. it is commonly written load] to pet a burden 
upon a beast; to burden. To freight, applied to a ship, 'lo 
heave out, or throw out. 

LA'DIESFINGER, s. in Botany, the kidnev-vetch. 

LA'DIESMANTLE, s. in Botany, a plant, of which three 
natives in England. 

LADING, 8. the burden, cargo, or freight of ships. 

LADLE, s . [ hlcedlc , Sax.] a large spoon; a vessel with a 
long handle, used to take liquor out of a pot. Arc. The 
receptacles of a mill-wheel, into which the water fidlm,- 
turns it. 

LA'DRONE, or Marian Islands , islands of the N. Pacific 
Ocean, about ] 800 miles E. of Canton in China, and occupying 
a space of 150 leagues in extent. They are said to be 16 in 
number, exclusive of the small islets and rocks, and contain, 
besides other fruits natural to the soil and climate, that extra- 
ordinary and useful plant, the bread-fruit tree,* which was first 
discovered here. The names of the principal islands arc 
Guam, Saypan, Tinian, and Rota. 

LADY, s . [hlcefduj. Sax.] a woman of rank, the title 
belonging properly to the wives of knights, and all degrees 
above them, and to the daughters of earls ; at present used 
as a ceremonious or respectful expression to women that dress 
tolerably. 

LADY-BIRD, LADY-COW, LADY-FLY, s. a small round 
insect with wings in a sheath, which is of a reddish colour 
spotted with black. 

LADY-DAY, s . the festival of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, kept on the 25th of March. 

LA'DY-LIKE, a. resembling a person of delicate breeding 
and constitution ; soft ; delicate. . 

LA'DYSEAL; s. a plant with heart-shaped undivided leave.-*, 
greenish blossoms, and red berries; the same with the blac k 
bryony. 

LA^DYSHIP, s. the title of a lady. 

LAG, a. [ lagg r, the end, Swed.] that is behind, at the latte r 
end, or falls short; sluggish; slow in motion; last or long- 
delayed. 

LAG, s. the lowest class; the rump; the fag-cod; he tWt 
comes last or stays behind. 
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To LAG, v, a. to loiter, or move slowly ; to stay behind or 
not come in. 

LA'GGER, s. a loiterer, or one who moves but slowly. 


LAHORE* a fertile province in Hindoostan Proper, 300 “ tered in complaints and cries, 
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To LAME'NT, t>. a. [/amewtor, Lat.] to express* sorrow foj 
any loss. Neuterly, to mourn. 

LAME XT, s. sorrow expressed so as to be heard ; grief ut- 


miles in length, and 100 in breadth; bounded on the N. by 
Cachemire, and on the S. by Moultan. Its capital has the 
same name;«it is situate on the S. hank of the Rauvee, 210 
miles S. of Cashmere, and 200 N. W. of Delhi. Lat. 31. N. 
Ion. 72. E. 

LA'ICAL, a. [hunts, Lat. Xaixbc, Gr.] belonging to the 
people, opposed to the clergy. 

LAID, part, preter. of Lav. 

LAIN, part, preter. of Lie. 

LAIR, s. [lai, a wild beast or forest, Fr.] the couch of a boar 
or wild beast ; the daily harbour for deer ; also a shelter for 
cattle to rest in. 

LAIRD, s. [Scot, hlnford , Sax.] the lord of a manor. 

LA ITY, s. [Mmc, Gr.] the people, distinguished from the 
clergy ; the state of a layman. 

LAKE, s. [lac, Fr. Incus, Lat.] a large collection of waters 


LAMENTABLE, a. [lamentabilis, Lat] to be lamented; 
causing sorrow ; mournful; sad; expressive of sorrow; mi* 
serable, pitiful, or despicable. 

LAMENTABLY, ad. in a manner which expresses or causes 
sorrow ; in a pitiful or despicable manner. 

LAMENTATION, s. [lamentatio, Lat.] expression of sor- 
row ; audible grief. In the plural, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, written by Jeremiah. 

LAME'NTER, s . one who expresses sorrow for tire loss of 
any person or thing in such a manner as may be heard. 

LAMENTINE, s. a fish called a sea-cow or manatee, which 
is nearly twenty feet long, the head resembling that of a cow ; 
and two short feet, with which it creeps on the shallows 
and rocks to get food ; but it has no fins ; the flesh is common- 
ly eaten. 

LAMER MOOR, or hammer Moor Hills , a ridge of moorish 


inclosed in some inland places. Figuratively, a small plash of hills, in the S. of Scotland, which begin at Coldinghamc in the 
w ucr. In painting, a middle colour between ultramarine and Merse, and Dunglas in E. Lothian, and extend W. with a broad 
ve rmilion. It is made of cochineal. surface from 30 to 40 miles, till they terminate at Soutra Mill, 

LA KFAVEEI), s. a plant; the same with the nrsesmart. which is the highest of them. They are intersected by various 
LAMB, (the b is mute) s . [Sax. and Goth.] the young of openings in elide rent directions, and by rivulets running down 

sheep. In Scripture, typically applied to our Lord and Saviour, on each side. 

who is called the Lamb of God . LAMINA, s. [Lat.] a thin plate, applied to substances whit h 

LAMBATIVh, a. [from lambo, Lat.] to be taken by lick- consist of scales, or one coat laid over another. 
ni 7 ... LAMINATED, a. plated, applied to bodies consisting of 

LAMBAilvE, Ss a medicine taken by licking with the parts resembling thin plates lying one over another. 
t0 ' a tiVd r\ 4 r rf , _ To LAMM, v. a. to beat soundly with a cudgel. 

liAMBD J IDAL, [from A«///3c« and €if.‘o(*, # Gr.] having the LAMMAS, s. [so called, according to Skinner, because 
the Greek letter A lambda. Iambs then grow out of season; according to -Sonnier, from 

LA A1J5c.Nl, a.Uumbcns, Lat.] gliding about; playing about, loafmas , because our forefathers made an offering of bread 
OJ made of new wheat on this day. .Johnson supposes it mav 

7//, a village of Surry, on the Thame*, opposite be corrupted from latter math ; and Dr. Bernard, that it is 
cstnimshT. By the vast increase of buildings it i* now likewise a corruption of latmos, a summer festival] the first day 
^med to the metropolis, m a direction to each of the tim e of August. 

bridges, Lambeth Palace, in which the archbishops of (‘an- LAMB, s. [htmpr, Fr.] a light made of oil and a wick. Fi- 
terhury have resided ever since the year 1109, contains state- guratively, any kind of light, whether real or metaphorical. 

\ and magnificent apartments; it. contains portraits of all LAMPASS, x. [hunpus, Pr.] a lump of flesh about the size 
t-e arcoishoiK, and other eminent personages; and its of a nutmeg, which arises in the roof of a horse’s mouth between 
icblc library abounds with valuable MSS. Lambeth is now his teeth 

1 r ,M r ntiltiVCS * Pt,| ‘ ulation 87 ’ 856 BAM PBLACK, x. a black powder, made by holding a lamp 

rAMmyj? VV \ in ™ • 11 L ,1 • , , or torch un(lor tho bo «om of a bason, and striking the fur into 

.. LAMBJHxE, a town in Berkshire, whose mm-ket is on some receptacle beneath with a feather. 

I* ' id ay ; seated on a river of the same name, I A miles S. \V. 

o! Abingdon. It is 65 miles from London. Population 2380. 

L.VMBSLETTUCE, x. a species of valerian. 

LAMBSWOOL, s. a mixture of ale, sugar, and roasted 

apples. 

LAME, a. [Ian Sax. him. Belg.] crippled or disabled in 
the limbs; walking in a hobbling manner. Figuratively, not 
smooth, or not hating its due quantity of feet, applied to Verse. 

Imperfect; unsatisfactory. “ A lame excuse.” 

To LAME, r. a. to deprive of the use of a limb, either bv a 
blow or by accident. 

LAMELL/L, s. [I,at.] little thin plates, whereof the scales 

" r shc ." s of hsll, ' s composed ; also thin plates of brass used 
in making toys and nicknaeks. 

LA MhLLATLI), a. [from lamella, I,at.] covered with thin 
plates or films. J 

™! u]ii I Y ' " rl llk r n , cri >’P le '■ not being able to walk with- 
° 1 AMwi , iMrc!T ,|, * ,r *>' ; ,n n defective manner. 

rr “i 1 U! slal ? ot a l ,Prson "’b° cannot make a 

** or < M m,,s - Fi = ura,ive, y. im r er, «- 


Figuratively, imperfec- 


LA'MPING, a. [Xrt^nrtniu/i', Gr.] shining; sparkling. Ob- 
solete. “ Those lumpiny eyes wall deign sometimes to look.” 
Spenser. * 

LAM BOO N, x. [Bailey derives it from lampons, a drunken 
song. It imports, Let us drink, from the old French lumper : 
and it was repeated at the end of each couplet at carousals] a 
personal satire, or severe censure, written purely to make a 
person uneasy. 

To LAMPOON, i\ a. to abuse with personal satire. 

BAMBOO NER, s. one who abuses with personal sa- 
tire. 

LAMPREY, x. [lampreye, Belg.] a well-known fish in Glou- 
cestershire, though caught in other places. It somewhat re- 
sembles an eel, but is of superior delicacy and flavour. March, 
April, and May, are the seasons for them. 

LA'MPIION, s a kind of sea-fish. 

LANCASHIRE, a county of England, bounded on the 
W. by the Irish Sea, on the* N. by Cumberland and West- 
moreland on the E. by Yorkshire, and on the S. by Che- 
shire. It is 74 miles from N. to S. (including a detached 
hundred on the north-west, called Furness, which is sena 
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rated from the rest by a creek, at the head of Morecambe Bay) 
and from 15 to 44 in its greatest breadth. It is divided into 
6 hundreds, which contain 26 market-towns, 62 parishes, 894 
villages, and, according to the census of 1831, 650,389 male, 
and 686,465 female inhabitants. The air, in general ? is very 
healthful, the inhabitants living to a great age. This county 
comprises a variety of soil and face of country ; but upon the 
whole, it is one of those which arc the least favoured as to 
natural advantages, a proof of which is the ancient thinness 
of its population, shewn by the very small number of parishes 
into which it is divided. The hundred of Furness is a wild 
rugged region, stored with quantities of iron ore and 

slate, and covered with a growth of underwood, which is 
cut in succession, and made into charcoal for the use of 
iron furnaces. The eastern part of the county between the 
Hibble and the Mersey, comprising the ancient forests of 
Wyresdale and Rowland, is mountainous, and generally 

barren; but the southern part of the tract between these 
two rivers is flat, quite from the sea to the commencement 
of the ridge called Blaekstone Edge, that separates this 
county from Yorkshire. Much of this is a fertile country, 
though occasionally deformed by the black turf-bogs, here 
called mosses, some of which are of large extent. In the 

norlh-east part of this division, arc some lofty hills, the 

most noted of which is Peudle-Ilili. The remaining part 
is varied with hill, dale, and moor, 'lbe natural products 
of this county are of little consequence, except the coal and 
turf with which its southern parts abound. Of the former 
is a species called cancel, far exceeding all other, not only 
i<i making a clear fire, but for being capable of being ma- 
nufactured into candlesticks, cups, standishes, snuft-boxos, &e. 
and of being polished, so as to represent a beautiful black 
marble. Lancashire is little adapted for a corn country, 
not only, in many parts, from the nature of its soil, but from 
the remarkable wetness of its climate : the land, however, 
is singularly fitted for the growth of the potatoe. All the 
rivers afford salmon ; and the Mersey is visited by annual 
shoals of smelts, here called sparlings, of remarkable size 
and flavour. As a commercial and manufacturing county, 
Lancashire is distinguished beyond most others in the king- 
dom. Its prinoipal manufactures are linen, silk, and cotton 
goods; fustians, counterpanes, shalloons, hays, seiges, 
tapes, small wares, hats, sail-cloth, sacking, pins, iron 
goods, cast plate-glass, &c. Of the commerce of this 
county, it may suffice to observe, that Liverpool is now 
the second port iu the united kingdom. The principal rivers 
are the Mersey, Irwell, Kibble, lame, Levon, Wyre, Hodder, 
Roche, Duddon, Winstcr, Ken, and Calder ; and it has two 
cfhsidcrable lakes, Winandcnnere, and Collision Water. Lan- 
caster is the county town. It elects 4 members. 

LANCASTER, the county tpwn of Lancashire, is an 
ancient, well-built, and improving town, containing, in 
1831, 12,613 inhabitants. On the summit of u hill 
stands the castle, which is not ancient, but large and 
strong, and now serves both as the shire-house and the 
county-gaol. On the top of this castle is a square tower, 
called John of Gaunt’s Chair, where there is a fine pros- 
pect of the mountains of Cumberland, and of the course of 
the Lune ; the view towards the sea extending to the Isle of 
Man. The town-hall is a handsome structure. Lancaster 
carries on some foreign trade, especially to the West Indies, 
America, and the Baltic. The exports are hardware, wool- 
len goQds, candles, and cabinet work, for the making of 
which last it is noted : and it has also a manufacture of sail- 
cloth, It is seated on the river Lune, which here forms a 
port fqr vessels of moderate sixe, and over which it has a 
new stone bridge of five elliptical arches, 66 miles S. of 


Carlisle, and 239 N. N. W. of London. Lat. 54. 4. N. Ion. 2. 
56. W. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday, and one on 
every other Wednesday for cattle. Returns two mcmbeis. 

LANDAFF , a small town of Glamorganshire, seated on an 
ascent of the river Tafe, near Cardiff; but the cathedral, a large 
stately buildihg, stands on low ground. It is a place of good 
trade, but has no market, and 30 miles N. W. of Bristol, and 
166 W. of London. 

LANCE, s. [lancet Fr. Ian era, Lat.] a spear home in the 
hand, and somewhat resembling the half-pike. 

To LANCE, v . a. to pierce or cut. In Surgery, to open a 
wound with a lancet, &c. 

LANCEPE'SADE, s. [lance spezzatc , Fr.] the officer under 
the corporal : not now in use among us. “ Arm’d like a dapper 
lancepesade Cleveland. 

LA'NCET, 5. [ lancet te , Fr.] a fine small surgeon’s knife or 
instrument, straight-pointed, two-edged, and used in opening 
veins, &c. 

To LANCII, (corruptly written launch) v. a. [ lancer , Fr.] to 
throw like a javelin. To dart or throw. 

To LA'NCINAT E, v. a. \juucino , Lat.] to tear ; to rend ; 
to lacerate. 

LANCINATION, s. [from luucino, Lat.] tearing; lacera- 
tion. 

LAND, s. [Sax. and Goth.] a country. Earth, opposed to 
water. The ground or surface of a place. Used in the plural 
for an estate consisting in land, figuratively, a nation or 
people. 

To LAND, v. a. to set on shore from a ship or other vessel. 
Neuterlv, to come to shore from a ship or other vessel. 

LANDAU', s. a kind of coach whose top may be occasion 
ally opened. 

LA'NDEl), a. set on shore from a ship; having a fortune 
consisting in lands. 

LA' NL) FALL, s. In Law, a sudden translation of propcity 
inlands by the death of a person. Among Mariners, the action 
of lalliiui* in v\ith the laud. 

LA'N D-FI.OOI), s. an inundation or on erlluwiii£ of land. 

LA N J.)- FORCES, s. forces or soldiers used on land. 

LA'N 1)G RAVE, s. [lundyraff, 'l ent.] a German title of do- 
minion. 

LA NDHOLDER, s. one whose fortune consists in land. 

LA'ND.IOBBER, s. one who deals in buying or selling 
lands. 

LANDING, or LA'N DING-PLACE, >. the uppermost 
step of a pair of stairs, or the floor of a room you ascend 
upon; a place where persons conic on shore from a ship or 
boat. 

LA'NDLADY, .v. a woman who has tenants holding under 
her; the inishcss of a public-house. 

LA NDLESS, ft. without property. 

LA NDLOCKED, a. shut ill or inclosed with land. 

LA'N DI.OPPEK, s. | /and and Inapt n , Belg.] a landman; 
used by seamen as a term of reproach to those who pass their 
lives on shore. 

LA'N I) LORD, s. an owner of lands and houses, who has 
tenants under him ; the master of a public-house. 

LA'NDMARK, s. any thing set up to preserve and mark the 
boundaries of lands. 

LA'NDSCAPE. s. [lundschape, Bclg.] the view or prospect 
of a country. In Painting, a piece represenfng some rural or 
champaign subject, as hills, vales, rivers, seats, &c. 

LA'NDTAX, s. a tax laid upon lands and houses. 

LA'ND 1 - WAITER, $. an officer of the custom-house, set to 
watch goods, to prevent their being larded without paving 
duty. * . 

LA'NDWARD, ad. towards the land. 

7 E 
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LANE, 5 . f lann, Sax.] a narrow way between hedges. In 
cities, a narrow passage with houses on each side, somewhat 
broader than an alley, and not so wide as a street. 

LANA RKSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. 
and N. E. by the counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and Edinburgh ; on the E. by the counties of Peebles and Dum- 
fries; on the S. by Dumfries-shire ; and on the W. by the 
shires of Ayr and Renfrew. Its extent, from N. to S. is about 
40 miles, and its mean breadth about 22. The southern part 
of this county is generally called Clydesdale. The Clyde divides 
this county into two equal parts, called the shire of Lanerk and 
the barony of Glasgow ; the one hilly, healthy, and fit for 
pastures; and the other level, and proper for corn. It abounds 
with corn and lime-stums; has some lead mines, and 
quarries of lapis lazuli. The principal rivers are the Clyde, 
Annan, and Tweed. Inhabitants, in 1831, 1/50,229 males, 
106,590 females. It returns one member. 

LANERK, a borough-town in Scotland, in the county of 
Clydesdale sealed near the river Clyde, 9 miles S. W. of Ha- 
milton, and 20 S. E. of Glasgow. Inhabitants, 7672. 

LANG PORT, a well -frequented town of Somersetshire, 
seated on a hill, on the river Parret, 10 miles S. E. of 
Bridgewater, and 130 VV. by S. of London. Market on Sa- 
turday. Population 1245. 

LA'NGU AGE, the u before the. a, c, i, o, in this and the fol- 
lowing words, is pronounced like w; as la ngwnge, l/imj ivid, 
lanywor, &c.) s. [lartgage, Fr. linguo, Lat.] a set of words 
agreed upon by any peculiar people, to communicate their 
thoughts with; style; peculiar maimer of expression. 

LANGUAGEI), a. having* various languages. “ Many 
languag'd nations.” Pope. 

LA'NGU AG E-MASTER, s. [now written master of lav - 
guages, from maitres des longues , Fr.] one who professes lo 
teach languages. 

LA'NGUET, s. [fanguettc, Fr.] any thing cut in the form of 
a tongue. 

LA'NGUIl), a. [hwgnidus, Lat.] wanting force, strength, or 
spirits. Figuratively, dull ; heartless ; wanting courage. 

LA'NGIJIDLY, ad. in a weak or feeble manner. 

LA'NGUIDNESS, s. the quality or state of wanting strength, 
courage, or spirits. 

To LA'NGUISH, v. n . [lavyueo, Lat.] to grow feeble ; to 
pine away ; to lose spirits or strength ; to lose vigour ; to bo 
dejected, or to sink and pine under sorrow, or any slow con- 
suming passion ; to look at with melting affection, softness, and 
tenderness. 

LA'NGUISH, s . any soft, tender, weak, or feeble appear- 
ance. 

LA' NO U1 SHINGLY, ad. weakly; feebly; with fee! »le ten- 
derness. Dully, tediously, applied to time. 

LA'NGIilSUMFiNT, s. the state of pining either with some 
slow passion or disease; a soft and melting look of tender- 
ness. 

LANGUOR, s. [ languor , Lat.] in Medicine, a faintness 
arising from want or decay of spirits. 

ToLA'NIATE, v. a. [luuio, Lat.] to tear in pieces ; to la- 
cerate. 

LA'NIFiCE, s. \lmiifidum, Lat.] woollen manufacture. 
“ The moth luvcdclh upon cloth and other lanifices." 
Bacon. 

LA N I'C« E RO US , a . [lauiycr, Lat.] bearing wool. 

LANK, a. [luncJai, Belg.] loose ; limber; wantin 0 stiffness ; 
not curled, but hanging straight, applied to hair. Meagre; 
slender. Faint or languid. 

LA NKNESS, s. the quality or state or being thin., meagre, 
or slender. 1 he quality ot hanging down straight without curls, 
applied to hair. 


LA'NNER, s. [lanier, Fr.] a species of hawk. 

LAOS, a kingdom of Asia, bounded on the W. by Siam and 
Ava, oil the N. by China, on the E. by Tonquin and Cochin 
China, and on die S. by Cambodia. The whole region is 
orossed from N. to S. by one large river, called the Mecon, 
into which descend an infinite number of rivulets, that render 
the soil very fruitful, assisted by canals. Lunjan is the capi- 
tal. 

LANSQUE'NET, s. [Belg.] a German foot-soldier. A game 
at cards. 

LANTERN, (erroneously written lanthorn) S* [lanterne, 
Fr.] a transparent case in which a candle or other light J»ay be 
carried about; a light-house, or light hung out to guide ships. 
A dark lantern is a lantern fitted with a moveable slide, which, 
by being turned round, intercepts the light of the candle. Ma- 
gic lantern, in Optics, is a machine, which, in a darkened room, 
represents various figures on a wall. Lantern jaws, a term used 
to express a meagre countenance. 

LANU'GINCMJS, a. [lanuginosus, Lat.] downy; covered 
with soft hair. 

LAP, a. [loppe, Sax.] the loose part of a garment, which 
may be doubled at pleasure ; that part of the clothes that is 
spread over the thighs as a person sits down, and will hold any 
thing laid on it, without letting it roll off; that part of the borly 
which is parallel to the seat of a chair when a person sils 
down. 

To LAP, i?. a. to wrap or twist round any thing, used with 
round , in, or about; to cover, wrap, or involve in any thing. 
Neuterly, to be spread so as to double over. 

To LAP, v. n. [lappian, Sax.] to drink up by licking up with 
the tongue. 

LA' P DOG, s. a little dog, so called because indulged by the 
ladies to lie in their laps. 

LA'PFUL, s. as much as can be contained in the lap. 

LAPIC1DE, s. [ lapicida , Lat.] a stonecutter. 

LAPIDARY, s. [Laptdaire, Fr.] one who cuts or deals in 
precious stones. 

To LAPIDATE, v. a. [lapido, Lat.] to stone ; to kill by 
stoning. 

LAPIDA'TION, s. [hipidatio, Lat.] a stoning. 

LAPl'DEOUS, a. [lapideus, Lat.] stony ; of the nature of 
stone. 

LAPIDE'SCENCE, s. [from lapidesco, I at.] a stony concre- 
tion. 

LAPIDE'SCENT, a. [lapidcscens, Lat.] growing or turning 
to stone. 

LAPIDl'FIC, a. [ lapidifiyue , Fr.] forming stones. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, $. \lapidification , Fr.] the act of form- 
ing stones. £ 

LAPIDIST, s. [from tapis , Lat.] one that deals in precious 
stones. 

LAPIS, s. [Lat.] a stone. Lapis Lazuli , or azure stone, is 
a copper ore, so hard and compact as to take a high polish, and 
is worked into a great variety of toys. It is founa in detached 
lumps, of an elegant blue colour, variegated with clouds of 
white, and veins of a shining gold colour ; to it the painters arc 
indebted for their beautiful ultramarine colour, which is only a 
calcination of it. 

LAPLAND, a large country in the N. part of Europe, 
and in Scandinavia, lying between Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and the sea. It is divided into Danish, or North Lapland ; 
Swedish, or South Lapland; and Russian, or East Lapland. 
It is extremely cold, and in some places they never see the 
sun for three months in the year ; and the country is all cover- 
ed with snow the greatest part of the year. It has, properly 
speaking, neither spring nor autumn, the seasons change so 
suddenly. The sky is generally serene, and the air healthy 
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it being subject almost to continual winds. They sow no 
corn, but have good pastures, which fatten their cattle 
speedily. This country is full of rocks ancl mountains ; and 
the principal animals are foxes, martens, bears, elks, wolves, 
castors, ermines, and rein-deer. The last is the most useful 
animal they have ; for it serves to draw the sledges over the 
snow with surprising swiftness ; likewise their skin serves 
them for clothing, and their flesh for food. Their huts are 
made with poles, about 14 feet high, and they fix one end 
in the earth in a circle, about 12 feet broad. These pjles 
meet at the top, and form a sort of cone ; and the outsides 
are covered with the skins of rein-deer and rags; they are 
open at the top to let out the smoke ; anil here they pass 
their winter. They are very poorly clad, and often lie upon 
the snow. When they have a mind to change their habita- 
tions, they take away the skins and rags, and leave the poles 
standing. Their chief merchandises are dried cod, and 
other fish, and the skins of rein-deer ; they have also some 
furs. They are of a short stature, with a large head, broad 
forehead, blue eyes, broad Hat noses, and short, straight, 
coarse, black hair. They are a rude, brutal sort of people, 
though some of them have embraced Christianity, which 
Iras not mended their morals. They live a great while 
without the assistance of physicians, and their hair never 
turns gray. Instead of bread they make use of dried fish, 
which they reduce to powder. They are very fond of spi- 
rituous liquors, and are never sober when they can purchase 
them. They seldom stay long in one place, but rove about 
continually, leaving the poles of their huts standing, as was 
before observed. 

LATPER, s. one who wraps or laps up ; one who laps or 
licks. 

LATPET, s. [a diminutive of lap] the part of a head-dress 
that hangs loose. 

LAPSE, s. [lapsus, Lat.] a flow or fall of water from a higher 
place. Figuratively, a small error or mistake. In Law, a be- 
nefice is said to be in lapse, when the patron, who ought to pre- 
sent thereto in six months after it is voidable, omits doing it in 
that time, upon which the bishop or ordinary lias the right of 
presentation. 

To LAPSE, v. n. to glide slowly ; to fall by degrees. “ To 
lapse into the barbarity of the northern nations.” Swift. To 
fail in any thing ; to slip ; to be guilty of a small or trivial fault 
through inadvertency or mistake. To lose or let slip the pro- 
per time. To fall by the negligence of one possessor to another. 
“ It lapses to the king.” Ay life. To fall from perfection, truth, 
or faith. 

LA'PSIDED, a . the state of a ship built in such a manner as 
to have one side heavier than the other, and consequently to re- 
tain a constant heel or tendency towards the heavier side, un- 
less when she is brought upright by placing a greater quantity 
of the cargo or ballast on the other side. 

LAPWING, s. a clamorous bird, so named from the length 
and lapping of its wings. 

LAP WORK, s . work in which one part is lapped or folded 
over another. 

LA'RBOARD, s. the left-hand side of a ship, when you 
stand with your face towards the head ; opposed to the star- 
board. 

LA'RCENY, s. [i larcin , Fr.] the felonious taking away a per- 
son’s goods in his absence. Great larceny , is when the goods 
are above the value of 12d. Petty larceny , is when the value 
of the goods stolen does not amount to 1 2d. 

LARCH-TREE, s. [so called from Laissa, a city of Thessaly, 
where it was first known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves like those 
of the pine, and a sort of mushroom or fruit called agaric. The 
gum of this tree is the Venice turpentine. 


LARD, $. [lardum, Lat.] the grease of swine ; bacon, or the 
flesh of swine. 

To LARD, v . a. [ larder , Fr.] to stuff with bacon. To make 
fat. Figuratively, to mix with something else by way of im- 
provem ent. 

LA'RDER, s . [tardier, old Fr.] the room where meat is kept 
or salted. 

LA'RDF.RER, s. on? who has the charge of the larder. 

LA'RDON, s. [Fr.j a bit of bacon. 

LA'RKS, s. [Lat.] certain domestic gods of the Romans, call- 
ed also Penates, shaped like monkies, or, as others say, dogs, 
set in some private place of the house, or in the chimney corner, 
which the family honoured as their protectors, and offered to 
them wine and frankincense. 

LARGE, a. [laryiis, Lat.] bulky, or of great dimensions; 
wide or extensive ; liberal, abundant, or plentiful. In a diffu- 
sive manner, applied to style. “ Debated at laryc” Watts. 

LARGELY, ad . in a wide or extensive manner. In a copi- 
ous or diffusive manner, applied to style. In a liberal or boun- 
tiful manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, plentifully, or 
without restraint. 

LA'RGENESS, s . extent, bulk, or spaciousness, applied to 
place. Greatness or elevation, applied to the mind. Extent 
or bulk, applied to things. 

LARGESS, s. [laryesse, Fr.] a present, gift, or bounty. 

LARGITION, s. [laryitio, Lat.] the act of giving. 

LARGO, 5 . in Music, signifies a slow movement, yet one 
degree quicker than Grave, and two than Adagio. 

LARK, s. [ lawerce , Sax.] a small singing bird. 

LARKSPUR, s. a flower, so called from its resembling the 
spur of a lark. 

LARMIER, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, a flat, square, massive 
member of the cornice, between the cymatimn and the ovoio, 
so called from its use, which is to disperse water, and cause it 
to fall at a distance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it were 
by tears. 

LARVA], s. the ghosts or spirits of wicked men, which, af- 
ter death, were believed to wander up and down the earth ; 
phantoms and apparitions that torment the wicked, and affright 
good men. 

LARVATED, a. [larvatus, Lat.] masked ; also frighted wiih 
imaginary spirits. 

LA'RUM, s. [ larwin , Brit.] any noise made to excite atten- 
tion, and give notice of danger ; a clock which makes a noise 
at any particular hour to which its index is set. 

LARYNGO'TOMY, s. [from \/iouy$ and rf/ivw, Or.] in Sur- 
gery, an operation where the forepart of the larynx is divided, 
to assist respiration during large tumors in the upper parts, as 
in the quinsy. 

LARYNX, s. [Xupuy;, Gr.] in Anatomy, the upper part of 
the windpipe, which is one of tin? organs of respiration, as well 
as the principal instrument of the voice. 

LASCTVIENT, a. [< lascivious , Lat.) frolicsome; wantoning. 

LASCIVIOUS, a. [ lascirius , Lat.] lewd; wanton; bi- 
having with too great liberty to the other sex; soft; effemi- 
nate. 

LASCIVIOUSLY, ad. lewdly ; in a wanton or loose man- 
ner. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS, s. the quality oi discovering lewdness 
or lust, either in behaviour or words. 

LASH, s. [ schlayen , to strike, Belg.] a stroke or blow given 
with a whip, or any thing pliant and tough ; the thong of a 
whip with which a blow is given. Figuratively, a stroke of 
censure or reproach. 

To LASH, v. a. to strike with a whip, or arty thing pliant; 
to move with a sudden spring or jerk, used with up. To 
beat so as to make a sharp sound, like the lash of a whip, 
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applied to the beating of waves against the shore. Amoug 
Mariners, to tie or fasten two things together with a rope or 
cord. Figuratively, to scourge with satire. 

LA'S! IKK, s. one who whips, lashes, or satirizes. 

I. ASS, s. [according to Dr. Hicks, from lad , is formed the 
feminine luddess , which is contracted into /awj a girl, maid, or 
young young woman. 

LA SSITUDE, s. [lassitudo, I,at.] weariness, or a loss of 
vigour or strength by excessive labour. In Medicine, ap- 
plied to that weariness which proceeds from a distempered 
state, and not from exercise, which wants no remedy but 
rest. 

LAST, a. f latest, Sax. superlative of late ] after all others; 
utmost. At last, at the end or conclusion. Next before the 
present ; as, “ last week/' 

To LAST, v. n. \ltestnn, Sax.] to continue; to endure. 

LAST, s. [ last , Sax.] a mould on which shoes are made. 
A load, from last , Tout. A last of codfish, white herrings, 
meal, ami ashes for soap, is 12 barrels; of corn or rape seed, 
JO (jinn ters ; of gunpowder, 24 barrels, 24001b. weight; 
of herrings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 dozen; of leather, 20 
dickers ; of pitch or tar, 14 barrels; of wool, 12 sacks; of 
stockfish, 100; and a last of flax or feathers contains 17001b. 
weight 

LA'STACiE, s. [Irstaije, Fr.] custom paid for goods sold by 
the last, for freightage ; or the ballast of a ship. 

LASTING, part, containing; durable; of a long con- 
tinuance ; wearing a long while. 

LASTINGLY, ad. durably; perpetually. 

LA'STINGNESS, s. durableness ; continuance. 

LASTLY, ad. in the last place; at last; in the conclu- 
sion. 

LATCH, s. \letsc , Belg.] the latch of a door, which is moved 
either by a string or handle. 

To LATCH, v. a. to fasten by a latch. Figuratively, to 
fasten, or close. 

LATCHES, s. in a ship, small lines like loops, fastened 
by sewing into the bonnets and drablers of a ship, in order 
to lace the bonnets to the courses, or the drablers to the bon- 
nets. 

LATCH ET, s. [Inert, It.] the string with which shoes or 
sandals were fastened. 

LATE, a. [lad, Fr.] that is longer than it should be, or not 
so soon as expected ; last, in any place, office, character, or 
time; deceased or dead, when prefixed to a person's name. 

“ His late majesty, George the Second.” Far advanced in the 
day or night. 

LATE, ad. after long delays; after a long time; after its 
proper time; not long ago. At an unseasonable hour, or far 
advanced in the dav or night. 

LATEI), a. surprised by the night. 

LATELY, ad. not. long past. 

LATENESS, s. any time far advanced. 

LATENT, a. 1 late ns, Lat.] hidden ; concealed ; se- 
cret. 

LA 1 EH, a. [comparative of late ] happening after a particu- 
lar period, or after something else. 

LA I KRAL, a. [lateralis, Lat.] growing out on the side; 
placed or acting in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 

LA I Ell A LI 1 \ , s. the cpr.diiy of having distinct sides. 

I‘A TEH ALIA, ad. by the sides; sidewise. 

A-LA FERE, s. a title applied to such cardinals as > e the 
pope s counsellors in ordinary, and assistants. 

LA TEW A RD, ad. [late and icrard, Sax.] somewhat late. 
LATH, s. [latta, Sax.] in Building, a long, thin, narrow, slip 
of wood, generally nailed on the rafters of a roof, to sustain 
the tiles or other coverings. A part of a county something 


larger than a tithing, and less than an hundred, from lasth, 
Saxon. 

To LATH, v. a. to fit up with laths. 

LATHE, s. a turner’s engine, by which he turns about his 
matter, in order to shape it with a chisel. 

To LATHER, v. n. [lethrariy Sax.] to form a froth or foam; 
to cover with froth made by soap and water. 

LATHER, s. a foam or froth made by beating soap with 

water. f 

LATIN, a. [Lntinnsy Lat.] written or spoken m the lan- 
guage of die ancient Romans. 

LATIN, s. a translation performed in Latin, and agreeable 
to the rules and idioms of that tongue. 

LATIN ISM, s. a manner of expression peculiar to the Latin 
tongue. 

LATINIST, s. one capable of writing or speaking Latin in 
its purity, and acquainted with the beauties of the authors that 
have written in that language. 

LATINITY, s. [latinitas, Lat.] the purity of Latin style. 

To LATINIZE, v. a. [lat wiser, Fr.) to use words or 
phrases in another language that are borrowed from the Latin. 
Neuterly, to give names a Latin termination ; to make them 
Latin. 

L ATI K O'STROUS, a. [from lat us and rostrum, Lat.] 

broad-beaked. 

LATISI1, a. somewhat late; somewhat advanced in the 
night. 

LATITWCY, .v. [from Indians, Lat.] delitescence; the 
state of lying hid. 

LAT IT A NT, u. [latitans, Lat.] delitescent ; concealed ; lying 
hid. 

LATITAT, s. [Lat. lie lies hid] in Law, a writ, which issues 
from the King’s Bench, so called from a supposition that the 
defendant lurks or lies hid* and cannot be found in the county 
of Middlesex, but is fled to some other county, to the sheriff 
whereof this writ is directed, commanding him to apprehend 
the defendant there. Fits, Nat. Beev. 

LAT1TATION, s. [from latito, Lat.] the state of being con- 
cealed. 

LATITUDE, s. [latitude, Fr. hititudo , Lat.] breadth or 
width ; in bodies of unequal dimensions, the shortest space 
between the two extremes of its surface, or the measure of a 
straight line drawn through its ends. “ Provided the length 
doth not exceed the latitude Wotten. Room, space, or ex- 
tent. In Astronomy, the distance of a star or planet from the 
ecliptic, either north or south. In Geography, the extent of 
the earth or heavens measured from the equator to cither pole. 
The distance of a place from the equator, either north or south; 
or an arch of the meridian comprehended between cither pole 
of the heavens and the horizon of the place. Unrestrained or 
unlimited acceptation. Freedom from any settled rules. Ex- 
tent or comprehension of any art or science. He is out of his 
latitude , a figurative expression, implying that a person is in a 
place he is ignorant of, or that he is handling a subject beyond 
his abilities. 

LATITUD1NARIAN, a. [latitudinaire, Fr.] not confined or 
restrained, either with respect to actions or opinions. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, s . a person not conforming to any 
particular opinion or standard. 

LATRANT, a. [latran s, Lat.] barking. 

LATRTA, s. [Xorpcfa, Gr.] the highest kind of worship; 
distinguished by the Papists from dulia, or inferior worship. 

LA'TROCINY, s. larceny, theft, robbery; a literal version 
of the Latin latrocinium 9 which was afterwards contracted into 
larceny. 

LATTEN, s. [Brit.] brass ; a mixture of copper and cala- 
minaris stone. 
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LATTRIl, fr« not long done or past; towards the last; 
mentioned the last in order. 

LATTICE, s, [ latlis , Fr.] a window made of sticks or 
iron bars crossing each other at small distances. 

To LATTICE, v. a. to mark with cross strokes like a lat- 
tice ; to mark with sticks or bars crossing each other at small 
distances. 

LA'VA, s . a name given by the Italians to the liquid and 
vitrified matter discharged by Vesuvius, Etna, and other volca- 
noes, at the time oftheir eruption. 

LAV ATION, S' [lavatio, Lat.] fhc act of washing. 

LAVATORY, s. [from lavo , Lat.] in Medicine, a wash; 
some liquid with which diseased parts arc washed. 

LAUD, s. [laus, Lat.] the act of praising for any good, be- 
nevolent, or noble deed. In Divinity, that part of Divine 
worship which consists in praise. 

To LAUD, V. a. [landoy Lat.] to praise; to acknowledge or 
mention with a sense of gratitude. 

LAU DABLE, «. [laudabilis, Lat.] worthy of praise or com- 
mendation. 

LAUDABLY, ad. in a manner deserving praise. 

LAUDANUM, s. a medicine composed of opium, &c. and 
used to give ease from pain. 

LAUDATIVE, s. a panegyric. 

LA V DER , a small town of Berwickshire, hut lately much 
improved. It is seated on the Leader, 22 miles S. E. ot 
Edinburgh. 

To LAVE, v. a. [lavo, Lat.] to wash or bathe in any liquid. 
To throw up; to lade or scoop out water; from lever , Fr. 
Ncuterly, to wash himself; to bathe. 

To LAVEE'R, v. n. to change the direction often in a 
course. 

LAVENDER, s. [lavcndnla, Lat.] a sweet-scented plant, 
of which then! art! four species in our gardens, which are pro- 
pagated by planting their cuttings in March, in a shady place. 
A spirit is distilled from it hv the perfumers. 

LA VEX HA M, or Lanham , a pretty large town of Suffolk, 
with a considerable manufactory of serges, shalloons, seys, 
stuffs, and line spun-yarn. Its church, a very handsome 
1 iothie structure, with its steeple, 137 feet high, are reckoned 
the finest in the county. It has a spacious market-place, en- 
compassed with 9 streets or divisions, and is pleasantly situated, 
in a fine healthy air, on a branch of the river Bret, from 
whence it. rises gradually to the top of a hill, 12 miles S. by 
E. of Burv, and (>1 N. K. of London. Markets ou Tuesday 
and Thursday. Popu ation 2107. 

I.A'VE’R, s. [lawir, Fr.] a vessel to wash any thing in. 

To LAUGH, (pronounced in this word and its derivatives 
laff) v . n. \lfichen , Tout, and Belg.) to make a loud and unin- 
terrupted noise of sudden merriment, and mirth. Figuratively, 
to appear gay, favourable, pleasant, or so as to cause joy. Ac- 
tively, to deride ; to ridicule or mock. 

LAUGH, S' \hlah , Sax.] an uninterrupted sound, caused by 
any object, which excites sudden mirth. 

LAIJ'GHABLE, a . proper to he laughed at ; causing laugh- 
ter. “ A laughable writer.” Dryd . 

LAUD II Ell, S' a person fond of mirth, or easily provoked 
to laughter. 

LAUGHINGLY, ad. in a merry manner; with great plea- 
santry or mirth. 

LAU'GIilNGSTOOK, s. a butt ; an object of contempt or 
ridicule. 

LAU'GHTER, laff-ter, *. [hleahtcr, Sax.] an expression of 
sudden mirth, occasioned by a convulsive motion of the pne- 
cordia and muscles of the mouth and face ; a continued expul- 
sion of breath, with u loud noise, and shaking of the breast 
and sides. 


LAVINQTON, a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Wednesday It is near the Downs ; and though but an indif- 
ferent town, the market is very great for com and malt. Jt is 
89 miles W. by S. of London. Population 1322. 

LAVISH, a . generous or liberal to excess; scattered in 
waste ; profuse. Figuratively, wild or unrestrained. 

To LAVISH, v. a . to waste extravagantly ; to be profuse. 

LA'VLSHER, s. a prodigal or profuse person. 

LA'VISHLY, ad. in an extravagant or prodigal maimer; 
with such a degree of liberality as borders* on excess and 
indiscretion. 

LA'VISHMENT, or LA'VISHNESS, 8. an extravagant, pro- 
digal, or indiscreet wasting or giving away what belongs to a 
person. 

LA UNCESTON , a town of Cornwall, where the winter 
assizes are held. Population 2231. Elects one member. 
Leland says, it was walled in his time, and a mile in com- 
pass. It had formerly a monastery, and a noble castle, be- 
cause of its strength called Castle Terrible, the lower part 
of which is now made use of for the jail. It is seated on the 
Tamar, 28 miles N. of Plymouth, and 213 W. by S. of Lon- 
don. Markets on Thursday and Saturday. 

To LAUNCH, v. n. [ lancer , Fr.] to force out to sea. To 
rove at large; to expatiate. To he diffuse, applied to style. 
Actively, to push to sea. To dart from the hand. 

LAU'NDKESS, s. [from lawn , a peculiar kind of linen, and 
dress] a woman employed in washing linen. 

LAU'NDRY, s. a room wherein linen is washed nr 
ironed. 

LAVO'LTA, S' [Ital.] an old dance, which consisted in a va- 
riety of turnings and caperings ; a caper. 

L AT J 1 RE ATE, a. [lav wains, Lat.] decked with laurel; 
crowned with laurel. A Roet Laurtat , is one who is in 
pay from the kimr, and makes the odes which are performed 
before him on his birth-day, and on the beginning of the new 
year. 

LAI) RE ATION, *. in the Scottish universities, the ;\< t 
or state of having degrees conferred, as they have in some 
of them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel among the 
ancients. 

LAU'ltEL, S' [ laurus , Lat.] a tree, sometimes called the 
cherry hay. 

LA U' RELED, a . crowned or adorned with laurel. 

LAW, S' [ laga , Sax. j a rule of action ; a precept or com- 
mand coining from a superior authority, which an inferior is 
bound to obey ; a judicial process ; any thing obliged to be 
done ; an invariable conformity or correspondence between a 
cause and effect. u The law of nature.” To take the law, 
implies to enter an action against a person. 

LA'WFUL, ft. agreeable to law ; that may be done without 
violating the precepts of superior authority, or incurring any 
punishment. 

LAWFULLY, ad. in a manner conformable to law. 

LAWFULNESS, s. legality; allowance of law. 

LA'WGIVER, s. a legislator, or one who has authority to 
make laws ; a supreme magistrate. 

LAWGIVING, a. legislative, or enacting laws. 

LA' W LESS, a. unrestrained l>v any law; contrary to 
law. 

LA'WLESSLY, ad. in a manner contrary to law. 

LAWMAKER, s. a legislator, or one who makes laws. 

LAWN, s. [lawn, Brit.] an open space or plain between 
woods ; fine linen, remarkable for being used in the sleeves or 
a bishop’s robe. 

LAWRENCE , ST. the largest river in North America, 
proceeding from the Lake Ontario, from which it ru^s a 
course of about 700 miles to the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
7 F 
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navigable as far as Quebec, which is about 400 miles ; but be- 
yond Montreal it is so full of shoals and rocks, that it will not 
admit large vessels without danger. 

LA'WSUIT, s. a process or action in law. 

LAWYER, s. a counsellor, or one that is skilled iu the 
law. 

LAX, a. [taxus, Lnt.] without restraint, or not confined. 
Not compact, or not having its parts strongly or closely joined. 
Vague; not accurate, exact, or composed with any caution. In 
Medicine, looste in body, or frequently going to stool; slack, or 
not restrained. 

LAX, s. a looseness; a diarrhoea. 

LAXATION, s. [laxatio, Lat.] the act of loosening or 
slackening; the state of being loosened or slackened. 

LA'XATIVE, a. [laxalif, Fr.] in Medicine, having the 
power to remove costiveness, or to make loose. 

LAXATIVE, s. in Medicine, a remedy that purges, or re- 
moves costiveness. 

LA'XATIVENESS, s. the quality or power of curing or re- 
moving costiveness. 

LA'XITY, s. [laxitas, Lat.] the state of a body whose parts 
are not strongly compacted, but may be easily separated; 
slackness or looseness ; openness. Vagueness, applied to the 
different senses in which words are used. 

LA'XNESS, $. looseness; vagueness. In Medicine, a loose 
habit of body. 

To LAY, v. a. [preter. laid , part, passive lain ; from legin, 
teggun, Sax.] to place along upon the ground. To beat 
down, applied to com or grass. To put or place. To fix 
deep, applied to foundation. To put in any state. “ Lay 
asleep.’* Bar., To claim, still, quiet, or allay, applied 
to winds or stonns. To set on a table, applied to food. “ I 
hid meat unto them. Hos. xi. 4. To deposit money in 
a wager. To bring forth eggs or young, applied to birds. 
To apply with violence, joined with siege. To scheme 
contrive, or plan, applied to plots, projects, &c. In Law, 
to exhibit or offer, joined with indictment. 44 He lays his 
indictment in some certain county.” Attcrb. Used with 
apart , to reject or put away. 41 Lay apart all filthiness.” 
James i. 21. Used with before , to expose to view; to 
show ; to display. To lay by, to keep, or reserve for 
some future occasion. 44 Let every one lay by him iu 
store.” 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Used with down, to deposit as a 
pledge, equivalent, or satisfaction, generally followed by 
for. To quit or resign. “ Laid down the sword.” Black. 

To lie along a bed, in order to sleep or repose. “ I will 
lay me down in peace.” Psalm xlviii. To lay hold of, to 
seize, catch, or apprehend. To lay in, to keep as a re- 
serve ; to store or treasure. 44 To lay in timely pro- 
visions.” Addison. To charge with; to accuse of; to im- 
pute. 44 Lay the fault on us.” Shaks. To lay out, to 
spend or pay away, applied to money. To plan or dispose. 

“ The garden is laid out into a grove.” Broome. Used 
with to or unto , to charge upon, or impute. 44 It would be 
laid to us.” Shaks. Used with up, to confine, applied 
to diseases. “ Laid up by that disease.” Temple. To re- 
serve, store, or treasure against some future time. 44 Fa- 
thers are wont to lay up for their sons.” Milton. Used 

with upon, to impute or charge, applied to faults. Far 

from hying a blot upon Luther.” Atterb . To impose or 

inflict, applied to punishment. “ A punishment laid upon 
Eve.” Locke . Used with on, to striae, or beat furiously. 

44 He lays me on.” Dryd. To use or take measure. 44 I laid 
out for intelligence.” Woodw. 

LAY, $. (ley, leag. Sax.] a row or stratum. A wager. 

Grassy ground ; a meadow ground unploughed, and kept for 
cattle. 1 


LAY, s. [Iny, Fr.] a song or poem, 11 Tun’d her so ft 

LAY, a. [/aim, Lat. from Xaoc, Gr.] belonging to the peo- 
ple who follow trades and secular business. 

LAYER, s . a bed; a row or stratum of earth, or any 
other body spread over another. In Botany, a sprig, stalk, 
or brancti of a plant, which is laid under the mould, 
in order to take root and propagate. A hen that lays 
eggs. 

b LA YMAN, s. one who follows any trade, and is not in 
orders, opposed to a clergyman. In Painting, an image to 
draw bv. 

L A' Y. STALL, s. a heap of dung. 

LA'ZAR, s. [from Lazarus, mentioned by St. Luke ] a per- 
son affliced with filthy and pestilential sores and diseases ; a 
leper. 

LAZARETTO, or LAZAR-HOUSE, s. [ lazaretto, Ital.] 
an hospital, or house for the reception of the diseased. 

LAZILY, ad. in an idle, iuactive, sluggish, or heavy 
manner. 

LAZINESS, s. idleness; slothfulness; sluggishness; an 
unwillingness to apply to business or labour. 

LAZULI, 5. [Ital. azure] a stone, the ground of which 
is blue, spotted and veined with white, and a glittering or ine- 
t illie yellow ; used much among the painters, under the name 
of ultramarine. 

LA'ZY, a. [ hzig , Tout ] a person unwilling, or slow and 
tedious in working. Synon. A lazy man never goes through 
with an undertaking ; an indolent man will undertake 
nothing. 

LEA, s. [ley, Sax.] unploughed ground. See Lay. 

LEAD, (this word and its derivatives are pronounced ltd, 
s. [bed. Sax.] one of the softest, most ductile, and most heavy 
metals next to gold, very little subject to rust, and dissolved 
by the weakest acids. 

To LEAD, v . a. to fit or cover with lead. 

To LEAD, (this word and its derivatives arc pronounc- 
ed Iced, preter. led) v. a. [la dan, Sax.] to conduct or guide 
by holding a person’s hand ; to conduct to any place ; 
to go before any body of men, as a commander; to guide 
or show a person the method of attaining any thing. 
Used with on, to draw on, entice, or allure. To induce or 
persuade by some pleasing motive. In Gaming, to play 
first. 

LEADEN, a. made of lead. Figuratively, heavy; unwil- 
ling, or motionless. 

LEADER, s. one that goes before to show the way to 
another. A captain, or commander, applied to an army. One 
at the head of any party or faction. 

LE ADING, part, principal or chief. 

LE ADING-STRINGS, s. strings by which children are 
held w’hen taught to walk. 

LEAF, (pronounced leef in this word and its derivatives] 
s. [plural, leaves; lef. Sax.] a part of a tree or plant ex- 
tended into length and breadth ; the most extreme part of 
a branch, and the ornament of the twigs, consisting of a 
very glutinous matter, and furnished every where with veins 
and nerves. Its office is to subtilize and give more spirit to 
the sap, and convey it to the buds. In books, it is a part 
containing two pages. One side of a double or folding door; 
the flap of a tabic ; any thing beaten thin ; hence leaf gold and 
silver. 

To LEAF, v. n. to bring leaves ; to bear leaves. 

LEAFLESS, a. without leaves. 

LEAFSTALK, s. the footstalk which supports the leaves, 
but not the flowers. 

LEAFY, a. full of leaves. 
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LEAGUE, leeg, [ligue, Fr.J a confederacy ; a combina- 
tion, or an alliance entered into between princes and states for 
their mutual aid and defence. 

To LEAGUE, v. n. to unite ; to confederate or enter into 
an alliance for their mutual aid and defence. 

LEAGUE, s. [ligue, Fr.] a measure which contains more or 
fewer geometrical paces, according to the different usages or 
customs of countries. A league at sea, where it is chiefly used 
by us, (being a land measure mostly peculiar to the Germans 
and French,) contains 3000 geometrical paces, or 3 English 
miles. The French league sometimes contains the same 
measure, and in some parts of France it consists of 3500 
paces: the mean or common league cotfcists of 2400 paces, 
and the little league of 2000. The Spanish leagues are 
larger than the French, 17 Spanish leagues making a degree, 
or 20 French leagues, or 69i English statute miles. The 
Dutch and German leagues contain each four geometrical 
miles. 

LEAGUED, leeg-ed, (the g pronounced hard) a . confede- 
rated ; united by an alliance for mutual defence and aid. 

LEAGUER, leeg-er, (the g pronounced hard) s. [beleggcreu, 
Belg.] a siege or investment of a town. 

LEAK, s. [< leke , Belg.] a breach or hole which lets water 
into a ship, and out of a barrel or other vessel. To spring a 
Irak , among Mariners, is when a ship receives some damage, 
by which water may enter. 

To LEAK, v. n. to let water in or out; to drop through a 
breach. 

LEAKAGE, .<?. the stale of a vessel that lets water in or out 
through some breach ; an allowance of 12 per cent, in the cus- 
toms, to importers of wine, for waste and damage it may be 
supposed to have received in its passage : likewise an allowance 
of two barrels in twenty-two made by the officers of excise to 
brewers of ale and beer. 

LEAKY, a. full of breaches or chinks which let water in, 
applied to ships ; but full of chinks which let water out, applied 
to barrels. 

To LEAN, (pronounced leen in this word and its derivatives) 
v. w. [pretcr. leaned or leant. Illinan , Sax.] to rest against; to 
be in a bending posture. Figuratively, to have a tendency, in- 
clination, or propensity. 

LEAN, (pron-.Zeew, with its derivatives) o. [hlanc, Sax.] thin, 
or wanting fat or flesh. 

LEAN, s . that part of flesh which is entirely musculous, 
without, any fat. 

LF/ANLY, ad. wanting fat or flesh ; meagerly; thinly. 

LE ANNESS, s. want of flesh; want of fat." Figuratively, 
want of money. 

To LEAP, (pronounced leep in this word and its deriva- 
tives) i 7 . n. [hleapan, Sax.] to jump or move forwards with 
the feet close together; to rush with violence; to throw the 
whole body forwards by a spring from any place, without 
any change of the feet; to bound or spring; to fly or 
start. 

LEAP, s. abound or jump. A sudden transition. 

LEAP-FROG, s. a play wherein children leap over each 
other. 

LEAP-YEAR, s. every fourth year, so called from its 
leaping or advancing a day more that year than any other ; 
so that the year has then 366, and February 29 days. See 
Bissextile. 

To LEARN, (the a is mute in pron. this word and its 
derivatives; as, Urn, timed , timing) v. a . [Icornian, Sax.] 
to improve by instruction ; to teach ; to get intelligence ; to 
take example from. In many European languages the same 
word signifies to learn and to teach, i. c. to gain and impart 
knowledge. 


LEARNED, a. having the mind improved by study and 
instruction, by observing and reading; skilled; skilful 
expert; knowing. Synon. That knowledge which we car 
reouce to practice, makes us able ; that which requires spe- 
culation, makes us skilful ; that which fills the memory, 
makes us learned. Thus we say an able preacher or lawyer ; 
a skilful mathematician or philosopher ; a learned historian or 
civilian. 

LE ARNEDLY, ad. with great appearance of extensive 
reading, deep study, and diligent observation. 

LEARNER, s . one who is yet under the tuition of another : 
one who is acquiring some art or science. 

LEARNING, s. skill in languages or sciences ; skill in any 
.hing. 

LEASE, (pron. leese , in this word and its derivatives) s. 
f lees , Sax.] a contract by which houses or lands are parted 
with or granted to another, for a certain term of years. Fi- 
guratively, any tenure or right by which a person enjoys a 
thing. 

To LEASE, v . a. to let by lease. 

To LEASE, v. n. [lesen, Belg.] to glean, or gather corn that 
lies scattered after the harvest is carried in. 

LEASER, s. a gleaner; one who gathers corn after the 
reapers. 

LEASH, s. [ lesse , Fr. Ictse, Belg.] in Hunting, three crea- 
tures of the same sort, applied to dogs, hares, &c. Any col- 
lection consisting of three in number ; a band wherewith any 
thing is tied. 

To LEASH, v. a . to bind; to couple or hold in a 
string. 

LEASING, $. [base. Sax.] lies; falsehood. 

LEAST, a. [the superlative of Little, the comparative of 
which is less ; last, Sax.] smaller than all others; exceeding 
others in smallness. 

LEAST, ad. in the lowest degree ; less than any other v ay. 
At least , or leastwise ; to say no more ; to mention only in the 
lowest degree. 

LE ATHER, (pron. Icthcr, in this word and its derivative's 
and compounds) s. [lether, Sax. leaiir , Erse] the hides of beasts 
dressed and tanned. 

LEATHERCOAT, s. an apple, so called from the rough- 
ness of its rind. 

LE ATIIERCUP, s. a plant classed by Botanists among the 
mosses. 

LEATHERDRESSER, s. he who dresses hides and mak« s 
leather. 

LEATHERN, a. made of leather. 

LEATHERSELLER, s . one who sells leather. 

LEATHERY, a. resembling leather. 

LEAVE, (pronounced leeve in this word and its. derivatives) 
s. [ lefe , Sax.] permission to do any thing ; allowance or consent ; 
farewell; adieu; compliment or ceremony paid before a poi- 
son's departure. 

To LEAVE, v. a. [pret. I left , or have left , part, pass 
left) to quit, abandon, depart from, or desert; to appeal t«\ 
or to permit without interposition. To cease to do ; to de- 
sist. To leave out, to omit. Used with to, to bequeath by 
will. 

LE AVED, a. covered with leaves ; made with folds. 

LEAVEN, s . [i levnin , Fr.] ferment mixed with any mass 
to make it lignt, particularly used of sour dough mixed in a 
mass of bread. Figuratively, any mixture which makes a ge- 
neral change in a mass. 

To LEAVEN, v. a. to ferment by someth[pg mixed, ap- 
plied particularly to that of sour dough mixed wLh a mass of 
bread. Figuratively, to taint ; to corrupt, or imbue. 

LEAVES, s. the plural of Leaf. 
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LE AVINGS, s. a remnant ; a residue. Relics, applied to 
persons. Offals, applied to meat. 

To LECH, v. a. [ lecher , Fr.} to lick over. 

LECHER, s. [etymology unknown] a whoremaster. 

To LE CHER, v. ». to whore. 

LE'CHEROUS, a. [from lecher] lewd ; lustful. 
LE'CHEROUSLY, ad. [from lecherous] lewdly ; lustfully. 
LE'CHERY, s. [from lecher] lewdness; lust. 

LE'CULADE , a town of Gloucestershire, seated at the 
confluence of the river Lech with the Thames, 28 miles E. 
by S. of Gloucester, and 75 W. by N. of London. A canal 
from the Severn joins the Thames, (which is navigable for 
barges of 50 tons burden) near this town. A small market on 
Tuesday. Population 1244. 

LECTION, s. [ lectio, Lat.] a reading; a variety in the 
copies of a book. 

LECTURE, s. [lecture, Fr.] a discourse upon any subject 
read or pronounced in public ; a sharp reproof or reprimand. 

To LECTURE, v. a. to instruct in a set or public discourse; 
to reprimand, or reprove, in an insolent or magisterial manner. 
Neuterly, to rend in public ; to instruct an audience by a 
formal explanation or discourse; as, 41 Wallis lectured on 
geometry." 

LECTURER, s. one who publicly pronounces a discourse 
on any subject ; a person who is chosen by a parish to preach 
in a church on a Sunday in the afternoon, and paid by volun- 
tary subscription ; a person appointed by will to preach at a 
certain time, with a salary for his trouble. 

LECTURESHIP, s. the employ or office of a lecturer. 

LED, the part. pret. of Lead. 

LEDBURY , a fine well-built town of Herefordshire, noted 
for clothiers : seated on a navigable canal, that, passes from 
Gloucestershire to Hereford, 13 miles E. of Hereford, and 1 19 
VV. N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

LEDGE, s. [leggen, to lie, Belg.] a row or layer. A ridge 
rising above the other parts of a surface; any prominence or 
rising part; a small narrow shelf fixed against :i wall or 
wainscot. 

LE'DHOKSE, s. a sumpter, or state-horse. 

LEE, s. [lie., Fr.] dregs or sediment of any liquor: seldom 
used in the singular. Among Sailors, that part which is oppo- 
site to the wind. A fee-shore is that on which the wind blows. 
To be under the lee of the shore, is to be close under the weather 
shore. A leeward ship, is one that is not fast by a wind, to 
make her way so good as she might. To lay a ship by the lee, 
is to bring her so that, all her sails may lie against the masts 
and shrouds flat, and the wind to come right on her broadside, 
so that she will make little or no way. 

LEECH, s. \l.<rc, Sax. j a physician ; a professor of the art of 
healing; whence we still use co wleeeh or horseleech. A kind 
nf water serpent, used to draw blood in such cast s where the 
lancet might not be sale, or where it might be dreaded too much 
by the patient. 

LEECH GRAFT, s. the art of healing. 4< We Icrchcraft 
learn.” Davies. 

LEEDS, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
in si vide which trade 1ms rendered one of the. most populous 
spots in England. It is the principal of the clothing towns 
m Yorkshire, and is particularly the mart for the coloured 
and white broad cloths, of which vast quantities are sold in 
its magnificent Cloth Halls. That called the Mixed-Cloth 
Hall, is a building of considerable extent, in wl h the 
cloth is placed on benches, for sale, every market-day ; and 
the whole business is transacted within little more than an 
hour, without the least noise or confusion, and with* a whis- 
per only, the laws of the market being observed here with 
particular strictness. The White-Cloth Hall, is a similar 


buildino*. The manufactures that supply these two halls totem! 
about 10 miles to the S. 15 to the S. W f and 8 to the,N. and 
W. the mixed cloths being mostly made in the neighbourhood 
of the river Air, and the white cloths in that of *he Colder. 
Leeds has a manufactory of Camlets, which has declined, and 
a flourishing one of carpets, resembling those of Wilts >*nd 
Scotland. Here are also mills for the cutting of tobacco^ and 
a great pottery, with several glass-houses. Within 3 miles of 
the town are numerous collieries. Of late years the » town 
has been considerably enlarged ; and some of the new parts 
are built in an elegant style. It is situated on tlie river Air, 
by which it communicates with all the various ramifications 
of the Grand Canal, and by which, in particular, it enjoys 
a very considerable trade in coals, from the inexhaustible 
stores* in its neighbourhood, to York, Hull, &c. 24 miles 
W. S. W. of York, and 192 N. by W. of London. Markets 
on Tuesday and Saturday. Population 123,393, and it now 
sends two members to parliament. 

LEEK, s. [/cite, Sax.J in Botany, the porruin. 

LEEK, a town in Staffordshire, noted for a manufacture of 
buttons. By the intervention of a craggy mountain, at a con- 
siderable distance westward of the town, the sun sets twice in 
the evening at a certain time of the year ; for after it sots be- 
hind the top of the mountain, it breaks out again on the northern 
side of it, which is steep, before it reaches the horizon in its fall. 
In its church-yard are the remains of a Danish cross, now up- 
right, and 10 feet high from the ground, beneath which are 
tlnee steps. In the neighbourhood are some extensive coal 
mines. It is situated in a barren country, among moorlands 
and rocky hills, some of which are of a most surprising 
height, without any turf or mould upon them, on the great 
road between Manchester, Stockport, and Macclesfield, to 
the N. W, and Derby, Leicester, &e. to the S. E. 18 miles N. 
of Station!, and 155 N. N. W. of London. Market on Wed- 
nesday. Population 10,780. 

LEER, s. [ftfeare, Sax.] a side-view; the act of looking 
nskaunce, or by a stolen view. Figuratively, a laboured and 
alii eted east of a countenance. 

To LEEK, v. v. to look at, by turning the eye-balls to one 
corner, or bv stealing a. side-view; to look at with an affected 
or dissembled cast of the countenance. 

LEES, s. [lie, Fr.J dregs; sediment; it has seldom a sin- 
gular. • 

LEET, 5. a little court, held within a manor, and called the 
king’s court, because it originally took its authority of puuisliing 
offences from the crown, whence it is derived to inferior per- 
sons. 

LEE'VVARJ), a. opposite to the wind. See Lee. 

LEFT, a. \hevus , Lat.] that side which is opposite to the 
right ; that side of an animal on which the heart is situated. 

LEFTHA'NDED, a. using the left hand more frequently 
than the right. 

LEG, s. [Icy, Dan.] the limb by which the body is sup- 
ported, and by means of which we walk, beginning from the 
knee, and reaching to the foot. Figuratively, that by which 
any thing is supported. “ The ley of a table, or chair.*’ 
LKG.VCY, s. [fay ntum, Lat.] any thing given by will. 
LEGAL, a. [legal, Fr. ley alls, Lat.] done or worded agree- 
able to the laws; lawful. 

LEGA LITY, s. [leyalile, Fr.] the quality of being agreeable 
to, or consistent with, the laws. 

To LEGALIZE, v. a. [legaliser, Fr.] to authorize; to make 
lawful. 

LEGALLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to, or consistent 
with, the laws. • . 

LEGATARY, s. [legataire, Fr. from legatum, Lat.] One that 
has something left him by will. 
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LEGATE, «. [legatus, Lat] a deputy, ambassador, or one 
commissioned to transact affairs for another; a commissioner 
deputed by the pope to transact affairs belonging to the holy 
see. 

LEGATEE, i. [from legatum , Lat.] one who has something 
left him by will. 

LEGATINE, a. made by, or belonging to, a legate of the 
pope. 

LEGATION, s. [legatio, Lat.] mission; deputation; com- 
mission ; embassy ; or the state of a person sent and authorized 
to transact business for another. 

LEGATOR, s. [from lego, Lat.] one who makes a will and 
bequeaths legacies. 

LE'GEND, s. [from legenda , Lat.] originally a book in 
the Romish churcn, containing the lessons that were to be 
read in divine service : from hence the word was applied to 
tlie histories of the lives of saints, because chapters were read 
out of them at matins ; but as the golden legend , compiled 
by James de Varase, about the year 1290, contained in it 
several ridiculous and romantic stories, the word is now used 
by Protestants to signify any incredible or inauthentic nar- 
rative. 

LEGENDARY, a. pertaining to a legend. 

LE'GER, s. [spelt likewise ledger, leidger, or Iciger ; from 
logger, Belg.] any thing that lies or remains in a place. A 
leger-book, is that which lies in a compting-housc, containing 
the journal methodized 'in such a manner that a person may, at 
one view, see the state of every person s accompt with whom he 
has dealings. 

LEGERDEMAIN, s. [Icgeretc de main, sleight of hand, Fr.] 
the power of deceiving the eye, by the quickness in which a 
person moves his hands ; a trick ; a juggle. 

LEGERITY, «. [leg er etc, Fr.] lightness; nimbleness; quick- 
ness. 

LE'GGED, a. having legs ; supported by legs. 

LEGHORN, a harklsome and regularly built town of 
Italy, in the late duchy of Tuscany, with an inward and 
outwaqf} harbour, in the Mediterranean. The Greeks and 
Armenians have churches of their own, and the Turks have 
a mosque. The Jews have a handsome synagogue here, as 
well as schools. Though subject to heavy imposts, they 
are very rich, and well protected. The inhabitants are com- 
puted at 50,000, among whom arc 16,000 Jews. The 
streets are wide and straight, and almost all the houses are 
.of the same height. There are so many canals, that some 
have given it the title of New Venice. Near the harbour 
is a large building, in which they shut up every night the 
Turkish and the galley slaves. At a little distance, on a 
single rock, forming a small island, is a light-house, where, 
every night., 30 burning lamps are contained in one lantern. 
The commodities imported hence by the English, in time of 
peace, are chiefly silk, wine, and oil. In 1741, this city 
suffered greatly by an earthquake. It is 4.5 miles S. W. of 
Florence, and 145 N. N. W. of Rome. Lat. 43. 34. N. Ion. 
10. 17. E. 

LEGIBLE, a. [legibilis, Lat.] such as may be read ; ap- 
• parent; discoverable. 

LE'GIBLY, ad. in such a manner as may be read. 

LEGION, s. [ legio , Lat.] a body of soldiers in the Roman 
army. It consisted both of horse and foot, and contained in it 
both light and heavy armed soldiers. Figuratively, an army 
or military force ; any great number. 

LE'GIONARY, a. [ legionarius , Lat.] belonging to a legion ; 
containing a legion ; containing any indefinite number.. 

To LEGISLATE, v. a. to enact laws. 

LEGISLATION, s. [< legislatio , Lat.] the act of giving laws, 
or the science of government. 
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LEGISLATIVE, a. giving or making laws. 

LEGISLATOR, s. [ legislator , Lat.] a lawgiver, or one who 
makes laws for any community. 

LEGISLATURE, s. [from legislator , Lat.] the power of 
making, altering, or repealing laws. 

LEGI TIMACY, a. the quality of being born of parents law- 
fully married ; lawfulness of birth. 

LEGITIMATE, a. [legitimu*, Lat.] born in marriage. 

To LEGITIMATE, v. a. [legitimer, Fr.] to communicate 
the rights of a person bom in marriage to one that is a bastard. 
Figuratively, to authorize, or make lawful. 

LEGITIMATELY, ad. lawfully; genuinely. 
LEGITIMATION, s. [ legitimation , Fr.] lawfulness of birth; 
the quality of being bom in marriage. 

LEGUME, or LEGU'MEN, s. [legumen, Lat.] seeds which 
are not reaped, but gathered by the hand ; pulse, or all larger 
seeds in general. 

LEGUMINOUS, a. [legumineux, Fr.] belonging to, or con- 
sisting of, pulse. 

LEI CESTER, the capital of Leicestershire, is an ancient 
place, and though declined from its former magnitude, is still 
large and populous, but not a handsome town. In the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it was the see of a bishop, and the chief city of the 
Mercian kingdom. It was at one time a most wealthy place, 
and, if we may believe Matthew Paris, had 32 parish churches. 
At present, it contains five churches, near one of which are the 
famous ruins of a Roman wall, composed of ragstone and Ro- 
man brick, and imagined to be a remnant of a temple of Janus, 
erected on the spot 2000 years ago. Here is also a Roman 
milliary, (the oldest known in Britain, and containing the first 
inscription mentioned in this island,) which was found near 
Thurmaston, in 1771; it now forms the centre of an obelisk, 
in one of the principal streets, surmounted with a lamp. 
The hall and kitchen of its ancient castle, (a prodigious 
building, where the great duke of Lancaster held his court, 
who added 26 acres to it, which he inclosed with a brick 
wall,) arc still entire. The former is lofty and spacious, and 
the courts of justice, at the assizes, are held in them. Here 
is also one of its gateways, with a very curious arch, the 
tower over which is now turned into a magazine for the 
county militia. Here is a very spacious market-place, with 
one of the largest markets in England for corn and cattle. 
The combing and spinning of wool into worsted, and ma- 
nufacturing it into stockings by frames, is .the chief busi- 
ness of the town and neighbourhood. In some years 100,0001. 
have been returned in these articles. Its fairs, which are 
upon a large scale, for sheep, horses for the collar, cattle, 
cheese, &c. are on May 12th, July 5th, October 10th, and 
December 8th. The number of inhabitants is 30,306; and 
it sends two members to parliament. It is seated on the 
river Soar, which has been made navigable from Leicester to 
Loughborough, 24 miles S. bv E. of Derby, and 98 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Saturday. 

LEI CESTERSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the N. W. and N. by Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire ; 
on the E. by the counties of Lincoln and Rutland ; on the 
S. E. and S. by Northamptonshire; and on the S. \V. by 
Warwickshire. It extends about 38 miles from N. to S. 
and as many from E. to W. in the broadest part. It is di- 
vided into six hundreds, which contain 12 market towns, 
and 200 parishes, with a population, in ’811, of 150,419, 
and, in 1831, 197,003 inhabitants. The air is healthy, and the 
soil, in general, strong and stiff, composed of clay and marl. 
It afford b great quantities of rich grazing land, and is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the culture of heaps, for which b is prover- 
bially noted. Toward the N. W. the Bardon hills rise. to 
a great height; and in their neighbourhood lies Cham wood, 
7 G 
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o? Charly Forest, a rough attd open tract. Farther to tho N. W . 
aft* valuable coal mines. The N. E. parts feed great numbers 
of sheep, which are the largest, and have the greatest fleeces of 
wool, of any in England ; they arc without horns, and clothed 
with thick long flakes of soft wool, particularly fitted for the 
worsted manufactures. The E. and S. E. part of the county 
is u rich grazing tract. This county has been long famous for 
its large black dray-horses, of which great numbers are con- 
tinually sent np to London, as well as for its horned cattle and 
sheep, which supply the London markets with the largest mut- 
ton ; and its reputation has been much extended by the great 
skill of the late Mr. Bakcwdl, of Dishley, who bred every 
species of domestic quadrupeds to the utmost perfection of 
form and size. The manufacture of stockings is the principal 
one in this county. Its chief fivers are the Avon; the Soar, 
anciently the Loire; the Wreke; Anker; Swift; Eye; and 
Welland. It elects 4 members. 

LEIGH , a town of Lancashire, of little or no account ; for 
the market is almost come to nothing, and there are no fairs. 
It is 200 miles N. W. of London. Population 3780. 

LEPGH TON-BUZZARD, a town of Bedfordshire; mar- 
ket on Tuesday. 41 miles N. W. of Lon. Population .5149. 

LEI'NSTER, a province of Ireland, bounded on the E. and' 
S. by St. George's Channel, on the W. by Connaught and Mun- 
ster, and on the N. by Ulster. It is about 112 miles in length, 
and 70 in breadth. It contains 12 counties, and 992 parishes. 
The counties arc, Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's 
County, Longford, Lough, Meath, Queen’s County, West Meath, 
Wexford, and Wicklow. It is the most level and best culti- 
vated province in the kingdom ; but in the early ages was al- 
most one continued forest, the remains of which are still found 
in the trees which arc dug out of the bogs. Dublin is the capi- 
tal. The chief rivers are the Barrow, Boyne, Lifley, Neur, 
Urrin or Slanc, May, and limy. It is in general well cultivated ; 
the air is temperate, and the soil fruitful. The population 
is nearly two millions. 

LE'IPSIC , a rich, large, and celebrated town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and in Misnia, or Meissen, with 
a castle and a famous university. It is a handsome place, 
neat and regularly built, and the streets me lighted in the 
night; it carries on a great trade, and has a right to stop 
and sell tlie morehandises designed to pass through it; and the 
country, ? 5 miles round, has the same privilege. There are 
three great fairs every year, at the beginning of the year, 
Faster, and Michaelmas, which last 15 days each. It is seated 
in a plain, between the rivers Saale and Mulde, near the con- 
fluence of the Plcysse, the Klster, and the Bardc; 40 miles 
N. \V. of Dresden. Lcipsicis noted for being the scene of the 
bloody conflicts between the allied armies and the emperor 
Napoleon in October, 1813. Lon. 12. 21. E. hit. 51. 
22. N. Population about 35,000. 

LKISUIIABLK, a. [from leisure] done at leisure ; dune gra- 
dually, or without hurry ; enjoying leisure. 

LK' ISUR A BL Y, ad. at leisure ; gradually, or without hurry 
or tumult. 

LEISURE, s. [bisir, Fr.] freedom from business or hurry; 
vacant time ; inconvenience of time. 

LK'ISURELY, ad. deliberately ; slowly; gradually. 

^ LEITH , a sea-port of Scotland, on the frith of Forth, 2 miles 
N. N. E. of Edinburgh, of which it is the port. It is situated 
at the mouth of the river Leith, which forms the harbour, and 
divides the town into N. and S. Leith, which commui; • te by a 
draw-bridge. The commerce of Leith is very considerable. 
Its imputation in 1811 amounted to 20,363: Here arc manu- 
factures of ropes, sail-cloth, carpets, glass, soap, and candles, 
ttiid several iron forges. 

LE ITRIM, a county of Ireland, in the province of Con- 


muiernt, bounded on the N. by Donegal Bay, on the IF. /ft <by 
Fermanagh, and on the S. E. by Cavan; by Longford on the 
S; Roscommon on the S. W.; and Sligo on the W. Itis 
about 42 miles long, and from 6 to 17 broad ; is a fertile, well, 
cultivated country, and though the northern part* (which how- 
ever furnish food for great numbers of young cattle) are moun- 
tainous, yet the southern parts are level. It contains 2 1 parishes, 
and its population is 141,303. It elects two county mem- 
bers. Leitrim, the county-town, is pleasantly seated on the 
banks of the Shannon, 80 miles N. W. of Dublin. 

LE'MAN, s. [probably from l’ ament, Fr.j a sweetheart; hur- 
lot; gallant. 

LEMMA, s. [A >7/i/w, Gr.] in Mathematics, a kind of postula- 
te or proposition, previously assumed or laid down, to render 
any demonstration or problem more clear and easy. 

LE MON, s. [//mow, Fr.] the fruit of the lemon-tree. Lin- 
neus places it in the eighteenth section of his second class, join- 
ing it with the citron and orange. The species are three. 

LEMONA DE, s. liquor made of water, sugar, and the juice 
of lemons. 

LE'MSTER , or Leominster, a town of Herefordshire, trad- 
ing considerably in wool, fine wheat, flax, gloves, leather, hats. 
&c. and there are several rivers in and about the town, on which 
they have mills and other machines. It is a great thoroughfare 
between S. Wales and London, and is seated on the river Lug, 
over which it has several bridges, 25 miles W, by N. of Worces- 
ter, and 137 W. N. W. of London. Market on Friday. Its 
fairs, noted for horses, black cattle, &e. are on Feb. 13, Tues- 
day in Midleut, May 13, July 10, Sept. 4. and Nov. 1. 
Population 6249. Returns two members. 

LE'MURES, s. [Lai.] in Antiquity, sprites or hobgoblins; 
restless ghosts of departed persons, who wese supposed to re- 
turn to terrify and torment the living. 

To LEN l), v . a. [Ur nan. Sax.] to let a person have any thing 
on condition of returning it when demanded; to permit a per- 
son to use a thing on condition of its being restored. 

LE NDER, s. one who permits another to use any thing on 
condition of returning it when demanded. ^ 

LENGTH, s. [from levy. Sax.] the extent of a thing from one 
end to another ; a certain space, portion, or extent of place or 
time ; long continuance or protraction ; reach, extent, or degree; 
the cud or latter part of any time assigned. At lenyth , 
at last. 

To LENGTHEN, v. a . to make longer ; to continue or 
protract the duration of any thing. Sometimes used with 
out by way of emphasis, to protract ; to extend to a longer 
space of time. Neuterly, to grow longer; to increase in 
length. 

LE NGTHWISE, ad. accordingly to the length ; with the 
end foremost. 

LE NHAM \ a town in Kent, with a market cm Tuesday. It 
is 47 miles E. S. E. of London. Population 2197. 

LEWI ENT, a. [leniens, Lat.] lessening; rendering Jess 
painful or violent. Laxative, or softening, applied to me- 
dicine. 

To LE'NIFY, v. a. [Unifier, old Fr.] to render less painful 
or violent ; to assuage. 

LEN IS, a. [Lat.] soft or gentle. In Grammar, an accent 
in this form [’] to denote, that the letter under it is not aspi- 
rated. 

LENITIVE, a. [Itnitif, Fr.] lessening any pain ; softening 
or emollient. 

LENITIVE, s . any thing applied to ease pain; anything 
used to palliate. 

LENITY, s. [lenitas, Lat.] mildness; a tenderness of dis- 
position, exercised in overlooking small faults, and punishing 
gioat ones without rigour or severity. 
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LENS; #. in Dioptrics, a small roundish glass of the figure 
of a lentil, generally applied to a glass that is convex on 
both sides, but sometimes extended to signify any optical glu$B 
whatever. 

LENT, t. [lenten, the spring, Sax.] a time set apart for 
abstinenoe by : the Church, consisting of forty days, which 
receives its name from its happening in the spring. 

LENT, the part. pass, from Lend. 

LENTEN, a. such as is used in Lent; abstinent or 
sparing. 

LENTI'CULAR, a [lenticulaire, Fr.] having the form of a 
lens, or burning glass. 

LE'NTIFGRM, a. [from lens and forma , Lat.] in the form 
of a lens; shaped like a lens. 

LENTIGO, s. [Lat.] a freckly or scurvy eruption upon 
the skin ; such especially as is common to women in child- 
bearing. 

LENTI'GINOUS, a. [from lentigo , Lat.] scurfy. 

LE'NTIL, s. [lent ille, Fr.] a plant ; called likewise 
vetches. 

LE'NTISC, s. [i lentiscus , Lat.] a beautiful evergreen tree, 
which produces gum mastich. 

LENTITUDE, s . [from lenlvs , Lat.] sluggishness ; slow- 
ness. 

LE'NTOR, s. [Lat.] tenacity, or viscosity, applied to the 
consistence of bodies. Slowness or delay, applied to motion. 
In Medicine, applied to that sizy, viscid, coagulated part of 
the blood, which, in malignant fevers, obstructs the capillary 
vessels. 

LENTOUS, a. [lent us, Lat.] viscous ; tenacious, applied to 
the consistence of bodies. 

LEOD, s. [from the Sax.] in the composition of names, 
implies the people ; as, Lcodgar, one of great interest with the 
people. 

LE'OF, s . [from the Sax.] in the composition of names, 
implies love; thus, Leaf win, is a winner of love; Leofitan , 
best beloved. 

LEONINE, a. [ leoninvs , Lat.] belonging to a lion. In 
Poetry, a kind of verses, the middle of which always chimes 
or rhymes with the end ; so named from Leo, the supposed 
inventor ; as, M Ut vites pcenam, de potibus aecipe iwnnm 
and also, “ Gloria factor um, temere concoditur hornin'* 

LEOPARD, le-pard, s. [Ico and par (Jus, Lat.] a spotted 
beast of prey. 

LEPER, $. [lepra, Lat.] a person infected with a leprosv. 

LEPORINE, a . [leporinus, Lat.] belonging to a hare ; 
having the nature of a hare. 

LEPRO'SITY, s. a disease wherein the skin scales off. 
Applied to metals, the quality of rusting, or wearing away in 
scales. A foulness. 

LF/PROSY, [lepra, Lat.] a foul disease, appearing on the 
skin in dry, white, scurfy scabs, or scales, which cover the 
whole body, or some part of it. 

LEPROUS, a. [leprosvs, Lat.] infected with a leprosy. 

LERE, s. [i hire , Sax.] an old word for lesson, lore, doc- 
trine. 

LE'RWTCK , the chief town of the Shetland Islands, 
situated on the E. side of the Mainland) us the principal 
island is called. It is a. general rendezvous of the fishing 
busses from Britain, Holland, Denmark, and other parts. 
The principal fishery carried on by the inhabitants, is that 
of ling and tusk. They are caught in the months of June 
and* July, on long lines, set at the distance of 10 or 12 
leagues from all land, by six-oared boats, from 2 to 3 tons 
burden. The yearly export of this article to foreign markets 
is, on tta average, 800 tons, from alt the islands. Lat. 60. 20. 
N. Ion. 1. 30. W. 
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LE'SKARD, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Sa- 
turday. It is seated on a level, is a corporation, and sends 
one member to parliament. It is 221 miles W. by S. of 
London. Population 4024. 

LESS, a negative and primitive termination, [/ms, Sax.] 
joined to a substantive, it implies the absence or privation of 
the thing expressed by that substantive ; as, shameless, child- 
less, fatherless . 

LESS, ad in a small degree; in a lower degree. “This 
opinion presents a less merry, but not less dangerous, temptation 
to those in adversity.” £>ecay of Piety. 

LESS, a. [the comparative degree of little ; lens. Sax.] that 
which on comparison is not found as big or great as the thing 
it is compared with. 

LESSEE, s . [from lease ] the person to whom a lease is 
given. 

To LESSEN, v. a [from /ess] to diminish the bulk, quantity, 
or quality, of any thing. Neutorly, to grow less, shrink, or 
contract. Synon. To abate, implies a decrease in action ; 
diminish, a waste in substance ; decrease, a decay iu moral 
virtue ; lessen , a contraction of parts. 

LE'SSES, s. [laissees, Fr.] the dung of beasts, left on the 
ground. 

LESSON, s. [l<\on, Fr.] any thing read and repeated to 
a teacher by a scholar; a precept or notion inculcated by 
teaching; a portion of scripture read in divine set vice; a 
tune pricked for a musical instrument, and taught by a music- 
master to his pupil ; a remonstrance, reprimand, or rating 
lecture. 

To LESSON, v. a. to teach, to instruct. 

LESS O' R, s . one who lets any thing by lease. 

LEST, com/, [from least] for fear that ; in order to prevent. 

LESTOir, LaystoJJ ’, or Lowestoft <?, a town of Sullolk. 

consisting of about 800 houses, ind i Here nil v built; the 
streets, though pretty well paved, are narrow, and it con- 
tains about 4*2 10 inhabitants. It is seated on the sea-shore 
and concerned in the fisheries of the North Sea, catching 
and curing of cod, herring, mackerel, soles, and sprats, in 
which business upwards of 30 boats arc employed, and 
70,000 barrels have been sold to foreign markets, and for home 
consumption. Here is also a manufactory of com *e china. 
It is 8 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 113 N. E. of Loudon. 
Market on Wednesday. 

LES T WT THIEL, a town of Cornwall with a* maikct on 
Friday. It is a corporation, but is now disfranchised. 
They also keep courts here belonging to lb>: stannary; 
and a gaol is likewise here. It is governed by a mayor, 6 
capital burgesses, and 17 common council men. It is 229 
miles (by Tavistock) W. by S. of London. Population 1.748. 

To LET, v . a. [ la- tan , Sax.) to permit, allow, or grant; 
to put to hire ; to grunt a tenant. To let blood , to open a 
vein, so as the blood may Hew out. To entrust with; to 
admit. “ To let into the secret.” Sped. No. 483. To let 
off, to discharge, applied to the discharge of artillery. To 
obstruct; to hinder, or oppose, from let tan. Sax. “He 
who now lettdh will let, until lie be taken out of the way.” 
2 Thess. ii. 7. Before the first person singular, it implies 
resolution, fixed purpose, earnestness, and ardent wish 
u Let me die the death of the righteou,.” Numb, xxiii. 10. 
Before the first person plural, it implies exhortation. “ Rise; 
let vs go.” Mark . Before the third person singular and 
plural, it implies permission or command. “ Let the sol- 
diers seize him.” Dryd. Before a thing in the passive, it 
implies a positive command. “ Let this be done/ 1 Dryd. 
Neuterly,’ to forbear, to withhold himself, a* Ferdmaado— 
would not let to counsel the king.” Bacon, 

LET, s . an obstacle, hindcrancc, or obstruction. . * The 
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ncoret lets — in public proceedings are innumerable and inevit- 
able.” Bacon. 

LET, used at the end of substantives, is derived from lyet, 
Sax. and implies little or small. Thus owl makes owlet, a 
little or small owl ; and of eagle is formed eaglet, a small or 
little eagle. 

LETHA'RGIC, a. [Itthargigue, Fr.] sleepy ; of the nature 
of a lethargy. 

LETHA'RGICNESS, s. sleepiness ; drowsiness. 

LETHARGIED, a. seized with a lethargy ; laid asleep, or 
entranced. 

LETHARGY, s. [XrtBapyla, Gr.] a disease consisting of a 
profound drowsiness, or sleep, from whence a person cannot, be 
easily, waked. 

LETHE, s. [A>/0fj, Gr.] oblivion ; a state of forgetfulness. 

LETTER, s . [from let] one who permits ; one who hinders ; 
one who gives vent to any thing ; as, a blood-letter* 

LETTER, $. [lettre, Fr.] a character either in printing 
or writing, by which is expressed any of the simple sounds 
of which syllables are composed ; a written message ; a 
writing, whereby a person communicates his sentiments to 
another at a distance; any thing to be read; a type with 
which books arc printed. In the plural, learning. A man of 
letters . 

To LETTER, v. a. to mark or stamp with letters. 

LETTERED, a. learned ; conversant in, and improved by, 
reading ; marked with letters. 

LETTER-FOUNDER, s. one who casts the letters or types 
list'd in printing. 

LETTUCE, s. [lactma, Lat] a plant which derives its name 
from the milky juice with which it abounds. 

LEVANT, a. [levant, Fr.J raising or making turbulent. 
Eastern. €< Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds." 
Par. Lost . 

LEVANT. This word properly signifies the East; hut it 
is generally used, when speaking of trade, for Turkey iv 
Asia; comprehending Natolia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Bnrku, 
the island of Cundia, and the adjacent parts. The Levant 
Ska means the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

LEVATOR, s. [Lat.] a surgeon’s instrument, whereby the 
depressed parts of the skull are lifted up. In Anatomy, applied 
to those muscles which lift up or raise the parts to which they 
are fastened. 

LEUCOPIILF/GMACY, s. [Xftwoc and ^X/y/w, Gr.] a kind 
of dropsy, consisting of a white Hubby tumour all over the 
bodv. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIC, a. [from Xturfa and 0\eyp«, Gr.] 
troubled with a leucopbleginacy, or white Hahby tumor. 

LEVEE’, s. [Fr.] the time of rising. Figuratively, an assem- 
bly of persons meeting together in a great man's house, to pay 
him compliments at his rising. 

LEVEL, a. [hpfcl, Sax.] even, or not having one part 
higher than another; in the same line with any thing else; 
Miunl in perfection or dignity. In Botany, applied to the 
branches or fruit-stalks when they grow to equal heights, 
so as to form a flat surface at the top, as in the flowers of the 
swcctwilliam. 

To LEVEL, v. a. to make even, or without, any inequalities, 
applied to surface. To make of the same height with any 
ihing else ; to make or lay flat; to reduce to a condition equal 
to that of another. Nciiierly, to aim ; to point a piece of 
ordnance in taking aim ; to be in the same direction . or even 
with a mark ; to aim or make attempts. 

LEVEL, s. a plane; a surface without any inequalities, 
figuratively, a rate, standard, or condition. “ Above my 
ordinary level." Dryd. A stute of equality. In Mechanics, 
an instrument used bv masons to regulate their work. A 
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rule. The line of direction in which any piece of ordnance is 

» 1 7eVEL, (BEDFORD) a tract of fenny land, consisting 
of about .'300,000 acres, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, Cambridge, and the Isle 
of Ely, which appear to have been dry land formerly, by the 
mins of houses, large trees, &c. that have been found m several 
parts. After divers expensive attempts to drain these fens, in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Charles I. William, duke of Bed* 
ford, and others, in 1H49, undertook and completed it, so far 
as to bring about 100,000 acres of good land to use. In these 
fens are several decoys, where astonishing quantities of wild 
fowl are taken during the season. One of these, not far from 
Ely, generally sends 3000 couple weekly to London, and is let 
fur 6001. a year. 

LEVELLER, s. one who makes any thing even. 
LEVELLING, s. the art or act of finding a line parallel to 
the horizon, at one or more stations, in order to determine 
the height of one place with respect to another, for laying 
grounds even, regulating descents, draining morasses conduct- 
ing water, &c. 

LEVELNESS, s. evenness, or equality of surface. 

LE'VEN. See Leaven. 

LEVER, s . [ levier , Fr.] in Mechanics, the second, if not the 
first, of the mechanical powers. 

LEVERET, s. [lirverct, Fr.] a young hare in the first year. 
LE VET, s. [from lever, Fr.] the blast or sound of a trumpet. 
LEVIABLE, a. [from levy] that may be levied or forced to 
be paid. 

LEVI ATHAN, «. [jmb, Heb.] the crocodile. Commentator 
are much divided in their opinions concerning this word, some 
making it the whale ; but if we consider the description given 
of it in Job xli. we shall find criteria enough to restrain it to 
the crocodile. 

To LEVIGATE, v . a. [Icvvio, Lat.] to grind to an impalpable 
powder, between two stones ; to mix liquors till they become 
smooth and incorporated. 

LEVfGATlON, s. the act of reducing hard bodies, such as 
coral, into a subtile powder, by grinding them on a stone.. 

LEVTTE, s. [from Levi, Jacob’s third sonj one of the tribe 
of Levi, who was by inheritance an inferior kind of minister in 
the Jewish tabernacle and temple, having the care of the sacred 
utensils, and somewhat resembling in degree the deacons 
among Christians. A priest; used as a word of contempt, 
when applied to a Christian minister. 

LEVITICAL, a. belonging to, or descended from, the Le- 
vites ; exercised by, or confined to, the Levites. 

LEVI TICUS, s. a canonical book of the Scripture, being 
the third of the Pentateuch of Moses ; thus called because it 
contains principally the laws and regulations relating to the 
priests, the Levites, and sacrifices. 

LEVITY, s. \leviias , Lat.] lightness, or want of weight ; in- 
constancy, or changeablencss ; unsteadiness ; trifling gaiety ; 
want of seriousness. 

To LEVY, v. a. [lever, Fr.] to raise or bring together, applied 
to armies. To raise or collect, money as a tax or fine. In 
Law, to pass ; thus to levy a fine, is to pass a fine. 

LE V Y, s. the act of raising men or money. War raised. 
LEWD, a. [Lenede, Sax.] wicked, bad, or vicious. At pre- 
sent it is confined to signify lustful, or being lost to all sense of 
modesty. 

LEWDLY, ad. wickedly or viciously. Lustfully; the 
last sense seems to be the only one in which it is used at . 
present. 

LE'WDNESS, s. the quality of giving a loose to lust, or 
indulging such actions and inclinations as are inconsistent with 
modesty. 
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LEWDSTER, 9 . a lecher; one given to criminal plea- 
sures. 

LB WES, the principal town of Sussex, is a well-built, 
and ancient place, with about 8,600 inhabitants ; and is seated 
on the river Ouse, which is navigable here for barges, 30 miles 
E. of Chichester, and 49 S. of London. It is finely situated 
on the declivity of a hill, on which are the remains of an 
ancient castle. It takes in the sea for 30 miles W. and an 
uninterrupted view of Banstead Downs, which is full 40 
miles. On the river are several iron works, where cannon 
are cast for merchant ships, besides other useful works of 
that kind. The timber hereabouts is prodigiously large, 
and the soil is the richest in this part of England. Market on 
Saturday. It returns two members. 

LE'WIS \ one of the most considerable of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, which being connected by a narrow 
isthmus with Harris, forms hut one island, which is about 
40 miles in length, and 13 in its mean breadth. Like most 
of the Scottish isles, it is greatly intersected by arms of the 
sea. The country, in general, is wild, bleak, barren of 
wood, and little fitted for cultivation ; the hills are covered 
with heath, which afford shelter for various sorts of game. 
The lakes and streams abound with salmon, large red trout, 
&c. The land animals here are similar to those found in the 
northern isles, and the fisheries on the coast are not inferior. 
Stornaway is the only town in Lewis. The island belongs to 
lloss-shire. 

LEWLS D’ORE, luce d’ore, s, [Fr.] a golden French coin, 
valued at seventeen shillings English. 

LE' WISH AM, a considerable village, about 6 miles S. E. 
from London, containing 66*25 inhabitants. 

LEXICO'GRAPHKK, s. [from Xiiucuv and ypnfw, Gr.] a 
writer or compiler of dictionaries, or books wherein the etymo- 
logies and meanings of words are explained. 

LEXICOGRAPHY, s. [from Xt&tw and yptyu, Gr.] the 
art or practice of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON, s . [XcStkw, Gr.] a hook containing the expla- 
nation of words ; generally confined to such as contain the ex- 
planation of words in the Greek and Oriental languages. 

LEY, or LEES, s. a term usually applied to any alkaline 
solution made by levigating any ashes that contain an alkali. 

LEY, LEE, LAY, in composition of names, arc derived 
from leag , Sax. and signify a field. 

LE'YDEN , a city of Holland, supposed to he the same 
which Ptolemy calls Lugdunnm Batavornm , seated in a 
country full of gardens and meadows, surrounded by ditches 
and canals, near the ancient bed of the Rhine, which now 
looks like a canal. It is about four miles and a half in cir- 
cumference; and its ditches are bordered with rows of trees. 
It has eight gates, and contains 50 islands, and 145 bridges, 
the greatest part of which are made with free-stone. The 
public buildings are very handsome. There are several 
large hospitals, and an university, which has generally about 
200 students, though there arc but two colleges; for these 
scholars hoard in the town, and have no dress to distinguish 
them. The school consists of a large pile of brick building, 
three stories high. Adjoining to the school is the physic- 
garden, where the professor reads lectures in Botany. The 
library contains curious manuscripts ; and the theatre for ana- 
tomy is the finest m Europe. Here were manufactures of 
cloths and stuffs; but they have greatly declined. The in- 
habitants do not at present exceed 31 ,000. On the 1 2th of Jan. 
1807, a great part of Leyden was destroyed by the accidental 
explosion of 40,000ib. of gunpowder, and upwards of 5000 
persons buried in the ruins, 500 of whom were dug out alive. 
It is 4 miles E. of the sea, and 20 S. W. of Amsterdam. Lot. 
52. 8. N. long. 4. 28. E. 
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LIABLE, a. [liable, Fr.} obnoxious; subject to; not ex- 
empt from. 

LIAR* s. one who wilfully and deliberately tells a falsehood; 
one who wants veracity* 

LIARD, a. mingled roan. Liard , in Scotland, denote? 
grey-haired ; as, he’s a Hard old man. 

LI'BANUS, mountains of Turkey in Asia, between Syria 
and Palestine, extending from W. to E. from the Meditcrrur 
nean sea, us fur as Arabia. The summits of these mountains 
are always covered with snow; but below are very fruitful 
valleys. They were formerly famous for cedar trees ; but now 
scarcely any remain. Geographers distinguish them into Liba- 
nus and Anti-Libanus; the latter lies on the S. side of the val- 
ley, rising near the ruins of Sidon, and terminates at others m 
Arabia, in lat. 34. They are separated from each 6thc*r at an 
equal distance throughout, and form a country, called by the 
ancients Codosyriu. 

LIBATION," s. [libatio, Lat.] the act of pouring wine on 
the ground in divine worship. Figuratively, the wine so 
poured. 

Li'BBARD, s. [ liebard , Ger. leopardns , Lat.] a leopard. 

LI BEL, s. [libcltus, Lat.] a malicious aspersion in printing 
or writing, tending to blacken the reputation of a person living, 
or tlie memory of one who is dead, in order to expose him to 
public contempt, hatred, or ridicule. 3 Inst. 174. 5 Rep. 125, 
131. Hawk, C. P. Moor. 627. 

To LIBEL, r. a. to print or publish any thing that shall 
blacken the character of a person, and expose him to public ri- 
dicule, contempt, or hatred; to spread any defamatory report 
by writing or printing. 

LIBELLER, s. one who spreads a report in writing which 
may blacken a person’s character. 

LIBELLOUS, a . containing some report which may blacken 
a person’s character. 

LIBERAL, a. [liberal*, Lat.] becoming a gentleman; 
generous; bountiful. Liberal Arts, are those that polish 
the mind, such as grammar, rhetoric; also music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture; in opposition to Mechanical 
Arts . 

LIBERALITY, s. [liberalitas, Lat. liberalitc , Fr.] bounty; 
a generous deposition of mind, exerting itself in giving 
largely. Syxon. Liberality implies acts of mere giving or 
spending; generosity, acts of greatness ; bounty, acts oft kind- 
ness. A liberal man gives freely; a generous man nobly; and 
a bountiful man charitably. Liberality is a natural disposition ; 
generosity proceeds from elevation of sentiment; bounty , 
from religious motives. Liberality denotes freedom of 
spirit ; generosity, greatness of soul ; bounty, openness of 
heart. 

To LIBERALIZE, v. a. to make liberal. 

LI BERALLY, ad. giving in a large manner, or without 
grudging. 

To LIBERATE, v. a . to free from confinement. 

LIBERATION, s. act. of delivering; the being delivered. 

LIBERTINE, s. 011 c who acts without restraint; one who 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion. In Law, a freed 
man, or slave who is made free, from liber tinus , Lat. 

LIBERTINE, a. [ libertin , Fr.] licentious; having no re- 
spect to the precepts of religion. 

LIBERTINISM, s. an opinion or practice which is incon- 
sistent with the precepts of religion. 

LIBERTY, 5. [liberie, Fr. libertas , Lat.] the power in 
any agent to begin to take up any thought, or to forbear 
any particular action, according to the choice of the mind, 
whereby it chooses to do one in preference to another. 
Political liberty is a power of acting agreeably *0 the laws 
which are enacted by the consent of a people, and no- 
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ways inconsistent with the natural rights of a single per- 
son, or the good of society ; thus it seems to be freedom 
opposed to slavery or necessity. A privilege; an exemp- 
tion ; an immunity ; a diminution or relaxation of restraint ; a 
leave or permission. 44 I shall take the liberty to consider.* 
Locke . 

LIBI'DINOUS, a. [libidinosus, Lat.] lewd ; given up to 
lust. 

LIBI'DINOUSLY, ad. lewdly; in a wanton or unchaste 
manner. 

LIBRARIAN, s. [libraries, Lat.] one who has the care of a 
library. 

LIBRARY, s. [from libraire , Fr.] a large collection of books, 
either public or private. 

To Ll'BRATE, v. a. [libro, Lat.] to poise, balance or coun- 
terpoise. 

LIBRA'TFON, s. [libratio, Lat.] the state of being balanced. 
In Astronomy, the balancing or trembling motion in the firma- 
ment, whereby the declination of the sun, and the latitude of the 
stars, change from time to time. The apparent irregularity 
of the moon, by which she seems to librate, or waver about 
her own axis, sometimes from the east to the west, and 
sometimes from the west to the east. The libration of the 
earth , is that motion whereby it is so restrained in its orbit, 
that its axis continues constantly paralle l to the axis of the 
world. 

LIBRA'TORY, a. [from libro , Lat.] balancing ; playing 
like a balance. 

LICE, plural of Louse. 

LI'CENCE, s. [liven tin, Lat.] contempt of lawful find neces- 
sary restraint ; a grant or permission; a liberty or consent ; a 
power or authority given a person to do some lawful act. In 
Canon or Ecclesiastical Law, a liberty or power granted to a 
person, to marry without publication of bans. Among Publi- 
cans, a liberty or power granted by a justice of peace for selling 
beer, wine, &c. 

To U'CENNE, v. a. [lieencier, Ft*.] to set at liberty; to per- 
mit a person to do something which lie could not without such 
grant. 

Ll'CENSER, s. one who grants permission or liberty to do 
a thing. 

LICE'NTTATE, s . [licf.ntiatns, low Lat.] one who uses 
licence, or makes free with the laws. A degree in the Spanish 
universities. Among the college of Physicians, a person who 
has licence or authority given him for practising physic, though 
not admitted a follow of the college. 

To LFCE'NTiATE, v. a. [liven tier, Fr.] to permit; to au- 
thorize by licence. 

LICENTIOUS, (the ti in this word and its derivatives, is 
pronounced like sTii , as lichisliious) a . [licentiosus, Lat.] not 
restrained by law, morality, or religion; overflowing its 
bounds ; unconfined. “ The Tiber, whose licentious waves.* 
Roscom. 

I.TCK'NTIOUSLY, ad. with too much liberty or freedom ; 
without any restraint from law or morality. 

LICE NTIOUSNESS, s. boundless liberty ; contempt or ne- 
glect of just restraint. 

LIC il, s. [lice, Sax.] a dead carcase: hence Lich-wakc , or 
the custom of watching the dead every night till the corpse was 
Duried ; Lich-gate, the gate through which the dead are car- 
“V°,5? 8 rav «; licit-field, the field of the dead, a city in 
.. Uiltordshire, so named from Christians martyred th re; Litch 
fowl, certain bird* accounted unlucky ami ill-boding, as the 
raven, screech-owl, &c. b> 

LI CHFIELD, a city of Staffordshire, containing three 
parish churches, a cathedral, free-school, and two hospitals 
Population 6409. Returns two members. It is seated 


in a fine champaign country, on a little river that divide* 
it into two parts, called the City and the Close, atilt whfch 
fells into the Trent three miles below ; communicating, how- 
ever, with all the late inland navigation*, 14 miles S. E. of 
Stafford, and 119 N. W. of London. Markets on Tuesday 
and Friday. 

I.l'CHEN, s. the plant called also liverwort. 

LI'CHOWL, s. a sort of owl, by the vulgar supposed to 
foretell death. 

To LICK, v. a. [licean. Sax.] to touch or pass over with 
the tongue; to move the tongue over any thing; to lap or take 
in by the tongne. Used with up, to devour. “ When luxury 
has lick’d up all thy pelf.” Pope. To smear, or to drink up any 
moisture. “ She licks up all the dirt with her clothes.” To 
beat; a vulgar term. 

JJCK, s. a blow. 44 Give me ft lick across the face/' Dryd. 
the act of smearing or rubbing the tongue over any thing; a 
low word. 

LICKERISH, or LI'CKEROUS, a. [licccra, a glutton. 
Sax.] nice in the choice of food ; eager; greedy; nice, or 
tempting the appetite. 

LI'CKERISIINESS, s. gluttony; greediness after dainties ; 
niceness of palate. 

Ll'CTOR, s. [Lat.] a beadle, who in ancient Rome at- 
tended the consuls, and was employed in apprehending 
criminals. 

LID, s. [Mid, Sax.] a cover which shuts down close upon or 
into a vessel ; the membrane which covers the eye when we 
sleep or wink, called also the eyelid, from angnn lied , Tent. 
In Botany, a cover to the tips of several of the mosses, as in 
the hogmoss. 

LIDDf a town of Kent, with a market on Thursday. It is 
seated in Rumney-Marsh, and is a member of the Cinque 
Ports. It is 70 miles S. E. of London. Population 1357. 

L1DNEY , a village in Gloucestershire, seated on the W. 
bank of the river Severn, 10 miles S. of Dean. It is 123 
miles from London. Population 1534. 

LIE, s. [lie, Fr.] a liquor impregnated with some other 
body, such as soap or salt. 

LIE, s. [lige, Sax.] a deliberate, wilful, and criminal 
falsehood; a fiction. See Lye, which is the most proper 
spelling. 

To LIE, v. 7i. \leogan , Sax. liegen , Bclg.] to be guilty of a 
wilful and criminal falsehood. 

To LIE, v. 7i. [preter. I lay, have lain, or lien, but the 
last preterite is seldom used; liegen, Belg.] to rest horizon- 
tally or with a great inclination, upon any thing else; to 
rest or lean upon ; to repose or be in a bed. To lie by, to 
keep in reserve ; to preserve. 44 Divers of which I have yet 
lying by me.” Boyle. To be placed or situated. 44 What 
lies beyond our positive idea.” Locke. To be in a person s 
power ; to depend on a person, used with in. 44 Endea- 
vour as much us in thee lies.” Duppa. To lie m, to be in 
childbed. Used with on, to be imputed to. 44 Let it lie 
on my head.” But when joined with hands , to be trouble- 
some or tedious. “ Those hours that lie upon their hands.” 
Guard. 

LIEF, a. [lief, Belg. Icof, Sax.] dear or beloved. 44 My 
liefest liege.” Shak. 

LIEF, ad. willingly or readily. 44 1 had as Ktf have the 
foppery of freedom.” Shak. 

LIEGE, a. [lige, Fr. and ligio, I tab] bound by some feudal 
tenure; subject: hence liegeman, a' subject. Sovereign. 

LIEGE, a large, populous, and rich city of Germany, 
m the circle of Westphalia, and capital of a bishopric of 
the same name. Here the river Maese is divided into 
three branches, the Loose, Oorte, and Ambleve, which after 
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baying passed through the streets under several- bridges, 
unite again. Here is a famous university ; the puunc struc- 
tures are very numerous; and on the sides of the river are 
fine walks. This place is about 4 miles in circumference, 
and has 1^0 struts? 16 gates, and 10 large suburbs, It is 
seated on the river Maese, in a valley surrounded by hills, 
with agreeable and fertile meadows between, 15 miles S. W. 
of Maastricht, and 62 S. W. of Cologne. Lat. 60. 39. N. 
Ion. 5. 31 E. 

LIEGE, a territory of the Netherlands, lately a bishopric 
of Germany, bounded on the N. by Brabant and Guelderland ; 
on the E. by Limburgh and Julier ; on the S. by Luxem- 
burg, and the Ardennes ; and on the W. by Brabant and 
Namur. It is fruitful in corn and fruits, and contains mines of 
iron, lead, and coal, besides quarries of marble. Before th 
late changes in the German empire, the bishop, who was elected 
by the canons, was an absolute and considerable ecclesiastical 
prince, having in his diocese 52 baronies. 18 walled towns, and 
400 villages. The population is about 31,000. 

LIEGE, &. sovereign; a superior lord. Seldom used. 

Ll'KGEMAN, s. a subject. Not in use. 

LI ENTERIC, a. belonging to the lientery. 

LIE'NTKKY, s. [Xetny and tyre poi', Gr.| a particular kind of 
looseness, wherein the food passes through the guts with little 
or no alteration. 

LI Ell, s. [from to lie] one that rests nr lies down ; one that 
remains concealed. 

LIEU, s. [Fr.] place; room; or stead: only used with in. 
u In, lieu* 1 instead. 

LIEU TE NANCY, leu-tcuHian-so, $, [lirutenancc, Fr.] the 
ollice of a lieutenant; the body of lieutenants. 

LIEUTENANT, s. [lieutenant, Fr.J a deputy, or one that is 
commissioned to act for another in his absence. In War, one 
who holds the next rank to a captain, and acts in his stead, 
when absent, or incapacitated by accidents. 

LIEU l E NAN rsiUP, s . the rank or office of a lieutenant. 

LIFE, s, [plural lives; from li/ian, Sax.] the state where- 
in the soul and body are united and co-operate ; the present 
state, opposed to the future ; conduct, or the general man- 
ner in which a person behaves with respect to virtue or 
vice; the continuance or duration of. our present state; an 
exact, resemblance of a living form ; a state of vegetation, 
or growing, applied to plants : the general state of mankind. 
Manners. “ Arts that polish life.*' Par. Lost . Spirit; vi- 
gour; vivacity. Animal beings. “ Full nature swarms 
with life** Thompson . Also, a written narrative of a person’s 
life. 

LI FEBLOOD, s. the blood necessary to life. 

LFFEFUL, a. invigorating. 

LI'FEGIVING, a. having the power to give life. 

LIFEGUARD, s. the guard of a king’s person. 

LI FELESS, a. deprived of life ; dead. Figuratively, 
without vigour, power, force, or spirit. “ A lifeless king.” 
Prior. 

LIFELESSLY, ad. without vigour or strength; jejune; 
frigid, or without spirit. 

LFFELIKE, a . like a living person. 

LFFESTRING, s. nerve; string imagined to convey life. 
“ The undccaying lifestrings of those hearts.” 

LIFETIME, s . the continuance or duration of life. 

Ll'FEWEARY, a. tired of living. 

• To LIFT, v. a. [lyffta, Swed. loffter , Dan.] to raise from the 
ground ; to heave or hold on high ; to raise or elevate ; to raise 
in esteem, fortune, dignity. Neuterly, to strive to raise by an 
effort of strength. Svtfoir. We lift, in taking any thing up ; 
** ram, in setting it upright, or placing it according to some 


LIFT, s. the act or manner of raising any thing from the 
ground, or holding it upwards ; an effort or struggle. A detul 
lift implies an effort to raise something that cannot be moved 
with the whole force ; and, figuratively, any state of distress, 
impotence, or inability. 

LI FTER, s. one that raises any heavy thing from the ground, 
one that raises any thing. 

To LIG, v. n. [leggen, Belg.] to lie. " Wild beasts liggen 
in wait.” Spenser . 

LI GAMENT, s. [ ligamentum , Lat.] any thing that ties or 
hinds one tiling to another. In Anatomy, a white, tough, so- 
lid, and inflexible part of the body, whose chief use is to fasten 
the bones together which are articulated for motion. 

LIGAME'NTAL, or LIGAMENTOUS, a. composing, or of 
the nature of, a ligament. 

LI'GAN, s . according to Blackstone , goods sunk in the sea, 
but tied to a cork or buoy, in order to be found again. 

LIGATION, s . [liyatio, Lat.] the act of binding; the state 
of being bound. 

LFGATURE, s. [ ligatura , low Lat.] any thing bound on as 
a bandage ; the act of binding ; the state of being bound. 

LIGHT, s. [leoht, Sax.] tnat sensation occasioned in the 
mind by the view of luminous bodies; or that property in 
bodies whereby they are fitted to excite those scnsutiuus in 
us; a certain action of luminous bodies on the medium be- 
tween them and the eye, wherehv they become visible; a 
state wherein bodies become visible ; rays proceeding from a 
luminous body. Figuratively, illumination, instruction, or 
the. discovery of something before unknown. A point of view ; 
a situation; the direction in which the light falls. “Setting 
them in their proper lights Spec t. No. 29 i. Explana- 
tion, or the means of clearing up any dillieult passage in 
writings. “ One part of the text could not fail to give light 
to another.” Locke. Any thing used to give light in the 
night-time. A person of great parts and eminent abilities, fa- 
mous for his discoveries, and the communication of them. 
“ One of the lights of the age.” Xyxox. Light is the origin 
or commencement of brightness ; splendour is brightness m 
perfection. The intention of light is only to make objects vi- 
sible ; that of brightness , to make them clearly distinguishable 
and known ; sphndonr shews them to a great degree of per- 
fection. We attribute light to the slurs, brightness to the moon, 
and splendour to the sun. 

LIGHT, <i. [leoht, Sax.] easily raised, or of small weight; 
not burdensome to he home, worn, carried, or lifted up. Fi- 
guratively, easy to be endured. Easy to be performed. " The 
task was light** Dryd . Active or nimble. “ Light of foot.” 
2 Sam. ii. 18. Slight, or trifling. “ A light error,” Bogle. 
Not thick or gross. u Light bread.” Numb. x\i. 5. “ Light 

fumes.” Dryd. Gay; airy; trifling; irregular; unchaste. 
“ A light wife doth make a heavy husband.’* Slink. Bright, 
or shining; clear. Tending to white, applied to colour. “ A 
liy /* /-coloured day.” Wood.c. 

To LIGHT, v . a. [from light, substantive] to kindle, inflame, 
or set on fire; to give light to. 

To LIGHT, v. n. [from livht, Belg.] to fall upon or meet 
with by chance, used with upon. To dismount or descend from 
a horse or carriage, used with from , off\ and formerly down : 
from alightan , Sax. “ He lighted down from the chariot.” 2 
Kings v. 21. To full, or strike. “ On Whomsoever it lighteth.'* 
Hooker. To settle; to fix, or rest. “ Then as a bee lights 
on that and this.” Dryd. 

LIGHT, ud. more properly Lightly, which see. “ Shall 
we set light by that custom.” Hooker. 

' To LI GHTEN, v. n. [ iichfrn , Sax.] to ' flash, applied 
to t the glare of light occasioned by the explosion of 
combustible particles in the uir, attended with thunder. 
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To fall or light, used with tipon . “ Lord, let thy mercy 

lighten upon us. H Com . Pray . 

To Li GHTEN, v. a . [frorti light, substantive] to illuminate, 
or make things visible ; to disperse any gloom or obscurity ; 
to convey knowledge. 41 Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
thee, O Lord.’* Com . Pray . To make less heavy, applied to 
burdens. 

LIGHTER, *. a large heavy boat, by which ships are 
lightened or unloaded. 

LI GHTERMAN, s. one who owns or works a lighter. 

Ll'GHTFlNGERED, a. nimble at conveyance ; thiev- 
ish. 

Ll'GHTFOOT, or Ll'GIlTFOOTED, a. nimble in dancing, 
or swift in running. 

LIGHTHEADED, a. unsteady ; loose ; thoughtless ; 
giddy. Jn Medicine, delirious, or disordered in the mind by 
disease. 

LIGHTHEARTED, a. gay ; merry: airy; cheerful. 

LI’GHTHOUSE, s. an high building, at the top of which 
lights are hung to guide ships at sea. 

LIGHTLEGGED, a . nimble; swift. 

LI'GHTLESS, a. dark; wanting light. 

Ll'GHTLY, ad. without pressing hard ; easily ; without un- 
easiness or affliction; cheerfully. “ Seeming to bear it. light- 
ly.'* Shah. Unchastely ; immodestly ; nimbly. 

LI'GHTMINDED, a. unsettled; unsteady; full of levi- 
ty. 

LI'GIITNESS, s . want of weight ; agility or nimhlencss ; 
inconstancy ; unchastity, or levity. 

Ll'GHTNING, s. [from lighten, whence lightening , 
and lightning] a flash of light which accompanies thun- 
der. 

LIGHTS, s. the lungs or organs by which the action of 
breathing is performed. The word is never used in the singu- 
lar. 

Ll'GHTSOME, a. luminous; with great appearance of 
light ; gay ; airy. 

Ll'GHTSOMENESS, s. luminousness, or the quality of 
having much light ; cheerfulness ; levity. 

LIGNA'LOES, 9 . [lignum aloes , Lat.j aloes wood. “ The 
trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted.” Numbers. 

LIGNEOUS, a. [ligneus, Lat.] made of wood; resembling 
wood. 

LI'GNUM-VITjE, s. [Lat. the wood of life] a very hard 
wood, called likewise guaiacum . 

Ll'GURE, s. a precious stone, mentioned in scripture. 

LIKE, a. [lie. Sax.] resembling, or having a resem- 
blance ; equal ; of the same quality or quantity ; likely, or in 
a state that gives probable expectations ; but this last sense is 
improper. 

LIKE, s. [this substantive is seldom more than the adjective 
used elliptic-ally ; the like , for the like thing , or like person ] 
some person or thing resembling another. Near approach ; 
state like to another state. 

LIKE, ad. in the same manner ; in the same maimer as. 

Like as a father pitieth his children.” Psalm ciii. 13. In 
such a manner as becomes. “ Quit yourselves like men.” 1 
Sqfii. iv. 9. Followed by enough, probable or likely. “ Like 
enough it will.” Shak. 

To LIKE, v . a. [ lienn , Sax.] to approve of; to chuse with 
some degree of preference ; to view with approbation, love, or 
fondness. 

Ll'KELIHOOD, or LIVELINESS, .<?. [from likely] ap- 
pearance dr show ; resemblance ; probability, or appearance of 

LI KELY, a . such as may be liked ; such as may please by 

their external appearance ; probable. 


LIVELY, ad* probably. 

To LrKEN, v. a. to represent as bearing some resemblance; 
to compare. 

LIVEN ESS, s. resemblance ; one that resembles another. 

LIKEWISE, ad. in like manner; also; too; moreover, or 
besides. Synon. Also relates more to number and quan- 
tity, its proper office being to add and to augment. Likewise 
is used with more propriety when it refers to similitude or com- 
parison ; its particufar oflice is, to denote the conformity and 
equality of things. 

LIVING, a . plump; in a state of plumpness. “ Why 
should he see your faces worse liking .” Dan. i. 10. 

LIVING, s. a state of trial, wherein a person is placed, that 
he may sec whether he likes or is approved of. Good state of 
body ; plumpness. f 

LI' LAC, s..[Fr.] a beautiful shrub of the diandria monogynia 
class, frequently cultivated in our gardens, the flowers of which 
are much admired for their beauty and smell. 

LI'LIKD, a. adorned with lilies; of the whiteness of a 
lily. 

LI'LY, s. [lilinm, Lat.] a flower somewhat resembling the 
fleur-de-lys, but of varies colours. 

LI'LY of the Valley^, a flower, consisting of one petal, shaped 
like a bell, and divided at the top into six segments; and is 
very common in shady woods. 

Ll'LY-1.1 VERED, a. white-livered; cowardly. M A base, 
lily-lm rrd , action-taking knave.” Shalt. 

LIMA , a city of South America, capital of Peru, founded 
by Francis Pizarro in the beginning of the year 1535. It 
lias an university, and gives its name to the principal audi- 
ence of Peru. The streets are handsome and straight, but 
the houses are generally only one story high, on account of 
the earthquakes. However, they are pretty, and much 
adorned, having long galleries on the front. One part of 
the roofs is covered with coarse linen cloth, and the others 
only with reeds, which is not inconvenient, because violent 
rains are not known here ; but the rich inhabitants cover 
theirs with fine mats, or beautiful cotton cloths. There are 
trees planted all round their houses, to keep off the heat of 
the sun. What the houses want in height, they have in 
length and depth ; for some of them are 200 feet long, and 
proportionally broad, so that they have 10 or 12 large apart- 
ments on the ground floor. The royal square is very hand- 
some ; and in the middle is a fountain of bronze, adorned 
with the image of Fame, which spouts out water. On the 
E. and W. sides are the public structures, which are well 
built. The river which crosses Lima forms canals or streams, 
which run to most of the houses, and serve to water their 
gardens, &c. The city is about 4 miles in length and 2 in 
breadth, and is divided iuto 5 parishes. The population is 
at present estimated at about 75,000. Previous to the re- 
volution, the churches and convents wese exceedingly rich, 
and divine service was performed in them with a magnifi- 
cence scarcely to be imagined. Lima was then the seat of 
the viceroy, whose office was generally triennial, and con- 
tained several courts, as that of the viceroy, of the archbishop, 
of the inquisition, of the consulada, and of the wills. From 
the sea, the town appears magnificent, but the* streets are 
filthy. Trade is carried on with dft English, whose costume 
the inhabitants greatly affect. Earthquakes are very fre- 
quent, and some have done this city a great deal of damage, 
particularly that in 1746, by which it was almost destroyed. 
'Die inhabitants are so rich, that whdfe the viceroy, sent from 
Spain in 1682, made his public entrance into the city, they 
paved the streets he was to pass through with ingots of sil- 
ver. It is said, that the inhabitants are very debauched, 
but, at the same time, extremely superstitious, having a 
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strong belief in the power of charms ; that about a fourth 
part of the city consists of monks and nuns, who are not more 
chaste than the rest ; that if any one happen to rival a monk, 
he is in danger of his life, for they always carry a dagger 
under their frocks; that the most profligate of them think 
they can atone for all their crimes, by nearing a mass, or 
kissing the robe of St. Francis or St. Dominic ; and that then 
they return to their former practices. Lima is advantageously 
seated on the centre of the spacious, fertile, and delightful 
valley of Rimac, or Lima, the whole of which it commands 
without any difficulty, on a small river of the same name, 
near the sea. Lat. 12. 5. S. Ion. 76. 24. W. 

LI'MATURE, s. [ limatura, Lat.] filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off* by a file. 

LIMB, &. [lint, Sax. and Scot.] a member; a joint of any 
animal. An edge or border, used by philosophical writers, 
from limbc, Fr. or limbus , Lat “ At its outward limb, the 
red and yellow/' Newt. Opt. In Botany, the upper part 
of a petal, in blossoms composed of more than one regular 
petal. Tli us, in the wall-flower, the upper flat broad part 
of the petals is called the limb. 

To LIMB, v . a. to assume limbs. To tear asunder ; to 
dismember. 

LFMBECK, s . [corrupted from alembic ] a still. 

L I'M BED, a. formed with regard to limbs. “ Large* 
limb'd." Pope. 

LI'MBER, a. [ llimp , Brit.] flexible ; easily bent. 

LFM BERNESS, s. the quality of being easily bent. * 

LFMBO, s. [from limbus , Lat.] a middle slate, bordering 
on hell, in which there is neither pleasure nor pain. Popu- 
larly, a prison ; any place of misery and confinement. 

LIME, s. [Urn, Sax.] any viscous substance; particularly 
applied to that which is laid on twigs, arid catches or sticks to 
the wings and feet of birds that touch it, hence called birdlime . 
Matter from which mortar is made, so culled because used in 
cement. 

LIME, s. in Botany, called likewise the linden-tree; its 
wood is much used by carvers and turners. A species of 
lemon which grows in the West Indies, from lime , Fr. 

To LIME, v . a . to smear with lime ; to cement or unite 
as with mortar. To manure ground with lime. Figuratively, 
to entangle or ensnare. “ Oh limed soul P Sfmk. 

LI'MEKILN, s. a kiln where stones are burnt to lime. 

LV MERICK, a city of Ireland, in the county of Lime- 
rick, and province of Munster, about 3 miles in circumfe- 
rence. Within a century it was reckoned the second city 
in the kingdom ; at present it has lost its rank ; not because 
it flourishes less, hut because Cork flourishes more. It is 
divided into the Irish and English town; the latter, which 
is the most ancient, is situated on an island, formed by the 
river Shannon, and called King’s Island. It has been dis- 
mantled about 30 years, and has increased prodigiously 
within that period by the addition of handsome streets ana 
quays; and its commerce has kept pace with its size. The 
linen, woollen, and paper manufactures are carried on here 
to a great extent ; and the exports of beef and other provi- 
sion is considerable. It captains many hospitals, some hand- 
some public structures, aid about 9000 houses. The inha- 
bitants, including St. Francis Abbey, amouut to 66,575. 
The country around it is fertile and pleasant, but the air is 
rather moist. It is 50 miles S. S. E. of Galway, 50 miles 
N. of Cork, and 94 S. W. of Dublin. 

Ll'MERICK, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munster, about 40 miles in length, and 23 m breadth, 
bounded on the N. and N. W. by Tipperary and Clare ; on 
the \V. by Kerry; on the S. by Cork; and on the E. by 
Tipperary. It contaips 125 parishes, and about 170,000 
37* 


inhabitants, and is a fertile, populous county, though the S.E. 
and S. W. parts are mountainous; The soil is rich in pasture, 
the best cattle slaughtered at Cork being sent from this 
county. The city of Limerick elects two members of parlia- 
ment, and the county has the same number of representatives. 

LFMESTONE, s. the stone of which lime is made. 

LFM E WATER, s. a liquor made by pouring boiling water 
on unslaked lime, and racking it off when settled. 

LFMEWORT, s. a kind of pink. , 

LFM IT, $. [limes, Lat.] a bound; a border; the utmost 
extent of any place or space. 

To LFM IT, v. a. [from limes , Lat.] to confine within certain 
bounds ; to restrain. To circumscribe, or prescribe bounds to. 
“ They tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.** 
Psa . lxxviii. 41. To restrain, or confine the sense, applied to 
words that have various significations. 

LIMITA'NEOUS, a. belonging to the bounds. 

LFM IT ARY, a . placed at the limits or boundaries as a 
guard. “ Proud limitary cherub.” Milt. 

LIMITATION, s. [limitartio, Lat.] restriction; restraint; 
a certain time assigned by statute, within which an action 
must be brought. 

LI'MMINGTON, or Lymmington, a town of Hampshire, 
about a mile from the channel that runs between the main land 
and the Isle of Wight; has a harbour for vessels of consider- 
able burden. The chief trade is making salt. It is seated on 
a high hill, 93 miles S.W. of London. Market on Saturday. 
Population 3,361. Returns two members. 

To LIMN, v. a. [cnluminer, Fr.] to draw or paint anything; 
to colour or illuminate in prints or maps; to paint in water 
colours, in crayons, oil colours, &c. 

LIMNER, s. [corrupted from enlumineur , Fr.] a painter, 
or one who draws portraits from the life. 

LFMOLJS, a. [limosus, Lat.] muddy or slimy. 

LIMP, a. [limpio, I tal.] vapid, or having no taste. 

To LIMP, v. n. [limpen, Sax.j to halt; to walk lamely. 

LI'MPET, s. a kind of shell-fish. 

LFMPID, a. [limpidus, Lat.) clear; pure; transparent. 

LI'MPIDNESS, s. the quality of being transparent, applied 
to streams. 

LFMP1NGLY, ad. in a lame or halting manner. 

LFMY, a. [from lime] containing lime. Viscous or glu- 
tinous. 

To LIN, v. a . [allinnan. Sax.] to yield ; to give over. V 

LFNCHPIN, s. an iron pin that keeps the wheel on the . 
axle-tree. 

Ll'NCOLN, formerly called Nicol , a city, the capital 
of Lincolnshire, is pleasantly seated on the side of a hill, on 
the William, which here divides itself into three small chan- 
nels. It is much reduced from its former extent and 
splendour, (when it contained 52 parish churches, and 'was 
one of the most populous cities in England, according to 
Mulmsbury, but it is improving, for though in 1811, it con- 
tained only 8161 inhabitants, the population is now 1 1,892. 
It returns two members. The principal street is 2 miles long, 
well paved, with several cross and - parallel streets, well peo- 
pled. Here are some handsome modern buildings, but 
more antique ones. The Romans* northgate still remains, 
under the name of New-port Gate, ft h a vast semicircle 
of stones of very large dimensions, laid without mortar, 
and connected only by their uniform shape. Upon the whole, 
this city has an air of ancient greatness, arising, in a great 
measure, from the number of monastic Yuins; most of 
which are now converted into stables, out-houses, &c. The 
cathedral, a stately Gothic pile* one of the largest in Eng- 
land, is its glory ; it stands on so lofty a hill, that it may 
be seen 50 miles to the N. and 30 to the $. and is parti- 
7 I 
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cularly admired for its interior architecture, which is in the 
richest and lightest Gothic style. The famous great bull, 
called Tom of Lincoln, requires, at least, 1 5 able men to ring 
it. The chief trade here is in coals brought by the Trent and 
Fosndyke ; and outs ana wool, which are sent by the river 
Withatn, Here is a small manufacture of camlets. It is 32 
miles N. E. of Nottingham, and 133 N. of London. Markets 
on Tuesday and Friday. 

LI NCOLNSHIRE , a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by the Humber, which divides it from Yorkshire ; on 
the E. by the German Ocean; on the S. E. by the Wash and 
part of Norfolk ; on the S. by Cambridgeshire and Northamp- 
tonshire; on the S. W. by Rutland ; on the W. by the counties 
of Leicester and Nottingham; and on the N. W. by Yorkshire. 
It is 77 miles from N. to S. and 48 in breadth, where widest. 
It is divided into three parts, namely, Holland on the S E. ; 
Kestcven on the S. W. ; and Lindsey on the N. It con- 
tains 30 hundreds, 1 city, 33 maiket towns, 630 parishes, 
and, in 1811, 237,891, and in 1831, 317,244 inhabitants. 
Its principal rivers are the Trent, Humber, Witham, Welland, 
Ancanri, Nen, and Dun. The air is various, according to 
its three £rand divisions. The soil in many places is very 
rich, the inland part producing corn in great plenty, and the 
fens cole-seed, and very rich pastures; whence their bleed 
of cattle is larger than that of any other county in England, 
except Somersetshire; their horses are also excellent, and 
very large; their hunting hounds and hares are peculiarly 
noted for their extreme swiftness ; and their sheep are not 
only the largest breed, but are clothed with a long thick 
wool, peculiarly fitted for the worsted and coarse woollen 
manufactures Elects 4 members. 

LI'NCTUS, 5. [from lingo , Lat.] a medicine, so called 
because licked up by the tongue. 

Ll'NDEN, s. [lin'd. Sax.] the lime-tree. 

LINE, $ . [tinea, Lat.] quantity extended in length only, 
without breadth or thickness ; any extension, considered only 
with regard to length ; a slender string ; a thread extended 
as a guide or rule; tho string that sustains the hook in 
angling; a lineament or mark in the face; a single row 
of letters written or printed from one margin to tho other. 
Rank, in the army. A work thrown up, or a breach, ap- 
plied to Fortification. Extension; a limit. In Geography, 
the equator, or equinoctial line, in Pedigree, progeny ; family, 
or relations, considered as ascending or descending. In the 
plural, a letter, or any composition written by an author. “ 1 
read your lines .” 

To LINE, v. a. [probably from linym, Lat.] to cover on the 
inside. 

LI NEAGE, s. [linage, Fr.] race ; progeny ; family. 

LI NEAL, a. [lincalis, Lat..] composed of lines delineated, 
nescending directly, as the son from the father, applied to 
Genealogy. Allied by direct descent. 

LINEALLY, ad. in a direct line, applied to pedigree. 

LINEAMENT, s. [ lineamentum , Lat.] feature; or any 
mark, either on the face or form, which distinguishes one 
person from another. 

LINEAR, a. [linearis, Lat] composed of lines; having the 
t’oim of lines. 

LIN RATION, s. [lincatio, Lat.] a draught or appearance of 
a line or lines. 

Ll'NEN, s. [/im/m, Lat.] cloth made of hemp or flax. 

LI' NEN, a. [lineus, Lat.] made of linen; resembling -!nen 
in whiteness. 

LI NEN-DRAPER, s. Ifrom linen and draper, ef drap, 
Fr. cloth,] a person who sells linen. See Draper 
‘ LING, $* [ling, lsl.] a kind of heath; a kind of sea-fish, 
usually dried and salted, from linyke , Belg. 
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LING, the? h i munition borrowed from the Saxon, com- 
monly implies diminution, and is derived from klein. Tent, 
little; thus vna-pltng. Sax. from cnap, Sax. a boy, implies 
little boy; kithmj , is a little kitten. Sometimes it denotes 
quality, and is then, according to Skinner, derived from linyen. 
Tent, to belong; thus suckling, denotes the state of an infant* 
that sucks ; and hireling, the quality of a person who works 
for hire. 

' To LI'NGER, v. 7i. [from leny. Sax.] to remain long in a 
state of languor or pain. Figuratively, to hesitute, or be in 
a surprise. To wait long in expectation and uncertainty ; 
to remain long in any state, as loth to leave it ; to be long in 
producing an effect. 

LI'NGERER, s. one who does any thing in such a maimer 
as to protract the time, or do it as slowly as he can. 

LI'NGERINGLY, ad. in a tedious or delaying manner. 

LI'NCjKT, s. [/ingot, Fr.] a small mass of metal. 

Ll'NGO, s. [Port.] language; tongue; or speech: a low 
caul word. 

LINUUA'CIOUS, a. [Imguax, Lat.] full of tongue ; loquar 
cions; talkative. 

LING HAD E'NTAL, a. [from lingua and dens, Lat..] in 
Grammar, applied to the letters uttered by the joint action 
of the tongue aud teeth, as f and v. 

JJ'NGUlST, s. [from lingua , Lat.] a person skilled in lan- 
guages. 

LI'NGWOOD, s. an herb. 

LINIMENT, s. [Uni men turn, Lat.] an ointment, or any me- 
dicine that may be spread or smeared over a sore. 

Ll'NING, s. [from line, the verb] the inner covering of any 
thing. 

LINK, s. [yelcncke. Tent.] a single ring of a chain; 
any thing doubled, or forming a loop resembling the ring of 
a chain; any thing that connects; a chain. In Reasoning, 
a single part of a series or chain of consequences ; a pro- 
position. Joined to a foregoing and following proposition 
a series. 

To LINK, v. a. to connect or join together, as the links of a 
chain. Figuratively, to unite in concord or friendship ; to con- 
nect, generally used with together. 

LI'NKBOY, s. a boy that carries a torch, or link, to light 
persons in the night. 

LI'NLITHGOiV, the county town of Linlithgowshire, is an 
ancient, regular, and well-built place, and stands on a rising 
ground, near a lake, remarkable lor bleaching. It is 16 miles 
W. of Edinburgh. Inhabitants 4525. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE , or West Lothian, a county ot 
Scotland, bounded on the W. by Stirlingshire; on the N. 
by the Frith of Forth ; on the E. by Edinburghshire ; and 
on the S. and S. W. by Lancashire. It is about 17 miles 
long, and 8 in its mean breadth. It abounds with com 
and pasture, and lias also plenty of coal, litnc-stone, lead* 
ore, salt, and river fish. Inhabitants 23,291 ; and it re- 
turns one member to parliament. 

LI NNET, s . [linot, Fr.] a small singing-bird, about the size 
of a sparrow, covered with brownish feathers. 

LI'NSEED, s. [corrupted from lintsecd] the se#d of flax. 

LINSEY-WOOLSEY, a. made of linen and wool mixed to- 
gether. Figuratively, vile, mean, compounded of different un 
suitable parts ; mongrel. 

LI NSTOCK, s. a staff of wood, with a match at the end, 
used by gunners in firing cannon. 

LINT, s. [linteum, Lat.] the soft substance called flax ; 
linen scraped into a soft woolly substance, used by surgeons to 
lay on wounds* 

LINTEL, s. [linteal, Fr.] the upper part of a door frame, 
crossing tho two upright posts. 
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LTNTON, a town of Cambridgeshire, seated on the side of a 
chalk-hill, by the river Granton, with a market on Thursday; 
48 miles N. by E. of London. Population 1678. 

LI ON, s. [lion, Fr. leo , Lat.] the fiercest and most magna- 
nimous of wild beasts. A sign in the Zodiac, which the sun 
enters about July 2.3. 

LI ON-HEARTED, LION-LIKE, a. of undaunted courage, 
like a lion. 

LIP, s. [lippc. Sax.] the edge or outward part of the month 
that museulous part which shuts and covers the mouth, 
both above and below. Figuratively, the edge of any thing. 
To make a lip , is to hang the lip, in anger and contempt. 
In Botany, the upper or under division of a gaping blos- 
som. 

Ll'PLABOUR, s. action of the lips, without concurrence of 
the mind ; words without sentiments. 

L1POTHYMOUS, a. [Xturw and Svpog, Gr.] swooning; 
fainting. 

LIPOT1IYMY, s. [XenroOvpia, Gr.] in Medicine, a sudden 
diminution or failure of the animal and vital function ; a swoon 
or fainting-fit. 

LI' FEED, a. having lips. 

LI'PPITUDE, s. [lippitndo, Lat.] blearedness of the eyes. 

Ll'PWlSDOM, s. an appearance of wisdom in discourse 
without practice. “ All is but lipwisdom which wants expe- 
rience.” Sidney. 

I.IQUABLE, a . [from liqito, Lat.] such as may be 
melted. 

LIQUATION, s. [liquatio, Lat.] the act of melting; capa- 
city of being melted. 

To LIQUATE, v . w. [liqito, Lat.] to melt or turn into 
liquor. 

LIQUEFA'CTION, s. [liqnefavio, Lat.] the act of melting ; 
the stale of a body melted. 

LIQUEFIABLE, a. [from liquefy] capable of being 
melted. 

To LIQUEFY, v. a. [liqurfacio, I.at.] to melt, applied to 
fire. To dissolve, applied to liquor. 

LIQUE'SCENCY, s. [liquescent ia, Lat.] aptness to melt. 

LIQUE'SCENT, a . [ hqueseens , Lat.] melting 

LIQUID, a . [liquidus, Lat ] fluid, or giving way to the 
slightest touch. Soft or clear, applied to sound. In Gram- 
mar, pronounced without any harshness, applied to the conso- 
nants, /, m % 77, and r. 

LI'QUID, s. a body which has the property of fluidity, and 
of wetting other bodies immerged in it. 

To LIQUIDATE, v. a. to clear away or lessen debts. In 
Commerce, to make bills current and payable. 

LIQUIDITY, s. subtilty; thinness. 

LIQUIDNESS, s. the quality of having its parts easily put 
in motion, and adhering to any thing immerged. 

LIQUOR, s. [liquor. Lat.] any thingdiquid; generally ap- 
plied to something which has some inebriating or intoxicating 
ingredients steeped in it. 

To LIQUOR, v . a . to drench or moisten. 

LIQUORICE, s. a sweet root used in medicine. 

LTSBON , anciently called Oliscppo, and by the Moors 
Olisibona, the capital of Portugal, a large, rich, and celebrated 
City, one of the principal in Europe, with an university. The 
squares, public buildings, and palaces, were magnificent; 
but it was almost totally destroyed by an’ earthquake, on 
Nov. 1, 1755. The new town is much more handsome than 
the former: the plan is regular ; the streets, some of which 
are more than three miles in length, and the squares, are 
spacious ; and the buildings are elegant. The harbour will 
contains 1000 ships, and three fourths of the foreign trade is 
in the hands of British residents ; the city from the S. shore 


of the river, affords a beautiful prospect, as the buildings 
gradually rise above each other, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 270,000, 
of which the negroes and inuluttoes make a sixth part. 
They reckon here more than 40,000 houses, 40 parish 
churches, and 50 convents of both sexes. The patriarch, 
who is generally a cardinal, officiates here in greater pomp 
than the pope himself; and the rich ornaments of his church 
seem to have absorbed several years’ revenue of the Brazils. 
It is remarkable, that the pipes of the organ, in the patri- 
archal church, are placed horizontally. Both the entrances to 
the harbour, close by the sea, are defended by two forts. Lis- 
bon is seated on the river Tajo, 10 miles from the mouth of it, 
178 W. by N. of Seville, and 255 S. by W. of Madrid. Lat. 
38.42 N. Ion. 9.9. W. 

LISLE , a large and handsome city in the department of tic*. 
North, one of the richest and most commercial in France, ami, 
before the revolution, the capital of French Flanders. It is 
situated in a rich, marshy soil, surrounded with walls, and 
strongly fortified. The citadel is one of the best works of 
Vauban. They reckon 170 streets, 30 public places, about 
8000 houses, and 60,000 inhabitants. The public structures 
are, the exchange, a general hospital, and a vast magazine. 
Here arc various sorts of manufactures, but the principal trade 
is in camlets. It is seated on the river Deule, 14 miles W. 
of Tournay, and 130 N. of Paris. Lat. 50. 38. N. Ion. 3. 
4. E. 

LI'SMORE , one of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
seated at the mouth of the bay of Loehyol, in Argyleshirc. 
It is 8 miles long and 2 broad, and the soil is pretty fertile. It 
was formerly the residence of the bishops of Argyle. Also, a 
borough of Ireland, in tbe county of Waterford. It stands on 
tbe Blackwater, 26 miles N. E. of Cork, and 31 W. S. W. of 
W aterford. 

L1SNE, s. a cavity ; a hollow. “ In the lisne of a rock.” 

To LISP, v. n. [hfisp, Sax.] to speak with too frequent an ap- 
plication of the tongue to the teeth or palate. 

LISP, s. the act of Speaking with too frequent application of 
the tongue to the teeth or palate. 

LISPER, s. one who speaks lispingly. 

LIST, s. [lists, Fr.] a roll or catalogue. Inclosed ground, in 
which tilts are run, and combats fought; from fire, Fr. hence, 
to enter the lists , is to contend with a person, either with bodily 
strength, or by disputation and argument. A strip on the ex- 
tremities of cloth ; a border ; from licium , Lat. Desire ; wil- 
lingness; choice, from lystan , Sax. 

To LIST, v. n . [lystan. Sax.] to choose or desire; to be dis- 
posed or inclined to. 

To LIST, v. a. [from list, a roll] to enlist or register. lo 
retain and enroll as soldiers or sailors. To hearken to, from 
listen. 

LISTED, a. striped ; marked with lines or streaks of dif- 
ferent colours. 

LISTEL, s. in Architecture, is a small hand or kind of rule 
in the moulding; also a space between the channellings of 
pillars. 

To LISTEN, v. n. [h/ystan, Sax.] to hearken, or give atten- 
tion to. 

LISTENER , s. one who hearkens or attends to what another 
says. 

LISTLESS, a. without any inclination or determination to 
one thing more than another ; careless ; heedless. 

LISTLESSLY, ad. without thought or attention. 
LISTLESSNESS, s . inattention; disregard; want of de- 
sire. 

LIT, the preterit of light. my pipe with the paper.” 

Addison. 
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LITANY, 8. [Xtrctvela, Gr.] a general supplication tftsed in 
public worship, to appease the wrath of the Deity, and to re- 
quest those virtues which a person wants. 

LITERAL, a. [literalis, Lut.] according to its primary and 
most obvious sense, opposed to figurative. Following the let- 
ter, or word for word, applied to translation. Consisting of 
letters. 

LITERAL, a. primitive or literal meaning. 

LITERALLY, ad. according to the primary and obvious 
sense of words, opposed to figuratively. With close adher- 
ence to the words or sense of an original, applied to trans- 
lations. 

LITERARY, a. [ literarius , Lat.] respecting letters; re- 
garding learning. 

LITERATI, s. [Ital.] the learned. It has no singular. 

LITERATURE, s. [literature Lat.] learning; erudition. 

LITHARGE, s. [i Uthargyrum , Lat.] lead vitrified either with 
or without copper. 

LITHE, o, [lithe, Sax.] limber; flexible; soft; pliant; 
easily bent. 

LITHENESS, s . the quality of being pliant or easily bent. 

LITHER, a. [from lithe ] soft; pliant; of little or no resist- 
ance. Bad ; sorry ; corrupt. 

LITHOGRAPH Y, s. [X/floc and ypafw, Gr.] the art or prac- 
tice of engraving upon stones. 

LITHOMANCY, s. [XMoc and fiavrda, Gr.] prediction, or 
the art of foretelling by stones. 

LITIIONTRI PTIC, a. [from \lOoc and rplfluf, Gr.] medi- 
cines which have the power of dissolving the stone in the blad- 
der or kidneys. 

LITHOTOMIST, s. [from X/floc and TtpvM, Or.] a surgeon 
who extracts the stone by cutting or opening the bladder. 

LITHOTOMY, s. [from X/flog and re/ir ui, Gr.] the art or 
practice of cutting for the stone. 

LITHUANIA , or Litwa , a large country of Europe, be- 
tween Poland and Russia. It is about 300 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, and is watered by several large rivers, 
the principal of which are, the Dnieper, Dwitia, Niemen, 
Pripecz, and Bog. It is a flat country, like Poland, and the 
lands are very proper for tillage. The Boil is not only fer- 
tile in corn, but it produces honey, wood, pitch, and vast 
quantities of wool. They have also excellent little horses, 
which they never shoe, because their hoofs are very hard. 
There are vast forests, in which are bears, wolves, elks, 
wild oxen, lynxes, Iwavers, gluttons, wild cats, &c. and 
eagles and vultures are very common. In the forests, large 
pieces of yellow amber are frequently dug up. The country 
abounds with Jews, who, though numerous in every other 
part of Poland, seem to have fixed their head-quarters in 
this duchy. “ If you ask for an interpreter,” says Mr. 
Coxo, “ they bring you a Jew; if you coine to an inn, 
the landlord is a Jew ; if you want post horses, a Jew pro- 
cures them, and a Jew drives them ; if you wish to pur- 
chase, a Jew is your agent; and this, perhaps, is the only 
country in Europe where Jews cultivate the ground; in 
passing through Lithuania, we frequently saw them en- 
gaged in sowing, reaping, mowiug, and other works of 
husbandry.” The peasants of this country are in a state 
of the most abject vassalage. The establishment of reli- 
gion has heretofore been the Romish; but there are Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Sociniuns, Greeks, and even Turks, as 
well as Jews. It was formerly governed by its own dukes, 
but afterwards united with the kingdom of Poland ; this 
union was ratified in the diet at Wilna, by a formal instru- 
ment, in the vear 1401; and in 1569, the two countries 
were so united as to form but one state, under one prince. 
It was formerly divided into 9 palatinates, viz. Wilna, 


Tfroki, Polotsk, Novogorodeck, Witepsk, Brzesk, Msczis- 
law, Minsk, and Livonia. In 1772, the empress of Rus- 
sia forcibly compelled the Poles to cede to her all that 
part of Lithuania bordering on Russia, including about 
one-third of the country. This she erected into the go- 
vernment of Polotsk and Mohilof; and, in 1793, in con- 
junction with the king of Prussia, she extended her do- 
minion over almost the whole of Lithuania. What is called 
Prussian, oi Little Lithuania, about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, was settled, in 1720, by Frederick 
William, with French, Franconian, and Swiss Protestants, 
by whose skill and industry this once desolate country 
has been extremely well cultivated. At present it is under 
Russia. 

LI TIGANT, s . [from litigans, Lat.] one engaged in a law- 
suit. 

LITIGANT, a. [i litigans , Lat.] engaged in a law-suit. 

To LITIGATE, v. a . [ litigo , Lat.] to contest in law. Neu- 
terly, to manage a suit; to carry on a cause. 

LITIGATION, s. \litigatio, Lat.] suit of law. 

LITI'GIOUS, a. [litigieux, Fr.] quarrelsome; wrangling; 
fond of going to law ; disputable ; controvertible. 

LITI'GIOUSLY, ad. in a quarrelsome manner; in a manner 
which shews a fondness of law-suits. 

LITITHOUSNESS, s. a wrangling disposition ; a fondness 
for debate or law-suits. 

U TTER, s. [liticrc, Fr.] a carriage borne by horses, 
containing a bed ; the straw laid under animals or plants. 
A breed of young, generally applied to those of swine. 
Any number of things thrown carelessly or confusedly to- 
gether. 

To LITTER, v. a. to bring forth young, applied to swine. To 
cover with things in a confused and slovenly manner; to supply 
cattle with straw to lie on. 

LI TTLE, a. [compar. less, superlat. least; lytel , Sax.] small 
in quantity, quality, number, dignity, or importance. 

LITTLE, $. a small space ; a small part or portion ; a slight 
affair; not much; scarce any thing. Synon. The word little, 
sometimes signifies only want of bigness, and at other 
times want of greatness in every sense; whereas that of 
small is the opposite only to bigness, and supposes some kind 
of length. 

LITTLE, ad. in a small degree or quantity, not much. 

LITTLEN ESS, s. smallness of bulk or size ; meanness ; want 
of grandeur or dignity. 

LITTORAL, a. [littoralis, Lat.] belonging to the shore. 

LITURGY, s. [i liturgie , Fr.] a form of prayer used in 
public worship. The English liturgy was first composed, 
approved, and confirmed in parliament, anno 1548, the 
offices for the morning and evening prayer being then in the 
same form as they stand at present, excepting that there was 
no confession and absolution, the office beginning with the 
Lord’s Prayer. In the communion, the ten commandments 
were omitted ; the offertory was made with bread and wine 
mixed with water; and in the prayer for Christ's church 
militant, thanks were given to God for. his wonderful grace 
declared in his saints, in the Blessed Virgin, the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs; and the saints departed 
were commended to God's mercy and peace; to this tho 
consecratory prayer, now used, was joined as a part, only 
with some words now left out, petitioning that the bread and 
wine might be to us the body and blood of Jesus, tlie beloved 
Son, &c. In baptism, besides the form of the cross made 
on the child's forehead, another was made on his breast, 
with an abjuration of the devil to go out of him ; after which 
the child was dipped three times in the font, if well, but 
otherwise sprinkled. Besides these, some other ceremonies 
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were omitted in the office for the sick, as is supposed, in 1551, 
when the form was altered at the solicitation of Calvin. The 
last review of the liturgy was in 1661, and the last act of uni- 
formity, eujoining the observance of it, is 13 and 14 of Car. 11. 
cap. 4. 

LITUUS, *. [Lat.] in Medals, the staff used by augurs, in 
shape of a bishop’s crosier. 

To LI V E, (pronounced with the i short, as in if or gift) 
v, n, [lyfan Sax.] to be in a state wherein the soul and 
body are united, and do operate together ; to pass life in any 
manner with regard to habit, good or ill, happiness or misery ; 
to continue in life. Followed by with, to converse or continue 
in the same house with another. To be supported ; to feed. 

LIVE, a, (the i pron. long, as in time) quick ; having life; 
active. Burning, or not extinguished, applied to fire. 

LI'VELIHOOL), s. [from lively and hood J support of life; 
maintenance ; sufficiency to supply the necessaries of life. 

Ll'VELILY, or LIVELY, ad. in a brisk, vigorous, and 
active manner. With a strong resemblance, applied to 
description or painting. 

LIVELINESS, s. appearance of life; vivacity; activity; 
sprightliness. 

LrVELONG,a. tedious; lasting; durable. 

LIVELY, a . brisk; vigorous; gay; airy; vivacious; nearly 
representing life. 

LITER, s. one who is alive, or continues in life ; one who 
lives in any particular manner with respect to virtue, vice, 
happiness, or misery. In anatomy, a large and pretty solid 
mass, of a dark red colour, a little inclining to yellow, situated 
immediately under the diaphragm, partly in the right hypo- 
choudrium, and partly in the epigastrium: its use is to purify 
the mass of blood, by secreting the bilious humours it contains. 

LITER-COLOUR, s. a dark red colour. 

LITER-GROWN, a. having a great overgrown liver. 

LITERHEMP, s. a plant, called also hemp-agrimony and 
water-hemp. 

LI VERPOOL , the second commercial seaport in the king- 
dom, is situated in Lancashire, on the eastern bank of the estuary 
of the Mersey. Lat. 52. 32. N. Ion. 2. 30. W. It is 205 miles 
N.W. from London, 105 E. from Holyhead by land, and about 
80 by sea, 120 E. from Dublin, and 220 S.S.E. from Glasgow. 
The origin of the name is uncertain, and it is not mentioned 
in Domesday Book. A castle, said to have been built by 
Roger de Poicliors, was dismantled under the Common- 
wealth, and St. George’s church has subsequently been 
erected on its site. A tower in Water-street, supposed to 
have been reared by the Latham family in the time of 
Edward III., was, until lately, used as a prison, hut it has 
given place to recent improvements. From the time of King 
John to the year 1752, eleven charters were granted to the 
borough of Liverpool; The extent of the borough lands 
is above 2,200 acres, of which more than half are held by 
the corporate body. The annual revenue of the corporation 
and dock estates exceeds a quarter of a million. The influ- 
ence of the mayor has been so great, that the election for 
that station has frequently occasioned the highest excite- 
ment. The elective franchise has been possessed by the 
borough from the time of Edward I., with the election of 
two representatives to parliament. Before the reform bill, 
it was vested in the free burgesses, who obtained it by birth 
and apprenticeship, and latterly amounted to about 4000 ; 
but since the extension of the franchise to £10 householders, 
it is difficult to estimate the number of votes. At the election 
in 1835, about 8,000 persons voted. Until 1699, Liverpool 
was a chapelry under the parish of Walton. It is now 
independent, and its parochial concerns are highly important : 
there are seldom fewer than 1300 inhabitants in the work- 


house, which was erected in 1771, on Brownlow-hill. The 
jurisdiction of the corporation extends to all crimes not 
capital, and to the recovery of debts of any amount. 

The early period of the history of Liverpool is very obscure. 
As late as the year 1571, we find the inhabitants styling 
themselves, in a petition to Queen Elizabeth, “ her majesty’s 
poor decayed town of Liverpool.” It was then little belter 
than a fishing hamlet, containing about 138 inhabitants, 
and in possession of 12 barks, navigated by 75 men. Cer- 
tainly its advantages began then to be appreciated. Camden 
in 1586 calls it populous, and in less than 60 years after- 
wards we find it in the hands of the parliament, vigorously 
defended, for a month, against the royalists under Prince 
Rupert. During the rebellion in 174*5, several regiments 
were raised at Liverpool against the Pretender; and at the 
commencement of the French revolutionary war, this town 
fitted out 120 privateers, manned with nearly 9,000 sea- 
men. The rise of the commerce of Liverpool was con- 
spicuous at the beginning of the last century, but its 
subsequent increase has been astonishing. It is a depfo 
for the produce of the East and West Indies and of America, 
and its imports of cattle, pigs, &c. from Ireland are immense; 
while with that, island it maintains a steam packet com- 
munication, which employs between 40 and 50 vessels; and 
the steam -pac kets to and from Scotland are very numerous. 
By the inland navigation it receives goods from all the 
manufacturing towns and districts, which it exports to 
every inhabited part of the globe. The gross amount of 
custom-house duties has latterly been nearly four millions. 
The manufactures of the town are immeious, and of the 
most important class ; and the estimated value of imported 
goods in bond always exceeds a million and a half. The 
ranges of warehouses and other commercial depots are im- 
mense, and the docks are magnificent receptacles for the 
mercantile shipping. The Old Dock, now the site of the 
new custom-house, was opened in 1710, and to this was 
added in the course of the last century Sal thou se Dock. 
St. George's Dock , the King's Dock , and the Queen s Dock. 
The Duke of Bridgwater s Dock was constructed for the 
use of vessels connected with his property. There are also 
the Dry Docks, and Graving or repairing Docks. The Prince's 
Dock was opened in 1821, and the Clarence Dock, intended 
for the use of steam-vessels, in 1830.. This is the most 
northerly, while the Brunswick Dock , opened in 1832, is 
the most southerly of these mighty resen oirs of the vessels 
of commerce. Among these, several extensive new docks 
are in a state of construction. The public buildings are. 
numerous and Rplendid. The Town Hall is a noble build- 
ing, and a fine stone erection is called the Borough Sessions 
House . The Exchange is an elegant square, the centre of 
which contains a monumental groupe in bronze, to the 
memory of Lord Nelson. The Corn Exchange is situated 
in Brunswick -street. The Ntw Custom House , erecting 
upon the site of the Old Dock, will be, when finished, a grand 
pile, surmounted by a dome. The King's Tobacco Warehouse 
is an extensive buiiding, close to the King's Dock. 

The improvements in the streets within the last twelve 
years have added to the beauty and convenience of the 
town, and mark the taste and opulence of the inhabitants. 
The modes of conveyance by canal arc complete to all parts 
of the kingdom ; and that on the rail-road to Manchester, by 
which the journey of thirty miles is performed in one hour 
and a half, is one of the miracles of this intelligent age. 

There are twenty- eight churches, in which the service of 
the establishment is performed; but it would carry us far 
beyond our limits to enumerate them, and describe the 
tasteful diversity of their architecture. The dissenters of 
7 K 
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every denomination have also sacred edifices, all of which 
arc commodious, and several elegant. There are likewise 
five Roman Catholic chapels, a Scotch church, a Jew’s 
synagogue ; and two nautical sanctuaries for worship upon 
the river. The Necropolis, a rural cemetery, has been laid' 
out in Low-hill, and an extensive public cemetery has been 
formed at the stoue-quairy behind St. James’s Walk. The 
infirmaries, Dispensaries, A*ylums, &e., are numerous, and 
some possess great architectural beauty : of these the School 
for the Indigent Blind is worthy of particular attention. 
The Literary and Scientific establishments are adapted to 
an enlightened as well ;is an opulent and active community. 
These are, the Liverpool Library and Lycueuum, the Athenaeum, 
the Union News-rooms, the Philosophical Society, the Royal 
Chartered Institution, and the Mechanics' Institute. — The 
places of public amusement are, the Theatre Royal in William- 
son-squarc; the Queen s Theatre in Christian-strect; the New 
Circus, or Royal Amphitheatre , in Great Charlotte-street; 
the Liver Theatre in Church-street; the Wellington Rooms 
at Mount Pleasant : to these we may add the Ball Room 
in the Town Hall, and other elegant resorts of recreation ; 
together with the Zoological and Botanic Gardens , the 
Race Course at Maghull ; ami the commodious Baths, 
\v hi( % h blend a splendid exterior with interior conveniences. 

The muikets surpass those of any other place: there arc 
nine; but St. John's market is unrivalled in convenience: 
the market days are Wednesday and Saturday. The popu- 
lation of the town in 1831, was 1(3.0,7.55, exclusive of the 
suburbs, of Kverton, Harrington, and Toxteth Park, which 
raise the numbers to above 200,000. There are several con- 
tiguous villages closely connected with the wealth, industry, 
and importance of this great northern metropolis. These arc, 
Bootle, Lilhcrluud, Waverlree, Wool ton, &c\, besides an im- 
mense and increasing population, with elegant buildings, on 
the Cheshire coast of the Mersey, denominated New Liverpool, 
New Brighton, &c. 

LI VERWORT, s . There is a beautiful flower of this 
name, winch is called liepatica in Lat. from its resembling 
the lobes of the liver; besides which, there arc two plants 
called lichen . That called ash-coloured ground liverwort 
i ' reckoned a great specific for curing the bite of a mad 
dog, 

LI VERY, s . [from liorer , Fr.] in Law, the act of giving 
or taking possession; a release from a wardship; the writ by 
which possession is obtained ; the state of being kept at a cer- 
tain rate ; clothes given to servants ; any particular dress. To 
stand at livery , applied to horses, signifies to be kept in a public 
stable, where they are supplied with food. 

LIVERYMAN, s. a servant who wears clothes of a parti- 
cular colour, which arc given him by his master. In London, 
a citizen who wears a gown at public cavalcades, and has a 
liberty of voting for the members that represent the city in 
parliament, Ac. 

LIV ES, s. the plural of Life 

ITVll), a. [livid us. Lat.l discoloured as with a blow ; black 
and blue. 

L1VTDITY, s. [lividitc, Fr.] discoloration caused by a blow; 
a black and blue, colour. 

LI VINO, s. support; maintenance; livelihood; the benefice 
6f a clergyman. 

IJT1NG, a. [from live] in a state of motion or vegetation, 
alive, or enjoying life. 

I.l'VINGLY, ad. in a living slate. 

LIVONIA, a province of the Russian empire, situated to 
the E. of the Gulf of Riga, which with that of Ksthonia, has 
been reciprocally claimed and possessed by the three bor- 
dering powers of Russia, Sweden, and Boland, and, for more 


than two centuries, was a constant source and perpetual 
scene of the most bloody wars. It was finally wrested from 
the Swedes by Peter the Great, and confirmed to the Rus- 
sians by the peace of Nystadt, in 1721. It now forms the 
Russian government of Riga or Livonia, of which the town 
of Riga is the capital. It is about 250 miles from N. to S. 
and 150 from E. to W. The land is so fertile in corn, rye, 
and barley, that it is called the granary of the North. The 
fish that abound here are salmon, carp, pike, flat fish, and 
many others. In the forests are wolves, bears, elks, rein- 
deer, stags, and bares. The domestic animals are very 
numerous ; but the sheep bear a bad sort of wool, resembling 
goat's hair. Here are a great number of forests, which con- 
sist of birch-trees, pines, and oaks ; and all the houses of 
the inhabitants are built with wood. They export vast 
quantities of flax, hemp, honey, wax, leather, linseed, skins, 
and pot ash. Peter the Great, perceiving the inhabitants dicl 
not like the change of sovereigns, compelled them to abandon, 
their country, and drove many of them as far as the Caspian Sea; 
hut being persuaded to recall them, most of them perished 
before the edict was published, so that he was obliged to re- 
people the country with other nations. 

LrVKE, s. [Fr.] a French money of account, consisting of 
20 sols, each sol containing 12 deniers ; 10id. sterling. 

LIXrVIAL, a. [from lixivium , Lat.] impregnated with salt; 
like a lixivium ; obtained by calcining vegetables, and mixing 
their ashes with water; belonging to ley. 

LIXIVIATE, or LlXl'VIOUS, a. [lirivieux, Fr.] made from 
burnt vegetables, and extracted by lotion or washing. 

LIXI VIUM, s. [Lat.] ley ; water impregnated with salts, or 
ashes ; a liquor which has the power of extraction. 

LIZARD, s. [ lizarde , Fr.J a small creeping creature, of a 
green colour, with four legs, resembling a crocodile ; there are 
some in Arabia a cubit long. In America, they are eaten by 
the natives of Peru, as appears by Ullon’s Travels. 

LTZARD , the most southern promontory of England, 
which is not above 30 miles from the Land's End in Cornwall, 
and 12 S. of Helston. From hence the ships usually take 
their departure, when they are bound to the westward. On it 
are two lighthouses ; and the Lizard point is in Ion. 5. 12. \V. 
lat. 49. 58. N. 

LI ZARDSTONE, s. a kind of stone. 

LL.D. [legum doctor ] an abbreviature, signifying doctor of 
the civil and canon laws. 

LO 1 interject, [la, Sax.] look ! see ! behold ! 

LOACH, s . [loche, Fr.] a very dainty fish ; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear swift brooks or rills, and lives there 
upon the gravel, and in the sharpest streams : he grows not to 
be above a finger long, and no thicker than is suitable to that 
length ; he is in the shape of an eel, and has a beard of wattles 
like a barbel : he has two fins at his sides, four at his belly, 
and one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown spots ; 
his mouth barbel-like under his nose. This fish is usually full 
of eggs or spawn, and is by Gesner, and other physicians, com- 
mended for great nourishment, and to be very grateful both to 
the palate and stomach of sick persons ; and is to be fished foir 
with a small worm, at the bottom, for he seldom rises above 
the gravel. 

LOAD, s. [hlade, Sax.] a burden ; a weight, or lading ; us, 
much weight as any person or animal can bear. Figuratively* 
any thing that depresses, applied to the mmd. 

LOAD, (move properly lode) s. [lode, Sax.] the leading vein 
in a mine. t . 

To LOAD, v. a. to put goods on board a ship, or burden on 
a man or a beast of carriage. Figuratively, to encumber or 
embarrass. To charge, applied to a gun, or other fire-anna# 
To make grievous. 
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LO'ADER, s. a person who puts the freight on hoard a ship, 
or a burden on a man, beast, or in a carriage. 

LO' ADS MAN, s. [from lenian , Sax.] a pilot, or a person that 
conducts into, and out of harbours. 

LO'ADSTAR, s. [more properly, as written by Mandeville, 
lodestar ; from Man , Sax. to lead] the polestar, so called from 
its leading and guiding manner. 

LO'ADSTONE, s. [p.ojiriiv Ai'A-Mi/r, or lading sto?ie ; 
from Iccdan, Sax. to lead, and stone] the magnet ; a pecu- 
liarly rich iron ore, found in large masses, of a deep iron 
gray when fresh broken, and often tinged with a brownish or 
reddish colour : it is very heavy, and is remarkable for at- 
tracting iron, and giving it an inclination or direction towards 
the north. 

LOAF, $. [plural loaves ; hlaf \ or laf, Sax.] a mass of bread 
baked ; it is distinguished from a cake by its thickness. Any 
mass into which a body is wrought. 

LOAM, s, [ laarn , Sax.] the common earth, consisting 
of clay with a mixture of sand in it ; the black earth called 
mould ; a reddish earth used in making bricks ; a kind of 
mortar made of the best earth, by tempering it with water, 
straw, &c. 

To LOAM, v. a. to smear with loam, marl, or clay ; to co- 
ver with clay. 

LO'AMY, a. marly, or clayey. 

LOAN, s. [hlan, Sax.] any thing lent; the interest, pre- 
mium, or consideration for money lent; any thing given to 
another on condition of his returning or repaying it at a certain 
time. 

LOATH, a. [lath, Sax.] unwilling; disliking; not inclining; 
averse. 

To LOATHE, v. a. to look on with disgust or abhorrence ; 
to see food with nauseousness or squeamishness. 

LO'ATHER, s. one who considers any thing with abhorrence; 
one that loaths. 

LO'ATHFUL, a. full of abhorrence, or hating ; abhorred or 
hated. 

LO'ATHINGLY, ad. in a manner that testifies abhorrence 
or hatred. 

LO'ATHLY, a. hateful ; abhorred ; exciting hatred. 

I.O'ATIILY, ad. unwillingly; without liking or inclination. 

LO'ATIINESS, s. unwillingness; reluctance; dislike. 

LO'ATHSOME, a. abhorred; detested; causing satiety, 
disgust, or nauscousness. 

LO'ATHSOME N ESS, s. the quality of raising hatred, dis- 
jjpust, or abhorrence. 

LOAVES, s. the plural of- Loaf. 

LOB, s . [lappe, Teut.] a heavy, dull, or stupid person. Lob's 
pound , a prison ; the stocks ; or a place of confinement. 

To LOB, v. a. [from the substantive] to let fall in a clownish 
manner. 

LO'BBY, s . [laubc, Tout.] a porch or opening before a 
room. 

LOBE, s. [lobe, Fr. \oft uq, Gr.] a division or distinct part ; 
usually applied to the two parts into which the lungs are di- 
vided, and likewise to the tip of the ear. Used in the plural 
for those divisions of a gashed leaf which are rounded at the 
edges, and stand distant from each other. 

LO'BSTER, s . [ lobster , Sax.] a shell fish, which when caught 
is blackish, but when boiled is red ; a cant word for a foot 
soldier. 

LO'BULE, s. a small lobe. 

LO'CAL, a. [from locus , Lat.] having the properties of a 
place ; relating to place ; being in a particular place ; confined 
or appropriated to any particular place. 

LOCALITY, s. existence in place ; relation of place or dis- 

tance. 


LO'CALLY, ad. with respect to place. 

LOCATION, s. [locatio, Lat.] situation with rosj-ict Jo 
place; the act of placing; the state of being placed. 

LOCH, s. [Scot.] a lake. In Medicine, a composition of a 
middle consistence between a syrup and a soft electuary, used 
in diseases of the lungs. 

LO'CHlA.s. [ra \6\ia, or ra \o\ua, Gr.] the evacuations 
consequent on a delivery. 

LOCK, s. [loc, Sax.] an instrument with springs and 
bolts, used for the security of doors, drawers, &c. the part 
of a gun by which fire is struck ; a quantity of hair or 
wool hanging together ; a tuft or small quantity of hay. In 
a river, a place where the waters arc confined by flood- 
gates, to swell and increase the natural depth and force of 
the stream, in order to render it navigable. A place where 
thieves carry or hide stolen goods. An hospital where 
none but persons affected with the venereal disease are ad- 
mitted. 

To LOCK, v. a. to shut or fasten the door, &c. by turning 
the key round in a lock. To lock up, to shut up, or confine ; 
to close. Ncuterly, to become fast by a luck ; to unite by mu- 
tual insertion. 

LO'CKEIl, 8. any thing that is fastened with a lock; a 
drawer. 

LO'CKET, s. [loqurl, Fr.] a small lock ; any catch or spring 
to fasten a necklace, or other ornament. 

LOCK BAM, s. a kind of coarse linen. 

LO'CKRON, s . a kind of ranunculus. 

LOCOMOTION, s. [locus and motus , Lat.] the power or 
action of changing place. 

LOCOMOTIVE, a. [from locus and motus , Lat.] chang- 
ing place ; having the power of moving from one place, to an- 
other. 

LOCOMOTI'VITY, s. the power of changing place. 

LOCUST, s. [locust a, Lat.] an animal somewhat resem- 
bling a grasshopper, but considerably larger, and of a brown- 
ish colour, very destructive to vegetables, moving in herds, 
which are headed by a particular one of the species, and there- 
fore not inelegantly compared to an army. According to the 
Scriptures, they are very numerous in the East; and Dr. Po- 
cock informs us, in his Travels into Egypt., that they are eaten 
by the natives of those parts. Also a tree with butterfly- 
shaped blossoms, from whose ernpalemcnt arises the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a hard pod with one capsule, includ- 
ing roundish hard seeds, which are surrounded with a fungous 
stringy substance. 

LOCUTION, s . [ locutio , Lat.] the manner of speech used 
in any country. 

LO'CUTORY, s. [locnfonum, Lat.] a hall in religious houses, 
appointed for the meeting of monks, friars, <5tc. to converse to- 
gether. 

To LODGE, r. a. [hgian, Sax. layer , Fr.] to supply with a 
house to dwell in for a certain time; to afford dwelling, or 
admit a person to lie or dwell in the same house. Figurative- 
ly, to place, fix, or plant. Neutcrly, to take up residence for a 
night. 

LODGE, . 9 . [loyis, Fr.] a small house in a park or forest; 
any small house or habitation. 

LO'DGMENT, s. [loyement, Fr.] accumulation, or the 
act of putting in a certain place. In Fortification, an en- 
campment made by an army ; the possession of an enemy’s 
works. 

LO'DGER, s. one who lives in an apartment, hired in the 
house of another ; one that resides any where. 

LO'DGING, s. temporary habitation ; ro~ms hired in the 
house of another; place of residence; harbour, or covert; 
convenience to sleep on 
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4 LOFT, *. [lloft, Brit.] a floor ; t be highest floor m a house ; 
rooms in the highest part of ubuitdmg. ° 

. LO'FTILY, ad. on high ; in a jflace tft «L distance frbtfl the 
ground upwards. Figuratively, m a proud/ haughty manner ; 
sublimely. * 

LOTTINESS, s. height or distance frfltn the gropnd up- 
wards ; elevation ; sublimity ; pride or haughtiness. 

LO'FTY, a. high ; at a distance from the ground ; situated 
on high; sublime; elevated; proud ; haughty. Sykok. Lofty 
seems to carry with it an idea of magnificence, which high docs 
not ; thus we say, a lofty roojp, the lofty cedar ; but a high 
bouse, a high tree. 

LOG, $. [loggc, Belg.] a shapeless bulky piece of wood. 
Figuratively, a sluggish inactive person. In Hebrew mea- 
sure, five-sixths of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
was a liquid measure, the seventy-second part of the bath 
or ephali, and twelfth part of *he hin. In NavigaRon, a 
small piece of timber, of a triangular form, having lead at 
one end to make it swim upright in the water, and a line 
fixed to the other with knots at about forty-two feet dis- 
tance from each other; its use is to keep account, and make 
an estimate of a ship’s way, by observing the length of line 
unwound in half a minute’s time, the ship sailing the same num- 
ber of miles in an hour, as the knots which are run out in half 
a minute. 

LOGARITHMS, s. [Xoyoc and aptOpbr, Gr.] certain artifi- 
cial numbers proceeding in arithmetical progression, correspond- 
ing to as many others proceeding in geometrical proportion, and 
so fitted to the natural numbers, that if any two natural num- 
bers are multiplied and divided by one anoiher, the correspon- 
dent numbers answer all these conclusions by addition and sub- 
traction ; for instance* 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Ac. 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, Arc. 

Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and arithmetical- 
ly proportional, are called logarithms. Those now in use have 
10 for the common ratio. They were invented by Napier, lord 
Marchesoti, a Scotch baron, and afterwards completed by Mr. 
Briggs, Savitian Professor nt Oxford. 

LOG-BOOK, s. at Sea, is a book ruled and columned like 
the log-board. It is used to enter the log-board's account in 
every day at noon, with the observations then made, and from 
hence it is corrected and entered into the journals. 

LOGGATS, 5 . the ancient name of a play or game now call- 
ed kittle-pins. 

LOGGERHEAD, s. [logge, Belg. and head] a person that 
is stupid, and of slow apprehension ; a blockhead. To fall to 
loggerheads , or go to loggerheads , is a scuffle or fight without 
weapons. 

LOGGERIIEADED, a. dull ; stuj>id ; slow of understand- 
ing. 

LOGIC, s. [ logica , Lat.] the art of using reason well in our 
inquiries after truth, nnd our communication of it to others; a 
particular method of reasoning. 

LOGICAL, a . belonging to, or taught in, logic; skilled in, 
or furnished with, logic. 

LOGICALLY, ad. according to the rules of logic. 

LOGI CIAN, s. [logician, Fr. from XoyiKos, Gr.] a professor 
of logic ; a person skilled in logic. 

LOG 1ST, s. [logista, Lat.] one skilled in computations and 
arithmetic. 

LOGISTIC, a. [Sec Locust] in Arithmetic, applied the 
doctrine of sexagesimal fractions, used by astronomers before 
the invention of logarithms. A curve, so called from its pro- 
perties and uses in constructing and explaining the nature of 
logarithms. 

LOG-LINE, 8. [See Loo] in Navigation, a small line fasten- 


ed to a piece of board, and having knots at certain distances, 
by which a ship’s way is reckoned* 

> LOGOGRAPHY, s. [from X<5yoc and yp&fw, Fr.] the art of 
prlhting with whole words, instead of single letters, attempted 
Some years ago in this country, but disused, as being more 
troublesome than the usual niode. 

LOGOGRIPHE, s. a verbal intricacy; a kind of riddle. 
" Logogriphes and curious palindromes.” 

LOGO'MACHY, s. [Xoyojmxfa, Gr.] a contention in words ; 
a contention about words. 

„ LOGWOOD, s. [loogkc, Belg.] a wood of a very dense and 
firm texture, brought to us in thick and very large blocks* or 
logs, and is the heart of the tree that produces it. It is very 
heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep strong red colour ; 
has been long known to the dyers, who use it in colouring blue 
and black; and lately has been introduced into medicine, 
wherein it is found to be astringent. 

LO'HOCKS, s. [Arab.] medicines commonly called cclegmas, 
lambatives, or lincluses, generally used in disorders of the 
lungs. 

LOIN, s. [ llwyn , Brit.] the hack of an animal as carved by 
a butcher. In Anatomy, the lower part of the spine of the 
back. 

To LOITER, v. n. [ lotcrcn , Belg.] to linger; to make use 
of idle and lazy delays. 

LOITERER, s. one who passes his time in idleness; one 
who is sluggish and dilatory. 

To LOLL, t*. n. to lean in an idle or lazy manner against any 
thing. To hang out, applied to the tongue of a beast. 

LOT. LARDS, a sect of Christians that rose in Germany a- 
bout the beginning of the 14lh century, so called from its au- 
thor Walter Lollard . They rejected the mass, extreme unction, 
and penances fur sins. Also a name of infamy given to Wick- 
lift* and his followers, from an affinity between some of their 
tenets and those of the Lollards , who in the reigns of Edward 
IN. and Henry V. were accounted heretics. 

LO'LLARDY, s. the doctrine of Lollards. 

1.0 MI 3 , s . a kind of roundish fish. 

LVNDON, the metropolis of the British empire, is 
seated on the banks of the Thames, in Lat. 51° 31' N. ami 
5' 37" W. of the observatory at Greenwich. Pennant con- 
siders it to be of British origin, previous to the Roman inva- 
sion, because its situation is such as the Britons would select, 
being on the side of a river and enveloped by a wood, 
which, even so late as the middle of the twelfth century, 
extended widely to the north and east, and abounded, sayt 
Fitz-Stephen, with “ the stag, the hind, the wild boar, and 
the bull.” The name is also evidently British, being derived, 
according to Owen, from Llyn-Din , the town on the wide 
water , for naturally the river overflowed the low lands on 
the Surrey side. It was probably the place called by Ceesar 
Civitas Trinobantum : Tacitus mentions it by the names of 
Colonia Augusta, and Londinium , and says it was the 
residence or resort of merchants. As one of the most 
important of the Roman stations, it fell a victim to the 
vengeance of the heroic Boadicea, at the head of the Iceni 
and other confederated British tribes, who put all the inha- 
bitants to death. At the time of Severus it was a great 
and wealthy city, but the walls are supposed not to have been 
reared until that of’ Constantine. These walls have been 
traced from the Tower to Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate, and by Newgate and Ludgate, to the junction of 
the Fleet- brook with the Thames : there was a Roman fortress 
or tower at the commencement and termination of the wall, 
connected by a low bulwark along the bank of the river. 
Many Roman remains, as coins, urns, tesselated pavements, 
statues, Ac., have been discovered at various periods, and 
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it it thought that a temple of Diana stood on the site of 
St. Paul*s Cathedral, and another sacred edifice near that 
of Bow Church. London Stone, close to the wall of 
St. Swithin’s Church, is supposed to have been a Roman 
Military, from which the measurement of their roads was 
reckoned. In the fifth century, the Roman garrisons 
were withdrawn from Biitain; but though Hengist the 
Saxon obtained a temporary possession of London, we 
find it held by the Britons in the year 532. During the 
Saxon Heptarchy, this city belonged to the East Saxons,, 
and, on the conversion of Sebert to Christianity, Mellitus, 
one of the companions of St. Augustine, was nominated in 
604, the first bishop. The cathedral church was reared on 
the spot where St. Paurs now stands, in 610. During the 
eighth century, London suffered greatly both from the 
plague and from fires; and in 833, a VVittena-gemot was 
held within its walls, at which Egbert presided. Twice in 
the ensuing twenty years, the city was seized by the Danes, 
and many of its inhabitants were massacred. During the 
remainder of the Saxon period, London rose in wealth and 
importance, and the Danes were frequently repulsed by the 
valour of the inhabitants. When it fell under the power of 
Cauute in 1007, the sum of eleven thousand pounds, which 
was, at that period, immense, was levied upon the citi- 
zens. Edward the Confessor having completed the Abbey 
at Westminster, shortly before his death held a general 
assembly in London. When the battle of Hastings ter- 
minated the life of Harold, the Conqueror advanced to 
London, but be was resisted by the citizens under Earls 
Morcar and Edwin, until by the threats and persuasions of 
the bishops, they were induced to send a deputation to him, 
and to present him with the keys of the city. William 
granted them a charter, which is still preserved in the 
archives. The state of society was very turbulent. In 1 176, 
a new stone bridge was begun, and took thirty-three years 
for its completion. But, without enumerating the chrono- 
logical events of that early period, we extract some passages 
from Fitz-Stephen, who wrote at that era, and describes Lon- 
don as “ bounded on the land -side by a high and spacious 
wall, furnished with turrets and seven double gates/* and as 
having on the east part “ a tower palatine/* and on the west, 
two castles well fortified. Further westward, two miles, on 
the banks of the river, was the Royal Palace at Westminster, 
“an incomparable structure, guarded by a wall and bulwarks/* 
Between this and the city was a continued suburb, mingled 
with large and beautiful gardens and orchards belonging 
to the citizens, who were tlunnseves every where known and 
respected above all others for their 44 civil demeanour, their 
goodly apparel, their table, and their discourse/* The 
number ot conventual churches in the city and its suburbs, 
was 13, besides 126 lesser parochial ones. 44 On the north 
side were open meadow and pasture lands, and beyond a 
forest. Without one of the gates, in a certain plain (Smith- 
field) on every Friday, there is, he adds, “ a great market 
for horses, whithe.r earls, barons, knights, and citizens 
repair to see and to purchase •/* and he assures us that “ to 
this city merchants bring their wares from every nation under 
heaven/* “ Most of the bishops, abbots, and nobility of 
England/* he tells us, “ have fair dwellings in London, and 
often resort hither/* On the river’s bank, it appears there 
was a public cookery and eating place, belonging to the 
city, where, “ whatsoever multitude, and however daintily 
inclined, may be supplied with proper fare.** The sports 
were rude and boisterous ; and the worthy monk laments 
two great evils, “ the intemperate drinking of foolish people, 
and the frequent fires.** At the coronation of Richard I, 
in 1189, a massacre of the Jews was made by the brutal 


populace, and seven years afterwards occurred the sedition 
of William Fitz-Osbert, who by his eloquence “ moved the 
common people to seeke libertie and freedome, and not to 
be subject to the rich and mightie/’ and he was followed, 
(until taken and executed,) by fiftv-two thousand Londoners. 
In the beginning of tho, thirteenth century, the surrounding 
lands were disforested, and this suburbs were enlarged. 
The city was divided into twenty-four wards. Edward II. 
issued a proclamation against the use of coal, as injurious 
to health. From 1348 to 13^7, England was more or less 
ravaged by pestilence, and in one year above 50,000 bodies 
were interred in the waste land now forming the precinct of 
the Charter House. The doctrines of WicklifTe began to 
spread about the year 1375. In 1378, John Philpot, a 
wealthy citizen of London, fitted out at his own expense, 
a naval expedition against Mercer the famous Scotch pirate, 
whom he compelled to surrender with most of his ships, 
among which were fifteen Spanish vessels richly laden. 
Soon afterwards, the insurrection under Wat Tiler was 
terminated by the bold conduct of Sir William Walworth, 
lord mayor of London. The manners of the people of 
London were very dissolute ; but when the chief magistrate, 
John Northampton, issued regulations for the suppression of 
44 lewdness and debauchery/* he was prosecuted for infring- 
ing the rights of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and punished 
with fine and imprisonment. In 1401, William Sautrce was 
the first person burnt for heresy. A dreadful plague in 
1407 devastated London. Eleanor Cobham, wife of Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, was found guilty of 41 sorcerie 
and heresie/* in 1441, and compelled to do penance during 
three days, by walking through the principal streets of 
London. The insurrection of Jack Cade took place in 1450. 
At this period, the rents of houses were from 6s. 8d. to 60s. 
The sweating sickness made great ravages in the years 1485, 
1518, 1528, and 1551 ; but the progress of wealth, infor- 
mation, and improvement continued. Houndsditch was 
arched over, the Fleet was made navigable to Holbortt 
Bridge, and Henry VI I/s Chapel, Westminster, was reared. 
The suppression of the monasteries at. the Reformation pre- 
pared the way for the erection of Christ’s, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals. In 1554, the Kentish men, headed 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt, entered the Borough, but were not 
received as they expected by the Londoners. During the 
reign of Queen Mary, upwards of two hundred persons were 
brought to the stake in Sjnilhfield and elsewhere. The map 
of London made in the reign of Elizabeth, by Ralph Aggas, 
and still extant, shews that there were few houses east of 
the Tower, and that the whole expanse between that fortress 
and Bishopsgate was meadow land interspersed with sepa- 
rate houses. Finsbury abbunded with wind-mills. St. John 
Street, as far as Clerkenwell Priory, was populous, but fields 
and garden -grounds extended on each side. The crowded 
part of the city lay to the south of Cornhill, Cheapside, and 
Newgate Street, and along the bank of the Thames from 
London Bridge to the Fleet Ditch. A road extended from 
Newgate through the village of Holborn to the village of 
St. Giles. In the Strand were the mansions of the nobility 
and prelates. The garden of the convent at Westminster, 
extended to St. Martin’s Lane and to St. Giles. At the 
Abbey and Whitehall there were a fe\. small streets, and 
the Cock-pit and the Tilt-yard stood on the present site of 
the Treasury, but the whole of Westminster was small, and 
lay chiefly on the south of St. James's Park. Lambeth 
was a small village. Southwark appears lo have been 
populous, spreading eastward, opposite to the Tov.er, and 
extending westward along Bank-side, where there were 
several theatres. Early in the reign of James I. the New 
7 L 
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River was brought to London, and the touta began to be 
partially paved with flag-stones. But, mentioning the drfeadful 
pestilence, called the great plague, which in 1665 swept away 
above 100,000 persons, and was followed the year ensuing, 
by the great fire, which destroyed 13,200 dwelling hdiises, 
and 89 churches, besides numerous public buildings; we 
must proceed to a short account of the metropolis iri its 
present state. 

• Under the name London is comprised London within the 
walls , with a population (1831) of 57,695, and London 
without the walls , population 67,878; these divisions con- 
stitute the City of London, and send four members to 
parliament. The borough of Southwark, population 
91,501, elects two representatives. The City of West- 
minster, population 202,080, two representatives, and each 
of the new metropolitan boroughs elects two representatives, 
making sixteen representatives for the Capital in parliament. 
These new hoi Hughs are, the Tower Hamlf.ts, Finsbu uy, 
Maky-le-bunf, and Lambeth, including a population of 
1,054,915, and making the number of inhabitants of the 
metropolis 1,474,069. *Still the increase of population in 
Loudon, since the year 1700, has not been in proportion 
with the increase of the population of England; the former 
amounting to 222 per cent, while the latter has been 254 
per cent. London, in its present state, as the capital of 
England, and the metropolitan seat of British empire in 
all p'irts of the world, is divided into two unequal parts by 
the Thames. On the north is the City, the boroughs of the 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Msiry-le-bonc, and Westminster; 
on the south, the boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth. 
The extent of the metropolis from east to west, is eight 
miles, and, from north to south, about five miles; the cir- 
cumference may be estimated at nearly thirty-six miles. 
The Thames averages about a quarter of a mile in width 
and twelve feet in depth. The tide extends fifteen miles 
above the town. The number of streets, lanes, and courts 
exceed %,000. The two main lines of streets, nearly parallel 
with the Thames, are, the southern line, which begins at West- 
minster Abbey, and runs through Parliament -street, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, Watling and Thames -streets, Tower 
Hill, Katcliffc Highway, and Poplar; and, the northern, 
extending from Cumberland - Gate Hyde -Park, through 
Oxford-street, Holborn, Newgate-street, and Choapside, by 
Lcadcnhall-streot and Whitechapel, to Mile- End. An inter- 
mediate line may be traced from Hyde Park Corner, through 
Piccadilly and Covcnt Garden *to Lincolns- Inn -Fields, 
where it branches off to the other two thoroughfares. The 
streets by which these arc partially crossed are, Bisliopsgate 
and Graeechurcli streets, Aldersgatc-street, and St. John’s- 
strect; the line extending from £t. James's Park, through 
Regent-street and Portland-placc, to Regent’s Park ; and 
other streets of a similar direction arc intended to he formed. 
The length of Oxford-street is 2,304 yards. Tottenham 
Court-road is 1,177. Whitechapel, 1,281, and flic new 
Commercial-road, 5,280. London is entered in every direc- 
tion by fine roads, on each side of which, for the most part, 
are houses with gardens before them ; and these roads, as 
well as all the streets, are abundantly lighted with gas. 
Many of the. shops display their varieties of goods with an 
elegance of arrangement, as well as with a grandeur and 
extent of architecture, unrivalled in other countries, and they 
exhibit a vivacity and activity that give animation to the 
routine of business. On the sides of the principal streets 
are flag- stones, and the tide of foot passengers of all ranks, 
is incessant, while the highways are occupied by carriages 
of every description. Beneath lie the sewers, and pipes for 
the conveyance of water and gas. The most ancient public 


building in London is the Tower. Some species of fortress 
probably occupied this position in the earliest times, and the 
wall, which began here, is mentioned as united to a tower. 
William the Conqueror built the White Tower, which still 
stands in the midst of fortifications, that have been altered 
and enlarged at different eras. This was formerly one of the 
residences of the sovereign : it now contains the regal 
crown, the jewelry, armoury, &e. The new Palace at the 
west end of St. James's Park, a fine building, reared by 
the command of George IV. Kensington Palace stands in 
the midst of gardens, and is the residence of some members 
of the royal family. The Parks are, St. James’s, which has 
been greatly improved; the Green Park; and Hyde Park, which 
contains 394 acres, and is used for reviews of troops : it 
contains a fine piece of water, called the Serpentine river ; 
the principal entrance is by a triumphal arch, near which is 
a colossal statue of Achilles, dedicated to the Duke of 
Wellington by the ladies of the United Kingdom. The 
Regent’s Park in M ary -le- bone is very extensive, abounding 
in buildings of great architectural beauty, picturesque plan- 
tations, and villas, with sheets of water studded with islands 
The Zoological Gardens, which contain animals from every 
part of the globe, arc in this Park, and the Colosseum, with 
St. Catherine’s Hospital and Chapel, is among the most 
admired of the buildings. Westminster Hall, erected by 
William Rufus, and rebuilt by Richard II. contains the 
courts of law and equity: uiider the same roof are the 
houses of peers and commons, which were destroyed by fire 
in 1834, and are repaired, and will be rebuilt. Of the sacred 
edifices, the Cathedral of St. Paul is the chief : the ancient 
gothic edifice was destroyed by the great fire of 1666. This 
is, next to St. Peter’s at Rome, the most magnificent Chris- 
tian temple in the world. Sir Christopher Wren was the 
architect, and it was thirty-five years in rearing. West- 
minster Abbey is a vast and venerable gothic structure. Our 
limits will not permit us to enumerate the multitude of 
churches, ancient and modern, which display in every part 
of the metroplis a variety and splendour of architecture, of 
which the accumulated magnificence proves the opulence 
and the devotion of the inhabitants. The dissenters have 
also numerous chapels, tabernables ; and other places of 
worship, and several buildings belong to the Catholic church. 
The Jews have also appropriate places for their religious 
observances. Among the public schools, we may name 
Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat School, St. Paul’s School, 
Merchant Tailor’s School, Charter House School, and West- 
minster School, with the London and King’s Colleges, and the 
Dissenters Colleges at Highbury and Stepney. Charitable 
establishments, asylums, alms-houses, and hospitals, abound 
in all parts of the metropolis ; while to the cast is Greenwich 
Hospital, the truly royal abode of wounded and aged sea- 
men ; and westward, at Chelsea, is the comfortable home of 
the aged and disabled soldiers who have deserved the thanks 
and the care of their country. The other edifices that merit 
attention, are the Guildhall, a fine gothic building, with 
the new city courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
the Royal Exchange, with Lloyd’s Coffee House, the Stock 
Exchange, the Bank of England, the Mansion House, the 
East India House, the Custom House, the Post Office, 
Somerset House in the Strand, containing the govern- 
ment offices, Temple -bar, the Horse -guards, Treasury, 
Admiralty, and Whitehall, with the National Gallery, 
now rearing at Charing Cross. With these we may enu- 
merate the Monument at Fish-street-hill, and the York 
Pillar in St. James's Park. Besides the statues to the memory 
of the great and the good in the cathedrals of St. Paul's 
and Westminster, and in Guildhall and the Royal Exchange, 
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there is at Charing Cross an equestrian statue of Charles I., 
in Leicester-fields is a fine figure of George I. on horseback, 
and another in Grosvenor-square ; Cavendish-square has a 
similar image of William Duke of Cumberland, and an 
equestrian image of George 111. ornaments Berkley-square. 
In Russel -square there is a fine statue of Francis, Duke, of 
Bedford, opposite to which in Bloomsbury-square, is Charles- 
J times Fox ; and in Hanover-sqitare, a statue of William Pitt. 
The theatres are the Italian Opera House, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres, the Haymarket Theatre, and the 
English Opera House, with numerous minor theatres in Lon- 
don and the suburbs, with which we may name Vauxhall, and 
Tea and Concert Gardens in a similar style of entertainment. 
The British Museum, abounding in books, ancient statues, and 
articles of scientific and natural curiosity, offers a mine of 
intellectul wealth to the public. The lloyal Academy opens 
annually with an exhibition of paintings and statues, while there 
are other splendid collections, besides panoramas, &c., always 
accessible to the lovers of the fine arts ; in the Colosseum is 
the panorama of London as seen from the top of St. Paul’s. 
The bridges of London are eminently bold and beautiful. 
New London Hiidge is, with the recently formed approaches, 
worthy the Metropolis. Southwark Bridge is iron, with 
three arches only, of stupendous span. Waterloo Bridge, 
with a level road, is magnificent from its simplicity and 
solidity. Black friars and Westminster are fine stone build- 
ings, and Vauxhall Bridge is light and elegant: there is a 
curious and neat Suspension Bridge at Hammersmith. The 
Thames Tunnel is a daring attempt to pass from Rolherhithe 
to the northern side of the Thames, under the bed of the 
river. The Docks, those mighty modern excavations for the 
convenience and safety of commercial vessels, are, the London 
Docks, the West India and India Docks, and those more 
recently formed at St. Katherine’s. The number of com- 
mercial ships of all sizes, generally in the docks and river, 
averages more than 2,000, and about 4,000 barges and boats 
are continually employed in lading and unlading them ; the 
steam-packets also, both up and down the river, are numerous, 
while the wherries for passengers cannot be reckoned at 
fewer than 2,500. The canals, with their appropriate basins, 
are, the Grand Junction and the Regent’s, the latter con- 
ducting the goods brought by the former from all parts of 
the kingdom, from Paddington through the Regent’s Park 
to the Thames at Limehouse. The Grand Surrey canal has 
its basins at Rotherhithc, where is also the Commercial dock. 
There is also a railway forming to Birmingham, and a small 
railway to Greenwich is nearly completed. Upon the whole, 
we may pronounce London, including Westminster and 
Southwark, with the combined boroughs and the suburbs, 
as the magnificent emporium of the universe — it is the 
palace of commerce, and the abode of science and the arts. 

LC/NDON , NEW , a sea-port of N. America, in the state of 
Connecticut. Its harbour is the best in Connecticut, and as 
good as any in the United States, and is defended by 2 forts. 
It is situated on the W. side of the Thames, near its entrunce 
into the Sound, about 75 miles S. S. W. of Boston. Lat. 41. 
25. N. Ion. 73. 10. W. 

LONDONDERRY, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, 32 miles long, and 30 broad ; bounded on the W. by 
Donegal, N. by the ocean, S. and S. W. by Tyrone, and E. by 
Antrim, and contains about 251,510 acres. It is a fruitful 
county, of which a London company holds groat freehold 
possessions. The population amounts to 222,4 16. The linen 
manufacture flourishes here. Its capital, Londonderry, con- 
tains 14,020 inhabitants, and elects one member; it is situ- 
ated at the bottom of Lough Foyle. It has a good port, . 
and a considerable trade. Lon. 7. 5. lat. 55. 4. 


LONE, o. [contracted from alone] solitary, or without inha- 
bitants; by one’s self, or without company. 

LONELINESS, $. want of inhabitants or buildings; want 
of company. 

ID'NELY, o. without any inhabitants or buildings; soli- 
tary. 

LO'NENESS, s. solitude; a place unfrequented, and void of 
buildings. 

LO'NESOME, a. unfrequented; void ofcompany, inhabi- 
tants, or buildings; dismal. 

LONG, a . [long, Fr.] with some continuance, applied to 
time ; dilatory. Of great extent in length ; reaching to a great 
distance. In Botany, applied to the cup empalemcnt 
of a Hower, when it is equal in length to the tube of the blos- 
som. 

LONG, ad. to a great length or space. For some time, or 
a great while, applied to lime. In the comparative, longer , 
it implies a greater space, or more time ; and in the superlative, 
longest , the greatest space, or most time. After not , it implies 
soon. “ Not long after there arose.” riefs xxvi. 14. Folluwed 
by ago , at some period of time far distant. “ Spread long ago .** 
7 illots. All along, or throughout, w hen followed by a substan- 
tive. “ Singeth all night long” Shall. 

LONG, s. [from gelling, Sax.] by the fault ; by the failure, 
“ All this coil is long of you.” S/uik. Ibis word, though 
much disused, is purely English. 

To LONG, i7. n. ( gclangen , to ask, Teut.] to desire earnest- 
ly ; to wish for with a continued and ardent desire*. 

LG N ( i A N I'M 1 TV, (the g pron . hard ) s. [ from longanimitns , 
Lat.] a disposition of the mind, which consists in bearing olfcnces 
with patience. 

LO NGBOAT, s. the largest boat belonging to a ship. 

LONGEVITY, (g gron. soft) s. [from longievns, Lat.] length 
of life; old age. 

LONGFORD , a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, about 21 miles in length, and 14 in its greatest 
breadth ; bounded on the \V. by the river Shunned, on the 
E. and S. by West Meath, and on the N. and N. W. by 
Leitrim and Cavau. It. contains 23 parishes, ana 112,391 
inhabitants. It sends two comity members to parliament. 
The country is rich and pleasant, though in general Hat ; in 
some places apt to be overflown by the Shannon, and towards 
the N. mountainous. A considerable quantity of linen is 
manufactured in this county, and large quantities of flux are 
sent to other parts. Longford , the capital, is seated on the 
river Cromlin, or Camlin, which falls into the Shannon a few 
miles below ; and is 64 miles N. W. by W. of Dublin. Its 
population is 4617. 

LONGI'MANOUS, a. [longimanus, Lat.] having long hands, 
or a long reach. a 

LONG I'M ETltY, s. [longimetrie, Fr. from longus, Lat. and 
uerptut, Gr.] the art or practice of measuring lengths. 

LO'NGING, s. earnest de ire ; continual wish. 

LO'NGINGLY, or LO'NGLY, (the g pron. hard) ad. with in- 
cessant wishes, and ardent desires. 

LO'NGLSH, (the g pron. hard) a. somewhat long. 

LONG ISLAND , an island of the state of New York, se- 
parated from Connecticut by Long Island Sound, and divided 
into three counties, King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk. It extends 
N. E. from New York about 140 miles, but is not more than 
28 broad on a medium. Hence are exported to the W. Indies. 
&c. whale oil, pitch, pine boards, borses, cattle, flax-seed, beef, 
Sec. The produce of the middle and western parts of the island, 
particularly corn, is carried to New York. This island con- 
tains about 52,000 inhabitants. 

LO'NGITUDE, i. [longitude, Fr. longttudo, Lat.] in its 
primary signification, length. In Astronomy, the distance of 
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a star from the first point of Aries forward. In Geography, the 
distance of a place from some of the first meridians. In Navi- 
gation, the distance of a ship or place, either E. or W. from 
each other. The finding the longitude at sea has perplexed 
mathematicians of all ages ; and the parliament has promised a 
considerable reward for the invention. 

LONGITU'DINAL, a. [ longitudinal , Fr.] measured by the 
length ; lengthwise. 

LO'NGSOME, a. tedious. Wearisome on account of its 
length, applied to time. 

LONGSUTFERING, a. patient; not easily provoked. 

LONGSUTFERING, s. patience under offences; cle- 
mency. 

LON'GTONGUED, a. loquacious. 

Lfl NGTOWN, a town in Cumberland, with a market on 
Thursday. It is seated on the borders of Scotland, 307 inilcs 
N. N. W. of London. 

L'ONGWAYS, or LO'NGWISE, ad L in the direction of the 
length ; lengthwise. 

L(YNG WINDED, a. long-breathed; tedious. 

LOO, s. [ loosen , Belg.] a game of cards, wherein the knave 
of clubs is reckoned the highest, and secures success to the per- 
son who has it. 

LOO'BILY, a. awkward; clumsy; clownish. 

LOO BY, s. [ llobc , Brit.] a clumsy clown. 

LOOK , EAST and WEST, two small fishing towns 
in Cornwall, separated from each other by a creek or river 
of the same name, over which there is a narrow stone bridge, 
of several arches, 16 miles W. of Plymouth, and 232 W. 
by S. of London. Each of them has a market on Saturday. 
They are supported chiefly by the pilchard fishery. Their 
united population is 1363. They are now disfranchised. 
The river Looe is navigable for vessels of a hundred tons 
burden. 

LOOP, s. [ lufan , Sax.] the part of a ship aloft which 
lies before the chess-trees, as far as the bulkhead of the 
castle. 

To LOOF, v. a . to bring the ship close to a wind. 

LOOTED, a. gone to a distance. 

To LOOK, v. n. [locan, Sax.] to behold, to see, to view, 
to direct the eye towards any object; to seem or carry an 
air, mien, or appearance. “ Looks very sullen.” Burnet. 
To look after, to attend to ; to take care of. To look for , 
to expect. To look into , to examine; to sift; to inspect 
closely, or observe narrowly. Used with on, to respect, 
regard, esteem, consider, view, or think. “ I looked on Virgil 
as a Buccinct, majestic writer/ 1 j Dryd. To look out , to search 
or seek; to be on the watch. “ Bound to look out sharp.” 
Coll. 

LOOK, interject, [properly the imperative of the verb, 
and sometimes expressed by look ye] behold ; see ; look ; 
observe. 

LOOK, s . the air of the face, or cast of the countenance ; 
the act of looking or seeing; the act of directing the eye 
towards. 

LOOTER, s. a spectator ; a beholder. Looker on, an idle 
or unconcerned spectator. 

LOO KING-GLASS, s. a glass which represents the form 
of a person by reflection. 

LOOM, s. a frame in which manufactures are woven. 
Also a bird as big as a goose, of a dark colour, dappled with 
white spots on the neck, back, and wings ; each feather marked 
near the point with two spots: they breed in Farr Island. 
Grew. 

TO LOOM, v. n. [leoman, Sax.] to appear at sea. 

LOON, s. a lown ; a sorry fellow ; a scoundrel. 

LOOP, $. [from loopen , Belg.] a thread or twist, &c. 


doubled in such a manner that a string or lace may be drawa 
through it. 

LOOTED, a. full of holes resembling loops. 

LOOTHOLE, an aperture in a loop; a hole to give 
passage. Figuratively, any shift or evasion. 

LOOTllOLED, a. full of holes, openings, or void spaces. 

LOOIID, s. [herd, Bclg. a drone.] “ Thou’s but a lazy loord .* 
Spencer. 

To LOOSE, v. a. [lesan, Sax.] to unbind or untie any thing 
fastened ; to relax, applied to the joints. To free from any 
obligation ; to let go. 

LOOSE, a. unbound ; untied ; not restrained, light, or 
confined. Wanton, or not restrained by the dictates of modesty. 
Diffuse, applied to style. Disengaged from any obligation, 
used with from, and sometimes of. To break loose , to get rid 
of any restraint by force. 

LOOSE, s. liberty; freedom from any constraint; indul- 
gence, used with give. 

LOO'S ELY, ad. in a manner that is not fast or firm, applied 
to any thing tied. Without any union or connection. 
Irregularly, or not restrained by the rules of chastity or 
virtue. 

To LOO'SEN, v. a. to undo any thing that is tied ; to be 
made less compact or coherent. To separate or divide ; to 
free from restraint, or set at liberty. To remove any obstruc- 
tion in going to stool; to cure of costiveness. 

LOO'SEN ESS, s. the state of things which are moveable, 
and deprived of their firmness or fixedness. A disposition of 
mind, or a conduct, not restrained by any principle of law, 
chastity, morality, or religion, applied to the manners. In Phy- 
sic, a habit of body wherein a person is obliged to go often to 
stool. 

LOO'SESTRIFE, s. in Botany, a genus of plants of which 
there are several species ; the yellow pimpernel of the woods, 
and the purple moneywort, belong to this genus. 

LOOTER, s. an opening for the smoke to go out at the 
roof of a house. « 

To LOP, v. a. to cut off the branches of trees. Figuratively, 
to cut ofF a part from any thing. 

LOP, s . that which is cut from trees ; a flea, from lopj:a, 
Swed. or loup, Scot. 

LOPE, the old preterit of leap. “ A naked swain — lope to 
a tree.” Spenser. 

LO'PPED, part. a. in Botany, appearing as cut off with 
a pair of scissars ; the leaves of the great bindweed are lopped 
at the base; the petals of the periwinkle are lopped at the 
end. 

LOTPER, s. one that cuts branches from trees. 

LOTPERED, a. coagulated; as loppered milk. 

LO'QUABAR , or Lochabar , is properly a portion of the 
county of Inverness, and is bounded on the E. by Athol, 
on the S. by Lorn, and on the W. by the Western Ocean. It 
is a mountainous country, and so barren, that it does not 
produce corn enough for the inhabitants ; but there arc large 
forests, a few mines of iron, and good pastures. The sea, the 
lakes, and the rivers, yield plenty of fish. In the eastern 
parts are two large lakes, one of which has the same name 
as the county, and is 16 miles in length, communicating with 
the Irish Sea by a long channel ; the other is about 10 inilcs 
long, and communicates with it by a channel 3 or 4 miles in 
length. 

LOQUACIOUS, a. [loquax, Lat.] full of talk ; talking to 
excess ; speaking, or vocal ; babbling. 

LOQUA'CITY, s. [< loquacitas , Lat.] the quality of talking to 
excess. 

LORD, s. [from hlaford , Sax. a giver of bread, alluding 
to the hospitality of our ancient nobles; it was afterwards 
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written la ford , and thence contracted into lord , from hlaf Sax. 
a loaf of bread, and ford 9 Sax. to supply] a person invested 
with sovereign power over others; a master. A tyrant or 
one who exerts his power to the distress of those that are 
subject to him. A title of honour given to those that are noble 
either by birth or creation, and invested with the dignity of a 
baron; by courtesy, it is applied to .all sons of a duke or 
marquis, the eldest son of un earl, persons in honourable 
offices, and to one that has a fee, and consequently can claim 
homage of his tenants. In Scripture, it is peculiarly applied to 
God, and seems to be a translation of Jehovah, the incom- 
municable name of God. In the New Testament it is likewise 
given to Christ, who is co-equal with the Father as touching his 
Godhead. 

To LORD, v. n. to exercise unbounded authority or power. 
To behave like a tyrant, used with over. 

LORD HOWE'S GROUP, an extensive group of islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean, discovered by Captain Hunter, 
in 1791, who, from the mast head, could distinctly descry 32 
of them. They appeared thickly covered with wood, among 
which the cocoa nut was very distinguishable. The natives 
were of a dark copper colour ; their hair tied in a knot on the 
back of the head ; and they seemed to have some method 
of taking off the heard, for they appeared as if clean shaved. 
They had an ornament, consisting of a number of fringes, 
like an artificial beard, which they fasten between the nose 
and mouth, and close under the nose. To that beard hung a 
row of teeth, which gave them the appearance of having a 
mouth lower than their natural one. They wore a wrapper 
round their middle. Lat. 5. 30. S. long, from 159. 14. to 159. 
37. E. 

LO RDING, s. a lord ; used in contempt. 

LOTtDLING, s . [diminutive of lord ] a little, diminutive, or 
contemptible lord. 

LO'RDLINESS, s. dignity; high station. Figuratively, 
pride or haughtiness. 

LOTtDLY, a. becoming a lord, in a good sense. Proud, 
haughty, imperious, insolent, in a bad sense. Used adverbially, 
imperiously, proudly. 

LO'RDSTTIP, s. dominion; power; seigniority ; domain ; a 
title of honour given to a baron ; a complimcntal address to a 
judge, and some other persons in office. 

LORE, s. [from Ice ran, Sax.] lesson; doctrine; or instruc- 
tion ; workmanship. 

LORETTO , a town of Italy, in the marquisate of An- 
cona. They pretend to shew heie the Santa Casa, or house 
of Nazareth, in which Jesus was brought up; aud say, that 
it was carried by angels into Dalmatia, and thence to the 
place where it now stands. This house is nearly 32 feet 
long, 13 wide, and 18 feet 9 inches in height, incrusted with 
marble, with inside walls of brick, and some pieces of stone 
intermixed. The inner part, or chapel, is very old, but it is 
surrounded by a marble wall, and within is a church built of 
freestone. A statue to represent Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with the image of Christ, covered with diamonds, in her 
arms, stands upon the principal altar: it is of cedar-wood, 
3 feet high ; but the face can hardly be seen, on account of 
the smoke of the numerous lamps around it. She is clothed 
with cloth of gold, set off with jewels, with a triple crown on 
the head, and the infant is covered with a shirt, holding a 
globe in its hand, adorned with rich jewels. The sanctuary 
is perfectly crowded with 62 great lamps of gold and silver ; 
one of the golden ones, which was presented by the Republic 
of Venice, weighs 37 pounds ; there are also angels waiting 
upon the holy image, one of massive gold, and two of silver ; 
and the walls are covered with plates of silver. Christiana, 
queen of Sweden, gave a crown of gold, worth about 


100,000 crowns; and Isabella, infanta of Spain, sent a 
garment which cost 40,000 ducats. Lewis XI 1L of France, 
and his queen, sent two crowns of gold, enriched with dia- 
monds. Besides these crowns, they sent an angel of massy 
silver, holding in its hand the figure of the dauphin, of solid 
gold. The jewels of the Holy House, however, are nothing 
in comparison with the treasure ; where the number, variety, 
and richness of the vestments, lamps, candlesticks, goblets, 
crowns, crucifixes, images, cameos, pearls, gems of all 
kinds, &c. is prodigious. Loretto was taken aud plundered 
by the French in 1796. As for the town itself, exclusive 
of the chapel, it is neither very considerable nor very agreeable, 
nor does it. contain above 300 inhabitants. Loretto is seated 
on a mountain, about 3 miles from the Adriatic, 10 S. E. of 
Ancona, and 112 N. E. of Rome. Lat. 43. 27. N. Ion. 
13.40. E. 

To LO'RTCATF., a. [from lorica , Lat.] to plate over. 

LO'RIMERS, or LO'KINEllS, s. [lormier, Fr.] bridle-cut- 
ters ; one of the city companies. 

LO'RIOT, s. a kind of bird. 

LORRAVN , a province of France, abounding in all sorts of 
com, wine, hemp, flax, rape-seed, game, fish, and, in general, 
all the necessaries of life. The air is thick and cold, but 
healthy; and its lakes abound in fish. Here are fine meadows 
and large forests, with mines of iron, silver, and copper, and 
salt-pits. The principal rivers are the Maes*?, the Moselle, the 
Seille, the Meurthe, and the Saarc. Separated from Bar, it is 
about 30 leagues in length, and 23 in breadth. It now forms, 
with the duchy of Bar, the departments of Meuse, Meurthe, 
Moselle, and Vosges. 

To LOSE, v. a. [prefer, and passive lost ; Icosan, Sax.] to 
suffer the w’ant of any thing a person was possessed of before; 
to mislay, or have any thing gone, so as it cannot be found 
agaiti. Used with the reciprocal pronouns himself, &c. to 
bewilder; to be embarrassed in an inextricable manner. 
“ Wherein the mind loses itself.” Lochc. To possess no longer, 
opposed to retain. “ They lost their trade.’* To miss ; to 
be unable to recover. Many more are lost than killed.” Cla- 
rendon. Neuterly, to be beaten at any game or contest, opposed 
to win. 

LO'SEABLF, a. subject to privation. 

LO'SER, s. one that is deprived of any thing he was in pos- 
session of, by accident, fraud, gaming, or .mislaying ; one that 
sells for less than he buys. 

LOSS, s. a diminution of a person’s wealth or possessions 
by fraud, by accident, by mislaying so as not to be able to find 
again, and by selling for less than prime cost ; any detriment 
sustained ; throwing away. 

LOST, part, and a. [from /ose] not to l>c found ; not to be 
perceived, 

LOT, s . [hlot, Sax.] a die, or any thing used in deter- 
mining a chance ; a condition or chance, determined by lot ; 
destiny, condition, circumstance, or state, assigned by Provi- 
dence ; a portion or parcel of goods ; proportion of taxes. “ To 
pay scot and lot." Synon. Lot supposes distinction, and 
a method of decision ; we attribute to it a bidden dr term i- 
tion, which keeps us in doubt till the instant in which it 
shews itself. Destiny forms designs, dispositions, and con- 
nections : we attribute it to knowledge, will, and power ; its 
virtues are determined and unalterable. Lot decides ; destiny 
ordains. 

LOTH, a . unwilling; disliking. See Loath. 

LOTHIAN, a district of Scotland, now divided into East, 
Mid, and West Lothian, or Haddingtonshire, Edinburghshire, 
and Linlithgowshire. 

LOTION, s. [ lotto , Lat.] a medicine compounded of aque- 
ous liquids, and used to wash any part with. 

7 M 
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LOTTERY, s. [lotteries Fr.] a kind of public game at 
hazard, set ou foot by authority, in order to raise money for 
the state, consisting of a number of blanks and prizes, which 
are determined by tickets put in two opposite wheels, and 
drawn by different persons, one of which contains all the 
numbers, and the other all the blanks and prizes ; a game of 
chance; sortilege. 

LOT AGE, s . a genus of plants, of which two are native in 
Britain, the Scotch sea-parsley, and the Cornwall saxifrage. 

LOUD, a . [hlnd % Sax.] noisy ; striking the drum of the ear 
with great force ; clamorous ; turbulent. 

LOU'DLY, ad. with a great noise ; with a great exaltation 
of voice ; in a clamorous or turbulent manner. 

LOUDNESS, s. that quality of sound which makes it to be 
heard at a great distance, and to strike the drum of the ear 
with great force. 

To LOVE, (the o in this word, and its derivatives and com- 
pounds, is pronounced short) v. a . [lufian, Sax.] to regard 
with great desire and affection ; to be pleased w ith ; to be 
fond of. 

LOVE, $. [leof 9 Sax.} the ardent desire of an object which 
seems amiable ; gallantry ; that passion which is excited at 
the sight of any object that appears amiable and desirable ; it 
is divided into two species, viz. the love of friendship, and of 
desire: the one between friends, the other between lovers. 
When applied to the affection we should have towards our 
Creator, it is the whole man exerted in one desire. Figura- 
tively, a lover; an object of love. A kind of thin silk, of a 
black colour, used for borders on garments during a person’s 
wearing mourning. 

LOVE-KNOT, s. a figure made of many twistings and cir- 
cumvolutions, to denote the inextricable ardour of a person’s 
affections. 

LOT ELI LY, ad. in such a manner as to excite love. 

LOT ELI NESS, s. qualities of mind or body which excite 
love. 

LOTELORN, a. forsaken of one’s love. 

LOT ELY, a. fitted to excite love. 

LOTER, s. one who has an ardent affection for one of 
another sex ; a friend ; one who likes any thing. 

LOTES1CK, a. languishing with love. 

LOTKSOME, a. lovelv ; so as to excite love. Obsolete. 

LO'VESIJIT, s. courtship, or the address of a person to one 
whom he loves, in order to gain her affection. 

LOUGH, s. [Irish] a lake ; a large inland standing water; 
a long hay, or part of the sea that rises up a great way into 
the land. See Locii. 

LOU GHBOROUGH , a town in Leicestershire, with a con- 
siderable manufacture of stockings, and a very extensive busi- 
ness in the coal trade, produced by the new canals. It is 
seated on the river Soar, which runs here almost parallel with 
the Fosse, near the forest of Charnwood, 1 1 miles N. of Lei- 
cester, and 1 10 N. \V. by N. of London. Market on Thurs- 
day. Inhabitants, 10,969. 

LO VING, part, kind ; affectionate ; expressing kindness 
and affection. 

LOT1NGKINDNESS, s. tenderness ; favour. 

LO VINGLY, ad. in a manner that shews great love, kind- 
ness, and affection. 

LOU'fSBURGH , a town of N. America, capital of the Is- 
land of Cape Breton, subject, to the English. It has an excel- 
lent harbour, about 6 miles in length, from N. E. to S. W. 
and more than half a mile in breadth, from N. W. to S. E. 
Its entrance is not above 1 800 feet wide, and is formed by 2 
small islands. In the N. E. part is a fine careening wharf, to 
heave down, very secure from all winds. On the opposite side 
are the fishing 6tages, with room for 2000 boats to cure their 


fish ; the cod being remarkably plentiful here, and, at the same 
time, better than any about Newfoundland. The fishery may 
in general, be continued from April to the close of December, 
when the harbour becomes impracticable, being entirely frozen, 
so as to he walked over. The town is about half an English 
mile in length, and 2 in circuit, built for the most part of stone, 
and laid out in broad and regular streets. At a little distance 
from the fort, or citadel, is a large parade, the inside of which 
is a fine square, near 200 feet every way. This island was 
taken by Admiral Boscawen and Lieutenant-general Amherst, 
June 27, 1758, and its fortifications since demolished. Lat. 
45. 54. N. Ion. 59. 54. W. 

LOU'IS D’OR, loo-ce-d’ore, s. [Fr.]a golden coin in France, 
valued at 20 shillings, or 24 livres. Jt is sometimes, though 
improperly, spelt Lewis n’ou. 

LOUISIA NA, or Missouri Territory , a large country of N. 
America, estimated to extend 1400 miles iu length, by 1100 
in breadth, situated on both sides of the Mississippi, and 
bounded on the E. bv Florida, on the S. bv the Gulf of 
M oxieo, on the \V. by New Mexico, and on the N. by Indian 
nations. It is agreeably situated between the extremes of heat 
and cold ; its climate varying as it extends towards the N. 
The southern parts, lying within the reach of the refreshing 
breezes from the sea, are not scorched like those under the 
same latitude in Africa; and its northern regions are colder 
than those of Europe under the same parallels, with a whole- 
some serene air. From the favourableness of the climate, two 
annual crops of Indian com, as well as rice, may he produced ; 
and the soil, with little cultivation, would furnish grain of every 
kind in the greatest abundance. The timber is as fine as any 
in the world ; and the quantities of live oak, ash, mulberry, 
walnut, cherrv, cypress, and cedar, are astonishing. The 
neighbourhood of the Mississippi, besides, furnishes the richest 
fruits in great variety; the soil is particularly adapted for hemp, 
flax, and tobacco ; and indigo is at this time a staple commo- 
dity, which commonly yields the planter three or four cuttings 
a year. Whatever is rich and rare in the most desirable cli- 
mates in Europe seems to he the spontaneous production of 
this delightful country. It is intersected by a number of flue 
rivers, among which arc the Natchitoches, and the Aduyes, or 
Mcxicano. This eountrv was ceded to the United States in 
1-804. Population (1830) 215,715 

To LOUNGE, v. n . [lunderen, Belg.] to loiter ; to live in an 
idle and lazv manner. 

LOU NGER, an idler. 

LOUSE, s. [plural fice 9 ; lus 9 Sax.] a small insect which 
breeds on the bodies of men or animals, and are of diflerent 
species : the head louse is generally sluggish ; that of the 
body more transparent, and more nimble. This name is like- 
wise applied to animals that resemble the former ; lienee we 
make use of the words, book-lice , wood-lice , &e. 

To LOUSE, louze, v. a. to hunt for lice ; to cleanse from 
litre, 

LOU'SEWORT, s. the name of a plant; called also rattle 
and coxcomb. 

LOU'SILY, ad. in a paltry, nu an, base, and scurvy man- 
ner. 

LOU SINESS, s. the quality of abounding in lice. 

LOU'S Y, a. swarming or overrun with lice. Figuratively, 
mean ; low born or bred ; poor. 

LOUT, s. [ loele , old Dutch] a bumpkin ; a mean, awkward, 
stupid, and clownish fellow. 

To LOUT, v. a. [hlutan, Sax.] to bend the body by way or 
obedience ; to make a bow. 

LOUTH , a corporate town of Lincolnshire, with 6927 inha- 
bitants. It is 148 miles N. of London. Markets on NVed 
nesday and Saturday*. 
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LOUTH , a county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
about 22 wiles in length, and from 9 to 14 in breadth ; 
bounded on the W. by Monaghan and Meath, on the N. by 
Armagh and Curlingford Bay, on the E. by St. George’s 
Channel, and on the »S. by Meath, from which it is parted by 
the river Boyne. It is the smallest county in the kingdom, 
but very fertile and pleasant, and contains 61 parishes, 17,500 
houses, and more than 108,000 inhabitants. Its chief towns 
are Dundalk, Curlingford, Drogheda, Ardee , and Dunleer. 

LO'UTISII, s. clownish; awkward. 

LO'UTISHLY, ad. after the manner of a clown, or an awk- 
ward ill-bred person. 

LO'UVER, .s\ [from Vonvrct , Fr.] an opening for the smoke 
to go out at in the roof of a cottage. 

LOW, a. [Inyur, Isl.] applied to situation, implies compari- 
son, and being nearer to the earth than something else; in this 
sense it is opposed to hitjh. Applied to stature, measuring lit- 
tle, and opposed to tall. Applied to station or condition, mean, 
or not above the vulgar. Applied to price, not sold or pur- 
chased for much money ; cheap. Applied to the mind, de- 
pressed or dejected. Applied to sound, scarce, audible. Ap- 
plied to style or sentiment, mean, grovelling, vulgar, base, or 
dishonourable. In Medicine, to make use of abstinence. 41 To 
keep the body low* 1 Low in the world , implies reduced, or in 
poor circumstances. 

LOW, ad. not high, applied to situation. Cheap, or of 
low price, applied to value. Mean or base, applied to rank, 
circumstances, thoughts, or expressions. Applied to the voice, 
in such a manner as scarce ly to be heard. In Chronology, 
applied to times approaching to our own. “ In that part 
of the world which was first inhabited, even as low down as 
Abraham’s time, they wandered with their flocks and herds ” 
Lot he. 

To LOW, (ow pron. as in now) r. n . [ hlowan , Sax.] to bel- 
low, or make a noise, applied to that made by cows. 

LO'WBELL, s. \hwt\ denotes a flame, in Scotland ; and to 
low , to flame] a kind of fowling in the night, in which the birds 
are wakened by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 

LOWE, s. [from the Sax. hleau\ or hlaiw , Goth.] signifies a 
hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, and is used in the names of 
places. 

To LOW KB, v. a. to humble; to bring down; to bring 
lower; to strike a flag by way of submission; to lessen the 
value or price of a thing ; to make weaker by the addition of 
some weaker liquor. Figuratively, to depress or lessen a per- 
son’s pride. Neuterly, to sink ; to fall; to grow less. Svxox. 
We make use of the wood lourr , with respect to tlu*. diminish- 
ing the height of things, or to certain motions of a body : We 
lower a beam ; we lower the sails of a ship ; we lower a 
building ; we lower the eyes, the head, Arc. — We use the ex- 
pression, let down, with regard to things made to cover others, 
and which, being lifted up, leave them uncovered : We let 
down the lid of a trunk ; wo let down the eyelids : we let 
down the lappets, or the gown. 

LO'WERMOST, a. [the superlative of loio , which is thus 
compared, low , lower , lowermost] below all others in place, 
circumstances, or rank. 

LO WESTOFFE. See Lestoff. 

LO'WLAND, s. a vale, or plain ; opposed to an eminence. 

LO'WLILY, ad. humbly ; without pride ; meanly, 

LO'WLTNESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a person 
thinks humbly of himself; meanness; want of dignity. 

LOWLY, ad. in a humble manner ; meanly ; or without 
dignity. 

LO'WLY, n. humble ; thinking modestly of one’s self ; of 
low rank ; mean ; wanting dignity. 

LOWN, loon, s . [locn, Bclg.] a rascal or scoundrel. 


LO WNESS, 5. the quality of br„g near the ground, ap- 
plied to situation ; of short measure, applied to st iiurc, Mcai.- 
ness, applied to condition ; want of tank or dignity. Want 
of loftiness or sublimity, applied to thoughts or $t)le. De- 
jection or depression, applied to the. mind. 

To LOWR, (the otv is pron. as in now) r. n . to appear dark, 
gloomy, or stormy. To be clouded, applied to the sky. To 
frown, or look sullen ; to appear angry, applied to the coun- 
tenance. 

LOW R, (the ow is pron. as in ?iow) s. cloudiness or gloomi- 
ness, applied to the sky. An appearance of anger, applied to 
the countenance. 

LO'WKIXGLY, (sec preceding word) ad. with cloudiness 
or gloominess, applied to the sky. With an appearance or 
air of anger, applied to the countenance. 

LOW.SPi'RITEI), a. dejected; depressed; without vigour 
or vivarily ; dull, umlanrholv, gloomy. 

To J.OWT, (ow pronounced as in now) r. n. to look sourlv, 
surlily, or clownishly. 

LOXODRO'MIC, 5. [\o£u-; and fpe/ioc, Gr.] the art of ob- 
lique sailing by the rhomb, which alvvavs makes an equal an- 
gle with every meridian ; that is, when you sail neither di- 
rectly under the equator, nor under one and the same me- 
ridian, but aeross them : hence the table of rhombs, or the 
transverse table of miles, with the table of longitudes and la- 
titudes, hv which the sailor may practically find his course, 
distance, latitude, or longitude, is called hi.ctdrinnic. 

LO YAL, a. [Fr.] obedhnt or true to the duty owing to a 
prince. Figuratively, faithful in lo\e, or tine to a lour. 

LOYALIST, 5 . one who professes an inviolable adherence 
to «i king: a term given to those who adhered to king 
Charles I. 

LOYALLY, ad. with inviolable adherence and fidelity to a 
king. 

LOYALTY, s. [faynute, Fr.] firm and inviolable udlun un- 
to a prince. Figuratively, fidelity, or immoveable attachment 
to a lover. 

LO ZENGE, s. [li>scnrj(, Fr.] a figure consisting of four 
equal or parallel sides, two of whose angles are acute, and 
the other two obtuse, the distance between the two obtuse 
ones being equal to the 1« ngth of one side. In Heraldry, a 
rhomb, or figure of four equal sides, but unequal angles, n- 
semhling a diamond on cards; in this all unmarried g« nth- 
women and widows hear their arms. In Medicine, a icmedy 
made up into small flat pieces, soim-tiim s cut in the form 
of a lozenge, to be held and ehcwul in the mouth till dis- 
solved. 

LH'BBARD, .<?. [from lubber] a lazy, sturdy fellow'. 

LU BBKR, s. [tubbed, lat, Dan.] a sturdy drone ; an idle, 
fat, or bulky person. 

LIBBERLY, a. lazy and bulky. 

LU‘ BBERLY, ad. ’ in an awkward, lazy, and clumsy 
manner. 

LU’BECK , a celebrated sea-port of Holstein, in Lower 
Saxony. It is a free imperial city, and was long the head 
of the famous Hanseatic League, and was formed here in 
1164. It was likewise the most commercial city and power- 
ful republic of the North. Its fleet set the northern powers 
at defiance, and rode triumphant in the Baltic. But Luhcck 
retains scarcely a shadow' of its former power. The houses 
of Lubeck are built all of stone, in a very ancient style of 
architecture ; the doors being so large as to admit carriages 
into the hall, which frequently serves for a coach-house. 
The walls of many houses bear the date of the l.Mh century, 
and, at that period, no doubt, the town was esteemed very 
beautiful. The streets arc, for the most, pait, steep, as the 
city stands on the two sides of a long hill, the eastern part 
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extending towards the Wackenitz, as the western does to* 
wards the Trave. Here are 4 parochial churches, b eeMfea 
the cathedral. The town-house is a superb structure/ttfid 
has several towers. In it is a large hall called Haansi(Miti t 
where the deputies of the Hans Towns used formerly to 
Here is also a fine exchange, built in the year 1683. The 
inhabitants are all Lutherans, and there are 21 preachers, 
whose chief has the title of Superintendent. Here" were for- 
merly 4 convents : and in that of St. John there are still 22 
Protestant girls, under the government of an abbess. That 
of St. Mary Magdalen is turned into an hospital ; that of St. 
Anne is made a house of correction ; and of the monastery 
of St. Catharine, they have made a handsome college. In 
the great hospital there is always a considerable number of 
poor men and women. Besides this, there are 14 other hos- 
pitals, 1 for lunatics, a pest-house, and 4 others for sick per- 
sons. Luheck is seated at the confluence of the rivers Trave, 
(which is the largest,) the Steckenitz, another navigable stream, 
by which it communicates with the Elbe ; and the Wackenitz, 
which issues from the lake of Ratzeburgh, and, after joining 
the Sewartau, falls into the Baltic ; by means of which seve- 
ral streams, long and flat-bottomed vessels pass from the Bal- 
tic into the German Ocean. 14 miles S. \V\ of the Baltic, and 
40 N. E. of Hamburgh. Traveimmde is the port of Luheck, 
to which it belongs, and is 1*> miles X. N. E. of that city. 
In 1789, 951 ships sailed from this port. Lat. 53. 52. N. 
Ion. 10. 44. E. Population about 2*2,000. 

LU'BRIC, a. [ lubricus , Lat.] slippery or so smooth of 
surface that things would slip oft' with the least sloping ; 
wanton. 

To LU'BRICATE, v.a. [from lubricus, Lat.] to make smooth 
or slippery. 

To LUbRrCITATE, v. a. the same as Lubricate. 

LUBRICITY, s. [lubricite, Fr.] slipperiness or smoothness 
of surface ; aptness to glide over any part, or to facilitate mo- 
tion. Figuratively, uncertainty ; slipperiness ; instability. 
Wantonness ; lewdness. 

LU'BRICOUS, a. [ lubricus , Lat.] slippery ; smooth ; un- 
certain. 

LUBRIFA'CTION, s. [from lubricus and facio, Lat.] the 
act of making smooth or slippery. 

LUBRIF1CATION, s. [lubricus and fio, Lat.] the act 
of rendering smooth, or so slippery as to render the motion 
easy. 

LU'CCA , a town of Italy, capital of a duchy of the same 
name. It is about 3 Italian miles in circumference. The 
inhabitants, who are about 22,000, are considerable manufac- 
turers of silk, and gold and silver stuffs; for this reason it is 
called Lucca the Industrious . The state palace is a large 
building, and includes the arsenal, which has arms for 20,000 
men. The houses are handsome, and the streets broad and 
well paved, but most of them are irregular. It is seated in 
the middle of a fruitful plain, terminating in pleasant emi- 
nences, near the river Serohio, 10 miles X. N. E. of Pisa, 
37 W. of Florence, and 155 X. by W. of Rome. Lat. 43. 
50. N Ion. 10. 35. K. 

LU'CCA , the duchy of, \ a small territory of Italy, lying 
on the Tuscan sea; about 40 miles in length, and from 10 
to 20 in breadth. The soil does not produce much com ; but 
there is plenty of wine, oil, silk, wool, and chesnuts. Their 
oil, iu particular, is in high esteem, but the poorer people re- 
ceive part of their support from chesnuts, lupins, and French 
beans. The industry of the people, in improving to the best 
advantage every spot of their ground, is equally surprising 
and commendable. The government was aristocratical, and 
consisted of a gonfalonier, assisted by a council of 9 mem- 
bers ; all of these, however, were changed every two months, 
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and were chosen oiit oT the great council. r Hiif 
posed of 240 nobles, sleeted ever* two years; V^jb tbe 
Ute revolutions of-Jtaly, jWs* government was sttWVerted 
<$y the French. The> inhubitunjtsof the Duchy amcttrtn to 
about 145>000 souls. By the Congress of Vienna ft whs 
granted to the'Qupfca of Etruria* with the reversion to the 
state of Toscany. 

LUCE, s. a pke full grown. 

LU CENT, part* [tuceirs, Lat;] bright; shining; darting 
rays. 44 In the sun*s lucent orb.* " Milton . 

LU'CERN ', one of the 13 cantons of Swilserland, and the 
most considerable of them- except Zurich and Bern, ft is 
bounded on the E. and S. E.'by the canton of Zug, Schweitz, 
and Undcrwaldcu ; mid on all the* other sides, by the canton of 
Bern. The inhabitant, Whp are Romanists, are under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of tft&’bishop of Constance. It is about 
30 miles in length, and 20 in, its mean breadth. The soil is 
fertile, but unequal; the southern parts are mountainous, 
but without glaciers, and there is a very considerable expor- 
tation of cheese. The sovereign power of this republic re- 
sides in the council of 100, comprising the senate, or lit- 
tle council. The former is the nominal sovereign ; but 
the power resides in the latter, consisting of .36 persons, 
who are formed into two divisions, which exercise the office 
by rotation. Although the government appears purely 
aristocratic, yet this aristocracy is restrained in divers re- 
spects ; as, in the matter of making war or peace, conclud- 
ing new alliances, acquiring new territories, or imposing 
new taxes, the consent of all the citizens must he obtained. 
The chiefs of the republic are two magistrates called 
advoyers. Population under 100,000. 

LIJ'CERNE, s. a plant cultivated by our farmers in the 
manner of clover, and is the only plant whose hay is prefer- 
able to the saiutfoiu, for the fattening of cattle. 

LU'CIA, ST. or Alousic, an island of the West Indies, 
about 22 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, affording, 
amongst other tropical productions, plenty of cocoa and 
fustic. It is very healthy, and exhibits a variety of hills, 
yet partly consists of very fertile plains, finely watered 
with rivulets, and furnished with timber fit for building 
houses and windmills, and often employed for that purpose 
both by the French and English planters. It is provided 
with several good bays and commodious harbours, the 
chief of which, called the Little Carenage , is reckoned 
the best in all the Caribbcc Islands. In it are two re- 
markably round and high mountains, said to he volcanoes, 
by which this isl&ud may be known at a considerable dis- 
tance. It was long considered as neutral by the English 
and French, till it was ceded to France by the peace of 
1763. In 1777, it was taken by the English, but restored 
to the French by the peace of 1783. This island was 
taken by the English in the late wars, and is now a British 
colony. There are 972 whites, 3718 free people of colour, 
and 13,660 dependent negroes or slaves. It is about 70 
miles N. N. W. of Barbadoes, and 38 S. W. of Martinique. 
Lat. 13. 25. N. Ion. 60. 54. W. 

LUCID, a. [lucidus, Lat.] shining; bright; glittering. 
Figuratively, transparent. 44 Lucid streams." Par . Lost. 
Without any disorder of the mind, not darkened with madness; 
applied to those intervals of sense which are sometimes met 
with in mad persons. 

LUCI'DITY,*. splendour; brightness. 

LU CIFER, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, is the bright star Venus, 
which in a morning goes before the sun, and appears at day* 
break; and in the evening follows the sun, and is then called 
Hesperus, or the evening star. In Scripture, it signifies the 
devil. 
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tUerFEROUS, a. [fa cifer, Lat.} bringing light either to 
or mind ; affording means of discovery. 

LUCI'FIC, a . [from lux' and Jacio,. Lat.] making or pro- 
ducing light. 

r , LUCK, s. \ycluck % Belg,] any thing wftich happens unex- 
pectedly in a person’s favour; fortune, either good or 
bad ; any event that happens without being designed or fore- 
seen. 

LU'CRlLY, ad . iu a fortunate manner; by good hap. 

LUCKINESS, s. tlu? quality of turning out to a person’s 
advantage, though undesigned or imforseen by himself; casual 
happiness. 

LUCKLESS, a. unfortunate, or unhappy. . 

LUCKY, it. { geluckig , Belg.] fortunate without any design, 
or contrary to expectation. 

LUCRATIVE, a, [lucrattf, Fr. lucrafivtts , Lat.] gainful ; 
profitable ; bringing money. • 

LU'CltE, s. [lucrum, Lat.] gain; emolument; profit; in- 
crease of money. 

LUCKI'FEROUS, /i. [from lucrum and foro, Lat.] profit- 
able; |Hoducing gain. 

LUCM'FIC, a, [from lucrum and facto , Lat ] producing 
gain. 

LU'CROU.H, a. [ lucrosus , Lat.] producing gain or profit. 

LUCTA'TION, s. [ luctatio , Lat.] wrestling; timing; 
struggling. 

LU'CTUOUS, a. [ luchtoswt , Lat.] sorrowful. 

To LUCUBRATE, v. a. [fncubror, Lat.] to watch or study 
by night. 

LUCUBRATION, *. \lucubratio, Lat.] to study by candle 
light ; any thing composed by night. 

LUCUBRA'TORY, a. [lucubratorius, Lat.] composed by 
night or candle light. 

LUCULKNT, a . [fueulcntus, Lat.] certain; plain; evi- 
dent. Clear. “ And fuculcnt along the purer rivers flow." 
Thomson. 

LU DICROUS, a . [ludicer, Lat.] burlesque; exciting laughter 
by its oddity or cotnicalncss ; sportive. 

LU'DICKOUSLY, ad. in burlesque; sportively; in a man- 
ner that raises laughter by its extravagance or oddity. 

LU'DICROUSNESS, s. the quality of being ridiculous ; the 
quality of exciting mirth or laughter. 

LUDI FI CATION, s. [from ludijieor , Lat.] the act of mock- 
ing or making sport, of another. 

LU DLOW a town of Shropshire, with a market on Mon- 
day. It is seated on the river Tame, and is a large well- 
built corporate town, and sends two members to parliament. 
It is 142 miles N. W. of London. Population 5253. 

LUES, s. a pestilence or plague. 

LUES YEN ERE' A, s. [Lat.] the foul disease ; the clap. 

LUFF, s. [Scot.] the palm of the hand. 

To LUFF, i». M. [i lonvoycr , Fr.] at Sea, to keep close to the 
wind. See Loor. 

To LUG, r. «. [ aluccan , Sax.] to hale or drag ; to pull 
with great violence. To lug out or draw a sword, in bur- 
lesque language. 

LUO, s. a small fish ; a land measure, containing a pole 
or perch ; the ear. 

LU GGAGE, s . [from lug,] any thing cumbrous or un- 
wieldy to carry. 

LUGGERSHALL , a town in Wiltshire, whose market is 
disuBed. 72 nules N. by W. of London. Population only 
497. Disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 

LUGU'BRIOUS, o. [lugvbre, Fr. lugubris, Lat.] mourn- 
ful ; sorrowful. 

LUKE, St. (one of the four Evangelists) a native, as is 
generally supposed, of Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, a 


place renowned for this one peculiar honour, that the disci- 
ples of Jesus were here first called Christians. He was by 
profession, as appears from the mention made of him by St. 
Paul, a physician ; and some will have inm aho to have 
bet n eminent for painting; but. of tins we have no accounts 
that can be.* depended on. He became, afterwards an inse- 
parable companion and follow - labourer of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in the ministry ; attending him in all h«s travels, ac- 
companying him in his dangerous voyage to home, and mi- 
nistering to him in his necessities. There a*e different accounts 
concerning the countries where St. Luke afterwards preached 
the gospel : some sav, that leaving St. Paul at Home, ho re- 
turned back into the East, and travelled through great part of 
it, preaching the gospel in Egypt, and the parts of I.ybia, 
where he convertrd many to CluMianit v ; but others think he 
did not wholly h*ave St. Paul til! the latter had finished his 
course by martyrdom. Some again sav, that he first preached 
the go>pel in Dalmatia and Galatia, then in Italy and Mace- 
donia, and that with great diligence and success. The an- 
cients are not all agreed either concerning the time, or place, 
or manner of his death ; of all which Mich various accounts 
arc given, that it would be tedious here to insert them. 
He is iiiiwisallv acknowledged to have been the author 
of the gospel that goes under bis m.me, and of the book 
of the Aets of the Apostles, both \vhi« h Vm dedicates to 
Thcophihis, whom some writers suppose to have been a per- 
son of some eminence, probably at Antioch, converted by St. 
Luke. 

LUKEWARM, a. inodcrafi ly or mildly warm. Applied 
to the affections, indifferent ; not ardent oi zealous 

LUKEWARMLY, ad. with mnd< i.ue warmth, applied to 
things. With indiffert nee, applied to the affections. 

I.UKKW YK.MNESS, a. tlm quality of being moderately 
warm, applied to things. Applied to the affections, indiffe- 
rence, or want of ardour. 

To LULL, v. ft. [lulu, Dan.] to bring on sleep by singing 
of some agree able sound ; to compose, quiet, or pacify. 

LU LLABY, s. [Johnson ohscrv< s that iiiiim s call going to 
sleep by, by ; and consequently luff*. by implies to lull to sleep] 
a song made use of bv nurses to make children sleep. 

ULMB.VC i<), jr. [from Iambi, Lat.] in Medicine, a name 
given to pains about the loins and tin* small of the back, ge- 
nerally preceding the tits of a lever or ague. 

LU'MBER, s. [gtlomfiy Sax.] any thing useless and cum- 
bersome. 

To LU'MBER, v. a. to heap together in a confused man- 
ner like useless goods. Neutcrlv, to move heavily, as bur- 
dened with his own bulk. 44 First 1« t them run at large, nor 
■ lumber o’er the mends, nor cross the wood.” Dryd. 

LtJ'MINARY, jf. [himinurr, Lat.] any body wnich gives 
light ; any thing which niakt s a discovery, or gives intelli- 
gence. Applied by way of eminence to the sun or moon, 
on account of their extraordinary lustre, and the great light 
they afford us. Figuratively, a person that makes discoveries 
ami communicates them. 

LUMINATION, s. [from lumen, Lat.] the act of emitting 
light 

LU MINGUS, a. [lumineux, Fr.] shining ; giving light ; 
darting rays ; enlightened ; bright. 

LUMP, s. [lompr, Lelg.] a shapeless mass ; the whole ; 
all the parts taken together ; the gross. 

To LUMP, v. a. to take in the gross without regAd to 
particulars. 

* LU'MPFISH, s. a fish sc named on account of its form ; 
called also the sucker and sea-oivl. 

LU'MPISH, a. heavy; gross; bulky, applied to things. 
Dull or inactive, applied to persons. 

7 N 
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LITMPISHLY, ad. in a heavy manner, applied to things 
In a stupid manner, applied to persons. 

LUWIPISHNESS, s. stupid or inactive heaviness. 

LUMPY, a. full of lumps, or of small compact masses. 

LU NACY, s. [from luna , the moon, Lat.] a kind of frenzy 
usually most violent at full moon. Madness in general, though 
most properly applied to that species which is subject to inter- 
vals of sound memory or judgment. 

LU NAK, or LU'NARY, a. [/m«/in*s, Lat.] relating to the 
moon; under the dominion of the moon. Lunar periodical 
months consist each of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 
seconds. Lunar synodical months consist of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds ; and lunar years , of 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 36 seconds, or 12 synodical 
months. 

LU'NARY, s. [lunaria, Lat.] moonwort. 

LU’NATED, a . [lunatus, Lat.] formed like a half moon. 

LU'NATIC, a. [lunaticus, Lat.] mad; made mad by the 
influence of the moon. 

LU'NATIC, s. a person that is sometimes of sound memory, 
and at other times mad; who, as long as he is without under- 
standing, is, in law, said to be non compos mentis. 

LUNATION, s. [lunaison, Fr.] the synodic revolution of 
the moon ; the period or space of time between one moon and 
another. 

LUNCH, or LU'NCHF.ON, s. as much food as one’s hand 
can hold ; a large piece of bread or meat ; usually applied to 
food eaten between meals. 

LUNE, s. [from luna, Lat.] any thing in the shape of a 
half moon ; a fit of frenzy or lunacy ; a hawk’s leash. In 
Geometry, a plane in form of a crescent, or half moon. 

LITNENBUROH, a duchy in the circle of Lower Saxony, 
which, including Zdl, is separated from Holstein and Lawen- 
burg on the N. by the river Elbe ; and is bounded on tlie E. 
by the duchies Brunswick and Mecklenhurgh. It is about 
100 miles in length, and 70 in breadth. It is watered bv the 
rivers Aller, Elbe, Ilmenau, .let/e, the Old Mark, tin: Lalie, the 
Seeve, and other rivers; and part of it is full of heaths and 
forests; but, near the rivers, pretty fertile. It abounds with 
wild boars, which the German nobility come to hunt here fin* 
their diversion, at certain seasons. It now constitutes part 
of the kingdom of Hanover. Lunenberg is the capital, 
seated on the Ilmenait, 30 miles S. E. of Hamburg. Lon. 
10. 39. E. lat. 52. 15. N. 

LUNETTE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a demilune, or half 
moon ; an enveloped counterguard or elevation of eartli made 
in the middle of the ditch before the eourtine, consisting of two 
faces forming a rc-entcring angle, and serving, like fauce-brays, 
to dispute the passage of a ditch. 

LIT NEVILLE, a town of France, in the department of 
Mcurthe, seated in a marshy country, which has been drained, 
on the river Mcurthe, near its confluence with the Vesonze, 
12 miles S. F. of Nanci. In the 6th century it was a county 
of itself, but in the 12th it was united to Lorrain. Its mag- 
nificent castle, where the dukes of Lorrain formerly kept 
their court, as did afterwards king Stanislaus, is now converted 
into lxirracks. Stanislaus founded here a military school, a 
large library, and a fine hospital. Lon. 6. 34. E. lat. 48 
36. N. 

To LUNGE, r. a. [allomjer, Fr.] in Fencing, to make a push. 

LUNGE s. in Fencing, u push. 

LU NGED, (the (j is pron. hard) a. [from lungs] having 
lungs ; resembling the action of the lungs in drawing and 
forcing out air. 

LUNGS, s. f Ikngen, Sax.] the lights, or that part of the 
body by which the act of breathing is performed. It has no 
singular. 


LU'NGWORT, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, of wW»‘U 
there are two sorts, vis. the broad-leaved, and the sea-buglos*. 
The tree lungwort, or liverwort, is a hind of lichen, found on 
trunks of trees, particularly, those of the oak and ush, 
on rocks, and sometimes on heaps of stones in shady 
places. The cow’s lungwort is the same with the white 
mullein. Tire golden or French luiigwort is a species of hawk- 
weed. 

LUNISO'LAR, a. [luna and Solaris , Lat.] compounded of 
the revolution of the sun and moon. A lunisolar year is a 
period made by multiplying 28, the cycle of the sun, by 19, 
the cycle of the moon, and consists of 532 years, in which 
time both luminaries return very nearly to the same point. 

LUNT, $. [lontc, Belg.] the matchcord with which guns 

are fired. ... 

LUPIN, s. [lupin, Fr. lupin us, Lat.] a flower of the but 
torfly class, the yellow species of which is much cultivated for 
its sweetness, though they are ot short duration. 

LURCH, .v. [derived by Skinner from l\mrchv , Fr. a game 
of draughts] in Gaming, the act ol winning so as that the op- 
posite party shall have gained little, or not above a certain 
number. To be left in the lurch , is to be deserted in distress. 

To LURCH, v.'n. [ heren , Belg.] to shift or play tricks. To 
lie in wait. [See Lckk.] Actively, to win a game with great 
advantage ; to devour, from lurcor , Lat. Figuratively, to de- 
feat or disappoint. To steal privately ; to filch, or pilfer. 

LU RCHER, s. one that watches or lies in wait to steal, or 
to betray, or to entrap ; a kind of hound. 

LURE, s . Fr.] any enticement ; any thing which 

promises advantage. 

To LURE, r. //. to call back or reclaim hawks with a lure. 
Actively, to entice or attract hv something which flatters a per- 
son’s Impi.s or expectations. 

LU RID, a. \lurin'u<, Lat.] gloomy or dismal. 

To LURK, r. //. to lie in wait; to lie* hidden or close. 

LU'RKER, s. a thief that lies in wait for securing his prey 

I.U'R KING-PLACE, a?, a hiding or secret place. 

LI SA TfA, a territory of Gcim.mv, bounded on the N. 
by the Maik of Brandenburgh ; on the? K. by Silesia ; on 
the S. by Bohemia; and on tilt* \V. by Mci.Nwii. It is 
about 28 leagues long and 15 wide, and is divided into the 
Upper and Lower. Upper Lusuti.i abounds in mountains 
and bills, in which arc found many boggy and moorish 
tracts. The latter, oil the contrary, has a great number of 
line? woods ; the very great heaths themselves being provided 
with it, even to exuberance. In each of these mit-ujuisates, 
rvc, wheat, barley, and oats, are cultivated; as also much 
buckwheat, together with pease, lentils, beans, and millet. 
The culture of flax is pretty considerable, and they make 
some white and red wine. The inhabitants of Lusatia en- 
joy an important means of subsistence, in the numerous 
ami good inanuf icturcs of linen and woollen stuffs. ’Ihcsc 
flourish principally in Upper Lusatia. 'Ihc cloth manu- 
factures are tin* oldest, having been in vogue, in several 
towns, so early as the 1 3th century. There are also good 
manufactures of hats, leather, paper, gunpowder, iron, glass, 
wax bleaching, black and fine dying, &c. &c. The most 
ancient inhabitants of this country were the Semitones, or 
Senones, a Suabiau nation, who inhabited Upper Lusatia 
but, by their custom of wandering, gave place to the W n- 
dalers; and those last again, by a. like expedition, in the 17th 
century, to the Sorbcr Wends, a Kchwonian people. At 
present the towns arc almost wholly peopled with German 
inhabitants, but, in the villages, a greater number of Wends 
than Germans arc to be met with. The principal rivers ar< 
the Spree, the Blaclc Ulster, and the Pulsnitz. Upper I u* 
satia formerly belonged to Bohemia. Lower Lusatia, whieF 
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alone, till the 15 century, was called Lusatia, was erected 
into a marquisatc, in the year 931, by Henry I. king of Ger- 
many. In die middle or the 16th century, they were both 
ceded to the elector of Saxony, in consideration of a. large sum 
of money, which the elector had advanced to the emperor, in 
his war with the Bohemians, with the siugle condition, that the 
kings of Bohemia should retain the armorial bearings. The 
whole country is now divided between the king of Prussia and 
the elector of Saxony. 

LUSCIOUS, a. [some imagine it from delicious , and 
others from luxurious] nauseating with sweetness. Cloying 
by its richness or fatness, applied to animal food. Pleasing ; 
delightful. 

LU'SCIOUSLY, ad, in so sweet or rich a manner as to 
cloy. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being so sweet or fat 
as to cloy soon. 

LU'SERN, s. a lynx. 

LUSH, a . of a dark, deep, full colour, opposite to pale and 
faint. “ How lush and lusty the grass looks.” Shaft. 

LUSK, a. [fusche, Fr.] idle; lazy; worthless. 

LU'SKISlf, a. somewhat inclinable to laziness or indolence. 

LU'SKISHLY, ad. lazily, indolently. 

LU'SKfSTlNRSS, s. a disposition to laziness. 

LUSO'IHOUS, a. [ lusorius , Lat.] used in play. 

LTJ'SORY, a. [lusorius, Lat..] used in play. 

LUST, s. [lust, Sax. and Belg.] desire; inclination; will; 
carnal or lewd desire ; any irregular or violent desire. 

To LUST, v. ;i. to have an unchaste desire for; to desire 
violently. 

I.U'STFUL, a. lewd ; lecherous ; libidinous ; having strong 
and unchaste desires; having \iolent, irregular, or intemperate 
desires. 

LUSTFULLY, ad. with sensual concupiscence. 

LU JVJTTI.NF.SS, s. libidinousness. 

Ll-'KTIHOOD, s. vigour; sprightliness; bodily strength. 

LU STILY, ad. stoutly or vigorously. 

LU'STIXF.SS, s. stoutness ; sturdiness ; great strength and 
vigour of body. 

LU'STLKSS, a. not vigorous ; weak; languid. 

l.U'STRAL, a. [lustralis, Lat.] used in purification. 

To LU'STRATK, v. a. [lustra, Lat.] to purify. 

LUSTRATION, s. [lustra tio t Lat.] purification by water. 

LIJ'STRK, s. [ lustre , Fr.] splendour, brilliancy ; radi- 
ancy ; glittering brightness ; a sconce made of cut glass for 
holding a collection of lights ; eminence; renown. The space 
of five years, from lustrum, Lat. Sv\o\. Lustre, bril- 
liancy, ami radiancy, rise gradually upon one another, and 
mark the different degrees of the effect of light. Lustre seems 
to he possessed of polish only ; brilliancy , of light ; but ra- 
diancy, of fire. Lustre shines only ; brilliancy dazzles ; but 
radiancy glares. 

LUSTRING, s. a shining glossy silk. 

LU'STHOUS, a. [from lustre] bright; shining. Obsolete. 

LU STWORT, s. an herb. 

LU'STY, a. [luslig, Belg.] stout; vigorous; healthy; strong 
in body. 

LU'TANIST, s. one who plays on the lute. 

LlJTA'ltlOUS, a. [luturius, Lat.] living in mud; of the co- 
lour of mud. “ A scaly tortoise shell of the lutarious kind.” 
Grew. 

LUTE, s. [ Inth , Fr.] in Music, a stringed instrument. In 
Chemistry, any composition used to fasten the different parts 
of stills or alembics in distillation or sublimation, from lutum f 
Lat. 

To LUTE, v . a. to close or fasten together with cement or 
lute, or chemist’s clay. 


LUTHERAN, s. a person who professes the principles and 
doctrines of Martin Luther. 

LUTHERAN, a. belonging to Luther. 

LUTHERANISM, s. the doctrine of Martin Luther, a fa- 
mous reformer in the 16th century, who reduced the number 
of sacraments to two, viz. Baptism and the Lord's supper, main- 
taining the mass to be no sacrament, and exploding the adora- 
tion of the host, auricular confession, meritorious works, in- 
dulgences, the worship of images, the fastings of the Romish 
church, monasticul vows, and the celibacy of the clergy. He 
opposed the doctrine of free-will, holding absolute predestina- 
tion. 

LU'TOX, a small town of Bedfordshire, noted for its 
manufactory of straw hats. In its church is a remarkable 
Gothic front, in form of a hexagon, open at the sides, and 
terminating in elegant tabernacle work. It is pleasantly 
seated among hills, on the river Lea, 20 miles S. of Bed- 
ford, and 31 N. by W. of London. A corn market on Mon- 
day. 

HJ'TTERWOllTII , a town of Leicestershire, containing 
2262 inhabitants. Its rector, the famous reformer John Wick- 
lift', died and was buried here, in the year 13*5; but his bones 
were taken out of his grave and burnt, *10 years after, by order 
of the council of Constance. The pulpit, in which he preach 
ed is still preserved in its church. The Human Walling-street 
runs on the W. .side of the town. It is situated on the little 
river Swift, (into which the boiu-* of Wirklitf w. ie thrown af 
ter being burnt) in a fertile soil, and pleasant open country, 14 
miles S. of Leicester, and ‘JO X. N. W. of London. Market 
on Thursday. 

LUTULENT, a. [Intuhntns, Lat.] muddy. 

To LUX, or LU'XATK, v. a. [from luxo, Lat] to put out of 
joint ; to disjoint. 

LUXATION, s. [from luxo , I/at.] the act of disjointing ; the 
slipping of the head of a bone out of its proper [dace into 
another, whereby its motion is destroyed ; auv thing out of 
joint. 

LUXE, s. [Fr. luxus, 1 .at.] luxury; voluptuousness. Not 
used. “ The various luxe of costly pride.” Prior. 

LU'XEMEURG, a grand duchv and Province of the Ne- 
therlands, lying in the centre of the forests of Ardennes, W. of 
the electorate of Treves, and S. of the territories of I.iege, Lim- 
burg, and Juliers. In some places it is covered with mountains 
and woods; but it is, in general, fertile in coin and wine, ami 
has a good breed of cattle, and all sorts of game. Here are 
also a great number of iron mines and found*: ries for camion, 
which last constitute its greatest riches. It is watered by 
many small rivers, the principal of which are the Ourt, the 
Semois, the Lass, and the Chirrs, which discharge themselves 
into the Meuse, with several others which flow into the Mo- 
selle. In the w hole duchy, exclusive of the principal town, are 
twenty- three other small ones. Charles IV. emperor of the 
Romans, raised the county of Luxemburg, in 1354, to a 
duchy, hut dying without heirs, it. came by his will to Wen- 
zel, sou to the emperor Charles IV. king of the Romans and 
Bohemia, who, by way of mortgage, ceded to tlui princess 
Elizahc th, daughter to his brother John, duke of Gorlitz, (who 
first married Author y duke of Burgundy, and afterwards John 
of Bavaria,) this duchy, in lieu of a dowry of 120,000 Rhenisn 
florins, which he had promised to give her. In 1444, *hia 
princess reeled all her right in the duchy of Luxemburg to 
Philip duke of Burgundy. By the peace of the Pyrenees, 
France obtained the districts and towns of Thionville, Mont- 
merly, Marville, Chevancy, Carignan, and Damvillicrs. The 
king of the Netherlands nas i.ow the sovereignty of this coun- 
try. Luxemburg, the capital, is 22 miles W. S. W. of Treves. 
I«oa. 6. 14. E. lat. 49. 38. N. 
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LUXU RIANCE, or LUXU'RIANCY, a. [from luxuriant, 
Lat.] abundance, applied to plenty. Exuberance or excess in 
growing, applied to vegetables. 

LUXU'RIANT, a. [iujrurians, Lat.] superfluously plenteous; 
growing to excess. 

To LIJXU'RIATE, v. n . [luxurior, Lat.] to grow or shoot 
to excess. 

LUXU'RIOUS, a . [luxuriosus, Lat. luxurieux, Fr.] indulging 
in high food or liquors ; administering to luxury ; lustful ; 
voluptuous. Enslaved to, or softened by, pleasure. Luxuriant. 

LUXURIOUSLY, ad. voluptuously. 

LU’XURY, s. [htxnria, Lat.] a disposition of mind ad- 
dicted to pleasure, riot, and superfluities ; voluptuousness, 
lust, or lewdness; luxuriance; excess of growth, or plenteous- 
ness. Elegance or deliciousness, applied to food. A state 
abounding in superfluities, or splendour of furniture, clothes, 
food, buildings, &*e. Nvxov. Luxury implies a giving one’s 
self up to pleasure ; voluptuousness, an indulgence in ihe same 
to excess. 

LY, a very frequent termination in names of places, ad- 
jectives, or adverbs : in the name of a place, it is derived 
from leutj. Sax. a field or pasture : when it ends an adjective 
or adverb, it is derived from licit. Sax. implying likeness of 
the same nature or manner ; as beastly , or of the nature of a 
beast. 

LY'TCHAM, or Litchum , a town of Norfolk, whose mar- 
ket is now disused. It is 92 miles N. N. E. of London. 

LYE, .s\ and v. See Lie. 

LYC ANTI l ROPY, s. [ lycanthropio , Fr. XvkttvOpunrfn, Gr.] 
a species of madness, wherein persons imagine themselves 
transformed into, and howl like, wild beasts : of this kind 
is that disorder which is produced by the bite of a mad dog, 
and is by some called cynanthropy. 

LYCEUM, s. in Antiquity, the name of a celebrated 
school, or academy, at Athens, where Aristotle explained 
his philosophy. Since applied to buildings for similar insti- 
tutions. 

LYTNG, s. [from lye] a falsehood ; the practice of tilling 
wilful and criminal falsehoods*. 

LYING, part, [of lye J speaking falsehoods wilfully. 

LY'MEGRASS, s. in Botany a kind of grass, of which 
there are three sorts native in England, viz. the sea, dog’s, and 
wood lymegrass. 

LYME \ a sea-port town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Friday. It is a large, well-built corporation town ; is a place 
of good trade; and semis two members to parliament. It is 
143 miles W. by S. of London. Population 2621. 

LYMPH, s. f hjmphc, Fr. lympha , Lat.J in Anatomy, a thin, 
transparent, colourless humour, like water, secreted from the 
serum of the blood in all parts of the body, returning to it 
again by its own ducts, called lymphatics, and supposed to be 
the immediate matter of nutrition. 

LYMPHATIC, s . [lymphatUjnc, Fr.] a slender, pellucid 
tube or vessel, whose cavity is contracted at unequal distances, 
inserted into the glands of the mesentery, and serving to con- 
vey the lymph to the blood. 

LYMPH EDUCT, s . [lympha and ductus, Lat.] a vessel 
which conveys the lymph. 

LYNN REGIS or Ki tip's Lynn, a populous and flou- 
rishing town of Norfolk. The situation of this town, near 
tli • fall of the Ouse into the sea, after having received seve- 
ral other rivers, of which some are navigable, gives it an 
opportunity of extending its trade -into eight different coun- 
ties, by which many considerable cities and towns, viz. Pe- 
terborough, Ely, Stamford, Bedford, ^St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
St. Neots, Northampton, Cambridge, St. Edmuiulsbury, and 
the N. part of Bucks, as well as the inland parts of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, are supplied with heavy goods, not only of 
home produce, as coals and salt from Newcastle, but also 
of merchandise, imported from abroad, especially wine, of 
which two articles, viz. coals and wine, this is the greatest 
port for importation of any place on all the eastern coast of 
England, and those wherein the Lynn merchants deal more 
largely than any town in England, except London, Bristol, 
and Newcastle. In return for this, Lynn receives back all 
ihe corn which the counties just mentioned produce, for 
exportation ; and therefore semis more of it abroad than 
any port, except Hull. The foreign trade of the merchants 
here is very considerable, especially to Holland, Norway, 
and the Baltic, and also to Spain and Portugal, and formerly 
they drove a good trade to France, till it. was turned off, by 
treaties on cme hand, and prohibitions, high duties, &c. on 
the other, to Spain and Portugal. The harbour is safe when 
ships are in it, but difficult to enter, by reason of the many 
flats and shoals in the passage : but they are well buoyed, 
and good pilots are always ready. Its air is unwholesome, 
on account of its vicinity to the fens. The streets are nar- 
row, but well paved, and it has a good market-place, and a 
noble old town-house and exchange. It is 102 miles N. by 
E. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Saturday. Inha- 
bitants, 13,370. Returns 2 members. 

LYNX, s. [Lat.] a wild beast, spotted all over its body, of 
a very quick and piercing sight. 

LYONS, a large, ancient, and famous city, in the depart- 
ment of the It Ikiiic and Loire, the most considerable in the 
kingdom, next to Paris, for beauty, commerce, and opu- 
lence, and is seated at the confluence of the rivers Rhone 
and Saone, bv the side of two high mountains. It was 
founded about the year 42 B. C. by the Romans, who made 
it. the centre of the commerce of the Gauls. About the year 
145, it was totally destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt by the 
munificence of Nero. Many antiquities are still observed, 
that evince its Ilomau origin. Lyons was the see of an 
archbishop, and, before the. revolution, contained about 
160,000 inhabitants, upwards of .30,000 of whom were em- 
ployed in various manufactures, particularly of rich stubs 

of the most exquisite workmanship, in silk, gold, silver, &e. 
The houses in general arc high and well built ; it lias 6 gates 
and 4 suburbs, 4 abbeys, 50 convents, 3 public schools, 
a college of physic, an academy of arts and sciences and 
belles Icltrcs, a society of agriculture, and a veterinary 
school, In June, 1793, the Lyoncse revolted against the 
national convention, and sustained, with great bravery, an 
active siege of two months. But the inhabitants were obliged 
to surrender on the Kill of October following. In the siege, 
a great part of the city was lcduced to ashes by an inces- 
sant bombardment ; and, when taken, it became a prey to 
the merciless victors. The miserable victims, too numerous 
for the individual operation of the guillotine, were driven in 
great numbers into the Rhone, or hurried m crowds to the 
squares, to be massacred by fire-arms and artillery. It is 
supposed that not less than 70,01*0 persons were put to death 
or exiled. In April, 1834, tumults broke out in Lyons, 
which originated with the combined workmen, under the 
name of Mutuellists, backed by the republican party. A 
civil war was carried on within the town between the popu- 
lace and the regular troops from the 8th to the 14th, when 
the strong positions of the insurgents were with great diffi- 
culty taken. The devastation and slaughter were excessive 
Whole streets and many public buildings were demolished 
by the artillery. The damage sustained in this conflict was 
estimated at nearly a hundred millions of francs. Lyons 
is a place of very great trade, and has four celebrated fairs 
every year. It derives vast advantages from the rivers it 
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stands upon, and is 70 miles 8. by W. of Geneva, and 220 
8. E. of Faria*. Lat. 45. 4(3. N. Ion. 4. 55. E. 

LYRE, 8* \lyte, Yu lyra , Lat.] a harp: the invention of 
this instrument is ascribed to Jubal by Barnes, who gives us 
the history of the variations it underwent from )us time to that 
jf Anacreon. 

LYRIC, or LY'RICAL, a . [lyricus, Lat.] something set for, 
or sung to, the harp. 

LY RIC, s. a species of poetry, consisting of songs set or 
sung to the lyre, and was something like our airs, odes, or 
songs; a person who writes lyric poetry, odes, or songs. 
LY'RICISM, s . a lyric composition. 

LY'RLST, s. [/yrirfw, Lat.] a musician who plays upon the 
lyre or harp. 

M. 

M is the 12 th letter, and 9th consonant, of the English 
alphabet. : it. is pronounced by striking both lips toge- 
ther, whereby the breath is intercepted, ami strongly forced 
through the mouth and nostrils jointly. It is one of those 
consonants called liquids, or half-vowels, and in English 
words never loses its sound. In the beginning of words it 
admits no consonant after it, except in some Greek originals, 
nor does it follow any in that case. In some words, the sound 
of n after it is lost, as in autumn , solemn, condemn, &c. As a 
numeral it stands for 1000, and with a dash over it, thus M, 
for a thousand thousand, or a million. In contractions of 
words, we find it thus, M. A. wayistcr nrtium , master of arts; 
MSS. manuscripts. In physical prescriptions, it signifies mn- 
iiipulns , a handful ; and at the end of a recipe, it means miser, 
mix or mingle. 

MAC, s. an Irish word, signifying a son, and frequently 
begins surnames. 

MACAO, a town of China, in the pro\ince of Canton, 
seated in an island at the entrance of the river Tae. The 
Portuguese, have been in possession of the town and har- 
bour since the early part of the 17th century. The houses 
are low, hut built after the. same manner as in Europe. 
The Portuguese in this island are properly a mixed breed, 
having taken Asiatic women to their wi\os. Here is a Por- 
tuguese governor, as well as a Chinese mandarin. The 
former nation pays a tribute of 100,000 ducats for the liberty 
of chasing their own magistrates, &e. The city is defended 
by three forts, built upon eminences; the works are good, 
Lat. 22. 4. N. Ion. lid. 11. E. The population is about 
40,000 Chinese, and 5000 Europeans. 

MACARO'NI, s. [I till.] an egregious fop. 

MACAROON, 5. [macaronr, Ital.] a confused heap; a 
huddle of several things together; a coarse, rude, clownish 
fellow. “ To hear this macaroon talk on in vain.’* Donne . 
Hence the macaronic style, in Poetry, is a low style, wherein 
the language, is designedly corrupted, and consists of a hodge- 
podge of different tongues. A kind of sweet biscuit made of 
flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. 

MACASSAR, a town and harbour on the 8. \V. coast 
of the island of Celebes, capital of the kingdom of the same 
name. The houses ure all of wood, and supported by thick 
posts to preserve them from inundations ; and they have lad- 
ders to ascend into them, which they draw up when they have 
entered. The roofs are covered with very large leaves, so that 
the rain cannot penetrate. It is seated near the mouth of a 
large river, which runs through the kindom from N. to S. In 
the year 1814, it was taken by the British. Lat. 5. 9. S. Ion. 
119. 64. E. 

MACA'W, s . in Ornithology, the name of a large species 
of parrot, distinguished by the length of its tail. Also a 


species of palm-tree, very common in the Curihhee Islands 
where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, whence, issues a 
pleasant liquor; and the body of ihe tree affords a solid 
timber, supposed by some to he a sort of chonv. 

MACCLESFIELD, a large handsome town of Cheshire, 
with manufactures of cotton, mohair, twist, hatbands, buttons, 
and thread. Here are several mills for the winding of silk, 
and a considerable manufactory of mohair buttons. It is 
seated at the edge of a forest, of the same name, near the river 
Bollin, ,‘jfj miles E. of Chester, and 107 N. W. of London. 
Market on Monday. Inhabitants 23,129. Elects two members. 

MACE, s. [nmssa, Lat.] an ensign of authority borne hi - 
fore magistrates, made of silver, and sometimes having an 
open crown at the top. A kind of spice, of a thin, flat, 
membranaceous substance, an oleaginous and yellowish colour, 
an extremely fragrant and agreeable smell, a pleasant hut 
acrid and oily taste ; being the second covering of the nutmeg, 
and used in medicine as a carminative, stomachic, and uslrin- 

& 

M.VCEALE, s . ale spiced with mace. 

M.VCEBKARER, s. one who canies the mace before a 
magistrate. 

MAC EDO' XI A, a province of Turkey, hounded by Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria on the E. the Archipelago and Thessaly on 
tlieS. Kenia and Bulgaria on the N. and Albania on the W. 
The air is clear, sharp, and wholesome, and the soil is for the 
most part Am tile. JSafonichi (anciently Thessalonica) is the most 

considerable town. 

To MAC EH AT E, v. a. \maecro , Lat.] to make lean: to 
wear away; to mortify; to steep a thing till it is almost dis- 
solved, either x\ i 1 1 1 or without heat. 

MACERATION, $. \ nmc( ration, Er.] the act of wasting or 
making lean; mortification. In Medicine, sin infusion, with or 
without hesit, whereby the ingredients are intended to he almost 
dissolved. 

MACIIIAYKLIAX, a. according to the principles of M.i- 
cliiavel : craftv, subtle, cunning. 

MACI 1 1 AY ELIA \ ISM, a the d< cliin.' or pm.cipk s h.M 
down by Machiavcl, in his Prince, or the pratTur of polities; 

or doiii'T anv tiling- to coinp;iss ;i design, \\ilh««ut ;my riguid to 

the peace or welfare of subjects, the dictates of honesty ami 
honour, or the precepts of religion. 

MACHINAL, ma-shee-nal, a. (from wmhina, Lat.] whiting 

to machines. 

To MACHINATE, nuik-i-nale, r. a. [maefiinur, Lat.] to 
plot, contrive, or devise. 

MACHINATION, s. [machinatio, l.a*.] a plot, artifice, or 
wicked contrivance. 

MACHI NE, ma-sheen, s. [mach’n.a, l/at] a contrivance < r 
piece of workmanship, consisting of several parts, composed 
with art, and made use of to produce motion, so as to save 
either time or force ; an engine. 

MACHINERY, s. any ’workmanship of a variety of parts; 
an engine, of which the several parts are sit in moth n I v 
some principle contained in itself. In Poetiy, that pair, 
which the deities, angels, or demons, perform. In theatric: l 
exhibitions, the engines made use of to introduce persons, 
in a surprising manner, on the stage; or the contrivanci s 
made use of to shift the appearance of things, so as to cau<e. 
astonishment. 

MACHINIST, $. [machineste, Fr.] a constructor of engi:.. s 
or machines. 

MA CII Y'XLETH, a town of Montgomeryshire, in N. 
Wales, with a market dn Monday. It is 205 miles N. \Y. 
of London. Popular i* n 2303 

M AT 1 LENT, a. [maeilentus, Lat.] lean. 

MA'CKEREL, s . f mackcrcel, Belg.] a well-known salt- 
7 0 
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water fish, commonly in season in the months of May and 
June. 

MACKEREL-BACK, s. a low word, applied to a person 
that is tall and slender. 

MACROCOSM, $. [futKpuc and Kotrpoc, Gr.] the great world, 
nr universe, in opposition to the microcosm, the world of 
man. 

MACTATION, s . [vmetatus, Lat.] the act of killing for 
sacrifice. “ A sacrifice or vuictation . n 

M A'CULA, $. [Lat.] a spot. In Physic, any spot on the 
skin. 

To MA'CULATE, v.*a [?nacnlo, Lat.] to stain; to sjiot. 

MACULA'TION, $. [ maculatio , Lat.] a stain ; a spot ; a 
taint. “ There’s no maculation in thy heavt.” ShaA . 

MAD, a . [ gemeutd , Sax.] disordered in the mind, or deprived 
of the use of reason. Figuratively, enraged or hurried away by 
any violent and unreasonable desire. 

To MAD, v. a. to deprive of reason; to raise to such a pitch 
of passion that a person is not under the government of reason; 
to make furious, or enrage. Neuterly, to run mad, or become 
furious. 

MAD AG A SC A A*, an island lying on the eastern coast 
of Africa, about 800 miles in length, and from 120 to 200 
in breadth. The inhabitants in the interior are black. 
Their hair is long and curled, at least on the coasts ; and 
there are some likewise of a yellowish complexion, who 
have neater features than the rest. The island is uneven 
and hilly, but the face of the country is one of the most 
agreeable in the world. It is extremely populous ; yet they 
have no cities or towns, but a great number of villages, a 
small distance from each other. Their houses are huts, 
with doors so low, that a boy of 12 years old cannot enter 
them without stooping. They have neither windows nor 
chimneys, and the roofs are covered with reeds or leaves. 
Their furniture consists of a few baskets, to put their neces- 
saries in. There are a great many petty kings, whose 
riches consist in cattle and slaves, and they are often at war 
with each other. Great quantities of iron and steel are 
found throughout the island; as also three sorts of gold. 
The rivers and brooks are rich in various kinds of precious 
stones. The productions of the island arc, the raven, a 
kind of palm-tree known only in Madagascar, the top of 
which is prepared and eaten like a cabbage palm, and of 
the ribs of its leaves they form the walls of their houses; 
rice, barley, sugar-canes, white pepper, ginger, cocoa-nuts, 
grapes, saffron, several kinds of gums, five different kinds 
of honey, and a variety of plants unknown to Europeans. 
Buffaloes run in herds, and there are great numbers of 
sheep, whose mutton is finely tasted, as well as goats, kids, 
and other kinds of useful quadruped animals, but neither 
elephants, tigers, lions, nor horses. Large crocodiles, 
monkeys, wild boars, emm loons, lizards, locusts, insects, 
birds, and fish, are numerous. The chief employment of 
the inhabitants is in building, in gold and iron works, mak- 
ing of earthenware, spinning, weaving, cordage, fishing, 
hunting, and in agriculture. The language has an affinity 
with the Arabic, the Arabs having conquered the island 
about 800 years ago. The French have vainly attempted 
to settle here. Lat. from 12. 0. to 25. 30. S. Ion. from 44 
30. to 50. 34. E. The late king Radama governed the island . 
he abolished the slave-trade, and encouraged the labours of 
the missionaries. The population does not exceed 6,000,000. 

MAT) AM, s. [wo dame, Fr. my lady] a term of compliment 
to women of every degree. 

MADBRAIN, or MA'DBRAINED, a. disordered in mind; 

hot-headed. 4 

MA'DCAP, s. a madman ; a- wild, hotbrained person. 


To MA DDEN, v. n. to become wild, furious, or find. 
Actively, to make mad ; to enrage, or make furious. 

MADDER, 5 . a plant, with oval perennial leaves, smooth 
on the upper surface, and four at each joint of the stem ; 
the blossoms are yellow. The great bastard and crosswort 
madder are species of goosegrass. The little field madder 
is a species of redwort. 

MADE, part . pret . of Make. 

M A DEFACTION, s. [from madcfacio , Lat.] the act of 
making wet. 

To MADEFY, r. a. [mad(fio t Lat.] to moisten; to make 

Wet. 

MADE' IRA, an island of the Atlantic Ocean, principal 
of a group called the Madeiras, and subject to the Portu- 
guese. The climate is more temperate than in the Canaries, 
Hnd the soil more fertile in wine, sugar, fruits, &e. but less 
so in corn, though infinitely better watered with springs 
and rivers. Spring and autumn reign here together, and 
produce flowers and fruit throughout the year. It abounds 
in every kind of tropical and European fruits ; as oranges of 
all sorts and dimensions, lemons of a prodigious size, bana- 
nas, citrons, peaches, nectarines, apricots, tigs, plums, me- 
lons, apples, and strawberries, that grow wild in the moun- 
tains with astonishing profusion ; grapes, which are as large 
as our common plums, and remarkable for their peculiar 
flavour. The oranges are of a sanguine red : this species 
is produced from the common orange bud, ingrafted on the 
pomegranate stock. There is likewise a kind of pear found 
here, not bigger than a walnut, and very crisp. The sugar- 
cane is also cultivated with success, though not in any con- 
siderable quantity. The cedar-tree is found in great abun- 
dance : it is extremely beautiful ; most of the codings and 
furniture at Madeira are made of that wood, which yields a 
very fragrant, smell. The dragon-tree is a native of this 
island, as are also mastic and other gums. Flowers nursed 
in the English green-houses grow wild here in the fields : 
the hedges are mostly formed of myrtles, roses, jessamine, 
and honeysuckle, in everlasting blossom; while the larkspur, 
the fleur-de-lys, the lupine, &c. spring up spontaneously in 
the meadows. There arc very few reptiles to be seen in the 
island; the lizard is the most common, ('anary-birds and 
goldfinches are found in the mountains ; of the former, num- 
bers are sent (‘very year to England. But Madeira is prin- 
cipally celebrated for its excellent wine, which, moreover, 
keeps best in the hottest climate under the torrid zone. For 
this reason the inhabitants of the West India Islands, that 
can afford it, drink little else ; and the Madeira wine that is 
brought to England is thought to be worth little, unless it 
have first made a voyage to the East or West Indies. These 
wines are of different kinds, differing both in taste, colour, 
and strength. TTie exports of this article, and the profits 
on it, are immense, and bring a largo revenue to the king 
of Portugal. In Madeira are made the finest sweetmeats 
in the world ; all kinds of fruits being here candied in the 
most exquisite perf. ciion. Madeira is well watered ; and 
the inhabitants are about 100,000, good-natured, sober, 
frugal, and indolent. Funchal is the capital of this island, 
which is about 150 miles in circumference, aud lies in 16 deg. 
W. Ion. and 13 deg. N. lat. 

MA’DE LEY, a town in Shropshire, situated near the iron 
bridge in Colebrook Dale, 8 miies N. N. \V. of Bridgenorth, 
and 143 N. W. of London. 

MADEMOISELLE, s . a French appellative, given pro- 
perly to the wives of gentlemen, but now generally to the 
younger and unmarried women. 

MADHOUSE, 5. a house where mad people are cured 
or confined. 
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'MADID, a. [i madidus ; Lat.] wet, moist, damp. 

MADLY, ad. in & furious, raging, or lunatic manner. 

MA'DMAN, $. a person deprived of the use of reason. 

MA'DNEP, 8, a plant of which there are two sorts, one 
called cow’s parsnep, and the other with narrow leaves called 
the jagged madnep. 

MADNESS, 5 . a disordered understanding; the state of a 
oerson out of his senses ; fury, wildness, or rage. 

MADRAS \ or Fort St. George, called by the natives 
China-patam , a fort and town of the peninsula of Hindoo- 
stan, on the coast of Coromandel, built in the reign of 
Charles II. by order of the English East India Company, 
under the superintendence of Sir William Langhorn ; some 
writers, however, assert, that it was first settled in 1640, 
and afterwards enlarged in the reign of Charles II. It is 
the principal settlement of the English on the E. side of the 
peninsula, and is a fortress of very great extent, un hiding 
within it a regular well-built city. It is close on the mar- 
gin of the sea, from which it has a rich and beautiful appear- 
ance ; the houses being covered with a stucco called chu- 
n tin, which in itself is nearly as compact as the finest mar- 
ble, and, as it bears as high a polish, is equally splendid 
with that elegant material. There is a second city, called 
the Black Town, nearly 4 miles in circuit, separated from 
Madras by the breadth of a proper esplanade only. Ma- 
dras, in common with all the European settlements on this 
coast, has no port for shipping ; the eo ist forming nearly a 
straight line; and it is incommoded also with a high and 
dangerous surf. The citadel here, which was planned by 
Mr. Robins, and is situated in the Middle of the White, 
or English Town, is one of the best fortresses in possession 
of ihe British nation. The town is also encompassed with a 
strong wall, of the same stone with which the citadel is built, 
defended hy batteries, bastions, half-moous, and flankers; 
the whole mounted with upwards of 200 pieces of cannon 
and mortars. Opposite the west gate of the citadel are bar- 
racks, and a convenient hospital for the company’s soldiers ; 
and at the other end of the barracks is a mint, where the com- 
pany coin gold and silver. The territory under the authority 
of the governor of Madras, comprises twelve millions of souls 
"**— It was taken hy the Erench in 1746, but restored by the. 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapcllo. Lat. Id. 5. N. Ion. 80. 30. E. 

MA DR! D, the capital of Spain, in New Castile, situat- 
ed on the Manzanares, the banks of which, in the environs, 
afford an agreeable shade, coolness, and verdure. It was 
formerly an obscure place, belonging to the archbishop of 
Toledo; but the purity of the air engaged Charles V. and his 
successors, to chuse it for their residence. It is seated in a 
large plain, surrounded hy high mountains, but has no wall, 
rampart, or ditch. The houses are all built with brick, and 
the streets are long, broad, and straight, and adorned at 
proper distances with handsome fountains. There are above 
100 towers or steeples, in different places, which contribute 
greatly to the embellishment of the city. Tin* royal palace 
is built on an entrance, at the extremity of the city. The 
finest square in Madrid is the Plaea Mayor, which is sp t- 
cious and regular, surrounded with 136 boast's, five stories 
high, and of an equal height. Every stage is adorned with 
a handsome balcony, and the fronts are supported by co- 
lumns, forming a piazza round the square. Here the mar- 
ket is held, and here they had their famous bull-fights. How- 
ever, it is observable, that the very finest houses have no 
jjIrss windows, they being only lattices. The Parade, which 
is the public airing place, is shaded with regular rows of 
poplar trees, and is watered with 23 fountains. Here the 
tlatcly Spaniards make the most brilliant, display of their 
Iziery. Philip II. built a large and magnificent bridge over 


the river; which river being exceedingly small, has occa- 
sioned a great many jokes. The city of Madrid contains 15 
gates, 18 parishes, 35 convents of monks, and 31 of nuns; 
39 colleges, hospitals, or houses of charity, 7398 dwelling- 
houses/ and about 160,000 inhabitants. * There are four 
academies in Madrid; the Academy of Belles Lettres; the 
Academy of Spanish Historical Monuments; the Academy 
of the Line Arts, Painting, Sculpture, and Archiiceiuie; anil 
the Academy of Medicine ; which last is held in no great es- 
teem. l.at. 40. 25. N. Ion. 3. 32. W. 

MADR1ER, s. in War, is a thick plank, armed with iron 
plates, having a cavity sufficient to receive the mouth of the 
petard when charged, with which it is applied against a gate, 
or other thing intended to be broken down. 

MA'DRIGAL, s. [Madrigal, Span, and Fr.] originally a 
pastoral ; at present, a little amorous poem or song, contain- 
ing a certain number of unequal verses, not confined eilher to 
the scrupulous regularity of a sonnet, or the suhtilly of an 
epigram, but con.risiiug of some Under and delicate, jet sim 
pie thought properly expressed. 

MADWORT, x. a plant with purple blossoms ; called 
also small wild hugloss, great goosegruss, and German 
inadwort. 

MAELSTROM , a very extraordinary and dangerous 
whirlpool on the coast of Not way, in hit 64. deg. N. Of 
the situation of this whirlpool we have the following account 
from Jonas Ramus; “ The mountain of Hellcggt n, in I.o- 
forlcn, lies a league from the island of Ycr, and betwixt these 
two runs that large and dic.idful stream, called Muskootrum, 
from the island Moskoe, which is in the middle of it, toge- 
ther with several circumjacent isles, as Amba;m n, half a 
quarter of a league northward, Iflcscii, lloch-lm, Kichthnlm, 
Suarven, and Buckhulm. Moskoe Iks about half a quarter 
of a mile south of the island of Ycr ; and betwixt them these 
small islands, Otteiholm, Elimcm, Sundries! n, and Stock- 
holm. Betwixt Lofodcu and Moskoe, tin- depth nf the wa- 
ter is between 36 and 40 fathoms; but on th • other ride, to- 
ward Yer, the depth decreases so as not to afford a conve- 
nient passage for a vessel, without the risk of splitting on tin; 
rocks, which happens even in the calmest weather. When 
it is flood, the stream runs up tin* country between Lolbdi ii 
and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity ; but the roar of its 
impetuous ebb to the sc.i is source e.pialhd by the loudest 
and most dreadful cataracts, the noise being* heard several 
leagues off, and the vortices or pit* an* of such extent and 
depth, that if a ship comes within it* ultra* lion, it is inevi- 
tably absorbed, and carried down to the bottom, and there 
beat to pieces against the rocks ; and win n ihe water relaxes, 
the fragments thereof are thrown up again. But these in- 
tervals of tranquillity are only at the tarn of the ebb and 
flood, in calm weather, and last but a quarter of an houi, 
its violence gradually returning. AVlien the stream is most 
boisterous, and its fury heightened hy a storm, it, is danger- 
ous to come within a Norway mile of it ; boats, ships, and 
yutehes having been carried away, by not guarding against it 
before they were within its reach, it likewise happens fre- 
quently, that whales come too near the stream, and are over- 
powered by its violence, and then it is impossible to describe 
their bowlings and bellow mgs, in tlu ir fruitless struggles to 
dis ngage themselves. A bear once attempting to swim 
from Lofoden to Moskoe, with a design of proving upon the 
sheep at pasture in the island, afforded the like spectacle 
to the pcopl * ; the stream caught him, and bore him down, 
while he roared terribly, so as to be beard on shore. Large 
stocks of firs and pine trees, after heinjj absorbed by the cur- 
rent, rise again, broken and torn to such n degree as if 
bristles grew or them, Tliis olainly shews the botiora fn 
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consist of craggy rocks, among which they are whirled to 
anil fro. The stream is regulated by the flux anil reflux of 
the sea; it being constantly high and low water every six 
hours. In the year 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesima 
Sunday, it raged with so much noise and impetuosity, that on 
the island of Moskoc, the very stones of the houses fell to the 
ground.” 

MA ESTRICHT , a large, ancient town of the Nether- 
lands, formerly belonging to the duchy of Lorrain. It was 
afterwards united to the duchy of Brabant, although insu- 
lated in the bishopric of Liege. The town -house and other 
public buildings are handsome, and the place is so well 
defended by detached bastions, horn-works, entrenchments, 
numerous redoubts, ravelins, a good covered wav, &c. that 
it is justly reckoned one of the strongest fortresses in Eu- 
rope. Near it are large stone quarries, in which are sub- 
terraneous passages of great extent, capable of containing 
40,000 persons. It is seated on the river Maese, which sepa- 
rates it from Wyck, and with which it communicates by a 
handsome bridge, 46 miles E. of Brussels. It was, till lately, 
capital of the department of the Lower Meuse. Lat. 50. 51. N. 
Ion. 5. 46. G. Population about 20,000 

MAGAZI NE, s. [magazine, Er.] a store-house ; generally 
applied to an arsenal, or place wherein military stores are laid 
up; a miscellaneous pamphlet, so called from a periodical 
miscellany, or collection of various pieces, generally published 
monthly. 

MAGE, s. [magus, Lat.] a magazine. 

M' AG DALE N, s. a name applied to a penitent prost itute. 
Magdalen-houses, or hospitals, are places set apart for the re- 
ception of such. It is supposed, however, by some, that there 
is not sufficient authority from the history of Mary Magdalen 
in Scripture to apply this epithet. 

MA' GDEIWRQ, a large, well-built, and trading town of 
Lower Saxony, capital of a duchy of the same name. In the 
cathedral is a superb mausoleum of Otho the Great. The ca- 
thedral square is ornamented with large elegant houses, and its 
area is well paved. Here are different manufactories of cotton 
and linen goods, stockings, hats, beautiful leather gloves, to- 
bacco and suuif; but the principal arc those of woollen md 
silk. It is happily situated for trade, having an easy commu- 
nication with ilambuigh by the Elbe, and lying on the road 
between Upper and Lower Germany. It was taken by storm, 
in 1631, by the imperial general 'fully, who burnt the town, 
and massacred the inhabitants, of whom only 800 escaped out 
of 40,000 ; and many young women plunged into the Elbe to 
escape violation. It is strongly fortified, having, among other 
works, a citadel seated on an island in the river Elbe, 
and is 120 miles S. E. of Hamburgh. Lat. 52. 11. N. Ion. 
11. 45. E. Population 35,000. 

MA'GDEBL RG, a duchy in Lower Saxony, about 60 miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth, subject to the king o! Prussia, 
and containing nearly half a million of inhabitants. It 
produces fine cattle, arid the country affords several mines of 
pit-coal ; and the salt springs are so rich, that they arc able to 
supply all Germany with that commodity. 

MAGE'LLAN, a famous straight of South America, dis- 
covered in 1520 by Ecrdinando Magellan, a Portuguese in 
the service of Spain. It has many safe harbours in it, with 
narrow entrances, and vast large bays, sheltered so closely 
on all sides by high mountains, that ships may ride safely 
in them without the least anchor. The Spaniards call 
the country to the N. of the Strait, Terra Magellanica, and 
reckon it part of Chili. They had a fort and garrison upon this 
straight, but the men all perished through cold and want of 
provisions. 

MAGGOT, s. [ tnagrod t Brit.] a small kind of worm 


of a whitish colour, found in nuts, i&c. wMch'tfcirfls into ft fly. 
Figuratively, a whimsey caprice ; an odd fancy. V 

M A'GGOTTl N ESS, s. the state of having, pr abounding, 
with maggots. 

MA'GGOTTY, a . full of maggots. Figuratively, whimsi- 
cal; capricious ; ■* fantastical ; fanciful. Synott.. Fantasti- 
cal, implies a rambling from true taste, through execss of deli- 
cacy, or an unseasonable search after something better. Whim- 
sical, means an affectation of singularity. By maygotty is 
understood a great inconstancy, or sudden change of taste. 
Fanciful , implies a certain revolution of humour, or a particu- 
lar way of thinking. 

MAGI, s. [Persian] a title given to the ancient philoso- 
phers among the Persians, who were the chief personages 
in the kingdom, and had the whole management of public 
affairs. 

MA'GIC, s, [may tens, Lat.] in its primary sense, the 
doctrine of the ancient magi among tlie Persians; the know- 
ledge of the secret operations of the powers of nature, or a 
science which teaches to produce surprising and extraordi- 
nary effect?. A correspondence with bad spirits, by means 
of which a person was able to perform surprising things; 
sorcery. 

MA'GIC, a. actiug by the co-operation of evil spirits; act 
ing by irresistible influence. 

MAGICAL, a. acting or performed by secret and in- 
visible powers, cither of nature, or the agency of evil 
spirits. 

MA'GIC ALLY, ad. by the assistance or co-operation of 
evil spirits ; according to the rules of magic, or the practice of 
magicians. 

MAGI CIAN, s. [magic us, Lat.] a conjurer; necromancer; 
enchanter; one skilled in magic. 

MAGISTERIAL, a. [from magistcr , Lat.] such as be- 
comes a master; also lofty, arrogant, proud, or imperious. 
In Chemistry, prepared chemically, or after the manner of a 
magistery. 

MAGISTERIALLY, ad. in a proud, imperious, or insolent 
manner. 

MAGISTERIALNESS, <?. the quality of ordering in a 
proud, haughty, and insolent manner. 

MA GISTERY, ,s\ [magisterium, Lat.] in Chemistry, a very 
fine powder made by solution and precipitation. 

MAGISTRACY, s. [magistrate, Lat.] the office or dignity 
of a person who is charged with authority or government 
over others. 

MAGISTRATE, s. [m agist ratus, Lat.] a person publicly 
invested with authority, or the government of others. 

MAGNA-CHARTA, Mag-na-Kar-ta, .9. [Lat.) the great 
charter of the liberties and laws of England ; its origin may 
be derived even from Edward the Confessor, and was con- 
tinued by Henry I. and his successors, Stephen, Henry II. 
and king John : but that more particularly meant by this 
word was granted in the ninth year of Henry III. since 
which, Sir Edward Coke observes, that, even in his days, it 
had been confirmed above thirty times. 

MAGNALITY, s. [magnalia, Lat.] a great thing; some- 
thing above the common rate. 

MAGNANI'MITY, s. [magnanimity Fr. magnanimilas , 
Lat.] greatness of soul ; a disposition of mind exerted in con- 
temning dangers and difficulties, in scorning temptations, and 
despising earthly pomp and splendour. 

MAGNANIMOUS, a. [magnanimus, Lat.] courageous; 
generous; brave. 

MAGNANIMOUSLY, ad. with greatness of mind and 
contempt of dangers, difficulties, pleasures and external 
pomp. 
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MAGNE'SIA* fc 4 in Medicine, a fine white earth prepared 
by calcination,; and much used to correct acidities in the 
stomach. . . 

MA'GNET, s. [ magnes , tat.] the. loadstone.- * 
•MAGNETIC, or MAGNET1CAL, relating to the 
loadstone; having the quality of attracting bodies like the 
loadstone.:; 

MAGNETISM, $. the attractive power of the loadstone; 
the power of attraction. Also the name given to a species of 
quackery, introduced some years ago, and now fallen into 
disrepute, in which the patient was aiicctccl by sympathy, 
and thrown into fainting-fits, and deliriums, with a view to 
promote the cure of certain disorders. 

MAGN1FTABLK, a. capable of being extolled or praised. 
Not often used. 

MAGNIFIC, or MAGNi'FICAL, a. [ magntficus , Lat.] 
noted; illustrious; grand, or noble. 

MAGNI'FICENCE, s. [magni/iitnUa. Lat.] grandeur of 
appearance, consisting in buildings, clothes, or furniture ; 
splendour. 

M AG N 1TICE NT, a . [magnifivns, Lat.] grand in ap- 
pearance ; striking the eye with an appearance of richness, 
pomp, or splendour ; fond of splendour, or an appearance 
of riches. 

MAGNI'FICENTLY, ad. pompously; splendidly. 
MAGNTFICO, s. Utah plural magnijicocs ] a grandee of 
Venice. 

MA'GNIFIER, s. one that praises or extols a person. In 
Optics, a glass which increases the apparent size of any 
object 

To MA'GNIFY, v. a, [magnifico, Lat.] to make great; 
to extol with praise ; to exalt; to elevate or raise higher in 
esteem. In Optics, to make a thing appear larger than ils 
real apparent size. 

MAGNITUDE, s. [wagnitudo, I .at.] greatness, applied 
to size ; comparative bulk ; size. Grandeur or sublimity, 
applied to sentiment. 

MAG FIE, s. a bird party-coloured with black and white, 
sometimes taught to talk. Figuratively, a person who talks 
to excess. 

MAHO'CANY, s. a well-known wood, in great esteem for 
its beauty and durability, the produce of a species of the 
cedar-tree, brought from Honduras and other parts. 

MAHOMETAN ISM, s. the system of religion broached 
by Mahomet, and still adhered to by his followers. See 
Alcoran. 

MAHRATTAS, the name of two large states of India, 
which derive their name from Mahrat, an ancient province 
of the Deccan. They are called the Poonah, or Western 
Mahrattas ; and the Berar, or Eastern. Collectively, they 
occupy all the southern part of Hiiuloost.au Proper, with a 
large proportion of the Deccan. Malwa, Candcish, Yisia- 
pour, and part of Orissa; the principal parts of Berar, 
Guzerat, and Agimere ; and a small part of Dowlatabad, 
Agra, and Allahabad ; are comprised withiu their extensive 
empire, which extends nearly from sea to sea, across the 
widest part of the peninsula ; and from the confines of Agra 
northward, to the river Kistna southward ; forming a tract 
of about 1000 miles long, and 700 broad. The western 
state, the capital of which is Poonah, was divided among a 
number of chiefs or princes, under a peishwa, or head, whose 
authority was merely nominal. Nagpour is the capital of 
the Eastern Mahrattas. As the power of the Mogol in India 
declined, the peishwa of the Mahrattas and his confederates, 
under pretence of supporting the empire, formed an alli- 
ance to drive the English out of India. Hcncd arose the 
wars from 1774 to 1807, with Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib, and , 


Scindia, so distinguished by the names of Wellesley, Lake, and 
other British heroes; and terminating in t hr? complete sub- 
jugation of the Indian empire, which, in 1817, the Marquess 
of Hastings proclaimed as vested in the British government. 

MAID, or MAI DEN, .s*. [wnden, Sax.j a virgin ; a woman- 
servant. A fish, a species of skate. 

MA I DEN, n. consisting of virgins ; fresh ; new ; unused; 
unpolluted. 

MA IDEN, s. an edged instrument formerly used in some 
countries, particularly Scotland, for the beheading of crimi- 
nals. It. appears to have been revived in the machine used 
by the French, and called the guillotine. 

MAIDENHAIR, s. in Botany, a genus of the ferns. The 
great golden maidenhair is a species of the hairmoss. 

MAIDENHEAD, or MAIDENHOOD, s. the state or con- 
dition of a maid or pure virgin; virginity. Figuratively, 
newness; freshness; an unpolluted state. 

MAIDESUEA l), anciently South Ealing ton, a town of 
Berkshire, seated on the Thames, on the great western road, 
carrying on a great trade in malt, meal, and timber, in their 
barges, to London. It is 1*2 miles E. by N. of Reading, and 
26 W. of London. Market un Wednesday. Popu), Bo 4. 

MAIDEN LIP, s. an her!). 

MAIDENLY, a, like a maid ; modest; gentle; timorous. 

MAID.M A'RIAN, s. a kind of dance, so called from a 
buffoon dressed like a man, who plays tricks. 

MA'IDSKRYANT, s. a woman or female servant. 

MAI DSTO XE, a considerable borough of Kent, which 
contains 15,508 inhabitants. It is a large place, consisting ot 
four principal streets, which intersect each other at the 
market-cross, with a jail and county hall. In the ancient 
Britons* time, it. was reckoned their third chief city, having 
been a station of the Romans. By means of the. Medway, it 
enjoys a brisk trade in exporting timber, Hour, apples, nuts, 
and other commodities of the county, particularly hops, ot 
which there arc numerous plantati ns around it, as well as 
orchards of cherries. Here are likewise some capital paper- 
mills, and a manufactory of linen thread, originally intro- 
duced by the Flemings. The tide Hows quite up to the town, 
and brings up barges of 50 or 00 tons. Jt is seated on the 
river Medway; S) miles S. of Rochester, 20 W. of Canter- 
bury, and 84 S. E. hv E. of London. Market on Thurs- 
day* and another market on the second Tuesday in every 
month. Returns 2 members. 

MAJESTIC, or MAJKSTICAL, a. august ; noble; great; 
stately; pompous; sublime; elevated or lofty. 

MAJESTICALLY, ad. with dignity or grandeur; with 
loftiness of style or sentiments. 

MA'JENTY, s. [majrslas, Lat.] greatness; dignity; power 
or sovereignty; the tide given to kings and queens. 

MAH/, s. [mnilh\ Fr. ] a coat of steel net-work worn for 
defence ; an armour ; a bag or postman’s bundle of letters. 

To MAIL, v. a. to arm, or dress in a coat of mail; to 
cover as with armour. 

To MAIM, v. a. [mrhaigner, old F’r.] to cut off any mem- 
ber ; to hurt or wound. 

MAIM, s. the act of cutting off a limb, or disabling a 
person by a blow. 

MAIN, a . [magne, old Fr.] principal or chief; vast; 
gross, or containing th' chief part. 

MAlN, s. the gross, bulk, or greatest part. Force, from 
megen , Sax. “ With might and main * Huciib . A hand at 
dice, from matins , Lat. The. great sea, as distinguished from 
bays and rivers. The continent. 

MAI NLAND, $. the continent 

MAE NLANDy an island of Scotland, and one of the 
Shetland isles, being the principal of them, is 60 miles 
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long, and 10 or 12 broad. It is pretty fertile and populous, 
and the seas abound with excellent fish. Lerwick is the 
capital. 

MAI'NLY, ad. chiefly or principally ; greatly or powerfully ; 
hugely ; mightily. 

MAI'NMAST, s. the chief or middle mast of a ship. 

MAINPERNABLE, a . bailable. 

MAINPERNOR, $. a person to whom one in custody 
is delivered, upon his becoming bound for his appearance; 
a surety or bail. 

MA1'NPRISE, (the s is pronounced like z) $. [main and 
prisy Fr.] in Law, the receiving a person into friendly cus- 
tody, who otherwise must have gone to prison, on security 
given that he shall be forthcoming at a certain time ot place 
appointed. It differs from bail , because a person is in this 
case said to be at large from the day of his being muinprised 
until the day of appearance ; but where a person is bailed till 
a certain day, he is in law always accounted to be in the ward 
of his bail till that time, who may, if he please, keep him under 
confinement. 

To MAI NPRISE, v. a. to receive a person into friendly 
custody, by giving security for his appearance at a certain time 
appointed. 

MAj'NSAIL, s. the sail of the mainmast. 

MAl'NSHEET, s. the sheet or sail of the mainmast. 

To MAINTAI N, v. a. [maintenir, Fr.J to preserve or keep; 
to defend or hold out ; to vindicate or justify ; to support or 
keep up ; to supply with the conveniences of life ; to assert 
positively 

MAINTAINABLE, a. defensible; justifiable. 

MAINTAl'NEIt, ,s\ one that supplies another with the con- 
veniences of life ; one that defends a place against ail enemy ; 
one that asserts and supports any doctrine. 

MAINTENANCE, s. [maintenant, Fr.] a livelihood; a 
sufficiency to supply the conveniences or necessaries of 
life; suppurt, protection, or defence; continuance without 
failure. 

MAI'NTOP, s. the top of the mainmast. 

MAl'NTOP-OALLANT-MAST, s. a mast half the length 
of the maintop-mast. 

MAI NTOP-MAST, s. a mast half the length of the main- 
mast. 

MAfNYARD, s. the yard of the mainmast. 

MAM OR, a. [the comparative of magnns , Lat.] great in 
number, quantity, extent, quality, or dignity. 

MAJOR, s. in the Army, an officer above the captain, and 
the lowest field-officer. In Logic, the first proposition in a 
syllogism. A person who is of age to manage his own affairs ; 
the eldest of two. 

MAJORA'TION, s . the act of making greater ; increase; 
enlargement. 

M A JO' RCA, an island belonging to Spain, in the Medi- 
terranean sea, between Ivica and Minorca, the largest of those 
anciently called Beleares , about .00 miles in length and 35 in 
breadth. It is mountainous in the N. and W. parts, but 
fertile, producing com, oil, honey, saffron, cattle, fish, rabbits, 
partridges, deer, wild fowl, horses, Ac. The whole island is 
encompassed with watch-towers. It is temperate and whole- 
some, but the e xcessive heat frequently occasions a scarcity. 

It has no considerable rivers, though there are a great many 
fine fountains and wells, and several good harbours. The 
inhabitants arc about 136,000. The capital, Palmas con- 
tains a population of 33,000. 

MA'JOR-DOMO, s. [I tab] one who occasionally holds the 
place of the master of a house ; a master of a family. 

MA'JOK-GENERAL, s. a general officer of the second 
rank, who receives the general’s orders, gives them to the 


majors of brigades, and commands on the left when there 
are two attacks at a siege. 

MAJORITY, s. [i majoritas , Lat.] the state of being greater; 
the greater number; full age; office of a major ; ancestry. 

MAIZE, s. Indian corn, formerly the principal grain in many 
of the American states. 

To MAKE, v. a. [preter. and participle passive madei 
macan , Sax.] to create ; to form of materials ; to compose ; 
to do, perform, practise, to use ; to cause to have any quality, 
or bring into any state. To compel, or force, followed by 
a verb. “ Made to rise.” Locke . To sell, so as to gain. 
“ He makes five marks.” Shak . To make away, to kill or 
destroy. “ Make away his brother.” Shak. To transfer. 
“ Debtors to some friends make all away.” Waller. To make 
amends, to recompense, or repay. To make free with , to treat 
without ceremony. To make good , to maintain, defend, justify, 
fulfil, or accomplish. To make light of, to consider as of no 
importance or consequence. To make love , to court. To 
make merry, to feast, or partake of a jovial entertainment. 
7b make over, to transfer ; to settle in the hands of trustees. 
To make of, to produce from ; to account, or esteem ; to 
cherish, or foster. What to mate of is, how to under- 
stand. To make out, to clear up, explain, or solve a diffi- 
culty ; to prove, or evince. To make sure of, to look upon, 
or consider, as certain ; to secure the possession of. To make 
a uay, to force a passage; to introduce ; to proceed. “ Wc 
could make little or no way.” To make up , to get together ; 
to reconcile ; to repair ; to shape ; to supply ; to accomplish, 
conclude, or complete. 

MAKE, 5 . form; .shape; nature. 

MA'KEBATE, s. [fiom make and bate, or debate] a person 
who excites quarrels. 

MAKER, s. the CiiE.mm ; one who produces any 
thing; one who sets a person or thing in an advantageous 
state. 

MA*K EFFACE, s . one who reconciles persons at variance ; 
a peacemaker. 

MAKEWEIGHT, s. any thing thrown iti to make up 
weight. 

MALACCA, called by the ancients the Golden Cherso - 
vesus, a large peninsula in Asia, bounded on the N. by 
Siam ; and on all other sides by the ocean; about 500 miles 
in length, and from 60 to 150 in breadth. It produces few 
commodities for trade, except tin and elephants’ teeth ; but 
there are a great many excellent fruit s and roots, which yield 
good refreshment for strangers that call here. The pine- 
apple is the best in the world, and the manjostain is a deli- 
cious fruit, in the shape of an apple, whose skin is thick and 
red. The rambosfan is of the size, of a walnut, with a very 
agreeable pulp ; and the durian, though it. has not a pleasant 
smell, yet it has a very delicious taste. They have phnty of 
cocoa-nuts, whose shells will hold an English quart ; besides 
lemons , oranges, limes, sugar-canes, and mangoes. There 
is but little corn, and sheep and bullocks are scarce ; but 
pork, poultry, and fish, are pretty plentiful. The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mahometanism. Their lan- 
guage is peculiarly soft, and is as common in the Indies as 
the French is in Europe, being very easily acquired, because 
it has no inflections cither in nouns or verbs. The interior 
inhabitants, who are for the most part savages, have aban- 
doned themselves, with desperation, to the most ferocious 
habits, taking delight in doing mischief to their neighbours. 
The Dutch have been masters of the town of Malacca, situ- 
ated on the S. W. coast, since? 1610, when they took it from 
the Portuguese, after a six months’ siege. While in posses- 
sion of the latter, it was famous all over India and Europe ; 
being, after Goa and Ormuz, by far the richest city in the 
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Indies, and a great market for all the different commodities 
produced in Japan, China, Formosa, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Gintn, Lucon, Amboyna, &c. During the late war, it was at- 
tacked and taken by the English. Lat. 2. 12. N. ion. 104. 
12. E. 

MALACHI, Ma-la-ki, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the last of the twelve lesser prophets. This pro- 
phet distinctly |>ointed out the Messiah, who was suddenly to 
come to his temple, and to be introduced by Elijah the pro- 
phet, that is, by John the Baptist, who came in the power and 
spirit of Elias, or Elijah. 

MA'LACHITE, Ma-la-kite, s. a stone, sometimes entirely 
green, but lighter than the nephritic stone, so as to resemble 
the leaf of the mallow, fiuXuxit Or. from whence it has its 
name. 

MALADY, $. [; maladie , Fr.] a disease ; a disorder in the 
body ; sickness. 

M ALA' ND EllS, s. [from mnl nndnrc , to go ill, ItaL] a 
disease in horses, consisting of a dry scab in the pastern. 

MALAPERT, a. saucy; quurk in making replies, but im- 
pudent and saucy. 

MA'LAPEUT NESS, $. liveliness or quickness in making 
reply, attended with sauciness. 

MALAPEKTLY, cuL saucily ; impudently. 

To MALA XATE, v. a. or fiaKarrta, Gr.] to soften 

or make soft any body. 

MALAXATION, «. the act, of softening. 

MA LDEN , auei »»t!y Camebuhmum, a populous town of 
Essex, the first Roman colony in Britain, and the seat of some 
of the old British kings, situated near the confluence of the 
Clulmer with the Blackwatcr. Vessels of 400 tons burden 
come up to the haven to unload ; the colliers, however, lie in 
deep water below the town, and the coals are fetched up iti 
lighters. Malden carries on a considerable trade in corn, 
coals, iron, wine, brandy, rum, deals, and chalk rubbish. 
The population is 3831, and it sends two members to par- 
liament. It. is 10 miles E. of Chelmsford, and 3/ N. E 
of liondon. Market ou Saturday. 

MA'LDIVE ISLANDS, a cluster of islands said to be 1000 
in number, S. W. of Cape Comorin, in the Indian Sea. ’1 tie 
northernmost is in lat. 7. (>. N. Ion. 73. 4. E. The principal 
of them, called Male, about a league and a half in circum- 
ference, is the most fertile, and the residence of the prince ; 
it is situated nearly in the centre. These islands are small, 
and mostly uninhabited. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
Arabs and Indians of Malabar. They supply vessels with sails 
and cordage, cocoa-nuts, oil, honey, dry fish, tortoise shell, 
aud especially cowries. 

MALE, a . [male, Fr.] belonging to the lie-sex, opposed to 
female ; the he of any species. 

MALE, a*, the. he of any species. 

MALE, in composition, implies ill, and is derived from male, 
Lat. tunic, old Fr. 

MALE-ADMINISTRATION, s. bad conduct or manage- 
ment of affairs. 

MALECONTE'NT, s. one dissatisfied with the measures 
of government; a fomeuter of sedition in a state. 

MALECONTE'NTED, a . discontented ; dissatisfied. 

MAl.ECONTE'NTEDLY, a. in a dissatisfied or discontent- 
ed manner. 

MALECONTENTEDNESS, $. discontentedness; disaf- 
fection to a government. 

MALEDl'CTED, a. [maledictus, Lat.] accursed ; exe- 
crated. 

MALEDI CTION, s. [maledictio , Lat.] a curse ; execra- 
tion ; the act of denouncing or wishing evil to a person. 

MALErFA'CTlON, s. r from male and facio , Lat.] a crime. 


m 

MALEFA'CTOR, s. [i malefactor , Lat.] an evil doer; an 
offender against the law ; a criminal. 

MALE'FIC, a. [maleficus x Lat.] mischievous, hurtful. 

MALEPRA'CTiCE, a. any practice contrary to settled 
rules or customs. 

MALEVOLENCE, s. [malevolentia, Lat.] ill-will ; an in- 
clination to hurt. 

MALEVOLENT, a. [j malevolus , Lat.] ill-disposed towards 
another ; inclined to do another a mischief. 

MALEVOLENTLY, ad. after a manner which shews an in- 
clination to hurt. 

MALICE, s. | malice, Fr. malitia, Lat.] deliberate mischief; 
a long continued desire of hurting others. 

MALl'Clors, a. [ malilieux , Fr. malitiosus , Lat.] preserv- 
ing a continual propensity and resolution towards revenge, or 
injuring others. 

MALI'CIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which shews an habi- 
tual thirst of revenge, or a deliberate intention of doing mis- 
chief. 

MALI'ClOrSNESS, <?. the quality of brooding long upon 
injuries, and being obstinately bent for some time to do a per- 
son a mischief. 

MALIGN, ma-line, a. [malitpws, I .at.] ill disposed to- 
wards any one ; strongly and obstinately bent to do a person 
mischief. In Medicine, infectious, pestilential, or fatal to the 
body. 

To MALl'GN, v. a. to regard with envy or nulice ; to do 
a mischief; to revenge. 

MALIGNANCY, ma-lig-nnn-ry, s. malice; mi favourable- 
ness. In Medicine, a destructive 1 tendency. 

MALIGNANT, a. [mah<jnmit. Fr.] envious; unfavour- 
able; malicious; revengeful. In Medicine, mortal, or en- 
dangering life. 

MALIGNANTLY, ad. in a malicious or mischievous man- 
ner. 

MALIGNER, ma-li-ncr, s. one who is obstinately bent to 
do another a mischief; a person who censures in a sarcastic 
manner. 

MALI'GNITY, s. [mnliyutle, Fr.| hurtfulnoss or evilness 
of nature; a disposition obstinately bad or malicious. In 
Physic, a quality which endangers or threatens life. 

MALl'GNLY, ad. einiouslv; with malice, or an obstinate 
inclination to do ill. 

MALKIN, s. [from mat, a contraction of Mary, and kin, 
a diminutive termination] a kind of mop made of clouts, with 
which bakers clean their ovens. Figuruliu iv, a figure made 
up of rags; a dirty wench. 

MALL, s. [malleus, Lat-] a stroke or Mow. “ Give that 
reverend head a mail.** Iludih. A mallet. A walk where 
they formerly used to play with malls and balls, (and then 
pronounced well) whence the mall in St. James s Park, and 
Pall-mall near his majesty’s palace at St. James’s. In this 
last seuse the word is derived from moll^ lsl. a walk paved with 
shells. 

To MALL, r. a. to beat or strike with a mall. See 
Maul. 

MA'LLARD, s . [malart, Fr.] the drake or male of the 
species of wild due! s. 

MALLEABI LITY, s. the quality of heaving to be beaten, 
and spreading under the strokes of the hammer. 

MALLEABLE, a. [malleable, Fr.] capable of enduring the 
strokes of a hammer, and being variously formed thereby. 

MALLEABLENESS, s. the quality of being hammered 
into various forms. 

To MA'LLEATE, v. a. [from malleus, Lat.] to hammer ; to 
forge or shape by the hammer. • 

MA LLET, 5 . [malleus, Lat.] a wooden hummer. 
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MA'LLINQ a town in Kent with a market on Saturday. 
It is 6 miles W. of Maidstone, and 29 E. by S of London. 

M /ALLOWS, t. [nuelcwe, Sax.] There are several species 
of this plant; the small, dwarf, common, vervain, and musk 
mallows, are the only species native in England, properly so 
called. The sea-tree mallow, is a species of the lavatera of 
Linneus. 

b MA'LMSBUR Y, originally Maidulphsburgh , and by corrup- 
tion Malmsbury ; in an ancient manuscript, however, called 
Adhelmsbirig , an ancient town in Wiltshire, which drives a 
considerable trade in the woollen manufacture. It was long 
famous for its abbey, which flourished in great weulth, ex. 
ceeding all in the county in size, revenues, and honour. Its 
abbot was mitred, and sat in parliament. The memory of 
Aldhelrn, its first abbot, the favourite of the great Saxon 
king Athelstan, and whom he procured to be canonized after 
his death, is still kept up by a meadow near this town, 
called Aldhelm s Mead . King Athelstan amply endowed the 
abbey, granted the town large immunities, and chose it for 
his burying-place ; he was buried accordingly under the 
high altar of the church, and his monument still remains in 
the nave of it. It is pleasantly situated on the river Avon, 
which almost surrounds it, and over which it has six bridges, 
26 miles E. by N. of Bristol, and 95 W. of London. Market 
on Saturday. Population 2293. Elects 2 members. 

MA LMSEY, s. [so called from Malvasia , where it is pro- 
duced] a luscious wine ; sack. 

MA'LO , ST. a sea-port in the department of Ille and Vi- 
laiue, on a small island, united to the main land by a narrow 
mole or causeway, 6 or 700 yards in length: it has a large 
well-frequented harbour, but difficult of access, on account of 
the rocks that surround it, and is a rich trading place, strong 
by nature and art towards the sea, and defended by a citadel. 
It is 206 miles N. W. of Paris. Lat. 49. 39. N. Ion. 1. 
57. W. 

MA'LPAS, a town of Cheshire, with a market on 
Monday. It is 12 miles S. E. of Chester, and 166 N. E. of 
London. Population 5127. 

MALPLA QUET f a village of the late Austrian llainault, 
famous for the dearly purchased victory, gained Sept. 11th, 
1709, by the allies under the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, over the French, commanded by the marshals Yillars 
and Bou filers. The confederates took 40 colours and stand- 
ards, 16 pieces of artillery, and a great number of prisoners. 
It is 8 miles 8. K. of Mons. 

MALT, s. [mealty Sax.] barley steeped in water till it sprouts, 
and then dried in u kiln. 

MALT Ay an island in the Mediterranean, between 
Africa and Sicily, 20 miles in length, and 12 in its great- 
est breadth. It was anciently little less than a barren 
rock ; but such quantities of soil have been brought from 
Africa and Sicily, that it is now become fertile!. It has 
excellent vines, lemons, fruits, cotton, plenty of honey, 
good pastures, considerable fisheries, sea-salt, and a pro- 
fitable coral fishery. However, they sow but little corn, 
because they purchase it cheap in Sicily. It is very populous, 
the number of inhabitants being more than 120,000 upon a 
terrifory of about 170 square miles. They speak a corrupt 
Arabic, and in towns, Italian. After the taking of Rhodes, 
the emperor Charles V. gave this island to the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. It was attacked by the Turks in 
1565, who, after many dreadful assaults, from the 18th 
of May to the 13th of September, wore obliged to aban- 
don the enterprise, after having expended 78,000 great shot, 
and lost about 24,000 men. The Christians lost about 
5Q00 men. The whole of this island is extremely well 
fortified. Malta was taken by Bonaparte on his way to 


Egypt, in 1798, but being subsequently besieged by the 
British, it was surrendered after a blockade of two years, 
and at the peace of Paris in 1814, the possession of it by the 
British crown was confirmed. It is about 60 miles S. S. W. 
of Cape Passaro, in die island of Sicily. Lat. 35. 54. N. 
Ion. 14. 34. E. 

M ALTMAN, or MALTSTER, *. one who makes or deal 
in malt. 

MALTONy a borough town in the North Riding of York- 
shire, seated on the river Derwent, which was made navigable 
to the Ouse, by an act in the 1st of Queen Anne. It is com- 
posed of two towns, the New and the Old ; containing about 
4173 inhabitants. It is 18 miles N. E. of York, and 213 
N. by W. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Satur- 
day. Elects 2 members. 

MALVA'CEOUS, «. [from mnlva, Lat.] relating to mal- 
lows. 

MALVERSATION, s. [Fr.] a mean, base, wicked, and 
fraudulent trick or shift. 

MAM, or MAMMA', s. [mam, mammog , mammwys , Brit. 
mamma, Lat. This word is used as an address to a mother 
in almost all languages, and is therefore by Skinner sup|>osed 
to be the language of nature, and the first word a child pro- 
nounces] a mother. 

MAMMEE-TREE, s. a tree with a rosaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes an almost spherical fleshy fruit, containing 
two or three seeds inclosed in hard rough shells. 

MA'MMET, s . [a diminutive of mam] a puppet or doll ; a 
figure dressed up. Obsolete. 

M A' MM EATED a. [mammeatus, Lat.] having paps or 
teats. 

MAMMIFORM, a. [from mammiforme , Fr. mamma, and 
forma , Lat.] Having the shape! of a breast, pap, or dug. 

MAMMILLARY, a . [mammillaris, Lat.] belonging to the 
paps or dugs. 

MA MMOCK, s. a large, shapeless piece ; an offal or frag- 
ment of meat. 

To MAMMOCK, v. a. to tear; to pull into pieces in such a 
manner as to raise squcamislmess in the beholder. 

MAMMON, s. [Syr.] the god of riches. Figuratively, 
riches. 

MAN, s. [plural men ; man, ?iwa, Sax.] a human being ; 
a malt!, opposed to a woman. A person full grown, opposed 
to a boy. A rational creature, opposed to a beast. Used, in 
a loose sense, for any one. “ A man would evpect to find.” 
Addis . A moveable piece of wood, used in playing at chess 
or draughts. A male servant, of mona, Span, a slave. A man 
of war, is a ship of war. 

To MAN, v. a. to furnish, supply, or guard with men. 
Figuratively, to fortify or strengthen. 

MAN, nil island in the Irish Sea, W. of the coast of 
Cumberland, about 30 miles in length, and from 8 to 15 in 
breadth. It contains 17 parishes, called kirks, and the 
chief towns are Ramsay, Douglas, and Feel. The soil va- 
ries in different, tracts, yet produces more corn than is suffi- 
cient to maintain the natives. The air, which is sharp and 
cold in winter, is healthy, and the inhabitants live to a very 
great age. The commodities of this island arc black cattle, 
wool, fine and coarse linen, hides, skins, honey, tallow, and 
herrings. The frosts here are short, anti the snow, espe- 
cially in lands near the sea, lies not long on the ground. 
Their cattle and horses arc small, and they have badgers, 
foxes, eagles, and mottled hawks. Here are several quarries 
of stone and thin blue slate, and some mines of lead, copper, 
and iron. Thin oat cakes are the common bread of the in- 
habitants. About tiie rocks of the island breed an incre- 
dible manner of all sorts of sea-fowl, and especially on the 
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Calf of Man, an island 3 miles in circuit, before the & pro* 
montory of Man, and separated from it by a channel 2 fur- 
longs broad. On this little island 5000 young puffins are 
generally tuken every year. The bishop is nominated by the 
duke of Athol, as heir of the eldest branch of the Stanleys, 
earls of Derby ; but the sovereignly of the island was pur- 
chased by the English government in 1765, whereby a free 
trade was permitted with England, and an entire stop put to 
the clandestine trade which they carried on, with prodigious 
success, with England and Ireland. He was formerly rec- 
koned a baron, but does not sit in the house of peers, although 
lie is allowed the highest seat in the lower house of convoca- 
tion. The language is a dialect of the Erse. In its civil 
government, the island is divided into six sheedings, each 
having its proper coroner, who is entrusted with the peace of 
his district, and acts in the nature of a sheriff. It is 12 miles 
S. E. of Scotland, 30 N. of Wales, 35 W. of England, and 
40 E. of Ireland. Population 40,985. 

To MA'NACLE, v. a . to chain the hands ; to shackle. 

MANACLES, s. [ manicles , Fr.] chains for the hands ; 
shackles. 

To MANAGE, v. a. [ menager , Fr.] to conduct or carry on ; 
to train a horse to graceful airs ; to govern ; to rule or make 
tractable ; to husband, or make the best of. Neuterly, to 
superintend or transact. 

MANAGE, s. [mesnage, menage , Fr.] conduct, administra- 
tion ; use, instrumentality ; government of a horse ; discipline, 
governance. 

MA'NAGEABl.E, a . easy to be* used, wielded, or moved; 
submitting to government ; tractable. 

MA'NAGEABLENESS, s. the quality of being easily used 
or moved, or of submitting to instruction, government, or au- 
thority. 

MANAGEMENT, s. [tnenagement, Fr.] conduct; the 
manner of transacting or conducting any thing ; prudence. 
S v NON. Management respects only private things trusted 
to the care of some one, to be employed for the profit of 
another, to whom he is to render an account. Direction 
relates to certain affairs, where a distribution, either of mo- 
ney, office, or whatever else is committed to the care of 
another, to preserve necessaiy order. Administration re- 
fers to objects of greater consequence ; such as those of 
justice, or the finances of a state. It supposes a pre-emi- 
nence of employ, which gives power, credit, and a kind of 
liberty, iit the department in which the person is engaged. 
Conduct points out. some knowledge and ability, with re- 
spect to things ; and a subordination, with regard to per- 
sons. Government, results from authority and dependence, 
and indicates a superiority of office, with a particular relation 
to policy. 

MA'NAGER, s . one who has the direction, conduct, or 
government of any thing or person ; a prudent or frugal 
person. 

MA'NAGERY, s. [menagerie, Fr.] conduct; direction; the 
manner in which any thing is transacted. Husbandry, or 
frugality. 

M A NATION, $. [manatio, Lat.] the act of issuing from 
something else. 

MANCIIE, s. [Fr.] in Heraldry, a sleeve. 

MA NCHESTER^ (anciently a Roman station called Man - 
cunium) a large, populous, manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
containing, with its dependencies 232,578 inhabitants ; in the 
town alone are 142,026 souls, and since the passing of the 
reform bill, it sends two representatives to parliament. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and in the time of Camden 
was famous for ils population, market, and manufactures of 
stuffs; but it is now principally conspicuous us the centre 


of the cotton trade, an immense business, extending, in 
some or other of it§ operations, from Furness (where great 
cotton spinning-mills have been established) to Derby north 
and south, and from Leeds to Liverpool east and west. 
The labours of a very populous neighbourhood are collected 
at Manchester, whence they are sent to London, Liver- 
pool, Hull, &c. These consist of a great variety of cot- 
ton, silk, linen, and mixed goods, fitted fur every market, 
both at home and abroad, and spreading over a great part 
of Europe, America, and the coast of Guinea, and bringing 
back vast profits to the country. To such perfection has 
the machinery for the spinning of cotton been brought here, 
that of one pound of that material 300 hanks of yarn have 
been spun, each hank containing 840 yards in length, mak- 
ing in the whole 252,000 yards, (upwards of 143 miles 
long !) The average number of hanks to the pound, how- 
ever, is supposed to be 100, and the spindles employed in 
the whole town is stated to be 1,515,500, each producing 
on an average 10 hanks per week, and making an annual 
aggregate of 377,411,164 miles, sufficient to form a piece 
of muslin, five quarters wide, that would encompass the 
planet we inhabit ! The manufacture of ticking, tapes, fillet- 
ing, and other small wares, of silk goods, and of hats, is 
also carried on at Manchester; from which various sources 
of wealth it has attained greater opulence than any other 
trading town in England. Its building (especially the more 
modern ones) arc; on a proportional scale ot si/e and ele- 
gance. Its chief ornaments are, the (.‘ollciriiite Church, a 
venerable pile, with a handsome tower, 8 capital bells, and 
a set of chimes ; having a warden, four fellows, two chap- 
lains, and two clerks; — contiguous to this is Chclhuni'g 
Hospital, (commonly called the Col lege A for clothing, edu- 
cating-, and apprenticing 80 boys; to which is also attaelit.d 
a public library, containing 15,900 volumes. — Also the In- 
firmarv, Dispi n: ary, Lunatic Hospital and A>\lum, l.yiuu- 
in-IIospilal, House of Recovery for patients affinted with 
fevers, and two Poor Houses, are chaiities highly honour- 
able to the town, and beneficial to tin. ir objects. lleie is 
a large prison called the New Haih v. This town abounds 
with libraries, and literary and philosophical institutions, 
some of which have attained conside rable <vhbiiiy. Man- 
chester is governed by a headhormigh, (called the borough- 
reeve,) and two constables chosen annually from the most 
respectable inhabitants, by a jury imp. mm Ik d by the steward, 
at the Michaelmas court leet, whic h is held by the lord of the 
manor. There are here reckoned 12 churches, and several 
chapels, of the established religion, and a great number of 
chapels belonging to every denomination of dissenters. By the? 
river Irwcll, over which it has a \ery ancient stone bridge, it 
has a communication with the Mersey, and in addition to its 
canal navigation, it now carries on a rapid iulercotiisc with 
Liverpool by means of a rail-road. It is situated upon the 
rivers Irk,Medlock,and Irwell, about 7 miles from the junction 
of the latter with the Mersey, and 1S5 N. N. \V of London. 

MA NCHET, s. a small loaf of line bread. 

MANCHINEEL, s, [manc/iinctla, Span.] a tree which is 
a native of the West Indies, and grows to the size of an 
oak ; its wood is of a beautiful grain, will polish well, and 
last long, and is therefore much esteemed ; in cutting 
down these trees, the iuice of the bark must be burnt out 
before the w r ork is begun ; for it will raise blisters on the 
skin, and burn holes in linen ; and if it should Hy into the 
eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of losing their 
sight. The fruit is of the colour and size of the golden 
pippin ; many Europeans have suffered, and others lost 
their lives, by eating it. The leaves abound with juice of the 
same nature ; cattle never shelter themselves, and but few 
7 Q 
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vegetables grow* under their shade ; yet goats eat this fruit 
wiuiout injury. 

# To M A' NCI PATE* v. a. [i mancipo , Lat.] to enslave, bind or 
tie, used with to. Seldom used. 

MANCIPATION, s. slavery ; involuntary obligation. 

MANCIPLE, s. [ manceps , Lat.] the steward of a society ; 
particularly used of the purveyor of a college. 

MANDAMUS, s. [Lat. we command] a writ granted by the 
king, usually directed to the head of a corporation, college, &c. 
commanding a thing to be done, as the restoring of a disposed 
officer, &c. 

MA'N DARIN, s. a name given to the grandees or nobility 
of China. There are nine orders of them, in all supposed to 
amount to 33,000. 

MANDATARY, s. [mandat air c, Fr.] he to whom the pope 
has, by his prerogative and proper right, given a mandate for 
his benefice. 

MA'N DATE, s. [mandatum, Lat.] a command ; a commis- 
sion, charge, or precept. 

MANDATOR, s. [Lat.] a director. 

MANDATORY, a . [mandator ins , Lat.] containing a com- 
mand, precept, or direction. 

MANDIBLE, a . that may be chewed ; eatable. 

MANDIBLE, s . [mandibula, Lat.] the jaw ; the instrument 
of rnunducution. 

MANDI BULAR, a. [from mandibula, Lat.] belonging to 
the jaw. 

MANDRAKE, s. [; mandragare , Fr.] a plant, the flower of 
which consists of one leaf in the shape of a bell, and is divided 
at the top into several parts ; the root is said to bear a resem- 
blance to the human form. 

MANDREL, s. [ma ndr in, Fr.] a kind of wooden pulley, 
making a part of a turner’s lathe. 

To MA'NDUCATE, v. a. [mandue.o, Lat.] to chew ; to eat. 

MANDUCA'TION, s. [manducatio, Lat.] eating ; chewing, 
or the action of the lower jaw. 

MANE, s. [i macne , Bclg.] the long hair wliieh hangs down 
on the necks of horses or other animals. 

MAW-EATER, 5 . one that eats human flesh; a cannibal; 
an anthropophagite. 

MA'N KG E, s. the exercise of riding the great, horse. 

MA'N ft D, a. having a mane. 

MAN KS, s. [Lat.] a ghost; or that which remains of a 
person after death. 

MANFUL, ft. bold ; stout; daring. 

MA'NFIJLLY, ad. in a hold, stout, or daring manner. 

MANFULNESS, s. the quality of behaving in a manner 
that shews undaunted courage and invincible resolution. 

MA'NGANESE, s. [manganesia, low Lat.] an iron ore of the 
poorer sort, of a dark iron-gray colour, very heavy, but very 
brittle, used by glassmen for clearing glass. 

MANGE, s'. [mangcaison, Fr.] the itch or scab in cattle. 

MA'NGKK, s. [rnangcoirc, Fr.] a place or vessel in which 
the food of cattle is contained in a stable. 

MANGINESS, $. the quality of having the mange. 

To MA'NGLE, v. a. [; mangelcn , Belg.] to cut and hack ; to 
cut and tear piece-meal-; to butcher. 

MA'NGLE, s. a machine to smooth linen with. 

MANGLKR, s. one that hacks and destroys in a rude and 
butcherly manner. 

MA NGO, s. [man gos tan, Fr.] a fruit of the isle of Java, 
semewhat resembling a melon, brought pickled to Europe. 

To MA'NGONIZE, v. n. to buy and sell human beings. 

MANGY, n. affected with the mange. Scabby, applied t< 
beasts. 

MA'N-HATEIl, s. one who hates mankind; a misan- 
thrope. 


MANIIEIM , one of the most beautiful cities in the pula 
tin ate of the Rhine, in the circle of the Lower Rhine. " The 
streets are all straight, and intersect each other at right angles. 
The inhabitants are computed at 24,000. The town has three 
grand gates, adorned with basso-relievos. It is almost entirely 
surrounded by the Neckar and the Rhine, and the country 
about it is flat. The palace is a magnificent structure, con- 
taining a gallery for paintings, cabinets of antiquities and 
natural history, a library, treasury, and menage. Manheim is 
6 miles N. E. of Spire, and 10 W. of Heidelberg. Lat. 49. 29. 
N. Ion. 8. 32. E. 

MA'N HOOD, $. virility ; the state or condition of a man ; 
human nature. The state of a male, opposed to woman-hood. 
The state of a person full grown, opposed to childhood. Cou- 
rage ; bravery ; resolution. 

MANIA, s . [part a, Gr.] madness; a violent delirium with- 
out a fever. 

MAW1AC, or MANI'ACAL, a. [maniacus, Lat.] raging with 
madness. 

MANIFEST, a. [manifestos, Lat.] plain; open; publicly 
known. 

MANIFEST, 5 . [from manifest us, Lat.] a declaration; a 
public protest ; a manifesto. 

To MANIFEST, 1 *. a. [ manifesto , I.at.] to make appear; to 
make public; to shew' plainly; to discover. Synon. Manifest 
seems to convey a proof of what is made known, meaning to 
shew incontestably ; publish denotes only a simple declaration, 
but general ; to proclaim is to make known by a formal and 
legal publication. 

MANIFESTATION, s. [mani ft station, Fr. manifestalio, 
Lat.] a discovery ; the act of publishing or making public ; 
clear and undoubted evidence. 

MANIFESTIBLK, a. easy to be proved or made evident. 

MA'NIFESTLY, ad. clearly; plainly; evidently. 

MA'NIFKSTNESS, s. clearness of evidence ; public noto- 
riety. 

MANIFESTO, s. [Ital.] a public protestation or declara- 
tion. 

MANIFOLD, a. of different kinds ; many in number; com- 
plicated. 

MANIFOLDLY, ad. in many respects. 

MANI'GLIONS, s. in Gunnery, two handles on the hack of 
a piece of ordnance cast after the German form. 

MANIKIN, s. [mannikeu, Belg.] a little man. Not in use. 

MA NIJJ.A , a town or city, capital of the island of Lueonia, 
as well as of the Fhilippine Islands, situated on a hay on the 
S. W . coast. It contains about 3000 inhabitants, exclusive 
of as many Chinese who live in the suburbs, and about as 
many more throughout the islands. There are 15 other 
suburbs, inhabited by Japanese and nations of various mixtures. 
Thu streets are broad, but frequent earthquakes have spoiled 
their uniformity. The citadel is in the shape of a triangle, 
having one bastion towards the sea, another towards the river, 
and a third at the W. point, to cover the port, which is only 
fit for small vessels, and there are good outworks. In 1762, 
Manilla was taken by the English, under Rear Admiral Cornish 
and Col. Sir W. Drapier, and to save it from destruction, it 
was agreed to nay a million sterling ; but this agreement was 
ungenerously disowned by the Spanish court. Lat. 14. 36. 
N. Ion. 120. 51. E. 

MA'NINUTREE, a town of Essex, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is CO miles E. N. E. of London. Popul. 1237. 

MA'NIPLE, s. [manipulus, Lat.] a handful. Figuratively, 
a small band of soldiers. 

MANTPULAIi, a. relating to a maniple. 

MAN-KILLER, s. a murderer. 

MANKIND, s. the human species. 
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MA'NLEfcS, a, without men ; not manned. 

MA’NLIKE, a, strong; vigorous; resembling a man full 
grown, and in his greatest perfection. 

MA'NLINESS, s, the appearance of a man full grown, and 
arrived at years of discretion ; bravery; stoutness; dignity. 

MA'NLi, a. becoming a man ; stout; brave, or with un- 
d unted courage and resolution. 

MA'NNA, s. [jo, Hebrew] is properly a gum, and is a 
honey-like juice, concreted into a solid form, seldom so dry 
but it adheres more or less to the fingers in handling. Its co- 
lour is whitish, yellowish, or brownish ; its taste is as sweet 
as sugar, with a sharpness that renders it very agreeable. It 
is the product of two different trees, but both the varieties 
of ash. The finest manna is that which oozes out of the 
leaves of that tree in August. Manna is the mildest and 
softest of all purges, and may he given to children, women 
with child, and to persons of the most tender constitutions. 

MANNER, s. [mnnier , Fr.] form, method, custom, habit, 
fashion. In Fainting, it is a habitude that a man acquires in 
the principal parts of painting, the management of colours, 
lights, and shadows; but the best painter is he who has no 
manner at all; the good or had choice he makes is called gout. 
Manners, the plural, imports, in Poetry, the inclination, ge- 
nius, and humour, which the poet gives to his person, and 
wherehy he distinguishes his characters. Also, the general 
course of life a man leads, his morals or habits. Likewise, 
ceremonious behaviour ; studied civility. 

MA'NNERLINKSS, s. the quality of behaving with civility 
or complaisance. 

MANNERIST, s . an artist who performs all his works in 
one unvaried manner. 

MANNERLY, a. [manic rli eft , Belg.] civil; complaisant; 
veil-bred. Adverbially, in a civil or complaisant manner. 

MA'NNlSH, a. having the appearance of, or becoming, a 
man. Figuratively, hold ; masculine. 

MA'NOR, a. [manoir, old Fr.] in Common Law, signifies a 
rule or government which a man hath of such*as hold land 
within his fee. Touching the original of these Manors, it 
seems, that in the beginning there, was a certain compass or 
circuit of ground granted by the king to some men of worth, 
for them and their heirs to dwell upon, and to exercise some 
jurisdiction. Cowrit, 

MANSE, s | mansio, Lat.] a parsonage house; farm and land. 

MANSFIELD, a well-built town in Nottinghamshire, seat- 
ed on the edge of the forest of Sherwood, is pretty large, has 
a great trade in corn and malt, and a considerable inanufac- 
tureof stockings. 12 miles N.of Nottingham, and 123 N. by 
W. of London. Market on Thursday. Population 9426. 

MANSION, \ W an sio, Lat. | a place of residence; an 
abode or house. In Law, the lord's chief dwelling house 
within his fee. 

MANSLAUGHTER, s. in its primary signification, murder, 
or destruction of the human species. In Law, the killing a 
person without malice prepense, as in a sudden quarrel, &e. 
See Homicide. 

MAN-SLAYER, s. one that kills another. 

MANSUETE, mans-weet, a, [mansuctus, Lat.] gentle, 
tractable, good-natured. 

MANSU ETUDE, mans-we-tude, s. [?/mw$wedo, Lat.] gentle- 
ness, mildness, clemency. 

MA'NTF.L, s. [mantel, old Fr.] work raised before a chim- 
ney, to conceal it. 

MANTELET, s. [Fr.] a short kind of cloak worn by wo- 
men. In Fortification, a kind of moveable penthouse, made 
of pieces of timber sawed into planks, which being about 
three inches thick, are nailed one over another to the height 
of almost six feet; they are generally cased with tin, and set 


upon little wheels ; so that in a siege tiny may be driven be- 
fore the pioneers, and serve as blinds to shelter them fiom 
the enemy's small shot ; there are other mantelets coveied on 
the top, whereof the miners make use to approach the walls 
of a town or castle. 

MANTl'GER, $. a large monkey or baboon. 

MANTLE, s. [ mantell , Brit.] a kind of cloak or loose cloth 
or silk thrown over the rest of the dress, worn formerly by ge- 
nerals, and at present used by nurses and midwives to carry in- 
fants abroad in. 

To MA'NTLE, v. a. to cloak ; to cover ; to disguise. 

To MA'NTLE, v. n. to spread the wing as a hawk in plea- 
sure ; to joy or revel ; to he expanded or spread luxuriantly. 
To froth or ferment, applied to liquors. 

MA'NTLETREE, s. in Carpentry, the piece of timber run- 
ning across the head of the opening of a chimney, and com- 
monly projecting from the wall, to hold china, &c. 

MANTO'LOGY, $. gift of prophecy. 

MANTUA, a famous city of Italy, seated on an island 
in tin* midst of a lake, mid is very strung by situation as well 
as art, as there is no coming at it, except by two causeways 
which cross the lake. It is very laige, hiving 8 gates, 4 
collegiate churches, 21 pa roc-bin f, 14 otln-r churches, and 
alms-houses, 11 oratories, 40 convents and nunneries; and 
without the city, 3 parish chun lies, 2 other churches, and 7 
convents; also a quarter for the Jews to live in; and above 
10,000 inhabitants. The struts are bio, id and straight, and 
tin* houses well built. It was greatly unit d foi its siik, and 
other manufactures; hut they me ’now im nnsidcrablc, and 
the air in the summer-time is imwlmleson.r*. It is stated «,n 
the riser Mineio, and has an university; 3ri miles X. E. 
Parnra, 22 S. W. of Verona, and 220 N. by \V. of Rin.i'*. 
Lat. 1/1. 10. N. Ion. 10. .0 0. K. 

MA NTUA, s. [corrupted from vu nitrau, Fr.] a worn*.],'-* 
gown. 

MA NTUA-M AKER, s. a person who rnnki s irowns for wo- 
men. 

MANUAL, a. [mamtalis, Lat.] performed by the hand; 
used by the hand. 

MANUAL, s. [fiom r nanus, T.at.] a small book, such as 
may be easily carried in the band. 

MANU RIAL, a. [; ma nubia *, Lat.] belonging to spoil; takin 
in war. 

MANUBRIUM, . 9 . [Lat.] a handle. 

MANUDUCTION, 5 . [manudnetio, Lat.] the act of guiding 
or leading bv the hand. 

MANUF.A (TORY, [from manus and facia, Lat.] a place 
wherein great numbers of people are asMinhhd to work upon 
any particular sort of goods ; a commodity, or any sort of 
work made by the hand. 

MANUFACTURE, .s\ [from manus and facto, Lat.] any sort 
of work made by the hand. 

To MANUFACTURE, r. a. [manufacturer, Fr.] to pro- 
duce or work upon any thing by the hands, or by art. 

MANUFACTURER, s. one who performs any work by la- 
bour of the hands ; or keeps great numbers of "men to work 
on any particular commodity. 

MANUMI SSION, s. [ manumissio , Lat.] the act of giving 
liberty to slaves. 

To MANU. MIZE, or MANUMIT, r. a. [manumitto, Lat.] 
to set free or deliver from slavery. 

MANU'RABLE, a. that may be made better by cultivation. 

MANU RAGE, s. cultivation. 

MANIJ'RANCE, s . agriculture or husbandry. Not in use. 

To MANU'KE, v. a. [manouvrer, Fr.] to cultivate or in - 
prove ground by husbandry or manual labour; to dung or 
fatten land 
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MANURE, i. any thing laid on lands to enrich and fatten 
them. 

MANU'REMENT, s. the improvement of land by manual 
labour* or covering it with dung and other composts. 

MANU'RER, $. a person who enriches and improves land ; 
a husbandman. 

MA'NUSCRIPT, $• [manuscriptnm , Lat.] a written book 
or copy* generally applied to such books as have never been 
printed. 

MA'NY, a . [comparative more , superlative most; tnamg , 
Sax.] consisting of a great number ; numerous ; several. An 
indefinite number, preceded and followed by ass all that. 
“ As many as were willing.” Exod . xxxv. 20. 

MANYCOLOURED, a. having various and different 
colours. 

MANY HEADED, a. having several or a great number of 
heads. 

MANYTIMES, ad . often or frequently. 

MAP, s. [mappa, low Lat.] a geographical picture, or a 
projection of the globe, or part thereof, on a plain surface, 
representing the forms and dimensions of the several coun- 
tries, rivers, and seas, with the situation of cities, mountains, 
and other places, according to their respective longitude and 
latitude. 

To M AP, v. a, to make a map ; to delineate a country, Sec. 
on paper, &c. Little used. 

MA PLE, s. [mapul, Sax.] a tree whose wood is used for 
many purposes, especially for ornament. 

To MAR, v. a. [ arntjrran , Sax.] to injure; to spoil, hurt, 
or damage. 

MARA NATH A, s. [Svr.] it signifies, the Lord comes, or 
the Lord is come : a form of threatening, cursing, and anathe- 
matising, among the Jews. 

MARASMUS, s. [pttftaapoc, Or.] in Medicine, extreme 
wasting or consumption of the whole body. 

MARAVEDl, s. a small Spanish copper coin worth about 
half a farthing English. 

MARAU'DER, .<?. *[Fr.]a soldier that roves in quest of plun- 
der; a plunderer; a pillager. 

MARAIJ'DING, a. ranging about for plunder. 

MARBLE, s. [marbre. Fr."j a kind of stone found in great 
masses, and dug out of quarries, of so hard and compact a 
substance, and so fine a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful 
polish, and is used in vStatues, chimney-pieces, &c. Small 
round stones played with by children. Figuratively, applied 
to a stone remarkable for sculpture or inscription. “Ihe 
Arundelinn marbles. 9 * 

MARBLE, a . made of marble ; variegated, or of different 
colours, like marble. 

To MARBLE, v. a. [j marbrer , Fr.] to paint with veins, clouds, 
or different colours, in resemblance of marble. 

MARBLED, a. something veined or clouded in imitation of 
marble. 

MARCASITE, s. [marcasile, Fr.] a solid hard fossil of an 
obscurely and irregularly foliaceous structure, a bright glitter- 
ing appearance, and found in continued beds among the veins 
of ores, or in the fissures of stone. It is very frequent in the 
mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call it modick; but 
more in Germany, where they extract vitriol and sulphur 
from it. 

MARCH, s. [from Mars, I.at.J the name of the third month 
of the year, reckoning January as the first. Till the alteration 
of style in 1564 among the French, and in 1752 in England, 
it was esteemed the first month, and the year began on the 
25th day of it. March is drawn in tawny with a fierce aspect, 
and a helmet on his head. 

To MARCH, v. n. [: marcher , Fr.] to journey, applied to 


an army. To walk in a grave, solemn, and deliberate man 
ner. Actively, to put in motion, or make an army advance-, 
to bring on in regular procession. 

MARCH, s. a motion, walk, or journey of soldiers; a 
grave and solemn a tunc played on instruments 

during the march oir progress of an army ; signals for an 
army to move. In the plural, borders, limits, or confines 
of a country. 

MARCHER, $. [marcheur, Fr.] a president of the marches 
or borders. 

MARCHIONESS, [in pronunciation the t is mute] s. the 
wife of a marquis. 

MARCHPANE, $. [massepane, Fr.] a kind of sweet- 
bread or biscuit. 

MARCH), a. [tnarcidus, Lat.] lean; pining. Withered, 
applied to plants. 

MARCO UR, s. [ marcor , Lat.] leanness; the state of 
withering ; a consumption or waste of flesh. 

MARE, s. [ mare, Sax.] the female of a horse. A kind of 
stagnation which seems to press the stomach with a weight 
when asleep ; derived from Mara , the name of a spirit, sup- 
posed by the northern nations to torment persons asleep ; it is 
called the night-mare. 

MA'RESCHAL, s. [Fr.] a chief commander of an army. 

MAKESTA1L, s. in Botany, a plant with narrow leaves, 
growing in whorls round the joints, twelve or more at each 
joint; flowers equal in number to the leaves, consisting of only 
a chive and a pointal, without blossom or cmpulcmcut, and u 
straight stem. It is found in muddy ditches and ponds. 

MARGARITK, .v. [margarita, Lat.] a pearl. 

MA 4 RG ATE, a sea-port of Kent, on the N. side of the 
Isle of Tlianct, within a small bay in the breach of tin? cliff: 
it has rapidly increased of late years, by the great resort to it 
for sea-bathing, the shore being level and covered with fine 
sand, well adapted for that purpose. Here is a salt-water 
bath, which has performed great cures in nervous and paraly- 
tic cases, and numbness in the limbs. Great quantities of 
corn are exported hence, and vessels are frequently passing 
to and from the coast of Flanders. There are regular packet- 
boats and steam-vessels of several hundred tons, to and from 
London, some of which are elegantly htled up. It is built on 
an easy ascent, (the principal street being near a mile in 
length) 14 miles N. of Dial, and 71 E. by S. of London. In- 
habitants, 6111. 1 0,‘h‘if). • 

MARGE, MARGE NT, or MARGIN, s. [the last is most in 
use; from mar go , Lat.] the border; a brink, edge, or verge; 
the border of paper in a book, which surrounds the page ; the 
edge of a wound or sore. 

MA'RGINAL, a. [marginal, Fr.] placed or writ on the 
blank space or border of a book. 

MA'RGINATED, a. [marg hiatus, Lat.] having a margin. 
MA'RGllAVE, s. [mark and gruff \ Teut ] a title of sove- 
reignty in Germany, which signifies literally a keeper of the 
marches or borders. 

MARIGOLD, s . a yellow flower, so called from being de- 
voted, perhaps, to the Virgin. 

To MA'RINATE, v. a. [mariner, Fr.] to salt fish, and after- 
wards preserve it in oil or vinegar. 

MAIU'NE, a. [marinns, Lat.] belonging to the sea. 
MARI'NE, s. [from la marine, Fr.J sea affairs or forces; 
a soldier taken on board a ship to be employed in descents on 
land. 

MARINER, s. [from mare , Lat.] a seaman or sailor. 
MARJORAM, s. [marjorana, Lat.] a fragrant plant. 

In Physic, it is attenuant and detergent, and recommended 
in nervous cases, in diseases of the lungs, and in epileptic 
cases. There are two species of this plant native in England* 
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MA'RISH, s . [marais, Fr. maersche , Dut.] a bog ; a fen ; 
a »wamp ; watery ground ; a marsh ; a morass ; a moor. 

MARISH, a. moorish ; fenny ; boggy ; swampy. 

MARITAL, a* [from marital, Fr. maritus , Latj belonging 
or incident to a husband. w 

MAR1TIMAL, or MARITIME, a!%aritimus 9 Lat.] per- 
formed at, or belonging to, the sea; bordering on the sea; 
naval. 

St. MARK’s Gospel, a canonical book of the New Testa- 
ment, the second of the four Gospels. St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel at Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in the year 
of Christ 44. lie suffered martyrdom at Alexandria in Egypt, 
in the year 68. Some assert, that his remains were after- 
wards translated with great pomp from Alexandria, to Ve- 
nice. However, he is the titular saint and patron of that 
republic, who have erected a very stately church to his me- 
mory. 

MARK, s. [marc, Brit. mearc, Sax.] a token by which a 
thing is known and distinguished from another; an impression; 
a proof or evidence ; any thing which a gun or other missile 
weapon is directed towards ; the sign by which a horse’s age 
may be discovered ; a character made by those who cannot 
write their names. A piece of money valued at 13s. 4d. from 
marc, Fr. A letter of mark , or marque, a licence given by a 
king or state, whereby private persons are authorised to tit out 
ships, and make reprisals on the subjects of another state, from 
marque, Fr. 

To MARK, v. a. [marquer. Fr.] to make an impression, 
character, or sign, by which a thing may he known or dis- 
tinguished from others ; to note, observe, or take notice of. 
Neuterly, to observe, or take notice of; to work letters or 
figures on linen, &c. 

MARKET, s. one that makes some sign, character, or im- 
pression on a thing ; one that takes notice of a thing. 

MARKET, s. [anciently written mcrcul, of mercatus, Lat.] 
a public time or place wherein things are bought and sold ; 
purchase or sale. Figuratively, price ; rate. 

To MA'RKET, v, n . to deal at market either in buying or 
selling ; to make bargains. * 

MARKETABLE, «. such as may he sold commonly in a 
market. * 

MA'RKET-CROSS, s. across formerly set up where a mar- 
ket was held. 

MARKET-DAY, s. a day on which things arc bought and 
sold in a market. 

MAR KET-JEW, or Merazion , a town in Cornwall : mar- 
ket on Thursday. 285 miles from London. Population 1393. 

MA'RKKT-MAN, s. a man th.it goes to the market to buy 
or sell ; one that, understands dealing at a maiket. 

MA RKET-PLACE, s. a place whew a mu'kct is held. 

MARKET-PRICE, or MARKET-RATE, s. the price 
at which any thing is commonly sold m or out of a 
market. 

MARKET-RAISIN, a town in Lincolnshire. Market on 
Thursday. Distant from London 151 miles. Population 1428. 

MARKET-TOWN, 5. a town that lias the privilege oi a 
stated market. 

MARKMAN, or MARKSMAN, s. a person skilled in hit- 
ting a mark. 

MARL, s. [marl, Brit.] a kind of clay, become fatter and of 
a more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain so deep in the earth, as not to have spent or weak- 
ened its fertilizing quality by any product. 

To MARL, v. «. to' manure with marl. 

To MAR 1 !,, v. «. [from marline] to bind untwisted hemp 
dipped in pitch round a cable, to guard it from friction. 

MARLBOROUGH, an ancient borough of Wiltshire, con- 


taining two parish churches, several commodious inns, and 
paved streets, with a population of 3426 souls. Mr. Camden 
mentions an ancient custom here, viz. that every freeman, at 
his admission^ gave to the mayor a couple of greyhounds, two 
white capons, and a white bull. It is seated on the river 
Kennet, 43 miles E. of Bristol, and 74 W. of London. Markets 
on Wednesday and Saturday, it returns two members. 

MARLINE, s. [mearn. Sax.] a long wreath of untwisted 
hemp, dipped in pitch, with which the ends of cables are 
guarded, to preserve them from friction. 

MA'RLINESPIKE, s. a small piece of iron, used in fasten- 
ing ropes together, or in opening the bolt of a rope, when a 
sail is to be sewed to it. 

MARLOW , GREAT, a town of Buckinghamshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It [sends two members to parliament ; 
and is 3 1 miles W. of London. Here is a royal military college 
for cadets. Population 4237. 

MARLPIT, 5 . a pit out of which marl is dug. 

MA'RLY, a . abounding with marl. 

MARMALADE, or M A KM A LET, s. [marmalade, Fr.] a 
confection of plums, oranges, quinces, &c. cut and boiled with 
sugar. 

MARMO'RA, or The While Sea , between Europe and Asia, 
which coinmuiiic.ites with the Straits of Gallipoli, and the 
Strait of Constantinople. It is 90 miles in length, and 44 in 
breadth, and was anciently called the Propontis. 

MARMORA TlON, s. [marmor, Lat.] incrustation with 
marble. 

MARMO'REAN, «. [ mannoreus , Lat.] made of marble. 

MA'RMOSET, s. marniousct, Fr.] a small monkey. 

MARMOT, or M ARM OTTO, .s. [Ital.] Ray says that this 
is the mus Aljnnus, which absconds all the winter, and lives 
upon its own fat. 

MAROONS, a name given to those negroes who, on the 
conquest of Jamaica in the time of Cromwell, deserted their 
Spanish masters, and betook themselves to the mountains, re- 
solving to live in a stale of independence. This, in 1738, was 
con fumed to them by treaty, and a distinct portion of land 
allowed them for their residence ; but as their friendship was 
never sincere, n general revolt took place in 179.5, which (by 
the help of blood-hounds !) was quelled in the following year, 
when 600 of them were transported to Halifax in North 
America. 

MA RQUESAS, a group of islands in the South Sea, first 
discovered by Mcndana, a Spaniaid, in 1.59.>. Ihey are 6 
in number, and named St. Christiana, Magdalena, Domi- 
nica, St. Pedro, and Hood. Captain Cook lay some time at 
the first of these, in 1774. I lie natives are ot a tawny 
complexion, but look almost black, from being punctured 
over the whole body. They go almost naked, having only 
a small piece of cloth, perfectly resembling that made by 
the people of Otalicito, round their waist and loins. Their 
beard and Irair are of a fine jet black, like those of the other 
natives of the torrid zone. The island, though high and 
steep, has many valleys, which widen towards the sea, anti 
arc covered with fine forests to the summits of the interior 
mountains. The products of these islands, are bread-fruit, 
bananas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, scarlet beans, paper mulbcr- 
riers, of the bark of which their cloth is made, causarinas, 
with other tropical plants and trees, and hogs and fowls. 
They have also plenty of fish. Captain Foster savs, he 
never saw a single man deformed, or even ill-proportioned, 
among the natives; all were strong, tall, well-limbed, and 
active in the highest degree. Their arms were clubs and 
spears; and their government, like that of the Society 
Islands, monarchical. But they were not quite so cleanly ;m 
the inhabitants of the Society Islands. The drink of ih 
7 R 
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Marquesans is purely water, cocoa-nuts being rather scarce* 
Their music, musical instruments, dances, and canoes, resem- 
ble those of Otaheite. Lat. 9. 55. S. Ion. 139. 9. W. 

MARQUETRY, r. [marqueterie, Fr.] chequered work; 
work inlaid with various colours* 

MARQUIS, $. [marquis, Fr.] a title of honour next to a 
duke. It was introduced into England by Richard III. who 
created Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin, and 
was only a titular dignity ; those who had the care of fron- 
tiers, as the word imports, being styled marchers , and not 
marquises. 

MA'RQUISATE, s. [ marquisat , Fr.] the seigniority or pro- 
vince of a marquis. 

MARRER, s. [from mar] one who spoils, damages, or hurts 
any thing or person. 

MARRIAGE, s. [ marriage , Fr.] the act or ceremony by 
which a man and a woman are lawfully united for life. This 
word is very often joined with others in composition, and then 
takes the nature of an adjective. 

MARRIAGEABLE, a. tit for marriage ; of an age to be 
married. 

MARRIED, part . a. conjugal, connubial. 

MARROW, (the w is mute at the end of this word and its 
derivatives) s. [nicro, Sax.] an oleaginous or fat substance con- 
tained in the hollow of a bone. Figuratively, the quintessence 
or best part of any thing. 

MARROWBONE, s. any hollow bone of an animal con- 
taining marrow. 

MARROWFAT, s . a large kind of pea. 

MARROW' LESS, a. without marrow. 

To MARRY, v, a. [marier, Fr.] to join a man and a woman 
together, so that they may cohabit lawfully during life ; to 
dispose of in marriage ; to take a husband or wife. Neuter! y, 
to enter into the state of marriage. 

MARS, s. in the Solar System, is one of the superior pla- 
nets. His distance from the sun is computed to be near 11.) 
millions of miles, and by proceeding at the immense rale of 
about 55,000 miles every hour in liis orbit, goes round him 
in 686d. 22h. 18m. 27 ^s. which is his periodic revolution, 
lie moves from one fixed star to the same again in 6S6d. 
23h. 30m. 43 1 3 u 8. and from aphelion to aphelion in 6813d. 
23h. 57m. 57s. the former being called his sidereal, the 
latter his anomalistic period. His synodic revolution, or 
space of time between each of his conjunctions with the 
sun, is completed in 779d. 22h. 28m. 26s. at a mean rate. 
Jlis diameter is 5340 miles, and by moving at the rate of 
680 miles an hour at his equator, makes a complete turn 
round his axis in 24h. 39m. 22s. which is easily deducible 
from dark spots on his disk. His year consists of 668] £ of 
such days. I)r. Hcrschel has determined the obliquity of 
his ecliptic to bo 28° 42', only 5° 14' greater than the Earth’s ; 
and also that his polar diameter is somewhat shorter than 
his equatorial, the former being to the latter as 98 to 103, 
or as 1272 to 1355. His solid contents is about of the 
earth’s, and density of the same. The place of his 

aphelion, anno 1800, was in 20 11 24' 14" of Virgo, and as- 
cending node in 18° 10' of Taurus; the motion of the former 
being 1® 51' 40", and of the latter I ( * 6' 40", in 100 years. 
The inclination of his orbit to the* plane of the ecliptic, or 
his greatest heliocentric latitude, is l® 51'; hut his greatest 
geocentric latitude, on account of his proximity to the earth, 
Amounts sometimes to 4° 45'. His eccentricity is 14,208 
of those parts of which the earth’s distance from the sun is 
100,000 and the greatest equation of his orbit 10° 41' 47". 
On account of his great eccentricity, the length of time he 
is ictrogade in a synodic revolution varies from 59 to 83 
days, the arc of retrogradation in the former case, as the 


planet is in perihelio, being about 10°, and in the latter 
about 19°. Besides those dark spots on his disk from which 
the time of bis rotation on his axis is determined, former 
astronomers have taken notice of very l^rge bright ones 
about both his poles ; and these observations have now been 
confirmed by Dr. Herschel, who has likewise discovered 
that the centres of them are nearly in his poles, and that 
they cover very great portions of his polar regions. His 
other observations concerning these spots, and other pecu- 
liarities of this planet, are expressed in the following words : 
“ The anlogy between Mars and the Earth is perhaps by 
far the greatest in the whole Solar System. Their diurnal 
motion is nearly the same, the obliquity of their respective 
ecliptics not very different: of all the superior planets he 
is by far the nearest alike to (hat of the Earth ; nor will the 
length of the Martial year appear very different from what 
we enjoy, when compared to the surprising duration of the 
years of Jupiter, Saturn, and Ccorgium Sidus. If then we 
find that the globe wc inhabit has its polar regions frozen, 
and covered with mountains of ice and snow that only partly 
melt when alternately exposed to the sun, I may well be 
permitted to surmise, that the same causes may probably 
have the same effect on the globe of Mars ; that the bright 
polar spots are owing to (he vivid reflection of light from 
frozen regions ; and that the reduction of those spots is to be 
ascribed to their being exposed to (he sun. In (lie year 
1781, the south polar spot was extremely large, which we 
might well expect, as that pole had but lately been involved 
in a whole twelvemonth’s darkness and absence of the 
sun; but in 1783, I found it considerably smaller than be- 
fore, and it decreased continually from the 20th of May, 
till about the middle of September, when it seemed to be 
at a stand. During this last period the south pole had 
already been above eight months enjoying the benefit of sum- 
mer, and still continued to receive the sunbeams, though, 
towards the latter end, in such an oblique direction as to 
be but little benefited by them. On the other hand, in the 
year 1781, tlm north polar spot, which had then been its 
twelvemonth in the sunshine?, and was but lately returning 
into darkness, appeared small, though undoubtedly increas- 
ing in size.” It has probably a considerable atmosphere ; 
for besides the permanent spots on its surface, Dr. Herschel 
has often perceived occasional changes of partial bright 
belts, and also once a darkish one in a pretty high latitude ; 
alterations which we can attribute to no other cause than 
the variable disposition of clouds and vapours floating in 
the atmosphere of the planet. Among Chemists, it denotes 
iron, as supposed to be under the influence of that planet. 
With Astrologers, it is the producing cause of wars, troubles, 
<fcc. In the Heathen Mythology, the god of war. 

* MARS, MARSH, or MAS, in the names of places, are 
derived from rnerse , Sax. a fen or watery place. 

MA RSIlFLL ES\ a flourishing sea-port in the depart- 
ment of the Mouths of the Rhone, formerly an episcopal see. 

It was so celebrated in the time of the Romans, that Cicero 
styled it the Athens of Gaul, and Fliny called it the Mis- 
tress of Education. It is seated on the Mediterranean, at 
the upper end of a gulf, covered and defended by many 
small islands, and is divided into the Old Town or tne City 
and the New Town. The armoury contains arms for 40,000 
men. Here is also a large arsenal, well stored with all the 
implements for building and fitting out the galleys ; but the 
harbour is not deep enough for men of war. The inhabit- 
ants are estimated at 115,000. With respect to commerce, 
Marseilles has been eminent since the days of antiquity, and 
has been sometimes called Europe in Miniature, on account 
of the variety of dresses and languages In 1649, the plague 
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raged With great violence in Marseilles, and with still 
greater in 1720, 1721, and 1722, when it carried off 50,000 
of the inhabitants. During this last dreadful visitation, M. de 
Belfunce, (the M Marseilles good bishop/* celebrated by Pope) 
the canon Bourgerct, the magistrate Moustier, and the com- 
mandant Langeron, by their intrepid and indefatigable huma- 
nity, did the most signal honour to themselves and to human 
nature. Marseilles is 18 miles N. \V. of Toulon, and 362 S. 
by E. of Paris. Lat. 43. 18. N. long. 5. 27. E. 

MARSH, $. [merse, Sax.] a fen, bog, swamp, or tract of 
land abounding in water. 

MARSHFIELD, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market 
on Tuesday, seated on the Cotcswold hills, 1 1 miles E. of Bris- 
tol. It is distant 102 miles W. of London. Population 1651. 

MATISHAL, $. [; mareschal , Fr.] the chief officer of an 
army. See Maresciial. An officer who regulates com- 
bats in the lists; any one who regulates the rank or order 
at a feast or other assembly ; one who puts things or persons 
in proper order; an harbinger, or one who goes before a 
prince, to give notice of his coming, and prepare for his 
reception. 

To MARSHAL, v. a . to place in proper ranks or order; to 
lead as an harbinger. 

MA'RSIIALLER, s. a person that puts things in order. 

MA'USHALSEA, s. a prison in Southwark, belonging to 
the marshal of the king’s household. 

MAKSIIALSI1IP, $. the office of a marshal. 

MARSH Cl'STUS, $. the wild rosemary. 

MA' RS H LOCKS, s. an herb, the same with the purple 
marsh cinquefoil. 

MARSHMALLOWS, s. a plant with simple downy leave s, 
and purplish white blossoms ; found in flower, in salt marshes, 
in August. 

MA'RSHMOSS, s. in Botany, a kind of moss, of which there 
are not less than 21 kinds native in England. 

MARSH WORT, s. a plant with oblong egg-shaped leaves 
and white blossoms, called also the round-leaved water 
pimpernel. 

M.VRSHY, a. boggy ; wet; produced in marshes. St- 
ic on. Marsh if lands are those that lie low, and are watery; 
boggy lands are those where there are many quagmires. 

MART, s . [contracted from market] a place of public traf- 
fic, or trade. Figuratively, a bargain, whether purchase or 
sale. Letters of mart , see Mark. 

To MART, v. a. to trade; to buy or sell. 

MA'RTEN, or MARTF.RN, s . ( marte , Fr.] a large kind of 
weasel, whose skin or fur is much valued ; a kind of swallow 
that builds in houses, from martclct, Fr. 

MA'RTIAL, a. [martiftlisy Lat.] warlike ; brave; given to 
war ; having a warlike show ; used in war. In Chemistry, 
having particles or properties of iron, from Mars , the chemical 
word for iron. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars , ap- 
plied to Astrology. 

MARTI AL1ST, s. a warrior; a fighter. 

MA'RTINET, or MA'RTLET, s. [martinet, Fr.] a kind of 
swallow. In Heraldry, they are represented without feet, and 
used as a difference or mark of distinction for younger 
brothers, to put them in mind that they are to trust to 
the wings of virtue and merit, in order to raise themselves, 
and not to their feet, they haying little land to set their feet 
on. 

MA'RTINETS, s. small lines fastened to the leetch of a 
sail, to bring that part of the leetch next to the yard-arm close 
up to the yard, when the sail is to be furled. 

MARTI NGAL, s, [ martingale , Fr.] a broad leather thong 
or strap fastened at one end to the girths, under the belly of a 
horse, from whence it passes between his fore legs, and is fas- 


tened at the other end to the noseband of the bridle, to hinder 
a horse from rearing. 

MARTINICO , a considerable island of the West Indies, 
about 44 miles in length, and 120 in circumference. There 
are three high mountains, with numerous hills of a conical 
form, and several rivers and fertile valleys, but they will not 
hear either wheat or vines ; however, the former is not much 
wanted, for those that are horn here prefer cassava to wheat 
bread. It possesses many natural advantages, and in particu- 
lar, its harbours afford a certain shelter from the hurricanes. 
Jt exports sugar, cocoa, cassia, &c., and the population 
amounts to 23,420 free, (whites and coloured,) with about 
86,300 slaves, and has several safe and commodious har- 
bours. The principal places are Fort-Royal, Fort St. Peter, 
Fort-Trinity, and Fort-de-Mouillage. In 1794, this island 
was taken by the English, under Sir J. Jervis and Sir C. 
Grey. It was again taken hv the English in 1809; but ic- 
stored by the treaty of Paris, in 1814. Fort Royal is in lat. 
14. 44. N. Ion. 61. 11. W. 

MARTINMAS, s. the; feast of St. Martin, Nov. 11th. 

MARTYR, s. [gafiTVf), Gr.j in iis primary sense, a witness; 
in its secondary sense, a witness of the truth of Chrislianitv ; 
but as the witnessing of the truth was, at first, generally at- 
tended with persecution and death, the word is now applied to 
those only who die in attesting the truth of any doctrine. 

To MA RTYR, v. a. to put to death for resolutely main- 
taining any opinion. 

MARTYRDOM, s. the act of putting to death for !»■* 
lately and iinmovoably maintaining any opinion; the act. of t*n - 
during death, in attestation of the truth of an opinion or fact ; 
the honour of a martyr. 

To MARTYRIZE, v. a . to oiler as a sacrifice. 

MARTYRO'LOGIST, s . a writer of martyrolngy. 

MARTY RO' LOGY, s. [marti/roUgium, low Lat.] at* is- 
ter, a catalogue of martyrs; a history of martyrs. 

MA'RVEL, s. [marviiUe, Fr.j a wonder; any thing that 
raises wonder or astonishment. 

To MA'RVEL, r. w. to wonder or be astonislnd. 

MARVELLOUS, «. [marctdltiu', Fr.j capable of exciting 
wonder or astonishment; strange; surpassing credit. Lsed 
substantively, to express any thing exceeding natural power, 
opposed to probable. 

MARVELLOUSLY, ad. in a strange, extraordinary, and 
wonderful manner. 

MARVELLOUSNF.NS, s. the quality which excites won- 
der and astonishment. • 

MARY, daughter of Henry VI 11. succeeded to the 
throne of England 011 the death ot Edwaid \ I. which hap- 
pened July (S, 1.558. There were great struggles made at 
first by the dukes of Northumberland, Suffolk, and otlieis, in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey; but that party being quashed, 
Mary was crowned October l; and the parliament, winch 
the court had taken care, l>v all manner ot artifices, and own 
violence, in managing the elections and returns, to have at 
their devotion, met on the 10th. As to the lords, though 
they had most of them professed the Protestant religion in 
the reign of Edward, the greatest part ot them appeared 
zealous Catholic; under queen Mary. Ibis parliament im- 
mediately repealed the divorce of the queen’s mother; by 
which they a second time declared the princess Elizabeth 
illegitimate. Then th y made void all the laws concerning re- 
ligion, restored the mass, and brought, all thiugs back to the 
state they were in at the latter end of Henry VI IPs reign, 
Gardiner not thinking it advisable as yet to proceed any 
further: but the queen w^s impatient to have the pope’s 
full power, and the nation rc-united to the holy see. A 
marriage being in treaty between the emperor’s son, Philip 
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of Spain , and Queen Mary, the house of commons addressed 
the queen upon it ; at which being offended, she dissolved 
the parliament. When the parliament was sitting, the con- 
vocation decided in favour of transubstautiation, after a sham 
disputation between the Protestant and Popish clergy ; in 
which the former, who were but six in the house, were run 
down with numbers and noise, for want of argument. The 
treaty of marriage between Philip and Mary was signed 
Jan. 12, 1554. As soon as it was published, murmurs and 
complaints were every where heard against it; and an in- 
surrection soon broke out, of which the marriage was either 
the real or the pretended cause. It was concerted between 
the duke of Suffolk, Sir Thos. W r yatt, and Sir Peter Carew ; 
but it was soon quelled. On Feb. 12, Lady Jane Grey was 
beheaded, behaving with the utmost resignation and forti- 
tude, after she had seen the headless body of her husband 
carried along by her from the same execution. And nine, 
days after, the duke of Suffolk, her father, underwent the 
same fate. In the mean time, Brent, one of Wyatt’s captains, 
was hanged, with 58 of his men ; after which, GOO prisoners 
were brought before the queen, with ropes about their 
necks, and received her pardon. Wyatt, on liis trial, ac- 
cused the Princess Elizabeth as an accomplice in his con- 
spiracy; but, finding he must die, he* cleared her of all on 
liis second examination, as also at the place of execution. 
However, his accusation occasioned the princess to be stmt 
to tho Tower, where she endured a long and severe confine- 
ment, and was afterwards removed a prisoner to Woodstock. 
A parliament was now to be procured, which should ap- 
prove of the queen’s intended marriage, and restore the 
pope’s authority, both of which the major part of the nation 
was against ; and a great many of those who were for the 
Homan Catholic religion, thought that the pope’s authority 
was by no means necessary to the church. The parliament, 
meeting on April 2, approved the treaty of marriage be- 
tween the queen and Philip, who arrived at Southampton, 
July 19; and they were married by Gardiner on the 25th, 
Philip being 29 years old, but Mary 38. The same day 
they were proclaimed king and queen of England, France, 
and Naples, with other titles. Care was taken, by the ar- 
ticles of marriage, that Philip should have no share in the 
government of England. The parliament meeting again 
Nov. 11, Pole was at last sent over, in quality of the Pope’s 
legate, and arrived the 24th. He opened his legation be- 
fore the king, queen, and both houses of Parliament, telling 
them, the design of it was to bring back the straying sheep 
to the fold of Christ. On Nov. 29, the grand work of recon- 
ciling the kingdom to the pope was effected. Popery being 
now fully established, the spirit of it soon appeared in the 
most violent and bloody persecution against the. Protestants. 
Pole was for reducing them by gentle means, without any 
force or corporal punishments ; but Gardiner’s violent coun- 
sels were most agreeable to the court, and the rest of the 
bishops. It was therefore resolved to leave to him the 
business of extirpating heresy; which he afterwards trans- 
ferred to Bonner, bishop of London, who was, if possible, 
more furious and bloody than himself. The first sacrifice of 
popish zeal and bigotry was Hooper, who had been bishop 
of Gloucester ; and before the end of the year no less than 
<w persons were burnt. The so-much-expected deliverance 
of the queen, which had elated the Ilomish party to the 
highest degree, proved only a false conception, which cast 
them down as much. And king Philip now despairing of 
issue by his queen, whereby he hoped to have united the 
monarchies of Spain and England, and growing weary of 
her, as she was neither young nor handsome, left England 
on Sept. 4th, to the no small mortification of the queen. Soon 


after, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, died. On March 21 
1555, Cranmer was burnt, and 85 perished in the Humes 
under Bonner’s management, who discovered on these occa- 
sions more than brutal cruelty. Pole succeeded Cranmer in 
tho archbishopric of Canterbury. The following year 79 
Protestants underwent the same fiery trial; nor could the 
dead escape the effects of popish malice. The bones of 
Fagius and Bucer were dug up and burnt at Cambridge, 
after they had been ridicuously cited Indore the commis- 
sioners to give an account of their faith. Whilst the queen 
and court were wholly intent upon these violent methods for 
suppressing heresy, they suffered themselves to be seduced 
by Spanish counsels to n rupture with France. They gained 
a great victory over the French at St. Quintiu; but at the 
same time they lost Calais, which this nation had been in 
possession of ever since the reign of Edward III. the duke 
of Guise making himself master of it in the beginning of the 
year 1558 ; as also of Guisnes, and the castle of Hames, 
which were the only remains of tho English conquests in 
France. The loss of Calais occasioned great uneasiness and 
murmurings among the people; and the queen herself was 
so sensibly touched with it, that she told those about her, 

That she should die; and if they would know the cause, 
they must dissect her after her death, and they should find 
Calais at her heart.” She died Nov. 17, 1558, in the 
forty-third year of her age, when she had reigned five 
years, four months, and eleven days. In the four years in 
which the persecution lasted, near 300 persons were put to 
death, viz. one archbishop, four bishops, 21 divines, eight 
gentlemen, 84 artificers, 100 husbandmen, servants, and 
labourers, 2G wives, 20 widows, nine virgins, two boys, and 
two infants ; besides which, several died in prison, and 
many were wlupt, or otherwise cruelly treated. The cha- 
racteristics of Mary were bigotry and revenge; add to this, 
she was proud, imperious, frowurd, avaricious, and wholly 
destitute of every agreeable qualification. 

MARYLAND, one of the United States of America, 
lying about the N. end of Chesapeak Bay, which divides 
it into tw< parts, called the eastern and western shores ; 
bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, on tlu; E. by the state 
of Delaware, on the S. E. and S. by the sea and Virginia, 
and on the W. by the interior country of America. It is 
174 miles long, and 110 broad. It. is divided into 18 coun- 
ties, 10 of which are on the western and 8 on the eastern 
shore of the Chesapeak. The exports are wheat and tobacco, 
(which arc the staple commodities) timber, hemp, flax, and 
barrelled pork, there being vast numbers of swine, which 
run wild in the woods, feeding on the mast or nuts of va- 
rious kinds of trees. The number of inhabitants in 1830 
was 446,91 3, of which nearly a fourth are slaves. The chief 
towns are Annapolis and Baltimore. The climate of this 
province is generally mild and agreeable. 

MA'RYPORT, a town in Cumberland, situated at the 
mouth of the Ellen. It has 80 or 90 sail of shipping, from 
50 to 300 tons burden; some of which sail up the Baltic 
for timber, flax, iron, &c. The coal and coasting trade 
and ship-building are carried on pretty extensively, and 
lately an extensive cotton manufactory 1ms been erected. 
Here is a furnace for cast iron, and one of the finest glass- 
houses in the British dominions. The inhabitants amount 
to 3877 souls. It is 7 miles N. W. of Cockermouth, and 
310 N. N. W. of London. Market on Friday. 

MASBROUGH, a village in Yorkshire, on the river Don, 
adjoining the Bridge of Rotherham. Here are considerable 
iron works, where all sorts of hammered and cast iron goods 
are made, from the most trilling article to a large cannon, of 
which great quantities are exoorted 
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MASCULINE, a. [ masculinus , Lat] male; resembling a 
man; bold. In Grammar, the gender appropriated to the 
male kind, though not always expressing sex. 

MA'SCIJLINELY, ad. like a man; boldly. 

MA'SCU LINEN ESS, s. the quality by which a person re- 
sembles a man, applied by way of reproach to women. The 
figure or behaviour of a man. 

MASH, s. [masche, Belg.] the space between the threads 
of a net, generally written mesh. Any thing mingled or con- 
fused togetticr, from mischen , Belg. A mixture for a horse. 

To MASH, v. a. [maschcr, Fr.] to beat or bruise into a 
confused mass ; to mix water and malt together in brewing. 

M A SHAM , a town in Yorkshire, with a market on Wed- 
nesday. Distant 223 miles from London. Population 2996. 

MASK, s. [masque, Fr.] a cover over the face to disguise 
it ; a pretext, or. subterfuge. A dramatic piece in a tragic 
style, without attention cither to rule or probability. 

To MASK, v. a. f masquer, Fr.] to disguise or cover with 
a mask. Figuratively, to cover or hide under some pretence. 

MASKED, a. covered or concealed. 

MA'SKER, $. one who exhibits in a mask. 

MASON, s. [ma$on, Fr.] one who builds in stone. A 
free or accepted mason, is one who belongs to the society of 
Free Masons, of which there have been great numbers in 
every part of the civilized world, and are of great antiquity. 

MA'SONRY, s. [ma^oneric, Fr.] the craft or performance 
of a mason. 

MASO'RA, s. a term in the Jewish theology, signifying a 
work on the Bible?, performed by several learned rabbins, to 
secure it from any alterations which might otherwise happen. 
These rabbins are called Ma sorites. 

MASQUERADE, s. [mascara, Arab.] a diversion or public 
assembly, wherein the company is masked and disguised; a 
disguise. 

To MASQUERADE, v. n. to go in disguise; to assemble 
in masks and other disguises. 

MASQUERA'DER, s. a person in a mask. 

MASS, s. [masse, Fr.] a body; a lump; a large quantity; 
bulk; a vast body; an assemblage of several things, forming 
one confused and distinct body; a gross body; the general. 
In Divinity, this word originally implied only a fe stival, and 
was in this sense used in the word Christmas, long before the 
introduction of the sacrament of the mass ; but at length it 
was used to signify the Eucharist, and is at present appro- 
priated to the office of public prayers, used by the Romish 
church in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

To MASS, v . 7i. to celebrate mass. Actively, to thicken ; 
to strengthen. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the United States of North 
America, bounded on the N. by New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont; on the W. by New York; on the S. by Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the E. by 
that ocean and the Bay of Massachusetts. It is 120 miles 
long and 50 broad; and is divided into 11 counties. It 
produces Indian corn, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, beans, 
peas, fruits, &c. Iron has been found in immense quantities ; 
as likewise copper ore, black lead, alum, slate, &c. This 
state owns more than one-third part of the trade and ship- 
ping belonging to the United States. The negro trade was 
prohibited by law in 1778. The number of inhabitants, in 
1830, was 610,014. Here are 265 towns, the principal of 
which are Boston and Salem. They have manufactures of 
leather, linen, and woollen cloth, and plenty of beef, pork, 
fowls, and fish. 

MASSACRE, s. [massacre, Fr.] the crime of killing great 
numbers of persons without any distinction, and not in a 
condition to defend themselves; carnage; murder. 
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To MASSACKE, v. a. [massacrer, Fr.] to butcher; to 
destroy great multitudes. 

MA'SSICOT, s . [Fr.] ceruse calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire ; of this there are three sorts, arising from die dif- 
ferent degrees applied in the operation. White massicot is 
of a yellowish white, and is that which has received tin: least 
calcination; yellow massicot has received more; and yolrl - 
coloured massicot still more. 

MA'SSINKSS, s. weight, bulk, or solidity. 

MA'SSIVE, a. [massif, Fr.] heavy; bulky; solid. 

MASSIVENESS, s. the quality of being weighty, bulky, 
and solid. 

MASSY, a . weighty, bulky, solid. 

MAST, s. [m/it, Fr. mast, Sax.] the post standing upright 
in a ship or vessel, to which the yards and sails are affixed; 
the fruit, of the oak or beech tree. 

MA STED, a. carrying or furnished with a mast. 

MASTER, s. [mnyislcr, Lat.] a person who has servants 
under him ; a ruler; a chief or head; a possessor; the com- 
mander of a trading vessel; an officer on board a ship of 
war; a person subject to no control ; a teacher, or instructor; 
a young gentleman ; a title of respect; a person eminently 
skilled in any trade or science; a title of dignity at the uni- 
versities. 

To MASTER, v. a. to rule, govern, or keep in subjection; 
to conquer; to perform with skill; to overcome any difficulty, 
or accomplish any design. 

MA'STERDOM, s. dominion or rule. 

MASTER-HAND, s. one eminently skilled in anv pro- 
fession. 

MA'STF.R-JEST, s. a principal jest. 

MA'STER KEY, s. a key which can open many locks that 
have different wards. 

MASTERLESS, a. wanting a master or owner; not to be 
governed ; unsubdued. 

MASTERLINESS, s. eminent skill. 

MASTERLY, a. suitable to or becoming a master; art- 
ful; showing great skill; imperious; with the sway of a 
master. Adverbially, with the skill of a master. 

MASTERPIECES, s. a capital performance; a chief or 
eminent excellence. 

MASTERSHIP, s. dominion; rule; powtr; a perfect 
work ; a curious and capital performance ; skill ; knowledge ; 
superiority, or pre-eminence. 

MA'STER-STROKE, $• a stroke or performance that 
shows great skill. 

MA'STERWORT, s. a plant, whose root is used in medi- 
cine. 

MASTERY, s. dominion; rule; superiority, or pre- 
eminence ; skill. 

MASTFUL, a. abounding in mast or fruit, applied to the 
oak or beach trees. 

MASTICATION, s. [masficafio, Lat.] the act of chewing. 
“ In birds there is no mastication .” Ray. 

MASTICATORY, s. [?naslka(oire, Fr.] a medicine to be 
chewed, hut not swallowed. 

MASTICH, mas tik, s. [mastic, Fr.] in the Materia 
Medica, is a solid resin, of a pale yellowish white colour, 
brought principally from the island of Chios, in drops and 
tears, as it naturally forms itself in exudating from the tree, 
about the bigness of a pea. It is detergent, astringent, and 
stomachic ; very good in inveterate, coughs, and against 
spitting of blood; assists digestion, and stops vomiting. Ex- 
ternally, it is used in plasters to the regions of the stomach 
and intestines. 

M'ASTIFF, s. [plural mastives ; for all nouns ending in 
f or fr in the singular, change into ves in the plural ; mastn 
7 S 
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Fr.] a large-sized dog, generally lifeed as a guard in houses 
and yards. 

MA'STLESS, a. without masts. 

MA'STLIN, s. [from mcsler , Fr.] mixed corn, consisting of 
wheat and rye. 

MAT, $. \meatte f Sax.] a texture of sedge, flags, or rushes. 
In a ship, plats made of fine nets and thrums, to keep the 
cordage fast. 

To MAT, v. a. to cover with mats ; to twist, interweave, or 
join together like a mat. 

MATACHIN, s. [Fr.] an old dance. 

MA'TADORE, s. [ matador , Span.] a murder; the three 
chief cards at quadrille, so called from the advantage they 
have over the contrary party, and winning such a number of 
pieces out of the pool, which on that account are called 
matadores likewise. 

MATCH, s. [meclie, Pr.] a small piece of deal dipt in 
brimstone; any thing that catches fire, particularly applied 
to a kind of rope slightly twisted, and prepared to retain fire, 
used in discharging guns, &c. A game; any mutual con- 
test; from Gr. a fight. One equal to contest or fight 

with another. One that suits or tallies with another from 
viaca , Sax. A marriage; one to be married. 

To MATCH, t\ a. to equal ; to shew any thing equal or 
like to; to suit or proportion; to marry, or give in marriage. 
Neuterly, to be married ; to suit ; to tally. 

MA'TCHABLE, a. suitable; resembling perfectly; fit to 
be joined. 

MATCHLESS, a. without an equal ; not admitting com- 
parison. 

MATCHLESSLY, ad. in a manner not to he equalled. 

MATCHI.ESSNESS, s. the quality of not admitting an 
equal, or a comparison. 

MATCHMAKER, s . one who is instrumental to a person’s 
marriage ; one who makes matches to burn. 

MATE, a*. [ mnet , Belg.] a husband or wife; a companion, 
whether male or female ; the male or female of animals; one 
that sails in the same ship; one that eats at the same table; 
one that is the second in rank. 

To MATE, v. a. to match or marry; to be equal to. To 
crush; to confound, from 7natt.fr, Fr. or matar , Span. 

MATERIA-MEDICA, s. comprehends all the substances 
either used in medicine in their natural state, or which 
afford preparations that are so; these belonging partly to 
the animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to the fossil 
kingdom. 

MATERIAL, a . [materiel, Fr. material is, Lat.] consisting 
of matter, opposed to spiritual. Important; momentous; 
essential. 

MATERIALIST, s. one who denies the existence of spirit. 

MATERIALITY, s. [materiality Fr.] corporeity ; material 
existence, opposed to spirituality. 

To MATERIALIZE, v. a. to regard as matter. 

MATERIALLY, ad. in the state of matter; essentially, or 
importantly. 

MATERIALNESS, s. the state of consisting of matter. 
Figuratively, the quality of being important or essential. 

MATF/RIALS, [not used in the singular; matvriaax, Fr.] 
the substance of which any thing is made. 

MATER! ATE, or MATE'RIATED, «. [materiutus, Lat.] 
consisting of matter. 

MATKRIATION, s. [j matcriatio , Lat.] the ac t of forming 
matter. 

MATERNAL, a. [matemus, Lat.] motherly; becoming or 
belonging to a mother. 

MATERNITY, s . [maternite, Fr.] the character or relation 
of a mother. 


MA'TFELON, s. the great knapweed. 

MATGRASS, s. the small matweed; a kind of grass. 

MATHEMATIC, or MATHEMATICAL, a. [mathema- 
tics, Lat.] according to the rules of mathematics; belonging 
to mathematics. 

MATHEMATICALLY, ad. according to the rules of ma- 
thematics. 

MATHEMATICIAN, s. [mathematicien, Fr.] a person 
skilled in mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS, s. [/lafhj/ianw), Gr.] the science which 
considers quantity either as # computable or measurable ; 
it is divided into pure and niixt ; the pure considers quan- 
tity in the abstract, i. c. without any relation to matter; 
and the niixt, as subsisting in material beings, as length in 
a road $£c. 

MATHE'SIS, s. [jua0>f«c, Gr.] the doctrine or science 
of mathematics. 

MATIN, a. [matine; Fr.] used in, or belonging to, the 
UK mug. 

MATIN, s. [Fr.] the morning. In the plural, applied 
to the prayers used at morning worship. 

MA TLOCK, Derbyshire, near Wirksworth, is situated 
on the river Derwent, 17 miles N. of Derby, and 144 N. of 
London. It has two baths, whose waters are milk warm, 
and efficacious in colic, consumptive, and cutaneous cases. 
It is an exlensnc straggling village, built in a very roman- 
tic style, on the steep side of a mountain, the houses rising 
regularly one above another, from the bottom to nearly the 
summit. There arc good accommodations for the nume- 
rous company who resort to the baths; and petrefactions, 
crystals, and other curiosities, for sale. Notwithstanding 
the rockiness of the soil, the cliffs of the rocks produce 
an immense number of trees, whose foliage adds greatly to 
the licauty of the place. Population 32(>2. 

MATRASS, s. [; matras , Fr.] in Chemistry, a glass vcs.mI 
for digestion or distillation, sometimes bellied, and some- 
times rising gradually taper into a conical figure ; a kind of 
hard bed put under a softer. 

MATRICE, n. [wm/W.r, Lat.] the womb; a mould gixing 
form to something inclosed. 

MATRICIDE, s. [matrividium, Lat.] the crime of mur- 
dering a mother; a person who kills a mother. 

To MATRl'CUI.ATE, v. a. to enter as a member at an 
university; to enlist; to enter into a society by setting down 
a person’s name. 

MATRI CULATE, s. a person entered in an university. 

MATRICULATION, s. the act of entering a person an 
a member of an university. 

MATRIMO NIAL, a. [matrimonial, Fr. from matrimo - 
niam, Lat.] suitable to marriage; belonging to marriage. 

MATRIMONIALLY, ad. according to the manner or 
laws of marriage. 

MATRIMONY, s. [matrimonivm, Lat.] marriage; the 
solemn contract between a man and woman to be faithful 
to each other during life; the state of a married person. 

MATRIX, s. [Lat.] the womb; a place where any thing 
is generated or formed. 

MATRON, s. [ matrona , Lat.] an elderly lady or old 
woman ; a wife, simply. 

MATRO'NAL, a. [ matronalis , Lat.] suitable to a matron ; 
constituting a matron. 

MATRONLY, a. suitable to a matron; elderly; ancient. 

MATRO'SSj s. in the train of Artillery, a soldier next 
below a gunner, who assists in traversing, spunging, load- 
ing, and firing the guns; they carry firelocks, and march 
along with the store waggons, both as a guard, and to assist 
in case of accidents. 
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MATTED, a. in Botany, is applied to those parts of plants 
that are thickly interwoven together, as the fibres in turf- 
bogs. 

M A'TTER, s. [ materia , Lat.] a solid, hard, massy, impene- 
trable, divisible, moveable, and passive substance ; the first 
principle of natural things, from the various arrangements and 
combinations of whose particles arise the different bodies that 
appear in the universe. Body, opposed to spirit. The mate- 
rials of which any thing is composed. A subject or thing 
treated of. An affair or business. The cause ol any disturb- 
ance. “ What’s the matter ?” Shah. Import ; consequence ; 
moment, or importance ; generally preceded by no. “ No matter , 
now ’tis past.” Granv . The thing or object which is under 
particular relation. 

To MATTER, v. n. used impersonally, to signify ; to im- 
port, or be of importance. In Surgery, to generate or produce 
corruption or pus. Actively, to regard ; to look upon, or con- 
sider as of auy importance. 

MATTERY, a. full of matter, or pus, applied to wounds. 

St. MATTHEW’S Gospel. St. Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in Judea, at the request of those he had converted, and it is 
thought lie began it in the year 41, eight years after Christ’s 
resurrection. It was written, according to the testimony of 
the ancients, in the Hebrew and Syriac language, which was 
then common in Judea; but the Greek version of it, which 
now passes for the original, is as old as the apostolic times. 
The most general opinion of both ancients and modems is, 
that he preached and suffered martyrdom in Persia, or among 
the Parthians, in Caruuiania, which then was subject to the 
Parthians. 

MATTOCK, s. [; mattuc , Sax.] a kind of toothed instru- 
ment used to grub up trees and weeds, and to pull up wood. 
MA'TTRESS, s. [i matras , Fr.] See Mat pass. 

To MATURATE, v. a. to hasten ; to ripen. Neuterly, to 
grow ripe. 

MATURATION, s. [maturation, Fr. maluratio , Lat.] 
the act of ripening; the state of growing ripe. In Medicine, 
the suppuration of excrementitious or extravasated juices into 
matter. 

^MATURATIVE, a. [mafnrativns, Lat.] ripening or con- 
ducing to ripeness. In Surgery, promoting the suppuration of 
of a sore. 

MATU'RE, a. [mutants, Lat.] ripe ; perfected by time ; 
brought near to completion ; lit for execution ; well digested ; 
arrived at full age, or years of discretion. 

To MATURE, v. n. [maturo, Lat.] to ripen. 

MATU'RELY, ad. ripely ; completely ; with deliberation, 
or in a well digested manner. 

MATU RITY, s. [maturitas, Lat.] ripeness ; completion. 
MATWEED, s. Two plants go under this name: the 
small matweed is a kind of grass ; the sea matweed a kind of 
reed. 

MAUDLIN, a. drunk; intoxicated with liquor. 

MAU'GRE, a. [mahjre, Fr.] in spite of; notwithstanding. 
Seldom used. 

To MAUL, v. a. to heat. Sec Mall. 

MAUND, s. [mandc, Fr.] a hand-basket. 

To MAUN DER, v. n . [maudire, Fr.] to grumble ; to murmur. 
MAUNDERER, one that uses murmuring and provok 
mg words. 

MAU’NDY-THU'RSDAY, s. [derived by Spehnan from 
mandc , Sax. a band-basket, from which the king was formerly 
accustomed to give alms to the poor] the Thursday before 
Good Friday. 

MA URl TfUS. See Me of France. 

MAUSOLEUM, s. [Lat. a name given by queen Arte- 
misia, of Curia, to a monument she erected in honour of her 


husband Mausolus] a pompous tomb or monument, erected in 
honour of a person that is dead. 

MAW, s. [ may a , Sax.] the stomach of beasts, applied with 
contempt to that of mankind ; the craw or first stomach of 
birds. 

MA M'S, ST. a straggling town of Cornwall, consisting of 
only one street, without a minister, or cither church or chapel . 
Population 1551. It is now disfranchised. A castle 
was built here in the reign of Henry VIII. opposite that of 
Pendennis, for the better protection of Falmouth haven. It 
has a governor and a deputy governor, with two gunners and 
a platform of guns. It is built under a bill, fronting the sea 
on the E. side of Falmouth haven, 3 miles from the town, and 
250 W. by S. of London. 

MAWKISH, a. [perhaps from maw] apt to produce sa- 
tiety or loathing. 

MAWKISH NESS, s. the quality of cloying, or producing sa- 
tiety and loathing. 

MA'WMISII, a. foolish; nauseous. 

MAXI'LI.AR, or MAXILLARY, a. [m axil laris, Lat.] be- 
longing to the jawbone. 

MAXIM, s. [ maxime , Fr. maximum , Lat.] an axiom; a 
general principle ; a leading truth. 

MA'XIMUM, s. [Lat.] in Mathematics, the greatest quan- 
tity attainable in any given case, opposed to minimum . 

MAY, [an auxiliary verb, by which we form the English po- 
tantial mood ; its preter, is mujht. , from may, (lot li.J to be pos- 
sible ; to have power. In the imperative mood, or when it is 
at the beginning of a sentence, it implies a wish that a person 
should have something in his power. May be, used adver- 
bially, implies perhaps, or it is possible. 

MAY, s. [so called from Main, the mother of Mcrcurv, 
who was sacrificed on the first day] the fifth month in the 
year, reckoning January the lirst. May is usually drawn with 
a sweet and amiable countenance, clad in a robe of white and 
green, embroidered with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue- 
bottles. Figuratively, the early, gay, and most pleasant pait 
of life. 

To MAY, v. n. to gather flowers on the first of May. 

MAY- BE, perhaps ; it may be that. 

MAY BUG, s. a chafer. 

MAY-GAME, s. a diversion or sport ; the subject of ridi- 
cule. 

MA'YLILY, s. the same with the lily of the valley. 

MA YO, a county of Ireland, in the province of Connaught, 
48 miles in length, and 44 in breadth. It is divided into (58 
parishes, and contains nearly 31)8,1)00 inhabitants, and is 
bounded on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the N. and N. 
K. by the ocean and Sligo, on the E. and S. E. by Roscom- 
mon and Galway, and cm the S. by Galway. The western 
coast is mountainous, and scarcely inhabited ; but in the in- 
terior there are good pastures, lakes, and rivers, with several 
excellent harbours on the coast. Its ancient capital, Mayo, is 
gone to decay. Bulliiimhc is now reckoned the chief town, but 
the assizes are held at Castlebar. Elects 2 county members. 

MAYPOLE, s. a long erect pole, round which persons 
dance on the first day of May. 

MAYOR , s . \maer Brit.] the chief magistrate of a city, 
town, or corporation. In London and York lie is called Lot d 
Mayor . 

MAYORALTY, s. tin; office of a mayor. 

MAYORESS, s. the wife of a mayor. 

MA YWEED, s. in Botany, a kind of chamomile. 

M A'ZARD, s. [maschoire, Fr.] a jaw: a low word. 

MA ZE, $. [mis sen, Belg.] ; labyrinth, or place whose pas- 
sages are so intricate that it is not easy to get out of them. 
Figuratively, perplexity, confusion, applied to the mind. 
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To MAZE, v. a . to perplex, bewilder, or confuse. 

MA'/.ER, s. [ macscr , Belg. a knot of maple] a maple cup. 
“ A mazer y wrought of the maple ware.” Spencer . 

MA'ZY, a. having winding and intricate passages; per- 
plexed ; confused. 

M. A. an abbreviature for magister artium , or master of 
arts. 

M. B. an abbreviature for medicinal baccal aureus, or 
bachelor of physic. 

M. I), au abbreviature for 7/icdici?icc doctor , or doctor of 
physic. 

AT E, the oblique case of the pronoun I. It is used some- 
times ungrammatically for I; as, methinks , instead of I 
think, 

MEAJ), s. [ms fid t Brit.] a drink made of honey and water, 

called likewise metheglin. 

MEAD, or MEA'DOW, $. [made. Sax.] ground somewhat 
watery, not ploughed, and covered with grass and flowers. 
Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 

MEADOW BOUTS, s. a plant with kidney-shaped 
leaves and yellow blossoms; called also marsh marigold. 
The flowers, gathered 'before they expand, and preserved 
in salted vinegar, are a good substitute for capers. The 
juice of the petals boiled with a little alum, stains paper 
yellow, 'flic remarkable yellowness of butter in the spring is 
supposed to be caused by this plant; blit cows will not eat 
il unless compelled by extreme hunger, and then, Boerlmave 
says, it occasions such an inflammation that they generally 
die. 

MH'ADOWGTtASS, s. the grass that grows in meadows; 
the reed moadowgrass is found in marshes, and on the banks 
of rivers. 

MEADOWPINK, s, a name for the campion cuckoo 
flower. 

MEADOWRUE, s. the thalictrum of Linneus; the moun- 
tain, lesser, and common meadowrue, are the species found in 
England. 

MEADOW SAIT" HON, $. [colchictnn, Lat.] a plant. 

MEADOWSWEET, s. [nhnaria, Lat.] the dropwort and 
queen of the meadows are of this species. 

MEAGER, (with the y hard) a. [maigre, Fr. ] lean; 
v anting flesh. Thin, poor, or hungry, applied to ground. 
Svnov. Meager , Itan. In that sense in which these two 
words are reputed synonymous, meager signifies want of Hesh ; 
ban, want of fat. — Meager ness supposes a waste of body, 
owing either to a had constitution or a scarcity of food ; le an- 
■ness supposes no want of flesh, being opposed only to corpu- 
lency ov fatness. 

To MEAGER, v. a. to make lean. 

M EAGERNESS, s . leanness; want of flesh; scantiness; 
small ness. 

MEAK, s. a book with a long handle. 

MEAL, s. [male. Sax.] the act of eating at a certain time; 
a repast; a part or fragment; the flour of com. 

To MEAL, v, a. [nuler, Fr.) to sprinkle, mingle, or spot. 

MEALMAN, s. one that deals in flour or meal. 

ME ALTREE, s. in Botany, the viburnum of Linneus; 
the two English species are the wayfaring-tree and water- 
chh r. 

MK'ALY, a. having the taste or other qualities of meal ; be- 
sprinkled or spotted as with meal.’ Mealy-mouthed , implies 
si ift-mou llicd ; unable to speak though bashfulness; fair 
spoken; speaking hypocritically. 

MEAN, a . [mirue, Sax.] wanting dignity ; oflow birth or 
rank; low-minded; contemptible, or despicable; middle; 
moderate, or without excess, from moyen , Fr. Intervening; 
intermediate ; coining or happening between any two pe- 


riods of time. In Astronomy, when applied to the motion of 
the sun, moon, or planets, signifies that which would take 
place if they moved in a perfect circle* and equally every 
day. 

MEAN, s . [moyen, Fr.] mediocrity; a middle state be- 
tween two extremes; a medium; an interval; any thing 
used to effect an end. Method or manner; used in the 
plural, and by the best writers, though ungrammatically, with 
an adjective singular. “ Employed as a means of doing good.” 
Atterbury. By all means , signifies without doubt, hesitation, 
or fail. By no means, not in any degree, or respect ; not at 
all. Means are likewise used for revenue, or fortune, pro- 
bably from demesnes . Mean time, or mean while, signifies 
in the intervening time; sometimes an adverbial mode of 
speech. 

To MEAN, v . ». [preter. and participle meant, pron. ?ncnt : 
mecncn, Belg.] to have in the mind. Actively, to intend ; to 
design ; to hint at. 

MEA'NDER, s, [from Meander , a river in Phrygia, re- 
markable for its winding course] a maze ; labyrinth; a wind- 
ing course. 

MEA'NDROUS, $. having many turnings or windings. 

MEANING, s. purpose or intention ; the sense, or thing 
understood by any expression. 

MEANLY, ad. moderately; in a low degree; in a poor or 
base manner; without wealth, dignity, or respect. 

ME ANNESS, s. a want of perfection or excellence ; de- 
fect; want of dignity, birth, or fortune ; sordidness; lowness 
of mind. 

MEANT, the perfect and part., passive of Mi: ax. 

MEASE, s. probably a corruption of measure: a mease of 
herrings is five hundred. 

iMEASLEl), «. infected with the measles. 

MEASLES, s. [messelen, Belg.] a cutaneous disease, con- 
sisting in a general appearance of eruptions, not tending to 
a suppuration, of the nature of flea-bites, which come out the 
fourth day after a person is taken ill, and disappear the fourth 
day after their coming out; so that the distemper bears a near 
resemblance to the small.pox. A disease in swine, appealing 
in red spots upon their skin. 

ME ASLY, a. scabbed with the measles. 

ME ASUR ABLE, a, such as may be measured or computed. 
Figuratively, moderate, or in a small quantity. 

MEASURABLENESS. s. the quality of being capable of 
measure. 

MEASURABLY, ad. in such a manner as may be mea- 
sured ; moderately. 

MEASURE, s. [mesvre, Fr.] that by w’hich the quantity 
or extent of any thing is found ; the rule by which anything 
is adjusted or proportioned ; proportion, or settled quantity; 
a sufficient quantity; motion regulated by musical time; 
the cadence or time observed in poetry, or dancing; 
syllables limited to certain numbers composing a verse ; 
metre ; a tune. To have hard measure, is to b< hardly dealt 
by. 

To MEASURE, v. a . [me surer, Fr.] to compute the quan- 
tity or extent of any thing by some settled rule. To compre- 
hend. “ Great are thy ‘works, Jehovah. What 

thought can measure thee?” Par. Lost. To adjust or propor- 
tion ; to allot or distribute. 

MEASURELESS, «. not to be measured or compre- 
hended. 

ME ASUREMENT, s. the act of finding the quantity or ex- 
tent of auy thing. 

MEASURER, s. one that distributes things in proper 
quantities. 

MEAT. s. [mete, Sax.] flesh to be eaten; food in general. 
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Synon. By meat is understood any Wind of food; but flesh 
signifies only the natural composition of an animal. 

M EAT ED, a. led ; foddered; applied to cattle. 

MEATH, EAST , a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, 30 miles from N. to S. and from 25 to 35 from E. to 
W. bounded on the N. by Cavan and Louth, on the E. by the 
Irish Channel, on the S. by Kildape and Dublin, and on the W. 
by Longford and West Meath. It contains 147 parishes, with 
a population (in 1831) of 177,023, and is a fine champaign 
country, abounding with corn, and fattening numerous Hocks 
and herds. The bogs are neither numerous nor extensive. 
Much coarse linen is made in this county. Trim is the county 
town. 

MEA 77/, WEST, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, bounded on the W. by Longford and Roscommon, 
on the N. by l.ongford and Cavan, on the E. by Meath 
and Kildare, and on the S. by King’s County. Its greatest 
length is 38 miles; its greatest breadth 21. It is divided 
into 59 parishes, containing 135,799 inhabitants ; and besides 
Lough Rec, formed by the Shannon on the western extremity, 
it is watered by a number of other agreeable lakes ; as, the 
Loughs Leign, Dorrivarah, Iron, Ennel, Drill, and Bannean 
Amiagh, the rivers Inny, Brosna, &c. Here is a great pro- 
portion of grass land, yet more corn is raised than serves for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. The chief town is Mul- 
lingar, where the second great fair in the kingdom for wool is 
held. Each county elects 2 members. 

MEATHE, 9 . [medd, Welsh.] drink; properly of honey. 

ME CCA , a city of Hedjas in Arabia, seated on a barren 
spot, in a valley, surrounded by little hills, about a day’s 
journey from the Red Sea. It has ^neither walls nor gates, 
but the buildings are better here than in any other town of 
Arabia. What chiefly supports it, is the annual resort of a 
gn-at many thousand pilgrims at a certain season (if the 
year ; for, at other times, the shops are scarcely open. The 
population once exceeded 100,000, but is now i 7,000. The 
hills about the town are numerous ; all consist of a blackish 
rock ; and some of them are half a mile in circumference. 
The town has plenty of water, and vet little garden-stuff; 
but there are several sorts of good fruit, as grapes, melons, 
water-melons, and cucumbers. Numbers of sheep are 
brought thither to be sold to the pilgrims. Mecca stands in 
a very hot climate, and the inhabitants usually sleep on the 
tops of their houses, for the sake of coolness. Among its 
edifices, the most remarkable is the famous Kaba, or House 
of God, held in high veneration by the Arghars, even before 
the days of Mahomet, and is said to have been Abraham’s 
house of prayer. The Kaba is a square tower, covered on the 
top with a piece of black, gold-embroidered, silk stuff. It 
has 42 doors, and resembles in its form, the Royal Exchange, 
but is nearly ten times as large. The ground in the middle, 
or area, is mostly covered with gravel. There are cloisters all 
round, and in the sides are cells for those that live a monastic 
life. The arcades round the square are said to be magnificent, 
and are illuminated with a vast number of lamps, and candle- 
sticks of gold and silver. In the Kaba is a singular relic, the 
famous black stone, said to have been brought from heaven 
by the angel Gabriel, which every Mussulman must kiss, or at 
least touch, every time he goes round the Kaba. Here is 
also the well of Zcni7.cn, said to have been that where Hagar 
quenched the thirst of lshmael. Lat. 21. 45. N. Ion. 40. 
55. E. 

MECHA'NIC, or MECHA'NICAL, a. [i mechanic ms, Lat.l 
mean ; servile ; of mean employ ; constructed by the laws of 
mechanics ; skilled in mechanics. 

MECHA'NIC, S' a manufacturer, or person engaged in 
handicraft employments. 


MECHA'NICALLY, ml. according to the laws ot me- 
chanism. 

MECHANICALNESS, s. agrccablcnc.**!* to the laws of me- 
chanism ; meanness. 

MECHANICIAN, s. [ mackunicicn , Fr.] a man professing or 
studying the construction of machines. 

MECHA'NICS, s. [i niechanica , Lat.] the geometry of 
motion, ©r mathematical science, which shews the effects 
of powers or moving forces, so far as they are applied to 
engines, and demonstrate the laws of motion. Mechanic 
powers are commonly reckoned six, viz. the balance , the 
lever , the pulley , the screw , the wed ye, the wheel, and the 
axle . 

ME'CIIANISM, s. action according to mechanic laws; the 
construction of the parts depending on each other in any en- 
gine, or complicated machine. 

ME'CHLENBURG , a principality of Lower Saxony, in- 
cluding the duchies of Schwerin and Gustro, which are divid- 
ed into three circles, Mechlcnhurg, Wenden, and Stargard. 
It extends 135 miles in length, and 90 where broadest. It 
abounds in corn, pastures, and game; and is well seated on 
the Baltic for foreign trade. The sovereignty of this country 
is divided between the house of Mechlcnhurg Schwe- 
rin, (which is the eldest branch, and has a revenue of 
300,000 rix dollars per annum) and the house of Meehlen- 
hurg Strelitz, whose revenue amounts to about 120,000 rix 
dollars. 

MECIIO'ACAN, S' [from the place] a large root, twelve or 
fourteen inches long; the plant which affords it is a species of 
bindweed, and its stalks are angular; the pulverized root is a 
gentle and mild purgative. 

MECONIUM, S' [pijkMnM v, Or.] expressed juice of poppy ; 
the first excrement of children. 

MEDAL, .<?. [mcdaillr, Fr.] an ancient coin ; a piece of 
metal stamped in honour of some extraordinary action or 
person. 

MEDA'LLIC, a . belonging to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, $. [ medallion, Fr.] a large antique stamp 
or medal. 

MK'DALLIST, s. [meduillislr, Fr.] a man skilled or curious 
in collecting medals. 

To ME'DDLE, v. n. f middclen, Belg.] to have to do; 
to concern one’s self about; to interpose or inteifere offi- 
ciously. 

ME DDLER, .<?. one who interposes, or busies himself with 
things that do not concern him. 

MEDDLESOME, a. officiously interposing in affairs that 
do not concern one ; intermeddling. 

MEDfA'STINE, s . [Fr.] in Anatomy, the fimbriated mem- 
brane, round which the guts are convolved. 

To MEDIATE, r. n. [from merlins. Lat.] to interpose as 
an equal friend between two parties; to be between two. 
Actively, to limit by something in the middle; to etfect l*y 
mediation. 

MEDIATE, a, [midiat, Fr.] interposed ; coming between ; 
placed between two extremes. 

MEDIATELY, ad . by a secondary or intervening caiiM*. 

MEDIATION, s. [mediation, Fr.| interposition or interven- 
tion ; agency, or a power of acting between ; intercession or 
entreaty for another. 

MEDIATOR, s. [mtdialfatr, Fr.] one who acts between 
two parties, in order to procure a reconciliation; an inter- 
cessor for another. One of the characters of our blessed 
Saviour. 

MEDIATORIAL, or MEDIATORY, a. belonging to a 
mediator. 

MKDIATOKSHIP, s. the office of mediator. 

7 T 
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MEDIATRIX, s. a female mediator. 

MEDICAL, a, [medicus, Lat.] physical ; relating to medi- 
cine, or the art of healing. 

ME # DICALLY, ad. after the manner of medicine ; accord- 
ing to the art of physic. 

MEDICAMENT, $. [mcdicamentum, Lat.] any thing used 
in healing; generally applied to external remedies. 
MEDICAME'NTAL, a. relating to medicines. 
MEDICAMENTALLY, ad. after the manner, or with the 
power, of medicine. 

To MEDICATE, v . a. [medico, Lat.] to tincture, or impreg- 
nate, by infusion of medicines. 

MEDICA TION, s. the act of tincturing, or impregnating, 
with medical ingredients. 

MEDI'CINADLE, a. [mcdicinalis, Lat.] having the power 
of physic. 

MEDI'CINAL, a. [at present it is accented on the second 
syllable ; but it is used in the best authors with the accent on 
the tin* rd or last syllable but one ; from medicinalis , Lat.] hav- 
ing the power of healing; belonging to physic. 

MEDI CINALLY, ad. physically. 

MEDICINE, 5 . [mcdicina, Lat.] physic ; any drug given to 
cure a disorder ; the art of healing. 

ME' DICK, s . a plant with yellow dowers, called by some 
butterjags. 

MEDI'ETY, s. [me die tv, Fr. medietas, Lat.] middle state; 
participation of two extremes ; half. 

MEDINA, a city of Hodjas, in Arabia Deserta, celebrated 
for being the burial place of Mahomet. It is of moderate 
extent, is walled round, and has a large mosque, but nothing 
like the temple at Mecca. In one corner is a place, 14 
paces square, with great windows, and brass gates, and in 
the middle is the tomb of Mahomet, inclosed within iron 
rails, hung with curtains, and surrounded by a vast number 
of lamps. The tomb is not exposed to any, except the 40 
eunuchs who guard it, and light the lamps. It is placed be- 
tween two other tombs, in which rest the ashes of the two 
first caliphs. The story of its being suspended in the air 
by a loadstone is now' well known to be a fable. Provisions 
are brought to this place out of Nubia, across the Red Sea, 
in odd so.rt of vessels, whose sails are made of mats. It is 
called the City of the Prophet, because here he was pro- 
tected by the inhabitants when he fled from Mecca; and 
here he was first invested with regal power. The time of 
his death was in 637 ; but the Mahometan epoch begins in 
622, from the time of his flight. It is seated on a sandy 
plain, abounding in palm-trees, 176 miles N. N. W. of Mecca. 
Lat. 24. 20. N. Ion. 39. 33. E. 

MEDIO'CRITY, s. [mrdiocritc, Fr. mcdiocritas, Lat.] a 
small degree. ; a middle rate or state ; moderation. 

To ME DITATE, v. a. [meditor, Lat.] to plan, scheme, or 
contrive; to think on or revolve in the mind. Ncutcrly, to 
think or contemplate with intense thought. 

MEDITATION, s. [ mcdUatio , Lat.] deep thought; intense 
application of the mind. 

ME DITATIVE, a. addicted to intense thought; express- 
ing any intention. 

M EDITER RAN E, MEDITERRANEAN, MED1TER- 
RA'NEOHS, a. [from medius and terra , Lat.] surrounded 
with land; inland, remote from the sea. “ If we respect the 
medi* err unions mountains.” Burnet. 

MED I TER HA' NEA N, the na » of the sea between 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, communicating with the ocean 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and with the Black Sea by the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Strait of Con- 
stantinople. Its name, signifying Middle of the Earth , was 
given to it by the ancients, who were then acquainted with 


little more of the surface of the globe, than the regions which 
encompass it. There is no tide in it, or at least so small that 
it is scarcely perceptible. Some have puzzled themselves by 
endeavouring to find out the cause of its keeping to the same 
level ; but the evident reason is its evaporation by the sun, and 
the particles carried off by the blowing of the winds. ** £ on “ 
tains many islands, several of them large, as Majorca, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Sicily, Candia, and Cyprus. The eastern part 
of it borders on Asia, and is sometimes called the J evant 
Sea. 

MEDIUM, s. [Lat.] any thing that intervenes or comes 
between ; the middle place or degree. In Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, that space or region which a body passes in its motion 
towards any point. In Arithmetic, a number equally distant 
from each extreme. Any thing used in ratiocination, in order 
to a conclusion; the middle term in an argument, by which 
propositions are connected. 

MEDLAR, s. the fruit of the medlar-tree, which is not fit 
for eating till it begins to decay. 

MEDLEY, or ME'DLY, s. a mixture ; a miscellany ; a con- 
fused mass. 

MEDLEY, a. mixed, confused. 

MEDU LLAR, or MEDU LLARY, a. [mtdullaire, Fr.] be- 
longing to the marrow. 

MEED, s. [rued, Sax.] an old word for reward, rccompence, 
present, gift. 

MEEK, a. [mchah, Sclav.] not easily provoked to anger; 
bearing insults w ithout resentment. 

To M EE' KEN, v. a. to make meek ; to soften. 

MEEKLY, ad. in a mild or gentle manner. 

MEF/KNESS, s. a temper of mind not easily provoked to 
resentment ; mildness. 

MEER,a. simple; unmixed. See Mkhe. 

MEER, s. a lake or boundary. See Mere. 

MEET, a. proper; qualified; adapted to any use. 

To MEET, v. a. fpreter. I met, or hare met, participle nut; 
me Inn , Sax.] to light on ; to close or touch ; to come face t.> 
face; to encounter; to join another in the same place from 
different parts ; to find. Neuterly, to encounter, or come face 
to face ; to assemble ; to join. S y non. We find things un- 
known, or which we sought after ; we meet with things that 
are in our way, or which present themselves to us unsought 
for. 

MEE'TEll, s. one that, accosts, finds accidentally, or comes 
up to a person face to face. 

MEETING, s. an assembly ; a congress; the congregation 
in a place of worship belonging to the Dissenters. 

MEETING-HOUSE, s. a place where Dissenters assemble 
to worship. 

MEETLY, ad. in a fit or proper manner. 

MEET NESS, a 1 , fitness or propriety. 

MEGRIM, s. [metjntin, Fr.] a disorder of the head, with a 
sensation of turning round. 

ME'INY, s. [ mrsnic , Fr.] a retinue ; domestic servants. 
MELANCHO'LIC, a. afflicted with melancholy; fanciful, 
gloomy, or sad. 

MELANCHOLY, s. [melnncoUe, Fr. from /«X«c and \o\it, 
Gr.] a disease supposed to proceed from a redundance of black 
bile, but really arises from too heavy and viscid blood. A 
gloomy, pensive temper. 

MELANCHOLY, a. gloomy; dismal; habitually pensive 
and dejected. 

MELASSES, or MOLASSES, s. the dregs or sedi- 
ments left by the refining of sugar, and is the common 
treacle. 

ME'ICOMB-REGIS, a town of Dorsetshire, with two 
markets, on Tuesday and Friday. It is joined to Wev- 
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mouth, they both being incorporated into one body; and 
there is a handsome bridge of timber, over which they pass 
from one into the other. The united towns have a cnurch, 
and about 1200 houses ; and in Weymouth the chapel stands 
on a steep rock, and there are 60 steps to go up to it They 
are governed by a mayor, several aldermen, and a recorder ; 
and collectively they elect two representatives. It is 129 
miles W. S. W. of London. Inhabitants 7655. 

MELICE'RIS, me-lee-ke-ris, s, [pcXncr/pi c, Gr.] a tumor in- 
closed in a cystis or bag, consisting of a matter like honey, 
whence it derives its name. 

ME' LI LOT, s. [Fr.] a species of trefoil, which grows natu- 
rally among corn in many parts of England, and is difficult 
to be separated from it. A plaster is made from it, which is 
used as an emollient and digestive. 

To ME LIORATE, v. a. [tn&liorer, Fr.] to make better or 
improve. 

MELIORATION, s. [ melioration , Fr.] the act of rendering 
a thing better. 

MELIO'IUTY, s . [from vielior , Lat.] the state of being 
better. A word not often used. 

MELKSHAM, a town of Wilts, with a considerable manu- 
factory of fine broad cloth, and containing 5866 inhabitants. 
It is situated on the Avon, between Devizes and Bath, 95 miles 
W. of London. Market on Saturday. 

MELLI'FEROUS, a. productive of honey. 

MELLIFICATION, s. (from mdlijico , Lat.] the act of ma- 
king honey ; production of honey. 

MELLl FLUENCE, s. [from mel and Jiao , Lat.] a honied 
flow ; a flow of sweetness. 

MELLI FLUENT, or MELLl FLUOtLS, a. [from mel and 
Quo, I .at. ] flowing with honey ; flowing with sweetness. 

MET.LOW, a . soft with ripeness ; soft in sound. Fat, ap- 
plied to ground. Figuratively, drunk. 

To MELLOW, v. a. to ripen; to soften by ripeness; to 
ripen by age ; to bring to maturity. Neuterly, to grow ripe ; 
to be matured. 

ME LLOWNESS, s. the state of fruits made soft by ripe- 
ness or time ; maturity ; full age. 

MELO'DIOUS, a. sounding grateful to the ear; harmo- 
nious ; musical. 

MELO'DIOtJSLY, ad. musically; harmoniously. 

MELODIOUSNESS, s . harmoniousness; sweetness of 
sound ; musicalness. 

MELODY, s. [fuXojcia, from fifXog and $5^), Gr.] the agree- 
able effect of different musical sounds ranged or disposed in a 
proper succession, and caused oidy by one single part, voice, 
or instrument ; whence it is distinguished from harmony ; 
though both words arc used iu discourse and writing as if they 
were synonymous. Music ; an agrecableness of sound that 
raises pleasure in the mind. 

MELON, s. [melon, Fr. mdo, Lat.] a plant which runs 
along the ground, and produces a fruit resembling the cucum- 
ber, but far more bulky, and more rich in taste. 

MELPO MENE, one of the nine Muses, to whom the in- 
vention of tragedy is ascribed. 

MELRC/SE , a town in Scotland, in Roxburghshire, where 
there arc the ruins of a very fine abbey, founded in 1136. 
Melrose is seated on the south side of the river Tweed, 27 
miles S. from Edinburgh. Population 4339. 

To MELT, v . a. [ mcltan , Sax.] to dissolve and make liquid, 
either by fluids or heat ; to dissolve or brr'ak in pieces. Fi- 
guratively, to soften to love or tenderness. Neuterly, to be- 
come liquid, or be made fluid. Figuratively, to be softened to 
pity ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle ; to be dissolved. 

ME'LTER, s . one that dissolves metals or other solid sub- 
stances by heat. 


ME'LTINGLY, ad. in a tender or affectionate manner. 

ME' LT ON-MOW BRAY , a town of Leicestershire, seat- 
ed on, and almost encompassed wiih, the little river Eye, over 
which are two handsome stone bridges. The houses are web 
built. It is a large town, with a considerable market for pro- 
visions, cattle, &c. It is 15 miles S. by E. of Nottingham, 
and 106 N. by W. of London. Market on Tuesday. Fairs 
on the first Tuesday after .January 17th; Whiisuu-Tucsdav ; 
and August 21st. Population 3520. 

ME MBER, $. [j membrum , Lat.] a limb or joint of an ani- 
mal body ; a part of a discourse ; a head ; a clause ; a single 
person belonging to a society or community. 

MEMBRANE, s. [ membrane , Fr. membrana , Lat.] a web 
of several sorts of fibres interwoven together, serving to wrap 
up some parts iu the fabric of an animal. 

MEMBRANA CEOUS, MEMBRA NEOUS, or MEMBRA 
NOUS, a. [membraneax, Fr.] consisting of membranes. 

ME' MEL, a town of Prussia, in Lithuania, with the finest 
harbour in the Baltic, and a very extensive commerce; but 
ill-built, with narrow and dirty streets. It is seated on the N. 
extremity of the Curisch Haff, 72 miles N. N. E. of Koniugs- 
berg. Lat. 55. 46. N. Ion. 21. 28. E. 

MEME'NTO, s. [Lat.] a hint or notice to recall a thing into 
the memory. 

MKMO'IR, 5. [me moire, Fr.] an account of some trans- 
actions written in a familiar manner ; a hint, notice, or ac- 
count of any thing. 

MEMORABLE, a. [memorabilis, Lat.] worthy to be re- 
membered. 

ME'MORABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of being re- 
membered. 

MEMORA NDUM, s. [Lat. in the plural memoranda and 
memorandums] a note to assist the memory. 

MEMORIAL, a. [memorial, Fr. mnnorinlis, Lat.] pre- 
serving the memory or remembrance of a thing ; contained in 
the memory. 

MEMORIAL, s . a monument, or something erected to 
preserve the memory of some great person or action ; a hint 
to assist the memory ; the representation of a transaction, 
by way of remonstrance or complaint from one prince, or his 
ambassador, to another. 

MEMORIALIST, s. one who makes remonstrances, or sets 
forth any particular circumstance. 

To MEMORIZE, v. a. to record; to commit to memory 
by writing ; to cause to be remembered. 

ME'MORY, s. [ memoria , Lat. me moire, Fr.] the power of 
reviving those ideas in our minds, which have disappeared or 
have been laid aside for a time ; the act of recollecting things 
past; the time or period of a person’s knowledge. 

MEN, the plural of Man. 

To ME'NACE, r. a. [mcnaeer, Fr.] to threaten. 

ME'NACF., s. a threat or positive assurance of mischief on 
certain conditions. 

ME'NACER, s . one who threatens or denounces mischief to 
another. 

ME'NAGE, s . (Fr.] a collection of animals. 

MKNA'CERIK, s. a place for keeping foreign birds, or 
other curious animals. 

ME'NAGOGUE, s . [from /ii/> r c and «yw, Gr.] a medicine 
that promotes the flux of the menses. 

To MEND, r. o. [nnendo, Lat.] to repair or make good 
any breach or decay ; to correct, or alter for the better ; to 
help or advance ; to improve or increase. Neuterly: to grow 
better ; to be changed for the better. 

MENDA'CITY, s. [from mendax , Lat.] falsehood 

ME'NDF.R, s. one that repairs breaches or d cays ; ono 
that alters for the better. 
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MENDICANCY, i. beggarly. 

MENDICANT, a. [mendicans, Lot] begging. 
MENDICANT, s. [mendicant, Fr.] a beggar ; a religious 
that subsists by alms acquired by begging. 

To ME'NDtCATE, 0. a. to beg; to ask alms. 
ME'NDjELSHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is 82 miles N. E. of London. Population 1233. 

MENIAL, a. [from meiny or many ; meni , Sax. or mesnie, 
old Fr.] belonging to the number of servants ; of a low or 
base employ, 

MENIAL, *• one of the train of servants. 

MENl'NGES, s . [pfjvtyyoc, Gr.] in Anatomy, the two mem- 
branes that envelop the brain, which arc called the pin mater , 
unci dura mater; the latter being the exterior involuerum, is 
from its thickness so denominated. 

MENO'LOGY, s. [pfivoKoytov, Gr.] a register of months. 
ME'NSAL, a . [mensalis, Lat.] belonging to the table, trans- 
acted at table. 

ME'NSEFUL, a. graceful ; mannerly. 

MENSTRUAL, a. [ menstruus , Lat.] monthly ; happening 
every month ; lasting a month ; belonging to a menstruum . 

ME'NSTRUOUS, a. [menstruus, Lat.] having the cata- 
menia ; happening to women at certain times. 

MENSTRUUM, s . a liquor used to dissolve any thing, 
or to extract the virtues of any ingredients by infusion oi 
boiling. 

MENSURABI'LITY, s. [mensurabilift, Fr.] capacity of be- 
ing measured. 

MF/NSURABLE, a . [from mensura, Lat.] capable of being 
measured. 

ME'NSURAL, a . [from mensura , Lat.] relating to measure. 
To MENSURATE, v. a. [from mensura , Lat.] to measure 
or take the dimensions of any thing. 

MENSURA'TION, s . the act or practice of measuring ; the 
dimensions or quantity found out by means of a measure. 

MENTAL, a. [ mentale , Fr.] existing in the mind; belong- 
■ng to the mind ; internal. 

MENTALLY, ad. in the mind ; in thought and meditation. 
MENTION, s. [ mentio , Lat.] a hint ; an expression in 
writing and speaking ; a rcoital of a thing. 

To MENTION, v. a . [mentionner, Fr.J to express in words 
or writing. 

MENTZ, or Mayence , a city of Germany, and capital of 
a territory of the same name. It is well fortified, and 
deemed to be a barrier fortress. Mentz is one of the towns 
which claim the invention of printing. This city is finely 
situated; built, however, in an irregular manner, with nar- 
row streets and old-fashioned houses, and containing, be- 
sides the parish churches, 6 monasteries, 5 nunneries, and 
(» hospitals. The cathedral is a gloomy fabric. Here are 
manufactures of stockings and stuffs. Many of the public 
buildings and private houses have been destroyed or greatly 
injured, during the late wars. Mentz is seated on the. Rhine 
(soon after its confluence with the Maine) over which is a 
bridge of boats communicating with Cassel. This city was, 
while under llie French empire, the capital of the department 
of Mont Tonnerre. It is 20 miles N. of Worms. Lat. 49. .09. 
N. Ion. 8. 20. E. 

MEPHITIC, or MEPHITICAL, a. [from mephitis , Lat.] 
ill-savoured ; stinking ; poisonous. 

, MEPHITIS, s. a noisome or pestilential exhalation. 
MERA'CIOUS, a. \mcracus , Lat., dong; racy. 

ME RC ABLE, a . [mercor, Lat.] to be sold or bought. 

ME KCAN'I ANT, $. [i mercantante , Ital.] a foreigner, or 
foreign trader. 

MERCANTILE, a . belonging to trade; belonging to a 
merchant; commercial. 


MERCENARINESS, ». a tow and sordid respect to gain 

0F MERCENARY, a. [mercenarius, Lat.] w&ing only for hire, 
or from a low and sordid prospect ol gam 5 » *°id for 


MERCENARY, «. [merccaotrc, Fr.] a hireling; one re- 
tained or serving for pay. ... , . ~ 

ME'RCER, s. [merrier, Fr.] one who sells silks and stuffs. 
MERCERY, a. [mercerie, Fr.] the trade of selling silks and 


stuffs. 

To ME'RCHAND, v. n. [merchnnder, 


Fr.] to transact by 


MERCHANDISE, (the s in this and the neat word is 
usually pronounced like z) *. [i merchandise , Fr.] traffic, com- 
mercc, or trade ; wares ; any thing bought or. sold. 

To ME RCHANDISE, v. ». to trade or traffic. 

MERCHANT, s. [marchand, Fr.] one who trades with per- 
sons in foreign countries. 

MERCHANTABLE, a. fit or likely to be bought or sold. 

MERCHANT-MAN, s. a trading ship. 

MERCIFUL, a. willing to pity, spare, or pardon an offence, 
or offender ; unwilling to punish. 

MERCIFULLY, ad. with pity, or an inclination to spare an 


offender. 

MERCIFULNESS, *. the quality of pitying or sparing of- 
fenders. 

MERCILESS, a. without compassion ; cruel ; severe. 

MERCILESSLY, ad. in such a manner as neither to pity 
nor spare an offender. 

MERCILESSNESS, s. the quality of punishing without 
pity or pardon. 

MERCU'RfAL, a. [mercurialis, Lat.] formed under the in- 
fluence of Mercury ; active ; sprightly ; volatile. In Medi- 
cine, consisting of quicksilver. 

MERCURIFICATION, s. the act of mixing or incorporat- 
ing with quicksilver. 

MERCURY, s. [/ ncrcurius, Lat.] in the Solar System, is 
the nearest planet to the sun. It is from its proximity to the 
sun that he is so seldom within the sphere of our observa- 
tion, being lost in the splendour of the solar brightness; 
yet he emits a very bright white light. This planet is oftener 
seen in those parts of the world which are more southward 
than that which wc inhabit, and oftener to us than those 
which live nearer the north pole ; for, the more oblique the 
sphere is, the more parallel with the horizon is the planet’s patli 
in the zodiac. His mean distance from the sun is 387 of 


those parts of which the earth's distance is 1000, and there- 
fore in English miles about 37 millions. His periodic, side- 
real, and synodic revolutions are 87d. 23h. 14m. 25-j^s; 87d. 
23h. 15m. 37s. ; and 1 1 /3d. 21h. 3m. 22 Js. respectively. His 
hourly motion in its orbit is about 110,000 miles. His ro- 
tation round his axis, and consequently the length of his day, 
is at present unknown to us. His diameter is 3264 miles, 
and therefore his solid contents about 7 of the earth's. 
The inclination of his orbit, or his greatest heliocentric lati- 
tude, is 7° ; but his greatest geocentric latitude, on account 
of his much greater nearness to the sun than to the earth, is 
only about 5°. His eccentricity is 796 of those parts of 
which the earth’s distance from the sun is 10,000, and the 
greatest equation of his orbit 23° 40' 49". The place of his 
aphelion (1800) was in Sagittarius 14° 31' 53", and ascend- 
ing node in 15° 58' 45" of Taurus; the annual motion of 
the former being 67", and of the latter 45". Being an infe- 
rior planet, he is never seen in opposition to the sun, as he 
never recedes from him more than about 28°, and in some of 
his revolutions scarcely 18° ; the former taking place when 
he is in his aphelion, and the latter when he is in his peri- 
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helion at the time of his greatest elongation. Tlie number 
of days he is retrograde in a synodic revolution is about 22, 
in which time the arc of retrogradation is from 9° to 16°, 
according to his position with respect to his perihelion or 
aphelion at the time. Mercury changes his phases, like the 
Moon, according to his various positions with regard to the 
earth and sun; except only, that he never appears quite 
full, because his enlightened side is never turned directly to- 
wards us, unless when he is so near the sun as to be lost to 
our sight in his beams: and as his enlightened side is al- 
ways towards the sun, it is plain that he shines not by any 
light of his own; for, if he did, he would constantly appear 
round. The best observations of this planet are those made 
when he is seen in the sun's disk, called his transit ; for, in 
his inferior conjunction, he sometimes passes before the sun 
like a little black spot, eclipsing a small part of the sun’s 
body, only observable with the telescope. Such phenomena 
can only happen when the planet is in or near one of his nodes 
at that time, which is about the beginning of May and No- 
vember ; for the sun’s place in the ecliptic must be the same, 
or nearly the same, with the planet’s ascending or descending 
node. Dr. Halley has given us several periods from which 
the times that these phenomena happen may be calculated ; 
and as they are curious appearances which seldom occur, we 
will note down the times of 26 that happen in 201 years, as 
deduced from his periods, corrected by observations on the 
several transits that have happened since the discovery of 
telescopes. 


A Table of the several Transits, for this and the next Century , 
at the Ascending Node , in November , N. S. 


Vr.tr. 

Time of the Middle. 

jDist. of Centres. 

| Nemidur. 


DAY. 

II. 

M. 



ii. 

M. 

•“1802 

9 at 

9 

14 mor. 

0 

33 N. 

2 

45$ 

IS 15 

12 

2 

46 mor. 

8 

36 N. 

2 

20 

1822 

5 

2 

55 mor. 

14 

11 s. 

1 

20 

1835 

7 

8 

27 lift. 

6 

9 S. 

2 

33 

**1848 

9 

1 

59 aft. 

1 

53 N. 

2 

43 £ 

*1801 

12 

7 

32 mor. 

9 

55 N. 

o 

11 

* 1868 

5 

7 

40 mor. 

12 

52 S. 

1 

11 

1881 

8 

1 

12 mor. 

4 

49 S. 

2 

37 

♦ 1 894 

10 

6 

45 aft. 

3 

13 N. 

2 

41 

♦♦1907 

14 

12 

17 noon. 

11 

15 N. 

1 

59 

'*1914 

7 

12 

26 noon. 

11 

32 S. 

1 

57 

*1927 

10 

5 

58 mor. 

3 

29 S. 

2 

40 A 

1940 

11 

11 

30 aft. 

4 

33 N. 

2 

38~ 

* 1953 

14 

5 

3 aft. 

12 

36 N. 

1 

46 

*1960 

7 

5 

11 aft. 

10 

12 S. 

2 

H 

**1973 

10 

10 

44 mor. 

2 

9 S. 

2 

42 j 

1986 

13 

4 

17 mor. 

5 

.53 N. 

2 

33 A 

1999 

15 

9 

49 aft. 

13 

56 N. 

1 

25 


The following Transits may he expected to take place at the 
Descending Node , in May , N. S. 


Year. 

Time of the Middle. 

Dist. of Centres. 

Semidiir. 


DAY. 

ii. 

M. 



n. 

M. 

*• 18.32 

5 at 12 

17 noon. 

8 

58 N. 

3 

19 

•1845 

8 

7 

52 aft. 

7 

56 S. 

3 

28 

•1878 

6 

7 

27 aft. 

6 

7 N. 

3 

43 

*1891 

10 

3 

0 mor. 

10 

47 S. 

2 

56 

*1924 

8 

2 

33 mor. 

13 

16 N. 

3 

56 

*• 19.37 

11 

10 

9 mor. 

13 

38 S. 

2 

6 

*•1970 

9 

9 

43 mor. 

0 

25 N. 

4 

0] 

**2003 

7 

9 

1 6 mor. 

14 

28 N. 

1 

39 


Those transits that may be seen from beginning to end, in 
London, are marked with two asterisks, but those that maj 
be seen. only in part are marked with one. The third column 
of the tables denotes the distance of the planet’s centre 
from the sun’s, either N. or S. at the time of the middle ; 
and the last, the semiduration of Mercury’s centre upon the 
sun’s disk. If you subtract the semiduration of any parti- 
cular transit noted in the table, from its middle time, the 
remainder will give the time of the planet’s central ingress ; 
and, by adding to it, you will have that of his central egress. 
The duration of a central transit at the ascending node is 
5h. 31m. and at the other node about 8h. lm. The dura- 
tion of ingress or egress, in the former case, amounts to 
about min. and in the latter to about 3 min. Mr. 
Cassini, from the duration of the egress of the transit of 
Nov. 3d, 1697, found Mercury’s apparent diameter to bo 
about 1 1", from which he deduced his diameter at the othe r 
node to be almost 13£"; but later, and probably more ac- 
curate observations, have determined that the apparent dia- 
meter of this planet at the ascending node does not exceed 
9". — In Mythology, a deity held to be the messenger of the 
other gods, to preside over eloquence and trade, to be the 
inventor of music, the interpreter of the will of the other 
deities, and the son of Jupiter and Mata. In Chemistry, 
quicksilver. In Heraldry, purple. In Botany, a genus of 
plants, of which two kinds are native in England ; there is 
also a kind of blight that goes by this name. Figuratively, 
sprightliness ; a newspaper ; a carrier of newspapers. 

ME'RCY, s. [merci, Fr.] the act of passing by crimes with- 
out punishing them ; unwillingness to punish ; the act of pity- 
ing and pardoning offenders ; pardon. 

MERCY-SEAT, s. in the Mosaic institution, was the cover- 
ing of the ark of the covenant, in which the tables of tlm law 
were deposited : it w T as of gold, and at its two ends were fixed 
the two cherubim of the same metal, which, with their wings 
extended forwards, seemed to form a throne for the Majesty of 
God, who in scripture is represented as sitting between the 
cherubim, and the ark was his footstool ; it was from hence 
that God ga\e his oracles to Moses, or to the high priest who 
consulted him. 

ME It E, a. [ mcrus , Lat.] entire ; only ; exclusive of all otlic r 
persons or things ; simple. 

MERE, or MER, whether in the beginning, middle, or end 
of the names of places, is, derived from mere. Sax. a pool or 
lake. 

MERE, s . [mere, Sax.] a large pool or lake ; a boundary. 

MERE , a town of Wiltshire, seated in an angle, border- 
ing upon Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 28 miles N. W. 
of Salisbury, and 101 W. by S. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. Population 2708. 

ME'RELY, ad, simply; only; barely; exclusive of any 
other thing; thus and no other way; for this and for no other 
end or purpose. 

MERETRICIOUS, a. [merctricius, Lat.] whorish; used by, 
or belonging to harlots ; seducing or alluring by false show. 
44 Not by affected, meretricious arts.” Rose . 

MERETRl'CIOUSLY, ad, after the manner of an harlot, 
with false allurements. 

MERETRl'CIO UCNESS, s, the quality of using false 
allurements, like those of harlots. 

To MERGE, v, a, in Law, to sink. Neuterly, to be swal- 
lowed up ; to be lost ; to be sunk. 

MERIDIAN, s, [ rncridicn , Fr.] noon, or mid-day. In 
Geography, a line drawn from N. to S. which the sun oiosscs 
at noon. Figuratively, the highest point of glory or power. 
Applied to an artificial globe, the brazen circle in which the 
globe hangs and turns. 

7 U 
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MERIDIAN, a. at the point of noon ; southern, or ex- 
tended to the N. and S. Figuratively, raised to the highest 
point 

MERI'DIONAL, a. [meridionel, Fr.] southern; situated 
towards the sonth ; looking towards the south. 

MERIDIONA'LITY, s. situated in the south ; position of 
a place, so as to look towards the south. 

MEltrDIONALLY, ad. with a southern aspect. 

MERIO NETHSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, bounded 
on the N. by Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire; on the E. 
by the latter county, and that of Montgomery ; on the S. by 
Montgomery and a small part of Cardiganshire ; and on the 
W. by the Irish Channel. It extends 36 miles from N. to S. 
and is 34 wide in its broadest part. The soil is as bad as 
any in Wales, being very rocky and mountainous; how- 
ever, large docks of sheep and goats, and large herds of 
horned cattle, find pretty good pasture in the valleys. The 
face of the country is awfully and astonishingly romantic, 
and it is well clothed with wood. The principal rivers are 
the Dee and Dovy ; and it has a great mountain, the Cader 
Idris, one of the highest in Wales. Merionetshire contains 5 
hundreds, 5 market-towns, 37 parishes, and 34,000 inhabi- 
tants, who return one county member. Harlech is the capital 
MERIT, s. [mcrite, Fr.] desert; excellence, deserving ho- 
nour or reward. 

To ME'RIT, v. a . [ meriter , Fr.] to deserve ; to have a right 
to claim somewhat, on account of one’s excellencies ; to earn. 

MERITORIOUS, a . [mcretoire, Fr.] deserving reward; or 
great desert. 

MERITORIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to deserve 
reward. 

MEIUTORIOUSNESS, s. the quality of a thing, action, 
or person, which gives them a right to approbation and 
reward. 

MERLIN’, s. a kind of hawk. 

M ERM AI D, s» [from mer, the sea, and maid ] a sea monster, 
supposed to have a woman’s face and shape, but a fish’s 
tail. 

MF/R MAMTs TRUMPET, s. a kind offish. 

MERRILY, ad. in a gay, joyous, or mirthful manner. 

M ERR I MAKE, s. a festival ; a meeting to be joyous. 

To MERRIMAKK, v. a. to feast, to be merry. 
MERRIMENT, s. gaiety ; sport that causes laughter. 
MERRINESS, s. the quality of being cheerful, or promot- 
ing mirth among others. 

MERRY, a. [mirig, Sax.] full of mirth, joy, and laughter; 
causing laughter ; prosperous, or making cheerful. To make 
merry , to junket, drink, and give a loose to laughter and joy 
with a friend. 

MERRY-ANDREW, s. a buffoon, or person who endea- 
vours to raise laughter in others by odd gestures and comical 
expressions. 

MERRY-THOUGIIT, s. a forked bone on the upper part 
of the breast of fowls, so called because pulled on each side by 
young persons, from a traditionary opinion, that the person 
who has the longest side shall be married first. 

MERS. See Bf.uwicksiiike. 

ME RSEYj a river of England, that rises in Derbyshire, 
runs through Stockport, Warrington, and Runcorn, and falls 
into the Irish sea at Liverpool. By the inland navigation, it 
has communication with the Dee, Kibble, Ouse, Trent, Der- 
went, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon . &c. which navigation, 
including its windings, extends above 500 miles. 

MERSION, s. \mersio , Lat.] the act of sinking or plunging 
over head. 

M E R 77/ YR TID VI L , a borough of W ales, in Glamor- 

ganshire, with its dependencies containing 22,083 inhabitants. 


It is noted for considerable iron-works, and has a canal to 
Cardiff. It elects one member. , . , 

MESENTERIC, a. [mesenteriqut, Fr.} belonging to the 

mesentery. _ . _ . . 

MESENTERY, s. [ptmvriptov, Gr. mfunUre, Fr;} m 
Anatomy, a fat membrane placed in the middle of the abdo- 
men, almost of a circular figure, with a narrow production, 
to' which the end of the colon and beginning of the rectum 
are tied. The intestines are fastened like a border on its 
circumference. 

MESERA'JC, a. [meseraique, Fr.] belonging to urn 

mesentery. 

MESH, s. [maesche, Belg.] the space or interstice between 
the threads of a net. See Masii. 

To MESH, t>. a. to catch in a net ; to ensnare. 

MESHY, a • made of net-work. 

MK'SLIN, s . [from mesler , to mix, Fr.] mixed corn, consist- 
ing of wheat and rye. 

MESNE, mcne, s. in Law, signifies him who is 1 d of a 
manor, and so hath tenants holding of him, yet himself holding 
of a superior lord. 

MESOLE'UCYS, s. (ptfroXrwoc, Gr.] a precious stone, 
black, with a streak of white in the middle. 

MESOLO'GARITHMS, s. Aoyoc, and upiQpbv, Gr.] 

the logarithms of the cosines and tangents, so denominated 
by Kepler. 

MESO'MELAS, s . [from /i/rroc and pAac, Gr.] a precious 
stone with a black vein parting every colour in the middle. 

MESS, s. [mes, old Fr.] a dish ; a quantity of food sent to 
table at once. 

To MESS, r. 7i. to eat or feed. 

M ESS AGE, s. [ message , Fr.] an errand; any tiling told to 
another to be related to a third person. 

MESSENGER, s. [ messager , Fr.] one who is sent on an 
errand ; one who is sent to a third person ; a person p lid by 
goverment to carry dispatches relating to affairs of state, and 
is likewise employed by the secretary’s warrants to apprehend 
and keep in custody persons suspected of high treason ; a 
fore-runner or harbinger. 

MESS! AH, s . [Hcb. the Anointed] the title given by way 
of eminence to our Saviour, meaning the same in Hebrew as 
Christ in the Greek, and alludes to the authority he had to 
assume the characters of prophet, priest, king, and that of 
Saviour of the world. 

ME SSIEURS, s. [pin. of monsieur , Fr.] sirs, or gentlemen. 
MESSINA , a city of Sicily, in the valley of Demona, with 
four large suburbs. The public buildings and monasteries are 
magnificent and well endowed, and it contains about 35,0000 
inhabitants. The harbour, whose quay is above a mile in 
length, is one of the safest in the Mediterranean, and in the 
form of a half moon. It is five miles in circumference, ex- 
tremely deep, and defended by a citadel and other works. It 
is a place of great trade in silk, oil, fruit, corn, and excellent 
wine, especially since it has been declared a free port. This 
place, in 1783, suffered much by an earthquake, which shook 
great part of Calabria and Sicily to their foundations, over- 
turned many rich and populous towns, and buried thousands 
in their ruins. It is 104 miles E. of Palermo. Lat. 38. 10. 

N. Ion. 15. 50. E. 

MESSMATE, s . he w r lio eats at the same table. 

MESSUAGE, s. [messuagium, low Lat.] in Law, a dwelling- 
house, with lands adjoining. 

MET, the pret. and part, of Meet. 

METABA SIS, s. [pmi/W c, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator passes from one thing to another. 

META'BOLA, s. [ptrufioXt), Gr-] in Medicine, a change of 
tint*, air or disease. 
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METACA'RPAL, a. [from perit and xapv o$, Gr.] belonging 
Id the metacarpus. 

METACARPUS, $. [p era and Kafnrbq, Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
wrist, or that part behind the hand and the fingers. 

METAGRA'MMATISM, f. [from pira and ypd/z/m, Gr.] 
See Anagram. 

METAL, 8. [ mettallum , Lat] a firm, heavy, opaque, and 
hard substance, fusible by fire, when cooling grows solid 
again, malleable under the hammer, and of a bright, ‘ glossy, 
glittering substance when newly cut or broken. Figuratively, 
courage or spirit. In the last sense more properiy written 
mettle , which sec. 

METALE'PSIS, s. [ptra\ Gr.] a continuation of a 
trope in one word through a succession of significations. 

METALLIC, or META'LIJCAL, a. \metallique 9 Fr.] par- 
taking, consisting of, or containing metal ; made of metal. 

METALLIFEROUS, a. [mctallum and fero , Lat.] pro- 
ducing metals. 

METALLINE, a . impregnated with, or containing metal ; 
consisting or made of metal. * 

METALLIST, s. a worker in metals ; a person skilled in 
metals. 

METALLOGRAPHY, s. [ mctallum , Lat. and ypa<j> to, Gr.] 
an account or description of metals. 

METALLURGIST, s . [from metallum , Lat. and lpyov y Gr.] 
a worker in metals. 

METALLURGY, s. the act of working metals, and sepa- 
rating them from their ores. 

To METAMO'RPHOSE, v. a . [ptrapopfpoio , Gr.] to change 
the form or shape of any thing ; to change into a different 
shape or animal. 

METAM(yRPIIOSIS,s.[/x£ra/iop0w<nciGr.] transformation ; 
change of shape. It is applied by Harvey to the change an 
animal undergoes both in its formation and growth ; and by 
others, to the various shapes some insects assume in the diffe- 
rent stages of their existence, as the silkworm, &c. 

METAPHOR, s. [pera<j>opa 9 Gr.] the application of a 
word to an use, to which, in its original import , it cannot 
be put : as, he bridles his anger ; he deadens the sound ; the 
spring awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a simile comprised 
in a word. 

METAPHO RIC, or METAPHO RICAL, <z. 

Gr. metaforique , Fr.] belonging to a metaphor. Figuratively, 
not according to the primary and literal sense. 

METAPHRA'SE, s. [peratypaeric, Gr.] a close and verbal 
translation from one language into another. 

METAPHRA'ST, s, [pirafpa^ijcy Gr.] one who trans- 
lates literally, or word for word, out of one language into 
another. 

ME'TAPHY'SIC, or METAPHY SICAL, n. versed in me- 
taphysics ; abstracted. 

METAPHYSfCIAN, s. one who is versed in metaphysics. 

METAPIIY"S1C»S, s. [from ptru and (pvaiKo c, Gr.] ontology, 
or the science which treats of being in the abstract, or with- 
out being confined to any species. Some e a tend this word 
to comprehend the science of immaterial beings, which is pro- 
perly pneumatics . 

METAPLASM, s. [perairXnirpac, Gr.] in Grammar, the 
changing or transposing a letter or syllable 111 a word. In 
Rhetoric, the placing of words, syllables, or letters, contrary 
to the natural order. 

METASTASIS, s. [pfrarmitrig, Gr.] translation or removal. 

METATA'RSUS, s. [peril and riiptruc, Gr.] in Anatomy 
that part of a human skeleton, which consists of five bones, 
and reaches from the heel to the toes, containing the middle 
of the foot. 

METATHESIS, s. [pcraOtcng, Gr.] in Grammar, the 


transposition of the letters or syllables of a word ; as, Eton- 
dre for Evander . 

To METE, v. a. [metan 9 Sax.] to measure 1 to reduce to 
measure. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, s. [pirep^vyutnc, Gr.] the transmi- 
gration of souls after death to other bodies. 

METEOR, s. [periutpu, Gr.] a mixt, changeable, moveable, 
and imperfect body, appearing in the atmosphere, formed out 
of the common elements by the action of the heavenly bodies. 
Igneous meteors , consist of fat sulphureous smoke set on fire ; 
such are lightning, thunder, falling stars, &c. Aerial or any 
meteors , consist of air and spirituous exhalations ; such are 
winds, &c. Aqueous or watery meteors are composed of va- 
pours, or watery particles condensed by cold or heat ; such are 
clouds, rainbows, hail, or snow, &c. 

METEOROLOGICAL, a. belonging to the doctrine of 
meteors. 

METEOROLOGIST, s. a person skilled in the nature and 
causes of meteors. 

METEOROLOGY, s. [ptriupa and Xbyog 9 Gr.] the doc- 
trine of meteors ; a discourse treating of the cause and na- 
ture of meteors. 

ME'TEOROMANCY, s. a species of divination by meteors, 
principally by lightning and thunder. 

M FT EORO SCOPE, an instillment for taking the mag- 
nitude and distances of the heavenly bodies. 

METK OROUS, a. having the nature of a meteor. 

METER, s. a measurer. 

METHE'GLIN, s. [mcddyylyn, Brit.] a drink made rf 
honey boiled in water, to which are added ginger, clow s, and 
mace ; after which it is fermented with yeast and buttkd. 

METHl'NKS, [verb imperfect, composed of >111 and 
I think, imagine, or suppose. 

METHOD, s. [mtthode, Fr. pt0ococ 9 Gr.] die placing ol se- 
veral things or ideas, or performing several operations, in m:. h 
an order as is most convenient and proper to attain some cm:; 
the manner in which a thing is done. 

METHODICAL, a. \mt.thodiquc 9 Fr. ptOtnm'"-, Gr. ; i.mgid 
or placed in proper or just order ; pcrfoimir.g things m a 0 - 
gular and orderly manner. 

METHO DICALLY, ad. in a manner consistent with regu 
lari ty and order. 

METHODISTS, s. a term formerly applied, in France ami 
other countries, to certain polemic doctors, for their peculiar 
.method of defending Popery against the Protestants: hut wh.il 
we now understand by it, is, the sect founded about the year 
1729 by Messrs. John and Charles Wcslev, with whom, in 
1735, was associated the celebrated Mr. Whitfield. However, 
in 1741, a separation took place ; Mr. Wesley not holding the 
doctrines of predestination and irresistible grace, which Mr. 
Whitfield and his friends strenuously supported. The prin- 
ciples of the Methodists approach nearer to Arminianism than 
those of any other sect. 

To MET ! IODIZE, v. a. to regulate, or dispose in just and 
proper order. 

METH WOULD , a town in Norfolk, has a mat ket on Tues- 
day, and is distant 8t> miles from London. Population 

METO NYMY, s. [ pirwrvpin , Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, 
wherein a word is us d instead of another, as the effect for the 
cause ; the thing containing for the thing contained. TI 111 & 
W'e say, the kettle boils, for the water contained in the kettle. 

METOPO'SCOPY, &. [pinovov and o-wVroj, Gr.] the study 
of physiognomy ; the art of knowing the characters of men 
by the countenance. 

METRE, s . [metrum 9 Lai. ptrpor, Gr.] a collection of words 
disposed in lines, of a certain number of syllables, so as to 
avpear harmonious to the ear ; niet.surc ; verse 
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METRICAL, a. [rnctricus, Lat. /ttcrpuot, Gr.] confined to 
metre; measured or limited to a certain number of syllables. 

METROPOLIS, s . [fujnjp and w6kic , Gr.] the mother city, 
or chief city of any country. 

METROPO'LITAN, 8. [mctropoiitanm, Lat.] a bishop of 
the mother church, or of the chief church in the chief city; 
an archbishop. 

METROPO'LITAN, a. belonging 1 to, or situated in, the 
metropolis. 

METROPOLITICAL, a. belonging to the chief city. “ Afc- 
tropolitical city." Raleigh . 

METTLE, s. [corrupted from metal, but not without rea- 
son written thus, when used in a metaphorical sense] spirit ; 
sprightliness ; courage. 

METTLED, a. sprightly; courageous; full of spirits or fire. 
METTLESOME, a. sprightly ; "lively; guy; courageous; 
full of spirits; fiery. 

METTLESOMELY, ad. with sprightliness, vigour, ardour, 
or courage. 

METZ , a large town, capital of the department of the 
Moselle. The cathedral is one of the finest in Europe, 
and the square called Coslin, and the house of the governor, 
are elegant. The Jews, about 3000, live in a part of the 
town by themselves, where they have a synagogue. The 
inhabitants are computed at 40,000, besides a numerous 
garrison, who have noble barracks. It is seated at the 
confluence of the rivers Moselle and Seillo, 25 miles N. W. 
W. of Nanci. 

MKU, s. a plant ; another name for the common spigncl. 
MEW, s. [nine, Fr.] a cage; an inelosnre; a place wherein 
any thiug is confined. 

To MEW, r. a. to inclose in a cage ; to shut up; to con- 
fine or imprison, fo shed the feathers ; from mac, of wvci *, 

Fr. to moult. To make u noise like a cat; from mianlcr , Fr. 
MEWS, s. a prince's or noblemans stables. 

MEXICO , NEW, u large country of North America, 
bounded on the W. by the Gulf of California ; its other limits 
are uncertain. The soil and climate are as rich, plentiful, and 
temperate, as any country of America, or any other part of 
the world. It is inhabited by a great number of people, 
w hose languages and customs are very different ; some wan- 
der about, and others dwell in towns and villages. The 
chief divisions are New Mexico, Proper, New Leon, New 
Navarre, and Californa; the principal Spanish colonics are 
St. Baibc, and Santa Ft\ the capital town. 

ME'XICO, or Ncto Spain , a country of North America, 
including, in its largest sense, all that extensive peninsula 
situated between Louisiana and unknown countries on the 
N. and Terra Firma, in South America, and on the S. but the 
audience of Mexico contains only the provinces of Mexico 
Proper, Meducacan, Guasteca, Tkiscala, Guaxaca, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan. It is washed on the E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and on the S. and W. by the South Sea, and is above 
2000 miles in length, and from B0 to 600 in breadth. It is 
divided into 23 districts or provinces, the principal of which 
is that of Mexico Proper, and contains mines of gold and 
silver, of the latter of which they count above a thousand, 
besides mines of iron, copper, lead, alum, Crystal, vitriol, pre- 
cious stones, marble, &c. The soil produces Indian corn, 
c,ibbage-tiees, cocoa-nuts, vanillas, plantains, pine-apples, 
c ochineal, cotton, and several other fruits, gums, and drugs, 
proper to the climate. Before tin Spaniards came here, 
limy had a sort of dogs that did not bark, but bowled like 
w olves ; gray lions, less formidable than those of Africa ; and 
also small tigers, bears, though uncommon, elks or moose- 
deer, pecancs, warns, beavers, oppossums armadilloes, 
guanoes, nying'-squirrels, racoons, crocodiles, niauattes or 


sea-cows, monkeys, parrots, macaws, pelicans, cprawi^ts. 
and a great variety of other birds, snakes, Scorpions, and 
other injects. The Spanish clergy are very numerous, dud 
there are a great number of convents. In general, it is. a 
mountainous country, intermixed with many rich valleys ; 
but the highest mountains are near the coast of the South Sea, 
many of which are volcanoes. The eastern shore is a flat 
level country, full of bogs and morasses. The population of 
the Mexican Republic is about 7j millions. In 1810 the 
Mexicans first revolted from the sovereignty of the Spanish 
crown, but the insurrection was for a time suppressed. In 
1821, a Mexican, named Iturbide, of mixed blood, pretending 
to be a descendant from Montezuma, attempted to establish 
an imperial sway, but fell a victim to his ambition, and made 
way for a republic, which has completely thrown off all 
allegiance to Spain, and is rising into power as an independ- 
ent federal domain, notwithstanding the difficulties arising 
from the diversity of colour and caste in that conntry. 

MEXICO , a city of North America, capital of the pro- 
vince of that name/ It was a flourishing place before the 
Spaniards entered the country, and is seated on several 
islands in a salt-water lake, to which there is no entrance 
but by five causeways, three of which arc about two miles 
in length. Mexico was taken by Ferdinand Cortez, in 1521, 
after a siege of three months. As the Mexicans defended 
themselves from street to street, it was almost ruined, but 
afterwards rebuilt by the Spaniards. The city of Mexico 
now contains 155,000 inhabitants, of which about one half 
are Europeans and creoles, (or native whites,) while the 
miilattoes, negroes, mestizoes, indians and zamboes, with 
mixtures of all these races and of every colour, make up the 
rest. The government house, formerly the residence of the 
viceroy, is a magnificent building, and the cathedral, though 
irregular, is a grand and imposing edifice. The ecclesias- 
tical revenues were formerly enormous. The streets are 
regular and wide, with handsome places or squares, and open 
upon level plains, with rich views of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The houses arc built in a heavy style of architecture, 
though not devoid of elegance; the fronts are stuccoed 
and varnished, or coverd with glazed tiles. There arc proofs 
of gradual improvement in education and intellectual at- 
tainments among the upper and middling classes now that 
they have thrown oif the Spanish yoke, and several literary 
institutions have been established. The intercourse with 
this country and the United States has also been encouraged 
and tends to strengthen the prospects of the -epublic. 
Mexico enjoys an extensive commerce ; and the receipt of 
the precious ores, with the coinage of dollars, is a source of 
great wealth. This place was overflowed by an inundation 
in October, 1620, in which 40,000 persons were drowned. A 
conduit was formed to drain the lake. Mexico is supplied with 
fresh water by an aqueduct of 3 miles in length. The Spa- 
niards do not make a tenth part of the inhabitants, the 
others being negroes, mulattocs, native Americans, and a 
mixture of them all. It is 130 miles W. by N. of Vera 
Cruz, and 250 N. E. by N. of Acapulco. Lat. 19. 54. N. 
Ion. 90. 36. W. 

MEZE'REON, s. in Botany, the daphne of Linneus. 
MEZZOTI'NTO, s. [Ital.] a kind of graving upon copper, 
invented by prince Rupert, which receives its name from re- 
sembling painting, and is performed by marking the plate in 
furrows or crosslines ; after which they are rubbed down with 
a burnisher or scraper, according to the depth or lightness of 
the shades required. 

Ml'ASM, s. [picurpoCf infection, Gr.] particles or atoms, 
supposed to arise from distempered persons, and to aflect 
others with the same disorders at a distance. 
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MICE, the plural of Mouse. 

MI'CHAELMAS, i. the festival of the archangel Michael t 
celebrated on the 29th of September. 

MICHAEL’*, ST. or Mitchel, a borough in Cornwall, which 
is now disfranchised. Distant from London 249 miles. 
Population 210. 

To MICHE, mike, v. n. to be secret ; to lie hid. 

MI'CHER, s. a lazy loiterer, who skulks about in corners 
and by-places, out of sight. 

Ml CROCOSM, 8. [/iucp^c and kou^oq, Gr.] the little world. 
Man, so called by some fanciful philosophers. 

MICRO'GRArHY, s. [from /nrpoc and yp<tyw, Gr.] the 
description of the parts of such objects as are visible only by 
means of a microscope. 

MICRO'METER, s. [fwcpoc and plrpov, Gr.] an astronomi- 
cal instrument, which, by means of a very fine screw, serves to 
measure extremely small distances in the heavens. 

MI CROSCOPE, s. [from fwcpoc and <tkov it*, Gr.] a di- 
optrical instrument, by which very small objects are magnified 
or shewn very large. 

MICROSCOPIC, or MICROSCOPICAL, a. made by a 
microscope; assisted by a microscope; resembling a micro- 
scope. 

MID, a . [contracted from middle , Sax.] middle; equally 
between two extremes. 

MI DDAY, s. noon. 

MFDDLE, a. [ middle , Sax.] in the centre ; equally distant 
from the two extremes. Synon. A tiling is in the middle , 
when it stands at an equal distance from the two extremes : 
it is in the midst, when it stands in the centre of a great 
many. 

MFDDLE, s. the centre, or part equally distant from two 
extremes ; any thing between two extremes. 

MFDDLE- AGED, a. of a moderate age ; arrived to an 
equal distance between childhood and old age. 

Ml DDLEBURO, a large commercial town, capital of 
the island of Waleheren, and of all Zealand. The squares, 
town-house, and other public buildings, are magnificent. It 
contains about 26,000 inhabitants, has a communication with 
the sea by a canal, which will bear the largest vessels, and is 
seated in the centre of the island, 72 miles S. W. of Amster- 
dam. Lat. 51. 30. N. Ion. 3. 41. E. 

MIDDLEHAM \ a town in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
seated on the Eure, 10 miles S. of Richmond, and 231 from 
London. Market on Monday. 

MIDDLEMOST, a. superlative of middle; most near to 
the middle or centre. 

MIDDLESEX , a county of England, bounded on the 
N. by Hartford shire, on the E. by Essex, on the S. by Surry 
and a corner of Kent, and on the \V. by Buckinghamshire. 
It is one of the least counties in England, being only about 
22 miles in length, and 14 in breadth, but is much the richest 
and most populous, and pays more taxes than any ten beside. 
It contains 7 market-towns, and about 200 parishes, with- 
out including those of London and Westminster. The air 
is healthy ; but the soil in general being a lean gravel, it is 
naturally a district of little fertility, though, by means of the 
vicinity of the metropolis, many parts of it are converted 
into rich beds of manure, clothed with almost perpetual 
verdure. There are still however, very extensive tracts of 
uncultivated heath. Besides the Thames, the Lea, and the 
Coin, Middlesex is watered by several small streams, one of 
which, called the New ltiver, is artificially brought from 
Amwell, in Herts, for the purpose of supplying London 
with water. Indeed, the whole county may be considered 
as a demesne to the metropolis, the land being laid out in 
gardens, pastures, and inclosurcs of all sorts, for its 


conreaience and support Middlesex, in 1811, bad a 
population of 953,276 souls, which increased in 1831, to 
1,336,854. Elects two members. 

MIDDLETON 9 a village in Lancashire, on the Rochdale 
canal, 6 miles N. by E. of Manchester, and 192 from London. 
It has the cotton trade, with twist manufactures, and bleach- 
ing works. Population, including its dependencies, 14,380. 

MI DDLEWICII, a large town of Cheshire, seated near the 
conflux of the rivers Croke and Dan, and communicating with 
all the late inland navigations. Here are two rich salt-water 
springs, the brine of which is so strong as to produce a full 
fourth part of salt. Cotton manufactories have been 
established here. It is 24 miles E. of Chester, i 67 N. W. of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population 4785. 

MI DDLING, a. | tnidlen , Sax.l of the middle rank ; of 
moderate size, or qualities. 

MIDGE, s. [ mieye , Sax.] a gnat; a small flv. 

MIDHURST , a town in Sussex, distant from London 49 
miles, and sends one member to parliament. Its market is 
on Thursday. Population 1478. 

MI DLAND, a. remote, or at a distance from the sea- 
coasts ; in the midst of the land. 

MI DNIGHT, s. the depth of night ; twobe at night. 

MIDNIGHT, a. being in the middle of the night. 

MI DRIFF, s. [ midhrifv , Sax.] the diaphragm. 

MID-SKA, the Mediterranean Sea. 

MI DSHIPMAN, x. a sort, of under officer on hoard a slop, 
whose station is on the quarter deck ; his business is to mind 
the braces, look out, give the word of command from the cap- 
tain and superior officers, and assist on all occasions in sailing 
the ship, and rummaging Lhe hold. 

MIDST, s. the middle. 

MIDST, a. [contracted from middest , the superlative of 
mid] midmost. ; situated in the middle, or nearest to the centre. 
“ Him first, Him last. Him midst " Milt. 

MIDSTREAM, s. the middle of the stream. 

MFDSHMMER, s. the summer solstice, generally reckoned 
to fall on the 24th of June; the festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist. 

MIDWAY, s. the part of a way which is equally distant 
from the beginning and ending. 

MIDWAY, a. in the middle of the way. 

MIDWIFE, s. a woman who delivers women in child- 
birth. 

MIDWIFERY, s. assistance given in child-birth ; the ac t 
of production ; help in producing ; the trade of a wid'Gte. 

MIDWINTER, s . the winter solstice, or depth oi winter, 
reckoned to fall on the 21st of December. 

MIEN, meen, s. [mine, Fr.] air ; look; manner. 

MIGHT, s. [might. Sax.] power ; strength ; force. 

MIGHTILY, ad. with great power ; powerfully; with effi- 
cacy ; violently ; vigorously ; in a great de gree. 

MFGHT1NESS, a. the quality of possessing or exercising 
power, greatness, or dignity : a title given to princes, and for- 
merly applied to the states of Holland. 

MIGHTY, a. [niihtig, Sax.] powerful; strong; excellent, or 
powerful in any act. 

MIGHTY, ad. in a great degree. “Mighty thoughtful.” 
Prior. Not to be used but in low language. 

To MFGRATE, v. ?i. to change residence from one country 
to another. 

MIGRATION, s. [ migratio , Lat.] the act of changing 
places of abode. 

MIGRATORY, a . applied to birds, accustomed to migrate 
from one country to another. 

MILAN, a city of Italy, and capital of a duchy o, 
the same name. It was the ancient capital of Lombardy 
7 X 
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and is the largest city of Italy, except Rome. It is:seated 
in a pleasant plain between the rivers Adda and Tesin. It 
is about 10 miles in circumference, and is called by the 
Italians, Milan the Great. Here are 22 gates, 230 churches, 
90 convents, 100 religious fraternities, 120 schools, and 
about 150,000 inhabitants. Broad and straight streets are 
but few in comparison to the narrow and crooked I and the 
many paper windows, or glass and paper panes intermixed, 
even in the finest palaces, have a mean .appearance. The 
governor's palace, or the old regency-house, is the most 
stately and spacious. The cathedral is a grand structure, 
being 500 feet long, 200 broad, and 400 high. It stands in 
the centre of the city, and, next to St. Peter’s at Rome, is 
the largest in Italy. This vast fabric is entirely built of 
.solid white marble, and is supported by 50 columns, said 
to be 84 feet high. The 4 pillars under the cupola are 28 
feet in circumference. The college of St. Ambrose has a 
library, which, beside some thousands of manuscripts, con- 
tains 45,000 printed volumes. In it is an academy of paint- 
ing. The most considerable commerce of the inhabitants 
is in grain (especially rice,) cattle, and cheese, which they 
export ; and they have manufactures of silk and velvet stuffs, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, ribbons, gold and silver lace, and 
embroideries, woollen and linen cloths, glass, and earthen- 
ware in imitation of China. Here are several rivers and 
canals. It is 65 miles N. of Genoa, 145 N. N. W. of 
Florence, and 270 N.*W. of Rome. Lat. 45. 28. N. Ion. 
9. 16. F, 

Ml'LBORN+PORT , a borough of Somersetshire, surround- 
ed in a manner by Dorsetshire. The inhabitants amount to 
2072. It is no market-town, though it appears in Doomsday- 
book to have had a market once, and 50 burgesses. It is 
seated on a branch of the river Parret, 2 miles from Sherborn 
in Dorsetshire. 

MILCH, a. [milch. Tent.] giving milk. 

MILD, a. [mild. Sax.] kind; tender; indulgent; compas- 
sionate; not easily provoked to anger ; gentle; void of acri- 
mony ; free from sharpness or acidity. | 

M I'L D EN HA L L , a large populous town of Suffolk, seated £ 
on the river Lark, a branch of the Ouse, with a harbour for 1 j 
boats, 12 miles N. W. of Bury, and 70 N. N. E. of London, a 
A well-frequented market on Friday, especially for fish and 
wild-fowl. Population 3267. ti 

Ml'LDEW, s. [mildcatvcj Sax.] a disease that happens to g 
plants, caused by dewy moisture falling upon them, and con- 
taining, for want of the sun's head to draw it up ; spots made 
in linen, metals, &c. by the dampness of the air. 

To MI LDEW, v, a. to spot or infect with mildew. s 

. MI LDLY, ad. with tenderness and gentleness. 


i best harbour in Great Britain, and a$ safe and «paqou*as 
t any in Europe. It has 16 deep and safe creeks, 6 toys, and 
b 3 roads, all distinguished by their several names, in which 
1000 sail of ships may ride m perfect secuntv, and at suffi. 
i cient distance from each other. There is no danger in staling 
b in or out with the tide, by day or n.ght,frora whatever 
e point the wind may happen to blow 5 and if • alnp in dis- 
tress comes in, without either anchor on cable, she may run 
b on shore on soft ooze, and there lie in safety till she is rc- 
t fitted. The spring tide rises in this harbour 36 feet, so that 
ships may at any time be laid ashore. *lhe breadth of tire 
[ entrance, between rock and rock, is but 200 yards at high 
, water, and 1 12 at low water. One great advantage attcud- 
f ing this harbour is, that a ship may be in or out of it in an 
I hour's time, and in 8 or 1 0 hours may be on the coast of Ire- 
! land, or off the Land's End ; they may also get out to the W. 
much sooner than from either Plymouth or Falmouth. The 
parliament, on April 14th, 1759, granted 10,0001. for for- 
tifying this harbour. A packet sails from hence for Waterford 
four times a week. 

MF1.IARY, a. [from milium, millet, Lat.J small ; resembling 
a millet seed. Miliary fever, in Medicine, is a malignant 
fever, receiving its name from the skin’s being then sprinkled 
all over with little purple spots, resembling grains of millet 
seed. 

MI LITANT, a. [militant, Lat.] fighting, or acting in 
the character of a soldier. In Divinity, engaged in war- 
fare with hell and the world, applied to the church of 
Christ on earth, as opposed to that which is triumphant in 
heaven. 

MI LITARY, a. [militarise Lat.] professed or engaged in 
the life of a soldier ; belonging to the army ; becoming a sol- 
dier ; warlike. 

MILITIA, s. [Lat] the standing force of a nation ; thn in - 
habitants of a country trained to arms, and acting in their own 
defence. 

MILK, s. [meek. Sax.] a white juice, liquor, or humour, 
prepared by the Deity in the breasts of women, and dugs of 
beasts, for the nourishment of their young; any white fluid. or 
liquor resembling milk ; an emulsion made by almonds blanched, 
and bruised in a mortar. 

To MILK, v. a. [mcolcian, Sax.] to draw milk from the 
teats of a beast, or the breast of a woman, with the hand ; to 
give suck. 

MI LKEN, a. consisting of milk. 

MI'LKER, s. one that draws milk from animals. 
MILKINESS, s. the quality of a thing in which it re- 
sembles milk. 

Ml'LKLIVERED, a. cowardly or timorous. u Milklivcrd 


MILDNESS, s. gentleness, tenderness, or clemency, ap- 
plied to persons. Softness or mellowness, applied to taste. 

MILE, s. [meil, Sax.] a common measure of roads in 
England, containing 1760 yards, or 5280 feet. 

MILESTONE, s. a stone sc?tup on the road, marked with 
the number of miles from any chief town. 

MI'LEOIL, s. [ millefolium , Lat.] the two English species of 
this genus are, the spiked water and verticillated watei mil- 
foil; also the common yarrow. The common and lesser 
hooded milfoil are species of bhidderwort. 

MILFORD , a town of Pembrokeshire, situated on the N. 
coast of Milford Haven, 6 miles W. ? W. of Pembroke, and 
6 S. S. W. of Haverfordwest. A new quay has been lately 
built here, and a considerable number of new buildings erected, 
by a commercial company of Quakers from America. Distant 
from London 270 miles. Population 2984. 

MILFORD HAVEN , a deep inlet of the Irish Sea, on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, universally allowed to be the 


man. n Shak . 

Ml'I.KMAID, s. a woman employed in milking cattle. 

MILK PAIL, $. a vessel into which cattle are milked. 

MILKFOTTAGE, s. a kind of food made by boiling milk 
with water and oatmeal. 

Ml'LKSOP, s. a soft, effeminate, or timorous person. 

ML'LKTEETH, s. in Farriery, are those small teeth which 
come forth before when a foal is about three months old, and 
which he begins to cast about two years and a half after, in 
the same order as they grew. 

MILKWORT, s. a plant; the polygala of Linneus. 

Mi'LKY, a. made of or resembling milk ; yielding milk. 
Figuratively, soft; gentle; timorous. 

MIL'KY-WAY, s. See Galaxy. 

MILL, $. [myln 9 Sax.] an engine or machine, in which 
corn or any other substance is ground ; any machine whose 
action depends on a circular motion; or a machine, which 
being put in motion, gives a violent impression on things. 
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To MILL, ii. a. to divide into small particles ; to grind or 
divide into small particles in a mill ; to beat up or maxe cho- 
colate froth, by putting its particles into a circular motion 
with a stick rubbed between the hands ; to full, scour, and 
deanse woollen stuffs in a mill. In Coinage, to stamp the rim 
of money, to prevent clipping it. 

MILL-COG, $. the teeth on the edges of the wheels of a 
mill, by means of which they lock into each other. 

MILL-DAM, s. the mound or bank by which water is kept 
to a proper height for working a mill. 

MILLENA'RIAN, s. [from millenarius , Lat.] one who be- 
lieves or expects the millennium . 

MILLENARY, a. [millSnaire, Fr.] consisting of a thou- 
sand. 

MFLLENIST, s. [from milky Lat.] one who holds the mil- 
lennium. 

MILLENNIUM, s. [Lat.] in Divinity, the space of a thou- 
sand years, which the righteous, as supposed by some, shall 
pass with Christ upon earth at his second coming. 

MILLENNIAL, a. [from millennium , Lat.] belonging to 
the millennium. 

MI'LLEPEDES, s. [millcpieds, Fr. mi He and pcs, Lat.] 
woodlice, so called from their numerous feet. 

Ml'LLER, s. one who looks after a mill. A fly. 

MILLESIMAL, a. [rnillesimus, Lat.] thousandth; consist- 
ing of thousandth parts. 

Ml'LLET, s. [ milium , Lat.] a plant brought originally from 
the East, which produces a very small grain, used in puddings. 
The millet Cyprus grass is a kind of bulrush. 

MI'LLINER, s, [Johnson derives this word from Milaner , 
an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker] one who 
sells ribbons, caps, and other coverings belonging to a woman’s 
dress. 

Ml'LLINERY, a. belonging to or sold by a milliner. Used 
; ubstantively, for goods or dress sold by a milliner. 

Mi'LLION, s, [million, Fr.] the number of an hundred 
myriads, or ten hundred thousand. Proverbially, any very 
great number. 

MI'LLIONTH, a. the ten hundred thousandth. 

MI'LLIPES, s. See Millepedes. 

MILL- REE, S' a Portuguese gold coin, in value Gs. 8$d. 

Ml'LLSTONE, s . [mylcnstan, Sax.] the stone of a mill by 
which com is ground. 

MILT, S' [mildt, Sax.] in Natural history, the soft roe in 
tish, so called, because it yields a white or milky juice when 
pressed. 

MI'LTHORP, or rather Milnthorpe, a sea-port hamlet 
belonging to the parish of Hevesham, in Westmorland, at 
the mouth of the Kent, 7 miles S. of Kendal ; from whence the 
fine Westmorland slates and other commodities are exported 
to Glasgow, Liverpool, & c. Population, with the parish, 1510. 

MILTON or Milton Abbey, an ancient town in Dorsetshire, 
chiefly noted for its abbey, now in ruins, built and founded by 
king Athelstan. It is 14 miles N. E. of Dorchester, and 112 
W. by S. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

MVLTON, or Milton Royal , a town in Kent, formerly 
the residence of the kings of Kent, and of king Alfred, who 
had a castellated palace here, which stood below the church, 
and it is now famous for its excellent oysters. It is seated 
on the E. Swale, a branch of the river Medway. It is 14 
miles N. E. of Maidstone, and 40 E. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Population 2233. 

MIME, S' [p.lpoQ, Gr. mime, Fr.] a buffoon, who by mi- 
micking the action or manner of some other person, endeavours 
to create mirth. 

To MIME, «. n. to mimic the gestures or manners of an- 
other, so as to cause laughter. 


MI'MIC, a. [mimicus, I^at. pipit coc, Gr.] imitating or copy- 
ing the actions of a periton, so as to render them ridiculous, 
and to excite laughter. 

MIMIC, S' [from mimicus, Lat.] a person who imitates 
the actions or manner of another, so as to excite laughter. 
Figuratively, a servile imitator. 

To MI MIC, v . a. to imitate the actions of another so 
as to make them ridiculous, and to excite laughter; to 
imitate. 

Mf'MICAL, a. [i mimicus , Lat.] copying like a mimic. 

MI'MIC ALLY, ad. in imitation; in a mimical manner. 

M I'M I CRY, s, the quality or art of assuming the air, looks, 
manner of expression, and action, of another. 

Ml'MOGRAPHER, s. [from pipon and ypaf<o, Gr.] a 
writer of farces. 

MINATORY, a. [from minor , Lat.] containing threat*. 

To MINCE, V. a, [mincer, Fr.] to cut into very small bits 
or pieces ; to mention any thing scrupulously, or by a little at 
a time ; to palliate or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk with short 
steps in an affected manner ; to speak with effeminacy, or so 
as to omit syllables. 

MINCINGLY, ad. in small parts; not fully; with pallia- 
tion or extenuation 

MINI), S' [yemind, Sax.] the rational soul; the understand- 
ing; affection; choice; thoughts or sentiments ; opinion; memo- 
ry; remembrance. 

To MIND, V, a. to take notice of, or observe; to regard; 
to excite in the mind ; to recall to a person’s mind, or revive 
in his memory ; to admonish, from minder , Belg. Neuterly, 
to incline or be disposed to. 

MINDED, a . disposed; inclined; affected. 

MJ'NDEN, a considerable trading town of Westphalia, 
w ith a fertile territory of the same name, about 90 miles in cir- 
cumference, subject to Prussia. On a heath near this town, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick defeated the French Marshal 
Con lades, in 1759, with the loss of 7000 men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. It is seated on the river Weser, 37 miles S. W. 
of Hanover. 

MINDFUL, a . attentive; heeding; retaining in the me- 
mory. “ I promise to be mindful of your admonitions.” 

MINDFULLY, ad. attentively. 

Ml' N D FU LN ESS, s . attention ; heed , or regard. 

MINDLESS, a. inattentive; regardless; inanimate; not 
endued with a rational soul.* 

MINE, pronoun possessive [ myn , Sax.] Mine w*as for- 
merly used always before a vowel ; at present, if a substan- 
tive precedes we use mine ; but when it follows, my; as, 
“ This is my book.” Or, “ This book is mine'' Belonging to 
me. 

MINE, s. [mine, Fr.] a place or cavern in the eaith con- 
taining metals, stone, or coal; a hollow dug under any fortifi- 
cation, that it may sink for want of support, or that powder 
may be lodged in it, by means of which every thing upon it 
may be blown up. 

To MINE, V. ii. to dig mines; to form any hollows or 
cavities under ground by digging. Actively, to sap ; to ruin 
by mines ; to destroy by secret means or slow degrees. 

MVNEHEAD, a t( wn of Somersetshire, with about 300 
houses, and 1481 inhabitants. Here is a safe and commodi- 
ous harbour for ships of large burden, formed by a pier ami 
quay, to which last a new head has been added, the beach 
cleared, &c. It carries on a considerable trade to Ireland and 
the West Indies, and is 31 miles N. of Exeter, and 161 W. 
by S, ot London. Market on. Wednesday. 

MINER, s. [mincur, Fr.] o.ie that digs in caverns for 
metals, .stones, or coals; one who L a maker of milituiy 
mines 
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MINERAL, s. [minerale, Lat*j any bedy jdug qut ^ of; the 
earth* Though all. amtaja are mineral a, yet all mineral* are 
not metals. Miuerals, in the restrained sense, are . bodies 
that may be melted, but not malleated. ', r 

MI NERAL, o. consisting of bodies dug. out of the, earth; 
consisting of metalline particles. 

MINERALIST, s. one skilled or employed in extracting 
ores or minerals.. 

MINERA'LOGIST, s. [from mincralogie , Fr.] one who 
writes upon minerals. 

MINERALOGY, $. [ mintrulogie , Fr.] the doctrine of 
minerals. . . 

MINEVER, s, a skin with specks of white. 

To Ml'NGLE, v. a. [mintjdcn, Tent.] to mix , tojo : n; to 
unite with something else; to compound. Nouteriy, to be 
mixed or united with. 

Ml'NGLE, s. a mixture; a medely or confused mass. 
MTNGLEU, s . one who mixes different things together. 

M 1'N I AT UUE, s . [miniature, Fr.] the representation of a 
thing in a very small size — Gay improperly uses it as an 
adjective. 

MI'NIKJN, a. [See Manikin] small; diminutive; used in 
slight contempt. 

MI NIM, s. [from minimus, Lat.] a small being or person. 
Applied in the northern counties to a very small fish. 
Ml'NIMUS, s . [Lat.] a being of the least size. 

Ml'NION, s, [miynon, Fr.] a favourite or darling. Gene- 
rally applied to a person who has the chief place in a prince’s 
or great man’s lavour on account of his servile compli- 
ances aud flattery. With Printers, a small sort of printing 
letter. 

MI N 10 US, a. [from minium, Lat.] of the colour of red 
.Lad or vermilion. 

To Ml'NlSH, v. a. [a contraction from diminish] to lessen ; 
to lop or impair. 

MI NISTER, s. [Lat.] any person employed as an agent or 
to transact affairs for another ; one employed by a sovereign 
in the administration of public affairs ; an instrument or means 
applied to accomplish any end ; a person who performs 
the public service in divine worship, an agent from a foreign 
power, who has not the dignity or credentials of an ambas- 
sador. 

To MINISTER, v. a. [ministro, Lat.] to serve or attend 
on God, the public, or a private person. 

MINISTERIAL, a. attendant; acting under superior au- 
thority ; sacerdotal. 

MINISTERIALLY, ad . in a ministerial manner. 

MINISTER Y, s. [now contracted into three syllables, as 
ministry ; from ministcrinm , Lat.] office ; service ; the dis- 
charge of any office or performance of the orders and employ- 
ment of another. 

Ml N1STRAL, a. belonging to a delegate; one employed 
by another,* or a clergyman. 

MINlSTRANT, a. | minislrans , Lat.] attending upon; 
iu ting as subordinate, dependent, or at command. 

MINISTRATION, s. [minis [ratio, Lat.] the office of a per- 
son commissioned by, or acting at the command of, another; 
attendance; intervention; service; office; the employ of a 
clergyman. 

Ml' NIST It ESS, s. a female dispenser. 

MI NISTRY, s. [contracted from minister#] office; service; 
agency; business; persons cmployeu in state affairs. 

MINIUM, s. [Lat.] lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace 
till it is of a red colour. 

MI'NNOCK, s . [perhaps from migtion , Fr.] a favourite, 

©r darling. Johison thinks it synonymous with minx . . 
Ml'NNOW, s, [menue, Fr.] a small fresh-water fish. 
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MI'NOR, a. [th< comparative 6f pa«m»,Lat.3 petty o» hi* 
considerable; less; smaller. " 

MINOR, 5 . one not arrived atfiiH age; t»e nndcroge; 
one younger than another, when used comparatively. In Lojgtc, 
the least term in a proposition, or the secuiid proposition in a 
regular syllogism. - . 

To Ml'NOllATE, v. a. [from minor , hit] to lessen or dw 

MINORCA, a considerable island in the Mediterranean, 
]yj n <r 24 miles N. E. of Majorca. It is about 30 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth, and chiefly valuable for the excel* 
lent harbour of Port Mahon. It is a mountainous country, 
with some fruitful valleys, where there are excellent mules. 
Rabbits are in great plenty, and here are plantations of puhn- 
trees which bear no fruit, vines, olives, cotton and capers. 
The peasants are very dexterous with their slings, and com- 
mand their cattle with them. The houses on the island are 
computed at 5000, and the inhabitants at 31,000. It was 
taken by the English in 1708, and kept by them till 175(>, 
when the French took it. It was restored to the English by 
the treaty of 17(33, and retaken by the Spaniards in the Ame- 
rican war, and confirmed to them by the peace of 1783. 
Citadella is the capital, besides which them are Port-Mahon, 
Labor, and Mercadel. 

MINORITY, s. [minor it r, Fr.] the state of a person who 
is under age, or not arrived to years of discretion and matu- 
rity ; the state of being less ; liie smaller number, opposed to 
majority. 

MI NOTAUR, s. [minos and taurus, Lat.] a monster suppo- 
sed lo be half man and half beast, as described by the ancient*. 

MI NSTER, s» [minstrere, Sax.] a monastery ; a cathedral 
church. 

MI'NSTREL, s. [menesiril, Span.] a musician; one that 
plays upon musical instruments. 

Ml'NSTRKLSY, s. instrumental music ; a band or umnlx r 
of persons playing on musical instruments. 

MINT, s. [minte, Sax.] a plant ; a place where money is 
coined, from mint, Dan. 

To MINT, v. a. (see the noun) to coin or stamp money. 
Figuratively, to invent or forge. 

MINTAGE, s. that which is coined or stamped ; the duty 
paid for coining. 

MI'NTKU, s. a coiner or stamper of money. 

MI'NTMAN, s. one skilled in coinage. 

MrNTMASTER, s. a person who has the management and 
care of the coinage. Figuratively, one who invents. 

MI'NUKT, s . [minuet, Fr.] a stately regular dance, per- 
formed generally by two persons, consisting of a sink, boree, 
and two straight steps ; tne figure resembles a capital Z. 

MI'NUM, s. iu Music, a note of slow time, two of which 
make a semi-href. 

MINUTE, a. [mhintus, Lat.] small, either in bulk or con- 
sequence; little; slender. 

Ml'NUTE, s. [distinguished from the adjective by being 
acce nted on the first syllable, minutnm , Lat.] in Geometry, the 
ROth part of a degree of a circle. Minutes are denoted by one 
accent, thus ('); as the second, or 60th part of a minute, is 
by two accents, thus("); and the third by three &c. 
Minute, in Time, is the 60th part of an hour. In Ar- 
chitecture, it usually denotes the 60th, sometimes the 30th 
part of a module. In Writing, it is Used for a short memoir, 
or sketch of a thing. 

To Ml'NUTE, v. a. [ minuter , Fr.] to set down in short 
hints. “ But I minuted what he had said.” 

MFNIJTE-BOOK, $. a book of short hints or memoranda. 
Ml'NUTE-GLASS, $. a glass of which the sand measures 
a minute. 
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MINU TEL¥, ai. wty , great exactness -.without omission 
of the least circumstance. V ; 

MINUTENESS, * T ,nicpwive smallness ; extreme accnjrgcy 
or oircumstantialneas ; inoonsidcrablenese. , j, 

MINX, #* a young, pert, wanton, or affected girl. . 

MI RACLE, $. [tniraculum, Lat.] a sensible effect, either In 
itself or its circumstance supernatural ; or that which is, in 
some respect or other, beside or contrary to the fixed laws of 
nature, and course of common providence, ,wlpch not being 
to l>e accounted for in a natural way, must be ascribed to the 
occasional interposition of God himself, or of some invisible 
intelligent agent. 

MIRACULOUS, a. \miraculaux , Fr.] done by miracles; 
effected by power more tlian natural. 

MIRACULOUSLY, ad . beyond the known powers or laws 
of nature. 

MIRACULOUSNESS, s. the state of being effected be- 
yond the ordinary powers or laws of nature. 

MIRE, s. [mocr, Belg.] mud ; dirt moistened with rain or 
water. An ant ; a pismire, from myr , Brit. 

To MIRE, v. a. to daub with mud ; to whelm iu the mud. 

MI'RINESS, s. the quality of being muddy. 

Ml'RROR, $. \miroir , Fr.] a looking-glass, or any thing 
which represents objects by reflection; a pattern or exem- 
plar, as being that on which the eye ought to be fixed to trans- 
cribe its perfections. In Mineralogy, a kind of transparent 
stone. 

MIRTH, s. [myrhde, Sax.] merriment ; gaiety; laughter; 
a jest which excites laughter. 

MIRTHFUL, a. full of joy and gaiety. 

MI'RTHLESS, a. sorrowful. 

MIRY, a . deep in mud; consisting of mud. 

IMIS, [Sax. from missa , Goth.] is an inseparable particle, 
and in composition denotes defect, error, deprivation, corrup- 
tion, &c. 

MLS ACCEPTATION, s . the act of taking any thing in a 
wrong sense. 

MISADVENTURE, *. [mcsavcnlure, Fr.] ill-luck; bad for- 
tune. In Law, manslaughter. 

M ISA D VE NTURED, a. unfortunate. 

MISADVI'CE, s. wrong or mistaken advice; bad counsel. 

M1SADYTSEI), ad. wrongfully counselled. 

MISA'IMED, a . not aimed right lv. 

Ml'SANTH ROPE, or MISANTHROPIST,*. [fumtrOpioiroc, 
Or.] a hater of mankind ; one that flies the society of mankind 
from a principle of discontent. 

MISANTHROPY, s. \fuaa%'HpMTria 9 Gr.] the act of hating 
or avoiding the society of mankind. 

MISAPPLICATION, s. an improper application ; the act 
of applying a thing to a WTong use. 

To MISAPPLY', v. a. to apply improperly, or to wrong 
purposes. 

To MISAPPREIIK'ND, v. n. to mistake a person’s meau- 
ing; to understand a thing in a wrong sense. 

MISAPPREHENSION, s. a mistake. 

To MISASCRl'BE, v. a. to ascribe falsely. 

To MISASSI'GN, v. a. to assign erroneously. 

To MISBECO ME, v. a . [preter. misbecame] to be inconsis- 
tent with a person’s character; to disgrace; to he unsuitable; 
not to suit. 

MIS BEGOT, or MISBEGOTTEN, a. unlawfully or irre- 
gular begotten. 

lo MISBEHAVE, v. n. to act ill, or inconsistent, with a 
son’s character. 

MISBEHAVED, ill-bred; uncivil. 

MISBEHA'VIOUR, s. want of decency to others ; ill-con- 
duct ; want of civility or breeding. 


MISBELFEF, s. an erroneous or wrong belief. 

Fo MISBELl'EVE, v. n. to distrust. 

MIS BELF EVER, s. one that holds a false religion, or be* 
lieves wrongly. 

To MISCALL, v . a. to call by a wrong name. 

To MISCALCULATE, v. a. to be wrong in a computation 
or reckoning ; to reckon wrong. 

MISCARRIAGE, s. want of success; ill-conduct; abor- 
tion, or the act of bringing forth before due time. 

To MISCARRY^ v . n. to fail; to fail of success in an 
undertaking ; to be brought to bed before due time, 

f I*o MISCAST, v. a. to add up or compute wvong. 

MISCELL AN E, s. [ misccllaneus , Lat.] mixed corn; as 
wheat and rye. This word is corrupted into muslin , or 
meslin. 

MISCELLANEOUS, a. [misccllanetis, Lat.] mingled ; 
consisting of different kiuds. 

Ml'SCELLANY, s. (sometimes accented on the second 
syllable) a book containing a collection of different pieces, 
sometimes containing the works of different authors. 

MISCHANCE, s. ill-luck ; a thing happening amiss, but 
neither intended nor foreseen. 

MFSCH1EF, s. [meschcj] old Fr.] any thing done to harm 
or injure another ; an ill-eonseqm mv, or vexatious affair. 

MFSCHIEF-MAKKR, s. one who promotes quarrels be- 
tween others, and causes mischief. 

MFSCIIIEVOUS, (sometimes accented on the second syl- 
lable) a. hurtful ; injurious ; spiteful ; malicious. 

MISCHIEVOUSLY', ad. noxiously; maliciously; spite- 
fully; hurtfully. 

MISCHIEVOUSNESS, 5 . the quality of delighting in doing 
harm and injury to others. 

MI'SCIBLE, a. [from miscco, Lat.] capable of bring mixed 

MISCITA'TION, s. a wrong quotation. 

To MISCFTK, r. a. to quote wrong. 

MISCLAFM, s. an erroneous or mistaken claim. 

MISCOM PIJTATION, s. false reckoning. 

To MISCONCEIVE, v. a. to have a wrong idea of. 

MISCONCEPTION, *. a false notion. 

MISCO NDUCT, 5 . ill behaviour. 

M INCONJECTURE, s. a wrong guess. 

To M1SCONJF/CTURE, v. a. to guess wrong. 

MISCONSTRU CTION, s. the act of ascribing a wrong 
sense to words or actions. . 

'Io MISCONSTRUE, v. a . to interpret wrong. 

To MISCO'UNSEL, r. a. to advise wrong. 

To MISCO UNT, v. a. [ nuvonter , Fr.] to reckon wrong. 

MFSCREANCE, or MISCREANCY, a . [mescrtancc, Fr.] 
adherence to a false religion ; false faith. 

MISCREANT, s. [mesenant. Fr.] in its primary sense, 
one that holds a false faith, or believes in false gods. Se- 
condarily, a vile and wicked wToteh. 

MISCRE ATE, or MISCREATED, a. formed unnatural- 
ly, or illegitimately; made as by a blunder of nature. 

MISDEED, s. a vile action. 

To MISDEEM, v. a. to judge ill of; to mistake. 

To M1SDEMEAN, v. «/ to behave ill. 

MISDEMEANOR, s. a slight offence; something less 
than a crime. 

MISDEVOTION, *. mistaken piety. 

To MIS DO', v. a. [p-cter. I have misdonc] to do w’rong, or 
commit a crime. Neuterly, to commit faults. 

MISDO'ER, s. an offender ; a criminal. 

MISDOING, s. offence; deviation from right. 

To M ISDO'UBT, v. a . to suspect of deceit or danger. 

MISDOUBT, s. suspicion of crime or danger; irreso- 
lution. 

7 Y 
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Tq^MISEJMPLOT, V, a. to apply to a wrong usew 
" MiSEMPCO'YMENT, *. the act of applying to an imprpr 
per 

MrSER, a, [from miser, Lat] formerly used for a person in 
w^etqli'edness and calamity; or for a base apd mean person ; 
but alt present to one who, though possessed of .riches, ©o- 
ap'iys ell the hardships of indigence, either to increase or 
avoid* landing them. 

MISERABLE, a. [miserabilis, Lat.] unhappy ;, calamit- 
ous, or wretched ; very bad ; saving to excess. 

mFSERABLENESS, s. the quality which denominates a 
person wretched, or an object of pity ; excessive parsimony. 

A fyH'SERABLY, ad. in such a manner as to become an ob- 
ject of compassion ; desperately ; shockingly : “ Miserably 
stabbed to death.” South . Wretchedly; meanly; covetously; 
or like a miser. 

MISERY, s. [miseria, Lat,] such, a state of wretchedness, 
unhappiness, or calamity, as renders a person an object of 
compassion. 

To MISFA'LL, v. a. to befall unluckily. 

MISFO RTUNE, s. want of success ; calamity ; ill luck, 
or poverty, not happening by a person’s own fault. 

Tq MISGIVE, v. a. to suspect; to presage something ill; 
to suspect something amiss. 

To MISGOVERN, v. a. to govern ill. 

MISGOVERNED, a. under no restraint ; rude ; ill-bred ; 
uncivilized. 

MlSGOVERNMENT, s. ill administration of affairs ; ill- 
management ; irregularity ; or immodest behaviour. 
MISGUIDANCE, s . a false direction. 

To MISGUIDE, t>. a. to direct wrong ; to guide the wrong 
wav. 

MISIIA’P, s. any evil that happens unexpectedly. 
MISHMASH, s. [ mischin , Belg.] a mingle, or hotch-potch: 
a low word. 

To MISINFE'R, v. a. to draw a wrong inference. 

To MISINFO'RM, v . a . to deceive by false accounts. 
MISINFORMATION, s. a false intelligence or account. 
To MISINTERPRET, r. a. to explain in a wrong sense. 
MISINTERPRETATION, s. explanation in a wrong 
sense. 

To MISJO'IN, t». a. to join in an improper manner. 

To MISJUDGE, v . n. to form false opinions. Actively, to 
mistake ; to judge ill of. 

To MISLA'Y, v. a. to lay in a wrong place; to put away 
so as not to be able to find again, 

MISLAYER, s. one who puts things in a wrong place. 

To MTSLE, v . n. to rain small drops. See Mizzle. 

To MISLF/AD, v. a. [pret. and part, passive misled] to 
guide in a wrong way ; to betray to mischief or mistake, under 
a pretence of guiding. 

MISLEADER, s. one who seduces or leads to ill. 
MFSLETOE. See Mistletoe. 

MISLl'KE, s. disapprobation; dislike. 

To MISMANAGE, v. a. to conduct or manage wrongly. 
MISMANAGEMENT, s. defect of conduct or behaviour. 

To MISMA'RK, v, a. to mark or distinguish wrong. 

To MISMATCH, v. a. to mistake in matching. 

To MISNAME, t*. a. to call by a wrong name. 
MISNO'MER, s. [Fr.] in Law, the mistaking of a man’s 
name, or the using of one name lor another, which is the cause 
of abatements of writs. 

To MISOBSERVE, v. a. to make a wrong remark. 
MISO'GAMIST, s . [from piaiui and ynpog 9 Or.] on© that 
hates marriage. 

MISO'GYNY, s. [from /i<<roc and yvn), Gr.] the act of 
hating woman kind. 


Tq MISO'RDER, ». a* to contact * ‘ 

To MISPEL, v. o. [pr«*.and part pm., misp«U. Th* 
word and iu deri vutives ahould, according to it* analogy,, bo 
tn inell wronsr. 


isiv© mispent, This 
written mil-spend] 


MIS^E'NDER, * one who applies to a wrong purposes 
MISPERSUASION, s. a wrong notion or false opinion. 
To MISPLACE, v. o. to put in a wrong place. 

To MISPOI'NT, v. o. to set a wrong point or spot after 


sentence. . ■ . , r . . . , - 

To MISPRI SE, v. a. sometimes it signifies to mistake, from 

misprendre, Fr. and sometimes to undervalue, slight Or dis- 
dain, from mepriser 9 Fr. Obsolete. 

MISPRI SION, s. scorn, slight, or contempt* In Comrabr. 
Law, a neglect or oversight; as where a person is privy to 
some treason or felony committed by another, and neglects to 
reveal it to the king or his council, or to a magistrate ; but 
entirely conceals it. This is called Misprision of those 
crimes. In cases of Misprision of treason, the offender is 
to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and to forfeit 
his goods and chattels, with the profits of his lands, &c. But 
in Misprision of felony, the offender is only to be punished 
with fine and imprisonment, and to remain in prison till the 
fine is paid. 

To M1SPROFO RTION, v. a . to join in an unsuitable 


proportion. 

To MLSQUO'i i > 9 v. a. to cite an author’s words wrong. 

To MIS RECITE, v. a. to quote or recite wrong. 

To MISUECKON, v. a. In reckon wrong; to compute 


wrong. 

To MISREPO'RT, v. a. to give a false account of ; to give 
an account which is both disadvantageous and false. 

MISREPO'RT, s . a false account; a false and malicious 
representation. 

To MISREPRESENT, (the last s is pron. like z) r. a. to 
represent falsely. 

MISREPRESENTATION, s. the act of wilfully repre- 
senting a thing otherwise than it is. 

MISRULE, s. tumult; contusion. 

MISS, s. [contracted from mistress] a term of compliment 
used in addressing a young and unmarried lady. Figuratively, 
a prostitute. 

To MISS, v. a . [preter. missed , particip. pass, mist] to mis- 
take ; to fail hitting a mark ; to fail of obtaining ; to discover 
something unexpectedly wanting; to omit; to perceive the 
want of. Neuterly, to fly wide from ; not to hit a mark ; 
to prove unsuccessful ; to fail or mistake ; to be lost or 


wanting. 

MISS, s . loss; want ; failure; mistake or error. 


MI'S SAL, s. [ missale , Lat.] the inass-book. 

To MISS AY, v. n. to speak ill of; to censure : obsolete. 
To say wrong. 

To MISSEEM, v . n. to make false appearance. 

To MISSF/RVE, v . a. to serve unfaithfully. 

To MISS II ATE, v. a. [part. mishaped 9 or mishapen] to 
shape or form ill; to deform. 

MI SSILE, a. [missilis, Lat.] thrown by the hand or frutn 
an engine. Striking at a distance, applied* to weapons. 

MISSION, s. [missia 9 Lat.] commission; the state of a 
person employed by another; persons sent on any account ; 
usually applied to those sent to propagate the gospel in foreign * 
parts. Dismission or discharge. 

MISSIONARY, or MI'SSIONER, 5. [missionaire, Fr] Out • 
sent to propagate religion iu foreign parts. 
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MrSStSSIPIi i tnd MISSOURI ', twb Ur^e; rlveri !of 
N. Americfe, which unite in lat. 38° 55', and in one stream 
pursue their course tub the Gulf of Mexico below NeW Orleans. 

MISSISSIPI, a large district of N. America, bounded 
ori the welt by Ifhe Mississipi. It was admitted as a state 
in the Federal Union in 1817. The population Is 139,606, 
of whom 65,660 are slaves. 

MISSIVE, a. such as may be sent ; such as are flung at a 
distance by the hand, or from an engine, applied to wehpotis. 

MISSIVE; s. [Fr.] a letter sent ; a messenger ; obsolete. 

MISSOURI , an extensive district, second in extent to 
New York. It was received into the Union in 1 821. The 
population, which is rapidly increasing by numbers of set- 
tiers, was, in 1830, 140,074, of whom 25,000 are slaves. 

To MISSPE'AK, v. a. [pret. mispoke , part mispoken] to 
speak wrong or amiss. 

MIST, s. [mi&t, Sax.] a meteor, consisting of a low thin 
cloud, or small rain, whose drops are not to be distinguished. 
Figuratively, any thing that darkens, or obscures, applied to 
the understanding. 

To MIST, w. cl to cloud ; to cover with a steam or moist 

vapour. 

To MISTA'KE, v. a . to conceive a wrong idea of ; to 
take a thing for that which it is not, or to take one thing 
for another. Neuterly, to err; to form a false judgment or 
idea. 

MISTA'KE, s. the act of forming a wrong idea, or taking a 
tiling for what it is not. 

MISTA'KEABLE, a. liable to be mistaken. 

To be MISTAKEN, v. n. to err, or to form a wrong opinion 
or judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to form a 
wrong judgment or idea. 

To Ml STATE, v. a . to state wrong ; to represent in a false 
light. 

To MISTE'ACH, v. a. to teach wrong. 

To MISTE'LL, v. a. to relate falsely; to reckon wrong. 

To MISTE'RM, v. a. to call hy a wrong name. 

MI'STERY, s . [metier, Fr.] in Law, an art, trade, or occu- 
pation. This word is generally, but improperly, written mys- 
tery. 

To MTSTHFNK, v . a. to think ill ; to think wrong. 

To MISTI'ME, v. a. to do unseasonably. 

MISTINESS, s . cloudiness; the state of being overcast, 
applied to the sky. 

Ml'STION, s. [ mistus , Lat.] the state of being mixed. 

MI STLETOE, MI SLETOE, or MI'SLELTOE, s. a plant of 
which there is only one kind in Europe, growing, not on the 
ground, but on other trees, as the oak, apple-tree, pear-tree, 
white thorn, &c. Some physicians ascribe to it great virtues 
in the cure of the epilepsy. 

MTSTLIKE, a. resembling a mist ; like a mist. 

MISTO'LT), the part. pass, of Mistei.l. 

MISTOO'K, I he part. pass, of Mistake. 

MI'STRESS, « [maitresse, Fr.] a woman who manages 
a house, and keeps servants ; a woman skilled in any thing ; 
a woman teacher ; a woman who is the object of a person’s 
love, in a good sense. A prostitute ; used as an address of 
contempt. 

MISTRU'.ST, s. suspicion ; diffidence* 

To MISTRU'ST, v. a. to suspect ; to doubt. 

MISTRUSTFUL, a. suspicious; diffident. 

MISTRUSTFULLY, ad. in such a manner as betrays a 
suspicion. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS, s. the quality of suspecting the 
fidelity of another. 

MISTRU'STLESS a. confident ; unsuspecting. 
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*T6 MISUNDERSTAND, v. a. (pneter. ^ f 
den food] to tiiltk thypehm’s mehmag 
MISUNDERSTANDING, /. aMsmce, iff am 


MISUNDERSTANDING, t. a tff fttmee, orauwxwe^ 
implying that the parties do not understand cam Otper, SSi 
error ; a false judgment Or conception of the meaning 6f words 
or sentences. 


MISU'SAGE, s. abuse, 1 or bad treatment. 

To MISU'SE, v . a. [mesuser, Fr.] to treat or use in an im- 
proper manner ; to abuse. 

MISU'SE, 5 . bad use or treatment. 

MI'SY, $. a very beauteous mineral, much resembling golden 
marcasites. 


MITCHAM , a village in Surry, 8 miles S. W. of London. 
It is seated on the Wandle, on which are some snuff-mills, 
and calico-printing manufactures. It contains 4387 inha- 
bitants. Population 4387, 

MIT C11EL D E‘ A A r , a town in Gloucestshire, 116 miles 
from London, whose market is on Monday. 

MITE, s. [mite, Fr.] a very small insect which breeds in 
cheese. InAVeights, the 20th part of a grain. In Money, 
the third part of a farthing. Proverbially, any thing very 
small ; a very small particle or atom. 

MITHRIDATK, s. [Fr.] a kind of electuary; one of the 
capital medicines of the shops, consisting of a great number 
of ingredients, and receiving its name from Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, its inventor. Also a genus of plants, of which six 
arc British species. 

MITIGANT, part. [ mitigans , Lat.] lenient, or lenitive. 

To MITIGATE, v. a. [ j mitigo , Lat. mitiger, Fr.] to abate, 
or lessen, applied to rigour or severity. To soften, lessen, or 
make less, applied to pain. To assuage or calm, applied to 
the heat and turbulence of factions. 


MITIGATION, 0 . [mitigatio, Lat.] the act of lessening any 
punishment, severity, or pain. 

MITRE, s. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Lat.] a round cap, pointed 
and cleft a-top, with two pendants hanging down on the 
shoulders, worn on the head by bishops and abbots on so- 
lemn occasions ; and in Heraldry, borne is a crest by a bishop 
and archbishop. 

MITRED, a. adorned with a mitre. 

MITT At ) , au extensive town, pretty well inhabited, and 
the capital of Coiirland, and the residence of the duke of the 
regency of the country. It is situated on the river Aa, in that 
part of Gothland called Seniignllia, 140 miles N. N. E. of 
Koningsberg, and 56 S. S. \Y\ of Riga. 

MITTENS, s. [: mitains , Fr.] gloves that cover the arms, but 
not the fingers. 

MI'TTENT, a. [mittens, Lat.] sending forth; emitting. 

MITTIMUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ for transferring records 
from one court to another. Likewise, a writ under the huud 
and seal of a justice of the peace, directed to the gaoler or 
keeper of a prison, for the receiving and safe keeping an 
offender, tiil he be delivered by due course of law. 

To MIX, v. a. [ndssche n, bclg.] to unite different bodies 
into one mass ; to compose of different things. 

MI'XEN, s. [ mixen , Sax.] a dunghill; a laystall. 

MIXTILI'NEAR, a. consisting of a line or lines, part 
straight, and part curved. 

MI'XTION, s. [mixtion, Fr.] mixture; confusion of one body 
with another. 


Ml'XTLY, ad. in a mixed manner. 

MFXTURE, s. [mixtura, Lat.] the act of joining or adding 
several things together ; the state of different things united or 
adder! together ; a mass or liquor formed by uniting different 
ingredient* ; npy thing added or mixed. 
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MLZMAZE, s. [a cant word formed by the reduplication of 
maze] a maze ; a labyrinth. “ Through the mizviaze of variety 
of opinions/’ Locke . 

Ml'ZZEN, s. [ mezaen , Belg.] in the Sea Language, is a par* 
ticular mast or sail. The mizzen-mast stands in the sternmost 
part of a ship. The sail which belongs to the mizzen-mast, is 
called the mix zen-tail ; and whenever the word mizzen is used 
at sea, it always means the sail. 

To MI ZZLE, v. a. [from mist ] to rain small drops, like a 
thick mist. 

MI'ZZY, s. a bog; a quagmire. 

MNEMO NICS, ne-mon-iks, s. [pvrjpoviKo c, Gr.] the art of 
memory. 

To MOAN, v. a. [mwnnn, Sax.] to lament; deplore. Neu- 
terly, to show sorrow by the looks, a mournful tone of voice, 
and dismal complaints. 

MOAN, $. lamentation ; sorrow expressed by words and 
actions. 

MOAT, s. [mottc, Fr.] a canal, or collection of water, which 
runs in a ditch or channel round a building. 

To MOAT, v . a. [ matter , Fr.} to surround any building with 
a canal or water. 

MOB, s. [contracted from mobile , Fr.] the crowd; the 
vulgar; a tumultuous rout or multitude. * In Dress, a womans 
cap. 

To MOB, v . a. to harass or overbear by a mob or 
tumult. 

MO'BILE, mo-beel, s. [Fr.] the populace or vulgar; a 
tumultuous assembly of the common and lower order of 
people. 

MOBI'LITY, s. [mobility Fr. mobilitas , Lat.] the power of 
being moved. Figuratively, quickness of motion. In low 
language, the vulgar or populace. Fickleness or inconstancy, 
applied to the mind. 

MO'C HA-STONE, s. [from Mocha , the place whence it is 
brought] a stone somewhat of the agate kind, of a clear horny 
uray, with delineations or figures representing mosses, shrubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, and red, in the substance of 
the stone. 

To MOCK, v. a . [a moquer , Fr.] to deride, scoff, or laugh 
at; to defeat.; to elude; to disappoint a person’s expecta- 
tions; to beguile or delude with words. Neuterly, to scoff 
or iest at. 

MOCK, s. ridicule; a sneer; an act of contempt; an object 
of ridicule; a contemptuous imitation or mimicry. 

MOCK, a . counterfeit; false; not real. 

MO'C K ABLE, a. exposed to derision. 

MO'CKER, s . one that ridicules another ; a deceiver ; an 
impostor. 

MO'CKERY, $. derision; scorn; ridicule; contemptuous 
mimicry of a person’s actions or words ; sport; a vain show or 
counterfeit appearance ; disappointment. 

MOCKING-BIRD, s . an American bird, which imitates 
the notes of other birds. 

MO'C KING l. Y, ad. insultingly. 

MO'C KING-STOCK, s. the subject of derision, or object 
of ridicule. 

MO'DAL, a. [ modalis , Lat.] relating to the form only, op- 
posed to essence. 

MODA'LITY, s. an accidental difference ; the quality of an 
accident. 

MO' DBURY, a town of Duvonshiu, distant from London 
202 miles. Many of the inhabitants Are employed in the 
woollen trade, and there is also a manufacture of plush. It is 
seated between two hills, 36 miles S. S. W. of Exeter. The 
n «crket is on Thursday. Population 2116. 

MODE, s. [modus, Lat.] form. In L.ogic, that which cannot 


subsist in and of itself, hut is always esteemed as belonging 
to, aud subsisting by the help of, some substance, which, for 
that reason, is called its subject. Gradation or degree. “ What 
modes of sight/’ Manner or method. State or appearance. 
Fashion or custom, from mode, Fr. 

MODEL, s. [modele, Fr.] a representation in miniature of 
some building, &c. a copy to be imitated ; a mould ; a stand- 
ard by which any thing is measured. See Module. Synoh. 
Model is used for relief ; copy, for painting. A copy ought to 
be faithful ; a model , just. 

To MODEL, v. a. [modeler, Fr.] to plan; to shape; to 
form, mould, or delineate. 

MODELLER, s. a planner or schemer. 

MO 1 DEN A, a city of Italy, capital of a principclity of 
the same name. It is pretty large and populous, having 
several piazzas ; but the streets ure narrow, the houses without 
beauty or symmetry, and the walks low and dark. The 
churches have little or nothing worth notice, hut the ducat 
palace is large and splendid, and is richly furnished. The 
picture gallery consists of six rooms, and filled with select 
pieces of the most famous masters. In a chamber under the 
cathedral is shewn the so much talked of See chin rapita , or 
well-bucket, with iron hoops, taken in a petty war with 
Bologna. The population of the town is 27,000, and of the 
principality 3/i0,O00 souls. It is 22 miles N. W. of Bologna. 
Lat. 44. 34. N. Ion. 11. 18. K. 

MO DERATE, a. [moderntus, Lat.] temperate, or between 
the two extremes. Not hot, applied to temper. Not extra- 
vagant, applied to expence. Of the middle rate. 

To MO DERATE, v. a . [ moderor , Lat.] to keep within due 
hounds and limits ; to repress, regulate, or restrain. 

MODERATELY, ad . temperately; mildly; in a middle 
degree. 

MO DERATENESS, 5. the quality of keeping within any 
two extremes ; temperateness. 

MODERATION, s. [moderatio, Lat.] the state of keep- 
ing a duo mean between extremes ; calmness, temperance, or 
equanimity. 

MODERATOR, s. [moderator, Lat.] a person or thing 
which calms, or keeps from flying into excess ; a person who 
presides at a disputation, to restrain the contending parties 
from indecency, confine them to the point in question, and 
shew the conclusiveness or inconclusiveness of their arguments 
and responses. 

MODERN, a. [ modern , Fr.] late; recent; not ancient; not 
long done or existing. 

MODERNISM, s. any thing formed according to the taste 
of the present age, opposed to that of the ancients. A word 
coined by Dean Swift in the following passage ; “ Scribblers 
send us over their trash in prose and vtrsc, with abominable 
curtailings and quaint modernisms .” 

MO DERNS, s. those who have lived lately, opposed to the 
ancients. 

To MODERNIZE, v . a. to form any thing according to 
the taste of the present age ; to translate or alter any thing 
ancient to the present taste. 

MODEST, a. [ modeste , Fr. ynodcstvs , I .at.] humble in opi- 
nion of one’s own excellencies ; free from boasting ; reserved 
or backward in doing any thing for fear of incurring censure ; 
chaste ; free from and avoiding every appearance of vice, 
without being carried to excess ; moderate. 

MODESTLY, ad . in an humble, chaste, and moderate 
manner ; without excess, forwardness, boasting, or impudence. 

MODESTY, s. [> modcstie , Fr.] a virtue which includes air 
humble opinion of one’s own abilities, an utter abhorrence of 
the least appearance of vice, and a fear of dofog any thing 1 
which either has or may incur censure ; chastity. 
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MODESTY -PIECE, s. a narrow lace or border, which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before, and is part of 
a woman's tucker. 

MO DICUM, s. [Lat.] a small portion or pittance. 

MODIFI'ABLE, a. capable of receiving a difference with 
respect to all its modes or accidents. 

MODITICAHLE, a. diversifmble by various modes. 

MODIFICATION, s. [modification, Fr. j the act of giving 
a thing new accidental differences of form or mode; that 
which gives a thing any particular manner of being. 

To MO DIFY, v. a. [modifier , Fr.] to change the form, 
accidents, or qualities of a thing. 

MODI'LLON, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, an ornament in 
the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders, 
consisting of little inverted consoles or brackets in form of 
an S, seeming to support the projecture of the larmier. 

MO'DISH, o. agreeable to the fashion or reigning cus- 
tom. 

MO'DISHLY, ad . fashionably. 

MODISH NESS, s . a strict observance of the fashion. 

To MODULATE, v. a . [ modulor , Lat.] in Music, to 
change the key, and to return to it again, without giving 
offence to the ear. 

MODULATION, s. [modulation, Fr. modulation Lat.] 
in Music, the art of keeping in, and on occasion changing, 
the keh, and returning to it again, without offence to the 
ear ; sound modulated ; agreeable harmony. 

MODULATOR, s. [modulator, Lat.] one that forms 
sounds to a certain key. 

MODULE, s. [modulus, Lat.] a model ; an empty re- 
presentation, or mere shadow. In Architecture, a certain 
measure, taken at pleasure, for regulating the proportion of 
columns, and the symmetry or distribution of the whole 
building. 

MO DUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, the giving money or land to 
a minister, instead of his tithes in kind. 

MOFFAT, a town of Scotland, near the Annan, famous 
for its sulphureous well, which has been in just estimation 
lor near 160 years, as a remedy in all cutaneous and scro- 
fulous complaints ; and for its chalybeate spring, discovered 
about 70 years ago. It lies 24 miles N. N. E. of Dumfries, 
and about ,00 S. W. of Edinburgh. Population 2221. 

M O'HAIR, s. [ mohere , Fr.] thread or stuff made of ca- 
mel’s or other hair. 

To MOI DER, v. a, to puzzle ; to perplex ; to distract. 

MOI'DEREI), part. a. crazed; muddied. 

MOI'DORE, s . [Port.] a Portugal gold coin, valued at 
27s. sterling. 

MOl'ETY, s . [moitif, Fr.] one of two equal parts ; a part 
or portion. 

To MOIL, v. a. [mouiilcr, Fr.] to daub with dirt; to 
fatigue or weary. Neuterly, to labour in the mire ; to toil. 

MOIST, a. [ moiste , Fr.] wet in a small degree, so as not 
to be liquid ; juicy ; succulent. 

To MOIST, or MOI'STEN, v. a. to make wet in a small 
degree ; to damp. 

MOI'STEN ER, s . the person or thing which moistens. 

MO I'ST NESS, s . the quality of being wet in a small degree. 

MOI'STURE, s. [moiteur, Fr.] a small quantity of water 
or liquid ; dampness. 

MO'KY, a. dark ; dusky; cloudy. 

MOLA'SSES, s. treacle. See Melassks* 

MO'LD A VIA, a province in the S. E. of Europe, divided 
between Russia and Turkey, the former possessing one-third. 

It is bounded on the N. by Poland ; on tne E. by Bessarabia ; 
on the S. by Wallachia; and on the W, by Transylvania: 
180 miles in length and breadth. Principal rivers : the Pruth, 


Moldau, Bardalacb, and Sereth. The soil is rich, and it 
abounds in good pastures, which feed a great number of 
horses, oxen, and sheep ; it also produces corn, pulse, ho- 
ney, wax, fruits, with plenty of game, and fish. The inhabi- 
tants are Christians of the Greek church. The Turks oblige 
the hospodar, or waiwode, to pay an annual tribute, and to 
raise a large body of troops at his own expcnce, in lime of 
war. Jassy is the capital. Lat. 47. 8£. N. Ion. 27. 5. E. 

MOLD, or Mould , a town of Flintshire, in N. Wales, 
five miles S. of Flint. Its market is on Wednesday, and is 
distant from London 201 miles. Inhabitants, 9385. 

MOLE, s . [nial, Sax.] in Physic, a shapeless concretion 
of extravasated blood, which grows into a kind of flesh, and 
is called a false conception ; a natural spot on the skin, some- 
times having hair in it ; a little animal or beast, which casts 
up the earth in hillocks, formerly thought to be blind, but 
by modern naturalists proved to have perfect eyes, and holes 
for them through the skin about the size of a pin’s head. 
A mound, dyke, or port, from wolrs , Lat. 

MO LEHILL, 6*. a hillock thrown up by a mole. 

To MO LE ST, v, a. [mo/ester, Fr. molestor , Lat.] to dis- 
turb, trouble, or vex. 

MOLESTATION, s. [molestia, Lat] disturbance; un- 
easiness caused by vexation. 

MOLESTER, s. one who disturbs. 

MO LEW ARP, s . a mole : properly mould-warp: 

MO'LINISTS, a sect in the Romish church who follow 
the doctrines of the jesuit, Lewis Molina, relative to suf- 
ficient and efficacious grace. Their great antagonists were 
the Jansenists. 

MO'LLIENT, part. [ molliens , Lat.] softening. 

MOLLIFI'ABLE, a. capable of being softened or ap- 
peased. 

MOLLIFICATION, s. the act of making soft. Mitiga- 
tion or pacification, applied to anger. 

MO'LLIFIER, s. that which makes soft or calm. 

To MO'LLIFY, v. a . \motlio, Lat.] to soften. To ap- 
pease, applied to anger. To moderate, applied to any thing 
harsh or rigorous. 

MO LTEN, part. pass, of Melt. 

MO'LY, s . the wild garlic. 

MOLU CCAS, or Spice Islands, a cluster of small but 
valuable islands in the Eastern Ocean, lying mostly within 
sight of each other. The principal are Ternate, Amboy na, 
Tydore, Machian, Timor or Motyr, Bachian, Bourso, and 
Ceram. They are situated to tne E. and S. of Celebes. 
Their coasts are rendered very dangerous by sands and 
shelves. They produce neither com, rice, nor cattle, ex- 
cept. goats ; but they have oranges, lemons, coarse tobacco, 
and, above all, nutmegs, cloves, and other spices. Here 
are parrots of extraordinary beauty, and many birds of para- 
dise. They have large snakes which are not venomous, but 
very dangerous lizards, or land crocodiles. The Dutch, 
who drove out the Spaniards and Portuguese, keep out all 
other 1 uropean nations, being jealous of their spice trade. 
The natives are Pagans, but there are many Mahometans. 
All the particular kings of these islands are subject to the 
king of Ternate, who is in alliance with the Dutch. They 
were taken by the English in the late wars, but restored at 
the peace. The chief settlement is at Amboy na. 

MOME, $. a dull, stupid, dronish fellow. 

MO'MENT, s. [momentum, Lat.] .consequence, import- 
ance, or weight ; force, or acting power ; an invisible par- 
ticle of time. Synon. Moment, instant . A moment is not 
long ; but an instant is still shorter. The word moment has 
a signification more extended. It is taken sometimes for 
time in general, and is used in a figurative cense. That of 
7 Z 
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instant is more contracted ; »t marks the shortest duration 
o! time, and is never used but in the literal sense. 

MO MENTALLY, ad, for a moment. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS, a . [momantaneus, Lat.] lasting but 
a moment. 

MOMENTARY, a. done in, or lasting a moment. 

MOME'NTOUS, a. [from momentum , Lat.] of weight, 
consequence, or importance. 

MONACHAL a, [ monachalis , Lat. fiova%tKoc> Or.] mo- 
nastic ; relating to monks. 

MO'NACIIlJSM, s. [monachistne, Fr.] the state of monks; 
a monastic life. 

MONAD, or MO'NADE, $. [/xov«c, Gr.] an invisible 
thing. 

MO' NAG HAN, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, 30 miles in length, and from 10 to '20 in breadth; 
bounded on the W. by Fermanagh ; on the N. by Tyrone; 
on the E. by Armagh; and on the S. E. arid 8. by* Louth 
and Cavan. It. is divided into 10 parishes, and has about 
105,500 inhabitants. The soil is, in general, deep and 
fertile; wet and damp in some places, and hilly in others. 
The linen manufacture flourishes in the N. and W. parts, 
and is averaged at 104,0001. yearly. Monaghan, the capi- 
tal, contains 3915 souls. It had a castle and fort 
against the Irish, in the reign of Elizabeth. It is 62 miles 
N. N. VV. of Dublin. Elects 2 members. 

MO'NARCH, s. [/«orapxa c> Gr.] a king; a governor in- 
vested with absolute authority; any thing superior to others 
of the same kind. 

MGNA'llCHAL, a. governed by a single person or king ; 
suiting to a king, 

MONARCHICAL, a. [uopap\iko£, Gr.] belonging to a 
single ruler or king. 

MO'NARCHY, s. [fiovapxia, Gr.] the government of a 
single person ; a kingdom. 

MONASTERY, s. [ monastcrium , Lat] a house for per- 
sons to retire to on a religious account ; a convent. 

MONASTIC, or MONA'STICAL, u. [monaslicus, Lat.] 
religiously recluse ; belonging to a monk. 

MONA'STICALLY, ad. after the manner of a monk. 

MO NDAY, s. [monandacg, Sax.] the second day of the 
week, so called because formerly dedicated to the moon. 

MO'NEY, (the o is pron. like u in this word and its fol- 
lowing compounds and derivatives; as munney, vnunneyed , 
&c.) s. [It has properly no plural, except when money is 
taken for a single piece ; buL monies was formerly used lor 
sums; tnwnai , Brit-] a piece of metal stamped with some 
mark or image, whose value is fixed by public authority. 

MO'NEY BAG, s. a large purse. 

MO'NEYBOX, s. a till; a repository of ready coin. 

MO'NEYCH ANGER, s. a broker in money ; one who 
changes one piece of coin for more of less value, or several 
pieces for one of more value. 

MO’NEYED, a. rich in coin, opposed to wealth in lands. 

MO'NEYLESS, a, wanting money ; penniless. 

MO'NEY MATTER, $. account of debtor and creditor. 

MO'NEYSCRIVENER, s. one who raises money for 
others. 

MO'NEYSWORTII, s . something worth money; some- 
thing that will bring money. 

MONEYWORT, s. The bastard moneywort is a plant 
witli pale red blossoms, found in rivulets and springs; the 
purple moneywort is a species of loosestrife. 

MO NGER, *. [manycrc. Sax.] a dealer or seller. After 
the name of any commodity, it implies a person who deals 
in it, or sells it ; thus, ^ fishmonger is one who sells or deals 
in fish. 


MO'NGREL, a. [from mang , Sax.] of a mixed breed. 

MONGULS , a people who inhabit a country to the N. 
of China. They assume to be of the same original as those 
who accompanied Tamerlane in the conquests of India, 
Persia, and other countries, and called, in most histories, 
Moguls. The country is very little known, except that part 
of it which the caravans puss through in travelling from 
Russia to China. The Monguls dwell in tents, or little 
moveable houses, and live entirely on the produce of their 
cattle, which are horses, camels, cows, and sheep. 7'hey 
exchange their commodities for rice, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
cotton cloth, and several sorts of household utensils; net 
having the use of money. The religion of the Monguls 
of the West, is that of the Dalay-Luuia, which is full of 
ceremonies not unlike popery. 

MONITION, s. [monitiOy Lat.] an information or hint; 
instruction or advice. 

MO'NITOR, s. [Lat.] one who warns of faults, or informs 
of duty ; one who gives useful hints. In Schools, applied 
to a scholar commissioned by the master to take notice of 
the behaviour of bis school-fellows. 

MONITORY, a. [ monitorius , Lat.] conveying useful in- 
structions or admonitions. 

MO NITORY, s. admonition ; warning. Not in use. 

MONK, (the o pronounced like u in this word and its 
derivatives) s. [monec , Sax. monachus, Lat.] a person who re- 
tires from the world to give himself wholly up to devotion, 
and to live in abstinence and solitude. 

MONKERY, s . a monastic life. 

MO NKEY, s. [from mon 9 a man, and kin, a diminutive 
termination] an ape, or animal bearing a great rescmblauce 
to a man. Those without tails are properly called apes, fi- 
guratively, a jackanapes. 

MONKHOOD, s. the condition, state, or profession of a 
monk. 

MO'NKISII, a. taught or professed by monks. 

MONKSHOOD, s. (Aeonitum) a plant of a poisonous 
quality. 

MONKS-RIIU'BARB, s. a species of dock. Its roots are 
used in medicine. 

MONMOUTH , the county town of Monmouthshire, 
pleasantly sealed at the confluence of the rivers Wye, Myn- 
now, and Frothy, which almost surround it. It is a large 
handsome town, and carries on a considerable trade with 
Bristol by the Wye. In its once stalely castle, the remains 
of which shew it to have been very strong, Henry V. from 
hence called Henry of Monmouth, the conqueror of France, 
was born. It is 21 miles W. by S. of Gloucester, and 128 
W. by N. of London. A plentiful market for corn and 
provisions on Saturday. Fairs on Whitsun-Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and Nov. 22d. Pop. 4,916. Elects 1 member. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE , a county of England, bounded 
on the N. by Herefordshire and Brecknockshire ; on the E. 
by Gloucestershire ; on the S. E. by the Severn ; on (he \V. 
by the counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan. Its extent 
from N. to S. is about 28 miles, and from E. to W. 20. It is 
divided into 6 hundreds, and contains 7 market-towns, 127 

K rishes, and, according to the census of 1831, 98,130 inha- 
ants. The air is temperate and healthy, and the soil fruit- 
ful, though mountainous and woody. r flie hills feed sheep, 
goats, and horned cattle, and the valleys produce plenty 
of grass and com. Beside the Wye, the Mynnow, and 
the Rhyney or Rumney, this county has almost peculiar 
to itself the river Usk, which divides it into two unequal 
portions, the eastern and largest part of which is a tract, 
fertile, on the whole, in corn and pastures, and utell 
wooded. It abounds in lime-stone, which is burnt On the 
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spot, for the general manure of the country. The smaller 
western portion is mountainous, and in great part unfa- 
vourable tor cultivation ; whence it is devoted to the feeding 
of sheep. It has several long narrow valleys, watered by 
streams that fall into the Bristol Channel. All the rivers 
above mentioned, particularly the Wye and Usk, abound 
with Hsh, especially salmon and trout. Monmouthshire was 
formerly reckoned one of the counties of Wales ; and, from 
the names of its towns and villages, its mountainous rugged 
surface, as well as its situation beyond the Wye, which 
seems to form a natural boundary between England and 
Wales in this part, it certainly partak?s most of the character 
of the latter country, though since the reign of Charles II. 
when it was added to the Oxford circuit, it has been con- 
sidered as an English county. The people use the Welsh 
language, but the English tongue is coming into use. 'I he 
manufacture of this county is flannels. Returns 2 members. 

MO'NOCIIORD, s. [/iui'oc and Or.] an instrument 

having hut one string. 

MONO CULAR, or MONOCULOUS, a. [from Or. 
and out Ins, Lat.] one-eyed. 

MO'NODY, s. [porodia, Or.] a poem or song sung by a 
single person, and expressive of grief. 

MONOGAMIST, s. [flora c and yapoe* Or.] one who dis- 
allows of second-marriages. 

MONOGAMY, s. [from pome and yaptio, Gr.] marriage of 
one wife. 

MONOGRAM, [pome and ypappa, Gr.] a cipher or 
character compounded of several letters ; a sentence in one 
line; an epigram in one verse. 

MO' NO LOG UE, s. [pome and Xoyor, Gr.] a soliloquy. 

MONO'MACllY, s. [poropa^ia, Gr.] a duel; a single 
combat. 

MO'NOME, s- [Fr.] in Algebra, a quantity that has but 
one denomination or name. 

MONOPETALOUS, a. [florae and ir/raXor, Gr.] in Bo- 
tany, having but one flower-leaf. 

MONOPOLIST, Sm [from florae and 7rw\f'u>, Gr.] one who 
by engrossing, or patent, lias the sole power of vending any 
commodity. 

To MONO POLIZE, v. a. [pome and irui\iio, Gr.] to have 
the sole power of making or selling any commodity. 

MONO’ POLY, s. [monopole, Fr. poronui\ia 9 Gr.] the sole 
privilege of making or selling any thing. 

MONO'PTOTK, s. [pit rue and wrunrie, Gr.] in Grammar, 
a noun having only one case. 

MONOP Y It E'NEOUS, a. [from florae and irvpifr , Gr.] 
such fruit as contains only one seed or kernel. 

MONO'STICII, mo-nos-tik, s, [poroTi\oy 9 Gr.] a compo- 
sition consisting of a single verse. 

MONOSYLLA'BICAL, a. consisting of but one syllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE, s . [pome and <rt/\Xci/J#/, Gr.] a woid 
only of one syllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE, a. [povoov\\aftoe 9 Gr.] consisting of 
words of one syllable. 

MONOTO'NMCAL, a. spoken with monotony. 

MONOTONY, s. [parororiu, Gr.] a fault in pronuncia- 
tion, wherein a long series of words arc delivered with one 
unvaried tone, and without any cadence. 

MONSOO N, s . [m/o/iso/i, Fr.] a species of trade-wind, in 
the Jndies, which for six months blows constantly the same 
way, and the contrary way the oilier six months. 

MOfNSTER, s. [j monstnnn , Lat.] a production or birth, 
wherein the parts dilfer from the general figure or form, of its 
species ; something horrible for deformity or mischief. 

-To. Mp NS^EIl, w, o, to represent, as monstrous. 
MONSTROSITY, or MONSTRlJO SiTY, s. [monstrosity 
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is most analogous] the state of being out of the common 
order of nature. 

MO'NSTROUS, u. [monstrosns, Lat.] deviating from the 
stated order of nature; strange or wonderful, including dis- 
like; irregular or enormous. “ No monstrous height.'’ Pofte. 
Shocking; hateful. 44 The Monstrous scorn.” 

MO NSTROUSLY, ad. in a manner that is out of the 
common order of nature ; shocking; terribly; horribly; to a 
great or enormous degree. 

MONSTROUSNESS, s. the quality which renders any 
tiling or action shocking, irregular, or enormous. 

MO'NTANT, *. [Fr.J a term in fencing. 

MONT BLANC , a mountain of the Alps in Savoy, so 
called from its white appearance. It is 15,362 feet. al>o\e 
the level of the sea, and supposed to he the highest in Eu- 
rope. The French gave the name of this mountain to the 
conquered duchy of Savoy, as a new department of France. 

MONTK'RO, i. [Span.] a horseman's cap. 

MO'NTETH, s. [from the name of the inventor] a vessel 
in which glasses are washed. 

MONTGOMERY^ the county-town of Montgomery- 
shire, ii small neat town, with a lich soil, but little trade. 
The reliqucs of its castle, which stand on a projecting ridge 
of a great height and steepness, and towards the end are 
quite precipitous, impend in a picturesque manner over the 
town. Population 5,532. It is pleasantly seated on a 
rocky hill, near the Severn, 2(> miles S. \V. by W. of Here- 
ford, and 161 N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county id North Wales, 
bounded on the N. by Merionethshire and Denbighshire; 
on the N. E. and E. by Sliropshiie ; on the S. by Radnor- 
shire ; on the S. W. by Cardiganshire, and on ihe W. by 
part of Merionethshire. It extends 33 miles from N. to S. 
and about 24 from E. to W. and is dixided into 7 hundreds, 
which contain 6 market towns, 47 parishes, and, according to 
the census of 1831,66,485 inhabitants. The air is pleasant 
and salubrious; and the country in general mountainous, 
but fertile, (the S. S. E. and N. E. parts are extremely so, 
being much more level,) and agreeably interspersed with 
valleys, hills, meadows, and corn-fields. The hillv tracts 
arc almost entirely sheep-walks; and the flocks, like those 
of Spain, aie driven from distant parts to feed on them dur- 
ing summer. This county al.so affords mineral treasures, par- 
ticularly lead, and it abounds with slate and lime; but 
there is no coal. Its principal rivers are the Severn, Vyrnow, 
and Tannat. The county elects one representative, and the 
town, in conjunction with other places, chooses one member. 

MONTH, S' [ mono , Sax. the moon] a space of time mea- 
sured by the revolution of the sun or moon, and reckoned 
the 12th part of the year, A Unmr month, is the space be- 
tween the two conjunctions of the moon with the sun, or 
between two moons. A solar month, the space of time, 
wherein the sun revolves through one entire sign of the 
ecliptic. The calendar months consist unequally of. thirty 
and thirty-one days, except February, which in leap years has 
twenty-nine, but in other years twenty-eight days. 

MO'NTIILY, a. continuing or performing in a month; 
happening every month. 

MO NTHLY, ad. once in a month. 

MONTO'IR, s. [Fr.] Ir Horsemanship, a stone as high 
as the stirrups, which Italian riding-mastiM's mount their horses 
from, without putting their foot in the stirrup. 

MONTPE LLIER, a large and beautiful city of France, 
in the department of Herault. 'Before the revolution, here was 
an university, with a celebrated school of medicine, founded 
by physicians who were expelled from Spain in the yeai 
1180. The scarlet gown of that witty philosopher, Rabelais, 
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with Which doctors of physic are or were invested here at 
taking their degrees, has long since ceased to be an original, 
the students having, from time to time, cut off little slips ; so 
that the robe now, or lately used, is, at least, the third or 
fourth substitute. Also a botanic garden, the first established 
in Europe, and an academy of sciences. The towttyhotase 
is remarkable for its halls, which are embellished with fine 
paintings. It has many fine houses, and several stately 
edifices, but the streets are narrow. The number of in- 
habitants is computed at 50,000, who trade in verdigrise, 
which is the principal manufacture, wool, wine, aqua-vita, 
Hungary and cinnamon waters, capillairc, essence Of ber- 
gamot, &c. ; also in carpets, dimities, fustians, and silk- 
stockings. These commodities are sent by the canal, to 
Cette, which is the sea-port of Montpellier. The air is 
extremely healthy, and a great number of persons flock hi- 
ther, from all parts, to recover their health. Montpellier is 
pleasantly seated upon a hill, by the river Lez, 5 miles from the 
Mediterranean, 27 S. W. of Nismes, and 212 S. by E. of Paris. 
Lat. 43. 36]. N. Ion. 3. 57. E. 

MONTRO'SE, a town of Angus-shire, containing about 
12000 inhabitants. At high water it is almost surrounded by 
the sea. The harbour is a fine semicircular bason, with a 
handsome stone pier : and a great number of trading vessels 
belong to this port. The buildings are neat, and many of them 
in the modern taste. The most remarkable are tiie town- 
house, the presbyterian church, and an elegant episcopal 
chapel. A great quantity of malt is made here; and there 
arc manufactures of sail-cloth, linen, coloured and white thread, 
brown sheeting, Osnaburgs, and cotton stockings; as also 
a tannery, and rope-works. The salmon fisheries on the N. 
and S. Esk form a valuable branch of commerce. Montrose 
is sealed on a gentle eminence, in a peninsula, formed by 
the estuary oi S. Esk (over which a new bridge has been lately 
erected) and the German Ocean, 70 miles N. K. of Edin- 
burgh. The district elects one member. 

MONTSERRAT, a well-watered fruitful island in the 
West Indies, discovered, in 1403, by Columbus, and so 
named by him from its resemblance to a mountain of that 
name in Spain, it is about nine miles in length, and as much 
in breadth, and is divided into two parishes. The mountains 
are covered with cedar, cypress, the iron-tree, with other 
woods, and some odoriferous shrubs. By the latest accounts, 
the population is 330 whites, 814 free persons of colour, and 
6226 slaves. It is possessed by the English, and is 30 
miles S. W. of Antigua. Lat. 16. 49. N. Ion. 62. 27. W. 

MO'NILMENT, s, [monumentum, Lat.] any thing by 
which the memory of persons or things is preserved. 

MONUMENTAL, a. preserving the memory or remem- 
brance; belonging to a tomb raised in honour of the (lead. 

MOOD, s. [modus, Lat.] in Logic, the regular determi- 
nation of propositions according to their quantity or quality, 
f- c . their universal or particular affirmation or negation. In 
Music, manner or style. In Grammar, the different changes 
a word undergoes, to signify the various intentions and af- 
fections of the mind. Temper of mind ; state of the mind 
as affected by passion; anger; rage; from mod, Sax. ?nocd, 
lielg. mod , Goth. An habitual temper of mind. 

MOO'D Y, a. angry, or out of humour; mental; intellec- 
tual ; belonging to the mind. 

MOON, s. [wiowa, Sax.] in the - ’nr system, is a satellite 
or secondary planet of the Earth, considered as a primary 
one, about which she revolves in an elliptic orbit, at the dis- 
tance of about 240,000 miles, at a mean rate. Next to the 
Sun, she is the most splendid and shining globe in the hea- 
vens : and by dissipating, in some measure, the darkness of 
the night, subdividing the year into months, and regulating 


the flux and reflux of the sea, she not only become* .* pleat- 
ing but a welcome object; affording much for speculation to 
the contemplative mind, and of real use to the navigator, the 
traveller, and the husbandman. That the moon appears so 
much larger than the other planets, is owing to her vicinity 
to us ; for to a spectator in the sun she would be scarcely visi- 
ble, without the assistance of a telescope. Her distance is 
but smuil from us, when compared with that of the other hea- 
venly bodies; which is easily proved from her very great 
horizontal parallax, which amounts sometimes to 61' 25". If 
the moon were a body possessing native light, we should 
not perceive any diversity of appearance ; but as she shines 
entirely by light received from the sun, and reflected by 
her surface, it follows, that, according to the situation of the 
beholder with respect to the illuminated part, lie will see 
more or less of her reflected beams, for only one hall of a 
globe can be enlightened at once. Hence, while she is 
making her revolution round the heavens, she undergoes 
great changes in her appearance. In every revolution of 
the moon about the earth, she turns once round upon her 
axis, and therefore always presents the same face to oui 
view ; and as, during her course round the earth, the sun 
enlightens successively every part of her globe, only once, 
consequently she has but one day in all that time, and her 
day and night together are as long as our lunar month. As 
we see only one side of the Moon, we are therefore invisible 
to the inhabitants on the opposite side, unless they take a 
journey to that side which is next to us, for which purpose 
some of them must travel more than 1500 miles. And as 
the earth, from one half of the Moon, is never seen, so, from 
the middle of the other half, it is always seen overhead, 
turning round almost thirty times as quick as the Moon docs. 
To her inhabitants, the earth seems to be the largest body in 
the universe, her apparent diameter constantly occupying 
from 1° 47' 46" to 2 (> 2' 50" of the lunar celestial regions. 
Her periodic, sidereal, and synodic revolutions, are resjiec- 
tivoly, 27d. 7h. 43m. 4*js. ; 27d. 7h. 43m. ll/>s.; and 29d. 
12h. 44m. 3s. Her diameter is 2171 miles; her surface 
about ^ of the earth’s ; and her solid contents of the 
same. The Moon’s apogee is not fixed in any particular 
point of the ecliptic, but makes a complete revolution, ac- 
cording to the order of the signs, in 323 Id. 8h. 34m. *57] s. 
as measured by the equinoxes, but from one fixed star to the 
same again in 32324. 111). 14m. 31s. Her nodes also have 
a revolution, contrary to the order of the signs, in 6798(1. 4h. 
52m. 52/* u s. according to the equinoxes, but in 68 r '3d. 21i. 
55m. 18~s. as measured by the stars. The inclination of her 
orbit to the ecliptic varies from 4° 59' to 5° 17]'. It is 
greatest of all at those new or full Moons that, happen at the 
nodes, but least of all at those that happen 90 l> from them. 
The mean inclination is .5° 8' 46". The Moon’s apparent 
diameter varies according to her horizontal parullax. Her 
greatest diameter 33' 34" takes place when she is in perigee 
at the time of full Moon, and the least 29' 25' when she is 
in apogee at the time of the change. The Moon’s horizontal 
parallax bears a constant proportion to her apparent diame- 
ter, and may be found at any time by multiplying it by 
1-ftVoV wean eccentricity of her orbit is of her 

mean distance from the earth, and the greatest equation of 
her orbit 7° 39'. As the Moon is a dark body of itself, 
and has no light but what she receives from the sun, it is evi- 
dent that when she is at full, and in the ecliptic, or nearly 
so, the interposition of the earth must prevent, her at that 
time from being illuminated, causing what we usually term 
an eclipse of the Moon. But when the Moon, at the time 
ol her change, is in the plane of the earth’s orbit, or nearly 
so, her interposition between us and the sun must conse- 
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qu 4 ntly -hide the sun from our view, whilst she is in that post- 
tion, causing what we improperly call an eclipse of the sun, 
for it is the earth that is really obscured. Eclipses of tlie 
sun, at any particular place, happen much more seldom than 
those of the Moon ; for those of the latter, on account of 
her real deprivation of light, are visible to every part of 
this globe ol which she is above the horizon ; but those of 
the former, on account of the smallness of the Moon’s body 
compared to the earth’s, are visible to those parts only be- 
tween which and the sun she is interposed; so that there 
may be an eclipse of the sun at Edinburgh, and not the least 
indication of oue at London. If the sun at the time of the 
change be within about 17° of either of the lunar nodes, 
there will be an eclipse of the sun to some part of the earth ; 
and if, at the time of the ftdl, he is within about 12°, the 
Moon will be eclipsed. The greatest eclipses of the Moon 
take place when she is in one of her nodes at the lime of 
the opposition ; but the greatest eclipses of the sun in Eng- 
land only happen when the Moon has considerable north 
latitude, and the sun at the same time above the horizon ; 
though, when lie is posited in one of the nodes at that time, 
the eclipse remains longest upon the earth, which is about 
5h. 51m. The longest duration of an eelipse of the Moon 
is 3h. 58m. nearly. The face of the Moon is greatly diver- 
sified with inequalities, and parts of different colours, some 
brighter and some darker than the other parts of her disk. 
When viewed through a telescope, her face is evidently di- 
versified, with hills and valleys; and the same is also shewn 
by the edge or border of the Moon appearing jagged about 
the confines of the. illuminated part of her disk, when the 
Moon is either horned or gibbous. That the spots in the 
Moon, which are taken for mountains and valleys, are really 
such, is evident from their shadows ; for, in all situations of 
the Moon, the elevated parts are constantly found to cast a 
triangular shadow in a direction from the sun ; and, on the 
contrary, the cavities are always dark on the side next the 
sun, and illuminated on the opposite one ; which is exactly 
conformable to wliat we observe of hills and valleys on the 
earth; and, as the tops of these mountains are considerably 
elevated above the other parts of her surface, they are illu- 
minated when they arc at some distance from the confines 
of her enlightened hemisphere ; from which circumstance a 
mean of determining their heights is afforded. The obser- 
vations of Mr. Schroder concerning the lunar mountains, 
are as follow : “ The most lofty mountain on the surface of 
our globe is supposed to he Chimboraco, which is not 
‘20,000 feet in height ; but there are many in the Moon which 
are much higher ; that which is distinguished by the name 
of Leibnitz, is not less than ‘25,000 feet. This elevation 
will appear more extraordinary if compared with the Moon’s 
diameter, of which it is T1 \ T ; whereas Chimboraco is not 
above T y rT of that of the earth ; thus considered, the lunar 
mountains are near five times as high as any on our globe.” 
As the Moon has on her surface mountains and valleys, in 
common with the earth, some astronomers have discovered 
a still greater similarity, viz. that some of these arc really 
volcanoes, emitting fires as those of the earth do. An ap- 
pearance of this kind was discovered some few year 9 ago by 
Don Ulloa, in an eclipse of the sun. It was a small bright 
spot like a star near the margin of the Moon, and which he 
at that time supposed to be a hole or valley, with the sun’s 
light shining through it. Succeeding observations, how- 
ever, have induced astronomers to attribute appearances of 
this kind to the enipiion of volcanic fire; and, on the 19th 
of April, 1787, Dr. Herschel discovered three volcanoes in 
the dark part of the Moon ; two of them seemed to be al- 
most extinct, but the third shewed an actual eruption of 
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lire* or luminous matter, resembling a small piece of burn- 
ing charcoal covered by a very thin coat of white ashes ; it 
had a degree of brightness about as strong as that with 
which such a coal would be seen to glow in faint day-light. 
The adjacent parts of the volcanic mountain seemed faintly 
illuminated by the eruption. A similar eruption appeared 
on the 4th of May, 1783. On the 7th of March, 1794, a 
few minutes before eight o’clock in the evening, Mr. Wilkins, 
of Norwich, an eminent architect, observed with the naked 
eye, a very bright spot upon the dark part of the Moon : 
the whole time he saw it, it was a fixed steady light, except 
the momeut before it disappeared, when its brightness in- 
creased ; he conjectures that he saw it above five minutes. 
The same phenomenon was observed by Mr. T. StrcLton, 
in St. John' 's-square, Clerkenwell, London. Phil. Trans. 
1794. On the 13th of April, 1793, and 5th of Feb. 1791, 
M. Piazzi, astronomer-royal at Palermo, observed a bright 
spot upon the dark part of the Moon. Several other astro- 
nomers have observed the same phenomenon See Memoirs 
de Berlin , for 1778. There is scarcely any doubt now- 
remaining in the philosophic world, that the Moon is a 
habitable globe. The most accurate observations that have 
been made with the most powerful telescopes, have con- 
firmed the opinion. The Moon stems, in almost every re- 
spect, to he a body similar to our earth ; to have its surface 
diversified by hill and dale, mountains and valleys, rivers, 

lakes, and seas. Figuratively, a month. In Fortification 

something resembling a crescent or half-moon: this word is 
generally used in composition, either in the last sense, or for 
something belonging to the Moon. 

MOO N-BEAM, s. a ray of light darting from the* moon. 

MOON-CALF, s. a monster ; a false conception; a dok ; 
a stupid fellow. 

MOO'NEYED, a. having eyes affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. Figuratively, diinsightcd ; purblind 

MOO N-FISH, s. a kind of fish, so called because the 
tail fin is shaped like a half moon, by which, and his odd 
trussed shape, he is sufficiently distinguished. 

MOO N LESS, a. not enlightened by the moon. 

MOON LIGHT, s. the light afforded by the moon. 

MOO NLIGHT, a. enlightened by the moon. “ T! e 
moonlight shade.” Pope. 

MOO'NSHINE, s. the light or lustre of the moon. In 
burlesque, a month. 

MOO NSHINE, or MOO'NSIIINY, a. [both from a cor- 
ruption of moonshining] during the shining <»l the moon ; hy 
means of moonlight.. “ You moonshine revellers.” Shalt. 

MOO'NSTBFCK, a. lunatic; affected by the moon. 

MOON -TREFOIL, s. a plant, so called on account of tl.»* 
shape of its fruit. 

MOO NWORT, s. in Botany, a kind of fern. 

MOOR, s. [mocr, JVlg.] a marsh, fen, or tract of low 
watery land. A negro or black; from man ms . , Lat. 

ToMOOR, v . a. [ morcr , Fr.] to fasten a vessel by an- 
chors or other means. Ncutcrlv, to be fixed or stationed. 

MOO RCOCK, s. the male of the Moorhen. 

MOO'RGAME, s. red game ; grouse. 

MOO RISH, a . fenry ; marshy ; watery. 

MOO RLAND, s. a marsh, or watery ground. 

MOO'RSTONE, s. a species of granite. 

MOO'RY, a. marshy ; fenny; watery. 

MOOSE, s. the large American deer. 

To MOOT, v. a. [ motion , Sax.] in Law, to plead a mock 
cause ; to state a point of law, or argue a case, by way of 
exercise, for a degree, of bariistjr in the inns of couit, called 
to argue a moot . A moot case , or point, such as may admit 
dispute. 
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MOOTED, a. plucked up by the roots. 

MOOTER, s. one that argues a moot. 

MOP, s. [moppa, Brit.] pieces of doth, or locks of wool, 
fixed to a long handle, used in washing Moors. 

To MOP, v. a. to rub with a mop. 

To MOPE, v. n. to be stupid ; to be drowsy, spiritless, 
inactive, or dull ; to be in a constant day-dream. Actively, to 
make one spiritless or delirious. 

MOPE-EYED, a. blind of one eye. 

MO PPET, or MO'PSEY, s. a doll made of rags ; a fond 
name for a child. 

MO'PUS, s . [a cant word from mope] a drone ; a dull or 
inactive person. 

MO'RAL, a. [moral, Fr.] relating to the actions or con- 
duct of life, or that which determines an action to be good 
or virtuous ; reasoning, so as to promote or instruct in vir- 
tue ; popular, or generally admitted in the usual occur- 
rences or life. A moral impossibility is a very great or in- 
superable difficulty, opposed to a natural impossibility. A 
moral certainty or assurance , implies a very strong proba- 
bility, and is used in contradistinction to mathematical pro- 
bability. In bogie, a moral universality is, when the pre- 
dicate agrees to the greatest part of the .particulars contain- 
ed under the universal subject. 

MO'RAL, s . morality, or the practice of the duties of life ; 
doctrine, or instruction, drawn as a corollary from a fable. 

To MO'RAL, v, n . to moralize ; to make moral reflections. 

MO'RALTST, s. one who teaches the duties of life. 

MORA LITY, s. [ moralite , Fr.] the doctrine of morals, or 
the art of living well and happily ; ethics. 

To MORALIZE, v. a . [moraliser, Fr.] to apply to the 
conduct or regulation of our actions ; to explain in such a 
manner as to convey some practical truth*. Ncuterly, to 
speak or write on moral subjects. 

MO'RALIZER, *. one who moralizes. 

MO'RALLY, ad. in the ethical sense; according to the 
common occurrences of life; according to the rules of viilue. 

MORALS, s. [without a singular] the practice of the 
duties of life ; behaviour with respect to others. 

MORASS, s. [ morais , Fr.] a fen; a bog or tract of land 
abounding in water. 

MORA VIA , a province of Austria, now incorporated with 
Silesia, with which it contains nearly 4} millions of inhabi- 
tants. It is divided into six circles. It is mountainous, 
woody, and partly champaign, with many morasses, hogs, 
and lakes ; and has constantly remained annexed to the 
crown of Bohemia. It takes its name from the river Mo- 
rava, or Moraw, which runs through it ; it is very fertile 
and populous ; and hence the Unitas Fratrum, or Brethren, 
called Moravians, take their name, their doctrines having 
been early promulgated here. Olnuitz is the capital. 

MORBID, a. [morbid ns, Lat.] diseased, opposed to 
healthy. 

MO RBIDNESS, s. the state or quality of being diseased. 

MORBI FIC or MORBI FICAL, «. [the last word is 
seldom used ; morbijiyitc, Fr.] causing discuses ; injurious 
to health. 

MORBO'SE, a. [ morbosus , Lat.] proceeding from dis- 
ease ; unhealthy. 

M OR BO'S IT Y, s. diseased state. 

MORDA'CTOTLS, a. [mordnx, Lat.] biting; npt to bite. 

MORDA'CITY, s. [mordacilc, Fr. mordacitas , Lat.] a 
biting, stinging quality. 

MO' R L)1C A NT, a. [mordicanl, Fr.] biting ; acrid. 

MORDIFICATION, s. the act of corroding or biting. 

MOHR, a . [the comparative of some, many, or much, 
superlative ?nost\ greater in number, quantity, or degree* • > 


MORE, ad. to a greater degree. Longer, applied to 
time. Again, or a second time. Used as a particle to form 
the comparative degree before adjectives, which, for the 
length of their syllables, or want of harmony, would not 
admit the addition of cr . 

MORE'A , formerly called Peloponnesus , a peninsula ill 
the southern part of Greece, to which it is joined by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, lying between the Gulfs of Lepanto 
and Kngia. It is 180 miles in length, and 130 in breadth. 
The air is temperate, and the soil fertile, excepting the mid- 
dle, where there are many mountains. Its present name is 
said to be derived from morns , a mulberry-tree, from the 
great number of mulberry- trees it produces. It is watered 
by several rivers, of which the Alpheus, the Vasili, Potamo, 
and Stromio, are the chief. It is divided into four dis- 
tricts. Its inhabitants do not now amount to 250,000. 

MOREL, s. a plant; likewise a species of large cherry. 

MORELAND, &*. [/norland, Sax.] a mountainous or 
hilly country. 

MOREOVER, ad. besides or beyond what has been 
mentioned. Synon. Furthermore is properly used, when 
there is need only to add one more reason to those before 
mentioned. Its intent is to multiply, and has no relation 
but to number. Moreover , is in its right place, when used 
to add a reason of a different kind to those that went before. 
Its chief office is to add, with a particular respect to diver- 
sity. Besides is used with propriety, when we would 
strengthen, by a new reason, the force of those that were 
sufficient of themselves. Its principal office is to enhance 
by abundance. 

MORE'SK-WORK, s. in Carving or Painting, consists 
of several pieces in which there is no perfect figure, but a 
wild representation of birds, beasts, &e. 

MO RE TON, a town of Gloucestershire, which has a 
market on Tuesday. It is 29 miles K. S. E. of Worcester 
and 82 W. N. W. of London. Population 1331. 

MO RETON-HA MSTEAD, a pretty large town of 
Devonshire, with a woollen manufacture. It is seated on 
a bill near Dartmoor, 14 miles S. W. of Exeter, and 185 
W. by S. of London. A noted market for yam on 
Saturday. 1864 Inhabitants. 

MORI'GEROUS, a . [moriycrus, Lat.] dutiful, obedient, 
complaisant. 

MO'RION, s . [Fr.] a helmet ; an armour for the head. 

MORIKCO, s. a dancer of the morris or moorish dance. 

MO'RKIN, in Hunting, a wild beast that has died 
through sickness or mischance. 

MORLA CHf A y a mountainous country chiefly in the 
N. part of Dalmatia, the inhabitants of which are called 
Morin cks, or Morlacchi, and subject to Austria. They in- 
habit the pleasant valleys of Kotor, along the river Kerim, 
Cettina, Nurcnta, and among the inland mountains of Dal-' 
inntia. 14 Friendship, 1 * savs the Abbe Fortes, “ is lasting 
among the Morlacchi. They have even made it a kind of 
religious point, und tied the sacred bond at the foot of the 
altar.” The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular bene« 
diction, for the solemn union of two male or two female 
friends, in the presence of the congregation. He wa$ 
present at the union of two young women, who were made 
Posest rente, in the church of Pcrussich. •* The satisfac- 
tion,” he continues, “ that sparkled in their eyes, when the 
ceremony was performed, gave a convincing proof, that 
delicacy of sentiment can lodge in minds not formed, or 
rather not corrupted, by Society which we call civilized* ' 
The male friends thus united arc called Probratimi , and 
the females Pvscslrcme, which mean half-brothers and 
half-sisters* • •: • 
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MORLATX, u considerable sea-port in the department of 
Finistcrrc, with a tide harbour. The Nolrc-Dame church is a 
singular structure, and the hospital is very handsome ; the in- 
habitants carry on a considerable trade in linen, hemp, and 
tobacco. It is seated on a river of the same name, 30 miles 
N. E. of Brest. 

MO'RMO, s. \jwpfiut, Gr.] a bugbear, or something used to 
frighten persons. 

MORN, s. [marne y Sax.] the first part of the day from sun- 
rise to noon. Seldom used but by poets. 

MO'RNING, s . [morgen, Tent.] the first part of the day, 
from the appearuuce of light till twelve o’clock at noon. Used 
in composition for any thing belonging to, or used in, the 
morning; as, 

MO'RNING-OOWN, s . a loose gown worn before one is 
formally dressed. 

MO'RNING-STAR, s. the planet Venus, so named when 
she appears in the morning. 

MORO CCO , an empire of Africa, comprehending a consi- 
derable part of tbe ancient Mauritania, bounded on the \V\ 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by Algiers and Diledul- 
gerid, on the N. by the Mediterranean, and on the S. by 
Zuharu. Its greatest length is about 4.00 miles ; and, 
where widest, about 390. The territories of Morocco are 
formed by the union of several small kingdoms, anciently 
limited to a single province, and perpetually at variance 
with each other, till, at last, they were all subdued, and 
united under one sovereign by tbe sharifs. 'Hie S. part of 
tbe empire contains the kingdom of Suz, Tamdaiit, Mo- 
rocco Proper, Tasiletz, and Segilmessa ; and on the N. part, 
Fez, of which the t hief city is Mcquinez, containing about 
70,000 inhabitants. This is the favourite residence of tho 
emperor and his court. The air of the country is pure, and 
pretty temperate, especially to the N. of Mount Atlas. The 
soil, though sandy and dry on the western coast, is exceed- 
ingly fertile ; the land containing within itself salts sufficient 
to make it fruitful. The increase of corn is often us sixty 
to one. The fruits, such as vines, figs, melons, apricots, 
apples, pears, olives, and the prickly pear, or Barbaiy fig, 
the palm-tree, as well as the pastures, are excellent, but 
dates ripen with difficulty; and indeed the country, &c. is 
not. properly cultivated, as two-thirds at least of it lie 
waste. Acorns, which taste like chcsnuts, salt and wax, 
abound here. The humidity of the atmosphere is so corro- 
sive, that it quickly covers with rust iron, steel, metals, 
and even the keys and seissars carried in the pocket.. The 
Moors make food of the locusts ; prodigious quantities of 
them are brought to market, salted and dried like red her- 
rings. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of a tawny com- 
plexion, robust, and very skilful in managing a horse and 
wielding a lance. There are two sorts of inhabitants ; the 
Arabs, who dwell in moveable villages, composed of about 
100 tents, and tbe Bereberies, or Brebes, who are the an- 
cient inhabitants, and dwell in cities and towns. There 
are a great number of Christian slaves, and some merchants 
upon the const, besides a multitude of Jews, who carry on 
almost all the trade, especially by land with the negroes, to 
whom they send large caravans, who travel over vast 
dederts, almost destitute of water. They carry with them 
woollen manufactures, silk, salt, &o. and, in return, have 
slaves, gold, and elephants* teeth. Out of the slaves the 
empefror recruits his cavalry. They also send large cara- 
vans to Mecca every year, partly out of devotion, and partly 
fo# t ratio consisting of several thousand camels, horses, 
and mules. Their commodities are woollen manufac- 
ture*, Morocco leather, indigo, cochineal, ostrich feathers, 
salt, and w- • tn r °t»ni for which they have silks, muslins, 


calicoes, coffee, and drugs. In the deserts are lions, tiffers, 
leopards, and serpents of several kinds. The fruits are dales, 
figs, grapes, almonds, lemons, oranges, melons, pomegranates, 
apples, pears, &c. They have also iiax aud hemp, but 
little timber. The total population of the empire may be 
estimated at between five and six millions. The govern- 
ment is an absolute despotism of tbe most violent charaetei. 
The imperial army is composed of negroes who are slavishly 
obedient to the will of the sovereign, aud seldom consists of 
less than 100,000. The pirates of Sallee formerly consti- 
tuted the naval force, but they have been entirely suppressed. 

MOROCCO , the capital of the kingdom of Morocco, 
seated in a beautiful plain, planted with palm trees, furnu-d 
by a chain of mountains on the N. ; having Mount Atlas, from 
which it is distant about 20 miles, on the S. and E. Though 
one of the capitals of the empire, (lor there are three, Mo- 
rocco, Mcquinez, and Fez,) it has nothing to recommend n 
but its great extent, and the royal palace. It is inclosed by 
remarkably strong walls, the extent, of which proves the 
truth of the statement, that the city formerly contained 

700.000 souls; they are flanked by square towers, and sur- 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch. The mosques are more 
numerous than magnificent. The sheets are narrow, dirty, 
and irregular, and many of the houses uninhabited, and fall- 
ing to ruin. M. Chenier doubts whether Morocco contains 

30.000 inhabitants, even when the court is there. The 
Jews, who are pretty numerous here, have a separate town, 
walled in, and under the charge of an alcade appointed by 
the emperor. They have a market of their own ; and when 
they enter the Moorish town, market, or palace, they me 
compelled to be barefooted. It has two gates, which are re- 
gularly shut every evening at nine o’clock, after which no per- 
son can enter or depart, till they are opened the next, morning. 
Tho palace is a very exte nsive and solid building, with gates 
composed of Gothic arches, embellished with ornaments in the. 
Arabian taste. Within the walls are various courts and gar- 
dens, elegantly laid out by European gardeners, Lat. 31. 12. 
N. Ion. fi. 4 »5. W, 

MORO'CCO, or MARROQU1N, *. the skin of a goat, 
or some animal resembling it, dressed in sumac or galls, 
auu coloured of any colour at pleasure, much used in book- 
binding. The name is derived from the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, whence it is supposed the manner of preparing these 
skins was first borrowed. We have Morocco skins brought 
from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flanders, and France, in 
all tiiilerent colours. 

MORO'KE, a. \woroshs, Lat.] sour of temper; not easily 
pleased, and soon disgusted. 

MOROSELY, ad . sourly; peevishly. 

MORO'SENESS, a, sourness; peevishness. 

MORO'SITY, s. [morosilas, Lat.] sourness or peevishness. 

MORPETH , a town of Northumberland, seated on tlu? 
river Wansbcek, 28 miles N. of Durham, and 291 N. by 
of London. Market on Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, before Whitsunday ; 
and the Wednesday before July 22. Population 4797. 
Sends one member to parliament. 

MO'RPHEW, s, [mc'p/u:e, Yr. morfea, Ital.] a scurf on the 
face. 

MORRIS, or MORRIS-DANCE, s. [for Moorish , or 
Morisco dance ] a kind of dance in which the person jingles bells 
sewed to bis clothes ; practised by the Moors, and resembling 
the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by classic authors. 

MO RROW, s, [morgex, Sax.] the day after the present 
day. To-morrow , an adverbial expression, implying on the 
day after the present. It 16 sometimes used as a substantive. 

“ To-morrow is the time." Sped, 
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^J4QRS£ s. (pAoca, Lack] a seahorse. * \, : ^ 

MO'RSEL, 9 . [moneMut f lew Lat.] a mall piece; apiece 
fit for the mouth ; a mouthful ; a meal ; a small quantity*” 
MO'RSURE, 5 * [morsvra, Lat.] the act of biting.** %i • if/ - 
- MORT, s . [merle, Fr.] in Hunting a tune sounded at die 
death of game. A great quantity, from morgt , 1st* great? a 
low word. A salmon in its third year. 

MORTAL, a. [mortal is, Lat.} subject to death J destruc- 
tive, or causing death ; human, or belonging to man* 44 Mor- 
tal, taste” Pan Lost . Excessive; violent, M A mortal 
fright**’ Dryd. The last sense is low, * 

MO'RTAL, s. a man or human being. 

MORTALITY, s. subjection to death ; the state of being 
subject to death. Figuratively, death. 4i Gladly would I 
meet mortality my sentence." Par , Lost . Human nature. 
u Mortality cannot bear it." Dryd, 

MO RTALLY, ad . irrecoverably ; so as to be doomed to 
death; extremely; excessively. 

MO'RTAR, s. [ morticr , Fr.] a strong vessel, in which things 
are pounded with a pestle. In Gunnery, a short piece of ord- 
nance, out of which bombs or carcasses are thrown. In Archi- 
tecture, a preparation of lime and sand with water, used as a 
cement in building walls, &c. from morter , Belg. 

MO RTGAGE, (the t is usually not pron. in this word and 
its derivatives, and the last g is soft) s . [mort and gage, Fr.] a 
pledge or pawn of lands, &c. for money borrowed. 

To MO'RTGAGE, v. a . to pledge, pawn, or make over to a 
creditor, as a security. 

MORTGAGEE 1 , s. the person who receives lands, &c. as a 
pawn for money lent. 

MO RTGAGER, s. a person who mortgages or pawns his 
lands. 

MORTI'FEROUS, a. [ mortifer , Fr.] destructive. 
MORTIFICATION, s. [mortification, Fr.] in Surgery, 
a disease wherein the natural juices lose their proper motion, 
ferment, and destroy the texture of the parts ; a gangrene ; 
a destruction of active qualities. The act of keeping in a 
state of subjection, applied to the passions. The act of sub- 
duing the body by abstinence or hardships, in a religious 
view, in order to lessen the strength of lusts. Any thing 
or occurrence that fills the mind with vexation or uneasi- 
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To MO'RTIFY, i>. a . [ mortificr , Fr.] to rob of the vital 
qualities. In Pharmacy, to destroy the active and essential 
qualities, applied to the killing of quicksilver, so as to unite 
it with turpentine or spittle. To destroy active powers. To 
subdue inordinate passions ; to keep the body low by labour 
and abstinence, in order to render its affections more compliant 
to reason, and to the dictates of religion ; to humble, deject, 
or vex. Neuferly, to corrupt or turn to gangrene ; to be sub- 
dued ; to die away. 

MO RTISE, s. f mor ta isr, Fr.] in Carpentry, a hole cut in 
wood for another piece to be let into it, and form a joint. 

To MO RTISE, v. a. to cut or join with a mortise. 

MORTLAKK , a pleasant village in Surry, seated on the 
river Thames, 6 miles W. of London. Population 2700. 

MO RTMAIN, s. [movie and main , Fr.] in Law, such a 
state of possession as makes it unalienable, and therefore said 
to be in dead band, because it cannot be restored to the donor, 
or to any common or temporal use : the word is generally ap- 
plied to such lands as are given to an\ religious house, corpo- 
ration, &c. 

MO'RTPAY, s. dead pay; payment not made. 

MO'RTRESS, s. a dish composed of meats of various kinds 
pounded together. 

MORTUARY, s. [mortuaire, Fr.] in Law, a gift left by 
a person at his death to his parish church, in lieu of personal 


e MOSAIC, or MOSAIC WORK, s. [mosai&ue, Ff.} an 
a assemblage of little pieces of glass, marble, shells, and pre- 
cious stones of various colours, cemented on a ground tit 

- stucco, and imitating pictures in form, natural colours, and the 

- shades used in paintings. t 

l MOSAMBIQUE, a kingdom of Africa, having Quiloaon 
the N, the ocean on the K. the river Zambeze on the S. and 
Monoemugi on the W. In 1497, Vasques de Gama landed 
* on the const of Mosambique ; after a short stay he seized the 
[ town of Mosambique, and the Portuguese have kept possession 
of it ever since. The air is unwholesome, and its trade has 
latterly very much decayed. Mosambique, the capital, con- 
) tains a population of about 6000 souls, consisting of Portu- 
guese merchants, and the descendants of Europeans, with 
5 several Indian settlers, besides many five people of colour 
and slaves. The Portuguese territory extends about ten 
miles from the town. Its" trade consists of gold, elephant’s 
teeth, and slaves. Lat. 16. 5. S. Ion. 40. 10. E. 

MOXCHATKL, s. [nwschaUllina, Lat.] a plant with green 
blossoms, and reddish berries, found in woods and shady 
plan s, flowering in April and May. 

MOSCHETTO, s. a kind of gnat very troublesome in the 
West Indies. 

MOSCOW ; a large city of the Russian empire, capital of 
the government of Moscow, and formerly of the whole em- 
pire. It may be considered as a town built upon the Asiatic 
model, but gradually becoming more and more European; 
exhibiting, in its present state, a motley mixture of discor- 
dant architecture. It is distributed into five divisions, viz. 
]. Kremlin; 2. the Khitaigorod, or the Chinese Town; 
3. The Biel go rod, or White Town ; 4. Semlainogorod ; 

5. The Slnboda, or suburbs; which form a vast exterior 
circle round all the other parts, and are invested by a low 
rampart and ditch. These suburbs contain, besides build- 
ings of all kinds, corn-fields, much open pasture, and some 
small lakes, which give rise to the Neglina. Moscow ex- 
hibits an astonishing degree of extent and variety, irregula- 
rity ami contrast. The streets, in general, are very long 
and broad. Sonic of them are paved ; others, particularly 
in the suburbs, are formed with trunks of trees, or are board- 
ed with planks like the floor of a room. Wretched hovels are 
blended with large palaces ; cottages of one story stand next 
to the most stately mansions; many brick structures are co- 
vered with wooden tops ; some of the wooden houses are 
painted ; others have iron doors and roofs. Numerous 
churches appear in every quarter, built in a peculiar style of 
architecture ; some with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt, 
or painted green, and many roofed with wood. Moscow is 
certainly the lurgest town in Europe; its circumference, 
within the rampart that incloses the suburbs, being 26 miles; 
but it is built in such a straggling manner, that its population 
corresponds in no degree with its extent. It has, however, 
been pretty well ascertained; it contains, within the ram- 
parts, 300,000 souls. It is still the most populous city in the 
empire, notwithstanding the residence of the court is at 
Petersburg!!. The places of public worship in Moscow, in- 
cluding chapels, amount to above 1000; of these, 484 are 
public churches, 199 of which are of brick, stuccoed or 
white-washed; and the others of wood, painted red. Some 
of the hells are of a stupendous size ; they hang in belfreys 
detached from the church, are fixed immoveably to tfe 
beams, and are rung by a rope tied to the clapper. It tep 
always beCn esteethed here a meritorious act or religion to 
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pretep^** church with belli ; and the piety of the donor has 
fif e ? , meatuied by their magnitude* Accordingly, Boria 
Godunuf, who gave a bell of 288,000 pounds to the cathe- 
dral of Moscow, was the most pious sovereign of Russia, till 
he was surpassed by the empress Anne, who presented a bell 
that weighs 432,000 pounds, and is the largest in the known 
world# Among the public institutions in Moscow, is the 
Foundling Hospital, endowed in 1764, by Catharine, and 
supported by voluntary contributions ; to encourage which, 
she granted to ail benefactors some valuable privileges, in 
proportion to the extent of their liberality ; and, it is remark- 
able, that a private merchant, named Dimidof, has expended 
on this charity 200,0001. The gardens hereabouts yield the 
famous transparent apple, called by the Russians Naliwi, with 
variety of other fruits. Moscow is the centre of the inland 
commerce of Russia, particularly connecting the trade be- 
tween Europe and Siberia. The navigation to this city is 
formed solely by the Moskva, which rises near Ruza, and 
falling into the Occa, near Colomna, communicates, by that 
river, with the Volga. But as the Moskva is navigable in 
the spring only, upon the melting of the snows, the principal 
merchandise is conveyed upon sledges in winter. This city 
is 460 miles S. E. of Petersburg, and 1200 N. by E. of 
Constantinople. Lat. 55. 454. N. Ion. 37. 51. E.-— Mos- 
cow, in Sept. 1812, was, after a bloody battle, entered by the 
French grand army, commanded by the Emperor Napoleon, 
with the hopes of finding winter-quarters. But the Rus- 
sians, iutent on the ruin of their opponents, and submit- 
ting to a sacrifice unexampled in history, set the city on 
fire in a thousand places, and the greatest part of it was 
consumed, with their sick and wounded, to the number, 
according to the French account, of 20 or 30,000. The 
invaders preserved the Kremlin; but this afterwards shared 
the same fate; for when necessity compelled the French to 
retreat, they blew it up. A great part of this city has been 
since rebuilt iu an improved style. 

MOSQUE, 5. [moschit, Turk.] a temple, wherein the Maho- 
metans perform their devotion. 

MOSS, s. [jiicos, Sax.] though formerly supposed to be 
only an excrescence produced from the earth and trees, yet 
it is no less a plant than those of greater magnitude, having 
roots, dowers, and seeds, yet cannot be propagated from seed 
by any art. The tree-moss is a kind of lichen. 

To MOSS, r. a. to cover with moss. 

MOSSBEliRlES, s. the fruit of the craneberry whortle ; 
called by some moor-berries. 

MOSSINESS, s. the state of being covered or overgrown 
with moss. 

MOSSY, a. overgrown with moss; covered with moss. 

MOST, a. [the superlative of some , many , much . Such 
words as consist- of many syllables, or would sound harsh 
with the addition of est, receive this word before them in 
the superlative ; as pitiful , more pitiful, most pitiful^ con- 
sisting of the greatest number, quantity, or degree. 

MOST, ad. [tncrof, Sax.] in the greatest degree. Some- 
times used as a substantive, and is either singular or plural. 
Followed by of, and used partitively, signifies the greater 
number, and is plural. “ Most of the churches.” Addis. 
Used with make, it signifies the greatest value, or advantage, 
and is singular. “ Makes the most of what he has.” L'Es - 
t range. When preceded by at, it signifies the greatest degree 
or quantity. “ Some months at the most.” Bac. 

MO'STICK. s. [ mohlcn , Tout.] a painter’s stick, on which 
ne leans his hand when he paints. 

MO'STLY, ad. for the greatest part: generally. 
MOTA'TION, s. act of moving. 

MOTE, «, [mot. Sax.] a small particle of matter; in 
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atom; any thing very small. In Law-books, it signifies 
a court or convention, as a ward-mote, burgh-mote, swan- 
mote, &c. 

MOTH, #, [moth. Sax.] a small winged insect, which 
eats clothes or hangings ; a winged insect of divers colours, 
distinguished from a butterfly by its horns, which run tapering 
from their root. 

MOTHER, (the o is pronounced like u in this word and 
its derivatives and compounds) s. [mothor, Sax.] a term of 
relation denoting a woman who has borne a child. Used 
figuratively, it denotes whatever gives origin to other things 
of the same kind ; thus we say a ilfoMer-churcl), a Mother - 
tongue or language, 6cc. In Medicine, it signifies hysteiic 
fits or passions. A familiar term of address to an old woman. 
Also, a thick substance concreting in liquors, or the scum, 
from modder , Belg. mud. 

MOTHER, a. native; that which a person receives at his 
birlh. 

To MOTHER, v. n. to gather concretion. 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, *. the mother of a husband or wife. 
MOTHER OF PEARL, s. a kind of coarse pearl made 
of the shell of such fishes as generate pearls. 

MOTHER OF THYME, s. a plant with trailing branches, 
which are not so woody and hard us those of thyme, but in 
every other respect the same. 

MOTHERHOOD, s. the oflice, condition, state, or quality 
of a mother. 

MOTHERLESS, a. having no mother, orphan of a mo- 
ther. 

MOTHERLY, a. belonging to, or becoming a mother. 
MOTHERLY, ad. after the manner of a mother. 
MOTHERWORT, s. a plant with purplish blossoms, and 
stem-leaves spear-shaped, found amongst rubbish. A plant 
called also mugwort. 

MOTHERY, a. full of dregs; having white concretions: 
applied to liquors. 

MO'THY, a. full of moths. 

MOTION, s. [ motio , Lat.] the act of changing place; the 
manner of moving the body; gait; change of posture, or 
actions ; thought or tendency of mind ; a proposal ; an im- 
pulse communicated. Natural motion is that which has its 
moving force or principle within the moving body. Violent 
motion is that whose principle acts fiom without. Absolute 
motion is the change or absolute space in any moving body, 
whose celerity is measured by the quantity of absolute space 
which the moveable body runs through. Jte/ative motion 
is the change of a relative or vulgar space of the human 
body, whose celerity is measured by the quantity of relative 
space run through. 

MOTIONLESS, a. without motion. 

MOTIVE, a. [fwofiri/s, Lat.] causing motion ; having tl e 
power to move or change place. 

MOTIVE, s. [from motif Fr.] that which fixes the choice, 
or incites to action; a mover. 

MOTLEY, a. [supposed to be corrupted from medley ] 
of various colours. 

MOTOR, s. [Lat.] a mover. 

MOTOR Y, a. [tnoforr's, Lat.] causing motion. 

MOTTO, s. [ItaL] a sentence or word added to a device, 
or to any writing. 

To MOVE, (the o in this word and its derivatives and 
compounds is pronounced like oo; as winner, &c.) r. a. 
jj moveo , Lat.] to put out of one place into another; to put 
in motion. To give an impulse to. To propose; to re- 
commend. To persuade, or pi ^ vail on, applied to the 

mind. To affect; to excite tenderness, or any passion. 
To make angry. To put into commotion. “ All the city 
8 B 
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■wfcs moved." Ruth i. 9. Neuterly, to go from one place 
to another ; to walk ; to forward ; to march as an army ; 
to change the posture of the body in ceremony. 

MO'VKABLE, a. capable of being moved, or carried from 
one place to another. Changing, or not always happening 
on the same day of the month or your, applied to the feasts 
observed by the church. 

MO'VEABLES, $. [it has no singular : ineublcs, Fi\] goods 
or furniture; distinguished from lands, or other hereditary 
possessions. 

MO'VEABLENESS, 8 . the quality of being possible to be 
moved. 

MO'VEABLY, ad . so as it may he moved. 

MO'VELESS, a. unmoved ; not to be put out of its place. 

MO'VEMENT, s. [mottve/neni, Fr.] the manner of moving; 
motion; any thing which moves; generally applied to the 
parts of a watch, or other machine. 

MO' VENT, part. [ movens, Lat.J in motion. 

MO'VENT, s. that which puts any thing in motion. 

MO'VER, s. the person or thing that gives motion ; some- 
thing in motion ; a proposer. 

MO' VINO, part . in motion. Figuratively, pathetic, or 
causing pity and compassion. 

MO'VINGLY, ad . in such a manner as to cause pity and 
compassion. 

MOULD, (the on in this word and its following derivatives 
is usually pronounced like o in void , Ac.) .v. [won/ el, Swcd.j 
a kind of concretion on the top of such things as are damp, 
and without motion, at present discovered by microscopes to 
be a perfect plant. Earth in which any thing grows, from 
mold, Sax. Matter of which anything is made; the matrix 
in which any thing is cast or shaped, from molde , Span, motile , 
Fr. Cast, form, or disposition. The suture of the scull, 
wherein the several bones meet. 

To MOULD, v.n. to contract concreted matter; to gather 
mould. Actively, to cover with mould; to corrupt by 
mould. 


horseback. To come to, when added togeUier, from amount. 
.T£J to what they mount.” Pope. Actively, to raise in the 
air- to lift or force upwards ; to ascend or climb: to place 
on horseback; to ornament. To mount guard , to do duty, 
to watch any particular place. To mount cannon , to iiet a 

niece on its wooden frame. - . , 

MO UNTAIN, s. [i montagne , Fr.] a part of the earth, rising 
to a considerable height above its surface. 

MO UNTAIN, a. built on a mountain ; growing or situated 
on mountains ; belonging to a mountain. 

MOUNTAINEER, s. one who lives on a mountain; a 
savage rustic or freebooter. 

MO'UNTAINET, $. a hillock, or small mountain. Johnson 
recommends this word as elcguut, though not in use*. 

MO UNTAINOUS, a. hilly, or lull of mountains. Figura- 
tively, large; huge; in bulk as big as a mountain. 

MO'UNTAINOISNESS, s. the quality of being full of 
mountains. 

MO' U N T A I N-PA H S LEY, s. [orcosoUnum, Lat.J a kind of 
spignel ; an umbelliferous plant. 

MO'UNTANT, a. [i montant, Fr.] rising or swelling up- 
wards. 

MO UNTEBANK, s. [monlare in banco , Ital.J a person who 
vends medicines in public places, and harangues the mob from 
a stage. Figuratively, any vain pretender. 

MO UNTER, s. one that mounts. 

MOUNTING, s. in Mechanics, is something that serves 
to raise or set off a work ; — thus the frame and its depen- 
dences make the mounting of a looking-glass ; the hilt, the 
mounting of a sword; the fust, or butt, the mounting of a 
carbine, nuisquet, Ax. 

M 0 L A T-ti ( ) JR REL, a town in Leicestershire, so named 
fiom a high mount, or solid rock, adjoining to tire town, of 
a sorrel-coloured stone. It has a market on Monday, and 
is 10.5 miles N. W. by N. of Loudon. Population 160 4 2. 

MO'UNTY, s. [montce, Fr.] the ascent of a hawk. 

To MOURN, (tlit* an in this word and its derivatives is 


To MOULD, v. a. to form ; to shape; to model. 

MO'ULDABLK, a. capable of being formed or shaped ; 
liable to be mouldy. 

MO'ULDKR, s. one that shapes or fashions. 

To MO'ULDEK, v.n. [molde, Sax.] to be turned to dust; 
to waste away. Actively, to turn to dust, or crumble. 

MO'ULDINESS, s. the slate of being mouldy, or con- 
tracting a whitish concretion on account of being in a damp 
place. 

MO'ULDINGS, $. ornamental cavities cut in wood or stone. 
In Architecture, the jottings or prefectures beyond the level of 
a wall, Ac. the assemblage of which forms cornices, door- 
cases, and other decorations. 


pron. like the o in hold) v. n. [murnan, Sax.] to grieve or l r 
sorrowful ; to wear the dress of sorrow ; to preserve an iij ■- 
pearaueo of grief. Actively, to grieve for or lament. 

MOUKNE, s. [monte, Fr.] the round end of a staff; the 
part of a lance to which the steel part is fixed, or where it is 
t.ikc n of. 

MO'URNER, s. one that shews grief or sorrow ; one that 
follows a funeral in black. 

MO URNFUL, a. causing sorrow ; feeling sorrow- ; having 
the appearance of sorrow ; dismal or expressive of grief. 

MOTIRN FULLY, ad. in sorrowful manner. 

MOURN FULNESS, s. sorrow; shew of grief; the ap 
pea ranee of sorrow'. 


MOTJLDWARP, 8. a mole; a small animal that throws up 
the earth. 

MO ULDY, a. covered with a kind of white down by 
standing in a moist place. 

To MOULT, 7 t. [mu y ten, I3elg.J to shed or change fea- 
thers, applied to birds. 

To MOUNCH, v.n. to chew'; to eat. 

MOUND, s. [mnndian, to defend, Sax.] a hank, rampart, 
or other fence of earth. In Heraldry, a globe w'ith a cross 
upon it; from monde , Fr. 

To MOUND, v. a. to fortify • ■ defend with a rampart 
or batik of earth. 

MOUNT, s. [ mont , Fr.] a mountain, or small hill; an 
artificial hill m a garden ; the paiuted paper or leather glued 
to the sticks of a fan. 

To MOUNT, v. n. [matter, Fr.] to ascend, to rise up- 
wards; to tower, or be built to a great height; to get on 


MOURNING, s. sorrow; grief; a dress worn by per- 
sons when they have lost a relation, Ax. by death. Mourn- 
ing, among the ancients, was expressed by very riiiiercnt 
signs, as by tearing their clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying 
aside crowns, and the ensigns of honour, Ac. 'i lie cuiouis 
or the mourning dress are different in different countries. 
In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning is black ; in 
China, it is white ; in Turkey, blue or violet; in Ethiopia, 
brow’ll ; in Egypt, it is yellow; and kings and cardinals 
mourn in purple. 

JVIOTJRNJNGLY, ad. in a sorrowful manner. 

MOUSE, s . [plural mice ; mus, Sax. and Lat.] a little 
animal haunting houses and corn-fields. 

To MOUSE, mcmze, v.n. to catch mice; to be sly, insi- 
dious, or upon the catch. 

MOUSE-EAR, s. a genus of plants distinguished from the 
spurrey by its cloven petals; the English species are seven. 
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MOUSER,muu-zer, s. one that catches mice. 
MOUSETAIL, s. a plant with a simple stem, narrow strap- 
shaped root-leaves, and greenish blossoms ; found in gravelly 
meadows. 

MOUSETRAP, s. a snare or gin in which mice are taken. 
MOUTH, s. [< muth, Sax.] in Anatomy, that part of the face 
which consists of the lips, gums, and the inside of the cheek, 
at which the food is received ; an opening, or that part of a 
vessel by which it is filled or emptied ; that part of a river 
by which it is entered from the sea. In Botany, the upper 
part of the tube of blossoms, consisting of a single petal, as 
borrage, houndstongue, deadnettle, &c. Figuratively, a 
speaker or orator. — To make months, is a distortion of the fea- 
tures ; a wry face made in contempt. Down in the mouth , 
implies dejected. 

To MOUTH, (the th is pron. harder in this and the next 
word than in the substantive) v. a. to utter with a voice affect- 
edly big, applied to speech. To chew or grind in the mouth, 
applied to eating. To seize in or with the mouth ; to form 
by the mouth. 

MOUTHED, a. having a mouth; delivered with an affected 
bigness of voice. In Composition, foul-mouthed, implies using 
abusive language ; mealy mouthed , bashful. 

MOUTHFUL, s. as much as the mouth can contain ; any 
small quantity. 

MOUTH LESS, a. without, u mouth. 

MOW (the ow in ibis and the next word is pron. as in now) 
s. a loft or chamber where hay or corn is laid up. Ilay in mow , 
properly signifies hay laid in a house. Hay in rack, that which 
is heaped together in a field. 

To MOW, v. a. to heap together, or put in a mow. Neu- 
terlv, to gather the harvest. 

To MOW, v. a . [prefer. mowed, participle passive nunvn ; 
mawan, Sax ] to cut with a scythe. Figuratively, to cut down 
with speed or violence. 

To MO' W BURN, v. n. to ferment and heat in the mow, for 
want of being dry. 

MO'WER, s. one who cuts with a scythe. 

MO'XA, s. an Indian moss, used in the cure of the gout, 
by burning it on the part aggrieved. 

MOYLE, s. a mule. 

MUCH, a. jnucho , Span.] large, applied to quantity; long, 
applied to time ; many, applied to number. 

Much, ad. in a great degree ; by far; to a certain degree. 
Often or long, applied to time. 

MUCH, s. a great deal. Multitude, applied to number; 
abundance, applied to quantity. Something strange, uncom- 
mon, or deserving notice. “ It is much that one/' &e. Jiao. 
To make much use of, signifies to treat with great respect, 
fondness, or tenderness. Much at one, means of equal value ; 
of equal influence. 

MU'CID, a. [mucidus, Lat.] slimy, musty. 

MlfCIDNESS, s. slimincss or mustiness. 

MU'CILAGE, s . [Fr.] a slimy or viscous matter. 
MUCILA'GINOUS, a . [ mncilagineux , Fr.] slimy; viscous. 
Mucilaginous glands , are of two sorts ; some are small, and, 
iu a manner, miliary glands ; the other sort are conglome- 
rated, or many glandules collected and planted one upon 
another. 

MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, s. the quality of being slimy or 
viscous. 

MUCK, s. [meox, Sax.] dung used for improving lands ; 
any thing mean or base. As wet as muck, or to be muck wet, 
implies being wet with water or rain. To run a muck , to 
attack all in the way. 

To MUCK, v. n. to dung; to manure with muck. 
MU'CKENDER, s. [mockadero, Span.] a handkerchief. 
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To MU'CKER, v. a. to scramble for money; to hoard up; 
to get or save meanly. 

MU'CKINESK, s. nastiness, filth. 

MU'CKSWEAT, s. a profuse sweat. 

MUCKWORM, s, a worm that lives in dung; a miser; a 
curmudgeon. “ Misers are muckworms .” 

MUCKY, a. nasty or filthy. 

MU'COUS, n. [mucosus, Lat.] slimy or viscous. 
MU'COUSNESS, s. the quality of being slimy or viscous. 
MU'CKO, s. [Lat.] a point. 

MU'CKONATKD, n. [mucronatus, Lat.] pointed. 
MU'CULENT, a. viscous; slimy. 

MU CUS, s. [Lat.] a mucilaginous liquor separated by the 
mucous glands and the nostrils ; it is likewise used fur any 
other slimy liquor or moisture. 

MUD, s. [mud, Brit.] the slime, or moist earth at the bot- 
tom of water; the dust or dirt of roads made wet with rain or 
water. 

To MUD, v. a. to bury in slime or mud ; to make tlie water 
foul by disturbing the mud; to dasli or daub with mud. 

MU'DDILY, ad. turbidly ; with foulness, or disturbed mud 
and sediment. 

MU'DDINESS, s. foulness caused by mud ; dregs os sedi- 
ment. 

To MU'DDLE, r. a. to make muddy or foul ; to make half 
drunk ; to cloud or stupify. 

MUDDY, a. soiled or daubed with mud, dark; cloudy iu 
mind; dull. 

To MUDDY, r. a. to make muddy; to cloud; to disturb. 

“ The people muddied'' Shah. 

MU'DSUCKER, s. a sea-lowl with two toes joined; so 
called from its manner of life. 

MU'DWALL, s. a wall built without mortar, by throwing 
up mud, and suffering it to dry. 

MUD WEED, s. a plant common in places liable to be 
flooded; called also bastard plantain. 

To MUE, v. a. [mner, Fr.] to moult or change the f at . is; 
to change. 

MUFF, s. [muff. Sued.] a covering of hair or feathers, to 
,fc ep the hands wami iu winter. 

MUFFETEE', s. [diminutive of muff] a kind of short 
muff, worn upon the wrist to keep that pail of the shirt 
clean. 

MUT’FIN, s. a kind of light cake, made of the best flour, 
mixed with milk, &c. 

To MU'FFLF, r. a. [mujficr, Fr.] to co\er from the wea- 
ther ; to blindfold ; to fasten up the mouth of a dog with 
leathern thongs, to prevent his biting ; to hide, conceal, or in- 
volve. 

To MUFFLE, v. n. [muff den, Belg.] to speak inwardly; to 
speak inarticulately. 

MUFFLER , s. a cm it for the face; a rover made of 
thongs, put over a dog s mouth to prevent, his biting. 

MUTTI, s. [Turk.] iho high priest of the Mahometans. 

MUG, s . a vessel to drink in. 

MUGGLETO'NIAN, s . a professor of the principles 
of Ludowic Mugghton, a journeyman tailor, who lived 
about 1657, and, with his associate Reeves, set up for great 
prophets, pretending to an absolute power of saving and 
damning whom they pleased ; asserting that they were the two 
last witnesses of Cod which should appear before the end of 
the world. 

MU'GGY, a. moist; dampish; mouldy; gloomy. 
MU'GIENT, part, [mugiens, Lat.] bellowing. 

MU'GWORT, s. [artemisia, lat.] a plant which grows na- 
turally on banks and the sides of foot- paths, in most parts of 
England. The dried herb is used in medicine in certain nervous 
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cases. The country people in Sweden drink a decoction of it 
for (he ague. The common wormwood. 

MULATTO, s. [Span.] a name given in the Indies, to those 
who are begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman ; or an 
Indian man on a negro woman. 

MUXBERRY-TREE, g. [morberig, Sax.] a tree bearing a 
fruit formed somewhat like a pine-apple, and affording a deli- 
cious juice. 

MULCT, $. [ mulcta , Lat.] a fine, or sum of money, which 
a person is sentenced to pay. 

To MULCT, v. a. [mulch, Lat.] to sentence a person to 
pay or forfeit a sum of money. 

MULE, s. [i mulu , Lat.] an animal generated by an ass and 
n mare, or by a horse and a she-QS9. 

MULETEER, s. [i mnletier , Fr.] one that drives mules. 

MULIEBRITY, s. [mulicbritas, Lat] womanhood ; the con- 
dirion of a woman. 


MULTIPA'RTITE, m [multipartitug, Lat.] divided : i#o 

^MULTJPEDE, s. [multus and peg, Lat[ an intent With 
many feet ; a sow or woodlouse. 

MU LTIPLE, or MULTIPLEX, a. [mulhplex r lat.] Mani- 
fold. In Arithmetic, applied to a number which contains anp« 
ther several times ; thus, six is the multiple of two, containing 

MULTI PLI'ABLE, a. [multiplmble, Fr.] capable of being 


multiplied. , . ... 

MULTIPU'ABLENESS, s. the quality of being capable of 


being multiplied. 

MULTI' Pl.lC ABLE, a. [from multiplico, Lat.] m Arithme- 
tic, capable of being multiplied. 

MULTIPLI CAND, s. [from multiplicands, Lat.] the num- 
ber given to be multiplied. 

MULTI'PLICATE, a. [multiplicatus, Lat.] multiplied; con- 


MULIER, s. [Lat.] in Law, a person begotton before, but 
born after marriage, and reckoned lawful or legitimate. 

MULL , one of the western islands in Scotland, about 20 
miles in length, and as many in breadth. There are many 
good natural harbours. It is separated from the mainland of 
.Argyllshire by a narrow passage called the Sound of Mull. 

To MULL, v. a. [from mollitus, Lat.] to soften or dispirit, as 
wine is when heated or sweetened. To warm any liquor, but 
imperially wine, &c. 

MULLAR, s. [ mouleur , Fr.] a stone flat at the bottom, and 
roundish at the top, with which any powder is ground on a 
marble ; at present, improperly called a mullet. An instru- 
ment used by glass-grinders. 

MULLEIN, s. there are four species of this plant native in 
England ; the great, hoary, black, and yellow moth mullein. 

MULLET, s. [mulct, Fr.] a sea-fish. In Heraldry, a 
bearing in form of a flat rowel spur, having five points. 

MU'LLION, s. [moulure, Fr.] a division in a window frame; 
a bar ; a m minion. 

MU'LLYGRQBS, or MULLGRUBS, s . a twisting of the 
guts; a low word. 

MULSE, s. [mulsum, Lat.J a liquor made of wine, or water 
and honey boiled together. 

MULT, a syllabic used in composition, contracted from mul~ 
tu\\ Lat. much. 


sisting of more than one. 

MULTIPLICATION, s. [i multiplicntio , Lat] the act of in- 
creasing any number by adding more of the same kind. In 
Arithmetic, the increasing any one number by another, as 
often as there are units in the number by which it is in- 
creased. 

M ULTIPLICATOR, s. [ multiplicator , Lat.] the number 
given to multiply another by. 

M U LTiPLl'CIO US, n. [//iw/Zip/tar, Lat.] manifold. “ Multi- 
plicions, or many." Brown. 

MULTIPLI CITY, s . [mdtiplicitc, Fr.] more than one of 
the same kind ; state of being many. 

MULTI FLIER, s. one who multiplies or increases the 
number of any thing ; the multiplicator in Arithmetic. 

To MU LTIPLY, v. a. [multiplier, Fr.] to increase in num- 
ber by the addition or production of more of the same kind ; 
to work a sum in Multiplication. Ncuterly, to propagate, or 
increase in number. 

MULTI POTENT, a. [mult its and potens, Lat.] having a 
manifold power, or power to pci form many different things. 

MULTIPRESENCE, s. [multus and prersentia, Lat. the 
power or act of being in several places at one and the same 
time. 

MUL'ITSCIOUS, a. [mnltiscius, Lat.] having a variety of 
knowledge. 


MULTA'NGULAR, a. [multus and angularis, Lat.] having 
m any angles or corners. 

MULTA'NGULARLY, ad. with manycomers or angles. 
IVIULTA'NGULARNESS, s. the quality of having many 
angles or corners. 


MULTISPLIQUOUS, a. [from multus and siligua, Lat.[ 
having many pods. In Botany, applied to such plants as 
have, after each flower, many distinct pods, or seed vessels. 

MULTl'SONOUS, a. [multisonus, Lat.J having many 
sounds. 


MULTICATSIJLAR, a. [from multus and capsula, Lat.] 
hav ng many capsules or cells. 

MULTICJA'VOUS, a. [multus and cairns, Lat.] full of holes. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS, a. [multifarius, Lat.] various; com- 
plicate ; having great diversity in itself. 

MULTIFARIOUSLY, ad. in a complicate manner. 

MULTIFARIOUS NESS, s. multiplied diversity. 

MULTI'FID, or MULTI'FIDOUS, a. [i multifidus , Lat.] 
having many partitions ; divided into many branches. 

MULTIFORM, a. [multiformis, Lat.] having various 
shapes, forms, or appearances. 

MULTIFO'RMITY, s . diversity of shapes or appearances 
subsisting in the same thing. 

MULTILATERAL, a. [multus and lateralis, Lat.] having 
many sides. 

MULTFLOQUOUS, a. [multilog uus, Lat..] very talkative. 

MULTINO MIAL, or MULT1NO MINAL, a. [from multus 
and nomen , Lat.] having many names. 

MULTIPAROUS, a. [ multipart n, Lat,] bringing many at 
a birth. 


MULTITUDE, s. [ multitudo , Lat.] a great number; a 
crowd or throng of several persons assembled together ; the 
vulgar. 

MULTITUDINOUS, a. having the appearance of a great 
number or multitude ; manifold. 

MULTI VACANT, or MULTI VAGOUS, a. [multivagus, 
Lat.] that wanders or strays much abroad. 

MULTl'VIOUS, a • [from multus and via, Lat.] having 
many ways. 

MULTO'CULAR, a. [from multus and oculus, Lat.] having 
many eyes. 

MUM, interj . (when pronounced, it leaves the lips closed, 
and may, on account of that circumstance, be used to com- 
mand silence) silence 1 hush ! 

MUM, s. [mumme, Teut.] a strong pleasant liquor, brewed 
at Brunswick, from wheat, oats, and ground beans. 

To MUMBLE, v. n. [mompelen, Belg.] to speak inwardly ; 
to mutter ; to chew in an awkward manner for want of teeth ; 
to bite softly ; to eat with the lips dosed. Actively, to mutter 
with a low indistinct voice* 
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MU'MBL&R, *; one that chewsawkwardly for want pf teeth; 

one that grumbles or mutters. 

'MU'MBUNGLY, ad, in an inarticulate, or muttering 
manner. 

To MUMM, v, a . [from mumme, Dan.] to mask; to frolic 
or play tricks in masquerade. 

MU'MMKR, s. a masker; one who performs tricks in 

masquerade. 

MU'MMERY, s, [mowtcne, Fr.] masquerade; frolic at a 
masquerade; foolery; mimicry. 

MuMMY, s. [i mumie , Fr.] a dead body embalmed, and 
preserved after the Egyptian manner. In Medicine, the 
flesh of a body that has been embalmed, or the liquor run- 
ning from embalmed bodies when newly prepared. Among 
Gardeners, a sort of wax used in the planting and grafting 
of trees. To beat to mummy , is to beat so as the flesh shall 
appear much bruised. 

To MUMP, v. a . [mompclen, Belg.] to nibble, bite quick, 
or to chew with a continued motion ; to talk low and quick. 
To go a begging, in cant language. 

MU'MPER, s. [a cant word] a beggar. 

MUMPS, s. [motnpden, Belg.] sullenness ; silent anger or 
discontent. In Medicine, the squinancy. 

To MUNCH, v . a. [manger, Fr.] to chew by great 
mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew ravenously. 

MU'NCHKR, s. one that eats greedily. 

MUND, in proper names, is derived from mundt, Sax. 
peace; thus mundbrech , is what lawyers make use of for 
a breach of the peace. Kadrnund, now written Edmund, 
signifies happy peace ; from ead , Sax. happy, and mundt , 
Sax. peace. 

MU'NDANE, a. [ mundanns , Lat.] belonging to the 
world. 

MIJNDATION, s. [mundus, Eat..] the act of cleansing. 

MANDATORY, a. [from mundus, Lat.] having the power 
to cleanse. 

MU'NDIC, s. a kind of marcasitc found in tin mines, and 
so named in Cornwall. 

MODIFICA TION, s. [from mundus and facio, Lat.] the 
act of cleansing any body from dross. 

MUNDI'FICATIVK, a. having the power to cleanse. 

ToMU'NDIFY, v. «. to cleanse, purify, or make clean. 

MUNDl'VAGANT, a . [muudivayus, Lat.] wandering 
through the world. 

MUNDU'NGUS, s. stinking tobacco. A cant word. 

MU'NERAllY, a . having the nature of a gift. 

To MU'NERALE, v . a. [from viuniis , Lat.] to reward. 

MUNERATION, s. a reward. 

MU'NGREL, a . generated between animals of different 
species; base-born; degenerate. See Mongrel. 

MU'NICJf, one of the most pleasant and handsome 
cities in Germany, capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, and 
containing nearly 70,000 inhabitants. The houses are high, 
and the streets large and spacious, with canals in many of 
them. The palace is a stupendous structure, magnificently 
adorned. The cabinet of curiosities, in which are 200 
marble statues and busts of Roman emperors, and some 
other antiques, mostly brought from Italy, the museum, the 
library, and the ducal gardens, attract the attention of travel- 
lers. The cathedral contains 25 chapels, and 30 ultars; 
hut the two steeples, and the tomb ot one of the emperors, 
of black marble, adorned with statues of bronze, are the most 
remarkable things belonging to it. There are many other 
fine buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, in this city, 
and the streets are straight and broad. The market-place, 
in which is the town-house, is very beautiful ; and here are 
manufactures of silk, velvet, woollen cloth, and tapestry. It 
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is seated on the jriver Iser, 02 miles S. S. W. of Ratisbou. 
Lat. 48. 7J. N. Ion. 11.37. E. 

MUNI CIPAL, a, [ municipal is, Lat.] in the Roman civil 
Law, is an epithet, which signifies invested with the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens. Thus the municipal cities 
were those whose inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil 
offices in the city of Rome. Among us, it is applied to the 
laws that obtain in any city or province. And those are 
called municipal officers, who are elected to defend the in- 
terests of cities, to maintain their rights and privileges, and 
to preserve order and harmony among the citizens. 

MUNICIPALITY, s. the people of a district in republican 
France. 

MUNI'FICENCE, s. [munificentia, Lat.] the act of giving 
money and presents, or doing acts of liberality. 

MUNIFICENT, a. [ muni/icus , Lat] liberal; generous. 

MUNI'FICENTLY, ad. liberally; generously. 

MU'NIMKNT, 8 . [muniment urn, Lat.] a fortification or 
strong hold ; support or defence. 

To M UNITE, v. a. [ rnuniu , Lat.] to fortify; to strengthen ; 
to defend. 

MUNITION, s. [munitio, Lat] a fortification, or strong 
hold ; ammunition, or stores for carrying on war. 

MU'NNION, s. the upright post that divides the several 
lights in a window frame. 

M UNSTER, a sovereign bishopric in Westphalia, 120 
miles in length, and 80 in breadth ; subject to Prussia. It 
is level and fruitful, with fine woods, The principal river 
are the Ems, the Lippe, the Vecht., and the Berkcl. It lies 
E. of the Dutch States, and the county of Bentheim, and S. of 
East Friesland and Oldenburgh. The capital is of the same 
name, and is a fortified place. 

MU'NSTER, one of the four provinces of Ireland ; bound- 
ed on the N. and N. E. by lxdnster and Connaught, and on 
all other sides by the ocean. It is about 135 miles in length, 
and 120 in breadth. The chief rivers are the Suir, Audhlfe, 
Lee, Bamic, Leane, and the Caslion. There are a great many 
bays and harbours, and many rich towns. Some places are 
mountainous, but the valleys are embellished with < urn-fields. 
The commodities are corn, cattle, wood, wool, and fish. It 
contains the counties of Clare, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, and Kerry. Population in 1831,2,105,193. 

MU'R AGE, s . [from inurus , Lat.] money paid for keeping 
walls in repair. 

MU RAL, a. [ muralis , Lat.] belonging to a wall. Mural 
crown , was an honorary reward given by the* ancient Ro- 
mans to the soldiers who first scaled the walls of an enemy’s 
city. 

MU'RDER, s. [ morthor , or morthcr. Sax.] the art of 
wilfully and feloniously killing a person upon malice or 
forethought. 

To MU'RDER, v. a . to kill a man wilfully, feloniously, and 
of malice forethought; to destroy or put an end to. 

MU'RDER, in ter j . an outcry when life is in danger. 

MU'RDERER, s. one who murders. 

MU'R DF.R ESS, $. a woman who commits murder. 

MU'RDEROUS, n. guilty of murder ; cruel; bloody; ad 
dieted to shedding blood. 

To MURE, v. a. [from ««r, Fr. or mums, Lat.] to build t 
wall ; to inclose or confine within or by walls. 

MURIATIC, a, partaking of the taste or nature of brine, 
from muria , Lat.. brine or pickle. 

MURK, s. [morch, Dan.] darkness; want of light. Also, 
husks of fruit. 

, MU RKY, a. darkish ; obscurr ; cloudy. 

MU'RMUR, s. [ murmur , Lat.] a low rough noise; a com- 
plaint not openlv expressed. 

8 C 
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To MU RMUR, v. n. [ murmuro , Lat.] to make a low, rough 
sound ; to grumble, or to utter discontent. 

MU'RMCJRER, $. one who repines, grumbles, or expresses 
discontent by muttering, or by some indirect manner. 

MU RRAIN, s. the plague in cattle. 

MU'RRA YSHIRE , or Elginshire , a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by the Frith of Murray, on the E. by 
Banffshire, on the S. by a point of Aberdeenshire, and by 
Inverness-shire, and on the W. by that county and Nairn- 
shire. It extends from S. W. to N. E. about 50 miles, 
and along the coast about 20. Some parts of it arc hilly; 
but its soil, for the greatest part, is rich, and produces 
wheat, barley, oats, and flax. The principal rivers are the 
Spey, Findhorn, Lossio, and Nairn, all which abound in sal- 
mon. The county town is Elgin. Inhabitants in 1831, 
amounted to 34,231. Elects one member 

MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCADINE, s. [muscadel, Fr.] a kind 
of sweet grape, sweet wine, and sweet pear. 

MU'S E AT, s, a delicious grape having the flavour of musk ; 
a kind of sweet pear. 

MU'SCLE, s. f musculus , Lat.] a fleshy, fibrous part of the 
body of an animal, the organ or instrument of motion. A bi- 
valve shell-fish. 

MUSCO'SITY, $. [m»/scosv$, Lat.] mos-mess. 

MU'SCULAR, a. [from musculus, Lat.] belonging to the 
muscles ; performed by the muscles. 

MUSCULA'RITY, s. the cpiality which shews that a thing 
is of the nature of a muscle. 

MU'SCUI.OUS, a. [musculosus, Lat.] full of muscles; 
having large and swelling muscles; brawny, belonging to, or 
partaking of the nature of, a muscle. 

MUSE, s. deep thought or study; a close and intense 
application of the mind to any object. “ With admiration 
and deep muse.” — MUt. A deity, supposed by the heathens 
to preside over works of genius, and to aid the writer in any 
particular branch of science, when addressed to; from rtntsn, 
Lat. finvrrn , Gr. The Muses were certain fabulous divinities 
among tlu; Pagans, supposed to preside over the arts and 
sciences. Some reckon no more than three of them, viz. 
Muemo, Aiede, and Melct»\ i. e. memory, singing, and me- 
ditation ; but f Tomer and Hesiod reckon nine, viz. Clio, which 
means glory; Euterpe, pleasing; Thalia, flourishing; Mel- 
pomene, attracting; 'jerpsie/iore, rejoicing the heart.; Era to, 
the amiable ; Vulyhytnnin , a multitude of songs : Urania, the 
heavenly; and Calliope, sweetness of voice. To Clio they 
attribute the invention of history; to Melpomene, tragedy; to 
Thalia, comedy ; to Euterpe, the use of the lute; to Tepsi- 
ehore, the harp ; to Erato, the lyre and Into ; to Calliope, bo- 
nne verse; to Urania, astrology; and to Polyhymnia, rhe- 
toric. 

To MUSE, v. ?t. \muso, Lat.] to apply the mind with in- 
tenseness to any subject ; to study ; or revolve in the mind ; 
to be absent of mind ; to wonder. 

JMU'SEEUL, a. full of thought. 

MU SEE, s. n plodding person, or one that thinks intense- 
ly; one apt to be absent of mind. 

MU SETTE, s. [I tal. a diminutive, from mnsa , Lat. a song] 
a short air or song. 

MUSEUM, #, [ftmru of, Gr.] a name which originally sig- 
mtied a part ot the palace of Alexandria, which took up at least 
one-fourth of that city. This quarter was called the Museum, 
bom its being set apart for the Muses and the study of the 
sciences. Here were lodged and entertained the men of 
learning, who were divided into many companies or colleges, 
according to the sciences of which they were professors; 
and to each of these houses or colleges was allowed a hand- 
some revenue. The foundation of this establishment is at- 


tributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here pla ced his library. 
Hence the word Museum is now applied to any place set up; rt 
as a repository for things that have an immediate relation to 
the arts. The Museum at Oxford, called Ashmolean Museum, 
is a noble pile of building erected for that purpose. And 
the Museum of the late Sir Hans Sloaue contains a noble 
and valuable collection of the productions of nature ami ait, 
and has been purchased by parliament for the benefit of the 
nation. 

MUSHROOM, s. [ muschrron , Fr.] in Botany, the cham- 
pignon. Botanists have enumerated 58 British species. 
Figuratively, an upstart; a person that rises to gmndeur 
from a mean and poor hiith. 

MU'SHKOOMSTONK,#. a kind of fossil. 
iMU'Sir, s, [fiHfrik'h, Gr.] one of the liber d sciences, be- 
longing to the mathematics, which consul rs tin? number, 
time, and tune of sounds, in order to make delightful har- 
mony : the art of singing, and playing upon all sorts of mu- 
sical instruments. 

MUSICAL, a, [musical, Fr. pwiicb c, Gr.] harmonious; be- 
longing to music. 

MUSICALLY, ad. harmoniously; wi h sweet sound. 

MU'S K" ALNESS, s. the quality of sounding sweetly, har- 
moniously, or melodiously. 

MUSICIAN, s. \ mas icier?, Fr.] one skilled in harmony, or 
who plays on musical instruments. 

MIJSK, s. {muse, Fr.] a dr^, light, and friable substance, 
of a dark, blackish colour, tinged with purple; it is a per- 
fume of a very strong scent, and only agreeable when in a 
very small quantity, or moderated by the mixture of some 
other perfume. It is found in a kind of hag or tumor, 
which grows under the hilly of a wild beast called Mos- 
clms. Also, the grape hyacinth, or grape flower, . mis a, 
Lat. 

MU'SKCAT, s. the animal from which musk is got. 
MU'SKKT, s. [mousqnet, Fr.] a fire-arm borne on the 
shoulder, used in war, and, before the invention of fire- 
locks, fired by the application of a lighted match : at pre- 
sent the word is promiscuously used for a firelock or fusee. 

A male hawk of a small kind, from etto, l.al. sm-.dl 
hawk. 

MUSKETEE'R, s. a soldier who carries a musket. 
MLJSKETOON, s. [mostjueiou, Fr.] afire-arm sho ter ami 
thicker than a firelock ; a blunderbuss. 

MUSKI N ESS, s. the quality or scent of musk. 

MUSKME'LON, s. a fragrant melon. 

MIJ'SKY, a. fragrant; sweet-scented. 

MU SLIN, s. [moHisdinr, Fr.| a fine cloth made c/ cotton, 
and imported from India, &e. 

MCJ SLIN, a. made of muslin. 

MU'SROL, s. [muscrole, Fr.] the nose-band of a horses 
bridle. 

MUSSEL, s. in Natural History, a fish with two shells, of 
a dirty bluish colour. 

MUSSI FA HON, s. [mrr&Yifo, Lat.] murmur; grumble. 
MUSSULMAN, s. [Arab.] a word used by the Mahometans 
to signify a true believer. 

MUST, verb imperf. [rnttssm, Belg.] obliged. It is of all 
persons and tenses, used of persons and things, and placed 
before a verb. 

MUST, s. [mustum, Lat.] new wine; new wort. 

To MUST, v. a. [raws, stinking, Brit.] to give an ill scent 
or stink to a tiling, generally applied to casks. To make 
mouldy. Neutcrly, to contract an ill scent, applied to vessels 
that are not in use; to grow mouldy. 

MU SI' A U 1 1 KS, s. [mustaches, Fr.] whiskers or hair grow- 
ing on the upper lip. 
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MU'STARD, s. [; mwstard , Brit.] a plant producing a 
Small and warm seed ; sauce made of the Hower oi‘ mustard- 
seed mixed with water, Ac. 

To MU'STEIl, v. a [moustcren, Belg.] to review an 
army ; to collect or bring together. Neulerly, to assemble, 
in order to form an army. 

MU STER, s. a review of an army ; a register of forces 
mustered; a collection. “ A muster of peacocks.” To pass 
muster , signifies to be allowed. This word is used in com- 
position. 

MU'STF.RBOOK, s. a book in which the names of the 
soldiers are registered. 

M U'STERM ASTER, s. one who superintends the muster, 
to prevent frauds. 

MU’STEIl ROLL, s . a register of forces. 

MU'STILY, ad, with an dl scent. 

MU'STINESS, s, a damp foulness; a bad scent. 

MUSTY, a. mouldy; spoiled with dampness; ill scented; 
stale, spoiled with age. Figuratively, dull ; heavy ; wanting 
activity or experience. 

MUTARI I.ITY, 6*. [mutabilitas, Lat.] the quality of not 
continuing long in the same state. Inconstancy or fickleness. 

MUTABLE, a, [mulabilts, Lat.] changeable; inconstant, 
fickle, or unsettled. 

MUTABLENESS, s, the quality of changing soon or 
often ; uncertainty ; instability. 

MUTATION, s. [mulatto, Lat.] the act of changing or 
altering. 

MUTCIIKIX, &*. a liquid measure used in Scotland, con- 
taining four gills, and is the fourth part of a Scotch pint. 

MUTE, a"[mutns, Lat.] silent ; dumb; unable to say any 
thing. Svnux. By unite, is understood incapability of 
speech: by silent, a voluntary forbearance. 

MUTE,*.v. one that cannot speak. In Grammar, a letter 
which cannot be pioummccd when by itsell, when before a 
liquid, or without a vowel. B, C, D, E, G, J, K, P, Q, T, 
V, are mutes in the English alphabet. 

To MUTE, e. n, [tnufir, l , ’r. ] to dung as birds. 

MUTELY, ad, in a silent manner; without speech. 

To MUTILATE, v. a. [mutilo, Lat.] to deprive of some 
essential part or limb. 

MUTILATION, s, [mutilation, Fr. mntilatio , Lat.] the loss 
of an essential part or limb. 

MUTIN T EE'R, s, a person who causes or joins in sedition; 
an opposer of lawful authority. 

MUTINOUS, a. [mutate, Fr.] seditious; turbulent; re- 
siting lawful authority. 

MUTINOUSLY, ad, in a seditious manner. 

MUTINOUSNESS,.?, the quality of causing sedition, or 
disobeying lawful authority. 

To MUTINY, r. n. [mufiner, Fr.] to rise against or re- 
sist persons in authority ; to move sedition. 

MUTINY, s, the act of resisting lawful authority; insur- 
rection ; sedition. 

To MUTTER, v, n, [mutio, Lat.] to grumble; to mur- 
mur. Actively, to utter discontent in an imperfect manner. 

MUTTER, s, a murmur ; or the act of expressing dis- 
content in a low and almost inarticulate voice. 

MUTTKRER, s. one that mutters discontent in a low 
and almost inarticulate voice. 

M UTTER 1NGLY, ad, expressing discontent with a low 
and inarticulate voice. 

* MUTTON, s. [nwuton, Fr.] the flesh of sheep. In ludi- 
crous language, a sheep. * 

MUTUAL, a. [mat it us, Lat.] reciprocal; acting so as to 
perform the same action by turns. 

MU'TU * 1 1 v '"i ir return : reciprocally. 


MUTUA LITY, s, reciprocation; return. 

MU/ZLE, .v. [museatt, Fr.] the mouth of any thing; a 
fastening of thongs, to hinder a dog or other animal from 
biting. 

To MUZZLE, v, ti. to bring the mouth near; to mouth. 
“ The hear muzzles and smells to him.” L Estrange. Ac- 
tively, to bind the mouth ; to restrain IYoin hurt. 

MY, prun. possessive. When the substantive follows, we 
use my, ami when it goes before, mine, as likewise in an- 
swering a question ; as, “ This is my book.” “ This book 
is mine." Whose hook is this? Answ. Mine. 

MY NCI l E\, [Sax.] a nun. 

AhOGRAPIIY, s. [from pve and yya^tu, Gr.] a descrip- 
tion of the muscles. 

AH O'LOG Y, s. [/jw; and \oyo C , Gr.] the description and 
doctrine of the muscles. 

MY'OPS, s. [from Gr. which is compounded of pino 

to shut, and mJ,. the sight] a person who is short-sighted. 

MY()PY,s. \fWM7zm, Gr.j shortness of sight. 

M Y'RIA I), 6*. [/iiwiidr, Gr.] the number often thousand. 
Figuratively, a great number. 

MY RMIDON, s. \pvpfulior, Gr.] a rullian, so named from 
the soldiers of Achilles. 

MYRO'BALAN, s. [myrobulanus, Lat.] a dried fruit, 
from the East Indies, having a stone, kernel, and pulp, of 
an austere and acrid taste. 

AH ROTO LI ST, s. [fiom pvpoy and 7 t<«Ahj, Gr.] one who 
st 1 Is ointments. 

,M YR R II, s. [myrrha, Lat. myrrhe, Fr.] a vegetable pro- 
duct of the gum-n sin kind, of a reddish brown colour, with 
more or less of a mixture of yellow ; its t.iste is bitter and 
amid, its smell strong ; it is brought front Ethiopia, but the 
tree; which produces it is unknown. 

AlY'R RHINE, a. [myrrhinus, Lat.] made of mvrrhiiie 
stones, in great repute among the ancient Romans, but .it 
present unknown to us. 

A1Y TITI FORM, a. [from tnyrtus and Jonna, Lnf.j having 
the shape of niyille. 

MY KTLE, [s. myitns , Lat. myrte, Fr.] a low fragrant 
shrub with small leaves. 

AIYSE'LF, a rtriproeal pronoun , [miusutfe. S ix.] used by 
a person to shew that a tiling relates to him only, exclusive 
of any other. 

M YSOJli:, a province in the peninsula of llinduustan, 
once subject to Tippoo Sultan. It im hides gem rally, be- 
sides Alysoie Proper, the counties ot ILdnore, ( ouubettore, 
Canara, Dindigul, Merit/, Soonda, Chilteldiuog, llai ponelK , 
Sanore, Bancapour, Rnydrnog, Gootv, Fond more, Canonl, 
and Cuddapali. Its extent fiom N. to S. is neat .\*l)0 miles ; 
its breadth in the widest place (the N. pait of the peninsula) 
.‘MO miles, but proceeding to the S. it diminishes, till u ends 
in a point. The country in general is drv, rugged, moun- 
tainous, and barren, insomuch that sustenance for men and 
animals cannot he raised upon it, but by the most perseveiing 
industry. See Sku i no a pata m. 

A1 Y'STAGOGU E, mvs-ta-gog, s. [^wTuyoiyw;, Gr.] one wlm 
interprets divine mysteries ; one who keeps relies, and shews 
them to strangers. 

A1 YSTE'RI ARCH, mys-to-ri-ark, s. [pvTt/ptor and ap\*/, 
Gr.] one who presides over mysteries. 

A1 YSTE'RI OUS, a. [mjsterieux, Fr.] not to be compre- 
hended or discovered by the human understanding ; artfully 
perplexed. 

MYSTE RIOUSLY, ad. in a manner not to be discovered 
by reason, or to be comprehended by the understanding; in 
au obscure or perplexed manner. 

M YSTE'RIOUSNESS, $. that quality which renders any 
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truth or doctrine above the discovery of reason, or compre- 
hension of the understanding. 

M Y STERIZE, v . a . to explain as enigmas. 

MYSTERY,*, [fivwpiov, Gr.J in its primary sense, ori- 
g:muly used for some sacred rite or doctrine communicated 
only to a few chosen persons by the ancient priests. A 
truth revealed by God, which is above the power of our na- 
tural reason, either to find out, or to comprehend when it is 
revealed. Any thing artfully made difficult. A trade or 
calling : in the last sense it should be written mistery. 

IvlY ST IC, or MY'STICAL, a. [mysticus, Lat.] obscure, 
emblematical, or including some second or secret meaning 


a half. Oa 
44 We want 


manner which conveys some 


under the form of a picture. 

MYSTICALLY, ad in a 
secret meaning. 

MY STICALNESS, s. the state of conveying some secret 
meaning. 

MY THOLOGICAL, a. [jiuflc/Xr/yikoc, Gr.] relating to the 

application or explanation of fabulous history. 

MYTHOLOGICALLY, ad. in a manner suitable to the 
system of fables. 

M Y f HO LOG 1ST, *. \pvOu\oyo^, Gr.] one who explains 
the tables of the ancient heathens. 

To MYTHOLOGIZE, v. n. \pvQo\oyfio, Gr.] to relate or 
explain the fabulous histories of the heathens. 

MYTHOLOGY, *. [pudoXoyin, Gr.J a system of fables; 
an explanation o t the fables or fabulous history of the ancient 
heathens. 

N. 

N is a liquid consonant, and semi-vowel; the thirteenth 
letter in the English alphabet, having an invariable 
sound ; alter m it is almost lost, as in condemn. In the be- 
ginning of words or syllables, it suffers no consonant imme- 
diately alter it ; nor any before it, exeept g, k, and *, as in 
gnaw, know , snail. See. In Composition, before an l, b, p 
and m, the n is frequently changed into an m, and before an 
l and r, into an / and r, according to the custom of the Ro- 
mans, as illicit, for inlicit ; impress, for inpress ; irreverent 
for inreverent. When used for a numeral, N stands for 600* 
and with a dash over it thus, ff, for (500,000. In abbrevia- 
tions it is likewise used for numero , or number, as No. Vie 
number 5. 

N. B. [a contraction from nota taw?] mark well ; take no- 
tice ; observe. 

To NAB ii. a. [nnppa, Swed.] to catch or seize unex- 
pectedlv. A low word. 

NA BOB, the name of a viceroy or governor of one of the 
provinces of the Mogul’s empire in India. Vulgarly, any per- 
son who has made a great fortune in India. 

NADIR * [Aral).] in Astronomy, is that point of the 
heavens winch is diametrically opposite to the zenith, or 
point directly over our heads. The zenith and nadir are 
the two poles of the horizon. 

NAFF, s. a tufted sea-bird. 

*’ ^f?-] a small or young horse. In fa- 

miliar language, a horse. 

NA HUM, the seventh of the twelve lesser prophets, a na- 

^l 0 Yn . ,' a '’ a ,i ! t,c vi,la S« of Galilee, the ruins of which 
re still to be seen in the tune of St. Jerome. The particular 

nT.?™ * ° lhis r () P>*f* Hfc are altogether unknown 
fonntaiiis. ' '* t£ * Ur ^ in Myology, nymphs of the 

NA II, *. \ntrgl, Sax. nagel, Teut.] in Anatomy, a kind of 
homy substance upon the ends of the fingers and toes ; ta- 
lons, or a horny substance at the extremity of the toes of 


birds and beasts ; a spike of metal with a sharp point, and 
sometimes a Hat head, used to fasten things together ; a stud 
or boss ; a measure containing two inches and “ 1 ~ ie * 
the nail , implies immediately or without delay, 
our money on the nail.* 9 Swift. 

To NAIL, v. a . to fasten any tiling with small spikes of 
iron called nails ; to stud with nails. 

NATI.ER, s. a nail-maker. 

NAIRN , a shire of Scotland, which sends one member 
to parliament, and contained in 1831, 9354 inhabitants. It 
is 15 miles long and 10 broad; bounded on the N. by the 
Murray Frith, and inclosed on every side by the counties of 
Inverness and Murray. The capital is of the same name. 18 
miles E. of Inverness. Population 326(5. 

NA IVETE, s. [Fr.] simplicity ; ingenuousness. 

NA'KED, a. [; nacod , Sax.] without clothes or covering. 
Figuratively, unarmed ; defenceless ; unprovided. Plain, or 
evident, applied to truth. Mere ; bare ; simple ; without any 
additional circumstances. 

N A' REDLY, ad. without clothes, covering, or disguise. 

NA REDNESS, s. the state of a person without clothes or 
covering; plainness; evidence; freedom from disguise. 

NALL, *. [ naal, Isl.J an awl made use of by collar- 
makers. 

NAME, s. [ nama , Sax. mem, Bclg.] denotes a word 
whereby men have agreed to express some idea ; or which 
serves to signify a thing or subject spoken of. This the 
grammarians usually call a noun, though their noun is not of 
quite so great an extent as our name. Nirnes are either pro- 
per or appellative. Proper names are those which represent 
some individual thing or person, so as to distinguish it from 
all other things of the same species; as Cicero, which repre- 
sents a certain orator. Appellative names are either called 
Christian, as those given in baptism, or surnames; the first 
imposed for the distinction of persons, answering the Roman 
Pro* nomen ; the second for the distinction of families, an- 
swering to the Nomen of the Romans, and the Patronymicum 
ot the Greeks. Figuratively, reputation or character. Re- 
nown; honour or glory; memory or remembrance. Power 
given to a person to act for another. Appearance, or an as- 
sumed character. “ In the name of Brook." 

To NAME, v. a. [ naman , Sax.j to apply a word constantly 
to distinguish a person or thing from others; to mention the 
word applied to any being; to specify or distinguish by men- 
tioning the word applied to express any person or idea; to 
utter or mention. Synon. We name , to distinguish in con- 
versation ; we call, as for help, when wanted. 

NAMELESS, a. [namleas. Sax.] having no word by 
which it may be expressed ; one whose name is not knowu 
or expressed. 

NAMELY, ad. [ naemlick , nahrnlich , Belg.] particularly* 
especially ; to mention by name. * * 

NA MER, s. one that calls or knows any person or thin? 
by name. 6 

NAMESAKE,*, one that has the same name with an- 
other. 

NA'MPTWICH, a large well-built town of Cheshire, 
with very regular streets, and manufactures of cotton (lately 
established) and of shoes. It is seated on the river Weever. 
near the Chester canal, which is finished here with a hand- 
some broad basin, forming a kind of harbour. Here are 
salt-springs, which lie on the banks of a fresh-water stream, 
irom which they make great quantities of fine white salt. 

I he principal dairies of Chesliire are about this town. It is 
a great thoroughfare to Ireland, and is 26 miles S. E of 
Chester, and 164 (by Stafford) N. W. of London. A large 
market on Saturday, for corn, cattle, Ac. Population 5857. 
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i titTAtiMUjlij a city of the Netherlands, said to take its i.fcme 
an ancient idol called Nam, supposed to be Neptune. 
U’Jkas, had, a very strong’ castle, built on the opposite side 
of the Safribre, on a sharp rock, and defended by Fort William, 
and many other considerable forts, so as to be supposed al- 
most impregnable. It is seated at the confluence of the 
Meuse and Satnbrc, 25 miles 8. W. of Liege. Lat. 50. 28. 
N. Ion. 4. 53. E. 

NA'NCIy a large and handsome city of France, capital of 
the department of Meurte. It contains about 34,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is divided into the Old and New Town, which are 
separated by a canal. The first, though irregularly built, 
is rich and populous, and contains the palace of the ancient 
dukes of Lorrain. The New Town, whose streets are as 
straight as a line, was already one of the finest in Europe, 
before the magnificent works with which Stanislaus I. 
titular king of Poland, and duke of Lorrain, enriched it. 
Before the revolution, it had an university, an academy of 
sciences, and a medical college. It is situated near the river 
Minute, 10 miles E. of Tout, and 20 S. of Metz. Lat. 48. 
42. N. Ion. (i. 17. E. 

NANKING, or Kianyniti, a city of China, capital of 
the province of the Ki.ingiian, ami formerly the imperial 
city It is the largest city in China, being 17 miles in cir- 
cumference, and about 3 miles distant from the great river 
Yaa-tise Chiang, from which canals are cut, so large, that 
vessels may enter the town. This place is greatly fallen 
from its ancient splendour; for it had a magnificent palace, 
not a vestige of which is now to be seen, as well as temples, 
tombs of the emperors, and other ancient monuments. A 
third part of the city is desolate, but the rest is extremely 
populous, well inhabited, and full of business. The streets 
are narrow hut handsome and well paved, and on each side 
are shops neatly furnished. The public buildings are 
mean, except a few temples, the city gales, and the famous 
tower of porcelain, 200 feet high, and divided into 9 sto- 
ries, by projections, Arc. covered with green varnished tiles. 
They have several manufactures in silk and wool. The 
number of the inhabitants is said to be 1,000,000, without 
comprehending the garrison of 40,000 men. Here the phy- 
sicians have their principal academy. It is 500 miles S. S. E. 
of Peking. Lat. 32. 4 j. N. Ion. 1 18. 53. E. 

NANTES, an ancient and pretty large city in the de- 
partment of Lower Loire. It is one of the most consider- 
able places in France, and contains the richest merchants. 
The bridges over the river Loire, in which are some 
islands, are almost a league in length. The suburbs arc so 
large, that they exceed the city. The inhabitants arc com- 
puted at 75,000. before the revolution, here was an 
university, a society of agriculture and arts, and a school 
of anatomy and surgery; and merchants also bad com- 
monly, on their own account, more than 120 ships for 
Guinea, the French West India islands, Spain, and the 
Spanish colonies; indeed this port, in respect of the slave 
trade, might, before that time, be considered as the Liver- 
pool of France. Vessels weie fitted out here for the cod 
fishery in North America; and Nantes had a considerable 
share in the commerce with the United States. A great ijuan- 
tity of salt is made in the territory *of Nantes, both at the 
Bay of Bourgneuf and in the salt marshes of Guerande 
and Croisie. Large vessels can come no higher than Paiin- 
boeiift which is some miles below Nantes. It is 37 miles 
S. W* of Angers, and 217 S. W. of Paris. Lat. 47. 14. N. 
Ion. 1. 28. W. 

NAP, s. [hneeppan, Sax.] a slumber ; short sleep ; the soft 
or dpwny part of woollen cloth above the surface. In Botany, 
the catmint. 
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To NAP, v. n. to sleep; to be drowsy ; to be in a state of 
seeming security. 

NAPE, s. the joint of the neck behind. 

NAPHTHA, 8. [idtyda, Gr. naptha, Lat.] a very pure, 
clear and thin mineral fluid, of the bituminous kind, of a 
very pale yellow, with a cast of brown ; it is found floating on 
the waters of springs, and is mostly used externally iu paia- 
lytic cases. 

NAPKIN, s . linen used at table to lay in the lap, and wipe 
the hand. 

NAPLES, a kingdom of Italy, bounded on the N. W. 
by the Ecclesiastical State; on the S. W. by the Mediter- 
ranean; and on the E. by the Adriatic. Its greatest length, 
from N. W. to S. E. is upwards of 300 miles, and from 
N. K. to S. W. from 9b to 100; its breadth is variously esti- 
mated at from 90 to 30. It is divided into 12 provinces, 
namely, Terra-di-lavora, which was the ancient Campania 
Felix, and of which the city of Naples is the capital; Prim 
cipato Citeriore and Ulteriore (hither and farther;) Molise; 
Basilicata; Calabria Citeriore and Ulteriore; Abruzzo Ci- 
teriore and Ulteriore; Capitanta; Terra di Bari; and 
Terra di Otranta; the last three forming iho ancient Apu- 
lia (now called Puglio) on the E. side of the kingdom. — • 
The population is estimated at 5,750,00. The most dis- 
agreeable pait of the climate is the sirocco, or S. f£. wind 
which is very common in spring, and is still more relaxing. 
In winter there is seldom any i :e or snow, except on the 
mountains. Oil account of its fertility, the country has 
been term’d a terrestrial paradise; it abounds with all 
soils of grain, the finest fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, 
with rice, flax, oil, wine, safl’ion, and manna; poultry, game, 
and fish, are also plentiful and cheap. It allbrds also alum, 
vitriol, sulphur, rock-crystal, marble, and several sorts of 
minerals, together with tine wool and silk. Besides these 
products, waistcoats, caps, stocking, and gloves, arc also 
made of the hair or the filaments of a shell-fish, which are 
warmer than those of wool, and of a beautiful glossy green. 
Thu principal mountains arc the Apennines, which traverse 
iL from N. to S. and the celebrated \oleano, Mount Vesu- 
vius. One of the greatest inconveniences to which this 
kingdom is exposed, is earthquakes, which the eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius contiibute, in .some measure to pre- 
vent. The established religion is the Romish; and the 
clergy and convents possess two-thirds of the whole king- 
dom ; but the Jews are allowed to settle here. The inha- 
bitants of this country have, at all times, borne but an in- 
di tic rent character among other nations ; gluttony is here 
a predominant vice, while instances of ebriety arc said 
to be comparatively rare. In the female sex, the passion 
for finery is almost superior to any other; and chastity is 
not accounted the characteristic virtue of the country. In 
1734, the Spaniards made themselves masters of Naples and 
Sicily, for the Infant Don Carlos; and in 1736, the emperor, 
by a formal instrument, coded both these kingdoms to his 
heirs male and female. But in the beginning of the year 
1806, this family was expelled by the French, who invaded 
the kingdom with a powerful army, with the avowed inten- 
tion of transferring the Neapolitan throne to a French prince. 
Accordingly, after the' subjugation of the country, Joseph 
Bonaparte Was created king of Naples — but resigned the 
kingdom to Murat, the brother-in-law of the French em- 
peror, in June 1 808 ; who was expelled by the Austrians 
in May, 1815, and the ancient dynasty restored by the allied 
powers. 

NAPLES, the capital of the above kingdom, is one of 
the finest cities in the world, is the see of an archbishop, 
the seat of an university, and is defended by thick v\.illi 
8 D 
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which surround it, regular bastions, strong towers, deep 
ditches, and fortified castles. It is about 15 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has seven large suburbs, containing toge- 
ther 400,000 inhabitants. The palace-royal is a spacious 
and convenient building ; but the most magnificent are the 
cathedral, and the chapel of St. Januarius, where they pre- 
tend the blood of that saint is preserved. The air of Na- 
ples is serene anti healthy, an i the whiter mild. The har- 
bour is capable of containing 500 vessels, which may ride 
with safety. It is 108 miles S. E. of Rome. Lat. 40. 50.J. 
N. Jon. 14. 24. & 

NA'PLESS, a. wanting nap; worn threadbare. 

N A' PR l NESS, s. the qualify of having a nap. 

NAPPY, a. frothy; spumy’; from nap; whence apples 
and ale are called lamb’s wool. 

NAPTAK1NG, s. a surprise, or unexpected seizure and . 
attack. 

NA'RBART/f, a town of Pembrokeshire, in S. Wales, with 
a market on Wednesday. It is 12 miles N. E. of Pembroke, 
and ‘2*22 W. by N. of London. Population 2590. 
NARCrsSIJS, s . [Lat.] a daffodil. 

NARCO'S IS, s. [t'apKomig, Or.] a privation of sense, as in a 
palsy, or by taking opium. 

NARCOTIC, s. [i/upKwmoc, Or.] producing sleep; stu- 
pifying; or causing stupefaction. 

NARCOTICS, s. [from yupnitiTinoc, Or.] medicines which 
take away the senses, or stupefy. 

NARD, s. [rapt oc, Or. mirdus , Lat.] a fragrant ointment 
called spikenard ; a sweet-scented shrub. 

NA'RRABLE, a. [narrabilis, Lat.] capable of being told or 
related. 

To NARRATE, v. a. [uarro f Lat.] to tell or relate. 
NARRATION, s. [ narratio , Lat.] an account, relation, 
history, or description of any action, or series ot actions. 

NARRATIVE, a . [narratif, Fr.] relating ; giving an ac- 
count of facts as they happened ; fond of telling stories, or 
relating things past. “ Narrative old age.” Pope . 

NARRATIVE, $. a relation; an account or recital of a 
fact as it happened. 

NA'RRATIVELY, ad. by way of narrative. 

NARRATOR, s. [narrator, Lat. imrrateur, Fr.] one that 
relates any fact. 

NA'RROW, a, [w earn, Sax.] of small breadth; contain- 
ing a small distance from one extreme to another. Short 
applied to time. Niggardly, or covetous, applied to the 
mind. Contracted; of confined sentiment; ungenerous. 
Near, or within a small distance. “ Miss’d so narrow 
Dryd . Close; vigilant; attentive. “ With narrow search.” 

To NA'RROW, v. a. [ nearwian , Sax.] to lessen the breadth 
or width of a thing ; to shorten the space between any two 
things. 

NA'RROWLY, ad. with small space between the sides; 
of little breadth ; contracted ; without extent or generosity 
of sentiment; closely or attentively; scarcely; in an avari- 
cious or niggardly manner. 

NARROWNESS, s. having its extremities at a small dis- 
tance from each other. Want of extent or generosity, applied 
to the mind. Meanness, poverty, or a state of uneasiness, 
applied to condition. Want of capacity, applied to the under- 
standing. 

NA'RWHALE, s. a species of • bale. 

NA’R VA, a town of ingria, in Russia, in the government 
of Revel. The houses ure built of brick, stuccoed white; 
and it has more the appearance of a German than of a Rus- 
sian town. In the suburbs, called lvangorod, or John’s 
Town, the stupendous remains of an ancient fortress, built 
by Ivan Vassilieviteh the Great, impend, in a picturesque 
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manner, over the steep banks of the river. The principal 
exports from it are hemp, flax, timber, an i corn. Near it 
is the celebrated spot where Charles XII. of Sweden, in his 
10 t ji year, gained a complete victory over the Russian army 
in 17 Oil. It is situated on the river Narova, 8 miles from 
its mouth, in the Gulf of Finland, (>8 miles b. W. of Petcrs- 
burgh. Lat. 59. 23J. N. Ion. 28. 27. E. 

NASAL, a. [from nasus, Lat.] belonging to the nose. In 
Grammar, pronounced through the nose. 

NASI CO' UNO US, a . [from nasus and cornu, Lat.] having 
a horn on the nose. “ Nasiconious beetles.” Brown . 

NASSAU, a very fertile country in the Wet! era u, circle of 
Upper Rhino, containing mines of iron, copper, and lead. The 
princes among whom this country was divided, were Nassau 
Wiclburg, Nassau .Saarbruck Usingen, and Nassau Saarbruck 
Saarbruck. The town of Nassau is seated on the river Lahn, 
22 miles N. W. of Mentz. Near it, on a high mountain facing 
the town, formerly stood Nassauberyra, a place of very great 
antiquity, and the original house of the Nassau family, but 
now a iicf of Treves. 

NASTILY, ad. in such a dirty, filthy, or polluted manner, 
as to raise nauseousness. 

NASTINESS, s. the quality of being so dirty and filthy as 
to raise nauseousiiess. Obscenity, grossness, applied to 
words and ideas. 

NA'STY, a. [ nast , wet, Tout.] raising disgust from dirt; 
nauseous ; filthy. Figuratively, obscene, or lewd, applied 
to language. 

NATAL, a. [natalis, Lat.] native; relating to the time 
when, or place where, a person was horn. 

NATATION, s. [ milatio , Lat.] the act of swimming. 
NATHLESS, ad. [natheltss, Sax.] nevertheless ; not- 
withstanding ; not the less. “ Nathlcss , he so endur’d.” 
Par. Lost. 

NATION, s. [na tin, Lat.] a considerable number of peo- 
ple inhabiting a certain extent of ground, and under the same 
government; a government or kingdom. 

NATIONAL, a. [ nalioncl, Fr.] public, general, opposed 
to particular ; bigoted to one’s country ; confined to a parti 
ct liar country. 

NATIONALLY, ad. as a nation ; generally. 
NATIONALNESS, s. reference to the people in general. 
NATIVE, a. [ nations , Lat.] produced by nature ; natural, 
opposed to artificial ; agreeable to nature ; belonging to the 
lime or place of a person’s birth ; original, or that from which 
a thing is made originally. 

NATIVE, s. one born in anyplace; an original inhabitant; 
offspring. 

NATIVENESS, s the quality of being produced by nature, 
opposed to artificial. 

NATI'VITY, s. [nativitc Fr.] birth; time, ulacc, or manner 
(ff birth ; the state or place of being produced. 

NATURAL, a. [natural, Fr. naluralis, Lat.] produced 
or effected by nature. In Law, illegitimate, begotten 
by parents not joined in wedlock. Bestowed bv ua. 
ture, applied to the faculties of the mind. Unaffected ; 
according to truth and reality. Proceeding from natural 
causes, opposed to violent ; as, 4< A natural death.” Na- 
tural Functions are those actions whereby the aliments are 
changed and assimilated so as to become a part of the 
body. Natural History is a description of the produc- 
tions of the earth. Natural Inclinations are the tenden- 
cies of our minds towards things seemingly good. Natu- 
ral Philosophy is that which considers the powers and pro- 
perties of natural bodies, and their mutual actions on one 
another. 

NATURAL, s. a person who has not the use of reason, 
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NATURALISM, s. the doctrine which accounts tor the 
phenomena and creation of the world from the operation of 
nature, exclusive of a supreme intelligent Creator, separate 
from, and the author of, matter. 

NATURALIST, s. a person who studies and is versed in 
the works of nature. 

NATURALIZATION, s. the act of giving foreigners the 
privileges of natives. 

To NATURALIZE, v . a. to adopt into a community, or in- 
vest with the privileges of native subjects; to familiarize; to 
make easy, as if taught by nature. 

NATURALLY, ad. without instruction, or being taught ; 
by the impulses of unassisted nature; according to nature; 
without affectation ; spontaneously. 

NATURALNESS, s. the state of being given or produced 
by nature ; conformity to truth, reality, or the nature of things. 

NATURE, s. \natnra , Lat.] the system of the world; the 
machine of the universe; the assemblage of all created beings. 
u Most beautiful thing in nature .” Clanv. A distinct species 
or kind of being. “ Human nature .” The essential proper- 
ties of a thing, or that by which it is distinguished from all 
others. “ Man participating of both natures.” Hale. The 
established order and course of material things ; the series of 
second causes, or the laws which God has impressed oil mat- 
ter. “ My end was wrought by nature” Shak. The consti- 
tution, or an aggregate of the powers of an animal body. 

“ Nature, being oppressed. Shak. The action of Providence, 
or that spiritual power diffused throughout the creation, which 
moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them certain pro- 
perties. Figuratively, disposition of mind, or temper. “ Whose 
nature is so far from doing harm.” Shak. Natural affection 
and reverence, or the principles implanted in us by the Deity. 

“ Have we not seen the sun — thro* violated nature force his 
way.” Poj W'. Sort, kind, or species. “ A dispute of this 
nature.” Dr yd. 

NATU'RITY, s . the state or quality of being produced by 
nature. Not used. 

NATAL, a. [navulis, Lat.] consisting of ships ; belonging 
to ships. 

NAVA RUE, a country of Europe, and formerly a king- 
dom, lying partly in France and partly in Spain, and divided 
into the Upper and Lower. The Upper, which belongs to 
Spain, extends about 54 miles in length, and 45 in breadth. 
The air is more mild, temperate, and wholesome, than in the 
neighbouring provinces of Spain ; and, though a mountainous 
country, it is pretty fertile, abounding in good com, excellent 
wine, venison, and wild-fowl, good pastures, exceedingly well 
fetockcd witli sheep and goats ; and also in iron-mines. Lower 
Navarre is subject to France, and now forms the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees. It is separated from the 
Spanish Navarre by the Pyrenees, and is a mountainous 
barren country, about 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
From this country the king of France took his title of King of 
Navarre. 

NAVE, s. [naf. Sax.] the middle part of a wheel, in which 
the axle moves, and the spokes are fixed ; the middle or body 
of a church, from navis , nave , old Fr. 

NAT EL, s. [ nafela , or navela , Sax.] a point in the middle 
of the belly, by which infants communicate with, and before 
their birth are nourished by, their mothers. Figuratively, the 
inward part or middle. 

NAVELGA'LL, s. in Farriery, a bruise on the top of the 
chine of the back, behind the saddle, right against the naval, 
occasioned cither by the saddle being slipt behind, or the 
stuffing being wanting, or by the crupper buckle sitting down 
in that place, or some hard weight or knobs lying directly be- 
hind the saddle. 


NA'VELWORT, s. a plant, called also wall pennywort, 
and kidneywort. 

NATEW, s. a kind of cabbage, found on ditch-banks, and 
among corn. 

NAIJTRAGE, s. f navfragium, Lat.] shipwreck. 

NAUGHT, a. [naht, Sax.] bad; worthless. “ Thy sister s 
naught .” Shak. 

NAUGHT, s. nothing. Improperly written nought. 

NAUGHTILY, ad. badly; viciously, wickedly; cor- 
ruptly. 

NAUGHTINESS, s. [nahtinrss. Sax.] depravity; a slight 
degree of wickedness, as of children. 

NAUGHTY*, a. bad; vicious; wicked; corrupt. 

NAVICU LAR, a. [tmvieulnris, Lat. navicvlaire, Fr.] form- 
ed like a ship, applied to the third bone m each foot, situated 
between the astragalus and ossa cuneiformia. 

NAVIGABLE, a. [unviyabUis, Lat. ].capub!e of being passed 
by ships or boats. 

NAVIGABLENESS, s. the quality of being capable to be 
passed by ships or boats. 

To NAVIGATE, r. n. [naviyo, Lat.] to sail; to pass in a 
vessel. Actively, to pass over in a ship or boat. 

NAVIGATION, s. [navigation, Fr.] the act of passing bv 
water; the art or act of conducting any vessel by water from 
one place to another, the most commodious way. 

NAVIGATOR, n. [navigateur, Fr.] a sailor or person who 
passes from one place to another by water ; one that works a 
ship. 

NAVIGATORS' ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The inhabitants are very stout, and 
accounted a handsome race of men, scarcely one to be seen 
among them less than 6 feet high, and the women delicately 
beautiful; their canoes, houses, Ac. well constructed; und 
they are much more advanced in internal policy and order 
than any of the islands in this ocean. They are surrounded 
by a coral reef; but boats may land with great safety. Lat. 
14. H). S. Ion. 1(J9. 0. W. 

NAU'LAGE, s: [naulutn, Lat.] the freight of passengers in 
a ship. 

NAU'MACHY, s. [nauinachie, Fr. naumaehia, Lat.] a 
mock sea fight. 

To NAUSEATE, v. a. [ nauseo , Lat.] to loathe; to reject 
with disgust; to affect with loathing. NcUerlv, to grow 
squeamish ; to turn away with disgust. 

NAU'SEOUS, a. disgustful; loathsome. 

NAU SEOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to cause loathing 
or disgust. 

NAUSEOUSNESS, s. the quality which causes loathing or 
disgust. 

NAU'TIC, or NAUTICAL, a. [ miuticus , Lat.] belonging to 
sailing, or sailors. 

NAUTILUS, s. [Lat.] a shell fish in the Mediterranean, 
which moves with something resembling oars and a sail. 

NAVY, $. [from navis, Lat.] a fleet or collection of ships, 
generally applied to men of war. 

NAY, ad. [na. Sax.] a word used to imply denial or refu- 
sal. What is still more — used in amplification. “ Yea, when 
absent; nay, when dead.” B. Jonson. 

NA'YWORD, s. a refusal. A by-word. A watch word. 

To NEAL, v. a. [oiuelan, Sax.] to temper by heating and 
cooling gradually. Neuter!/, to be tempered by fire. 

NEAP, a. [ncjjflod, Sax.] low ; decreasing, applied only to 
the tide, and sometimes used as a substantive. Ncaptides are 
those which happen when the moon is about 9 or 24 days 
old. 

NEAR, prep. [;/cr, Sax. naer f Belg. and Scot.] at a small 
distance from ; close to. 
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NEAR. ad. almost at hand; not far off. After go, not to 
want much, or not far off. “ It will go near to ruin him ” Spec. 

NEAR, a. not far off; advanced towards the end of a design 
or undertaking ; affecting ; clear. 4t Of so great and near con- 
cernment.*’ Locke . Inclining to covetousness. “ A near man.” 

NEARLY, ad. at no great distance : affectingly ; pressing- 
ly ; closely, used with concern. In a niggardly manner. 

NEARNESS, $. the quality of being at a small distance, or 
almost close to, applied to situation. Alliance of blood or 
affection, applied to relations or friends. Too great care of 
money, applied to expencc. 

NEAT, s. [Sax. nant, Isl. and Scot.] black cattle and oxen, 
used collectively ; a cow or ox. 

NEAT, s. [net, Fr.] made with skill and elegance, but void 
either of splendour or dignity; cleanly. In Trade, pure; 
unadulterated ; not spoiled by foreign mixtures. Neat 
or net product, is that which is gained after all cxpences are 
paid. 

NE'A TH, a town in Glamorganshire. Market on Satur- 
day. It is 197 miles \V. by N. of London. Population 4034. 

NEATHERD, s. [neathyrd. Sax.] a cowkeepcr ; one that 
keeps black cattle. 

NE ATLY, ad. in a cleanly maimer; in such a manner as 
discovers skill and elegance, free from pomp, and without 
dignity. 

NEATNESS, s. spruceness; elegance, without pomp, 
affectation, or dignity ; the quality of being free from adul- 
teration. 

NEB, s. [nebbe, Sax.] nose; beak; mouth. 

NEBULA, s. [1/it.] an appearance like a cloud in a human 
body ; a film on the eye. 

NEBULOUS, a. [ncbulosus, Lat.] misty; cloudy. 

NECESSARIANS, s. these who arc advocates lor the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity. 

NECESSARIES, s. such things as a person cannot live 
without; things necessary for the support of life. 

NECESSARILY, ad. indispensably; by inevitable conse- 
quence. 

NECESSARI NESS, s. that quality of a tiling which ren- 
ders it such that it cannot be without it. 

NECESSARY, a. [ncccssarins, Lat.] that which must be 
indispensably done or granted ; that without which a thing 
cannot exist ; impelled by an irresistible principle ; conclu- 
sive; followed by inevitable consequence. 

To NECESSITATE, r. a. [fiom neensitas, Lat,.] to make ne- 
cessary ; to deprive of choice ; to compel by irresistible force. 

NECESSITA'TION, s. the act of making necessary, or 
compelling in such a manner as cannot be resisted. 

NECESSITOUS, a. oppressed with want or poverty. 

NECESSITOUSNESS, s. poverty; want of things essen- 
tial to the support of life. 

NECESSITUDE, s. [ necessity do , Lat.] want; need. 

NECESSITY, s. [ neccssitas , Lat.] irresistible power; the 
state of being free from dispensation or choice; a state of 
poverty, or want of those things without which life cannot be 
supported ; irresistible force of arguments, or inevitable con- 
sequence. 

NECK, s. [neck, Belg. hncca , Sax.] that part of the body 
which supports the head, and is between it and the body. A 
long, narrow part. “ A neck of land.” Bacon. On the neck, 
means immediately after, from one following another closely. 

NECKCLOTH, s. that which is wo*.; .ound the neck. 

NE'CKERCHIEF, s. a gorget; handkerchief for a woman’s 
neck. 

NE'CKLACE, s. a string of beads or jewels, worn by way of 
ornament round a woman’s neck. 

NECROMANCER, *. [vttcpbc and pavmc, Gr.] one that 


converses with ghosts, or reveals secret things by means of 
the dead ; a conjurer. 

N K'C ROMANIC Y, s . [vrxpbc and pav^ria, Gr.] the art of 
revealing future events by conversing with the dead ; enchant- 
ment; conjuration. 

NECRO.YLVNTICAL, a. skilled in necromancy. 

NECTAR, s. [rtVmp, Gr.] a liquor said to be drunk by the 
gods, and that whoever drank of it. should be immortal. 

NECTAR ED, a. tinged, mingled, or abounding with 
nectar. 

NKCTA'REOIJS, a. [mrnpeoc, Or. nectareus , Lat.] re- 
sembling nectar; as sweet as nectar. 

NECTARINE, a. sweet as nectar. 

NECTARINE, s. [nectarine, Fr.] a delicious fruit of the 
plum or peach kind. 

NEED, s. ( nrod , Sax. nood, Belg.] a pressing difficulty ; 
want ; distressful poverty ; want of any thing useful or ser- 
viceable. 

To NEED, v. a. to want; to require; to be in want of. 
Neuterly, to be wanted, or necessary. 

NEEDER, s. one that wants, or cannot do without a 
thing. % 

NEEDFUL, a. necessary ; not to be done without; indis- 
pensably requisite. 

NEEDFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to be necessary. 

NEEDFULNESS, s. the quality of being necessary to an 
effect, or end. 

NEEDHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on Wednes- 
day. It. is seated on the Orwell, 10 miles N. W. of Ipswich, 
and 73 E. of London. Population 1400. 

N E E’ I ) 1 L Y, ad. i n po ve rty ; poorly. 

NEE DINESS, s. the quality of being in want of things 
essential to the support of life. 

NEEDLE, s. [nadl. Sax.] a small slender piece of steel, 
used in sewing ; the small steel bar, which points towards the 
north in the sea compass. 

NEEDLES, two sharp-pointed rocks at the N. W. end of 
the Isle of Wight, so called from their sharp extremities. Lat. 
AO. 40. N. Ion. J. 29. W. 

NEEDLEFISH, s. a kind of sea-fish. 

NEEDLEFUL, s. as much thread as generally is used with 
a needle. 

N F.F/DLER, or NEEDLEMAKER, s. a person that makes 
needles. 

NEEDLEWORK, s. any work performed with a needle; 
embroidery. 

NEEDLESS, a. unnecessary; not requisite ; not wanted. 

NEEDLESSLY, ad. without obligation or necessity. 

NEED LESS NESS, s. the quality of being unnecessary. 

NEEDS, ad. [nodes, Sax.] necessarily; by irresistible force 
or compulsion; indispensably. 

NEEDY, a. distressed by poverty ; wanting the necessaries 
of life. 

NE'ER, a contraction of Nevkr. 

To NEESE, v. n. [nyse, Dan.] to discharge breath violently , 
arid by a convulsive motion, through the nose. 

NEFA'IUOUS, a. [nefarius, Lat.] excessively wicked. In 
Law, unlawful. 

NEGATION, s . [negatio, Lat.] denial, opposed to affirma- 
tion or assent. Refusal, opposed to consent. The absence 
of that which does not naturally belong to the thing we are 
speaking of, or which has no right, obligation, or necessity, to 
be present, with it. 

NEGATIVE, a. [negafivus, Lat.] denying, opposed to 
affirming. Implying the absence of something; having the 
power to withhold, though not to compel. 

NEGATIVE, s. a proposition by which something is 
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denied. In Grammar, a particle made use of to imply de- 
nial ; as, not. 

NEGATIVELY, ad. with denial; in the form of a de- 
nial ; not affirmatively. 

To NEGLECT, v. a . f neyliyo , Lat] to omit by careless- 
ness ; to refuse ; to treat with scornful heedlessness ; to post- 
pone something that should be done. 

NEGLECT, s. \ncykctus, Lat.] inattention; careless treat- 
ment, or scornful heedlessness ; omission of something which 
ought to be done. 

NEGLECT Ell, s. one who wilfully, scornfully, or heed- 
lessly omits doing something which he ought to do. 

NKGLE'CTFUL, a. heedless; omitting through scorn, 
heedlessness, or inattention. 

NEGLECTFULLY, ad. so as to omit some duty for want 
of attention or caution; treating in a cold and indifferent 
nianuer. 

NEGLEGTION, s . the state of being negligent. 

NEGLECTIVE, a. inattentive to; regardless of. 

NE'G LICENCE, s. \ negligence, Fr. neyliyentia, Lat.] the 
habit of omitting some duty by heedlessness, or want of at- 
tention ; want of (rare or caution. 

NEGLIGENT, a. \ negligent, Fr. ncgliyens, Lat.] careless; 
heedless ; inattentive ; scornfully regardless. 

NEGLIGENTLY, ad. in a careless, heedless, or uncxuct 
manner. 

To NEGOTIATE, t». n. [ncyoder, Fr.] to carry on the 
trade of a merchant ; to traffic ; to enter into treaty with a 
foreign state ; to pass a bill or draught for money. 

NEGOTIATION, s. a treaty of business ; a treaty with a 
foreign state. 

NEGOTIATOR, s. [negatiateur, Fr.] one employed to treat 
with others ; one that transmits or pays away bills drawn on 
foreigners. 

NEGOTIATING, part, employed in treating with others ; 
passing hills drawn on foreigners. 

NEGRO, s. [Span.] a hlackmoor. 

NE'G ROLAND, or Nigritia , a country of Africa, which 
lies between 18 deg. \V. and 15 deg. K. longitude, and be- 
tween 10 cleg, and ‘20 deg. of N. latitude, the great river 
Niger running through it. It is bounded by Zaara, or the 
l)c ?sort, on the N. by unknown countries on the E. by Guinea 
Oil tbe S. and by the Atlantic Ocean on the \V. The Euro- 
peans have: settlements on the coast, where they barter Euro- 
pean goods for slaves, gold dust, and elephants’ teeth. 

NE'GRO PONT , an island of Greece, the ancient Euboea, 
100 miles long, and from 8 to 16 broad. It abounds exceed- 
ingly in corn, wine, oil, fruits, flesh, fish, and fowls, and pro- 
visions are very cheap It has a Greek archbishop's see. 
The island now forms a part of the kingdom of Greece. 
The bridge reaches from the city to the continent, across the 
Strait of Negropont, the irregularities of which has baffled 
the researches of both ancients and moderns, to account for 
it satisfactorily. In the first eight days of the month, viz. 
from the 14th to the 20th, and also in the three last days, 
the tide is regular both in its ebb and its flood ; but on 
the other days, the ebb and flood return 10, 11, 12. 18, 
and even 14 times within 24 or 25 hours. Lat. 38. 30. N. 
Ion. 24. 8. E. 

To NEIGH, v. n. [ hntpyan , Sax.] to make a noise like a 
horse or mare. 

NEIGH, s. the noise made by a horse. 

NEI GHBOUR, s. [; nehgebur , Sax.] one who lives near to 
another ; one familiar to another ; any thing situated near or 
next to another ; intimate; confidant. In Divinity, one par- 
taking of the same nature, and therefore entitled to good 
offices. 
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To NEIGHBOUR, v . a. to adjoin to; confine on; to ac- 
quaint with ; to make near to. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD, $. [nehgehurhnth , Sax.] a place si- 
tuated near lo another ; the state of being near to each other ; 
those that live near one another. 

NEIGHBOURLY, ad. in the manner of a neighbour; in a 
social and civil manner. 

NEITHER, conj . (sometimes pronounced nitlur , and 
by others nether; nawther , Sax.; nut either. When used 
in the first branch of a negative sentence, it is uii'wmd by 
nor. Fight ncitlu r with small nor great.” 1 Kings xxii. 
31. Sometimes it is used as the second branch of a nega- 
tive sentence ; as, “ Ye shall not cat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it.” ( icn . iii. 3. Sometimes it follows a negative at 
the end of si sentence, and often, though not grammatically, 
yet emphatically, alter another negative. “ Men come mt 
to the knowledge, till they come to the use of reason, nor 
then neither." Locke. 

NEITHER, pron. not either ; nut cue nor the other; not 
this nor that. 

NE LSON, an English scttleim nt in North America, on 
the W. side of Hudson’s Bay, seated on the mouth of the 
river Nelson, 61)0 miles N. \V. of Rupcrt-furt, and 250 S. E. 
of Churehill-lbit. It belongs to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Lat. 57. 25. N. Ion. 1)1. 5. \V. 

NEO PilYTE, s. [neophyte i Fr. from yeoc and Gr.] one 
regenerated ; a convert. 

NEO TER 1C, a. [mule ricas, La t. rtuirtpidi, Or.] modern; 
novel ; late. 

NEOT'S, ST. a town of Huntingdonshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It is seated on the Ouse, 17 mih s W. S. \V. 
of Cambridge, and 51 N. X. \V. of London. Pupul. 2617. 

NEPENTHE, s. [ri/ and rzivhir, Gr.] in Antiquity, a magic 
potion or opiate, which rendered persons in>ensihle to, or 
made them forget, all tin ir pains and giief. 

NEPHEW, n. [m re a, Fr.] a brother or M.-t< i’s son. 

NEPHRITIC, a. [rtypiridic, (ir. nephritiens , I at.) be- 
longing to the kidneys, reins, or vessels that convey the 
urine ; troubled with the stone ; good against the gravel and 
stone. 

NEPOTISM, s. [nfjnti^mc. Fr.] fondness for nephews. 
This word is chiefly used to express the extravagant power 
given bv the ruling popes to their nephews, or other relations, 
in ecclesiastical aliltii*. 

NERVE, s. \ncrrus, Lat. turf, Er.] in Anatomy, a round, 
white, long body, like u cord, composed of several threads 
or fibres, deriving its origin bum the brain or spinal mar- 
row, and distributed through all parts of the body, serving 
as the organ of sensation or motion, and supposed by some 
anatomists to contain a juice called the animal spirits, or 
some electrical fluid, by means of which the impression of 
objects is conveyed instantaneously to the brain, or the soul 
resident the rein. - A sinew or tendon. In Poetry, any thing 
which gives strength, or is essential. 

NERVELESS, a. faint; without strength ; weak. 

NERVOUS, a. [ncrvusiis, Lat.] well strung; strong; \i 
gorous ; relating to the nerves ; having its seat in the nerves. 
Having weak and disordered nerves, in medical cant. 

NESCIENCE, s. [.Yum ncscio , Lat.] ignorance; the 
state of not knowing. “ Sat down in a professed ne- 
science." Glanritle. 

NESS, a termination, added to an adjective, by means 
of which it is changed to a substantive, signifying state or 
quality in the abstract. Thus good is changed into good- 
ness- [When used at. the ends of the names of places, it 
is derived from nese 9 Sax.] a nose, promontory, or head- 
land ; as, Inverness . 

8 E 
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NEST, s. [Sax.] a bed or repository formed by a bird or 
fowl, for laying, hatching, and feeding her young m ; any 
place where animals are produced ; the young of a nest. A 
receptacle, or place of residence. 14 A nest of rogues.” A 
collection of drawers, boxes, or pockets, that communicate 
with each other, or belong to the same frame. 

To N EST, v . n. to build nests. 

NE'STEGG, s. an egg, left in the nest to keep the hen 
from forsaking it. 

To NESTLE, v. ?i. to settle, harbour, or lie close and snug 
like birds in a nest. Actively, to house, as in a nest; to 
cherish, as a bird does her young in a nest. “ .She like his 
mother nvsf/r s liiiu.** Chapman. 

NE STLING, s. a bird just taken out of the nest. 

NET, s . [net, Sax.] a texture woven or knit with large 
interstices, or meshes, used as a snare for birds, fishes, &c. 
Any thing made with interstitial vacuities. 

NET, or NEAT, a . in Commerce, something pure, and un- 
adulterated with any foreign mixture. Net Produce , a term 
used to express what uny commodity h;is yielded, all tare and 
charges deducted. 

NETHKK, a . [ncother, Sax.] lower, opposed to upper; si- 
tuated in a lower place, or in the infernal regions. 

NETI1ERLAN DS, provinces on the N. W. coast of 
Europe, between 2° and 7° E. Ion. and 46 v and 53j N. lat., 
now the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. From 1794 to the 
fall of Buonaparte, they belonged to the French government. 
At the peace the prince of Orange possessed them as king of 
the Netherlands. In 1 830, the Nassau family were driven from 
the Belgic provinces, and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg was 
elected king of the Belgians in May, 1831. Belgium contains 
about 3$ millions of souls. The prince of Orange retains the 
northern provinces, with a population of 2 millions. 

NETHERMOST, a. [the superlative of nether] lowest; 
below any tiling that it is compared with. 

NETTING, s. a piece of net-work. 

NETTLE, s. [artel, Sax.] a stinging herb. 

To NETTLE, v. a. to sting, irritate, or provoke. 

NETWORK, s the work with which a net is made; any 
thing made with interstices resembling the meshes of a net.. 

NEVER, ad. [ turf re , Sax.] at no time, either past, pre- 
sent, or to come; in no degree. 44 Never the worse.** None, 
or not a single one. 44 lie answered him to never a word.** 
Matt, xxvii. 14. Johnson observes, that this word is used 
in a form of speech, which, though handed down by the best 
writers, and but lately censured, is justly reckoned a solecism; 
as in, “ He is mistaken, though never so wise.** — which should 
properly be expressed : 44 He is mistaken, though ever so 
wise.” Or else by supplying the ellipsis, thus ; “ He is mis- 
taken, though there never was a person so wise.” In this 
sense, it should be remarked, it always includes a comparison, 
and is followed by so. 

NEVERTHELESS, ad. notwith tanding. 

^ NEUFCHA TTEL, a country of Switzerland, having 
Tranche Comte on the W. Basle on the N. and Bern and 
Friburg on the E. and S. It is about 40 miles long, and 20 
broad. The air is healthy and temperate, but the soil is 
not every where alike fertile ; it produces however a good 
deal of wine, both white and red. The religion is Pro- 
testantism, except two small villages, where that of the 
church of Rome is observed. Neufohallel , the capital 
of the above country, is situated at the end of the lake of 
the same name. It is 25 miles W. of Bern. Lat. 47. 5. N. 
Ion. 7. 0. E. 

NE' VIN, or Ncivin , a town of North Wales, in Carnar- 
vonshire. It has a small market on Saturday, and is 249 
miles N. W. of Loudon. It is seated on the Irish sea, 20 


miles S. by W. of Carnarvon. Here Edward I. in 1284 held 
his» triumph on the conquest of Wales. 

NE' VIS , one of the Carribee islands belonging to England, 
manifestly the truncated cone of a maritime volcanic moun- 
tain with its exhausted crater, iu which are sulphur, lava, and 
hot mineral springs. The soil is favourable to the growth of 
sugar, cotton, &c. Population 700 whites, 2000 free persons 
of colour, and 9200 slaves. Lon. 62 deg. W. lat. 17. 30. N. 

NEURO LOGY, s. [vt vpav and Aoyoc, Gr.] a description 
of, or discourse concerning, the nerves. 

NEUROTOMY, s. [from rtCp nv and rf/iew, Gr.] the ana- 
tomy of the nerves. 

NEUTER, a. [Lat.] indifferent; not engaged in or taking 
part with either side. In Grammar, applied to a noun 
which implies no sex ; applied to a verb, that which signi- 
fies neither action nor passion, but some state or condition of 
being ; as, I sit . 

NEUTER, s. one indifferent, or not engaged. 

NEUTRAL, a. [neutral, Fr.] indifferent; not acting; not 
engaged on either side ; neither good nor bad. In Medicine, 
neither acid nor alkaline. 

NEU TRAL, s . one who does not act or engage on either 
side. 

NEUTRALITY, s. a state of indifference, of neither friend- 
ship nor hostility ; a state between good and evil. 

NEU TRALLY, ad. indifferently ; on neither side. 

NEW, a. [//cow, Sax.] lately made or had ; fresh ; not 
used; modern; having the effect of novelty ; not accustomed 
or familiar ; renewed or repaired, so as to recover its first 
state ; fresh after any cessation or impediment ; of no an- 
cient extraction. Generally applied to things in the same 
sense as young is to persons. In composition, it signifies 
newly, or lately. — “ The ww-heal’d wound.” Shak. 

NE WARK upon Trent , a town of Nottinghamshire, with 
above 9550 inhabitants. Market, on Wednesday. It is 120 
miles N. by W. of London. It sends two members to par- 
liament. 

NE WBOROUGH, a town of North Wales, in the Isle of 
Anglesea, with a market on Tuesday. It is seated on the 
river Brant, and is 257 miles N. W. of London. 

NE WBURY , a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Thursday. It was built out of a Roman town called Spina?, 
now a village adjacent. It is 56 miles \V. of London. In- 
habitants, 5977. 

NE'W CA STLE, a town of Carmarthenshire, in South 
Wales, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the Tyvy, 
219 miles W. N. W. of London. 

NE 1 W CASTLE upon Tyne, over which river, yielding 
excellent salmon, was a bridge of seven wide arches, with 
bouses on it, till ruined by a flood in 1771. This town 
is the capital of Northumberland, and has an immense 
trade in coals sent to Loudon, and other parts ; us also in 
making of glass bottles, salt., and excellent ale, with hard- 
ware and wrought iron ; besides no contemptible, foreign 
traffic. — The river, all the way from Shields to Newcastle, 
(distant 7 miles) lias a wide and safe channel, arid the 
tide flows strongly up far beyond the town. This borough 
sends two members to parliament. It lies 63 miles from 
Berwick, and 276 from London. Its markets are on Tuesday 
and Saturday. The number of its inhabitants in 1831, was 
42,760. 

NEWCASTLE under Line , a mayor borough of Stafford- 
shire, 12 miles from Stafford, and 149 from London. It re- 
turns two members to parliament, and has a market on Mon- 
day. Inhabitants, in 1831,8192. 

NEWEL, $. the compass round which the staircase is car- 
ried. 
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NE'WENT, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Friday. It is 1 1 1 miles W. N. W. of London. 

NEWFANGLED, a. formed with a vain love of novelty. 

NEWFANGLEDNESS, or N EWFA'NGLEN ESS, s. a 
vain or foolish love of novelty. 

NEW FO'REST, a part of Hampshire, lying on the Eng- 
lish Channel, opposite to the Isle of Wight; now appropria- 
ted by act of parliament for the production of oaks, to be em- 
ployed in building the royal navy. 

NE' WFO UNDLA ND , an island of N. America, separated 
from Labrador by the straits of Belle-isle, 6 leagues wide. 
The cod-fisheries extend along the shores and sub-marine 
banks, of which the Great Bank, 330 miles in length and 75 
broad, is the principal. The exports of fish and oil amount 
annually to £li millions. Population 04,000. St. John’s, 
the capital, has 12,000 inhabitants. The air is foggy, with 
snow-storms. The soil is barren, though oats are cultivated. 
The chief articles of subsistence are imported. The French 
have leave to fish on the N. W. coasts ; and the Americans 
retain their ancient privileges. It is 380 miles in length, 
and lies between lat. 47° and 50° N. and Ion. 54° and 60° W. 

NEWHA'VEN , a town of Sussex, whose market is disused. 
It is 56 miles S. of London. 

NE'WING, s . yeast or barm. 

NEWLY, ad. lately; not long ago. 

NE‘ W MARKET, a tow n partly in Cambridgeshire and 
partly in SufFoflt, with a market on Thursday. It is chiefly 
noted for its horse-races, ft is 13 miles W. of Bury, and 60 
N. by E. of London. Population 714. 

NEWNESS, s. freshness; the quality of being lately made, 
discovered, or possessed. 

NE WNHA M, a town in Gloucestershire. Market on 
Friday. 1 1 4 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 1074. 

NEWPORT , in the Isle of Wight, with tw*o markets, on 
Wednesday and Saturday. It is 91 miles S. W. of London. 
Population 4081. Sends two members to parliament. 

NE 1 WPOR T, a town of Shropshire. Market on Saturday. 
140 miles N. W. of London, Population 2745. 

NFWPORT , a towu of Monmouthshire. Market on 
Saturday. 147 miles W. by N. of London. Population 7062. 

NEWPORT , a town of Pembrokeshire. Market on 
Saturday. 2 10 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 1798. 

NEWPORT, a town in Cornwall, whose market is dis- 
used, It was disfranchised by the reform bill : the popula 
tion is under 30. It is 214 miles W. by S. of London. 

NE'WPORT-PAGNEL, a town of Buckinghamshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is 51 miles N. N. W. of 
London. Population 3358. 

NE'WRY , a considerable town of Down, in Ulster, situa- 
ted on the side of a steep bill, at the foot of which is the 
Newry Water, having over it two stone bridges, and there 
is a third bridge over a navigable canal, open for vessels of 
70 tons burden, by which it has a communication with 
Lough Neagh and Oarlingford Bay. Newry is much im- 
proved in its shipping trade, buildings, and the linen manu- 
factum. The population is 13,370, and it elects one repre- 
sentative. It is 60 miles N. of Dublin. 

NEWS, s. [without a singular] fresh account of some- 
thing ; something not heard before ; papers which give an 
account of the transactions of the present times, both at home 
and abroad. 

NEWSMONGER, s. one who deals in newspapers; one 
who makes it his business to hear and tell news. 

NEWT, 8. [Sax. supposed to be contracted from mi ere/] 
an cvet ; a small lizard. They are supposed to be appropri- 
ated some to the land, and some to the water. 

NEWTON , a town in Lancashire, with a market on Sa- 


turday^ miles N. of Warrington. The canal from St. Helen’s 
to the Mersey passes near this place. It is 190 miles N. W. 
of London. Population 2139. 

NEWTOWN, (alias Newn,)n town of Montgomeryshire, in 
North Wales, with a market on Saturday. It is 177 miles W. 
N. W. of London. Population 4550. 

NE'WTON-A BROT , a town of Devonshire. Market on 
Wednesday. 186 miles S. W. of l»ndon. Population 1311. 

NEYLAND, or Nayland, a town in Suffolk, with a market 
on Friday. It is 57 miles N. E. of Ixmdon. Popul. 1047. 

NEXT, a. [the superlative of wear, next. Sax.] nearest, 
applied to place. Immediately succeeding, applied to order. 
Nearest in degree. 

N EXT, ad. at the time or turn immediately succeeding. 

Ni'AS, a. [niais, Fr.] simple, silly, foolish. 

NIB, s. [neb, the face, Sax. nebbe, the bill, Belg.] the bill 
or beak of a bird ; the point of any thing, as that of a pen. 

To NIB, v. a. to cut the point of a pen. 

NI'BBED, a. having a point; having its point cut. 

To Nl'BBLE, v. a. to bite by little at a time; to eat slowly ; 
to bite as a fish does the bait. Neuterly, to bite at. Figura- 
tively, to carp at or find fault with. 

NI BBLEK, s. one that bites l>y little at a time. 

NICARA'GUA, a maritime province of Mexico, having 
Honduras on the N. the North Sea on the E. Costa Rica on 
the S. K. and the South Sea on the S. W. It is’ about 400 
miles long, and 120 broad. The air is wholesome and tem- 
perate, and the soil fertile, producing vast quantities of sugar, 
cochineal, and fine chocolate. 

NICE, an ancient, arid considerable sea-port, on the con- 
fines of France and Italy, capital of a country of the same name, 
under the protection of the king of Sardinia. It w^as conquer- 
ed by the French, but restored in 1815. It is very agreeably 
situated on a sharp rock, with a strong citadel, at the nuutii 
of the river Pagliou, 83 miles S. by W. of Turin, and 83 K. of 
Aix. Lat. 43. 42. N. Ion. 7. 23. K. 

NICE, a. | tirsr, soft, Sax.| accurate in judgment to minute 
exactness and culpable delicacy; delicate; scrupulously 
captious ; squeamish ; refined. 

NICELY, ad. in such a manner as discovers the greatest 
accuracy, delicateness, and the most scrupulous exactness. 

Nl'CENESS,s. the quality of being minutely exact, super- 
fluously delicate, and excessively scrupulous. 

NTCETY, s. minute accuracy of thought or performance; 
squeamish ness ; minute observance, or critical exactness ; 
delicate and cautious treatment; effeminacy. In the plural, 
dainties or delicacies in eating. 

NICHE, s. [Fr.] a hollow in which a statue may be placed. 

NICK, s . [wicfc, the twinkling of the eye, Tcut.] that 
exact point of time in which a thing is most proper or conve- 
nient to be done; a notch cut in any thing; a lucky cast ; a 
score or reckoning. 

To NICK, v. a, to hit; to touch luckily; to perform at 
that point of time which is most proper and convenient ; to 
cut in nicks or notches ; to suit like tallies cut in notches ; to 
defeat or cozen ; to disappoint by some trick. 

NICK NAME, s. a name given to a person or body of men 
in scoff and contempt. 

To NI'CKNAME, v. a. to call by some reproachful name. 

To Nl'CTATE, v. n. [nicto, Lat.] to wink. 

NIDE, $. [nidus, Lat.] a brood; as, a tiide of phea- 
sants. 

Nl'DGET, s. [niding, Sax.] a term with which a person was 
formerly branded, who did not repair to the royal standard in 
times of danger ; a coward. 

NIDIFICA'TION, s. [nidi/tcatio, Lat.] the act of building 
nests. 
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NIDORO'SlTY, s. belching, attended with the taste of tin- 
digested roast-incut. 

N I' DO HO US, a. [from nidor } Lat.] resembling the smell 
or taste of roasted meat. 

NIDIILATION, s. [from nidulor , tat.] the time of remain- 
ing in the nest. 

NIECE, s. [Fr.] the daughter of a brother or sister, 

NIGER, a river, one of the largest in Africa; rises with 
an eastern course, between lat. 10. and 11. N. Ion. 5. and 
f). W. Mungo Park traced the Niger to Silla, about 420 
miles from its source, and the enterprizing Lander discovered 
that it afterwards took a S. 1C. direction, and entered the 
ocean hy a delta of many streams, at the gulf of Benin. 

NI'GGARD, s. [rtivggr, Is!.] a person who gives or spends 
little, r.r with unwillingness. 

NIGGARD, a. sordid; avaricious; parsimonious; spar- 
ing; wary. 

NI'GGARDISH, a. somewhat inclined to avarice or parsi- 
mony. 

Nl'GGARDLINESS, s. avarice; sordid parsimony. 

NI'GGARDLY, a. avaricious; sparing; wary. 

NJ'GGAKDLY, ad. in a sparing or grudging manner. 

NIGH, (the gh in this word and its following derivatives 
is mute in pronunciation ; as ni, nily , &c.) prep . [tty It, Sax.] 
not far from. Synov. I will leave it to the decision of the 
curious, whether or no the word near is not a corruption of 
n iy her, the comparative of nigh. Be this as it may, near, 
in my opinion, implies a less distance than niyh. Thus I 
should say. When we come nigh to such a place, we shall be 
near home : The Higher the enemy, the nearer the danger. 
As a farther proof of this, speaking of the close ties of kindred, 
we use the word near in preference to that of nigh, as implying 
a less distance or greater degree of consanguinity between the 
two persons. Thus, my brother’s child is my near relation, or 
is nearly related to me. 

N1GII, ad. at no great distance; a place not. far off, 

NIGH, a. near, at no great distance. Allied closely by 
blood, applied to kindred. 

Nl'GHLY, ad. nearly; within a little. 

NTGUNESS, s. nearness ; proximity. 

NIGHT, (this word, and its following compounds and deri- 
vatives, is pronounced with the gh mute; as, nit, nitty, 
nit ingale, &c.) s. \niht. Sax.] the time when the sun is below 
our horizon. Much used in composition. 

TO-NIGHT, ad. this night. 

NI GHTCAP, s. a cap worn in bed, or in undress. 

NTGHTOROW, s. a bird that cries in the night. 

NI'GHTDOG, s . a dog that hunts in the night. Used by 
deer-stealers. 

NIGHTDRESS, s. a dress worn at night. 

NTGHTFiD, a. blind. “His nighted life.” Shah. Black. 

** Cast thy nighted colour off'.” Shah. 

Nl'GHTFARING, s. travelling in the night. 

NI GHTFOUNDERED, a. distressed for want of knowing 
the way in the night. 

NTGIITHAG, s. a witch, supposed to wander in the night. 

NIGHTINGALE, s. [from night and galan, to sing, Sax.] 
a small bird that sings in the night, and remarkable for its me- 
lody ; a word of endearment. 

NI GHTLY, ad . in the night ; by night ; every night. 

Nl'GHTLY, a. done or acting hy night. 

Nl'GHTMAN, s. one who cleanses jakes, or carries away 
their ordure by night. 

NI GHTMARE, s. See Mare and Incubus. 

NTGHTPIECK, s. a picture, so coloured as to be supposed 
to be seen by candle-light, not by day-light; a description of 
some scene in the night. 


NI'GHTRAIL, s. [tegl, Sax. and a cover thrown 

over the dross hy night to keep it dean. 

NI'GHTKULE, s. a tumult in the night. “ What nightrule 
now.” Shak. 

NI GHTSHADE, s. [niht, seada , Sax.] a plant of two kinds, 
one called the common, and the other deadly. 

NI GHTS!! I NI NG, a . glittering or shining by night. 

NTGUTWALKER, s . one who roves in the night upon ill 
designs; a prostitute. 

NFGHTWARD, a. approaching towards night. 

M GHTWATCII, s . apart or time of night distinguished by 
a change of the watch. 

NIGRESCENT, a. [nigrescent, Lat.] growing black; ap- 
proaching to blackness. 

NIGRIFICA'TION, s. [niger and facio, Lat.] the act of 
making black. 

NI HILS, or NFCHILS, in Law, issues which the sheriff 
says are nothing worth and illeviable, from the insufficiency of 
the parties that shotdd pay them. 

NIHI LITY, s. [nth title, Fr. from nihilnm , Lat.] nothing- 
ness ; the state or quality of being nothing. 

NILE, a great river of Africa, with rises in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, called the Mountains of the Moon, near 
the village of Geesh, in lat. 10. 59. N. Ion. 36. 55. E. In 
some parts of this river there are rocks, whence the waterfalls 
several feet, and these are called the cataracts of the Nile. It 
overflows regularly every year, from the 15th of June to the 
17tli of September, when it begins to decrease. The fertility 
of Egypt depends upon the overflowing of the Nile ; and they 
reckon it will be a bad year when it is less than 14 cubits, and 
above 18; but that 16 is the proper height; and when this 
happens, they make public rejoicings throughout the Ddta. 
This inundation of the Nile is caused by the periodical rains 
which fall every year between the tropics, and more particular- 
ly in Abyssinia. — Off the mouth of this river, August 2, 1798, 
Sir Horatio (afterwards Lord) Nelson, took, or destroyed, a 
French fleet of 13 sail of the line and 2 frigates. The British 
fleet consisted of thirteen 74 gun ships and one of 50 guns; 
in the French line of battle were one of 120 guns, L’Orient, 
Adm. Brueys, burnt and blown up; 3 of 80 guns, 9 of 74, and 
4 frigates. The French armament was directed against Egypt, 
where Bonaparte had previously landed with a considerable 
military force. 

To Nil.]., v. a. [nillan. Sax.] to reject; to refuse. 

NII.L, s. the shining sparks of brass in trying and melting 
the ore. 

To N1M, v. a. [ nemen , Belg.] to take; to take up hastily. 
In Cant Language, to steal. 

NI MBLE, a. [tinman, tractable, Sax.] moving or acting 
with quickness or swiftness. 

Nl'MBLENESS, s. the quality of acting or moving with 
swiftness or quickness. 

N 1' MBLFAV 1TTED, a. too quick in displaying one’s own 
wit and eloquence. 

NIMBLY, ad. in a quick, swift, or active manner. 

NI'MMEU, s. [See Nim] a thief; a pilferer. 

NTNCOMFOOP, s. [a corruption of the Lat. non compos] 
a fool or silly person. 

NINE, a. [jiiun, Goth.] a number consisting of one more 
than eight, or one less than ten. 

NI NEFOLD, a. nine times. 

NI'NEPINS, s. a play wherein nine pieces of wood are set 
in a square in three rows, and knocked down with a bowl. 

NINETEEN, a. a number consisting of nine and ten added 
together. 

NINETEENTH, a. next to the eighteenth, or eighteen 
beyond the first. 
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NI'NETIETH, a . the ordinal of ninety, or the tenth nine 
times told. 

NrNETY, a. nine times ten. 

NI'NNY, s. [nino, a child, Span.] a fool or simpleton. 

NI'NNYHAMMER, s. a simpleton or fool. 

NINTH, a. [negotha, Sax.] an ordinal, implying that a 
thing is the next in rank, order, or number, beyond the 
eighth. 

To NIP, v. n . [nijjjcn, Belg.] to pinch off with the nails ; 
to bite off with the teeth ; to cut otf by slight means ; to blast; 
to pinch. 

NIP, s. a pinch with the nails or teeth ; a small cut, a blast. 

NI PPERS, s . an instrument to cut the nails with, some- 
what resembling pincers. 

NTPP1NGLY, ad. with bitter sarcasm. 

NI'PPLE, s. [nypele, Sax.] the teat, which infants, &c. 
take into their mouths when sucking. 

NI'PPLE WORT, s. a plant with yellow terminating blos- 
soms, and slender fruit-stalks, very much branched, called 
also dock-cresses. 

NISI PiU'US, s. [Lat.] a judicial writ, so called from the 
first words in it, Nisi apud talem locum prius venerint i. e. 
“ unless the justice, to take the assizes, come to such a place 
before that day by means of which all easy pleas may be 
tried in the country, before justices of assize; it is directed to 
the sheriff to cause men to bo impannelled to determine the 
cause there, in order to ease the county, by saving the parties, 
jurors, and witnesses, the charge and trouble of attending at 
Westminster. 

NIT, s. [ knitu , Sax.] the egg of a louse or small animal. 

N1TENCY, 9. [nitentia, Lat.] lustre; clear brightness; 
endeavour; spring to expand itself: u Nitency to fly wider 
open.” Boyle. 

Nil’ll), a. [v it id us, Lat.] bright; shining. “ A clean and 
nit id yellow.” Boyle. 

NITRE, s. [wifre, Fr. nitrxnn , T .at.] a crystalline, pellucid, 
and somewhat whitish substance, of ah acrid bitterish taste, 
impressing the sensation of a remarkable coldness upon the 
tongue, and properly called saltpetre. Though, by means of 
tire, it affords an acid spirit, yet in its crude state it contains 
no acidity at all. The earth from which it is made, in Persia, 
and the East Indies, is a kind of yellowish marl, found in the 
hare cliffs on the sides of hills exposed to the northern and 
eastern winds. 

NITROUS, a. [ nitreux , Fr.] impregnated with nitre ; con- 
sisting of nitre. 

NI'TRY, a. impregnated with or consisting of nitre. 

NITTY, a. abounding in nits, or the eggs of lice. 

Nl'VAL, a. [nivalis, Lat.] abounding with snow. 

NI'VEOUS, a. [niveus, Lat.] snowy; resembling snow. 

NFZY, s. a simpleton; a dunce, A low word. “ True critics 
laugh, and bid the trifling nizy go read Quintilian.” Anon . 

NO, ad. [: na , Sax.] a word used to signify denial, refusal, 
and resolution not to do or consent. Sometimes it is used to 
confirm a former negative. “ Never more this hand shall 
combat — No, let the Grecian powers.” Dryd. Some- 
times it strengthens a negative that follows it. “ No, not 
the bow which so adorns the skies.” Waller. In a period 
which consists of several negative sentences, it is placed in the 
first, and is answered by nor in the following ones ; as, “ No, 

I will not ; nor am I able, if I would.” 

NO, a. not any; none. It generally is placed in the first 
sentence of a negative period, and answered by nor in the 
subsequent sentences. No man, nor woman, nor child, nor 
beast.” 

To NOBI'LITATE, v. a. [nobilito, Lat.] to make noble; to 

ennoble. 


NOBFL1TY, s. [j nobilitas , Lat.] antiquity and dignity of 
family; the chief persons of a kingdom, or those who, by their 
honours and titles, are exulted above the commons ; dignity ; 
grandeur ; greatness. 

NO'BLE, a. [nofo/w, Lat.] of an ancient and splendid fa- 
mily ; belonging to the peerage ; great; worthy; illustrious; 
exalted; elevated; sublime; magnificent; >taU.lv; pomp- 
ous, or becoming a nobleman. " A noble parade.” Figura- 
tively, free ; generous ; liberal. 

NO'BLE, s. a peer, or one of high rank. In Coinage, a 
piece of money, valued at 6s. 8d. 

NO'BLEMAN, s. one who, by birth, office, or patent, is 
above a commoner. 

NOBLENESS, s. the quality which denominates anything 
or person great, worthy, generous, magnanimous, or above the 
vulgar; splendour of descent or pedigree?. 

NOBLK'SS, s. [nollcssc, Fr.] nobility; the collective body 
of nobles or noblemen. 

NO'BLY, ad. of an ancient family, applied to descent; in a 
manner worthy of a person of ancient birth, high office, and 
lofty sentiments ; in a magnificent and splendid manner. 

NO'BODY, s. not any one ; no one. 

NO'CENT, a. [nocens, Lat.] guilty; criminal; hurtful; 
mischievous. 

NOCTA'MBULO, s. [from nox and ambulo, Lat.] one who 
walks in the night in his sleep. 

NOCTFDIAL, a. [from nox and dies, Lat.] containing or 
consisting of a night and a day. 

NOCTFFEROUS, a. [from nox and Jtro, Lat.] bringing 
night. 

NOCTFVAGANT, a. [hoc lie ay us, Lat.] wandering in the 
night. 

NO'CTUARY, s. [from nox, Lat.] an account of what 
passes by night. 

NO'CTURN, $. [from noclurnus, Lat.] an oflice of devo- 
tion performed in the night. 

NOCTURNAL, a. [noclurnus, Lat.] nightly; in the 
night. 

NOCTU'RNAL s. an instrument by which observations 
are made in the night. 

To NOD, i7. n. [wor/, Brit.] to decline or bend down the 
head with a quick motion ; to make a short or slight bow ; 
to bend downwards by a quick motion ; to give a sign by 
bending the head downward* ; to be drowsy. 

NOD, s. a quick motion of the head downwards. A mo- 
tion made with the head as a sign, or to shew assent ; the 
motion of the head in drowsiness; a slight bow. 

NODATION, s. [from nodo, Lat.] the state of being knot- 
ted, or act of making knots. 

NO'DDER, s. one who makes nods. 

NO'DDLE, s. [knot, Sax.] the head, used in contempt. 

NO'DDTr , s. [naudiu, Fr.] a Ibol, an idiot. 

NODE, s. [nodus, Lat.] a knot; a knob; a swelling on a 
bone. Ill Astronomy, applied to the two points wherein the 
orbits of the moon or planets intersect the ecliptic. 

NODOSITY, s . (from nodosus, Lat.] a complication, or 
something in the nature of a knot. 

NO'DUS, a. [ nodosus , Lat.] knotty, or full of knots. 

NO'DULE, s. [: nodutus , Lat.] a small knot. 

NOG GEN, a. hard; rough; harsh. “ lie put on a hard, 
coarse, noggen shirt of Pe-Adrel’s.” Escape of King Charles. 

NO'GGIN, s. [?wsstl, Teut.] a small wooden vessel. 

NO'GGING, s. in Building, a partition framed of timber 
scantlings, with the interstices filled up by bricks. 

NOISE, s. [wo?se, Fr.] any kind of sound, generally applied 
to that made by brutes or inanimate bodies, and implying ex- 
cessive loudness ; an outcry, clamour, or boasting. 
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To NOISE, v. n. to sound loud, or so os to be heard at a 
great distance. Actively, to spread by rumour or report; 
generally followed by abroad . 

NOTSEFUL, a. loud, clamorous. 

NO USELESS, a . silent, or without sound. 

NOISINESS, s. loudness of sound; loud clamour by 
importunity. 

NOISOME, a . [ noioso , Ital.] noxious; unwholesome; 
offensive ; disgusting. 

NOrsOMELY, ad. with such a stench or steam as is offen- 
sive and unwholesome. 

NOl'SOMENESS, s. the quality of occasioning disgust. 
NOISY, a . sounding loud ; clamorous. 

NO LI ME TA'NGERE, s . [Lat. do not touch me] a can- 
cerous swelling 1 , exasperated by applications; a plant of the 
sensitive kind. 

NOLl'TlON, s. [nolitio, Lat.] the act of refusing or rejecting, 
opposed to volition. 

NOLL, s . [hnoly Sax.] a head ; a noddle. 

NO'MANCY, s. [ nomance , Fr. from nomcn , Lat. and f. nivreia , 
Gr.] the art of foretelling the fate or fortune of a person from 
the letters which compose his name. 

NO'MBLES, s . the entrails of deer. 

NOMENCLA'TOIt, s. [Lat. nomcnclaleur, Fr.] one who 
calls persons or things by their proper names. 

NOMENCLATURE, s. [nomcnclulcur. Fr. name mint urn, 
Lat.] the act of telling the names of persons or tilings ; a vo- 
cabulary or dictionary. 

NO MINAL, a [nominalis, Lat.] referring to names rather 
than things ; not real ; merely titular. 

NOMINALLY, ad. byname; with respect to its name; 
titularly. 

To NOMINATE, v. n. [nomino, J-at.] to name; to mention 
by name; to entide; to set. down, or appoint by name. 
NO'MIXATELY, ad. particularly. 

NOMINATION, [nomination, Fr.] the act of mentioning 
by name ; the power of appointing by name. 

NOMINATIVE, s. \nvminati/\ hr. nominatims, Lit.] in 
( rrnmniur, the lirst case of all declinable nouns, whence all (lie 
other cases are domed; it is placed before a verb personal, 
anil is called by grammarians the right case, in contradistinc- 
tion to the others, which are termed oblif/ne ones. 

NON, ad. [Lat..] an inseparable particle, which signifies, 
when joined to words, the absence or denial of what they 
would imply, if it wire not joined to them. 

NO NAGE, s. in Law, generally signifies all the lime a per- 
son continues under the age of 21 ; but, in a special sense, it 
is all the time a person is under the age of 14 . 

NON ATTENDANCE, s. the not giving personal attend- 
ance. 

NONCE, s. [from once] purpose; design. Not in use. 
NONCOMPLl'ANCE, s. refusal to comply with any 
request. 

NON CO MPOS ME NTIS, $. in Law, is used to denote 
a person’s not being of a sound memory and understanding. 
Of these persons there are four different kinds; an idiot, a 
mad man, a lunatic who lias lucid intervals, and a drunkard, 
who deprives himself of reason by his own act and deed. 
In all these eases, except the last, one that is von compos 
mentis shall not lose his life lor felony or murder: but the 
drunkard can have no indulgence on account of ihe loss of 
his reason ; for, in the eye of the 1 ivv, bis drunkenness does 
not extenuate, but aggravate liis offence. 

NONCONFORMIST, s. one who refuses to join the. 
established worship. Principally applied to protestant dis- 
senters. 

NONCONFO RMITY, s . the act of refusing compliance ; 


NOR 


refusal to conform to the forms used in the established 
W °WY&nFSGRIPT. s. anv natural production thut has not 


been described. 

NONE, $. [nc ane, Sax.] not one, or any; no. Its nunc 

other/* Nothing. . . . . 

NONENTITY, s. nonexistence; a tiling that docs not exist. 
NONEXISTENCE, s . the state of not existing; a thing 

without existence. _ , 

NONJU'RING, a . [from non and 7 wro, Lat.] belonging to 

those English who will not swear allegiance to the Hanoverian 

NOX.TU'ROR, s. one who imagines that James II. was un- 
justly deposed, and therefore refuses to swear allegiance to 
any of the family who have succeeded lmu in the English 


throne. . t n ... 

NONNATURALS, s. [without a singular] such things as 
being neither naturally constitutive nor destructive, do, not- 
withstanding 1 , both preserve and destroy m eeitaiu liit-um- 
stauces : these, physicians call the air , meat. , and driuft, slu p 
and watching , motion and rest, retention and excretion, and 
the passions of the mi ul. 

NONPARF/IL, s. [Fr.] matchless excellence. A kind of 
apple. A small kind of punting type, with which small RibJ. s 
and Common Prayers are usually printed. 

NO NPLUS, s. [ non and plus, Lat ] a state of perplexity, 111 
which a person cannot either do or s*iy more. 

To N O' NT L l\S, v. a. to confound or perplex, so that the 
mind is at a stand, and cannot proceed, and the piiscii ivum.t 


either speak or do any more. 

NON HE'S ID KNEE, s. the act of not residing on an eccle- 
siastical beniiiee. . 

NONRESIDENT, s. one who neglects to live in his parish, 


applied to clergymen. 

NONRESI'.stANCE, s. dm principle of not opposing the 
king in any case ; roadv obedience to a supeiioi. 

NO'NSENsE, unmeaning 01 ungrammatical language; 
trifles, or things of no importance. 

NONSENSICAL, a. without moaning. 

NO NS E'NSICALN ESS, s. the quality of ha. mg no 


meaning. 

NONSO'LVENT, 5. 011c who cannot pay his debts. 

NONSO'LVENT, a. who cannot pay his debts. 

NONSOLU TION, s. failure of explaining. 

To NO NSUIT, v. a. to set aside an action at law, on ac- 
count of some error in the plaintiff's proceedings. 

NO'NSUIT, s. the dropping or renouncing of a suit or actum, 
upon the discovery of some error in the plaintiff s man. me - 
nieut, or his being abse nt from court when called upon to h ■■ar 
the verdict, or being not ready for trial on the swearing of the 


jury. 

NOO'DLE, s. a fool; a simpleton. 

NOOK, s. [ecu hoe eh, Tent.] a corner; a covert made by 
an angle or intersection. 

NOON, *. [non, Sax.] the middle hour of the day ; twelve; 
the time when the sun's centre is in the meridian. 

NOON DAY, s. mid-day. 

NOO NDAY, a. about noon; meridional. 

NOONTIDE, s. [non-tide. Sax.] mid-day 

NOO'NTIDE, a . about noon. 

NOOSE, s. a running knot, which the more it is drawn 
binds the faster; a snare. 

To NOOSE, v. a. to tic or catch in a noose; to entrap. 

NO O' TKA SO UND. See King G eo rg k's So und. 

NOPE, s. a bird called a bulfiuch or redtuil. 

NOR, covj. [va: and or, Sax.] a particle used in the second 
branch of a negative proposition. In Poetry, it is sometimes 
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tised in the first branch for neither . “ I nor love mvse.lf nor 
thee.” Ben Jonson. 

NORFOLK, a county of England, in the bishopric of 
Norwich, bounded on the north and east by the German 
ocean ; by Suffolk on the south ; and by Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire on the west. It is divided into 30 hundreds, 
has 33 market-towns, the city of Norwich its capital, and 660 
parishes, and sends 4 members to parliament. The number 
of its inhabitants is ISO, 30/3 males, and 200,749 females. No 
county has a greater share of river and sea navigation. The 
manufactures of Norfolk are chiefly worsted, woollens, and 
silks. Its principal rivers are the Great Ouse, Nen, Little 
Ouse, Wavency, Yare, and Bure. 

NO'RREY, or NOB RO Y, s. the title of the third king 
at arms. Ilis jurisdiction lies on the N. side of the river 
Trent. 

NORTH, s. [north. Sax.] one of the four cardinal points. 
The point opposite to the sun when he is in the meridian. 

NORTH, a. situated to the north; northern. 

NORTHALLERTON , a town in. Yorkshire, which sends 
one member to parliament, and has a market on Wednesday. 
Distant 224 miles from London. Population 51 18. 

NORTHAMPTON , the county-town of Northampton- 
shire, with a market on Saturday. It has several churches, 
and the great one, called Allhallows, stands in the middle 
of the town, and is adorned with a handsome portico. It 
was in a great measure destroyed by a fire in 1675, but 
was soon rebuilt, with a handsome spacious market place; 
and, in general, is a well-built handsome town, where the 
assizes are kept, as well as the quarter-sessions, and sends 
two members to parliament. It has the title of an earldom, 
a cood (Vee.-sehool, two alms-houses, an infirmary, and a gaol. 
It had, in 1831,15351 inhabitants ; and is 66 miles N. W. by 
N. ..f London. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county, bounded 
on the E. by Huntingdonshire, with a part of Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire ; on the N. by Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire; on the W. by Warwickshire, and on the S. 
by Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. It. contains 136 
parishes, 13 market towns, and sends 4 members to parlia- 
ment. Thu principal rivers are, the Ouse, the Nen, the 
Welland, the Chcrwell, and the Learn. It is a healthful 
sporting country, containing a great number of gentlemen’s 
seats; and the soil is fertile in corn and grass. Its inhabit- 
ants in 1S31, 179,276. 

NORTllE'AST, s. [ voidest , Tout.] the point between the 
north and the east. 

NO'RTIIERLY, a. being towards the north. 

NO'RTIIERN, a. in the north. 

NORTHING, s. in Navigation, the difference of latitude 
which a ship makes in sailing towards the north. 

NO RTH STAB, s. the polestar, or the last star in the con- 
stellation named the Tattle Bear. 

NORTH UM HER LA NJ), a county of England, 74 miles 
in length and 45 iu breadth, bounded on the E. by the ocean; 
on the \V. by Cumberland and part of Scotland ; on the S. by 
the county of Durham, and on the N. by the river Tweed, 
which separates it from Scotland. It contains 460 parishes, 
12 maket-towns, and sends 4 members to parliament. The 
air is sharp, and very cold in the winter, from the snow lying 
on the tops of the hills, which are at a distance from the sea. 
But the land on the sea-coast is plain and fruitful, and the 
great plenty of coals that, this county produces is generally 
known. This county is well watered by rivers, the principal 
of which are the Tyne, Tweed, Coquet, and Alne. Alnwick 
is the county town" This county contained in 1831, 222,912 
inhabitants. 
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NO'RTHWARD, a. towards the north. 

NORTHWARD, or NORTHWARDS, ad. towards the 
north. 

SOUTHWEST, $. the point, or rhumb, in the middle 
between the north and west. 

NORTH WrCH , a town iu Cheshire, having a market on 
Friday. It is seated at the conflux of the rivers Dane and 
Weaver, and is chiefly celebrated for its brine pits and 
lucrative salt pits. The stratum of salt lies about 40 yards 
deep, and some of them are hollowed into the form of a 
temple. The descent is through a dome, the roof supported 
by rows of pillars about two yards thick, and several in 
height; and when illuminated by a sutlieient. number of 
candles, they make a most magnificent appearance. The 
fossil salt is generally yellow, and semipdlucid, sometimes 
debased with a dull gr« cnish earth ; and is often found, but 
in small quantities, quite clear and colourless. It is 174 
miles N. W. of Loudon. Population 1481. 

NO'RTHWIND, s. the wind that blows from tin* north. 

NORTON , or Chippunj-Norton , a town of Oxfordshire, 
with manufactures for horse clothing and harrateens. It is 
situated on the groat post road between Worcester and Ox- 
ford, 12 miles S. W. of Banbury, and 73 N. W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. Population 2637. 

NORWAY* a country of Europe, situated between 4 and 
30 degrees E. Ion. and between 58 and 72 deg. N. lat. 
bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the N. and W. ; by Sweden, 
Lapland, and other provinces of Sweden, -on the K. ; and by 
the sea called Cate irate and Nchagdrao on the S. It is a mid 
barren country, formerly subject to Denmark ; but in 1811 
was ceded to Sweden. The population is only one million. 

NOR U'lL'II, an anc ient, large, and populous city of Nor- 
folk, seated on the river Yare, which runs through it. and is 
navigable hence to Yarmouth without locks. It Ik s a stut'-ly 
ancient castle, on a hill, which commands a fine view of the 
city: this castle is the shiie-hou.se of the county, and the 
county gaol; the assizes for the city being litdd at the Giniu- 
liall. Norwich lias a good public library, a c ity and county 
hospital, a iuftv market-house (if free-stone, and a hruhwell 
built of flints, remarkable for being beautifully cut into icguiai 
little squares, without any visible eemt nf. It had fuimeriv 
58 paroehinl churches, besides monasteries ; and has now .hi 
churches, besides the cathedral, chapels, and dissenting 
meeting-houses. It is computed that stuffs, such as damasks, 
camlets, black and white crapes, to the amount of a million, 
arc annually manufactured here. Norwich has 12 gates, ami 
6 bridges over the Yare. Population 61,110; and elects 
two representatives. It is well supplied with provisions, 
and is 43 miles N. of Ipswich, and 109 N. K. by N. of Lou- 
don. Markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 

NOSE, s. [//fisa, or vosn % Sax.] that part of a human body 
which is prominent in the middle of the face, ami is the oigun 
of smelling, and the unum toiy of the brain. 4 he end of any 
thing which is perforated or hollow. “The nose of a bellows.” 
Scent, or the power of distinguishing or discovering by the 
smell. “ We are not offended with a dog fur having a better 
vase than his master.” Collier . To Lad by the nose, signifies* 
to drag by force, alluding to the manner of leading a bear, by 
means of a ring fixed to his nose ; to have so much ii.flm nee 
over a person as to make him do what you please. To thrust, 
one s nose into the affairs cf another, is to concern ourselves 
w ith the affairs of others without being imiled, or to be. oihei- 
ous, ora busybody. To put one's noscout of joint, is to 
deprive us of the affections of another. 

NOSEGAY, s. a bunch of flowers. 

NOSELESS, a . without a nose; having no smell. 

NO'SLE, lioz-zle, s. [a dimininutivc of nose] the e\hemir\ 
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of a tiling which is hollow; as, M the nosle of a pair of bel- 
lows. 

NOSO'LOGY, s. [voffoc and Xoyoc, Gr.] the doctrine of 
diseases ; otherwise called Pathology. 

NOSOPOETIC, a. \v6(toq, irodio, Gr.] producing dis- 
eases. 

NO'STRIL, s. [nos, hi and thryl, a hole, Sax.] the hollow 
or cavity of the nose. 

NO'STRUM, s. [Lat. it is our own] a medicine not made 
public with respect to its ingredients. 

NOT, ad. [ne might , Sax. niet, Belg.] a particle used in 
denoting denial and refusal ; in a negative proposition it is 
placed in the first branch, and is answered by nor . Synox. 
Not barely expresses the negation ; no strengthens, and seems 
to affirm it. The first often denies the thing in part only, or 
with limitation ; the second denies it always absolutely, wholly, 
and without reserve. Thus we say, he has not money, he 
has not patience ; meaning lie is not overburdened with either : 
but when we say he has no money, he has no patience, we 
would be understood to say he has none at all. It is on ac- 
count of this limitation that the word not is generally used in 
company with those words that mark either the degree, or 
quality, or quantity; such as much, veky, one, and the 
like. There is not , commonly, much money to be found in 
the possession of men of letters. The major part of those who 
frequent divine service are not very devout. It often happens 
that he, who has not one single penny in his pocket, is much 
happier than many rich men. 

NOTABLE, a . [ notabilis , Lat.] remarkable ; worthy of no- 
tice ; careful ; bustling. 

NOTABLENESS, s. the quality of deserving notice. 

NOTABLY, ad. in a remarkable manner; in a manner that 
deserves notice. 

NOTA'RIAL, a. taken by a notary. 

NOTARY, a. f notarius , Lat.] a person or scrivener who 
takes notice of any particulars which concern the public, and 
frames short drafts of contracts, obligations, charter-parties, 
&c. A notary public is one who publicly attests deeds, in 
order to make them authentic in other nations, and is princi- 
pally employed by merchants in noting or making a mark cm 
such bills as are refused to be paid, and in making protests 
on that account. 

NOTATION, s. [ notatio , Lat.] the act of describing any 
tiling by figures and letters. In Arithmetic and Algebra, the 
method how to write down numbers by figures and letters, 
and to declare their value when so described. 

NOTCH, s . [ nocchia , Itai.] a nick or nollow cut in any 
thing. 

To NOTCH, r. a. to cut into small hollows. 

NOTCH WE ED, s. the herb orache. 

NOTE, $. [ nota , Lat.] a mark or token; a notice; heed ; 
reputation, fame, or character. Tune, applied to the voice, 
or instrumental music. A single sound, applied to music. 

A state of being observed ; a short hint, or minute; an abbre- 
viation ; a short letter ; an explanation at the bottom or in 
the margin of a book. A promissory note , is a writing under 
a person’s hand, by which lie engages to pay to another, or 
order, a sum of money. Nyxon. Notes imply a shortness 
and precision; remarks , a choice and distinction; observations , 
something farfetched and critical. 

To NOTE, v. a. [; noto , Lat.] to observe; to remark; to 
take notice of; to set down; to mention; to charge with a 
crime publicly. In Traffic, to have a bill witnessed by a 
notary public, that the person on whom it is draw T n refuses to 
accept or pay it. In Music, to set down the characters used 
to express any tune. 

NOTEBOOK, s . a memorandum book. 


NOTED, a. remarkable ; celebrated. • * » 

NOTER, s. one who takes notice of any thing. 

NOTHING, 8. [nathing, Scot.] nonentity; negation of 
being; that which has no existence; no other thing; no quan- 
tity or degree. 

NOTHINGNESS, s. non-existence ; tiling of no value. 

NOTICE, s. [i notice , Fr. notitia, Lat.] a remark made by 
attention and observation ; heed ; regard ; information or intel- 
ligence. 

NOTIFICATION, s. [ notification , Fr.] the act of making 
known ; any thing represented by marks or symbolical cha- 
racters. 

To NOTIFY, v. a. [ 3 notifico , Lat.] to declare; to make 
known ; to publish. 

NOTION, s. [ notion , Fr. notio, Lat.] a thought; an idea or 
representation of any thing in the mind. 

NOTIONAL, a. imaginary; existing only in the mind or 
idea; visionary; fantastical. 

NO'TIONALLY, ad. in idea; mentally. 

NOTIONA'LITY, s. an empty or groundless opinion. 

NOTORIETY, s. [notoriety fr.] the quality of being uni- 
versally known, used in a bad sense. 

NOTORIOUS, a . [notorius, Lat.] publicly known; evident; 
generally in a bad sense. 

NOTO'IUOUSLY, ad. in a public, evident, or open 
manner. 

NOTO'RlOUSNEiSS, s . the quality of being universally or 
generally known. 

NO 1 TIN (HI AM, the county-town of Nottinghamshire, 
takes its name from the Saxon, Suottengaham, or house of 
Dens, so called from the spacious vaults dug in the rock, in 
which the ancient Britons are supposed to have resided. It 
is pleasantly seated on a rocky eminence, above the mea- 
dows bordering the Trent; on the highest part of which 
stands the castle, a largo, elegant, and nuhle palace, belong- 
ing to the duke of Newcastle, with a most extensive prospect. 

It is a large, populous, and handsome town, with a spa- 
cious market-place, and considered as one of the principal 
seats of the stocking manufacture ; particularly of the finer 
kinds, as those of silk and cotton. It has also a manu- 
factory of glass and coarse earthenware, and a considerable 
trade in malt. It contained in 18.11, 50,080 inhabitants, 
and is 16 miles E. of Derby, and 1*28 N. by W. of Lon- 
don. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs on 
Friday after January 13th, May 7th, Thursday before Easter, 
and October 2d. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE , a county of England, bounded 
on the N. by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire ; on the E. by 
the latter county ; on the S. by Leicestershire ; and 011 the 
W. by Derbyshire. Its greatest length is 43 miles ; its 
greatest breadth about 20. It is divided into 8 hundreds, 
with 13 towns, 168 parishes, and 225,320 inabitants, with 4 
county members. The principal rivers are the Trent and 
Idle. Almost the whole of the middle and western parts of 
the county were formerly occupied by the extensive forest of 
Sherwood, which is the only royal forest N. of the Trent; 
but the wood has in many parts been cleared, and the ex- 
tent of the forest much contracted. The chief products of 
this county are corn, malt, pit-coal, of which there is great 
plenty, and a kind of stone somewhat like alabaster, but not 
so hard, which, when burnt, makes a plaster harder than that 
of Paris, with which the inhabitants generally plaster the 
floors of their upper rooms instead of boarding them. 
Their other commodities are malt, tvool, liquorice, wood, fish, 
and fowl. Their manufactures chiefly consist in frame-work 
knitting, glass, and earthenware. The principal town is 
Nottingham. 
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NO'TWHEAT, $. a kind of unbearded wheat. 

NO'TUS, s. [Lat.] the south wind. 

NOTWITHSTANDING, conj . without any hind^rance or 
obstruction. " Their gratitude made them, notwithstanding 
his prohibition, proclaim the wonders/' Decay of Piety . 
Although. “ Notwithstanding it will weaken him." Addison . 
Nevertheless, however. " They that honour the law, are not- 
withstanding to know." Hooker . 

NOVA SCOTIA. See Acadia. 

NOVATION, s. [ novatio , Lat.] the introduction of some- 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR, s. the introducer of something new. 

NO'VEL,'a. [novellus, Lat. nouvelle , Fr.] new; lately made 
or done ; unusual. In the Civil Law, appendant to the code, 
and of later enaction. 

NO'VEL, s. [nouvelle, Fr.] relation of an adventure or 
intrigue ; a romance. In Jurisprudence, it is a term used for 
the constitutions of several emperors, viz. Justin, Tiberius II. 
Leo, and particularly Justinian ; they were so called, either 
for their making a great alteration in the face of the an- 
cient law, or because made on new cases not yet consi- 
dered. 

NO'VELIST, , 9 . an innovator; an assertor of something 
new ; one who writes talcs called n orals. 

NO'VELTY, s. [; nouveautc , Fr.j newness; the state of a 
thing unknown before. 

NOVE'MBER, s. [Lat.] the eleventh month of the year, 
reckoning January the first. November is drawn in a garment 
of changeable green, and black on his head. 

NO'VENARY, s . [novenarius, Lat.] a number or collection 
consisting of nine. 

NOVE'RCAL, a. [novercalis, I.at.] like a step-mother. 
Figuratively, cruel, or wanting the tenderness of a natural 
mother. 

NOUGHT, nawt, . 9 . [ne auht , Sax. See Naught] not 
anything; nothing. To set at naught , signifies to slight, 
disregard, scorn. 

NO' VICE, s. [woncc, Fr. novitivs, Lat.] one not acquainted 
with any thing a fresh man; one in the rudiments of any 
thing; one who is entered into a religious house, but has not 
taken the vow. 

NOVrCIATK, . 9 . [; noviciat , Fr.] the state of a novice ; the 
time in which the first rudiments of any science are taught ; 
the time spent in a religious house by way of trial, before 
taking the vow. 

NO'VITY, s . [: novilas , Lat] newness; novelty. 

NOUN, s. [noun, old Fr. nomen, Lat.] a word by which any 
thing, quality, or accident., is expressed. 

To NOU'RISII, (the o is mute in pron. this word and its 
derivatives; as nilrrish , viirrisher, niirriture., &c.) v. a, 
[ nourrier , Fr.] to increase or support by food ; to maintain ; 
to encourage or foment ; to train up or educate. Neulerly, 
to gain nourishment Seldom used in this last sense. 

NOU'RISHABLE, a. capable of affording nourishment; 
capable of increasing the growth, or supporting strength; 
capable of having its growth or strength supported by food. 

NOIJ'RISHER, s. the person who supports or maintains ; 
the thing which increases growth or strength. 

NOUillSHMENT, s. [nourissement, Fr.] that which is 
given or received in order to promote the growth, or support 
the strength of a person or thing ; nutrition; supply of ne- 
cessaries. 

NOU'RITURE, s. [; nourriture , Fr.] education; institution. 

NOW, ad. [mi, Sax.] at this time; a little while ago; but. 
When beginning several branches of a sentence, it implies 
the present time in the first, and another time in the subse- 
quent branches. In familiar speech, it implies the present 


state of a thing. Now and then , implies at different times. 
Synon. The doing of a thing now expresses the taking it 
in hand at the very instant: instantly , immediately , and 
presently , expresses a time farther and farther off. InstQnlly , 
implies without any perceptible intervention of time ; imme- 
diately means without delay ; and by presently is understood 
soon after. 

NOW, the present moment. 

NOWADAYS, ad. in the present age. 

NO' WED, a. [nout, Fr.] knotted; inwreathed. “ Dun 
a serpent nowed ." Brown. 

NO' WHERE, ad. [ nowheer , Sax.] not in any place. 

NOWISE, ad. [wo and wise, Belg.] not in any manutr 
or degree. Sometimes written noways. 

NO'XIOUS, a. [noxitts, Lat.] hurtful; destructive; un- 
wholesome. In Law, guilty, or liable to punishment. 

NO'XIOUSLY, ad. hurtfully; in such a manner as to be 
pernicious. 

NO'XIOU.SNESS, s. the quality of being hurtful, mis- 
chievous, destructive, or unwholesome. 

NO'Zl.E, s. [a diminutive of nose] the nose, snout, or end 
of any hollow thing. See Nohi.k. 

NU'BIA, or Sennaar , a kingdom of Africa, having Egypt 
on the N. ; the Red Sea and part of Abyssinia on the E. ; 
and Tagna, Gaoga, and tin* desert of Geiham, on the W. 
'J’he soil and produce of this country are said to be neaily 
the same with those of Abyssinia, which is contiguous to it. 
But we have very little knowledge cither of the country or 
inhabitants. The principal towns known to Europeans are 
Sermaar and Dangola. 

To NU BBLE, r. a. [properly knobble] t.o bruise with the 
fist. 

NU'BILE, a. [nub ills, Lat.] fit for marriage. 

NUBIT’EROUS, a. [nubifer, Lat.] bringing clouds. 

To NU'BILATK, v. a. [nuhih, Lat.] to cloud. 

NUCLEUS, s. [Lat..] in Botany, the kernel or edible p;ut 
of a nut, or stone-fruit; any fruit contained withiu a husk or 
shell. In Astronomy, the body of a comet, by some call* l 
its head, in contradistinction to its tail. Jn Surgery, any 
thing about which matter is gathered, and closely adheres. 

NUCFFEROUS, a. [from nuccs and Jtro, Lat.] bearing 
nuts. 

NUDATION, s. [nudation, Fr. from nmlo, Lat.] the act of 
making bare or naked. 

NUDE, a. naked; not covered by compensation. 

NUDITY, s. [nuditc, Fr. nuditas , Lat.] naked parts. 

NUGAC1TY, s. [m/gax, Lat.] futility; Hilling talk «r 
behaviour. 

NUGATION, s. [from nngor, Lat.] the act or practice - i 
trilling. 

NU GATORY, a. [nugntorius, Lat.] trifling-; insignificant. 

NUI SANCE, s. [Fr.] something pernicious and otteiisiw . 
Any thing which annoys the neighbourhood. 

To NULL, v. a. [from ww/te, l.at.] to annul ; to deprive of 
efficacy or existence. To set aside, applied to law s. 

NULL, a. [mtllns, Lat.] void; of no force or eflicacy. 

NULL, s. that has no power or meaning. The marks in 
ciphered writings which stand for nothing are nulls. 

NULLIBI'ETY, s. [from nullibi, Lat.] the state of being 
nowhere. 

To NU'LLIFY, v. a. to make void ; to annihilate. 

NU'LLITY, s. [nullite, Fr.] want of force or efficacy ; want 
of existence. 

NUMB, a. [hemmed, Sax.] deprived of feeling in a great 
measure, and the power of motior ; producing such a ehilm ss 
as almost deprives of the power of motion and lei lug; 
torpid. 

8 G 
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To NUMB, t*. rt. to niuke dull of motion and feeling ; to 
deaden ; to stupify. 

NU'M BED NESS, s. torpor; interruption of sensation. 

To NU' M13 lilt, v. a. [numero, Lat.j to count, reckon, or 
tell liuw many are contained in any collection or sum. 

NU'MBF.R, s. [nombrc, Fr. numents, l.at.] that species of 
quantity which answers to the question, ifoto many . Any 
particular collection of units. Many; more than one. Har- 
mony, or proportion calculated by numbers. In Poetry, a 
verse. In Grammar, the variation or termination of a noun, 
by which it signifies a single mu*, or more than one. 

NU'MBF.R KK, s, one who counts how many single ones 
are in any collection. 

N U'M BF.KLESS, a. not to be counted; not to he ex- 
] tressed by numbers. 

NU'M I5KRS, a canonical bonk of the Old Testament, 
which reechos its denomination from the; numbering of the 
families of Israel by Moses and Aaron. 

NIL MULES, s. [ nombhs, Fr. J the entrails of a deer. 

NU'MBNESS, s. the state of being, in a great measure, 
deprived of tin? sense of feeling, and the power of motion. 

NU'M ERA BLE, a. [nnrnr rabilis, l.al.J capable of being 
counted, or expressed by figures. 

NU'MERAL, a. [numeral, Fr. from niunrrus , I.at.J belong- 
ing to, or consisting of numbers. 

NU'MERALLY, ad. according to number. 

NU'MERARY, a. [from riumcrus, Lat.j any thing belonging 
to a certain number. 

NUMERATION, s. [mnnerntio, Lat.j the art of numbering. 
In Arithmetic, the rule which teaches to express any number 
in figures, and to read any number written in figures. 

NUMERATOR, s. [Lat.j one that numbers; the upper 
figure in a vulgar fraction, which shews how many parts the 
integer is supposed to be. divided into, as expressed by the 
fraction; thus in the l‘[ action the figure 7 is the numerator. 

NUMERICAL, a. [from numrrns, Lat.j denoting number; 
belonging to number; the same in kind or species, and like- 
wise in number. 

NUMERICALLY, ad. with respect to sameness in num- 
ber. 

NU'MERIST, s. one that deals in numbers. 

NUMERO'SITY, s. [from numerosus , I.at.J number; mul- 
titude; the state of being numeious. Harmony, or agreeable 
flow. 

NU'MEROUS, a. [ nurncrosus , Lat.j containing or consisting 
of many. 

NU'MEHOUSNESS, *?. the quality of consisting of many. 
The quality of exciting a sensation of harmony or melody. 

NUMISMATO'GRAPII Y, s. [ nu/nismatograpbia , Lat. from 
mt mis nut, and ypat/no, dr.] the science which teaches the 
knowledge and description of ancient coins and medals. 

NU'MMARY, a. [from vummus, l/at.J relating to money. 

NU'MMULAR, a . [mtmmu/arius, Lat.j relating to money. 

NU'MSCULL, s. [probably from numb, insensible, and skull] 
a dunce, blockhead, dullard. 

NU'MSKULLED, a. dull ; stupid; doltish. 

NUN, s. [Sax.] a female belonging to a religious house, 
by her vow debarred from any converse with the male sex. 
In Natural History, a kind of bird. 

NU'NCIATURE, [from nunnia , 1 ,at.] the office of a 
nuncio. 

NU'NCIO, [I tab] a messenger ; an envoy or ambassador 
from the pope. 

NUNCUPATIVE, or NUNCIJPA'TORY, a. [ nmicupa - 
tus } Lat.] publicly or solemnly declared ; pronounced by 
words. 

NU'NEA TON , a town in Warwickshire, distant from 


London 10.3 miles, whose market is on Saturday. Inhabit- 
ants, 7790. It has a manufacture of woollen cloth; and 
was formerly noted for its nunnery. It is 8 miles N. by E. 
of Coventry. 

NU'NNERY, s. a house for religious females, who by vow 
are obliged to have no i ommcrce with men. 

NU PTIAL, a. [ nuptialis , Lat.] belonging to marriage. 

NUPTIALS, (it has no singular) s. [; nupticp , Lat.j mar- 
riage. 

j\ W REM BURG, or Nurenhvrg , one of the most hand- 
some, strong, and flourishing places in Germany, capital of 
Franconia, and a free imperial city. It is a large place, and 
is two miles and 468 paces in length, and one mile and 36 
paces in breadth, with a population of 27,000 souls. The 
best tovs are made here, which are commonly known in 
England by the name of Dutch toys. It is 02 miles N. E. of 
Augsburg. Lon. 1 1 . .3. E. lat. 49. 27. N. 

NURSE, s. [uourrice, Fr.| a woman who brings up a child, 
or has the care of a sick person; one that breeds, educates, 
or protects. “ Rome, the nurse of judgment.” Shalt. Tin* 
state of being nursed. In Composition, applied to any thing 
that supplies food. 

To NURSE, r. a. [nourrir, Fr. or by contraction from 
nourish] to bring up a child ; to feed, keep, or maintain; to 
take care of a sick person; to cherish. 

NU'RSEK, .s\ one that nurses or takes care of an infant or 
sick person ; one that encourages or foments. 

NU'RSERY, s . the act or office of bringing up a child, or 
attending a sick person; that which is the object, of a nurse’s 
cure*; a plantation of young trees to be transplanted; the 
place where young people are taken care of; the place or 
state whore any thing is fostered or brought up. 

NU RSLING, s. [a diminutive of nurse] one brought up 
by a nurse; a fondling. 

NU'RTURE, s. [contracted from vouriturc] food; diet; 
education; institution; any thing which supports life, or 
promotes growth. 

To NU HTURE, r. a. to educate or bring up. 

Nb'SANCE, .s*. so spelt in law writings. See Nuisanck. 

To NIJ'STLE, r. a. to fondle or cherish. 

NUT, s. \1nnit, Sax.] the fruit of a tree, consisting of a 
kernel covered by a hard shell ; the w’orm of a screw. 

NU'TBROWN, a. brown like a nut kept long. 

NU'TGALL, s. the excrescence of an oak. 

NUTHOOK, s. a stick with a hook at the end, used in 
pulling down the boughs of a tree to gather nuts. 

NUTMEG, s. [nut, and magnet, Fr.) the kernel of a large 
fruit not. unlike a pea«*h, separated from the mace which sur- 
rounds it. It is of a if undish oval figure, of a compact or 
firm texture, furrowe I < n its surface, of an agreeable smell, 
and aromatic taste. The male is long and cylindrical, but 
less aromatic than the female, which is shaped like an olive*. 
The tree resembles our pear-tree, its leaves have a fragrant 
smell whether green or dry, and the trunk or branches, when 
cut, produce a red liquor like blood. 

NUTU1CATION, s . [nutricatio, Lat.] manner of feeding, 
or being fed. 

NUTRIMENT, s. [nulrimentum, Lat.] that which feeds or 
nourishes. 

NUTR1 MENTAL, a. having the qualities of food ; afford- 
ing nourishment. 

NUTRITION, s. [ milntio , Lat.j the act of supporting 
strength, and increasing growth. 

NUTRITIOUS, a . [from nutrio, Lat.] having the quality of 
supporting strength, or increasing growth. 

NUTRITIVE, a. [from nutrio , Lat.j having the powei to 
nourish. 
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NU'TRITURE, s. the power of nourishing. Not. used. 
NUTSHELL, s . the hard shell or substance which incloses 
the kernel of a nut. 

NUT-TREE, s . a tree that bears nuts. 

To NU'ZZLE, v. a . to nurse or foster; to go with the nose 
down like a hog. 

NYL-GHAl), s. a species of antelope, of a middle nature 
between the cow and the deer. 

NYMPH, s. \ vvf.i(jtr] or vvfKftn, Or. nymph a , Lat.] in ancient 
Mythology, a goddess of the woods, meadows, or waters. 
In Poetry, a young lady, generally applied to one that is a 
virgin. 

NY'MPHISH, a. relating to nymphs ; ladylike. 
NY'MPHAL, a. belonging to nymphs. 

o. 

O Is the fourteenth letter, and fourth vowel of our alpha- 
bet. Its sound is formed by the breath (lowing out of 
the mouth through the cylindrical concavity of the tongue, and 
round configuration of the lips. It has its proper sound iu the 
word* those, nose, &c. It. sounds long in drone, stone , alone ; 
and short in got, not, pot, shot . It is usually denoted long by 

a servile a subjoined, as in moan, groan, or by e at the end of 
a syllable, as hone . The sound of o is often so soft as to re- 
quire it double, as goose, ri proof, soon, Ik c. and in some words 
oo is pronounced like u short, as in flood, blood, &c. The 
single o has the sound of oo in some words, as in Rome, womb, 
tomb, move, reprove , Ac. and in some words its sound is 
dropt, as in people ; and sounds like u obscure in iron, citron, 
saffron, &c. As a numeral, O stands sometimes for 11, and 
with a dash over it, thus o, for 11,000. 

O ! interj. [o, Goth.] of wishing, or exclamation, or a sensa- 
satiun of pain. Used substantively, for a circle. “ Within 
this wooden 0.” Shaft. 

OAF, s. [written likewise auf, ofe, oph, Belg.] a changeling; 
a foolish child left by the fairies; an idiot. 

O'AFISII, «. stupid; silly; doltish. 

OAFISH NESS, s. stupidity; dulness. 

OAK, 5. [ac, or we, Sax.] a well-known tree, whose timber 
is much used in buildings, and for other purposes. The sea 
oak is a species of oarweed, found on rocks and stones in the 
sea. 

OA'K APPLE, s. a kind of spungy excrescence on the oak. 
OA'KEN, a. [craw/, Sax.] made of oak. 

OA'KEN PIN, s. a sort of apple. 

OA' KHAMPTON, a town of Devonshire, distant from Lon- 
don (by Yeovil) 190 miles, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. It has a market on Saturday. Population 2055. 

OA'KUM, s. ropes untwisted, and reduced to hemp, which 
are used to caulk, or stop the leak of ships, 

OAR, s. [are, Sax.] a long pole with a broad thin end, by 
which boats, &c. are rowed. 

To OAR, v. n. to row. Actively, to move by rowing, or 
by means of oars. 

O'ARWEED, s. a genus of plants classed by botanists 
among the thongs. The British species are not fewer than 
forty-four. The several species are serviceable in manuring 
land, and an impure fossil alkali, named kelp, may be made 
by burning them. 

OA'RY, a. having the form or use of oars. 

OATCAKE, s. cake made of the meal ot oats. 

OATEN, a. made of oats, or of the stalk of outs. 

OATH, s. [i ath , Sax.] a solemn aflirmation, wherein we 
apply to God as a witness of the truth of what we say. In 
judicial appeals of this nature, an oath contains likewise a 
clause, which becomes a curse in case of wilful falsity, as 


we beg to be saved only in proportion to the truth of our evi- 
dence. 

OAT II BREAKING, s. perjury, or the violation of an 
oaih. 

OATMEAL, s. flour made bv grinding oats. 

OATS, s. [aten, Sax.] a kind of bearded grain, of which 
bread is made in some countries, and used likewise for food 
for horses. 

OBATdAH, a canonical bonk- of the Old Testament, con- 
tained in one single chapter. When this piophct lived or pro- 
phesied is wholly uncertain. 

OBAMBULATION, s. [ubnmbnhilio, from eburnbulo , Lat.] 
the act of walking about. 

To OBDL'CE, v. a. [obduco, Lat.] to draw over as acovei- 
ing. 

OBDU'GTION, s. [from obductio, ubdaco, Lat.] the act of 
covering, or laying a cover. 

OBDU'RACY, s. inflexible wickedness ; impenitence; hard- 
ness of heart. 

OBDU RATE, a. [obdura/us, Lat.] impenitcntly wicked; 
iiiimoveably cruel. Harsh; rugged. 

OBDU RATELY, ad. in a stubborn, inflexible, or impeni- 
tent. manner. 

OBDU'UATENESS, s. stubbornness; impenitence; ob- 
stinacy. 

OBI.HJ RATION, s. hardness of heart; stubbornness. 

OBDU'UED, a. [obduratus, Lat.] hardened; inflexible; 
impenitent. 

OBEDIENCE, s. [obedience, Fr. obedientia , Lat.] the per- 
formance of the commands of a superior. 

OBEDIENT, a. [obediens, Lat.] obsequious ; submissive to 
authority. 

OBEDIENTIAL, a. f obedientief, hr.] accoiding to the rules 
of obedience. 

OBEDIENTLY, ad. in such a mannei as to perform tl e 
commands of a superior. 

OBEI SANCE, s. [Fr.] a bow, applied to a man ; a com- 
tesy, applied to a woman. 

O BELISC, or O BELISK, s. [obcliscus, Lat.] a pyran. 1 
very slender and high, having four tact s ; lessening grad-; - 
ally upwards, till it terminates in a point, generally raised .•> 
an ornament in some public place. In Printing, a m.iik. 
thus \. 

Oil EQUITATION, s. [from u be quite, Lat.'J the act of iidn.j 
about. 

OBER RATION, s. [from oberro, L.it.J the act of warn, i- 
ing about. 

OBESE, a. [ obestts , Lat.] fat; corpulent. 

OIIE'SKNESS, or OBESITY, s. morbid fatness, or cmi — 
sive corpulency. 

To OBEY, v. a. [obtir, Fr. obedio, Lat.] to pcrfuini the 
commands of a superior. 

OBFU SCATED, part. ad. darkened in colour. 

O BJECT, »s\ [object tun, Lat.] that about which any . f 
the senses or mind is employed; something apprehend* >l 
and presented to the mind by the senses or imagination; the 
matter of an art or science, or that about which it is em- 
ployed. 

O BJECT-GLASS, s. the glass of a telescope which is 
nearest the thing to be viewed, and furthest from the eye. 

To OBJECT, i». o. [ohj.cio, Lai.] to oppose. To propose 
scruples against any thing as not consistent with reason or 
law, used with to or against. 

OBJECTION, s. [object to, l.at.] the act of placing any 
thing in opposition ; the act of oppoMng u:\ argument, 
charging with a crime; an argument pinduied m oppvi&io«. n 
to something already asserted. 
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OBJECTIVE, a . [object*/, Fr.] belonging to, or contained 
in the object. 

OBJECTIVELY, ad. in the manner of an object; in the 
state of opposition. 

OBJK'CTIVENESS, $. the state of being an object. 

OBJECTOR, s. one who raises difficulties against an 
opinion or assertion. 

O BIT, s. [a corruption of obiit, Lat.] funeral obsequies, or 
an office performed at the interment of a corpse. 

OBITUARY, s. [from obit a ri inn, Lat.] a funeral register, 
.sometimes called mortuaries , but more frequently necrologies. 

To OBJURGATE, v. a. [objuryo, Lat.] to chide; to re- 
prove. 

OBJURGATION, s. [objurgatio, Lat.] reproof; reprehen- 
sion. 

OBLATE, a. [obhtns, Lat.] flatted at the poles, applied 
to a spheroid. “ Oblate spheroidical figure of the earth.*' 
L'hryne. 

OBLATION, s. [oblation, Fr.] any tiling offered to God as 
a sacrifice, or an act of worship. 

OBLECTATION, s. [oblcctatio, Lat.] recreation, pleasure, 

delight. 

To OBLIGATE, u. a. [oblige, Lat.] to bind by contract, 
kindness, or duty. 

OBLIGATION, s. [ olligatio , Lat.] the necessity of doing 
or omitting any action in order to be happy; the binding 
power of an oath, vow, duty, or contract; an act which binds 
to some performance; a favour which binds a man to gratitude. 
In Law, a bond wherein is contained a penalty conditioned for 
the payment of money. 

OBLIGATORY, a. [obUgatoirc, Fr.] binding, or having 
the power to enforce the performance or omission of some- 
thing; coercive. 

To OBLIGE, (pronounced, with its derivatives, oblige , 
or oblcajr , the g soft) v. a. [oblige, Lat.] to bind, or compel 
to something; to indebt, ur lay obligations of gratitude; to 
please or gratify. 

OBLIGEE', s. the person bound by a legal and written 
contract. 

OBLIGE!!, 8. he who binds by contract, 

OBLLGING, part, and a. [obliyans, Lat.] civil ; complais- 
ant; engaging; respectful. 

OBLIGINGLY, ad. in a kind, civil, and engaging man- 
ner. 

OBLIGINGNESS, $. the quality of being civil, complais- 
ant. ; obligation, force. 

OBLIQUATION, s. [< obliqnatio , Lat.] declination from 
straightness or perpendicularity; obliquity. u The change 
made by the obliquulion of the eyes.** Newton. 

OBLIQUE, ob-leck, a. [obliquus, I.at.] aslant ; not 
straight, or perpendicular; indirect. Oblique Ascension, 
is an arc of the cquinoctieal contained between the first de- 
gree of Aries, and that point of it which rises with the (‘( litre 
of the sun or a star. Oblique Sphere is that position of the 
globe in which either of the poles are elevated less than 90 de- 
grees. In Grammar, applied to all cases of noui.s, excepting 
the nominative. 

OBLI'QUEL Y, ob-leck-ly, ad. not directly ; not pcrpendicu- 
huly, nor in a straight line ; not in the direct meaning. 

OBLI QUENESS, or OBLI QUITY, s. [obliqu 'd*, Fr.] devia- 
tion from natural rectitude, from perpendicularity, and from 
moral rectitude. 

To OBLITERATE, v. a. [from oh and litcra , Lat.] to efface 
any thing written ; to wear out, destroy, or efface from the 
memory. 

OBLITERATION, s. [oblitcratio, Lat.] the act of effacing 
any thing written, or rendering any thing forgotten. 


OBLI'VION, s. [oblivio, Lat.] forgetfulness. Amnesty, or 
A n act of oblivion , wherein a general pardon is proclaimed for 
offences against a state. 

OBLI VIOUS, a. [obliviosus, Lat.] causing forgetfulness. 

O'BLONG, a. [ oblongus , Lat.] longer than broad. 

O'BLONGLY, ad. in an oblong form. 

O' B LONGNESS, s. the quality or state of being longer 
than broad. 

O'BLOQUY, s . [from obloquor, Lat.] censorious speech; lan- 
guage by which any person or thing is represented to its dis- 
advantage; slander; the cause of reproach. 

OBMUTE'SCENCK, s. [from ohmutcsco , L.] loss of speech. 

OBNO XIOUS, a. [oibiogzus, Lat.] subject or liable to be 
punished ; liable, exposed. 

OBNO'XIOUSLY, ad. in a state of subjection, or of being 
liable to punishment. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS, s. the state of being subject or liable 
to punishment. 

To OBNU'BILATE, v. a. [< obnubilo , Lat.] to cloud; to 
make obscure. 

OBO'E, the same as Hautboy, which see. 

OBO'LK, s. [obulus, Lat.] in Pharmacy, twelve grains. 

OBRE'PTION, s. [obreptio, Lat.] the act of creeping in with 
secrecy or by surprise. 

To O'BROGATE, v. a. [obrogo, Lat.] to proclaim a contrary 
law for the dissolution of the former. 

OBSCK'NE 9 a.[obsc(Pnits, Lat.] immodest; smutty; raising 
unchaste ideas. Offensive, or disgusting; inauspicious. 

OBSCENELY, ad. in an immodest, impure, unchaste, or 
smutty manner, 

OBSCE'NENKSS, or OBSCENITY, s. [obsciniti, Fr.J im- 
purity or immodesty in thought, word, or deed. 

OBSCURATION, s. [ obscuratio , Lat.] the act of darkening 
or being deprived of light. 

OBSCU'RE, a. [obscurus, Lat] dark ; gloomy; living in 
the dark ; abstruse or difficult, applied to writings. Not noted 
or famous. “ He is an obscure person.” Atterb. 

To OBSCU'RE, r. a [obscuro, Lat.] to darken; to make 
less visible. Figuratively, to render less easy to bo under- 
stood, applied to the mind; to eclipse the beauty or dignity, 
applied to rank. 

OBSCU RELY, ad. in such a manner as to shew want or 
privation of light; in a dark or gloomy manner; out ofsig » ; 
in a mean, private manner; in a station neither conspicuous 
nor famous. 

OBSCU'RENESS, or OBSCU'RITY, s. [obscuritas, Lat.] a 
state of darkness, or that wherein is a privation of light; pri- 
vacy ; a state wherein a person lives unobserved, or unknown. 
Darkness of meaning, applied to words. 

OBSECRATION, s . [obsecratio, Lat.] in treaty or supplica- 
tion. 

O'BSEQUIES, s. [probably from obsequiurn, Lat.] the funeral 
rites, or solemnities. Milton and Crawshaw use it in the sin- 
gular, which Johnson supposes more proper. u With silent 
obscqny , and funeral train.” Milt. Agonist. 

OBSEQUIOUS, a. [from obsequiurn , Lat.] obedient; com- 
plaisant.. Funeral. “ Obsequious sorrow.” Shah . 

OBSEQUIOUSLY, ad. obediently; with compliance. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS, s. passive obedience ; compliance. 

OBSERVABLE, (the s in this and the following words de- 
rived from observo , Lat. is usually pron. like z ; as obzervable , 
obzervant , obzerving, &c\ &c.) a. remarkable ; deserving notice ; 
eminent. 

OBSERVABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of notice. 

OBSE'HVANCE, $. [observance, Fr.] respect; ceremonial 
reverence ; attentive practice ; a law or rule for practice ; 
careful obedience ; attention; regard; religious rite. 
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OBSERVANT, part . attentive; diligent; watchful; obe- 
dient ; respectfully attentive ; submissive ; respectful. 

OBSERVATION, s. [observatio, Lat.] the act of taking 
notice of things and persons; a remark; an animadversion; 
a notion gained by observing. In Sea Language, the act of 
taking the sun or any star's meridian altitude, to find the lati- 
tude of a place. 

OBSERVA'TOR, s. one who observes; a remarker. 

OBSERVATORY, s. a place built for making astronomical 
observations. 

To OBSERVE, v. a. [ observo , Lat.] to watch; to look at; 
to regard with attention ; to obey ; to follow ; to perceive by 
attention; to regard or keep religiously. Neuterly, to apply 
with attention ; to remark. 

OBSERVER, s. one who looks vigilantly or attentively at 
persons or things; one who remarks, looks on, or beholds; 
one who practises any rite, custom, or law. 

OBSETiVINGLY, ad . with attention, heed, or care. 

OBSESSION, s. [o&smio, Lat.] the act of besieging. In 
Divinity, the first attack of Satan, antecedent to possession. 

OBSI'DIONAL, a. [obsidionalis, Lat.] belonging to a 
siege. 

O'BSOLETE, a . [obsoklui j, Lat.] not in use; worn out of 
use ; unfashionable. 

OBSOLETENESS, s. the quality of being no longer used, 
or of being out of fashion. 

O'BSTACLE, s. [ obstacle , Fr. obstaculum , Lat.] something 
which opposes the exertion of any power, either of body or 
mind. 

OBSTETRIC, a. [from obstetrix f Lat.] belonging to a mid- 
wife ; doing the midwife’s office. 

OBSTETRIC A'TION, 5. [from obstetrkor , Lat.] the office 
of a midwife. 

OBSTINACY, s. [obstina/io, Lat. obstination , Fr.] stub- 
bornness ; pertinacy, contumacy, persistency. 

O'BSTINATE, a. [obstinatus, Lat.] refusing to act or as- 
sent ; immoveably resolved. 

O'BSTINATELY, ad. in such a manner as to remain cul- 
pably fixed or resolute ; in such a manner as to be inflexibly 
resolute. 

O'BSTINATENESS, s. stubbornness, wilfulncss, contu- 
macy. 

OBSTIPATION, s. [from obstipo , Lat.] the act of stopping 
up any passage. 

OBSTREPEROUS, a . [obstrepervs, Lat.] loud; noisy; 
turbulent; clamorous; vociferous. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, ad . in a noisy or clamorous 
manner. 

OBSTRETEROUSNESS, s. loudness, clamour, turbulence, 
noise. 

OBSTRI'CTION, s. [from obstrictus , Lat.] obligation; bond. 
44 National obstriction.” Milt. 

To OBSTRU'CT, v. a. [obstruo, Lat.] to block up , to 
hinder, bar, or be in the way of ; to oppose or retard. 

OBSTRU'CTER, s. one who hinders or opposes. 

OBSTRUCTION, s. [< obstructio , Lat.] any hinderancc, dif- 
ficulty, obstacle, or impediment. In Medicine, the stoppage 
or blocking up of any canal or passage in the human body, 
so as to prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. A heap. 
li To lie m cold obstruction .” Shah. 

OBSTRUCTIVE, a. [obstructif, Fr.] causing hinderancc or 
impediment. 

OBSTRUCTIVE, s. impediment; obstacle; any thing 
which hinders or impedes. 

O'BSTRUENT, part, [obstruens, Lat.] hindering or block- 
ing up any passage. 

OBSTUPEFACTION, s. [from obstupefacio, Lat/| the 


act of inducing stupidity, or interruption of the mental 
powers. 

OBSTUPEF ACTIVE, s. [from obstupefacio , Lat.] stupefy- 
ing, or obstructing the vigour of the mind. 

To OBTAIN, v . a. [obtinco, Lat.] to gain, acquire, or pro- 
cure; to impetrate; to gain by the concession or excited 
friendship of another. Neuterly, to continue in use; to be 
established ; to prevail or succeed. 

OBTAINABLE, a. capable of being procured. 

OBTA'IN Ell, s. one who obtains. 

To OBTEMPEliATE, v. a . [obtempero, Lat.] to obey or be 
at command. 

To OBTR'NI), v . a. f oblctido, Lat.] to oppose; to hold out 
in opposition ; to pretend; to make use of as the reason of 
any thing. Seldom used. 

OBTENEBIIATION, s. [from ob. and tenebra , Lat.] dark- 
ness; the state of being darkened; the act of darkening; 
cloudiness. 

To OBTEST, r. a. [obtestor, Lat] to beseech or implore. 

OBTESTATION, s. [u/dcstalio, Lat.] the act of beseeching 
or supplicating. 

OBTRECT A'TION, s. [ obtrcctalio , Lat.] slander; calumny; 
detraction. 

To OBTRU'DE, v. a. [ obtrudo , Lat.] to force into any place 
or state by violence or imposture ; to offer with unreasonable 
importunity. 

OBTRU'DER, s. one who obtrudes. 

OBTRU'SION, s. [obtrusiOj Lat.] the act of obtruding. 

OBTRU SIVE, a. inclined to force one’s self, or any thing 
else, upon another. 

To OBTU'ND, v . a. [obtundo, Lat.] to blunt, dull, quell, or 
deaden. 

OBTURATION, 5 . [from obluratus , Lat.] the act of stop 
ping up any thing bv smearing something over it. 

OBTUSA'NGIJLAR, a. [vbtusus and angularis, Lat.] hav- 
ing angles larger than right ones. 

OBTIJ'SE, a. [obt (tbits. Lat.] not pointed or sharp; blunt. 
Figuratively, dull, stu pitied ; not quick ; obscure, not shrill. 
44 An obtuse sound.” 

OBTUSE!. Y, ad. without an edge or point; in a dull, 
stupid manner. 

OBTU'SEVFiSS, s. bluntness ; duluess. 

OBTU SION, s. the act of dulling or blunting; the state 
of being made dull. 

OBVENTION, s . [obvaiio, Lat.] something happen i* g 
not constantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad- 
vantage. 

To OBVERT, v . a. [obvcrto f Lat..] to turn toward. 

To O' BV I ATE, v. a. [from obvius , Lat.] to meet in the 
way ; to prevent. 

OBVIOUS, a . [obvius, Lat.] meeting any thing; opposed 
in front to any thing. Figuratively, open ; exposed. “ Ob- 
vious to dispute.” Par. Lost. Easily discovered, or plain, ap- 
plied to sentiment. 

O'BVIOUSLY, ad. evidently ; plainly. 

O'BVIOUSNESS, s. the state of being evident, apparent, or 
easily discovered. 

To OBU'MBRATE, v. a. [obu?nbro 9 Lat.] to shade, cloud, 
or make any thing less visible. 

OBUMBUATION, s. the act of darkening or clouding. 

OCCASION, s. [ocra.vi. , Lat.] an incident; opportunity; 
convenience ; occurrence casual ; an unforeseen opportunity ; 
an accidental cause ; casual need or exigence. 

To OCCASION, v. a. to cause without design ; to cause 
or produce ; to influence. 

OCCASIONAL, a. casual; incidental producing without 
design ; produced by occasion, or incidental exigence. 

8 II 
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&CCASIO N A LLY , ad. casually, or on account of some un- 
foreseen emergency. 

QCC EC A'TION, s. [occaecatio, Lat.] the act of blinding, or 
making blind. 

OCCIDENT, 8. [ occidens , Lat.] the west. Not in use. 

OCCIDENTAL, a. {occidentalism Lat.] western. 

OCCI'DUOUS, a . {occidnus, Lat.] western. 

OCCI PITAL, a. {occipitalis, Lat.] placed in the hinder part 

of the head. B 

O'CCIPUT, $. [Lat.] the hinder part of the head. 

OCCI'SION, s. {occisio, Lat.] the act of killing or slaying. 

To OCCLU'DE, w. a, {occludo, Lat.] to shut up. 

OCCLU'SE, a. [occ/msms, Lat.] shut up; closed. 

OCCLU'SION, s. the act of shutting up. 

OCCU'LT, a. {occidlus, Lat.] secret; hidden ; unknown ; 
undiscoverablc. 

OCCULTATION, s. {occultalio, Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
time a star or planet is hid from our sight, when eclipsed by 
the interposition of the body of the moon, or some other planet, 
between it and us. 

OCCU'LTED, a. secret. Shak. Not in use. 

OCCU'LTNESS, s. the state of being secret, hid, or not 
discoverable. 

OCCUPANCY, s. [from occupant , Lat.] the act of taking 
possession. 

O'CCUPANT, s. [from occupans, Lat.] one that takes pos- 
session of any thing. 

To O'CCUPATE, v, a {occupo, Lai.] to possess, hold, or 
take up. 

OCCUPATION, [occupation, Fr. occupation , Lat.] the act 
of taking possession. An employment, business, trade, or 

calling. 

O'CCUPIER, s. a possessor; one that takes possession; 
one who follows any employment. 

To O'CCUPY, v. a. [ occuper . Fr. occupo , Lat.] to pos- 
sess, keep, or take up; to employ and busy; to follow as 
a trade or business ; to use or expend. “ All the gold that 
was occupied for the work.” Exod. xxxviii. Neuterly, to 
practise or follow any business. “ Occupy till 1 eome. ,, 
Luke xix. 13. 

To OCCU'R, v. 7i. {occurro, Lat.] to present to the memory 
or attention ; to appear in different places ; to meet, clash, or 
strike against. To obviate, or oppose. 

OCCURRENCE, s. {occurrence, Fr.] an incident; acciden- 
tal event; occasional presentation. 

OCCU'RRENT, s. [from occur reus, Lat.] any event or thing 
that happens. 

OCCU'RSION, s. [i occursio , Lat.] a clash, hurt, or blow, by 
the meeting of two bodies together. 

OCEAN, s . {ocean, Fr. occanus, Lat.] in Geography, is 
that vast collection of salt and navigable waters, in which 
the two continents, the first including Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and the last America, are inclosed like islands. 
The ocean is distinguished into three grand divisions. 1. 
The Atlantic Ocean, which divides Europe and Afriri 
from America, and is 'generally about 30 00 miles wide. 

2. The Pacific Ocean, or South" Sea, which divides Ame- 
rica from Asia, and is generally about 10,000 miles over; 
and, 3. The Indian Ocean, which separates the Indies from 
Africa, and is 3000 miles over. The other seas, which arc 
called oceans, are only pails or branches of these, and 
usually receive their names from the countries they bonier 
upon. — Any immense expanse, “ The boundless ocean of 
eternity.” Locke. 

O'CEAN, a. belonging to the main sea. 

OCEANIC, a . pertaining to the ocean. 

OCELLATED, a. {occllatus, Lat.] resembling the eye. 


O'CHIMY, o-ki-my, *. [formed by corruption from ah-hemy] 
a mixed base metal. , , . 

OCHRE, o-ker, s. [Fr. «XP«* 0r l e 8 ™ 1 t,mt »“• 8 rouhg 
dusty surface, slightly cohering, comjxwed of fine soft clayey 
particles, readily diffused in water, nnd of different colours. 
O'CHRF.OUS, o-kre-ous, a. consisting of ochre. 

O'CHREY, «. partaking of ochre. 

OCTAGON, s. [M and yuvia, Gr.J in Geometry, a 
figure of eight side.; and angles. 

OCTAGONAL, a. having eight sides and angles. 
OCTA'NGULAR, a, [octo and aiujularis. l.nt.J having eight 
angles. 

OCTANGULARNESS, s. the quality of having eight 
angles. 

O'CTANT, or O'CTILE, a. [from octo, Lat.] in Astrology, 
applied to a planet in such a position with respect to another, 
that their places are only one-eighth of a circle, or 45 degrees, 
distant from each other. 

O CTAVE, s. [< octave , Fr. octavus , Lat.] the eighth day after 
some particular festival. In Music, an eighth, or interval of 
eight sounds. 

OCTATO, s. [Lat.] applied to a book, whose leaves are 
one-eighth of a sheet of paper. 

OCTENNIAL, n. [from octnininm, Lat.] huppening every 
eighth year; lasting eight years. 

OCTO'BER, s. [Lat.] the tenth month in order from Ja- 
nuary. October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; 
upon his head a garland of oak braves ; in his right hand the 
sign Scorpio, in his left a basket of services. 

OCTO ED IUCA L, «. having eight sides. 

O'GTONAllY, a. {octonurius, Lat.J belonging to the num- 
ber eight. 

OCTONO'CULAR, a. [from octo and oculus, Lat.] having 
eight eyes. “ Spiders are octon ocular* 9 Derb . 

OCTOPETALOUS, a . [from oktm and rtraXor, Gr.] hav- 
ing eight flower leaves. 

O'CTOSTYLE, s. [W and cvXnc, Gr.] the face of a build- 
ing having eight columns. 

OCTUPLE, a. {octuplus, Lat.] eight-fold. 

OCULAR, a. {oculaire, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] depending 
on the eye ; known by the eye. 

O'CIJLARLY, ad. so as to be visible to the eye. 

O'CULATE, a. {oculatus, Lat.] having eyes; knowing or 
perceiving by the eye. 

O'CULIST, s. [from oculus , Lat.] one who professes to cure 
the disorders of the eye. 

O’CZAKOW, or Ochzakoff , a town lately of Turkey in 
Europe, but now included in New Russia, or the government 
of Catharinenslaf. It is seated at the mouth of the river 
Dnieper, opposite Kinburn, 190 miles N. by E. of Constanti- 
nople. Lat. 40. .50. N. Ion. 33. 10. E. 

ODD, a . {od, Jhit.] not even; not to be divided into even 
numbers; more than a round number, or the number men- 
tioned. Particular; strange; uncouth; whimsical; fantas- 
tical; uncommon; unlucky; unlikely; singular. 

O'DDLY, ad. in a strange, singular, or unaccountable man- 
ner; so as not to be divided into an even number. 

O'DDNESS, s. the state of being uneven; singularity 
peculiarity, strangeness, uncouthncss. 

ODDS, s. the excess of two compared with each other; 
advantage or superiority for or against a thing ; u quarrel, 
debate, dispute, or difference. 

ODE, s. [yfo), Gr.] a song, or poetical composition, to be 
sung or set to music. An Ode may be either sublime or 
of the lowest strain, jocose or serious, mournful or exulting, 
even sometimes satirical, but never epigram matical ; and, 
in short, it may consist of wit, but not of that turn which is 
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the peculiar characteristic of an epigram. At first^ indeed, 
the verse of the ode was but of one kind ; but for the sake of 
pleasure, and to adapt it to music, the poets so varied the 
numbers and feet, that their kinds are now almost innumerable. 
One of the most considerable is the Pindaric, distinguished by 
its boldness, and the rapidity of its flight. 

ODER , a river of Germany, which has its source near a 
town of that name in Silesia. It flows by Breslau, Glogau, 
Frankfort, Custrin, and Stettin, and enters the Baltic by three 
channels, called Peene, Swin, and Diwenow. 

O' DIHAM, a town of Hants, where David, king of Scot- 
land, was kept prisoner. Market on Saturday. It is 41 
miles W. by of London. Population 3310. 

O'DIBLB, a. hateful. 

ODIOUS, a. [< odiousus , Lat. odieux, YvJ] exposed to hate; 
causing hate ; hateful, abominable, detestable. 

O DIOUSLY, ad. hatefully, abominably, invidiously. 

O'DIOUSNESS, s. the quality which renders a person or 
thing the object of hatred ; the state of being hated. 

ODIUM,, s. [Lat.] invidiousness ; hatred; the quality of 
provoking hatred. 

ODONTA'LGIC, a. [from 6chv and aXyoc, Lat.] pertaining 
to the toothache. 

O'DOltATE, a. [odoratus, Lat.] scented ; having a strong 
scent, whether fetid or fragrant. 

ODORIFEROUS, a. [odorifer, Lat.] giving scent; fra- 
grant ; perfumed. Usually, sweet of sceut. 

ODORI'FEROUSNESS, s. sweetness of scent; fragrance. 

ODOROUS, a. [odorus, Lat.] sweet-scented; fragrant; 
perfumed. 

O'DOUR, s. [odor, Lat.] a scent or smell, whether good or 
bad ; but most properly applied to a sweet one. 

<E, a diphthong borrowed from the Greeks, (pron. like an 
E in the following words) but not properly belonging to our 
language. 

OECONO'MICS, s. [i utKorofUKOQ , Gr.] the management of 
household affairs. 

OECO'NOMIST, s . [from (nKoyppia , Gr.] one who ma- 
nages a family; one who conducts his affairs with prudence 
and discretion. 

OECO'NOMY, s. [oncovofila, Gr.] the act of prudently ma- 
naging affairs ; thriftiness ; good husbandry. Also, the par- 
ticular dispensation or order of things established among the 
Jews and Christians by divine authority. 

OECUMENICAL, a . [diKttfuviKbg, Gr.] general; respecting 
the whole habitable world. 

OEDEMA, s. [otcrjpa, from olctut, to swell, Gr.] a swell- 
ing, confined by surgeons to a white, soft, insensible tumor, 
proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, such as hydropic 
constitutions. 

OEDEMATIC, or OEDF/MATOUS, a. [from Gr.] 

appertaining to an oedema. 

OEI'LIAD, s. [from ocil, Fr.] a glance ; wink ; token given 
by the eye. 

O'ER, contracted in poetry for over. 

OESO'PIIAGUS, s . [from vltroc, or oT<t oc, and <fniyio, Gr.] 
in Anatomy, the gullet, or membranous pipe or passage, 
whereby our food is conveyed from the mouth to the sto- 
mach. 

OF, prep, [of, Sax.] a particle used to express the geni- 
tive in English, and expresses property. From. 44 Called 
Corcyra of Corcyra.” Shak. Relating to ; concerning. “All 
have this sense of war.” Smallridge. Among. “ Any 
clergyman of my own acquaintance/* Swift. According to. 
“ They do of right belong to you.” Tillots . Used with the 
reciprocal pronoun, it implies power, ability, choice, or will- 
ingness 4 Of himself is none,*— but that eternal infinite and 
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one/* Drijd. Applied to families, being born of; extrac- 
tion. “ A man of an ancient family.” Clar. Sometimes it 
signifies the matter of which any thing is made. “ The 
chariot was all of cedar. When put before an indefinite 
expression of time, it gives an adverbial signification 44 Of 
late,” i. e. lately. In almost all these senses it seems to have 
been borrowed from, or used in imitation of, the Latin pre- 
positions, a, ab y abs, ex, and de. 

OFF, ad . [af, Belg.] the chief use of this word is to con- 
join it with the verbs come , fly, look , and take , and is gene- 
rally opposed to on, and then signifies separation, disunion, 
breach of continuity. When applied to measure, it signifies 
distance. ‘ 4 Scarcely off a mile.” Shak. In Painting or Sta- 
tuary, projection or relief. After go, it implies vanishing, 
absence, or departure. Absolutely, it implies disappointment, 
defeat, or interruption, as, 44 The atfair is off. 1 * W r hen opposed 
to on, it implies in behalf or favour. When applied to any 
action, it implies change, alteration, or diversion. Off hand, 
signifies without study or premeditation. 

OFF, interj. an expression of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

OFF, prep . is opposed to on or upon. At a distance, ap- 
plied to place. 44 Two miles off this town.” Addison. 

O'FFAL, s. [perhaps from offa , Lat. Skinner derives it 
from off and fall] waste meat, or that which is not eaten at 
table; carrion, or coarse flesh; refuse, or that which is thrown 
away as of no value; any thing of no esteem; the entrails. 

OFFENCE, s. [from offendo , Lat.] any thing which may 
cause disgust on account of being contrary to law, or the in- 
clination of another ; any thing that may injure or displease. 

OFFENCEFUL, a. causing displeasure; injurious; con- 
trary to law. 

OFFE'NCELESS, a. without doing injury, or any thing 
that may cause displeasure; innocent, harmless, inuileiisi\e. 

To OFFEND, v . a. [offendo, Lat.] to irritate, or ni,:kc 
angry; to attack; to assail; to transgress; to injure; to 
violate. Neuterly, to be criminal ; to provoke to anger ; tu be 
guilty of a transgression of any rule. 

OFFENDER, s. a criminal; a transgressor ; one who has 
done an injury. 

OFFE N DRESS, s. a female offender. 

OFFENSIVE, a. [from offensus , Lat.] causing anger, dis- 
pleasure, pain ; assailant; disgustful; injurious. 

OFFENSIVELY, ad . iu such a manner as to displease, or 
cause uneasiness or hatred. 

OFFENSIVENESS, s . mischief; uneasiness; injury, or 
cause of disgust. 

To OTTER, v. a . [offer o, Lat. off fir, Fr.] to present to a 
person ; to hold so as a person may receive. To sacrifice, oi 
immolate. To bid, applied to price. To attempt; to com- 
mence. To propose. Neuterly, to be present, or to present 
itself; to make an attempt. 

O FFER, s. [ offre , Fr.] proposal of an advantage to another; 
a proposal made ; tins price bid at a sale or market ; attempt 
or endeavour ; first advance. 

OFFERER, s, one who makes a proposal ; one who sacri- 
fices, or dedicates in worship. 

O'FFERING, s . a sacrifice; any thing sacrificed ou a i*.- 
ligious account. 

O'FFERTORY, s. [offertoire, Fr.] the thing offered ; the act 
of offering; the place where alms are offered in a church. 

O'FFICE, S' [office, Fr. officiutn, Lat.] any public charge ui 
employment; agency; peculiar use; act of good or ill, volun- 
tarily proffered ; private employment ; act of worship ; formu- 
lary of devotions ; place appropriated to particular business ; 
a place where business is transacted, 

O FFICER, s. [officier, Fr.] a man employed by the pub- 
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lies* $ommandei it* an army ; one who has the power of 
apprehending criminals, or arresting debtors* Commission- 
Officer*, m those appointed by the king's commission; 
such are all from the general to the cornet inclusive : thus 
denominated in contradistinction to Warrant- Officers, who 
are appointed by the colonel's or captain's warrant, as quar- 
ter-masters, seijeants, corporals, and even chaplains and 
surgeons. Field-Officers , are such as command a whole 
regiment: as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Flag-Officers , are admirals, commodores, and commanders 
of squadrons. General-Officers, arc those whose command 
extends to a body of forces, composed of several regiments ; 
such are the general, lieutenant-general, major-generals, and 
brigadiers. Staff-Officers , are such as, in the king's pre- 
sence, bear a white staff, or wand; and at other times, at 
their going abroad, have it carried before them by a foot- 
man bareheaded; such are the lord-steward, lord-chamber- 
lain, lord-treasurer, <&c. The white staff is taken for a 
commission ; and, at the king’s death*, each of these officers 
breaks his staff over the hearse made for the king’s body, 
and by this means lays down his commission, and discharges 
his inferior officers. Subaltern Officers , arc all who admi- 
nister justice in the name of subjects; as those who act 
under the earl-marshal, admiral, &c. In the Army, the subal- 
tern officers are the lieutenants, cornets, ensigns, serjeants, 
and corporals. 

O'FFFCERED, a. supplied with commanders. 

OFFI'CIAL, a. [Fr.] conducive; appropriate with regard to 
use ; pertaining to a public charge. 

OFFI'CIAL, s . a "person commissioned to judge causes in 
an ecclesiastical court. 

OFFICIALLY, ad. in a manner belonging to office. 
OFFI'CIALTY, s . [officialitc, Fr.] the charge or post of an 
official* 

To OFFI'CIATE, r. n . to discharge any office, generally 
applied to acts of worship; to perform an office for another. 
Actively, to give in consequence of office. “ Merely to officiate 
light.” Milt. 

OFFIGFNAL, a . [from officina , Lat] among Apothecaries 
used in shops. 

OFFI CIOUS, a , [offiriosus, 1/at.] doing good offices, or acts 
of kindness, in a good sense. Assisting or intermeddling with 
the affairs of another, without being invited or welcome ; for- 
ward ; — in a bad sense. 

OFFI CIOUSLY, ad, in such a manner as to he too fond of 
assisting a person, or intermeddling in his affairs, without being 
asked or welcome. Kindly, or with unasked kindness, in a 
good sense. 

OFFFCIOUSNESS, s . too great a readiness to assist or 
oblige another, commonly used in a bad sense. Service, in a 
good sense. 

OTF/NG, s, in Sailor’s Language, is the open sea, or far 
from land. When a ship is sailing to sea, they say, she stands 
for the Offing, 

O'FFSET, s. a sprout, a shoot, of a plant. 

O'FFSCOUIUNG, s. a part rubbed off in clearing or scour- 
ing; refuse. 

O FFSPRING, s. the thing propagated or generated ; 
children, descendants; a production of any kind. 

To OFFU 'SCATE, v. a. [< offusco , Lat. offasquer , Fr.] to 
dim ; to cloud : to darken. 

OFFUSCA'TION, s. the act of darkening. 

OFT, ad, [oft. Sax.] frequently; several times; often; not 
rarely; not. seldom. 

OTTKN, (usually pronounced as if spelt ofn) a, [in the 
comparative, of toner ; in the superlative, oftencst] many times; 
frequently. 


OFTENTIMES, ad. many times; moretha* once or twice : 

frequently. 

O'FITIMES, ad, many tunes; frequently. 

OGEE' or OGFVE, s, in Architecture, a moulding, consist- 
ing of a round and a hollow* almost in the form of an S* 

To O'GLE, v. n. [oogh, Belg.] to view with stolen glances, 
in order to escape notice. 

O'GLER, s, [oogheler, Belg.] one that views another by side 
or stolen glances. 

OGRE'SSES, s, in Heraldry, cannonballs of a black colour 
OH, interj. an exclamation made use of to express sorrow, 
pain, or surprise. 

OHIO , one of the United States of Amcrioa, bounded on 
the N. by the territory of Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, S. by Kentucky, and W. by In- 
diana. It is 226 miles long, and 200 broad; and had, in 
18*10, 937,639 inhabitants. 

OIL, 8. [o<tl, Sax.] a tat, unctuous, thin, and inflammable 
juice, drawn from several bodies, cither by expression or dis- 
tillation. 

To OIL, v . a, to smear or lubricate with oil. 

OILCOLOUR, s, colour made by grinding coloured sub- 
stances in oil. 

OTLINESS, s, greasiness; unctuosity; the quality ap- 
proaching to, or like that of, oil. 

OILMAN, s, one who trades in oils, pickles, &c. 
OFLSIIOP, s, a shop where oil, pickles, See, are vended. 
OFLY, a. fat ; greasy; resembling oil. 

To OINT, v, a, [ oint, Fr.] to anoint; to smear with some- 
thing greasy. Obsolete. 

OINTMENT, s. a medicine made of unctuous, oily, or 
greasy substances. 

O'KEHAM , the comity-town of Rutlandshire. Market on 
Saturday. 96 miles N. by W. of London. Population 2400. 

O KEINGHAM, or Wokingham , a town of Berkshire, with 
a good market on Tuesday : it is a large, frequented place, 
containing several streets, with a handsome market-house in 
the middle. It is 3*2 miles W. of London. Population 3139. 
OK EH. Sec Or hue. 

OLD, a. [call. Sax. alt, Teut.] advanced in years, or 
beyond the middle age of life. Of long continuance ; begun 
long ago ; not new ; ancient ; not modern ; subsisting be- 
fore something else, opposed to last; long practised, or ve- 
teran. In familiar or burlesque language, more than enough ; 
a frequent repetition of the same thing. Of old, signifies long 
ago, or in times long past. 

OL UFA'S I HONED, a, made in a form at present laid aside, 
or not used. 

OLDHAM, a town of Lancashire, 6 iniJcs K. S. E. of 
Manchester. The parish of Oldham contains about 4000 
acres, and has a population of .32,381 inhabitants. The chief 
manufacture is that of hats, and strong fustians for the Man- 
chester market. Elects two members. 

OLDNESS, s, old age; antiquity; the quality of being 
old, impaired by age or time. 

OLEAGINOUS, a, [okay in ns, Lat.] oily; unctuous. 

OLEA GINOUSNESS, s. oiiimss. 

OLKA'NDER, a, [oleandre, Fr.] the plant rosebay. 

O LEO'S K, a. [oleosus, I .at.] oily. 

To OLFA'CT, v, a, [olfactus, Lat.] to snu 11. A burlesque 
word. 

OLFA'CTORY, a, [olfactoirc, Fr.] having the sense of 
smelling. 

O' Lit), or O'LIDOUS, a, [olidns, Lat.] stinking. 
OLIGARCHICAL, a, [oliy arduous, Lat. oXiya^ucvc, Cr.] 
belonging to an oligarchy. 

O LIGARCHY, s. [oXiya^xia, Gr.] a form of government. 
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%hanh places die supreme power iu a small number, generally 
nobles; aristocracy. 

O LIO, s. [olla, Span.] a rich dish made of different sorts of 
meat ; a medley. 

O'LlTOllY, a . [from olitor , Lat.] belonging to the kitohen- 
garden. 41 Gather your olitory seeds/’ 

O LI VASTER, a. [olivastre, Fr.] darkly-brown ; tawny. 
“ Olivaster and pale.” Bac. 

OLI'VE, s. [olea, Lat.] a tree producing an oblong fruit, 
about the size of a damascene, which is pickled ; it is famous 
for its oil, and was formerly used as an emblem of peace* 

OLLERTON, a small town of Nottinghamshire, with a 
market on Friday. Distant from London 1 37 miles. 

OLNEY , a town of Buckinghamshire, on the Ouse, 13 miles 
S. E. of Northampton, and 56 N. N. W. of London. Market 
on Monday. Population 2344. 

OLY'MPIAD, s . [oXvfnria c, Gr.] in Chronology, the space 
or period of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned their 
time. 

OLY'MPUS , a mountain of Asia Minor. It is one of the 
highest and most considerable mountains of Asia; and its 
summit is always covered with snow. 

O'MBRE, s. [hombre, Span.] a game of cards played by 
three persons. 

OME'GA, s. [w/uya, Gr.] the last letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. In Scripture, it is an appellation given to God, who 
calls himself the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end. 

O'MELET, s . [omelette, Fr.] a pancake of eggs. 

O'MEN, s. [Lat.] any sign or token by which a future event 
may be foretold. 

OMENED, a . containing prognostics, or signs by which 
future events may be foretold. 

OME # NTUM, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the eawl that covers 
the guts, called also reticulum, from its structure resembling 
that of a net. 

O'M HR, s. [lOl/* Ileb.] a Hebrew measure containing 
about three pints and a half, English. 

To O'MINATE, v. a. [ominor, Lat.] to foreshew; to 
prognosticate ; to foretoken. 

OMINATION, s. [from ominor, Lat.] a prognostic. 

O'MINOUS, a. foreshowing something future, mostly used 
in a bad sense. Containing signs of something good or ill. 

O MINOUSLY, ad. with good or bad omen. 

O'MINOUSNESS, 5, the quality of betokening some future 
ill or good. 

OMI SSION, s. [omissio, Lat.] the act of forbearing to do 
something that ought to be done ; a neglect of duty, opposed 
to a commission of evil. 

To OMIT, v . a . [< omitto , Lat.] to leave out ; not to mention ; 
to neglect doing what ought to be done. 

OMITTANCE, s. forbearance. Not iu use. u Omittance 
is not quittance.” Shak. 

OMNIFARIOUS, a. [omnif arias, Lat.] of all kinds of 
varieties. 

OMNFFEROUS, a. [omnis and ferens, Lat..] all-bearing. 

OMNITIC, a. [frym omnis and facio , Lat..] all-creating. 

O'MNIhORM, a. [from omnis and forma, Lat.] having 
every shape. 

OMNl'GENOUS, a. [omnigenus, Lat.] consisting of all 
kinds. 

OMNIPARITY, s. [from omnis and pnr, Lat.] general 
equality. 

OMNIPOTENCE, or OMNI'POTENCY, s. [omuipotentia, 
Lat.] almighty power. 

OMNIPOTENT, a. [omnipotens, Lat.] all-powerful, al- 
mighty. 
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OMNIPRESENCE, 1 . [from omnis , Lat. and presence] 
ubiquity; unbounded presence. 

OMNIPRE'SENT, a. present every where ; ubiquitary. 
OMNISCIENCE, or OMNI'SCIENCY, s . [omnis and 
scientia , Lat.] the knowledge of all things; in Unite know- 
ledge. 

OMNI'SCIENT, o. [omnis and sew, I*at.] knowing every 
thing ; of infinite knowledge, and all knowing. 

OMNFSCIOUS, a. [from omnis and scio, Lat.] knowing all 
things. Not m use. 

OMNFVOROUS, a. [from omnis and voro, Lat.] all- 
devouring. 

O'MNIUM, s. [from omnis, all, Lat.] a term of finance, 
denoting all the particulars included in the contract between 
government and the public for a loan, such as stock at 3 or 4 
per cent . lottery tickets at a stipulated price, annuities for a 
certain term, &c. 

OMO' PLATE, $. [cjuoc and irXarvc, Gr.] the shoulder 
blade. 

OMPHALO'PTIC, s . [from optyaXoc, and <brmoc» Gr.] an 
optic glass that is convex on both sides, commonly called a 
convex lens. 

O'M RAHS, the title of the great lords at the Mogul's 
court. 

ON, prep, [aen, Belg. an, Teut.] upon; supported by; 
or covered with. The subject of action. Dependence or 
reliance. “ On God’s providence.” Smallndge. The mo- 
tive or occasion of any thing. As soon as any thing is done. 
11 On the receipt of a letter.” Dr yd. Thu period at which 
any thing happens. In threats, it is put before the thing 
thieatened, and implies it will be in danger for want, of 
compliance. “ On thy life.” Dnjd. Thu state of any thing. 
“ The heav’ns on lire.” Shak. A condition of a bargain or 
sale. “ On more easy terms.” Dryd. Sometimes it is used 
to imply distinction or opposition. “ 'Flic Rhodians on the 
other side.” Knollcs. When used, by corruption, before 
it. it signifies of. A gamester has but a poor trade out." 
Locke. Synon. On, Upon. These two words are indis- 
criminately used one for another, on all occasions; but 
with great impropriety. On rather signifies by; as, on my 
word, on my honour, &c. whereas upon means up , on the top 
of, and is applied to matter; as, upon the table, upon the 
chair, upon the house, &e. 

ON, ad. forward; in succession or* progress; without 
ceasing; upon the body. “ Her patches and jewels 0?/.” 
Prior. Resolution to advance, used eUiptieallv for yo cn. 

ON, interj. a word of incitement or encouragement to p o- 
ceecl, or attack, used elliptically instead of go on. 

ONCE, wonce, ad. only one time ; a single time. Us. d 
with at, the same time. In an indivisible point of time. 
Formerly. “ My soul had once some foolish fondness for 
thee.” Addis, it is to be remarked that this word seems 
to be rather a noun than an ad\erl>, when it lias at be foie 
it, or when it is joined with an adjective; as, At once, or 
this once. 

ONE, won, a. [« j /ie, Sax.] single ; any thing expressed 1 v 
an unit; any. Used with another, belonging to both. Op- 
posed to another, different. Opposed to other, one of tlu: two 
certain, or particular. Used with day, in a past sense; otln 1- 
wisc it signifies sonic time to come, when used with a futtue 
tense. “ Shall one day faint.” Davies. 

ONE, won, .v. followed with by one, it implies singly, or 
a single person. “ Passing one by one the suppliant erew.” 
Dryd. A single thing. A person. Concord; agreement. 

A person of a particular character. “ One that loved n -t 
wisely.” Shak. This word is used in the plural, either wh«n 
it stands for persons indefinitely; as, “ The great otus of l'.i; 

8 1 
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world ;" or when it relates to something going; before, or is 
used instead of a noun plural ; us, “ These successes are more 
glorious — than such ruinous ones ” Clanv. Sometimes it is 
used before ail impersonal verb, to signify any person, or 
man ; this was by the Saxons expressed by man ; but, as 
l)r. Hicks judiciously observes, our use of this word is either 
borrowed from the Italian uno, or «/*, Fr. “ One would 
■iiiagine.” Atterh. 

O’XF.BERRY, s. the herb paris, called also true-love. 

O'NK-EYKl), a. having one eye ; monocular. 

ONE1ROCRITIC, s. [nya^uiriftjy Or.] an interpreter of 
dsxaius. 

ONE1ROCRITICAE, a. [orcipoArpcrucoCf Gr.] belonging to 
the interpretation of di earns. 

() N EN ESS, woti-uess, s. unity; the quality of being one. 

O'NEUARY, a. [ unerarius , Eat. oneraire , Fr.] fitted for 
raniugc or burdens ; comprising a burden. 

To ONER ATE, v. a . to load; to burden. 

O XERATION, s. [from onus, I/at.] the act of loading. 

O NERO US, a. [ontrosus, Lat.] burdensome. Figuratively, 
oppressive. 

OXO JR, a town of Essex, with a market on Saturday. 

1 1 is *21 miles E. N. E. of Eondon. 

O NION, 5. [oignon, Fr.] an aromatic strong-scented plant, 
with a bulbous, coated, and orbicular root. 

ONLY, a, [from one, or onelike , whence by contraction 
nutty; onlic , Sax.] single; without any other of the same kind 
or species; this above all others; this without any more. 
Nyno.v. When speaking of a thing we use the word only, we 
mean there is no other of the same kind; when that of alone, 
that it is not accompanied with any other. 

O'NEY, ad, simply; singly; barely; thus and no otherwise; 
without any more. 

O'NOMANCY, s . [oropa and pavrtin, Or.] divination by 
names. 

ONOMA'NTICAL, a, [from ovopa and parrtia, Gr.] be- 
longing to divination by names. 

O'NSKT, s. the first attack or assault; aggression; orna- 
mental appendage. 

ONSLAUGHT, s . attack ; assault. Not in use. 

ONTO'LOGIST, s. [oyra and \6yor, Or.] a metaphysician; 
or one who considers the properties of being in general. 

ONTO' LOGY, s, [oiru and \6yor, Gr.] the science of the 
affections of being generally ; metaphysics. 

O' N WARD, ad, [ondiveard, Sax.] forward; progressively; 
somewhat farther. 

O'NYCHA, *. in Scripture, the odoriferous snail or shell, 
or the onyx stone. Most of the commentators are for the 
onyx, or odoriferous shell, which is like that of the fish called 
purpura. The onyx is fished for in the East in watery places 
where the spikenard grows, which is its food, and makes its 
shell so aromatic. 

O NYX, s, [oi't/J, Gr.] a semi-pellucid gem of a dark horny 
colour, with a plate of a bluish white, and sometimes of a red : 
when a plate of a reddish or flesh colour lies on one or both 
sides of the white, it is called a sardonyx. 

OOZE, s, [ Torres, wetness, Sax.] soft mud ; mire at the 
bottom of water; slime; a soft flow or spring. “ From his 
first fountain and beginning ooze," Prior . The liquor of a 
fanner’s vat. 

To OOZE, v, n, to flow by stealth; to run gently; to slip 
away. 

OOZY, a. miry; muddy; slimy. 

To O PA CATE, v. a, [opuco, Eat.] to darken, cloud, shade, 
or obscure. • 

OPA'CITY, s, [opacitas, Lat.] cloudiness; want of trans- 
parency. 


OPA'COUS, a, [opacus, Lat.] dark; void of light; not to 

Ee seen through. 

OPAL, $. [( opalus , Lat.] an elegant and singular stone, 
which on account of its opacity and softness, is scarcely to be 
reckoned among the pellucid gems. It is naturally bright, 
smooth, and glossy, and displays its beauties without the art 
of a lapidary; in colour it resembles the finest mother of 
pearl, consisting of a bluish or grayish white ; but when turned 
differently to the light, reflects all the colours of the rainbow, 
amongst which the green, blue, and red, are particularly beau- 
tiful. The best stones come from the East Indies. 

OPAQUE, o-pake, a, [opacus, Eat.] dark; having no light 
in itself; not to be seen through. 

To OPE, or O PEN, v, a. [open. Sax.] to unlock; to un- 
close; to lay open; to discover; to divide or cause a breach, 
by which a thing may be seen. “ The cathedral church was 
opened by an earthquake.” Addis, To explain; to disclose 
by degrees. In Law, to begin. “ The opening of your cause.” 
In Anatomy, to make an incision. Neuterly, to separate or 
unclose ; to cease to be shut. In Hunting, to bark. 

OPE, or O PEN, (the e is mute in pronouncing this word 
and its following derivatives and compounds ; as, opn, opner, 
vpning , Ike.) a, [ope, is used only by old authors, and by them 
only in its primitive sense] unclosed; not locked or shut. 
Figuratively, plain; apparent; public; without art, disguise, 
or reserve. Applied to the season, not cloudy or gloomy. 
Free, unconlined, or without cover, applied to the air. Ex- 
posed, or without defence, applied to danger or injuries. 
Attentive, applied either to the eyes or ears, and followed by 
unto or upon. 

OPENER, s . one that unlocks or makes open. Figura- 
tively, one that explains or interprets ; any thing that separates 
or divides. 

OPEN EYED, a. watchful; vigilant. 

OPENHA'NDED, a, generous, liberal, munificent. 

OPKNHEA'RTKD, a. generous; candid; void of base re- 
serve or subtlety. 

OPENIIEA'RTEDNESS, s. generosity, liberality, muni- 
ficence, frankness. 

O PENING, s. a breach, bole, or aperture. Figuratively, 
the sight of a thing at a distance; a faint, imperfect, or con- 
fused knowledge. 

OPENLY, ad, in sight; plainly; without subterfuge, re- 
serve, or disguise. 

O'PENMOUTIIED, a. greedy; clamorous; uuable to keep 
a secret. 

OPENNESS, s, freedom from obscurity or ambiguity; 
clearness ; plainness ; freedom from disguise, or subterfuge. 

O PERA, s . [ltal.] a poetical tale, or fiction, performed with 
vocal and instrumental music, and adorned with scenes, ma- 
chines, and dancing. 

O' PER ABLE, a. [from operor, Lat.] capable of being done. 

OPERANT, a, [operant, Fr.] active; having power to pro- 
duce any effect. 

To O'PERATE, v.n, [operor. Eat.] to act; to produce an 
effect, with on before the subject of operation. 

OPERATION, s, [ operatio , Eat. operation, Fr.] agency ; 
influence; action; an effect. Figuratively, an effect. In 
Surgery, that part of medicine, or the art of healing, which 
depends on the use of instruments. The motions or employ- 
ments of an army. 

OPERATIVE, a. having the power of acting; efficacious ; 
active; vigorous. 

OPERATOR, s, [Eat.] one that performs any act by the 
hand ; one that produces any effect. 

OPERO'SE, a. [operosus, Lat.] laborious; full of trouble 
and tediousness. 
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OPHIO PHAGOUS, a. [from otju'c and <f»dy to, Gr.] serpent 
eating. 

OPHITES, o-fi-tcz, s. [rtytrijc, Or.] marble of a dusky, 
greenish ground, with oblong, and usually square spots of 
lighter green. 

OPHTHALMIC, a. [o^aXpucoc, Gr.] belonging to the 
eye. 

O'PHTIIALMY, s . [6<f>$a\piv i, Gr.] a disease in the eye, 
being an inflammation in its coats. 

O'PIATE, 5 . [from opium , Lat. a medicinal drug] a medi- 
cine that causes sleep. 

OTI ATE, a . soporiferous ; causing sleep. 

O'PIFICE, s. [ opijicium , Lat.] workmanship; handiwork. 

OPI'FICER, s. [i opifex , Lat.] one that performs any work; 
an artist. This word is not received. 

OPINA'TOR, s. [ opinor , Lat.] one who holds an opinion. 

To OPI'NE, v . n. [opinor, Lat.] to think; judge; to be of 
opinion ; to guess. 

OPI'NIATIVE, a . obstinate in opinions already received ; 
imagined ; not proved. 

OP1NIATOR, s. [from opiniatre , Fr.] one fond of his own 
notions ; inflexible from his own opinion. 

OPINIATRE, a. [Fr.] obstinate ; stubborn. 

OPI NION, s. f opinion, Fr. opinio, Lat.] a persuasion of 
the mind without proof or certain knowledge; sentiment; 
judgment; notion; a favourable judgment. 

OPI'NIONATIVE, a. fond of notions we have already 
espoused or assented to; stubborn. 

OPI'NIONATIVELY, ad. stubbornly. 

OPI'NIONATIVENESS, s. the quality of adhering in- 
flexibly to preconceived notions. 

OPl'NIONIST, s. [opinioniste, Fr.] a person fond or con- 
ceited of his own notions. 

OTIUM, s. [Lat.] a juice produced from the white garden 
poppy, partly of a resinous, partly of a gummy kind, its 
colour is a dark, brownish yellow ; its smell, dead, faint, un- 
pleasant; and its taste very bitter and acrid. A moderate 
dose makes the patient cheerful, as if he had drunk wine, re- 
moves melancholy, and dissipates all sense of danger ; but an 
immoderate dose brings on a kind of drunkenness, which occa- 
sions sleep,’ and often death. 

OPODE'LDOC, s. the name of a plaistcr said to be in- 
vented by Mindererus, though often mentioned by Paracelsus. 
There is a popular medicine of this name, used in bruises, 
numbness, and weakness of the joints. 

OPO'PONAX, s. [Lat,] a gum resin, of a tolerably firm tex- 
ture, strong disagreeable smell, and an acrid and extremely 
bitter taste. 

OPORTO , or Porto, a handsome city and sea-port, of 
Douro, in Portugal, with an excellent harbour. It is noted 
for its strong wines, upwards of 80,000 pipes of which are ex- 
ported annually ; whence all red wines that come from Spain 
or Portugal to England, are called Port wines. Next to 
Lisbon, it is the most commercial town in the kingdom. 
Population 75,000. It is seated on the declivity of a moun- 
tain, about 3 miles from the mouth of the Douro, and 147 N. 
by E. of Lisbon. Lat. 41. 10. N. Ion. 8. 17. W. 

O'PPIDAN, s. [ oppidanus , Lat.] a townsman ; an inhabitant 
of a town. 

To OPPIGNERATE, v. a. [oppignero, Lat.] to pledge, 
pawn, or give as a security. 

To O'PPILATE, v. a. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, Fr.] to heap up 
obstruction. 

OPPILATION, s. [oppilatio, Lat.] obstruction; matter 
heaped together. 

O'PPILATIVE, a. [from oppilo , Lat.] obstructive. 

OPPLKTED, a. [ oppletus , Lat.] filled; crowded. 


OPPO'NENT, j ?. [from opponens , Lat..] an adversary ; 
antagonist. In the schools, one who raises objections to the 
opinions or doctrines of another. 

OPPO'NENT, a. opposite; adverse. 

OPPORTUNE, a . [opportune, Fr. opporhnius , Lat.J season- 
able; fit; well-timed. 

OPPORTUNELY, ad. seasonably; timely. 

OPPORTUNITY, s. [opportunity Fr. ) the proper season 
for doing a thing, or rendering it successful. 

To OPPO'SE, v . a . [oppono, Lat.] to act against; to hinder 
or resist; to put in opposition; to offer as an antagonist <.i 
rival; to place as an obstacle; to place in front; to rai<e 
objections in disputations. 

OPPO'SER, s. one who opposes; an antagonist; enemy ; 
rival ; one who raises objections in a dispute. 

OPPOSITE, a . [opposite, Fr. oppositus, Lat.] placed in 
front; facing each other; contrary; repugnant; adverse. 

OPPOSITE, s. an adversary; opponent; antagonist ; 
enemy. 

O'PPOSITKLY, ad. in such a position as to front each 
other; adversely. 

O'PPOSITKNESS, s. the quality of facing or fronting ; the 
quality of being contrary. 

OPPOSITION, s. [opposiiio, Lat.] situation of facing or 
fronting another ; resistance ; contrariety of interest, measure, 
or meaning. In Astronomy, applied to the moon w hen she is 
at the full ; to the planets when they are six signs distant from 
the sun, or from one another. 

To OPPRF/SS, v . a . [opprimo, Lat.] to crush by hardship, 
or unreasonable severity ; to overpower, subdue. 

OPPRESSION, s. [ oppressio , Lat.] the act of oppressing; 
cruelty ; severity ; hardship ; calamity ; dulness of spirits, or 
fatigue of body. 

OPPRESSIVE, a. cruel; inhuman; rigorous in exacting ; 
heavy ; overwhelming. 

OPPRESSOR, s. [Lat.] one who harasses or afflicts another 
with unreasonable severity. 

OPPROBRIOUS, a. [from opprobrium, Lat.] reproach fid ; 
scurrilous ; disgraceful ; causing infamy. 

OPPRO'BRIOUSLY, ad. in a teproachful or scurrilous 
manner. 

OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, s. scurrility, or rcproachfulness ; 
that which causes infamy or disgrace. 

To OPPUGN, r. a. [oppngno, Lat.] to oppose, resist, «r 
attack. 

OPPUGNANCY, .s\ opposition. 

OPPUGN Ell, s. one that opposes or attacks. 

OPSl'MATHY, s. [of ipd^tiu, Gr.] late education ; lat*: 
erudition. 

OPSONATION, a. [opsonatio, Lat.] catering, or buying- 
provisions. 

OPTABLE, a. [optabilis, Lat.] desirable; to be wished. 

OPTATIVE, a. [optativus, Lat.] wishing. In Grammai. 
that mood which expresses desire. 

O'PTIC, a. [otttWic, Gr.] used in seeing; producing sight ; 
relating to the science of o >tics. 

O'PTIC, s. [r>7rrio), Gr. an instrument or organ of sight. 
In the plural applied to the science which explains the laws of 
vision. 

OPTICAL, a. [ojrmoc, Gr.] relating to the science of 
optics. 

OPTI'CIAN, s . one who is skilled in the nature and laws of 
vision, or one who makes instruments to assist the sight, or to 
explain the doctrine of vision. 

O'PTLMACY, s. [ optimates , lat.] nobility; the body of 
nobles ; men of the highest rank. 

O PTIMISM, s. [from optimus Lat.] the doctrine that the 
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present system of things, or created beings, is the best that 
God could make. 

O'PTIMIST, s. [optimiste, Fr.] a person who asserts that 
the present system is absolutely best, and that a better could 
not possibly be. 

OPTTMITY, $. [from optimus , Lat.] the state of being 
best. 

O'PTION, $. [optio, Lat.] choice ; election. 

OPULENCE, or O'PULENCY, s. [opulentia, Lat.] wealth ; 
•iches; affluence. 

O'PULENT, a. [opulent, Fr. opulentus , Lat.] rich; wealthy; 
affluent. 

OPULENTLY, ad. richly, splendidly. 

OR, conj . [other, Sax.] a particle used to signify distribu- 
tion or opposition. Sometimes it answers to either. “ He 
must either fight or die.” Before else , it is redundant, or has 
no meaning. Before : or ever , is before ever . 

OR, s. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or gold colour. It is repre- 
sented, in Engraving, by small points or dots, scattered all 
over the field or bearing. 

O RACH, s . a sort of plant. 

O RACLE, 8. [oraculum, Lat.] an answer supposed to be 
given by the ancient deities, about the success of a future 
event; something delivered by supernatural wisdom; the 
place where, or person of whom, any determinations of Heaven 
were given; any person or place where certain decisions are 
obtained. Figuratively, one so famed for wisdom, that his 
decisions are held without dispute. 

To O'RACLE, v. n. to utter oracles. Not used. 
ORA'CULAR, or ORA'CULOUS, a. uttering oracles ; like 
an oracle ; authoritative ; magisterial. 

ORA'CULOUSLY, ad. in the manner of an oracle. 
ORA'CULOUSNESS, s . the state or quality of resembling 
an oracle. 

O RAISON, s . [ oraison , Fr. oratio, Lat. frequently, but not 
so properly, written oraon] prayer. 

ORAL., a. [oral, Fr. from os, Lat.] delivered by the mouth ; 
not written. 

ORALLY, ad. by mouth ; without writing. 

ORANGE, s. [orange, Fr.] the fruit of a tree ; a colour 
made of a yellow and red mixed toge ther. 

ORANGERY, s. [ orangeric , Fr.] a plantation of orange- 
trees. 

O'RANGEMUSK, a species of pear. 

ORANGEW7FE, a woman who sells oranges. 

ORATION, s. [ oratio , Lat.] a speech according to the laws 
of rhetoric ; harangue. 

O'RATOR, s . [orator, Lat.] a public speaker ; a man of 
eloquence. A petitioner in Chancery. 

ORATORICAL, a. rhetorical; becoming or belonging to 
an orator. 

ORATO'RIO, s. in the Italian Music, is a sort of sacred 
drama of dialogues ; the subjects of which are usually taken 
from the Scriptures, or from the life of some saint. They 
are much used at Rome in the time of Lent, and, of late years, 
in England. 

ORATORY, s. [oratoria ars , Lat.] eloquence ; rhetorical 
skill; the exercise of eloquence. In the Romish church, a 
place set apart purely for praying. 

ORB, s . [ orbis , Lat.] a round or spherical body; a celes- 
tial body, or planet. Figuratively, a wheel, or rolling body. 

A circle; a circular path described by any of the celestial 
bodies. A period, or revolution. A sphere of action. The 
eye, so called on account of its form, and its furnishing the 
body with light. “ A drop serene hath quench’d their orbs.” 
Par. Lost. 

ORBED, a. round ; circular ; rounded. 


ORBl'CULAR, a. [orbieulain, Fr. from orbientatm, Lat] 
spherical ; round ; circular. . . . 

ORBICULARLY, ad. spherically; circularly. 

ORBI'CULARNESS, t. the quality of being circular. 

ORBI'CULATED, a. [orbiculatut, Lat] moulded into an 
orb 

O RBIT, s. [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] the line or path de- 
scribed by a planet in its revolution. 

OR BIT Y, s. [or6i<$, Lat.] loss, or want of parents or children. 

ORC, s. [orca, Lat.] a sort of sea-fish. 

O'RCHAL, s. a stone, of which a blue colour is made. 

O'RCHARD, s. [ortgeard. Sax.] a garden of fruit-trees. 

ORCHESTRA, or ORCHESTRE, s . [dpx’Wpo » Gr *] * n Ae 

ancient theatres, was a place in the form of a semicircle, where 
the dancing was performed ; and, among us, the place where 
the musicians sit. 

ORD, s. in old English signifies beginning: whence pro- 
bably the proverbial phrase odds [ordij and ends, for scraps 
and remnants. 

To ORDAIN, v. a. [ordino, Lat.] to appoint, decree; to 
establish ; institute ; to commission to act as a clergyman. 

ORDAl'NKIt, s. one who ordains, decrees, or commissions 
another to assume an office. 

O RDEAL, s. [ordal. Sax.] a method of trying a person 
suspected of any crime, wherein the person accused was 
obliged to pass blindfold through a path crossed by red-hot 
bars of iron, or else swallow a certain quantity of water, or 
plunge his arm or leg into scalding water, or be thrown into 
cold water. The innocence of the person was judged by his 
escaping unhurt from the hot iron or water, and by his body 
being borne up by the cold water. 

O RDER, s. [ordo, Lat. ordre , Fr.] a method or regular 
disposition; the established manner of performing a thing; 
the proper state, applied to the mind or body ; a precept or 
command ; a rule ; regular government ; a class or division 
of the members of a state; a religious society; the office of 
a clergyman. In Astronomy, direct progress, opposed to 
retrograde motion, in War, an arrangement of the parts of 
any force, cither by sea or land ; or the distance of one rank 
or file from another. In Architecture, a system of the se- 
veral members, ornaments, and proportions of columns and 
pilasters; or a regular arrangement of the projecting parts 
of a building, especially of a column, so as to form one beau- 
tiful whole. 

To ORDER, v. a. to regulate or conduct; to manage or 
procure; to direct or command ; to commission; to ordain to 
sacerdotal functions. Neutcrly, to give command ; to give 
direction. 

ORDERER, s . one who regulates, reduces to method, or 
disposes in a regular manner. 

ORDERLESS, a. without order; in a confused manner. 
ORDERLINESS, s. regularity, methodicalness. 

ORDERLY, a. methodical, regular. 

ORDINABLE, a. [from ordino , Lat.] such as may be ap- 
pointed. " Ordinable to eternal bliss.” 

ORDINAL, a. [ordinal, Fr.] noting order. 

ORDINAL, s. [ ordinale , Lat.] a ritual; a book containing 
orders. 

ORDINANCE, s . [ordonnance, Fr.] a law, rule, or pre- 
script; the observance of a command; an appointment. A 
cannon, but now generally written for distinction ordnance : its 
derivation is not certain. 

ORDINARILY, ad. according to established or settled 
roles; commonly. 

ORDINARY, a. [ordinarius, Lat.] established; usual; 
common ; mean ; of low rank or value. Ugly, or not hand- 
some. This term is variously applied; thus, an ambassador 
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or wvay in ordmarffy is one sent to reside statedly, and for a 
number of years, in the court of some foreign prince or 
state, to watch over the interests of his own nation. It Js 
also applied to several officers of the king’s household, who 
attend on common occasions. Thus we say, physician in 
ordinary , chaplain in ordinary , &c. Synon. Though 
ordinary and common have been reputed synonymous in 
two senses, as implying frequent use, and meaniug of little or 
no value, yet they are different in both. In the first sense, 
ordinary seems best applied when the repetition of actions 
is in question ; common , when a multitude of objects. In the 
second sense, that which is ordinary has nothing to distinguish 
it ; that which is common , has nothing to. make it sought 
after. 

O'RDINARY, s. an established judge in ecclesiastical 
causes ; an appellation generally given to the bishop of a dio- 
cese ; a regular price of a meal ; an actual and constant office ; 
a settled establishment ; a place of eating, where a person pays 
a settled price for eating. One who officiates as chaplain at a 
prison ; as, th ^ ordinary of Newgate. 

To O'RDINATE, v . a. [ordino, Lat.] to appoint. 

O'RDINATE, a. [ordinatus, Lat.] regular ; methodical, 
“ Ordinate Jig ares, are such as have all their sides and all 
their angles equal.” Hay . 

ORDINATION, s. [ordinatio, Lat.] an established order or 
tendency ; used with to, “ An ordination to happiness.” 
Norris. ” The giving a ^ erson authority to act as a clergy- 
man. 

O'RDNANCE, s . cannon, or great guns. 

ORDO'N NANCE, s. [Fr.] the disposition of figures in a 
picture. u The ordonnance or disposition of it.” 

O'RDTJRK, s. [Fr.] dung; excrements; filth. 

ORE, s. [Sax.] metal unrefined. Figuratively, metal. . 

O'READ, s. a mountain nymph. Milt. 

O'liFGlLD, s. the restitution of goods or money taken 
away by a thief by violence, if the robbery was committed in 
the day-time. 

O'RFORD , a sea-port of Suffolk, with a market on Monday. 
It has the title of an earldom ; and is 89 miles N. E. of 
London. Disfranchised in 1832, Population 1302. 

O'RGAL, 8. Ices of wine. 

O'RGAN, s. [opyavov, Gr.] such a part of the animal body 
as is capable of performing some perfect act or operation ; 
thus, the eye is the organ of seeing ; the ear, of hearing ; the 
nose, of smelling ; the tongue, of speaking, &c. In Music, 
an instrument, consisting of pipes tilled with wind, and of 
stops touched by the hand ; from orgue , Fr. 

ORGA'NIC, or ORGA'NIGAL, a. \organicm , Lat. opyuvi- 
koc, Gr.] consisting of various parts co-operating with each 
other ; instrumental ; made or designed for some certain 
end. 

ORGA'NIC ALLY, ad. by means of organs or instruments ; 
by an organical disposition of parts. 

ORGANISM, s. the structure of the several parts of any 
animal, &c. so as to operate to a certain end. 

O' ROAN 1ST, s. [organistc , Fr.] one who plays on the 
organ. 

ORGANIZATION, s. [ organization , Fr.] construction, in 
which the parts are so disposed as to be subservient to each 
other 

To ORGANIZE, v. a. [ organizer , Fr.] to construct so that 
the parts shall be mutually subservient to each other. 

O'RGANLOFT, s. the loft where an organ stands and is 
played upon. 

ORGANPIPE, s. the pipe of a musical organ. 

ORGA'SM, s. [opyaofjLoi, Gr.] a sudden violence, impulse, 
or appetite. 
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O RGIES, s. [it has no singular ; orgia, Lat.] the mad rites 
performed to Bacchus. Figuratively, any frantic revela. 

O'RICH ALCII, *• [oridialchum, Lat.] brass. “ Cosily 
orkhalch Spenser . 

O'RIENT, a. [oriens , Lat.] rising as the sun ; eastern ; 
bright; shining; glittering; gaudy; sparkling. 

O'RIENT, s. [Fr.] the east, or part where the sun first ap- 
pears. 

ORIENTAL, a. [ oriental , Fr.] eastern; placed in the east; 
proceeding from the east. 

ORIENTAL, s. an inhabitant of the eastern parts of the 
world. 

ORIENTALISM, s. manner of speaking peculiar to those 
who live in the east. 

ORIENTA'LITY, s. the state of rising or being in the east. 

O'RIFICE, s. [orijice, Fr. orificium , Lat.] any opening, 
hole, or perforation. 

ORIFLAMB, s. [probably a corruption of aurijlamma , 
Lat.] a golden standard. 

O'RIGAN, s. [origanum, Lat.] wild marjoram. 

O'RIGIN, or ORIGINAL, $. [from origo , I/at.] the be- 
ginning or first existence ; a fountain, or source, of existence ; 
a copy, or that from which any tiling is transcribed, translated, 
or imitated ; in this sense original only is used. Derivation or 
descent. 

OIll'GlNAL, a. [original is, Lat.] primitive, or primary; 
first; pristine. 

ORI GINALLY, ad. in its first state ; primarily ; at first. 

OIU'G IN ALNESS, s. the quality or state of being the first 
or original. 

ORIGINARY, a. [originaire, Fr.] productive, or causing 
existence ; primitive. Seldom used. 

To OIU'GINATE, v. a. to produce as a caust ; to bring in- 
to existence. 

OH IG1 NATION, s. [originate o, Lat.] the act of producing 
as a first cause, or of bringing into existence. 

O'RION, s. [Gr.] a southern constellation in die heavens. 

ORISONS, .v. [not used in the singular ; u raison, Fr. This 
word is accented by Milton and Crashaw on iht- Inst syllable ; 
by Shakspear both on the first and second ; and by others oil 
the second] prayers. 

O' RKNEYS, or Or cades, a cluster of islands on the X. 
of Scotland, from which they arc separated by a channel, 
20 miles in length, and 6 in its nearest breadth. Their num- 
ber has generally been reckoned 30, of which 20 are inha- 
bited ; the rest are called holms, and are used only for pas- 
turage. 'The principal one called the Main Land, or Po- 
mona, greatly exceeds the others in extent. Beyond this 
island, to the N. E. arc seen, among others, Rowsay ami 
Westra, Shappinsha and Edda, Stronsa, Saiula, and N. Ro- 
iialsha. To the S. appear the isles of lloy and S. Ronclsha, 
with others of inferior note. The principal trade of these 
islands is with Leith, Hamburgh, and Bergen. The chief ex- 
ports are linen and woollen yarn, stockings, butter, dried fish, 
oils, feathers, with skins of various kinds, and kelp. The 
Orkneys, including Shetland, contained in 1831, .08,239 inha- 
bitants. 

O' RLE A NS, an ancient city of France, containing, about 
40,000 inhabitants, who trade largely in corn, brandy, and 
wine. It is 68 miles S. S. W. of Paris. Lat. 47. 64. N. 
Ion. 2. 0. E. 

O' PLOP, s. [overloop, Belg.] the deck of a ship. 

O' RMSKIRK, a town of Lancashire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It contained in 1831, 4261 inhabitants, and is 13 
miles N. of Liverpool, and 211 N. N. W. of London. The 
church is an old gothic structure, remarkable for having a 
square tower, and a short spire, placed contiguous to each 
8 K 
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other. Among the various stories accounting for this singu- 
larity, it is said that the church was built at the expence of 
two sisters, of the name of Orme, and that one of the ladies 
was for a tower, the other for a steeple with a spire. 

O'RNAMENT, $. [ornamentum, Lat.] embellishment, deco- 
ration, honour. 

ORNAMENTAL, a. serving to decorate or embellish. 
ORNAMENTALLY, ad. in such a manner as to embellish 
or set off. 

ORNAME'NTED, a. embellished, adorned, or set off. 
O'RNATE, a. [ornatus, Lat.] fine ; adorned. 
O'RNATENESS, s. finery; state of being embellished. 
O'RNATIJRE, s. decoration. 

ORNI'SCOPIST, s . [from opvic and trtu m'w, Gr,] one who 
examines the flight of birds, in order to foretell futurity. 
OIINITHO'LOGIST, s. a describer of birds. 
ORNITIIO'LOGY, s - [fyme and Xoyog, Gr.] a discourse on 
birds. 

O'RPHAN, s. [from 6p<f>avt) c, Gr.] a child who lias lost 
either one or both its parents. 

O'RPHAN, a. [opfavdc, Gr.J deprived either of one or both 
parents by death. 

ORPHANAGE, or O'RPHANISM, s. the state of a child 
who has lost either one or both its parents. 

O'RP H AN OTRO PHY, s. [opfyavdc and rpot/ji), Gr.] an hos- 
pital for orphans. 

O'RPIMENT, s. [Fr.] a foliaceous fossil, of a fine texture, 
remarkably heavy, and of a bright and beautiful yellow, like 
gold, very tough, bending easily without breaking, melting 
readily, and soon burning away : it is used by painters for a 
gold colour. 

O RRERY, s. an instrument which represents the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies ; invented by Mr. G. Graham, and 
named from the earl of Orrery, the patron of a Mr. Rowley, of 
Litchfield, who copied Mr. Graham’s invention. 

O'RIIIS, s . [orm, Lat.] a plant or flower. A kind of gold 
or silver lace; from orris , old Fr. 

O RTHODOX, or ORTHODOX'AL, a. [from d P 6 o C tWw, 
Gr.] sound in opinion, or doctrine, applied to religious princi- 
ples. 

O'RTIIODOXLY, ad. with soundness of opinion or doc- 
trine. 

O'RTIIODOXY, s. [dpttoa&a, Gr.] soundness of doctrine 
or opinion in matters of religion. 

ORTHODRO'MIOS, s . [r/pfloc and ? pupae. Gr.] the art 
of sailing in the arc of some great circle, which is the short- 
est or straightest distance between any two points on the sur- 
face of the globe. 

O'RTHODROMY, s. [dpOoc and $pdpoc> Gr.] the act of 
sailing in a straight course. 

O'RTHOF.PY, s. the right pronunciation of words. 
O'RTIIOGON, s, [opflof and y mdu, Gr.] a rectangular 
figure. 

ORTIIO'GONAL, a. [orthogoncl , Fr.] rectangular. 
ORTHO'GRAPIIER, s . [from dpOdc and ypd^w, Gr.] one 
who spells according to the rules of grammar. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC, or ORTHOGRAPHICAL, n. rightly 
spelled ; relating to the spelling ; delineated according to the 
elevation, not the ground plot. In Geography, the orthogra- 
phic projection of the sphere, is a representation of the several 
points of its surface on a plain, which cuts it in the middle, the 
oye being supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, verti- 
cal to one of its hemispheres. 

ORTIIOGRA'PHICALLY, ad. according to the rules of 
spelling ; according to the elevation. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY, s. [from dpOd c and yp/ufuo. Gr.] that 
p art of Grammar which teaches Lew words should be spelt ; 


the art of welling. In Architecture, the deration of a building 
delineated. In Geometry, the art of expressing or drawing die 
fore-sight plan, or side, of any object. In Fortification, the 
profile or plan of any work. ....... 

ORTHOPNO'EA, *. [opOorrota, Gr.] in Medicine, a dis 
order in which a person cannot breathe, unless he be in an up 
right posture. 

O'ItTIVE, a. [or/iims, Lat.] relating to die rising of any 
planet or star. 

O'RTOLAN, s. [Fr.] a small bird, very delicious. 

O'RTON , a town of Westmoreland, with a market on Wed- 
nesday. It is seated in a healthy country, quite destitute of 
wood, and ‘275 miles N. N. W. of Loudon. Population 1501. 
CRTS, s. [orrfa, Jr.] refuse; scraps of meat ; mammocks. 
ORYAL, s. [orvala, l.at.] the herb clary. 

ORV1ETAN, s . [orvietano, so called from a mounte- 
bank at Orvicto in Italy] an antidote or medicine used to pre- 
vent the etlects of poison. 

OSCHEOCELE, S. [(KT^tn, drr^idc, or dayeov, and k{/\ iy, 
Gr.] a kind of hernia or rupture, when the intestines break 
into the scrotum. 

OSCILLATION, s. [from oscitlum , Lat.] the act of moving 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum. 

OSCILLATORY, a. [from oscillum , Lat.] moving back- 
wards and forwards like a pendulum. 

O'SCITANCY, s. [i oscitantia , Lat.] the act of yawning ; 
unusual sleepiness ; carelessness. 

OSCITANT, a. [oscitans, Lat] yawning; in. usually 
sleepy ; sluggish ; careless. 

OSCITATION, s. [oscitatio, Lat.] the act of yawning. Fi- 
guratively, carelessness. 

OSCULATION, s. [osculatio, Lat.] kissing. 

O SIER, s. [Gr.] a tree of the willow kind, growing by the 
water, the twigs of which ore used in making baskets. 

G SNA BURG, a principality of Germany, in the circle of 
Westphalia, bounded on the N. and W. by Munster, and on 
S. by the county of Ilavensburg, about 40 miles in length, and 
from 16 to ‘24 in breadth. It is divided into 7 bailiwicks, and 
abounds in cattle and bogs, almost half of the province con- 
sisting of heath lands. 'Hie chief occupation of the inhabi 
tants is spinning of yarn, and manufacturing a coarse kind of 
linen, which is conveyed by the English, Dutch, and Spaniards, 
to Guinea and America, and annually brings into the country 
about a million of rix dollars. Osnaburg is the capital. Lat. 
52. 16. N. Ion. 7. 53. E. This principality was given in 1815, 
to the king of Hanover. 

O'SNABUIIGS, s. a kind of coarse linen imported from 
Germany, of which there are two kinds, the white and brown. 
The manufacture of the white is well understood in this coun- 
try, but that of the brown is still a secret. 

O'SPRAY, s . the sea-eagle, of which it is reported, that 
when he hovers in the air, all the fish in the water turn np 
their bellies, and lie for him to choose which he pleases. Han. 
O'SSEOIJS, a. bony; resembling a bone. 

O'SSICI.E, s . [ossiculum, Lat.] a small bone. 

OSSI'FIC, a. [from os and facto , Lat.] having the power of 
turning into bone. 

OSSIFICATION, s . change of fleshy parts into bones. 
O'SSIFRAGE, s. [ ossifraga , Lat.] a kind of eagle, so called 
because it breaks the bones of animals, in order to come at 
the marrow. 

To O'SSIFY, v. a. [o.v and facio , Lat.] to change to bone, 
ossrvouous, a. [from ossa and voro, Lat.] devouring 
bones. 

O'SSUARY, s. [i ossuarium , Lat.] a charnel house ; a place 
where the bones of the dead are kept 
OST or OUST ? a kiln where hop* or malt are dried. 
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OSTENSIBLE, a. such as is proper or intended to be 
shewn ; colourable ; plausible. 

OSTENSIVE, a. [from ostendo, Lat.] showing, betoken- 
ing. 

O'STEND , a large and populous sea-port of Flanders, 
famous for the long siege it sustained agaiust the Spaniards, 
from July 5th, 1601, to September 22d, 1604, when it sur- 
rendered by an ho nourable capitulation, the Spaniards having 
lost nearly 80,000 men before it. It is 22 miles N. E. of 
Dunkirk. Lat. 51. 15. N* Ion. 3. 2. E. 

O'STENT, s. [ostentum, Lat.] an appearance, air, or mien, 
show or token. These senses are peculiar to Shakspear. A 
portent or prodigy ; accented on the last syllable. 

OSTENTATION, s. [« ostentatio , Lat.] boast; outward show ; 
a display of any thing, including vanity or ambition. 

OSTENTATIOUS, a. boasting; fond of shewing any thing 
which may give the public an advantageous opinion of one’s 
wealth and abilities. 

OSTENTATIOUSLY, ad. shewing or displaying in such a 
manner as declares ambition or vanity. 

OTENTA'TIOUSNESS, s. the act of displaying with vanity 
or ambition. 

OSTENTATOR, s. [ostentatcur, Fr. from ostento, Lat.] one 
that displays through ambition or vanity. 

OSTEOOO'LLA, 5. [osteocolle, Fr. from oriov, or 6?ovv , and 
KoXkaw, Gr.] a spar generally coarse, concreted with earthy 
and stony matter, precipitated by water, and incrusted upon 
sticks, stones, &c. famous for bringing on callus in bones, but 
seldom used in modem practice. 

O'STEOCOPE, s. [from osiov, or ovouy, and kott rw, Gr.] 
pains in the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes 
that encompass them. 

OSTEO'LOGY, s. [o*rtoy, or uvouv, and \oy og, Gr.] a dis- 
course or description of bones. 

O'STIARY, s. [ostium, Lat.] the opening at which a river 
discharges itself into the sea. 

O'STLER, s. one who takes care of horses at an iun. See 

HoSTLEtt. 

O'STRACISM, s. [oVpairnr/ioc, Gr.] a manner of sentence, 
from oTfMK’ov, a shell, on which a person’s name was written 
who was acquitted or condemned ; a method taken by the 
Athenians to banish such persons in their state, whose great 
power, abilities, or merit, rendered them capable of attempting 
any thing which might endanger the constitution. Figura- 
tively, banishment, or public censure. 

OSTRACI'TES, s. the common oyster in its fossil state ; a 
petrified oyster. 

O'STRICH, $. [austruche, Fr.] a very large bird ; its wings 
are short, and its neck about four or five spans. The fea- 
thers of its wings are in great esteem as ornaments. They 
are hunted by way of course, for they never fly, but use their 
wings to assist them in running. They swallow bits of iron in 
the same manner as other birds do gravel or stones, to assist 
in digesting their food. They lay their eggs on the ground, 
hide them under the sand, and leave them to be hatched by 
the sun. 

OSWESTRY, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It has some trade from Wales in flannels; and 
is 179 miles N. W, of London. Population 4478. 

OTACOU'STIC, s. [from <3ra plur. of oJc, and ukow o, Gr.] 
a medicine to cure deafness ; an instrument used by the deaf 
to make them hear better. 

OTAHE1TE , one of the Society Islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, about 90 miles in circumference, first discovered to 
the English by Capt. Wallis, in 1767, who called it George 
the Third’s Island. Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, came 
hither in 1769 to observe the transit of Venus, and visited it 


twice afterwards. It consists of two peninsulas, great part 
of which is covered with woods and forests of bread-fruit 
trees, palms, cocoa-nut trees, and others peculiar to that 
climate. The people have mild features, and are gentle, 
good-natured, and hospitable. The houses of the natives 
consisted only of a roof, thatched with the leaves of the 
palm-nut tree, and supported by pillars made of the bread- 
fruit tree. The cloth of the natives is made of the fibroas 
bark of the mulberry-tree. Some of these pieces are 2 or 
3 yards wide, and 50 yards long. Otaheite lies in about 
18 deg. S. lat. and 150 deg. W. Ion. The real name of the 
island is Tahiti. In 1832, this island and Eimeo were 
governed by queen Pomare Valimi, aud a kind of repre- 
sentative council. The population ot Tahiti and Eimeo 
are about 10,000. The imports are hardware, cotton, and 
cloth : the exports, rope made from the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, tortoise-shell, pigs, 
bullocks, &c. There are fine breeds of cattle and horses on 
the islands. The native cloth is disappearing, and Kuroptan 
cottons are becoming the general wear. The religion is 
under the guidance of the IjOiulon Missionary Society, 
and there are numerous churches and schools, conducted 
by missionary aud native preachers and teachers with very 
great success. 

OTHER, pron. [Sax.] applied to things, different, opposed 
to this . Applied to persons, not one’s self, but somebody 
else. Used with side, the contrary. Used with each, it 
implies reciprocation. Sometimes besides, or more. The 
next. After next, it implies the third, joined with day. 
Sometimes it is used elliptic-ally for other thing , or something 
different. 

OTIIERGUISE, a. [ other and guise . This is often mis- 
taken, and sometimes written other guess] of another land. 

OTHERWISE, ad. differently ; by other means or causes ; 
in other respects. 

UTLEY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Friday ; seated on the Wharf, under a high 
craggy cliff, 25 miles N. W. of York, aud 202 N. N. W. of 
London. Population 3161. 

OTTER, s. [ otcr , Sax.] an amphibious animal that preys 
upon fish. 

OTTERY , St. Mary , a t.ow f n in Devonshire. Maiket on 
Saturday ; 161 miles from London. Population 3849. 

OTTOMAN, s. an appellation given to the Turkish empne 
from Othomannus, or Osmannus, the first emperor of the 
present family, who died in A. D. 1328. 

OVAL, u. [ovale, Fr.] oblong; resembling an egg when cut 
in two the long ways. 

O VAL, s. a roundish figure, whose length is greater than 
its breadth. 

OVA' RIO US, a. [from ovum, Lat.] consisting of eggs. 

O'VAHY, s. [i ovaire , Fr. ovarium, Lat.] the part of the body 
of an animal wherein the eggs are lodged, and impregnation 
is performed. 

OVATION, s. [ovatio, Lat.] a lesser triumph among the 
Romans, allowed to those that defeated an enemy without 
much bloodshed, or conquered one less formidable. 

OU'BAT, or OU'BUST, s. a sort of caterpillar. 

OUCH, s . a spangle glittering ornament made of small 
plates of gold and silver, or of jewels. Obsolete. 

O VEN, s. [ofen, Sax.] an arched cavity heated with faggots; 
and used in baking. 

O'VKR, prep, [of re, Sax.] superior to, or above, applied to 
excellence, dignity, authority, or place. Upon. Across, or 
from one side to the other. “ He leaped over the brook.” 
Through. “ All the world over. 91 Hammond . 

O VER, ad. above the top; more than a quantity assigned; 
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from side to side; from one to another; from a country be- 
yond the sea ; on the surface ; past. To read over , is to read 
throughout. O’er and o’er, denotes repetition; to excess. 
Over and above , implies besides, or more than what was at 
first supposed, or immediately intended. Over against , 
opposite; or facing in front. In Composition, its significa- 
tions are various ; but it generally implies excess, more than 
enough, or too much. 

To OVERABO'UND, v. a . to abound more than enough. 
To OVERA'CT, v. a. to carry any character too far ; to act 
more than enough. 

To OVERA'RCH, v. a. to cover with an arch. 

To OVER A' WE, a . to keep in awe. 

To OVERBALANCE, v . a . to weigh down or preponder- 
ate. 

OVERBALANCE, s . something more than equivalent. 

To OVERBEAR, v . a. to bear down; to subdue; to repress, 
or whelm. 

To OVERBI D, v . a. to offer more than equivalent. 

To OV ERBLO'W, r. a . to drive away the clouds before the 
wind. Neutcrly, to be past its violence. 

O VER BOARD, ad. off, or out of a ship. 

To OVER1UJLK, v. a. to oppress by bulk. “To over* 
bulk us all.” S/tak. 

To OV ERBURDEN, v. a. to load with too great weight. 

To OVERCA'ST, v. a. to cloud, or darken ; to cover ; to 
rate too high. 

To OVERCHARGE, r. a. to oppress, cloy, or surcharge 
with too much food ; to load or crowd to excess ; to rate too 
high ; to fill too full ; to load with too great a charge. 

To OVERCLO'UD, v. a. to cover with clouds. 

To OVERCO'ME, v. a. [prctcr. I overcame , part. pass. 
overcome , overcomen , Belg.] to subdue, conquer, or vanquish 
in battle or by calamity ; to overflow. 

OVERCO'MER, s. one that conquers. 

To OVERCOIJ'NT, v. a. to rate above the true value. 
OVKRDI'GIIT, part. a. covered over. 

To OVERDO', v. a. to do to excess. 

To OVERDRESS, v. a. to adorn too much. 

To OVEREYE, v. a. to superintend, to observe; to re- 
mark. 

To OVERFLO'W, v . n. to be too full to be contained within 
the brim ; to abound to excess. Actively, to fill beyond the 
brim ; to deluge, drown, or cover with water. Figuratively, 
to overpower. 

O' VERFLOW, s. inundation ; such a quantity as flows over ; 
too great an abundance. 

OVERFLOWING, s. the act of exceeding limits, applied 
to water. Too groat a plenty or abundance. 

OVERFLO'WINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to exceed 
any limits. 

OVERFO'RWARDNESS, s. too great a quickness or for- 
wardness. 

To OVERFREIGHT, v. a. [preter. overfreighted , part. 
overfraugkt] to load too heavily. 

To OVERGO', v. a. to surpass; to excel. 

To OVERGO'RGE, v. a. to cat or swallow too much. 

To OVERGRO'W, v. a. [preter. overgrew , part. pass, over- 
grown] to cover by growth ; to rise above. Neuterly, to grow 
beyond the usual standard, or natural size. 

OVERGRO'WTH, s. excessive growth. 

To OVERHALE, over-haul, v. a. to spread over; to ex- 
amine a second time. 

To OVERHA'NG, v. a. to jut or hang over. 

To OVERH AUDEN, v. a. to make too hard. 

O'VERHEAD, ad. aloft; above; in the ceiling; over a 
person’s head ; in the zenith. 
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To OVERHEAR, v . a. to hear those who do not intend to 
be heard. 

To OVERHEAT, v. a. to heat to excess. 

To OVERJO Y, v. a. to transport; to ravish. 

OVER JOT, s. excess of joy; transport. 

To OVERBA DE, v. a . to oppress with too heavy a burden. 
OVERLA RGE, a. larger than enough. 

To OVERLA Y, v. a. to oppress with too much weight or 
power; to smother with too much covering ; to cloud ; to cover 
the surface ; to join by something laid over. 

To OVERLEAP, v. a. to leap over, or across. 
O'VEIILEATHER, $. the upper leather, or that part of a 
shoe which covers the foot. 

To OVERLI VE, v. a. to live longer than another. 

To OVERLO'AD, v. a. to burden with too great a load. 

To OVERLOO K, v. a . to view from a higher place ; to 
peruse; to superintend ; to review ; to neglect; to slight. 

OVERLOO KER, s. one that sees over any tiling below ; 
one that passes by a thing without observing it. 

O'VEKLY, a. careless; negligent; inattentive; slight. 
OVKRMA'STED, a. too much masted. 

To OVERMATCH, v. a. to be too powerful ; to conquer. 
OVERMATCH, s. one of superior power. 
OVERME'AKURE, s. more than measure. 

O'VKKMOST, a. highest, or superior toothers in autho- 
rity. 

OVKRMU'CH, a. more than enough. 

OVERMUCH, ad. in two great a degree. 

OVERNIGHT’, s. [this word is used only as a compound 
noun by Shakspear ; but by Addison as a noun, with a pre- 
position] night before bedtime. 

To OVERNA'ME, v. a. to name in a list. 

OVER OFFl'CIOUS, a. too busy; too fond of assisting too 
importunate. 

To OVERPA'SS, v. a. to pass over or across ; to overlook 
or slight ; to omit in a reckoning; to omit without receiving. 
OVERPA'ST, part. a. gone; past. 

To OVERPA'Y, v. a. to pay too much. 

(OVERPLUS, s . surplus ; that which remains above what is 
sufficient. 

To OVERPOI'SE, v. a. any weight which is heavier than, 
or outbalances, another. 

To OVERPOWER, ( ow pron. as in how' r. a. to conquer, 
or oppress by greater power. 

To OVERPRESS, v. a. to crush or bear upon with ircsisti- 
ble force. 

To OVERPRl'ZE, v. a. to value at too high a rate. 
OVERRA'NK, a. too rank. 

To OVERRATE, v. a. to rate or value too high. 

To OVERREACH, v. a. to rise above ; to streten one’s 
self too much in reaching; to deceive or impose upon by 
superior cunning. Neuterly, to bring the hinder feet too far 
forwards, or strike the toes against the fore shoes, applied to a 
horse. 

OVERREA'CIIER, s. a cheat, a deceiver. 

OVEItRI'PEN, v. a. to make too ripe. 

To OVERRO'AST, v . a. to roast too much. 

To OVERRULE, v. a. to influence by superior authority ; 
to govern with excess of authority. In Law, to supersede or 
reject as incompetent. 

To OVERRU N, v. a. to wander through a country by force 
of arms ; to exceed in running ; to overspread or cover all over ; 
to pester or harass by numbers. Neuterly, to How over; to 
be more than full. 

To OVERSEE', v. a. to superintend ; to pass by without 
taking notice ; to omit. 

OVERSEEN, part, mistaken or deceived. 
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OVERSEE'R, i, one who is employed to see that others 
perform their duty ; an officer employed to collect and take 
care of the money collected for the poor of the parish* 

To OVERSET, v. a. to turn the bottom of a vessel up- 
wards. Figuratively, to be hurried away by an impetuous 
passion. Neuterly, to fall off its basis. 

To OVERSHADE, v. a. to cover with any thing that 
causes darkness. 

To OVERSHADOW, v. a. to cast a shadow over any 
thing; to shelter or protect. 

To OVERSHOOT, v. n. to fly beyond the mark. Actively, 
to shoot beyond the mark; to venture too far; to go beyond 
one’s abilities. 

(OVERSIGHT, s. superintendence; a mistake or error 
owing to inadvertence. 

To OVERSKl'P, v. a . to pass by leaping; to pass over. 
Figuratively, to escape. 

To OVERSLEEP, v. a. [preterite and part. pass, overslept] 
to sleep too long. 

To OVERSLl'P, v. a . to pass without doing, or taking no- 
tice of; to neglect. 

OVERSO'LD, part, sold at too high a price. 

OVERSOO'N, ad. too soon. 

OVERSPENT, a. wearied; fatigued. 

To OVERSPREAD, v. a . to cover, spread, or scatter 
over. 

To OVERSTAND, v. a. to stand too obstinately on con- 
ditions. 

To OVERSTO'GK, v. a. to crowd or fill too full. 

To OVERSTOCK, v. a . to store with too much. 

To OVEKSTRA'IN, v. n. to stretch any part by making too 
violent efforts. Actively, to stretch too far. 

To OVERSWAT, v . a . to over-rule; to bear down. 

To OVERSWELL, v. a . to swell over, or rise above. 

O VERT, a. [( ouvert , Fr.] open ; public ; apparent. 

To OVERT A'KE, v . a. to catch in pursuit; to come up to 
something going before. To take by surprise, followed by in 
or by. “ Overtaken in a fault.” 

To OVERTASK, v, a. to exact too great labour or duties. 

To OVERT A # X, v. a, to tax too highly. 

To OVERTHROW, (the w is mute in this and the two fol- 
lowing words) v, a. [pret. overthrew , part, overthrown] to turn 
upside down ; to throw down, or demolish ; to destroy. To 
conquer or defeat, applied to an army. 

O'VERTHROW, s. the state of being thrown down, or 
tumbled upside down ; ruin; destruction; degradation; a de- 
feat; to subvert; to bring to nothing. 

OVERTHRO'WER, s . one that beats down, ruins, or 
defeats. 

OVERTHWART, a. opposite, or over-against. Crossing 
any thing. Perverse, applied to humour. 

OVERTHWART, prep, across. “ He laid a plank over- 
thwart the brook.” 

OVERTHWARTLY, ad, across; transversely. 

OVERTHWARTNESS, s, posture across; perverseness. 

O'VERTLY, ad. openly. 

OVERTOO'K, preter. and part, of Overtake. 

To OVERTO'P, v. a. to raise above the top. Figuratively, 
to excel or surpass ; to obscure ; to make of less importance 
by superior excellence. 

To OVERTRADE, v. a. to deal for more than one’s stock 
will carry on. 

To OVERTRIT, v. o. to trip or walk lightly over. 

To OVERTRO'W, v. n. [Sax.] to be over confident. 

O'VERTURE, s. [ouverturc, Fr.] an opening or disclo- 
sure; a proposal; apiece of music, usually ending with a 
fugue. 


To OVERTU'RN, v. a. to throw down; to ruin; to sub- 
vert. Figuratively, to overpower, surmount, or conquer. 

OVERTU11NER, $. a subverter. 

To OVERVALUE, v. a. to rate too high. 

To OVERWATCH, v. n . to watch too long. 

To OVERWEE'N, v. n. to think too highly or arrogantly. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, ad. with too much arrogance. 

To OVERWEI'GH, v . a. to weigh down; to weigh more; 
to preponderate. 

O'VERWEIGIIT, s. preponderance ; the quantity given 
above the neat weight. 

To OVERWHELM, v. a. to crush under something vio- 
lent or heavy; to overlook gloomily ; to beat down by force of 
water. 

OVERWHE LMINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to beat 
down and overcome; applied primarily to water, and figura- 
tively to calamity or the passions. 

OVERWl'SE, a. affectedly wise; conceited; wise to 
affectation. 

OVERWROUGHT, a. laboured too much; wrought all 
over. 

OVEKY'SSEL , one of the Seven United Pro\ inccs, divided 
into three distinct parts, which are, the territories of Trento, 
Twente, and Salland. Tlioro an* many morasses in this pro- 
vince, and but few inhabitants in comparison of the rest. Its 
greatest riches consist in turfs, which arc dug up litre, and 
sent to the? neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. 
Deventer is the capital. 

OVERZK'ALOl’S, a. zealous too much. 

OUGHT, aut, s. [$a x. awhit. This word is therefore more 
properly written aught] any thing. 

OUCS 1 IT, verb imprrf. owed ; was bound to pay, or indebted ; 
to be obliged by duty ; to be fit or necessary. 

O'VIFOllM, a. [from ovum and forma , Lat.] having the 
shape of an egg. 

OVIPAROUS, a. [from ovum and pario , Lat.] bringing 
forth eggs; not viviparous. 

OVLSEY , a town of Iiiickingbamsliire, with a market on 
Monday. It lias a considerable manufacture of bone-lace. Jt 
is 5(j miles N. N. W. of London. See Olnev. 

OUNCE, s. Fr. unci't, Lat.] a weight, the twelfth 

part of a pound, containing twenty penny-weights# in Troy- 
weight. 1 m Avoirdupoise weight, the sixteenth part of a 
pound. In Natural History, a lvnx, or panther; bom ewer, 
Fr. onza , Spanish. 

OU'NDLE , a town of Northamptonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, it. is well built, has a handsome church, a free- 
school, and an alms-house. It contains ‘24.00 inhabitants, 
and is 78 miles N. by W. of London. 

OUPHK, s. [uitff, Tent.] a fairy; an imaginary being 
called a goblin. 

OUTilEN, a. elfish. “ You oupheu heirs of fixed destiny, 
attend your office.” Shah. 

OUR, pron. possessive, [, urc , Sax.] pertaining or belonging 
tous; of the same country with us. M hen the substantive 
goes before, ive write ours. “ Edmund, you shall be oars." 
Shak. 

OURSE'LVES, reciprocal pron. [the plural of myself] wc, 
exclusive of others. Ou.scIf\& used in the singular by kings. 

OUSE \ a river in Yorkshire, the parents of which are the 
Ure and Swale, in Riehmondshirc. These unite near Aldbo- 
rough, and thence take the name of Ouse, which now forms a 
large river. It. flows through York; and afterwards receiving 
the Wharf, Derwent, Aire, and Don, it meets the Trent on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, where their united waters form the 
Humber. 

OUSE, ooze, s. [oos/, Teut.] tanner's bark. 

8 L 
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OU'SEL, od-zel, t. [osfo, Sax;] thfc blackbird. 

To OUST, v, a. [ow$f*r, oter, Fr.] ia Law, to put out, or 
deprive of, 

OUT, ad. [ut, Sax. uyt, Belg.] not in a place, generally 
opposed to in. In a state of disclosure, “ The leaves are 
out, 19 Baa. Absent from a place or home From an inner 
to a more public part. Exhausted, applied to liquors. Dis- 
carded by the court. Loudly, or so os to be heard, after the 
verbs speak, read , laugh, &c. Let to another, applied to 
lands* In an error, applied to the judgment. At a loss, ap- 
plied to die understanding. Out at elbows, signifies torn or 
worn in holes, applied to dress ; or in a state of poverty, ap- 
plied to condition. This word is used emphatically before 
alas, and after verbs signifying discovery. 

OUT, inteij. an expression of abhorrence, and signifying, 
be gone immediately. 

OUT or. prep. [Johnson observes, that of seems to be the 
preposition, and out only to modify the sense of of] from, ap- 
plied to produce. Not in, or excluded from, applied to place. 
Beyond, applied to power. Not in, applied to season. From, 
applied to the things or materials of which any thing is made. 
From, or discharge, applied to duty. Inconsistent with, ap- 
plied to character. Fast, without, applied to hope. By 
means of, applied to cause. In consequence of. Out of hand, 
implies immediately, or without delay. 

To OUT, v. a . [See Oust] to expel ; to deprive. 

OUT, in Composition, generally implies comparison, and 
signifies something beyond another, or more than usual. 

To OUTA'CT, v. a . to act to excess. 

To OUTBA'LANCE, v. a. to overweigh; to preponderate. 
To OUTBID, v. a. to bid more than another person. 
OUTBIDDER, s. one that bids more than another. 
OUTBO'UND, a . bound to sail to some foreign country. 
To OUTBRAVE, v. a. to bear down and disgrace by su- 
perior courage, insolence, or show. 

To OUTBRAZEN, v. a. to get the better of by impu- 
dence. 

OUTBREAK, s. an eruption. 

To OUTBRE'ATHE, v. a. to weary by having better breath; 
to expire ; to breathe out. 

OUTCAST, part, thrown away as refuse; banished, ex- 
pelled, exiled. 

OUTCAST, s. one rejected or expelled 
To OUTCRATT, v. a. to excel in cunning. 

OUTCRY, s . noise, a cry of distress, or a clamour of de- 
testation; public sule, auction. 

To OUTDATE, v. a. to antiquate. 

To OUTDO', v. a. to excel; to perform beyond another. 
OUTER, a . without, opposed to inner . 

OUTERLY, ad. towards the outside. 

OUTERMOST, a . [superlative of outer ] farthest from the 
middle. 

To OUTFACE, v. a. to brave, or bear down by a show of 
magnanimity or impudence ; to stare out of countenance. 

To OUT FLY', v. a . to leave behind ; to go beyond in 
flight. 

O'UTFORM, .9. external appearance. 

To OUTFRO'WN, v. a. to overbear by frowns; to frown 
down. 

To OUTGI'VE, v. a. to exceed another in giving. 

To OUTGO', v. a. [preter. outwent, participle outgone] to 
surpass or excel; to go beyond, or leave behind; to over- 
reach, to circumvent. 

To OUTGRO'W, t;. a. 10 surpass in growth, or to grow 
too great or too old for any thing. 

O'UTGUARD, s. one posted at a distance from the main 
body, as a defence. 


To OUTJE'ST, v. eu to overpower by iesting. 

To OUTKNA'VE, v. a . to surpass in knavery. 
OUTLA'NDISH, a. not native ; foreign ; alien. 

To OUTLA'ST, v. a. to exceed in duration. 

OU TLAW, *. [ut%o, Sax.] one excluded from the bene- 
fit of the law. , „ , , , ... 

To O'UTLAW, v. a. to deprive Of the benefits of the law. 
OUTLAWRY, s. a decree bv which any person is de- 
prived of the protection of the laws, and cut off from the 
community. 

To OUTLE'AP, v . a. to pass in leaping; to start beyond. 
OU'TLEAP, s. a sally; flight; escape. 

OUTLET, s. a passage outwards; a passage by which any 
tiling may go out. 

OU TLINE, s . the contour or line with which any figure is 
bounded; an extremity. 

To OUTLTVE, v . a. to live longer; to survive. 
OUTLI'VER, s. a survivor, or one that lives longer than 
another. 

ToOUTLOO'K, v. a. to face down; to browbeat. 

To OUTLU'STRE, v. a. to surpass in brightness. 
OUTLYING, part, and a. notm the common course; re- 
moved from something else. 

To OUTMARCH, v. a. to leave behind in a inarch. 
OUTMOST, a. at the greatest distance from the middle. 
To OUTNUMBER, v. a. to exceed in number. 

To OUTPACE, v. a. to leave behiud in walking or 
riding. 

OUTPARISH, s. a parish lying without the walls. 
OUTPART, s. a part remote from the centre or mailt 
body. 

To OUTPOU'R, v. a. to emit; to send forth in a stream. 
To OUTPRrZK, v. a . to exceed in the value sot upon it. 
To OUTRAGE, v. «. [outrager, Fr.] to injure in a violent, 
contumelious, rough, or inhuman manner. Neuterly, to be 
guilty of excesses of turbulence and inhumanity. 

OUTRAGE, s. an open violence or mischief committed in 
a tumult; a commotion. 

OUTRA'GIOUS, a. [ outragueux , Fr.] violent; furious; 
turbulent; tumultuous; exceeding reason or decency; enor- 
mous; atrocious. Johnson thinks this word should be written 
outrageous , but says the custom is otherwise. 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY, ad. in a violent, furious, or boisterous 
manner. 

OUTRA'GIOUSNESS, s. fury; violence; raging disorder 
and inhumanity. 

OUTRE', a. [Fr.] extravagant; overstrained. 

To OUTRE'ACH, v. a. to reach beyond. 

To OUTRIDE, v. a. to leave behind in riding. 
OUTRIGHT, ad. immediately, or without delay; entirely; 
completely. 

OUTRODE, s. excursion. “ That — they might make 
outrodes upon the ways of Judea.” 1 Maccabees 
To OUTROOT, v . a. to root out. 

To OUTRU'N, v. a. to leave behind in running. Figu- 
ratively, to exceed. 

To OUTSA'IL, v. a. to sail faster. 

OU'TSCAPE, s. power of escaping. “ It past our 
powers to lift aside a log so vast, as barr’d all outscap * . w 
Chapman. 

To OUTSCO'RN, v . a. to bear down with scorn; to de- 
spise or slight. 

To OUTSE'LL, v. a. to sell for more than another ; to get 
a higher price. 

To OUTSHI NE, v . a. to excel in lustre; to emit lustre. 
ToOUTSHOOT, v. a. to exceed in shooting; to shoot 
beyond. 
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% OUTSIDE, t. the surface, or that part which is exposed to 
pi^ht : the extreme part, or that which is furthest from the 
middle; external appearance. The partnotwithift or inclbsed, 
opposed to inside. Synon. Outside , is the external part of a 
thing; appearance , the effect produced by, or the idea we form 
of, the view of that thing. 

To OUTSIT, v. a. to sit beyond time. 

To OUTSLEE'P, v. a. to sleep beyond. 

To OUTSPEAK, v. a. to speak somewhat beyood ; to ex- 
ceed. 

To OUTSPO'RT, v. a. to sport beyond. 

To OUTSPRE'AD, v. a . to extend, or spread oat. 1 

To OUTSTA'ND, v. a. to support or resist; to stand be- 
yond the pioper time. Nouierly, to protuberate ; to be pro- 
minent. 

To OUTSTA'RE, v. a . to vanquish or exceed in staring. 

OUTSTREET, s. a street in the extremities of a town. 

To OUTSTRETCH, v. a . to extend or spread out. 

To OUTSTRIP, v . a. [derived by Skinner from out, and 
spritzen , to spout, Teut. but Johnson suggests that it might 
have been originally out trip , the s being afterwards inserted] 
to go faster or beyond another. 

To OUTSWEE'TEN, v. a . to spoil by excess of sweetness. 

To OUTSWE'AR, v. a . to overpower by swearing. 

To OUT-TO'NGUE, v. a. to bear clown by noise. 

To OUT-TA'LK, v. a. to exceed in talking. 

To OUTVA'LUE, v. a. to surpass in value. 

To OUTVl'E, v . a. to exceed or surpass. 

To OUTVl'LLAIN, v . a. to exceed in villany. 

To OUT VOICE, v. a. to exceed in strength of voice or 
clamour. 

To OUTVOTE, v. a. to exceed in number of voters. 

To OUTWA'LK, v . a. to walk faster. 

O'UTWALL, s. the outward part or wall of a building; ex- 
ternal appearance. 

OUTWARD, a. [utweard, Sax.] on the surface; exposed 
to the sight, opposed to inward. Foreign, opposed to intestine. 
Tending to the out-parts. 

OUTWARD, s. external form. 

OUTWARD, or OUTWARDS, ad. to foreign parts. 
4 Outward bound." To the outer parts. 

OUTWARDLY, ad. externally, evidently. In appearance 
only. 

To OUTWEAR, v. a. to pass tediously. To last longer, 
than something else. 

To OUTWEIGH, v . a. to exceed in weight, value, or im- 
portance. 

To OUTWIT, v. a. to cheat or deceive with superior cun- 
ning. 

OUTWORK, s . that part of a fortification which is nearest 
the enemy. • 

OUTWO'RN, part, consumed or destroyed by use. 

OUTWRO'UGHT, pari, exceeding in efficacy or art. 

To OWE, v. a. [eg, aa, I owe, or I ought, Isl.] to be in- 
debted, or obliged to pay ; to be obliged to as a cause or bene- 
factor; to derive from a cause. 

OWHYHKE or HA WAII, the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands. Its gieatest length is 97 miles, and its breadth 78. 
The appearance of the island is rude and sublime. The 
mountain, Mouna Roa, exceeds in height the Peak of 
Tenerilfe. The land capable of cultivation lies between the 
mountains and the shore, and is generally very fertile. The 
inhabitants were estimated by Mr. Ellis in 1822 at 85,000, 
but they have greatly increased. Christianity is established 
among the people, with numerous churches and schools. 
They trade in European articles for sandal-wood, salt pro- 
visions, &c. Their money is sandal- wood and Spanish dollars. 


Capt. Cooke was killed here, Feb. 14, 1779. Lat. of th«> 
eastern extremity, 19. 28. N. Ion. 156. 0. W. 

O'WING, part, following as a consequence; due as a debt 
or duty ; imputable to as an agent. 

OWL, or GW LET, (the aw pron. as in how) s. [i ule , Sax. ’, 
a bird, remarkable for biding itself all day, appearing at night, 
and catching mice. 

O'WLER, s. a smuggler. Also a provincial name for the 
common alder. 

OWN, s. [agen> Sax. eggen, Bclg.] this word is generally 
added to the pronouns possessive, my, thy, his , our , your, their , 
and implies property. Sometimes it implies action, to distin- 
guish it from that of any other, and sometimes is used by way 
of opposition, for something peculiar to a person ; as, it is his 
own, not yours. 

To OWN, v. a . to acknowledge ; to confess to be one’s pro- 
perty or performance ; to possess, claim, or hold by l ight. To 
confess, opposed to deny. To avow. 

O'WNER, s. one to whom any things belongs; rightful 
possessor; master. 

(OWNERSHIP, s . lawful possession. 

OWRE, s. [unis, Lat.] a buffalo. 

OX, s . [plural oxen ; oxa n Sax. oxe, Dan.] the general name 
for black cattle ; properly a castrated bull. 

O'XEYE, .v. in Botany, a species of the chrysanthemum of 
Linneus ; the greater daisy. The common oxeye is a species 
of chamomile. 

O'XFLY, s . a fly troublesome to oxen. 

OXFORD, the capital ot Oxfordshire, with two markets, 
on Wednesday and Saturday. It is a city, a bishop’s see, and 
an university; and, besides the cathedral, has 13 parish 
churches. It is seated at the confluence of the rivers Isis and 
Cherwell, on an eminence almost surrounded with meadows, 
except on the E. side. The whole town, with the suburbs, is 
of a circular form, three miles in circumference, it consists 
chiefly of two spacious streets, which cross each other in tin: 
middle of the town. The university contains 20 colleges and 
five halls, several of which stand in the streets, ami gi\e the 
city an air of magnificence. In. the halls the students liw , 
either wholly or in part, at their own expenre. The colleges 
are, University, Baliol, Merton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New, 
Lincoln, All Souls, Magdalen, Brazen Nose, Corpus Christi, 
Christ Church, Trinity, St. John Baptist’s, Jesus, Wadham, 
Pembroke, Worcester, and Hertford. The halls are Alban, 
Edmund, St. Mary’s, New Inn, and St. Mary Magdalen. 
Among the libraries in the university, the most distinguished 
are, the Bodleian, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley ; those of 
All Souls College, Christ Church, Queen’s, New College, St. 
John’s, Exeter, and Corpus Christi. Among other publu 
buildings are, the Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, the. Cla- 
rendon Printing-house, the Radelitt’e Infirmary, and v fine 
Observatory. Oxford has lately been embellished with a noble 
market-place and a magnificent stone bridge. It is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, in subjection to the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the university. It sends four members to 
parliament, two for the university, and two for the city. The 
town contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and the university 
1634, and is 54 miles W. by N. of London. 

OXFORDSHIRE, a county of England, 47 miles in 
length, and 29 in breadth, bounded on the E. by Buckingham- 
shire, on the W. by Gloucestershire, on the S. by Berkshire, 
and on the N. by Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. It is 
divided into 14 hundreds, which contain one city, 12 mark* t 
towns, 280 parishes, 451 villages, and in 1831, 151,72b inha- 
bitants, and elects 3 county members. The air is mild an. I 
healthy, and it contains several gentlemen's seats, and il ■ 
soil, though various, is fertile in com wvs - 1 41 - 
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are shaded with woods. It is also an agreeable sporting 
country, there being abundance of game. 

O'XGANG, s. twenty acres of land. 

O'XLIP, $. the same with cowslip, a vernal flower. 

O'XSTALL, s. a stand for oxen. 

O'XTONGUE, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, of which two 
are British species, viz. the yellow succory and common ox- 
tongue. 

O'XYORATE, s. [oSu/jfjaror, from oIoq and Kfftdio, Gr.] a 
mixture of water and vinegar. 

O'XYMEL, 5 . [o;w/i£/Vi, from vfa and /u'Xt, Gr.] a mixture 
of vinegar and honey. 

OXYMO'RON, s. [« ivfnopov, from o£vr and fuopoc, Gr.] a 
figure in rhetoric, in which an epithet of a contrary significa- 
tion is added ; as, “ Painful pleasure !” 

OXYKRIIO'DINF., $. [olv^whvor, or oivppdcivav, from o$vc« 
and fWuirov, Gr.] a mixture of two parts of oil of roses with one 
of v ineirnr of roses. 

OYER, s. [old Fr. to hear] in Law, heard; thus a court, of 
mar and terminer , is a place where causes are heard and de- 
ft mimed. 

O' YES, s. \oyez % Fr. hear yo] a word used and repeated 
/luce times by a public crier in a court of justice, and iu deli- 
' i !!!),;■ a proclamation, to demand silence. 

OASTEB, s. |’(#/->7#r, Belg.] a shell fish having two shells. 

O YSTER\VKX( IT, or OSTKRWOMAN, s. a woman who 
s ils oysters. Figuratively, a low, mean, and vulgar wo- 
man. 

OZ/F/NA, s. [6?laii'ii, from to stink, Gr.] iu Surgery, 
is a foul and malignant ulcer of the nose, distinguished by its 
stench, and often accompanied with a caries of the bones of 
the nose. 

OZIER, s. See Osier. 


P. 

P is the fifteenth letter, and eleventh consonant, of our 
alphabet; and is formed by a slight compression of the 
anterior part of the lips, as pull, put , pot , and has nearly the 
sound of b. When p stands before s or t , its sound is lost ; 
as in psalms, pseitdo-propfu is, Ptolemy, ptisan, &c. Wien it 
stands before /#, it has the sound off; as in physic, philoso- 
pher, phosphorus , and in most other words ; but in phthisic, 
and sonic Greek words, thep/iis not pronounced. Used as a 
numeral letter, it stood for 400, but with a dash on the top, 
thus, p. for 400,000. Among medical writers it stands for 
pnrjily or the eighth part of a handful. In Italian music it 
stands for piano, or soft, and shews that the force of the 
voice or instrument is to be lessened. PP implies piu 
piano, more soft, and PPP pianissimo , the softest possible. 
P. M. in Astronomy, stands for post meridiem , or afternoon. 

PABULAR, a . [from pabulum, l.at.] affording aliment or 
prove: rider. 

TABULATION, s . [from pabulum, Lat.] the act of feeding 
or procuring provender. 

PA BULOUS, a. [from pabulum , Lat.] affording aliment or 
provender. 

PA'BULUM, s. [Lat.] among Physicians, such parts of our 
common food as are necessary to recruit the animal fluids ; as 
also any matter that constitutes the cause of a disease. 

PACATION, s. \pacatio , Lat.] appeasing, pacifying, or as- 
suaging. 

PACE, s. [pas, Fr.] a step or single motion of the foot in 
walking. The gait or manner of walking. Degree of quick- 
ness ; hence, to keep pace with , is to equal a person either in 


w alli ng or ridiug. A measure of five feet In Uie Manage, 
it is ofthrec kinds, viz. walk, trot, and gallop; to which may 
be added an amble. .... 

To PACE, v. n. to move slowly. To move. Applied to 
horses, to move by raising the feet on the same side together. 
Actively, to measure by steps. 

PA'CEI), a. having a particular gait or manner of 

walking. 

PACER, s. a horse that raises the two legs on the same 
side together. 

PACI FIC, a. [pacifujue, Fr. pacificus, Lat.] mild; making 
peace; gentle; appeasing. 

PACIFICATION, s. [pacification, Fr.] the act of making 
peace. The act of appeasing. 

PACIFIC ATOP, s. \pacifcatcur, Fr.] a peace-maker. 
PACIFICATORY, a. tending to make peace. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, otherwise called the South Sea, lies 
between Asia and America, and is upwards of 10,000 miles in 
breadth. It had its name from the moderate weather the first 
mariners, under Magellan, who sailed in it, met with between 
the tropics. On one side of the equator it is called the N 
Pacific ocean ; on the other, the S. Pacific ocean. 

PA'CJFIKK, s. one who appeases. 

To PA'CIFY, v . a. [pccifico, Lat.] to reconcile, appease, o: 
quiet, an angry person. 

PACK, s. [Belg. and Tent.] a large bundle of any thing pre- 
pared for carriage. A burden or load. A certain number of 
cards, generally :y2. A number of hounds hunting together. 

A number of persons united in some bad design. Any great 
number or quantity. 

To PACK, r. a, [pachcn , Belg.] to hind up for carriage; to 
dispatch in haste, used with off\ to sort cards iniquitously. 
Neutcrly, to tie up goods ; to remove in haste ; to associate in 
bad designs. 

PA'CKCLOTII, s. [pacldccd, Belg.] a cloth iu which goods 
are bundled or tied up. 

PA'CKER, s. one who packs goods. 

PACKET, s. [pacfjuct, Fr.]a small pack; a mail ofletters. 

A vessel that carries a mail. A small bundle, as of a mounte- 
bank’s medicines. 

To PACKET, v. a. to bind up in parcels. 

PACKHORSE, s. a horse employed in carrying burdens of 
goods. 

PA'CKSADDLE, s. a saddle on which burdens are laid. 
PA'CKTIIREAI), s. strong thread used in packing or tying 
up parcels. 

PACKWAX, s, the strong aponeuroses on the sides of the 
neck in brutes. 

PACT, s . [pactum, Lat] a contract, bargain, or covenant. 
PACTION, s. [Fr. pactio, Lat.] a bargain, a covenant. 
FACTITIOUS, «. [from pactio, Lat.] settled upon condi- 
tion, or by covenant. 

PAD, s. [paad, Sax.] the road; a foot-path. An easy- 
paced horse. A robber on foot. A soft saddle ; properly a 
saddle or bolster stuffed with straw. A kind of bolster used 
by crooked people to conceal their deformity. 

To PAD, v . n. to travel gently. To rob on foot. To make 
a way smooth and level. To conceal any deformity with a 
kind of bolster. 

PADAR, s» grouts ; coarse flour. 

PA'DDER, s. one who robs on foot. 

To PADDLE, v . w. [patouiller, Fr.] to row; to beat the 
water as with oars ; to play with, or in the water. To ' 
finger. 

PADDLE, 5. [pattle, Brit] a short oar used by a single 
rower in a boat. Any thing broad like an oar. 
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PAD.DLER, s. one that paddles. 

PA'DDLE-STAFF, s. a staff headed with broad iron. 

PADDOCK, $. [ padde , Belg. pada, Sax.] a great frog 
or toad. A small inclosure, corrupted from park , parrack , 
paddock . 

PADF/LION, s. [pas-dr. lion , lion’s foot, Fr.] an herb. 

PADLOCK, s. [padde, Belg.J a lock hung on a staple to 
fasten a door, box, &e. 

PADSTOW, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Satur- 
day. It is seated on the Bristol channel, at the mouth of the 
Camel, 242 miles W. by S. of London. Population 1700. 

PADUA , an ancient, large, and celebrated city of Italy, 
with an university and a bishop’s see. It now ranks as the 
fourth citv of Austrian Italy, with a population of 47,000 
souls, and is seated at the confluence of the Brenta and 
Bachiglione : the territory of the Paduans, of which it is 
the capital, contains 300,000 inhabitants. 20 miles S. E. of 
Vicenza, and 22.5 N. of Home. Lon. 1 1 . 53. E. lat. 45. 24. N. 

PTE'AN, s. [from the songs sung to Piean or Apollo, begin- 
ning with Id P(?a)i] a song of triumph. 

PTE' DO- BAPTISM, s. [w«7c and fiavTiafidc , , Gr.] infant bap- 
tism. Pa-do-baptists are those who maintain that baptism 
should be administered to infants. 

PAGAN, a. [from pagus, Lat. a village ; the villages con- 
tinuing heathen after the cities were Christian] idolatrous ; 
heathenish. 

PAGAN, s. a heathen. 

PA'GANISM, s. [paganism?, Fr.] heathenism. 

PAGE, s. [page, Fr.] one side of the leaf of a boox. A 
youth attending on a great person. 

To PAGE v. a. to mark the pages of a book with figures. 
To attend as a page. 

PAGEANT, s. a statue in a public show'. Any show or 
spectacle of entertainment. 

PA GRANT, a. showy ; pompous ; gaudy. 

To PA'GEANT, v. a. to exhibit in show’ ; to represent. 

PAGEANTRY, s. pomp; show. 

PA'GINAL, «. [from pagina, Lat.] consisting of pages. 

PAGOD, s. an Indian idol, or temple. 

PAID, prctcr. and part. pass, of Pay. 

PAFGLE, s. a name for the cowslip. 

PAIL, s. [palia, Span.] a vessel in which milk or water is 
carried. 

PAFLFUL, s. the quantity that a pail will hold. 

PAIN, .v. [ptrna, Lat.] punishment threatened. A sensa- 
tion of uneasiness. Uneasiness, applied to the mind. In the 
plural, labour ; task. The throes of child-birth. 

To PAIN, v. a, to make uneasy. Used with the reciprocal 
pronoun, to labour hard, or to hurt in making an effort. 

PAINFUL, a. miserable; afflictive; causing an uneasy 
sensation ; difficult ; laborious ; industrious. 

PAI'NFULLY, ad . with great pain, affliction, labour, or 
diligence. 

PAI'NFULNESS, s. affliction, sorrow, grief; industry. 

PAI'NIM, s. [payen, Fr.] an infidel ; a pagan. 

PAFNIM, a. pagan ; heathenish. 

PAI'NLESS, a . without pain. 

PAI'NSTAKER, s . a laborious person. 

PAFNSTAK1NG, a. labouring hard and diligently. 

PAI'NSWICK, a town iti Gloucestershire, distant from 
London 100 miles. Market on Tuesday. Population 4088. 

To PAINT, v. a. [peindre, Fr.] to represent in colours. To 
cover with colours. Figuratively, to describe ; to colour, or 
diversify. Neuterly, to lay colours on the face. 

PAINT, s . colours used in representing likenesses. 

PAFNTER, «. [peintre, Fr.] one who professes the art of 
representing things in colours. 


PAI NTING, s . the art of representing things in colours. 
A picture. Colours laid on. 

PAFNTURE, s . [pcinturc, Fr.] the art of painting. A 
French word. 

PAIR, s. [ paire , Fr.] two things suiting one another. A 
man and wife. Two of a sort. Two similar parts joined to- 
gether, and composing one thing. “ A pair of bellows.” 

To PAIR v. 7t. to be joined in parts. To suit or lcsemble. 
Actively, to join in couples; to unite us correspondent or op- 
posite. 

PARSLEY , a large manufacturing town of Scotland, in 
the county of Renfrew, which had formerly a celebrated 
abbey. It is seated on the river White Cart, three miles 
from Renfrew', and 7 W. from Glasgow. The manufactures 
are silk, muslin, and thread gauze. Population (including 
the Abbey district) 57,400. It returns one representative 

PALACE, s. [palais, Fr. palntium , Lat.] a house in which 
a great person resides. A splendid house. 

PALA'CIOI S, a. roval; noble; magnificent. 

PALANQUIN, s. a kind of covered carriage, used by per- 
sons of distinction, and supported on the shoulders of slaves, 
in the East. 

PALATABLE, a. agreeable to the taste. 

PALATE, s. [paint um, Lat.] the upper part or roof of the 
mouth. The organ of taMe. In Botany, the inner part of the 
month of a gaping bh'.ssoin. 

PA'LATIC, a. belonging to the palate. 

PALATINATE, s. [j.nlatiuatus, Lat.] the country wherein 
is the seat of a count palatine, or chief officer in the court ot 
an emperor, nr sovereign prince. 

PA LATINE, s. [palatin, Fr.] one invested with royal rights 
and privileges. 

PALATINE, a. possessing royal privileges. 

PALE, a. [pale, Fr. pallidas, Lat.] of a white colour ; not 
high coloured; of a faint lustre ; dim. 

To PALE, r . a. to make whitish or pale. 

PALE, s. [pnlvs, Lat. J a narrow’ piece of wood joined above 
and below' to a cross beam, to inclose grounds. Any inclo- 
sure, or district. In Ileialdry, a stake placed upright from 
the top of the chief to the point 

To PALE in, v. a. to inrinse with pales. To encompass. 

PALED, a . in Botany, applied to stu b flowers as have 
leaves surrounding a head or thrum ; as a marigold. 

PALE-EY'ED, a. having dim eyes. 

PALE-FACED, a . having the face whitish, or without any 
ruddy colour. 

PALELY, ad. w T anly, not ruddily. 

PALENESS, s. want of colour; want of lustre. 

PA'LENDAR, s. a coasting vessel. Not in use. 

PA'LEOUS, a. [from pa lea, Lat.] husky, chaffy- 

PALERMO, a city of Sicily, with an archbishops see, 
and a large harbour. It is the capital of Sicily, and is ot 
great antiquity. The inhabitants are estimated at 120,000. 
Palermo, in 1799, became the residence of the court, when 
the French made themselves masters of Naples. It is 110 
miles W. of Messina, and 180 S. by W'. of Naples. Lon. 
13. 23. E. Lat. 38. 15. N. 

PALESTRICAL, [palast ricus, Lat.] of or belonging to 
wrestling. 

PALESTINE, a country of Turkey in Asia, and in 
Syria. It was anciently called the country of the Philistines ; 
and before that, the land oi Canaan ; and lies along the Me- 
diterranean Sea. At present they bestow the name of this 
territory likewise on Judea ; and therefore, taking in the 
whole extent, it is bounded on the N. by Mount Libanus, 
on the E. by Mount Hermon, w..ich separates it from Ara- 
bia Deserta; on the S. by Arabia Petrea; and on the W. by 
8 M 
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the Mediterranean Sea. It was called Palestine from the 
Philistines, who inhabited the sea-coast; and Judea from 
Judah ; as also the Holy Land, because it was the scene of 
the birth and sufferings of Jesus Christ. At present it is 
a poor barren country, which, perhaps, may be owing to the 
indolence of the inhabitants; for it was formerly called a 
land flowiug with tnilk and honey. About Jerusalem the 
country is mountainous and rocky, serving however to feed 
sheep and cattle. 

PA'LETTE, $. [Fr.] a light board, with a hole thro* which 
the thumb passes, used by a limner to place his colours on. 

PALFREY, $. [ palffrai , Brit.] a small horse used by 
ladies ; a state horse with trappings. 

PALINDROME, $. [TraXtvcpnpUt, Gr.] a word or sentence 
that reads the same backwards or forwards : as, madam ; or 
this sentence, subi , dura a rudibus . 

P ALING ENE'S I A , s. [jraXu' and ylvemc, Gr.] among Di- 
vines, signifies the same as regeneration. Also, the migra- 
tion of the soul of a defunct into another body. 

PALTNODE, PALINODY, $. [a-aXo ySia, from mWiv and 
yc/), Gr.] a recantation. 

PALISADE, PALISADO, s. [ palisade, F r. palisado, Span.] 
pales set by way of inclosure or defence. 

PALISH, a . somewhat pale or wan. 

PALI., paull, s. [ •pallium , Lat.] a cloak or mantle of 
state. An episcopal vestment, of white woollen cloth, 
about the breadth of a border, made round, and thrown 
over the shoulders, shorn from two lambs offered by the 
nuns of St. Agnes on the day of her feast. A covering of 
black velvet, sometimes edged with white silk, thrown over 
a coffin when carried to interment. 

To PALL, v . a. to cloak or invest. 

To PALL, v. n. [pallu, Brit, or from pale,] to grow vapid 
or tasteless. Actively, to make insipid or vapid ; to damp or 
dispirit. To impair or weaken. To cloy. 

PALLADIUM, s. a security or safeguard. Tn Antiquity, 
a statue of the goddess Pallas, preserved in Troy, whereon 
the fate of the city is said to have depended. 

PALLET, s. [from paillc , straw, Fr.] a small or mean bed. 
A small measure, formerly used by chirurgeous, from palette, 
Fr. In Heraldry, a little post. 

PARLIAMENT, s. [ pallium , Lat.] a dress, a robe. 

To PALLIATE, v. a . [from pallium , a cloak, Lat.] to 
cloak, cover, or extenuate any crime by excuses or favour- 
able representations; to ease without radical cure. 

PALLIATION, s. [ palliation f Fr.] the act of covering or 
extenuating a crime. An imperfect and temporary cure. 

PALLIATIVE, a . [ palliatif, Fr.] extenuating by excuses 
find favourable representations . 

PA LLIATIVE, s. something that extenuates a crime or al- 
leviates pain. 

PAX LTD, a. [pallidas, Lat .] pale; wan; not high co- 
loured. This adjective is seldom used of the face. 

PALLIROGY, $. [TraXcv and Xdyoc, Gr.] a figure in rhe- 
toric, in whicdi the same word is repeated. 

PALL-MALL, pell-mell, s. [from pi! a, a ball, Lat. and 
malleus , a mallet, Lat. paillc maillc , Fr. Sec Mall, and 
Mell] a play in which a ball is struck through an iron ring 
with a mallet. 

PALM, s. [ palma , Lat] a tree whose branches arc worn 
in token of victory. The hand spread out, or the inside of 
the hand. Tn Measure, three inches. 

To PALM, v. a. to conceal in the palm. To impose on, 
used with upon. To handle. To stroke with the hand. 

FARMER, s, a pilgrim, so culh d from the custom of bear- 
ing brunches of palm by those who had visited the holy land, 

A crown encircling a deer’s head. 


PARMERWORM, s, a worm covered with hair, supposed 
to be so eafled because he wanders over all plants. 

PALMETTO, s, a palm tree with the leaves of which wo- 
men’s hats are made. 

FALMfFEROUS, a. [from palma and fero, Lat.] bearing 
palms. 

PALMIPEDE, a. [palma and pe$, Lat.J web-footed; 
having the toes joined by a membrane. 

PARMISTER, s. [See Palmistry] one who professes 
palmistry. 

PALMISTRY, s . [from palma , Lat.] the cheat of telling 
fortunes by the lines of the palms. 

PALM-SU'NDAY, s. the Sunday next before Easter ; so 
called from palm-branches being strewed on the road by the 
multitude when our Saviour made his triumphal entry into Je- 
rusalem. 

PALMY, a, bearing palms. 

PALPABI LITY, s . the quality of being perceivable to the 
touch. 

PALPABLE, a, [palpable, Fr.] to be perceived by the 
touch. Gross ; coarse ; easily detected. Plain, or easily 
perceived. 

PALPABLENESS, s. the quality of being perceived by the 
touch, Crossness, plainness. 

PAT ABLY, ad. in such a maimer as to be perceived by 
the touch. Grossly, plainly. 

PALPATION, s. [ palpatio , Lat.] the act of feeling. 

To PALPITATE, v. a. [pal pita, Lat.] to heat like the 
heart ; to flutter. 

PALPITATION, s. [palpitation, Fr.] the increased motion 
of the heart f occasioned by fright or disorder. 

PARSGRAVK, s. [palhgritfF, Tent.] a count or earl who 
has the; superintendence of a prince’s palace. 

PARS I ED, a. afflicted with the palsy. 

PALSY, s. [paralysis, Lat. whence pnralysy, palasy , and 
;W.s//,] a disease, wherein the body or some of its parts lose 
their motion, and sometimes their sensation. 

To PALTER, v . //. [from paltron , Fr.] to prevaricate ; to 
shift or dodge, \ctively, to squander; to trifle. 

PALTERER, s. an insincere dealer ; a shifter. 
PA'LTKLVESS, meanness. 

PARTRY, a, [lroin poltron , Fr. a cheat] sorry ; worthless ; 
contemptible; mean. 

PA'LY, a. pale. Used only in Poetry. 

PAM, s, [perhaps from palma , Lat. victory, as tramp is 
from triumph] the knave of c lubs. 

To PAMPER, v. a. [pamberare, Ital.] to fill with food, or 
feed luxuriously; to glut. 

PA 'M PH LET, s m [written by Caxton paunflet , from par un 
Jiht, Fr. by a thread] a small book not bound, only stitch- 
ed. 

To PA'MPHLET, v. a . to write small books or pamphlets. 
PAMPHLETEE R, s. a scribbler of small books. 

PAN, s . [ pfan , Tout.] an earthen vessel, broad and hol- 
low. The part of a gun lock that holds the powder. Any 
hollow or cavity. “ The brain pan” In the Heathen My- 
thology, the god of shepherds. 

PANACEA, s. [irnruktifi, Or.] an universal medicine. 
PANA'DA, or PANA'DO, s . [panade, Fr.] food made by 
boiling bread till it is in a manner dissolved in water. 

PA'NCAKE, s . a kind of cake or pudding made in a 
frying-pan. 

PA N CH RE'STA , s. [lrar and Gr,] niediciues that 

are supposed efficacious in all diseases. 

PANCRATlCAL,a. [from t rdv and kpdro c, Gr.] very strong, 
or excelling in all gymnastic exercises. 

PANCREAS, s. [ttuv and Kpiac> Gr.] the oart called the 
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sweetbread ; a conglomerate gland, situated between tbe 
bottom of the stomach and the vertebrae of the loins, and 
affording a juice of great service in assisting digestion* 

PANCREATIC, a, belonging to the pancreas. 

PA'NDECT, s. [ pandecta , Lat.] a treatise that compre- 
hends the whole of any science. A digest of civil law. 

PANDE'MIC, a. [from ira v and ciipoc, Gr.] incident to a 
whole people. 

PA'NDER, s. [from Pandarus , the pimp in the story of 
Troilus and Cressida , and should be written Pandar] a pimp, 
a male bawd, or man that procures prostitutes for another. 

To PA'NDER, v . a. to pimp. To be subservient to lust 
or passion. 

PA'NDERLY, ad, pimping ; pimplike. 

PANDICULATION, s, [pandicnlatio, Lat.] the restless- 
ness, stretching, and uneasiness, usually accompanying the 
cold fits of an intermitting fever. 

PANE, s, [paneatt, Fr.] a square piece of glass; a piece 
mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 

PANEGYRIC, s. [panegyrique, Fr.] a piece written in 
praise of a person or thing. 

PANEGY RIC, or PANEGYRICAL, a. praising ; in the 
nature of a panegyric. 

PANEGYRIST, s. [panegyriste, Fr.] one that writes 
praise ; an encomiast. 

To PANEGYRI ZE, v, a. to bestow praise on. 

PA NEL, s. [pancllum, Lat .panentt, Fr.] a square or piece 
of any matter inserted among others. A square piece in a 
wainscot. In Law, a schedule, or small roll of parchment, 
containing the names of the jurors returned by the sheriff, to 
pass upon a trial ; so that the impaunclling a jury is no more 
than the sheriff’s entering them upon his panncl or roll. 

PANG, s. [ painc , Fr.j excessive pain ; a sudden pain or 
torture ; throes in child-bearing. 

To PANG, v, a . to torment cruelly. 

PA'NIC, a. [from Pan , who is supposed to occasion 
groundless fear] violent without reason, applied to fear. 

PA'NIC, s. [ircmwci Gr.] a sudden fright without cause. 

PA'NICGRASS, s. in Botany, the punicum of Linneus ; 
the great loose cocksfoot, and creeping paniegruss, are the 
British species. 

PA'NICIE, s. [paniat la, Lat.] in Botany, an assemblage 
of flowers growing without any very regular order, upon 
fruitstalks that are variously subdivided ; as in the oats. It is 
said to be spreading , when the partial fruitstalks diverge and 
stand wide asunder, as in the common and reed meadow- 
grass; compact , when they stand near together, as in the 
sheep’s fescue and purple hairgrass. A pa niched bunchy 
is an assemblage of flowers partaking of the properties of a 
panicle and a bunch, as in the golden rod. A pn niched 
spike , is an assemblage of flowers partaking of the pro- 
perties of a panicle and a spike ; in the wall fescue 
and the manured canary-grass, in which the collection 
of florets resemble a spike in their general appearance, but 
the florets are furnished with fruitstalks shorter than them- 
selves. 

PA'NNADE, s, the prancing of a high-bred horse. 

PA'NNEL, s. [ panned , Belg. pancav , Fr.] a kind of 
clumsy saddle. In Falconry, the stomach of a hawk. 

PA'NNIER, s . [panier, Fr.] a basket or wicker vessel hung 
on the side of a horse. 

PANOPLY* S' [irai'OTrX/a, Gr.] complete armour. 

PANORA'MA, S' (from 7r«r, all, and opapa , view, Gr.] a 
word recently introduced, to express a painting in oil or 
water colours, which represents an entire view of any coun- 
try, city, or other natural objects, as they appear to a person 
standing in any situation, and turning quite round. 


PANSY, or PA'NCY, ». a flower, heart’s ease. 

To PANT, v. n. [pantclcr, old Fr.] to fetch the breath 
short, when frightened or out of breath. To play with inter- 
mission, applied to the wind. To wish or long for. 

PANT, s, the palpitation of the heart. 

PANTALOO'N, s. [ pantalon , Fr.] a man’s garment, in 
which the breeches and stockings are all of a piece. 

PANTIIEO'LOGY, s. [frac and OtoKoy ia, Gr.] the whole 

sum or body of divinity. 

PANTH EON, s. [navSuov or iravSeov, Gr.] a temple at 
Rom# dedicated to all the gods. 

PA' NTH EH, S' [iraySrip, Gr. panthere, Fr.] a large spotted 
wild beast, scarce ever tamed. 

PA'NTILK, .v. a gutter tile. 

PANTINGLY, ad. with a palpitation ; breathing short. 

PA'NTLER, s. [ paniticr , Fr.] a person who keeps the 
bread in a great family. 

PA'NTOFLE, s. [ panlonjlc , Fr.] a slipper. 

PA NTOMIME, s. [Fr. Trdc and pipoc, Gr.] one who can 
express his meaning by mute actions. A farce consisting in 
gcstuie and dumb show. A mimic. 

PA'NTON, s. a shoe made to recover a narrow and huof- 
bouud heel. 

PA'NTRY, s. [pantcrie, Fr.] the room in which victuals 
are kept. 

PAP, s. [pappe, Belg. papa, Ttal. papilla, Lat.] the nipple 
of a breast. Food made for infants of bread boiled in milk 
and water. The pulp of fruit. 

PAPA', [tt« 7 nr«r, Gr. papa, Lat.] a name of fondness used 
by a child to its father. 

* PA' PAG Y, s. [from papa, the pope, Lat.] the office or dig- 
nity of a pope. 

PA' PAL, a. [papal, Fr.] belonging to the pope. 

PAPAVEROUS, a. [ papavareus , Lut.] belonging to, or re- 
sembling poppies. 

PAPER, S' \ papyrus, Lat. papier , Fr.] the reed the 
Nile, on which thev wrote before the invention of p:q» r ; 
a substance on which we write or print., made of rags ground, 
macerated in water, and formed into thin sheets by means 
of a wire sieve mould. A piece of paper. A single sheet 
printed or written, usually applied to journals, or essays 
published in single sheets. 

PAPER, a . any thing slight or thin; made of papci. 

To PATER, v. a. to cover or wrap in paper. To register. 

PAPERMAKER, s. one who makes paper. 

PAPE'SCENT, a . tending towards or resembling pap. 

PAPl'LIO, s. [Lat.] a moth of various colours, by *omc 
called a butterfly. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, a . [from papilla, Lat.] in Botany, 
applied to such flowers as represent a butterfly, with its wings 
expanded, as hi the pea, broom, gorze, <Vr. 

PAPILLARY, P.VPILLOUS, a. [from papilla, Lat.] 
having cmulgcnt vessels resembling paps. 

PAPIST,’ s. [papistry Fr.] one that, adheres to the com- 
munion of the pope and church of Rome. 

PAPI STICAL, a. popish ; adhering to the pope. 

PAPISTRY, s. popery; the doctrine of the church of 
Rome. 

PAPPOUS, a. [ pap) ostts, low Lat.] in Botany, applied 
to seeds covered with a light thin down, us in the daudelion, 
thistle, &c. 

PA'PPY, a. soft; juicy. Easily divided. 

PAPULO'SITY, s. [ papnlositas , Lat.] fulness of blisters 
or pimples. 

PAR, s. [Lat.] the state of equality; equivalence, or equal 
value ; a term used in traffic. 

PARABLE, [7rcipa/3 oX^, Gr.] a similitude ; a fable or 
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story nude use of to convey some important truth, and ori- 
ginally borrowed from the hieroglyphic characters. 

PARA'BOLA, s. [Lat.] in Geometry, a conic section arising 
from a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to one of its sides* 

PARABO'LIC, or PARA BO'Ll CAL, a. [parabolique, Fr,] 
expressed in parables, or by a similitude. In Geometry, hav- 
ing the form or properties of a parabola. 

PARABOLICALLY, ad. by way of parable, or similitude. 
In the form of a parabola. 

PARA'BOLISM, s. in Algebra, is the division of the terms 
of an equation, by a known quantity ■ that is involved or mul- 
tiplied in the first term. 

PARABOLOID, $. [irapnfioXi) and sldoc, Gr.] A parabo- 
liform curve in Geometry, whose ordinates are supposed to 
be in subtriplicate, subquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their re- 
spective absciss® : there is another species ; for if you sup- 
pose the parameter, multiplied into the square of the abscissa, 
to be equal to the cube of the ordinate, then the curve is 
called a seinicubical paraboloid . Harris . 

PARACENTESIS, s . [wapaKiyromr, Gr.] in Surgery, an 
operation for the dropsy, called tapping. 

PARACENTRIC, PARACE NTRICAL, a. [from iraph and 
Ktvrpov, Gr.] deviating from the centre. 

PARACLETE, 8 . [rttpak-Xjjrof, Gr.] an Advocate, or Com- 
forter; generally applied to the third Person in the Holy 
Trinity. 

PARA'DE, 8 . [Fr.] an ostentatious show or display. Mi- 
litary order. A place where troops are drawn up for duty. 
A guard, or a posture of defence. 

PA'RADIGM, s. [irapaficrypa y Gr.] an example. 

PA'RADISE, s. the garden of bliss in which our first pa- 
rents were placed. Any place which affords exquisite hap- 
piness. 

PARADISI'ACAL, a. suiting, resembling, or forming pa- 
radise. 

PARADOX, s. [paradoxc, Fr. TrapdcW-oc, Gr.] a tenet con- 
trary to a received opinion, and which at first appears absurd, 
but is actually true. 

PARADO XICAL, a . of the nature of a paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, ad. after the manner of a paradox. 

PARADOXOXOGY, s . [from napaco&g, and Xtyw, Gr.] 
speaking in paradoxes. 

PARAGOGE, s. [^rapaywyi), Gr.] a figure whereby a syl- 
lable or letter is added to the end of a word ; as, vasty vastly. 

PA'RAGON, s. [ paragone 9 1 Ui \ .] a model; pattern; some- 
thing superlatively excellent ; fellow, equal. 

To PA'RAGON, v. a. to compare ; to equal. 

PARAGRAPH, s. [vapaypa^ij, Gr.] a distinct part of a 
discourse. In Printing, a mark used to signify the beginning 
of some other subject, and formed thus, If. 

PARAGRAPIIICALLY, ad. with distinct breaks or sen- 
tences. 

PA'RAGUA Y, a large republic or dictatorship in the 
province of La Plata, South America, having Brazil on theE. ; 
and Peru and Chili on the W. Its chief river is the Rio de la 
Plata, which is very considerable, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean below Buenos Ayres, the capital of La Plata. 

PARALI'PSIS, s . [7rup«X£it//tc, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
wherein that thing is let pass, which nevertheless is intended 
to be insisted on at large. 

PARALLACTIC, P MLLACTICAL, a. belonging to a 
parallax. 

PA'RALLAX, s. [TrapuXXaJic, Gr.] with Astronomers, is 
of several kinds. Diurnal Parallax , is the difference between 
the true place of a celestial body as seen from the earth’s 
centre, and its apparent, one as seen from her surface. It is 
greatest of all in the horizon, and then called the horizontal 


parallax; but it decreases, gradually as the body aacends 
above the horizon, called its parallax in altitude, till it va- 
nishes in the zenith. The parallax, of a ptar in a vertical 
circle changes its place with regard to the other circles of 
the sphere, and makes its visible longitude, latitude, and 
right ascension, different from the true ones; and hence 
arise what is termed parallax in latitude , longitude , or 
right ascension. The diurnal parallax always makes the 
object to appear lower than its true place; and according 
to the number of times the planet or star’s distance from 
the earth is increased, so many times less will be the paral- 
lactic angle. The parallax of the grand orb , or the annual 
parallax , called by Ptolemy prostapheercsis or bis, and by 
Copernicus, commutation , is the angle under which the 
semidiameter of the earths orbit appears, when viewed from 
a superior planet or star. 

PA'RALLEL, a. [TraprtXXijXoc, Gr.] extended in the same 
direction ; preserving always the same distance. Haviug the. 
same tendency ; continuing the resemblance through several 
particulars ; like. 

PARALLELS, s. lines continuing their course, and equally 
distant from each other. Lines on the globe, which distinguish 
the latitude. Direction conformable to that of another line. 
Resemblance ; likeness. A comparison. Any thing resem- 
bling another. 

To PARALLEL, v. a. to place so as to keep the same 
direction with, or be at the same distance from, another line. 
To correspond to. To compare. To bear resemblance to. 

PARALLELISM, s. the state of being parallel. 

PARALLELOGRAM, s. [7ru/)aXXr/Xor and ypappa. Or.] 
in Geometry, a right-lined quadrilateral figure, whose opposite 
sides are parallel and equal. 

PARALLELOGRA'MICA L, s. having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 

PAliALLELOPIPED, or PAUALLELOPIPEDON' s. 

[ parallelopipcdc , Fr.] a solid figure contained under six 
parallelograms, whose opposite sides are equal and parallel. 

PARALOGISM, 5. [irapaXoyarpbcy Gr.J a false argument. 

To PARALOGIZE, v. n. to reason sophistieally. 

PARA LOGY, s. [from ‘jrapa.Xoyor, Gr.] a flihe reasoning. 

PARALYSIS, s. [irapuXvffir, Gr.] the palsy, 

PARALYTIC, or PARALYUCAL, a. [7rapaXvrtxo£, Gi. 
affected with the palsy. 

PARAMETER, s. a constant right line in each of the throe 
conic sections, called likewise the latus rectum. 

PARAMOUNT, a. [ paramont , old Fr.] having the chief or 
highest authority. Eminent, or of the highest order. 

PARAMOUNT, s. the chief, supreme lord. 

PA'RAMOUR, s. [par and amour , Fr.] lover; a mistress. 

PA'RANYMPH, & . [irapa and yvfujnj. Gr.j abridenian ; one 
who leads the bride to her marriage. One that countenances 
another. 

PA'RAPEGM, s. [ Trapairrjypa , Gr.] a brazen table fixed to 
a pillar, on which laws and proclamations, the rising ami 
setting of stars, and other astronomical observations, were 
formerly engraven. 

PA RAPET, s. [Fr.] a wall breast high. 

PARAPIIEHNAXIA, s . [Lat.] goods in the wife’s dis- 
posal. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS, s. [wapatyiputric, Gr.] a disease wherein 
the prepuce cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHRASE, s. [irapa<jtpatrigy Gr.] a loose interpreta- 
tion, wherein more regard is had to an author’s meaning than 
his words. 

To PARAPHRASE, t>. a. [wa patj>paZw 9 Gr.] to interpret 
freely, so as to give the sense of a passage, but not the mean* 
ing of every word. 
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PARAPHRAST, s. [irapatyatfc, Gr.] a lax interpreter; 
one who expounds in many words. 

PARAPHRASTIC, PARAPHRA'STICAL, a. explained 
in a free or loose manner; not literal. 

PARAPHRENI'TIS, s, [rrapa and Qpevtrtc, or fpevlrtc, 
Gr.] an inflammation of the diaphragm, accompanied with a 
violent fever and great pain in expiration. 

PARAPLEGIA, s. [irapovXriyla, Gr.] a palsy which seizes 
all parts of the body, except the head. 

PARASANG, s. a Persian measure of length. 

PARAS IOPESIS, s, [trapaffiwirrjcric, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
which signifies keeping silence. 

PARASITE, s. [parasite , Fr. parasita, Lat.] a term of re- 
proach used for a flatterer, or mean dependant. 

PARASITIC, PARASITICAL, a. [parasiticus, Lat.] flat- 
tering or wheedling. In Botany, applied to those vegetables 
that do not take root in the earth, but grow upon other plants 
or trees ; thus the misletoe is found to grow upon the apple- 
tree, the pear, the lime, the elm, the poplar, the hawthorn, and 
the buckthorn, but never upon the ground. 

PA'RASOL, s. [Fr. from irapa, from, Gr. and sol , the sun, 
Lat.] a small canopy or umbrella used to defend the head from 
the heat of the sun. 

PARASYNEX1S, s. [irapaavva^tc, Gr.] in the Civil Law, a 
conventicle, or unlawful meeting. 

PARATHE'SiS, s. [irapaOttrit;, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
where two or more substantives are put in the same case. In 
Rhetoric, a small hint of a thing. In Printing, the matter 
contained within two crotchets, marked thus [ ]. 

To PARBOIL, v. a. [parbouiller, Fr. or from part boil] to 
half boil. 

To PARBREAK, v. n. [ brecker , Bclg.] to vomit. 

PARCAC, s. [Lat.] the poetical fates and destinies, daugh- 
ters of Erebus aud Nox ; they are three in number, viz. Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos ; whereof the first holds the distaff*, the 
second draws the thread of human life, and the last cuts it 
off*. 

PARCEL, s . [ parcelle , Fr.] a small bundle. A part taken 
separately. A quantity or mass. A number of persons or 
things, used in contempt. 

To PARCEL, v. a. to divide into separate portions. To 
make up into a mass. 

PARCENER, s. in Law, applied to a man's sisters or daugh- 
ters who become possessed as joint tenants or coheirs of a 
man's estate, by his dying without issue male. 

PARCENERY, s . holding or occupying of lands by joint 
tenants, otherwise called coparceners. 

To PARCH, v . a. to scorcli or burn slightly. To dry up. 
Neuterly, to be scorched or dried. 

PARCHMENT, s. [ parchemin , Fr. prrgamena , Lat. be- 
cause invented at Pergamus] sheep-skins dressed for writ- 
ing. 

PARCITY, s . [partitas, Lat.] frugality ; sparingness. 

PARD, PARDALE, s . [pardus, pardalis, Lat.] the leopard ; 
in Poetry, any spotted beast. 

To PARDON, v. a . [pardonner, Fr.] to excuse an offender, 
forgive a crime, or remit a penalty. Pardon ?nc, is a phrase 
of civil denial, or slight apology. 

PARDON, s. f pardon, Fr.] the act of forgiving an offender 
a crime, or of remitting a penalty. Forgiveness received ; 
exemption from forgiveness. 

PARDONABLE, a. excusable, venial. 

PARDONABLENESS, s. the quality of being possible to 
be forgiven, venialness. 

PARDONABLY, ad, in such a manner as may be for- 
given ; vcnially. 

PARDONER, s. one who forgives. One of the fellows 


that carried about the pope's indulgcncies, and sold them to 
such as would buy them, against whom Luther incensed (he 
people of Germany. 

To PARE, v. a . to cut oft' the outward coat or surface ; to 
cut off extremities by little and little. 

PARE CBAS1S, s. [irapiufiatnc, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
where the principal subject is departed from. • 

PAREGORIC, a. [iraprjyopiKoc, Gr.] having the power, in 
Medicine, to comfort, mollify, or assuage. 

PARENCHYMA, s. [iraptyxvpa, Gr.] a spongy or porous 
substance ; a part through which the blood is strained for its 
better fermentation and perfection. 

PARENCHY MATOUS, or PARENCHY'MOUS, a. relat- 
ing to the parenchyma ; spongy. 

PARENESIS, s, [irapatvetric, Gr.] persuasion. 

PARENT, s. [ parens , Lat.] a father or mother. 

PARENTAGE, s. [ parentage , Fr.] extraction; birth; con- 
dition with respect to rank of parents. 

PARENTAL, a. becoming or belonging to parents. 

PAREN TATION, s. [parentatio, Lat.] something done or 
said in honour of the dead. 

PARENTHESIS, s. [rrapit Oiffic, from rrapa tv, and 
Gr.] in Grammar, a sentence which may be left out without 
spoiling the sense of the period; in Printing, marked thus 
( )• 

PARENTHETICAL, a. pertaining to a parenthesis. 

PARENTICIDE, s. [parens and cades, Lat.] the killing a 
father or mother. 

PARER, s . an instrument used to cut way the surface. 

PARERGY, ,v. [rrapd and tpyov, Gr.] something unimport- 
ant, or done by the bye. 

PARGET, s. plaster laid on the roof or ceiling of a room. 

To PARGET, v. a, to cover with plaster. 

PARHELION, s. [irnpa and ijXioc, Gr.] a mock sun. 

PARI ETAL, a. [front paries, Lat.] constituting the sides or 
walls. 

PARING, s. the rind, or that which is pared off any 
thing. 

PARTS , the capital of Franco, one of the largest, finest, 
and most populous cities of Europe. The river Seine, which 
crosses it, forms three small islands, called the Island of Lou- 
viers, the Notre Dame, and the Palace, which last is the an- 
cient city of Paris. The inhabitants are computed to be 
7.00,000. It is two leagues in diameter, and six in circumfer- 
ence, including the suburbs. Yt is supposed to contain 87.0 
streets, and 24,000 houses, among which arc many of five, six. 
and even seven stories. There are nine principal bridges in 
Paris, two of which occupy the whole breadth ot the Seine ; 
namely, the Pont Neuf, and the Pont Royal. The public 
fountains are very numerous, and on some of them is dis- 
played. very elegant sculpture. The public places, squares, 
&c. are also numerous and elegant, among which may be 
noticed the Place-de- Lewis XV. of an octagon form, in 
which was an equestrian statue, in bronze, of that monarch. 
This square, lately called the Place-de-la- Revolution, was the 
fatal scene of the execution of the unfortunate Lewis XVI. 
and afterwards of his unhappy cons *rt, Marie Antionettc ; 
the former on the 21st of January, and the latter on the lbtii 
of October, 1793. The cathedral of Notre-Dame, a Gothic 
structure, is one of the largest in Europe, and contains 45 
chapels. The four principal palaces are the Louvre, the 
Thuilleries, the Palais Royal, aud theLuxeniburgli. Tin* gar- 
den of the Thuilleries, in front, of the palace, and on the hanks 
of the Seine, is unquestionably the finest public walk in 
Paris. The Palais-Royal, in tVie interior, has been embel- 
lished with many beautiful buildings, with shops, coffee- 
houses, and a garden, which render it like a perpetual f. 
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and one of the most pleasing walks in the city. The garden* 
of the palace of Luxemlnirgh also form a line promenade. 
The Botanical garden includes the productions of every cli- 
mate. In the Louvre is the central museum of arts, in which 
were deposited the finest collection of paintings and statues in 
tile world ; hut the principal of them were returned, at the 
peJce of 1815, to the places from whence they had been taken. 
The hospitals and charitable institutions of Paris arc numer- 
ous, and supported by the government. Outside the Barricre 
d'Enfer are the Catacombs, the entrance to which is 50 feet 
deep ; they consist of many excavations, that extend several 
miles in every direction. The principal cavern contains up- 
wards of 2,800,000 skulls, with other bones in proportion. 
Before the Revolution, Paris was the see of an archbishop, 
and contained 51 parish-churches, 21 parochial, 17 collegiate 
churches; among which were 13 chapters, 40 chapels, 
3 abbeys, 22 priories, and 50 convents for men, ecclesiastical 
and secular; 7 abbeys, 6 priories, and 53 convents for women; 
12 seminaries and 15 hospitals, 6 of which were appropriated 
to deserted children. Paris is 245 miles S. K. of London, 
525 N. \V. of Vienna, and 630 N. E. of Madrid. Lat. 48. 
50 1. N. Difference of longitude of the observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris, from many astronomical’ observations, is 2. 20. 
the latter being to the east. This city was taken by tbe 
allied armies on the 31st of March, 1814, and again in July, 
1815. 

PARISH, 5. [paroisse, Fr.] a district belonging to the same 
church, and under the care of the same priest. 

PA'RISH, a. belonging to, or having the care of, the parish ; 
maintained by the parish. 

PARI SHIONER, $. f pa mission, Fr.] one that belongs to a 
parish. 

PA'RITOR, s. a beadle or summoner of the courts of civil 
law. 

PA'RITY, s. \parit{ Fr.] equality ; likeness. 

PARK, s. [ pcarruc , Sax. pare , Fr.] a piece of ground in- 
closed and stored with beasts of chare. 

To PARK, r. r/. to inclose as in a park. 

PARKGA'TE, a sea-port of Cheshiie, from whence packet- 
boats regularly sad to Ireland. It is seated on the N. E. coast 
of the river Dec, 12 miles N. W. of Chester, and 103 N. W. 
of London. 

PARLE, s. [from parlor , Fr.] conversation. The act of 
treating by word of mouth. 

To PA RLEY, v. n. [from parlor, Fr.] to treat hv word of 
mouth ; generally used in war of the treaties carried on by 
enemies during a suspension of arms for that purpose. 

PARLEY, s . a treaty carried on by word of mouth. To 
heat or sound a parley, signifies to give the signal for a confer- 
ence, by beat, of drum, or sound of trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, s. [parlemcnf, Fr.] the assembly of the 
king, lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, for debating 
of matters touching the commonwealth, and the making or 
correction of laws. 

PARLIAMENTARY, a. enacted by, suiting, belonging to, 
or performed by, the parliament. 

PA'RLOUR, s. [parloir, Fr.] in monasteries, a room where 
(lie religious meet and converse. In houses, a room furnished 
for reception and entertainment. 

PA'RLOUS, a. [perhaps from parlor , to speak ; but Junius 
derives it. from perilous , used in the same sense as the Latin 
iMprobtts] keen ; sprightly ; waggish. “ A parlous wit.” 
Drydnu 

PA'RLOUS, a. [from peerless] incomparable; matchless. 

PA'RLOUSNESS, s. quickness ; keenness of temper. 

PA'RMA , a duchy of Italy, which was bounded on the N. 
by the Po; on the N. E. by the Mantuan; on the h. by the 


duchy of Modena; and on the S. by Tuscany. It now 
comprises the duchy of Piacenza and Guastalla, and was, by 
the congress of Vienna, settled on the ex-empress of France 
for her life. The inhabitants of the duchy are 450,000, and 
the capital 36,000. Piacenza or Placentia, is a neat town, 
with 28,000 inhabitants. The soil is fertile in corn, wine, oil, 
and hemp ; the pastures feed numbers of cattle, and the cheeses 
are highly esteemed. Here are small copper and silver mines. 
Parma is the capital town. Lat. 44. 45. N. Ion. 10. 26) E. 

PA'RMESAN, a. is a name given to a kind of cheese much 
esteemed among the Italians, and made at Parmesan, from 
whence it is sent to various parts of Europe. It is said to be 
made of shimmed milk. 

PARNASSUS, now called Parnasso , a famous moun- 
tain of Turkey in Asia, and in Livudia, near the ruins of Del- 
pho*. It has two heads, one of which was formerly very fam- 
ous for being consecrated to Apollo and the Muses, and the 
other to Bacchus. It is the highest in Greece, and from the 
top there is a prospect as far as Corinth. The Turks call it 
Licnoura. 

PARNA'SSUS, s. See Grass ov Parnassus. 

PARO'CHIAL, pa-ro-ki-al, a. [ parochiulis, Lat.] belonging 
to a parish. 

PARODY, s. [parodic, Fr. rrapflia, Or.] a kind of writing, 
wherein the words of an author are applied to another subject; 
generally applied to the turning something serious into bur- 
lesque; travesty. Popular maxim ; adage. 

To PARODY, v. a. [ parodier, Fr.] to apply the words of an 
author to a dilferent subject, generally in order to cause plea- 
santry. 

PAROE'MTA, s. [irapoLpta, Or.] a proverb. In Rhetoric, a 
proverbial manner of speaking. 

PARO LE, [Fr.] a word given by w r ay of assurance. A 
promise given by a prisoner not to go away. 

PARO NOM A'SIA, s. [nfipovopaaia, or irapioropaoia, Or.] 
in Rhetoric, a figure wherein words alike in sound, but of a 
different sense, are alluded to. 

PARONY CHIA, s. [irapLjrv\ia y or TrapMvvy) c, Gr.] u swell- 
ing under the root of the nail of a finger; a whitlow; a 
felon. 

PARO'NYMOUS, a. [icapwvpw, Or.] resembling another 
word. 

PAROQUET, s. [ par roquet , or perroquet, Fr.] a small spe- 
cies of parrot. 

PAROTID, a. [from irapu and ole, Gr.] salivary, so named 
because near the ears. 

PAROTLS, s. [irapotTit:, Gr.] a tumour in the glandules be- 
hind and about the ears, generally called the emunctories of 
the brain; though, indeed, they are the external fountains of 
the saliva of the mouth. 

PARO XYSM, s. [tt apotvtrpoc, Gr. paroxysm?, Fr.] a severe 
fit of a disease, in which it grows more violent and dunger- 
°us. 

PARRICIDE, s. [parricide, Fr. parricida, Lat.] one who 
destroys a father. Figuratively, one who invades his country, 
or one whom lie ought particularly to reverence. The mur- 
der of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, from parrici - 
diuni, Lat. 

PARRICI DAL, or PARRICI'DIOUS, a. [parricido, Lat.] 
relating to, or committing parricide. 

PA'RROT, s. [perrorjuet, Fr.] a party-coloured bird, of the- 
hook-bili species, remarkable for its imitating the humaii 
voice. 

To PARRY, v. w. [parer, Fr.] to put by thrusts in fencing; 
to fence. 

To PARSE, v. a . [from pars, Lat.] in Grammar, to resolve 
a sentence into its different parts of speech. 
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PARSIMO'NIOUS, a. frugal; niggardly; stingy; co- 
vetous. 

PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a frugal, sparing, or covetous 
manner. 

’ PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS, s. a disposition of sparing or 
saving. 

PARSIMONY, s. [ parsimonia , Lat.] frugality, stinginess, 
covetousness. 

PARSLEY, s. [persli, Brit, pcrsil , Fr.] an herb, principally 
used with us in sauces, hut supposed to be possessed of diuretic 
powers in a considerable degree. 

PA'RSLEY PI ERT, s. a plant witli trailing leafy stems, 
jagged leaves divided into three lobes, and small greenish 
white blossoms; found in corn-fields and dry gravelly soils in 
abundance. It flowers in May. 

PA'RSNIP, or PA'RSNEP, s. a root of a slight yellow 
colour. 

PA'RSON, s. [derived either from persona , Lat. because 
the parson omnium personam in eevlcsia sustinct ; or from 
parochianus , Lat. a parish priest] a clergyman; a parish priest. 
Synon. There are three ranks of Clergymen below that of 
a dignitary, viz. parson, vicar, and curate. Parson, is the first ; 
meaning a rector, or he who receives the great tithes of a be- 
nefice. Clergyman may imply any person ordained to serve 
at the altar. Parsons are always piiesls; whereas Clergymen 
are only deacons. 

PA'RSON AGE, s. the benefice of a parish. 

PART, s. [pars, Lat.] something taken from and less 
than a whole; a portion; a number. A share or concern. 
A side or party. In the plural, qualities, powers, or faeul 
ties; regions, districts. Applied to the mind, accomplish- 
ments. 

PART, ad. partly; in some measure. 

Tu PA RT, v. a. [pnrtior, Lat.] to divide; to separate; to 
keep asunder. Ncuterly, to quit each other; to take leave of; 
to have share; to go away. To set out, from partir , Fr. 

PARTABLK, a . capable of Having its parts separated. 

PA'RTAGE, s. [Fr.j division ; the ac t of sharing. A word 
merely French. 

To PARTA KE, v. a. [protor. I partook, part, passive, par- 
taken’] to share ; to have something of the property, natural 
claim, or right; to he admitted to ; not to he excluded’; to 
combine, or enter into a design. 

PARTA'KER, s. a sharer in anything. An accomplice, as- 
sociate. » 

PA'RTER, s. one that, separates or divides. 

PARTE RRE, s. [Fr.] a level division of a garden, generally 
furnished with flowers, &e. 

PA'RTI AL, a. [partial Fr.] inclined to favour one side more 
than another. 

PARTIA'LITY, s. [par Halite Fr.] the net of favouring one 
party more than another. 

To PARTIALI'ZE, v. a. [partialiser, Fr.] to make a person 
favour one side more than another. 

PARTIALLY, ad. with favour or dislike to one more than 
another. 

PARTIIU'LITY, s. divisibility ; separability. 

PA'RTIBLE, a. [from part\ capable of separability ; di- 
visible. 

PARTI'CIPABLE, a. such as may be shared among 
several. 

PARTICIPANT, a. [participant, Fr.] sharing; having a 
share or part. 

To PARTICIPATE, v. n. [participo, Lat. participer, Fr.] to 
enjoy in common with others. To have a part of more things 
than one ; to receive part or share. 

PARTICIPATION, s. [participation , Fr.] the state of 
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sharing or enjoying something in common. Distribution or 
division into shares. 

PARTICITIAL, a. [participiulis, Lat.] having the nature ol 
a participle. 

PARTICITIALLY, ad. in the sense or maimer of a parti- 
ciple. 

PA'RTICIPLE, s. [participium, Lat.] a word which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and an adjietixe, signifying time 
and action like the veil), and being declined with cases like an 
adjective. 

PA'RTICLE, s. [pnrtie.ule, Fr.] any small part or portion of 
a greater substance. In Grammar, a word unvaried with case**, 
whereby tlu; mind signifies what connection it. gixos to several 
affirmations and negations, that, it unites in one continued 
reasoning nr negation. 

PARTICULAR, a. [pnrtindier Fr.] single, or relating to a 
single person. Any thing peculiar to, or which distinguishes 
a person or thing. 

PARTICULAR, s. a single instance or point. An individual 
or single person. A minute detail of things enumerated dis- 
tinctly. Distinct recital. 

PARTICULARITY, s. [j arlieuh.rite, Fr.Jthe quality which 
distinguishes a person or tiling from others, sometimes includ- 
ing the idea of affectation. A distinct notice of particular cir- 
cumstances. 

To PARTICULARIZE, v. n. [portion la riser, Fr.]’ to men- 
tion distinctly or minutely. 

PARTICULARLY, ad. distinctly; singly. Above all 
others ; in an extraordinary manner or degree. 

PA RTISAN, or PA'RTIZ AX, s. [per tutsan, Fr.] a kind of 
pike or halbe rd. One who belongs to a faction ; a commander 
of a party detached from the main body upon some sudden 
excursion. A commander's leading start*. 

PARTI TION, s. [purtitio Lat.] the act. of dividing; the state 
of being divided. Separation; division; distinction. Apart 
dixided from the rest. That by which different parts or 
chambers are separated. The place or part where separation 
is made. 

To PARTI TION, v. a. to divide into distinct parts. 

IWRTLET, $. a name given to alien; the original signifi- 
cation being a ruff, or hand, or covering for tin; neck. 

PA R TLY, ad. in pari ; in seme nonsuit* or degree. 

PA RTNER, s. one that partakes or enjoys any tiling in 
common with another. One xvl^n is joined in trade with an- 
other. One who dances with another. 

PARTNERSHIP, s. joint interest, or property. The union 
of persons in the same trade. 

PARTOOK, tin* preterite of Pkat.ikk. 

PA'RTKIDGE, s. [prr/ris, Bril.] a bird of game. 

PARTURIENT, a. [ partnricus , Lat.J ready or about, to 
bring forth. 

PARTURITION, s. [from parturio , Lat.] the stale of being 
about, to bring forth. 

PA RTY, s. [par tie, Fr.] a number of persons united in one 
common design. One of two adversaries. An accomplice, or 
one concerned in an affair. A cause, or side. A particular 
person. In War, a detachment of soldiers. 

PA'RTY-COLOUKED. n. having different colours. 

PA RTY-JURY, s. a jury consisting of half foreigners and 
half natives. 

PARTY-MAN, s. a fa.tious person, or abettor of a 
party. 

PA'RTY-WALL, s. a wall that separates one house from 
another. 

PA RVIS, *. [Fr.] a church or church porch, applied to the 
mootings in the inns of court, and also to that disputation Lu 
Oxford, called Disputatio in Parvis. 
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PARVITUDE, s. [from parvus , Lat.] littleness, smallness, 
minuteness. Not used. 

PA'RVITY, $. [from parvus , Lat.] littleness. Not used. 

PAR YS, a mountain of Wales on the N. W. coast of the 
isle of Anglesey, famous for a copper-mine, which is not 
wrought in the common manner of subterraneous mines, 
but, like a stone quarry, open to day ; and the quantity of ore 
raised is prodigious. The purest part is exported raw to the 
smelting works at Swansea, and other places ; the most im- 
pure is first calcined, and deprived of most of its sulphur on 
the spot, which sulphur is sublimed, and afterwards formed 
into rolls of brimstone. Quantities of pure copper are ob- 
tained from the waters beneath the ore, by the intervention uf 
iron. 

PAS, pan, s . [Fr.] precedence ; right of going foremost. 

PASCHAL, pas-kal, a. [ paschal is , Lat.] relating to the 
Passover, or Easter. 

PASH, s. [ paz , a kiss, Span.] a face. 

To PASH, v. a. [prrsscn, Belg.] to strike; to crush. 

PASQUE-FLOWER, s. the passion-flower. Also the wild 
anemone. 

PASQUIL, PASQUIN, PASQUINADE, s. a lampoon, 
(from a mutilated statue at Rome, in a corner of the palace of 
CJrsina.) It takes its name from a cobbler of that city called 
Pasquin, famous for his sneers and gibes on all the people 
that went through that street. After his death, as they were 
digging up the pavement before his shop, they found in the 
earth the statue of an ancient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 
and half spoiled. This they set up in the place where it was 
found, and by common consent named it Pasquin. Since that 
time all satires are attributed to that figure, and arc either put 
into bis mouth, or pasted upon it; arid these arc addressed by 
Pasquin to Marforio , another statue at Rome. When Marforio 
is attacked, Pasquin comes to his assistance; and Marforio 
assists him in his turn. 

To PASS, v . n. [passer, Fr.] to move from one place to 
another. To make way through. To make a transition from 
one thing to another; used with from. To vanish ; to he lost. 
To he enacted. To exist. To be effected. To be supremely ex- 
cellent. “Sir Hudibras’s passing worth.” Underwood. To be in 
tolerable state. To be spent or intervene, applied to time. 
To become current, applied to money. In Fencing, to thrust 
or make a push. In Gaming, to refuse playing or taking the 
lead. To pass away, to be lost, glide oft' or vanish. To 
transgress, or go beyond an y limits . Actively, to go beyond . 
To go through ; as, “ the horse passed the river.” To spend ; 
to live through ; “ J should pass my time extremely ill with- 
out him.” Collier . To carry hastily. To transfer to an- 

other proprietor. To utter ceremoniously. To put an end 
to. To surpass; to excel. To omit, or neglect. To enact 
a law. To impose fraudulently. To send from one place 
to another ; as, pass that beggar to his own parish. To pass 
away , to spend, to waste. To }>ass by, to decline punish- 
ing; to excuse, or forgive. To pass over, to neglect or dis- 
regard. 

PASS, s. in War, a narrow entrance or defile. A passage 
or road. A permission to go or come any where. An order by 
which vagrants are sent to their proper parish. In Fencing, a 
push or thrust.. 

PASSABLE, a. [passable, Fr.] that maybe passed or tra- 
velled ; capable of admission. Indifferent, though not perfect. 
PASSA'DO, s. [Ital.] a push or thrust. 

PASSAGE, s. [passage, Fr.] the act or state of a person 
travelling. A road. Liberty of going in or coming out. En- 
trance or admission to the mind. An occurrence. An unset- 
tled state. An incident. Management; conduct. A single 
sentence or paragraph in a book. 


PA'SSED, pret. and part . of to pass . - • 

PA SSENGER, s. a person who is travelling in any vehicle, 
either by land or water. 

PA'SSER, s. one that is upon the road, or passes by another. 
PASSIBfLITY, s. [passibiliti, Fr.] the quality of receiving 
impressions from external agents. 

PA'SSIBLE, a . [passibilis, Lat.] susceptive of impressions 
from external agents. 

PASSIBLENESS, s. the quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents. 

PASSING, part . supreme, or surpassing others; eminent. 
Exceeding. 

PASSINGBELL, s. the bell which rings at the death of 
a person. 

PASSION, (the ssi , in this word and its derivatives and 
compounds, is pron. like sh ; as, pdshtin, pfahtinate, &c.) s. 
[passio, Lat.] an effect caused by an external agent. A com- 
motion of the soul, arising from the manner in which it consi- 
ders things as amiable or Intofu]. Anger in a popular and 
vulgar sense. Zeal, or ardour. Love. Eager desire or fond- 
ness. In Scripture, applied to the last agonies and sufferings 
which closed the life of our blessed Sav iour. 

PA'SSION-FLOWKR, s. a flower so called from an imaginary 
resemblance it. bears to the crown of thorns and other instru- 
ments of the passion of our Blessed Saviour. 

PA SS 10 N-W EEK , s. the week immediately preceding 
Easter, so called because the sufferings and crucifixion of our 
Blessed Saviour happened in that week. 

PASSIONATE, a. [passio tie, Fr.] moved by, or expressive 
of, passion. Easily moved to anger ; choleric. 

PA'SSIONATELY, ad. with great affection, commotion of 
the mind, or anger. 

PASSIONATENESS, s. state of being subject to passion ; 
vehemence of mind. 

PASSIVE, a. [passif Fr. pnssivus , Lat.] receiving impres- 
sions ; suffering, opposed to active ; unresisting. In Gram- 
mar, applied to such verbs as signify passion, or the effect of 
action. 

PA SSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to make no resist- 
ance. 

PASSIVENESS, s. the quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents; passibility, or suffering without resist- 
ance. 

PASSI VITY, s. pnssiveness. An innovated word. 

PA SSOVER, s. a feast instituted among the Jews in com- 
memoration of the slaughter of the first-born of the Egyptians , 
when the angel passed over the houses of the Israelites. The 
sacrifice killed at the feast at the passover. 

PA'SSPORT, s. [passport Fr.] a permission to pass. 

PAST, [part, preter. of paw] something which has been. 
Spent or expired. 

PAST, prep, beyond, applied to time or place; out of the 
reach of, applied to state. Above, applied to measure. 

PASTE, s. [paste, Fr.] any thing mixed so as to be moist 
and viscous ; flour and water boiled together, so as to form 
a cement. An artificial mixture made to represent precious 
stones. 

To PASTE, v. a . to fasten with paste, 

PASTEBOARD, s . a thick paper, formed either of several 
sheets pasted together by paper, macerated in water and cast 
in moulds, or by old cordage pounded and cast into forms 
Adject ively, made of pasteboard. 

PA STERN, s. [pasluron, Fr.] the joint next the foot of a 
horse. In contempt, the leg of a human creature. 

PASTIL, s. [pastille, Fr. pastillus, Lat.] a crayon for 
painting ; a composition of perfumes. 

PASTIME, s. a sport, diversion, or amusement. 
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PA'STOR, or PA'STOUR, s. [ pastor , Lat.] a shepherd. 
Figuratively, a clergyman. 

PA'STORAL, a . [pastoralis, Lat.] rural ; resembling shep- 
herds. Figuratively, relating to a clergyman, or the care of 
souls. 

PA'STORAL, s. a poem which contains some scene in the 
country; a bucolic. 

PA'STRY, s . [ pastissarie , Fr.] the art of making pies. Pies, 
or baked paste. The place where pastry is made. 

PASTRY-COOK, s. a person whose trade is to make and 
sell pies, tarts, &c. 

PA'STURABLE, a. fit for pasture. 

PASTURAGE, s. [past ur aye, Fr.] the business of feeding 
cattle ; lands grazed by cattle ; the use of pasture. 

PASTURE, s. [ pasture , Fr.] food, or the act of feeding 
Ground on which grass grows, and cattle are fed. Human 
culture. Not used in the last sense. 

To PA'STUUK, v. a. to place in a pasture. Ncuterly, to 
graze on the ground. 

PASTY, s. [paste, Fr.] a pie made of raised crust without 
a dish. 

PAT, a. [from pas , Belg.] fit, proper, or exactly suitable, 
applied cither to time or place, A low word. 

PAT, s. [pattc, a foot, Fr.] a light quick blow or tap. A 
small lump of matter beat into shape with the hand. 

To PAT, v. a. to strike slightly ; to give a slight blow or tap. 
PATACIIE, s. a small ship. 

PATACOO'N, s. a Spanish coin worth four shillings and 
eight-pence, English. 

PATAGONIA , a large country of South America, having 
Paraguay on the N. ; the Atlantic ocean on the E. ; Terra del 
Fucgo on the S. ; and Chili and the South Sea on the W. 
As no European nation has made any settlement in this 
country, but little is known respecting it or its inhabitants. 
It is a mountainous country, covered with snow great part 
of the year, and consequently excessively cold. The natives 
live in thatched huts, and wear no clothes, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the climate, except, a mantle made of a seal-skin, 
or the skin of some beast., and that they throw oif when 
they are in action. Many of them arc of a large stature, be- 
tween six and seven feet in height. This country extends 
1 100 miles on the eastern coast, from Rio do la Plata to the 
•Straights of Magellan. The principal harbour is that of Port 
•St. Julian. 

To PATCH, v. 7i. [ pudtser, Dan.] to cover by sewing on a 
piece. 'J’o mend in a clumsy manner. To make up with 
shreds of different sorts. To lay small spots of black silk on 
the face. 

PATCH, s. [pezzo, Ital.] a piece sewed on (o eo\cr a hole. 

A piece laid in, in Mosaic work, or in work consisting of 
pieces of different colours. A small piece of black silk worn 
By ladies on their faces as an ornament. A small particle. 

A parcel of land. A paltry person, supposed to be a patch 
in the creation. “ Thou scurvy patch.” Shah. The last 
sense is obsolete. 

PA'TCHER, s. one who patches ; a botcher. 

PATCHWORK, s. work made of different colours. 

PATE, s. [probably from tete, Fr. by corruption ; or from 
patina , Lat. a pan, in which sense we call the skull the brain 
pan) the head. 

PA'TED, a . headed ; used in composition ; as, lomj-patcd , 
or cunning ; shallow-pated, or foolish. 

PATEF ACTION, s. [patefactio, Lat.] act or state of open- 
ing; declaration. 

PATEN, s. [patina, Lat.] a plate. 

PATENT, s. [from patens , Lat.] a writ by which a person 
enjoys a right or privilege exclusive of others. 


PATENT, a. [patens, Lat.] containing a patent or exclusive 
privilege. Appropriated by letters patent. 

PATENTEE', s. the person who has a letter patent. 
PA'TER-NOSTER, s. [Lat.] the Lord’s Prayer ; so called 
from the two first words of it in the Latin. 

PATE'RNAL, a. [ paterms , Lat.] having the relation or af- 
fection of a father. Received by descent from one's father. 

PATERNITY, s. [paterniti, Fr. from paternus, Lat.] the 
relation of a father ; fatherhood. 

PATH, s. [path, Sax.] a road; a track; a passage. 
PATHETIC, or PATIIETICAL, a. [nadfirncbg, Gr. pathi- 
tifjue , Fr.J affecting the passions; moving. 

PATHETICALLY, ad. in such a maimer as to affect or 
strike the passions. 

PATHKT1CALNESS, s. the quality of being pathetic, or 
afFecting the passions. 

PATH ICS, s. [from % nifhiv, Gr.] catamites. 

PATHLESS, a. untrodden. Without tracks or paflltP^ 
PATHOGNOMO NIC, a. [TcdJoyyiopovtKby, from iraOoc and 
yyt'ipw', Gr.] such signs of a disease as are proper and insepa- 
rable, designing the real essence or nature of the disease ; not 
symptomatic!. 

PATHOLOGICAL, a [rufioc and Xoytuoc, Gr.] relating 
to the tokens or discoverable, effects of a disorder. 

PATHO'LOGLST, s. [from ttuOoq and Xi'yca, Gr.] one who 
treats of pathology. 

PATHO LOGY, s. [7rr't0oc and Xoyoc, Gr.] is that part of 
medicine which relates to the distempers, with their causes, 
differences, and effects, incident to the human body. 

PATHOPOETA, s. [* aSroirmin, Gr.j the rising of a passion. 
In Rhetoric, a method of moving the mind to align’, hatred, 
compassion, &o. 

PATHOS, s. [th'iOoc, Gr.] a Greek term, literally signifying 
passion, is sometimes used for the energy of a discourse, or 
its power to move the passions. 

PATHWAY, s. a narrow way to he passed on foot. 
PA'TIBLE, a. [from patior, Lat.] tolerable ; sufferable. 
PATl'BULARY, a. [patibnlairc, Fr.] belonging to the 
gallows. 

PATIENCE,*, [pafinitia, Lat.] ealmne.-s under injuries 
or affronts, misery, and tortim s ; the quality of expecting long 
without rage or discontent; hmg-sutfering. In Botany, a 
species of dock. 

PATIENT, a. [pattens, Lat.] e nduring pain, injuries, and 
affronts calmly. 

PATIENT, s. that which receives impressions from exter- 
nal objects. A person under the care of a physician, apothe- 
cary, or surgeon. 

PATIENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to be calm under 
reproaches, affronts, pains, distresses, or tortures. 

PA'TINE, s. [patina, Lat.] tlm cover of a chalice. 

J J ATMOS, at present called Pahnasa, an island of the 
Archipelago, in European Turkey, between the isles of Samos 
and Nicaria. It is about 18 miles in circumference. To this 
island •St. John the Evangelist, was banished by the Roman 
emperor, and here he wrote the Apocalypse, a manuscript 
of which the inhabitants still carefully preserve. On the 
top of St. John’s Grotto, the superstitious people shew a 
cleft in a rock, through which, they say, the Holy Ghost 
conveyed his revelation to him. Lat. Si. 25. N. Ion. 26. 
15. E. 

PATLY, ad. conveniently; fitly. 

PATRIARCH, s. [patriarchc, Fr. patriarcha, Lat.] one 
who governs by right of paternity. A father of a family. A 
bishop superior to archbishops. 

PATRIARCHAL, a. [patriarchal, Fr.] belonging to, or 
enjoyed by, patriarchs. 

8 O 
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PATRIARCHATE, or PATRFARCHSHIP, S. f patriar- 
chant , Fr.] the office or dignity of patriarch. 

PATRIARCHY, s. the jurisdiction of a patriarch; pa- 
triarchate. 

PATRl'CIAN, a, [palricien, Fr. pntricius , Lat.] noble, se- 
natorial, not plebeian. 

PATRICIAN, s, a nobleman. 

PATRIMO NIAL, <t . possessed by inheritance. 

PATH IMO’NIALLY, nr/, by inheritance. 

PATRIMONY, s. [ patrimonium, Lat. pafrimoinc, Vi\] an 
estate possessed by inheritance. 

PA'TRINGTON , a town in the E. Riding of Yorkshire, 
whose market is on Saturday ; distant from London 188 miles. 
Here the Roman road from the Piets Wall ended. It is 
1 <8 miles E. S. E. of Hull. Population P2R8. 

PATRIOT, s. [from pair in , Lat.] one who makes the good 
of hlMpuntry the constant moti\e ol his actions or measures, 
without selfish views. 

PATRIOTIC, a. full of patriotism. 

PATRIOTISM, s, a constant and disinterested love for 
one’s country. 

To PATRO'CINATE, r. a. [patrorinar, Lat.] to defend, 
protect, patronise. 

PATROCINATION, s, the act of defending, or prolact- 
in the maintaining any one’s cause. 

PAT RO L, s, [ patrouille , Fr.] the act of going the rounds 
in a garrison or camp, to observe wliut passes, ami it the sen- 
uics \)evibrm tbc.lv duty. The persons who go the rounds in a 
garrison or camp. 

To PATROL, v. n, [patr outlier, Fr.] to go the rounds in 
a camp or garrison. 

PATRON, s. [ patronus , Lat.] one who countenances, sup- 
ports, or protects, generally applied to one who encourages an 
author. A guardian saint. An advocate or defender. One 
who has the gift of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

PATRONAGE. *. protection; support; guardianship of 
saints ; donation of a benefice. 

PATRONAL, a, [from patronus , Lat.] guarding; sup- 
porting; defending. 

PATRONESS, s . a female who defends, protects, encou- 
rages, or supports; a female guardian saint.. A woman who 
has the gift of a benefice. 

To PATRONISE, t\ a. fo encourage, protect, support, 
countenance. 

PATRONYMIC, s. [from irarpi.ooi/iiaV^C.r.1 a name given 
to a person, expressing that of his father ; for instance, Anchi- 
.vV/r/r.v is the patronymic of yEncas, because he was the son ot 
Anchiscs. 

1\\ TTEN, s. the base of a pillar. A wooden shoe with an 
iron ring at the bottom, worn under tlu* common shoe by 
women, to keep them from dirt, from jjatin, hr. 

PA'TTENMAKER, s. one who makes pattens. 

To PATTER, v. a , [from patte the foot, Fr. to make a 
noise like the quick stops of many feet. 

PATTERN, s. [patron, Fr. patroon, Belg.] an original to 
be imitated or copied. A specimen or sample. An instance. 
Anv thing cut out for a model. Archetype, plan. 

To PATTERN, t». a. [patronner, Fr.] to copy; to make 
in imitation of something ; to serve as an example to be fol- 
lowed. 

PAUCI'LOQUY, s. [ pa uviloq uin m, Lat.] little and sparing 
speech. 

PAU'CITY, s. [ pancit as, Lat.] fewness ; smallness of num- 
ber or cpiantity. 

To PAVE, v. a. [ pavio , Lat. paver, Fr.] to lay or floor with 
brick or stone. Figuratively, to make way for, or make a 
passage easy. 


PAY 


PA VEMENT, s. [pavimentnm, Lat.] a stone floor; stoned 
or bricks laid for a floor.. 

PATER, or PA'VIER, s, one who lays a road, with 

stones. i.ii 

PAVILION, 5 . [pavilion, Fr.] a tent; a turret; a detached 


building. 

To PAVFLION, v . n. to furnish with tents. 


To be slid 


tered by a tent. 

PAUL , St, formerly named Saul, was of the tribe ol J3cn 
jamin, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, a Pharisee by piofcssion • 
first a persecutor of the church, and afterwards a disciple ol 
Jesus Christ, and apostle of the Gentiles, lie was a Roman 
citizen, because Augustus had given the freedom of Rome 
to all the freemen of Tarsus, in consideration of their firm 
adherence to his interests. His parents sent him early to Je- 
rusalem, where he studied the law under Gamaliel, a famous 
doctor. As to the manner of his conversion, and his inde- 
fatigable labours afterwards in propagating the gospel, wo 
must refer the reader to the account given ol him in the Avis 
of the Apostles , and his own epistles. After St. Paul was de- 
livered from his imprisonment at Rome, lie proceeded in his 
travels, but to what part ot the world is not certain ; some say 
he went to Spain ; and others, that he passed over to liiitain. 
Rut however this be, he went a second time to Rome. Here 
he is made dose prisoner, and tried for his file by Helios ( e- 
sarcauus, whom be calls the lion, lhis mail, Nero, at his de- 
parture into Greece, had left invested with exorbitant powers 
which lie exercised afterwards in as exorbitant a manner. At 
his trial he complains of Alexander the coppersmiths malice, 
and of being deserted by Ins friends ; and presently alter it, 
the second epistle to Timothy was written, in which there arc 
several presages of his approaching martyrdom. lies 
crown he obtained the year following, together with St. 
Peter, though not by the same kind ot death; for Sf. Pipd, 
as a Roman citizen, could not be crucified, and therefore'was 
beheaded with a sword. His body was buried in the \ ia 
Osticiisis near Romo, where a stately church was buill, to 
the honour of his memory, by Conslanline the Great., which 
was afterwards enlarged and beautified by order of the suc- 
ceeding emperors. 

PAUNCH, *. [panne, Fr. panfa, San. pantex , Lat.] the 

belly, or region of the guts. 

To PAUNCH, r.a.'to rip up the belly, or take out the 
entrails. 

PAU PER, s. [Lot.] in Law, a poor man. 

PAUSE, s, [ pause, Fr. from w«Dw, Gi.] a stop or cessa- 
tion from action or motion. A break, or separation be- 
tween the words of a discourse. A stop or intermission in 
music. 

To PAUSE, v. n, to stop or cease for a time. To deli- 
berate; to be intermitted. 

PA' USER, s, he who pauses; lie who deliberates. 

PAW, *. [pawen, Brit.] the fore-foot of a beast; the hand 
of :t human creature, in contempt. 

To PAW, v. n. to draw the fore foot along the ground. 
Actively, to stroke with the fore-foot; to handle roughly; to 
fawn or flatter. 

PA WED, s. having paws, Broadfooted. 

PAWN, s. [pand, Bclg. pan, Fr.] pledge given as a secu- 
rity for money, &c. borrowed. The state ol being pledged. 
A common man at chess. 

To PAWN, v. a. to give any thing as a security for money, 
&c. lent. 

PA WNBROKER, s. one who lends money upon goods. 

To PAY, v. a. [payer, Fr.] to discharge a debt. To 
recompense. To give the worth in money for any tiling 
bought. T° atone ; to make amends by suitering. To beat. 
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PAY, s» wages ; money for service*. 

PAYABLE, a . [payable, Fr.] due, or to be paid. Possible 
to be paid. 

PA'Y-DAY, s. a day on which debts are discharged, or 
wages paid. 

PAYING, s. among Seamen, is the laying a ship over 
with a coat of hot pitch ; and when this is clone with canvass, 
it is called parcelling. Also, when she is soiled, and the soil 
burned olf, a new coat of tallow and soap, and one of train oil, 
rosin, and brimstone, boiled together, is put on her, that is 
also called paying of a ship. 

PAYMASTER, s. one who pays; one from whom wages or 
money for goods sold are received. 

PAYMENT, s. the act of discharging a debt or promises ; 
reward ; chastisement. 

To PAYSE, v. n. [used by Spenser for poise] to balance. 

PAYSER, St [for poise r\ cme that weighs. 

PE A, St [piscun, I .at. | a roundish seed growing in a pod. 

PEACE, s\ (the an in this word and its derivatives and com- 
pounds is [iron, like re; as, peace , &c.) s. \paL c, Fr. par, Lat.] 
a state wherein nations are in friendship with each other. A 
respite from war. Rest from any commotion or disturbance. 
Reconciliation. Silence. 

PEACE, inter), a word commanding silence. 

PE ACEABLE, a . free from war, tumult, or disturbance. 
Not inclined to be quarrelsome or turbulent. 

P EACE ABLE N ESS, s. the quality of being quiet, or dis- 
posed to pence. 

PE' ACE A ELY, ad. without war, tumult, or disturbance. 

PEACEFUL, a. quiet. Inclined to peace. Mild. Un- 
disturbed. 

PEACEFULLY, ad. quietly, mildly, gently. 

PF/ACKFULNESS, s. quid; freedom from disturbance. 

PE' ACE- MAKER, s. one who reconciles differences. 

PEACE-OFFERING, s. among the Jews, a sacrifice of- 
fmvd to God for atouement and reconciliation for a crime or 
oilt-nco. 

PEACH, s. [ pesche, Fr.] a roundish fleshy fruit, covered 
with a downy coat, inclosing a rough or rugged stone. 

To PEACH, v. n. [corrupted from impeach ] to accuse a 
person of a crime. 

PE ACIIICK, s. the chick of a peacock. 

PEACOCK, s. [ pa vo , l/at.] a fowl remarkable for the 
beauty of its feathers, particularly those of its tail. 

PEAHEN, s. [paro, Lat.] the female of the peacock. 

PEAK, s. [ pane. Sax. pique, Fr.] the top of a hill or emi- 
nence. Any thing leaving a sharp end or point. The rising 
or projecting part of a head-dress or cap. 

To PEAK, v. n. to look sickly, meagre, mean ; to sneak. 

PEAK , a mountainous district in the N. W. part of Derby- 
shire, which abounds in lead, iron, millstones, marble, ala- 
baster, coal, and a coarse sort of crystal. It is much visited 
on account of its extraordinary caverns, perforations, and other 
curiosities. The “ Wonders of the Peak" have been celebrated 
both in prose and verse. 

PEAL, s. a succession of loud sounds, as of cannon, bells, 
thunder, &c. 

To PEAL, v. a. to ring a peal ; to stir with agitation. Neu- 
terly, to play solemnly and loud. 

PEAR, s. a fleshy fruit, more pointed towards the footstalk 
than the apple, and hollowed at the extremity like a navel. 
Miller enumerates 84 species. 

PEARL, s. [ perk , Fr. perla , Span.] a gem found in the East 
Indian berbes of pearl oyster, whose value increases in propor- 
tion to its roundness. Pearls are also found in the common 
oyster, the mussel, and other shell-fish. In Medicine, a round 
speck or film in the eve. 


PF/ARLED, a. ornamented or set with pearls. 

PEARLKAF, .v. a name for the several species of winter- 
green. 

PEARLWOR T, .9. in Botany, the sagmu of Linncus ; of 
which two are British species, vi^. the gicat »tit< huort, and 
moss-like pink. 

PEARLY, a. abounding with, or containing n -ills. R.*. 
scmhling pearls. 

PEARMA1N, 8. a kind of apple. 

P EARTH EE, s. the tree that hears pears. 

PEASANT, s. [paisant, Fr.] a hind; one employed in 
country business. 

PEASANTRY, s. rustics or country people ; peasants. 

PEA'SCOD, PE ASH ELL, s. the cod or shell in which 
pease, grow. 

PEASE, s. [when mentioned as a single body or grain, we 
use pea, whose pural is peas; but used collectively for food, 
we use pease, from pisa, Sax.] food of peas. 

PEAT, s. a kind of turf used for lire. 

PEBBLE, PE BBLKSTONK, s. a stone growing in one 
homogeneous mass, sometimes of various colours. Popularly, 
a small stone. 

PEBBLE CRY STAL, s. a kind of crystal of an irregular 
shape, in form of nodules, it. is found lodged in the raithv 
strata left in a train by the water depaiting at the conclusion 
of the deluge. Woodward. 

PEBBLED, a. sprinkled or abounding with pebbles. 

PEBBLY, a. full of pebbles. 

PECCABTLITY, s. the state of being subject to sin. 

PECCABLE, a. [from pccco, Lat.] subject to sin. 

PECCADILLO, s. [Span, pace addle, Fr.] a slight fault 
crime, or venial offence. 

PECCANCY, s. [from precans , Lat.] bad quality. 

PECCANT, a. [pcecans, Lat.] guilty; criminal. In Medi- 
cine, injurious to health. In Law, wrong, or contrary to form. 

PECK, s. the fourth part of a bushel. 

To PECK, r. a. [hccquer, Fr.] to strike with the beak. To 
pick up with the beak. To strike with any pointed instrument. 
To quarrel and endeavour to expose, used with at. 

PECKER, s. one that pecks ; a kind of bird, called like- 
wise a wood-pecker. 

PECKLEL), a. [corrupted from speckled ] spotted; varied 
with spots. 

PECTINAL, a. [from pcctcn , Lat.] like a comb. 

PECTINATED, a. inserted into one another as comb aie 
by their teeth. 

PECTINATION, s. the state of being pectinated. 

PECTORAL, a. [perforates, Lat.] belonging to the breast. 

PECTORAL, s. [peefoi'alc, Lat.] a breast-plate. 

PECULATE, or PECULATION, s. [ pcculatus , Lat.] rob- 
bery of the public money. 

PECULATOR, s. [Lat.] a robber of the public. 

PECULIAR, a. [ peculiars , Lat.] belonging to one, exclu- 
sive of others. Particular. 

PECULIAR, s. exclusive property. A thing exempted 
from ordinary jurisdiction. In the canon Law, it signifies a 
particular parish or church that has jurisdiction within itself 
for granting probates of wills and administrations, exempt 
from the ordinary or l shop’s courts. 

PECULIARITY, s. the quality which distinguishes one 
person or thing from another ; particularity. 

PECULIARLY, ad. in a manner not common to others ; 
particularly, singly. 

PECUNIARY, a. [pecuniarinsi Lat.] relating to, or con- 
sisting of, money. 

FED, s. [See Pap] a small packsaddle ; much less than a 
panne 1. A hamper ; a basket. 
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PEDAGOGICAL, it. [Trta^aywyixoc, Gr.] suiting 1 or belong- 
ing to a schoolmaster. 

PEDAGOGUE, s. [Teuiaywyoc* Gr. prdayoyus , Lat.] one 
that teaches boys ; a pedant ; a schoolmaster. 

To PEDAGOGUE. v. a. [Trcadayuycio, Gr.] to instruct in 
a haughty manner. 

PEDAGOGY, s. [iriucaywyia, Gr.] instruction ; mastership; 
discipline. 

PEDAL, a. [pedal is, Lat.] belonging to a foot. 

PEDALS, s, [ pcdalrs, Fr.] large pipes of an organ; so 
called because played on by the foot. 

PED.VNEOUS, a \pedanrus, Lat.] going on foot. 
PEDANT, s. [pedant, Fr.] a schoolmaster. A vain and 
ostentatious smatterer of learning. 

PEDANTIC, or PKDA'NTIC.AL, a. [prduvtrsyue, Fr.] 
vainly ostentatious of learning. 

PEDA'NTICALLY, ad s with awkward and vain ostentation 
of learning. 

PEDANTRY, s. [pndanlcrie, Fr.] vain and awkward osten- 
tation of learning. 

To PEDDLE, r. n. [commonly written piddle] to be busy 
about trifles. 

PEDDLING, a. trifling ; unimportant. * 

PEDERERO, s. [pedrero, Span, from pirdra , a stone, with 
which they used to charge it] a small cauimn managed by a 
swivel. It is frequently written paterero. 

PEDESTAL, s. [ picdstal, Fr.] the lower member of a pillar 
or column ; basis of a statue. 

PE DE'iSTIUO US, a. [ pedes tr is, Lat.] not winged ; going on 
foot. 

PKDrCLE, [pediculc, Fr. from pcs , bat.] the footstalk ; that 
by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. 

PEDICULAR, a. f pcdicularis, Lat.J having the phthiriasis, 
or lousy distemper. 

PEDIGREE, s. [from pcrc and deyre, Fr.] genealogy; 
lineage ; account of descent. 

PEDILU'VIUM, s. [from pcs and lai'O , Lot.] a bath for the 
feet. 

PEDIMENT, s. [])( ditnentum, Lat.] in Architecture, an or- 
nament used to crown an ordonnauoe, finish a front impure, 
and placed over gales, doors, windows, &e. sometimes trian- 
gular, and sometimes circular. 

PE DLAR, 6*. [a petty dealer] one who travcK the country 
with small commodities. 

PEDLARY, wares sold by pedlars. 

PEDOEA'PTISM, s. [tthic and paTrn/rnor, Gr. | iulaiit 
baptism. 

PEDO BAPTIST, *. [™7 C and /Wer/,,;, Gr.] one that holds 
or practises infant baptism. 

PEDO'METER, or FODO'M KTF.I1, *. [ from ttw, pcs, foot, 
and fierpov, measure] a mechanical measure for nit usuring 
distances. 

PEEBLES, an ancient town of Scotland, and capital of 
a county of its own name, alias Tweedale, remarkable, for 
its 3 churches, 3 gates, 3 streets, and 3 bridges. It lies 
on the N. side of the river Tweed, 21 miles S. from Edin- 
burgh, and 3,00 N. of London. Population 2750. — The 
county is situated N. of DuinlVies-shire, and contained in 
1S31, 10,578 inhabitants. It is 20 miles long and 12 broad. 
The principal rivers are the Tweed and Tyne. 

To PEEL, v. n. (from prills , Lat.] to take off the. peel or 
skin from iruit. To flay. To plunder, Aom pillcr, Fr. to rob. 
In this sense it should be written pill. 

PEEL, s. [pelhs, Lat.] the skin or thin rind. An instrume nt 
used by bakers to draw their bread, or put it into the oven, 
from paelle, Fr. 

To PEEP v, w. [Skinner derives this word from ophesscn f 


Belg. to lift up ; Causabon from 6mirevrilp t a spy, Gr.] to 
make the first appearance. To look through a crevice or 
hole slily, so as not to be perceived. To look closely and 
curiously. 

PEEP, s. the first appearance. A sly look. 

PEEPHOLE, or PEEPING HOLE, s. a hole through which 
a person may see without being seen. 

PEER, s. [pair, Fr.] an equal; a companion; fellow; a 
nobleman. 

To PEER, r. n. [contracted from appear] lo come just in 
sight. To look narrowly into. 

PEER' AGE, s . [pniric, Fr.} the dignity of a nobleman or 
peer. The body of peers. 

PEERESS, s. the wife of a peer, or a woman who has u 
peerage in her own right. 

PEERLESS, a. without an equal. 

PEER LESS NESS, s. matehlessuess. 

PEEVISH, a . easily offended, or apt to bo made angry. 
Offended at trifles. 

PEEVISHLY, ad. angrily; morosely ; in such a manner as 
to he easily made angry. 

PEEVISHNESS, s. irascibility ; fret fulness ; the qualify of 
being easily made angry or uneasy. 

PEG, s. [ pay y he. Tout.] a piece of wood driven into a hole 
instead of a nail. The pins of a musical instrument, by which 
its strings are strained. To take a pry lower, to depress or 
sink. 

To PEG, v. a. to fasten with a pointed piece of wood. 
PE'UU, formerly u kingdom, but now a province of the 
Burnian empire, upon the mouths of the river Irrawaddy. 
This country produces timber, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, 
stick-lac, iron, tin, fine rubies, and diamonds; and in very 
fruitful in corn, roots, pulse, and fruits. 

PE KIN, the capital city of the empire of China in A$ : i. 
where the emperor generally resides. Those who Have 
computed the compass of the city, observe, that it is 20 
miles in circumference, and that the number of inhabitants 
is, at least, two millions. The country about it is plain, but 
sandy, and not very fruitful ; yet provisions of all kinds are 
exceeding plentiful, they being, as well as the merchandises, 
brought from other parts by means of canals cut from the 
rivers, and always crowded with vessels of diileront sizes. 
Lon. 11(5. 25. E. lat. 3 Si. 55. N. 

PE* LEW, or PA LOO ISLANDS, [so called on ac- 
count of the vast number of palm-trees which are seen on 
their coast, and appear like masts of ships at a distance, palos 
in Spanish signifying a mast] are situated between 5 and 
9 degrees N. latitude, and 130 and 130 degrees of E. longi- 
tude. They were, without doubt, first discovered by the 
Spaniards ; but there is reason to suppose, that no European 
over landed upon them before the* crew of tin* Antelope, ail 
English East India packet., commanded by Captain Henry 
Wilson was wrecked there in the night between the 9th 
and 10th of August, 1783. The crew, to their unspeakable 
comfort, found the island peopled with a race who were 
simple in their manners, delicate in their sentiments, and 
exceedingly friendly in their disposition. The native's are of 
a deep copper colour, and wear no kind of clothing. The 
captain's brother was deputed to wait upon the king ; and 
while he was before his majesty, he accidentally pulled ofF 
his hut, whereupon the king and the gazing spectators were 
struck with amazement, as if they imagined (and no doubt 
they did) that his hot formed a part of his head. They had 
not the least idea of the nature of powder and shot, and 
were greatly astonished when they beheld its effects. Cap- 
tain Wilson, while in the territories of the king of Pelew, 
was invested by bis majesty with the highest order of the 
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bone. The king of the island entertained so good an opinion 
of the English, that upon their departure, he permitted his 
second son, prince Lee Boo, to accompany them in their voyage. 
The youth arrived with them in England, whore in December, 
1784, he died of the small pox. He was buried in Rotherhithe 
church-yard, where a monument was erected to his memory at 
the charge of the East India Company. 

PELF, s. money or riches. 

PELICAN, s. [ pelican , Fr.] a bird, of which one species lives 
upon fish, and the other on serpents and reptiles ; its tender- 
ness for its young is very remarkable. 

PELLET, s. [ pclote , Fr.J a li title ball. A bullet or ball. 
PE'LLETKD, a. consisting of balls or bullets. 

PELLICLE, s. [pellicula, Lat.] a thin skin. A film which 
gathers upon liquors impregnated with salts or other substances, 
and evaporated by heat. 

PE'LLITORY of tiie wall, s. an herb found on old 
wails, and among rubbish. The bastard pellitory is a kind of 
yarrow. 

PELL-MELL, ad. [pclc-mile, Fr.] confusedly; in a tu- 
multuous manner. 

PE'LLS, s. [pcllis, Lat.] Clerk of the Pells, an officer of the 
Exchequer, who enters every teller's bill into a parchment 
roll, called pcllis arceptorum , the roll of receipts; and also 
makes another roll called pcllis exit u am, a roll of the disburse- 
ments. 

PKLLU'CID, a. [pcllucidus, Lat.] clear; transparent; nut 
opakc; not dark. 

PELLUCI'DITY, PELLIJ CIDNESS, *. the quality of a 
body which renders it tit to be seem through, and free from 
dregs. 

PELT, s . [pcllis, Lat.] a skin or hide. The quarry of an 
hawk all torn. 

IV .PELT, v. a. [from pol/crn , Tout, according to Skinner ; 
but, according to Mr. Lye, contracted from pellet] to strike by 
throwing. To throw at. 

PELTING, a used by Shakspcare to signify mean or pal- 
try; pitiful. 

PELTMONGER, .9. one who deals in raw hides. 

PELVIS, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the lower part of the belly. 
PE'MBRtDGE , a town in Herefordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is 15 miles N. W. of Hereford, and 145 
W. N. W. of London. Population 1293. 

PE'MBROKE, the capital town of Pembrokeshire in S. 
Wales, with a market on Saturday. It is eommodiouslv seated 
on the innermost crock of Milford Haven, over which there are 
two handsome bridges. It is surrounded with a wall with three 
gates, and has a strong castle, seated on a rock. It is a cor- 
poration, with well-built houses, two churches, and the title of 
an earldom, sending one member to parliament. It is 265 
miles W. byN. of London. Population 6511. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 37 miles in 
length, 18 in breadth, and is surrounded on all sides by the 
sea, except on the E. where it is bounded by Carmarthenshire 
and Cardiganshire. It contains 145 parishes, 5 market-towns, 
16 castles, besides block-houses, and sends three members 
to parliament. The principal rivers are, the E. and W. Cled- 
hen, the Hen, the Guala, the Gwin, and the Novcrn, besides 
several others of less note. The hills are barren; but the soil, 
in the valleys and bottoms near the sea, is exceedingly fer- 
tile : however, on many of the mountains there are sheep, 
goats, and cattle. The principal town is Pembroke. Inha- 
bitants, in 1831, 81,424. 

PEN, s. [penna, Lat.] an instrument used in writing. A quill 
oi feather. A small inclosure, or coop, from pennan, Sax. 

To PEN, v. «. [pennan, Sax.] to coop or shut up in a small 
inclosure. 


PE'NAL, a. [penal, Fr. from paina, Lat.] denouncing or ex- 
acting punishment. 

PENALTY, PENA'LITY, s . [pcnalitc, old Fr.] punishment. 
A forfeiture. 

PENANCE, s . [penance, Fr.] ee clcsi.i-aical punishment f-r 
an offence, chiefly adjudged to the sin of fnimeution. 

PENCE, pi. of penny, formed by contraction fio:n p> mnr-y. 
PENCIL, s. [pencillum, Lat.] a small bru>h of iki 3 by 

painters. A kind of pen made of black lead. Ai: * umci.’t 

used in writing without ink. 

To PENCIL, v . a. to paint. 

PENDANT, s. [pendant, Fr.] a jewel hanging loose from 
the ear. Any thing suspended by way of ornament. 
PE'NDF.NCK, s. slopcucss ; suspension. 

PENDENCY', s [from ptndco , Lat.] a state of suspence or 
delay ill a suit. 

PENDENT, a. [pendens, Lat. wrote by some pendant] 
hanging. Jutting over. 

PENDING, a . [pendant, Fr.] depending; undecided. 
PKNDULOSITY, PE N L) U I A ) USN ESS, s. the state of 
hanging ; suspension. 

PENDULOUS, «. [; undid ns , Lat.] hanging ; not supported 
below. 

PENDULUM, s. [from p( mini ns , I/at.] any weight hung so 
as it may he easily swung backwanis and lhrwuids. 

lVENETRABl L1TY, s. the q.ialily of being capable to be 
pierced, applied to the body; the quality of being atleeted by 
motives applied to the mind. 

PENETRABLE, a, | penclrulMs. Lat.] such as may be 
pierced, or may admit of or be atleeted by, moral and intellec- 
tual motives. 

PENETKA'LLA, .<?. [Lat.] interior parts. 

PENETRANT, a. [penetrant, l'r.J liu\ing the power to 
pierce or enter; sharp; subtle. 

To PENETRATE, v. a. [penc/ro, Lat.] to pierce or enter 
beyond the surface. To affect the mind. To reach the mean- 
ing. Neu tori y, to make wav ; to make way by the mind. 

PENETRATION, s. [penetration, Vr. pent /ratio, Lot.] the 
act of piercing or entering into a body. Entrance or compre- 
hension of any difficulty, applied to the understanding. Acute- 
ness or sagacity. 

PF/N ETRAT1VE, < 7 . piercing, sharp, subtle, acute, or dis 
corning. Having the power to impress the mind. 

PENGUIN, s. | Brit. | a bird with a white head, which, 
though no higher than a goose,’ yet oftentimes weighs sixteen 
pounds. A fruit in the West Indies, of a sharp acid flavour. 

PKNTNSI LA, [ pane, almost, and insula, an island, Lat.] 

.a piece of land surrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
by which it is joined to the continent. 

PEN INSULATED, a. almost surrounded with water. 
PENITENCE, s. [panitentia, Lat.] repentance; sorrow t< r 
sin attended with amendment of life, and change of the clli-c- 
t ions. 

PENITENT, a. [ptrnitcns, Lat.] sorrowful for past sins, and 
resolutely amending life. 

PENITENT, one sorrowful for past transgressions, and 
resolute to abstain from them for die future. 

PENITENTIAL, a. expressing sorrow for past sins; en- 
joined as a penance. 

PENITENTIARY, s. one who prescribes the rules and 
measures of penance. One who does penance. The place 
w here penance is enjoined. 

PENITENTLY, at/. with repentance or soi row for sin; with 
contrition. 

PENKNIFE, s. a knife for making pens. 

PENKRIDGE, a town of Staffordshire, formerly large 
and handsome, but now greatly reduced. It contains about 
8 P 
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2b 91 inhabitants'* and is G miles S. of Stafford, and 129 N. 
W. of Loudon. Market on Tuesday. A fair on September 2 f 
and a great horse-fair on October 10th. 

PF/NMAN, s. one who professes the art of writing. An 
author or writer. 

PE'NMAEN MAWR, a mountain of Carnarvonshire, 1545 
feet high, and over-hanging the sea at so vast a height, that 
few are able to look down the dreadful steep. It is four miles 
W. by S. of Aberconway ; and the road to Holyhead crosses 
it on the side of a dreadful precipice, from which it is defended 
by a wall. 

PENN ACHED, a. {panache, Fr.] applied to flowers, when 
the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is radiated, 
and diversified neatly without any confusion. 

PENNANT, s. [pennon, Fr.] an ensign, colours, or small 
flag. A rope for hoisting things on board. 

PENNATK1), a. [patnalus, Lat.] winged: in Botany, ap- 
plied to those leaves which grow exactly opposite to each other 
on the same stalk, as those of the ash, &o. &c. 

PEN NEB, s. a writer. With the Scotch, a pencase. 

PE NNILESS, a. without money. 

PENNON, s. [Fr.] a kind of standard with a long tail, an- 
ciently belonging to a simple gcullcniut;. Jt is opposed to the 
banner, which was septan*. 

PENNSYLVANIA , one of the united Provinces of X. 
America. It is hounded on the E. by Delaware riu*r, and 
partly by the ocean ; on the W hy the northern part of Clicsa- 
peak Bay, which separates it from Maryland; on the N. by 
several Indian nations; and on the S. by Man land. It is well 
watered by the Delaware, and other navigable rivers, on which 
large ships come up into the heart of the province. This coun- 
try was granted to the celebrated William Penn, the quaker, 
the son of Sir William Penn, by King Charles II. in consider- 
ation of sundry debts due to him from the crown. By his 
means the country was soon changed from a wilderness to a 
garden, and it is now one of the. most flourishing provinces 
in the new world. The population, in 1830, amounted to 
1,347,072 souls. Philadelphia is the capital tow 7 n. 

PENNY, s. [plural pence ; peniy, Sax.] a small coin, in 
value four farthings. Proverbially, a small sum; money in 
general. 

PEN NYC It ESS, s. in Botany, a kind of mithridutc. 
PENNYOA A T, one of the highest mountains of England, 
in Yorkshire, seven miles N. of Settle. Its summit is 3930 
feet above the level of the sea. On its side are two awful 
orifices, (ailed Hulpit and lluntpit holes; through each of them 
runs a brook, both of which pass underground for above a mile, 
and cross each other iu the bowels of the earth without mixing 
their waters. 

PENNYROYAL,*, an herb of a fragrant smell, used as mo- 
dieine in cookery. 

PENNYWEIGHT, s. a weight containing 24 grains troy. 
PENNYWISE, a. saving small sums at the hazard of 
greater. 

PENNY WORT, s. an umbelliferous plant, called by some 
white-rot. The wall pennyroyal, or kidney wort, belongs to the 
cotyledon of l.inneus. 

PENNYWORTH, s. as much as can he bought for a penny. 

A purchase. Something bought for less than it is worth. A 
small quantity. 

PE NRICE, a towm of S. Wales, in the county of Glamor- 
gan, with a market on Thursday. It is seated near the sea, 
20 miles S. of Carmarthen, ami 219 W. of London. Three 
miles to the N. on a mountain, is a Druidical monument, 
called Arthur’s Stone, which consists of a huge flat stone, sup- 
ported upon six smaller ones, about five feet iu height, placed 
in a circle. 


PE NRITH, or Perilh, a town of Cumberland, with a mar- 
ket on Tuesday, seated under a hill called Perith Fell, near the 
rivers Eiinot and Lowther. It contains about G059 inhabitants, 
and is 283 miles N. N. W. of London. 

PE' NR YN, a town of Cornwall, having markets on W ed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday. It is situated on a creek of 
Falmouth Haven, and together with Falmouth, it elects two 
members. This town was once saved from destruction by 
a company of strolling players. According to Mr. Rymer, 
towards the end of the Kith ceutury the Spaniards w*ere 
landing to burn the town, just at the time the players were 
setting Samson upon the Philistines, which performance was 
accompanied with a great deal of drumming* and shouting 
insomuch, that the Spaniards supposed an ambush was laid 
fur them, and therefore returned to their ships. It contains 
about 3521 inhabitants, and is 265 miles W. by 8. ot 
London. 

PENSA'NCE, or Penzance , a town of Cornwall, with a 
market on Thursday. It contains about 1)563 inhabitants, 
and is 280 miles W. by 8. of London. It carries on a con- 
siderable traflie iu pilchards, and is one of the tin coinage! 
towns. 

PENSFORD, a tow r n in Somersetshire, w ith a market on 
Tuesday. 117 miles W. by S. of London. Population 400 
PENSILE, a. [pensilis, Lat.] hanging, suspended, or sup- 
ported above ground. 

PENSJLENES8, $. the slate of hanging. 

PENSION, s. I pension, Fr.J an allowance given to a person 
without an equivalent. 

To PENSION, v a. to support by an arbitrary allow- 
ance. 

PENSIONARY, a. [pensionnaire, Fr.] maintained by pen- 
sions, or a stated allowance. 

PENSIONARY, or PENSIONER, s. one support*, d in- 
voluntary allowance from another. * 

PENSIVE, a. | pnisif, Fr.] sorrowfully thoughtful; mourn- 
fully serious. 

PENSIVELY, ad. in a mournful and thoughtful manner. 
PENSIVENESS, s. the quality of being mournfully 
thoughtful. 

PENSTOCK, a. a sort of sluice, placed in the water of a 
mill-pond; a flood-gate. 

PENT, part. pass, of Pen; cooped up. 

PENTACA'PSULAR, a. [from irtire, Gr. and capsule] hav- 
ing live cells or cavities. 

PENTACHORD, s. [ntrre and \npctj, Gr.] an instrument 
having five strings. 

PENTAEDROUS, a. [from i nyre and tfpa, Gr.] having five 
sides. 

PE'NTAGON, [irtyrc and ywvia, Gr.] a mathematical figure 
having five angles. 

PENTAGONAL, a. having five angles. 

PENTAGRAPH, s. an instrument whereby designs, prints, 
&c. of every kind, may be copied in any proportion, without a 
person’s being skilled in drawing. 

PENTAMETER, s . [pcnlatnelnim, Lat.] a Latin verse con- 
sisting of live feet. 

PENTA* NG U LAR, a. [ireVre, Gr. and anyularis , I.at.] five- 
cornered. 

PENTAPETALOUS, a. [from ir eyre and 7T£rciXo»', Gr.] 
having five flower-leaves. 

PENTASPAST, s. [from ir eyre and amut) or tnru>, Gr.] an 
engine with five pullics. 

PENTASTIC, s . [vim and Tt\oe, Gr.] a composition con- 
sisting of five verses. 

PE'NTASTYLE, s. [tt tyre and *uXoc, Gr.] in Architecture 
a work in which are five rows or columns. 
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PENTATEUCH, pen-ta-teuk, s. [from irtvrurivyoQ) Gr.] 
the five books of Moses ; namely, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

PENTECOST, s . [t tvrrjKO'n), Gr.] a feast of the Jews, so 
called from its being celebrated the fiftieth day after the six- 
teenth of Nisan. It is called by the Hebrews the feast of 
weeks, because kept seven weeks after the Passover. It cor- 
responds with the Christian’s Whitsuntide. 

PENTECOSTAL, «. belonging to Whitsuntide. 

PENTHOUSE, s. [ pente , Fr. and house] a shed hanging 
out aslope from the main wall. 

PE'NTICE, s. [peudicc, Ital.] a sloping roof ; a shed. 

PENT1LE, s. a tile made for covering the sloping part of 
the roof. 

PENU'LTIMA, s. [ syllaba pcnultima , Lat.] the last sylla- 
ble but one. 

PENU LTIMATE, a. [pcnultimus, Lat.l last but one. 

PENU'MBRA, s. [ pcnc, almost, and umbra, the shade, Lat.] 
an imperfect shadow, in a solar eclipse, the penumbra is 
that faint shadow that falls upon those parts of the earth where 
the sun is only partially or annularly eclipsed. In an eclipse 
of the moon, it is that faint shadow on her disk which appears 
for some time before and after she is eclipsed, owing to those 
parts having the sun only partially eclipsed at that time, as 
seen from the moon. 

PENURIOUS, a. [from penuria, Lat.] sparing in cxpcnce; 
parsimonious ; scanty. 

PENU'RIOUSLY, ad. in a niggardly or sparing manner. 

PENU1HOUSXESS, the quality of being sparing in ex- 
pen ces ; parsimony. 

PENURY, s. [penuria, Lat.] want; poverty; indigence. 

PE'ONY, 8. [ptponia, Lat.] a red flower. 

PE'OPLE, s. f pcujilc, Fr. popnhts , Lat.| a nation or com- 
munity. The vulgar or commonality. Synox. People is 
so ve?y general that it cannot be connected with a determinate 
number; as, for instance, four, live, or six people; but that uf 
persons may. 

To PEOPLE, v. a. [penplcr, Fr.] to till with inha- 
bitants. 

PEPA'STICS, s. (from tmt uivu, Gr.] medicines which 
are good to help the rawness of the stomach, and to 
digest crudities. 

PE'PPER, s. [piper, Lat.] a warm spice, of which there are 
several species. 

To PEPPER, r. a. to sprinkle with pepper. Figuratively, 
to heat or mangle, cither with blows or shot. 

PEPPERBOX, s. a box for holding pepper. 

PEPPERCORN, s. any thing of inconsiderable value. 

PEPPERMINT, s. mint, eminently hot. 

PEPPER WORT, s\ a plant; a kind of dittander. 

PE'PPERGRASS, 5. a kind of fern; called also pepper- 
moss and pillwort. 

PEPS1S, 8. [Trnf/ic, Gr.] the concoction, digestion, or fer- 
mentation of victuals and humours in a human body. 

PEPTIC, a. [ircTrm’oc, Gr.] that assists in digestion 

PERACU TE, a . [peraentus, Lat.] very sharp. 

PERADVE'NTURE, ad. [par aimnlure , Fr.] perhaps; by 
chance ; may be. 

To PERA'GRATE, v. a. [ prragro , Lat.] to travel or 
wander over. 

PERAGRA'TION, s. the act of passing through any state 
or space. 

To PERA'MBULATE, v. a. [pe.ramhulo, Lat.] to walk 
through ; to survey by passing through. 

PERAMBULATION, s. the act of passing through or wan- 
dering over; a travelling survey. 

PERCEANT, a. [pedant, Fr.] piercing, penetrating. 


PERCEIVABLE, a. that is properly an d get cf the •• n-e 
or understanding, and may be discovered l»v ■ nber. 

PERCETVA BLY, ad. in such a manner ms in i e dhcov. *• d 
by the senses or mind. 

To PERCEIVE, v. a. [prreevoir, Fr.] todi-envr 1 • •- r 
of the senses or understanding. To know m Ou-m 1 . in L<* 
allectod hv. 

PERCEPTIBILITY, s. the state of being dbc... -• d : 
the mind or senses. The power of perceiving. 

PERCEPTIBLE, a. [perceptible, Fr.] sucii as n: .\ be i- r- 
ccivn! by the mind nr senses. 

PERCEPTIBLY, ad. in such a manner as may U 1 p r- 
ccived by the senses or mind. 

PERCEPTION, s. [percrpl/n, Lat.] the act. pa^inn, or 
expression, whereby the mind beeomes conscious of .my thing. 
The act or power of perceiving. An idea or not ion. 

PERCEPTIVE, a. [ percept us , Lat.] ha\ing the powtrof 
perceiving. 

PERCEPTIVITY, s. the power of perception or thin king-. 

PERCH, s. [perca, Lat. perche , Fr.] a tish of prey. A 
measure containing five yards and a half, from prrche , Fr. 
partial, Lat. A stick on which birds support thcinsdws 
when they roost. 

To PERCH, v. n. [prrvhcr, Fr.] to sit like a bird at most. 
Actively, to place on a perch. 

PERCHANCE, ad. perhaps; per id venture. 

PE RCH HRS, s. Paris candles, uv-d in England in an- 
cient times; also the larger sort of v. ax candles, which v < m 
usually set. upon the altar. 

PERCIPIENT, a. [prreipiens. Let.] con-nous of tli 1 pre- 
sence or impression of an object. 

PERCI PIENT, s. one that has the power of prreeis ing. 

To PERCOLATE, r. a. [ptrcolo, I to - train through. 

PERCOLATION, s. the act of puiihing by strainin '-. 

To PERCU'SS, v. a. [from percu^sns, I at.] to strike. 

PERCU SSION, 5. [pernrssio, Lat.] the act of striking. A 
stroke. The effect of sound in the car. 

PKKCU'TIENT, a. [percu finis, Lat.] striking; liming the 
power to strike. 

PERDITION, s. [perditio, Lat.] destruction ; death; h 
or ruin. In Scripture, eternal death. 

PE R DUE, ad. [Fr. a forlorn hope, or advanced scntiml j 
close; in ambush. 

PENDULOUS, «. [from perdo, Lat.] lost; thrown nu ay. 

PERDU'RABLE, a. [perdurable, Y r.| lasting; long < on- 
tinned. Not in use. 

PER DU'R ABLY, ad. in a lasting manner. 

PERDURATION, s. [from perduro, Lat.] long eontinu- 
nnee. 

To PEREGRINATE, r. a. [pvrcrjrino, Lat.] to travel ; to 
live in foreign countries. 

PEREGRINATION, s. [perajriuafio, Lat.] travel or id od.j 
in foreign countries. 

PEREGRINE, a. [ peraj rinvs, Lat.] foreign; not native; 
not. domestic. 

ToPEREMPT, r. a. [from preempt us, Lat.] in Law, to 
erusli or kill. 

PEREMPTION, s. [pTunptio, Lat.] crush; extinction. 
A I /i\v term. 

PEREMPTORILY, ad. absolutely; so as to cut off further 
debate. 

PEREMPTORINESS, s. positive ness that will not admit 
of dispute or contradiction. 

PEREMPTORY, a. [peremptorius, low Lat.] positive, so 
as to admit <if no dispute or contradiction. 

PERENNIAL, [pc minis, Lat.] lasting through tne year: 
perpetual ; unceasing. 
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^PiERt/^N’ITYr*. [p6remftds,Ut.] the qn&Ktybfkuting 
the year round ; perpetuity. 

PERFECT, (i. [perf edits, Lat.] free from defect with re- 
spect to parts, composition, skill, or abilities. Safe. 8 y wox. 
Perfection, regards properly the beauty which rises from the 
design and construction of the work ; finishing, from the lmnd 
and worknnnship of the workman. Completion, depends on 
the want of nothing, but on the work’s having every thing it 
should have. 

To PERFECT, v. a . [ perfieio , Lat.] to complete or finish 
any thing. To supply detects. To instruct completely. 
PERFECTER, s. one that makes perfect. 
PERFECT1BIT.ITY, s. a word lately introduced by some 
writers, to express the possibility of man’s arriving at perfec- 
tion in this world. 

PKRFE'C TION, s . f perfedio, hat.] the state of enjoying 
every thing that belongs to a thing free from redundancy or 
defect. Supreme excellence. An attribute applied to the 
Deity. Exact resemblance. 

PERFECTION A L, ( t . made complete. 

To PERFECTION ATE, t\ a. [ pcrftdionner , Fr.] to make 
perfect ; to advance to perfection. 

PERFECTIVE, n. conducing to complete, or to remove all 
defects, used with of. 

PERFE'CTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to remove all 
defects. 

PERFECTLY, ad . in a manner free from defects ; totally, 
completely ; exactly, accurately. 

PERFECTNESS, s. completeness; consummate excellence; 
goodness ; virtue ; skill. 

PERFl'CIENT, a. effectual. 

PERFIDIOUS, a. | pnjidns, Lat.] treacherous, false, 
guilty of violated trust. 

PERFIDIOUSLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with the 
confidence placed in one. 

PKKFIDIOUSNESS, .v. the quality of being perfidious. 
PE'RF.IDY, s. [pci Julia, Lat.] breach of faith. The act of 
betraying. 

To PERFLATE, r. n. [pcrfto, Lat.] to Mow through. 
PERFLATION, s. the net of blowing through. 

To PERFORATE, r. a. [ pvrjhro , Lat.] to pierce or bore a 
hole with a tool. 

PERFORATION, .v. the act of piercing or boring. A hole 
made by boring. 

PER FORATOR, s. the instrument of boring. 

PERFORCE, ad. by \iolcnce; \iolently. 

To PERFORM, v. a. [per for mare, f till.] to execute, act., 
or do ; to accomplish a design or undertaking. Ncutcrly, to 
succeed in an attempt. 

PERFO'RM A RLE, a . practicable; such as may be done. 
PERFORMANCE, s. the execution of a design. The com- 
pletion of a promise. A work or composition. An action, or 
something done. 

PERFORMER, s. one that performs any thing, generally 
applied to an arti.st who gives a specimen of his skill in public. 
To PER FRIGATE, v. ?/. [prrfrico, Lat.] to rub over. 

PER FlI'MATORY, s. one that perfumes. 

PERFUME, .v. [par fame, Fr.] an agreeable odour, com- 
posed by art, and used to give other things a fragrant scent. 
Fragrance. 

To PERFU'ME, v. a . to make a thing smell agreeably. To 
impregnate with sweet scent. 

PERFU'MER, s. one who makes or sells artificial odours. 
PERFU NCTORILY, ad. [perfundorid, Lat.] in a careless 
or negligent manner. 

PERFU'NCTORY,a. [per/undorius, Lat.] careless; slight; 
negligent. 


To-PEftFtTSE, /[pnjiaui, Lat} t* to 

tincture. # ; 

PERHA'PS, ad. peradventure ; it may be. 

PERIAPT, s. [from irtpidwn*, Or.] a dtarm, worn to pre- 
vent or expel diseases; an amulet. 

PERICARDIUM, s . [wpi and Kap$ia> Or.] a thin mem- 
brane resembling a purse, and containing the heart in its ca- 
vity ; its ust) is to contain a quantity of clear water to keep the 
heart moist. 

PERICARP1UM, s. [irepi and «nprvic, Or.] a thin mem- 
brane encompassing the fruit or grain ©i a plant. A medi- 
cine applied to the wrist for the cure of an ague. 

PERJCLITA'TION, s. [periditatio, Lat.J danger, hazard. 
Trial ; experiment. 

PERICRANIUM, s. [rapl, Gr. and cranium, Lat.] a thin 
and nervous membrane, of exquisite sense, which covers the 
cranium or skull, and envelopes all the bones in the body, ex- 
cept the teeth : it is also called periosteum. 

PERLCULOUS, a. [periculosus, Lat.] dangerous; hazard- 
ous. Not in use. 

PERIERGY, s. [irrpl and tpyov, Gr.] needless caution or 

diligence in an operation. 

PERIGEE, PEIUGEUM, s. \m f n and yf h Gr.] a point 
wherein a planet is at its nearest possible distance from the 
earth. 

PERIHE'LljLJM.s. [tt^m and i/\u>c,Gr.] that part of a planet’s 
orbit wherein it is nearest to the sun. 

PERIL, s. [peril, Fr.] a state wherein a person is exposed 
to loss, disease, or death. A danger threatened. 

PERILOUS, a. [perilleujc, Fr.] dangerous, hazardous. 
Smart, witty. 

PERILOUSLY, ad. in a dangerous manner. 

PERILOUSNESS, s. dangerousness. 

PERIMETER, s. [ pe rinu.tr e, Fr. from 7rfp« and pt rptu, A5r.] 
the compass or sum of all the sides that bound any figim*. 

PERIOD, s. [ireptoSoc, Or.] a circuit. A space of time in 
which the revolution of a planet is performed. A stated num- 
ber of years, Hays, or hours, in which things are performed and 
repealed. The end or conclusion. The state at which any 
thing terminates. Duration. In Grammar, a complete sen- 
tence from om’ full stop to another. In Printing, a pause or 
mark, denoting a complete sentence, thus, (.) 

PERIO DIC, PERIO DICAL, a. [periodique, Fr. rupiah^ 
Gr.] making a circuit or revolution. Happening or returning 
at a stated time. Relating to periods, or revolutions. 

PERIO DICALLY, ad. at stated times. 

PEKIOECI, s. [from 7rcpi and aldio, Gr.] in Geography, 
«ire such inhabitants as have the same latitude, but opposite 
longitudes. These have the same common seasons through- 
out the year, and the same phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; 
but w hen it is noon day with the one, it is midnight with the 
other, there being 12 hours between them in an east or w f est 
direction. 

PER lO'STF.UM, s. \irrpt and o«rrW, or o*ovv, Gr.] a mem- 
brane of exquisite sense, covering all the bones. 

PERIPATETICS, s. [from irtptirarito, Gr.] is a name 
given to t lie disciples of Aristotle, because they used to dispute 
walking. 

PERI PIIERY, s. [from 7Tfpt and tyipu, Gr.] the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 

To PERIPHRASE, v. a. [periphraser, Fr.] to express by 
circumlocution, or many words. 

PERI PHRASIS, s. [mptypatric, Gr.] the act of expressing 
the sense of one word by many : as when we say, the loss of 
life, for death. Circumlocution. 

PERIPHR ASTI CAL, a . circumlocutory; expressing the 
sense of one word in many. 
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BJHUPNEU'MONY, or PERIPNEUMONIA, #, [mpumv- 
uovia f from wept and rretyvy, Gr.] an inflammation of the 
lungs. 

PEFU'SCH, [from repc and m, Gr.] m Geography, the 
inhabitants of either frigid zone, within the polar circles; 
where the sun, when in the summer signs, moves only round 
about them, without setting, and consequently their shadows, 
in the same day, turn to all the points of the horizon. 

To PE'RISH, v. n. [ pereo , Lat.j to die; to be destroyed. 
Actively, to destroy, decay, or impair. Obsolete. 

PERISHABLE, a. liable to perish or decay; subject to 
short duration. 

PE'RISH ABLENESS, $. liableness to decay or destruction. 

PERISTALTIC, a. [peristaltique, Fr. from Trtpi^tXXo>, Gr.] 
applied to the vermicular or wavering motion of the guts, by 
which the excrements are passed downwards, and voided. 

PERISTY'LE, s, [piristile, Fr.] a circular range of pillars, 
or columns. 

PERISY'STOLE, s. [irepl and Gr.] the pause or in- 

terval between the two motions of the heart or pulse; namely, 
that of the systole or contraction of the heart, and that of the 
diastole or dilation. 

FERITON E'UM, s . [from mptrovatoc, Gr.] a thin soft 
membrane, which incloses all the bowels in the lower belly. 

PERITRO'CFIIUM, s. [from neptrpo^oc, Gr.] in Mechanics, 
denotes a wheel, or circle, concentric with the base of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about an axis. 

To PE'RJURE, v. a. [perjnro, Lat.] to swear falsely; to 
forswear. 

PE'RJURER, ?. one who swears falsely. 

PERJURY, s. [ perjuriam , Lat.] the act of swearing falsely; 
a false oath. 

PE RIWIG, s. [ perruque , Fr.] hair woven on thread, sewed 
on ^ cawl, and worn by a person instead of his own hair. 

To PERIWIG, v. a. to dress in false hair. 

PERIWINKLE, s. a small shell-fish, a kind of sea-snail. 
In Botany, a plant. See Pehuywinkle. 

To PERK, v. n. [from perch , Skinner] to hold up the head 
with an affected briskness. Actively, to dress, to prank. 

PERK, a. pert; brisk; airy. Obsolete. 

PEttMAGY, s . a little Turkish boot. 

PERMANENCE, PERMANENCY, *. duration; consis- 
tency; lastingness; continuance in the same state. 

PERMANENT, a. [permanens, Lat.] durable, continuing, 
lasting, unchanged. 

PERMANENTLY, ad. in a durable manner. 

PERMEABLE, a . [from jicrmco, Lat.] such as may be 
passed through. 

PE'RMEANT, a. [ permeans , Lat.] passing through. 

To PE'RMEATE, v. o, [pvrmeo, Lat.] to pass through. 

PERMEATION, s . the act of passing through. 

PERMl'SCIBLE, a. [from pei'tnisceo , Lat.] such as may be 
mixed. 

PERMISSIBLE, a . [from permitto , Lat.] what may be 
permitted. 

PERMISSION, s. [pertnission, Fr.] allowance. Leave to 
do any thing. 

PERMISSIVE, a . [from permitto , Lat] granting or giving 
leave; not hindering, though not approving. 

PERMI'SSIVKLY, ad. by bare allowance, without hinder- 
ance or approbation. 

To PERMIT, v . a. [permitto, Lat.] to allow, grant, or suf- 
fer, without commanding or approving ; to resign. 

PE'RMIT, s. a written warrant for sending goods from one 
place to another. 

PERMITTANCE, s. allowance. Forbearance of oppo- 
sition. Not elegant. 


PERMl'XTION, <. [permixtio 9 Lat] the act ot mingling; 
the state of being mingled. 

PERMUTATION, s. [ permutatio , Lat.] the exchange of 
one thing for another. 

To PERMUTE, v . a. [permitto, Lat.] to exchange. 

PERNfClOUS, a. [ pvrniciosus , Lat.] mischievous in the 
highest degree ; destructive. Quick, from per nix, Lat. “Part 
incentive reed provide, pernicious with one touch to fire.” 
Milt. 

PERNfCIOUSLY, a. in such a manner as to destroy or 
ruin ; mischievously. 

PKRNTCIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being destructive. 

PERNfCiTY, s. [from pernix, Lat.] swiftness. “ Great 
swiftness or pcrnicity .” Ray. 

PERORATION, s. [ peroratio , Lat.] the conclusion of an 
oration. 

To PERPEND, r. a. [ per pend o, Lat.] to ponder on, or 
consider attentively. 

PERPEND Eli, s. [ptrpiyne, Fr.] a coping stone. 

PERPENDl'CULAR, a. \ perpendicular is, Lat.] crossing 
any thing at right angles. Straight or upright. 

PERPENDICULAR, s. a line crossing the horizon at right 
angles. 

PERPENDICULARITY, s. the state of being perpen- 
dicular. 

PERPENDICULARLY, ad. in such a manner as to cut 
another line at right angles. In the direction of u straight line 
up and down. 

PER PENSION, s. consideration. Obsolete. 

PERPE'SSION, s. suffering. 

To PERPETRATE, v. a. [perptlro, Lat.] to commit ; to 
act. Always in a bad sense. 

PERPETRATION, s. the act of committing any mine. Fi- 
guratively, a crime. 

PERPETUAL, a. [perpetual, Fr.] never ceasing ; conti- 
nual ; everlasting. 

PERPETUALLY, ad. without intermission or ceasing. 

To PERPETUATE, r. a . [perpetuo, Lat.j to nuke jn.i- 
pct.ua]; to eternize; to continue without cessation oi inh j - 
mission. 

PERPETUATION, s. the act of making perpetual; inces- 
sant continuance. 

PERPETUITY, s. [perpituitas, I.at.] duration without 
cessation. Something which has no end. 

To PERPLEX, v. a. [from perplex m s, Lat.] to disluib with 
doubts, ambiguities, or difficulties. To make difficult. r lo 
torment or vex. 

PERPLEX, a. [perplexes, Lat.] difficult; ambiguous; 
intricate. “ llow the soul directs the spirits tor the motion of 
the body, according to the several animal exigents, is perplex 
in the theory." (Jlanrille. 

PERPLEXEDLY, ad. intricately; with involution. 

PERPLEXEDNESS, s. the quality which renders the judg- 
ment unable to determine. Intricacy; anxiety ol mind. 

PERPLEXITY, s. [pnphxitas/ Lat.] anxiety; entangle- 
ment; intricacv. 

PERPOTA'TION, s. [per and pot a, Lat.] the act of drink- 
ing largely. 

PERQUISITE, s. [fr^m perquisitus, Lat.] something above 
settled wages. 

PE'RQUISITED, a. supplied with perquisites. 

PERQUISITION, s. [paquisitio, Lat.] an accurate inquiry; 
a strict and thorough search. 

PE RRY, s . [ poire, Fr.] cider made of pears. 

PK'RRYWINKLE, s. a plant, of which there are two Brit- 
ish species, the less and the grea er. 

To PERSECUTE, v. a. [persrqvrr, Lat.] to subject to 
8 Q 
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pains, bosses, or imprisonments, on account of opinions. To 
pursue with malice. To trouble with importunity. 

PERSECUTION, 8. [ persecutio , Lat.] the act of inflicting 
penalties, or subjecting to punishments, for opinions. The 
state of being persecuted. 

PERSECUTOR, s. [persecutes, Fr.] one who inflicts 
pains, penalties, or losses, on account of opinions. One who 
Harasses another with malice. 

PERSEVERANCE, s. [perseverantia, Lat.] steadiness or 
continuance in any purpose, design, or opinion. 

PERSEVE'RANT, a. [perseccrans, Lut.] constant, per- 
sisting. 

To PERSEVERE, v. n. [persevero, Lat.] to persist in an 
attempt; to continue firm and resolute. 

PERSEVE'RINGLY, ad. with perseverance. 

PE'RSHORE, a town of Worcestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday. 102 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 2536. 

PE 1 RSI A, a large kingdom of Asia, consisting of several 
provinces, which, at different times, have had their particular 
kings: the inhabitants call it Iran, for the word Persia is de- 
rived from that part of it callc?d Pars or Pars, of which Schi- 
ras is the capital. It is bounded on the N. by Little Tartary, 
the Caspian Sea, Carasm, or Corasm, and Great Bokharia; on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf and Sea ; on the VV. by Turkey 
in Asia; and on the E. by Great Bokharia and the empire of 
the Great Mogul. It is about 1224 miles in length from K. 
to W. and 900 in bread th from N. to S. No country in the 
world hears a more different character than this; for in the 
N. and E. parts it is mountainous and cold ; in the middle 
and S. E. parts sandy and desert; in the S. and W. level and 
extremely fertile, though for several months very hot. The 
soil produces all sorts of pulse and corn, except oats and rye. 
They have cotton in great abundance; and, among other do- 
mestic animals, camels and butlalocs. In several places 
naphtha, a sort of bitumen, rises out of the ground ; and they 
have mines of gold, silver, iron, and salt. They have cotton 
doth, pearls, and manufactures of silk and carpets. They 
have fruits, wine, mulberry-trees, dates, pistachia nuts, and 
trees producing manna, with flocks of sheep and goats. The 
religion is Mohammedan, chiefly of the sect of Ali , and 
strongly opposed to the Soonee or Ottomans. The whole 
population, including the wandering or nomadic tribes docs 
not exceed eleven millions. Ispahan was the capital mid* r 
Shah Abbas the Great, but Tchraun is the present seat of 
government, near Kliages, the ancient capital of Media. 

PERSIAN GULF, a large gulf between Persia and Arabia 
Felix, in Asia. Its entrance is about 30 miles over, but within 
it is near 180 in breadth, and about 420 miles in length, from 
Ormus to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

To PERSrST, v. n. [persisto, Lat. ] to continue firm and 
r< solute in an undertaking or opinion. 

PERSfST A NCE, or PERSISTENCY, s. steadiness; con- 
stancy; obstinacy; obduracy. 

PERSrsTIVE, a . steady; persevering. 

PETISON, s. [persona, Lat. personae, Fr.] a thinking in- 
telligent being, that has reason or reflection, and can c nsider 
itself as itself, i . c . the same thinking thing in different times 
or places. An individual, or particular man or woman. A 
human being. A man or woman. In person, one's self, 
opposed to a deputy or representative. External appearance. 
Character. In Grammar, the quality of the noun which 
modifies a verb. 

PERSONABLE, a . handsome, or of good appearance. In 
Law, one who may maintain any plea in a court of justice. 

PE'RSONAGE, s. [personage, Fr.] a man or woman of 
some rank or eminence. Air, stature, external appearance. 

A character assumed or represented. 


PERSONAL, a . [personel, Fr. personalis, Lat.] belonging 
to men or women, opposed to things. , P,eCiifiar ; proper to ; 
relating to one's private character or actions. Present, op* 
posed to representative. Personal estate. In Law, something 
moveable, or appendant to the person. In Grammar, applied 
to a verb which has the modifications of three persons in each 
number. 

PERSONA LITY, s. the existence or individuality of any 
one. 

PERSONALLY, ad. in one’s own person. Particularly. 
With regard to individuality to any one. 

To PE RSONATE, v. a . [from persona , Lat.] to represent 
by a fictitious or assumed character, so as to pass for another. 
To act or represent on the stage. To counterfeit. To re- 
semble. To describe. Obsolete in the last sense. 
PERSONATION, s. counterfeiting of another person. 
PERSONIFICATION, s. prosopopoeia ; the change of 
tilings to persons; as, “ Confusion heard his voice.” Par. Lost. 

To PERSO'NIFY, v. a. to represent things as if they were 
persons. 

PERSPECTIVE, s. [from perspicio, Lat.] a spying-glnss ; 
a glass through which things are viewed. The science by 
which things are ranged in painting in their proper proportions. 
A view or vista. 

PERSPECTIVE, a. relating to the science of vision ; op- 
tic; optical. 

PERSPICACIOUS, a. [ pcrspicax , Lat.] quick-sighted; 
sharp-witted; quick of apprehension. 

PERSPICA CIOUSNESS, s. the quality of perceiving or 
discovering quickly. 

PERSPICA'CITY, s. [perspicacity, Fr.] quickness of sight 
or apprehension ; sagacity. 

PERSPI'CIENCE, s. [from perspicio , Lat.] the act of look- 
ing sharply ; perfect knowledge. ^ 

PERSPI'CIL, s. [perspicillum, Lat.] a glass through which 
things are viewed ; an optic glass. Little used. 

PERSPICUITY, s. [perspicuifc, Fr.] the quality of being 
transparent ; applied to the mind, easiness to be understood 
or comprehended. 

PERSPICUOUS, a. [ prrsp/cims, Lat.] clear; transparent; 
such as may be seen through. Easy to be understood. 

PERSPI CUOUSLY, ad. clearly, not obscurely. 

PERSPI C UO VS NESS, s. the quality of being easily un- 
derstood or seen through. 

PERSPI RABLE, a. such as may he emitted through the 
port’s of the skin. 

PERSPIRATION, s. the act of emitting through the skin. 
PERSPFRATIVE, a. performing the act of perspiration. 

To PERSPI RE, v. n. [ per spiro, Lat.] to emit through the 
pores of the skin. To he excreted by the skin. 

To PERSTIU'NGE, v. a. [perstringo, Lat.] to graze upon, 
or touch slightly; to glance upon. 

PERSUADABLE, a . such as may be persuaded. 

To PERSUADE, (the u in this and the following words is 
pronounced like w) v. a. [persuadeo, Lat.] to prevail upon, 
convince, or bring over to any opinion by arguments. To in- 
culcate, by arguments. 

PERSUADER, s. one who influences by arguments. 
PERXUA'SIBLK, a. [ persuasibilis , Lat.] to be influenced 
by arguments. 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS, s. the quality of being influenced 
by arguments. 

PERSUA'SION, $. [ persuasio , Lat.] the act of influencing 
the judgment and passions by arguments or motives. The 
state of being persuaded ; opinion. 

PERSUA'SlVE, a. [penuasifi Fr.] having the power to 
persuade. 
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PI&SIJAI'SiVELY, ad. in duch a manner as 'to pefstiade. 

PEltSUA'&lVEftESS, Sf the quality of influencing the 
passions, 

PERSUA'SORY, a. [persMosoriMs, Lat.] having the power 
to persuade. 

rERT. a. [ pert , Brit, and Belg. appert , FL] lively and 
brislc. Saucy, bold, petulant. 

To PERTATN, v . a. [pertineo, Lat.] to belong or relate to. 
Used with to. 

PERTEREBRATION, s. [per and terebracio, Lat.] the 
act of boring through. 

PERTERREF ACTION, s. [from perterrefatio, Lat.] the 
act of affrighting greatly ; a great fright. 

PERTH , the capital of a shire of the same name, in Scot- 
land. The shire sends one member to parliament. The town 
of Perth is 30 miles N. of Edinburgh. Lat. 66. 22. N. Ion. 3. 
27. W. Inhabitants, 20,016. 

PERTHSHIRE , a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. 
by the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen, on the E. by 
Angus-shire and the Frith of Tay ; on the S. E. and S. by the 
counties of Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, and Stirling ; and on 
the W. by Dumbartonshire and Argyleshire. It extends 
about 60 miles from N. to S. and upwards of 50 from E. to 
W. The northern district, called Athol, is uncommonly wild 
and mountainous; the five others, viz. Braedalbane, Comic, 
Montcitli, Stormont, and Strathorn, are more champaign, and 
fertile in corn and pasture. It contained, in 1831, 142,804 
inhabitants. Returns one member. 

PFritTlNA'CIOUS, a . [ pertinax , Lat.] obstinate; stubborn; 
not to be convinced ; constant ; resolute. 

PKRTIN A' CIOUSLY, ad. obstinately; stubbornly. 

PERTINACIOUSNESS, PERTINACITY, 5. ‘obstinacy. 
Stubbornness. Resolution. Constancy. 

PE'RTINACY, s. [from pertinax , Lat.] obstinacy, steadi- 
ness, or persistency. 

PERTINENCE, PERTINENCY, s. [from pertineo, Lat.] 
justness of relation to the matter in hand ; propriety 01 suit- 
ableness to the purpose. 

PERTINENT, a. [ perthiens, Lat.] apposite; suitable to 
the purpose. Relating; regarding; concerning. Used with 
to. 

PERTINENTLY, ad. to the purpose: appositely. 

PERTINENTNESS, the quality of suiting, or being ap- 
posite to what it is applied to. 

PERTINGENT, a . [ pcrtinyens , Lat.] reaching to ; touch- 

PE'RTLY, ad. in a brisk, lively, saucy, or petulant, manner. 

PE'RTNESS, s. brisk folly; sauciness, petulance; smart- 
ness; audacity; petty liveliness ; sprightliness without dig- 
nity or solidity. 

PERTRA'NSIENT, a. [per tr amicus, Lat.] passing over. 

To PERTU'RB, PERTU'RBATE, v. a. [ pertarbo , Lat.] to 
disquiet, disorder, or put into confusion; to disturb. 

PERTURBATION, s. [ perturbatio , Lat. | any thing which 
destroys the tranquillity, or raises a commotion of the passions. 
Disorder ; confusion ; commotion ; disturbance. 

PERTURBA'TOR, s. [Lat.] one that raises commotions. 

PERTU'SED, a. [ pertusus , Lat.] bored ; punched ; pierced 
with holes. 

PERTU'SION, s. [from pertusus , Lat.] the act of piercing 
or punching. A hole made by piercing. 

To PERVADE, v. a. [pervado, Lat.] to pass through ; to 
permeate ; to pass through the whole extension. “ God per- 
v ndcs, adjusts, and agitates the whole.” Thom. 

PERVA'SION, $. the act of passing through. 

PERVASIVE, ad. having power to pervade. 

PERVERSE, a. [perver$us 9 Lat.J distorted from the 
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right. Obstitmte in the wrong ; un tractable ; petulant ; vex- 
atious ; peevish. 

PERVERSELY, ad. with intent to vex. Spitefully. 
Crossly. With petty malignity. 

PERVERSENESS, s. spiteful crossness; petulance; pee- 
vishness. 

PERVE'USION, s. [perversion, Fr.] the act of changing 
or perverting to something worse. 

PERVERSITY, s. [ perversity , Fr. perver situs, Lat.] 
crossness; perverseness; frowaidness; peevishness; petu- 
lance. 

To PERVE'RT, r. a. [perver to, Lat.] to misapply or dis 
tort wilfully from the true end, meaning, or purpose. To turn 
from right to wrong ; to corrupt. 

PERVERTER, s. one that changes any thing from good 
to bad, or wilfully distorts any thing from the right purpose ; 
a corrupter. 

PERVERTIBLE, a. that may be easily perverted. 

PERVESTIGA'TION, s. [ pervestigutio , Lat.] diligent search 
or inquiry. 

PERVICA'CIOUS, a. [pervicax, Lat.] spitefully or peevishly 
obstinate ; headstrong ; stubborn. 

PKRVICA'CIOUSLY, ad. with spiteful obstinacy. 
PERV1CACITY, VERY ICACIOUSN ESS, PERVICACY, 
s. [ pervicacia , Lat.] spiteful obstinacy. 

PERVIOUS, a. [ per vius, Lat.] capable of being passed 
through; permeable. 

PERVIOUSNESS, s. the quality of permitting passage 
through. 

PERU, a large country of S. America, hounded on the 
W. by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and on the K. bv 
ridges of high mountains, called the Cordilleras >dc-los- Andes, 
being about 18U0 miles in length from N. to S., and 125 
in breadth from E. to W. between the Andes and the S. JSea. 
Peru was the ancient empire of the Incas, or rather, a 
theocracy, in which the priesthood, called the “ Children of 
the Sun,” shared the government with the emperor. It 
was subjected to the Spanish crown by Pizarro in 1520, 
and became the theatre of cruelty and greedy bigotry, 
on account of the gold and silver with which it abounded. 
Peru is traversed from the south to the north by two 
branches or Cordilleras of the Andes. Towards the coast 
is a level plain, from thirty to sixty miles in breadth. 
Here it never rains, the clouds being attracted by the ioftv 
mountains behind, the summits of which are covered with 
snow, while some of them are volcanoes. The heat in 
the plain is moderated by sea-breezes, and by a veil of 
rising clouds that are ever passing over it towards the 
mountains. Between the Cordilleras extends the high 
table land, while ihe volcanic rocks and caverns abound 
with metallic productions, as gold, silver and platina. 
On these high lands is found the lama, resembling the 
camel, the guanaco, the vicunna, and other animals; here 
also the chieona, or Peruvian bark, with other vegetable 
productions, abound. The descendants of the Peruvian 
Indians are about half a million in number, consisting of 
various tribes, very rude and barbarous, though some of 
their villages are superintended by missionary priests. In 
1821, the Peruvian ‘ulony threw oil’ its allegiance to the 
crown of Spain It is now divided into the republic of 
Peru, extending northward along the coast, containing a 
papulation of nearly two millions, on an area of 373,000 
square miles ; and the republic of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, 
extending over a surface of 310,000, square miles, with a 
population of 125,000 souls. 

PERUKE, s. [ pernque, Fr.] a perriwig, or false hair worn 
as an ornament, or to conceal baldness. 
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To PERUKE, v. a. to dress with adscititious hair. 
PETtUKEMAKER, $, a maker of perukes ; : a wig maker. j 
PERU'SAL, $. the act of reading. 

To PERU'SE, v. a. [from per and nswr, Lat.] to read. Fi- 
guratively, t6 observe or examine. 

PERU'SER, s. one that reads or examines. 

PESA'OE, *. [Fr.] a motion made by a horse in raising and 
lifting up his fore quarters, and keeping his hind legs upon the 
ground without stirring. 

PESSARY, s. [ pessairc , Fr.] a medicine of an oblong 
form, to thrust up the uturus, &c. 

PEST, s. [ pestis , Lat.] a plague ; any thing mischievous or 
destructive. 

To PE'STER, v. a . [pester, Fr.] to disturb, perplex, harass, 
vex, turmoil, encumber. 

PE'STERER, s. one who pesters or disturbs. 
PE'STEROIJS, a . encumbering ; cumbersome. 
PKSTHOTJSE, s. an hospital for persons infected with the 
plague ; a lazaretto. 

PESTI'FKROUS, a . [pestifer, Lat.] infectious like the 
plague. Destructive ; mischievous ; pestilential ; malignant ; 
contagions ; belonging to the plague. 

PESTILENCE, s. [pcstileme, Fr. peslile.ntia, Lat..] a con- 
tagions distemper ; plague ; pest. 

PESTILENT, a . [pestilent, Fr. pestilens, Lat.] producing 
plagues; mischievous; destructive. In ludicrous language, 
used to exaggerate the meaning of another word. 

PESTILENTIAL, et. | pestilent ill, Fr.] partaking of the 
nature of, or producing the plague. Contagious ; destructive ; 
pernicious. 

PESTILENTLY, ad . mischievously ; destructively. 
PESTILLA'TION, s. [from pist ilium, Lat.] the act of 
breaking or pounding in a mortar. 

PE'STLE, s. [pistiflum, Lat.] an instrument used to pound 
within a mortar. Pestle of pork, a gammon of baron. 

PET, s. [from despit, Fr. impetus , Lat. or petit, Fr. because 
it signifies only a slight resentment] a slight fit of anger or re- 
sentment; a cade lamb; an house lamb. Figuratively, a 
favourite. 

PETAL, s. [ petal tt m , Lat.] in Botany, the coloured leaves 
which compose the flowers of plants. 

PE'TALOUS, a . having flower leaves. 

PKTAR, PETA'RD, *. [petard, Fr. pvtnrdo , !tal/| an en- 
gine of metal, shaped like a hat, chunked with fine powder, 
covered with mndricr or plank, to which it is fastened by a 
rope running through the rings or handles round its rim, and 
is used to blow up gates, &c. 

PETE'CHIAL, a. [from petechur , Lat.] marked with pesti 
lential spots. 

PE TER, ST, As it. is not necessary to recite, we there- 
fore omit, so much of the history of this great apostle as is 
related in the Gospels and the Acts, and shall only mention 
what is said of him by profane authors. The particulars of St. 
Peter’s life are little known, from the .51st year of the vulgar 
mra, in which the council of Jerusalem was held, till bis last 
journey to Rome, which was some time before his death. 
Being soon thrown into prison, it. is said he continued there 
nine months ; at last he was crucified at Rome, in the Via 
Ostia, with his head downwards, as he himself had desired of 
his executioners ; this he did out. of humility, as thinking it 
too great an honour to suffer in the same manner as his master 
Christ had done. Ilis festival is celebrated with that of St. 
Pan* on the 29th of June. St. Peter died in the G6th year of 
the vulgar ami, after having been bisliop at Romo, (as some 
writers affirm) 24 or 25 years. Hi* age might be about 74 or 
75 years. 

PETERBOROUGH , a town or city of Northamptonshire, 


with -a bishop's see, and a market on Saturday; It is not a 
large place ; for it has but one parish church besides the ca- 
thedral, which was formerly a monastery, and is a majestic 
structure. It sends two members to parliament* It contains 
about 5,553 inhabitants, and is 38 miles S. of Boston, and 77 
N. by W. of London. 

PE TERHEAD , a town of Scotland in the county of 
Aberdeen, about 30 miles N. E. of that city. Inhabitants about 
6700. It is u place of considerable resort for sea-bathing, and 
has a mineral spring of a powerful diuretic quality.* 
PETERSBURG //, a large handsome city of Russia, 
in Iugria, built by Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy, in 
1703, and is the metropolis of the whole empire. It is 
of prodigious extent, though raised on a marsh and sur- 
rounded by a desert. There are built here ma y palaces, 
a college, a military school, and an exchange. Trade nourishes 
greatly here, because it is the seat of the emperors, and 
because foreigneis have the same privileges as the natives of 
the plan?. All religions are tolerated ; and there are packet 
boats, by which intelligence is onveyed to dillcrcut places. 
The inhabitants also carry on a trade with the Chinese ami 
Persians. They have woollen and linen manufactures here, 
paper-mills, powder-mills, places for preparing saltpetre, 
brimstone, and laboratories for fire-works. Here are also yards 
for making ropes, cables, ami tackling for ships ; a foumlery, 
where cannon and mortars are cast ; as also a printing-house. 
Some streets of this eity are regular and well-built ; and 
among the most elegant structures may be reckoned the 
great chancellor’s house, that of the vice-chancellor, and 
some others. They are. mostly brick, plastered over; and 
though the climate is so very cold, yet they have more windows 
than they generally have in England. There are 20 Russian 
churches, and 4 Lutheran, besides those of the Falvanists, 
Dutch, English, and Homan Catholics; and the inhabitants 
now reckoned at 320,000, most of whom came to settle JrfVt* 
from other countries, there being not many original Russians 
among them. It is 425 miles N. \V. of Moscow, JOOO 
N. \. E. of Vienna, 800 N. E. of Copenhage n, 500 N. K. of 
Slock holm, and 1350 N. E. of Paris. Lat. 59. 5(>. N . Ion. 
30. 19. E. 

PE' TERSE l EL D, a handsome town of Hampshire, 18 
miles N. E. of Portsmouth, 52 S. W. of London, and sends 
two members to parliament. Market on Sat. Popi.l. 1803. 
PETER WORT, *. a plant. 

PETHERTON, N. and S., towns in Somersetshire, on 
the river Parrot. The former contains 356G souls; market, 
Sat.: the latter 2300; market, Thurs. 18 miles S.W. of Wells. 

PETIT, pet-ty, a, [Fr.] small, little; trivial; inconsider- 
able. “ What petit things swell inen up.” 

PETITION,*, [petitio, Lat.] request; intreaty; supplica- 
tion. Prayer ; or a single article of a prayer. 

To PETITION, v. a. to request, solicit, supplicate. 
PEITTIONAR1LY ad . by way of begging tins question. 
PETITIONARY, a, supplicatory; containing petitions or 
requests. 

PETITIONER, s. one who petitions. 

PETITORY, a. [petitorius, Lat.] petitioning ; claiming the 
properly of any thing. 

PET RE, pc-ter, s. [fromprfre, Lat..] nitre or saltpetre. 
PETRESCENT, a . [petrescens, Lat.] growing or turning 
into stone. 

PETRI FA'CTION, s. [ petrifactio , Lat.] the act of chang- 
ing into stone. Something made stone. 

PETRI FA'CTIVE, a. [from petrifacio , Lat.] having the 
power to turn into stone. 

PETRl'FIC, a. [petrificuB, Lat.] having the power to 
change into stone. 
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Tq. PETRIFY, v, o. [pstra and Jio, Lat] to change to atone. 
Neutcrly, to become stone. 

PETROL, PETRO LEUM, 5 . [parole, Fr.] a black liquid 
bitumen, floating on the water of springs. 

PE'TRONEL, 8 . [petriml, Fr.] a pistol ; a small gun used 
by horsemen. 

PETTICOAT, s. [petty and coat] a small coat. The 
lower part of a woman's dross, which is tied round, and hangs 
down from her waist. 

PETTIFOGGER, s. [corrupted from petivoguer , of petit 
and vaguer , Fr.] a petty small -rate dabbler in law, who deals 
only in trifling, vexatious, or knavish causes. 

PE'TTIGREE, s. a shrub, called by some knecbolly, and 
butcher’s broom. 

PETTINESS, $, smallness. Inconsiderablencss. 

PETTISH, a. easily provoked to slight anger; fretful; 
peevish. 

PETTISHNESS, s. the quality of being pettish. 

PETTITOES, 8' the feet of a sucking pig. The feet, in 
burlesque. 

PETTO, s. [I tal.] the breast. Figuratively, privacy. 

PETTY, a. [ petit, Fr.] inconsiderable ; inferior ; little. 

PETTY III UGUET, s. the yellow goose-grass. 

PETULANCE, PETULANCY, s. [ petulantia , Lat.] sauci- 
ness ; peevishness ; wantonness. 

PETULANT, a. [ pelulans , Lat.] perverse; saucy; wanton. 

PETULANTLY, ad. with petulance; with saury pertuess. 

PETUNTSE, or PETUNSE, s, one of the two earths or 
fossil substances of which the porcelain ware of China is made. 
The other is termed Kaolin . 

PE'TWORTH , a town in Sussex, with a market on Satur- 
day, 47 miles S. \V. of London. Population 31 14. 

PEW, s. [puye, Belg.] a scat inclosed in a church. 

JPE WET, S' [piewit, Belg.] a water-fowl. The lapwing. 

PEWTER, s. \peauter , Belg.] an artificial metal made of 
brass, lead, and tin. Dishes and plates made of pewter. Ad- 
jectivel v, any thing made of pewter. 

PEWTERER, s. one that deals in things made of pewter ; 
a smith who works in pewter. 

PH. The reader will remember that ph has the sound of f 
in all the following words. 

PHENO MENON, s . [from qnuvopr roc, Gr.] an appearance 
in the works of nature or the heavens. Any thing that strikes 
by its novelty. 

PHAETON, S' a high open chaise 011 four wheels. 

PHAGEDENA, 5 . [<pa y t. ?aiva, from (furync and Hut, Gr.] 
an ulcer, where the sharpness of the humours eats away the 
flesh. 

PHAGEDENIC, PHAGEDENOUS, < 1 . [phag&denique, 
Fr.] eating, corroding. 

PHALANX, S' [Lat.] a large square battalion of infantry, 
set close to eacli other, with their shields joined, and spikes 
turned cross-way. In Anatomy, the three rows of small bones 
in the fingers. 

PHANTASM, PHANTASMA, 5 . Gr.] some- 

thing appearing only to the imagination. 

PHANTASTIC, PHANTASTICAL, a. [ffirnmric, Or.] 
Sec Fantastical. 

■PHANTOM, $' [phantomc, Fr.] a spocfcc jt apparition. 
A fancied vision. 

PHARISAICAL, a, [from the Pharisees, a religious sect 
among the Jews, remarkable for their hypocrisy] like a Pha- 
risee; hypocritical; having an external appearance of religion, 
but inwardly vicious. 

PHARISEES, a famous sect of the Jews, who distin- 
guish themselves by their zeal for the traditions of the 
elders, which they derived from the same fountain with the 


written word itself; pretending that both were delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and were therefore both of equal 
authority. From their rigorous observance of these tradi- 
tions, they looked on themselves as more holy than other 
ineu, ami therefore separated themselves from those whom 
they thought sinners or profane, so as not to eat or drink 
with them ; and hence, from the Hebrew word CP"l£) par ash, 
which signifies to separate , they had the name of Pharisees, 
or Separatists. 

PHARMACEUTIC, PHARMACEUTICAL, a. [ w - 
puKtvriKoc, from (papfictKevio, Gr.] relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

PIIARMACO'LOGIST, $. [from ppuKuv and \tyu*, Gr.] 
one who writes upon drugs. 

PHARMACOLOGY, s. [from (frdppuuov and \vyac, Gr.] 
the knowledge of drugs and medicines. 

PHARMACOPOEIA, s . [from and rmuu, Gr.] a 

dispensatory ; a book containing rules for the composition of 
medicines. 

PIIARMACO'POLIST, s. [from tjtdppawv and 7rwXio>, Gr.] 
an apothecary ; one who sells medicines. 

PHARMACY, $' [from ^dp/cukw, a medicine, Gr.] the art 
of choosing, preparing, and mixing, medicines. 

PHA ROS, or PHARE, s, \<j*dpor, Gr.] is a light-house, or 
a pile raised near a port, where a fire is kept burning, in the 
night, to guide and direct vessels near at hand. 

PIIARYNGOTOM Y, s. [from tjtdpvy* and r//iro», Gr.] the 
act. of making an incision into the wind-pipe, used when some 
tumor in the throat hinders respiration. 

PHA RYNX, s. the upper part of the gullet below the 
larynx. 

PHASELS, s. [phasr.oli, Lat.] French beans. 

PH A SIS, s. [h (jidme, Gr. plural phases] the several appear- 
ances of illumination observed in the planets. The several 
manners in which the planets appear illuminated hv the sun, 
as seen from the earth. 

PH ASM, a. [tbdfrpa, Gr.] appearance ; phantom. 

PHE ASANT, s. [phasianus, Lat. from Phasts, the rivtr of 
Colchos] a kind of wild cock of exquisite taste. 

PHEASANT-EYE, s. in Botany, a plant with scarlet blos- 
soms ; called also Adonis-flower, rcd-muithes,and red-morocco; 
found in corn-fields, flowering in June and July. 

To P11EESE, i\ a. [perhaps it should be written /e««] to 
curry or comb. 

PH E N 1 COPTER , s. [from tjtntrtvoTrrtpac, compounded of 
foil'd; and irrspou, Gr.] a kind of bird. 

PHENLX, s. [ phtvnix, I .at. fo 7n£, Gr.] a fabulous bird, of 
which there is supposed to he but one existent, fiynn whose 
ashes a young one is said to proceed. 

PHENO MENON, s . [phrnomene, Fr. being naturalized it 
lias changed its a into an c.] See PiI/T.n'om cm ox. 

PUPAL, 5. [phiala, La hiole, Fr.] a small bottle of a 
cylindrical form. 

PHILADE LPHIA , the capital of Pennsylvania, and till 
lately of all the United States of North America, is situated 
on a neck of land at the confluence of the rivers Delaware 
anti Sc huylkill. The length of the city from E. to W . that 
is, from tlie Delaware to the Sclmylkiil, upon the original 
plan, is 10,300 feet, and the breadth N. to S. is 4837 feet’. 
Only a part of the plot covered by the city charter, is \\t 
built upon. The circumference, however, of that part, if 
we include Kensington on the N. and Southwark on the S. 
is about 5 miles. Market Street is 100 feci wide, and runs 
the whole length of the city from river to river. Near the 
middle of it, it is intersected at right angles by Broad Street,. 
100 feet, wide, running nearly N. and S. quite across th.*. 
city. Between the Delaware and Broad Street, are 10 
8 R 
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f^ffts, pearly equidistant, running parallel with Broad 
Street;, and. bet ween Broad Street and the Schuylkill, are 9 
streets, equidistant from each other. Parallel to Market 
Street are 8 other streets, running E. and W„ from river to 
river, and intersecting the cross streets at right angles. All 
these streets are 50 feet wide, except Arch Street, which is 
65 feet wide, and all the streets which run N. and S. except 
Broad Street, are also 50 feet wide. There were 4 squares 
of 8 acres each, one at each corner of the city, originally 
reserved for public uses; and in the centre of the city, at 
the intersection of Market Street and Broad Street, is a 
square of 10 acres, reserved, in like manner, to be planted 
with rows of trees for public walks. Most of the houses 
have a small garden and orchard ; and from the river are 
cut small canals, equally agreeable and beneficial. The 
wharfs are also fine and spacious; the warehouses large, 
numerous, and commodious ; and the docks for ship building 
well adapted to their purposes. This city was founded in 
1682, by the celebrated William Penn, a quaker, who, in 
1701, granted a charter, incorporating the town under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, &c. In 1792, Philadelphia 
contained 5000 houses, in general handsomely built of brick, 
and 40,000 inhabitants. The population has since much in- 
creased, and in 1830 it amounted to 168,000 souls. Phila- 
delphia is 97 miles S. W. of New York, and 118 N. of the 
entrance of the Delaware into the Atlantic ocean. Lat. 39. 
57. N. Ion. 75. 14. W. 

PHILANTHROPY, s. [<f>iXavflpw7r/a, Or.] good nature; 
the love of mankind ; general benevolence. 

PH.l'LlBEG, s. a little plaid, called also a kill. It is a sort 
of short petticoat, reaching nearly to the knees, worn by the 
Scotch Highlanders. 

PHILIPPICS, s. a name given to the orations of Demos- 
thenes against king Philip of Macedon. The same term is 
also applied to the fourteen orations of Cicero against Mai k 
Antony. Any invective declamation. 

PHILIPPINE , or Manilla Islands , a very large group 
of islands in the Eastern Indian sea, first discovered by 
Magellan in 1521. The air is very hot and moist, and the 
soil fertile in rice, and many other useful vegetables and 
fruits ripe all the year. The original inhaiuianu are tribes 
of Malays and Papuan negroes. The hugest islands arc 
Mindanao and Luzon or Luconfa, of which Manilla, seated 
on the Manilla river, is the capital, and is a place of con- 
siderable commerce, with a fine hay, 90 leagues in circum- 
ference. In the year 1654, Don Louis de Valasco, viceroy of 
Mexico, sent Michael Lopez Delagaspcs thither with a fleet 
from Mexico, and a force sufficient to make a conquest of 
these islands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of 
Philip II. then on the throne of Spain. They have ever since 
remained subject to that crown. Lat. from 6. 30. to 18. 15. 
N. Ion. from 1 13. 13. to 127. 13. E. 

PHfLfPS-NO'RTON , a town in Somersetshire, with a 
market on Thursday. It is 7 miles S. of Bath, and 104 W. 
of London. 

PlliLO'LOGEU, s. tyiXoXoyoc, Or.] one who makes lan- 
guage his chief study ; a grammarian. 

PHILOLOGICAL, a. [from ^iXoXoyor, Gr.] belonging to 
the study of grammar, or language. 

PHILO LOGIST, a. UnXoXoyo^, Gr.] a grammarian, critic, 
or one that understands language. 

PHILO'LOGY, s. [^iXoXoyia, Gv.] a science, or rather 
assemblage of several sciences, consisting of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Poetry, Antiquities, History, and Criticism. It 
is a kind of universal literature, conversant about all the 
sciences, their rise, progress, authors, &c. it makes what 
Use French call the Belles Lcttres. In the Universities it 


is called the Humanities. Anciently it «U only a port of 
Grammar. 

PHI LOMATH, s . a lover of learning. 

PHILOMEL, PHILOMELA, s. [philomela, Lat. 0cXo- 
^X«, Gr.] the nightingale. ; 

PHFLOMOT, a. [corrupted from feuitte mortc , a dead 
leaf, Fr.] of the colour of a dead leaf. 

PHILO SOPHEME, s. [QiXaatyripa, Gr.] principle of rea- 
soning ; theorem. Seldom used. 

PHILO SOPHER, 5. [philosophus, Lat. <j>iXo(rod>oc, Gr.] a 
person who makes the nature of things or moral duties his 
study. Philosophers stone , a stone supposed by alchymists 
to turn every tiling it touched into gold. 

PllILOSO'PHIC, PHILOSO PHICAL, a. [philosophique, 
Fr.] belonging to a philosopher; formed by philosophy; skilled 
in philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY, ad. in a philosophical manner; 
rationally ; wisely. 

To PHILOSOPHIZE, v. a. [tyiXotrotytu, Gr.] to moralize; 
to reason like a philosopher; to inquire into the causes of 
effects. 

PHILO SOPHY, s. [ philosophic , Lat. 0iXo<rofi«, Gr.] the 
knowledge of nature and morality, founded on reason and 
experience. An hypothesis or system for explaining natural 
effects. Reasoning. 

PHILOSTO'RGY, s. tyiXoc and Topy*), Gr.] natural affec- 
tion ; the love, of parents towards their chiidrei . 

PIIILOTIMY, s . [<jnXonpUi 9 Gr.] love of honour; am- 
bition. 

PHILO'XENY, s. [^iXoJtWu, Gr.] hospitality; kindness to 
strangers. 

nil LTER, S. [< ptXrpny , Gr. philtre, Fr.] something to cause 
love. 

To PHI LTER, v. a . to charm to love. * 

PHIZ, or PHYZ, s. [from physiognomy] the face, visage, or 
countenance, ludicrously. 

PHLKBO'TOMIST, s. [tfiXiftoropoc, from fXi\jt and ripvut, 
Gr.] one that opens a vein ; a blood-letter. 

To PHLEBOTOMIZE, v. a. [fW/Wopfw, from ^Xt^ and 
ripru), Gr.] to open a vein ; or let blood. 

PHLEBOTOMY, s. fyXtfloropiu, from and ripyw, Or.] 
the act of opening a vein ; or letting blood. 

PHLEGM, Hem, $. [yXiypa, Gr. phleyme , Fr.] the watery 
humour of the blood, which is supposed to produce sluggish- 
ness. 

PFILK'GMAGOGUE, fleg-ma-gog, s. [from tyXiypa and 
fiyo), Gr.] a purge of the milder sort, supposed to evacuate 
phlegm, and leave the other humours. 

PHLEGMATIC, a. [phlegmatique, Fr. ^Xtypanicov, Gr.] 
abounding in water or phlegm. Dull ; cold. 

PHLEGMON, s. [fXeypovti, Gr.] an inflammation ; a burn- 
ing tumor. 

PHLE GMONOUS, a. [from 6Xey povij, Gr.] inflammatory ; 
burning. 

PHLEME, s. [from phlebotomy , sometimes written fleam] a 
pointed instrument placed on the vein of a horse, and driven 
into it with a blow, in bleeding. A fleam. 

PHLOGI STON, s. [from ^Xnyeroc, inflammable, Gr.] the 
inflammable part of any body ; a very inflammable chemical 
liquor. 

PHOENIX, s . See Piienix. 

PHO'NICS, s. [from furi), sound, Gr.] the doctrine of 
sounds. 

PHONOCA'MPTIC, o. [from fuvil, sound, and Kapvrrw, to 
inflict, Gr.] having the power to inflict or turn the sound, and 
by that to alter it. 

PHOSPHOR, PHOSPHORUS, s. fyo*fSpoc, from fmc, 
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the light, and &cpu> 9 to bring, Gr. phosphorus , Lat.] the 
morning star, Venus, when she goes before the Sun. A 
chemical substance, which, when rubbed or exposed to the 
air, takes fire. 

PHRASE, s. [pputn c, Gr.] a mode of speech peculiar to a 
language. An expression. Style. 

To PHRASE, v . a, to style, call, name, or express. 

PHRASEO'LOGY, s. [<f>pa<reoXoyla, from <j>pa<ric and y Xtui, 
Gr.] a style, diction. A phrase-book. 

PHRENETIC, PH RE NTIC, a. [fypevrjTtKoc, or ^pewrauc, 
Gr.] frantic, delirious; inflamed in the brain. 

PHRENFTIS, 5 . typfi'Trtc, or fpcWnc, Gr.] madness. 

PIIRE'NSY, s. [phrenesie, Fr.] madness. Often written 
frenzy. 

PHTHA'RTICS, thar-ticks, s. [from fdapruebe, Gr.] cor- 
rupting medicines. 

PHTHIRIA'SIS, thi-ri-a-sis, s. [^Qeipiatrir, Gr.] the lousy 
disease. 

PHTHI'SICAL, ti-zi-cal, a. [phthisique, Fr. from (jtthirucbr , 
Gr.] coughing, consumptive. 

PHTHI'SIC, ti-zik, s, [from ij>di(TiKbct Gr.] a consumption. 

PHTHFSIS, ti-zis, s. [from tyOitnc:, Gr.] a consumption. 

PHYLA'CTERY, s. [^wAam/pioi', Gr.] a bandage on which 
was written some sentence from the Old Testament, worn by 
the Jews on their wrists and foreheads. 

PHY'SIC, s. [from Qvoikqc, Gr.] nature. This word origi- 
nally signified natural philosophy ; but is now used for the 
science or art of healing. Medicine. In common language, 
a purge. In the plural, natural philosophy. 

To PHY'SIC, v . a. to apply medicines. 

PHYSICAL, a. [physique, Fr. from <pvMKuc, Gr.] relating 
to natural philosophy. .Belonging to medicine, or the science 
of healing. Medicinal, or assisting health. 

•PHY'SICALLY, ad. according to nature; according to the 
principles of natural philosophy. According to the science or 
rules of medicine. “ He that lives physically must live 
miserably.” Cheney . 

PHYSFCIAN, s. [physician, Fr.] one who prescribes reme- 
dies for any disorder. 

PIIYSICOTIIEOLOGY, s. \t/>virie and OtoXnyfa, Gr.] a 
view of the works of nature in such a light as to display the 
attributes of the Deity. 

PH Y SIO'G N OMER , PHYSIOGNOMIST, g . [ physiono - 
miste, Fr. ^vtnoyyw/iMt^ Gr.] one who judges of the temper 
or future fortune by the features of the face. 

PHYSIOGNOMIC, or PHYSIOGNOMICAL, n. drawn 
from the contemplation of the features of the face ; conversant 
in physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, s . [ physiono?n'ie, Fr. pvmoyvbipnria , 
Gr.] the art of discovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune of a person, by the features of the face. The face; 
the cast of the look. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, a . [from (fnnrwXoyoc, Gr.] relating to 
the knowledge of the nature of things. 

PHYSIO'LOGIST, s, [(jtvcrioXoyoG, Gr.j one versed in natu- 
ral philosophy. 

PIIYSIO'LOGY, $. [fvmoXoyia, Gr.] the doctrine of the 
constitution of the works of nature. 

PHYTFVOROIJS, a. [from Qvtuv, Gr. aud voro, Lat.] that 
eats grass or any vegetable. 

PIIYTO GRAPHY, s. [from Qvrov and ypea/xo, Gr.] a de- 
scription of plants. 

PHYTO'LOGIST, s . one skilled in plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY, s. [fvrbv Xoyoc, Gr.jtbc doctrine of plants; 
botanical discourse. 

PFACLE, s. [ piaculum , Lat.] an enormous crime. 
Obsolete. 


PIA'CULAR, PIA'CULOUS, a. [ piacularts, Lat.] expia- 
tory; having the power to atone; such as requires expiation; 
criminal; atrociously bad. 

PIA-MATER, s. [Lat.] a thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura-mater, and covers immediately the 
substance of the bruin. 

PFANRT, s. the lesser woodpecker; the mngpie. 

PIANO, 8. in Music, an Italian word for soft or slow. 

PIA NO-FORTE, s. [Ital.] the name of a well-known in- 
strument of music, resembling a harpsicord in its front and 
keys, but superior in tone. 

PIASTER, 8 . [piastra, Ital.] an Italian coin valued at about 
5s. sterling. A piece of eight. 

PIAZZA, s. [Ital.] a walk under a roof supported by 
pillars. 

PI CA, s. in Medicine, is a depravation of appetite, which 
makes the patient long for what is unfit for food, und incapable 
of nourishing; as, chalk, coals, ashes, cinders, <S fee. frequent 
in girls, and women with child. Also, the name of a particu- 
lar form of printing types, of which there are two sizes, usually 
called Pica and Small Pica. 

PICAROON, s. [from pic arc, Ital.] a robber, plunderer, 
marauder, pirate. 

PFCCAGE, s . [piceayiunt, low I.at.] money paid at fairs, 
for breaking ground for booths. 

To PICK, v. a. [picken, 13elg.] to cull; to choose. To 
gather industriously. To separate fiom any thing that is use- 
less or filthy. To clean by gathering off gradually. To pierce 
or strike with a beak or sharp instrument, from papier, Fr. 
To rob privately, from pi care, joined to pocket. To pick a 
hole in one* s coal , is used proverbially for seeking occasion of 
exposing or finding fault with another. Ni uterly, to cat slowlv, 
and by small morsels. To do any thing leisurely. 

PICK, s. [ pique, Fr.] a sharp-pointed instrument. 

PI CKAPACK, ad. [formed, by reduplication, from pack 
upon one’s back, or after the manner of .t pack. 

PICKAXE, s. ail axe with a sharp point; an axe not made 
to cut, but to pierce. 

PFCKBACK, a. [corrupted from pukpack, or pick a pm I] 
on the back. 

PICKED, a. [pique, Fr.] sharp. 

To PICKKE'K, v. a. [jnccaic, Ital.] to [.irate; to reb; 
to make a Hying skirmish. 

PFCKER, s. one who picks; a sharp-pointed instrument. 

PFCKEREL, s. [from jiike] a small pike. 

PI ' C KERIN O, a pretty good town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, belonging to the duchy of Lancaster. It is 222 
miles N. by W. of London. Population 33-lfi. 

PI CKLE, $. [pcltel, 13elg.] any kind of salt or sour liquor 
in which things are preserved. A thing kept, in sour liquor 
A condition or state ; used in contempt. Pickle, or pirjhtfl, 
is a small parcel of land inclosed with a hedge, which in some 
countries is called a pingle. 

To PI'CKLE, v. a. to preserve in salt or sour liquor. To 
season. To imbue with any thing bad. 

PFCKLEH ERRING, s. [see Jack-Pudding] a merry- 
andrew. An aich rogue; a buffoon; a zany. 

PFCKLOCK, s . an instrument by which locks may be 
opened without the key. A person who opens locks without 
a key. 

PI CKPOCKET, or PI'CKPURSE, s. one who steals any 
thing privately out of a person’s pocket or purse. 

PI'CKTHANK, s. a person who is officious to curry favour 
with another by base means. 

PFCKTOOTH, b. an instrument used to clean teeth. 

PICT, s. [from pictus, Lat.] a person who paints. 

PICTOTIIAL, a. [ pictorius , Lat.] produced by a painter. 
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PfCTS WALL, a famous barrier against the Piets, of 
which some remains are yet left. It began at the entrance of 
Solway Frith, in Cumberland, and running by Carlisle, was 
continued from W. to E. across the N. end of the kingdom, 
as far as Newcastle, and ended at Tinmotith. 

PI CTURE, s. [pic t ura, Lat.] a resemblance of persons or 
things in prints or colours. The science of painting. Any 
resemblance or representation. 

To PfCTURF. v. a. to represent by painting. To repre- 
sent in the mind. 

PICTURESQUE, pic-tu-rcsk, a. fine; beautiful; like a 
picture. 

To Pl'DDEE, i\ n. [derived by Skinner from picriolo, Ital. 
or petit, Fr. little; and Johnson supposes it comes from peddle, 
which, Skinner says, signifies to deal in little things] to pick at 
table; to eat squeamishly; to trifle and attend to small parts 
rather than the main. 

Pi'DDLEIt, s . one that picks a bit here and there at table; 
one that eats squeamishly. 

PIE, s, any crust baked with something in it. A magpie 
or party-coloured bird, from pie , Fr. pica, Lat. The old 
Popish service-book. 

PI'EBALD, a. of various colours ; diversified in colour. 

PIECE, s. f piece, Fr.] a patch. A fragment, or part of a 
whole. A picture. A composition or performance of some 
artist. A single great gun, or hand-gun. A coin. Applied 
to portions, and ending a sentence, it signifies each. “ One 
ear apiece” More of a piece with , implies resemblance of the 
same kind or sort. In Commerce, sometimes the whole, or 
part of a whole. 

To PIECE, v. a . to enlarge by the addition of something. 
To join or unite. To increase or supply some defect by 
addition, followed by out. Ncuterly, to join, to be com- 
pacted. 

PIECE!. ESS, a. whole; compact; not made of separate 
parts or pieces. 

PIK'CER, s. one who pieces; a patclier. 

PIE'CEMKAL, a . [ pice and mcl. Sax.] in pieces; by piece 
and piece. 

PI ED, a . [from pic] variegated, or composed of different 
colours. 

PFE' DMONT, a principality of Italy, having Vallois on the 
N. ; .Milan and Montserrat on the E. ; Nice and Genoa on the 
S. ; and Dauphiny and Savoy on the W. It is 175 miles long, 
and 40 broad. It contains many high mountains, among 
which there are several rich and fruitful valleys. The inhabi- 
tants are £ ,‘250,000, and (excepting the Vaudois) of the church 
of Rome, and carry on a great trade in raw silk. It is 
under the king of Sardinia, and the capital is Turin. 

PI'F.DNESS, s. variegation; diversity of colours. 

PIE' LEI), a. [perhaps from peeled, bald, or piled ] having 
short hair. Bald. 

PI EPOWDER COURT, *. [from pied , Fr. a foot, and 
pouldrc , Fr. dusty] a court held in fairs for redress of all dis- 
orders committed therein. 

PIER, s . [pierre, Fr.] the columns which support the arch 
of a bridge. 

To PIERCE, v. a . [percer, Fr.] to penetrate or enter. To 
affect or touch the passions. Ncuterly, to make way by force 
into or through any thing; to affect severely; to enter or 
di\e. Synon. Picrciny implies great strength of light, and 
a stroke of the eye ; penetrating, great force of attention and 
reflection. Piercing seems to be executed by a sudden glance ; 
penetrating , by making way gradually. 

PIERCER, s. an instrument used in boring holes. That 
part by which insects make holes in bodies. 

PIERCINGLY, ad. in a sharp and affecting manner. 


PIERCINGXKSS, s. the power of piercing. 

PI ETISTS, s. a religious sect sprung up among the Pro* 
testants of Germany, seeming to be a kind of mean between 
the Quakers of England and the Quietists of the Roman 
Church. They despise all sorts of ecclesiastical polity, all 
school theology, and all forms and ceremonies, and give them- 
sclvf s up to contemplation and mystic divinity. 

PIETY, s. [ pie fas, Lat. piete, Fr.] discharge of our duty to 
God, to our parents and country. 

PIG, s. [hiyye, Belg.J the young of a sow. An oblong 
mass of lead or unforged iron. 

To PIG, v . a . to farrow, or bring forth young, applied to 
a sow. 

PI GEON, s . [pigeon, Fr.] a fowl or bird bred tamely in 
cotes or houses, called dove-cotes. 

PI'GEONLIVERED, a. soft; mild; void of Bpleen or 
resentment. 

PI GGIN, s. [See Pics] a small vessel or hand-pail. Used 
in the northern counties. 

P1GHT, a. [old preterite and part. pass, of pitch] pitched; 
determined ; fixed. 

PI GMENT, s . [pigmenturn, Lat.] colour to be laid on any 
body; paint. 

PI'G MY, $. [ pigments, Lat. pigmee , Fr. irvy paiog, Gr.] a 
small nation, fabled to have been devoured by cranes. Figu- 
ratively, a person of low stature; any tiling inconsiderable. 

PIGNORATION, s. [from pig nus, Lat.] the act of pledging. 

Pl'G NUT, s. an earth nut. 

PPGRITUDE, s. [pigritudo, Lat.] laziness, slothfulness ; 
weariness. 

PPGSNEY, s. [from piga, a girl, Sax.] a word of fondness 
to a girl. Used by Butler for the eye of a woman. 

PIKE, s. [pienue, Fr.] the longest-lived fresh-water fish; 
it is solitary, melancholy, and bold. A long lunce used by 
foot-soldiers, before the invention of bayonets, and very nwicli 
used by the French in the beginning of the republican war, be- 
fore they were provided with musquets for the many thousands 
that joined their armies. A fork used in husbandry. Among 
Turners, two iron spikes or sprigs between which any thing is 
fastened. 

PPKED, a . [pique, Fr.] sharp; ending in a point. 

PPKEMAN, s. a soldier armed with a pike. 

PI KESTAFF, s . the wooden staff, or the frame of a pike. 

PILA'STER, s. [ pilastre , Fr. pilastro , Ital.] in Architecture, 
a square pillar, sometimes insulated, or set within a wall, and 
only showing a fourth or fifth part of its thickness. 

PILCH, s. [see Pilcher] a kind of clout of flannel, used 
to keep infants from wetting their beds by urine. 

PPLCHARD, $. a fish like a herring, but smaller. 

PITCHER, s. [pellis, Lat.] any coat or garment made of 
skins, or lined with fur. A furred gown. 

Pl'LE, s. [pile, Fr. pyle, Belg.] a strong piece of wood, or 
stake driven into the ground to make a foundation firm. A 
heap. Any thing heaped together to be burned. An edifice 
or building. A hair, from pilus, Lat, the nap of cloth or 
velvet. One side of a coin; the reverse of a cross, from pila , 
Ital. The head of an arrow, from pilum , Lat. In the plural, 
the hemorrhoids. 

To PILE, v . a. to heap. To fill with something heaped. 

PITEATEl), a. [from pile no, Lat.] having the form of a 
cover or hat. 

PITER, s. one who accumulates. 

To P1TFER, v. a. [pilter, Fr. or from pdf] to steal. 
Neutcrly, to practise petty theft. 

PI LFERER, s. one that steals petty things. 

PI LFER1NGLY, ad. with petty larceny; filchingly. 

PI'LFREY, s. cetty theft. 
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PJ'LGRJM, s. [pelgrim, Belg.] one who travels on a re- 
ligious account; a wanderer. 

To PFLORIM, v. n. to wander; to ramble. Not used. 

Pl'LGIlIM AGE, a. [ ptler inage , Fr.] a long journey, usually 
on a religious account. 

PILL, s. [/m7m/<z, Lat. pillule , Fr.] a medicine made into a 
i omul mass like a pea. 

To PILL, v a. [ piller, Fr.] to rob or plunder. To strip off 
the bark, used for peel. Neuterly, tube stript away ; to come 
off in flukes or sconce, more properly peel. 

PPLLAGE, s. [pillage, Fr.] plunder. The act of plun- 
dering. 

1 u PI'LLAGE, v. a. to plunder; to spoil. 

PI LLAGER, s a plunderer ; a spoiler. 

PI LLAR, s. [pilicr, Brit. pilar. Span, piler, Brit, and Ar- 
moric] a column. A supporter. In Botany, the cylindrical 
substance that supports the bat of a fungus, as in the common 
mushroom. Also the little sh ift upon which the leather of 
downy seeds is placed, as in the dandelion. 

PI'LLARED, a. supported by columns. Resembling a 
column. 

PI'LLA U, a considerable sea-port of Prussia, situated on 
a tongue of land, which projects into the Baltic, at the en- 
trance of the Frisch Hafl, 22 miles S. W. of Koningsbcrg, of 
which it is the port. Lat. 54. 38. N. Ion. 20. 20. E. 

PFLLION, s. [from pillow] a soft saddle used by women in 
riding behind a horseman. A low saddle ; a punncl ; a pad. 

PI LLORY, s. [pillori, Fr.] a frame erected on a pillar, 
having three holes through which the head and hands of a 
criminal are put, when he is exposed to the public. 

To PJ'LLORY, v. a. to expose in a pillory. 

PI LLOW, s. [pulewe, Belg.] a bag of down or feathers 
laid under the head when a person sleeps. 

■To PI'LLOW, v. a. to rest or support any thing on a pillow. 

PILLOWBEER, PILLOWCASE, s. the cover of a pillow. 

PILLWORT, s. in Botany, the globular peppergrass; a 
kind of fern. 

PILO'SITY, s. [from pilosus , Lat.] hairiness. 

PVLOT, s. [pilote, Fr.] one who steers a ship. 

To PI LOT, v. a. to steer or conduct a ship. 

PI LOTAGE, s. [ pilotage , Fr.] a pilot’s skill ; knowledge of 
coasts. A pilot’s hire. 

PI'LSER, s. the moth or fly that runs into a flame. 

PIMENTO, s. [ piment , Fr.] a kind of spice, of a round 
figure, called Jamaica pepper. 

PIMP, s. [pinge, Fr.] one who provides gratifications for 
the iust of another. A procurer ; a pander. 

T > PIMP, v. a. to provide gratifications for the lust of 
another ; to pander ; to procure. 

PIMPERNEL, s. in Botany, the anagallis of Linneus. 
The Biitish species is known by having undivided leaves, a 
trailing stem, and red blossoms. Also a kind of speedwell, 
with pale purple blossoms. The bastard pimpernel is the 
ccntunculus of Linneus, found in moist sandy ground. The 
round-leaved water pimpernel, or marsh-wort, is the samolus 
of Linneus, having oblong egg-shaped leaves, and white blos- 
soms. The yellow pimpernel of the woods is a species of 
lysitnachia, or loosestrife. 

PI'MPING, a. [pimpic, mensch , Belg.] little ; petty. 
Worthless ; mean. 

PIMPLE, s. [ pompette , Fr.] a small red pustule. 

Pi'MPLED, a. having red pustules. 

PIN, s. [espingle, Fr.] a short piece of wire with a sharp 
point, and round head, used by women in fastening their 
clothes. Any thing to hold things together, a peg, a bolt. 
That which locks the wheel to the axle, called a 1 inch -pin, 
an iron instrument used in fastening bars and w indow-shut- 


ters. The pegs of a musical instrument. The centre. “ I hz 
very jnn of his heart/’ Shak. A homy induration, or i» - 
Humiliation of the coats of the eye. Rolling-pin , a piece * f 
wood of a cylindrical form, used in rolling paste. A note, 
strain, in low language. 

To PIN, v. a. to fasten with pins. To join. To confine, 
as in a pinfold, from p indent, Sax. To fasten ; to make fast. 

1TM.WSE, s. a pincussion. 

PI \< ’EPS, s. [pincettr, Fr.j an instrument consisting of 
two It moving on a civet, with which nails are drawn, or 
any thing held fast. The claws of an animal. 

To PINT ’ll, r. a. \]>inar, Fr.] to squeeze between the 
lingers or t»*ith. To hold hard with an instrument. To 
sqttei zi! till the flesh is pained or livid. To press between 
hard bodies. To distress ; to pain. To gripe ; to straiten. 
To drbe to diihculties. To try thoroughly; to squeeze out 
wlnt is contained. Neuterly, to spare, or be frugal. 

PINCH, s. [ pinion, Fr. ] a painful squeeze with the fingers, 
or lx I wren haul bodies. A gripe. Oppression. Difficulty 
or distress. As much as can bo taken between the tips of the 
fingers. 

PI NCUSHION, s. a small hag stuffed with bran or wool, 
in which pins are stuck. 

PINDA RIC, a. in Poetry, an ode formed in imitation of 
the manner of Pindar; which is distinguished by the boldness 
and height of its flights ; the suddenness and surprising- 
ness of the transitions ; and the seeming irregularity, wild- 
ness, and enthusiasm of the whole. The oidy remaining 
pa it of Pindar’s works is a book of odes, all in praise of 
the victors at the Olympian, Pythean, Xcmuean, and Isthmian 
games. 

PJ'NDUST, s. small particles of metal made by cutting 
pins. 

PINE, s. [ pinvs , Lat.] a tree which bears seeds in squa- 
mous cones. The sca-pine is a kind of oarw'eed. 

To PINE, v. a. [pinian. Sax.] to languish or wear away 
with any kind of misery. To languish with desire. Neuter- 
ly, to w aste with grief. To grieve for or bemoan in silence. 

PI N E-APPLE, s. a juicy fruit of a delicious flavour, so 
called from its resembling the cone of a pine-tree. 

PINEAL, a. [pinvale, Fr.] resembling a pine-apple; an 
epithet given by Descartes, on account of its form, to the 
gland he imagined to be the seat of the soul. 

PIN FEATHERED, a. having feathers resembling pins. 
Unfledged. 

PI NFOLD, s. [from prndan , to shut up, Sax. and fold] .i 
place in which beasts are confined. 

PI NOLE, s. a small close ; an enclosure. 

PI NGUID, a. [pinguis, Lat.] fat; unctuous. Obsolete. 

PI'NHOLE, s. a small hole made by a pin. 

PI NION, s. [pignnn, Fr.) the joint at the extremity of a 
wing. A wing. A feather or quill. The tooth of a smaller 
wheel, answering to that of a larger. Fetters or bonds for 
the hands. 

To PI NION, v. a. to hind the wings or the elbows close to 
the sides. To shackle. To hind to. 

PINK, s. [from pink, an eye, Belg.] a genus of plants, five 
of which are British species. An eye, generally applied to 
a small one. Any thing supremely excellent. A reddish co- 
lour, resembling that of a pink. A ship, with a round stern 
and bulging sides. A fish, called likewise minnow. 

To PINK, v. a. [from pink, an eye, Belg.] to pierce with 
small holes like eyelet holes. Neuterly, to wink with the eyes, 
* from pirteken, Belg. 

PI N MAKER, s. one who makes pins. 

Pl'NMONEY, s. money allowed a wife for her private ex - 
pences. 

8 S 
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PINNACE, t. [pmnasse, Fr. pmnacia, Ital. pinafa, Span.] 
a boat belonging to a ship of war. 

PINNACLE, s. [ pinnacle , Fr.] a turret, or elevation above 
the rest of the building. A high-spiring point. 

PINNATED, a. in Botany, leaves are pinnated when 
formed in manner of a wing, and composed of two large 
ranges, or series of foliola, annexed to the two sides of one 
common oblong petal. 

PINNER, s. [from pinna , Lat. or pinion] the lappet of a 
headdress, which hangs down loose. A pin-maker. 
PI'NNOCK, $. the tom-tit. 

PINT, s. [pint, Sax. pinte, Fr.] in liquid measure, half a 
quart. In Medicine, a pound, or 12 ounces. 

PI'NULES, s. in Astronomy, the sights of an astrolabe. 
PIONEE'R, s. [pionier, Fr.] a soldier employed in levelling 
roads, throwing up works, or sinking mines. 

PFONING, s. works of pioneers. 

PFONY, s. a large red flower, expanded in the form of a 
rose spelled likewise peony. 

PFOUS, a. [pins, Lat.] careful of the duties owed to God 
and man. Religious. 

PFOUSLY, ad. with great devotion. 

PIP, s. [ pippe, Belg.] a defluxion, or horny pellicle, which 
grows on the tip of the tongue in birds ami fowls, and cured 
by pulling it off, and rubbing the part with salt. A spot on 
cards. 

To PIP, y, n . [pipio, Lat.] to chirp or cry like a bird. 

PIPE, s. [pipe, Sax. pib, Brit.] any long hollow body or 
tube. A tube of clay, through which the smoke of tobacco 
is conveyed into the mouth. An instrument of hand music. 
The organs of voice and respiration, as the wind-pipe. The 
key of the voice. An office in the Exchequer, so called 
because the whole receipt is conveyed into it. by means of 
divers small pipes, quills, or channels, as water into a cistern. 
A liquid measure containing two hogsheads, from peep, Bolg. 
or pipe, Fr. 

To PIPE, v. n . to play on the. pipe. I’o have a shrill 
sound. 

PI'PER, s. one who plays on the pipe. 

Pl'PETREK, s. the lilac. 

PIPER IDGE-BUSII, s . a shrub ; the same with the com- 
mon barberry. 

PFPE WORT, s. a plant. The wreathed pipewort has up- 
right twisted stalks with seven tubes, nearly upright leaves, 
and white flower-leaves. It is found in a small lake in the 
isle of Skvo, and flowers in September. 

IM PING, s. weak, feeble, sickly. Hot or boiling, applied 
to wafer. 

PI PKIN, s. [diminutive of pipe] a small earthen boiler. 
PIPPIN, s. [from puppy nr) hr, P>elg. according to Skinner] 
a sharp apple, supposed by some to derive its name from the 
pips or spots with which its skin is marked. 

PIQUANCY, s. sharpness, tartness. 

PI QUANT, a. [piquant, Fr.] pricking ; stimulating. 
Sharp ; fart. ; pungent : severe. 

PIQUANTLY, ad. sharply ; tartly. 

PIQUE, peek, s. [pique, Fr.J an offence taken. Ill will. 
Point or pnnetillio. 

To PIQUE, v. a . [piquer, Fr.] to affect with envy or ma- 
lice ; to put into a fret. To offend ; to irritate. Used with 
the reciprocal pronouns, and followed by in or upon, to value 
or fix reputation upon, from sc piquer , Fr. 

PIQUE E'RF.R, pi-ke£r-or, s. a robber; a plunderer. 
PIQUET, pee-ket. s. \picquet, Fr.] a game at cards, play- 
ed by two persons with only 32 cards ; all the duces, threes, 
fours, fives, and sixes, being laid aside. In Fortification, a 
piece of wood, sharp at one end, usually shod with iron, used 


in laying out ground, and measuring its angles; or driven in- 
to the ground near the tents to tie the horses to, and likewise 
used to fasten the cords of tents ; whence to plant the 
piquet , implies to encamp. In this last sense it is accented 
on the first syllable, and pronounced picket. 

PIRACY, s. [piratica, Lat. mipania, Gr] the act of rob- 
bing or committing violence on the high sea. 

PFRATE, s. [ pirate , Fr. pirata , Lat. rretpari/c, Gr.] oik; 
who robs at sea. A person who steals, or clandestinely prints 
the copies of an author or bookseller. 

To PfRATE, v. a. to publish a spurious edition, in op- 
position to the proprietor of a book. Neutcrly, to rob at 
sea. 

PIRATICAL, a. robbing on sea like a pirate. 
PIRATICALLY, ad. after the manner of pirates. 

PfSA, an ancient town of Tuscany in Italy. It is the see 
of an archbishop, the scat of an university, and is 10 miles N. 
of Leghorn. Lat. 43. 43. N. Ion. 10. 23. E. 

PIS/1 NO, a territory of Tuscany in Italy, about 47 miles 
long, and 25 broad. It has the Florentine and Lucca on the 
N. the Siennese on the K. and the sea on the S. W. It is one 
of the most fertile countries in Tuscany. 

PISCARY, s. a privilege of fishing. 

PISCATION, s. [piscatio, Lat.] the act or practice of 
fishing. 

PISCATORY, a. [piscatorius, Lat.] relating to fishes. 
PI'SCES, s. the twelfth sign in the zodiac. 

PISCFVOROUS, a. [from piscis and voro , Lat.] eating fish; 
devouring fish. 

PISH, inter j . a word used to express contempt. 

To P1S1I, v . n . to express contempt by a hissing, or in- 
articulate sound. 

PISMIRE, s. [ pismicrc , Bolg.] an ant; an emmet. 

To PISS, v. a. [pisser, Fr. jnssen, Bolg.] to emit urine. * 
PISS, s. urine ; animal water. # 

PFSS-A-BEl), s. one that makes urine in bed. A yellow 
flower growing in the grass, called also dandelion. 
PFSSBURNT, a. stained as if with urine, 

PISTA CHIO, s. [ pislacchi, Ital. pistache, Fr.] a dry fruit, 
of an oblong figure, pointed at each end, with a double shell, 
containing a kernel of a green colour. 

PI'STIL, or Pointal, s. [Bot. Lat.] among Botanists, de- 
notes the female organ of generation in plants ; it consists of 
three parts, the germen, style, and stigma. 

IM SIMULATION, s. [from jnstilliim, Lat.] the act of pound- 
ing in a mortar. 

PISTOL, s. [ pistole, or pistolnt, Fr.] a small hand-gun. 

To PISTOL, v. a. [pistoler, Fr. ] to shoot with a pistol. 

PIST OLE, s. [ pistole, Fr.] a gold coin struck in Spain and 
Italy, generally valued at about 15s. fid. sterling. 

PISMOLE'T, s. [diminutive of pistol] a little pistol. 
PI'STON, s. [ piston, Fr.] that part of a pump or syringe on 
which the sucker is fixed ; an embolus ; a sucker. 

PIT, s. [pit. Sax.] a hole in the ground. The grave. Tim 
ground on which cocks fight. The middle and lower part of 
a theatre, fronting the stage. Any hollow of the body, from 
pis, or peis, old Fr. Hence the armpit. A dent made bv the 
finger, or caused by the small-pox. 

To PIT, v. a. to sink in hollows ; to mark with small hol- 
lows, as by the small-pox. 

PITAPAT, s . [perhaps from pas a pas , Fr. step by step, o 
patte pattc, Fr.] a fluttering motion or palpitation, applied to 
the heart. A light quick step. 

PITCH, s . [pic, Sax.] a black gummy juice, drawn end 
inspissated by fire from the pine-tree. Any degree of height, 
from puts, Fr. The highest rise. Degree ; rate. Size. 

To PITCH, v. a. [appiccarc 9 Ital.] to fix upon. To mltr 
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regularly. To throw headlong. To smear with pitch. To 
darken. To pave. Neutcrly, to light or drop from a high 
place. To fall headlong. To fix a choice, or a tent 

PITCHER, s. [picker, Fr.] an earthen vessel or water-pot. 
An instrument to pierce the ground, in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 

PITCHFORK, s. a fork by which corn or hay is moved. 

PI'TCHINESS, s. the quality of resembling pitch ; black- 
ness; darkness. 

PITCHY, a . smeared with pitch ; having the qualities of 
pitch. Black; dark; dismal. 

PI'TCOAL, s. coal dug out of pits. 

PITEOUS, a. sorrowful ; exciting pity. Tender ; compas- 
sionate. Wretched ; paltry. 

PITEOUSLY, ad . in a pitiful manner. 

PITEOUSNESS, s. sorrowfulness ; tenderness. 

PITFALL, s. a pit dug and covered, into which a person 
falls unexpectedly. A trap. 

PITH, s. [pitte, Belg.] the soft part in the midst of wood. 
Marrow. Strength; force. Energy. Weight; moment. The 
quintessence or chief part. 

PITHILY, ad. with force and energy. 

PITHINESS, s. force or energy. 

PITHLESS, a. without pith ; wanting force or energy. 

PITHY, a. consisting of pith, applied to wood ; strong or 
energetic, applied to style. 

PITIABLE, a. [ pitoyable , Fr.] deserving pity. 

PITIABLENESS, s. state of deserving pity. 

PITIFUL, a. moving compassion. Compassionate. Paltry; 
contemptible. The last sense is most in use. 

PITIFULLY, ad. in a mournful, compassionate, or con- 
temptible manner. 

PITIFULNESS, s. mercy or compassion. Despicableness, 
contemptibleness. 

PITILESSLY, ad. without pity or mercy. 

PITILESSNESS, s. want of compassion. 

PITILESS, a. wanting pity or compassion; merciless. 

PITMAN, s. one that works in a pit. 

PITSAW, s. a saw used by two men, of whom one is in the 
pit.. 

PITTANCE, s. [pitancc, Fr.] an allowance of meat in a 
n onastery. A small portion. 

Pl'TTEN WEEN , a sea-port town of Scotland, in the county 
of Fife, seated at the entrance of the Firth of Forth, 23 miles 
N. E. of Edinburgh. 

PITU ITARY, a. that conducts the phlegm. 

PITU1TK, s. [pitnile, Fr. pituita , Lat.] phlegm. 

PITUTTOUS, a. [pit idioms, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] consisting 
of, or full of, phlegm ; phlegmatic. 

PITY, s. [pi tic, Fr.] the quality of feeling or compassionat- 
ing the pains of another. A ground or object of pity. In the 
last sense it has a plural. 

To PITY, v . a. [ piloycr , Fr.] to sympathize, or feel the mis- 
fortunes of another. Neutcrly, to he compassionate. 

PI'VOT, s. [pivot, Fr.] a pin on which any thing turns. 

P1X, j. \ V i vis , Lat.] a chest in which the consecrated host is 
kept. A chest wherein pieces of every coin are deposited for 
trial by assay-masters. 

PI'ZZLE, s. the grisly parts of the penis of a beast. 

PLACABILITY, PLACABLENESS, «. the quality of being 
willing or easy to be appeased. 

PLACABLE, a. [ placabilis , Lat.] willing or possible to be 
appeased. 

PLA'CARD, PLA'CART, s. [Fr. plakaert , Belg.] a declara- 
tion or manifesto. A licence for unlawful games, &c. 

To PLACATE, v. a. [ placo , Lat.] to appease; to reconcile. 
This word is used in Scotland. 


PLACE, s. [place, Fr.] that part of space wfltich any body 
possesses. The relation of distance between any thing, anci 
any two or more points, considered as keeping the same dis- 
tance one with another. A seat or residence. A passage in 
a book. Existence. Rank. Precedence. An office, or pub- 
lic employment. Room. Ground. A kind of area surrounded 
with houses, sometimes called a court. 

To PLACE, v. a. [ placor , Fr.] to put in any place, rank, or 
condition. To fix or establish. To put out at interest, ap- 
plied to money. 

PLACE' NZ A, or Piacenza, a duchy of Italy, connected 
with that of Parma, and included in the Parmesan. Piacenza 
is the capital of the above duchy, the seat of an university, and 
see of a bishop; 32 miles N. \V. of Parma, and 83 E. of Turin. 
Lat. 45. 5. N. Ion. 10. 24. E. Population about 28,000. 

PLA'CF.R, s. one that places. 

PLA'Cll), a. [placidus, Lat.] gentle, quiet Kind, mild. 

PLACIDITY, s. [placiditas, Lat.] quietness; mildness. 

PLACIDLY, ad. in a gentle, kind, or mild manner. 

PLA'CIT, s. [plncitnm, Lat.] a decree. 

PLACKET, or PLAQUKT, s. a petticoat. 

PLAGIARISM,.?, theft; the act of stealing the thoughts or 
the works of an author, without owning it. 

PLA'GIARY,s. [from phyiurius, Lat] one who makes use 
of the thoughts of an author as if they were his own. 

PLAGUE, s. [pin (/he, Belg. playe, Teut. play a, Lat. irXtyyi/, 
Gr. | a contagious disease. A state of misery. Any thing 
troublesome. 

To PLAGUE, r. a. to infect with pestilence. To vex, tor- 
ment, or tease. 

PLAGUILY, ad. in such a manner as to torment over 
much. A low word. 

PLAGUY, (y pronounced hard) a. vexatious or troublesome. 
A low word. 

PLAICE, s. [plate, Belg.] a flat fish. 

PLAJi), 5 . [Scot.] a striped or variegated cloth. An outer 
loose weed worn by men and women in Scotland. 

PLAIN, a. [planus, Lat.] smooth; level; free from rigid- 
ness. Void of ornament. Artless ; unlearned. Open ; sin- 
cere. Evident, clear, applied to truths. Not varied by art, 
applied to music. Mere; bare. 

PLAIN, ad. easily discovered. Distinctly, articulately, ap- 
plied to pronunciation. In a simple, opt. n, rough, but sincere 
manner. 

PLAIN, s. [plane, Fr.] level ground. A tool used by car- 
penters, &e. to level boards, «&c. 

To PLAIN, v. a. to level; to make oven. 

To PLAIN, v. n.[plaindre, Fr.] to lament; to wail. An old 
word. 

PLAINDE'AI.ING, a. ac ting without artifice. 

PLAINDE ALING, s. conduct free from artifice. 

PLA1NIY, ad. levellv; flatly. Without ornament., gloss, 
or artifice. Evidently; clearly. 

PLAINNESS, s. the quality of being smooth or level. The 
quality of being free from ornament, deceit, or obscurity. 

PJ .A I NT, s. [plain tr, Fr.] an expression of grief. A com- 
plaint, lamentation. 

PLA'INTFUL, a. complaining; audibly sorrowful. 

PLAINTIFF, s. [from plaint if, Fr.] one that commence a 
suit against, another. 

PLAINTIVE,/*. [p1ain*if, Fr.] expressive of sorrow; c m- 
plainiug, lamenting. 

PLAl'NWOKK, s. needlework without any embroidery. 

PLAIT, s. [corrupted from pliyht, or plyyht ; from ply to 
fold] a fold or double. 

To PLAIT, v. a. to fold or double. To weave or braij. 
To entangle, to involve. 
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PLAl'TER, $. he that plaits. of planting. A place planted. A colony. Introduction or 

PLAN’, s. [plan, Fr.] a scheme, form, or model. A plot of establishment, 
any building, or form of any thing laid down on paper. PLA'NTED, a. settled ; well-grounded. 

To PLAN, v. a. to scheme; to form in design. PLANTER, s. [ planteur, Fr.] one that sets or cultivates 

PLA'NARY, a. belonging to a plane. any vegetable. One who disseminates or introduces. 

PLA'NCHED, a. [planche, Fr.] made of boards. “ A PLASH, 5 . [pfascJiv, Belg. plabz , Dan.] a puddle or small 
planched gate.” Shaft. piece of standing water. A branch partly cut off, and bound 

PLA'NCHER, s. [pluncher, Fr.] a board or plank ; a floor to other branches, 
of wood. Not used. To Pi .ASH, v. a [ pksscr , Fr.] to interweave branches To 

PLANCHING, s. the laying the floors in a building. wet by dashing water. 

PLANE, s . [from planus Lat. Plain is used in popular Ian- FLA SHY, a. wate ry ; filled with puddles, 

guage, and plane in geometry] a level surface. An instrument PLASM, s. [irXdoym, Gr.] a matrix in which any thing is 

used in smoothing or levelling the surface of boards; from cast; a mould. 

plane, Fr. PLASTER, or PLA'lSTKR, s. [piastre, Fr.] a substance 

To PLANE, r. a . [planer, Fr.] to make level. To smooth made of water and lime, &c. with which walls are covered. A 
with a plane. glutinous or adhesixo salve, from emplaslrum. Lat. funneilv 


PLANET, s. [ planrta, Lat. from ir\avaM, or ir\aioi y Gr. | a 
star which changes its situation in the Heavens, ami moves in 
an orbit nearly circular, opposed to the comets, which move in 
very eccentric ellipses. 

PLANETARY, a. [planrtarie, Fr.] of the nature of a planet. 
Do longing to, or under the dominion of, a planet. Produced 
l>v the planets. Erratic ; wandering. 

PLANF/TICAL, [7r\«»'//moc, Gr.] pertaining to planets. 
PLA'NETSTRUOK, «. Masted. 

PLANIFO'LIOUS, a . [from planus and folium, Lat.] in 
Botany, having plain leaves, set togetherin circular rows round 
a centre. 

PLANTLOQUY, s. [ plan iloqni uni, Lat.] plain speech. 
PLANIME'TRICAL, a. [planus, and Lat. pirpaute, Gr.] per- 
taining to the mensuration of plane surfaces. 

PLANTiMETRY, s. [from planus, Lat. and ptrpibi, Gr.] the 
mensuration of plane surfaces. 

PLAN! PETALOF.X, a. [from plan us, Lat. and ir t'raXnr, ( ’r ] 
flat deaved, as when (lie small flowers are hollow only at the 
bottom, but flat, upward, as in dandelion and succory. 

To PLA'NISH, r.n. to beat, polish, or smooth, by a hammer. 

A word used bv niatiufaetmvrs. 

PLA N1SP11 ER E, s. [from planus, Lat. and sphere] a 
sphere projected on a plane. A map of one or both lnini- 
•plicres. 

PLA'NITY, s. [planifas, Lat.] evenness plainness. 

PLANK, s. [pfanehc, Fr.] a thick, long, and strong hoard. 

To PLANK, ?>. a. to cover with planks. 

PLANOCO'NICAL, a. [from planus and conus , Lat.] level 
on one side and conical on others. 

PLANOCO'NVEX, a. \ planus and convrxus, Lot.] flat on 
one side and convex on the other. 

PI. ANT, s. [planta, Lat. plante, Fr.] an organical body, pro- 
duced by the earth, to which it adheres by its roots, and re- 
ceives its nurture from it. A sapling. 

To PLANT, u. a. [planto, Lat.] to set. in the earth in order 
to glow. To procreate or generate. To place or fix. To set- 
tle a country. To direct properly, applied to cannon. To fill 
or adorn with something planted. Neuterly, to perform the 
act. of planting. 

PLA'NTAGE, s. [plantayo, Lat.] an herb. 

PLANTA'GENET, s. in History, n surname borne by many 
of our ancient kings, the derivation of which is uncertain. 

PLANTAIN, s. [plaintain, hr.] in Botany, the plantngo. 
The British species are seven ; the great, hoary, ribwort, marine, 
buckthorn, sea, and grass leaved plantain. The bastard plan- 
tain, or mudweed, is the limosclla of Liuneus. 'Die great 
water, star-headed water, creeping water, and lesser water 
plantains, art? species of thrumw ort. 

PLANTAL, a . belonging to plants. Not used. 
PLANTATION, s. [plantatio, Lat.] the act or practice 


written in English cm pi aster. 

To PLASTER, e. a. | plastrcr, Fr.] to cover with plaster 
To cover with some glutinous substance or plaster. 

PLA'STERER, s. [plustricr, Fr.] one who undertakes or 
professes plastering. 

PLASTIC, 01 PLA'sTICAL, a. [^Xa? Gr.] having the 
power of giving foim. 

PLASTO'GRAPIIY, s. [from n Xus-dc and y^uilno, Gr.] a 
counterfeit or false writing. 

PLASTRON, s. | Fr.] a piece of leather stuffed, used by 
persons to receive the thrusts made in learning to fence. 

To PLAT, c. a. to weave; to make by texture. 

PLAT,.*, [properly plot; plot , Sax.] a small piece of 
ground. 

PLA TA , a large, rich, and populous town of Peru, in S. 
America. It. is the see of an archbishop. r l he silver mines 
in its neighbourhood have been ncglccU d since t lie? discovery 
of those of Pi.tosi. Lat. 10. It). S. Ion. tj.'L -10. \V. * 

PLATA , a large ri\er of S. Annina, that rises in the pro- 
\ince of l.o/ Charcas, in Peru, ft forms the S. boundary ot 
Brazil. After crossing Paraguay, it falls into tlie Atlantic be- 
tween the rapes of St. Anthony and SL. Mary: its niMiLh is 
about 1.00 miles wide. 

PLATAN K, s. [platane, Fr. platanus, Lat ] the plane-tree. 

PLA r LE, s. [plate, Belg.] a piece of metal beat, out info 
breadth. Wrought silver, from plain. Span. A small shal- 
low vessel on which meat is eaten, from plat, Fr. A term also 
used by our sportsmen of the turf. 

To PLATE, 1 *. a. to co\cr with plates. To beat into thin 
pieces. 

PLATEN, s. among Printers, the flat, part of the press, 
whereby the impression is made. 

PLATFORM, s. [plat, Fr. and form ] the sketch of any 
thing delineated on a plain surface. A place laid out after a 
model. The level place before a fortification. A scheme or 
plan. 

PLA'TIC Aspect, in Astrology, is a ray of ligl 1 cast Imm 
one planet to another, not exactly, hut within ihe orbit. o| 
its own light. 

PLATl'NA, s. a metallic substance, lately discovered, 
analogous to the perfect metals, and especially to gold, 
many of the properties of which it possesses ; and, in con- 
sequence of modern experiments, supposed to he itself a 
perfect metal. It has been impoitcd from the Spanish West 
Indies. 

PLATO'NIC, a. something that, relates to Plato, his 
school, philosophy, opinions, or the like. Thus, Platonic 
Love denotes a pure spiritual affection, for which Plato was 
a great advocate, subsisting between the different sexes, ab- 
stracted from all carnal appetites, and regarding r.o other 
object but the mind and its beauties ; or, it is a sincere, dis- 
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interested friendship between persons of the same sex, sub- 
stracted from any selfish views, regarding no other object than 
the person ; if any such love or friendship has any foundation 
in nature. 

PLATOO'N, s. [ prloton , Fr.] a small square body of forty 
or fifty musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, when they 
form the hollow square. 

FLATTEN, s. a large dish made of wood or earth. 

PLAU DIT, PLAU'DITE, 5. [from plandile, Lat. a demand 
of applause made by a player when he left the stage] applause. 
A shout. 

PLAUSIBILITY, s. [plausibilite, Fr.] superficial appear- 
ance of right. 

PLAU'SIBLE, a. [plausible, Fr. plausibilis , Lat.] such 
as gains approbation from its appearing true or right ; spe- 
cious. 

PLAUSIBLENESS, <5. the quality of appearing true or 
right. 

PLAU'SIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to appear right. 

PLAU'SIVE, a. [from plnudo , Lat.] applauding. Plausi- 
ble. A word not now in use. 

To PLAY, v . n. [plrgari, Sax.] to exorcise in sports, plea- 
sures, or pastimes. To toy. To be dismissed from work. To 
deceive by an assumed character, used with upon. To game. 
To move wantonly. To act a part in a drama. To act or 
assume a character. To touch a musical instrument. To 
operate. Actively, to putin action or motion; as, “ he played 
his cannon the engines are played at a fire. To exhibit 
dramatically ; to pci form. 

PLAY, s. dismission from work. Amusement. A drama- 
tic performance. (lame. Action. The act of touching or 
sounding a musical instrument. A state of agitation or mo- 
tion. Liberty of acting; swing; room for motion. 

■PLA'YDAY, s. a day in which work is abstained from. 

I J M YEN, s. one who performs on the stage. One en- 
gaged in gaming. An idler. A mimic. One who touches 
a musical instrument. 

PLA YFELLOW, 5. a companion in any sport or play. 

PLA'YFIJL, a. fond of sport or diversion. 

PLA YGAME, 5. play of children. 

PLA'YHOUSK, s. a house where dramatic peiformancos 
are represented. 

PLA'YSOME, a. wanton; full of levity. 

PLA'YSOMENESS, s. wantonness; levity. 

PLA YTHING, s. a toy, or thing to play with. 

PLA YWRIGHT, s. a writer of plays. 

PLEA, s. [ plaid, old Fr ] the act or form of pleading. Any 
thing urged in defence, excuse, or vindication. 

To PLEACH, v. a . [plcsscr, Fr.] to bend or interweave. 
Obsolete. 

To PLEAD, v. n. [plaider % Fr.] to argue before a court of 
justice. To speak for or against. Actively, to defend ; to 
allege in favour or argument ; to offer as an excuse. 

PLE ADABLE, a . capable to be alleged in plea. 

PLEADER, a. [plaidettr, Fr.] one who argues in a court 
of justice. One who speaks for or against. 

PLEADING, s. act or form of pleading. 

PLE'ASANCE, s. [ plaisancc, Fr.] gaiety or merriment. 
Obsolete. 

PLEASANT, a. \plaisant, Fr.] giving delight. Grate- 
ful to the senses. Good humoured. Gay or lively. Tri- 
fling, or more apt to make a person smile than to produce con- 
viction. 

PLE'ASANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to give delight. 
In good humour. Lightly, or ludicrously. 

PLEASANTNESS, s. the quality which excites delight, 
gaiety, or pleasure* 


PLEASANTRY, s. [ plaisantcrie , Fr.] gaiety. A sprightly 
expression : lively talk. 

To PLEASE, v . a. [ plaire , Fr.] to dr-light, gratify, humour, 
satisfy, or content. To be pleased , is usi d to imply to like, < 1 
to content. To gain approbation. NeuU ily, to give ph asnn- , 
to gain approbation ; to like, to ehuse. Synon. It is ti «■ 
air and behaviour that, renders pleating ; good use and good 
humour, that renders agreeable. 

PLEAS EH, s. one that pleases. 

PLEAS’EMAN, s. a piekthank ; an oflicious fellow. 

PLEASINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to give satisfac- 
tion or delight. 

PLEASINGNESS, s. the quality of giving delight. 

PLEASURABLE, a. affording delight. 

PLEASURE, s. [plaisir, Fr. | the delight which arises in 
tin; mind from contemplation, or enjoyment of .something 
agreeable. Gratification of the passions or senses. Approba- 
tion. The dictates of the will. Choice. 

To PLEASURE, in a. to pica *c or gratify. A11 inelegant 
word. 

PLEBEIAN, s. [pbbe/cn, Fr. pleUius, Lut.J one of the 
common or lower order. 

PLEBEIAN, a. consisting of mean people ; popular. Yul- 
gar; low. 

PLEDGE, .sn [ 1 >/( iye. Fin] any thing given by way of secu- 
rity ; a pawn ; gage. A suict\ ; h.iil; hostage. 

Tu PLEDGE, v. a. | player, Em] to give as a security. 
To invite to drink, by accepting the tup or health nth r 
another. 

PLEDGET, s. [playyhc, Bclg.j a small mass of lint u:t.d 
for wounds. 

PLEI'ADS, or PLEI ADES, .sn [-Xmuic, Gr.J in -\<tr.i- 
noinv, an assemblage of seven stars in the neck « < t the uni lo- 
om constellation Taurus. 

PLE NA HI LY, ad. in a full or complete manner. 

PLENARY, a. [from pl( nus, Lat.j lull or cornph tm 

PLKNILUNARY, a. [I rum plemlunnuu . Lat.] pi’ilaiuin- t<> 
the full ilium. 

PLEMLUNK, s. a full moon. 

PLEN 1 POTENCE, s. [pb/nts and potf ntia, Lat. | fuiin ss 
of power. 

PLENIPOTENT, a. [plenij 'atens, lat.) invested with lull 
power. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, s. m \ pb'Hipofuihain . Fr.] one in- 
vested with discretionary or full power. 

P LEM ST, *. [from jdrnuSy Lat.] one that denies a vacuum, 
or holds that all space is occupied by matter. 

PLENITUDE, ,v. [plntitudo, Lat.] fulness, onprsed t * » 
emptiness. Repletion. Exuberance. Abundance, or excess. 
Completeness. 

PLEMTI DINARI AN, 5. one who allows no oaceum to 
exist, in nature. 

PI.K'NTKOUS, a. abounding; copious; in large quantities. 
Fruitful. 

PbE NTEOUSLY, ad. copiously; abundantly; exuberant- 
ly ; plt-iil i I'll lly . 

PLENTEOUSNESS, s. fruitfulness. The quality of 
abounding. 

PLENTIFUL, a. copious; abounding; in large quantiln s. 
Fruitful. 

PLENTIFULLY, ad. in 1 copious or abundant manner. 

PLENTIFULNESS, $. the state of being plentiful; 
abundance ; fertility. 

PLENTY, s. [from plenus, Lat.] a state in which e very 
want may be supplied. Fruitfulness. Johnson observes, that 
this word is sometimes used as an adjective, lint improperly, 
as, “ If reasons were as plenty as blackberries. k 7 . ik. 
8 T 
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Synok. By plenty is understood enough ind some little to 
*p.tro; by abundance , more than enough. 

PLE'ONASM, s. [ plconasmus, Lat. irXetUutrpa, Gr.] in 
Rhetoric, a figure in which more words are used than are ne- 
cessary; as, 41 I saw it with my own eyes.” 

PLERO'TICS, s. [from 7rXi/(>wriK*oG', Gr.] in Medicine, a kind 
of remedies that are healing, or that iill up the flesh ; other- 
wise called incaruatives, and sarcotics. 

PLETHORA, or PLETHORY, *. [t r\ v (hopa y Gr.] the state 
in which the vessels are fuller of laudable blood and humours 
than is agreeable to a natural state of health. 

PLETHORETIC, PLETHORIC, a. [wAqftwpuuc, Gr.] 
having a full habit. 

PLE'VIN, .<?. [ plcuvine, Fr.] in Law, a warrant of assur- 
ance; a pledge. 

PLEURA, s. [irXwpa, Gr.] in Anatomy, a smooth, ro- 
bust, and tense membrane, adhering to the ribs, and to the in- 
tercostal muscles, whose structure resembles two sacks, one 
of which surrounds one side of the thorax, and the other the 
other side, and each of them contains one of the two lobes of 
the lungs. 

PLEU RISY, s. [ pln/rcsie, Fr. 7r\fiy>irir, Gr.] a violent pain 
in the side, attended with an acute fever, a cough, and difficulty 
of breathing. 

PLEURITIC, PLKUIUTICAL, a. [irXevpiriKur, Gr.] dis- 
eased with a pleurisy. 

PL1WBLE, a. ( pliable, Fr.] easy to be bent, or prevailed 
upon ; flexible. 

PI. FA IDLENESS, 5 . easiness to be bent. 

PLIANCY, s. the quality of being easily bent. 

PLI'ANT, a. [pliant, Fr.] bending. Easy to take a form. 
Compliant, or easily peisuaded. 

PLI'ANTNESS, s. flexibility ; toughness. 

PL1 CATUUE, PLICATION, s. [plivatam, Lat.] fold; 
double. 

PLIERS, s. on instrument by which any thing is held in 
order to bend it. 

To PLIGHT, v. a. [pliehtnt, Thlg.] to pledge, or give ;ts 
surety. To braid or weave, from phro, Lat. whence 10 ply or 
bend, and plight, plright , or plait, a fold. 

PLIGHT, [pli/tt. Sax.] condition or state. Good case. 

A pledge. A fold, double, plait. 

PLTMPTON ’, a town of Devonshire, 7 miles E. of Ply- 
mouth, with a market on Saturday. It. is ‘211 miles W. by S. 
of London. Population nearly 3,000. 

PLINTH, s. [irXij'Oog, Gr.] in Architecture, the square 
member which serves as a foundation to the base of a 
pillar. 

PLO'CE, plo-ke, s. [ttXoio/, Or.] a figure in Rhetoric, in 
which a word, by way of emphasis, is so separated, that it 
expresses not only the thing signified, but also the quality of 
it ; as, my horse is a horse indeed. 

To PLOD, r. a. [ ploeghrn , Belg.] to labour ; to toil, or 
labour hard. To study close ly and in a dull manner. 

PLO'DDER, s. a dull, heavy, and laboiious man or 
student. 

PLOT, s. [plot. Sax.] a small extent of ground. A planta- 
tion laid out. A form or plan. A conspiracy or secret de- 
sign formed against another, from complot, Fr. The intrigue 
of a play. A stratagem. Contrivance. 

To PLOT, w. rt. to form schemes against another. To con- 
trive. To scheme. 

PLOTTER, s. a conspirator ; contriver. 

PLO'VKR, s. [plnvier, Fr.] the same with the lapwing. 
PLOUGH, plou, s. [ploy, Sax and Dan.] an instrument 
used in husbandry, to cut furrows in the ground to receive 
the seed. Also a kind of plane. A name sometimes given 


to the seven bright stars in the constellation of the Great Bear, 
Oil account of the great resemblance to the agricultural instru- 
ment so called. 

To PLOUGH, or PLOW, v . a. to turn up the ground in 
furrows by a plough. To cut or divide, applied loNavigaUop. 
To tear in furrows. 

PLOU'GHBOY, s. a boy that follows the plough ; a coarse 
ignorant boy. 

PLOU'GHKR, s. one who plows or cultivates ground. 
PLOUGHMAN, s . one who attends or uses the plough. 
A gross ignorant rustic. A strong laborious man. 

PLOU GHSHARE, s. that piece of iron which immediately 
follows the coulter. 

PLO W MON DAY, s. the Monday after Twelfth-day, when 
our northern ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, and 
beg money to drink. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [plocciun, Sax.] to pull with liimbloness 
and force*. To strip of feathers, applied to fowls. To pluck 
up a heart or spirit , signifies to assume courage. 

PLUCK, s. a quick and forcible, pull. Also the heart, 
liver, and lights of an animal, f rom plughk , Erse. 

PLU CK KR, s. one that plucks. 

PLUG, . 5 . | plug g, Swcd. plugtjhe , Belg.] a stopple, or any 
thing driven by force into another. 

To PLUG, r. a. to stop with a plug. 

PLUM, [plum. Sax. sometimes written plumb , but im- 
properly] a roundish fruit, whose skin is covered with a fine 
dust or bloom, and includes a stone; the species are 3‘2. 

A raisin or grape dried. In City cant, the sum of 100,000 
pounds. 

PLUMAGE, . 9 . \ plumage, Fr.] feathers. 

PLUMB, s. [ plumbum, Lat. plumb, Fr.] a plummet or piece 
of lead let down at the end of a line. 

PLUMB, ad. straight down; perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon. 

To PLUMB, v. a. to sound or search by a line with a 
weight at its end. To regulate or measure any work by a 
line. 

PLUMBER, s. \ pi om bier, Fr.] one who manufactures or 
works upon lead. 

PLUMBERY, s . works of lead ; the manufactures of a 
plumber. Commonly spelt plummcry. 

PLUMCAKE, s* a cake with raisins in it. 

PLUME, s. [plume, Fr. plum a, I.at.] the feather of a bird. 

A set of feathers worn as an ornament. Figuratively, pride. 

A token of honour, or prize. 

To PLUME, v. a. to pick, cleanse, and adjust the feathers. 

To strip of feathers, from planter , Fr. Figuratively, to strip 
or plunder. To place as a plume. To adorn with a plume. 

To pride one’s self in any thing. 

PLUMEALUM, s. [alumcn plumosum, Lat.] a kind of as- 
bestos. 

PLUM I'G E ROUS, a. [from pluma and gcro, Lat.] having 
feathers ; feathered. 

PLUMIPEDK, s. [from pluma and prs, Lat.) a fowl that 
lias feathers on its feet. 

PLUMMET, s. [from plumb] a weight of lend on a string, 
by which depths are measured, and straightness and perpendi- 
cularity is determined. Any weight. 

PLUMO SITY, s. the state of having feathers. 

PLUMOUS, a. [ plumosus , Lat.] feathery; resembling 
feathers. 

PLUMP, a. sleek; full of flesh ; somewhat fat. 

PLUMP, s . a cluster; several joined in one mass. 

PLUMP, ad. with a sudden fail. 

To PLUMP, v. a. to fatten, swell, or make large. Neu- 
terly, to fall like lead or a stone into water. 
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PLU'MPER, .s. something held in the mouth to swell out 
the r hecks. 

PLUMPNESS, s. fulness ; the state of being fleshy, fat, 
or in good rase. 

PLUMPU'DDING, s. a pudding made with plums. 

PLU MY, a. [from plama , Lat.] covered with feathers. 

r lo PLU'NDEK, v. a, [ plunder™ , Belg.] to deprive a per- 
son of his property, either as an enemy in war, or as a thief. 

PLU'NDElt, .v. pillage; spoils gotten in war. 

PLU'NDElt Kit, s . one who takes away the property of an- 
other, as an enemy in war, or as a thief. 

To PLUNGE, v. a . | ploinjrr , Er.] to three suddenly under 
water or in any liquor. To put suddenly into a different state. 
Neuterlv, to sink suddenly into water; to fall or rush into any 
hazard or distress. 

PLUNGE, .v. the act of putting or sinking under water. 
Difficulty ; distress. 

PLU'NGEK, s. one that plunges; a diver. 

PLU'NKKT, s. a kind of hlue colour. 

PLUTtAL, a. [pluralism Lat.] implying more than one. In 
Grammar, a variation of a noun, by which it signifies, in English 
and modern languages, more, than one. 

PLU RALIST, s." [pluralist?, Er.] one that holds more than 
one ecclesiastical benefice with cure of souls. 

PLURA LITY, s. [plurality Fr.] the state of being or hav- 
ing a greater number. A number more than one. More than 
one ecclesiastical living. A majority. 

PLU'RALLY, ad. in a sense implying more than one. 

PLU'IUES, s. a writ issued out after two former writs that 
had no effect. 

PLUS, .s’. [Lat.] in Algebra, is a character marked thus +, 
used for the sign of addition. 

PLUSH, s. [pcluchc, Fr.] a kind of shaggy cloth or silk. 

*' FLU VI AL, PLU'VIOUS, a. [from pluvia , Lat.] rainy; re- 
lating to rain. 

FLU' VIAL, s. [ plurinl , Fr.] a priest’s cope. 

To PLY, v. a. f pliui, old Belg.] to work at any thing with 
diligence and assiduity, 'fo employ with diligence. To prac- 
tise diligently. To solicit importunately. Neuterlv, to work 
or offer service. To go in haste. To busy one’s self. To 
bend, from plicr, Fr. 

PLY, .v. a bent, turn, form, cast, or bias. A plait, or fold. 

PLY' MOUTII, a large sea-port of Devonshire, and one 
of the chief naval magazines in the kingdom, owing to its 
excellent, harbour, which is capable of containing safely 
1000 sail. It lias a population of 31,370, and sends two 
representatives to the parliament. There are, pionerlv 
speaking, however, three harbours, viz. Cutwater, Sutton 
Pool, and Ilamoaze. The first is the mouth of the Plym, 
and affords a safe and commodious harbour for merchant 
ships, but is seldom entered by ships of war. The second 
is frequented by merchant ships only, and is almost sur- 
rounded by the houses of the town. The third inlet, which 
is the mouth of the Tamar, is the harbour for the reception 
of the British navy. The Breakwater, a vast undertaking, to 
restrain the force of the sea, was completed by Rennie, at the 
expence of a million of money. Plymouth is defended by a 
fort on St. Nicholas Island, and other forts, mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a citadel, called the Haw, which 
overlooks the town, and is a good land mark for mariners. 
The Dock is a separate town, now called Devonport , two 
miles up the Ilamoaze, larger than Plymouth itself; popu- 
lation 34,883 ; elects 2 members. Here are docks built in 
the reign of William III.; with others, built since, hewn 
out of a mine of slate, and lined with Portland stone. It has 
a good pilchard fishery, drives a considerable trade to the 
•Straits, and to Newfoundland, and is seated between the 


mouths of the rivers Plym and Tamar, 43 miles S. \V. of 
Exeter. It is 210 miles W. by S. of Louden. Lat. 60. 
22 . N. Ion. 4. 10 . W. Markets on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday. 

PLY NLYMMON HILL , a vast and lofty niom.t.eii of 
Wales, partly in Montgomeryshire, and pmily m Cardigan- 
shire. The Severn, the Wye, and other rim.;, haw.* llieir 
source in this mountain. 

PNEUMATIC, PN EUMA'TICAL, «. [„- fl ,mi r ,r^r, Gr.] 
moved by the wind; belonging to the wind. 

PNEUMATICS, 6 *. [// 7 r»f vparik'iij ( Jr.] a brant h of mr- 
chanies, which comprehends the doetiine or laws ufcniding 
to which air is condensed, rarefied, or gravitate*. In the 
schools, the doctrine of spirits. 

PNEUMATOCELE, a. [ 7 Tt tupa and k//A//j Gr.] a wind rup- 
tures in the scrotum. 

PNKUMATO LOGY, s. [iryivpa and ^uyor, (Jr. j the due- 
trine of spiritual existence. 

PNEUMATOSIS, s. [iri t vpurwrru , Or.] the generation of 
animal spirits, which is performed in the cortical substance of 
the brain. 

PO , anciently Krida nna, a large river of Italy, which rises 
at Mount Viso cm the confines of Dauphiny. It runs through 
a very extensive trniturv, and as it ueuves several smaller 
rivers, which descend from the Alps, in its course, it lirqucntly 
overflows its hanks, and does a great deal of mischief. The 
Po discharges itself into the Gulf of Venice by tour diflerent 
mouths. 

To POACH, v. a. [from an fa pachrs, Fr. | to boil slightly or 
in the shell. To stab, kill, or pierce; from pnrlur, to pierce. 
Fr. Neuterlv, to steal game, fiom poc/tc , a hag, hr. 

POACHER , s. one who steals game. 

PO'ACWNESS, s. marshiness; dampness. A cant word. 

PO ACHY, a. damp; marshy. 

POCK, s. [pocca, Sax.] a pustule raised by the small-po\. 

PO CKET, $. [ pinra , Na\. pocla f , Fr.] a small hag sevwd 
to, or worn on, the inside of clothes. 

To POCKET, v. a. [pLu1ntn\ Fr.] to put in the pock* t. 
To pocla t up , is to connive at ; to do any thing clandestinely, . 

POCKET BOOK, s. a hook carried in the pocket, and iim«I 
in taking minutes or memorandums. 

PO CKETCiLASS, s. a portable looking-glass. 

PO'CKHOLK, s. a pit. or sear made by the small-pox. 

PO'CKINF.SS, .s\ the quality of being afl’ected with the p"\. 

P O' CKL IX G I 'O X, a town in the E. Riding of Yurk>lun\ 
with a market on Saturdays. It is 208 miles N. by W . » f 
London, and 14 E. of York. Populasion 22t».>. 

POCKY, a. a fleeted with the pox. 

PO'CULENT, a. [from povulum , Lat.] fit for chink. 

POD, $. [from bode, boede , a little house, Belg. according to 
Skinner] the capsule or ease of seeds. 

PODA GRA, s. [poilagra, Lat. rmcr^xi, Gr.] in Medici m , 
the gout in the feet. 

PO'DAGRICAL, a. [from podagra, Lat. rofcrypiwir, Gr. | 
afflicted with the gout ; gouty ; relating to the gout. 

PODGE, s. a puddle ; a plash. 

PO EM, a-, [potma, Lat. frunj/ia, Gr.] the woik or composi- 
tion of a poet. 

PO'ESY, s. [ poi : sis , Lat. 7 mhjmr, Gr.] the. art of writing in 
verse. A short conceit engraved on a ring, and then pro- 
nounced puZlf. 

PO ET, s. [ pocta , Lat. 7roi»/n/r, Gr.] an author who invents 
or composes in verse. 

POETA STER, s. [Lat.] an ignorant pretender to poetry. 

PO ETESS, s. a woman who composes or writes in uise. 

POETIC, POETICAL, «. [poelujite, Fr. pocth n<, l,t. 
71 otrjTiKw, Gr.] expressed in verse; having all the haunt. wy 
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of numbers and fertility of invention that constitute a poet or 

pot'll! . 

POETICALLY, ad. with all the harmony of numbers and 
fertility of invention that constitute a poem or poet. 

To POKITZE, v. n. [ po{ fixer, Fr.] to write like a port. 

PO ETRY, s. [po#*7rm, Lat. 7iW/r|»ui, Gr.J the art of com- 
posing pieces in verse. Pieces in verse. 

POICTIERS , or Poitiers, an ancient town of France, the 
capital of Poietou. It has four abbeys, a mint, and an uni- 
versity famous for law. Near this town Edward the Black 
Prince gained a decisive vicloiy over the French, taking king 
John and his sou Philip prisoners, in l.'Gti, whom he after- 
wards brou-ht over into England. It is 52 miles S. W. of 
Tours. I .at. .Ri. N. Ion. 0. ‘25. E. 

POl'GNANCY, poi-nan-cy, s. sharpness. The power of 
raising a biting sensation in the palate. Asperity, or the 
power of irritating, applied to writings. 

Pore N A NT, a. [poiijnanf, Fr.] sharp, applied to taste. 
Severe. Satirical; keen, applied to writings. 

POINT, s. [pointy Fr. punctmn, Lat.] the sharp end of any 
instrument. A string with a tag at the end. An headland 
or promontory. The sting of an epigram. In Mathematics, 
ideal quantity without breadth, thickness, or extension, 
pointing out the exaet termination of lines, \ r r. without oc- 
cupying any part of them. A moment, applied to time. A 
part required of time or space; a critical moment. Degree or 
state. One of the degrees into which the horizon or mari- 
ner’s compass is divided. A particular place to which any 
thing is directed. Respect or regard. An aim, or the act of 
aiming or striking. The object of a person’s wish or action. 
A particular instance or example. A single position or as- 
sertion. A note or tunc. “ A point of war.” Shu?*. Point 
ihtnky directly, alluding to an arrow’s being shot to the point 
fifanhy or white maik. A mark used to distinguish the divi- 
sn ns of a discourse, thus,(.) A punctilio or nicety. 

T» POINT, v. a. to forge or grind to a sharp end or point. 
To direct towards an object. To direct tbc* eye or notice. To 
shew by directing the linger towards an object. To direct to- 
wards a place, from pointer , Fr. To distinguish words or 
sentences by marks or stops. Ncuterly, to note with the 
huger; to indicate, as dogs do to sportsmen; to shew dis- 
tinctly. 

POl'NTAL, or Pistil, s. a pait of a flower, composed 
< f the seedbud, the shaft, and the summit. Lock into the 
l lossom of a plum or cherry, and in the centre you will see 
the pointal surrounded by chives or stamina. In the blossom 
cf the apple or pear, you will perceive live point uls in the 
centre. In the dcadncttle you will find the pointal covered 
by the upper lip of the blossom, and forked at the top. In 
the centre of the blossom of the white lily, the pointal stands 
surrounded by six chives. The seed-bud, or germen, which 

the lower part of tiie pointal of this flower, is long, eylin- 
diieul, and marked with six furrows. Next above this 
put is the shaft, or style, which is long and cylindrical, and 
at the top of the pointal is the summit or stigma, which is 
thick and triangular. 

POINTED, part* sharp at the end. Epigratnmatical, or 
abounding in wit. 

POINTEDLY, ad. in a pointed manner. 

PO b NTE D N ESS, s. sharpness; pickedncss with asperity ; 
epigrainmatical smartness. 

PO'NTEL, s. any thing on a point. 

POINTER, s. any thing used to shew or direct with. A 
dog that discovers game to sportsmen. In the plural, applied 
to those two bright stars in the back of the Great Bear, marked 
by Bayer a and /3, whose direction is to the polar star, whence 
their name. 


POI'NTLESS, a. blunt ; not sharp; obtuse. Dull. 

POISE. See Poize. 

POI SON, s. [ poison , Fr.] in Medicine, an animal, vege- 
table, or mineral body, which destroys life though taken in 
small quantities. Venom. Any thing infectious or malig- 
nant. 

To POI SON, v. a. to kill with any mineral, animal, or vege- 
table substance. To corrupt or taint. 

POrsONER, s. one who poisons; a corrupter. 

POISONOUS, a. destructive, pernicious; having the qua- 
lities of poison. 

POrsONOIISLY, ad. venomously. 

POl'SONOUSNESS, s. the quality of being poisonous; 
venonimisness. 

POI'TR EL, $. [ poictrel , Fr. pettorale , Ital.] armour for the 
breast. A graving tool. 

POIZE, s. [ poidsy Fr.] weight, force, or tendency towards 
the centre. Balance, or tlie state of a balance, in which both 
scales continue even. A regulating power. 

To POIZE, v. a. [pvser, I’r.] to balance or hold in equi- 
libria). To counterbalance. To oppress with weight, followed 
by down. 

POKE, s . [see Pocket] a pocket or small bag. 

To POKE, v. a. [from poha, Swed.] to feel in the dark. To 
search for any thing with a long instrument. 

PO'KEll, s. an iron bar to stir fires with. 

POTACRE, s. a ship with three masts, usually navigated 
in the Levant, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

POLAND, a country of Europe, bounded on the W. by 
the Baltic Sea, Brandenburgh, and Silesia; on the S. by Hun- 
gary, Transilvania, and Moldavia ; and on the N. by Prussia, 
Courland, Livonia, and Russia. The government of Poland 
was monarchical and aristocratical ; and the affairs of the 
kingdom were for some years in a very distracted situation. 
Various disturbances took place soon after tlu* elect ip* - , of 
the late king Stanislaus, in the year 1764, and almost a 
civil war, which was the occasion of introducing the troops 
of Russia, Prussia, and* Austria. The partition of Poland 
was first projected by the king of Prussia. Polish, or Wes- 
tern Prussia, had long been an object of his ambition; it lay 
between his German dominions and Eastern Prussia, and, 
while possessed by the Poles, cut off, at their will, all com- 
munication between them. By political management he 
brought over Russia and Austria to his scheme. By the first 
dismemberment, in 1772, the portion taken by Russia was 
the largest, the Austrian the most populous, and the Prus- 
sian the most commercial. The population of the whole 
amounts to near five millions of souls. Western Prussia was 
the greatest loss to Poland, as the navigation of the Vistula 
was made to depend entirely on the king of Prussia. In the 
year 179M, a second partition took place. Some attempts 
were made by a few patriotic noblemen to deliver their 
country from its oppressors, and they w r ere at first suc- 
cessful : but their commander, the brave Kosciusko, being 
taken prisoner, and his army defeated, no further efforts were 
made. Kosciusko w'as carried to Russia, and kept in prison 
until the emperor Paul came to the throne, when he was 
liberated, and arrived in England in 1797, from whence, 
after a very short stay, he sailed for America. The king of 
Poland resigned his crowm at Grodno, in the year 1795. 
After that the country underwent a farther partition, till 
it was entirely swallowed up by the rapacity of the dividers 
of the spoil. Poland therefore remained a country indeed, 
but no nation; and the indignant Pole, in reviewing its 
past history and present state, might exclaim with a sigh, 
“ Such things were ” In 1806 the French obtained posses- 
sion of the Prussian part of Poland, and by the treaty of Tilsit 
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it was given to Saxony, as the duchy of Warsaw. In 1815, 
the congress of Vienna united it to the empire of Russia, 
and the emperor took the title of king of Poland. In 1 830, 
the Russian garrison was driven from Warsaw by an insur- 
rection of the Poles, who took arms and appointed prince 
Czartoryski president of a national government. in nume- 
rous engagements the Poles were decidedly successful, ami 
they only wanted unanimity in their councils to have estab- 
lished their independence. Failing in that, they fell victims 
to corruption, treachery, and force ; and by the 1 2th Sept. 
IN.'Jl, the Pules were again subjected to Russian tyranny. 
Thousands of land proprietors have been sent to Siberia, and 
means have been taken to extirpate the Poles, and to root out 
their language and name from Europe The soul is fertile in 
corn, and there are mines of lead and iron. There are uni- 
versities at Cracow, Wilna, and Koningsburgh. Principal 
rivers, the Nieper, Vistula, Pug, Niemcn, Neister, and Bog. 
Cracow contains (; 1,00.3 inhabitants; Warsaw, 125,000. 

PO'LAR, a. [ polar is, Lat.] found near the pole ; lying near 
the pole; relating to the pole. 

POLA RITY, s. tendency towards the pole. 

POLE, s. [from polus, Lat. pole, Fr.] the extremity of the 
axis of tins earth; either of the points on which the world 
or any of the planets turn. A long stall’, from pal us, Lat. 
A fall piece of timber driven into the ground. A measure 
containing live yards and an half. An instrument of mea- 
suring. 

To POLE, v . a. to furnish with poles. 

PO LEAXE, s. an axe lixod to a long pole. 

POLECAT, s. [or Polish cat, so called from their abounding 
in Poland] a kind of wild cat remarkable for stinking. 

POLEDAVY, s. a sort of coarse cloth. 

POLEMIC, POLEMICAL, «. [iroXc piKuc, Gr.] controver- 
sial ; relating to dispute. 

POLE'MIC, s. [from iroXrpiKoi;, Or.] a disputant. 

POLF/MOSCOPE, s . [from ttoXi por and a xinriut, Gr.] in 
Optics, is a kind of crooked or oblique perspective glass, 
contrived for seeing objects that do not lie directly before the 
eye. 

PO'LESTAR, s. a star of the third magnitude, situated at 
the extremity of the tail of the Little Bear, very near the north 
pole of the heavens; whence its name. Figuratively, any 
guide or director. 

POLI CE, po-leese, s . [Fr.] the regulation or government of 
a city or country, as far as it respects the inhabitants. 

POLI CED, a . regulated or formed into a society. 

PO LICY, s . [ politio, Lat. ir oXntUi, Gr.] the art of govern- 
ment as it respects foreign powers. Prudence in the manage- 
ment of affairs ; a stratagem. A warrant for money in the 
public funds, from polifa. Span. An instrument or paper 
signed by any single person or company to indemnify irorn 
losses by sea or fire. 

To PO LISH, v. a. [polio, Lat. polir , Fr.] to smooth by 
rubbing. To make elegant or well behaved, applied to man- 
ners. To make perfect, complete, or elegant. Neuterly, to 
answer to the act of polishing ; to receive a gloss. 

PO LISH, s . a gloss made by rubbing. Elegance, applied 
to manners. 

PO'LISHABLE, a . capable of being polished. 

PO LISHER, s. the person or instrument that makes smooth 
or gives a gloss. 

POLITE, a. [politus, Lat.] glossy; smooth; also neat, 
well-behaved, genteel. 

POLITELY, ad . in an elegant or well-bred manner. 

POLITENESS, s . the quality of behaving with elegant com- 
plaisance. 

POLITIC, a. [wAim-ic, Gr.] civil; in this sense political 


is generally used, exccping when we say the body politic. 
Prudent. Artful; cunning. 

POLITICAL, a . [itoXltikoc, Gr.] relating to the public ad- 
ministration of affairs. Cunning. 

POLITICALLY, ad. with relation to public administration. 
Artfully ; politicly. 

POLITICA'STER, s. a petty ignorant pH tender to poli' 
tics. 

POLlTl'CIAN, s. [poli t trim, Fr.] one skilled in government, 
or in the interests of the various states of the woild. One of 
artifice or deep contrivance. 

PO LITICLY, ad. artfully, cunningly. 

PO LITICS, s. [pnhfitjue, l’r. // koXitiki), Gr.] the art of go- 
verning and well-regulating states. 

PO LITCRE, s. [Fr.] the gloss given by polishing. 

PO LITY , s. [iroXnu'a or iroXirtii/, Gr.] a form u! govern- 
ment ; a civil institution. 

POLL, s. [polk or pal, the top, Bclg] the head ; the back 
part of the head. A list of persons or luads. A fish, gene- 
rally called a chub or diet in. 

To POLL, r. a. to lop the top's of trees. To pull off hair 
from the head ; to clip >horl. To mow or crop. To plunder. 
To take a list or register of persons. To enkr one’s name in 
a list or register at an cleetmu, as a \otcr. 

PO LLARD, &•. a tree lopped. A dipped ruin. The chub- 
fish. 

PO LLEN, s. the impregnating powder or nu al on the tips 
of the stamina of flowers. A kind of tine bran. 

PO LLENGElt, s. brushwood. 

PO LLER, s. a plunderer. One that enters his name as a 
voter at an election. 

PO LLEVIL, s. in Farriery, a large swelling, inflammation, 
or imposthume, on the horse’s poll, or nape ul the neck, just 
between the ears towards the mane. 

POLLOCK, s. a kind offish. 

To POLLUTE, v . a. [polluo, Lat.] to render unclean, in a 
religious sense ; to defile. To taint with guilt. To corrupt 
by some bad mixture. 

POLLUTED NESS, s. defilement; the state of being pol- 
luted. 

POLLUTER, s. one that pollutes ; a defiler. 

POLLUTION, s. [pollution, Fr. pollutio, Lat.] the act of 
profaning any holy thing or place by some indecency. The 
state of being defiled. 

POLTRON, s . a person who is afraid of danger. A das- 
tardly coward. 

PO LY", s. [jiolium, I/at.] an herb. 

PO'LY, a. \ttvXo, Gr.] a prefix often found in compound 
words, signifying many. 

POIA ACO USTIC, 'u. [rroXwc and aKtniwr, Gr.] that mul- 
tiplies or magnifies sounds. 

POLYA'DRON, s. a solid figure with many sides. 

POLYA NTIIOS, s. ]xo\vv and uWUc, Gr.J a plant. 

POLYE'DRICAL, POLYKDKOUS, «. [»o\wrpor, from 
ttoXvc ami r?(>a, Gr.] having many sides. 

POLYGAMIST, «. [ 7 roXuyapoc, Gr.] one who has more 
than one wife at once. 

POLY GAMY, s. [iroXvynpia, Gr.] the state of having more 
wives than one at once. 

PO'LY G LOT, a. [ 7 nAvyXw*Trroc or noXvyXuiTro c, Gr.] having 
many languages. Among Divines and Critics, chiefly denotes 
a bible printed in several languages. 

PO'LYGON, s. [iroXvc and ywmi, Gr.] a figure of many 
angles. 

POLY GONAL, a. [ 7 ro\vywvor, Gr.] having many angles. 

PO LYGRAM, s. [ttoXvc and y^mppt), Gr.] a figure consist- 
ing of a great number of lines. 

8 U 
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POLY'GRAPIIY, s. [iroXuypctyoc, Gr.] the art of writing in 
several unusual manners or ciphers. 

POLY LOGY, s. [iroXvXoyia, Or.] talkativeness. 
POLYMATH Y, s. [iroXv/ia^ta, or iraXi//ia£<a, Gr.] the 
knowledge of many arts and sciences ; also an acquaintance 
with many different subjects. 

PO L Y P E'TALO US, a. [ from ttoXvc and xcrriXor, Gr.] having 
many petals or flower leaves. 

POLY'PHONISM, s. [ircAvc and Gr.] multiplicity of 
sound. 

POLYPODY, s. [7 to\i/7to£ioi/, Gr. polypodium , Lat.J a genus 
of plants : there are fourteen British species. 

PO'LYPOUS, a. [rroXiffHC, from irokvg and nous, Gr.] of the 
nature of a polypus ; having many feet or roots. 

PO LYPUS, s. [from ttoXvithq, Gr.] any thing with many 
roots or feet, In Medicine, a tough concretion of gnuuous 
blood in the heart or arteries. A swelling in the nostrils. In 
Natural History, an animal with many feet, approaching very 
near to a vegetable, which v hen cut into pieces, by growth 
supplies every part with those members it wants to make it a 
complete animal. 

PO'LYSCOPE, s. [from itoXvq and oMiriut, Gr.] a multiply- 
ing glass. 

POLY'S PAST, s . [ poly spas te , Fr.] a machine consisting of 
many pul lies. 

PO'LYSPERM, s. [ttoXvc and cnrcppi, Gr.] a botanical term ; 
any tree’s fruit containing many seeds. 

POLYSPE'RMOUS, a. [from ttuXi/c and airtypn, Gr.] 
Those plants are thus called which have more than four seeds 
succeeding each flower, and this without any certain order or 
number. 

POLYSYLLABIC, POLYSYLLA'BICAL, a. [from 7 ruXvc 
and m'XXu/3/}, Gr.] having mnny syllables. 

POLYSYLLABLE, s. [7roXvixwXX«/3oc, from iroXvg and 
awAXri/h), Gr.] a word consisting of many syllables. 

POLYS YN DETON, s. [icoXvavvctTuv, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
figure by which a copulative is often repeated. 

POLYTHEISM, (by some accented on the penultima) s. 
[:ro\vr and $(oc> Gr.] the belief of many gods. 

PULYTl IE' 1ST, s. [ttoXuc and fcog, Gr.J one that holds plu- 
rality of gods. 

PO'MACE, s. [ pomaccum, Lat.] the dross of cider press- 
ings. 

POMA'CEOUS, a. [from pomum , Lat.] consisting of 
apples. 

PO MADE, s. [ pomade , Fr. pomado , Ita!.] a fragrant oint- 
ment. 

PO'MANDER, s. [pomme d'ambre , Fr.] a sweet ball. A 
j erfumed ball or powder. 

POMATUM, s. [Lat. from pomum, Lat. an apple] an oint- 
ment so called from its formerly having apples as one of its 
ingredients. 

To POME, v. n. [pommcr f Fr.] to grow to a round head 
like an apple. 

POMECiTRON, s. a citron apple. 

POMEGRANATE, s. [ pomum granatum, .Lat.] a fruit so 
called from the grains or seeds with which it abounds. 

POMERA' NIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on 
the N. by the Baltic Sea, on the E. by Prussia and Poland, 
on the S. by the marche of Brandenburgh ; and on the W. 
by the duchy of Mccklenburgh ; one purt belongs to the 
king of Prussia, and the other was ceded by Sweden to Den- 
mark, in 1814, as part of the compensation for Norway. 
The air is cold, but the soil abounds in pastures and corn, 
of which much is sent to foreign countries. It is a flat 
country, containing lakes and forests, and has several 


good harbours, particularly Stettin and Stralsund ; about 250 
miles in length, and 75 in breadth. They have a custom here 
of eating all their flesh after it is dried in the smoke. It is 
divided into the Hither and Farther Pomerania, and the river 
Pene divided the territories of the king of Sweden, from thosi* 
of Prussia in this duchy, but both are now possessed by the 
latter. Stettin was the capital of the Prussian part, and Stral- 
sund of the Swedish. 

POMI'FEROUS, a. [pomifer, Lat..] in Botany, applied to 
plants that bear a large fruit, covered with a thick hard rind. 

PO MMEL, s. [ pommu, Fr. pomo, Ital.J a round hull or 
knob. The knob that balances the blade of a sword. The 
protuberant part of a saddle before. 

To POMMEL, v. a. [pommekr, to variegate, Fr.] to varie- 
gate. To beat with any tiling thick and bulky. To beat black 
and blue. To punch. 

POMP, s. [piwipa, Lat.] splendour attending persons iu high 
life. Grandeur. A splendid and ostentatious procession. 

P0MPHOLYX, s. [ 7 TopipoXvi, Gr.] a white, light, and very 
friable substance, fouudiu crusts adhering to the domes of the 
furnaces and to the covers of the large crucibles iu which brass 
is made, cither from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, 
or of copper and zinc. 

PO'MPJON, s. [ pompon , Fr.] a pumpkin. 

POM PI RE, s . a sort of peurnmin. 

PO'MPON, POMPOON, s. [ pompon, Fr.] an ornameu' 
worn by ladies in the forepart of their hair. 

POMPO SITY, s. an affectation of pompousness. 
POMPOUS, a. [pompeaux, Fr.] grand; showy; splendid. 
POMPOUSLY, ad. magnificently ; splendidly. 

POMPOUS NESS, s. magnificence; splendour; showiness; 
ostentatiousness. 

PON D, s. a small collection of standing water. 

To PONDER, v. a . [pondero, Lat.] to weigh in the mind; 
to consider. To think or muse. Neuterly, to think or jun.v 
upon, followed by on. 

PO'N DURABLE, a. [from pondero , Lat.] capable to be 
weighed ; measurable by scales. 

PO'NDERAL, a. estimated by weight ; distinguished hum 
numeral. 

PONDERA'TION, s. [ pondero , Lat.] the act of weighing. 
PO NDERER, s. one who ponders. 

PONDERO SITY, s. weight. The quality of being heavy. 
PONDEROUS, a. [ ponderoaus , Lat.] heavy, weighiug 
much. Of importance or moment. Forcible or vehement. 
PONDEROUSLY, ad. with great weight. 

PO'N DEROUSN ESS, s . the quality of weighing much. 
POND1CHE* RR Y, a town of Hindoostan, in the Carnatic ; 
about four leagues in extent, the houses of which were regu- 
larly laid out. It was formerly the capital of the French 
possessions in India. It has been repeatedly taken by the 
English, and restored at the cusuing peace. It is now held 
by the French, but in a very dilapidated condition. It is 
on the coast of Coromandel, 75 miles S. S. W. of Madras. 
Lat. 11 . 5(5. N. Ion. 79. 5(5. E. 

PO'N ENT, o. [ponente, Ital.] western. Milt . 

PO'NIARI), [ poiynard , Fr.] a dagger or shord sword. 

To PO'NIARI), v. a. [poignardier, Fr.] to stab with a 
poniard. 

PONK, s. [etymology unknown] a nocturnal spirit; a hag. 
PONTAGE, s . [from pons , a bridge, Lat.] duty paid for the 
repairing of bridges. 

P O'N TEFRA CT, or Pomfret , a town in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, noted for nursery grounds and plantations. 
Population 4900. Elects two parliamentary representatives. 
Its castle, now in ruius, has been the scene of various tragi- 
cal events in the English history. Richard II. after being 
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deposed, was starved or tormented to death here ; and here 
Anthony, earl of Rivers, and Sir Richard Grey, were mur- 
dered by order of king Richard III. It is 22 miles S. S. W. 
of York, and 177 N. N. W. of London. A great show of 
horses begins on Feb. 5. Market on Saturday. 

PO'NTIFF, s. [ pontifex , Lat.] a high priest or pope. 

PONTl'FICAL, a. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis , Lat ] belong- 
ing to the high-priest. Belonging to the pope. Figuratively, 
splendid ; magnificent. Bridge-building, from pons, Lat. a 
bridge, and facio , Lat. to make. “ By wondrous art — ponti- 
fical 99 Par, Lost, Peculiar to Milton in the last sense, and 
perhaps intended as a satyrical pun against popery. 

PONTl'FICAL, s, [pontificate, Lat.] a book of pontifical 
rites and ceremonies. 

PONTI'FIOALLY, ad. in a pontifical manner. 

PONTl'FICATE, s. [ pontificat , Fr. pontificatus, Lat.] the 
ofiice and dignity of a pope. 

PO'NTIFICE, s. [from pons and facio , Lat.] bridge-work ; 
edifice of a bridge. 

PO NTI POOL, or Pontypool, a town of Monmouthshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is but a small place, though 
noted for its iron mills, and manufacture of japanned ware, 
&e. It is 147 miles W. by N. of London. 

PO'NTLEVIS, s. in Horsemanship, a disorderly resisting 
action of a horse in disobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up several times running, and rises up so upon his hind- 
legs, that lie is in danger of coming over. 

PO'NTOiV, or PONTOO'N, s. [Fr.] a floating bridge, 
made of two boats, placed at a distance from each other, 
planked over, together with the interval between them, with 
rails on their sides, and used in passing both horses and can- 
non, &c. over a river. The boats used in making a floating 
bridge. 

PONY, s. [perhaps from puny] a small horse. 

POOL, s. [pul, Sax. pod, Beig.] a lake, or large collection 
of deep and standing water. A reservoir of water supplied 
by springs, and discharging the surplus by sluices. 

POOL , in Montgomeryshire. See Welsh Pool. 

POOLE , a sea-port town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Monday. It. is governed by a mayor, a senior bailiff, four 
other justices, and an indeterminate number of burgesses, and 
sends two members to parliament. It contains nearly 6.000 
inhabitants, and is 105 miles W. by 8. of London. 

POOP, [puppis, Lat. pouppe, Fr.] the highest or upper- 
most part, of a ship’s hull or stern. 

POOR, a. [pouvre. Span, pauvre, Fr.] in want of money 
or the necessaries of life. Applied to value, a small worth, 
trifling. Mean, contemptible, unimportant, applied to opi- 
nion. Mean, low, abject. A word of tenderness, implying a 
person or thing to be an object of pity and affection. “ My 
poor child,' 9 Wretched, unfit for any purpose. The poor, 
used collectively for the lowest order of a community, who 
have neither riches, interest, nor power. Barren or dry, ap- 
plied to soil. Lean, starved, applied to animals. Without 
spirit, or strength, applied to liquor. 

POO'RLY, ad. without money, interest, power, or the ne- 
cessaries of life ; with little success ; meanly, 

POO'RNESS, $. want of money, power, interest, dignity, 
or the necessaries of life. Sterility ; barrenness. 

POORSPI'RITED, a. mean ; cowardly. 

POORSPI'RITEDNESS, s. meanness ; cowardice. 

POP, s. [poppy sma, Lat.] a small, smart, and quick sound. 

To POP, v. n. to make a small and quick sound. To move 
or enter with a quick, sudden, and unexpected motion. Ac- 
tively, to put out or in slily or unexpectedly. To shift. 

POPE, s. [papa, Lat.] the bishop of Rome, who claims 
sovereign power over all ecclesiastics and civil governors, 


as being the vicegerent of God ; the immediate successor 
of St. Peter; endowed with infallibility; and invested with 
the keys of heaven and hell. A fish, likewise called a 
ruffe, resembling a perch in shape, but never grows bigger 
than a gudgeon. 

POPE , The Territories of, in Italy. It is commonly 
called the Territory of the Church, and depends upon the 
holy see, the pope being lord both in spirituals and temporals. 
The urea of the papal territory is estimated at 17,000 square 
miles, with a population of two millions and a half. Rome, 
which in the days of its greatness, contained above a million 
of souls, is now inhabited by less than 160,000. Throughout 
these dominions the impoverishing consequences of ecclesias- 
tical despotism is perceptible. They are divided into 12 
provinces, separated by the Appcnines, consisting of the 
campagna di Roma, the provincia del Patrimonio, the duchy 
of Castro, the province of Orvieto, the Perugino, the duchy 
of Speleto, the province of Sabina, the marche of Ancona, 
the duchy of Urbino, Romagna or Romandiola, the Bo- 
lognese, and the Fcrrarcse. The pope is a sovereign prince, 
but not content with that, pretends to be vicar of Jesus Christ 
upon earth. His ministers of state in church affairs are 70 
cardinals, being the number of the 70 disciples of our Saviour. 
These cardinals elect the Pope, which election is determined 
by the plurality of voices ; but then ne that is chosen must 
have two thirds of the votes for fear of a schism. Formerly 
when the pope died, the cardinals were liable to be solicited 
to follow the views of particular persons, which caused the 
election to be put off for a long time ; but they have now re- 
medied this inconvenience, and have built a palace for that 
purpose, called the Conclave. Therefore, as soon as the pope 
is dead, the cardinals are obliged to repair thither immediately, 
and to continue shut up till" they have chosen anotlnr. The 
election of the new Pope is immediately followed by his coro- 
nation, and this ceremony is performed in the Lnteraii » , lmrch, 
where they put a triple crown on his head. The provinces 
which depend on the holy see are governed by legates; 
but, besides the 12 above mentioned, there is one at Atigiiuu 
in France, and another at Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples. Rome is the capital. There are few countries where 
the pope has not ambassadors, who are called Nuncios ; 
there is generally one at Vienna, Paris, I.ishon, Madrid, 
Warsaw, Swisserland, Venice, Brussels, and Cologne ; and 
these nuncios are cardinals. They have the title of Legates- 
a-Latere. The title given to the Pope is, His Holiness, and 
the cardinals have that of Eminence. It has hem computed, 
that the revenue which the Pope receives amounts to above 
20 millions sterling. The Roman Catholic religion is the 
only one allowed throughout the Pope’s dominions. The 
Pope’s relations are called his Nephews ; and the custom of 
enriching them. Nepotism. In 179*, this state was taken 
possession of by the French, who erected it into a republic, 
and afterwards into a kingdom. They forced the late Pontiff 
into ail e xile, in which he ended his life ; and though 
his successor, Pius VII. was restored to a degree of se- 
cular power by the government of France, and the Romish 
religion re-established in that country ; yet Bonaparte after- 
wards deprived tlio Pope of all his territory, because he 
refused to declare war against England, and under a pre- 
text that the States of the Church had been granted by 
Charlemagne for the prosperity of the Roman religion, and 
not for the assistance oi Heretics ! —But the restoration 
of the Bourbon family to the French throne, has reinstated 
the pope, and sent his oppressor to die in exile ! Sic transit 
gloria mundi ! 

POTEDOM, s* [pope and dou. Sax.] the office or dignity 
of a pope. 
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PO PERY, s, the mode of worship in which the pope is 
acknowledged the head of the church. 

PO'PE'S-EYE, s, tie gland in the middle of the thigh, 
surrounded with fat; perhaps so called from its being as 
tender as the eye, and when pierced with any instrument, 
attended with immediate death. 

PO'PGUN, 8, a gun made of a piece of wood bored 
through, which is charged with pellets of hemp or brown 
paper, and played with by children. 

PO'PINJAY, s. [ papegay , Belg. papagayo , Span.] a par- 
rot ; a woodpecker. A trifling fop. 

PO'PISH, a. belonging to the pope or popery. 

POTISIILY, ad. with tendency to popery ; in a popish 
manner. 

PO PLAR, 5. [ popnlus, Lat.l a tree. 

POPPY, s. [popig, Sax.] a plant, with a reddish flower, 
which grows in the fields among corn. There arc many 
garden kinds. 

PO'PULACE, POTULACY, s. [populace, Fr.] the vul- 
gar or lowest rank of people. 

PO'PULAli, a . [popnlairc, Fr. popularis, Lat.] vulgar, or 
of the lowest order, applied to rank. Suited to the capacity 
of the common people. Beloved by, or pleasing to, the 
people. Studious of the favour of the people. Prevailing 
or raging among the populace ; as, “ a popular distemper." 

POPULARITY, s . [popularity Fr. popvlaritas , hat.] 
the quality of being beloved by the people; representation 
suited to vulgar conception. 

PO'PULARLY, ad. in a popular manner ; according to 
vulgar conception. 

To POPULATE, v. n. [from populus , Lai.] to breed or 
increase people. 

POPULATION, s. the state of a country with res pee L 
to the number of its inhabitants. 

POPULO'SITY, s. the state uf abounding with people. 
PO'PULOUS, a. [ poptdosns, Lat.] abounding in people; 
numerously inhabited. 

PO'PULOIJNLY, ad. with much people. 

POT (J LOUS. MESS, s. the state of abounding with people. 
PO'KCELAIN, ,s\ [porcelninr, Fr. said to ho derived from 
pour cent anm'es; because tin? materials for porcelain were 
formerly believed by the Europeans to be matured under 
ground 100 years] china or china ware ; a composition of a 
middle nature, between earth and glass. An herb. 

PORCH, [porehr, Fr. portions , I. at.] a roof supported 
by pillars before a door. 

PO'RCUPJNE, s. [pore rspi, or epic, Fr. porcuspino, ftal.J 
in Zoology, a creature armed with spines or quills. 

PORE, s. [irepat; and irtfpw, to pass through, Cr.] a pas- 
sage or aperture in the skin; any narrow passage. The small 
interstices between the particles of matter which constitute 
bodies. 

To PORE, r. n . [etymology doubtful] to look at with 
great, intenseness. 

PO'REBLl Nl_), a . [commonly written purblind] near- 
sighted ; short-sighted. 

PO'RINKSS, s. the quality of abounding in pores. 
PORI'STIC Mktiiod, s. [from ironiriubr, Or. ] in Mathe- 
matics, is that which determines when, by what means, and 
how many different ways, a problem may lx* solved. 

PORK, s. [pore, Fr. porcua, Lat.] swine’s flesh. 

PO RKER, s. a full-grown hog. A pig. 

PO'RKET, s. a young hog. 

PORK LINO, s. a young pig. 

POP LOCK, a town in Somersetshire ; market on Thurs- 
day ; 14 miles N. W. of Dulvorton, and 1U8 W. of London. 
PORO S1TY, s. the quality of having pores. 
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PO'ROUS, a. [poreux, Fr.] having small apertures or in- 
terstices. 

POROUSNESS, s . the quality of having pores. 
PO'RPHYRE, PO'RPHYRY, s. [iro^vpa, Gr.] a kind of 
marble of a brown or red colour, frequently interspersed 
with white spots. 

PO RPOISE, or PO'RPUS, s. [pore poisson, Fr.] the sea- 
hog. 

PORUA'CEOUS, a. [porraceus, Lat.] greenish. 

PORRE'CTION, s. [ porrectio , Lat.] the act of reaching 
forth. 

PO'RKET, s. the same with the scallion. 

PO RRIDGE, s . [more properly porraye ; porrata, low 
Lat. from porrxim , a leek, l.at.] broth or liquor made by boil- 
ing meat in water, with leeks and other herbs. 

PO'RRINGER, s. a vessel in which broth is eaten. Used 
for a head-dress in Shakspoar’s time, from its resembling ,i 
porringer; in the same manner as a trencher or a trencher cap 
is so called at Oxford, &e. from its resembling a trencher. 

PORT, s. [port, Fr. portus, Lat.] a harbour or safe station 
for ships. A gate, from porta, Lat. An aperture in a ship, 
through which the guns are put out. Carriage or behaviour, 
from porlcc, Fr. A kind of wine, so called from Oporto, 
the place where it comes from. The o is usually pronoun- 
ced long, in this word and its following derivatives. 

To PORT, v. a. [porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] to carry in form, 

PORTABLE, a. \ portability Lat.] that may be carried; 
such ns may be endured. 

PO RTABLKXESS, s. the quality of being portable. 

PORTAGE, s. [portage, Fr.] the price of carriage. V 
port hole. 

PORTAL, s. [porlail, Fr. portclla, Ital.] a gat.-. '!!.<* 
arch under which a gate opens. 

PO'RTANCE, s. [from porter, Fr.] mien; port; dciufiim^*. 

PORTATIVE, a . [portal if, Fr.] that may lx* canietMiom 
place to place. 

PORTCULLIS, POHTCLU'SF., *. \ partccoidissr, IV.] 

a machine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a city, to 1« i 
down to keep an enemy out. 

To PORTCU LLIS, v. a . to bar or shut up. “ Doubly 
po rfcullis’d. ” Sh ah . 

PO RTED, a. [porte, Fr.] borne in a certain regular or 
solemn manner. 

To PORTEND, v. a. [portendo, Lat.] to foresl-ew or 
foretoken. 

PORTK'NSION, s. fho act of foretokening*. 

PORTE'NT, s. [portent am, Lat.J an omen or prodigy 
foreshowing something ill. 

PORTENTOUS, a. [portentosus, Lat.] betokening .some- 
thing ill. Monstrous. 

PO RTER, s. [portirr, Fr. from porta , a gate, L:it.] one 
that has the charge of a gate. One who carries hardens, 
from porto , Lat. to carry. A kind of liquor much used in 
London, so railed because drank chiefly by port rs, 

PO'RTEIIAGE, s. money paid or due to a porter for 
carrying. 

PO'RTGLAVE, s . [porter, Fr. and glaive, Ers. ] a sword- 
bearer. 

PO'RTGREVE, or PO'RTGRAVE, 5. formerly the prin- 
cipal magistrate of maritime towns. The chief magistrate 
of London was anciently called by this name, till Richard I. 
caused the city to be governed by two bailiffs ; soon after 
which king John granted the city a mayor. Obsolete. 

PO RTHOLE, s. a hole cut like a window in a ship's 
side, where a gun is placed. 

PO RTICO, s . [ porticus , Lat.] a covered walk, whose 
roof is supported by pillars. 
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PO'RTION, s. [portio, Lat] a part; a part assigned a per- 
son ; a dividend. A fortune given to a child, or paid at., be- 
fore, or after marriage. 

To PO'RTION, a. to divide among several. To endow 
with a fortune. 

PO'RTIONER, $. one that divides. 

PO'RTLANDt a peninsula in Dorsetshire, three miles S. 
of Weymouth, nearly 7 miles round, and exceedingly strong 
both by nature and art. It is surrounded by inaccessible 
rocks, except at the landing place, where there is a strong 
castle, called Portland Castle, built by king Henry VIII. 
There is but one church in the island, and that stands so near 
the sea that it is often in danger from it. The whole penin- 
sula is little more than one continued rock of white free- 
stone, about 9000 tons of which are exported annually. It 
was first brought into repute in the reign of James I. and is 
now used in London, Dublin, and other places, for building 
the finest structures. Population 2670. 

PO'RTLINESS, s. dignity of mien or air; bulk of per- 
sonage. 

PO'RTLY, a. of noble mien or air. Bulky, swelling. 

PO'RTMAN, s. an inhabitant or burgess, as those of the 
cinque-ports. 

PORTMA'NTEAU, port-man-to, s. [portnnantcan, Fr.] a 
chest or kind of hag, in which clothes are carried. 

PO'RTMOTE, s. a court of litw in haven towns. 

PO'RTQ BE'LLO , a sea-port town of the isthmus of 
Panama, in North America. It is a very unhealthy place, and 
is chiefly inhabited by IHulattoes. Jt. was taken by Admiral 
Vernon in 1742, who, after having demolished the fortifications, 
abandoned it. Porto hello is 70 miles N. of Panama. Lat. 
9 33. N. Ion. 79. 40. W. 

po'irroisK, s. in sea language, a ship is said to ride a 
j>6rtuisc, when she rides with her yards struck down to the 
deck* , 

PO'kTRAIT, s. [pourtrait, Fr.] a picture drawn from the 
life. 

To PO'RTRAIT, v. a . [pourtraire, Fr.] to draw from the 
life. Portrait is most proper. 

PO RTRAI I URE, s. [ pour! raituro y Fr.] a picture or resem- 
blance drawn from the life. 

To PORTRA Y, v. a. [pourtraire, ¥ r.] to paint; to adorn 
with pictures. 

FORTRESS, s. a female guardian of a gate. 

PO RTREEVE, 5. the chief magistrate of a corporation in 
former times. 

PORT-RO'YAL, a sea-port town of Jamaica, an island 
of the West Indies. In 1092 it was reduced from a very 
flourishing condition to a heap of ruins by an earthquake. 
T11 1702 it. was destroyed by fire; in 1722 by an inundation 
of the sea; and in 17-14 it was considerably damaged by a 
hurricane. Port Royal is built on a small neck of land which 
jets out several miles into the sea, and is guarded by a very 
strong fort, which has a line of near 100 pieces of cannon, anil 
a good garrison of soldiers: 1000 ships may ride in the. har- 
bour with safety. It. is 6 miles S. E. of Kingston. Lat. 18. 
0. N. Ion. 7 (>. 40. W. 

PO'RTSEA , an island between Chichester bay and the har- 
bour of Portsmouth, in Hampshire. It is a low tract of con- 
siderable extent, separated from the mainland on the N. by a 
creek, over which are two bridges, one for the entrance, and 
the other for the departure of passengers. At the S. W. of it 
arc the united towns of Portsmouth and Portsea. 

PO' R TSM O U T H, a town of Hampshire, situated on the 
island of Portsea, justly considered as the most regular for- 
tress in Britain. The number of men employed in the 
dock-yard, &e., is from 2, to G,000. The docks and yards 


resemble distinct towns, &c. under a government separate from 
the garrison. Here is also a fine arsenal for laving up t!.» 
cannon. The harbour is one of the finest in the world, as 
there is water sufficient for the largest ships 5 and is so very 
capacious, that the whole English navy may ride here in safety. 
The principal branch runs up to Farehanf; a second to Port- 
cheater ; and a third to Portsea Bridge. Besides these 
brauches, there are several rithes, or channels, where the 
small men of war ride at their moorings. Opposite the town 
is the spacious road of Spithcad, where the men of war anchor 
when prepared for actual service. It has one church and two 
chapels, one in the garrison, and one in the Common, for 
the use of the dock. This town and Portsea contain 54,500 
inhabitants; returns two representatives, it is 20 miles S. K. 
of Winchester, and 70 S. W. of Ijomlon. Lat. 50.47. N. Lti. 
1. 1. \\ . Markets on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

PO'RTUGAL , the most western country of Europe," about 
310 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. It. is hounded on 
the W. and S. by the ocean, and on the E. and N. by Spain. 
Though Spain and Portugal are in the same climate, yet the 
air of the latter is much more temperate limn that of Mie 
former, on account of the neighbourhood «.f the sea. The 
country is intersected by barren mountains, and yet. olives, 
vineyards, oranges, and lemons, as also *mis, almonds, figs, 
and laisins are plentiful. The flesh of the horned cattle is 
genet ally lean and dry. Wine is the chief aiticle of export, 
but th it trade is in the hands of Euglidi eap.itali.4s. Lis- 
bon, the chief town, ha*, a population of 2(in,n()0 souls. 
The principal rivers are, the Tagus, the Dm to or Dnuro, the 
Ouadiana, the Minlio, and the Muuda or M-anl.-jo. Portugal 
is divided into six provinces, namely, two in the middle, rai- 
led Estramadura and Beira ; twu 011 tin* V which are Eutre 
M inhoe Douro and Tralos- Montes; also two «mi tin*. S. called 
Alentego and Algarve. The population is about 3, Too. 000. 
Being separated from its colonics, the enmuu rcc which fbi- 
merly enriched Portugal has decayed. The religion is stuctly 
Catholic, and the priesthood is numerous and uediliy. In 
hi 10, the Duke of Bragan/a obtained the. crown of IVtugal, 
which lie transmitted to his descendants. In 1 M.-7, the reign- 
ing family took refuge in Brazil, on the incision of the Fivnrh, 
hut. the monarch, John III, returned to Euiope in 1820. At 
his death, Donna Maria, the daughter of hk sou Pedro, em- 
peror of Brazil, was declared queen of Portugal, with a con- 
stitutional charter. Don Miguel, brother of PeiLo, at th ■ head 
of the bigoted party, usurped the tl.mne. At the beginning 
of 1832, Don Pedro, dethroned hvtlie l’l a/ilians, prepaied to 
espouse the cause of his daughter, ami the constitution in 
Portugal : and on the 2*)d of Julv, I *'33, Lisbon sm ren- 
dered to his troops. Don Miguel lias b«*«n eompi lied in 
conscq ucnce to quit the. country. Don Pedro died in t la- 
maist of this success, and D mna Maria w as established 

PO'RWICLE, s. a tadpole or voung fiog not fully 
shaped. 

PO'RY, a. [ porrtt.v , IV.] full of pores. 

To POSE, a. [from yo.sy, an old word, signifying hca\i 
ness or stupefaction, at cording to Skinner] to perplex or con- 
found with a difficulty. 

POSER, s. one that puzzles with difficulties. 

POSITED, a. [posit us, Lat.] placed. 

POSITION, s. [ jwsitio, Lat.] the state of being placed; 
situation. A principle laid down. Advancement of any prin- 
ciple. In Grammar, the state- of being placed before two con- 
sonant*, or a double consonant. 

Positional, «. respecting position. 

POSITIVE, (the s in this word and its follow big deriva- 
tives is pron. like z: as, pbzitiu\ pbzitirrly , iVc.) a. r n ( w- 
tints, Lat.] capable of being affirmed; real; :d 
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Dogmatical ; stubborn in opinion. Settled by arbitrary ap- 
pointment. Certain ; assured. 

POSITIVELY, ad . absolutely; certainly, peremptorily. 

PO'SITIVENESS, s. actual ness ; not mere negation. Con- 
fidence in opinion. Peremptoriness. 

POSITI VITY, s. confidence; stubbornness in opinion. A 
low word. 

PO'SITURE, s. [ positura , Lat.] the manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

PO S Si KT, s. [from bassinet, Fr. according to Skinner] a lit- 
tle basin ; a porringer; a skillet. 

POSSE, s. [Lat.] an armed power; from posse comit at us, 
Lat. the power of a shire. 

PO SSE COMITATUS, s. in Law, signifies the power of 
the county, or the aid and assistance of all the knights, gentle- 
men, yeomen, labourers, servants, apprentices, <fcc. and all 
others within the county that are above the age of 1.5, except 
women, ecclesiastical persons, and such as are decrepit and 
infirm. This is to be done when some riot is committed, a 
possession kept upon a forcible entry, or any force of rescue 
used contrary to the king’s writ, or in opposition to the execu- 
tion of justice. 

To POSSESS, (the first ss in this word and its follow- 
ing derivatives has the sound of z; as, pozess , pozessor , &e.) 
r. it. [from possrssns , Lat.] to have as an owner ; to be master 
ot ; to enjoy or occupy actually. To seize or obtain. To give 
possession of, or command of any thing, with of before the 
thing possessed. To fill with something fixed. To have 
power over, as an unclean spirit. To affect by intestine 
power. 

POSSESSION, s. [ possession, Fr. possess io, Lat,.] the 
stale of having in one’s hands or power. The tiling enjoyed 
by a person. 

POSSESSIVE, a. having possession. Plurallv, in Gram- 
mar, pronouns which signify the possession of, or inheritance 
in something; as mi/ book, his house ; in which examples my 
and fits are the possessive pronouns. 

POSSESSOR, 5. [possessory Lat.] an owner or proprietor; 
one that has any thing in his hands. 

PO'SSF.T, s. [posca, Lat.] milk curdled with treacle, wine, 
or any acid. 

To PO SSET, r. a. to turn or curdle milk with wine, treacle, 
or acids. Not used. 

POSSIBI LITY, *. [ possibility Fr.] the quality of being to 
be done by the exertion of power. 

POSSIBLE, «. [ possible, Fr. possibilis , Lnt..] having the 
power to be done. Not inconsistent with the nature of things. 

PO'SSIBLY, ad. to be done by any power existing ; per- 
haps ; without absurdity. 

POST, s. [ postc , Fr.] a hasty messenger; one employed 
in carrying letters. A quick and expeditious manner of trn- 
\elling. A situation, or seat, from positus, Lat. A military 
station. Place or office. A piece of timber set up erect, from 
post is, Lat. 

To POST, r. n. [poster , Fr.] to travel with speed. Actively, 
to fix on a post in disgrace. To place or fix, from poster, Fr. 
In Commerce, to enter the articles on their proper sides in a 
ledger. 

PO STAGE, s. money paid for the carriage of letters, or any 
thing conveyed by a post. 

PO STBOY, s. one that carries letters. 

PO'STCHAISE, s. a carriage resembling a chariot without 
a box. 

To PO'STDATE, v. a. [post, after, Lat. and date] to date 
later or after the real time. 

POSTDILU'VIAN a. [from post and diluvium , Lat.] after 
die flood. 


POSTDILU'VIAN, s. [ post and diluvium, Lat.] one that 
lived since the flood. 

PO'STER, s . a courier; or one sent in haste. 

POSTE RIOR, a. [Lat.] happening, or placed after ; follow- 
ing. Backward. 

POSTERIORS, s. [it has no singular; posteriora , Lat.] the 
hinder parts. 

POSTERIORITY, s. [posteriority Fr.] the state of being 
after, in the order of time. 

POSTERITY, s . [ posterity , Fr. poster it as, Lat.] those that 
are born or live after. Descendants. 

PO'STERN, s. [ posternc , Fr. and Belg.] a small or narrow 
gate or door. 

POST EXISTENCE, s . [from post, Lat. and existence] fu- 
ture existence. 

POSTIIA'CKNEY, s. a hired posthorse. 

POSTHASTE, s. hurry, or the haste of a post-boy. 

PO'STHORSE, s. a horse stationed for the use of couriers. 

PO STHOUSE, s. an office where letters are taken in and 
dispatched. 

PO'STIIUMOUS, a. [posthumus, Lat. posthume, Fr.] done 
or published after one’s death. 

PO'STIC, a . [posticus, Lat.] backward. 

POSTIL, s. [pastille, Fr. postitla, Lat.] gloss; marginal 
notes. 

To PO STIL, v . a. [from the noun] to gloss ; to illustrate 
with marginal notes. 

POSTl'LLER, s. one who glosses or illustrates with mar- 
ginal notes. 

POSTI'LLION, s. [postilion, Fr.] one who guides the first 
pair of six horses belonging to a coach ; one who guides a 
postchaise. 

POSTLLMIMOrS, a. (from postliminium, Lat.] done or 
contrived afterwaids. * 

PO STMASTER, s. one who has charge of public convey 
ance of letters. 

PO'STMASTKR-GF/NERAL, 5. he who presides over the 
posts or letter carriers. 

POSTMERIDIAN, a . [postmmdiunus, Lat.] being in the 
afternoon. 

POSTOFFICE, s. [post and office] an office where letters 
are delivered to the post; a posthouse. 

To POSTPONE, v. a. [ postpono, Lat.] to put off or delay 
“ You would postpone me to another reign.” 

POSTlll'DIAN, a. [from postridic, Lat.] done the next day 
after. 

PO STSCRIPT, s. [post and scriptum, Lat.] a part added 
to, or written after, the letter. 

PO STULANT, s . a candidate. 

To POSTULATE, v. a. [ postulo , Lat.] to beg or assume as 
true, without proof. 

POSTULATE, s. [ postulatum , Lat.] a position assumed 
without proof. 

POSTULATION, s . [pustulatio, Lat.] the act of assuming 
as true, without proof. 

PO'STULATORY, a. assuming without proof. 

POSTULATUM, s . [Lat.] a position assumed without 
proof. 

PO STURE, s . [posture, Fr.] place or situation. The man- 
ner in which the parts of the human body are placed. Figu- 
ratively, state or disposition. 

PO'STUREMASTER, s. one who teaches or practises by 
uncommon attitudes or contortions of the body. 

PO'NY, $. [contracted from poesy] the motto of a ring. A 
bunch of flowers. 

POT, s. [pot, Fr.] a vessel in which meat is boiled. A 
vessel, &c. to hold drink, or infuse tea in. A vessel to 
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make urine in. To go to pot, implies, to be destroyed or de- 
voured. 

To POT, v . a. to preserve in pots ; to inclose in pots. 

POTABLE, a. [potable, Fr. potabilis, Lat.] fit for drinking; 
such as may be drank. 

POTAGER, s. a porringer. 

POTA'RGO, s. a West-Indian pickle. 

POTASH, s . [ potassc , Fr.] an impure, fixed, alcaline salt, 
made by hiimiug vegetables. 

POTATION, s. [potatio, Lat.] draught; drinking-bout. 

POTATO, s. [potado, Span.] a common esculent root. 

POTBELLIED, a. having a belly swelling out like a pot. 

To POTC11, v. a. to thrust; to push ; to poach; to boil 
slightly. From pocher, Fr. 

POTENCY, s . [ potentia , Lat.] power; efficacy; strength. 

POTENT, a. [potens, Lat.] powerful ; strong. Having 
great authority. 

POTENTATE, s. \potentat, Fr.] a prince ; or one enjoying: 
sovereign power. 

POTENTIAL, a. [potential, Fr. potcndnlis, Lat.] existing 
only in possibility, not in act. Efficacious, powerful. In 
Grammar, applied to that mood which denotes the possibility 
of doing a thing ; as, I may read. 

POTENTIA LITY, POTENTl ALNESS, s. possibility, not 
actuality. 

POTENTIALLY, ad. in power or possibility, opposed 
to actually or positively. In efficacy, opposed to actual - 
ness. 

POTENTLY, ad. powerfully, forcibly. 

POTGUN, s. [corrupted from popgun] a gun which makes 
a small smart noise. 

POTHA'NGER, s. a hook or branch on which a pot is 
hung over the lire. 

• POTI1ECARY, s. a corruption of Apothecary. 44 Mo- 
dern potheen ry." Pope. 

POTHER, s. a bustle, tumult, or hurry. 

To POTHER, v. ii. to make a bustling and ineffectual at- 
tempt. Actively, to turmoil ; to puzzle. 

POTHERB, s. an herb tit. for the pot. 

POTHOOK, s. hooks to fasten pots or kettles with. Also 
ill -formed or scrawling letters or characters. 

POTION, s. [ polio , Lat. | a draught of physic. 

POTO'Sf, a very rich town in Peru, in S. America. In 
a mountain of a conical form is the richest silver mine in the 
world. From the time of its first being worked by the Spani- 
ards to the year 1803, the total produce amounted to 160 mil- 
lions of marks. 5000 shafts have been opened, but at pre- 
sent not 60 are worked. Lat. 19. 40. S. Ion. 64. 25. \V. 

POTSDAM , a town of Saxony, in Germany, 12 miles W. 
of Berlin. It is seated on an island which is 10 miles in cir- 
cumference, and the king of Prussia has a palace here. Lat. 
52. 52. N. Ion. 1 .3. 46. E. 

POTSHERD, s. a fragment of a broken pot. 

POTTAGE, s . [potaye, Fr.] broth, or any tiling boiled for 
food. 

POTTER, s. [ potier , Fr.] a maker of earthenware. 

PO'TTEIIN-ORE, s . an ore very easily vitrified, and used 
by potters in glazing their vessels. 

POTTING, s. drinking. 

PO TTLE, $. [from bottle ] a liquid measure containing four 
pints. 

POTTON, a town of Bedfordshire, with a market on Sa- 
turday. It is 48 miles N. by VV. of London. Popul. 1029. 

POTVA'LIANT, a . made daring by excessive drinking. 

POUCH, s. [ poche , Fr.] a small bag or pocket. Figura- 
tively, the belly. In Botany, a sort of seed vessel resembling a 
purse, as in honesty and shepherd’s purse. 


To POUCH, v. a. to put in the pocket. To swallow. To 
pout, or hung down the lip. 

PO'VERTY, s. [ pauvretc , Fr.] want of money or necessaries. 
Meanness, or want of ornament, applied to stxle. Synon, 
Poverty is that situation of fortune, opposed to riches, in which 
we arc deprived of the conveniences of life. Indigence is a 
degree lower, where wc want the necessaries ; and is opposed 
to superfluity. Want seems rather to arrive by accident, 
implies a scarcity of provision, rather than a lark of money ; 
and is opposed to abundance. Need and neussity relate less 
to the situation of life, than the other three words, but more 
to the relief we expect, or the remedy we seek ; with this 
difference between the two, that need seems less pressing than 
necessity . 

PO'ULDAVIS, s. a sort of sail-cloth. 

POULT, s. [poidet, Fr.] a young chicken or turkey. 

PO'ULTERKR, s . one who sells fowls. 

POU LTICE, POU LT1VE, s. [jmlto, Fr. pultis, Lat.] a soft 
medicine, applied to assuage a swelling or inflammation. 
44 Paul lives allay’d pain.’’ Temple . 

To POU'LTICK, v. a . to apply a poultice or cataplasm. 

POU'LTON, a town of Lancashire, seated near the mouth 
of the Wyre ; has a good market on Monday for corn. It 
is 23d miles N. N. W. of London. Population 4082. 

POU'LTRY, s. [fioni poulvt, Fr.] domestic fowls. 

POUNCE, s. [ ponzone , ital. according to Skinner] the claw 
or talons of a bird of prey. The powder of gum suudaracli, 
used to prevent ink spreading on paper. 

To POUNCE, v. a. [pongonare, Ital.] to pierce or make 
holes. To pour or sprinkle thiough small interstices. To 
seize with the talons. 

POU'NCED, a. furnished with claws or l:ihms. 

POUN D, s. [ pond or pund, Sax. from poudo , Lat.] a weight 
consisting of twelve ounces in Troy, and sixteen ounces in 
Avoirdupoise weight. A sum consisting of twenty shillings 
sterling. An inclosurc or prison in which strayed beasts are 
confined, from pindan, Sax. 

To POUND, v. a. [punian. Sax.] to beat to pieces with a 
pestle. To shut up or confine strayed cattle. 

POU NDAGE, s. a certain sum deducted from every pound 
sterling. A payment or tax rated according to the weight of 
the commodity. 

POU NDER, s. [poundre, Sax.] the name of a heavy large 
pear. Any person or other thing denominated from a certain 
number of pounds ; hence a ten pounder. A pestle. 

POU'PICKS, s. in Cookery, a mess of victuals made of 
veal steaks and slices of bacon. 

To POUR, v. a. (supposed to be derived from the Welsh 
bicrw] to let liquor out of a vessel. To let out or give vent to. 
Neuterly, to flow in streams. To rush tumultuously. 

POU'RER, s. one that pours. 

POUT, s . a kind of lish ; a eod-fish. A kind of bird. 

To POUT, v. v. [ bouter , Fr.] to look sullen, or express 
discontent by thrusting out the lips. To gape or hung pro- 
minent. 

rOW HER, s. \poudrc , Fr.] dust; any thing beat into 
small particles. Gunpowder. A scented dust used for the hair 

To PO WDER, v. a. to reduce to dust, or pound small. 
To sprinkle the hair with white or grey dust. To salt, or 
sprinkle with salt. Neuterly, to come or attack in a violent 
and tumultuous manner, used with upon. 

PO'WDEUBOX, s. a box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. 

PO'WDERHORN, s. a horn case in which powder is kept 
for guns. 

FO'WDERMILL, s. the mill in which the ingredients fov 
gunpowder are ground and mingled. 
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PO'WDER-ROOM, s. that part of a ship in which the 
gunpowder is kept.. 

PO'WDERING-TUB, s. a tub in which moat is salted. 

PO'WDKRWORT, s. in Botany, a genus of thongs, dis- 
tinguished by the fibres being simple, uniform, and like soft 
wool or dust. There are 15 British specie's. 

PO'WDERY, a . f poudreux, Fr.] dusty ; friable. 

POWER, s. \puneoir, Fr.] command; influence, or domi- 
nion. Ability; force. Strength. The moving force of an 
engine. Natural strength. A faculty of the mind. Go- 
vcnnnrnt, or the right of governing. A sovereign, or one in- 
\( .s»ed with command or dominion. A divine or spiritual 
being. An army, or military force. I 11 low language, a great 
number, or large quantity : as, “ a power of good things." 
Sy\on\ Power includes a particular relation to the subordi- 
nate execution of superior orders. In the word authority we 
hud a sufficient energy to make 11 s perceive a right, either of 
civil or political administration. Dominion carries with it an 
idea of empire. 

PO'WKRFUL, a. invested with command or authority. 
Efficacious ; forcible. 

PO'WER FULLY, ad. in a forcible, efficacious, or mighty 
manner. 

PO # \V Fit FULNESS, s. the quality of being possessed witli 
force, efficacy, or might. 

PO WERLESS, a. weak, or unable to produce an effect. 

POX, s. in Medicine, a disease, under which name there are 
several kinds ; as, small-pox, cow-pox, French-pox, chicken- 
pox, &e. 

PRACTICABILITY, s. practicableness; a possibility of 
being performed. 

PR A'CTI CABLE, a. [practicable, Fr.] capable of being 
practised, performed, or assailed. 

PR A'CTIC ABLENESS, s. possibility 1o be performed. 

PRA CTICABLY, ad. in such a manner as may be per- 
formed. 

PRA'CTICAL, a. [practicns, Lat.] relating to action, op- 
posed to speculative. 

PRACTICALLY, ad. in a manner relating to action; by 
practice. 

PRACTICALNESS, $. the quality of being the subject of 
action. 

PRACTICE, s. [irpaKTudj, Gr.] the habit of doing any thing. 
Use or custom. Dexterity acquired by frequent action. Ac- 
tual performance, distinguished from theory. The exercise of 
any profession, especially that of medicine. 

PR A'CTIC, a. [irpcikrixoc, Gr.] relation to action; not 
merely theoretical. Sly; artful. “ His practic wit, and liis 
fair-filed tongue/* Slink. 

To PRACTISE, v. a. [ pructiquer , Fr. it should be remark- 
ed that the substantive is spelt e, as practice, and the verb with 
an s, as in practise] to do frequently. To reduce to action, 
opposed to profess. To use in order to acquire habit or dex- 
terity. To exercise any profession. Neuterly, to transact or 
negotiate secretly. To try artifices. To use medical me- 
thods. 

PRA'CTISER, s. one that practises ; one who prescribes 
medical treatment. 

PRACTITIONER, s. one engaged in the exercise of any 
art or profession. One that uses tricks or stratagems. One 
that does any thing habitually. 

PICECO'GNITA, $. [Lat.] things knovrn before in order to 
understand something else : thus the structure cf the human 
body is one of the prcecoqmtn of physic. 

PRAGMATIC, PRAGMATICAL, «. [• npuyuartKoc ? Of.] 
meddling; impertinently busy ; performing or doing without 
either being asked or welcome. 


PRAGMATICALLY, ad. meddlingly ; impertinently 

PRAGMATICALNESS, s. the quality of being pragma- 
tical. 

PRAGUE , the capital of Bohemia. It contains three 
towns, viz. the Old, the New, and the Little Town, and is 
about 15 miles in circumference, built upon seven hills, 
and containing about 90,000 inhabitants. There are about 
100 churches here, besides an incredible number of palaces. 
Its university is frequented by a great number of students. 
The Jesuits had a magnificent college; and the Jews nine 
synagogues, till they disobliged the king of Prussia, who 
drove many thousands of them from the town. Prague has 
suffered frequent devastations from war: it was taken by 
storm in November 17*11, for the elector of Bavaria, then 
emperor; but marshal Bclleisle was obliged to leuve it in De- 
cember 1742. 'flicking of Prussia bombarded and took the 
city in 1744, making the garrison, consisting of 16,000 men, 
prisoners of war ; but he was obliged to abandon it the same 
year. In 1757 the king of Prussia again besieged it, but his 
efforts proved ineffectual. It is 158 miles S. E. of Berlin, 75 
N. E. of Ratisbon, and 235 N. W. of Vienna. Lat. 50. 53. N. 
Ion. 14. 30. E. 

PRAISE, s. [preiz, Tent, prijs, Belg.] an acknowledgment 
made of the excellency or perfe ction of any person or action. 
Fame, renown, glory. A tribute of gratitude. A ground or 
reason for recommendation. 

To PRAISE, ?•. a. [ prijsen , Belg.] to commend, celebrate, 
applaud, or display the excellencies or merit of any person or 
thing. To attribute honour and excellency in worship. Synon. 
We extol a person, to procure him the esteem of others, or 
raise his reputation; we praise him, to testify the esteem we 
have for him, or to applaud him. 

PRAI'SER, 5 . one that applauds or commends. 

PRAISKWOTITIIY, a. deserving commendation, honotfr, 
or praise; commendable. Adverbially, a manner worjfcy of 
praise. 

PRAME, s. a flat-bottomed boat. 

To PRANCE, r. v. [ pronhen , to set one’s self to show, 
Belg.] to spring and bound in high metal. To ride in an osten- 
tatious manner. To move in a showy manner. 

To PRANK, v. a. [ pronken , Belg.] to dress ostentatiously, 
or in a showy manner. 

PRANK, s. a mad action or frolic. 

To PRATE, v. n. [ praten , Belg.] to talk much, and to little 
purpose. 

PRATE, s. excessive talking to little purpose. 

PRATER, s. an idle talker; a chatterer. 

PRATING LY. ad. with tittle tattle ; with loquacity. 

PRATIQUE, pni-teek, s. [Fr. prattica, ltal.] a licence for 
the master of a ship to traffic in the ports of Italy, upon a cer- 
tificate that the place whence he came is not annoyed with any 
infectious disorder. 

To PRATTLE, v. ?i. [diminutive of prate ,] to talk much on 
trifling subjects. 

PRATTLE, s. the act of speaking much on trifling sub- 
jects. 

PRATTLER, s. a trifling talker; a chatterer. 

PRA'VITY, s. [pravitaSy Lat.] a state wherein a thing has 
lost its perfection. 

PRAWN, s. a fish resembling a shrimp, but somewhat 
larger, and of a different colour. 

to PRAY, v. n. [pricr, Fr.] to ask the Deity for something 
wanted. To entreat in a submissive and earnest manner. / 
pray or beg, is sometimes used elliptically for I pray you, iu 
a slightly ceremonious manner of introducing a question. 
Actively, to ask as a supplioant ; to entreat in a ceremonious 
manner. 
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PRAYER, s . [priere, Fr.] a petition or request made to 
Heaven. An entreaty, or submissive and earnest request. 

PRA'YERBOOK, s. a book of public or private devotions. 

PRE, [pre 9 Lat.] a particle which, when prefixed to words 
derived from the Latin, makes priority of time or rank. 

To PREACH, v. n. [ predict) , Lat. prcscher , Fr.] to pro- 
nounce a discourse on some sacred subject. Actively, to 
deliver in a sacred speech. To inculcate with earnestness and 
solemnity. 

PREACHER, s. [prcchenr, Fr.] one who discourses pub- 
licly on religious subjects; one who inculcates any thing with 
earnestness or vehemence. 

PREACHMENT, s. a sermon mentioned in contempt; a 
discourse affectedly grave or devout. 

PREA'MBLE, s. [ prcambide , Fr.] something done by way 
of introduction. An overture on the drum. 

PREA'MBU LARY, or PREA'MBULOUS, a. previous. Not 
in use. 

PRE ANTEPENULTIMATE, s. the fourth syllable from 
the last. 

PRE APPREHENSION, s. an opinion formed before ex- 
amination. 

PIIEAU'DIENCE, s. the right of being heard first. 

PREBEND, s. [ prebenda , Ital. originally an allowance 
given to canons] a stipend or allowance granted in cathedral 
churches. 

PREBENDAL, a. appertaining to a prebend. 

PRF/BKNDARY, s. [prebendarius, Lat.] one who has a 
prebend ; a stipendiary of a cathedral. 

PRECA'RIOUS, a. [ precarius , Lat.] uncertain. 

PRECARIOUSLY, ad. uncertainly by dependence; de- 
pendency ; at the pleasure of others. 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being uncertain, 
localise depending on the will of another. 

PRECAUTION, s. [ precaution , Fr.] a measure or hint 
given to prevent something. 

To PRECAUTION, v. a . [precautionner 9 Fr.] to give warn- 
ing beforehand. 

PRECEDA'NEOUS, a. [praddaneus, Lat.] previous; be- 
forehand. 

To PRECEDE, v. a . \pracedo, Lat.] to go before in order 
of time or place. 

PRECEDENCE, or PRECEDENCY, s. [from precede, 
Lat.] the act or state of going before in order of time, place, 
or dignity. Superiority. 

PRECEDENT, a. [prarcedcns, Lat.] former* going before. 

PRECEDENT, s. [the adjective for distinction is accented 
on the second, and the substantive on the lirst syllable] any 
thing that is an example or rule for future times. Any thing 
of the same kind done before. 

PRECEDENTLY, ad. beforehand. 

PRECE'NT&R, s . [ precentor , Lat.] one who sings first, or 
leads a choir. 

PRECEPT, s. [praccptum, Lat.] a rule given by a supe- 
rior ; a direction or command. 

PRECEPTIAL, a. consisting of precepts. Not in use. 

PRECE'PTIVE, a. [praceptivus, Lat.] containing or giving 
rules or commands. 

PRECEPTOR, s. [ preceptor , Lat.] one that instructs and 
has the care of youth. 

PRECESSION, s . [from preecssus , Lat.] the act or state 
of going before. In Astronomy, the precession of the equi- 
noxes is a slow motion of the two points where the equator 
intersects the ecliptic, which arc found to go backwards, 
or contrary to the order of the signs, about 50J" in the year, 
causing the fixed stars to appear to move at the same rate, 
towards the east, t. e. according to the order of the anastrous 


signs. It is on this account that the sidereal year is 20m 
25s. longer than that which is measured by the sun’s retun 
to either equinox ; the length of the former being 366d. 61» 
9m. 11s. and of the latter 30 oil. 5 h. 48m. 45 Js. 

PRECINCT, s. [precinct us 9 Lat.] an outward limit oj 
boundary. A ward. 

PRECIOSITY, s. [from prntiosus , Lat.] value, precious* 
ness ; any thing of high price. 

PRECIOUSNESS, PKKCIO'SITY, s. value; any thing ol 
a high price. 

PRECIOUS, a . [ pretiosus , Lat.] valuable ; of great worth. 
Costly ; of great price. Worthless. 

PRECIOUSLY, ad. valuably ; contemptibly. 

PRECIPICE, s. [ pradpititm , Lat.] a headlong steep; a 
steep place fiom which a person cannot descend without 
falling down headlong. 

PRECI PITANCE, PRECI PITANCY, s. rash haste. 

PRECTPITANT, a. [precipitant, Lat.] falling or rushing 
headlong ; rashly hurried. Too hasty. 

PRECrPITANTLY, ad. in a tumultuous manner; in head- 
long haste. 

To PRECIPITATE, r. a. | jr'adpito , Lat.] to throw* down 
headlong. To hasten unexpectedly, rashly, or blindly. 
Neuterly, to fall headlong In Chemistry, to fall to the bot- 
tom as a sediment. 

PRECIPITATE, a. falling as from a steep place; head- 
long; rashly hasty. Hasty; violent. 

PRECIPITATE, s. a corrosive medicine, made by precipi- 
tating mercury. 

PRECIPITATELY, ad. headlong; in blind hurry. 

PRECIPITATION, 5 . [precipitation, Fr.] the act of throw- 
ing down headlong or from a precipice. A violent motion 
downwards. A rash, tumultuous, and blind haste or hurry. 
In Chemistry, the act of making a thing subside as a sediment, 
opposed to sublimation. 

PRECIPITOUS, a. [ p weeps, Lat.] headlong; steep. 
Hasty; sudden. Rash; heady. 

PRECISE, a. [ precisus , Lat.] exact; strict; nice; having 
strict, and determinate limitations. Formal ; finical. 

PRF.CrSELY, ad. exactly ; nicely; accurately. \Y t!» 
superstitious formality ; with too much scrupulosity. 

PRECISENESS, s. the quality of being >erv nice or 
exact. 

PR EC TS I AN, s. one who limits or restrains. One nice or 
exact to excess. 

PRECl'SlON, s. [ precision , Fr.] an exact limitation. 

PREITSIVE, a. | precisus, Lat.] exactly limiting so as to 
cut off all occasions for dispute. 

To PRECLU DE, r. a. [preclude, Lat.] to shut out, ex- 
clude, or hinder, beforehand. 

PRECOCIOUS, a. [ pnrcox , Lat.] ripe bcfuie the time. 

PRECOCITY, s. ripeness before the time. 

To PRECO'G ITATE, v.a. [prevwjito, Lat.] to consider 
or scheme beforehand. 

PRECOGNITION, s. [pre and coynitio , Lat ] fore- 
knowledge. 

PRECONCETT, a. an opinion previously formeu. ' 

To PRECONCEIVE, v. a. to form an opinion before due 
examination. 

PRECONCEPTION, s. an opinion formed before exa- 
mination. 

PRECONTRACT, s. (formerly accented on the last sylla 
ble) a contract made before another. 

To PRECONTRA CT, v. a. to contract or bargain be- 
forehand. 

PRECURSE, [from precurro, Lat.] forerunning. 

PRECURSOR, s. [precursory Lat.] an harbinger; a 
8 Y 
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PREDA'CEOUS, a. [from prmda , Lat.] living by prey. 

PRE'DAL, ffrora prasda , Lat.] robbing ; plundering. 

PREDATORY, a. [pra?c/o^oriMS f Lat.] plundering; hun- 
gry; ravenous; preying. 

PREDECEASED, o. dead before. 

PREDECESSOR, s. [prcdecesseur, Fr.] one that was in 
any place or state before another. See Ancestor. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN, s. one who holds the doctrine of 
predestination. 

To PREDE STINATE, v. a . [pro: and destino , Lat.] to 
doom or appoint beforehand by an irreversible decree. 

PREDESTINATION, s. [predestination* Fr.] in general, 
signifies a decree of God, whereby, from all eternity, he or- 
dained such a concatenation of causes as must produce every 
event by a kind of fatal necessity, and maugre all opposition. 
Among Christians, it is used in a more limited sense, for a 
judgment or decree of God, whereby he has resolved from all 
eternity, to save a certain number of persons, from thcnco 
called the Elect ; so that the rest of mankind, being left in a 
state of impenitence, are said to be reprobated: a doctrine 
which has given occasion to infinite disputes and controversies 
among divines. 

PREDESTINATOR, s. one that holds predestination, or 
the prevalence of pre-established necessity. 

To PREDE'STINE, v. a. to decree beforehand. 

PREDETERMINATION, s. [ predetermination, Fr.] the 
act of determining beforehand. 

To PREDETERMINE, v.a. to doom or confine by pre- 
vious decree. 

PRE'DIAL, a. [from prccdiinn , Lat.] in Law, consisting of 
farms. 

PRE'DICABLE, a . [ pradicabilis , Lat.] such as may be 
iffirmed of any thing. 

PRK f DICABLE, s. [pradicabile, Lat.] in Logic, a general 
quality which may be affirmed of any thing. 

PRE'DIC AMENT, s. [ pradicamcutum, Lat.] a class or 
order of beings or subjects ranged according to their natures. 
A class or kind described by any definitive marks. 

PREDICAME'NTAL, a. relating to predicaments. 

PREDICANT, s. [from pnrdicans, Lat.] one that affirms 
any thing; a preacher. 

To PREDICATE, v . a . [ prtrdico , Lat.] to affirm any thing 
of another thing. 

PREDICATE, s. [pradicatmn, Lat.] that which is affirmed 
or denied of the subject. 

PREDICATION s . [ preedicatio , Lat.] the act of affirming. 

PRE'DICATORY, a. affirmative, positive; decisive. 

To PREDICT, v.a. [pradico, Lat.] to tell or shew be- 
forehand. 

PRKDFCTION, s. [ predict io, Lat.] a declaration of some- 
thing future ; prophecy. 

PREDFCTIVE, a. having the power of foretelling. 

PREDI CTOR, *. a foreteller. 

PREDIGESTION, s. digestion performed too soon. 

PREDILECTION, s. [ pr.t’rfi lectio, Lat.] preference of 
choice or affection. 

To PREDISPOSE, v. a. to adopt beforehand to any par- 
ticular purpose. 

PREDISPOSITION, s. the act or state of adapting before 
to any purpose. 

PREDOMINANCE, PREDOMINANCY, s. [t>r<e and 
domina , Lat.] prevalence ; superior influence ; ascendancy. 

PREDOMINANT, a. [predominant, Fr.] prevalent, or 
having a superior influence. 

To PREDOMINATE, v. a. [prev and domino , Lat.] to pre- 
vail ; to have a superior influence; to be ascendant. 

PREDOMINATION, s, superior influence. 


To PRE-ELECT, v. a . to choose beforehand. 

PRE-EMINENCE, s. [pr&minence, Ft.) a superior state 
of excellence. Priority of place, power, or influence. 

PRE-EMINENT, a. [prominent, Fr.] having excellence 
superior to others. 

PRE-EMPTION, s. [pnBemptio, Lat.] the right of pur- 
chasing before others. 

To PREEN, v. a. [ priinen , Belg.] to trim the feathers. 

To PRE-ENGAGE, v. a . to engage before. 

PRE-ENGAGEMENT, s. a prior or precedent obligation. 

PREENING, s. in Natural History, is the action of birds 
dressing their feathers, to enable them to glide more readily 
through the air. For which purpose they have two glands 
on their rump, which secrete an unctuous matter into a bag 
that is perforated, out of which the bird occasionally draws 
it with its bill. 

To PRE-ESTABLISH, v. a. to establish or settle before- 
hand. “ A pre-established usage of this kind.” 

PRE-ESTABLISHMENT, 5. settlement beforehand. 

To PRE-EXIST, v. n. [pree and existo , Lat.] to exist be- 
fore. “ In thy pre-existing soul,” &c. 

PRE-EXrSTENCE, s. a previous state of being. 

PRE-EXrSTENT, a. [ preexistent , Fr.] existing before. 

PREFACE, s. [ preface , Fr. prefatio , Lat.] something used 
as preparatory, or introductory. A discourse prefixed to a 
book. 

To PREFACE, v. n. [ prafari , Lat.] to say something by 
way of introduction. Actively, to introduce by something 
proctnkil. 

PREFATORY, a. introductory. 

PREFECT, s. [prepfectus, Lat.] a governor or commander; 
a superintendant. 

PREFECTURE, s. [prefecture, Fr.] command; office qf 
government. 

To PREFER, v. a. [ prafero , Lat. prlflrer, Fr.] to regard, 
esteem, or value more than another ; used with above, befon, 
or to , before the thing less esteemed. To exalt or raise in 
dignity. To offer solemnly, to propose publicly. I11 Law, to 
exhibit a bill or accusation. 

PREFERABLE, a. [ preferable , Fr.] to be chosen, es- 
teemed, or valued more than something else. 

FRE'FERABLENESS, s. the state of being preferable. 

PREFERABLY, ad. in preference; in such a manner as 
to prefer one thing to another. 

PREFERENCE, s. [ preference , Fr.] the act of esteeming 
more, or choosing before another; used with to , before , oar , 
or above , before the thing less esteemed. 

PREFE'RMKNT, s. advancement to a higher post or sta- 
tion. A place of honour or profit. The act of esteeming or 
choosing one thing rather than another. 

Tor PUEFt'O URATE, v. a. [prai nnd figuro, Lat.] to shew 
by some precedent figure or representation. 

PREFIGURATION, s. an antecedent representation. 

To PREFFGURE, v. a . [pne and Jiguro , Lat.] to shew by 
some figure or token before. 

To PREFFNE, v. a. [pnr/ino, I.at.] to limit beforehand. 

To PREFFX, v. a. [prafiyo, Lat.] to appoint beforehand. 
To settle. To fix, place, or set before another thing. 

PREFIX, s. [ prafixum, Lat.] some particle put before a 
word to vary its signification. They are common in the He- 
brew language. 

PREFFX ION, s. [ prijixion , Fr.] the act of prefixing. 

To PREFO'RM, v. a. to form beforehand. Not in use. 

PRE'GNANCY, s. the state of being with young. Fruit- 
fulness of invention, applied to the mind. 

PREGNANT, s. [ prevgnans , Lat.] teeming; breeding; 
big with young. Fruitful ; or causing fertility. Full of con- 
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sequence. Evident; clear. Easy to produce. Obsolete in 
the last sense but one. 

PREGNANTLY, ad. fruitfully; fully; clearly. 
PREGUSTATION f $. [from pres and gusto, Lat.] tlie act of 
tasting before another. 

To PREJUDGE, v. a. [pres and judico, Lat] to determine 
any question beforehand, or condemn before examination. 

To PREJ U'DICATE, v. a . [pres and judico , Lat.] to deter- 
mine beforehand to disadvantage. 

PREJ U'DICATE, a. [ prej udica t us, Lat. ] formed prejudi- 
ciously before examination. 

PREJUDICATION, s. the act of judging without exa- 
mination. 

PREJUDICE, s. [prejudice, Fr. prcjudicium, Lat.] a judg- 
ment or opinion formed before examination, either in favour 
of, or against a person or thing ; prepossession. A mischief, 
damage, or detriment 

To PREJUDICE, v . a . to prepossess a person with a 
good or bad opinion of a person or thing before he can see or 
examine. To be of disservice or hurt by means of precon- 
ceived opinions. 

PREJ UDl'CIAL, a . [prej ud triable, Fr.] injuring or hurt- 
ing by preconceived opinions; mischievous; injurious; op- 
posite. 

PRELACY, s. the dignity of a person of the highest post 
m the church. Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. 

PRELATE, s. [prclat, Fr. preslat us , Lat.] a clergyman of 
the highest order ; a bishop. 

PRELA'TION, s. [from pralatus, Lat.] preference; the set- 
ting one above the other. 

PRF/LATURE, PltE'L ATURF.S HIP, s. [prdature, Fr. 
pr (.datura, Lat.] the state or dignity of a prelate. 

PRELECTION,*. [ preslcctio, Lat.] reading; lecture. 

• PRELIBA'TION, s. [from preelibo, Lat.] a taste beforehand; 
oflusipn previous to tasting. 

PRELIMINARY, a. [preliminaire, Fr.] previous or intro- 
ductory. 

PRELI'MINARY, s. something by way of introduction. 
PRELUDE, s. [prelude, Fr.] some short flight of music 
played before a full concert. Something introductory, shew- 
ng what is to follow. 

To PRELUDE, v. n . [pr Under, Fr. jmdudo, Lett.] to serve 
as an introduction ; to be previous to. 

PRELU'SIVE, a. previous; introductory; proemial. “The 
clouds — prelusive drops.” Thom . 

PREMATURE, a. [pramaturus, Lat.] ripe too soon ; 
with too hasty ripeness; too early; too soon said, believed, 
or done. 

PREMATURELY, ad. too early ; too soon ; with too hasty 
ripeness. 

PREMATU'RENESS, PREMATURITY, s. too great 
haste ; unseasonable earliness. 

To PREMEDITATE, v . a. [ prtrmeditor , Lat. prvmediter, 
Fr.] to contrive, form, or think of beforehand. 

PREMEDITATION, s. [ prameditatio , Lat. premeditation, 
Fr.] the act of thinking on, or contriving beforehand. 

To PREMERIT, v. a. [pra m error, Lat.] to deserve before. 
“ Who had so much premerited of them.” 

PRKM1CES, *. [Fr.] first-fruits. 

PREMIER, a. [Fr.] first ; chief. 

To PREMI'SE, v. a . [pretmitto, Lat.] to explain or lay 
down beforehand. 

PREMISES, s. [ pramissa , Lat.] propositions supposed, 
laid down, or proved before. In Law, houses, lands, or places 
mentioned before. 

PIIE'MISS, s. [priemissum, Lat.] antecedent proposition. 
This word is rare in the singular 
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PREMIUM, s. [pramium, Lat.] something given to invite 
a loan, or make a bargain. 

To PREMO'NISH, v . a. [ pramoneo , Lat.] to warn be- 
fore. 

PREMONITION, s. [pramonitio, Lat.] a notice or warn- 
ing given beforehand. 

PREMO'N ITORY, o. [from pree and moneo, Lat.] previ- 
ously advising. 

To PIIEMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [pres and monstro , Lat.] to 
shew beforehand. 

PREMUNI'llE, (in common discourse accented on the 
first syllable) s. [Lat.] a writ, whereby a penalty is incurred for 
breaking some statute. A penalty incurred. A difficulty or 
distress. 

PREMUNI'TION, s. [from presmunio , Lit.] an anticipation 
of objection. 

To PRENO'MINATE, v. a. [pres and nomino , Lat.] to 
forename. 

PRENOMINATION, s . [from pranomino , , Lat.] the privi- 
lege of being named first. 

PRENOTION, s. [prenotion, Fr.] foreknowledge; pre- 
science. 

PRENTICE, s. [contracted from apprentice] one bound to 
a master in order to learn a trade. 

PR ENUNCIATION, s. [from prrnumio , Lat.] the act of 
telling before. 

PREO'CCUPANCY, si the act of taking possession befoie 
another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE, v. a. [preueeujur, Fr. pravccupo. 
Lat.] to anticipate or prevent. To prepossess or prejudice. 

PRE-OCCUPATION, s. [ pn occupation, Fr.j anticipation; 
prepossession; anticipation of objection. 

To PREOCCUPY, r. a. to prepossess; to occupy by anti- 
cipation or prejudice. 

To PREO'MINATE, v. a. [pra and ominor , Lat ] to 
prognosticate; to gather from omens any future event. 

PltEOPI'NION, s. [prm and opinio , Lat.] opinion ante- 
cedently formed; prepossession. 

To PREORDA'IN, v. a. to ordain or decree beforehand. 

PREO'RDl NANCE, s. antecedent decree; first decree. 
Obsolete. 

PREORDINATION, s. the act of preordaining. 

PREPARATION, s . [preparation Lat.] the act of making 
any thing tit for any purpose, beforehand. Measures taken 
beforehand. A ceremonious introduction. In Medicine, any 
thing made by gradual labour. 

PREPA'UATIVE, s. that which fits Ik fort hand, or is done 
as means for something else. 

PREPA'RATIVE, a. [ prepara t if, Fr.] having the power of 
qualifying or fitting. 

PR KPA'H ATI V ELY, ad. previously. 

PREPARATORY, a. [prvpar atone, Fr.j necessary Define. 
Introductory to. 

To PREPARE, v. a. [prepuro, Lat.] to fit, qualify, or 
make ready beforehand, tor any purpose. In Medicine, to 
make by a regular process. Neuterly, to take previous 
measures; to put things in order; to make one’s self 
ready. 

PREPAREDLY, a *, by proper precedent measures. 

PREPA'REDNESS, s. state or act of being prepared. 

To PREPENSE, v. n. to consider beforehand. 

PREPENSE, PREPENSED, «. [prrpensvs, Lat.] in L.ivv, 
denotes forethought; thus, when a man is slain upon a sudden 
quarrel, if there was malice prepense formerly between them, 
it makes it murder. 

To PREPO'NDER, v. a. to outweigh. Obsolete. 
PREPONDERANCE, PREPO'N PER A N C Y , * the 
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itate of being more heavy, or of greater excellence, influence, 
and importance. 

PREPONDERANT, a. outweighing. 

To PREPONDERATE, v, n. [preppondero, Lat.] to ex- 
ceed in weight, influence, power, or importance. Actively, to 
outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 

PREPONDERA'TION, s. the act or state of exceeding in 
weight, power, or influence. 

To PREPO'SE, v . a. [preposer, Fr.] to put before. 
PREPOSITION, s. [preposition, Fr. prapositio , Lat.] 
in Grammar, a particle governing a case, such as by , with , 
for , &c. 

PREPO'SITOR, s. f pnppositor , Lat.] a scholar appointed 
by the master to overlook the rest. 

To PREPOSSK'SS, v. a. to fill with an opinion before ex- 
amination; to prejudice. 

PREPOSSESSION, s. first possession. An opinion con- 
ceived before examination. 

PREPO'STEROUS, a. [prtpposterus, Lat.] having that first 
which should he last ; absurd, perverted, wrong. 
PREPOSTEROUSLY, ad. in a wrong situation; absurdly. 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS, s. absurdity; wrong order or 
method. 

PREPOTENCY, $. [prapotentia, Lat.] superior power; 
predominance. 

PRE PUCE, s. [ praputiim , Lat.] the skin which covers the 
glans; foreskin. 

To PREREQUniE, r. a . to demand previously. 
PRE-REQUISITE, a. something previously m ot *siry. 
PREROGATIVE, s . [prerogatif, Fr.] an exclusive or pe- 
culiar privilege. Prerogative Court , a court belonging to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, wherein wills are proved, and ad- 
ministrations granted that belong to the archbishop by his 
prerogative, and within his province. Synon. Prerogative 
relates to honour, and personal reference ; whereas privilege 
implies some advantage from interest, or oilier, proceeding 
from the grant, of a prince, or the laws of a society. 

PREROGATIVE!), a. having an exclusive privilege; hav- 
ing prerogative. 

PRESAGE, s. [jnesagr, Fr. prersagium. Lit.j a token bv 
which something future may be known. That state of the 
mind in which it has a foreknowledge of something future. 

To PRESA'GE, t». a. f presager, Fr.] to forebode, or fore- 
know ; sometimes used with of. To foretoken or shew before. 
PRESA'GEMENT, s. [preesagium, Lat.] forebodement, 

foretoken. 

PRE'SBURG , or Posen , a free and royal city, capital of 
Lower Hungary: like Vienna, it. has suburbs much larger, and 
more magnificent, than itself. In this city the states of Hun- 
gary have held their assemblies, since 1 7*23, and in the cathe- 
dral the sovereign is crowned. The Lutherans form a church 
here. Presburg is pleasantly seated at. the foot of a mountain, 
on the Danube, 32 miles E. S. E. of Vienna. Here peace be- 
tween France and Austria was signed, Dec. 27, 1805. Lat. 
48. 8. N. Ion. 17. lf». E. 

PRESBYTER, s. (Lit.] in the primitive Christian church, 
was an elder, one of the second order of ecclesiastics; the 
< tlier tw r o being bishops and deacons. 

PRESBYTERIANS, s. a sect of Protestants, so called 
from their maintaining that the government of the Church 
appointed by the New Testament, was by presbyteries ; that 
is, by presbyters and ruling elders, associated for its govern- 
ment and discipline. The Presbyterians affirm, that there is 
no order in the Church, as established by Christ and his apos- 
tles, superior to that of presbyters; that all ministers being 
ambassadors, are equal by their commission ; and the elder 
or presbyter, and bishop, are the same in name and office ; 


for which they allege Acts xx. 28, &c. The only difference 
between them and the Church of England, relates to discipline 
and church government. Their highest assembly is a synod, 
which may be provincial, national, or oecumenical ; and they 
allow of appeals from inferior to superior assemblies ; according 
to Acts xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next assembly is composed of 
a number of ministers and elders of a congregation, associated 
for governing the churches within certain bounds. This 
authority they found upon Acts xi. 30. and xv. 4, fi, &c. 
The lowest of ther assemblies, or presbyteries, consists of the 
ministers and elders of a congregation, who have power to 
cite before them any member, and to admonish, instruct, re- 
buke, and suspend him from the eucharist. They have also a 
deacon, whose office is to take care of the; poor. Their ordi- 
nation is by prayer, fasting, and imposition of the bands of 
the presbytery. This is now the discipline of the Church of 
Scotland. 

PRESBYTERY, s. a body of elders, whether priests or 
laymen. The doctrine of Presbyterians. 

PRESCIENCE, s, [ prescience , Fr.] the knowledge of 
things or events before they happen. 

PRESCIENT, a. [pra'seiens, Lat.] prophetic; knowing 
events before they happen. 

PRESCIOUS, a. [ prascins , Lat.] having foreknow led ire. 

To PRESCI ND, v. a. [ prascindn, Lat.] to cut oil ; to 
abstract. 

PRESCIND ENT, a. [prtpscindens, Lat.] abstracting. 

V RESCOT, a town in Lancashire, with a market on Tues- 
day and Saturday. It is noted for its manufacture of watch 
movements, pinion wire, small files, and coarse earthenware; 
and around it are many coal mines. Eight miles E. of Liver- 
pool, and 1B5 from London. Population 5055. 

To PRESCRI BE, v. a. [prescribe, Lat.] to set. down 
authoritatively; to direct or command. To write a receipt 
for a person that is sick. ^ 

PRESCRIPT, tt. [pnvscriptns, Lat.] directed or laid down 
by way of precept. 

PRESCRIPT, s. [ prescript ttm, Lat.] a direction or moduli 
laid down. 

PR INSCRI PTION, s. [prescription, Fr. prmcriptio, Lat.] 
a receipt in medicine. In Law, it is a right or title acquired 
by use and time, introduced for assuring the property of 
cherts, in favour of persons who have for a certain time had 
them in their possession. In Common Law, Prescription is 
usually understood of a possession from time immemorial, 
or beyond the? memory of man: but in the Civil Law, and 
even in our Common Law, there are prescriptions of a much 
shorter date. 

PRESEANCE, s. [preseance, Fr.] priority of place in sit- 
ting. Not in use. 

PRESENCE, s. [prevsentixt, Lat.] the act or state of being 
in tlu; same place with another, or in the view of a superior. 
Port, air, or mien. Readiness on any emergence. 'Hie per- 
son of a superior. 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER, PRESENTE-ROOM, s. the 
room in which a great person receives company. 

PIIESENSION, $. [preesensio, Lat.] pciception beforehand. 

“ The hedghog’s presrnsion of winds is exact.” 

PRESENT, a. [present, Fr. prasens, Lat.] in the same 
plan* ; face to face ; at the same time, or the time which is 
now. Ready on occasion. Attentive. Unforgotten. The 
present, is used elliptically for the present time, or the time 
now existing. At present, now; or the present time, from 
a present, Fr. In Grammar, it is the first, tense of a verb, ex- 
pressing the present time, or that something is now perform- 
ing ; as, / write, or am writing. 

PRESENT, s. L present , Fr.] a gift, or something giver. 
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thing given which a person could not claim. In the plural, 
used for a letter, certificate, or mandate. 

To PRESE'NT, v. a. [ presenter, Fr.] to place in the pre- 
sence of, or introduce to a superior. To ofier or exhibit. To 
give in a ceremonious manner, used with to before the person, 
or with before the thing. To prefer to an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice. To lay before a court of judicature as something de- 
serving their notice. 

PRESENTA'NEOUS, a. [preesentaneus, Lat.] quick ; rea- 
dy; immediate. 

PRESENTATION, s. [presentation, Fr.] the act of giving; 
the act of conferring a church living. A benefice. 

PRESENTEE', s. [from presente , Fr.] one presented to a 
benefice. 

PRESENTER, s. one that presents. 

PRESF/NTIAL, a. supposing actual presence. 

PIIESENTIA'LITY, s. state of being present. 

To PRESE'NTIATE, v. a . to make present. 

PRESENTI'FIC, a . [from pr&sens and Jltcio , Lat.] making 
present. Obsolete. 

PRESEN1TFICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to make 
present. 

PRESENTIMENT, s. previous idea or conception. 

PRESENTLY, ad. witkmt delay. Soon. 

PRESENTMENT, s. the act of presenting. Any thing 
exhibited. In Law, a declaration or report made by the jurors 
or other officers, of an offence inquirable in the court to which 
it is presented. 

PHE'SENTNESS, 5 . presence of mind; quickness at euiei- 
goneies. 

PRESERVATION, s. the act of keeping safe from destruc- 
tion, or hurt. 

PRESERVATIVE, s. [preserratif, Fr.] that which has the 
pflwer of keeping safe, or from destruction or danger. 

PRESERVE, . 9 . fruit preserved whole in sugar. 

To PRESERVE, v. a. f pnvscrvo, low Lat.] to keep from 
danger, corruption, or destruction. 

PRESERVER, s. one who preserves; one who keeps from 
ruin or mischief, lie who makes preserves of fruit. 

To PRESl'DE, v. n. [pntsido, Lat. presidf /*, Fr.] to ho set, 
or have authority over: used with over. 

PRESIDENCY, s. [ptrsidencc, Fr.] superintendence. 

PRK'SIDENT, s. [ president, from prasidens, Lat.] one 
Having authority or command over others. 

PRESIDENTSHIP, s. the state or condition of a person 
who has authority over others. 

PRESI'DIAL, a. from [praskUnm, Lat.] relating to a gar- 
rison ; having a garrison. 

To PRESI GNIFY, v.a. to mark out beforehand. 

To PRESS, v. a. [ presscr , Fr.] to squeeze or crush by 
weight or force. To constrain, or affect strongly. To make 
earnest. To force into military service, contracted from 
impress. Neuterly, to act with force. To distress. To go 
forwards towards an object, notwithstanding obstacles. To 
urge with vehemence or importunity. To crowd. To press 
upon, to invade ; to push against. 

PRESS, s. [pressoir, Fr.] an instrument made to squeeze or 
press any thing very close. A crowd or throng. A wooden 
case for clothes. A commission for forcing men into military 
service. A 11 instrument for printing books. 

PRE'SSBED, s. a bed so contrived as to be shut up in 
a case. 

PRESSGANG, s . a crew which forces men into naval 
service. 

PRE'SSINGLY, ad. in a violent manner. 

PRESSION, s . the act of some power, exerted with force 
on another body. 


PRESS IT A NT, a. gravitating; heavy. Not in use. 

PRESSMAN, s. one who forces another into naval service. 
One who makes the impression of print by the press ; distinct 
from the compositor, who ranges the types. 

PRESSMONEY, s. money given to a soldier when he is 
taken or forced into the service. 

PRESSURE, s. the art of squeezing or operating upon by 
weight and force. The state of being pressed. Gravitation, 
force, or weight acting upon any thing. Violence, oppression, 
affliction, or distress. 

PREST, a. [prest, or pret, Fr.] ready. Neat; tight. 

PREST, s. [prest, Fr.] a loan. 

PRES TEl G N, a town of Radnorshire, in S. Wales, with a 
market on Saturday. It is *24 miles W. N. W. of Worcester, 
and 151 W. N. W. of London. 

PRESTIGATION, s. a juggling; a deceiving. 

PRESTIGES, s. [prastiejuv, Lat.] impostures; juggling 
tricks ; illusions. 

PRESTI'GIOUS, a. deceitful, insidious, juggling. 

PRESTO, interj. [Ital.J quick; at once. Used by jugglers. 

PRESTOS, a large and handsome town of Lancashire, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence near the river Kibble, 
which is navigable lu re fur small vessels, and communicating 
also with all the late inland navigations. It has a largo mar- 
ket-place, the streets are open and well paved, and the houses 
in general well built. Here is an extensive prison, upon 
Howard’s plan : and here are held a court of chancery, and 
the other offices of justice for the county palatine of Luncash r. 
It is noted for the defeat of the adherents of the StuaiLs heio, 
by the royal forces, in 1715. It is ‘21 miles S. of Lancaster, 
and 217 N. N. W. of London. It is a corporation, and studs 

two members to parliament. The cotton-manufacturing- 

busincss is here carried on to a very considerable extent. 
Markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday.-— Fairs, un 
March 27th, August 27th, and November 7lh, ami the fii^t 
Saturday after Jan. (>th. Every 20th year, a guild or juhih e 
is held here, which begins in the Litter end of August, and 
continues about a mouth. The last was held in ltil)*2. The 
number of its inhabitants in lS.’H, was , 'HO. 

P RESTO N- PA XS, a village near Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
with a safe harbour, on the Frith of Toith. Here General 
Cope was defeated by the rebels, in 1745. " 

PRESUMABLY, ad. without examination. 

To PRESU'ME, r. a. | pnesumo , Lat. prcsinntr , Fr.] to 
suppose, believe, or take for truth before ex a mi nation. To 
venture without obtaining leave. To form confab nt and ario- 
gant opinions. To make confident or nirnguut attempts. 

PRESU'MER, . 9 . one that presupposes; an arrogant person. 

PRESU MPTION, s. [prasur/iptus, Lat.] a supposition 
formed before examination. A strong, though not ih 111011 - 
slrutive argument ; a strong probability. Airogance; unrea- 
sonable confidence or airogance. 

PRESUMPTIVE, a. [pn'solnptif, Fr.] formed upon pre- 
vious suppositions. Supposed ; as, the presumptive hcii, 
opposed to the heir apparent. Too confide nt or annguut. 

PRESUMPTUOUS, a. [presompturnr, Fr.] arrogant ; con- 
fident; insolent. Irreverent with respect to divine things. 

PRESUMPTUOUSLY, ad. in an arrogant, confident, or 
too daring manner. 

PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS, s. quality of being presump- 
tuous ; insolent. 

PRESU PPO'SAL, s. suppusal previously formed. 

To PRESUPPO SE, v. a. [prvsupposcr, Fr.] to suppose 
before ; to imply as antecedent. 

PRESUPPOSITION, s [ presupposition, Fr.] a supposition 
previously formed. 

PRESURMl'SE, s. a surmise previously formed. 

8 Z 
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PRETENCE, $. [from praten&ns, Lat.] a false argument 
groundcd^oii vs^iii postulates. The a[ct of shewing or alleging 
wliafc is not real. Claim to notice. Claim true or false. 
Something held out to terrify. 

To PRETEND, v.a. [ pratcndo , Lat. pr(tendre 9 Fr.] to 
hold out or stretch forward. “ Lucagus, to lash his horse, 
— -his left foot pretends .” Dryd . To make an appearance 
inconsistent with reality, merely to gain some end. Neu- 
terly, to put in a claim. To presume on ability; to profess 
presumptuously. 

PRETENDER, s. one who lays claim to any thing. 

PRETE'NDINGLY, ad. arrogantly ; presumptuously. 

PftETE'NSlON, s. [ pretensioy Lat. pretention , Fr.] a claim. 
A fictitious show or appearance. 

PRETER, a particle which is often prefixed to words de- 
rived from the Latin prater, and signifies beside . 

PRETERIMPE'RFECT, a. in Grammar, denotes the tense 
which signifies that a thing is not perfectly past, as, 1 was 
hearing . 

PRETERIT, a. [ preterit , Fr. prateritus, I .at.] past. 

PRETERITION, s. [prctcrition, Fr.] the act of going past, 
or the state of being past. 

PRETERITNESS, s. the state of being passed; not pre- 
sence ; not futurity. 

PRETERLATSED, a. [ preterlapsus , Lat.] past and gone. 

PRETERLEGAL, a. not agreeable to law. 

PRETERMISSION, s. [pretermission, Fr. prater missio, 
Lat] the act of omitting. 

To PRETERMIT, v. a. [pratcrmitlo, Lat.] to pass hy. 

PRETERNATURAL, a. not according to the common 
course of nature ; irregular. 

PRETERNA'TURALLY, ad. in a manner different from 
the common order of nature. 

P RETERN ATU 11 ALN ESS, s. manner different from the 
order of nature. 

PRETER PERFECT, a. [preteritum perfection, Lat.] in 
Grammar, an epithet gi\en to the tense which denotes some- 
thing perfectly past; sometimes formed in the English by 
prefixing the auxiliary verb have, which we borrowed from the 
Saxons. 

PRETKRPLUPERFECT, a . [prateritum plnstpiam per- 
fection, Lat.] applied to the tense which is used to signify that 
a thing was past before some other past time : it is expressed 
in English by the auxiliary verb had. 

PRETEXT, s. [ pratextus , Lat. prelextc , Fr.] a false ap- 
pearance, excuse, or allegation ; pretence. 

PRETIO'SITY, s. [from pretiosus , Lat.] preciousness ; high 
value. Not much used. 

PRF/TOR, s. [prator, Lat. pretcur , Fr.] a Roman judge, 
ust'<l at present for a mayor. 

PRETORIAN, a. [pretoricn, Fr. prator icn us, Lat.] be- 
longing to the pretor ; judicial. 

PRETTILY, ad. in such a manner as to raise an idea of 
skill and neatness ; neatly ; elegantly. 

PRETTINESS, s. the quality of exciting an idea of neat- 
ness and symmetry, but not of perfect beauty, 

PRETTY, a. [pretto, ltal.] neat; elegant; pleasing with- 
out surprise. Beautiful without grandeur. Not very small, 
nor great. 

PRETTY, ad. in some degree. 

To PREVA'IL, v. n. \pravatea , Lat. prevaloir, Fr.] to con- 
quer any resistance; to have su^rior power or influence, used 
with 071, upon , over, or against. To persuade or induce by 
entreaty, followed by with. 

PREVAILING, a. predominant; having great power; pre- 
valent; efficacious. 

PREVATLMENT, s. prevalence. 


PREVALENCE, or PREVALENCY, s< [prtvalenee, Fr.] 

superiority of influence or power. 

PREVALENT, a. f pravalens , Lat. prevalent , Fr.] victo- 
rious; gaining superiority ; powerful. 

PREVALENTLY, ad. powerfully ; forcibly. u 'Hie ev'ning 
star — more prevalently bright.” Prior . 

To PREVARICATE, v. a. [pravuricor, Lat prevariguer, 
Fr.] to quibble, cavil, or shuffle. 

PREVARICATION, s. [pravaricatio, Lat prevarication , 
Fr.] the act of shuffling, quibbling, or cavilling. 

PREVARICATOR, s. [pratancator, lat. privancateur 
Fr.] a caviller ; a shuffler. 

To PREVKNE, v. a. [pravenio, Lat.] to hinder. 

PREVEN1ENT, a. [pretveniens, Lat.] preceding. Pre- 
ventive. 

To PREVENT, v.a. [prevenio, Lat] to go before as a 
guide. To anticipate. To preoccupy. To hinder, obviute, 
or obstruct. Neuierly, to come before the usual time. 

PREVENTER, s. one that hinders; one that goes before*. 

PREVENTION, s> [prevention, Fr.] the act of going be- 
fore, hindering, anticipating, or prepossessing. 

PREVENT10NAL, a. tending to prevention. 

PREVENTIVE, a. [from prevent] tending to hinder 
Preservative : hindering ill. It hap of before the thing pro 
vented. 

PREVENTIVE, s. a preservative; that which prevents; 
an antidote previously taken. 

PREVIOUS, a. [ pretvius , Lat.] goingbefore; prior. 

PREVIOUSLY; ad. beforehand; antecedently. 

PREVIOUSNESS, s. antecedence. 

PREY, s. [prada, Lat.] something seized by violence, 
something to be devoured ; plunder. 

To PREY, v. n. [ prador , I.at.] to feed by violence. To 
plunder ; to rub. To corrode ; to waste. 

PRKYKR,s. robber; devourer; plunderer. 

PRI APISM, s. [priapismus, Lat.] a preternatural tension. 

PRICE, s. [ prix , Fr.] equivalent given for any thing. 
Value. Reward. 

To PRICE, v. a. to pay for; to ask the value or price. 

To PRICK, v.a. [ prieian , Sax.] to pierce with any thing 
that has a sharp point. To nominate or name to any office 
by making a hole in paper. To spur, goad, or impel. To 
pain or pierce with remorse, 'lo make acid, applied to li- 
quors. To mark a tune. Neuterly, to dress one’s self for 
show. To come upon the spur. 

PRICK, s. [pricea. Sax.] a sharp-pointed instrument. A 
puncture or hole made with a sharp-pointed instrument. A 
remorse of conscience ; an uneasiness of the mind, occasioned 
by consciousness of guilt. A spot or mark for shooting. The 
print of a hare on the ground. 

PRl'C KER, s. a sharp-pointed instrument; a light horse- 
man. Not in use in the last sense. 

PRI CKET, s . a buck in his second year. 

PRI CKLE, s. a small sharp point, like the thorn of a hricr. 

PRICK LENEP, s. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant. — 
The marine prick lenep, or sea parsnep, is the British species. 

PRl'C KLIN ESS, s. fulness of sharp points. 

PRI CKLY, a. full of sharp points. 

PRl'CKLYCAP, s. in Botany, a kind of fungus, with awl- 
shaped fibres on the under surface like a hedgehog. The 
common prieklycap is found in woods, and is known by having 
a convex, tiled, pale, flesh-coloured hat, standing oil a smooth 
pillar, and white prickles; the five-stringed prieklycap is 
found on dry ivy-leaves, and is known by having five fibres 
extending from the pillar to the hedge of the hat. The for- 
mer species is eaten in Italy, and is said to be of a very deli- 
cate taste. 
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PRI'CKMADAM, *. in Botanf , tl\e ■yeWiw ’ 

PRl’CKPUNCH, *. a piectflf tempered steel, wuih arOUttd 
point at one end, used to make a round mark in dold iron. 
PIU'CKWOOD, 8. the dogberry-tree, or female cornel. 
PRIDB, s . [ptid, or pryd, Sax.] too high An opinion of one's 
self, abilities, or professions. Insolence. Loftiness of air. 
Ornament; splendour or show. 

To PRIDE, v, a. to esteem too highly: used with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun, and followed by in. 

PRl'ER, s. [see Pry] one who looks too curiously or nar- 
rowly into things. 

PRIEST, (the ie in this word and its following compounds 
is pronounced like ee ; as, vreest, preestly , &c.)s. [preost, Sax.] 
one that is trusted with tne care of souls, and is in dignity 
above a deacon. 

PRIE'STCRAFT, 8. pious frauds, or frauds practised by 
priests to keep the laity in subjection, and enrich themselves. 

PRIESTESS, s. a woman who officiates in the heathen 
temples. 

PRIESTHOOD, s. the office or dignity of a priest ; the 
class of men set apart for holy offices. 

PRIF/STLINESS, s . the appearance or manner of a priest. 

PRIESTLY, a. belonging to, or becoming a priest. 

PR1ESTR1DDEN, a. made a tool of by priests. 

To PRIEVE, used by Spenser for prove . 

PRIG, s. a conceited, saucy, pert, pragmatical person, or 
little fellow. 

PRILL, s. a birt or turbot. 

PRIM, a. [contracted from primitive \ precise; formal; af- 
fectedly nice. 

To PRIM, v.a. to deck up precisely ; to form to an affected 
nicety. 

PRIMACY, 8. [ primntie , or primacc , Fr. primulas, Lat.] 
tlTe highest post in the church. 

PRFMAGE, s. a small duty in the harbour, or at the water 
side, to the master and mariners of a ship, for the use of 
ropes, &c. and to the mariners for loading and unloading a 
vessel. 

PRI MARILY, ad. originally ; in the first intention. In the 
first, place. 

PRI'MAKINESS, s. the state ot being first in act or inten- 
tion. 


'wniniWi^i 

In Grammar, ftWrooCSf * P lWWfc 

contradistinction to a derivative: thru, Ogdydd 
godly, derivative, andgod-tike a compound. 

PRIMITIVELY, ad. originally; at drat Primarily ;.aot 
derivatively. According to the original rule. 

PRI'MITT VENKSS, s. the state of being original; antiquity; 
conformity to antiquity 

PRI'MNESS, s. affected niceness, or formality. 

PRIMOGENIAL, a. [primigenius, Lat. and should there- 
fore be spelt primigeninl\ first born; original; constituent: 
primary; elemental. 

PRIMOGENITURE, s. [primogeniture, Fr.] the state of 
being first-born ; seniority, eldership. 

PRIMO RDIAL, a. [primordial, Fr. from primordium , Lat.] 
original ; existing from the beginning. 

PRIMO RDIAL, s. first principle ; origin. 

PRIMO'RDIAN, s. a kind of plum. 

PRIMO RDIATE, a. [from primordium , Lat.] original ; ex- 
isting from the beginning. 

PRI MROSE, s. [primula veris , Lat.] a plant so called from 
its blowing early in the year. There are four species, vi/. the 
tlu? common cowslip, oxlip, and mealy primrose. The first 
species is found in woods and hedges, the second and third in 
pastures, and the last in marshes and hogs, and upon mountains 
in the north. The peerless primrose is the pale daffodil. Used 
adjertivcly by Shakspear, for gay or flowery. 

PIU'MUM MO'BILE, s. [Lat. the first mover] an immense 
sphere, which, in the Ptolemaic system, was supposed to turn 
round the earth, as a centre, every twenty-four hours, and to 
carry with it the stin, inoon, and planets. 

PRINCE, s. [ prince , Fr. princeps , Lat.] in Polity, is a pe r- 
son invested with the supreme command of a state, indepen- 
dent of any superior. It also denotes a person who is sove- 
reign in his own territories, yet holds of some other as his 
superior; such are the princes of Germany. It uLo denotes 
the issue of princes, or those of the royal family. In France, 
they are called the princes of the blood. In England, the 
king’s children are culled sons and daughters of England , 
the eldest son is horn duke of Cornwall, and created piince of 
Wales. 


PRIMARY, a. [primaries, Lat. J first in intention; original; PRINCEDOM, s. the rank, estate, or power of a prince : 
first in dignity ; chief; principal. sovereignty. 

PRIMATE, s. [ primes, Lat.] the chief ecclesiastic. PRFNCELINF.SS, 5. the state, manner, or dignity of a 

PRI M ATES111P, s. the dignity or office of a primate. prince. 

PRIME, s. [from primus, Lat.] the first part of the day. PRl'NCELY, a. having the appearance of a person of high 
The first or best part. Youth, applied to human life. The birth; of the rank of a prince. Becoming a prince; grind; 
height of perfection. The first canonical hour. The first august. 

part of any state. In Fencing, the attitude immediately PRINCE’S FEATHER, s. the herb amaranth. 

after first drawing the sword. Ill Chronology, the golden PRI'NCESS, 5. [princcssr, Fr.] a lady having a sovereign 

number. command. A king’s daughter. The wife of a prince. 

PRIME, a. f primus, Lat.] early, blooming. Principal; PRI'NCIPAL, a. {principal, Fr. prinepiulis, Lat.] chief; of 
chief; first; excellent; best.. the first rate ; essential. 

To PRIME, v. a. to put in the first powder, or to put PRINCIPAL, s. a head; chief; one originally engaged, 
powder in the pan of a gun. In Painting, to lay the first opposed to auxiliaries. A sum placed out at interest. Apr**- 
colours, from primer , Fr. to begin. sklent or governor. 

PRFMELY, ad. originally; primarily; in the first place; PRINCIPA'LITY, s. [principanlte, Fr.] supreme power. A 
excellently; supremely well. prince. The country which gives tide to a prince; as, “ the 

PRI'MENESS, s. the state of being first. Excellence. principality of Wales.” Figuratively, superiority or prevent i- 
PRI'MER, s. [ prirnarius, Lat.] a small prayer-book, con- nonce. In the plural, afno’ g Divines, one of the orders of 
taining the alphabet, catechism, &c. in which children are first angels. 

taught to read. PRYNOIPALLY, ad. above all others; chiefly. 

PRIMEVAL, PRIMEVOUS, a. [prim<evus 9 Lat.] origi- PR1NC1PIATION, s. [lrcm primipium, Lat.] analysis iu*<» 

nal ; such as was at first. constituent or elementary part*. Not used. 

PRIMITIAL, pri-mi«shi *al, a. [from primitive, Lat.] being PRI ’NCIPLE, s. [primipium, Lat. principe, Fr.] the v.\w<e, 

of the first production. source, or origin That which denotes a thin/ to R wlul t 
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is. In Physics, that which contributes to the essence of the 
body. In Chemistry, the first and simplicst parts whereof 
natural bodies are compounded, and into which they are re- 
solved by fire. A fundamental truth from which others are 
deduced. The ground or motive of action. A tenet or posi- 
tion on which morality is founded. 

To PIU'NCIPLE, v. a. to establish, fix, or inculcate any 
tenet or opinion, as a standard in ? person's mind. 

To P1UNK, v. n. [pronken, Bcig.] to prank or deck in a 
gaudy manner. 

To PRINT, v. a. [written prent , in the North, from prenta , 
hi.] to make a mark by pressing one thing on another. To 
impress so as to leave its form. To take otf any sentence, 
letter, or the works of an author, from types in a press. 

PRINT, s. a mark or form made by pressure. Pictures 
taken by impression from wood or copper. The state of being 
published by the printer. A formal method or manner. 

PRINTER, s. a person who composes, or takes impressions 
from types, or from engraved plates, by means of a press and 
ink. One that takes otf impressions from plates or wood on 
linen. 

PRI NTING, s. the art of taking impressions from charac- 
ters or figures moveable or immoveable, on paper, linen, silk, 
&c. There are various kinds of printing: from moveable let- 
ters for books; from copper-plates for pictures; and from 
blocks, in which the representation of birds, flowers, iVc. are 
cut for calicoes, linens, &c. The 1st, called letter-press print- 
in'.;-; the ‘2d, rolling-press printing; and the last calico-print- 
ing. To these may be added, lithographic printing, a modern 
art of taking impressions from stone. 

lMUNTLEKS, «. leaving no mark or impression. 

PRIOR, a. [Lat.] before something in time or order. 

PRI OR, s. [ prieur , hr.] the head of a convent, next in dig- 
nity to an abbot. 

IMil OllESS, s. a lady who is the superior of a convent of 
nuns. 

PRIO'RITY, $. the state of being first in time or place. 

PKI'ORSHIP, s. the state or dignity of a prior. 

PRI ORY, s . a convent next in dignity to an abbey. 

PIU'NAGE, s. [prise, hr. 1 a custom, now called butlcrngc, 
whereby the king challenges two tons of wine at his own 
price out of every bark loaded with less than furty tons of that 
commodity- Also, that share whic h belongs to the king, or 
admiral, out of prizes taken at sea from an enemy. 

PRISM, s. [from vpitrp a, Gr.] a glass bounded with two 
i ' pud and parallel triangular ends, and three plain and well- 
polished sides, which meet in three parallel lines, running from 
the three angles of one end to the three angles of the other 
end ; used in experiments on light and colours. 
y PRISMATIC, a. [prismatique, hr.] formed like a prism. 

PRISMAT1CALLY, ad . in the form of a prism. 

FHrsMOn), s. [vplffpn and etcor, Gr.] a body approaching 
to the form of a prism. 

PRI SON, s. [prison, Fr.] a place in which malefactors and 
debtors are confined. 

To lMU'SON, v. a. to confine; to captivate. 

PRISONER, s. a person confined in a gaol. One taken by 
an enemv. One under arrest. 

PRl'SONHOUSE, s. a gaol; a hold in which one is con- 
fined. 

PRI'SONMENT, s. confinement; captivity. 

PIU'STINE, a. [pristinus, Lat. j first ; original; ancient. 

PRITHEE, familiar corruption of pray thee , or I pray thee . 

PRIVACY, s. the state of being secret, concealed, or hid. 
A retirement. Joint knowledge ; great familiarity ; hut in 
this sense improperly used. c 

PRlVA'DO,s. [Span.] a secret friend. 


PRIVATE, a . [privates, Lat.] secret. Without company; 
alone. In no public station. Particular, opposed to public 
In private, implies secretly. 

PRI VATE, s. a secret message. A common soldier. 
PRIVATEER, 8. a ship fitted out by private persons against 
an enemy. 

To PRIVATEER, v. a. to fit out ships against enemies, at 
the charge of private persons. 

PRI'VATELY, ad . secretly ; not openly. 

PIU'V ATEN ESS, s. the quality of being retired, or secret. 
PRIVATION, s. [jprivatioy Lat.] the removal or destruction 
of any thing or quality ; as darkness is a privation of light. 
The act of degrading from an olfice. 

PRIVATIVE, a. [privatif, Fr . privativus, Lat.] depriving 
or robbing a thing of that -which belongs to it. Consisting iu 
the absence of something; opposed to positive. 

PRI VATIVE, s. that which is the absence of something; 
as darkness is only the absence of light : in which example 
darkness anil light are privatives. 

PRTVATIVELY, ad. negatively. 

PIirVATIVENESS, s. notation of absence of something 
that should he present. 

PRI VET, s. a shrub having white blossoms and black ber- 
ries, common in garden hedges. It flowers in May and June. 

PRIVILEGE, s . [privilege , Fr. privilcgium , Lat.] a peculiar 
advantage, immunity, or right. 

To PRI VILEGE, - v. a. to invest with peculiar rights or 
immunities. To exempt from taxes, &c. 

PRI VILY, ad. in a secret manner. 

PRI'VITY, $. [primate, Fr.] a private communication. 
Consciousness. In the plural, the secret parts. 

PRI VY, a. [price , Fr.] private; assigned to secret uses. 
Clandestine ; secret. Conscious to any thing. 

PIU'YY, s. a place or retirement. A necessary house. 
PRISE, s. [prixy Fr.] a reward gained by conquest or any 
performance. Plunder, from prise , Fr. 

To PRIZE, v. a. [priscr, Fr.] to rate, value, or esteem. 

PRI ZEFIGHTER, s. one that lights publicly for a reward. 
PRI'ZER, s. [priseur, Fr.] he that prizes. 

PRO, [Lat.] for; in defence. Pro and con, for and against. 
PROBABILITY, s. [probabilitas, Lat.] likelihood ; the ap- 
pearance of truth ; evidence arising from the preponderatiuu of 
argument ; demonstration next to moral certainty. 

PRO' BA RLE, a. [probable, Fr. probabilis , Lat.] likely : hav- 
ing better arguments brought for than against it, but not certain 
or demonstrative. 

PRO BABLY, ad. likely ; in likelihood. 

PKO'BAT,s. [Lat.] the proof of wills in the spiritual court. 
PROBATION s. [ probation , Fr. probatio, Lat.] proof ; evi- 
dence. A state of trial or examination. A year of noviciate 
before being admitted to a monastic life. 

PROBATIONARY, a. serving for trial. 

PROBATIONER, s. one in a state of trial. A novice. 
PROBATORY, a. [from probo , Lat.] serving for trial. 
PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expression added to the end of 
a receipt, signifying it is tried or proved. 

PROBE, 8. [from proboy Lat.] a slender instrument or wire 
used in searching the depth of wounds. 

To PROBE, v. a. [; probo, Lat.] to try or search a wound by 
an instrument. 

PROBE-SCISSARS, 8. scissars which have a button at the 
end of one of their shanks, which is thrust into a wound. 

PRO BITY, s. [probitc, Fr .probitas, Lat.] approved honesty, 
sincerity, or veracity. 

PRO BLEM, s. [irp6(i\r)pa, Gr.] a question proposed. 
PROBLEMATICAL, a. [probUmatique, Fr . ] uncertain; dis- 
putable; unsettled. 
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PROBLEMATICALLY, ad. uncertainly. 

PROBO'SCIS, $. [Lai.] the trunk or snout of an elephant; 
also applied to that pari of any other animal which resem- 
bles it. 

PROCA'CIOUS, a. [ proeax, Lat.] petulant; loose; inso- 
lent; saucy; malapert. 

PROCA'CITY, s. petulance; sauciness; insolence. 

PROCATA'RCTIC, a. [Tpocarapmiro?, Gr.] forerunning ; 
remotely antecedent. 

PROCATARX1S, $. jVpok-arapSic, Gr/} the pre-existent 
cause of a disease, which operates with others that are 
subsequent, whether internal or external ; as anger, or heat 
of climate, which bring such an ill disposition of the juices as 
occasions a fever: the ill disposition being the immediate 
cause, and the bad air the procatarctic cause. Quincy. 

PROCE DURE, s . [ procedure , Fr.] a manner of acting or 
conduct. Process or operation. 

To PROCEED, v. n. [ procedo , Lat. proetder , Fr.] to pass 
from one thing or place to another. To go or inarch in state. 
To issue, arise, or come from. To he transacted. To ad- 
vance, or make progress. To take effect. To be propagated. 
To be produced by an original cause. 

PROCEED, s. produce or profit. Used in Law and Com- 
merce, but not to be imitated. 

PROCEE'DER, s. one who goes forward ; one that makes 
a progress. 

PROCEEDING, s. [ proccdc , Fr.] progress from one thing 
or action to another ; procedure. 

PROCELLOIJS, a. [ proccllosus, Lat.] stormy; tempestu- 
ous. 

PROCE'PTION.s. pre-occupation; act of taking something 
sooner than another. 

„ PROCE'RITY, s. [proce?'ita$, Lat.] tallness; height of 
stature. 

PRO'CF.SS, 5. [ processus , Lat.] tendency, or progressive 
course. Gradual progress. Course. Methodical and gra- 
dual series. Course of law. 

PROCESSION, s. [ proccsaio , Lat.] a train marching in a 
ceremonious solemnity. A cavalcade. 

To PROCESSION, v. n. to march in procession or form. 
A low procession. 

PROCE'NSIONAL, a. relating to procession. 

PROCE'SSIONARY, a. consisting in procession. 

PRO'CHKONISM, s . [from irp6xf>ovor, Gr.] an error in 
chronology ; a dating a thing before it happened. 

PRO'CiDENCE, s. [ procidentia , Lat.] falling down; de- 
pendence below its natural place. 

PRO'CINCT, s. [product us, Lat.] complete preparation ; 
preparation brought to the point of action. 

To PROCLAIM, v. a. [ proclamo , Lat. proclamcr , Fr.] to 
denounce or publish in a solemn or legal manner. To tell 
openly. To outlaw. 

PROCLA'IMER, s. one that publishes by authority. 

PROCLAMATION, s. [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, 
Fr.] publication by authority ; a declaration of the king’s will 
openly published among the people. 

PROCLI'VITY, s. [proclivitas, Lat.] tendency ; natural in- 
clination or bias. Readiness ; proneness ; propensity. 

PROCLI'VOUS, a. [ proclivis , Lat.] inclined; tending by 
nature. 

PROCO'NSUL, s . [Lat.] a Roman officer, who governed a 
province with consular authority. 

PROCO'NSULSHIP, s. the office of a proconsul. 

To PROCRASTINATE, v. a. [procrastinor, Lat.] to defer 
or put off from day to day. Neuterly, to be dilatory. 

PROCRASTINATION, s. [procrastinqtio, Lat.] the act of 
delaying from time to time ; dilatoriness. 


PROCRASTINATOR, s. one that puts offfrom day to day. 

PRO'CREANT, a. [procrcans, Lat.] productive; propagat- 
ing; pregnant. 

To PRO CREATE, v . a. [procrco, Lat.] to generate or 
produce. 

PROCREATION, s- [ procreation , Fr. procreatio , Lat.] the 
act of generating, or begetting. 

PROCREATIVE, a. generative or productive. 

PRO'CREATIVENESS, s. power of generation. 

PROCURATOR, s. a generator or begetler. 

PRO CTOR, [contracted from procurator , Lat.] a manager 
of another’s affairs. An attorney in a Spiritual Court. A 
magistrate of an university, whose business it is to see good 
order and exercises daily performed among the students. 

P RO'CTORSH IP, s. the office of a proctor. 

PROCU'MBENT, a. [ procumbens , Lat.] lying along; 
prone. 

PROCURABLE, a. acquirable; obtainable. 

PROCU'UACY, s. the management of any thing. 

PROCURATION, s. the act of getting or procuring. Also 
an act or instrument by which a person is empowered to treat, 
transact, or receive, &c. in another person’s name. 

PROCURATOR, s. [Lat.] a manager, or one that transacts 
business for another. 

PROCURATO'RIAL, a. made by a proctor. 

PROCU'RATORY, a. tending to procuration. 

To PROCU'RE, v. a. [procure, Lat.] to trancact for an- 
other. To obtain, or acquire. To contrive, or obtain by 
contrivance. To prevail on or persuade. To contrive, or for- 
ward. Neuterly, to act as a bawd or pimp. 

PROCU REMENT, s. the act of procuring. 

PROCURER, s. one that gains; an obtaincr. A pimp. 

PROCU RESS, s. a bawd. 

PRO DIGAL, a. [prodigus, Lat.] profuse, lavish ; waste- 
ful; not parsimonious : with of before the thing. 

PRODIGAL, s. a waster; a spendthrift. 

PRODIGALITY, s. [prodigaUl t*, l’r.] the act of spending 
to excess; extravagance. 

PRODIGALLY, ad. profusely; wastefully; extravagantly. 

PRODI GIOUS, a. [prodigiosus, Lat.] something which 
causes wonder and astonishment. Enormous ; monstrous ; 
uncommonly great. 

PRODI GIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to amaze. 

PRODIGIOUSNESS, s. quality that excites admiration 
and wonder. 

PRO DIGY, s. [prodige, Fr. prodigium , Lat.] any thing out 
of the common course of nature. Any thing which astonishes 
by its greatness or novelty. 

* PRO D1TION, s. [proditio, Lat.] treason; treachery. 

PROD1TO RIOUS, «. [from proditor , Lat.] traitorous ; 
treacherous; perfidious. Apt to make discoveries. 

To PRODU CE, v. a. [produce, Lat.] to offer to view or 
notice. To biing as an evidence. To bear or bring forth, 
applied to vegetables. To cause or generate. In Mathe- 
matics, to prolong or lengthe n a line. 

PRODUCE, s. that which any thing yields. Amount, 
profit, or gain. 

PRODU'CENT, s. one that, exhibits ; one that offers. 

PRODU'CER, s. one that generates or produces. 

PRODUCIBLE, a . such as may be exhibited. Such as 
may be generated or made. 

PRODUCT, s. [producing, Lat.] something yielded by 
lands, vegetables, or money; a work or composition; an 
effect; a result. 

PRODU'OTILE, a. that maj be produced. 

PRODU CTION, s. [Fr.] the act of producing. The tiling' 
produced ; the fruit or product. A composition. 

9 A 
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PRODUCTIVE, a. having the power to effect or produce , 
fertile, generative, efficient. 

PRO EM, s. [wpootpiov, from irpd and oipt), Gr.] a preface, 
introduction, or prelude. 

PROFANATION, s. [ ‘profanation, Fr. prqfanatio, Lat.] 
the act of applying any thing sacred to common use. Irre- 
verence to holy persons or things. 

PIIOFA'NE, a. [profane, Fr. prof anus, Lat.] irreverent to 
sacred persons or things; not sacred; secular. Polluted. 
Not purified by holy rites. 

To PROFA'NE, v. a . [profano, Lat. profaner, Fr.] to apply 
any thing sacred to common use. To be irreverent to sacred 
persons or things. 

PROFANELY, ad, with irreverence to sacred names or 
things. 

PROFA'NENESS, s . want of due reverence to things or 
persons sacred. 

PROFA'NER, s. a polluter; a violator. 

PllOFF/CTION, s, [ profcctio , Lat.] advance; progression. 

To PROFE'SS, v, a . [professor, Fr. profteor, Lat.] to de- 
clare one's self in the strongest terms ; to be of any opinion or 
religion ; to lay claim to, or declare one’s skill in, any art or 
science. Neuterly, to declare openly. To declare friendship. 
This last sense is not in use. 

PROFE'SS EJ)LY, ad, according to open declaration made 
by himself. 

PROFESSION,.?. [ profession, Fr.] a calling or employ- 
ment. A declaration. The act of declaring one s self of any 
party or opinion. 

PROFESSIONAL, a. relating to a particular calling or 
profession. 

PROFESSOR, s. [ professeur , Fr.] one who openly declares 
himself of any opinion or party. One who publicly practises 
or teaches an art. One who is visibly religious. 

PROFESSORSHIP, s. the station or office of a public 
teacher. 

To PRO'FFER, v, a . [prof era, Lat.] to propose or offer. 
To attempt of one’s own accord. 

PRO'FFER, s. an offer made. An essay or attempt. 

PRO'FFER ER , s. he that offers. 

PROFi'CI ENCE, PROFICIENCY, s. [from prof do, Lat.] 
profit. Improvement or advancement in any thing. 

PROFI'CI ENT, .?. [prof dens, Lat.] one who has made 
advancement in any study or business. 

PROFl'CUOUS, a. [profeuus, Lat.] advantageous; 
useful. 

PRO' FILE, s, [ profile , Fr.] the side face ; an half face. 
Also the outline of any figure. 

PRO FIT, s. [ profit, Fr.] gain or advantage. Improve- 
ment. 

To PRO FIT, v. ft, [prof ter, Fr.] to confer benefit or ad- 
vantage. 1o improve. Neuterly, to gain advantage. To 
make improvement. To be of use or advantage. 

PROFITABLE, a . f profitable, Fr.] such as confers gain, 
improvement, or advantage. Synon. Profitable is more 
applicable to gain; advantageous, to honour; beneficial, to 
health. 

PROFITABLENESS, $, the quality of conferring gain, im- 
provement, or advantage. 

PROFITABLY, ad, gainfully; advantageously. 

PRO FITLESS, a . without gain or advantage. 

PROFLIGATE, a, [profiigatus, Lat.] abandoned to vice; 
lost to virtue and decency ; shameless. 

PROFLIGATE, s. one that has lost all sense of virtue and 
decency. 

PROFLIGATELY, ad. shamelessly. 

PROFLIGATENESS, s. the quality of being profligate. 


PRO'FLUENCE, s. progress; course. 

PRO'FLUENT, a. [profiuens, Lat.] flowing forward. “Pro- 
fluent stream.” Milton . 

PROFOUND, a. [ profond , Fr. profundus, Lat.] deep. 
Lowly; humble. Intellectually deep, or not obvious to the 
mind. Learned, or knowing beyond the common reach. 

PROFO UND, s. a gulf; abyss ; the main ; the sea. 

PROFOU NDLY, ad. with great rea h of knowledge or 
contrivance ; deeply. 

PROFOU NDNESS, s. depth, applied to place or know- 
ledge. 

PROFU'NDITY, s. depth of place or knowledge. 

PROFUSE, a. [profusus, Lat.] lavish; too liberal, or 
abounding to excess. 

PROFUSELY, ad. lavishly; with exuberance. 

PROFU'SKNESS, s. lavishness; prodigality. 

PROFU SION, s . [ profusio, Lat. profusion, Fr.] extrava- 
gance, or excess in expense. Exuberant plenty. 

To PROG, v. ?/. to rob; to steal. To shift meanly for vic- 
tuals. A low word. 

PROG, s. victuals, or provisions of any kind. A low 
word. 

PROGENERATION, s. [progenero, Lat.] the act of beget- 
ting ; propagation. 

PROGENITOR, s. [Lat.] a forefather; an ancestor in a 
direct line. 

PRO'GENY, s. [progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] a race; 
offspring ; generation. 

PROGNO STIC, a. [wpoyru^idjc, Gr.] betokening disease or 
recovery before ; foreshowing. 

PROGNOSTIC, s. [trpoyi'MTiKoc, Gr.] the skill of foretelling 
diseases or their events. A prediction. 

PROGNOSTICABLE, a. such as may be foreknown or 
foretold. 

To PROGNOSTICATE, v. a. [from irpoyrurzucvs, Gf.] to 
foretell, foreshow, or presage. 

PROGNOSTICATION, s. [from irpoyvtnrtKOQ, which is from 
trpoytrunrkM, to know beforehand, Gr.] the act of foreknowing 
or foreshowing ; prediction; foretoken. 

PROGNOSTICATOR,.?, a foreteller; a foreknower. 

PROG RA'MMA, 5 . [ 7 rpoypappa, Gr.] a letter scaled mth 
the king’s seal; also a bill giving notice, of something to be 
transacted in a school or university. 

PRO'GllESS, s. [progressus, Lat.] course; procession; 
passage. Advancement; motion forward. Intellectual im- 
provement; advancement in knowledge; proficiencc. A cir- 
cuit, or journey. 

To PRO'GllESS, t;. n. [ pr ogres, Fr. progredior, Lat.] to 
move forward ; to pass. Obsolete. 

PROGRESSION,*, [progression, Fr . progressio, Lat.] a 
regular and gradual advance. Motion forward. Course; pas- 
sage. Intellectual improvement. A series of numbers arc 
said to be in arithmetical progression , when they increase or 
decrease by any common difference; as, for example, 1,3, 
5, 7,9, 11, are in arithmetical progression, because they in- 
crease by 2, the common difference. Geometrical progression , 
is when they increase or decrease by any common ratio ; for 
instance, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, are in geometrical progression, 
because they increase by the common ratio, or multiple, 2 ; 
and 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, are a geometrical series, because they 
decrease by the common ratio, or divisor, 2. It is used, 
though improperly, in this last sense. 

PROGRESSIVE, a. [ progressif Fr.] going forward. Ad- 
vancing, or increasing gradually. 

PROGRESSIVELY, ad. by gradual steps, or regular 
course. 

PROGRESSIVENESS, s. the state of advancing 
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To PROHI'BIT, v. a. [prohibco, Lat. prohiber , Fr.] to in- 
terdict by authority. To debar or hinder. 

PROHl'BITER, s. a forbiddcr; an interdictcr. 

PROHIBITION, s. [prohibition, Fr pro/iibitio , Lat.] the 
act of forbidding ; hinderance ; forbiddancc. 

PROHrBITORY, a. implying prohibition ; forbid- 
ding. 

To PROJECT, v. a. [ projicio , Lat.] to throw out, or cast 
forward. To exhibit or form a representation. To scheme, 
contrive, or form in the mind, from projcter , Fr. Neuterly, to 
jut out or shoot forward. 

PRO JECT, s. [projet, Fr.] a scheme, plan, contrivance. 
Synon. Project is a plan in order to execute a design ; the 
design is what we propose to execute. 

PROJECTILE, s. such a body, as, being put into motion 
by any particular force, continues to move with a certain velo- 
city, either in a straight line, or a curve, according to circum- 
stances, such as a stone thrown from a sling, an arrow from a 
bow, or a ball from a gun. 

PROJECTILE, a." [projectile, Fr.] impelled forward. 

PROJECTION, s, the act of shooting forwards. Apian 
or delineation. A scheme or plan of action. In Chemistry, 
hi operation, or the crisis of an operation. 

PROJECTOR, s. one that employs himself in forming 
schemes or designs. One that forms wild and impracticable 
schemes. 

PROJECTURE, s. [pprojecturc, Fr. project nrn, Lat.] a 
jutting out. 

To PROIN, v. a. [corrupted from prune] to lop; to cut; 
to trim, to prune 

To PROLATE, v. a. [from prolatum, Lat.] to speak, pro- 
nounce, or utter. 

* PROLATE, a . [ prolalus , Lat.] oblate or flat. 

P ROLATION, s. [prolatio, Lat.] pronunciation, utterance. 
Delay ; act of deferring. 

P ROL EGO'MEN A , s. [from TTpoXeyopiva, Gr.] a previous 
or introductory discourse. 

PROLE'PSLS, s. [irpoXcvJ/ic* Gr.] a form of rhetoric, in 
which objections are anticipated ; viz. Thus, it may be ob- 
jected. 

PROLE'PTICAL, a. [n-poXiyTTmoc, Gr.] previous; antece- 
dent. In Medicine, when a paroxysm or fit returns sooner and 
sooner every time. 

PROLKTTICALLY, ad. by way of anticipation or pre- 
vention. 

PROLETARIAN, a. mean ; vile ; vulgar. “ Proletarian 
tything men.” JIudib. 

PROLIFIC, PROLIFI'CAL, a. [from proles and facto , 
Lat.] fruitful ; generative ; productive ; 

PROLI'FICALLY, ad. fruitfully ; pregnantly. 

PROl IFICATION, s. generation of children. 

PROLI'X, a. [ prolixe , Fr. prolixus , Lat.] long; tedious; 
verbose ; circumlocutory. 

PROLl'XIOUS, a. dilatory; tediousness. 

PROLIXITY, s. [ prolixite , Fr.] the quality of being tire- 
some through length ; tediousness. 

PROLl'XLY, ad. at great length ; tediously. 

PROLl'XNESS, s. tediousness. 

PROLOCUTOR, s. [Lat.] a foreman, or person chosen by a 
society to be their speaker. 

PROLOCUTORSHIP, s. the office or dignity of a prolo- 
cutor. 

PRO'LOGUE, s. [irpoXoyoc, Gr. prologue , Fr. prologue , 
Lat.] an introductory discourse, peculiarly applied to a poem 
spoken before a play. 

To PRO'LOGUE, v. a. to introduce by a formal, dis- 
course. 


To PROLO'NG, v. a. [ prolonger , Fr.] to lengthen nut. To 
put off longer. To continue. 

PROLONGATION, s. [Fr.] the act of length cuing. Delay 
to a longer time. 

PROLU'SION, $. [ prolusio , Lat.] in Literature, is a term 
applied to certain pieces or compositions made pieviously to 
others, by way of prelude or exercise. 

PRO MINENCE, PRO MINENCY, s. [prominentia, Lat.] 
the quality of standing out beyond the other parts ; protube- 
rance ; extant or jutting-out part. 

PRO'MINKNT, a. [prominent, Lat.] standing out beyond 
the other parts ; protuberant ; extant. 

PROMISCUOUS, a. [ promiscuus , Lat.] mingled; con- 
fused ; without distinction. 

PROMISCUOUSLY, ad. indiscriminately ; with a confused 
mixture. 

PRO'MISE, s. [ promissum , Lat. prjmissr , Fr.] assurance 
given of something to be done, or some benefit to be conferred. 
Figuratively, hope. 

To PRO'MISE, v. ct. [promitto, Lat.] to give a person no- 
tice or assurance of some benefit to be conferred. Neuterly, 
to assure by a promise. 

PRO'MISER, s. one who promises. 

PROMISSOR1LY, ad. by way of promise. 

PRO'MISSOltY, a. [ pro-itissonns, Lat.] containing pro- 
fession of some benefit to be coufeired, or ol some debt to be 
paid. 

PR O'MONT, PROMONTORY, s. [promontoire, Fr. 
promontorium , Lat.] a head-land, or high land jutting into 
the sea, the extremity of which, towards the sea, is called a 
cape. 

To PROMOTE, c. 7 [ promo vco , Lat.] to forwaid, or ad- 
vance. To prefer, or exalt. 

PROMOTER, s. an advancer; a forwarder; an c*n- 
cotiragor. 

PROMOTION, s. [promotion, Fr.] advancement or pie- 
ferment. Exaltation. 

To PROMOTE, v. a. [promovco, Lat.] topiomotc; to for- 
ward ; to advance. Seldom used. 

PROMPT, a. [prumjd, Fr. promptus, Lat.] quick; ready; 
acute. Willing, without any new motive or incentive. Ready; 
told down, applied to payment. 

To PROMPT, v. a. [ prontare , Ital.] to help a person when 
at a loss in repeating by art. To incite. To remind. 

PRO'MPTER, s. one who assists a public speaker when at 
at a loss ; or who persuades or advises a person to do a thing. 
An adinonisher. 

PROMPTITUDE, s. [ promptitude , Fr.] quickness; rea- 
diness ; alacrity. 

PROMPTLY, ad. readily; quickly. 

PROMPTNESS, s. readiness; alacrity. 

PRO'M PTU ARY, s. [promptuaire, Fr. prompt it art inn, 
Lat.] a storehouse, repository, or magazine. 

PllO'MPTURE, s. suggestion; motion given by another ; 
instigation. 

To PROMU LGATE, or PROMU'LGE, v . a. [promulgo, 
Lat.] to publish ; to make known by public declaration. 

PROMULGATION, s. [promulgate Lat.] publication; 
open exhibition. 

PROMULGATOR, s. a publisher; an open teacher. 

PROMU'LGER, s. o.«c that publishes, or teaches openly. 

PRO NATOR, s. in Anatomy, the muscle of the radius, of 
which there are two, that help to turn the palm downward. 

PRONE, a. [ promts , Lat.] bending or looking down- 
wards. Lying w'ith the face downwards. Sloping, applied 
to place. Inclined, propense, or disposed to : generally in an 
ill sense. 
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PRO'NENESS, s. the state of bending, stooping-, or lying 
-with the face downwards. Descent. Inclination. 

PHONO, s. [prong hen, to squeeze, Bclg.] the tooth of a 
fork ; a pitchfork ; an instrument in husbandry. 

PRO NOUN, s. [prowow, Fr. pronomen , Lat.] a word used 
instead of nouns or names; as, /, thou, he , we, ye, they, &c. 

To PRONOU NCE, v . a. [prononcer, Fr. pronundo, Lat.] 
to speak or utter. To utter, or deliver solemnly and rhetori- 
cally. To form or articulate. Neuterly, to speak with confi- 
dence or authority. 

PRONOU'NCKIl, s. one who pronounces. 

PRONUNCIATION, s. [ prononciation , Fr. pronunciatio, 
Lat.] the act or manner of uttering. 

PROOF, s. in Arithmetic, is a means whereby the truth and 
justness of a calculation is examined and ascertained. Jn 
Law, it denotes the mediums ami arguments used to evince 
the truth of any thing ; and is two-fold, viz. vied voce, J>y 
living witnesses ; and a dead proof, such as that of deeds, 
records, &c. It also signifies trial or experiment. In Print- 
ing, the rough draught of a sheet when first pulled. It is used 
also in a synonymous sense with standard. Thus we call that 
Proof spirit which is of the standard strength. Synov. Ex- 
periment relates, properly, to the truth of things : Trial con- 
cerns, particularly, the use of tilings :* Proof has a greater re- 
lation to the quality of things. 

PROOF, a. [though used as an adjective, yet is only an 
elliptical expression for of proof J impenetrable ; able to resist. 
Used with to or against. 

To PROP, v, a. [proppen, Bclg.] to support by something 
placed under or against. To hinder from falling. To sustain 
or support. 

PROP, 5 . f proppe, I3elg.] any thing used to keep a thing 
from falling; a support; a stay. 

PRO'PAGABLE, a. such as may be spread; such as may 
be continued by succession. 

To PROPAGATE, v . a. [propago, Lat.] to continue or 
spread by generation or successive production. To extend 
or widen. To promote. To generate. Neuterly, to have 
offspring. 

PROPAGATION, s. [ propagation, Fr. prepay atio , Lat.] 
continuance or diffusion by generation, or successive produc- 
tion. 

PROPAGATOR, s. a spreader; a promoter. 

To PROPE L, v. a . [ propel lo, Lat.] to push or drive for- 
ward. 

To PROPE'NI), v. N. [propendeo, Lat.] to incline to any 
part ; to be disposed in favour of any thing. 

PROPE'NI) ENCY, s. inclination or tendency of desire to 
any thing. Preconsideration ; attentive deliberation. 

PROPE'NSE, a . [ propensus , Lat.] inclined or disposed, ap- 
plied to either good or bad. 

PROPE'NSION, PROPE NSITY, s. [propension, Fr. pro- 
pen si o, Lat.] disposition to any tiling cither good or bad. 
Tendency. 

PROPER, a. [proprr, Fr. propruts, Lat.] peculiar; be- 
longing to one, so as to distinguish it from others. In Gram- 
mar, noting a proper name from an appellative ; as, Thomas, 
the proper name for a wan, the appellative. Natural. Fit; 
adapted ; qualified. Exact; just. Elegant; pretty. Tall 
or lusty. One’s own, joined with the possessive pronoun, my, 
your , his, their, &e. 

PRO PERLY ad. in a fit or suitable manner. In a strict 
sense. 

PRO'PERNESS, s. the quality of being proper, tall, and 
well made. 

PROPERTY, $. in a general sense, is that which consti- 
tutes or denominates a thing proper; or it is a peculiar virtue 


or quality which nature has bestowed on some things exclu- 
sive of all others: thus colour is a property of light; exten- 
sion, of body. In Law, it is used to denote that right which a 
person lias to lands or tenements, goods or chattels, in no re- 
spect depending on another’s courtesy. 

To PRO PERTY, v. a. to invest with qualities. To seize 
as belonging to. Little used in either meaning. 

PROPHA'SIS, s. [irpo^uaic. Or.] an excuse; a pretence. 
In Medicine, a foreknowledge of diseases. 

PRO PHECY, $. [w po^jTiiu, Gr. prophetic , Fr.] a declara- 
tion of something future ; prediction. 

PRO'PIIESIER, s. one who prophesies. 

To PRO'PHESY, v. a . to foretell something future; to 
predict ; to foretell ; to prognosticate. Neuterly, to utter 
predictions. In Scripture Language, to preach by divine in- 
spiration. 

PRO'PHET, $. [prophete, Fr. npo</>hrric, Gr.] one who tolls 
something future ; a foreteller ; a predictor. 

PRO PHETESS, s. [prophetessc, Fr.] a woman who fore- 
tells future events. 

PROPHETIC, PROPHETICAL, a. [p rophftiquc, Fr.] 
foreseeing or foretelling future events. It lias of before the 
thing foretold. 

PROPHETICALLY, ad. with knowledge of futurity; in 
manner of a prophecy. 

To PRO'PHETIZE, v . n . [prophetiser, Fr.] to give predic- 
tions. Not in use. 

PROPHYLACTIC, a. [Trpo^vXnKTiKOfj, from ir po^vXaaau, 
or TTfjfx/wXarra), Gr.] preventive ; preservative. 

PROPINQUITY, s. [prop inquit as, Lat.] nearness of situa- 
tion, relation, time, or blood. 

PROP1T1ARLE, pro-pi -shi-a-ble, a. such us may he ap 
peased or rendered favourable. 

To PROPI TIATE, r. a. [propitio, Lat.] to appease a per- 
son when angry or offended. To render favourable. To. con- 
ciliate. 

PROPITIATION, s. [ propitiation , Fr.] the act of appeas- 
ing anger or resentment. The atonement, ottering, or means, 
by which a person is rendered favourable. 

PROPITIATOR, s-. one that propitiates. 

PROPITIATORY, a. [ propieiatoire, Fr.] having the power 
to appease or reconcile ; expiatory. 

PROPITIOUS, a. [propitius, Lat.] favourable ; kind; re- 
conciling. 

PROPITIOUSLY, ad. favourably; kindly. 

PROPITIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being favourable, 
kind, or reconciling. 

PRO PL ASM, s. [ 7 rpd and irXatrpa., Gr.] mould ; matrix. 

PROPLA'STIC, s. [from irpu and 7r\a?iK(!t, Gr.] the art of 
making moulds for casting. 

PROPO NENT, s. [from proponrns, Lat.] one that makes 
a proposal. One who proposes a subject for disputation. 

PROPOSITION, pro-por-shon, s. [ proportion , Fr. pro - 
portio, Lat.] when two quantities are compared one with 
another, in respect of their greatness or smallness, the 
comparison is called ratio, reason, rale, or proportion; but 
when more than two quantities are compared, then the 
comparison is more usually called the proportion that they 
have to one another. I 11 Arithmetic, direct proportion is 
when the same relation subsists between the first term and 
the second, as between the third and fourth ; thus 4 8 
5 10, arc in direct proportion. Inverse or reciprocal propor- 
tion, is when one quantity increases in the same propor- 
tion as another diminishes; thus 6 15, 12 4, are in inverse 
proportion. Arithmetical proportion, is the relation which 
two quantities, of the same kind, bear to each other with 
respect to their difference; thus 2 10, 5 13, arc arithmetic 
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cally proportional. Geometrical proportion , is that relation 
of two qualities of the same kind, which arises from consider- 
ing what part the one is of the other, or how often it is con- 
tained in it; thus, 5 45, 9 81, are geometrically proportional. 
Conjoined proportion, is a rule in Arithmetic, whereby the coin, 
weight, or measures of several countries, are compared to- 
gether, in order to find their value in each. Equal degree. 
Degrees in harmony. Size ; form. 

To PROPOSITION, (the ti is pronounced like sh in this 
word and its following derivatives ; as, proporshun , &c.) v. a. 
[proportionner, Fr.] to adjust or equal in comparative degrees. 
To form with symmetry. 1 

PROPO'RTIONABLE, a . adjusted or suited by compara- 
tive relation ; such as is lit. 

PRO PO'RTION ABLY, ad, according to proportion; ac- 
cording to comparative relation. 

PROPO RTIONAL, a. [proportioned Fr.] having a settled 
comparative relation; having a ceitain degree of equality; 
bearing some relation to that with which it is compared. 

PROPORTIONALITY, s. the quality of being propor- 
tional. 

PROPORTIONALLY, ad. in a stated degree. 
PROPORTIONATE, a. suited, adjusted, or bearing some 
respect to another thing in comparison. 

To PROPORTIONATE, v. a. to adjust according to settled 
rates to something else. 

PIIOPORTIONATENESS, 5. the state of being by com- 
parison adjusted. 

PROPOSAL, s. a scheme or design offered to considera- 
tion or acceptance. Offer to the mind. 

To PROPO'SE, v. a . [proposer, Fr. propono , Lat.] to offer 
for consideration. Neutcrly, to lay schemes or intend. 

PROPO'NER, s. one that offers any thing to consideration. 

* PROPOSITION, s . [proposition, Fr. propositio , Lat.] a 
sentence in which any thing is affirmed or denied, and offered 
for assent or denial. An offer of terms; proposal. 
PROPOSITIONAL, a. considered as a proposition. 

To PROPO UND, v. a . [propono, Lat.] to offer to con- 
sideration. To propose. 

PRO POUNDER, s. one that propounds; a proposer. 
PROPRl'ETARY, s. [propriclaire, Fr.] a possessor in his 
own right. 

PROPRl'ETARY, a. belonging to a certain owner. 
PROPRIETOR, s. [from proprins , Lat.] a person that has 
an exclusive right. A possessor, owner. 

PROPRIETRESS, s. a female possessor in her own rigid ; 
a mistress. 

PROPRIETY, s. [propriety Fr. proprictas, Lat.] an exclu- 
sive right. Accuracy, justness, or fitness. 

PROPT, used by poetical writers instead of propped, the 
participle passive of Prop. 

To PROPU'GN, pro-pune, v. a . [propvgno, Lat.] to defend, 
justify, or vindicate. 

PROPUGN A'TION, pro-pug-na-slion, s. [ propugnntio , 
Lat.] defence. 

PROPU'GNEll, pro-pu-ner, s. one who defends, justifies 
or vindicates. 

PROPULSION, s . [from propulstis, Lat.] the act of driving 
forward. 

PRORE, s. [ prora , Lat.] the prow; the forepart of a ship: 
used in poetry. 

PROROGATION, s. [ prorogation , Fr. prorogatio , Lat.] 
continuation; prolongation; the deferring to a longer and 
stated time. The interruption of the session of parliament by 
royal authority 

To PROROGUE, v. a. [ prorogo , Lat.] to protract or pro- 
long To out off to another time. 


PRORU'PTION, s . [from prompt us , Lat.] the act of burst- 
ing out. 

PROSATC, a. [porsdigue, Fr. prosaic us, Lat.] belonging 
to prose. Resembling prose. 

To PROSCRIBE, v . a. [proscribe, Lat.] to doom to de- 
struction. To interdict. 

PROSCRIBE!!, s. one who dooms to destruction. 
PROSCRIPTION, s. I prescript fa, Lat.] the act of writing 
down a persons name in a list, and posting it in some public 
place with a reward for any one that shall bring his head. 
The act of dooming the life of a person to death, and his goods 
to confiscation. 

PROSE, s. [prose, Fr. prosa, Lat.] language not confined 
to numbers, limited quantity of syllables, or jingle ol \ei>e; 
discourse not metrical. 

To PRO SECUTE, v. a. [prosnpwr, Lat.] to continue en- 
deavours. To carry on. To proceed or continue in any con- 
sideration or disquisition. In Law, to sue criminally ; to pur- 
sue legally. 

PROSECUTION, s. an endeavour to carry on. A con- 
tinued attempt, or a continuation ot an attempt. In Law, a 
suit against a person. 

PROSECUTOR, s. one that continues his endoaN ours, or 
carries on any tiling. One who sues another fur some crime 
or trespass. 

PROSELYTE, s. Or.] one that is persuaded 

to c hange his religious or political sentiments. A comeit. 

To PROSELYTIZE, v. a. to convert to ones own 
opinion. 

PROSEMINATION, s. [fiom proseminutus, Lat.] piopa- 
gation bv seed. 

PROSO'DIAN, s. one skilled in metre or prosody. 
PROSODY, s. [TTpoiTtoit/n, from ttouq and yo/, Gr.] that 
part of Grammar which teaches the sound and quantity of syl- 
lables, mid the measures of verse. 

PROSONOM ASIA, S. [TrfuxroropunUt, or irfwmorofinuin. 
from TTpoeoropititW, Gr. ] a figure in Rhetoric, wherein a person 
speaks of things inanimate, as if they were h\ing, and niukt s 
them return suitable replies. Allusion to the likeness ui a 
sound in several names and words. 

PROSOPOPOEIA, S. [wfunrunruicoiiu from i rftnnutm*7rou^i, 
Gr. ] in Rhetoric, a figure in which things arc represented 
if they were persons; pe rsonification. 

PROSPECT, 5 . [prospectus, Lat.] a view of something 
distant. A place which affords an extended view. An 
object of view. View to something future, opposed to re- 
trospect. 

PROSPECTIVE, a. \iewed at a distance. Acting with 

foresight. 

PROSPECTUS, s. [Lat.] a Latin term introduced into our 
language, generally applied to the scheme or plan, af»er which 
any undertaking is proposed to be ellectcd or done. 

To PRO'S PER, v. a. [ proxpro , Lat.] to make happy. 
Neutcrlv, to be successful ; to thrive. 

PROSPERITY, *•. [prosptritc, Fr. prospnitas, Lat. j 
a state wherein things succeed according to our wishes, and 
arc productive of afiluenco and wealth. Syxon. What w • 
call good fortune, is the effect, of chance; it comes unex- 
pected. Prosperity is the success of conduct, and comes by 
degrees. 

PROSPEROUS, a. [prosperus, Lat.] successful; fortunate. 
PROSPEROUSLY, ad. successfully; fortunately. 

PR O'SP EROUSNESS, s. prosperity. 

PROSPICIENCE, s. [from prospiao, Lat.] the act ol look- 
ing forward. 

PROSTERNA'TION, s. [from prosier no, Lat.] dejM-tion; 
depression; state of being cast down. An incleg tut woid. 

9 B 
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PUOSTE'THIS, s. [rrpo*i)t)i<;, Gr.] in Surgery, that which 
tills up what is wanting, as when fistulous ulcers are filled up 
with flesh. 

To PRO'STITUTE, v. a . [ prostituo , Lat. proslit uer, Fr.] to 
sell to wickedness, or expose for vile purposes; generally used 
of women sold to answer the cravings of ’ust. 

PRO STITUTE, s. one who will do any thing for money. 
A pulilic strumpet. 

PROSTITUTION, s. [prostitution, Vr.] the act of setting 
or being set to sale. The life of a public strumpet. 

PROSTRATE, a . [prostratus, Lat. Johnson accents it on 
the second syllable] lying at length; lying at mercy; lying on 
the ground in adoration. 

To PRO STRATE, v. a. [from prostratus, Lat.] to lay flat 
or throw down ; to fall down in adoration. 

PROSTRATION, s. [from prostratus , Lat.] the act of fall- 
ing down in adoration. Dejection ; depression. 

PROSTYLE, s. [from irpuTiAoi;, Or.] a building having 
pillars only in the front. 

PROS Y LI .OG1SM , s . [irpo and rruWoyiopbc, Gr.] the con- 
nection of two or more syllogisms, in such a manner, that the 
conclusion of the first is the major or minor of the following. 

PROTA'SIS, s. [nporaaic, Gr.] a maxim or proposition. 
In the ancient Drama, the first pari’ of a comedy or tragedy, 
which explains the argument of the piece. 

To PROTECT, v. a. [from prutcctus, Lat.] to defend ; to 
cover from any evil ; to shield. 

PROTE'CTION, s. [ protection , Fr. protectio, 1/at.] a 
defence, or cover from evil. A kind of passport, whereby 
a person is exempted from being pressed or otherwise mo- 
lested. 

PROTECTIVE, a. defensive; sheltering. 

PROTECTOR, s. [protccteur, Fr.] a defender, or one who 
guards from danger. A person formerly intrusted with the 
care of the kingdom during the king’s minority. 

PROTECTORATE, PROTECTORSHIP, s. government 
by a protector. 

PROTECTRESS, 5 . [protcctrice, Fr.] a female who pro- 
tects. 

To PROTE'ND, v. a. [protendo, Lat.] to hold out or stretch 
forth. 

PROTE'RVITY, s. [protervitas, Lat.] petulance; peevish- 
ness ; forwardness ; coquetry ; impudence ; rudeness. 

To PROTEST, v. v. [ protestor , Lat.] to give a solemn 
declaration of one’s opinion or resolution. To note the non- 
payment of a bill of exchange ; and claim payment of either 
of the endorsers. Actively, to prove, show, or give evidence. 
To call as a witness. 

PROTEST, s . a solemn declaration of one’s opinion against 
something, generally applied to that made by peers in par- 
liament when they disagree with a majority. An instrument 
or writing whereby a person, on non-payment of a bill of ex- 
change by one on whom it is drawn, is authorised to claim it 
from cither of the endorsers or the drawer. 

PROTESTANT, a. belonging to a protestant. 

PROTESTANT, 9 . [protestant, Fr.] a person who belongs 
to the reformed religion, as delivered by those that at first 
protested against the errors of the church of Rome. The 
name was first given in Germany to those who adhered to the 
doctrine of Luther; because in 1529 they protested against a 
decree of the Emperor Charles V. 

PROTESTANTISM, s. the. protestant religion. 

PROTESTATION, s. [ protestation , Fr.] a solemn decla- 
ration against any fact, resolution, or opinion. 

PROTESTER, s. one who protests. 

P ROTHON O'TARISIIIP, $ the office or dignity of the 
prii eipal register. 


PROTHONOTARY, s. [protonotaire, Fr.] the head re- 
gistcr or recorder of civil actions in the courts of King s Dench 
and Common. Pleas. 

PROTOCOL, s . [prolokol, Belg. protocole, Fr.] the original 
copy of any writing. 

PROTO MARTYR, s. [irpwropapTvp, from irpwro c and 
p/tprup, Gr.] the first martyr. 

PROTOPLAST, 9 . [from tt pwrog and 7r\u<7<>£, Gr.] some- 
thing fanned first to serve as a model; an original. 

PROTOTYPE, s. [ prototype , Fr. 7iy>wron/7iw, from wpuroc, 
first, and tvttoq. form, Gr.] an original by which any thing is 
formed ; archetype. 

To PROTRA'CT, v. a. [from protractus, Lat.] to draw out, 
lengthen, or delay. 

PROTRA'CTER, s. one who draws out any thing to a 
tedious length. A mathematical instrument in the shape of 
a semicircle, used in measuring angles. An instrument in 
Surgery for extracting noxious bodies out of wounds. 

PROTRA'CTION, s . the act of drawing into length, or de 
laying. In Surveying, laying down the dimensions of ground 
surveyed. 

PKOTRA'CTIVE, a. dilatory; spinning to length. 

PROTREPT1CAL, a. [irporptirTucbe, Gr.] hortatory ; sua 
sory. 

To PROTRU'DE, v . a . [protrudo, Lat.] to thrust or push 
forwards. Neuterly, to thrust itself forward. 

PROTRU SION, [from protrusus, Lat.J the act of thrust- 
ing forward. A thrust, push. 

PROTUBERANCE, 9 . [from profit hero, Lat.] something 
swelling above the other parts. Prominence, tumor. 

PROTU BERANT, a. [protuberans, Lat.] swelling beyond 
the other parts ; prominent. 

To PROTU'BERATE, v. a. [protubera, Lat.] to swell out 
beyond the other parts. 

PROUD, a. [prude or prut , Sax.] having too high nr. opi- 
nion of one’s own qualities, and too mean a one of those 
which belong to another. Lofty, splendid, magnificent. 
Disdaining baseness. Daring*, presumptuous. Lofty of 
mien, or grand of person. Ostentatious. Eager for the 
male, applied to brutes. Fungous, applied to flesh, from 
pryde, Sax. 

PROU'DLY, ad. arrogantly; ostentatiously. 

To PROVE, v. a. [proho, Lat.] to confirm or show by 
arguments or testimony. To try, bring to the test, or ex- 
perience. Neuterly, to be found by experiment to succeed ; 
to make trial. 

PROVE DITOR, PROVEDORE, . 9 . [ proveditor , Ital.] one 
who undertakes to procure supplies for an army. A name 
formerly given to an officer, in Italy, who superintended mat- 
ters relating to policy. 

PROVENCAL, a. an epithet given to certain poets who 
sprang up iu Provence in the tenth century, and who excelled 
in extempore poetry and music. 

PROTENDER, s. [ provende , Fr. provande , Belg.] dry 
food for cattle. Hay and corn. 

PRO' VERB, s. [ proverbe , Fr. proverbium, Lat.] a concise 
witty speech, or sentence, applied on particular occasions as a 
rule of life. An adage; a saw. A by-word. 

To PRO VERB, v. a . to mention as a commonly received 
saying or maxim. 

PROVERBIAL, a . [proverbial, Fr.] used as a proverb. 
Suitable to a proverb; comprised in a proverb. 

PROVERBIALLY, ad. by way of proverb. 

To PROVIDE, v . a. [provideo, Lat.] to procure before- 
hand; to get ready; to prepare. To furnish or supply, with 
of or with before the thing. To stipulate or make conditions. 
Used with against, to take measures for counteracting or 
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escaping any ill. Used with for, to take care of beforehand. 
Provided that , implies on these terms or conditions. 

PRO VIDENCE, s. [ providence , Fr. provident ia , Lat.] fore* 
sight displayed in taking measures beforehand. Frugality, 
founded on a regard to futurity. The care or interposition of 
the Deity, by which all things are preserved. 

PRO'VIPENT, a. [ pr (widens, Lat.] cautious, forecasting, 
prudent, or taking measures beforehand. 

PROVIDENTIAL, a . effected by, and to be referred to, 
the interposition of God. 

PROVIDENTIALLY, ad. by the care of Providence. 

PRO'VIDENTLY, ad. with foresight, prudence, or frugality, 
founded on a regard to futurity. 

PROYTDER, s. he who provides or procures. 

PRO'\ T INCE, s. [province, Fr. provincia, Lat.] an office or 
business peculiar to a person. A region ; a tract. In Geo- 
graphy, a division of a kingdom or state, comprising several 
cities and towns, Ac. all under the same government, and 
usually distinguished by the extent either of the civil or ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

PROVINCIAL, a. [provincial ^ Fr.] belonging to a province. 
Foreign ; rude ; unpolished. Belonging only to an arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction. 

PROVINCIAL, s. a spiritual governor. 

To PROYTNCIATE, v. a. [from province] to turn to a 
province. Not in use. 

To PROYTNE, v . n. [provigner, Fr.] to lay a stock or 
branch of a vine, or any other tree, in the ground, to take 
root for more increase. 

PROVISION, s. [provision Lat.] the act of procuring 
beforehand. Measures taken beforehand. Stock collected. 
Victuals, food, or provender. A term or condition. 

PROVI SIONAL, a . [provisioned Fr.] provided for tem- 
porary need. 

PROVISIONALLY, ad. by way of provision. 

PRO Y 7 I SO, s. [Lat.] a provisional caution, condition, stipu- 
lation. 

PROVOCATION, s. f provocation Lat..] an act by which 
anger is caused. In Law, an appeal to a judge. 

PROY T OCATIY 7 E, s. any thing which is supposed to 
strengthen nature. Generally applied as inciting voncry. 

PR0Y 7 0'CATIV 7 ENESS, 5 . the quality of being provo- 
cative. 

To PROVO'KE, v. a. [ provoco , Lat.] to rouse, awake ; to 
excite by offence. To make angry, or offend. To cause, 
promote, or excite. To challenge. To move or induce. 

PROVO'KKR, s. one that raises anger. A promoter. 

PR0V0K1NGLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise 
anger. 

PRO'VOST, s. [ jrrevot , Fr.] the chief of any body or so- 
ciety. The executioner in an army. 

PRO'VOSTSHIP, s. the office of a provost. 

PROW, s. [proue, Fr. proa, Span, prora, Lat.] the head 
or fore part of a ship. 

PRO'YVF.SS, s. [proucsse, Fr.] bravery ; military courage. 

PRO'YVEST, a. bravest; most valiant ; brave; valiant. 

To PROWL, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to rove over. 
Neuterly, to wander in search of prey ; to plunder. 

PllO'WLER, s. one that roves about for prey. 

PRO'XIMATE, a. [ proxunus , Lat.] next in the series or 
order of our ideas of reasoning ; near and immediate. 

PRO'XTMATELY, ad. immediately ; without interven- 
tion. 

PRO'XIME, a. [ proximus , Lat..] next ; immediate. 

PROXl'MITY, s. [proximite, Fr. proximitas , Lat.] the state 
of being near. Nearness. 

PRO XY, s. [contracted from jjrocuracy] the agency of 


another. The substitution of another instead of one’s self. 
A person substituted or deputed to act instead of another. 

PRIJDE, s. [Fr.] a woman affectedly nice and modest. 

PRU'DENCE, s. [ prudence , Fr. pnidcntin , Lat.] the act of 
suiting words and actions according to tin* circumstances of 
tilings, or rules of right reason. 

PIUJ'DENT, a. f prudent, Fr. prudent * Lat.] ordering ac- 
tions or words with a proper regard to their consequmees. 

PRUDENTIAL, a. eligible on principles of prudence. 

PRUDENTLVL1TY, s. eligibility on ptiuciph-s of pru- 
dence. 

PRUDE NTIALLY, ad. according to the rules of pin 
deuce. 

PRUDE'NTIALS, s. maxims of prudence or practical wis- 
dom. 

PRU DENTLY, ad. in a discreet or judicious manner. 

PRU DERY, s. too great an affectation of niccne.v* or mo- 
desty. 

PRU'DISH, a. affectedly grave ex nice 1 . 

To PRUNE, v. a. [etymology unknown] to lop or free 
trees from their superfluous branches. To clear from any ex- 
crescence. Neuterly, to dress for show. A ludicrous word. 

PRUNE, s. [prune, Fr. prunmn , Lat.] a dried plum. 

PRUNE'LLO, s. a kind of stuff wo\en with a mixture of 
silk and worsted, of which clergymen's gowns are made. A 
kind of plum, from prnnclle , Fr. 

PRU'NKR, s. one that crops trees. 

PRUNI'FEROUS, a. [from prunum and fern, Lat.] pro- 
ducing plums. 

PRU'NINGIIOOK, PRU'NINGKNIFE, *. a hook or knife 
used in cutting off the superfluous brunches of trees. 

PRURIENCE, PRURIENCY,*, [f Yom prurio , Lat.] an 
itching, immoderate desire, or appetite to anv thinir. 

PR IJ WENT, a. [pruriens, Lat.] itching; pricking. 

PRUIU GINOUS, a. [pruriyinosas, Lat.] tending to uu 
itch. 

PRUSSIA , a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by the Baltic and Samogitia, E. by Lithuania, S. hy Po- 
land, and W. hy Brandenburg and Pomerania. It is a 
very fertile country, producing a great deal of timber, 
flax, hemp, and corn ; and the sea, rivers, and lakes, sup- 
ply them with great plenty of fish. Prussia also abounds 
with flocks and herds, and fine horses. Its chief com- 
modities are wool, honey, wax, pitch, pit-coal, hops, and 
buck-wheat. llcre is plenty of game ; as, hares, elks, 
doer, roc-bucks, and wild boars; but the forests are, at 
the same time, infested with lynxes, wolves, foxes, hea'rs, 
wild asses, and uri, a species of buffalo. The hides of 
these last, which are extremely thick and strong, arc sold 
to foreigners at a great price. Here is neither salt, wine, 
nor minerals, but yellow amber (for the sake of pro- 
curing which the Romans penetrated into and subdued 
this country) is found in great quantities on die Samlaml 
shore. There arc several large lakes, besides the rivers 
Vistula, Pregel, Meiml, Ac. About four months of the 
year are temperate, warm, and pleasant ; but the autumns 
are often wet, and the air in winter is cold, piercing, and 
severe. The manufactures in glass, linen, cloth, metals, 
Ac. are rapidly increasing. The inhabitants are a mixture 
of native Prussians (who appear to be genuine Germans) 
Lithuanians, and Poles. The Teutonic order had sovereignty 
in Prussia about 300 years ; after which Prussia Proper 
was added to the dominion of the electoral house by Bran- 
denburgh, and in 1701 it was raised to a kingdom of the 
Elector Frederick, who with l ’s own hands put the crown 
on his head, and on that of his consort, at Konigbhurgh. 
From the unsuccessful war with the French in 1807, 
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was much reduced in extent, but by the treaty of Paris in 
1814, considerable additions were made to the kingdom, 
which now contains nearly 13 millions of inhabitants. Berlin 
is the capital, with a population of 220,000. 

To PRY, v. a. [of unknown derivation] to poop narrowly ; 
to search or look curiously, officiously, or impertinently ; used 
with into. 

PSALM, s. [\pa\fioc, from i/t/iWoi, to sing, Gr.] a hymn or 
song on some holy subject. 

PSALMIST, s. [ psalm is tc , Fr.] a writer or composer of 
holv songs. 

PSALMODY,.?. from and wibc 9 Gr.] 

the act or practice of singing psalms. 

PSALMO G RAPII Y, s. [Irom \f/a\pbc and ypa^xo, Gr.] 
the act of writing psalms. 

PSALMS, a canonical hook of the Old Testament, con- 
taining spiritual songs and hymns, written by king David, 
and others. They are called Psalms , from the Greek 
tj'ff.Wfd, which signifies to touch sweetly, because with the 
voice was joined the sound of musical instruments. 

PSA'LTRE, s. [ysaltere, Sax. Gr.] the volume 

of psalms ; a psalm-book. 

PSALTERY, s. a kind of harp or dulcimer played on 
with sticks. 

PSEUDO, su-do, s . [i/*r»(0c, Gr.] a prefix to words, 
which signifies false, as pseudo-prophet, pseudo-patriot, a 
false prophet, ike. 

PSEU DO GRAPH Y, s. [xj/tvlaypu^ia, from xj/tvioc and 
yp/uftht, Gr.] false writing. 

PSEUDO' LOGY, s. [\pivto\oyiu 9 from \ptvco(j and \6ynr, 
Gr.] falsehood of speech. 

PSIIAW, sliaw, interj. used as an expression of con- 
tempt and disregard. 

PTI SAN, ti-san, s. [plissunne, Fr. irrinarri, or irrifTfravi), 
Gr. ] a medical drink made of barley boiled with liquorice, 
raisins, &c. 

PTY'ALISM, ty-a-lism, s. [ irrvf Xurpoc, from i -rum, to spit, 
Gr.] a salivation ; effusion of spittle. 

PTY'SMAGOGUK, s, [from tt rvtrpa and fiyw, Gr.] a me- 
dicine which discharges spittle. 

PU BERTY, s. [pubertc, Fr. pnhertas , Lat.] the time of 
life when the two sexes ripen to their perfect state. 

PUBESCENCE, s. [from pubcsco, Lat.] the state of ar- 
riving at puberty. 

, PUBESCENT, a. [ pubcscens , Lat.] arriving at puberty. 

PU BLIC, a. [ public, Fr. publicus, Lat.] belonging to a 
state or nation. Open, notorious, or generally known. Re- 
garding the interest of the community applied to persons. 
Open for general entertainment, followed by house. 

PU'BLIC, s. the general body of a state, nation, or man- 
kind ; the people. General notice. 

PU'BLIC AN, s. [from publicus , Lat.] a toll-gatherer. In 
low language, one who keeps a public house. 

PUBLICATION, $. [ publicatio , Lat.] the act of making 
generally known, or of common use : promulgation ; edition. 

PU BLICLY, ad. in the name of the community ; openly. 

PU'BLICNESS, s. state of belonging to the community ; 
openness ; state of being generally known or public. 

PUBLICSPI'RITED, a. having regard to the general ad- 
vantage above private good. 

To PU'BLISII, v. a. [ publier , Fr. publico , Lat.] to dis- 
cover, or make generally known. To put forth a book. 

PUBLISHER, s. one who makes public or generally 
known. One who puts a book into the world. 

PU'CELAGE, s. [Fr.] a state of virginity. 

PUCK, s. [perhaps the same with pug] some sprite 
among the fairies, common in romances. 


To PUCKER, v . a. to gather into corrugations; to con- 
tract into folds or plications. 

PU D I) Ell, $. a tumult. See Pother. 

To PIJ'DDER, v. n. [see Pother] to make a tumult 
or bustle. Actively, to perplex ; to confound. 

PU'DDING, s. [putting, Swed.] a kind of food boiled 
in a bag; or stuffed in some parts of an animal; or baked. 
The gut of an animal. 

PUDDING-TIME, 5. dinnertime, or time to begin din- 
ner. Nick of time ; critical minute. 

PU DDLE, s. a dirty plash of mud and water. 

To PU DDLE, v . a. to make muddy. 

PIJ'DDOCK, or PIJ'HKOCK, s. [for paddock , or par - 
rock ] a provincial word for a small inclosure. 

PU DENCY, s. [from pudens, Lat.] modesty ; shame- 
faced ness. 

PUDl'ClTY, s. [pudicitia 9 Lat.] modesty; chastity. 

PUDrClTIOUS, a. chaste; modest. 

PUERILE, a. [puerile, Fr. pucrilis 9 Lat.] resembling or 
becoming a boy or child ; childish, boyish, silly, weak. 

PUERILITY, s. [ pucriliU'f Fr. pucrilitas , Lat.] boyish- 
ness ; childishness. 

PIJE'HPERAL, a. [from pucr 9 a child, and pario 9 1 bear, 
Lat.] belonging to childbirth, as puerperal fever. 

PUFF, s. \pof, BeJg.] a quick blast of breath. A small 
blast of wind. A mushroom. Any thing light, porous, and 
swelled with wind An instrument used to powder hair 
with. Any hyperbolical or exaggerated commendation. 

To PUFF, v. n. [boffeu, Belg.] to swell the cheeks with 
included breath. To blow with a quick blast. To blow 
with scomfulness. To breathe thick and hard. To com- 
mend to excess, or without reason. Actively, to inflate or 
make swell as with the wind , to drive with a blast of breath 
scornfully. To raise the price of goods at an auction, by in- 
ducing others to bid beyond their value. To swell with pride. 

PIJ'FFER, s. one that puffs. 

PU'FFBALL, s. a sort of roundish fungus, opening at 
the top, and full of powdery impalpable seeds. There aie 
15 English species. 

PU'FFIN, s. [puffino, Lat.] a water fowl. A kind of 
fish. A fungus filled with dust. 

PU'FFINGLY, ad. tumidly ; with swell ; with shortness 
of breath. 

PU'FFY, a. windy; flatulent. Tumid, turgid, applied to 
style. 

PUG, s. \piga, a girl, Sax.] a name given to a monkey or 
other animal, tenderly loved. A sort of Dutch dog. 

PUGH, interj. a word used to express contempt. 

PU'GIL, s. \pugille, Fr.] what may be taken up between 
the thumb and the two forefingers. 

PU'GILISM, s. the science of boxing. 

FUGNA'CIOUS, a. [pugnax, Lat.] fond of fighting. Quar- 
relsome. 

FUGNA'CITY, s. [pvgnacilas 9 Lat.] quarrelsomeness; in- 
clination to fight. 

PUI'SNE, pu-ny, a. [puis ue, Fr.] young; later in time; 
lower in rank ; petty ; inconsiderable ; small. 

PUI'SSANCE, s. [Fr.] power, strength, force. 

PIII'SSANT, a. [Fr.] powerful, mighty, strong, forcible. 

PUTSSANTLY, ad. powerfully ; forcibly. 

PUKE, s. a vomit; an emetic. 

To PUKE, v. n. to vomit; to spew. 

PU'KEU, s. a medicine causing a vomit. 

PULCHRITUDE, s . [ pulchritudo >, lat.] handsomeness 
grace, comeliness ; the reverse of deformity. 

To PULE, v. n. [piauler 9 Fr.] to cry like a chicken. To 
cry or whimper like a child. 
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PlJ'LICOSE, a. [pulicosus, Lat.] abounding with fleas. 

PU'LING, a. [from piauler , Fr.l sickly ; weakly ; crazy. 

To PULL, v. a. [ pulhan , Sax.] to draw towards one with 
continual violence. To draw forcibly. To pluck or gather 
fruits. To tear, to rend. To draw out the entrails of a fowl. 
Used with down , to subvert, ruin, or demolish. To degrade. 
Used with up, to eradicate, to extirpate. 

PULL, s. the act of pulling; pluck; contest; struggle 

PU'LLEN, s . [ pulain , old Fr.] poultry. 

PU'LLER, s. one that pulls. 

PU'LLET, s. [poulet, Fr.] a young hen. 

PU LLEY, s. [ poulie , Fr.] a little wheel, with a channel 
round its edge, and turning round on a pivot 

To PULLULATE, v . n. [pullulo, Lat.] to germinate, bud, 
spring, or sprout. 

PULMONARY, PULMO NIC, a. [from pulmo, Lat.] be- 
longing to the lungs. 

PU'LMONARY, s. the herb lungwort. 

PULP, .v. [pnlpa, Lat. pulpe , Fr.] any soft mass. The soft 
or fleshy part of fruit. 

PULPIT, s. [ pulpitum , Lat.] a place raised on high, where- 
in a public speaker stands. The higher desk in a church, 
from whence the minister delivers his sermons. 

PU'LPOUS, a. [from pulp] sofl ; pappy. 

PU'LPOUSNFiSS, s. the quality of being pulpous. 

PU'LPY, a. soft; pappy. 

PULSATION, s. ( pulsation, Fr. pnlsntio , Lat.] the act 
of heating or moving with quick strokes against any thing 
opposing. 

PULSA'TOR, s. [from pulso, Lat.] a striker ; a beater. 

PULSE, s. [pulsus, Lat.] the beating or throbbing of the 
heart and arteries. Alternate expansion and contraction. 
Oscillation ; vibration. Leguminous plants. To feel one's 
pulse implies, figuratively, to try to know one’s mind. 

To PULSE, v . t). to beat like the pulse. 

PU'LSION, s. [ pulsus , Lat.] the act of forcing or driving 
forward. 

PULVER.ABLE, a . [from pulvis , dust, Lat.j capable of be- 
ing reduced to dust. 

PULVERIZATION, s. the act of reducing to powder. 

To PU LVERIZE, v . a . [pulveriser, Fr.] to reduce to dust 
or powder. 

PU'LVERULENCE, s. [pnlvcrulentus, Lat.] dustiness; 
abidance of dust. 

PU'LVIL, s. [pulvillum, Lat.] sweet scents or odours. 

To PU'LVIL, v. a. to sprinkle with perfumes in powder. 

PU'MICE, s. [pumex, Lat.] the slag or cinder of some 
fossil brought to this state by fire. Its texture is lax, spongy, 
full of little pores and cavities ; it is of a pale whitish colour, 
and is found near volcanoes. 

PU'MMEL, s. See Pommkt,. 

PUMP, s. [ pumpe , Belg. and Fr.] a machine formed on 
the principles of a syringe, by which water is drawn up from 
wells, &c. A shoe with a thin turned sole, and low heel. 

To PUMP, v. n. [purnpen, Belg.] to work a pump. To 
throw out or draw up water by a pump. Actively, to ex- 
amine a person by artful interrogatories, so as to draw out 
some secret from him. 

PU'MPER, s . the p*~son or instrument that pumps. 

PU'MPION, PU'MPKIN, s. a plant ; the gourd. 

PUN, s. [etymology uncertain] a quibble or equivocation 
arising from the use of a woid which has two different mean- 
ings. 

To PUN, v. n . to quibble or use a word in different mean- 
ings. 

To PUNCH, v. a . [ poin former, Fr.] to make a hole by 
driving a pointed instrument. To beat with the fist. 


PUNCH, s. a pointed instrument driven by a blow to make 
holes. A liquor made of rum or brandy, oranges or lemons, 
water and sugar. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet show 
from puucine.llo, Ital. A short fat person. 

PU'NCHEON, s. [ poinfon , Fr.J an instrument driven to 
make a hole or impression. A liquid measure containing 
eighty-four gallons. 

PU NCHER, s . an instrument that makes a hole or impres- 
sion, when driven by a hammer, &c. 

PUNCTILIO, s. [Ital.] a small nicety of behaviour. A 
nice point of exactness. 

PUNCTILIOUS, a. nice ; exact; too pice in trivial parts 
of breeding. 

PUNCTILIOUSNESS, s. nicety, exactness of behaviour. 

PU'NCTO, s. [pnneto, Span.] a nice point of ceremony. 
The point in fencing. 

PUNCTUAL, a . [ponetuel, Fr.] comprised or consisting 
in a point. Exact ; nice ; punctilious. 

PUNCTUA LITY, s. nicety; scrupulous exactness. 

PUNCTUALLY, ad. nicely ; exactly; scrupulously. 

PUNCTUALNESS, s. exactness; r.icety. 

PUNCTUATION, s. [from pnnetum , Lat.] the act of setting 
the stops or proper pauses to st ntences. 

To PUNCTU LATE, v. n. [from punctulurn, Lat.] to mark 
with small spots. 

PUNCTURE, s. [from pundits, Lat.] a hole made with it 
sharp-pointed instrument. 

PU N 1)1.1% .s\ a short and fat woman. 

PUNGAR, s. [ pnyurus , Lat.] a fish. 

PUNGENCY, s. the power of pricking or ciusing a sensa- 
tion of acrimony or sharpness on the tongue. The power of 
affecting the mind. 

PU NGENT, a. [pnntfens, Lat.] pricking. Affecting the 
tongue with a sensation of sharpness or aciidnoss. 

PUNIC, [from Pant, or Phauicin] a name given by th*i 
Romans to any thing belonging to their rivals the Cartha- 
ginians. 

PU NICE, s. [punaise, Fr.] a bug; a wall-louse. 

PUNTCEOUS, a. \pnnicens, Lat.] purple. 

PU'NINESN, s. pettiness ; smallness. 

To PU NISH, v. a. | punio , Lat. | to chaslise ; to afflict with 
penalties or death, for the commission of some crime. 

PUNISHABLE, a. [pnnisstthle, Fr.] worthy of punish- 
ment: capable of punishment. 

PUNISI1ABLENESS, s . the quality of deserving or ad- 
mitting punishment. 

PU NISHER, s. one who inflicts pains for a crime. 

PU'NISHMENT, s. [pnnissemrnt, Fr.] any penalty or pain 
inflicted on account of the violation of some law. 

PUNITION, s. [Fr. punitio , Lat.] punishment. 

PU NITIVE, a. [from punio, Lat.] inflicting pain cr punish- 
ment for the violation of some law. 

PU'NITORY, a. [from punio, Lat.] punishing; tending 
to punishment. Punitory interest, in Civil Law, is such in- 
terest of money as is due for delay of payment, or breach of 
promise, &c. 

PUNK, s. [puny. Sax.] a common prostitute ; a strumpet : 
a whore. 

PU'NSTF.R, «. [from pun] a quibbler ; a low wit, who en- 
deavours at reputation by using words that have a double 
meaning. 

PUNT, s. a small boat. 

To PUNT, v. Tt. to play at basset or ombre. 

PU'NY, a. [puis rie, Fr.] young; inferior. Petty. 

PU'NY, s. a person young nd inexperienced. A novice. 

To PUP, v. n . to bring forth whelps or puppies. 

PU PIL, $. [ papilla , Lat.] the apple of the eye. A acho- 
9 C 
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lar, or one under the care of a tutor, from pupillus, Lat. or 
pumtle^Tr, A ward, one under the care of a guardian. 

PUPILLAGE, «. the state of a scholar or ward. 

PtTPlLLARY, a. [pupillaris, Lat.] pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. 

PUPPET, s. [poupie, Fr.] a small image moved by springs, 
and imitating the gestures of an actor. A person entirely 
under the direction of another. 

PUPPET-SHOW, s. a drama or play performed by wooden 
images moved by wires. 

PUPPY, s. [ ponpcc , Fr. pupus , Lat.] a whelp, or the issue 
of a female dog. A name of contemptuous reproach, imply- 
ing a person to be unworthy the name of a man. 

PU'RBECK, a peninsula in the S. E. part of Dorsetshire, 
long famous for its stone, which is in great demand both for 
paving and building. Some of the finest kinds take a good 
polish, and are much used for chimney-pieces, hearths, &c. 
Tobacco-pipe clay is also found here in great quantities. 
There are several towns in Purbeck, the principal of which is 
Corfe Castle. 

PURBLIND, a. near-sighted. See Porf.blind. 

PURCHASABLE, a. that may be purchased, bought, or 
obtained. 

To PURCHASE, v. a. [purchasser, Fr.] to buy for a price. 
To obtain at any expense. In sea language, to draw in. 
“ The capstan purchases apace.” 

PURCHASE, s. [ pourchas , old Fr.] any thing bought or 
obtained for a price. Any thing of which possession is taken 
any other way than by inheritance. 

PURCHASER, s. a buyer ; one that gains any thing for a 
price. 

PURE, a . [puruSj Lat. pur , Fr.] unsullied. Clear, un- 
altered by any mixtures. Not connected with any thing ex- 
trinsic ; as, “ pure mathematics.” Void of guilt, or sin. 
Not vitiated, applied to speech. Merc ; as, a pure villain. 
Chaste ; as, a pure virgin. Ritually clean. 

PURELY, ad . in a pure manner, innocently, merely. 

PURENESS, $. the quality of being free from mixture, 
composition, guilt, or vitious modes of speech. 

PURFILK, s . [ ponrfilve , Fr.] a kind of trimming for wo- 
men’s gowns made of tinsel and thread ; called also bobbin- 
work. 

To FURFLE, v. a . [ pourfilcr , Fr.] to decorate with a 
wrought or flowered border ; to border with embroidery. 

PU'RFLE, or PU'RFLEW, s. [ pourflte , Fr.] a border of 
embroidery. 

PURGATION, s . \ purgation, Fr. purgatio , Lat.] the act of 
cleansing from bad or vitious mixtures. The act of cleansing 
the body downwards by medicine. The act of clearing from 
the imputation of guilt. 

PURGATIVE, a. [ purgatif \ Fr. purgativus , Lat..] having 
the power of cleansing the body by stool. Cathartic. 

PURGATORY, s. [purgatoire, Fr. purgatorinm, Lai.] a 
place where departed souls, according to the Romish church, 
are cleansed from carnal impurities before their reception into 
heaven. 

To PURGE, v . a. [pnrger, Fr. purgo 9 Lat.] to cleanse or 
clear. To clear from guilt, or imputation of guilt. To 
evacuate the body by stool. To clarify from dregs or im- 
purities, applied to liquors. 

PURGE, s. a medicine which cleanses the impurities of the 
body by stool. 

PURGER, s . one who clears away any thing that is noxi- 
ous ; a purge ; a cathartic. 

PURIFICATION, s. [ purification, Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 
the act of making pure, or cleansing from foreign mixtures. 
The; act of cleansing from guilt, or bodily impurities. 


PU'RIFICATIVE, PU RIFICATORY, a . having the power 
or tendency to clear from impurities* 

PURIFIER, $. a cleanser or refiner. 

To PURIFY, t>. a. [ purifier , Fr. purifeo , Lat.] t> cleanse 
from impurity, filth, corruption, barbarousness, or impro- 
prieties. „ ^ „ 

PU RIST, s. [purisle, Fr.] one affectedly or superstitiously 
nice in the use of words. 

PU RITAN, s. a name formerly given in derision to the 
dissenters from the church of England, on account of their 
professing to follow the pure word of God, in opposition to 
all traditions and human constitutions. 

PURITANICAL, a. relating to, or resembling Puritans. 

PURITANISM, s. the tenets of a person who affects ex- 
traordinary purity in religion. 

PURITY, s . ’[ purite , Fr. puritas , Lat..] cleanness, free- 
ness from dirt, foulness, guilt, unchasteness, or foreign mix- 
tures. 

PURL, s . an embroidered border. A kind of medicated 
malt liquor, in which wormwood and other bitters arc in- 
fused. 

To PURL, v. n . to murmur or flow with a gentle noise. 
Actively, to adorn the edges with fringes or embroidery. 

PURLIEU, s. the borders of a forest. A border or in- 
closure. 

PURLING, s. the murmur of a stream. 

PURLINS, s. in Architecture, those pieces of timber that 
lie across the rafters on the inside, to keep them from sinking 
in the middle of their length. 

To PURLOI'N, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to steal, or take 
away the property of another privately. 

PURLOI N ER, s. one that takes away the property of 
another privately. 

PU'RPA RTY, s. [pour and. parti, Fr.] share; part in di- 
vision. 

PURPLE, a. [ pur pur evs, Lat.] red tinctured with blue. 
In Poetry, red. Purple flood. Drydvn . 

PURPLE, s. the purple colour ; a purple dri as. 

To PURPLE, r. a. [ pur pur o, Lat.] to make of a red co- 
lour mixed with blue. To make red. 

PURPLES, s. [without a singular] spots of a livid red co- 
lour, which break out in malignant fevers. A purple fever. 

PU RPLISH, a. somewhat purple. 

PURPORT, s. [ pour porte, Fr.] the design, effect, or ten- 
dency of a discourse or writing. 

To PURPORT, v . a. to show. To intend. 

PURPOSE, s . [proposition, Lat. propos, Fr.] intention 
or design. Effect. Consequence. Example. Suitableness 
to the end intended. 

To PU RPOSE, v . a . to intend, design, or resolve. Neu- 
terly, to have an intention ; to have a design. 

PURPOSELY, ad. with intention or design. 

PU'RPRISE, s. [pourpris, old Fr.] a close or inclosure; 
also the whole compass of a manor. 

To PURR, v. n . to murmur like a cat or leopard when 
pleased. 

PURSE, s . [ piers, Brit.] a bag in which money is kept. 

To PURSE, v . a . to put into a purse. To gather up like 
the mouth of a purse. 

PU USENET, s. a net of which the mouth is drawn to- 
gether by a string. 

PURSEPROUJ), a. haughty on account of wealth. 

PURSER, s. in a king’s ship, is an officer who has the 
charge of the victuals, and takes care they are good, well 
laid up, and stored. lie keeps a list of the ship’s company, 
and sets down exactly the day of each man’s admittance 
to pay. 
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PITRSINESS, PU'RSIVENESS, $. shortness of breadth. 

PU'llSLAIN, 8. [portulaca, Lat.] in Botany, the peplis of 
lianeus. The British species is the water-purslain, found in 
msu'shes and shallow stagnant waters, and flowering in Sep- 
tember. The sea purslain is a shrub found on the sea-shore. 
Cows, sheep, and goats, eat it. 

PURSU'ABLE, a. fit to be pursued. 

PURSUANCE, s, the prosecution, process, or continuation 
of an attempt. 

PURSUANT, a. done in consequence of any thing. 

To PURSU'E, v. a. [poursuivre, Fr.] to chase or follow as 
an enemy in order to seize. To continue an attempt. To 
follow as an example. To endeavour to attain. Neuterly, to 
go on, to proceed. A French idiom. 

PURSUER, S' one who follows with a hostile intention. 

PURSUIT, S' [ poursuite , Fr.] the act of following with hos- 
tile intention to take. An endeavour to attain. A prosecution 
or continuation of a design. 

PURSUIVANT, S' [Fr.] a state messenger. An attendant 
on a herald. 

PU'RSY, a , [ poussif \ Fr.] fat and short-breathed. 

PU'RTENANCE, s. [appurtenance, Fr.] the pluck of an 
animal. 

To PURVET, v. a. [ pourvoir , Fr.] to provide with con- 
veniences. To procure. Neuterly, to buy in provisions. 
Obsolete in the first sense. 

PURVE YANCE, s, provisions. The act of procuring pro- 
visions. 

PURVE'YOR, S' one that procures victuals. A pimp, pro- 
curer. 

PURVIEW, S' [ pourveu , Fr.] proviso ; a providing 
clause. 

• PU'RULENCE, PURULENCY, s. [from purulcnlus, Lat.] 
the generation of matter in a wound. 

PU'RULENT, a. [purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat.] abound- 
ing with matter. 

PUS, s. [Lat.] the matter of a well-digested sore. 

To PUSH, a. [ pousscr , Fr.] to thrust, or drive by thrust- 
ing. To press forward. To enforce or drive to a conclusion. 
To importune or teaze. Neuterly, to make a thrust, effort, or 
attack. 

PUSH, S' a thrust, an assault, an impulse. A forcible effort 
or struggle. Exigence ; trial. A sudden emergence. A 
pimple ; a weal ; pustule, from pustula , Lat. 

PUSHER, S' one who pushes forward. 

PUSHING, a. enterprising ; vigorous. 

PUSHPIN, S' a child's play, wherein pins are pushed al- 
ternately. 

PUSILLANI'MITY, [pusillanimite, Fr.] want of courage; 
meanness of spirit. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, a. [pusillanime, Fr.] void of courage. 
Mean-spirited, or narrow-minded. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS, s. meanness of spirit. 

PUSS, s, the common appellation for a cat. A sorry woman. 
The sportsman's name for a hare. 

PUSTULE, S' [ pustula , Lat.] a small swelling or tumor 
filled with mutter. A pimple ; an clllorcscence. 

PUSTULOUS, a . abounding in pustules or pimples. 

To PUT, V. a . [putter, to plant, Dan. according to Junius] 
to lay down or deposit. To place in any situation or condi- 
tion. To expose or apply to any thing To place, repose, 
or trust. To use any action by which the state or place of 
any thing is changed. To cause or produce. To put by, to 
turn off, divert, or thrust aside. To put down , to baffle, re- 
press, crush, degrade, bring into disuse, confute, or commit 
to writing. To put forth, to propose, extend, emit, or exert. 
To put in, to interpose or drive to harbour. To put in prac- 


tice, to use or exercise. To put off, to pull off, or lay aslffb ; 
to delay or defeat by some artifice or excuse ; to pasp by 
fraud or deceit ; to procrastinate ; to discard ; to obtrude by 
false appearances or recommendations. To put on or upon, 
to impute or charge ; to forward or promote ; to impoae or 
inflict ; to assume or take. To put over, to refer. 7b put 
out , to place at interest; to extinguish, applied to.jighyt or 
sight; to shoot like a plant; to extend from the body; to 
drive from or expel ; to publish ; to disconcert. To put to, 
to kill by ; to punish by ; to assist with. To put to it, to 
perplex, distress, or press hard. To put up, to pass by un- 
revenged ; to expose to fate ; to start ; to hoard ; to hide. 
Neuterly, to go or move ; to shoot or germinate. To put in, 
to enter a haven, to offer a claim. To put off, to leave land. 
7b put to sea, implies to set sail, or begin one's course. To 
put up, to offer one's self as a candidate; to advance or 
bring one's self forward. 7o put up with, implies to bear 
without resentment. Syxon. Put seems to have a general 
sense ; place one more limited, meaning to put orderly and iu 
a proper place. 

PUT, an action or state of distress. ft, clownish 
person. A game at cards. A put off, implies a shift or 
excuse. 

PUTAGE, s. [putain, Fr.] in Law, a prostitution on the 
woman’s part. 

PUTAN1SM, s, [putanisme, Fr.] the manner of living, or 
trade of a prostitute ; whoredom. 

PUTATIVE, a . [putatif, Fr. from jut to, Lat.] supposed; 
reputed ; imaginary. 

PUTID, a. [putidus, Lat.] mean, low, or worthless. 

PUTLOGS, or PUTLOCKS, s. short pieces of timber, 
about seven feet long, used in building scaffolds, lying at right, 
angles from the wall, and served to bear the boards on which 
the builders stand. 

PUTRF/DIXOUS, a. [from putredo , Lat.] stinking; rotten. 
“ A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned." Flayer . 

PUTREFACTION, s. [putrefaction, fr. from putris, rotten, 
and facio, to make, Lat.] the state or art of growing rotten. 
A kind of fermentation of the intestine particles of bodies, 
which tends to destroy their form of existence. 

PUTREFACTIVE, a. [from putnfacio, Lat.] making 
rotten. 

To PUTREFY, v. a. to make rotten; to corrupt with rot- 
tenness. Neuterly, to grow rotten. 

PUTRESCENCE, s. [from putnsco , Lat.] the state of 
rotting. 

PUTRESCENT, a. [pntreserns, Lat.] growing rotten. 

PUTRID, a. [pnfridtis, Lat.] rotten, corrupted. A putrid 
Je.ver is that in which the humours have so little circulation, 
that they fall into an intestine motion, and putrefy. 

PUTRIDNESS, S' rottenness. 

PU TTER, s one that states, proposes, or places. Followed 
by on, an inciter or instigator. 

PUTTIXGSTONE, s. in some parts of Scotland, stones are 
laid at the gates of great houses, which they call putting 
stones , for trial of strength. 

PUTTOCK, s, a l jzzard. See Buzzard and Bri- 

TERV. 

PUTTY, S' a kind of powder on which glass is ground. 
A paste made of white lead, &e. and linseed oil, used by 
glaziers to fasten glass in windows. The powder of calcinea 
tin used in polishing, and giving the last gloss on iron and 
steel works. 

To PUZZl.E, V' a . [for posJc, from pose] to perplex, or 
confound with difficulties. To make intricate. To teaze, (o 
embarrass. 
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PtTZZLE, i. embarrassment; perplexity. 

PU'ZZLER, s. one who puzzles. 

PWLLHE'LLY , a town of Carnarvonshire, in North Wales, 
6 miles E. of Newin, 1 6 S. of Carnarvon, and 250 miles W. 
of London ; it has a good market on Wednesday, for corn and 
oilier provisions. 

PYGME'AN, a. [from pygmy] like a pygmy. Belonging 
to a pygmy. ‘ * 

PY'GMY, $ . [ pygmee , Fr. irvypaioc, Gr.] a person belong- 
ing to a nation of Thrace, fabled to be only three spans high, 
and to have been devoured by cranes. A dwarf, or very short 
person. 

PYLO'RUS, s. [irvXwpbc, from irvXtj and ovpoc, Gr.] the lower 
orifice of the stomach. 

PY'RAMID, [irvpapic, from irup, fire, Gr. because fire al- 
ways ascends in the figure of a cone] in Geometry, a solid , 
standing oil a square or polygonical basis, and terminating at 
the top in a point. The pyramids of Egypt, are famous both 
for their height and magnitude. 

PYRAMIDAL, PYRAMIDICAL, a. resembling, or having 
the form of a pyramid. 

PYRAMl'DICALLY, ad. in the form of a pyramid. “ Thus 
they rise pyramidically." Broome. 

PY'RAMIS, s. [Lat. and Gr.] a pyramid. 

PYRE, s. [ pyra, Lat..] a pile to be burnt. A funeral pile. 
PIRENE'AN MOU'KTAINS , or Pyrenees , mountains 
which divide France from Spain, and extend from the Medi- 
terranean to the Ocean, being about. ‘212 miles in length. 
They have different names, according to the different places 
in which they stand. There are several passages over them 
from one country to the other ; the three principal of which 
are from St. Sebastian to St. Jean de Luz, from Pampeluua to 
St. Jean de Luz, and from Jonqueira to Perpignan. These 


mountains yield great quantities of timber, with abundance of ing to Lent ; used in Lent, 


a place in the Saxon alphabet, yet they generally substituted 
av in its room, spelling cwellan , Sax. to quell or kill, in that 
manner. The q is never sounded alone, but in conjunction 
with n, as in quibble , quarrel, quiet , auotc, Arc. and never 
ends any English word. As a numeral, Q stands for 500; 
and with a dash over it thus, q, for 500,000. Used as an 
abbreviate, q stands for quantity, or quantum. Thus, among 
physicians, q . pi is quantum placet , as much as you please ; 
and q. s. quantum mfficit , i. e. as much as is necessary.— 
Q. E. D. among Mathematicians, is quod erat demonstran- 
dum, i. c . which was to be demonstrated ; and Q. E. F. quod 
erat faciendum , t. e . which was to be done. Q. D. among 
Grammarians, is quasi dictum, i. e. as if it were said, or, as 
who should say. 

QUA 13, s. a sort of fish. 

To QUACK, v. n. [ quacken , to cry as a goose, Belg.] to cry 
like a duck ; in this sense it is often written quaaJke , to express 
the sound better. To chatter loudly and boastingly. 

QUACK, s. a person who pretends to arts which he dot's 
not understand, generally applied to ignorant pretenders in 
physic. 

QUA CKERY, s. the practice of physic without judgment 
or knowledge. 

QUA'CKSALVER, s. one who brags of medicines or salves ; 
a mountebank ; a medicaster ; a charlatan. 

QUA'DRA, s. a word used in composition from quadrant, 
Lat. signifying four. 

QUADRAGESIMA, s. [Lat.] is a denomination given 
to Lent from ils consisting of forty days. Hence also, the 
first Sunday in Lent is called Quadragesima Sunday, and 
the preceding Sundays, Quinquaycsima Scxagesima Sept Hu- 
gest ma. 

QUADRAGESIMAL, a. [from quadragrsima , Lat.] hclung- 


pitch and tar. 

PYRET1CKS, s . [from irvperuc, Gr.] medicines which cure 
fevers. 

PYRKTO'LOGY, s. [7rup£roc, and Xoymj, Gr.] a treatise on 
fevers. 

PYRITES, s. [»/ 7rvfjlrir, or 6 irvpinfr , Gr.] firestone. Com- 
pound metallic bodies, found in detatched masses, but of no 
detcrminately angular form. 


QUADRANGLE, s. [quadratus and nngulus, Lat.| a 
square ; a figure with four right angles. 

QUADRANGULAR, a. a square having four right angh s. 

QUADRANT, s. [quadrans, Lat.] the fourth part; tin- 
quarter; a quarter ot a circle. An instrument contain- 
ing the fourth part of a circle, with which altitudes no: 
measured. 

QUADRA'NTAL, a. included in the fourth part of a circle. 


PY'ROMANCY, s. [ irvpofiavrta , from irvp, fire, find fiarreia 
divination, Gr.] divination by fire. 

PYROMETER, s. [irup and ptrpov, Gr.] an instrument tor 
measuring the expansion of bodies by heat. 

PYROTEGHNICAL, a. [pyrotec Unique, Fr.] engaged or 
skilled in fireworks. 

PYROTECHNICS, s. [from TrOp, fire, and art, Gr.] 
the art of employing tire to use or pleasure; the art of fire- 
works. 

PYROTE'CIINY, s. [ pyrotechnie, Fr. irup and f* r -] 

the art of managing fire. 

PY'RRIIONISM, s. [from Pyrrho , the founded of the scep- 
tics] scepticism, or universal doubt. 

PYTHAGOREAN, a. founded on the opinions of Pytha- 
goras. 

PYX, or PY'XIS», s. [Lat.] the box in which the Romanists 
keep the Host. In Anatomy, the acetabulum, or hollow of 
the hip bone. 

Q 

Q ls a consonant, the sixteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, called heu, from the French queue , or tail, it 
being as O with a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet it is in 
the form of an O, with a dot iu the middle. Though it had 


QUADRATE, a. [quadratus, Lat.] square, or having four 
equal and parallel sides ; divisible into four equal parts. Suit- 
ed ; applicable ; used with to, from quadrans , Lat. 

QUADRATE, s. a square or surface having four equal and 
parallel sides. In Astrology, an aspect of the heavenly bodii s 
in which they are distant 90 degrees from each other, from 
quadrat , Fr. 

To QUA'DRATE, v. n. f quadro, Lat.] to suit, or be accom- 
modated ; followed by with . 

QUADRATIC, a. four square; belonging to a square. 
Quadratic Equations in Algebra, are such as retain, on the 
unknown side, the square of the root, or the number sought ; 
and arc of two sorts : first, sitnple quadratics, where the 
square of the unknown root is equal to the absolute number 
given ; secondly, affected quadratics , which are such as have, 
between the highest power of the unknown number and the 
absolute number given, some intermediate power of the un- 
known number. 

QUADRATURE, s. [quadrature, Fr. quadra tur a, Lat.] 
the act of squaring. The first and last quarters of the moon. 
The state of being square ; a quadrate ; a square. 

QUADRENNIAL, a. [from quadric nnium, Lat.] containing 
four years ; happening every fourth year. 

QUA'DRIBLE, a. that may be squared. 

QUADRITTD, a. [quadrijidus, Lat.] cloven into four paru. 
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QUADRILATERAL, a. [from quatuor , and latus , Lat.] 
having four sides. 

QUADRILATERALNESS, s. the property of having four 
right-lined sides. 

QUADRILLE, s. [Fr.] a game at cards. 

QUA'DRIN, s. [quadrinus, Lat.] a mite ; a small piece of 
money in value about a farthing. 

QUADRINO'MICAL, a. [from quatuor and nomen , Lat.] 
consisting of four denominations. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE, a. [quatuor and partitus , Lat.] having 
four parts ; divided into four parts. 

QUADRIPA'RTITELY, ad . in a quadripartite distribu- 
tion. 

QUADRIPARTTTION, s. a division by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. 

QUADRIPHY'LLOUS, a. [from quatuor , Lat. and QvXKov, 
Gr.] having four leaves. 

QUADIilRE'ME, $. [quadriremis, Lat.] a galley with four 
banks of oars. 

QUADRISYLLABLE, s . [quatuor, Lat. and syllable] a 
word of four syllables. 

QUADRlVALVES,s. [quatuor and valva, Lat.] doors with 
four folds. 

QUADltrVIAL, a. [from quadrivium , Lat.] having four 
ways meeting in a point. 

QUADRUPED, s. [quadrupedc, Fr. quadrvpes , Lat.] an 
animal that goes on four feet. 

QUADRU PLE, a . [ quadrvplus , Lat.] four-fold. 

To QUADRU'PLICATE, v. a. \quadntplieer , Fr. quadru - 
plica, Lat.] to double twice; to make four-fold. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION, s. [from quadruplico , Lat.] the 
taking a thing four times. 

QIJADRU'PLY, ad. to a fourfold quantity. 

• QUA? RE, r. a. [Lat.] inquire; seek. A word made use of 
wheq a thing is recommended to inquiry. 

To QUAFF, v. rt . [etymology uncertain] to drink; to swal- 
low in large draughts. Neutcrly, to drink much. 

To QUA'FEKR, r. n. to feel out. 

QUAGGY, a. boggy; not. solid. 

QUA'GM IRE, s . [i. e. quaking wire ] a bog which trembles 
under one's feet; a shaking marsh. 

QUAIL, s. [qnilaya, Ital.] a bird of game, perhaps so called 
from its mournful cry. 

To QUAIL, v. n. [r/nrle/j, Belg.] to languish, or grow 
dispirited; to fade, to decline. Actively, to quell, crush, 
depress, sink, overpower. Not used. 

QUAIT.PIPE s. a pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 

QUAINT, a. [comp t us, Lat.] nice; exact to excess. Subtilly 
contrived, fine-spun, affected. Neat, pretty. 

QUATNTLY, ad. nicely ; exactly; artfully. 

QUAI'NTNESS, *. petty elegance ; nicety. 

To QUAKE, v. n . [eicacan, Sax.] to shake or tremble with 
cold or fear. To shake with the least jog or motion. 

QUAKE, s . a shudder, or trembling motion. 

QUAKEGRASS, $. a kind of grass, of which there are two 
kinds, the small and the common. 

QUA'KEIIS, s. [so called from the extraordinary agita- 
tions they are under, when moved, as they say, by the Spi- 
rit] a religious sect that arose during the interregnum, and 
founded by George Fox. Their particular tenets are built 
on Scripture misunderstood, and consist in believing that 
every person is at present inspired in the same manner as 
the Apostles; hence they reject a standing ministry, and 
hold, that no one is authorised to preach, unless immedi- 
ately inspired by the Holy Ghost; they reject the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper as outwardly admi- 
nistered ; hold oaths on any occasiou unlawful ; aro ex- 


tremely plain in their apparel, as well as in their language ; 
look on payment of tithes as inconsistent with the gospel, 
and are remarkably simple, but facetious, and just in their 
dealings. They are firm advocates for the Arminian system 
of doctrine. Their tenets will be found more distinctly de- 
tailed in “ Barclay’s Apology.” 

QUALIFICATION, s. [qualification, Fr.] that which makes 
any person or thing fit. An accomplishment. Abatement ; 
diminution. 

To QUALIFY, v. a . [qualifier, Fr.] to accomplish ; to 
render fit for any thing or employment. To abate, soften, or 
diminish. To modify; to regulate. 

QUALITY, s. [qualitc, Fr. qualitas, Lat.] nature, relatively 
considered. A property or accident. Disposition or temper. 
Virtue or vice. Character. Accomplishment. Rank. Nu- 
bility. Persons of high rank collectively. 

QUALM, s. [cu'ealm, a sudden stroke of death, Sax.] a 
sudden fit of sickness, or sickly languor. 

QUALMISH, a. seized with sickly languor. 

QUANDARY, 5. [qiicn dirui jc? what shall I say about it? 
Fr. Skinner] a doubt; a state of perplexity and uncertainty. 
A low word. 

QUANTITY, s . [ qnantitv, Fr. qn antitax , I.at.] that property 
of a tiling which answers t<> the question, Ituic nint h { that 
which ran be increased or diminished. In Grammar, the 
length of time used in pronouncing a syllable. 

QUANTUM,*. [Lat.] quantity; or amount. “ The quan- 
tum of presbvterian merit.” Swift. 

QUARANTAIN, QUARANTINE, *. [quarantain, Fr.] the. 
space of forty days, which a ship’s crew, coming fr« m place* 
affected with the plague, is obliged to observe, without iii! ..i 
course or commerce with others. 

To QUARREL, v. n. \qucrtller , Fr.] to debate, dispute, or 
fall into variance; to seullle, squabble, fight. 

QUARREL, s. [qur relic, Fr.] a seullle, petty field, brawl, 
contest, or dispute. A cause of dispute. Sunuihmg that 
gi us right to mischief or reprisal. Objection; ill-will. An 
arrow' with a square head, from quadrrlla, ltal. 

QUA'RR ELLER, s. he who quarrels. 

QU.VRR ELLOUS, a. [quirt Ilf nr, Fr.] petulant; easily 
provoked to enmity; quarrelsome. 

QU'ARR ELSOME, a. inclined to brawls; easily prmnked 
choleric ; irascible ; petulant. 

QUARRELSOMELY, ad. in a quarrelsome manner; pctu 
lantlv; cholcricly. 

QlbVRRELSOMENESS, .<?. petulance; rholericncss. 

QUARRY, <?. \(jtnirre, Fr.] a square. Game Howu at by a 
hawk. A mine w lienee stones are dug. An arrow With a 
square head, from quadroon, Fr. 

TrgQUA RRY, r. 7 i. to prey upon. A low word. 

QUARRYMAN, s. one who dies in a quarry. 

QUART, s. f quart, Fr.] the fomtli part of a gallon. A 
vessel which holds the fourth part of a gallon. 

QUARTAN, 5. Ifebris quartana , Lat.] an ague happening 
every fourth day. 

QUARTATION, s. [from quart ns, Lat.] an operation made 
by refiners, wherein a fourth part, of gold and three parts i.f 
silver are compounded. 

QUARTER, s. j q^artier , Fr.] a fourth part. A region 
of the skies, alluding to the seaman’s card, or the tour 
points in the horizon. A particular part of a town or coun- 
try. The place where soldiers are lodged or stationed. A 
proper station. Mercy or pardon of life shewn by a con- 
queror. A measure of eight bushels. A part of a shoe, 
which makes up one side of the heel, and contains the strap 
which holds the buckle. A cleft or clunk in a horse’s l.oof 
from top to bottom. 

9 D 
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To QUARTER, v. a. to divide into four parts. To divide, 
or break by force. To station or lodge soldiers. To divide 
into regions. To feed or diet. To bear as an appendage to 
one's hereditary arms. To lodge. 

QUARTERAGE, $. a quarterly allowance. 
QUARTERDAY, s. one of the days by which the year is 
divided into four parts, and on which rents are paid. 
QUARTERDECK, s. the short upper deck of a ship. 
QUARTERLY, a. containing a fourth part 
QUARTERLY, ad. once in a quarter of a year. 
QUARTERMASTER, s. one who regulates the quarters 
or lodgings of soldiers. 

QUARTERN, s. a gill, or the fourth part of a pint. 
QUARTERSTAFF, s. a staff of defence, so called from 
the manner of using it ; one hand being placed on the middle, 
and the other half way between that and the end. 

QUARTILE, s. an aspect of the planets when they are 
three signs, or 90 degrees, distant from each other ; and is 
marked thus, □ 

QUARTO, s. [from quartus, Lat.] the size of a book, in 
which a sheet is doubled so as to contain four leaves. 

QUARTZ, s . in Mineralogy, a species of the flint genus, 
which is divided into five sub-species, viz. the amethyst, the 
rock-crystal, milk-quartz, common-quartz, and prase. 

To QUASH, v. a. fyi/asso, Lat. qnassen , Belg.] to crush; 
to squeeze. To subdue suddenly. To make void, or annul. 
Ncuterly, to be shaken with a noise. 

QUASH, s. a pompion. 

To QUA'SSATE, v. a. [quassatum, Lat.] to shake or 
brandish. 

QUASSA'TION, s. [ quassatio , Lat.] a brandishing or 
shaking. 

QUATERNARY, s. [ qnaternartus , Lat.] the number four. 
Adjoctively, consisting of four. 

QUATER-COUSINS, s . fourth cousins, which is the last 
degree of kindred. 

QUATERNION, s. [ quaternio , Lat.] the number four. 
QUATRAIN, s. [quatrain, Fr.] a stanza consisting of four 
lines rhyming alternately. 

QUA VER, s. a shake of the voice; a note in music, two 
of which make a crotchet. 

To QUA'VEU, v.n. [< ewavan , Sax.] to shake the voice; 
to speak or sing with a tremulous voice. To shake; to 
vibrate. 

QUAY, s . [quai, Fr.] a key, or artificial bank on a sea or 
river, whereon goods are landed. 

QUEAN, s. a worthless woman ; generally a strumpet; a 
drab; a jade. 

QUF/AS1NESS, s . the sickness of a nauseated stomach. 
QUEASY, a. [of uncertain etymology] sick with nauseous- 
ness. Squeamish ; causing nauseousness ; fastidious. 

QUEBE' C, the capital of Lower Canada, in North America. 
Almost, all the houses of Canada are built of stone, and its 
inhabitants arc about 20,000 in number. This city was 
erected by the French in 1005. It was taken in 1759 by 
General Wolfe, who, having received several wounds in the 
course of the action, expired just as his troops had obtained 
a complete victory. Quebec is a place of considerable trade, 
the exports and imports averaging a million and a half 
annually. Lat. 46. 48. N. Ion. 71. 10. W. 

To QUECK, v. n. to shrink; to show pain. Obsolete. 
QUEEN, s. [rwen. Sax 1 a woman invested with sovereign 
power. The wife of a king. A pictured card painted with 
the figure of a queen. 

To QUEEN, v . n. to play the queen. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS, %. in Botany, the com- 
mon meadowsweet. 
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Q UEE NBORQVGHt, an .ancient, but poor town of Kent, 
in the Isle of fcheppey, situated at the mouth of the river 
Medway. The chief employment of the inhabitants is oyster- 
dredging, oysters being here in great plenty, and of a fine 
flavour. Now disfranchised; population 786. It is 16 miles 
N. W. of Canterbury, and 44 E. of London. Markets on 
Monday and Thursday. , . 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, a county m Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Leinster, about 25 miles square; bounded on the 
N. and W. by King's County and part of Tipperary, on the 
E. by Kildare and part of Carlow, and on the S. by Kilkenny. 
It "was formerly full of woods and bogs, but is now much im- 
proved. It is divided into 51 parishes, and contains about 
145,843 inhabitants. Maryborough is the capital. 

QUEEN’S FERRY, a town of Linlithgowshire, scuhd 
on the Frith of Forth, where it is not more than two miles 
wide. It is a much frequented ferry, and is 9 miles W »,f 
Edinburgh. Population 684. 

QUEER, a . odd; strange; particular. 

QUEERLY, ad. particularly ; oddly. 

QUEERNESS, s. oddness; particularity. 

QUEEST, s. [from auestus , Lat. according to Skium-i] a 
ring-dove ; a kind of wild pigeon. 

To QUELL, v. a. [cwellan, Sax.] to subdue or crush ; 
originally, to kill. Ncuterly, to die. 

QUE'LLER, s. one that crushes or subdues. 
QUH'LQUECHOSE, s. [Fr.] a trifle; a kickshaw. 

To QUEME, v . n. [avetnan, Sax.] to please. An old 
word. “ Some well me quemed.” Gotvcr. 

To QUENCH, v. a.[cwc?icen , Sax.] to extinguish fire, allay 
thirst, or still any passion or commotion. Ncuterly, to cool ; 
to grow cool. 

QUE'NCIIABLE, a. capable of being extinguished, allayed, 
or appeased. 

QUF/NCHER, s. one that quenches; an extinguisher. 
QUENCHLESS, a. not to be extinguished. 

QUERELE, s. [qurrvla, Lat.] a complaint to a court. 
QUERENT, s. [querens, Lat.] the complainant; the 
plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS, a. [from querimonia , Lat.] querulous; 
complaining. 

QUERIAIO'NIOUSLY, ad. querulously ; with com- 
plaint.. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, s . a complaining temper. 
QUERIST, s. [from qiuero, Lat.] one that asks a question; 
an inquirer. 

QIJERN, s. [cwcorn, Sax.] a handmill. 

QIJKRPO, s. [corrupted from cuerpo , Span.] a close- 
bodied coat or waistcoat. 

QUE'RRY, for EQUERRY, s. [ecuyer, Fr.] a groom be- 
longing to a prince, or one conversant in the stables of a 
king. 

QUERULOUS, a. [querulus, Lat.] im uming; habitually 
complaining. 

QUERULOUSLY, ad. in complaining manner. 
QUERULOUSNESS, $. habit or quality of complaining 
mournfully. 

QUERY, s. [fiom quivre , Lat.] a question, or inquiry which 
wants a solution. 

To QUERY, v. a. to ask questions. 

QUEST, s. [ quisle , Fr.] search; the act of seeking. An 
impannelled jury, contracted from inquest. An examination. 
Searchers, collectively. Request. 

To QUEST, v. n. [quester, Fr.] to go in search. 

QUEST ANT, s. seeker ; endeavourer after. 

QUESTION, (the tion is pron. as spelt in this word 
and its following derivatives) r. [question, Fr. questio, Lat.] 
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•ny thtog proposed to be examined, answered, or debated. 
The subject or debate. A doubt. A trial. Examination by 
torture. 

To QUE'STION, y. a. to examine one by questions; to 
doubt, or be uncertain of. Neuterly, to inquire; to debate 
with a person by interrogatories. 

QUE STIONABLE, a. liable to doubt or dispute. 

QUE'STION ABLENESS, s. the quality of being ques- 
tionable. 

QUE'STIONARY, a. inquiring ; asking questions. 

QUESTIONER, s. an inquirer ; an interrogator. 

QUESTIONLESS, ad, certainly; without doubt. 

QUESTMAN, QUESTM6NGER, s. a starter of lawsuits 
or prosecutions. 

QUE'STRIST, s, a seeker; a pursuer. 

QU ESTUARY, a. [from qutestus , Lat.] studious of profit. 

QU1B, $, a sarcasm; a bitter taunt. 

QUI'BBLE, s. [quidlibet, Lat.] a low conceit founded on 
the mere sound of words ; a pun. 

To QUI'BBLE, v. n, to pun, equivocate, or play on the 
mere sound of words. 

QUI'BBLER, s, an cquivocator. 

QUIBERON , a small peninsula in the department of 
Morbihan, to the N. of Bdleisle ; also a small island called 
the point of Quiberon, separated from the peninsula by a 
channel ; the sea next it is called the Bay of Quiberon. It is 
remarkable for an ill-conceived and unfortunate expedition 
against France, of English troops and emigrants, in 1795. 
A terrible slaughter was made of these last devoted men, 
who seem on this occasion to have formed the forlorn hope ; 
they were pushed foremost in attack, and left behind in re- 
treat. It is 17 miles S. S. E. of Port Lewis. 

QUICK, a . [ewie, Sax.] living, opposed to dead. Swift, 
opposed to slow. Speedy, opposed to delay. Active ; nimble, 
or sprightly. Syxon. When we are assiduous at work, we 
lose no time; when expeditious , we defer not, but finish im- 
mediately ; when quick, we work with activity. Idleness , de- 
lay, and slowness, are the three defects opposite to these 
three good qualities. 

QUTCKLY, ad, in a nimble, speedy, or ready manner. 
S v non. The word quickly seems more proper to express 
the motion with which we act; its reverse is — slowly . The 
word soon respects the time when the action is performed ; 
its reverse is —late. The word speedily has a greater relation 
to the time we employ about a thing; its reverse is — long 
time, 

QUICK, s, a live animal. The living flesh, or sensible 
parts. Not in use in the first sense. 

To QUI'CKEN, v, a, [< cwiccan , Sax.] to make, alive. To 
hasten; to accelerate. To actuate or excite. Neuterly, to 
become alive. 

QUrCKENER, s. one who makes alive; that which ac- 
celerates or actuates. 

QUI'CKEN-TREE, s . the mountain ash. 

QUl'CKGRASS, s, the dog-grass. 

QUrCKLIME, s, lime not quenched with water. 

QUl'CKLY, ad, speedily; nimbly. 

QUI'CKNESS, s, speed; swiftness. Activity. Sensibility. 
Sharpness ; pungency. 

QUI CKSAND, s . a moving sand. IJnsolid ground. 

To QUl’CKSET, v, a, to set with living plants. 

QUI'CKSET, s. a plant set to grow. 

QUICK-SIGHTED, a. seeing soon; having a sharp 
fight. 

QUICK-SI'GHTEDNESS, s. sharpness of sight. 

QUICKSILVER, or Meucuuy, s, a fluid mineral, the 
heaviest of all knownljodies next to gold, of the colour of 
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silver, and so subtile that it penetrates the 

metals, renders them brittle, and partly dijsplves tUSP*, 

QUI CKSILVERED, a. overlaid with quiclwilwij , , 

QUI'DDANY, *. [quidden, a quince. Tent.] cqmectipn Of 
quinces made with sugar; marmalade. ^ . . 

QUI'DDIT, s. [from quidlibet , Lat. quedit, Fr.J ? a surety 
or equivocation. A low word. , J . v 

QUI DDITY, s. [quidditas, low Lat.] a trifling nicety, or 
cavil. Essence ; that which is a proper answer to the ques- 
tion, Quid est ? What is it. 

QUIESCENCE. f from auiesco. LatJ a state of rest; 


repose. 

QUIESCENT, a. [quicscens, Lat.] at rest ; not changing 
place ; lying at repose. 

QUI'ET, a, [ quietus , Lat.] still ; free from disturbance, 
motion, passion, or strife. Smooth. Not noisy. 

QUI ET, s. [quics, Lat.] rest, repose, tranquillity ; freedom 
from disturbance; peace, security, stillness. 

To QUI'ET, v. a, to calm or make silent; to put to rest; 
to pacify; to still. 

QUI'ETER, s. the person or thing that quiets. 

QUl'ETISM, s, the doctrine of the Quietists, who hold an 
apathy, or absolute tranquillity of mind. Temple, 

QLTKTLY, ad, calmly; without noise, disturbance, motion, 
or resistance ; peaceably; at rest. 

QUl'ETNESS, s. a state of mind free from the turbulence 
of passion; stillness, calmness. 

QUI'ETSOME, a, calm, still, undisturbed. 

QUI ETUDE, s. [quietude, Fr.] repose or tranquillity. 

QUILL, s. [i caulis , Lat.] the hard strong feather of the 
wing, of which pens are made. A pen. The dart of a por- 
cupine. A reed on which weavers wind the ir threads. An 
instrument with which musicians strike their strings. 

QUILLET, s. [quidlibet, Lat.] subtilty; nicety; fraudu- 
lent distinction ; petty cant. 

QUl'LLWORT, s. in Botany, the isoet.es of Linneus. The 
British species is the mountain quillwort, of which there aie 
three varieties ; th ^ long-lt aved, short-leaved, ami flexible. 

QUILT, s, [kulvhf, Julg.] a cover made by stitching one 
cloth over another with some soft substance between them. 

To QUILT, v, a. to stitch one cloth over another with some 
soft substance between them. 

QUI NARY, a. [qnitutrins, Lat.] consisting of five. 

QUINCE, s. [quidden. Tout.] a fruit resembling a pear. 

To QUINCH, v, n. to stir; to fluunco as in resentment or 


pain. 

QTJTXCU'NCIAL, a . Inning the form of a quincunx. 

QUI NCUNX, s, [Lat.] Quincunx order is a plantation 
of trees, disposed originally in a square, consisting of five 
trees, one at each corner, and five in the middle; which dis- 
position, repeated again and again, forms a regular grow, 
wood, or wilderness. 

QU1NQU.AGESIMA, s, [Lat.] a Sunday so called, be- 
cause it is the fiftieth day before Easter, reckoned in whole 
numbers. Shrove Sunday. 

Q TT INQUA'i\CiUL.\R, a . [from quinque. and any ulus, Lat.] 
having five corners. 

QIJ1NQU ARTICULAR, n, [from quinque and articulus , 
Lat.] consisting of five articles. 

QUI'NQUEFID, a. [from quinque and Jindo, Lat.] clovtn 
in five. 

QUINQUEFO' MATED, a. [quinque and folium , Lat.] 
having five leaves. 

QUINQUENNIAL, a, [quinqnennts, Lat.] lasting five years; 
happening once in five years. 

QUI NSY, s. [corrupted from squinancy] an inflammatoiy 
swelling in the throat. 
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QUINT, s, [quint, Fr.] a sequence of five. Commonly ap- 
plied to live curds, at the game of piquet. 

QUINTAIN, s. [quint am, Fr.] a post with a turning top. 
SeeQuiNTiN. 

QUI NTAL, s. [q. d. centale of centum, Lat.] an hundred 
pounds weight. 

QUINTESSENCE, s . [sometimes accented on the second 
syllable, quinta essentia. La t] in A Ichymy, the fifth or last 

and highest essence ; an extract of any thing containing all its 

virtues. 

QUINTESSENTIAL, a. consisting of quintessence. 
QUINT1N, a\ [quintain, Fi J an upright post, on the top of 
which is a cross turned round on a pin, having a broad board, 
and a heavy sand-bag at each end; the person playing at the 
game used to strike the broad board with his lance, and en- 
deavour to pass by before the sand-bag could strike him, in its 
revolution, on the back. 

QUINTUPLE, a. [(juintuplus, Lat.] five-fold. 

QUIP, s . [derived from whip] a sharp jest or taunt; a sar- 
casm; a jeer; a joke. 

To QUIP, v. a. to rally with bitter sarcasms; to taunt. 
QUIRE, s. [efurur, Fr.] a body of singers; a chorus. 
r lhat part of a church where service is sung. A bundle of 
paper consisting of J 1 sheets, frein caher , Fr. 

Io QUIRE, v. //. to sing in concert.* 

QUi'RhSTEK, s. one who sings in concert at divine service; 
a chorister. 

QU1U K, s. [etymology uncertain] a quick, stroke or sharp 
lit. A smart taunt. An artful distinction. Subtlety; evasion. 

To QUIT, v . a . [part. pass, quit , preter. I have quit , or 
quitted; quitter , Fr.J to discharge an obligation or duty ; to 
make cv( u. To set free or discharge from. To perform. 
To clear a debt. To ab.uidon or forsake. To resign, or 
give up. 

QUITO II -GRASS, s. [< trice, Sax.] dog-grass. 

QUITE, ad. [quit if, free, Fr. hence the original expression, 
quite and dean; i. e. with a clean riddance} entirely; per- 
fectly; completely. 

QUITO , a province of Ecuador, a state of S. America. 
The country is well cultivated, and the towns and villages 
are populous. 'Hie air is exceedingly temperate. There 
is much gold in the northern parts. It is surrounded by the 
Cordilleras de los Aiuh and is generally reckoned about 
4U() miles long, and 2U0 broad. — Quito , the capital, is seated 
in a pleasant valley, between two chains of the Andes, on 
being 300 yards above the level of the sea. It is a bishop's 
see, and contains several convents and an university. It is 
subject to dreadful earthquakes, and on the 4th of Feb. 1797, 
nearly 1 4,000 perished by one of those awful visitations. 

Tl »e state of Ecuador was a part of the Columbian Republic. 
The inhabitants amount to about 70,000. Lat. 0, 13. S. 
Ion. 78. 15. W. 

QUITRENT, s. a small rent paid yearly in token of subjec- 
tion to the lord of the manor; by which he is quit and free 
from all other rents or services. 

QUITS, intrrj. a word used when any thing is repaid, or 
the opposite, parties in a game are even. 

QUITTANCE, s . [quittance, Fr.] a discharge from debt or 
obligation. A return or recompcnce. An acquittance. 

QUITTER, s . a deliverer. The scoria or dross of tin. 
The matter of a sore or wound* 

QUITTERBONE, s. a bard round swelling on the coronet, 
between the heel and the quarter of a horse’s foot. 

QUTVER, s. [perhaps corrupted from couvrir , to cover, Fr.] 
a case for arrows. 

To QUTVER, v. n , to quake; to play to and fro with a 
trembling motion. 


QUIT EKED, a . furnished with, or placed in, a quiver. 

Q l TOT) LI BEX, s. [Lat.] a nice point, or subtilty ; a quirk. 
QUODI.IBETA'RIAN, s. [from quodlibet, Lat.] one who 
talks or disputes on any subject. 

QUODLIBETICAL, a. [from quodlibet, Lat.] not restrained 
to a particular subject. 

QUOIF, or COIF, s. [coeffe or coiffe, rr.] a cap. Paiti- 
cularly applied to that worn by a serjeant at law. 

To QUOJF, r. a . to cap; to dress with a head-dress. 
QUOIFFURE, s. [coeffure, or coiffure, Fr.] head-dress. 
QUOIN, or COIN, s . [coin, Fr.] a corner. A wedge used 
in raising cannon, and for keeping things firm. 

QUOITS, or COITS, s. a game played by throwing any 
thing from one stated point to another. 

To QUOIT, v. n. to play at quoits; to throw from place to 
place. Actively, to throw. 

QUONDAM, s. [Lat.] having been formerly. A ludicrous 
word. 

QUO RUM, s. [from quorum, the first word in the. com- 
mission] a bench of justices; one in a commission without 
whom the rest cannot act. 

QUOTA, s. [from quolus, Lat.] a share or proportion. 

QUOTATION, s. tlie act of producing the passages of an 
author, either to illustrate or confirm. A passage produced 
from some author. Citation. 

To QUOTE, v. a. [q voter, Fr.] to cite a passage from an 
author. 

QUOTKR, s. he that quotes; a eiter. 

QUOTH, v. imperf. [from cwothan , to speak or say, Sax.] 
lie says or said; though sometimes applied to the first per- 
son, as quoth I; but never properly to the second. 

QUOTE DI AN, a. [quotidianus, Lat.] happening every day; 
daily. 

QUOTTDIAN, s. [febris quotidiana, Fr.] a fever that re- 
turns (.very day; any thing which returns daily. 

QUOTIENT, quo-shcii t, s. [quotient, Fr. from quotas, 
how often ? Lat.] the number which shows how often a smaller 
number is contained in a greater, or how often the divisor is 
contained in the dividend. 

QUO-WAR RANTO, s. is a writ which lies against a person 
or corporation that usurps any franchise or liberty against the 
king, as to have a fair, market, or the like, in order to oblige 
the usurper to shew by what right or title he holds or claims 
such franchise. 

R. 

R Js the seventeenth letter of the alphabet, and is called 
a canine letter, because the pronunciation of it resem- 
bles the snarling of a cur. Its sound is uniform. In words de- 
rived from the Greek it is followed by an h, as in rhapsody, 
Sec. Used as a numeral, R anciently stood for 80, and dashed 
thus, it, for 80,000; but the Greek p or p signified 100. In 
the prescriptions of Physicians, R stands for recipe, or take. 

To RA'BATE, v. a. [rabattre, Fr.] in Falconry, to reco- 
ver a hawk to the fist again. 

To RABBET, v. a. [rabatre, or raboter, Fr.] to plane or 
cut channels in boards, so as to make them fit each other. 

RA BBET, s . a joint made by paring two pieces of wood so 
as to wrap over each other. 

RA BBI, or RABBIN, s. [m or -an, Heb.] a doctor or 
teacher among the Jews. 

RA'BBIT, s. [robbe, robbehin , Bclg.] a small animal that 
burrows in warrens, esteemed for its flesh and fur. 

RA'BBLE, s . [rabula, Lat.] a tumultuous crowd of low 
pi ople. 
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RA'BBLEMENT, s. the lowest order of people; the vulgar. 
Not in use. 

RA'BDOMANCY, s. [fiafilopavria , Gr.] See Riiabdoman- 
cy, which is the most proper spelling. 

RA'BID, a, [rabid us, Lat.] fierce or furious; mad. 

RA'BINET, s. a small piece of ordnance, between a falconet 
and a base. 

RACE, s. [race, Fr.] a family ascending or descending. A 
generation. A particular breed. A root or sprig of ginger, 
from rayz de gengibre, Span. A particular strength or taste, 
applied to wine. An extraordinary force, applied to the un- 
derstanding. A contest or course on foot or horseback, from 
ras, Isl. 

RA'CEHORSE, s. a horse bred to run against others. 

RACEMATION, s. [from raccmus, Lat.] cluster, like that of 
grapes. 

RACEMI'FEROUS, [from racemus and fero , Lat.] bearing 
dusters. 

RA CER, s. a runner ; one who runs to outstrip another. A 
race-horse. 

RA'CINESS, s. the quality of being racy or strong tasted. 

RACK, s. [ racke , from rachen , to stretch, Belg.] an engine 
used in torturing, consisting of a wheel, to which a person is 
fastened with his limbs extended. Torture or extreme pain. 
Any instrument which extends. A distaff. A wooden grate 
in which hay is placed. A spirituous liquor contracted from 
Arrack. Clouds driven by the wind, or imaginary figures in 
those clouds, from radio , a track, Belg. A neck of mutton 
cut for the table. 

To RACK, v. 7i. to stream like clouds driven before the 
wind. Actively, to torment, harass, oppress by exaction. To 
extend. To draw off’ from the lees. 

RA'CKET, s. a clattering noise. Clamouring, or noisy con- 
fused talk. The instrument with which a ball is struck, from 
raauMe , Fr. 

IIA'CKING, s. a pace of a horse, like an amble, excepting 
that its time is swifter, and its tread shorter. 

RACOO'N, s . in Natural History, is a New England animal, 
like a badger, having a tail like a fox, being clothed with a 
thick and deep fur; it sleeps in the day-time in a hollow tree, 
and goes out at nights, when the moon shines, to feed on the 
sea-side, where it is hunted by dogs. 

RA'CK-RF.NT, s. rent raised to the uttermost. 

RA'CY, a. [perhaps from rayz , a root, Span.] strong-tasted; 
tasting of the soil. 

RAD, the old pret. of Read. 

RAD, RED, and ROD, differing only in dialect., signify 
counsel; as Conrad, powerful or skilful in counsel; Ethelred, 
a noble counsellor ; Kodbcrt, eminent for counsel. 

HADDOCK, or RUDDOCK, s. a bird; the redbreast. 

RADIANCE, or RADIANCY, s. [from radio , Lat.] spark- 
ling lustre ; the quality of darting rays ; glitter; splendour. 

RADIANT, a. [ radians , Lat.] shining ; brightly sparkling ; 
emitting rays. 

To RADIATE, v. a. [radio, Lat.] to dart rays ; to sparkle ; 
to shine. 

RADIATE, a . [ratfiafas, Lat.] in Botany, applied to those 
compound flowers in which the florets of the centre differ in 
form from those in the circumference; thus the daisy and sun- 
flower are radiate flowers ; because the florets in the centre 
are all tubular, but those in the circumference narrow or strap- 
shaped. It is also applied to the summits or upper part of the 
pistilla or pointals, when they are placed in a circle, as in the 
poppy. 

RADIATED, a. [radiatus, Lat.] adorned with rays. 

RADIATION , s. [radiation, Fr. radiatio, Lat.] a beamy 
lustre. Emission every way from the centre. 


RADICAL, a. [: radical , Fr. from radix , Lat.] original. Im- 
planted by nature. Serving to origination. 

RADICA'LITY, s. origination. 

RADICALLY, ad. originally; primitively. 

RADICALNESS, s. the state of being radical. 

To RADICATE, v . a. [from radicaius , Lat.] to root; to 
plant firmly and deeply. 

RA DICATION, s. [indication, Fr.] the act of taking tool 
and fixing deep. 

RADICLE, s. [radicu It, Fr. from radix Lat.] that part of 
the seed of a plant which becomes the root. 

RADISH, s . [radio, Sax.] a garden root. 

RADIUS, s. [Lat.] the semidiameter of a circle. In Ana- 
tomy, a long slender bone of the arm descending with the ulna, 
from the elbow to the wrist. In Optics, a straight line full of 
light, or a right line illuminated. In Mechanics, the spoke of 
a wheel. 

RADNOR, NEW, a very ancient town of S. Wales, in 
Radnorshire, formerly the county-town ; hut the assizes are 
now held at Presteign. It has one extraordinary pri\ilege, 
that of keeping a court of pleas for all actions, without being 
limited to any particular sum. It sends one member to parlia- 
ment. It is seated near the spring-head of the river Somergdl, 
or Hendwell, (which rises in the Hmdwell pool, and empties 
itself into the Lug a little below Presteign,) ‘21 miles N. W. o i 
Hereford, and 162 W. N. W. of London. Alaihet on Thursday. 
The principal fair on St. Luke’s Day, O. S. Popul. 2,644. 

RADNORSHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 26 miles in length, 
and 22 in breadth ; bounded on the E. by Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire; on the W. the S. W. and S. by Cardiganshire 
and Brecknockshire ; and on the N. by Montgomeryshire. It 
is divided into G hundreds, which contain 4 market-towns, 62 
parishes, and, in 1831, 24.G61 inhabitants. The E. and S. 
parts of this county are tolerably level, and productive of corn ; 
the other parts are rude and mountainous, demoted chiefly to 
the rearing of horned cattle, sheep, and goats. The N. W. 
angle is an absolute desert, and almost impassable. It sends 
tine member to parliament. 

To RAFF, v. a. to sweep, huddle, or take in a confused 
manner. 

To RA'FFLE, r. a. [niftier, to snatch, Fr.) to cast dice for 
a prize. 

RA FFLE, x. the determination of a person’s right to a prize 
by casting dice. 

RAFT, s. [probably from ratis, a* oat, Lat.] a frame or float 
to carry goods or persons oil water, made by laying or lying 
pieces of timber together. 

RAFT, [part. pass, of reave or raff] torn ; rent. 

RA FTER, s. [ rafter , Belg. rafter , Sax.) one of the pieces 
of timber which compose the roof of a building. 

RA FTERED, a . built with rafters. 

RAG, s . [perhaps from hravodv , torn, Sax.] a piece of cloth 
torn from the rest. Any thing rent or tattered ; worn-out 
clothes; a tatter. 

RAGAMUFFIN, s. a person clothed in rags; a mean, 
paltry, sorry fellow. 

RAGE, s. [rage, Fr.] violent anger or fury. Vehemence or 
increase of pain. Outrageous passion. 

To RAGE, v. ii. to be hurried away hy excessive anger. 
To exercise fury. To act with mad or ungoverned fury. 

UA'GEFUL, a. violet.. ; furious. 

RA'GGEI), rag-cd, «. rent into tatters. Uneven; consist- 
ing of parts almost disunited. Dressed in tatters. Rugged ; 
not smooth. 

RA'GGF.DNESS, s. state being dressed in tatters, or 
ragged ; unevenness, as of rocks. 

RA'GINGLY, ad. with vehement fury. 

9 E 
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RAGMAN, $. one who deals in rags. 

RAGOUT, ra-goo, s. [Fr.] meat stewed and highly sea- 
soned. 

RAGSTONE, s. a stone so named from its breaking in a 
rugged or irregular manner. The stone on which the edge of 
a tool new ground is smoothed. 

RAGWORT, s . a plant of which there are several species ; 
a kind of groundsel. 

RAG USA, a city of Dalmatia, capital of the Ragusan, with 
a harbour. It is about two miles in circumference, is pretty 
well built, and has an inaccessible mountain on the land side, 
and on the side of the sea a strong fort. This place is distin- 
guished by the fineness of its manufactures, and the citizens 
are all traders. It is 60 miles N. W. of Hcutari. Lat. 42. 58. 
N. Ion. 18. 10. E. 

RAGUSAN, The , a small territory in Dalmatia, in Europe, 
and containing four towns, and a few small islands in the 
Adriatic. The language in common use is the Sclavonian, 
but most of the citizens speak the Italian. It was formerly 
under the Turks and Venetians, but is now subject to Austria. 
Ragusa is the capital. 

RAJA, s. denoting king , a title given in Hindoostan, or the 
empire of the Mogul, to princes descended from those that 
ruled there before the conquest of the Moguls, who exercise 
all right of sovereignty, only paying a tribute to the Great Mo- 
gul, and observing the treaties" by which their ancestors re- 
cognized his superiority. 

RAIL, 5. [reigcl. Tent.] a cross-beam fixed at the ends in 
two upright posts. A series of posts connected by beams, by 
which any thing is inclosed, differing from a pale, because it 
does not rise so high above the cross-beam. A kind of bird. 
A woman's upper garments, called likewise a nightrail. 

To RAIL, v. a. to inclose with rails; to range in a line. 
Neutcrly, to speak to or about with reproachful terms, from 
raillery Fr. rallen , Belg. 

RAI'LER, s. one who insults or defames by opprobrious lan-. 
guage. 

RATLING, s. a contumelious speech. 

RAT'LI.ERY, s. \rail1erie, Fr.] slight and jocose satire. 
RATMENT, s. [for arraimuit , from array ] clothes, or 
dress. 

To RAIN, v. n. [renian, Saw] to fall in drops from the 
clouds. To fall like rain. It rains , i. o. the water falls from 
the clouds. Actively, to pour down as rain. 

RAIN, $. [re/?., Sax.] water fallen from the clouds in drops. 
RAI'NBOW, s. a meteor in the form of a party-coloured 
semicircle, appearing in a rainy sky opposite to the sun, by the 
refraction of its rays in drops of falling rain. 

RATNDEER, s. [kranas, Sax.] a deer used in the northern 
countries for drawing sledges. Spelt also Reindeer. 
KAI'NINESS, the state of being showery. 

RATNY, a. showery; wet. 

To RAISE, v . n. [ reiser, Dan. reset, Sued.] to lift or heave 
from the ground. To set a thing* upright. To increase in 
current value. To erect or build. To prefer or exalt. To 
excite, rouse, or stir up. To bring into being. To call into 
view, applied to spirits. To utter loudly, applied to the voice. 

To bring from death to life. To collect, applied to money. To 
give rise to. 

RAl'SF.R, s. he that raises. 

RATSIN, 5. [raisin, Fr.] the fruit of the vino dried in the 
sun, or in an oven. 

RAKE, s. [ racche , Belg. race , Sax.] an instrument with 
teeth, used in dividing ground, or grubbing up weeds. A 
loose, disorderly, vicious, gay, and thoughtless person, from 
racaille , low rabble, Fr. 

To RAKE, v. a. to scrape together or clear with a rake. 


To draw together by violence or extortion. To scourer search 
with vehement desire. To heap together and cover. Neuterly, 
to search ; to grope. To pass with violence. 

RAKER, s. one that rakes. 

RAKKHELL, s. a wild, vicious, or debauched person. 
RAKING, a ship in the act of cannonading another on the 
stern or head, so that the balls shall scour the whole length of 
her decks. This is frequently called raking fore and aft , be- 
ing the same with what is called enfilading by engineers. 

RA KISH, a. like a rake ; loose, lewd, dissolute. 

RA LEIGH , an ancient town of Essex, 34 miles E. of 
London. Population 1339. 

To RALLY, v . a. [rallier, Fr.] to reduce disordered forces 
to order. To treat with satirical mirth, or reproach with 
good humour; to banter. Neuterly, to come together in a 
hurry. To come again into order. To exercise satirical mer- 
riment. 

RAM, s. [raw, Sax. and Belg] a male sheep. An instru- 
ment with an iron head used in battering walls. In Astronomy, 
the first sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters at the lime 
of the vernal equinox. 

To RAM, v. a. to drive with violence, alluding to the mo- 
tion of a battering-rain. 'To fill with any thing driven hard 
together. 

To RA MBLE, v. n. [perhaps from rami), to rove, Swcd.J to 
wander; to ro\e, or go about without any fixed resolution, ur 
determined place. 

RA'MBLK, s. a wandering irregular excursion. 

RA'MBLER, s. a rover; a wanderer. 

RA'MBOOZE, RAMP. ITS E, s. a drink made of wine, ale, 
eggs, and sugar, in the winter; but of wine, milk, sugar, and 
rosewater, in the summer. 

RA MEKIN, RA'MEQFINS, $. [nmicyitins, Fr.J small slice* 
of bread covered with elu ese and eggs. 

RA'MENTS, s. [ramcnln, Lat.] scrapings; sharings. 
RAMIFICATION,#, [ramification, Fr. from ramus, a branch, 
Lat.] division or separation into branched ; the act of brauehiiig 
out. Small branches. 

To RAMIFY, v. a. [raw ifier, Fr.] to separate into branches 
Neuterly, to be parted into branches. 

RAMI LLl'ES, a village in the late Austrian Brabant, 
memorable for a battle fought hero, May 23, N. S. 1706, be- 
tween the allies under the Duke of Marlborough and the Mar- 
shal d’Au verquerque : and the French, under Marshal Yillcroy 
and the elector of Bavaria. The latter lost all their baggage 
and artillery, about 120 standards, 600 officers, and 6000 
private soldiers, besides about 8000 killed and wounded. The 
loss of the former did not exceed 3000 men. It is 13 miles 
N. of Namur. 

RAMMER, s. an instrument by which any thing is driven 
hard. The stick with which a charge is forced into a gun. 
RA'MMISH, or RA'MJSH, a rank or strong-scented. 
RA'MOUS, «. [from ramus, a branch, Lat.j branchy; con- 
sisting of branches. 

To RAMP, ?;. 7t. [ Tamper , Fr. rampare, Ttal. rempen, Sax.] 
to leap with violence. To climb, applied to plants. 

RAMP, a leap or spring. 

RAM PANG Y, s. prevalence ; exuberance. 

RAMPANT, a. [ rampant , Fr.] prevailing, or breaking 
through restraint. Frisky, rompish. In Heraldry, reared up 
in order to combat. 

To R A'M PART, or RA'MPIRE v. a. to fortify with ramparts. 
Obsolete. 

RA'MPART, or RA'MPIRE, s. [rempart, Fr.] a massy 
bank of earth, cannon-proof, raised about the body of a 
place, and formed in bastions, &c. The wall round fortified 
places. 
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RA'MPION, s. [rampunculus, Lat.] a plant placed by 
Linneus in the first section of his fifth class. 'Die round- 
headed rampion is the British species. The blossoms arc 
purple, and grow in spikes. It is found in dry pastures, 
and on the downs in Sussex. 

RA'MSBURY , a town (formerly a bishopric) in Wilt- 
si lire, well known in London for its fine beer. It is 46 
miles E. of Bristol, and 68 W. of London. Popul. 2290. 

RAMSEY, a town of Huntingdonshire, formerly famous 
for its wealthy abbey, and hence called Ramsey the Rich. 
Part of the gate-house yet remains, with a neglected statue 
of Ailuin, the founder, the epitaph of whose tomb is reck- 
oned one of the oldest pieces of English sculpture extant. 
Ailuin, is therein styled kinsman of the famous king Edward, 
alderman of all England, and the miraculous founder of 
this abbey. It is seated in the fens, among rich ground, 
proper for tillage and pasture, and near the meers of Ram- 
sey and Whittlesey, which abound with fowl and excellent 
pike and eels; 12 miles N. N. E. of Huntingdon, and 68 
N. of London. Market on Saturday. Population 3006. 

RA'MSEY , an island of South Wales, on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, about 2 miles in length, and a mile and a 
half broad. Near it are several small ones, known by the 
name of the Bishop and his Clerks, frequented in the breed- 
ing seasons by vast numbers of sea-fowls. It is 4 miles W. 
of St. David’s, and 17 N. W. of Milford Haven. 

RAMSEY, a town oti the N. E. coast of the Isle of Man, 
with a spacious bay, in which the largest ships may ride at 
anchor, with safety from all winds but the N. K. and then 
they need not be embayed. It is 15 miles N. of Douglas. 
Lat. 5L 18. N. Ion. 4.26. W. 

/»' A MSG ATE, a sea-port of Kent, in the Isle of Thanct, 
where two very substantial stone piers have been built for 
the sceuiily of the harbour, which is now capable of re- 
ceiving 200 sail of ships. Ramsgate has some trade to the 
Baltic, and is much resorted to as a bathing-place. It is 6 
miles S. of Margate, and 72 K. by S. of London. Market 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Population 798.J, 

RAMSONS, s. an herb. 

RAM US, s. [Lut.] in general denotes a branch of any 
thing, as of a tree, an artery, &'C. 

R AN, tin: preter. of Run. 

To RANCH, v. a. [corrupted from wrench] to sprain ; to 
injure by a violent twist. 

UA'NCID, a . [ rancidus , Lat.] strong-scented, musty. 

RANCIDNESS, RANCIDITY, s. strong scent, as of old 
oil. Mustiness. 

RA'NCOROUS, a . spiteful in the highest degree. 

RANCOROUSLY, ad. iu a malignant manner. 

RANCOUR, s. [rancoeur, old Fr.] hatred continued; in- 
veterate malignity. 

RAND, s. [rand, Belg.] a border, seam, or shred. “ The 
rand of a shoe.” 

RA'NDOM, s. want of direction, rule, or method ; chance, 
hazard ; roving motion. 

RANDOM, a. done by chance or without design; mov- 
ing without direction. 

RANFORCE, s. the ring of a gun next the touch-hole. 

RANG, preterit of Ring. 

To RANGE, v . a. [ranger, Fr.] to place in order or rank. 
To rove over. Ncuterly, to rove at large. To be placed in 
order. 

RANGE, s. f rangte, Fr.] a rank, or any thing placed in 
a line. A class or order. An excursion ; room for excur- 
sion. Compass taken in by any thing excursive, extended, 
or placed in order. The step of a ladder. A kitchen grate, 
A beam of a coach. 


RANGER, s. one that roves about; a robber. A dug 
that beats the ground. An officer that looks after the game 
of a forest. 

RANK, a. [ranc, Sax.] strong; growing too fast. Fruit- 
ful ; bearing strong plants. Strong-scented, from rancidus 
Lat. Gross ; coarse ; rancid. 

RANK, s. [rang, Fr.j a line of men placed abreast. A 
row. A class, or order. Degrees of* dignity. High place. 

To RANK, v. a . [ranger, Fr.] place abreast. To range 
or include iu any particular class. To dispose in a regular 
manner. Neuterly, to be ranged ; to be placed. 

To RANKLE, v. n. to lester, or breed corruption. To 
be inti nued, applied both to the body and mind. 

RA'NKLY, ad. in a coarse or gross manner. 

RANKNESS, s. exuberance; supciffuily of growth. 

RAN NY, s. [ mus aranuis, Lat.] the shrewmouse. 

To RANSACK, v. a. [ran, Sax. and sab a, Swed.] to plun- 
der or pillage. To search narrowly. To violate. 

RANSOM E, s. [ranfon, Fr.] the price paid for redemp- 
tion of a prisoner. It is more commonly spelled ransom . 

To RANSOM E, or RANSOM, v. n. [ran^onner, Fr.] to 
free from punishment or captivity by money. 

KA'NSOMELESS, a, free from ransom. 

RANSOMER, s . one who redeems. 

To RANT, v. n. [randen, to rave, I»elg.] to make use o! 
pompous or high-sounding language without any propot - 
tionable dignity of thought. 

RANT, s. high-sounding language without proportion- 
able dignity of thought. 

RANTER, s. a ranting fellow. 

RA'NTIPOLE, s. a wild, roving, haii-Lrained, i.ikish 
young wench. 

To RA'XTIPOLE, r . n. to run about wildly. A low word. 
“ She* used to rantipolc. about the house.” 

RAN U LA, s. [Lat.] a soft swelling, possessing the 
salivals under the tongue. It. is made by congestion, and 
its progress tills up the space between the jaw and makes 
a tumor externally under the chin. 

RANUNCULUS, s. [Lat.] a flower, called likewi.-u 
crowfoot. 

To RAP, r. ?i. [hrerppan. Sax.] to strike with a smait and 
quick blow. Aciivelv, to affect with rapture ; to smutch 
away. To rap and raid , is to seize by violence. 

RAP, ar. a quick smart blow. 

RAPACIOUS, a. [rapace, Fr. rajia.r, Lat.] given to plun- 
der; seizing by violence; ravenous ; greedy. 

RAPACIOUSLY, ad. by rapine; by violent robbeiv ; 
ravenously ; ureedilv. 

RAPACIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being rapacious. 

RAPACITY, s . [rapacitc, Fr. rapneitas , Lat..] the act 
of seizing by violence; addictedness to plunder; the ex- 
ercise of plunder ; ravenousness. 

RAPE, s. [rapt, Fr. rnptus, Lat.] a violent forcing of a 
virgin or woman. In Botany, the wild nuvcw ; a sort of 
cabbage. A division of a county, sometimes meaning the. 
same as a hundred, and at other times signifying a division 
consisting of several hundreds. The stalks of the clusters 
of grapes when dried, and used in making of vinegar. 

RA P1D, a. [rajndt , Fr. rapidus , Lat.] quick; swift; im- 
petuous. 

RAPIDITY, s. [rapid itc, Fr. rapid it as , Lat.] swiftness of 
motion ; celerity. 

RAPIDLY, ad. swiftly; quickly. 

RAT ID NESS, s. swiftness; celerity. 

RA'PIElt, s. [rapier, Fr.] a small sword used onlv in 
thrusting. The small-sword. 

RAPIER-FISII, s. the ziphias, or swordfish. 
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RA'PINE, i. [rapine t Fr. rapina , Lat.] the act of taking 
away the goods of another by violence. Force. Plunder. 
RAPPER, s. one that strikes. 

RAPPORT, s. [i rapport , Fr.] relation ; reference 5 propor- 
tion. Not used. 

To RAPT, v. n. to ravish ; to put in ecstasy. 

RAPT, s . a trance ; an ecstasy. 

RA PTURE, s . [from rapio f Lat.] ecstasy ; transport ; vio- 
lence of a pleasing passion ; enthusiasm ; uncommon heat of 
imagination. Rapidity ; haste. 

RA'PTUROUS, a, ecstatic ; transporting. 

RARE, a. [rare, Fr. rants, Lat.] uncommon, scarce. Ex- 
cellent. Thin, opposed to dense. Thinly scattered. Raw ; 
and in this sense often pronounced rear . 

RA'REESHOW, s . a show carried in a box. 
RAREFACTION, s. [ rarefaction , Fr.] the art of making 
any medium thin, or of extending the parts of a thing so that 
they shall take up more room. 

RAREFI'ABLE, a. capable of being made thinner. 

To RAREFY, y. a. [ 1 rarefier , Fr.] to make more thin. 
Neutcrly, to become thin. 

RA'RELY, ad . not often ; seldom. Finely ; nicely ; ac- 
curately. ' ' 

RARENESS, s. the quality or state of happening seldom 
and being uncommon. Value arising from scarcity. 

RARITY, s. [rare tv, Fr. raritas , Lat.] uucominonncss. A 
thing valued for its scarceness or uncommoniicss. Thinness ; 
sublilty ; the contrary to density. 

RASCAL, s . [rascal, a lean beast. Sax.] a mean fellow ; a 
scoundrel ; a soriy wretch. 

RASCALITY, s . the low mean people. Vileness ; knavciy. 

“ The rascality and lowest of the people.” 

RASCA'LLION, s . one of the meanest rank. 

RA'SCALLY, a . mean; worthless. 

To RASE, (Johnson says this word is written rase or raze; 
and that he would use the former spelling when it signifies to 
strike slightly ; the latter when it implies to ruin) v. a . [rerscr, 
Fr.] to skim or brush the surface. To destroy or overthrow. 

To erase or blot out. 

RASH, a . [rash, Belg.] hasty, violent, precipitate, incon- 
siderate. 

RASH, s, [rascia, Ital.] satin. A 11 efflorescence of red 
spots on the skin, perhaps corrupted from rush. 

RA'SIIER, s. a thin slice of bacon. 

RA SHLY, ad. in a hasty and thoughtless manner. 

RA'Sll N ESS, s. foolish contempt of danger; inconsiderate 
luiste ; precipitation ; temerity. 

RASE, s. \ras]H>, Ital.] a raspberry. 

To RASP, v. n. f raspen , Belg. rasjyer , Fr.] to rub to powder 
with a very rough file. To wear away the surface with a rough 
tile. 

RASP, s. a rough file. 

RASPATORY, s. [raspatoir, Fr.] a surgeon’s rasp. 
RASPBERRY, s. a kind of berry. 

RA'SPBEllRY-BIJSH, s. a species of bramble, having ser- 
ated leaves, white blossoms, and red berries. 

RA'SU RE, (see Rasf.) s. [rersura, Lat.] the act of scraping 
or shaving. A mark in writing made by rubbing or scratch- 
ing out a word or letter. 

RAT, s. [ratta, Belg. rat, Fr. ratta. Span.] an animal lar- 
ger than a mouse, that infests houses and ships. To smell a 
rat , implies to suspect clanger, or to be put on the watch, as 
a cat by the scent of a rat. 

RATABLE, a. set at a certain value. 

RATABLY, ad. proportionably. 

RATAFI A, s. a fine cordial prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and spirits. 


KATA' N, s . a small Indian cane. An instrument of 
cane used by schoolmasters*. A low and mean species of 

mahogany. t * . 

RATCH, RASH, s. in Clockwork, a sort of wheel, which 
serves to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby make 
the clock strike. . 

RATE, s. [ ratus , Lat. rate , old Fr.] a price fixed to any 
thing. A settled allowance or quantity. Degree. That 
which sets the value. The manner of doing a thing. A tax 
imposed by a parish, &c. Rate of a ship of war , is its order, 
degree, or distinction, as to magnitude, burden, number of 
men, and guns. 

To RATE, v. a. to value at a certain price. To tax. To 
chide vehemently, from reila, Islundic. Neuterly, to make an 
estimate. 

RATKE'N, 5 . a thick woollen stuff, quilled, or woven on 
a loom with four treddles, like serges. They are chiefly 
manufactured in France, Holland, and Italy, and are mostly 
used as linings. 

RATH, s. a lull. u Upon a rath or hill.” Spen. 

RATH, a. [rath, quickly, Sax.] early; coming before the 
usual time. “ Rath ripe are some.” May. 

RATHER, ad. [the comparative of rath, now out of use] 
more willingly. Preferably. In u greater degree. More 
properly. Especially. To have rather, is to prefer, or desire 
in preference. 

RATIFICATION, s. [ratification, Fr.] the act of ratifying 
or confirming. 

RA'TIFJER, s. the person or thing that ratifies. 

To RATIFY, v. a. [from ratum and Jio , Lat.] to confirm ; 
to settle; to validate. 

RATIO, s. [Lat.] proportion. 

To RATIOCINATE, ra-shi-o-ci-uate, v. n. [ratiociuor, 
Lat.] to reason ; to argue. 

RATIOCINATION, s. [ratiocinatio, Lat.] the act. of rea- 
soning; the act of deducing consequences from premises by 
the exercise of reason. 

RATIO'CINATIVE, a. argumentative; advancing by pro- 
cess of discourse. 

RATION, (the ti in this and the following words is pro- 
nounced like sh ; as rash an, rtishtinal, At.) s. [ratio, Lat.] 
in the Army, is a portion of ammunition, bread, drink, and 
forage, distributed to each soldier in the army, for his daily 
subsistence, Ac. 

RATIONAL, a. [rationalis, Lat.] having the use of reason. 
Agreeable to reason. Wise ; judicious. 

RATIONALE, s. [Lat.] a reasonable, account of the 
grounds on which any thing is founded 

RATIONALIST, s. one who admits of nothing but what 
he can account for on the principles of reason. One who 
prefers reason to revelation. 

RATIONA LITY, s. the power of reasoning. Reasonable- 
ness. 

RATIONALLY, ad. reasonably; with reason. 
RATIONALNESS, s. the state of being rational. 
Ra'TISBQN , an ancient and strong town of Bavaria, capi- 
tal of the principality of Ralisbon, and the see of an arch- 
bishop. In the town-hall the general diets of the empire met. 
The inhabitants, in general, are protestants, who, in time of 
peace, carry on an extensive trade ; they amount to about 
24,000. Ratisbon has a great trade in salt, for which it is 
a depot, and sends large quantities of com and wood to 
Vienna. It has an ancient bridge of 15 arches over the 
Danube, and stands on the south side of that river, at the 
influx of the Regen, 62 miles N. of Munich. Lat. 49. 0. N. 
I 011 . 12. 11. E. 

RATSBANE, 5 . a poison for rats ; arsenic. 
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KATTEB'N, s, a kind of stuff. See Ratebw. 

To RATTLE, v. n. [ratelen, Belg.] to make a quick noise 
with shaking things together, not very sonorous. To speak 
eagerly and noisily. Actively, to make a thing sound by 
shaking ; to stun with noise ; to scold. 

RATTLE, s. a quick noise, nimbly repeated. Empty and 
loud talk. An instrument having something included in a 
hollow part, to cause terror or surprise. A plant. 

RATTLEHEADED, a. giddy; unsteady. 

RATTLESNAKE, s. a snake so called from the vattle at 
the end of its tail. Also a kind of root used as a remedy 
against the bite of a rattlesnake. 

RATTOO'N, s. a West Indian fox. 

To RAVAGE, v. a. [ravager, Er.] to lay waste, sack, 
spoil, plunder, pillage, ruin, ransack. 

RAVAGE, s. [ravage, Fr.] spoil or plunder. 

RA'VAGER, s. a plunderer; a spoiler. 

RAU'CITY, s . [ raucitas , Lat.] hoarseness; loud, rough, 
hoarse noise. 

To RAVE, v. 72 . [tywcw, Belg. rever, Fr.] to be delirious or 
talk irrationally. To burst into fits of fury like a mad 
person. 

To RA'VEL, v. a. [ ravelen , to entangle, Belg.] to entan- 
gle, to entwist. To unweave, or undo something woven. 
To hurry over in confusion. Neuterly, to fall into perplex- 
ity or confusion. To work in perplexity ; to be busy with 
intricacies. 

RAVELIN, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a work having two 
faces, that compose a saliant angle without any flanks. 

RAVEN, s. [hrerfn, Sax.] a large black fowl. 

To RA'VEN, v. a. [ rtpfian , Sax.] to rob ; to devour with 
great eagerness. Neuterly, to prey with rapacity. 4< Benja- 
min shall raven as a wolf.” Gen . xlix. 27. 

* RA' VENG LA SS 9 a town in Cumberland, with a maria t 
on Saturday. Its chief trade is in oysters. Two miles from 
the town, on the S. side of the Esk, arc ruins of three miles 
in circumference, called the city of Barnscar, of which no 
historical documents appear to exist. It is 279 miles N. 
N. W. of London. 

RA VE'NNA the capital of Romagna, in the Ecclesias- 
tical State. It is an ancient town, and the see of an arch- 
bishop. Theodorir, king of the Goths, resided here, and 
afterwards the exarchs of the Greek emperors. Ravenna had 
a celebrated harbour, but the sea lias gradually withdrawn 
four miles from the town. It is l(i2 miles N. of Rome. Lat. 
4*1. 25. N. Ion. 12. 15. E. Population 24,000. 

RAVENOUS, a. hungry to excess. 

RAVENOUSLY, ad. with raging voracity. 

RAVENOUSNESS, s. the quality of raging after prey; 
furious voracity. 

RAUG11T, the old preterite and part. pass, of Reach. 
Snatched; reached; attained. 

RAVIN, s. prey; food gotten by violence; rapine; vora- 
ciousness. 

RAVINE, s. in Field Fortification, a deep hollow, usually 
formed by a great flood, or long continued running of water; 
frequently turned to good purposes in the field. 

RAVING, s. furious exclamation. 

RAV1NGLY, ad. with fren/y; with distraction. 

To RAVISH, v. a. [ ravir , Fr.] to violate a person’s 
chastity by force. To take away by violence. To delight to 
ecstasy. 

RA vISIIER, s. he that embraces a woman by violence. 
One who takes any thing by force. 

RAVISHMENT, s. [; ravissvment , Fr.] the act of violating 
chastity by force. Excessive delight. Rapture. 

RAW, a. [raa, Dan. 7 * 0 / 2 , Teut.] not boiled or roasted, 


Not dressed enough cilher by roasting or boiling. Not 
covered with the skin. Bleak; chill. New; immature. 
Sore. Ignorant or unexperienced, applied to the judgment. 

RAWBONE, or RAW BON ED, a. having bones "scarcely 
covered with flesh. 

RAW HEAD, i. the name given to a spectre. 

RA'WLY, ad. in a raw manner. Unskilfully. Newly. 

RAWNESS, s. the state of neither being boiled or roasted, 
applied to food. Inexperience, applied to the judgment. 
Hasty manner. 

RAY, s. [rate, Fr. radius , Lat.] a beam of light or know- 
ledge. A fish. An herb. 

To RAY, v. a. [; rayer , Fr.] to streak; to mark in long line*. 
An old word. 

RAZE, s. [ rayz , a root, Span.] a root of ginger. This is 
commonly written race, but less properly. 

To RAZE or RASE, v. a. [raser, Fr. from rasas , Lat.] 
to overthrow, ruin, or demolish. To efface. To extir- 
pate. 

RA'ZOR, or RASOR, s. [rasor, Lat.] an instrument used 
in shaving. Used in the plural for the tusks of a boar. 

R AZURE, s. [rasvrc, Fr.] See Rasijui:. 

UK, is an inseparable particle used by the Latins, and 
from them borrowed by us, to denote iteration or backward 
action; as, return , to come back; ?y percussion, the act of 
driving back. 

REACCE'SS, s. a visit renewed. 

To REACH, v. a. [mean, Sax.] to touch with the hand 
extended. To arrive at, or attain. To fetch from some 
place distant, and give. To transfer. To penetrate to. 
To be adequate to. To extend to, or spread about. Neu- 
terly, to be extended afar. To make dibits to attain, to 
penetrate. 

REACH, s. the act of taking or bringing by extending the 
arm. The act of taking or touching with the arm extended. 
Power of attaining. The limit of the understanding. A cun- 
tri vance or artifice. Extent. 

To REACT, r. a. to act back again. To return an action 
or impulse. 

REACTION, s. [reaction, Fr.] the action when by a thing 
acted upon returns the action upon the agent. 

READ, s. [rad. Sax. rued , Belg.] counsel. “'I own Led 
read." Stern. Saying; saw. Obsoh to in both senses. 

To READ, v. a. [pretor.. ami part. pass. r<nd, but pro- 
nounced red ; rad , Sax.] to peruse, or utter by the voice, 
any thing written or printed. Figuratively, to discover by 
marks, or learn by observation. To know perfectly; to un- 
derstand. Neuterly, to perform the act oi perusing writing ; 
to be studious in books ; to know by reading. 

RKADF/PTION, s. [from rc and adept us, Lat.] recovery; 
act of regaining. 

RE ADER, s. one that peruses any thing written or printed. 
One studious in books. One whose otlice is to read prayers 
in churches. 

RE'ADILY, ad. expedite! y ; without hesitation, hinderance, 
or delay. 

READINESS, s . [see Ready] the quality of doing any 
thing without delay or hesitation. 

RE ADING, s. the a t of perusing words written or printed. 
Study consisting in the perusal of books. A lecture. A 
public recital. Variation of copies. 

RE' A DING, an ancient, large, well-built, and considerable 
town in Berkshire, containing three parish churches, and 
(1831) 15,600 inhabitants. It. bad formerly a most magnificent 
abbey of flint stone, founded by Henry 1. the gate-house 
of which is still pretty entire; but a new county jail 
lias been lately erected on the spo* where it stood, It* 
9 F 
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chief trade, of late years, is in malt, of which some of their REASONABLE, a. [ramnable, Fr.j having die faculty of 

barges carry 1000 or 1200 quarters of malt at a time. The reasoning; endued with reason. Acting, speaking, or tlunk- 

Lent Assizes and Epiphany Sessions are held here. Read- ing rationally ; consistent with the rules of reason. Just. 

iug is pleasantly seated on the river Kennet, near its con- Moderate. Tolerable; being m mediocrity. 

fluence with the Thames, 37 miles S. by W. of Loudon. A REASONABLENESS, s . the faculty of reason; agreeable- 

*ery large market on Saturday for corn, and a market for ness to reason. Moderation. m 

cattle on Monday morning. Fairs, February 2, May 1, REASONABLY, ad. agreeably to reason. Moderately. 

July 25, and September 21. It sends two members to par- REASONER, s. [raisonneur, Fr.] one who reasons; an 

Lament. argucr. “ By which this reasoncr of so high renown. 

READMI'SSION, s. the act of admitting again. REASONING, 5. argument. 

To READMIT, v. a. to let in again. REASONLESS, a. void of reason. 

1b REA DO RN, v. a. to adorn again. To REASSE MBLE, v. a. to collect or assemble again. 

HEADY, a. [rad, Sax.] quick in performance. Fit, or To REASSERT, v, a. to assert anew, or a second time, 

prepared. Willing; eager. Near; being at the point. To REASSU'ME, v. a. [reassumo } Lat.] to resume ; to take 

Facile ; easy ; opportune. Done without hindcrance or he- again. 

sitation. Expedite; nimble. Adverbially, readily; so as To REASS U'RE, v. a. [reassurer 9 Fr.] to free from fear; 
not to need dclav. to restore from terror. 


REAFEl'RMANCE, s. second affirmation. 

REAL, a. [red, Fr. realis, Lat.] relating to things, not 
persons. True, opposed to fictitious; genuine. In Law, 
consisting of things immoveable, as land. 

REALGAR, $. red arsenic or sandaracha. 

REA'LITY, s. [ realite , Fr.] truth, or real existence, opposed 
to appearance. Something intrinsically important. 

To REALIZE, v. a. [ realiser , Fr.] to bring into being or 
act. To convert money into land, or paper currency into 
money. 

REALLY, ad. actually; truly. Indeed. 

REALM, s. [j roiaubne , or roymime , Fr.] a kingdom. Kingly 
government. 

REALTY, s. [rculte, ItaL] loyalty. Seldom used. 

REAM, renn, s. [rame, Er. riem, Belg.] a bundle of paper, 
consisting of twenty quires. 

To REA NIM A! E, v.a. to animate again. To restore 
to life ; to revive. 

1b REANNEX, a. a. to annex again. 

To REAP, v. a. f rtpan. Sax.] to cut corn at harvest. To 
gather or obtain. Ncuterly, to harvest. 

REAPER, s . one that cuts corn at harvest. 

REAPING-HOOK, s. a crooked instrument, used in 
cutting corn. 

REAR, s . [ arriere , Er.] the hindermost troop of an army, 
or the last line of a licet. The last class. 

REAR, a. raw; neither well roasted or sodden. Euily; 
a provincial word. 

To REAR, v. a. [< arerran , Sax.] to raise up. To lift up 
any thing fallen. To bring up from ail infant state. To edu- 
cate or instruct. To exalt or elevate. 

REAR. WARD, s. the last troop. The end; the tail or 
train behind. The latter part. 

REARMOUSE, s [lireremus, Sax.] the leather-winged bat; 
more properly spelt raer mouse. 

To REASCE'ND, v.a. to climb or mount again. To go 
up a second time. 

REASON, (the eas is pron. like vcz , in this word and its 
following derivatives ; as, retzon, rcizanuhl &c.) s. fro /.so?/., 
Fr. ratio , I.at.] true and clear principles. Clear and fair 
deductions from premises. The cause, or final cause. A 
faculty in man, whereby he is distinguished from beasts, 
consisting in deducing one proposition from another, or, in 
finding out such intermediate ideas as may connect two 
distant ones. Right; justice. A just account. After briny, 
such measures as are consistent with humanity. “ Bringing 
France to reason ." Addison. 

To REASON, v.n. [ raisonner , Fr.] to deduce consequences 
justly from premises. 1b debate, discourse, or endeavour 
to convince. Actively, to examine by the rules of reason. 


RE ATE, s. a kind of long small grass that grows in water, 
and complicates itself together. 

To REAVE, v.a. [pret. reft; rtrjian , Sax.] to take away 
by stealth or violence. 

REBAPTIZATION, s. [rebaptisation, Fr.] renewal of 
baptism. 

To llEBAPTFZE, v.a. [rebaptiser, Fr.] to baptize again. 

To REBATE, v. n. [rebattre, Er.] to bluut; to beat to 
obtuseness ; to deprive of keenness. 

REBATE, .v. a rule in Arithmetic, the same as Discount. 

RF/BEEK, s. [ rebec, Er.] a three-stringed fiddle. 

RE BEL, s. [rebclle, Er. from rcbellis , Lat.] one who opposes 
lawful authority. 

To REBK/L, v. 7). [r (hello, Lat.] to rise in opposition to 
lawful authority* 

R EBF/LLKR, one that rebels. 

REBELLION, s. [rebellion, Fr. rebrllio, Lat.j the. act 
or state of taking up arms, or otherwise opposing lawful 
authority. 

REBELLIOUS, a. opponent to lawful authority. 

REBEL). IOUSLY, ad. in opposition to lawful authority 

REBELLIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being rebellious. 

To REBELLOW', v.n. to echo hack a loud noise. 

R LEGATION, s. [from reboo , Lat.] the return of a loud 
bellowing sound. 

To REBOUND, v. ?i. \ rrbondir, Er.] to spring back 
again from any surface. Actively, to reverberate, or beat 
back. 

REBOU ND, s. the act of flying back after being driven 
with force against any thing. 

REBU FF, s. [rebuff ade, Fr.] a quick and sudden resistance 
or check ; repercussion. 

To REBU'EF, v. a. to beat back. To oppose with sudden 
violence. 

1o REBUI'LD, v. a. to build again ; to re-edify ; to 
repair. 

REBU'KABLK, a. worthy of being found fault with. 

To REBU'KE, v.a. [ reboucher , Fr.] to chide; to find 
fault with. To repress by an unexpected reproach; to 
reprehend. 

REBU'KE, s. any chiding expression. A check; ob- 
jurgation. 

REBILKER, 5. reprehender ; a chidcr. 

REBUS, s. [Lat.] a word represented by a picture. A 
kind of riddle, in which the different syllables of a person’s 
or place’s name are hidden under some picturesque repre- 
sentation. 

To REBUT, v . n. [ rebuter , Fr.] to retire back. Not used 
Actively, to drive back ; to keep off. 

REBUTTER, $. an answer to a rejoinder* 
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To R£CA'LL, o. a. to call back ; to call again. To re- 
voke. 

RECA'LL, s. tlic act or power of calling back; revoca- 
tion. 

To RECANT, v. a. [rccanto, Lat.] to retract, or contradict 
what one has professed, said, or done. 

RECANTATION, s. the act of contradicting what a per- 
son has professed, said, or done ; retraction. 

RECA'NTER, s. one that recants. 

To RECAPITULATE, v. a. [rccapituler, Fr.] to mention 
again. To repeat again in a distinct manner. 

RECAPITULATION, s. [recapitulation, Fr.] a distinct re- 
peating of the principal points or arguments of a discourse ; 
detail repeated. 

RECAPITULATORY, a. repeating again. 

To RECARRY, v. a. to carry back. 

To RECE'DE, v. n. to fall back ; to retreat ; desist. 

RECE'IPT, re-scet, s . [from reception , Lat.] the act of re- 
ceiving. A writing acknowledging the receiving of mo- 
ney. A physician’s prescription, or direction for making 
any thing consisting of various ingredients. Reception ; ad- 
mission. 

RECEIVABLE, a. [rcccvable, Fr.] capable of being re- 
ceived. 

To RECEIVE, v. a . [rccevoir, Fr.] to take or obtain any 
thing as due. To take or obtain from another. To admit 
To take into a place or state. To conceive in the mind. To 
entertain as a guest. 

RECEI'VEDNESS, 5. general allowance. 

RECEIVER, s. in Chemistry, a vessel of earth, glass, Ac. 
for receiving any distilled liquor. In Pneumatics, it is a glass 
vessel for containing the thing in which an experiment in the 
air pump is to he made. In Law, it is commonly understood 
in a bad sense, and used for such as knowingly receive stolen 
goods from thieves, and conceal them, lira iver also signifies 
an officer ; of which there are several kinds, denominated from 
the particular matters they receive, the places where, and the 
persons from whom. 

To RECE LEBRATE, v. a. to celebrate anew. 

RECENCY, 5. [from rcccns , Lat.] the state of being lately 
done, or existent. 

RECENSION, s. [rccensia, Lat. | enumeration; review. 

RET/ENT, a. [rcccns, Lat.] not long existent. New; late; 
fresh. 

RECENTLY, ad. freshly; newly. 

RECENTNESS, s. the quality of being lately used, made, 
or done ; newness. 

RECEPTACLE, s. [receptaculum, Lat.] a vessel or place 
into which any thing is received. In Botany, the base, or 
seat, upon which the other parts of a flower are placid: 
thus, if you take a dandelion, and pull off all the florets 
and the common cmpalement, the round dot fed surface that 
remains at the top of the stalk is the receptacle. That 
part of an artichoke so much esteemed for food is the recep- 
tacle. 

§ RECE'PTARY, s. a thing received. Obsolete. 

RECEPTIBI'LJTY, s. [from rcccptus, Lat.] possibility of 
receiving. 

RECEPTION, s. [from reerptns , Lat.] the act of receiving 
or entertaining; opinion generally admitted. The state or 
manner of being received or entertained. Treatment at first 
coming. 

RECEPTIVE, a . [receptus, Lat.] having the quality of ad- 
mitting what is communicated. 

RECEPTOIIY, a. [rcccptus, Lat.] generally or popularly 
admitted. 

RECESS, s . [rcccssws, Lat.] retirement. Departure. A 


place of retirement or secrecy. An abstract of the proceedings 
of an imperial diet, from recez , Fr. 

RECESSION, 8. [recessio, Lat.] the act of retreating. 

To RECHANGE, v. a. [rechangcr, Fr.] to change 
again. 

To RECHARGE, v. a. [recharycr, Fr.] to accuse in return. 
To attack again. 

RECHEAT, s. among Hunters, a lesson played on the horn 
when the hounds have lost their game, to call them from a 
counterscent. 

RECIDIVATION, s. [from reddivus , Lat.] the falling a 
second time ; backsliding ; relapse. 

RECI'DIVOUS, a. [reddivus, I/at.] sr.hpct to fill 
again. 

RECIPE, s. [Lat. from the first word of a medicinal pro- 
scription] a medicinal prescription or receipt. 

RECIPIENT, s. [from redpiens, Lat.] the receiver; that 
to which any thing is given. The vessel of an air-pump, in 
which the subjects for the experiment, are included. 

RECIPROCAL, a. [ ncipruvns , Lat. rcciproguc, Fr.] mu- 
tual; alternate; returned equally on both sides. Affecting 
both parties alike. Done by each to each. In Geometry, rt- 
dprocal proportion is, when, in four numbers, the: fourth num- 
ber is so much less than the second, as the third is greater 
than tin? first, and rice versa. 

RECIPROCALLY, ad. mutually; int lehangvubly. 

RKCTPROCALNKSS, s. mutual i* turn ; altunat' iiess. 

To RECIPROCATE, v. ?/. [from t n'j.n ms, Lat.] to act 
mutually or alternately. 

RECIPROCATION, s. the si v. Lei- in .my action is 
done mutually by each party. 

RECIPROCITY, s. a mutual letuin. 

RECI'SION, s. [from revisus, l.at.j the act of cutting 
off*. 

RECITAL, s. the relation of a thing a second time. Re- 
hearsal ; repetition. Enumeration. 

RECITATION, 5. repetition; rehearsal 

RECITATIVE, or KEClTATl'YO, v a kind of mu- 
sical pronunciation, wherein the wools me pmnounced 
more musically than in common speech, and los than in a 
song. 

To RECITE, r. a. [m't/u, Lat. ttuUr, Fr. to relate; to 
rehearse; to tell over; to enumerate. 

RECITER, s. he that rOcins. 

To RECK, v. n . [mow, S;<\.] to care; to lard; to mind; 
to rate at much. Actively, to heed ; to cure lor. 

RECKLESS, a. [rt a tints, Sax.J careh .~s ; lietdlos; 
mindless ; untouched. 

RECKLESSNESS, s. cnivlossmss ; ue-aMu* nee. 

To RECKON, (usually pronounced rik.t) r. n. [n.cnui. 
Sax. rcchenui, Belg.] to eount or find out the numlu r of any 
collection. To esteem, value, or account. Xcuterly, to com- 
pute. To call to puniidnmut, usol with with. To lay 
stress, or dependence upon, used with t/j on ; fiom compter sur , 
Fr. 

RE CKONER, s. one who computes ; one who calculates 
cost. 

RECKONING, s computation. An account of time. 
Accounts of debtor and creditor. Money due for entertain 
ment at a public house. An account taken. Esteem or \alue. 
A reckoning booh, is a beak in which money received or ex- 
pended is set down. 

To RECLAIM, v. a. [ reclame, Lat.] to reform or make 
better. To reduce to the state desired. To recall, to cry 
out against. To tame. 

RECLAFMANT, s . a contradictor. 

RECLAFMLESS, a. not to be reclaimed. 
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To RECLFNE, t>. a. [rec/mo, Lat.] to lean back, or nde- 
wise. Neuterly, to lean, rest, or repose. 

RECLINE, o. [reclinis, Lat.] in a leaning posture. 

To RECLO'SE, v. a . to close again. 

To RECLU'DE, v. a. [ recludo , Lat.] to open. 

RECLU'SE, a. [reclus, Fr. reclusus , Lat.] shut up from 
company. Retired. Substantively, a retired person. 
RECOAGULATION, s. second coagulation. 
RECO'GNISANCE, re-kon-ni-zance, $. [recognisance, Fr.] 
acknowledgment of a person or thing. A badge. A bond of 
record, testifying the recogniser to owe to the recognisee a cer- 
tain sum of money. 

To RECOGNi'SE, re-eog-nize, v. a. [recog >iosco t Lat.] to 
acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any person 
or thing. To review or examine judicially. 

RECOGNISEE', rc-cog-ni-zee, s. the person in whose fa- 
vour a bond is drawn. 

RECO'GNISOR, re-cog-ni-zor, r. one who gives a bond to 
another. 

RECOGNITION, s. [recognitio, Lat.] review ; renewal of 
knowledge. Acknowledgment; memorial. Knowledge 
avowed. 

To RECOTL, v. n. [ reader , Fr.] to rush or bound back 
again. To fall back ; to fail or shrink. 

RECO'lL, s. the rebounding or starting back of a cannon, 
Ac. after explosion. 

To RECOI'N, v . a . to coin over again. 

RECOI'NAGE, s . the act of coining anew. 

To RECOLLECT, v. a . [from recollcctus , Lat.] to revive 
in, or recover to, the memory. To recover reason or resolu- 
tion. To collect again. 

RECOLLECTION, s . the act whereby an idea is sought 
after by the mind, and found, and brought again to view. 

RE COLLECTS, a congregation of reformed Franciscans, 
called also Friars minors of St. Francis. 

To RECO'MFORT, v. a. to comfort or console again. To 
give new strength. 

To RECOMMENCE, v. a . [ rccommenccr , Fr.] to begin 
anew. 

RECOMMENCEMENT, s. a beginning a thing anew. 

To RECOMMEND, v. a. [recommended Fr.] to praise to 
another. To render acceptable. To describe a person 
as worthy of the countenance of another. To commit with 
prayers. 

RECOMMEND A RLE, a. [ recommendable , Fr.] worthy of 
recommendation or praise. 

RECOMMENDATION, s . the act detailing the good 
qualities of a person, to gain a * favourable reception from 
another. 

RECOMMENDATORY, a. that recommends to another. 

R E( O M M E' N D E R, s. one who recommends. 

7o RECOMMIT, v. a . to commit anew. 

To H ECOMPA'CT, v. a, to join anew. 

To RECOMPENSE, v. a. [ rccompenser , Fr.] to repay, or 
requite. To return, or give in requital. To makeup by some- 
thing of equal value. To redeem or pay for. 

RECOMPENSE, s . [s recompense , Fr.] the act of making a 
return, equivalent; compensation. 

RECOMPl'LF.MENT, s. a new complement. 

To HECOMPO'SF., v. a. [rccomposer 9 Fr.] to settle, or quiet 
anew. To form or adjust anew/ 

RECOMPOSITION, s. composition renewed. 

7o RECONCILE, v. a . [ reconciler , Fr.] to make a person 
to like, or he liked again. 7b make consistent. To restore 
to favour. Svnon. To reconcile , supposes some dispute or 
disagreement. To adjust, supposes only some distance or dif- 
ference. 


RECONCl'LEABLE, & {r^mUabk, Fr.] CipsUe of re- 
newed kindness. Consistent; possible to be made consistent. 

RECONC1 LEABLENESS, t. consistence ; possibility to 
be reconciled. Disposition to renew love. 

RECONCI LEMENT, i, the renewal of kindness, or re- 
storing to favour. Friendship renewed ; reconciliation. 

RECONCILER, t. one who renews friendship between 
others. One who discovers the consistence between proposi- 
tions. 

RECONCILIATION, s. [i reconciliation , Fr.] renewal of 
friendship. Agreement of things seeming opposite. Atone- 
ment or expiation. 

To RECONDENSE, v. a. to condense anew. 
RECONDITE, a . [reconditus, Lat.] abstruse; profound; 
secret ; hidden. 

7b RECONDU CT, v . a. [reconduire, Fr.] to conduct again 
To RECONJO'IN, v . a. to join anew. 

To RECO NQUER, v. a. [reconquer ir, Fr.] to conquer 
again. 

To RECONNOITRE, re-kon-noi-ter, v. a. [ reconnoitre , 
Fr.] in War, to take a view of; to examine the nature and si- 
tuation of ground, Ac. 

To R ECO' NSEC RATE, v . n. to consecrate anew. 

7b RECONSl'DElt, v. a. to turn in one’s mind over and 
over. “ Reconsider from time to time.” 

To RECONVENE, v. n. to assemble anew 
To RECON VF/Y, v . a. to convey again. 

To RECORD, t. a. [recordor t Lat. recorder , Fr.] to register 
any thing so as to preserve the memory of it. To celebrate, 
or cause to be remembered in a solemn manner. 

RECORD, s. [the accent of the noun is generally on the 
first syllable, but that of the verb always on the last] a register 
or authentic memorial. 

RECORDATION, s. [recordatio, Lat.] remembrance. Ob- 
solete. 

RECO'RDER, s. one who registers any event. The keeper 
of the tolls in a city. A person chosen to assist the magis- 
trates, Ac. of a city or corporation, in matters of justice, and 
proceedings in law. A kind of flute. 

To RECOU'CII, v. a. to lie down again. 

To RECO VER, v . a . [reconvrcr t Fr.] to restore from sick- 
ness or disorder. 7b repair; to regain ; to release; to reach. 
Neuterly, to grow well from a disease, or any evil. 

RECO VERABLE, a. capable of being cured or regained. 
IIKCO'VERY, s. cure. T’lie power or act of regaining. 
The state of a person cured. In Law, the cutting off’ an 
entail. 

To RECO'UNT, v. a. [reconter, Fr.] to tell in a minute and 
distinct manner. 

RECO'URSE, s. [recours, Fr. recurstts , Lat.] frequent pas- 
sage. A return, or new attack. Application or attendance 
for help or protection. This last sense is most in use, the two 
former senses being obsolete. Access. 

RECO'URSEFUL, a. moving alternately. “ In that re- 
coiirseful deep.” Drayton. 

RECREANT, a. [rccriant, Fr.] cowardly, mean-spirited; 
crying out, or recanting for fear. Apostate ; false. 

7b RECREATE, v. n. [rccreo, Lat. fiercer, Fr.] to refresh 
after labour. To amuse when weary. Figuratively, to delight 
or gratify. To revive or relieve. 

RECftEA'TION, s . refreshment after toil or weariuess. 
Amusement; diversion. 

RECREATIVE, a. refreshing ; giving relief after labour oi 
pain; amusing; diverting. 

RECREATIVENESS, s. the quality of being recreative. 
RETIREMENT, s. [reermenhm, Lat.] dross; scoria ; 
spume ; superfluous or useless parts. 
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RECREMENTAL, RECREM ENTI'TIOUS, a. drowsy; 
coarse. 

To RECRI MINATE, v. n. [rccriminer, Fr.] to return one 
accusation with another. 

RECRIMINATION, ». [recrimination, Fr.] the act of re- 
turning one accusation by another. 

RECRIMINATOR, $. he that returns one charge with 
another. 

RECRUDE'SCENT, a. [ rccrndescens , Lat.] growing pain- 
ful or violent again. 

To RECRU'IT, v . a. [recruter, Fr.] to repair any thing 
wasted by fresh supplies. To supply the deficiencies of an 
army by new men. Neuterly, to raise new soldiers. 

RECRU'IT, s. the supply of any thing wasted. A new 
soldier. 

HECTA'NGLE, s. [rectangle, Fr. rectangulus , Lat.] an 
angle consisting of ninety degrees; a right-angle. 

RECTA'NGULAR, a. [rectus and angularis, Lat.] having 
an angle consisting of ninety degrees; right-angled. 

RECTA'NGULARLY, ad. with right angles. 

RE CTIFIABLE, a. capable of being set right. 

RECTIFICATION, s. [rectification, Fr.] the act of set- 
ting a thing right which is wrong. In Distillery, the act 
of drawing spirits a second time, in order to increase their 
strength. 

To RECTIFY, r. a. [rectifier, Fr.] to make right or re- 
form. To increase the strength of spirits by repeated dis- 
tillation. 

RECTILINEAR, or RECTIM'NEOUS, «. [from rectus 

and linea, Lat.] consisting of right lines. 

RECTITUDE, s. [rectitude, Fr.] straightness, opposed to 
eurvity. Uprightness, or freedom from any vice or bias, ap- 
pjied to the mind. 

RECTOR, s. [Lat.] a ruler. A parson or minister of an 
unimpropriated parish. 

RECTO'RIAL, a. belonging to the rector of a parish. 

RECTORSHIP, s. [rectorat, Fr.] the rank or oflice of a 
rector. 

RE'CTORY, 5 . [ rectorerie , Fr. ] a spiritual living, 
consisting of land, tithe, and other oblations, separated 
and dedicated to God for the service of the church, and 
for the maintenance of the minister to whose charge it is 
cun uni tied. 

RECUBA'TION, s. [from rccubo, Lat.] the act of lying or 
leaning. 

RECU'MBENCY, .<?. [from recumbo , Lat.] the act of lying 
or leaning. Rest; repose. 

RECU'MBENT, a. [recumbent, Lat.] lying; leaning. 

llECU'PEHABLE, a. [recttjjcrubilis, Lat.] easy to be re- 
covered. 

RECUPERATION, s . [ recupcratio , Lat.] the act of re- 
covering. 

RECUPERATIVE, or RECIJ'PERATORY, a. pertaining 
to recovery. 

To RECU'R, v. n. [recurro, I .at.] to come back, or revive 
to the mind. To have recourse to, or take refuge in, from 
j ecottrir , Fr. 

To RECU'RE, v. a . to recover; to regain; to recover 
from sickness or labour. Not in use. 

RECU'RE, s. recovery; remedy. 

RECURRENCE, RECURRENCE *. return. 

RECU'RRENT, a. [recurrens, Lat.] returning from time 
to time. 

RECU'RSION, s. [recurm, Lat.] return. 

RECURVATION, RECU RVITY, s. [from recurvo, Lat.] 
flexure backwards. 1 

RECURVOUS, a. [rawruus, Lat.] bent backward. 


RECU'SANT, f. [from recusant , Lat.] one tbat refuses to 
comply with the terms of a community or society. 

To RECU'SE, v. it. [recuse?-, Fr.] to refuse. A juridical 
word. 

RECURSION, 8. [from recussus , Lat.] the act of shaking 
again, or beating back. 

RED, a. [red, Sax. hrud , Brit.] one of the simple and 
primary colours of natural bodies, or rather of the rays of 
light. In Dyeing, it is one of the mother colours; some 
reckon six kinds or casts of red, viz. scarlet, crimson, half- 
grain, lively, orange, and scarlet of cochineal; but they may 
be reduced to the three principal drugs which give the colours; 
viz. the kermes, cochineal, and madder. 

REDAN, RE'DANT, s. in Fortification, an indented 
work, made in form of the teeth of a saw, with saliant and co- 
entering angles. 

RKDARGUATION, s. [from redargue , Lat.] a disproving 
or refusing. 

RE D BERRIED SHRUB CASSIA, s. in Botany, a plant. 
It is male and female in different plants: the male hath flowers 
consisting of many stamina or threads, without any petals ; 
these are always sterile ; the? female plants, which have no 
conspicuous flower, produce spherical berries, in which are 
included nuts of the same form. 

RE DBREAST, s . a small bird so called from the colour 
of its breast. 

RE D BURN, a thoroughfare town on the road from Lon- 
don to Dunstable, in Hertfordshire. It is 4 miles N. \V. of 
St. Alban’s, and 2.5 from London. Population 2047. 

To RE DDEN, v. a. to make red. Neuterly. to grow red, 
or blush. 

RE DDISH, a. somewhat red. 

RE DDISH NESS, s. tendency to redness. 

REDDl'TlON, s. [from reddo , Lat.] restitution. 

RE DDITIVE, a. [redditivus, Lat.] in Grammar, answering 
to a question. 

REDDLE, an earth of the metal kind, of close and 
even texture, smooth, glossy, unctuous, remarkably heavy, 
of a fine florid red; that in England is the finest in the 
world. 

REDE, s. [rerd, Sax.] ad\ice ; counsel. An old word. 

To REDE, v. a. [nedau. Sax.] to counsel. Not in use. 

To REDEE M, v. a. [redimo, Lat.] to ielii \e by paying a 
price. To recompense. To pay an atonement; to free from 
guilt. To free a pledge by paying what money was lent on it, 
together with the interest. 

REDEE MABLE, o. capable of redemption. 

REDEE'MABLENESS, s. the state of being redeemable. 

REDEEMER, s. one who ransoms or saves from guilt by 
paying a price, or making an atonement. A term frequently 
applied to our blessed Saviour. 

To REDELI VER, v. a. to deliver back. 

REDELl'VERY, s. the act of delivering back. 

To REDEMA'ND, v. a. [rrdcmnnder, Fr.] to demand back. 

REDEMPTION, s. [redemptio, Lat.] ransom, or delivery 
from guilt or punishment by making an atonement. Purchase 
of God’s favour by the death of Christ. 

REDE'MPTORY, i. [from redemplus , Lat.] paid for 
ransom. 

RE'DGUM, s . a disease of children newly bom. 

REDHIBITION, s. \rcdhibitio, Lat.] in Civil Law, an 
action to make void the 3ule of certain goods, and to oblige 
the 8(4 ler to take them back. 

RF/DHOT, a. heated so as to appear red. 

R EDI' NT EG RATE, a. [reuintegratus, Lat.] restored, re- 
newed ; made new. 

REDINTEGRATION, s . renovation; restoration. Rett 
9 G 
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integration, Chemists call the restoring any mixed body or 
matter, whose* form has been destroyed, to its former nature 
and constitution. 

REDLEAD, s. minium; lead calcined. 

UK 1 !) NESS, s. the quality of being red. 

RE DOLENCE, REDOLENCY, s. sweet scent 
RE DOLENT, a. [redo lens, Lat.] sweet of scent. 

To REDO'UBLE, v. a. [ redouble r, hr.] to repeat often. 

To increase by frequent additions of the same quantity. Ncu- 
terly, to become twice as much. 

REDOU'BT, s. f redoute , Fr.] an outwork of a fortification; 
a fortress. 

REDOU BTABLE, a. [ redoubtable , Fr.] terrible to enemies; 
formidable. 

REDOU'BTED, a. [ redoubt e, Fr.] awful ; formidable. 

To REDOU'ND, v. n. [ redundo , Lat.] to be driven back 
again. To conduce. To result. 

To REDRESS, v. a . [redresser, Fr.] to set right, or amend 
To relieve, remedy, or case ; more properly applied to 
things. 

R EDRESS, s. a relief of grievances ; reformation ; amend- 
ment ; remedy. 

RED RU'SSIA, or Little Russia, a province of Poland, 
having Upper Poland on the W. Lithuania on the N. Little 
Tartury on the E. and Moldavia, Transit vania, and part of 
Hungary, on the S. It is about 6.00 miles long, and ‘200 
broad. It was named Red Russia from the colour of the 
hair of its inhabitants. 

RE’ DRUTIf, a town of Cornwall, whose market is dis- 
used. It is seated in the very heart of the mining country, 

12 miles N. by E. of Helstone, and 263 miles W. by S. of 
London. Population 8200. 

RED SEA , or Sea of Edom, a sea celebrated in ancient 
history, which extends in a direction from N. to S. dividing 
Africa from Arabia. It is separated from the Mediterranean 
on the N. by the Isthmus of Suez, and communicates by 
the Straight of Babelmandeb on the S. with the Arabian Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean. In the year of the world 2513 the 
Israelites passed over this sea, ami Pharaoh, together with 
his host, were drowned. It is now called by the Arabians 
the Sea of Sulph. This sea is 350 leagues in length, and 
40 in breadth. M. Bruce says, that it was so named from 
Edom or Esau, the brother of Jacob; or from the colour of 
the sand on its coast. 

To REDSE'AR, v. n. applied to iron, which, when too hot, 
breaks or cracks under the hammer. 

REDSTART, or BEDTAIL, s. a bird. 

RE'DSTRKAK, $. an apple, so called from its colour, pre- 
fei red to all other fruit for making cider. Cider made from 
redstrmk apples. 

To UEDU'CE, v. a. f reduco , Lat.] to bring to its former 
state. To reform any disorder. To break into small pieces. 
To degrade. To bring into a state of want or misery. To 
subdue. 

REDU'CEMENT, s. the act of bringing back, subduing, 
reforming, or diminishing. 

REDU CER, s. one that reduces. 

REDU'CIBLE, a. possible to be reduced. 
REDU'CIBLENESS, *. quality of being reducible. 

REDU CTION, s . [reduction, Fr.] the act of breaking into 
pieces, or bringing into order, from a state of disorder. In 
Arithmetic, the bringing numbers of different denominations 
into one. 

REDUCTIVE, a. [ rtductif, Fr.] having tlm power of 
reducing. 

REDU'CTIVELY, ad. by reduction; by consequence. 
REDU N DANCE, or REDU NDANCY, s. [reduudaniia. 


Lat.] a state wherein things abound to excess; superfluity; 
superabundance. 

REDU NDANT, a. [redundant, Lat.] superfluous; abound 
mg to excess. Losing more words or images than are useitil. 
"REDUNDANTLY, ad. superfluously; superabundantly. 

To REDU PLICATE, v. a. to double. 

REDUPLICATION, s. the act of doubling. 

REDU PLICATIVE, a. [rvdupiicatif, Fr.] double. 

To IIF.E, v. a. to riddle; to sift. 

To RE-ECHO, re-ek-ko, v. n. to echo back. 

REK'CHY, a. [corrupted from reck] smoky; s *oty. 

REED, s. [w/, Sax. vied, Tent.] a hollow knotted stalk 
A small pipe. An arrow. A plant, of which four kinds arc 
natives of England, viz. the common, small, branched, and 
sea reed. They all flower in June and July. 

To RE-EDIFY, v. a. to build again; to rebuild. “The 
ruin’d walls he did re-edify f Spen. 

REF/DED, a. covered with reeds. 

KEE'DEN, a. consisting of reeds. 

REEDMACE, s. in Botany, the typha of Linncus. The 
cat’s-tail and smaller rcedmace are the British species. r I hey 
bear spikes of male and female flowers, and are found in ditches 
and ponds. 

REE DY, a. abounding with reeds. 

REEF, s. in Navigation, a certain portion of a sail, com- 
prehended between the top and bottom, with a row ol eyelet- 
holes parallel thereto. Reefing , is the operation ol reducing a 
sail, by taking in one or more of the reels, which is performed 
by lines, points, or knitlles. 

REEK, s. [rcc, Sax. reidte, Belg.] steam; smoke; vapour. 

A pile of corn or hay, usually spelt and pronounced rich. 

To REEK, v. n. [reran, Sax.] to smoke; to steam; to 
emit vapour. 

REEKY, a. smoky; tanned; black. 

REEL, s. [ reof , Sax.] a turning frame on which yarn is 
wound from the spindle. 

To REEL, v. n. [ rollen , Belg. ray la, Swod.] to stagger; 
to incline first to one side and then to the other, in walking. 
RE-ELECTION, repeated election. 

To RE-ENACT, v. a. to enact anew. 

To RE-ENJO'Y, v. a. to enjoy a second time. 

To RE-ENTER, v. a. to enter again; to enter anew. 

To RE-ENTHRO'NE, v. a. to replace on a throne. 
RE-ENTRANCE, s. the act of entering again. 
REERMOUSE, s. [hreremus, Sax.] a bat. 

To RE-ESTABLISH, v. n. to establish again. 
RE-ESTA'BLISHER, s. one that re-establishes. 

RE-ESTA BLISHMENT, s. the act of re-establishing; the 
state of being re-established ; rcstauvation. 

To RE-EX AMINE, v. a. to examine again. 

REEVE, s. [ycrefa. Sax.] the bailiff of a franchise, or 
manor. Also the guardian of a church, or church-warden. 
Obsolete. 

To REFECT, v. a. [from refectus, Lat.] to refresh; to re- 
store after hunger and fatigue. Obsolete. 

REFECTION, s. [refection, Fr. refectio, Lat.] refreshment 
after hunger and fatigue. 

REFECT1VES, s. medicines which refresh and renew 
strength. 

REFECTORY, s . [ rffectoire , Fr.] a room for refreshment 
or eating. 

To REFE'L, v . a. [rcfcllo, I.at.] to refute; to repress. 

To REFE R, v. a. [refero, Lat. rfferer, Fr.] to send or 
dismiss for information or judgment. To address or apply h* 
judgment. Neutcrly, to have respect or relation. 

REFEREE, s. one to whom any thing is submitted or re- 
ferred 
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REFERENCE, .<?. relation ; respect ; view towards. Dis- 
mission to another tribunal. 

REFERENDARY, s. [from referendus, Lat.] one to whose 
decision any thing is referred- An officer in the court of 
chancery ; the master of requests. 

To REFERMF/NT, v. a . to ferment anew. 

REFE'IIRIBLE, a. capable of being considered as in rela- 
tion to something else. 

To REFl'NE, v. a. [rqffiner, Fr.] to clear from dross or any 
impurities. To polish; to make elegant ; to make accurate. 
Neuterly, to affect nicety ; to improve in point of accuracy ; to 
grow pure. 

REFl'NEDLY, ad. with affected elegance. 

REFI'NEMENT, s. the act of cleansing from dross, foul- 
ness, or impurity. Improvement in elegance. Artificial prac- 
tice. Affectation of elegance. 

REFINER, s. one that clears from dross or impurity ; im- 
prover in elegance ; inventor of superfluous subtilities. 

To REFIT, v . a . [refaire, Fr.j to repair ; to restore after 
damage. 

To REF I EOT, r. a. [reflecto, hat. reflcchir , Fr.] to bend 
or throw back. Neuterly, to throw back light, or an image 
represented in a mirror. To throw back the thoughts on 
themselves or things past. To consider attentively. To throw 
or bring reproach. 

RKF1ECTENT, a. [refledens, I/at.] bending back; flying 
back. 

REFLECTION, s. [from reflect us t Lat.] the act of throw- 
ing or bending back. Any thing represented or reflected 
on a looking-glass. Thought employed on things past. 
The perception of the operation of our own mind within 
us, as employed about the ideas it lias got. Attentive con- 
sideration. Censure. 

REFIECT1VK, a. throwing back images; considering 
tilings past ; considering the operations of the mind. 

REFLECTOR, s. a considered A sort of optic glass that 
reflects light or images. 

REFLEX, a. [reflexus, Lat.] directed backward. 

REFLEX, s . [from reflex us, Lat.] reflection. 

To REFLEX, v. a. to reflect. 

UEFLEXIRfLITY, s. the disposition of rays to be turned 
out of a right line, in passing out of one medium into ano- 
ther. 

R INFLEXIBLE, a . [from reflexus , Lat.] capable of being 
thrown back, or turned from their natural course, applied to 
rays of light. 

REFLEXIVE, a. [ reflexus , Lat.] having respect to some- 
thing past ; capable of reflecting. 

REF1EX1VELY, ad. in a backward direction. 

REFLOAT, s. ebb ; reflux. 

EFFLORESCENCE, $. [from refloresco, Lat.] tlie quality 
of flourishing or blossoming anew. 

To REFLOU RISH, v. «. to flourish anew. 

To REFLO'W, v. n. [ refiner , Fr.] to flow back. 

REFLU ENT, (sometimes accented on the first syllable) a. 
[refluens, Lat.] flowing back ; running back. 

REFLUX, s. [ reflux , Fr. refluxus , Lat.] the act of flowing 
back- Tlie backward course of water. 

REFOCI LLATION, s. [from refocillo, Lat.] restoration of 

rength by refreshment. 

To"REFO'RM, v . a . [reformo, Lat.] to change from worse 
to better. Neuterly, to alter or make a change from worse to 
better. 

REFO'RM, s . [Fr.] reformation or amendment. 

REFORMATION, s. [; reformation , Fr.] the act or state of 
change front 1 Worse to better. The change of religion from the 
oorruptiou of popery, to its primitive state. Synon. Rcfor- 


viatwn signifies often the action of reforming ; reform seldom 
any other than the elfect. 

REFO RMER, s. one who makes a change from bad to 
better. One who exploded the errors of popery introduced 
into religion, and reduced it to its primitive state. 

To REFRA'CT, v. a. [hum ref cactus, Lut.] to break the 
natural course of a ray ; to beat back, or resist. 

REFRACTION, s. [ refraction , Fr.] the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body moved, which happens to 
it whilst, it enters or penetrates any medium; in Dioptrics, it is 
the variation of it ray of light from that light line which it 
would have passed on in, had not the density of the medium 
turned it aside. 

REFRACTIVE, a. having the power of refracting. 

REFRACTORINESS, sullen obstinacy ; stubbornness ; 
perverse ness. 

REFRACTORY, a. [/v fractal re, Fr. r cf radar i us, Lat., 
obstinate ; stubborn ; not submitting to authority or command ; 
contumacious. 

REF RAG ABLE, a. [rtfrayabilis, Lat.] perverse ; liable to 
be confuted. 

To REFRAIN, r. a. [trfra.er, Fr. from re and freeman, 
Lat.] to hold back ; to keep from action. Neuterly, to forbear ; 
to abstain ; to spare. 

REFRANGIBI'LITY, s. the disposition of a ray of light to 
be turned out of its natural course by passing out of one me- 
dium into another. 

REFRANGIBLE, a. [from re and franyo, Lat.] capable of 
being turned out of its natural line, or their natural course, 
applied to the rays of light. 

KEFRENATION, s. [from re and f ratio , Lat.] the ad ot 
restraining. 

To REFRESH, v. a. [ref raise her, Fr.] to refresh after la- 
bour, pain, or want. To repair or improve any thing impaired 
by new touches. To cool ; to refrigerate. 

' REFRESHER, s. that which refreshes. 

REFRESHMENT, s. relief after pain, hunger, or fatigue. 
Figuratively, food, or rest. 

REFRIGERANT, a. [refrigerant, Fr.] cooling; mitigating 
heat. 

To REFRI GERATE, r. a. ( refritjt.ro, Lat.] to cool. 

REFRIGERATION, s. \ refrigeration, Fr. n frige ratio , 
Lat.) the act of cooling ; the state of being cooled. 

REFRIGERAT1VE, REFRIGERATORY, a. [nfrifi- 
ratif, Fr.] cooling; having the power to cool. 

REFRIGERATORY, 5 . that part of a distilling vessel 
that is placed about the head of a still, and filled with 
water to cool condensing vapours. Any thing internally 
cooling. 

REFRIGF.'RIUM, s. [I/at.] cool refreshment; refrigeration. 

REFT. [pret. and part. pass, of Reave] taken, or took 
away. Obsolete. 

REFUGE, s . [refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat.] shelter from dan- 
ger or distress. Protection. A 11 expedient. 

To REFUGE, v. <t. [refugier, Fr.] to shelter or protect. 

REFUGEE, s. [n/ngtc, Fr.] one that flies his country for 
shelter. 

KEFU'LGKNCE, \ sparkling or bright splendour. 

RE FU' LG ENT, a . [rifutyens, Lat.] bright; glitterieg; 
shining; splendid. 

REFU'LGENTLY, aa. in a shining manner. 

To REFU ND, v . n. [ref undo, Lat.] to pour back. Figu- 
ratively, to restore or repay what is received. Used with tin: 
reciprocal pronoun himself, to reimburse. 

REFU SAL, s. the act of denying to receive any thing of- 
fered, or of granting a thing requested. The right of having 
a thing before another ; pre-emption ; option. 
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To REFU'SE,' t>; <r. {refiner, Fr,] to deny mj /thing t tquired 
or offered. • 

REFUSE, cl [the verb is accented on the second syllable, 
hut the noun on the first] unworthy of acceptance after a 
choice is made. 

REFUSE, ®. that which is disregarded when the rest is 
taken. 

REFU'SER, s . he who refuses. 

KEFUTAL, a. [from refuto , Lat.] the act of proving false or 
erroneous. 

REFUTATION, a. [refitatio, Lat.] the act of refuting ; or 
shewing any thing to be false or erroneous ; refiital. 

To REFUTE, t*. a. [ refuto , Lat.] to prove false or errone- 
ous, applied to persons or things. 

To REGAI'N, v. a . [i regagner , Fr.] to gain a second time ; 
to recover any thing lost. 

REGAL, a. [rtgal, Fr regalia , Lat.] royal ; kingly. 
REGAL, s. [from regalia , Lat.] a musical instrument. 
REGA'LE, s. [ regale , Lat.] the prerogative of a king. An 
entertainment given to ambassadors. 

To REGA'LE, v* a. [rtgaler, Fr.] to feast; to give ail enter- 
tainment ; to refresh ; to gratify. 

REGALEMENT,®, [regalement, Fr.] refreshment ; enter- 
tainment. 

REGALIA, s. [Lat.] the rights and prerogatives of a 
king; which, according to Civilians, are six, viz. 1. The 
power of judicature. 2. The power of life and death. 3. 
The power of peace and war. 4. A right to such goods as 
have no owner, as waifs, es trays, &c. .5. Assessments ; and, 

(i. The coinage of money. Regalia is also used for the 
apparatus of a coronation, as the crown and sceptre with 
the cross, that with the dove, the globe, St. Edward’s staff, 
the orb with the cross, four several swords, &c. In Church 
Adairs, the rights and privileges which cathedrals, &c. enjoy 
by the grants of kings. 

REGALITY,®, [regalitas, Lat.] royalty; sovereignty; king- 
ship. 

To REGA'RD, v. a . [regarder, Fr.] to value ; to look upon 
ns worthy of notice. To respect or mind. To observe reli- 
giously. To respect or have relation to. To look toward. 

REGA'RD, $• [ regard , Fr.] attention to as a matter of im- 
portance. Respect ; esteem. Relation. Note or eminence. 
Reference. !<ook or aspect. “ With stern regard ." Milton . 

Au object of sight. 

REGARD ABLE, a . observable. Worthy of notice. 
REGARDANT, a . in Heraldry, a lion, or such kind of 
boast of prey, painted as looking behind him. 

REGARDER, s. one that regards. 

REGARDFUL, a. attentive ; taking notice of ; observant ; 
respectful. 

REGA'RD FULLY, ad* attentively; hcedfully; respect- 
fully. 

R RGA'RDLESS, a. heedless ; negligent ; not taking notice ; 
slighted. 

REOARDLF.8SLY, ad. without heed. 

REGARDLESSNESS, a. heedlessness ; negligence ; in- 
attention. 

REGATTA, s. a name given at Venice, to a kind of 
exhibition on the water, in which the gondoliers contest for 
superiority in the art of rowing their gondolas. A splendid 
entertainment, under this appellation, was exhibited on the 
Thames, in 1775. 

REGENCY, s. [from regent] authority; government. 
Government administered for another. The district governed 
by a vicegerent. Those who arc intrusted with the govern- 
ment in behalf another. 

To REGENERATE, v. a. [rcgcncro, Lat.] to produce anew. 


To renew by a change of, nature, from a carnal ;to .* rebristiun 
state. ■ 

REGENERATE, a. [regenerate, Lut/J produced anew, 
Bom again, or having one’s natural dispositions changed by 
divine grace. 

REGENERATENESS, s. the state of being regenerate. 
REGENERATION, s. [rigeniration, Fr.] new birth; biith 
by grace from carnal affections to a Christian life. 

REGENT, a. [regens, Lat.] governing. Exercising autho- 
rity for another. 

REGENT, s. a governor or ruler. One invested with au- 
thority for, or ruling in behalf of, another A professor, or 
teacher in a college or university. 

REGENTS II IF, s. the office or state of a regent. 

To REGERMINATE, v. a . [ regermino , Lat.] to spring ur 
bud out again. 

REGERMINATION, s. [regerminatio, Lat.] the act of 
sprouting again 

REGIBLE, a . governable; manageable. 

REGICIDE, s . [rcgicidiam, Lat.] the act of murdering a 
king. One guilty of murdering his king, from regicida, Lat. 

REGIMEN, s. [Lat.] that regulation in diet and living, 
suitable to the preservation or recovery of health. Rule ; go- 
vernment. 

REGIMENT, s . [regiment, Fr.] a body of soldiers under 
one colonel. 

REGIMENTAL, a. belonging to a regiment. Used in the 
plural for the particular uniform by which one regiment is dis- 
tinguished from another. 

REGION, s. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] a traet of land. A 
country. Tract of space. A part of the body. Place or rank. 

A division or part, of the atmosphere. 

REGISTER, s. [registre, Fr. regialrum , Lat.] an account of 
any thing committed to writing in some book kept for that 
purpose. An officer who commits any account or transaction 
to writing. 

To REGISTER, v. a. [; registrer , Fr.] to commit to writing, 
in order to preserve from oblivion. To enrol, or set down in a 
list. 

REGISTRY, s. the act of inserting in a register. The place 
where a register is kept. A series of facts recorded. 

REG LET, s. [rcglet, Fr.] ledge of wood exactly planed, by 
w hich printers separate their lines in pages widely prin'ed. 

REGNANT, a. [Fr.] predominant; reigning; having power; 
prevalent 

To REGO'RGE, v. a . [regorger, Fr.] to vomit up. To 
swallow back. To swallow eagerly. 

To REG HAFT, v . a. [regrejfer, Fr.] to graft again. 

To REGRANT, r. a . to grant back. 

To REGRATE, v, a . to shock or offend. To engross or 
forestall, from regratter, Fr. 

REGRATEIl,®. [regra. ttier, Fr.] a forcstaller ; engrosser. 
One who buys any wares or provisions, and sells them again 
in the same market, or five miles round it; also one who 
furbishes old arms, &c. to make them look now. 

To REGREE'T, v. a . to rc-salute ; to greet a second time. 
REGREET, 8. a return or exchange of salutation. 

To REGRESS, v. n. [from regressus , Lat] to go back ; to 
return ; to pass back to the former state or place. 

REGRESS, or REGRESSION, s . [ regressus , Lat.] pas- 
sage back ; a return or going back. The power of passing 
back. 

REGRET, s. [ regret , Fr.] vexation ; sorrow for something 
past ; grief ; bitterness of reflection. Used by Prior iu the 
plural, but without authority. 

To REGRET, v. a. [regret ter, Fr.] to repent, or grieve at 
something done or past. To be uneasy at. 
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HEGlflS'RDON, *. reward; recompense. 

To REGUE'RDON, v. a. to reward. Both the noun and 
the terb are obsolete. 

REGULAR, a. [rSgulier, Fr. regular is, Lat.] conformable 
or agreeable to rule or method. In Geometry, a regular 
body is a solid, whose surface is composed of regular and 
equal figures, and whose solid angles are all equal* and 
of which there are five sorts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre- 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. 
A cube, whose surface is composed of six equal squares. 
3. That which is bounded by eight equal and equila- 
teral triangles. 4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body consisting of 
twenty equal and equilateral triangles ; and mathemati- 
cians demonstrate, that there can be no more regular 
bodies than these five. Instituted, initiated, or educated, ac- 
cording to received forms of discipline. Synon. We are 
regular in our conduct ; wc are methodical with respect to our 
affairs. 

RE'GULAR, s . [rfgnlier, Fr.] in the Romish church, a per- 
son that professes and follows a certain rule of religious or 
monastic life, and observes the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 

REGULA'RITY, $. [regularitf, Fr.] conformity to rule. 
Order; method. Synox. Order and regularity both imply a 
prudent disposition of things ; but the first relates more to the 
effect which results from such a disposition ; the latter, more 
to the power and to the model which conducts that disposi- 
tion. 

REGULARLY, ad . in a manner agreeable to rule, method, 
or order. 

To REGULATE, v. a. [from regnla , Lat.] to adjust by 
rule or method; to direct; to manage. 

REGULATION, s. the act of regulating. 

REGULATOR, s. [Lat.] one that directs or adjusts by rule 
or method. The part, of a machine which makes the motion 
equable. A clock made use of to adjust the motions of 
others. 

REG ULUS, s. [Lat.] the finer and most weighty part of 
metals, which settles at the bottom on melting. In Astronomy, 
a star of the first magnitude, situated in the heart of the Lion, 
one of the Zodiacal constellations. 

To REGURGITATE, (last g soft) v. a. to throw or pour 
back any thing absorbed. Ncuterly, to be poured back. 

REGURGITATION, s. resorption; the act of swallowing 
back. 

REHABILITATION, >\ in Canon Law, signifies the restora- 
tion of a delinquent to his former condition. 

To REHEAR, v. a. to hear again. 

REHEARSAL, s. recital; repetition. In Music and the 
Drama, a trial or recital of any thing before the representation 
of it publicly. 

To REHEARSE, v. a. [front rehear] to repeat, recite, or 
relate. To try, recite, or pronounce, as preparatory to public 
exhibition. 

To REJECT, v. a . [from reject us, Lat.] to dismiss without 
compliance. To refuse, to cast oft'. To throw aside, as use- 
less or evil. 

REJECTABLE, a. that may be rejected. 

REJECTION, $. [rejectio, Lat.] the act of casting off, or 
throwing aside. 

REIGLE, s. [regie, Fr.] a hollow cut to guide any thing ; 
regulator. 

To REIGN, v . n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] to enjoy or ex- 
ercise sovereign authority. To be predominant; to prevail. 
To obtain power or dominion. 

REIGN, s . [regne, Fr. regnum , Lat.] royal authority. The 


time during which a person exercises sovereign authority. A 
kingdom or dominion. 

To REIMBA'RK, v. a . [ rembarquer , Fr.] to take shipping 
again. 

REIMBARKATION, s. [remharquement, Fr.] the act of 
going on shipboard. 

To REIMBO'DY, v. a. [written more frequently, but less 
properly, embody ] to reduce to a body again. 

To REIMBURSE, v . a. [re, in, Lat. and bourse Fr.] to 
repay ; to repair any loss or expense by an equivalent. 

REIMBU RSEMENT, «. reparation or repayment. 

To REIMPRE'GNATE, v. a. [re and impregnate] to im- 
pregnate anew. 

REIMPRESSION, s. a second or repeated impression. 

To REIN, s. [res/ies, Fr.] that part of a bridle which tx- 
tends from the horse’s head to the driver’s hand. Figuratively, 
government. To give the reins, is to remove restraint, or gi\c 
liberty. 

To REIN, v. a . to govern by a bridle. Figuratively, to re- 
strain or coutrol. 

REINS, $. [not used in the singular; re nee, Lat.] the low* r 
and the smallest part of the back ; the kidneys. 

To REINFECT, r. a, [from re and infevtus , Lat.] to infect 
or corrupt again. 

To REINFORCE, v. a. [r enforcer, Fr. whence it ought 
rather to be spelled re-cnforce J to add new force or strength ; 
to recruit. 

REINFO RCEMENT, s. a fresh supply of men, arms, &c. 

REINSERT, v . «. to insert a second time. 

To REINSITRE, v. a. to inspire anew. 

To REINSTA L, r. a. to scat again. To put again in pos- 
session. 

To REINSTATE, ?•. a. to put again in possession. 

To RKINTEGRA'I E, v. «. (fioin re and iht* gi r, Lat.] to 
renew with regard to any state or quality ; to repair, ton-stoic. 
See R r i) i x t ko k a t r . 

To REINVEST, r. a, to invest anew. 

To REJOICE, v. n. [n'jumr, Fr.] tube glad; to joy; to 
exult; to receive pleasure from something past ; used with for 
or at. Actively, to make joyful or glad; to exhilarate; to 
glad. 

REJOI CE!!, s. one that rejoices. 

To REJOI N, r. cr. [rejoinder, Fr.] to join again. To meet 
one again. Neuteilv, to make answer to an answer or icply. 

REJOI NDER, $.* [rejoindre, Fr.] an answer by the defend- 
ant to the plaintiffs replication or reply. 

REJO'LT, s. [fioin rej uilh r, Fr.] shock ; suceussiuii. 

To REITERATE, v. a. [re and i tiro, Lat. nitircr , hr.] to 
repeat again and again. 

REITERATION, s. [n Hi ration, Fr.] repetition. 

To REJU DGE, v. a. to try a second time; to review; to 
re-examine. 

REJUVENESCENCE, s. [from re and juccnesco, Lat.] re- 
storation of youth. 

To REKI NDLE, v. a. to set on lire, or inflame again. 

To RELA'PNE, v. n. [fiom rcla/j*us, Lat.] to slip or fall 
baek. To fall back into vice, error, danger, A*c. To fall 
back from a state of recovery. 

RELATSE, s. a fall into vice or error once forsaken. A 
return to any state, especially into sickuess, Irom a state ut 
recovery. 

To RELATE, v. a . [fiom rclatus , Lat.] to tell or recite. 
To allay or be near to by kindred. Neuteily, to have relation 
or respect. 

RELA'TER, s . teller; narr tor. 

RELATION, s. [ relation , Fr. -elatio, Lat.] the mnniu r 
of belonging to any person or thing. Respect ; reference ; 

9 II 
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regard. Cotmectidn of one thing to another. Kindred; 
alliance of kin. A person related to another by birth or mar- 
riage. A recital of facts ; a narrative. 

RELATIONSHIP, s. the state of being related to another, 
either by kindred or artificial alliance. 

RE'LATIVE, a. [rclativus, but. relatif Fr.] having relation, 
connection, or regard. Considered as belonging to and re- 
specting something else. 

RE'LATIVE, s. a person allied to another by birth or 
marriage. In Grammar, a pronoun, as, who, whom, Ac. 
which answers to some preceding word culled the antece- 
dent. 

RELATIVELY, ad. not absolutely; as it regards some- 
thing else. 

KE'LATIVENESS, s. the state of having relation. 

To RELA X, v. a. [ retaxo, Lat.] to slacken any thing 
strained. To make less rigorous. To make less attentive or 
laborious. To ease. To loose. Neulerly, to be mild, remiss, 
or free from rigour. 

RELAXATION, s. [ relaxation , Fr. rclaratio , Lat..] the art 
of loosening any thing strained. The cessation of restraint. 
Abatement of rigour, attention, or application. 

RELAY, s. [ relais , Fr.] horses placed in different stages on 
a road to relieve others. 

To RELEASE, v. a. [relaschcr, Fr.] to free from confine- 
ment, servitude, pain, obligation, or restraint. 

RELE ASE, s. [relasche, FT.] discharge from pain, penalty, 
claim, confinement, or servitude. An acquittance from 
debt. 

To RE'LEGATE, r. a. [relego, Lat. rcUyncr , Fr.] to banish ; 
to exile. 

RELEGATION, s. [relegation, Fr. releg alio , Lat.] exile; 
judicial banishment. 

To RELENT, v. a. [relentir, Fr.] to soften, or grow less 
rigorous, hard, or tense. To soften in temper. To give, melt, 
or grow moist. Actively, to slacken. “ Relent his pare.” 
Spenser. To soften or mollify. “ Relented their rebellious 
ire.” Spenser. 

RELENTLESS, a. unpitying; unmoved by kindness or 
tenderness. 

RELEVANT, a. [Fr.] relieving. 

R ELEVATION, s. [ relcvntio , Lat.] a rising or lifting up. 
RKLl'ANCE, s. trust; dependence; confidence; repose of 
mind. Used with on before tile object of trust. 

RELIC, s. [re/ignup, Lat. reliquc , Fr.] that which remains 
of any thing after tne rest is lost or decayed; generally used 
in the plural. The body of a person after death. Any thing 
kept in the memory of a person deceased. 

RELICT, s. [relict ns, Lat.] a widow; a woman whose 
husband is dead. 

RELIEF, s. [relief, Fr.] alleviation or mitigation of sorrow, 
pain, or distress. That which frees from danger, pain, or sor- 
row. The dismission of a sentinel from his post. In Law, 
remedy of wrongs, from relevinm, Lat. The prominence of a 
figure, in a stone, Ac. The recommendation of any tiling by 
the interposition of something different. 

RELIE'VAHLE, a. capable of relief. 

To RELIEVE, v. a. [relcvo, Lat.] to recommend by the in- 
terposition of something of a different nature. To support or 
assist mutually. To ease from pain or sorrow. To succour 
or rescue from danger. To give rest to a soldier, by placing 
another in his post. To right by law. 

RF.LIE'VER, s. one who relieves. 

RELIEVO, [ It al.] that part of a figure which projects 
beyond the ground on which it is carved. It is distinguished 
into alto , where it rises much, or after the life ; and basso, 
when it rises but little. 


RELIGATION, s. [rekgatio, Lat.] the act of binding fast 
or tying back. 

To RELI GHT, v. a. to light anew. 

RELI GION, (the latter ? and oare usually omitUd in pro- 
nouncing this word and its derivatives ; as relijdn , rclijiis, Ac., 
s. [ rcliqio , Lat. religion , Fr.] that worship which belongs to the 
Deity, when considered as our creator, preserver, and bene- 
factor. Any system of faith and worship. Synon. Religion 
denotes a quality of the soul and disposition of the heart to- 
wards God, which prevents our failing in any part of our duty 
to the Supreme being. Piety makes us acquit ourselves with 
greater respect and zeal. Devotion adds to this outwardly a 
serious composed behaviour. 

RELI GIONIST, s. a person bigoted to any religious per 
suasion. 

RELI GIOUS, a. [religiosns, Lat. religicux , Fr.] pious; dis- 
posed to the duties of religion. Teaching our duty towards 
God. Among the Romanists, bound by the vows of poverty 
chastity, and obedience, and to a monastic life. Figuratively 
exact or strict. 

RELIGIOUSLY, ad. piously; with obedience to the die 
tates of religion. According to the rites of religion. Ue\e 
rently ; with veneration. Exactly ; with strict observance. 

RELI GIOUSNESS, s . the quality or state of being rcli 
gious. 

To RELINQUISH, v. a. [rt lingua, Lat.] to forsake, leave, 
desert, quit, release, gi\e up, luibcur, or depart from. 

RELI NQUISHMENT, s. the act of forsaking. 

RELI QUARY, s. [rdiqvnirr, Fr.] a shrine or casket ir« 
w hich the relics of deceased saints are kept. 

RELISH, s. [from r flecker, to lick again, Fr. according to 
Skinner and Minshew] the effect which any thing has on the 
organs of taste, generally applied to something agreeable. A 
small taste. Figuratively, fondness or delight in any thing 
Sense, or a power of perceiving. Cast; manner. 

To RELISH, v. a. to give a taste to, or season any thing 
To hu\e a liking to. Neuterly, to have a pleasing taste, 'lu 
give pleasure. To have a flavour. 

RKL1SHARLE, a. gustablc ; having a taste. 

To RELI VE, v. n. to revive; to live anew'. Obsolete. 

To RELO YE, v . a. to love in return. Not used. 
RELUCENT, a. [; reluccns , Lat.] shining; transparent; 
pellucid. “ The relucent stream/ 1 

To RELU CT, v . n. [ rcluclor , Lat.] to struggle again. 

RELU CTANCE, RKLU'CTANCY, s. [from reluctor, Lat. | 
unwillingness; repugnance; struggle in opposition; with to 
or against. 

RELUCTANT, a . [reluctans, Lat.] unwilling; acting with 
slight repugnance; coy. 

To RELUCTATE, v. n. [reluctor, Lat.] to resist; to 
struggle against. 

RELUCTA'TION, s. [reluctor, Lat.] repugnance; resist- 
ance; unwillingness. 

To RELU ME, or RELIT MINE, v. a. to light anew ; to 
rekindle. 

To RELY', v. n. to put trust or confidence in. To rest or 
depend upon. Used with on or upon. 

To REMAI'N, v.n. [i remaneo , Lat.] to be left out of a 
greater number, or quantity. To continue ; to abide. To be 
left as not comprised. Actively, to await; to be left to. 

REMAIN, s. any thing left; relic. Residuum; residue 
A dead body. Generally used in the plural. 

REMAINDER, a. remaining; refuse; left. 

REMAI NDER, «. what is left. A dead body ; remains. 

To REMA KE, v. a. to make anew. 

To It EMANCIPATE, v. a. [rcmancipo, Lat.] to sell or 
return a commodity to him who first sold it. 



REM 

To REM A ND, v. a . [re and mando , Lat.] to send or call 
back. 

REMA'NENT, s. [from remanens , Lat.] the part remaining. 

REMA'RK, s, [i remarque , Fr.] an observation ; a note or 
criticism. 

To REMA'RK, v. a . [remarquer, Fr.] to note, observe ; to 
distinguish, point out, or mark. Synon. To remark implies 
taking notice with attention, in order to remember; to 
observe , means rather, to watch with examination by way of 
passing our judgment. We observe in order to remark . 

REMA'RK ABLE, a. [remarquable t Fr.] observable ; wor- 
thy of observation or notiee. 

REMA'RK ABLENESS, s. observableness; worthiness of 
observation. 

REMA'RKABLY, ad. observably; in a manner worthy of 
observation. 

REMA'RKER, s. an observer; one that remarks. 

REMEDIABLE, a. capable of remedy; curable. 

REMEDIATE, a. medicinal ; affording a remedy. Obsolete. 

REMEDILESS, a. not admitting cure or remedy. 

REMEDILESS NESS, s. incurableness. 

REMEDY, s . [remedium 9 Lat. remvde , Fr.] a medicine 
by which any distemper is cured. The cure or removal of 
any uneasiness or evil. Reparation ; means of repairing. 

To REMEDY, v. a . [ rrmvdier , Fr.] to cure or heal. To 
remove or repair any mischief. 

To REMEMBER, v. a. [ remembrer , old Fr.] to bear any 
tiling in mind. To recal to the mind. To mention. To remind. 

REMEMBERER, s. one who remembers. 

R EM E'M BRANCH, s. [remembrance, Fr.] the act of the 
mind by which it recals any idea it once had. Memory; 
retention in memory ; honourable memory ; recollection. 
Any token by which one is kept in memory. 

REMEMBRANCER, s. one that reminds; one that puts 
in mtad. An officer of the exchequer, and of the city of 
London, who lias a right to sit in the house of commons, 
and watch and report the proceedings ns far as they respect 
the city; he also reminds the lord mayor of the days of 
public business, Arc. x 

To R EMIGRATE, r. n. [ranigro, Lnt.] to remove back 
again, “ firm ip rate to their first simplicity.” 

R EMIGRATION, s. removal back again. 

To REMI ND, v . a. to revive in the memory. 

REMINISCENCE, s. [from reminiscent, Lat.] recollec- 
tion ; recovery of ideas. 

REMINISCENTIAL, a. relating to reminiscence. 

REMI'SS, a . [remissus, Lat.] wanting vigour; slack. 
Slothful, or careless. Negligent. 

REMI SSIBLE, a. admitting forgiveness. 

REMISSION, s. [remissio, Lat.] abatement; relaxation; 
moderation. Cessation of intenseness. Forgiveness, or 
pardon. 

REMI SSLY, ad. in a careless, negligent, or slack manner. 

REMI'SS NESS, s. want of care, attention, vigour, or ardour. 

To REMIT, v. a, [remitto, Lat.] to make less intense. 
To forgive a punishment, or pardon a fault, from remettrr, 
Fr. To give up or resign. To defer ; to refer. To send 
money to a distant place. Neuterly, to grow slack, or less 
violent. 

REMITMENT, s. the act of remitting to custody. 

REMITTANCE, f. the act of paying money at a distant 
pi ice. A sum of money sent to a distant place. 

REMITTER, $. one that sends money to distant places. 
In Law, where a person having two titles to lands, Ae. and 
coming to such by the last title, and that being defective, lie 
shall lie restored to, and adjudged into the lands, Ac. by 
l»is former mo»o ancient titles. 
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REMNANT, s. [corrupted from remanent] any tiling that 
is left or remains ; residue. 

REMNANT, a. remaining; yet left. “ Dedicate her 
remnant life.'* Prior . 

REMO LTEN, o. melted again. 

REMO NSTRANCE, s. [remontrance, Fr.] a strong repre- 
sentation of the ill consequences of any proceeding. 

To REMO'NSTRATE, v. n. [ remonstro , Lat.] to shew rea- 
son against any thing in strong terms. Used with against. 

REMO RA, S' [Lat.] a let or obstacle. A kind of worm, 
or fish, which sticks to the bottom of ships, and hinders them 
in their passage. 

To REMO'RATE, v. a. [remoror, Lat.] to hinder; to delay. 

REMORSE, s. [from remorsns , Lat.] uneasiness occa- 
sioned by a consciousness of guilt. Pity ; tenderness ; sym- 
pathetic sorrow ; sting of conscience. 

REMO RSEFUL, a. tender; compassionate. 

REMO RSELESS, a. unpitying ; cruel; savage. 

REMOTE, a. [remains, Lat.] distant, applied to time, rela- 
tion, or place ; foreign. Not agreeing. 

REMOTELY, ad. at a distance. 

REMOTENESS, s. the quality of being distant, applied to 
relation, time, or place. 

REMOTION, s. [from remotns , Lat.] the act of removing; 
the state of being removed to a distance. 

REMO VABLE, a . such as may be removed. 

REMO VAL, $. the act of putting out of any post or place. 
Translation to another place. 

To REMO VE, v. a. [removeo, Lat.] to take away, or put 
from its place. To place at a distance. Neuterly, to change 
place or abode. 

REMO VE, s. change of place. The act of removing a 
chessman or draught. A step in the scale of gradation. A 
small distance. The act of putting a horse’s shoes upon 
different feet. “ His horse wanted two removes .” Sic [ft. 

REMO'VEl), particip. a. remote ; separate from others. 

REMO'VEDNESS, s. the state of being removed ; remote- 
ness. 

REMOTER, s. one who removes. 

To REMOU NT, v. a. [ remontcr , Fr.] to mount again. 

REMUNERABI I.ITY, s. capable of receiving rewards. 

R EMU' NER ABLE, a. reward able. 

To REMIJ NERATE. v. a. | remnnero, Lat rnnumrer , Fr.] 
to reward ; to recompense; to repay; to requite. 

REMUNERATION, s. [remind radon, Fr. rnnnneraiio , 
Lat.] reward ; requital; reeoinpenee ; repayment. 

REMUNERATIVE. a. exercised in dispensing rewards. 

To REMU'RMUR, v. a. \n mnrmuro, Lat.] to utter back 
in murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarse sounds. Neiiteilv, to 
murmur back ; to cclio a low hoarse sound. 

RE'NARD, S' [Fr.] the name of a fox in fable. 

RENASCENCY, s. a revival of growth. 

RENA'SCENT, a. [ renascent , Lat.] produced again; rising 
again into being. 

RENA'SCIBLE, a. [from rrnascor, Lat.] possible to be 
produced again. 

To RENA'VIGATE, v. a. to sail again. 

RENCOU'NTEK, <. [rencontre Fr.] the action of two 
bodies that meet, or strike against each oilier. Clash. ()|k 
position between persons. A loose or casual engagement. 
A sudden combat wilhoiu premeditation. 

To RENCOU NTER, r. w. [rencontrcr 9 Fr.] to clash ; to 
collide. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. To skirmish with 
another. To fight hand to hand. 

To REND, V. a. [pret. and } art. pass, rent ; rendan , Sax.] 
to tear with violence ; to lacerate. 

RENDER, S' one that rends ; a tcarer. 
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To RENDER, v* a. [i rendre , Fr.] to pay or give hack* To 
give on demand. To make. To represent To translate, fol- 
lowed by in or into . To surrender, followed by up. To afford. 

RENDER, s. a surrender. 

RENDEZVOUS, ren-de-vooz, s. [ rendezvous , Fr.] a meet- 
ing, or place of meeting, appointed. 

To RENDEZVOUS, ren-de-vooz, v. n . [from rendez-vous , 
I V.] to meet at a place appointed. 

RENDITION, s. surrendering; the act of yielding. 

RENEGA'DE, or RENEGA'DO, s. [ renegado , Span, rent- 
gut, Fr.] one that leaves his religion on base principles ; an 
apostate. One who deserts to an enemy ; a reveller. 

To RENEGE, v. a. [ renego , Lat.] to deny; to disown. 

To RENEW, v . a. [renovo, Lat.] to renovate ; to restore to 
is former state. To begin again, to repeat. In Scripture, to 
m ike anew, or change to a new state of life. 

RENEWABLE, a. capable of being renewed. 

RENEWAL, s. the act of restoring or reducing to its for- 
mer state ; renovation. 

R E‘ X Fit K 1 V SI 1 1 RE, a county of Scotland, 28 miles 
long, and from 6 to 12 broad; bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Frith of Clyde, K. by Lanarkshire, and S. by Ayr- 
shire ; containing, in 1831, 1 33,443 inhabitants. This county 
was the paternal inheritance of the Stuarts before they 
ascended the throne ; it gives the title of baron to the Prince 
of Wales. Renfrew is the capital. 

RENITENCY, $. that resistance in solid bodies, when they 
press upon, or are impelled against, each other. 

RENI'TENT, a . [renitens, Lat.] acting against any impulse 
by elastic power. 

UK N N ET, s. a ferment. See R c n n ft. 

RENNET, or RE NNETING, s. [reinetto, Fr.] a kind of 
apple. 

To RENOVATE, v . a. [ renovo , Lat.] to renew ; to restore 
to its first state. 

RENOVATION, s. [ renovation , Fr. renovatio , Lat.] the act 
or state of being renewed ; renovation ; renewal. 

To RKNOU NCE, r. a. | renoncer, Fr. renuncio, Lat.] to dis- 
own ; to abnegate. To quit upon oath. Synon. To re- 
nounce and resign are voluntary acts ; lo abdicate is an invo- 
luntary act. Abdicate more particularly relates to a throne ; 
renounce, to matters of religion ; resign , to employments. 

RENOIJ'NCEM ENT, s. act of renouncing ; renunciation. 

RENO'WN, s. [renommee, Fr.] fame ; praise widely spread ; 
celebrity. 

To RENO'WN, v. n. [ renommer , Fr.] to make famous: to 
celebrate. 

RKNO'WNED, part. a. famous; celebrated; eminent. 

RENT, s . [from rend ] a hole made by tearing ; a slit ; a 
break; a laceration. 

To RENT, v. a. [from rend] to tear. 

RENT, s. [rente, Fr.] revenue ; an annual payment for the 
hire of any thing ; money paid for any thing held of another. 

To RENT, v. a . [rente, Fr.] to hold by paying rent. To 
let to a tenant. 

RENTABLE, a. that may be rented. 

RENTAL, s . a schedule or account of rents. 

RENTER, s. he that holds by paying rent; a tenant. A 
renter warden is an officer in most of the companies of Lon- 
don, whose business is to receive the rents or profits belonging 
to the company. 

RENVE'RSF.D, a. [renverst, Fr.] overturned. 

To REND' ME RATE, v. a. [renumero, Lat.] to pay back. 

RENUNCIATION, s. [j renunciation , Fr. renunciatio , Lat.] 
the act of renouncing. 

To REORDA'IN, v. w. [rcordonner, Fr.] to ordain again, 
on supposition of some defect. 


REORDERING, s. re-establislnneut. 

REORDINATION, s. repetition of ordination. 

To REPA'CIFY, v. a. to pacify again. 

REPAl'D, part. pass, of Repay. 

To REPAI R, v. a. [reparo, Lat. rkparer , Fr.] to restore 
after any loss or damage. To fill up anew. To amend by an 
equivalent. 

REPAIR, s . reparation; supply of loss, damage, or injury. 

To REPAIR, v. n. to go to. 

REPAI R, s. [repair e, Fr.] resort ; abode ; the act of going 
to a place. 

REPAIRER, s. atneuder; restorer. 

REPA'NDOUS, a. [repanduz, Lat.] bent upwards. 

REPARABLE, a. [ reparable , Fr. reparabilis , Lat.] capable 
of being amended, or retrieved. 

REPARABLY, ad. in a manner capable of remedy by 
restoration, amendment, or supply. 

REPARATION, s. [reparation, Fr. reparatio, Lat.] the act 
of repairing the damages made by time in a building, or in any 
other thing. Supply of what is wasted. Recompense, or 
amends made for an injury. 

REPARATIVE, $. whatever makes amends. 

REPARTEE', [repnrtir, Fr.] a smart or witty reply. 

To REPARTEE, v. w. to make smart replies. 

REPARTITION, s. [repartition, Fr.] the act of dividing, 
or sharing again. 

To REPA'SS, v . a. [ repasser, Fr.] to pass back again. 
Neuterly, to go back in the same road. 

RKPA'ST, .s\ [repos, Fr.] a meal; a refreshment. Victuals, 

To REPAST, v. a. [repaitre, Fr.] to feed or feast. 

KEPA'STUKE, s. entertainment. Obsolete. 

To REPA Y, v. a. [ repayer , Fr.] to pay back in return, re- 
quital, or revenge. To recompense. To reimburse. 

REPA'YMENT, s. the act of repaying. The thing repaid. 

To REPEAL, v. a. [rappeller, Fr.] to revoke; abrogate; 
annul. 

REPE AL, s. the act. of recalling from exile. Not in use. 
Abrogation ; revocation ; abolition. 

RKPE'ALABLE, a. capable of being repealed. 

To REPEAT, v. a. [repel o, Lat. ripe ter, Fr.] to do or 
speak the same thing more than once. 

REPEATEDLY, ad . over and over; more than once. 

REPEATER, *. one that recites. A watch that strikes the 
hours by compression of the spring. 

RKPEHAM, a town in Norfolk, trading largely in malt. 
It. has two churches in one church-yard, and is seated on the 
river Eyne, 10 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 112 N. E. of 
London. Market on Saturday. Population 452. 

To REPE L, v. a. f rcpcllo, Lat.] to drive back any thing, or 
an assailant. Neuterly, to act with a force contrary to that 
which is impressed. In Physic, to prevent too great an afflux 
of humour to any particular part. 

REPELLENT, s. [from repellens , Lat.] a remedy that has 
a repelling power. 

REPELLER, s. one that repeh. 

To REPENT, v. n. [repentir, Fr.] to think on any thing 
past with sorrow. To express sorrow for something past. 
To have such sorrow for sin as produces amendment of life. 
Actively, to remember with sorrow. It is used with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. “ And the Lord said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created — for it repenteth me that I have made 
them.” Gen. vi. 7. 

REPENTANCE, 8. [repentance, Fr.] sorrow for any thing 
past. Such sorrow for sin as produces amendment ; penitence. 

REPE'NTANT, a. [repentant, Fr.] sorrowful for what is 
past. Expressing sorrow for sin. 

To REPEOPLE, v. «. to stock with people anew. 
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To REPERCU'SS, v. a. [from repercusstts , Lat.] to beat 
buck ; to drive back. Not in use. 

REPERCUSSION, 8. [repercussion, Fr. repercussio, Lat.] 
the act of driving back ; rebound. 

REPERCU'SSIVE, a. [repercussif, Fr.] having the power 
of driving back, or causing a rebound. Repellent. Driven 
back ; rebounding. The two last are obsolete. 

REPERTITIOUS, a. [repertilius, Lat.] found ; gained by 
finding. 

RE'PERTORY, s. [repertoire, Fr. repertorium , Lat.] a trea- 
sury ; a magazine. 

REPETEND, s. [from repdendus, Lat.] in Arithmetic, 
that part of an infinite decimal fraction which is repeated ad 
infinitum : Thus in the examples 2,666, Arc. and 1,13131 3, 
&c. the ,666 and ,131313, are the repetends: the former 
being denominated single, because one figure only is constantly 
repeated, and the latter compound, because more than one are 
repeated. 

REPETITION, s. [ repetition , Fr. repetitio , Lat.] the doing 
the same thing more than once. The act of reciting or re- 
hearsing. Recital from memory, opposed to reading. 

REPIANO, REP1ENO, s. in Music, signifies full, and is 
used to distinguish those violins in concertos, which play only 
now and then to fill up, from those which play through the 
whole concerto. 

REPIGNORATION, s. the redeeming of a pledge. 

To REPINE, r. n. to fret, vex, grieve, or be discontented; 
to murmur. 

RKPl'NER, s. one who frets or murmurs. 

To llKPLA'CE, v. a . [rf placer, Fr.] to put again into the 
same place ; to reinstate. 

To RKPLAl'T, v. a . to fold one part often over another. 

To REPLANT, v. a . [rcplanter, Fr.] to plant anew. 

REPLANTATION, $. the act of planting again. 

To REPLENISH, v. a. [from re and plants, Lat.] to stock 
or fill. Neuterly, to regain the former fulness. Obsolete. 

REPLETE, a. [r epic his, Lat] full ; completely filled. Filled 
to excess ; followed by with. 

REPLETION, [repletion, Fr.] the state of being too full. 

REPLE'VIA RLE, a. [replegiabilis, barbarous, Lat.] to be: 
restored after being seized. 

To REPLEVIN, or REPLEVY, v . a. [rcplegio, low Lat.] 
to take back or set any thing at liberty that is seized by way 
of security. 

REPLEVIN, s . in Law, is a remedy granted on a dis- 
tress, by which the first possessor has his goods restored to 
him again, on his giving security to the sheriff that lie will 
pursue his action against the party restraining, and return 
the goods or cattle, if the taking them should be judged 
lawful. In case of a distress for rent, the tenant must bring 
his writ of replevin within five days, otherwise the goods are 
to be appraised and sold. 

REPLI CA, REPLICATO, s. [ItaL] in Music, signifies to 
repeat. 

REPLICATION, s . [ replicatio , Lat ] au answer; a reply. 

To REPLY', v. n. [repliquer, Fr.] to answer; to make a 
return to an answer. Actively, to return as an answer. Used 
with to, against, or upon . 

REPLY', s. [replique, Fr.] an answer, or a return to an 
answer. 

REPLY'ER, s. he that makes a return to an answei. 

To REPO'LISH, v. a. [repolir, Fr.] to polish again. 

To REPO'RT, v. a. [ reporter , Fr.] to spread any thing by 
rumour. To give account of. To give repute. To relate. 

REPO'RT, 8 . rumour ; or popular fame. Public charac- 
ter or refutation. An account returned; relation. An ac- 
count of judicial cases. §ound, or loud noise 


REPO'RTER, 8. relater, one that gives an account. 

KEPO'RTINGLY, ad. by common fame. 

REPO'S A L, s. the act of reposing. 

To REPO'SE, v. «. [repono, Lat.] to lay to rest. To con- 
fide or trust in without any suspicion, followed l>v uyon or m. 
To lodge or lay tip, followed by in. Neuterly, to sleep, or 
take one’s rest. To rest in confidence. 

REPOSE, s. sleep; rest; quiet. Cause of rest oi confi- 
dence. 

REPO'SEDNESS, s. state of being at rest. 

To REPO'S ITE, v. a. [from repositus, Lat.] to lay up or 
lodge as in a place of safety. 

REPOSITION, s. the act of replacing. 

REPOSITORY, s. a place wherein any thing is safely 
laid iij). 

To IIEPOSSE'SS, v. a . to possess again. 

To REPREHEND, v. a . [reprehendo, Lat.] to find fault 
with; to chide; to reprove. To charge with as a fault; 
with of. 

REPREHE'NDER, s. a blamer; a reprover. 

REPREHENSIBLE, a. [reprehensible, Fr.] worthy of blame 
or censure ; culpable. 

KEPREHENSIBLENESS, s. blameableness. 

R E PR EH E NS I B L Y, ad. blameably; culpably. 

REPREHENSION, s. [rcprehensio, Lat.] the act of finding 
fciult, rinding, or blaming. 

REPR Ell E' N S l V E, a. given to reproof. 

To REPRESENT, (the s in this word and its following de- 
rivatives is pron. like z; as, reprezent , &c.) v. a. [; represento , 
Lat. n presenter, Fr.] to exhibit or show as if present. To de- 
scribe or show in any p u tit ular character. To till the place 
of, or personate another by a vicarious character. 

REPRESENTATION, s. [representation, Fr.] an image or 
likeness of any thing. The act of supporting a vicarious cha- 
racter. A respectful declaration. A public exhibition. 

1 1 E P RES E N TATI V E, a. [rrpresentatif, Fr.) exhibiting 
a likeness. Bearing any character by commission from an- 
other. 

REPRESENTATIVE, s. one exhibiting the likeness of an- 
other, or exercising a vicarious character from another. That 
by v hie!) any thing is shewn. 

R EPRESENTATIVELY, ad. in character of another ; by a 
representative ; by legal delegacy. 

REPRESENTER, s. -one who shows or exhibits. One 
who bears a vicaiious character. 

REP RESENTMENT, s. image or idea proposed, as exhi- 
biting the likeness of something. 

To REPRESS, v . a. [from repressus, Lat.] to crush or sub- 
due; to put down. 

REPRESSION, s. [ repressio , Lat.] the act of crushing or 
subd uing. 

REPRESSIVE, a. having power to repress; acting to 
repress. 

REPR1EVAL, s. respite. 

To REPRIEVE, v. a. [ rrprendre , Fr.l to free from im- 
mediate sentence of death. To give respite. 

REPRIEVE, s. respite; a temporary suspension of sen- 
tence of death. 

To REPRIMAND, v. a. [reprimander , Fr.] to reprove; to 
chide ; to reprehend ; to check. 

REPRIMAND, s. [reprimand?, Fr] reproof; reprehension. 

To REPRINT, v. a. to renew an impression. To print a 
new edition. 

REPRI SAL, s. [rrprisa\lle, Fr.] something seized as a re- 
taliation for robbery, or dainug » sustained. 

REPRI SE, s. [ reprise , Fr.J the ?ct of taking something iu 
retaliation of injury received. 

9 1 
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To REPRO'ACH, v, a. [rfptocker, Fri] to censure, ui 
chki^fe'with a fault, in censorious and opprobrious language. 
To upbraid. 

REPRO'ACH, s. [reproche, Fr.] the act of finding fault in 
obpftjbrious terms. Any thing which exposes to infamy or 
dwgrade. 

REPRO'ACH ABLE, a. worthy of reproach or censure. 

REPROACHFUL, a. scurrilous; opprobrious; disgrace- 
ful; infamous; vile; shameful; ignominious. 

REPROACHFULLY, ad. opprobriously ; ignominiously ; 
scurrilously. 

REPROBATE, a. [reprobus, Lat.] lost to virtue and grace ; 
abandoned ; profligate. 

REPROBATE, s. a person lost to Virtue. A profligate. 
One abandoned to wickedness. 

To REPROBATE, v. a . [reprobo, Lat.] to disallow or re- 
ject. To abandon to wickedness and eternal destruction. 
To abandon to one's sentence without hopes of pardon 

REPROBATENESS, s. the state of being reprobate. 

REPROBATION, s . [i reprobation , Fr.] the act of abandon- 
ing, or the state of being abandoned, to eternal misery. A 
sentence of condemnation. 

Tb REPRODU'CE, v . a. [rtproduire, Fr.] to produce again ; 
to' produce anew. 

REPRODUCTION, s . [ reproduction , Fr.] the act of pro- 
ducing anew 1 . 

REPROO'F, s. blame or reprehension spoken to a person’s 
face. Censure ; reprehension. 

REPROTABLE, a . blameable; culpable; worthy of re- 
prehension. 

To' REPROTE, v. a. [i repronver , Fr.] to blame ; to cen- 
sure. To charge to the face with a fault ; to reprehend. To 
refute r to disprove. 

REPROVER, s . one that reproves. Synov. He who 
reproves another points out his faults, and blames him. He 
who reprimands affects to punish, and mortifies the offender. 

To REPRUNE, v. a. to prune a second time. 

REPTILE, a. [rep fills, Lat.] creeping on the ground. 

REPTILE, s. in Natural History, are a kind of animals 
denominated from their ci coping or advancing on the belly. 
Or, keptilcs arc a genus of animals and insects, which, in- 
stead of feet, rest on one part of the body, while they ad- 
vance forward wilh the rest. Such are earthworms, suckers, 
caterpillars, &c. It is also used by Botanists to signify plants 
which creep upon the earth, unless sustained by some other 
plant or prop ; as cucumbers, melons, the vine, &c. 

REPTI'TIOUS, a . [reptitius, Lat.] creeping. 

REPUBLIC, s. [republique, Fr. respubliea , Lat.] a state in 
which the power is lodged in more than one. A common- 
wealth. 

REPUBLICAN, a. belonging to a commonwealth ; placing 
the government in the people. 

REPUBLICAN, s. one who holds a commonwealth, without 
a monarch, to be the best form of government. 

REPU'BLIC AN ISM, s. attachment to a republican go- 
vernment. 

REPUDIABLE, a . fit to be rejected. 

To REPU'DI ATE, v. a. [repudio, Lat. repudier , Fr.] to 
divorce ; to r< jeet ; to put away. 

REPUDIATION, s. [repudiation, Fr.] divorce ; a putting 
away; rejection. 

To REPU GN, ro.-punc, v. a. to resist. 

REPUGNANCE, REPU GNANCY, s. j repugnance, Fr.] 
inconsistency, or contrariety. Struggle of opposition; re- 
luctance. 

REPUGNANT, a. f repugnant, Fr. repngnans, Lat.] dis- 
obedient. Contrary; opposite. 


REPU GNANTLY, ad. contradictorily. ’ 

To REPU'LLUALTE, v. n . [re and puitulo, Lat repulluicr 
Fr.] to bud again 

REPU LSE, s . [repulsa, Lat.] the condition of being driven 
off from any attempt, or put aside from any design ; denial ; 

check. . _ , . 

To REPULSE, v . a. [from repulsus , Lat.] to beat back or 

drive off. 

REPULSION, s . [: repulsvs , Lat.] the act or power of driv- 
ing off from itself. 

REPULSIVE, a. [repulsus, Lat.] driving off ; having the 
power to beat back or drive off. 

To REPURCHASE, v. a . to buy again. 

REPUTABLE, a. honourable; generally esteemed; cele- 
brated. 

REPUTABLY, ad. without discredit. 

REPUTATION, $. [reputation, Fr.] the general character 
of a person. Credit; honour. 

To REPUTE, v. a. [ reputo , Lat. rfputer, Fr.] to hold, 
account, or esteem ; to think. 

REPUTE, s. character ; reputation; established opinion 
REPUTELESS, a. disgraceful ; disreputable. 

REQUE ST, s. [reqm te, Fr.] the act of asking any tiling of 
another. An entreaty ; petition. Demand; the state of being 
desired. 

To REQUEST, v. a. [requester, Fr.] to ask a favour o. 
another. To entreat; to solicit. 

REQUESTER, s. a petitioner; a solicitor. 

To KEQUI'CKEN, v. a. to reanimate. 

RE'QUIEM, s. [Lat.] a hymn so called from its being used 
in imploring rest for the dead. Rest; quiet; peace. Not iri 
use. 

REQUI'RABLE, a. fit to be required. 

To REQULRE, v. a. [ reqniro , Lat. requvrir , Fr.] to ask a 
thing as one’s right. To make necessary ; to need. 

REQUISITE, (the s is pron. like z in this word and its fol- 
lowing derivatives; as, requisite , &c.) a. [requisitus, Lat.) ne- 
cessary; needful; not to be done without. 

RE QUISITE, s. any thing essentially or indispensably ne- 
cessary. 

REQUISITELY, ad. necessarily ; in a requisite manner. 
RE'QUISITENESS, s. necessity; the state of being re- 
quisite. 

REQUITAL, $. a return made for any good or bad office ; 
retaliation. A reward. 

To REQUITE, v. a. [requiter, Fr.] to repay, or return go- d 
or ill ; to recompense. 

RERFAVARD, s. the rear, or last troop of an army. 

To RESALUTE, v. a. [ rcsaluto , Lat.] to salute or greet 
anew; to return a salutation to. 

To RESCI ND, v. a. [rescindo, Lat.] to cut oil To abro- 
gate or annul, applied to laws. 

RESCISSION, s. [mtm/o, Lat.] the act of cutting off; 
abrogation. 

UESCrsSORY, a. [rcscissoirc, Fr. rescissns , Lat.] having 
the power to cut off. 

RESCRIPT, s. [ rcseriptum , Lat. resent, Fr.] the edict or 
decree of an emperor. 

To RESCUE, v. a. [rescorro, old Fr.] to sot free, or deliver 
from confinement, danger, or violence. 

RFSCUK, .v. [rcscosse, old Fr.] an act whereby a person is 
delivered from violence, danger, or confinement. 

RESCUER, s. one that rescues; a deliverer. 

RESEARCH, s. [recherche, Fr.] diligent search or inquiry ; 
scrutiny. 

To RESEARCH, r. a. [rcchercher, Fr.] to examine; to 
inquire; to scrutinize. 
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To RESE'AT, v. a. to seat again. 

RESEI'ZER, 9. one that seizes again. 

RESEI'ZURE, s. repeated seizure ; seizure a second 
time. 

RESEMBLANCE, s. [ressemblance, or resemblance f Fr.] 
likeness; similitude; representation. 

To RESEMBLE, v. a. [ressembler, or resembler 9 Fr.] to 
compare ; to represent as like something else. To be like. 

To RESE'ND, v. a. to send back again. Obsolete. 

To RESE'NT, v. a. [ressentir, Fr.] to take well or ill. 
To be offended at, or return an injury. To have a due 
sense of. 

RES ENTER, s. one who feels injuries deeply. 

RESENTFUL, a. malignant; easily provoked to anger, 
and long retaining it. 

RESE'NTINGLY, ad. with deep sense; with strong per- 
ception ; with continued anger. 

RESENTMENT, s . [ressentiment, Fr.] a strong or hasty 
sensation of good or ill. A deep sense of injury. 

RESERVATION, s. [; reservation , Fr.] the act of conceal- 
ing in the mind. Something kept back, or not given up. 
Custody. 

RESKRVATORY, s. [reservoir, Fr.] a place in which any 
thing is reserved or kept. 

To RESERVE, (usually pronounced rezerve) v .a. [rcservo, 
Lat. reserver , Fr ] to keep or save for some other time or pur- 
pose. To retain ; to keep ; to store. 

RESERVE, s. something stored or saved against some 
future exigence. Something concealed in the mind. Excep- 
tion; a prohibition. An exception in favour of a person or 
thing. Modesty, or caution observed in behaviour. 

RESERVED, a . modest, or not too free in behaviour or 
discourse. Sullen; close. Synon. Wc are reserved in our 
words and actions; we are modest in our desires, our gestures, 
and our dress. 

RESERVEDLY, ad. not with frankness; not with open- 
ness ; with reserve. 

RESERVEDNESS, s. the quality of keeping ones secret 
sentiments. 

RESERVER, s. one that reserves. 

RESERVOIR, s . [Fr.] a place where any thing is stored 
up, or collected in large quantities ; reservatory. 

To RESETTLE, v. a. to settle again. 

RESETTLEMENT, $. the act of settling again. The state 
of settling again. 

RESIANCE, v. in Law, residence ; abode; dwelling. 

RE'SIANT, a. [ rcsseatit , Fr.] resident ; present in a place. 

To RESIDE, v. n. [res«fro, Lat. resider , Fr.] to dwell ; to 
abide; to live. To subside; to sink; to fall to the bottom, 
from re si do, Lat. 

RESIDENCE, $. [ residence , Fr.] the aet of continuing or 
dwelling in a place. A place of abode ; habitation; dwelling. 
Sediment, from resido , Lat. 

RESIDENT, a. [residens, Lat. residant , Fr.] dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

RE'S I DENT, s. [resident, Fr.] an agent, minister, or officer, 
residing in any distant place with the dignity of a public 
minister. 

RESIDENTIARY, a. holding residence; attending in a 
journey. Substantively, a canon installed to the privileges 
and profits of residence. 

RESIDUAL, RESI DUARY, a. [from residuum , Lat.] re- 
lating to that part which remains. 

RESIDUE, s. [residu, Fr. residuum, Lat.] the remainder; 
that which is left. 

RESIDUUM of a Charge, in Electricity, first disco- 
vered by Mr. Gralath of Germany, in 1746, is thit part of 


the charge that lay on the uncoated part of the Leyden phial, 
which does not part with all its electricity at once; so that it 
is afterwards gradually diffused in the coating. 

To RESI GN, v. a. [ resigno , Lat. rhigner , Fr.] to give or 
yield up a claim or possession. To submit with confidence, 
applied to Providence. To submit without opposition or re- 
sistance. * 

RESIGNATION, s. [ resignation , Fr ] the act of yielding 
or submitting without resistance or doubt. 

RESIGNEE', s. in Law, the person to whom the thing is 
resigned. 

RESIGNER, s. one that resigns. 

RESIGN MENT, s. the act of resigning. 

RESILIENCE, RESI LIENCY, s. [from rrsilio, Lat.] the 
act of starting or leaping back. 

RESILIENT, a. [resilient, Lat.] starting or springing 
back. 

RKSILITION, s. [from resilio , Lat.] the act of springing 
back ; resilience. 

RE'SIN. s, [rkine, Fr. resina , Lat.] the fat sulphureous 
part of a vegetable, which will incorporate with oil or 
spirit, but not an aqueous menstruum. Those vegetable 
substances that will dissolve in water, are gums; those 
that will not dissolve and mix but with spirits or oil, are 
resins. 

RESINOUS, a. containing resin ; partaking of the nature 
and properties of resin. 

RESINOUSNESS, . 9 . the quality of being resinous. 

RES1PISCENCE, s. [rcsipiscencc, Fr.] repentance. 

To RESIST, v. a. [ rcsisto , Lat. rt sister, Fr.] to oppose, or 
act against. To hinder; to act against the impression of ex 
ternal force. 

RESISTANCE, RESI'STENCE, s. [written resistance , 
when supposed to be derived fium the French, but resist- 
ence , when derived from rcsistens, Lat.] the act of resisting; 
opposition. The quality of not yielding to force or external 
impression. 

RESISTIBILITY, s. the quality of resisting. 

RESI STIBLE, a . that may be resisted. 

RESISTLESS, a . not to be opposed; irresistible. 

RESO LVABLE, a. capable of being separated or analyzed. 
Capable of being explained. 

RESOLUBLE, a. [re and solubilis, Lat.] capable of being 
dissolved or melted. 

To ltESOT iVE, (the $ in this word and its derivatives is 
usually pron. like z) v . a. [rcso/eo, Lat.] to inform, explain, or 
clear from any doubt or difficulty. To confirm or settle in any 
opinion or determination ; used with at. To analyze. To 
melt, or dissolve. Neutcrly, to determine. To melt, or be 
dissolved. To be fixed in an opinion ; used with of. 

RESO LVE, s. a fixed resolution; determination. 

RESO LVEDLY, ad. with firmness and constancy. 

RESO'LVEDNESS, s. resolution; constancy; firm- 
ness. 

RESO'LVEND, s. [front rcsolvcndvs , Lat.] in Arithmetic, 
a term in the extraction of the square and cube roots, &c. 
signifying the number arising from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction. 

RESO'LVENT, s. [from resolvent, Lat.] that which has the 
power of causing solution. 

RESOLVENTS, s . medicines which dissolve and dis- 
perse. In Chemistry, liquors for the dissolving metals or 
minerals. 

RESO LVER, S' one that forms a first resolution. One 
that dissolves ; one that separates parts. 

RESOLUTE, a. [resolu, Fr.] fixed, determined, constant, 
steady, firm. 
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RE'SQMJXELY, ad. determinate^ ; firmly; constantly; 
steadily*' > •< >- - 

RESOLUTENESS, i. determine teness; the state of being 
fixed in resolution. 

RJESOLU'TION, [resolution , Fr. resdlutio, Lat]' the act 
of clearing from doubt or difficulty. The act of separating 
any thing into its constituent parts. Dissolution. A fixed 
determination* or settled thought. Steadiness, constancy, 
firmness. The determination of a cause in a court of justice. 

RESOLUTIVE, a. [rholutif, Fr. resolutus , Lat.] having the 
power to dissolve or relax. 

RESONANCE, r, [from resow , Lat.] sound; re-sound; 
echo. 

RESONANT, a. [ resonana , Lat.] sounding, or echoing. 

To RESO'RT, v. a. [ressortir, Fr.] to have recourse to. To 
go publicly, or repair to. In Law, to fall back. 

RESO'RT, s. an assembly, or numerous body of men meet- 
ing in the same place. Concourse. The act of visiting. 
Spring, or active power. Resource. 

RESORTER, s. one that frequents or visits. 

To RESOUND, v. a. [resono, Lat.] to echo; to sound back. 
To sound ; to tell so a9 to be beard far. To celebrate by 
sound. To return sounds ; to sound with any noise. Neu- 
terlv, to be echoed back. 

RESOU'RCE, s. [rcssource, Fr.] some new or unexpected 
means that offer. An expedient; shift. 

To RESPECT, v . a. [from respect us, Lai.] to regard, or 
have regard to. To consider with a low degree of reverence. 
To have relation to. To look toward. 

RESPE'CT, s. regard; attention. A low degree of re- 
verence. Partial regard. Good will. A consideration or 
motive. Relation or regard. 

RESPECTABLE, a. meriting respect; venerable. 

RESPECTER, s. one who prefers one before another from 
a partial regard. 

RESPECTFUL, a . paying due reverence. Ceremonious ; 
full of outward civility. 

RESPECTFULLY, ad. with some degree of reverence. 

RESPE CTIVE, ad. relating to particular persons or things. 
Relative; reciprocal; particular. 

RESPECTIVELY, ad. particularly ; relatively. 

RESPECTLESS, a. void of respect.. 

RESPE'RSION, s. [ respersio , Lat.] the act of sprinkling. 

RESPIRATION, .9. [respiration, Fr. respi ratio, Lat.j the 
act of breathing. Relief or respite from labour. 

To RESPI'RE, v. n. [respiro, Lat. respirer , Fr.] to breathe. 
To catch breath. To rest, to take rest. 

RESPITE, s . [rrspit, Fr.] a reprieve, or the suspension of a 
capital sentence. A pause or interval. 

To RESPITE, v. a. to relieve by a pause or intermission. 
To suspend or delay, from respiter, old Fr. 

RESPLENDENCE, RESPLENDENCY, s. brightness; 
lustre; splendour. 

RESPLENDENT, a. [rcsplendcns, Lai.] bright; shining. 
Having a beautiful lustre. 

RESPLENDENTLY, ad. with lustre; splendidly. 

To RESPO'ND, v. a. [respondeo, Lat.] to unswer an argu- 
ment or objection. To correspond or suit. 

RESPONDENT, s . [from respondens , Lat.] one who an- 
swers in a suit, or in a set disputation. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. in Commerce, is a term applied 
to money, which is borrowed, not upon the vessel, as in 
bottomry, but upon the goods and merchandise contained in 
it, which must necessarily be sold or exchanged, in the course 
of a voyage ; in which case the borrower, personally, is bound 
to answer the contract ; and he is said to take up money at 
respondentia. 


RESPO NSE* s. [responsum, Lat>] an answer or reply unade 
to an objection, or argument. An unswer made by a congie* 
gat ion, or clerk, in divine worship, from ftspdns, Fr. 

RESPONSIBLE, a. [from rcspomu$> Lat] anSirfrerdhlc, 
or accountable; used with for. Capable of discharging any 

obligation. . . . ' \ 

IlESPO NSIBLENESS, s. the state of being, obliged or 

qualified to answer. ! . 

RESPO NSION, s. [responsio, Lat.] the act of answering; 

RESPONSIVE, a. [respowif, Fr.] answering ; totaling 
answer. Correspondent ; suitable. 

RESPO'NSORY, a. [ responsorius , Lat.] containing answer. 
Substantively, response ; responsal. 

REST, s. [res/, Sax. ruste, Belg.] sleep. ’The state of 
death. Cessation from motion, disturbance, or bodily labour. 
A support, on which any thing leans. A place of repose. Re- 
mainder, or what remains. 

REST, a. [quod restat, Lat.] others; those not included in 
any proposition. 

To REST, v. n . to be asleep or dead. To cease from 
motion, labour, or disturbance. To remain satisfied. To lean 
upon ; to be supported, followed by upon. To be left, or re- 
main. Actively, to put into a state of repose or quiet. To 
confide in ; used with upon. 

RESTA'GNANT, a . [restagnans, Lat.] remaining without 
flow or motion. 

To RESTA'GNATE, v. n. to stand without, flow. 

RESTAG NATION, s. the state of standing without flow, 
course, or motion. 

IlESTAU RATION, s. [from restauro, Lat.] the act of ie. 
covering to its former state. 

To RESTEM, v. a. to force back against the current. 

RESTFUL, a. quiet; being at rest. 

RESTHA'UUOW, s. a plant with butterfly-shaped blos- 
soms. There are two British species, viz. the corn and 
creeping restharrow; the former is found on barren land, 
and goes also by the names of cammock, petty- whin, and 
ground furze; and the latter on the sea-coast, having rod 
or almost white blossoms. Both kinds flower in June and 
July. 

RE STIFF, RESTIVE, or REST Y, a. [rrstif, Fr.] unwil- 
ling to stir, comply, or go forward, generally applied to a hoi? 
Headstrong; stubborn; froward ; obstinate. 

RF/ST1FNESS, s. unwillingness; froward ness. 

RESTI'NCTJON, s. [from res tine t us, Lat.] the act of ex- 
tinguishing. 

RESTITUTION, s. [restitutio, Lat.] the act. of restoring 
any thing lost or taken away. The act of recovering a for- 
mer state. 

RESTLESS, a. unable to sleep. Unquiet. Unsettled. In 
continual motion or action. 

R ESTLESSLY, ad. unquietly; without rest. 

RESTLESSNESS, s. a state wherein a person cannot sleep, 
w ill not cease from action, or is always in nun ion. 

RESTO'RABLE, a . what may be restored. 

RESTORATION, s . the same with Restauration : which 
see. The return of king Charles II. in 1GG0, by way of emi- 
nence, is called the Restoration. 

RESTO'RATIVE, a. having the power to recruit any waste, 
or to recruit life. 

RESTO'RATIVE, s. a medicine that has the power of re- 
cruiting the wastes of nature. 

To RESTO'RE, v. a. [ restauro , Lat.] to give or bring back 
what is lost, wasted, or taken away. To retrieve from decay. 
To recover passages, in books, from their corruption. 

RESTO'RER, s . one that restores. 

To RESTRAIN, v. a . [restreindre, Fr.] to withhold or 
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Icerp.indq To hinder; to repress; suppress; keep in awe. To 
routine, or limit* 1 

1 1 KSTlt AI'NABLE, a; capable to be restrained. 

RESTRAI'NEDLY, ad. with restraint. 

iRE$TR,AI'NER, s. one that restrains ; one that withholds. 

RESTRAI'NT, $ . [restreint, Fr.] an abridgment of liberty. 
A prohibition ; restriction ; hinderancc ; repression. 

To RESTRI'CT, v . a. [from restrictus , Lat.] to limit or 
coniine. 

RESTRICTION, 8. [restriction, Fr. restrictio , Lat.] con- 
finement ; limitation. 

RESTRICTIVE, a . expressing limitation. In Physic, bind- 
ing or astringent. 

RESTRFCTIVELY, ad. with limitation. 

To RESTRFNGE, v. a. [restringo, Lat.] to limit ; to confine ; 
to astringe. 

RESTRFNGENT, a. [ restringens , Lat. restringent , Fr.] 
possessing a restringing quality ; styptic ; astringent. 

RE'STY, a. [see Restiff] obstinate in not complying. 

To RESUBLI'ME, v. a. to sublime another time. 

To RESU'LT, v. n . [risulter, Fr. rcsvlto , Lat.] to fly back. 
To rise as a consequence ; to be produced as an effect, or flow 
as a consequence. 

RESU'LT, s. resilience ; the act of flying back. An effect 
flowing from the operation of any particular cause. A conse- 
quence or inference from premises. 

RESU'LTANCE, s. [ resultancc , Fr.] the act of resulting. 

RESU'MABLE, a . capable of being taken back. 

To RESU ME, v. a. [resurno, Lat.] to take back wliat has 
been given or taken away. To take again, used by Drydcn 
with again , as, “ resume again" but improperly. To begin 
again any thing suspended, dropped, or given over. 

RESUMPTION, rc-sum-shon, s. [ resump tio , Lat. resump- 
tion, Fr.] the act of resuming. 

RESUMPTIVE, a. [; resnmptus , Lat.] taken back. Usui 
substantively in the plural, for medicines that restore decayed 
nature. 

RESUPINATION, s. [from resupino , Lat.] the act of lying 
on the back. 

RESU'PINE, a. [resupinus, Lat.] lying with the face 
upwards. 

To RESURVEY, r. a . to review; to survey again. 

RESURRECTION, $. [resurrection, Fr. rcsurrcctio , Lat.] 
revival after death. The act of rising again after death. 

To RESU'SCITATE, v . a . [ rrsuscilo , Lat.] to stir up anew ; 
to revive. 

RESUSCITATION, 5 . [from rcsnscito , Lat.] the act of 
stirring up anew ; reviving or arising again. 

To RETAIL, v. a. [retail fer, Fr.] to divide, or sell in small 
parcels ; to sell at second hand. 

RETAI L, s. a sale consisting in small quantities. 

RETAFLER, s. one who sells by small quantities. 

RETAI'N, v. a. [rctineo, Lat.] to preserve from loss or 
without discharge. To keep without loss. To keep in pay or 
hire. Neutcrly, to belong to or depend on, used with to . To 
keep or continue. 

RETAFNER, s. a dependent; adherent; hanger on, for 
subsistence. In Law, a servant who wears a person’s livery, 
but does not dwell in his house. Also the fee given to a 
counsellor to retain his services, and prevent his being 
engaged by the other party in the suit. This is frequently 
given a long while before a trial, or when, perhaps, there is 
only a chance that a trial may be necessary. The act of keep- 
ing dependents. 

To RETA'KE, v. a. to take again. 

To RETALIATE, v. a [re and talio , Lat.] to return in kind, 
or like for like ; to requite ; to repay. 
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RETALIATION, s . the net of returning like/ for Ifktb- 

To RET/VJll), v. a. [retarda, Lat. retarder , Fr.] to fiihder 
hi motSoii or swiftness. To delay or pm off. Neutcrly, to 
stay back or delay. / : 

RETARDATION, s. the net of hindering action in motion. 
Delay. Hinderancc. 

RETARDER, s. obstructor; himlcrcr. 

To RETCH, v.a. [hnvean, Sax.] to force, or moke nn'e^sny 
to force something up from the stomach ; to stretch or lengthen ; 
to gape nr yawn. 

RETCH LESS, a. careless; reckless. 

REFECTION, s. [from retcctns , l/at.] the act of discovering 
to view. 

RETENTION, s. [retention, Fr. retentio, Lat.j the act of 
retaining, keeping to, containing, or preserving. In Medicine, 
that stale of contraction in the solids which makes them Hold 
fast their contents. Memory, or the art of keeping those 
simple ideas which the mind lias received from sensation or 
reflection. Limitation or restraint. 

RETENTIVE, a. [rvtentif, Fr. retentvs , Lat.] having the 
power of retaining, or preserving in the mind. 

RETENTIVENESS, s. the quality of retention. 

RE'TFORD, or Rcdford, East, a pretty lirge, well-built 
town of Nottinghamshire, on the great North road, and on the 
east side of the river Idle. The principal trade of this place 
is in hops and malt. The canal from the Tn nt to Chesterfield 
passes near this place. It is 30 miles X. of Nottingham, and 

40 N. by W. of London. Market on Saturday. Its 
right of electing two members is now in the Rassitlutv Hun- 
dred. Population 2.000. 

RETICENCE, s. [ reticence , Fr. reticentia, Lat.] conceal 
ment by silence. 

RETICLE, s. [reticulum, Lat.] a small net. 

RETI CULA, s. in Astronomy, an instrument for measuring 
very nicely the quantity of eclipses. 

RETFCULAR, «. [from reticulum , Lat.] having the form of 
a small net. 

RETICULATED, a. [rcticulatus, Lat.] made of net-work ; 
formed with meshes. 

RETIFORM, a. [nttfarmis, Lat.] having the foim of a m r. 

RETI NA, s. one of the inner tunics of the eve. 

RETINUE, s. [ rvtcnue , Fr.| a number attending on a great 
person ; a train. Syxox. Retinue implies a number of fol- 
lowers ; train , the same with order. 

To REIT RE, v. v. [rctirrr, Fr.] to go to a place of pi ivacy ; 
to withdraw from sight. To retreat from danger. To quit a 
public station, or a company. Actively, to withdraw or take 
away. 

RETI RE, s. a retreat; a place of privacy. Recession ; re- 
tirement. Not in use. 

RETIRED, a. secret; private; withdrawn. 

RETFREDNESS, $• the state of being free from public 
employ, or company. Privacy. 

RETFREMENT, s. the state of one who quits a public 
station, or a populous place. A private abode, or w.y of 
life. 

To RETORT, r. a. [from rvtortns, Lat.] to throw back. 
To return an argunicr*, censure, or any incivility. To bend 
backwards. 

RETORT, s . [rctorte, Fr. retortum , Lat.] a censure or re- 
proach returned. In Chemistry, a glass vessel with a curved 
neck, to which the receiver is fitted. 

RETO'UTER, s. one that retorts. 

RETO RTION, s. the act of retorting. 

To RETO'SS, v. a. to toss back. 

To RETOU'CH, i\ a. [retoucher, Fr.] to improve by new 
touches. 

9 K 
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To RETRA'CE, v. U. [retracer, I'r.] to trace back. r 
WtlETRA'CT, v. a* FQttxh ietractus , Lat] to recall; to 
recant To take back; to resume: Neuterly, t6 withdraw 
concession. 

RETRACTATION, s. [retractation, Fr. retraOtatib, Lat.] 
recantation ; change of opinion. 

RETRA'CTION, s. the act of withdrawing something ad- 
vanced, or changing something done ; recantation. 

RETRA'XIT, s. an open and voluntary renunciation of a 
suit in court. 

RETREAT, s, [retraite, Fr.] a place of privacy or solitude. 
The act of going hack to avoid a superior force. A place of 
security. 

To RETRE'AT, v. n. to go to a private or solitary dwelling. 
To take shelter. To retire from a superior enemy. To quit 
a former place. 

RETREATED, part. a. retired ; gone to privacy. 

To RETRENCH, v. a . [rettancker, Fr.] to cut off, or pare 
away. To confine or lessen, applied to expenees. Neuterly, 
to live with less cx pence or pomp. 

RETRENCHMENT, $, [i retranckement , Fr.] the act of 
lopping or paring away any thing superfluous, applied to 
writings. The act of lessening, applied to expence. Ail 
intrcnchment covered by a parapet. 

To RETRIBUTE, v. a. [retribtto, Lat.] to pay back ; to re- 
compense* 

RETRIBUTION, s. [; retribution , Fr. retributio , Lat] the 
act of repaying. A return suitable to an action. 

RETRIBUTIVE, RETRl'BUTORY, a. repaying; making 
repayment. 

RETRIEVABLE, a. capable of being retrieved. 

To RETRIEVE, v. a . [relrouver, Fr.] to recover or restore 
after loss, impair, waste, or corruption. To regain, or bring 
back. 

RETRIMENT, s. [relrimentum, Lat.] dross or dregs. 
RETRO' ACTION, s. [from rctroactus , Lat.] the act of 
driving back. 

RETRO A'CTIVE, a. having the power to drive back. 

To RETROCEDE, v. n. [ retrocedo , Lat.] to go back- 
wards. 

RETROCE'SSION, s. [from rctrorcssus, Lat.] the act of 
going backwards. 

RETROGRADATION, s. \retrogradation, Fr. from retro 
Riirl gradior , Lat.] the act of going backward. Ret ring rad a l ion 
of the nodes of the moon, is a motion of the nodes of her orbit, 
by which they continually move from cast to west, or from 
Aries to Pisces, &c. making a complete revolution in 18 com- 
mon years, 228d. 4h. 52m. 52s. according to the equinoxes. 
Retrogradation of the sun , is a motion by which in some situa- 
tions in the torrid zone he seems to move backward, or from 
west to cast. 

RETROGRADE, a. [retrograde, Fr. from retro , back- 
ward, and gradior, to go, Lat.] going backward. Contrary or 
opposite, in Astronomy, the planets are said to be retrograde, 
when, by their motion in the Zodiac, they move backward, or 
contrary to the order of the signs ; as from the 29° of Pisces 
to the 28° of the same sign ; but this retrogradation is only 
apparent, and occasioned by the observer’s eye being placed 
on the earth ; for to an eye at the sun, the real centre of the 
planetary motions, they will appear always direct, and never 
cither stationary or retrograde. - 
To RETROGRADE, u. a. [retro and gradior, Lat.] to go 
backwards. 

RETROGRESSION, s. [retro and gressus , Lat.] the act of 
going backward. 

RETROSPECT, a. [from r/tro and specio, Lat.] a look cast 
on things behind The consideration of things past. 


RETROSPECTION, s. the act or faculty of considering 
tilings past. 

RETROSPECTIVE, a. looking backward. , 

To RETU'ND, v. a. [retundo, Lat] to blunt ; toobtund ; to 
turn the edge. 

To RETU RN, v. n. [rctourner, Fr.] to come back to the 
same place or state. To go or come back. To make An- 
swer, retort, or reply. Actively, to repay, requite ; give or 
send back. To give account of. To transmit. Synon. 
we are said to return what has been lent or given to utf ; to 
surrender what we have in pledge or charge ; to restore what 
we have taken or stolen. 

RETURN, s. the act of coming back ; retrogression revo- 
lution; vicissitude; repayment of money ; profit; remittance ; 
retribution ; requital. Returns, or days in back, are certain 
days in each term, appointed for the return of writs, Ac. In 
Building, it is a side or part that falls away, froit the foreside 
of any straight work. 

RETURNABLE, a. allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

RETURNER, s. one who pays or remits money. 

REVE, s. the bailiff of a franchise. See Reeve. 

To REVE AL, v. a . [rcvelo, Lat. riveter, Fr.] to discover, tt 
show, to disclose, to lay open. To impart something from 
heaven. 

REVEALER, s. one that shows or makes known; one tha 
discovers to view ; a discoverer. 

REVEI'LLE, s. [Fr.] the beat of a drum in the morning, t< 
summon the soldiers. 

RE' VEL, an opulent and well-fortified city of Russia, capital 
of the government of Revelskoi, formerly one of the Hans 
Towns, 'flic harbour is spacious and convenient, and a part 
of the Russian fl'ect is usually stationed in it. It is a place of 
considerable trade, and much frequented by English and Dutch 
merchants. It is seated on the Gulf of Finland, partly on a 
mountain, 100 miles N. of Riga, and 220 W. S. \V. of Peters- 
burg. Lat. 59. 2t>. N. Ion. 24. 11. E. 

To REVEL, v. n. [derived by Skinner from reveiller , Fr. 
to awake ; by Mr. Lye from ravcelen, Belg. to rove loosely 
about] to feast with loose and clamorous mirth. 

REVEL, s. a public rejoicing time ; or a feast with loose 
and noise jollity. 

To REVEL, v. a. [rerello, Lat.] to retraet; to draw back. 
REVELATION, $. [ revelation , Fr. rcvclatio, Lat.] disco- 
very ; particularly applied to the discovery of sacred truths 
f rom heaven. The Apocalypse of St. John, containing a pru- 
phctic view of the state of the church under the gospel. 
REVELLER, s. one who feasts with noisy jollity. 
REVEL-ROUT, s. a mob ; an unlawful assembly ; rabble. 
REVELRY, s. loose noisy mirth. 

To REVENGE, v. a . [; revancher , Fr.] to return an injury. 
To punish for injuries. 

REVENGE, s. satisfaction for an injury. Synon. 
Revenge is an act of passion; vengeance, of justice; injuries 
are revenged, crimes are avenged . The first of these proceeds 
from human imbecility, the latter is properly the prerogative 
of God. 

REVENGEFUL, a . addicted to return injuries; vindictive. 
REVENGEFULLY, ad. vindictively. 

REVENGELESS, a. without revenge. 

REVENGER, s. one who punishes crimes ; one who resents 
injuries. 

RE' VENUE, s. [sometimes accented on the second syllable, 
from revenu , Fr.] income ; or the annual profits of lands or 
other funds. 

To REVERB, v. a. [reverbero^ Lat.] to strike against ; to 
reverberate. Not in use. 
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‘REVfcltBERANT, a. [reverberant, tat.] resounding ; beat- 
ing back. 

Tq REVERBERATE, v. a. [reverbero, Lat. riverberer , Fr.] 
to beat back. In Chemistry, to heat in a furnace, where the 
ffyme is.beat from the top back on the bottom. Neuterly* to 
beat bacJt ; to resound. 

REVERBERATION, #. [rtverbtration, Fr.] the act of 
beating. or driving back. 

REVERBERATORY, a. [i reverbiratoire , Fr.] beaten or 
driven back, In Chemistry, used substantively for a furnace 
closely stopped at the top, so as to return the flame upon the 
matter placed near the bottom. 

To REVE'RE, ». a. [revtrer, Fr. r ever ear, Lat.] to regard 
with awe. To pay submissive respect. To venerate, 

REVERENCE, s. [ reverence , Fr. reverentia, Lat] awful 
regard. An act of obeisance. Title of the clergy. 

To REVERENCE, v. a. to look on as an object of respect 
and awful .regard. 

REVERENCER, s. one who regards with reverence. 

RE'VERENB, a . [reverend, Fr. reverendus , Lat.] venerable; 
deserving awe and respect on account of years and station. 
A title applied to the clergy, among whom an archbishop is 
styled most reverend ; a bishop riyht reverend ; and a private 
clergyman reverend . 

REVERENT, a. [reverem, Lat.] humble; expressing awful 
regard or veneration. 

REVERENTIAL, a. f reverentiel, Fr.] expressing reverence; 
proceeding from awe and veneration. 

REVERENTIALLY, ad . with reverence. 

REVERENTLY, ad. respectfully ; with awe. 

REVE'RER, s. one who Venerates; one who reveres. 

REVERIE' or RE'VERY, s. {reverie, Fr.) a state wherein 
ideas float in the mind without any reflection or regard of the 
understanding. Loose musing ; irregular thought. Delirium; 
distraction. 

REVERSAL, s. the act of changing a sentence. 

To REVERSE, r. a. [r ever to, Lat.] to turn upside down. 
To overturn; to subvert. To turn back. To contradictor 
repeal. To put one thing in the place of another. Neuterly, 
to return. 

REVERSE, s. change. A contrary or opposite. That side 
of a coin on which the head is not impressed. 

REVE'RSIBLE, a. [reversible, Fr.J capable of being re- 
versed. 

REVF/RSION, s. [reversion, Fr.] the stale of being to enjoy 
after the death of the present possessor. Succession, or right 
of succession. Reversion of series , in Algebra, is the finding 
the value of the root, or unknown quantity, whose powers 
enter the term of an infinite series, by means of another in- 
finite series, in which it is not contained. 

REVERSIONARY, a. consisting in reversion; to be en- 
joyed after the death of another. 

To REVERT, v. a. [reverto, Lat.] to change; to turn to 
the contrary. To reverberate, or beat back* Neuterly, to 
return or fail back. 

RE VERY, s. loose musing. SccRevkuie. 

To REVEST, v. a. [revest io, Lat.] to clothe again. To 
reinvest ; to vest again in possession or office. 

REVESTIARY, s. [revestiaire, Fr.] a place where dresses 
are repositod. 

REYTCTION, s. [from revietum , Lat] return to life. 

To REVI CTIJAL, t>. a. to stock with victuals again. 

To REVIEW, t\ a. to look back. To consider any thing 
past, or examine a second time. To see again. 

REVIEW, s. second examination. The act of surveying 
an army, when performing its exercise. 

To REVILE, v. u. to reproach; to treat with contumely. 


REVrtJSl, $• reproach; contumely; exprobation. Not in 
use, “. Without revile reply’d.” Milton . 

REVI'LER, s. one who reviles. 

REV ISA L, s. a second examination or review. 

To REVISE, v. a. [from revisus, Lat.] to review ; to exa- 
mine or look over a second time. 

REVl'SE, s. a second perusal or examination. Among 
Printers, a second proof of a sheet after it is corrected. 

HEVrSER, s. [reviseur, Fr.] an examiner; a superin- 
tendent. 

RE'VISION, s. [revision, Fr.] review. 

To REVl'SIT, v . a. [ revisito , Lat.] to visit again. 

REVI VAL, s. the act of restoring from a state of languor, 
oblivion, or obscurity. 

To REVI'VE, v. n. [revivo, Lat.] to return to life. To re- 
cover from a state of obscurity, oblivion, or languor. Actively, 
to bring to life again. To raise from languor, insensibility, or 
oblivion. To bring back to the memory. To quicken. In 
Chemistry, to recover from a mixed state. 

REVl'VER, s. that which invigorates or revives. 

To REVIVI'FICATE, v. a. [rev infer, Fr. re and vivifeo, 
Lat.] to recall to life. 

REVIVIFICATION, s. the act of recalling to life. 

REVIVTSCENCY, s. [from revivisco, Lat.] renewal of life. 

REU'NION, s. [ reunion , Fr.] return to a state of juncture, 
concord, or cohesion. 

To REUNITE, v . a. to join any thing separated. To re- 
concile. Neuteriy, to join or cohere again. 

REVOCABLE, a . [revocable, Fr. nvocubilis , Lat.] that 
may be recalled or repealed. 

REVOCABLENESS, s. the quality of being revocable. 

To IIE'VOCATE, v. a. [recoct*, Lat.J to recall; to call 
back. 

REVOCATION, 5 . [revocation, Fr. riven atio, Lat.] act uf 
recalling; state of being recalled ; repeal; reversal. 

To RKVO'KK, v. a. [rcvofjner, Fr. raoro , Lat.J to repeal, 
or reverse; to check; to draw hack. 

To REVO'LT, v. n. [ 7 u'cvltt r, Fi.] to fall off from one to 
another, including the idea 'dV-imtS ing l»;«d or rebellious. 

REVO'LT, 5 . [revolt e, Fr.] change of sides ; gross depar- 
ture from duty; dost rtron. 

REVO LTED, part. a. having swerved from duty. 

REVO'LTEK, s. one wlro ch mjjts titles ; a deserter. 

To REVOLVE, 1 '. n. [mWro, Lai.] to roll in a circle; 
to perform a course in a circle. I 11 Law, to fill in a regular 
course of changing possessors. Actively, to roll any thing 
round. To consider or meditate upon. 

REVOLUTION, s . [rivolution, Fr. revolutio, Lat.] the 
course of any thing which returns to the point from whence 
it sets out. A space measured Ly anv body revolving in an 
orbit. A change of government, applied particularly to tha* 
by which king William and queen Mary acceded to the crow* 
of England. Since 1789, revolutions of governments and 
ancient establishments have taken place iu France, Holland, 
Italy, Swisserland, Germany, &e. 

REVOLUTIONIST, s . an undistinguished promoter of re- 
volutions in government. Burke . 

REVU'LSION, s. | rcvulsio, Lat.] the act of drawing hu- 
mours from one part of the body to another. 

REVU LSIVE, a. having the power of revulsion. 

To REWARD, (the a in this word and its derivatives is 
pron. broad, like, an: as, rnvaurd , rcivaurder, &*e.) c. a. [de- 
rived by Skinner from re and a ward] to give in return; to 
repay ; to recompense for good 

REWARD, s. some benefit conferred on a person fm 
doing well. 

REWA'RDABlE, a. worthy of reward. 
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REWA'RDER, i. one that rewards; one that retods^i^s. 
RHA'BDOMANCY, t. fotyMopa vrla, from #jMoc and 
fidmc, Gr.] divination by a wand* 

RHA'PSODIST, i. [fratylbc, Gr.] one who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

RHA'PSODY, (the h after the r, as formerly observed, 
is mute in this and all the following words ; as, reum , ryme 
Arc.) s. [partita, from pdirnr and */&), Gr.] any composition 
consisting of parts maae without necessary dependence or 
mutual connection. 

RHA YADERGO'WY, a town of Radnorshire, in South 
Wales, on the Wyre, 19 miles W. of Radnor, and 181 
W. N. W. of London. Market on Wed. Population 4440. 

RHE'IN BERRY, s. a plant, called also buckthorn. 

RHETORIC, s . [// Or.] the art of speaking with 

elegance, so ns to rouse or persuade. Oratory. 

RHETORICAL, «. [rhetoriens, Lat. pyropuebe, Gr.] figu- 
rative ; ora to rial ; belonging to rhetoric. 

RHETORICALLY, ad . like an orator: figuratively, with 
intent to move the passions. 

To RHETORIC ATE, t. n. [: rhcttiricor , Lat.] to play the 
orator by making use of figurative expressions, and addressing 
the passions. 

RHETORTCIAN, s. [rhctoricien, Fr.] one who teaches the 
science of rhetoric. 

RHEUM, 5 . \ptvpa, from plot, to flow, Gr. rheume, Fr.] a 
thin watery matter oozing through the glands, particularly near 
the mouth. 

RHEUMATIC, a. [/>* vparncbt, Gr.] proceeding from rheum; 
belonging to tbc rheumatism. 

RHEUMATISM, s. [pev par input, from in v part* to, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a pain sometimes moveable, and sometimes fixed 
on the muscular part of the body, resembling the gout. 

RflETJ'MY, a. full of sharp moisture. 

RHINE, a large river of Europe, which rises in the coun- 
try of tlu* Orisons. After crossing part of Germany, and the 
Netherlands, it divides into two branches, one of which loses 
itself in the sands, and the other falls into the Merwe, 5 miles 
N. W. of Don. 

RHINOCEROS, *. [pirbKrpot, from /lie, the nose, and 
tcf'pur, a horn, Gr.] a beast covered willi thick scales, and 
having a horn growing out near its nose. 

RHODE ISLAND, one of the United States of North 
America, bounded on the N. and E by Massachusetts, on the 
S. by the Atlantic, and on the W. by Connecticut. These 
limits comprehend what has generally been called Rhode 
Nlaiid and Providence Plantations. It is as healthful as any 
part of North America. Providence and Newport are the 
chief towns. Inhabitants, 97,210. 

RHODES , an island of the Mediterranean Sea, about 

miles long, and 16 broad. The air is good, and the soil 
fertile, but not well cultivated. It is supposed by some 
that this island was peopled by Dadanim or Rodanitn, the 
grandson of Japhct; but others are of opinion, that it was 
peopled hy the posterity of Shorn, who dwelt on the adja- 
cent continent, and that it received its name from the vast 
quantity of roses which grew on it. Its principal town, of 
the same name, is still a place of note. This island was 
famed for the Colossus, or image of Apollo, which was fixed 
at the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes: it was 70 cubits 
high, and its parts in prnpoiuun, few men being able to 
grasp its thumb. It was begun by Charles of Lindus, and 
was finished by Laches ; it cost about ."300 talents, and con- 
tained about 720,000 pounds weight of brass. This famous 
statue was erected about Anno Mundi 3716; and after 
standing 60 years, was thrown down by an earthquake. 
About 894 years after, Mauvias, the 6th caliph of the Sa- 


rseeos, sold it to a Jew, who loaded 900 cahid* thferfcwiih. 
this island has been under the dominion of several masters. 
The Apostle Paul touched at this place as he wtttt SO Jeru- 
salem, Anno Domini 60. The present inhabitants are 
generally Greeks, who are very poor, in number about 
20,000. The town of Rhodes is situated in lat. 95. 24. N. 
Ion. 28. 25. E. 

RHO MBIC, a. shaped like a rhombus. 

RHOMEOrDAL, a. approaching in shape to a rhombus. 
RHOMBOI'DES, r. lj>opfioubiic, from {typ/Joc, and elioc, 
Gr.] a quadrangular figure, having its opposite sides and op 
posite angles equal. In Natural History, a kind of mussel 
fish ; a turbot fish. In Surgery, a pair of muscles of the 
shoulder-blade, so called from their figure. 

RHO'MBUS, or RHOMB, s . [i rhombe , Fr, p6p(. 3oc, Gr.] in 
Geometry, a quadrangular figure, having two opposite angles 
acute, and two obtuse. 

RHONE , one of the largest rivers in France, which, 
rising among the Alps in Swisserland, passes through the 
lake of Geneva, visits that city, and then runs S. \V. to 
Lyons ; where, joining the Saone, it continues its course due 
S. passing by Orange, Valence, Viviers, Avignon, and Arles, 
and falls into the Mediterranean a little above Marseilles, by 
several mouths. 

RHU'BAKB, s. [rhabarbara, Lat.] a medicinal purgative 
root, possessing the double virtue of a cathartic and astringent; 
it readily evacuates, particularly the bilious humours, and 
afterwards greatly astringes and strengthens 

R1IHMB, s. [rumb de vent , Fr.] in Navigation, is a vertical 
circle of any given place, or the intersection of such a circle 
with the horizon ; in which last sense rhumb is the same with 
the point of the compass. 

RHYME, s. [fwOpaij, Gr. rhythme , Fr.] an harmonious suc- 
cession of sounds. The consonance of verses, wherein the 
last syllable of one line has the same sound as that of another, 
figuratively, poetry; a poem. Rhyme or reason is a pro- 
verbial expression lor number or sense. 

To R II V M E, r. n . to have the same sound. To make verses. 
RHYMER, or llHY'MSTER, s, one who makes rhymes; 
a versifier. 

RHYTHM, s. [fwdpbr, Gr.] in Music, is used to signify a 
certain number of pulses in any given lime. 

RHYTHMICAL, a. [fivOpittbc, Gr.] harmonica!; having 
proportion of one sound to another. 

RI'AL, or RY'AL, a Spanish silver coin, equal to about six- 
pence three farthings sterling. 

RIB, s. [ribbe, Sax.] an arched bone, sustaining tbe inside 
of the thorax. Any piece of timber or other matter used to 
strengthen the side of a sh’p. Any prominence miming in 
lines; 44 the rib of a leaf.” 

RITIALI), s. [ribauld, Fr.] a loose, rough, brutish person. 

RI BALDRY, s . [rihaudie, Fr.] mean, lewd, brutal language. 
Rl'BAND, «. [ rubandc , ruban , Fr.] a fillet, or narrow slip 
of silk worn for ornament. 

Rl'HBED, a. having ribs. 

NIBBLE, a river which rises in the West Riding of York- 
shire, and, crossing Lancashire, falls into the Irish sea below 
Preston. It abounds with salmon, and various other fish. 
Rl'BBON, s. See Riband. 

To lU'BROAST, v . n . to beat soundly. A burlesque word, 
1UC, a. [Sax.] powerful, rich, or valiant. 

RICE, s. [( oryza , Lat.] an esculent grain cultivated in the 
Indies, of an oval figure, covered with a husk like barley. 

RICH, a. [riche, Fr. rica. Sax.] abounding in money, lands, 
or other possessions, applied to persons. Splendid, valuable, 
sumptuous, applied to dress. Having any quality in great 
quantities, or to a great degree. Fertile, applied to soil* 
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would be attempted there to his 
fF^pdfcf|, ( ttawigh in hi* father’s life-time he hao, pr pre- 
: tpckd 'to f*vp? lome fears and jealousies on account or his 
brother, prince Jonn. The first thing he did . was to have 
an interview with Philip ; when he thanked him for hit late 
protections ^nd did homage to him for his French provinces. 
O|i the ^0th o( July 1 189, he received the ducal crown of 
Nprmhndy at Rbau, and was girt with the ducal sword, ac- 
cording custom of investiture. The first order he sent 
to ^ngian4« where he was obeyed as if he had been already 
crowned, was to set his mother queen Eleanor at liberty, 
who had been 16 years in confinement. He also entrusted 
her with thfe administration during his absence, and empow- 
ered lier to release What prisoners she pleased ; she was too 
sensibly affected with her long confinement, not to exercise 
with pleasure this power given her by her son ; who having 
settled his affairs in France, came to London, and was 
crowned by Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, on Sept. 3. 
1 180. The ceremony was disturbed by the massacre of some 
Jews, who pressing to see the solemnity, the people fell 
furiously upon them, and killed several of them. But the 
king having caused a strict inquiiy to be made, some of the 
ringleaders in this barbarous action were deservedly put to 
death. It must be observed that ever since the taking 6f 
Jerusalem by the Saracens, the people breathed nothing but 
revenge against the enemies of Christ; and this made them 
take this opportunity of falling upon the poor Jews, though 
they had no hand in that revolution in Palestine. Their not 
being Christians was enough ; and the cruel example of the 
Londoners was followed by several other great towns, espe- 
cially at York, where 500 Jews, besides women and chil- 
dren, having fled into the castle to avoid the fury of the 
rabble, the high-sheriff required them to deliver it up ; and 
upon their refusal, the people drew up in a body, and at- 
tacked the castle. The Jews offered a great sum of money 
to go off with their lives, but, notwithstanding, the people 
would give them no quarter. And so, rather than fall into 
the hands of the uncircumciscd Christians, every master of 
a family cut his wife and children’s throats first, then dis- 
patched his servants, and ended with the slaughter of him- 
self. A new crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem from 
tne Infidels, had been resolved between Philip of France 
and king Henry, in which Richard was to bear a part ; but 
their private quarrels had put a stop to the undertaking. 
And now Philip and Richard being at perfect amity, they 
resumed the design according to both their vows. King 
Richard’s thoughts were wholly taken up with this aflair 
from his vety accession ; whether for the sake of glory or 
religion, let the reader judge. As he designed to make as 
great a figure as possible in this expedition, it was necessary 
he should carry with him a numerous army; to maintain 
which, he stuck at no methods to raise money. Besides the 
late king’s treasure, amounting to above 100,000 marks, 
which he wholly applied this way, lie sold almost all the 
crown lands, of which the bishops and abbots were the chief 
purchasers. For 10,000 marks he delivered up Berwick 
and Roxborough to the king of Scotland, and discharged 
him and his successors from the homage his father had im- 
posed. When complaints were made to him of these mea- 
sures, he said, he would sell London itself, could he find a 
chapman able to purchase it. He got a power from the pope 
to dispense with those who repented of their vow, as having 
too hastily engaged in the crusade ; and as there were many 
of this soil, he raised great sums by this means. He also 


the richest of his subjects* by bcqrrow- 
ing of tpQj$e against whom he could have no handle, and 
laying such as had any ways made themselves obnoxious 
under a necessity of saving themselves harmless by making 
him presents. Whilst he was by these and other methods 
heaping up money, the clergy did all they could to procure 
him soldiers, and the army soon became very numerous. 
Having made these extraordinary preparations for his voy- 
age, he gave the regency, during his absence, to Long- 
champ, his high chancellor, who was also bishop of Ely, and 
the pope’s legate, joining with him the bishop of Durham. 
As to his brother prince John, he would not let him have 
any share in the government, for fear of giving him an op- 
portunity to act against him : but, to make him easy, he in- 
vested him with the earldom of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster ; and gave him in mar- 
riage A visa, heiress of the house of Gloucester, his second 
cousin. All things being settled, king Richard passed over 
into France about the beginning of the year 1 190, and the 
two armies of France and England, making together above 
100,000 men, joined at Vezelai towards the end of June, 
according to agreement. The two monarchs marched toge- 
ther as far as Lyons, where parting, Philip proceeded for 
Genoa, and Richard for Marseilles, to meet his fleet ; both 
being to join again at Messina in Sicily, the general rendez- 
vous of the Croises. Philip soon arrived there ; but Richard 
(whose fleet had been separated by a storm, and were, some 
time before they joined again,) not till towards the end of 
September. Here a quarrel soon arose between Richard 
and Tancred king of Sicily, who having detained the queen 
dowager, Richard’s sister, in prison, set her at liberty on bis 
arrival, and sent her to him. But Richard, not satisfied with 
this, demanded the dower assigned her by William 1 1. lier 
husband. Tancred being very backward to comply with 
this demand, Richard seized on a castle and monastery near 
Messina, and Tancred in return ordered matters so, that tlu; 
inhabitants of Messina, taking the advantage of some dis- 
order there, expelled the English out of tlu ir city. Richard, 
enraged at this, attacked the city with such fury, that he 
became master of it the first assault. Upon this, Tancred 
thought fit to satisfy all Richard’s demands, and a treaty was 
concluded between them. But ns nothing but force had 
brought Tancred to comply, ho now endcavourtd to sow 
dissension between Richard and Philip. The latter had al- 
• ready looked with a jealous eye on Richard’s visible supe- 
riority, and was of himself but too much disposed to fall out 
with him. Both sides being exasperated, Philip peremp- 
torily demanded of Richard to consummate his marriage with 
the princess Alice, his sister ; and Richard as peremptorily 
refused it, saying, he could not marry a princess, by whom 
the king his father had had a son, offering to prove it jy wit- 
nesses ; and though this point, being of so tender a nature, 
was dropt, vet this and some other disputes had so exaspe- 
rated their minds, that they were never more friends. How- 
ever, this did not hinder them from pursuing their voyage. 
Philip set sail first about the end of March, 1191, Richard 
staying for the arrival of Eleanor, his mother, who was bring- 
ing along with her Bcrenguella of Navarre, whom he had 
espoused. They soon arrived, and Eleanor returning home, 
leaving Berenguella with the queen dowager of Sicily, king 
Richard put to sea with a gallant fleet, about a fortnight after 
Philip’s departure, taking the two princesses along with him. 
This fleet met with a violent storm between Cyorus and 
Rhodes, which drove part of them on the coast of Cyprus ; 
where Isaac, king of the isiAnd, a prince of a very bad 
character, imprisoned the English that had escaped the ship- 
wreck, and seized their effects. King Richard, provoked at 
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this barbarity, at toon at the scattered fleet was ioined, 
landed his men, and attaaked Isaac so furiously, that he was 
forced to abandon the shore. The kino; of England pursu- 
ing this advantage, with ease made himself master of the 
city of Lemisso ; and soon after Isaac and his only daughter 
were made prisoners. He entreated king Richard not to 
put him in irons ; who granted his request so far, that instead 
of iron, he ordered him to be bound with silver fetters. The 
conquest of the whole island soon followed, which Richard 
gave some time after to Guy of Lusignan, the last king of 
Jerusalem, whose family enjoyed it near 200 years. Before 
Richard left Cyprus, he consummated his marriage with the 
princess Berenguclla. Whilst the king was making himself 
famous by these great actions abroad, Longchaiup, the re- 
gent, abused his power at home to such a degree, that his 
colleague, the bishop of Durham, and the six counsellors the 
king had appointed to assist them, complained to prince John, 
and got him to join with them in order to depose him ; which 
they effected, and conferred the regency on the archbishop 
of Roan, till the king’s pleasure should be known. John 
was glad of this opportunity of having a hand in the admi- 
nistration, and improved it so as to make a strong party for 
the crown, in case his brother died during his expedition, in 
prejudice of his nephew Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son to 
his elder brother Geoffrey. To return to the affairs of Pa- 
lestine: Aeon, or Ptolemais, had been besieged by some 
Christian princes a whole year. When Philip of France 
arrived, ho continued the siege, but with little success. 
King Richard arrived afterwards, and carried it on so vigo- 
rously, that, in spite of all the attempts of the sultan Sala- 
din to raise it, the city at length surrendered upon articles, 
July 12, 1191. And now the Christian army expected to 
march towards Jerusalem; but the dissension between the 
two kings, which broke out afresh, occasioned chiefly by 
Philip’s envying Richard's glory, and the superiority he had 
obtained by the number and good condition of his troops, 
and his personal valour, proved an obstacle to the design. 
Philip finding himself very weak after a violent fit of sick- 
ness, and being impatient to go and take possession of Ar- 
tois, which was fallen to him by the death of the carl of 
Flanders, quitted Palestine, and returned home, leaving 
10,000 of his men under the command of the duke of Bur- 
gundy. Soon after his departure, Richard and Saladin ex- 
hibited a spectacle of horror, by putting the prisoners to 
death each had in his power, which were some thousands. 
This was occasioned by Saladin’s refusing to perform the ar- 
ticles of the surrender of Aeon, upon which Richard is 
thought to have begun with beheading the Turkish pri- 
soners, and Saladin, by way of reprisal, did the same by his 
Christian captives. After this, Richard resolved to besiege 
Ascalou; and as he was marching towards it with that design, 
Saladin posted himself advantageously in the way, with an 
army of 300,000 men. Here a great battle ensued, which 
was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard attacked the Sara- 
cens, so much superior to him in number, with such un- 
daunted valour and resolution, that he in the end entirely 
defeated them, leaving 40,000 dead on the field of battle. 
After which he repaired the maritime cities of Ascalon, 
Joppa, and Cesarea, which Saladin had abandoned, after 
having demolished their walls. Then he marched towards 
Jerusalem, and in his way took the great Babylon caravan, 
consisting of 3000 loaded camels, and 4000 horses or mules, 
and guarded by 10,000 horse. By this capture he made 
himself master of an inestimable booty. After which he 
continued his inarch towards Jerusalem, and from a hill had 
a prospect of the city ; but want of forage obliged him to 
put ofl the siege. In the mean time, die duke of Austria, 


with the Germans, and die duke of Burgundy, with the 
French, deserted him, and the Italian troops under the mar- 
quis of Montserrat refused to serve any longer. These 
things, together with the diminishing of his own troops by 
sickness and battles, the fear of Philip’s attacking his douii- 
nions in his absence, and the news of what his brother John 
was doing in England, made Richard resolve to return 
home. But before his departure he caused Henry, earl of 
Champaign, to be elected general of the forces that were to 
be left behind in Palestine, and concluded a truce with Sa- 
htdiu for three years. Thus ended the famous crusado, 
which drained Euglund and France of men and money, and 
after all proved of but very little advantage to the eastern 
Christians. Richard embarked for England towards the end 
of the year 1192, and meeting with a storm, was forced on 
the coast of Istria, and from thence between Aquilua and 
Venice. Whether by mistake, or otherwise, he entered the 
territories of the duke of Austria, whom he had affronted at 
the siege of Aeon, and took the road to Vienna. Though 
he travelled in the disguise of a pilgrim, as did also his at- 
tendants, lie was however at last accidentally discovered to 
the duke of Austria, and seized at a village near Vienna. 
The emperor Henry VI. demanded this royal prisoner of the 
duke, who delivered him up, upon assurance given him that 
he should have a good share in his ransom. The news of 
the king’s imprisonment quickly reached England, and 
caused the greatest consternation among his friends, whilst 
prince John took this opportunity to endeavour to wrest the 
crown from his brother, but was prevented by the diligence 
of the queen his mother, and the barons, who preserved 
their fidelity to their imprisoned sovereign. Finding he could 
not make a sufficient party in England, he went over to Nor- 
mandy, and failing also in his attempts there, he applied to 
the king of France, and made a treaty with him. Philip, 
glad of any pretence to embroil Richard’s affairs, resolved 
to seize on the provinces he held in France. He made him- 
self master of Gisors, F.uroux, and the country of Vcxiu, and 
laid siege to Roan ; but he failed in this last attempt, being 
repulsed with great loss, and forced to abandon the siege. 
In the mean while queen Eleanor left no stone unturned to 
procure the liberty of the king her son, whilst Philip and 
John did all they could to prevail with the emperor to keep 
him still a prisoner. Eleanor at last had her desire, chiefly 
by means of the German princes, who vigorously espoused 
the cause of the unfortunate king before the emperor; and 
so Richard was set at liberty upon paying down 100,000 
marks of pure silver, which the queen his mother raised in 
England for that purpose, and giving hostages for the pay- 
ment of 50,000 more. Tim king was no sooner released, 
but he set out with all speed for the Low Countries, and em- 
barking at Antwerp, arrived at Sandwich on the 20th of 
March, 1194, after having been absent from England four 
years, of which he had been fifteen months a prisoner. 
Richard was received with great demonstrations of joy by 
bis subjects : but he did not make any long stay iu England ; 
for, having reduced the few castles that were still in the 
hands of John’s adherents, and causing himself to be crowned 
a second time, he passed over into 1 ’ranee with n consider 
able army, to be revenged on Philip for his late insults, and 
for encouraging the rebellion of his brother John. At the 
instance of his mother, he was reconciled to prince John at 
Roan, upon his making his submission; but a war com- 
menced between the two kings, the particulars of which 
are but of small moment, neither of them gaining much ad- 
vantage over the other. Whilst Richard was in France, a 
great sedition was raised in London, by one William Fitz- 
Osburn, commonly called Longbeard, on account of a tax 
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which he alleged would fall wholly on the poor, with whom 
he had gainect great credit by afftcting always to appear an 
advocate for theiy. The tumult could not be appeased with- 
out the citizens taking to arms. In the end Longbeard was 
taken and hanged, with nine of his accomplices. The lower 
class of people, when he was dead, began to revere a man 
that they had not spirit to relieve. They stole his gibbet, 
and paid it a veneration like that offered to the wood of the 
cross. The turf on which it stood was carried away, and 
kept as a preservative from sickness and misfortune ; and 
had not the clergy withstood the torrent of popular super- 
stition, his memory might have received honours similar to 
those paid at the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. About 
this time lived the famous Robin Hood, and his associate 
Little John, who with their gang are said to have infested 
Yorkshire with their robberies. Some say he was of noble 
descent, and was reduced to these courses by his riot and 
extravagance. He never hurt any person, robbed only the 
rich, and spared the poor. A proclamation being issued 
against him, he fell sick at the nunnery of Berkeley, and 
desiring to be let blood, was betrayed, and bled to death. 
Richard, after the truce he had made with France, might 
have enjoyed some repose after his many fatigues, if his 
avarice had not put him upon an action which occasioned 
his death. A gentleman of Limosin, which was held of the 
duchy of Guienne, having found a treasure that had been hid 
for some ages in his grounds, Richard pretended it belonged 
to him as sovereign of the country. The gentleman would 
have given him a part; but finding the king was resolved to 
have the whole, lie applied for protection to Vidomor, vis- 
count of Limoges, who sheltered him in the castle of Chalnz. 
Richard marched into the Limosin, to lay siege to the castle. 
But as lie was taking a turn round in order to view it, one 
Bertram, an archer, let fly an arrow at him from the walls, 
whi'th shot him in the shoulder close to his neck. 'Hie 
wound, under the management of an unskilful surgeon, gan- 
grened, so that lie died of it eleven days after he received it, 
viz. on the 6th of April, 1199. The castle being taken be- 
fore he died, and the person who shot him brought before 
him, he asked why lie did it. The man boldly replied, it 
was to revenge the death of his father and brother, whom the 
king had slain, and that he was glad he had rid the world of 
one who had clone so much mischief. The dying king for- 
gave him, and ordered him his liberty, with a present of 100 
shillings. But as soon as the king was dead, Marchal, ge- 
neral of the Flemings, caused the miserable man to be flayed 
alive. Thus fell king Richard, in the 10th year of his reign, 
and 48th of his age. Before he died he made his will, leav- 
ing his kingdom and his other dominions to his brother John, 
and ordered his body to ho buried at Fonteverard, at the feet, 
of the king his father, to testify his grief for his iindntifn! 
behaviour towards him. He left only a natural son, whose 
name was Philip, to whom he gave the lordship of Cognac, 
in the duchy of Guienne. lie was certainly a prince of an 
intrepid and dauntless spirit, of unquestionable valour and 
courage, whence lie was surnamed Creur de Lion, or Lion’s 
Heart. If those who have written his life have not misre- 
presented him, pride, avarice, and lust, were his reigning 
vices. It is said, that a certain priest once took the freedom 
to admonish him to put off those ill qualities, which were 
usually called his three daughters. The king told him he 
had been thinking to do so, and would give the first to the 
Templers, the second to the Monks, and the third to the Bi- 
shops. He imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjects, and 
extorted lavge sums from them by unjustifiable methods. 
During his whole reign, he never was above eight months 
in England, which doubtless was unhappy under his govern- 


ment. Richard was the first king of England who bore three 
lions passant in his arms. He ordered that weights and mea- 
sures should be the same all over the kingdom. It was during 
the crusades, that the custom of wearing coats of arms was 
introduced into Europe. The knights, cased up in armour, 
had no way to make themselves known and distinguished in 
battle, but by the devices on their shields ; and these were gra- 
dually adopted by their posterity and families, who were proud 
of the pious and military enterprises of their ancestors. King 
Richard was a passionate lover of poetry ; and there even re- 
main some poetical works of his composition. In his reign 
the city of London began to assume a new form with respec t 
to its government, to have a mayor, and to be divided into 
several corporations or societies, now termed companies. 
Henry Fitz-Alwin was the first mayor, who continued in that 
office 24 years. 

RICHARD II. Upon the death of Edward III. his 
grandson Richard, son of the Black Prince, succeeded to the 
crown. He was born at Bourdcaux, and was now about 
11 years old. He had three uncles, who might upon spe- 
cious pretences have disputed the succession with him ; but 
they were so far from endeavouring to supplant him, that, 
they were the first to do him homage. Accordingly, on 
the 16th of July, 24 days after Edward’s death, young 
Richard was crowned without any opposition. The truce 
with France was expired near three months before Edward s 
death. The king of France was making vast picparatious 
to complete the expulsion ot the English out oi all the places 
they held in France ; whilst, at the end ot the last reign, and 
at the beginning of this, the English seemed wholly uncon- 
cerned about the war. And so, whilst five armies were 
employed in different places to fiuisli the work in France, 
the French made several descents upon England, burnt 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and plun- 
dered the Isle of Wight. For this the people blamed the 
king’s uncles, who took upon them the administration ot 
affairs till the parliament should meet ; not considering that 
they had neither money nor forces, nor any lawful authority 
to raise them. The parliament met in October, and gave 
the regency of the kingdom to tlu* three uncles, joining with 
them some bishops and lay lords. f lhis mortified the duke 
of Lancaster, the eldest of the uncles, a prince of a haughty 
temper, who had flattered himself with the hopes ot being 
sole regent. Whilst preparations were making to guard 
the coasts, and to oppose France, the king oi Navarre put 
Cherbourg into the hands of the English, as the duke oi 
Bretagne soon after delivered up Brest to them. these 
places, together with Calais and Bourdcaux, might ha\e 
been of great advantage to the English, as hv means ot these 
four towns they might have inv aded Franco hair several wavs : 
hut they made not a proper use ot this advantage: and 
Richard* towards the end of his reign, gave up Brest and 
Cherbourg for a very inconsiderable sum. ^ hen nicasiiics 
were taken in England to assist the duke ot Bietajine, the 
French court, in order to divert the storm from their own 
country, (according to their usual artifice,') encouiaged the 
king of Scotland to make a diversion on his side. He ac- 
cordingly broke the truce, and took Berwick by surprise;, 
hut the earl of Northumberland drew together a body of 
troops, and retook it by storm. In this siege, his son Henrv 
Percy signalized himsrif with such bravery and resolution, 
that, he gained the surname of Plotspur. In the mean linn-, 
hostilities continued to be carried on in several plans 1 e- 
tween the French and English, without any general action, 
or decisive battle. Whilst .he nation was involved abroad 
and those about the king had mo/e regard to their own pri- 
vate interest than that ol the public, a surprising imuiroc- 
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tionWoie ovrt, whichthreaMfetTflte ittrilte kftiMotii'with 
desbroction. Theparliament haa'ii^sed^'pl^t^ 
by ^ persojdi itbove l’fl years* old yfere obliged' tb pay I£d.' 
a head; the monte and nuns not fexcepted. This tjix'^s; 
levied with gr^ai moderation at first ; but at length, 1 ' being' 
farmed by divers persons, Who having advanced such a stim 
to the king, were to hate what they could raise by it, these 
fatnmrs and their collectors levied the tax With greet rigour, 
in order to enrich themselves. One of the couector^ cav- 
ing demanded of a tyler at Deptford, whose name was 
Walter, from thence called Wat Tyler, 12d: for one of his 
daughters, the father refused to pay it, alleging 1 'that she 
was under the age mentioned in the act. TliO insolent col- 
lector attempting in a way not very modest to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of this, Wat took up a hammer, and knocked 
out his brains. The people took hid part, and promised to 
stand by him. Immediately the populace rose in Kent, and 
chose Wat Tyler for their Reader; and they were soon fol- 
lowed by those of Essex, under the Conduct of Jack Straw. 
To the poll-tax were added other grievances; tbie little care 
taken by those at the helm to guard the coasts against the 
French, notwithstanding the large sums that had been raised 
for that purpose; the extortion of the judges and lawyers, 
the oppression of the nobles, &c. These grievances being 
inflamed by seditious spirits, and, as some say, by the 
monks, who thought themselves aggrieved by the poll-tax, 
the people rose in great numbers, and Wat soon found him- 
self at the head of 100,000 men. With these he marched 
directly for London, freeing all the prisoners as he went 
along. This formidable mob proceeded to the utmost extra- 
vagancies ; they cut off the heads of those lords, gentlemen, 
judges, and lawyers, they could lay bauds on ; and bound 
themselves by oath never to own for king any whose name 
should be John; which was occasioned by their hatred to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who at this time was 
gone to the borders to negociate a truce with the Scots. 
Being come to Black-Heath, Wat Tyler reviewed his army, 
and continuing their march towards London, look and plun- 
dered Southwark. Shortly after he entered London, the 
city mob opening the bridge gates to him, in spite of the 
magistrates. Here this enraged rabble committed the most 
horrid ravages, burning and plundering the houses of the 
judges, lords, and principal citizens. They then seized the 
Tower, and finding there the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the high treasurer, they without any ceremony or delay cut 
off the heads of both of them. The king and council were 
exceedingly distracted and alarmed at these furious proceed- 
ings, and in great perplexity what course to take to put a 
stop to them. At last it was resolved to offer the rebels a 
charter confirming the people’s liberties, and a general par- 
don; which those of Essex accepting, returned to their 
homes. Wat Tyler still continued at the head of 30 or 
40,000 men ; and the king coming to Smithfield, sent to 
desire him to come and confer with him. Wat returned a 
haughty answer, that he would come when he thought fit. 
He however set forward at the head of his troops, and meet- 
ing the king in Smith field, they had a conference together, 
both on horseback. He made such extravagant demands, 
that Richard knew not how to answer him ; and now and 
ihen he would lift up his sword, as if he threatened the king. 
This insolence so enraged V" ’worth, mayor of London, 
who was by the king, that he struck the rebel such a fu- 
rious blow on the head with his sword, as instantly killed 
him. The rebels seeing their leader fall,, were about to 
revenge his death, when the young king, with a courage and 
presence of mind that could hardly be expected from his 
years, cried out aloud to them, “ My friends, will you kill 


ybur Mug l What, though you have lost your leader h 1 witt 
your captain, follow me/ With thaty turning his horse 
abbut, he put himself at their hettd^ahd marehed to St. 
George's Fields. The rebels, imariningTie had declared 
for them, readily followed him, when they were come 
thither, they presently saw a great number of citizens well 
armed, whom the mayor had raised, marching towards them. 
And thinking the whole city was coming oat against them, 
they immediately threw down their arms, and the whole 
multitude was soon dispersed, without the loss of one life 
but that of Wat Tyler their leader. There were much the 
same kind of insurrections in Norfolk and Suffolk ; but the 
bishop of Norwich, putting himself at the head of sonic 
troops, quickly suppressed them; Those in Essex began 
also to stir again ; but the king marched against them, and 
defeated them. Great numbers were slain, and others were 
taken and executed; among whom was Jack Straw, their 
leader. He confessed, if they had succeeded, their inten- 
tion was to kill the king, to extirpate the nobility, and the 
clergy, except the Mendicant Friars, to dhide England into 
several kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler king of Kent, to abo- 
lish all the old laws, and make new ones. This formidable 
insurrection was in the year 1381, and did not last above a 
month from the beginning to the end. A marriage having 
been concluded between king Richard and Anne of Lux- 
embourg, sister of the emperor Wenceslaus, she arrived in 
England, and was received with great pomp and magni- 
ficence, soon after the troubles were appeased. The same 
year the king granted a power to the bishops to imprison 
heretics; but the house of commons soon got it revoked. 
In 1385, the Scots, by the assistance of France, as well as 
the French themselves, were preparing again to invade 
England. This alarmed the court, and made them so exert 
themselves, that in a little time Richard was at the head 
of a very numerous army, some even say, 300,000 wen. 
Though with this army he might have subdued Scotland, he 
made little or no use of it. Instead of pushing the Scots 
vigorously, who would not have been able to stand before 
him, he employed himself in ravaging the country about 
Edinburgh, whilst they slipt by him into Cumberland, and 
committed terrible devastations. And though ho might have 
intercepted them in their return, he omitted to do it, and 
returned ingloriously into England. It must be owned, in- 
deed, that marching with the greatest part of his army first 
towards the southern part of this island, lie, by the intelli- 
gence which the French had of the great number of his 
forces, prevented the invasion from France, which was at 
the same time intended. Richard’s chief favourites now 
were, Nevil, archbishop of York, Robert de Verc, earl of 
Oxford, whom he created marquis of Dublin, (the first who 
bore the title of marquis in England,) the Duke of Ireland ; 
Michael de la Pole, son to a merchant in London, whom 
he made earl of Suffolk and high-chanc<41or ; and judge 
Tresilian. These, by humouring his passions, got an abso- 
lute ascendant over him. That they might engross him to 
themselves, they inspired him with jealousy of his three 
uncles, especially the duke of Lancaster, persuading him 
that he aspired to the crown ; whilst these could not with- 
out indignation see persons of obscure birth or inferior rank 
engross all the king’s favour and confidence. These jea- 
lousies and animosities proved fatal to the king himself, 
who always loved those best that flattered him most, and 
were for justifying whatever was agreeable to his inclina- 
tion. These favourites were become so odious, that when 
the king demanded a subsidy from the parliament, on ac- 
count of another French invasion that was threatened, in- 
stead of answering his desire, they presented an address for 
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the ? removal. of hts favourites* Richard, wax exceedingly 
enraged at this proceeding, and said, * TUat^toplcasflthe 

K ” unent, he would not turn out the meanest reunion in his 

en/ A few days after, he sent to the chancellor in an 
imperious manner to renew his demand of the supply. But 
the two houses uniting on this occasion, peremptorily refused 
it, unless he would first remove the favourites. Things 
were even upon the point of coming to a rupture, when the 
king, thinking better of the matter, complied. After which, 
the duke of lreland v s estate was confiscated by order of par- 
liament, . and the chancellor was obliged to restore all the 
grants the king had made him; which done, the parliament 
appointed fourteen commissioners to manage affairs jointly 
with the king. But so fickle and imprudent was Richard, 
that, as soon as the parliament broke up, he recalled his 
old ministers, and caressed them more than ever; who now 
made use of all their arts to be revenged on their enemies. 
The duke of Gloucester, the youngest of the king’s uncles, 
who had acted vigorously against them, was the chief object 
of their resentment; whom they endeavoured to get poi- 
soned, but he escaped for that time. The remaining part of 
this reign was nothing but confusion, and a series of arbi- 
trary measures. The ministers formed a design of making 
the king absolute, which Richard was very well pleased 
with. ’Twas agreed that he should raise an army, to terrify 
the duke of Gloucester, and the other lords his associates ; 
as, the earls of Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, and Derby, 
which last was eldest son to the duke of Lancaster. Then 
a parliament was to be called, which was to be wholly at 
the king’s devotion, and none to be returned but suen as 
were set down in his list. For this purpose, he sent for all 
the sheriffs and judges to Nottingham, and communicated to 
them his design. The sheriffs refused to comply : but the 
judges were not so scrupulous as to what, was referred to 
them. Being asked, whether the king might not turn out 
the 14 commissioners appointed by parliament, and annul 
what other acts he pleased ; they replied, That the king was 
above the laws. And some through servile flattery, others 
compelled by menaces, signed this opinion. The king then 
issued out commissions for levying an army; but so few 
were willing to serve him, that he was forced to desist. 
And all he gained by this was, that by discovering his de- 
signs, he increased more and more the hatred of the people. 
The duke of Gloucester and the other lords, alarmed at these 
proceedings, and knowing that the chief aim of the court 
was their destruction, resolved to take arms; and, as they 
were in great credit with the people, soon raised an army of 
40,000 men. This threw the king into great perplexity, 
but he thought the best way was to amuse them by fair pro- 
mises, whilst the duke of Ireland went and raised an army 
in Wales; which he soon did, but being met by the earl of 
Derby, in Oxfordshire, was defeated, and forced to fly into 
Holland. From thence he went into Louvain, where he died 
about three years after. In his baggage, which was taken, 
was found a letter from the king, ordering him to march 
with all speed to Loudon, and promising to live and die 
with him. It was also discovered that he designed to make 
up matters with France at any rate, in order to have the 
assistance of that crown to reduce his subjects to obedi- 
ence. Richard’s measures being thus defeated, lie took 
shelter in the 'lower, and the lords immediately marched their 
army to London. They demanded a conference with the 
king, which in the circumstances he was in, he durst not 
refuse. They upbraided him with the Nottingham plot, and 
all his other measures to destroy them, and to make himself 
absolute. He seemed much affected, and shed tears at 
tiffs remonstrance ; and it was agreed, that he should meet 
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them the day at Westminster, in order to settle with 
him. the government. But they were no sooner gone from 
the tower, than he altered his mind, and sent them word ho 

would not meet them. Hereupon they let him know, that 
if he did not come, they would choose another king. Fright- 
ened at this declaration, he not only came, but consented to 
the banishment of his favourites. As to the judges, they 
were taken off the bench, and sent to the Tower. The 
parliament meeting on Feb. 1380, several persons were im- 
peached of high treason. Some were banished, and had 
their estates confiscated. The chief justice, Sir Robert Tre- 
silian, and some others, were hanged at Tyburn. After this 
*i general pardon was passed for both parties, the king re- 
newed his coronation oath, and all the lords repeated their 
oaths of allegiance to him. During these transactions, the 
duke of Lancaster was in Spain, endeavouring to possess 
hirnself of the crown of Castile, which lie claimed in right 
of his wife, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. At his re- 
turn the king invested nim with the duchy of Guicnne, not 
out of any affection for him, but with a view of having him at 
a distance. Though matters had been thus made up, the 
unhappy temper of the king soon threw all in confusion 
again. Being now come of age, he was resolved to take 
the government into his own hands ; when it soon appeared 
that he was not at all disposed to rule with moderation ac- 
cording to the laws, but that lie was fully resolved to follow 
the opinions and maxims of his late favourites. His queen 
being dead, he married Isabella, daughter of Charles \ 1. of 
France, and made a dishonourable truce with that crown for 
28 years. The dukes of Lancaster and York, seeing how 
matters went; quitted the court; and the duke of Gloucester, 
who had taken the freedom to upbraid the king, his nephew, 
on several occasions, was treacherously seized, hurried over 
to Calais, and there smothered between two feather beds. 
The earls of Warwick and Arundel were apprehended and 
sent to the Tower. The king now took more timely and 
effectual methods to have a parliament at his devotion. He 
changed all the sheriffs, and the magist rates of cities and 
boroughs, and suffered none to continue in place, but such 
as would be subservient to his will. A packed parliament 
being by such means obtained, they stuck not at sacrificing 
to the king’s and his minister’s resentment, the first lords in 
the kingdom. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was banished, and his estate confiscated ; the earl of War- 
wick sentenced to perpetual exile in the isle of Man. This 
parliament, so agreeable to Richard’s mind, was adjourned 
to Shrewsbury, though in those days the parliament usually 
sat but one session. Here they established such maxims as 
were destructive to liberty and the constitution. They ap- 
proved the opinion for which Tresiliun and other judges had 
been condemned. Accordingly the judges, who attended 
during the session, decided, “ That when the king proposed 
any affair in parliament, it was high treason to go npou any 
other business before the kiug’s was dispatched. Thus this 
scandalous parliament, by humouring the king in every 
thing, was only hastening his ruin. So many great men be- 
ing either dead or banished, and the parliament having 
given their sanction his arbitrary power, Richard now 
thought himself above all restraint, and minded nothing but 
his ease and pleasure ; whilst his ministers, wholly intent 
upon their own private advantage, let the affairs of "the na- 
tion go to wreck. To shew what lengths the king and his 
ministers went to raise money, 17 counties were condemned 
of treasou for taking arms under the late duke of Gloucester, 
notwithstanding the general pa. don; and to save their estates, 
were forced to give blank bonds, tc be- filled up with wh.it 
sum the king pleased; and every one bound himself uudet 
9 M 
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•great penalties, by what was inserted in these bonds, to 
Bt&hd' Dy the statutes of the Shrewbury parliament. Such 
tyrannical proceedings could not fail of making the nation 
Vtfry uneasy. And in the midst of the general discontent, 
ft' rebellion happening in Ireland, the infatuated king went 
over in person with his troops to quell it. He was no sooner 
gone, but a conspiracy began to be formed in England, to 
deprive him of his crown. The malecontents, after several 
consultations, resolved to call in the duke of Hereford, or 
Lancaster, who was now in France ; and to that end wrote 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, who was also there, to 
communicate their design to him, promiai ig to assist him to 
the utmost of their power. The duke laying hold of this 
opportunity to try his fortune, got a few ships of the duke 
of Britagne, and embarking with the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a small number of men, set sail, and hovered some 
time about the coast of England, to see if the people would 
declare for him. As soon as it was known that he was on 
the coa$t, they began to take arihs hi several places. Upon 
this the duke landed in July, 1399, near Revenspnr in York- 
shire, where he was presently joined by the earl of North- 
umberland, and Henry Percy his son, with some troops ; 
and the people flocked to him so from all parts, that in a 
few days he saw himself at the head of 60,000 men. The 
duke of York, whom the king had left regent, a man not 
much disposed for action, and the rest of the council, here- 
upon left London, and repaired to St. Alban’s, which they 
had 'no sooner done, but the city declared for the duke. 
Soon after, the earl of Wiltshire, and the rest of Richard’s 
ministers, thinking themselves not safe where they were, 
left the duke of York, and retired to Bristol Castle ; and the 
duke, finding it impossible to stem the torrent, withdrew to 
his own house. The duke of Lancaster first marched to 
London, where the citizens received him with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy and affection, as their saviour and de- 
liverer. He then proceeded directly for Bristol, and laying 
siege to the castle, where the ministers were retired, be- 
came master of it in four days ; when he caused the earl of 
Wiltshire, and some other of Richard’s counsellers, to be 
beheaded, to satisfy the multitude, who were exceedingly 
enraged against them. And soon after the duke of York, 
his uncle, came in to hirn. Whilst these things were doing, 
the contrary winds hindered the king for some weeks from 
having any news from England. At last, when he was in- 
formed of the duke his cousin’s descent, instead of coming 
over himself with his forces, he sent the earl of Salisbury 
before him to levy troops ; which he did in Wales and 
Cheshire, to the number of 40,000. But having continued 
in arms for some time, and the king not appearing, they dis- 
persed and returned home. Soon after the king arrived, and 
when he found how matters stood, and that all the nobility 
and people had declared against him, he was in the utmost 
consternation, and knew not which way to turn himself. 
At last he withdrew privately from the army, and went and 
shut himself up in Conway Castle, in Wales. The duke of 
Lancaster being marched to Chester, Richard, in the extre- 
mity he was in, thought it best to throw himself upon his 
enemy’s generosity, and even offered to resign his crown, 
provided he would spare his life, and allow him an honour- 
able pension; and then went and conferred with the duke at 
Flint. From hence they set out both for London, where 
Richard was presently ^..iducted to the Tower; and the 
duke having caused him to call a parliament, the day before 
it met, he repaired to the Tower, with a great many lords, 
and there Richard delivered up the crown and sceptre, 
and signed an instrument, confessing himself unworthy and 
unfit to govern the kingdom any longer ; which instrument 


of resignation was the next day approved of in parliament. 
They then drew up several articles of accusation against 
him, upon which lie was solemnly deposed, much in the same 
manner as Edward 11. had been. The throne being thus 
vacant, the duke of Lancaster, as had been agreed, rose up, 
and claimed the crown; and it was unanimously resolved, 
Sept. 30, 1399, that he should be proclaimed king of Eng- 
land and France, and lord of Ireland ; which was done ac- 
cordingly the same day. Thus ended the unhappy reign of 
Richard, in its 23d year. He seemed to be a prince of ge- 
nerous inclinations in his younger years, but afterwards be- 
ing corrupted by flattery, grew excessively full of himself; 
most profusely expensive in pomp, and show, and diver- 
sions; assuming, arbitrary, cruel, and inflexible; which 
losing him the affections of his sulyects, in the end, by a sud- 
den and surprising revolution, lost him his crown. He had 
no issue by cither of his two marriages. See Henry IV. for 
the account of his death, 

RICHARD IIL (sumamed Crook Back, duke of Glou- 
cester) was proclaimed king on the 20th June, 1483, by 
the name of Richard Ilf. and was solemnly crowned, toge- 
ther with his queen, on the 6th of the following month. In 
the mean time, he appointed the lord John Howard earl 
marshal, and created him duke of Norfolk ; his son Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surry; William Berkley, earl of Notting- 
ham ; and the lord Lovel, one of his chief confidants, viscount 
Lovel, on whom he likewise conferred the office of cham- 
berlain. He also released from confinement the archbishop 
of York, and the lord Stanley ; and taking doctor Morton, 
bishop of Ely, out of the Tower, committed him to the cus- 
tody of the duke of Buckingham, who sent him to Breck- 
nock castle in Wales. Richard enjoyed the crown, which 
he had obtained by such unjust and cruel methods, but two 
years and two months ; which whole time was spent by him 
in contriving methods to support himself on the throne ; and 
by his enemies, in plots and conspiracies to pull him down ; 
in which they at last succeeded, and at the same time de- 
prived him both of his crown and life. As he could not 
think himself safe whilst his two nephews, the young king, 
and his brother the duke of York, w T ere yet living, he re- 
solved on the wicked expedient of dispatching them out of 
the way ; which was accordingly done soon after his coro- 
mrtion. The two innocent children were still iu the Tower, 
the government of which he had given to Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury, one of his creatures, lie chose to be absent from 
London whilst the hellish design was executed, that he might 
be the less suspected ; and set out with the duke of Buck- 
ingham to visit several counties. Being conic to Gloucester, 
he sent express orders to Braekenbury to put the two young 
princes to death. Braekenbury, more conscientious than 
Richard imagined, humbly desired to be excused. Upon 
which he sent him a written order, by sir Janies Tyred, re- 
quiring him to deliver up to the said Tyrrel the keys and 
government of the Tower for one night only. Braekenbury 
obeyed; and Tyrrel brought in two ruffians, Miles Forest 
and John Dighton, whom he had hired to perpetrate the 
horrid fact. In the dead of the night, when the princes 
were asleep, they entered the chamber, and rushing upon 
them, stifled them both in their bed, and then buried them 
under a little staircase. This, Tyrrel confessed, who was 
executed in the next reign. In 1674, some bones w T ere 
found there, supposed to be theirs, which Charles II. caused 
to be put in a marble urn, and removed to Westminster 
Abbey. From Gloucester king Richard set out for the 
north, to quell some disorders in those parts ; and coming 
to York, was crowned there a second time, in the begin- 
ning of Sept. At the same time, he created Edward, lu$ 
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*on, prince of Wales, who was then ten years old. Having 
got rid of his nephews, and taken measures for renewing the 
foreign alliances, he endeavoured to make those his friends 
whom he most suspected, by giving them considerable posts 
and employments, particularly the office of lord steward of 
the household to the lord Stanley (who had married Mar- 
garet, countess of Richmond, mother of the earl, who was 
still in Bretagne.) Richard now thought himself very se- 
cure : but at this very time a conspiracy was forming, which, 
though it proved unsuccessful at first, in the end completed 
his ruin. The duke of Buckingham, who had been the chief 
instrument in placing Richard on the throne, was at the 
head of this conspiracy. He thought himself neglected by 
Richard, or, at least, not rewarded in proportion to the ser- 
vice he had done him. , It is said, the king had broke his 
word with him, with regard to some lands lie had promised 
to give him. However, he retired from court exceedingly 
disgusted, meditating nothing but revenge, and soon began 
to concert measures with Morton, bishop of Ely, his prisoner 
in Wales, how to dethrone the usurper whom he had lately 
set up. After several conferences, and thoroughly under- 
standing one another, the scheme they fixed upon was to 
set Henry earl of Richmoud on the throne. In this project 
they were sure of having all the friends of the house of Lan- 
caster on their side, Henry being the only relict of that fa- 
mily. And in order to engage the Yorkists, it was thought 
necessary, that Henry should promise to marry the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. Matters being 
thus concerted, the first step that was taken was, by a trusty 
messenger, to acquaint the countess of Richmond with their 
design ; who came heartily into it, and found means pri- 
vately to impart it to the queen dowager, in her sanctuary, 
who readily gave her consent that Henry should marry her 
daughter. This done, they each of them engaged their most 
faithful friends in the plot, and these drew in others ; which 
indeed was no hard matter, as the usurper was universally 
hated by the nation. The countess then sent two trusty 
persons into Bretagne, to inform the earl her son of what 
was doing in his favour, and to invite him over. II is con- 
dition there seemed not very promising for such an under- 
taking. But upon the duke of Bretagne’s promising to assist 
him, he sent word to the countess his mother, that lie should 
be ready to come over in October. Though the conspirators 
took all imaginable care to conceal themselves, yet Richard 
had some coufused intimations of a plot; and beginning to 
suspect the duke of Buckingham, ordered him to court ; hut 
lie peremptorily refused to come, declared against the king, 
and took up arms, drawing together the forces he and his 
adherents had privately listed in Wales, and marched to- 
wards the western counties, in order to joiu his friends who 
were ready to rise there, and where the earl of Richmond 
designed to land. But the duke being stopped in his pas- 
sage by a dreadful inundation of the Severn, which lasted 
six days, his whole army dispersed, and ho being left with 
only one servant, went and concealed himself in the house 
of one Banister, to whom both he and his father had been 
great benefactors. Nevertheless, upon Richard’s publishing 
a proclamation offering a very great reward for apprehend- 
ing him, he was basely betrayed by Banister to the high 
sheriff of .Shropshire, and soon after lost his head. About 
the same time, the earl of Richmond appeared on the coast 
of England, and was like to have fallen into the hands of 
his enemies; but he luckily escaped, and sailed back to 
Normandy, and from thence to Bretagne, to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity. In the mean time, Richard pro- 
ceeded with severity against the conspirators, putting many 
of them to death, and gave an extraordinary commission to 
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Sir Ralph Ashton for ffiat purpose. Among others. Sir Witr 
liam Collingburn, a Wiltshire gentleman, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, for abetting the earl of Richmond’s project, and 
for writing the following satirical rhyme on Richard and three 
of his favourites ; 

“ The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the dog, 

“ Rule all England under a hog.” 

Alluding to Catesby, Ratcliff, and Lovel, who bore a dog for 
his arms, as one of Richard’s supporters was a wild boar. 
But many, to escape the king’s severity, fled into Bretagne, 
to the earl of Richmond ; among whom was Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, son to king Edward’s queen. The storm 
being thus in appearance blown over, king Richard thought 
fit to call a parliament; which meeting on Jauuury 23, 
1484, and being wholly devoted to the king, made no scru- 
ple to declare the issue of fidward IV. illegitimate, to con- 
firm Richard’s irregular election, and recognize his pre- 
tended right to the crown. They then passed an act of at- 
tainder against the carl of Richmond, and all his adherents. 
But it was very happy for his mother, the countess, iliac no- 
body discovered her having any hand in the plot.. The carl 
of Richmond had many English lords now with him, who 
had escaped to Bretagne, after the late disappointment, and 
assured him, that the nation in general were his friends; 
and the duke of Bretagne promised to continue his assist- 
ance. But here lie was soon in great danger. For the 
duke being grown old and infirm, bis prime minister, Lan- 
dais, one of very mean extraction, now governed all in his 
name; and made himself so odious to the nobility, and all 
the people of Bretagne, that to suppoit himself against them, 
lie sought foreign assistance, and believed ho had a good 
opportunity of receiving it from king Rickard, on condition 
of delivering the earl of Richmond into his hands. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to Richard, and a m.gocialion wa 
actually carried on between this hated king and equally 
hated minister, for this purpose. In the mean time, lint c irl 
knew nothing of all this; but the hi- hop of Ely, who had 
made his escape, and, though abroad, had good spies about 
Richmond, advertised him of the danger he w.*in. Lpon 
which, with great difficulty, he escaped in drieuis-e hum 
Bretagne, and repaired to the court of Charles VI II. king of 
France, who had succeeded his father, Lewis XL The ge- 
nerous duke of Bretagne was angry with his minister for 
giving the earl any cause of uneasiness, and j>ei milted all 
the English to follow him ; and not long alter, Landais. for 
all his insolent proceedings, mot with his deserved reward 
on a gibbet. The earl was very civilly treated at the court 
of Charles VIII. who at length promised him some assist- 
ance, not so much out of regard to him, as to cause new 
troubles in England. Here also he had the satisfaction to 
see the earl of Oxford come to him, who had been impri- 
soned by Edward IV. in the castle of llaninns, in Picardy, 
but had now prevailed on the governor and garrison to de- 
clare for the carl of Richmond. Richard had intelligence 
that something was also contriving against him in England, 
but could not discover by whom. After some time, he found 
out that what was carrying a in favour of the carl, was 
chiefly grounded on his having promised to marry the 
princess Elizabeth. To prevent him, therefore, he resolved to 
marry her himself. In order to this, by various plausible 
pretences, particularly by promising to secure the crown to 
the princess after his death, as the prince of Wales was now 
dead, and lie had no other child, he so wrought on the qincn 
dowager, that she delivered her five daughters into hi* 
hands. Then he took care to g< rid of Anne, his queen, 
daughter of the great earl of Warwick, cithei by c..\ri , 
her to die with grief and vexation by his ill aimv n: , 
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by actually poisoning her. She would have been more 
pitied, if she had not married the murderer of her former 
husband, who was Edward, prince of Wales, son to Henry 
Vf. Richard now made his addresses to the princess, his 
niece, but found her absolutely indexible. In the mean 
lime, as he grew every day more odious, many lords and 
gentlemen went over to the earl of Richmond, and offered 
him their services ; others did the same, to avoid being sa- 
crificed to his suspicions; and those who staid at home, 
waited only for an opportunity to declare against him. .All 
i ireumstances now concurring, the earl set sail from Har- 
fleur, on the 31st of July, 1485, with only 2000 men, which 
France had lent him, together with the ships to transport 
them. On the flth of August he landed at Milford Haven, and 
inarching towards North Wales, was joined by Rice ap Thomas, 
with a considerable body of Welch troops. As the earl was 
of Welch extraction, that country in general readily favoured 
his design. In a few days he arrived at Shrewsbury, where 
the inhabitants readily received him, and Sir George Talbot 
brought him an aid of 2000 men. The lord Stanley, and his 
brother sir William, raised forces, as if it had been for the 
king, but had given private assurance to the earl that they 
would join him at a proper opportunity ; which they did 
after the two parties were engaged, and were by that means 
the chief cause of the earl’s success. King Richard having 
heard of the earl’s landing, ordered all his forces to be drawn 
together at Nottingham, resolving to go in person and fight 
him. And the eart being no less desirous to decide the quar- 
rel with one blow, resolved to go and meet Richard. In his 
march he was joined by Sir Walter Hungerford, Sir Thomas 
Bourchicr, and several others, who deserted the king. The 
two armies met near Bosworth in Leicestershire, and the 
battle was fought on the 22d of August, 148.5. The earl of 
Richmond was at first in danger of being worsted, when the 
lord Stanley joining him with 5000 men, and his brother 
with 2000, the king’s army was entirely routed after a fight 
of two hours, in which lie gave signal proofs of his valour 
and courage. In the heat of the battle, espying the earl, he 
rode furiously to attack him, and killed Sir William Brandon, 
the earl's standard-bearer, who stood in his way, and threw 
Sir John Cheney to the ground, who had taken the former’s 
place. When he saw the day was lost, he rushed into the 
midst, of his enemies, and was slain. It is very likely he was 
betrayed, and that some great men, who staid with him, held 
secret intelligence with the earl of Richmond. It is said, 
that on the very morning of the battle, before it began, the 
following lines were found fixed on the duke of Norfolk’s 
tent door, who was slain fighting for Richard : 

“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold : 

“ Dicky thy master is bought and sold.” 

Sir Richard Ratliff was also slain; and the perfidious 
Catcsby, being taken prisoner, was executed at Leicester. 
Thus fell king Richard, aged about 34 years, who, excepting 
his unjustifiable methods to get and keep the crown, may be 
reckoned no bad king. He took care to suppress vice, and 
promote sobriety and virtue, and had a great regard to the 
due administration of justice, except where his crown was 
concerned. Lord Verulam says, he was in military virtue 
approved, and a good law maker. He founded the college 
of Heralds, and made them a corporation. He was certainly 
endowed with great parts and ‘abilities, which would have 
made him a truly great man, if they had been rightly applied. 
His boundless ambition made him aspire to the crown, and 
it was for the sake of that only, that he was guilty of all that 
treachery, dissimulation, and cruelty, which justly renders 
his memory detested. ■ His body was found stript naked, 
covered with blood and dirt, and in that condition was 


thrown across a horse, with the head hanging on one side, and 
the legs on the other, and carried to Leicester ; where it was 
interred. He was the last king of the Plantagenet race, who 
had swayed the sceptre ever since Henry II. 

RI CHES, s. [richcsses, Fr.] money or possessions. A 
splendid or sumptuous appearance. 

RI CHLY, ntL in a splendid, wealthy, plenteous, or abun- 
dant manner. Truly ; used in an ironical sense. 

RI' CHMOND, a village in the county of Surry, with a 
royal palace, where the kings of England formerly resided. It 
has a very fine park, with delightful gardens, and is visited by 
a great number out of curiosity. It is 12 miles W. of London. 
Inhabitants, 7543. 

RI CHMOND HILL , its summit is a most delightful spot, 
commanding a beautiful, luxuriant, and diversified prospect 
(deservedly celebrated by the poet, “ who sung the seasons 
and their change,” by Dr. Sinollet, and other writers of genius, 
“ sensibly alive to the beauties of nature”) of the “ Enchant- 
ing Vale of Thames,” of the royal palaces, with magnificent 
seats, glittering towns, charming pleasure grounds, hills, groves, 
swelling lawns, meadows, pasture grounds, corn fields, &c. 
&c. on its banks. The landscape from this favourite situa- 
tion exhibits a picture of the most elegant simplicity ; nature 
decorated with the greatest neatness, the most exquisite em- 
bellishments of rural scenery; in short, an elysium, charming 
the eye with indescribable variety. It takes in a view, more 
or less distant, of the city of London, of Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court, Highgate, with other parts of Middlesex and 
Surry. 

RICHMOND , a small market town in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, containing many handsome houses, with a ma- 
nufactory of yarn stockings, and of woollen knit caps for sea- 
men. It is pleasantly seated on the river Swale, over which 
it has a stone bridge, 40 miles N. W. of York, and 23*2 
N. N. W. of London. Market on Saturday. Sends two mem- 
bers to Parliament. Population 3900. 

RrCHMONDSIIIRE, a district in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, included in the duchy of Lancaster. It was for- 
merly a county of itself, and abounds in romantic situations. 
Many lead mines are wrought in this district, of which Rich- 
mond is the capital town. 

RFCHNESS, s . the quality of abounding in money, pos- 
sessions, finery, or fertility. Abundance, or perfection of any 
quality. 

RICK, s. a pile of corn or hay, regularly heaped up in an 
open field, and sheltered from wet. A heap of corn or hay 
piled by the gatherer. 

RFCKETS, s. [ rachitis , Lat.] a distemper in children, 
wherein their joints grow knotty, and their limbs uneven. 

RICKETY, a. disordered with the rickets. 

RTCKMA NSWORTH, a town of Ilartfordshire, with a 
market on Saturday. 8 miles S. W. of St, Alban’s, and 18 
W. N. W. of London. Population 4584. 

RrCTURE, s. [rictura, Lat.] a gaping. 

RID, preterit of Ridk. 

To RID, v . a. [ hreddan , Sax.] to set free from danger or 
trouble. To destroy. To dispatch. 

RI DDANCE, s . deliverance from danger, incumbrance, 
trouble, or any thing one is glad to be freed from. 

RI'DDEN, participle of Ride. 

Rl'DDLE, 5 . [ rcpdels , Sax.] a question or problem ex- 
pressed in obscure terms, in order to try a person’s wit. Any 
thing puzzling, or not easily solved ; an enigma. A coarse or 
open sieve, from hriddlc , Sax. 

To RI DDLE, v. a. to solve or explain a riddle. To sift by 
a coarse sieve. Neuterly, to speak obscurely. 

Ri'DDLINGLY, ad. in the manner of a riddle. 
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To RIDE, v. n. [pret. rid , or rode, part, rid, or ridden; 
ndan , Sax.] to travel on horseback, or in a carriage drawn 
by horses. Figuratively, to travel in, or bo borne by, any 
vehicle. To manage a horse. To be supported in motion. 
Actively, to manage insolently and at will ; to sit oil so as to be 
carried. 

R1'DER, s. one who is carried on a horse, or in a vehicle. 
One who manages or breaks horses. An inserted leaf. 

RIDGE, s. [hrigg , Sax. rig, Dan.] the top of the back. 
The rough or sharp top of any thing, alluding to the vertebra* 
of the back. Ground thrown up by the plough. The top of 
a house rising to an acute angle. In Farriery, ridges of a 
horse’s mouth are wrinkles or risings of the flesh in the roof 
of the mouth, running across from one side of the jaw to the 
other like fleshy ridges , with interjacent furrows or sinking 
cavities. 

To RIDGE, v. a. to form a ridge. 

RI'DGEL, RFDGELIN, s. [< ovis rejicula , Lat.] an animal 
half castrated. 

RFDGY, a. rising in a ridge. 

RFDICIJLE, s. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculum , Lat.] wit. which pro- 
vokes laughter hy representing any person or thing in a comic 
odd light. Synon. Laughter in scorn, is the common import 
of ridicule and derision ; but the former implies contemptuous 
inemment; the latter, sportive insult. 

To UFD1CULE, v. a. to expose to laughter by representing 
as odd and uncouth. 

RFDICULER, s . he that ridicules. 

RIDLCULOUS, a. [ ridicule , Fr. ridiculus , Lat.] worthy of 
laughter. Exciting contemptuous mirth. 

RIDFCULOUSLY, ad . in a manner worthy of laughter or 
contempt. 

RIDICULOUSNESS, s. the quality of being ridicu- 
lous. 

RVDING, part . a . employed to travel on any occasion. 

ELDING, s. a district; a division of a county. 

RFDINGCOAT, s. a coat made to keep out weather. 

RLDINGHOOl), s. a hood used by women when they 
travel, to bear off the rain. 

HIDOTTO, a. an entertainment of singing, music, &c. An 
opera. 

HIE, or RYE, s. an esculent grain, which differs from wheat 
in having a flutter, opaque, and coarser grain. 

RIFE, a. \ rife, Sax. rijf, Belg.] prevailing; abounding; 
frequent.: generally applied to contagious distempers. 

RI'FKLY, ad. prevalently; abundantly. “ It was rifely re- 
ported.” Knollvs Turk. Hist. 

RFFENKSS, s. prevalence; abundance. 

To RI'FLE, v. a. [rijfelcn, Belg.] to rob; to plunder; to pil- 
lage. To take away; to seize as pillage. 

RI FLE, g. Rifle guns are those whose barrels, instead 
of being smooth in the inside, are formed with a number 
of spiral channels, resembling female screw’s. The ball 
consequently goes right forwards, without deviation or de- 
flection. 

HITLER, s. robber, plunderer, pillager. 

RIFT, s. [from rive] a cleft ; a breach ; an opening. 

To RIFT, v. a. to cleave or split. Neutcrly, to burst or 
open. To belch, from raver , Dan. 

RIG, s. [hrigg, Sax ] the top of a hill falling on each side ; 
a back ; a whore. To run or play one's rig , is to be merry 
upon, or ridicule. 

To RIG, v. a . [from hrigg , Sax.] to dress ; to accoutre ; to 
fit with tackling. 

RIGA , a large, populous, and opulent city of Russia, 
capital of the government of Riga, or Livonia. Next to 
Petersburgh and Odessa, Riga is the most commercial 


town in the whole empire. The trade is chiefly carried on 
by foreign merchants, who are resident in the* town; but 
those of the English factory enjoy the greatest share of the 
commerce. The principal exports are corn, hemp, flax, 
iron, timber, masts, leather, tallow, tLc. its principal imports 
are salt, doth, silks, wine, grocery wares, and salted her* 
rings. Within the fortifications are about 14,000 inhabitants, 
and in the suburbs 1.0,000, exclusive of a ganbun of 1000 
men. Riga was finally obliged to submit, to Peter the 
Great in 1710. It is 5 miles from the mouth of the Dun.i, 
and 1G0 N. E. of Koningsberg. Lat. oG. .0.3. N. Ion. 2 1. 
6. E. 

RIGADOO'N, s. [rigadon, Fr.] a gay brisk dance. 

RIGA'TION, s. [riyatio, Lat.] the act of wateiing. 

RI GGER, s. one that rigs or dresses. 

ltFGGING, s. the sails or tackling of a ship. 

RFGGISH, a. wanton, whorish. 

To Rl'GGLE, v. a. [properly ivtigglc] to move backwards 
and forwards as shrinking from pain. 

RIGHT, (the gh is mute in this word and its following de- 
rivatives; as, rite , riteful , &c.) a. \rigt , Sax. revht, Belg.] pro- 
per, suitable, or becoming, opposed to wrong. True, opposed 
to erroneous. Passing a right judgment. Honest or just. 
That side of a person which is oppose d to the left. Straight, 
opposed to crooked. Perpendicular. 

RIGHT, interj. well done; used as an expression of appro- 
bation. 

RIGHT, ad. in a proper, just, or true manner. In a direct 
line. Frequently used in titles, as right honourable, right 
reverend. 

RIGHT, s. justice. Freedom from error. Just claim, or 
lhat which belongs to a person. Property or interest. A pri- 
vilege. The side opposite to the li ft. To rights, implies 
straight, or in a direct line; l ut after set, deliverance irom 
error. Synon. Right is the ohjt et of justice, and that which 
is due to every one. Justice is the conformity of our actions 
with right: it is to render and secure to every one that which 
is his due. The former is, according to circumstances, liable 
to change ; the latter is ever invariable. 

To RIGHT, r. a. to do justice to, or relieve from wrong 

RI GHTEOUS, a. [rihtuisc, Sax. whence right udsv , in an- 
cient authors, and from thence by corruption righteous] just: 
honest; viituous ; leading a life conformable to the rules of 
morality and religion. Equitable. 

RI GHTEOUSLY, ad. honestly ; virtuously. 

RI GHTEOUSNESS, s. virtue ; goodness. Behaviour in 
general agreeable to the law s of morality and religion. 

RI GHTFUL, a. having just light of claim. Honest or just. 
Agreeable to justice. 

'RI'GHTFULLY, ad. according to right; according to jus- 
tice. 

RI'GHTFULNESS, s. moral rectitude. 

RIGHTLY, ad. according to truth and justice; properly; 
suitably; not erroneously. 

RI GHTNESS, s. conformity to truth ; rectitude. 

RI GID, a. [rigidc, Fr. rigidus , Lat.] stiff, unpliant, or not to 
be bent. Severe or inflexible, applied to conduct. Sharp, 
cruel, stern. 

RIGIDITY, s. [rigidite, Fr.] the state of being stitT. Stitf- 
ness of appearance. 

RI GIDLY, ad. in a stiff, severe, or inflexible manner. 

RIGIDNESS, s. severity, inflexibility. 

RFC LET, s. [rrgulet, Fr.] a flat thin square piece of wood. 
See Reg let. 

RFGOL. s a circle. Used hy Shakspear for a diadem. 

RIGOROUS, a. severe; allowing no abatement; stern. 
Exact; scrupulously nice. 

9 N 
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RIGOROUSLY, ad. severely; without tenderness or miti- 
gation. 

RI GOUR, s . [rigor, Lat.] cold; stiffness. In Medicine a 
convulsive shuddering, with a sensation of cold. Severity of 
conduct, or want of condescension and compliance. Strictness. 
•Rage or cruelty. Hardness. 

RILL, *•. [rilulus, Lat.] a small brook; a little streamlet. 

To RILL, i\ n to run in small streams. 

RILLET, $. a small stream. 

RIM, s. \rima, Sax.] a border, or margin. That which en- 
circles any thing. 

RIME, s. [/trim, Sax.] hoar frost. A hole or chink, from 
rimtiy Lat. Not used. 

To RIME, v. n . to freeze with hoar frost. 

RIMO'SE, a. [rimosus, Lat.] full of clefts or chinks. 

RIMO'SITY, s. [from rimosns y Lat.] the quality of being full 
of clefts or chinks. 

To RI'MPLE, v. a. to pucker; to contract into corrugations. 

RIAIPLING, s. uneven motion; undulation. 

RIMY, a. steamy; foggy; full of frozen mist. 

RIND, y. [r«w/, Sax. rinde , Belg.jthe bark, husk, or outside 
covering of vegetables. 

To RIND, r. n. to strip of its ba;k, husk, or outside cover- 
ing; to decorticate. 

RING, s. [bring. Sax.] a circle. A circle of gold or other 
metal worn as an ornament. A circle of metal to be held by. 
A circle math* bv standing round. A circular course. A 
number of bells harmonically tuned. A sound. In Astro- 
nomy, that thin, broad, opaque, circular arch, encompassing 
the planet Saturn. 

To RING, v . a. [pret. and part. pass rung; liringhan, Sax.] 
to strike bells or other bodies so as to make them sound. To 
encircle. To tit. or supply with rings. Neuterly, to sound 
like a bell. To make bells sound. To sound or tinkle. To 
be tilled with a bruit or report, followed by of 

RING-BONE, s. a hard callous substance*, growing in 
the hollow circle of the little pastern of a horse; it. some- 
times goes quite round like a ring, from whence it derives its 
name. 

RINGDOVE, s. [rbingelduyvCy Tout.] a kind of pigeon. 

RINGER, s. he who rings. 

RI NG LEADER, s. the head of a riotous crowd. 

RI NGLET, s. [diminutive of ring] a small ring or circle; 
a curl. 

RINGSTREAKED, a. marked with circular streaks. 

RINGTAIL, s. a kind of kite with a whitish tail. 

RfNGWOOf), a town of Hamphsire, with a market on 
Wednesday. Here is a considerable manufacture of worsted 
knit hose. It contains nearly 4400 inhabitants, and is 28 miles 
S. W. of Winchester, and 91 W. by S. of London. 

RINGWORM, s. a circular tetter. 

To RINSE, v. a . [rincer, Fr.] to cleanse by washing; to 
wash the soap out of clothes. 

RINSER, s. one who washes, or rinses ; a washer. 

RIOT, s. [ riottc , old Fr. riotto, Ital.] wild and loose mirth. 
An uproar, or serious tumult. In Law, it is, when three or 
more persons, assembled together, commit some unlawful act 
with force and violence. By stat. 1 Geo. L c. 5. if any per- 
sons, to the number of twelve or more, unlawfully and riot- 
ously assembled, continue together for an hour, after being 
required by a justice of the peace, or other magistrate, to dis- 
perse, they shall be deemed guilty of felony. To run riot, is 
to act without control or restraint. 

To RIOT, v. n . [rioMcr, old Fr.] to abandon one’s self to 
pleasure. To least in a luxurious manner. To raise a sedi- 
tion or uproar. 


RIOTER, s. one who is dissipated in luxury; one win? ex- 
cites an uproar. 

RIOTISE, s. dissoluteness; luxury. Obsolete. 

RIOTOUS, a. [riotteux, Fr.] luxurious. Wanton. Sediti- 
ous or turbulent. 

RIOTOUSLY, ad. luxuriously; with licentious luxury ; se- 
ditiously ; tnrbulently. 

RIOTOUSNESS, *. the state of being riotous. 

To RIP, r. a. [/trypan, Sax.] to cut asunder with a knife 
any thing sewed. To tear in pieces. To take away from by 
laceration. Figuratively, to disclose or bring to view any 
thing industriously concealed. 

RIPE, a. [ripest Sax. rijp. Bolg.] brought to perfection by 
time and growth ; mature. Resembling ripe fruit. Finished. 
Brought to the point of taking effect. Qualified by gradual 
improvement. 

To RIPE, t*. n. to grow fit for use by time. To be matured. 
Actively, to make ripe. 

RIPELY, ad. maturely; at the proper time. 

To RIPEN, v. n. to become perfect or fit for use by growth, 
time, or gradual improvement. Actively, to make ripe. 

RIPENESS, s. the state of being full grown ; lit for use, or 
perfect. 

RIPLEY , a town of the West Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the river Nyd, 23 miles 
W. N. W. of York, and 20(> N. by W. of London. 

RIPPER, s. one who rips; one who tears. 

To RIPPLE, v. n. to fret on the. surface, as water swiftly 
running. To ripple flax, is to clean it. 

R1 PPLK, s. the agitation of water on tin* surface. 

RIPPLING, s. a moving roughness of sui face. 

RIPPON , a well-built town in the W. Riding ot’\oik- 
sliire. It. had once a flourishing woollen manufacture, at d ;s 
still a staple for wool, which is bought tip heir e\t ty week by 
the clothiers of Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, dfce. but is , 11 - 1-1 
noted for its manufacture of hardware, particularly spurs. Ik 
magnificent church, adorned with three lofty spins, is i">ib 
parochial and collegiate, (having a dean and .chapter, and 
sending a proctor to the convocation ot the prosince of \nrk,) 
and is the only one that is so in England, except that oi South- 
well, in Nottinghamshire. It is pleasantly situated 011 the 
river Ure, over which it has two stone bridges, 28 miles N. \V. 
of York, and 222 N. N. W. of London. Market on ’I hursdav. 
Fairs on Thursday after June 24, Thursday alter March 21, 
on May 12, the first Thursday in June, 011 Holy 'I liursdny and 
on the first Thursday after August 22, and November 22. 
It has about 14,500 inhabitants, and sends two members to 
parliament. 

RIPTOWEL, . 9 . a giatuily given to tenants, after they had 
reaped their lord’s corn. 

Rr SB OROU G H, a town of Buckinghamshire, with a market 
on Saturday. 37 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 
(including Monk’s RisborouglD 3140. 

To RISE, v . n. [pret. rose, part, risen ; tisan, Sax. r risen, 
Belg.] to get up from the ground. To get up from a bed, seat, 
or after a fall. To spring or grow up. To he advanced with 
respect to rank or fortune. To increase in value or esteem. 
To swell. To amend. To come into notice. To begin to 
act. To make an insurrection. To be roused or excited to 
action. To rise up for , is to undertake the defence of a 
person ; to rise up against , is to attack. To elevate, applied 
to style or sentiment. To he revived after death. Applied to 
the sun, when he first appears above !the horizon. Synov. 
To change our posture from recumbent to erect, is the tme 
meaning of the verb to rise; whereas, to get up, implies rather 
to climb. 
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RISE, s. the act of getting up from any seat, br from the 
ground. Ascent. A place Uiat assists a person in an ascent. 
An eminence. The first appearance of the sun above the 
horizon. Increase in any respect Beginning or original. 
Increase of sound. 

Rl'SER, s. one that rises. 

RISIBl'LITY, s. the quality of laughing. 

RI SIBLE, a. [ risible , Fr. risibilis , Lat.] having the faculty 
of laughing* Ridiculous, or fit to excite laughter. 

Itl'S I NG, s. insurrection. Shah. 

RISK, s. [risque, Fr. riesg, Span.] hazard ; peril ; danger ; 
venture. Synon. Danger , hazard , risk, venture , all imply 
chance of harm ; but danger relates to the evil that may hap- 
pen ; hazard, risk, and venture, to the good we may lose — 
with this difference, that hazard expresses something near ; 
risk, something at a distance ; venture, something farther off, 
relating only to the possibility of events. 

To RISK, v. a. [risquer, Fr.] to hazard; to venture ; to en- 
danger. 

Rl'SKER, s. one that risks. 

■ RITE, s. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] a solemn act of religion ; an 
external ceremony. 

. llfTUAL, a. [rituel, Fr.] done according to some religious 
Institution ; solemnly ceremonious. 

• RITUAL, s. a book containing the rites or ceremonies of 
'dR ine worship. 

\ } RITUALIST, s. a stickler for ceremonies in worship; one 
^killed in the ritual 

"V RTVAGE, s. [Fr.] a bank ; a coast. Obsolete, 
ft* RIVAL, s. [rivalis, Lat.] one who is in pursuit of the same 
jQking as another. One who is a competitor with another for a 
’‘Woman’s affections. One who endeavours to surpass another. 
^Antagonist. 

< RFVAL, a. [rivalis, Lat.] making the same claim. Pursuing 
the same object. Emulous. 

To RI VAL, v. a. to oppose or endeavour to gain something 
attempted by another. To endeavour to equal or excel ; to 
emulate. Neuterly, to be competitors. Obsolete in this last 
sense. 

RIVALITY, RTVALRY, s. [rivnlitas, I/at.] emulation; 
rivulship ; competition. 

RfVALSHIP, 6’. the state of a person who endeavours to 
obtain the same thing as another. 

To RIVE, v. a . [part, riven, from ryft , broken. Sax.] to 
split; to cleave; to force asunder by driving in something 
blunt. Neuterly, to be split. 

To RfVEL, v . a. [from gerijlcd , corrugated, rumpled, Sax.] 
to contract into wrinkles, or corrugations. 

RT VEN, participle of Rive. 

RFVER, s. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] a current of water which 
flows from its source in a channel to the sea, &c. 

RrVERIIORSE, s. in Natural History, the hippopotamus. 
RIWKKWEED, s. in Botany, the conferva of Linneus. Forty- 
seven British species have been enumerated. 

RfVET, s. a pin clenched at both ends. 

To Hf VET, v. a. to fasten by a pin clenched at both ends. 
To fasten strongly. 

RFVULET, s. [rivulus, Lat.] a small river, brook, or stream 
of running water. Synon. Rivulets and brooks are certain 
species of streams which are running waters ; with this differ- 
ence, that a rivulet runs between banks ; whereas a brook winds 
its way through the meadows, or by a hedge side. A rivulet 
is a much larger stream than a brook. We say the rapid 
stream; the dear rivulet ; the gurgling brook. 

RIXDO'LLAR, s. a silver coin struck in Germany, valued 
at 4s. (Id, sterling. 

ROACII, s . a fresh-water fish, noted for its simplicity. 


ROAD, s. [rade, Fr.] a large path travelled by carriages, 
A place where ships may anchor. Excursion ; journey. 

To ROAM, v. a. [romigare, ltal.] to wander without a set- 
tled purpose; to ramble; to rove. Actively, to range or wan- 
der over. 

ltO'AMER, s. a rambler; a rover; a wanderer. 

ROAN, a. [j rouen , Fr.] of a bay, sorrel, or black coloui, 
with gray or white spot thickly interspersed, applied to 
horses. 

To ROAR, v. n . [raran, Sax.] to make a loud noise, ap- 
plied to that of a lion or other wild beast. To make a great 
outcry in distress. To sound as the wiud or sea. To make a 
great noise. 

ROAR, 5. the cry of a lion or other beast. An outcry of 
distress. A clamour or noise of merriment. The sound of 
the wind or sea. Any loud noise. 

RO'ARER, s. a noisy brutal man. 

RO'ARY, a. [better rory , from roris , Lat.] dewy. 

To ROAST, v. a. [ rutir , Fr.] to dress meat on a spit which 
turns round before a fire. To dress before a fire. To heat 
any thing violently. To rule the roast, is to govern, manage, 
or preside. 

ROB, s. juice made thick. 

To ROB, v. a . [rober, old Fr. robbarc, I tab] to take aw r ay 
unlawfully, and by force. To be robbed , is to lose anv thing 
by violence, or by secret theft; but in the active \uice, to 
rob is applied only to the taking any thing away by open vio 
lence ; and to steal, to the taking any thing away by secret 
theft. 

RO BBER, s. one who deprives another unlawfully of his 
property; a plunderer; a thief. 

RO BBERY, s. theft committed either by force or with 
privacy. 

ROBE, s. [ robbe , Fr. rohba , Ital.j a gown of state, worn by 
persons of distinction. A gown worn by infants. A gown 
worn by girls before they put on mantuas. 

To ROBE, v. a . to clothe in a robe. To dress in a proper 
manner 

RO'BKRSMAN, R O' BERTS MAX, s. in the old statutes, a 
sort of bold and stout robbers or night-thieves, said to bu so 
called from Kobin Hood. 

ROBIN -REDBREAST, s. a bird so named from the colour 
of its breast. 

ROBO'REOUS, a. [roborrus, Lat.] made of oak. 

ROBUST, ROBU STIOUS, a. [robust us, Lat. robuste , Fr.] 
strong made. Violent. Requiring strength. 

ROBU'STIOUSLY, ad. furiously; \ioiently. 

ROBUSTNESS, s. strength ; vigour. 

RO CAMBOLE, s. a kind of wild garlic. 

ROCHDALE, a town in Lancashire, situated in a vale on 
the Roche, surrounded by hills which abound in coals; it has 
flourishing manufactures of hats, bays, serges, and other wool- 
len and cotton goods. Rochdale is 12 miles N. by E. of 
Manchester, and 198 N. N. W. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. It has a population of 20,110, and with its de- 
pendencies 74,427, and now elects one representative. 

RO'CIIE-ALUM, $. [roche, a rock, Fr.] a purer sort of 
alum. 

ROCHEFORT , a sen-port town of France, where are seve- 
ral large magazines of naval stores. Its harbour is very com- 
modious, and much freq-icnted. It is 18 miles S. E. of 
Rochelle. Lat. 45. 56. N. Ion. 0 53. E. 

ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, with two markets on 
Wednesday and Friday. It is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, and 12 common co’ ncilmen, and sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It was formerly much larger thaw at 
present. It has tw*o parish churches, besides the ct- 
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thedral. It consists chiefly of one principal street, which is 
paved. It has two free-schools, the one called the King's, 
and the oilier the City School. There is here also an alms* 
house for six poor travellers, who are supplied with a supper, 
a bod, and breakfast, and with fourpence to carry them forward 
on their journey ; but they are to stay no longer than one 
night; and it is remarkable, that an inscription over the door 
intimates, that “ rogues and proctors are excepted.” Stroud is 
at the west end of this place, and Chatham at the east. It 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is 00 miles N. W. by 
W. of Canterbury, and 29 S. E. by E. of London. 

RO Cl I KT, rot-shct, $. a surplice. A fish. 

TiO' CIIJ 'OR D t a town of Essex, in a hundred of that name, 
with a market on Tuesday. It is 10 miles S. of Malden, and 
39 from London. Population 12.58. 

ROCK, s. [rote, Sax.] a vast mass of stone fixed in the 
earth. Figuratively, protection or defence. A distuif, from 
rock, Dan. rocca, Ital. 

To ROCK, r. a. [ roequor , Fr.] to shake or move backwards 
and forwards. To move in a cradle. Figuratively, to lull 
or quiet. Nouterly, to move to and fro in a cradle. To be 
violently agitated. 

ROCKDOE, s. a species of deer inhabiting the Alps. 

ROCKER, s. one who rocks a cradle. 

RO CKET, s. [rochet to, Ital.] an artificial firework, consist- 
ing of a cylindrical paper, filled with nitre, charcoal, sulphur, 
gunpowder, &e. which being fastened to a stick, mounts in the 
air, and then bursts. In Botany, a plant, the huiiias of Liu- 
nous. The sca-roeket, the British species, is known by having 
egg-shaped pods, smooth, and two-edged, and pale purple 
blossoms. It is found on the sea-shore, and flowers in June. 
The base rocket is a species of yellow-weed, found in corn- 
fields, and on chalk hills. The broad-leaved rocket is the same 
with the hedge-mustard. The wall and yellow rocket are species 
of the sisymbrium of Linneus. The wild rocket is a sort of 
cabbage, found on old walls, and among rubbish. The winter 
rocket, called also winter cresses, is a species of the erysimum 
of Linneus. 

RO'CKINGIIAM , a town of Northamptonshire, having a 
market, on Thursday. It was formerly noted for its forest, 
which extended near 14 miles in length, and for its castle, 
which has long since been demolished. It is 84 miles N. by 
W. of London. Population about 300. 

RO'CKBURY, s. a name given by the lapidaries to the gar- 
net, when of a very strong, though not deep red, with a fair 
cast of the blue. 

RO'OKSALT, $. mineral salt. 

RO'CKWORK, s. stones fixed in mortar, in imitation of the 
asperities of rocks. 

RO'CKWORT, s. a plant, called also roekeress. 

ROCKY, a . full of rocks. Stony. Hard, or obdurate. 

ROD, s. [ rordc , Belg.] a long twig. Any thing long arid 
slender. A sceptre. An instrument used in measuring. A 
measure containing sixteen feet and a half. A bundle of twigs 
used in correcting children. Correction. 

RODE, preterit of Ripe. 

KODOMONTA'DE, s. [Fr. from a boastful boisterous hero 
in Ariosto, called Rodomonte ] an empty noisy bluster or boast; 
a rant. 

To RODOMONTADE, v . w. to brag or boast. 

ROE, s. [ra dear, Sax.] a species of deer. The female of 
the hart. The eggs or spawn of fish. 

ROGATION, s . [rogation, Fr.] a litany or supplication. 
Rogation- Week, is that immediately preceding \Vhit-Sun- 
day, and is so called from three fasts held on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, named Rogation-days , from the extra- 
ordinary prayers and processions then made for the fruits 


of the earth, or, as a preparation for celebrating Holy Thurs- 
day. 

ROGUE, rog, $. [of uncertain etymology] a wandering 
beggar. A vagrant, a vagabond. A villain or thief. Used 
likewise to carry the idea of slight tenderness and waggery. 
IS y non. Rogue, sharper, thief, are all persons who steal what 
docs not belong to them ; with this difference, that the rogue 
steals in secret; lie pilfers. The sharper steals by finesse; he 
over-reaches. The thief steals by all manner of means, rob- 
bing by force and violence. 

To ROGUE, v. n. to play the vagabond; to wander. To 
play knavish tricks. 

RO GUERY, (tlie g pron. hard) s. knavery or arch tricks ; 
waggery. 

RO'GUESHIP, s. the qualities or personage of a rogue. 

ROGUISH, a. knavish. Slightly mischievous; waggish 

ROGUISHLY, ad. in a knavish manner; wantonly; like a 
rogue. 

UO'GUISHNEKK, s. the qualities of a rogue. 

To ROJST, or HOLSTER, v* n. [r is ter, isl.j to beha\c in a 
turbulent and blustering manner. 

ROLSTER, or ROJ'JSTERER, s . a turbulent or blustering 
fellow. 

To ROLL, (the o pron. long) v. a. [ roukr , Fr. rollcn , Belg.J 
to move any thing by a successive appliealion of its different 
parts on the ground. To move any thing round upon its 
axis. To make a thing move in a circle. To wrap round 
about. To form into round masses, by rubbing on a mu face. 
To pour in a stream or waves. Ncuteily, to move; or be moved 
by a successive application of its parts on any surface. 7u 
perform a periodical revolution. To run on w heels. To move 
in a tumultuous manner. To roll on an axis. 

ROLL, s. the act of moving by a successive application 
of its parts on the ground. Anything rolling. A mass made 
round, from rouleau, Fr. A round or cylindrical body, 
used in breaking elods, Ac. A public writing, from rotnlus, 
Lat. alluding to the ancient method of rolling writings on 
a stick. A register, catalogue, or chronicle. A small 
loaf 

RO'LLER, s. [rouleau, Fr.] any thing turning on its ow n axis. 

A bandage or fillet. 

RO'LLING-PIN, s . a round piece of wood tnpeiing at. each 
end, used in making paste. 

RO'LLING-PRESS, s. a press on which copper-plates arc 
printed. 

ROLLS, s. the office of Rolls in Chancery-lano, is appointed 
for the custody of the rolls and records in Chancery. The 
master of this office is the second person in that court, and in 
the absence of the lord chancellor he sits as judge. 

RO'LLYPOOLY, s. a sort of game, in which, when a ball 
runs into a certain place, it ivins. 

RO'MAGE, s. [ romagio , Ital.] a tumult or buslle. 

ROMA'XCE, s . [roman za, Ital.] a story or narrative of ficti- 
tious adventures. In common speech, a lit. 

To ROMANCE, v. w. to lie; to forge. 

ROMANCER, s. a liar; a forger of tides. 

To ROMANIZE, v.a. to latinize; to fill with modes of the 
Roman speech. 

ROMANTIC, «. resembling a Romance; wild. Improba- 
ble ; false. Fanciful ; full of scenery. 

ROME, a famous city of Italy, founded 750 years before 
the birth of Christ. It was formerly three times as large as 
it is at present, and is now one of the largest and handsomest 
cities in Europe. It has 28 gates, 300 towers, and as many, 
churches, six bridges over the Tiber, and about 150,000 in- 
habitants. Hi ere are a great many monuments of the an- 
cients ; such as baths, obelisks, amphitheatres, cirques, co- 
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ltimnft, mausoleums, aqueducts, fountains, catacombs, pagan 
temples, and triumphal arches; besides a prodigious number 
of line statues. The pope has three superb palaces, namely, 
that of the Vatican; a summer-house on Mount Cavallo; 
and the third is the palace of the Lateran, near the church of 
St. John, where they crown the popes. St. Peters church 
is the largest in all Christendom ; and is encrusted within 
and without with marble ; it is 840 feet in length, 725 in 
breadth, 300 in height, and 2465 in circumference ; 24 popes 
have died since its foundation ; and it has cost twenty-three 
millions of crowns. In the great square before this church is 
an obelisk of granite, 80 feet in height without the pedestal, 
which is 82 feet high. The library of the Vatican is the 
largest and most complete in the world. Rome is divided into 
fourteen wards, called Kione; and the Castle of St. Angelo 
is sufficient to keep the whole city in awe: it is bnilL near the 
river Tiber, is flanked with five bastions, and defended by a 
great number of cannon. There are a great number of mag- 
nificent palaces, the most remarkable of which are those of 
Farnese and Borghese. Rome is very well supplied with 
water by their magnificent aqueducts and fountains; and 
there is plenty of all sorts of provisions ; with a great variety 
of wine ; but a price is set on every thing by the magistrates. 
Paul wrote au excellent Epistle to the Romans ; in which, 
after assuring them of his regard for them, he describes the 
deplorably corrupt state of all men by nature, whether Gen- 
tiles or Jews, and the impossibility of justification before 
God by works of our own, &c. Rome is seated on the river 
Tiber, which runs through a part of it, and is 600 miles S. E. 
of Paris, 410 S. S. \V. of Vienna, 900 N. E. of London, 875 
S. by E. of Amsterdam, 750 N. E. of Madrid 750 N. W. of 
Constantinople, and 110 N. W. of Naples. Lon. 12. 35. E. 
lut. 41. 54. N. 

RO'MISTI, a. popish. 

HO'MNEY, a town in Kent, with a market on Thursday. 
It is one of the cinque-port towns, and is seated on a marsh of 
the same name, famous for feeding cattle ; but the air is un- 
healthy. It is 71 miles IS. E. of London. It is disfran- 
chised. Population 983. 

ROMP, s. a rude, untaught, awkward, boisterous girl, fond 
of sport, or play. Rough or rude play. 

To ROMP, v. n. to play in a noisy, rude, or wanton man- 
ner. 

RONDEAU', ron-do, s. [Fr.] an ancient kind of poetry, con- 
sisting of thirteen verses divided into three couplets; at the 
end ol the second and third, the beginning of the first is re- 
peated in an equivocal sense, if possible. 

RO'NDLE, s. [from round] a round mass. 

RO'NION, s . a fat bulky woman. 

RONT, s . an animal stinted in the growth. 

HOOD, s. [from rod\ a measure containing the fourth part 
of an acre, or 50 perches, poles, or rods, square. A pole, or 
measure of 16 feet and a half in long measure. The cross, 
from rode , Sax. 

ROO'DLOFT, s. a gallery in the church on which rcliqucs 
or images were set to view. 

ROOF, s. \hrof, Sax.] the cover or top of a house. The 
vault or inside arch which covers a building. The palate or 
upper part of the mouth. 

To ROOF, v. a. to inclose or cover with a roof. To inclose 
in a. house. 

ROO'FY, a . having roofs. 

ROOK, s. [i hroc , Sax.] a bird resembling a crow; it feeds 
not on carrion, but grain. A common man at chess, from 
rocco, ItaL Figuratively, a cheat or sharper. 

To ROOK, v . n. to rob; to cheat. 

ROOKERY, s. a nursery for rooks. 


ROO'KY, a. inhabited by rooks. 

ROOM, s. [rum. Sax. runt Goth.] space oi extent of place. 
Space or place unoccupied. Passage, 'or space for passing. 
Space or opportunity free from obstruction. An apartment in 
a house. Place of another; stead. Nynow fiovm is a ge- 
neral expression, and implies any divided pait of a house. 
Chamber is a particular expression, and meaii» a room appro- 
priated to sleep. 

ROO'MAGE, s . space; place. 

ROO'MINESS, s. quality of extent; space. 

ROO'MY, a. wide; spacious; capacious. 

ROOST, s. [hrust, Sax.] that on which a bird sits to sloe]). 
The act of sleeping; applied priinaiilv to fowls, and fieui.t- 
tively to men. 

To ROOST, v. n . [rocstew, Belg.] to sleep as a bird. To 
lodge, in burlesque. 

ROOT, s. [roed, Belg. rot , Sued.] in Botany, that part of 
a plant which rests in the ground, imbibes the juices of the 
earth, and transmits them to the plant for nutrition. Figura- 
tively, the bottom or lower part. Any plant whose roots are 
are eaten. The original first cause, or ancestor. An impres- 
sion, or lasting elicit and residence. In Mathematics, a 
quantity considered as the basis of a higher power. In Gram- 
mar, a primitive word, from whence others are divided or com- 
pounded. 

To ROOT, v. n . to fix the root, or strike* far into the earth. 
To turn up the earth. Actively, to fix deep and firm in the 
earth. To impress or fix deeply. To pull up by the roots ; 
to turn up out of the ground; used with up. To dost toy en- 
tirely, eradicate, or extirpate; to bullish; umJ with out . 

ROOT-BOUND, a. fixed to the ground bv a loot. 

ROOTED, a. fixed firmly and deeply in the earth, or any 
other place ; radical. 

ROOTEDLY, ad. deeply; strongly. 

ROOTY, a, full of roots. # 

ROPE, s. [rap, Sax. rorp, or roop f Belg.] a cord, string, 
halter. A row of things hanging down. “ A rope of unions.” 

To ROPE, r. 7 i. to draw out into threads or \iscous fila- 
ments. 

ROTEDANCEll, a. one who can dance cm ropes. 

RO'PEGRASS, s. in Botany, the molica of Liuneus The 
red ropegrass, or purple meiic grass, is the British species. In 
the isle of Rufa they make this grass into ropes for fishing- 
nets, which are remarkable for lasting long without rotting. 

RO'PEMAKER, s. one whose trade is to make ropes. 

RO'PERY, s. rogue’s tricks. A place where ropes are 
made. 

RO'PINESS, s. viscosity; glutinousness. 

IlO'P Y, a. viscous; tenacious; glutinous. 

RO'QUELAURE, rok-e-lo, s. [Fr.] a long cloak used I v 
men. 

RO'RAL, a. [roralisy Lat.] dewy. 

RORATION,*. [from ms, dew, Lat.] a falling of dew. 

RO'RID, a [roridus, Lat.] dewy. 

RORl'FEKOUS, a. [ros awl/cro, Lat] producing dew*. 

RORFFLIJENT, a. [ros a udflito, Lat.] flowing with dew. 

RO'SARY, s . [rosarium, Lat.] a bunch or string of beads i n 
which the Romanists count their prayers. 

RO'SCID, a. [roscidus, Lat.] dewy ; abounding in dew. 

ROSE, s. [rose, Fr. rosa , Lat.] a flower whose petals are 
placed circularly, and expanded in a beautiful order; of which 
the species are many. To speak under the rose is to disclose 
a secret, or reveal any thing which will not be discovered af- 
terwards. 

ROSE, prefer, of Rise. 

ROSEATE, lo-ze-ate, a. \rosat, Fr.} rosy; full of ro-s. 
Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rose. 

9 O 
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RQ'SKBAY, s. a shrub with spreading and trailing branches, 
and purplish flesh-coloured blossoms. It is found on moun- 
tains in the north of England. 

RO'SE-MALLOW, s. a plant larger than the common 
mallow. 

RO'SEMARY, s, [rosemarimis, Lat.] a plant. The Wild 
rosemary, or marsh cistus, found in turf-bogs, is the Bristish 
species. 

RO'SENOBLE, s. an English gold coin, in value anciently 
sixteen shillings. 

RO SEWATER, s, water distilled from roses. 

UO'SET, s . a red colour for painters. 

ROSICRU'SIANS, s . hermetical philosophers, who call 
themselves Brothers of the Rosy Cross, pretend to know all 
sciences, and how to make the philosopher s stone . 

RO SIN, s. inspissated turpentine ; a juice of the pine. See 
Resin, the most proper spelling. 

To ItO'SIN, v, a, to rub with rosin. 

ROSIN V', a. resembling rosin. 

ROSS, a town of Herefordshire, with a market on Thursday. 
It is 120 miles W. by N. of London. Population 3078. 

ROSS, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. by 
Strathnavern ; on the K. by Sutherland and the German 
Ocean; on the S. by Inverness; and on the \V. by the Irish 
Sea. It has many bays, particularly on the western coast, 
and abounds in woods and pastures, but. lias little corn ; 
however, there are Hocks of sheep, cattle, and deer. It 
sends one member to parliament. Ross ;\nd Cromarty con- 
tain 34,927 male and 39,893 female inhabitants. See 
Cromarty. 

KO'SSEL, s , light land. 

ROSTRATED, a. [r os t rat us, Lat.] adorned with the beaks 
of ships. 

RO STRUM, s. [Lat.] the beak of a bird or ship. A sen fluid 
or pulpit, wjieuce orators anciently harangued. A pipe which 
conveys liquor into the? receiver in common alembics. A pair 
of crooked scissars used in dilating wounds. 

ROSY, a , [rostfi/s, Lat.] resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
or fragrance. 

To ROT, v. n. [rotan, Sax. rotten , Belg.] to putrefy, or 
Jose the cohesion of its parts. Actively, to corrupt or make 
putrid. 

ROT, *. a distemper among sheep, by which their lungs arc 
wasted. A putrid decay. 

RO TARY, a. [rota, Lat.] whirling as a wheel. 

ROTATED, a, [rotatus, Lat.] whirled round. 

ROTATION, s, [ rotatio , Lat.] the act of whirling round ; 
the state of being whirled round. A turn or succession. 

ROTA TOR, s . [Lat.] that which gives a circular motion. 
ROTE, s. [routine, Fr.] words uttered by mere memory with- 
out meaning. Memory of words without understanding their 
meaning. 

To 110TE, v. a. to fix in the memory without informing the 
understanding. 

ROTGUT, s. bad beer. A low word. 

RO TILBURY, a town of Northumberland, with a market on 
Friday. It is 307 miles N. by W. of London. Popul. 28(59. 

ROTHERHAM, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Monday. It is a well-built place, and is 
famous for considerable iron works in its neighbourhood, at 
Masbrough. It is seated at the influx of the Rother with the 
Don, over which is a stone bridge; 32 miles S. of Leeds, and 
159 N. by W. of London. Population 4083. 

RO'THER-NAILS, s. [corrupted from rudder and nails] nails 
with very full heads, used in fastening the irons of rudders. 

ROTHSAY , a borough town of Scotland, in the isle 
of Bute, 70 miles W. of Edinburgh. Population 6084. 


ROTH WELL or Sowell, a town ofNortharoptonshiro, 
15 miles N. N. E. of Northampton, and 79 N. N. W. of 
London. Market on Monday. Population 2002. 

ROTTEN, o. corrupted or putrid. Figuratively, wanting 
firmness, solidity, or honesty. Stinking. 

ROTTENNESS, $. state of being rotten; putrefaction. 
ROTTERDAM , a large, strong, handsome, and rich city 
of the United Provinces, with one of the finest harbours in the 
Netherlands, which renders it a place of great trade. It is 
the most considerable place in Holland, for largeness, beauty 
of its buildings, trade, and riches, next to Amsterdam. Eras- 
mus was bom in this place, and his statue in bronze is still to 
be seen. It is seated on the river Maese, 13 miles 8. E. of the 
Hague, and 30 S. S. W. of Amsterdam. Lon. 4. 25. E. lat. 
51. 57. N. Population 54,000. 

ROTU'ND.n. [rot undue, Lat.] round; circular; spherical. 
ROTUNDIFOLIOUS, a. [from rotundus and folium, Lat.] 
having round leaves. 

ROTU NDITY, s. [rotunditv, Fr. rotunditas, Lat.] the quality 
of being round. 

ROTU'NDO, s. [rotondo, Ital.] a building of a round form, 
both on the outside and in the inside, such as die pantheon at 
Rome. 

To ROVE, v. n. [ ro fiver, , Dan.] to ramble, wander, or walk 
about without any particular determination. Actively, to wan- 
der over. 

RO V ER, s . a wanderer. A fickle or inconstant person. A 
robber or pirate. At rovers, without any particular aim. 
ROUGE, roojc, s. [rouge, Fr.] red paint. 

ROUGH, (this word, and its following compounds, pro- 
nounced ruff, as ruffcast, ruffdraf't, &c,) a. [hr ah, hnriuje , 
•Sax.] having inequalities on the surface, opposed to smooth; 
rugged. Austere, applied to the taste. Harsh, applied to 
sound. Severe, rude, or void of civility, applied to behaviour, 
ilard-foatured. Not finished or polished. Coarse. Tempestu- 
ous, applied to weather. 

To RO UGHCAST, v. a. to form in a careless or inelegant 
manner with inequalities on its suiface. To form any thing in 
its first rudiments. 

RO UGHCAST, s. a rude model. A kind of plaster very 
uneven in its surface, beeaus ■ mixed with pebbles, &r. 

ROTJGHDKAUGHT, s, a draught of a thing performed 
without care or nicety. 

To RO'UGHDRAW, v , a, t.o trace coarsely. 

To ROU GHEN, v, a. to make rough. Neuterly, to grow 
rough. 

To RO'UGH-IIEW, v. a. to form in a rude, careless man- 
ner. 

ItOU'GH-HEWN, part, a, rugged; unpolished; not 
nicely finished. 

ROUGHLY, ad, with uneven surface. Harshly; rudely. 
Severely. Austerely. 

ROU'GHNESS, s, inequality of surface. Austerity or as- 
tringency of taste. Harshness of sound. Severity, or want 
of civility or elegance of behaviour or treatment. Violence of 
operation, applied to medicine. An unpolished or unfinish- 
ed state. \Vant of elegance in dress or appearance. Tem- 
pestuousness, applied to weather. Coarseness of fea- 
tures. 

ROUGHT, old preterit of Reach. Reached. 

To ROU'GIIWORK, v . a . to work coarsely over without the 
least nicety. 

ROU'NCEVAL, s, a species of pea, so called from Roun- 
cesval, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

ROUND, a. [rond, Fr. rondo, Ital. rund, Belg.] cylin- 
drical, circular, or spherical; orbicular. Smooth, applied 
to the sound of periods. Not broken, applied to numbers. 
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ijuickj applied to motion. Plain ; without reserve ; followed 
by with. Large; as, “ a round sum.” 

ROUND, s. a circle, sphere, orb. A rundle, or step of a 
ladder. The time in which a thing passes through the nands 
of a company, and comes back to the first. A revolution. A 
discharge of musketry. A walk performed by an officer in sur- 
veying any district, from ronde , Fr. 

ROUND, ad . every way; on all sides. In a circle or revo- 
lution, from en ronde , or & la ronde, Fr. in a circular manner. 
Not in a direct line, followed by about . 

ROUND, prep, on every side of. Circularly about. All 
over. 

To ROUND, v. a. [ rotundo , Lat.] to surround or encircle. 
To make circular. To raise figures to a relief. To move 
about any thing. To make smooth, applied to periods. 
Neuterly, to grow to a circular form. To whisper, from runen , 
Tent. 

ROU'NDABOUT, a. ample or extensive. Indirect or loose. 
A bad word. 

ROUNDEL, ROU NDELAY, s. [roundest, Fr.] a kind of 
poetry, consisting of thirteen verses, eight of which are of one 
kind of rhyme, and five of another; it is divided into three 
couplets and has the beginning of the roundel, repeated at the 
end of the second and third couplets in an equivocal sense, if 
possible. A round form or figure, from ronde! le, Fr. 

ROU'NDER, s. circumference ; inclosure. 

ROUNDHEADS, s. Puritans, so named from their custom 
of cropping their hair round. 

ROUNDHOUSE, s. the constable’s prison, in which disor- 
derly persons, found in the street, are confined. 

ROUNDISH, a. somewhat round ; approaching to roomi- 
ness. 

ROUNDLY, ad. in a round form. Openly ; plainly. 
Briskly. Completely; in earnest. 

lfOU'NDNESS, s. circularity; sphericity; rotundity. 
Smoothness. Honesty ; openness. 

To ROUSE, v. a. [See Raise, or Rise] to wake from rest. 
To excite to thought or action. To drive a beast from his laire. 
Neuterly, to awake from slumber. To be excited to thought 
or action. 

ROUSE, s. [rusch, half drunk, Tent.] a dose of liquor rather 
too large. 

ROU'SER, s. one who rouses. 

ROUT, s. \rot, Belg.] a clamorous or tumultuous crowd. 
Figuratively, a clamour or bustle. Confusion of an army de- 
feated, from routs, Fr. 

ROUTE, s . \route , Fr.] a road ; a way, “ Wide through the 
furzy field their route they take.” Gay . 

To ROUT, v. n . to assemble in tumultuous and clamorous 
crowds. Actively, to defeat, to disperse by defeating. 

ROW, s. \rcih, Teut.] a rank or file ; a number of things 
ranged in a line. 

To ROW, w. n [ rowan , Sax .] to make a vessel move on the 
water by oars. Actively, to drive by oars. 

RO'WEL, (ow pron. as in now) s. [rouelle, Fr.] the pointed 
part of a spur which turns on an axis. A seton, or roll of hair, 
silk, &c. put into a wound to promote a discharge. 

To RO'WEL, v . a. to .pierce through the skin, and keep a 
wound open by a rowel. 

RO'WEN, s. a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may sprout into green. 

RO'WER s. one that rows. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE , a county of Scotland, some- 
times called Teviotdale, and containing the districts of 
Teviotdale, Liddesdale, Eusdale, and Eskdale. It is bound- 
ed on the Ni by Berwickshire ; on the E. and S. by the Eng- 
lish counties of Northumberland and Cumberland ; and on 


the W. by the shires of Dumfries and Selkirk. From N. to 
8. it extends near 30 miles, and about 18 from E. to W. The 
principal towns are Jedburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Mel roes, and 
Roxburgh, which last town, with its castle, is situated near the 
Teviot, 19 miles S. W. of Berwick and 32 S. E. of Edinburgh. 
It sends one member to parliament. Inhabitants, in 1831, 
43,663. 

RO'YAL, a. [royal, Fr.] kingly ; regal ; belonging to, or be- 
coming a king. Figuratively, noble, illustrious. 

RO YALIST, s. [; royali&te , Fr.] an adherent to a king. 

To RO'YALIZE, v. a. to make royal. 

ROTALLY, ad. in a kingly manner; regally; as becomes 
a king. 

ROYALTY, s.[roxjalte , or royautv , Fr.] kingship; the cha- 
racter, office, state, or ensigns of a king. 

To ROYNE, v. a. [rotjner, Fr.] to gnaw ; to bite. 

RO'YNISH, a [royiicaux, Fr.] paltry, sorry, mean, rude. 
Obsolete. 

RO YSTON, a town of Hartfurdshiic, with a market on 
Wednesday, very considerable for corn. Under the market- 
place is a kind of subterraneous chapel, dug out of the chalky 
rock, supposed to be of Saxon construction. It is 20 miles S. 
by E. of Huntingdon, and 37 N. of London. Popul. 1747. 

RO'YTELKT, s. [Fr.] a little or petty king. “ Causing the 
American roytrlets to turn homagers. ” Heylin. 

To RUB, v. a. [r/tnbio, Brit.] to clean or smooth anv thing 
by passing something over it. To touch so as to wear off some 
of the surface. To touch so as to leave somctlNng of that 
which touches behind. To move one body upon another. 
Figuratively, to hinder by collision. To remow hv friction. 
Used with down, to clear or curry. Used with up, to e.vin or 
awaken. Neuterly, to fret, or wear by friction. To iret tl.iouji 
difficulties. 

HUB, s. an hinderance or obstruction. The act of rubbing. 
Inequality of ground, which hinders a bowl in its course. A 
difficulty, or cause of uneasiness. 

liU'BBAGE, or RUBBISH, s. [rubbayv is now ohsoj. n j 
ruins of buildings; fragments of matter used in budding. A 
confused mass. Any thing vile or worthless. 

RUBBER, .v. one that passes one thing hard over the sur- 
face of another. Any thing used to mb with. Tvo ganu s 
out of three. A whetstone. A coarse file. 

RUBBLE-STONE, s. t a stone so called from its being 
rubbed or worn by the water. 

RU'BICAN, a. [rvbican, Fr.] bay, sorrel, or black, with i 
light gray or white on the thinks, applied to the colour of .t 
horse. 

RUBICUND, a. [rubicunrlus, Lat. ruhicotulc , Fr.] inclining 
to redness; blood-red. 

RUBIED, a. of the colour of a ruby. 

UUBl'FIO, a . [from ruber and facto, Lat.] inakimg red. 

RU BI FORM, a. [from ruber, Lat. and form] ha\ing the 
form of red. 

To RU BIFY, r. a. to make red. 

RUM'C.INOIJS, a. | rubiyinosus, Lat.] rusty; foul. 

RUBIOUS, a . \rnbrns, Lat.] ruddy; red. * Not used. 

RUBRIC, s . [rubrique. Fr. rubrica , Lat.] directions in t! <* 
common prayer and law books, so termed, because original !y 
written and printed with red ink. 

RUBRIC, a. red. 

To RU BRIC, v. a. to adorn with red. 

RUBRICATED, a . [rubricates, Lat.] smeared or marked 
with red. 

RUBY, s, [from rvher, Lat.] a precious stone of a red colmir, 
next in hardness to the diamond. Redness. Any thing r i. 
A rod pimple. 

RUBY, a. of a red colour. u Ope their ruby lips.” 
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UUCTATION, s. [from ructo, Lat.] a belching arising from 
wind and indigestion. 

To RUD, v. a. [from rutu , redness, Sax.] to make red 
Obsolete. 

RUDDER, s. [ roeder , Belg.] an instrument at the stem of 
a vessel by which its course is governed. Figuratively, any 
thing that guides or governs the course. 

RUDDINESS, s. the quality of approaching to redness. 

HU DDLE, s. [rudul, Isl.] red earth. 

HU'DDOCK, s. [ rubecula , Lat] a kind of bird; the led- 
1) roast. “ The ruddock warbles soft.” 

RU DDY, a. [rudu, Sax.] pale red ; approaching to red. Of 
a fresh blooming colour. 

RUDE, a. [rudis, Lat. rede. Sax.] rough, coarse, brutal; 
uncivil ; tumultuous. Boisterous, violent, turbulent. Harsh. 
Untaught, ignorant. Unpolished. Rugged, or shapeless, 
from rude , Fr. Artless, inelegant. Performed merely with 
strength. 

RU DELY, ad. in a coarse, brutal, violent, rough, boister- 
ous, or unskilful manner. 

RUDENESS, 5 . want of civility, elegance, or instruction. 
Violence. Storminess, or rigour. • 

RU'DENTURE, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, the figure of a rope 
or staff, sometimes plain, and sometimes carved, wherewith the 
riutings of columns are usually filled up. 

RU'DERARY, a. [from ruderatus , Lat.] belonging to rub- 
bish. 

RUDE RATION, s. \ rude ratio, Lat.] in Architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or little stones. 

RIT DGLEY , a town in Staffordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, seated on the S. side of the river Trent, near Cannock 
wood, on I he road from London to Chester. It is 126 miles 
N. W. of London. Population 3165. 

RUDIMENT, s. [rudiment, Fr. rudimcnhtm , Lat.] the first 
principles ; the first elements of a science, or education. The 
first inaccurate and unpolished draught or beginning of any 
thing. 

RUDIME'XTAT., a . relating to first principles; initial. 

To RUE, r. a. [reowfmn, Sax. ) to grieve, to regret, or lament. 

RUE, s. [Fr. rnta Lat.] an herb. 

RUE'FUL, a, woeful; sorrowful. 

RUEFULLY, ad . mournfully; sorrowfully. 

RUEFULNESS, $. sorrowfulness ; mournfulness. 

RUE'LLE, roo-el, s. [Fr.] a circle ; an assembly at a private 
house. Not used. 

RUFF, s. [see Ruffle] a linen ornament gathered and for- 
merly worn round the neck. A small river-fish, so called from 
the roughness of the scales. 

RU FFIAN, s. [i ruffiano , Itah] a hired murderer. A mur- 
derer: cut-throat; robber; a boisterous, mischievous fellow. 

RUFFIAN, a. brutal ; savagely boisterous. 

To RUFFIAN, v. n. to rage, or raise tumults ; to act the 
ruffian. Not in use. 

To RUFFLE, v. a. [ruyffdcn, to wrinkle, Belg.] to contract 
into wrinkles, or make rough. To discompose, applied to the 
temper. To surprise. To throw together in disorder. To 
contract into plaits. Neutcrly, to grow rough or boisterous. 
To flutter. To jar. Obsolete. 

lUl'FFLE, s. plaited or gathered linen worn as an ornament 
on the wristband, &c. Platted silk, or other stuff, wom as an 
ornament at the bottom of the sleeve of a woman’s gown. A 
disturbance or commotion, applied to the mind. 

H UTTER HOOD, s. in Falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when first drawn. 

RUG, s. [rugget, rough, Swed.] a coarse nappy woollen cloth. 
A coarse nappy coverlet used for mean beds. A rough woolly 
dog. Not used in the last sense. 


RUGBY, a town of Warwickshire, with a market on Satur- 
day. It has a free-sehoo), and four alms-houses ; 1 1 miles 
8 . £. of Coventry, and 85 N. N. W. of London. Pop. 2500. 

HUGGED, rug-ed, a. [ rugget , Swed.] full of unevennesses 
or inequalities on the surface; rough. Without order. Savage 
or brutal, applied to temper. Stormy or boisterous, applied 
to weather. Rough or harsh, applied to sound. Surly, ap- 
plied to aspect. Rough or shaggy. 

RUGGEDLY, ad. in a rugged manner. 

RUGGEDNESS, s. the quality of being rough. 

RUG1N, s . a nappy cloth. 

RU'GINE, s. [rug in e, Fr.] a surgeon's rasp. 

HUGO'S E, a. [rugosus, Lat.] full of wrinkles. 

RUIN, s. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] the fall or destruction of 
cities or houses. The remains of a building that is demolish- 
ed. Loss of happiness or fortune; destruction. Mischief or 
bane. 

To RUIN, v. a. [rubier, Fr.] to demolish, subvert, destroy. 
To deprive of happiness or fortune To impoverish. Neuter Iv, 
to fall in ruins ; to run to a state of decay and destruction. To 
be impoverished. 

To RUT NATE, v. a . to destroy, demolish, or involve in 
poverty and misery. Not in use. 

RUINATION, s. subversion, or destruction. “ Ruination 
of towns/’ Camb. Obsolete. 

RUINER, s. lie that ruins. 

RUI'NOUS, a. [ruinosus, Lat. ruineux , Fr.] fallen to decay; 
pernicious ; destructive. 

RUINOUSLY, ad. in a ruinous manner; mischievously; 
destructively. 

RULE, s. [re gut a, Lat.] government, empire, sway, or su- 
preme command. An instrument, by which lines are drawn. 
A canon or precept by which the thoughts or actions arc di- 
rected. Propriety or regularity of behaviour. Synon. Rule, 
respects properly those things that ought to be done ; order , 
the manner in which things should be done. We submit to 
rule ; we, conform 1o order . 

To RULE, v . a. to control, to govern with power and autho- 
rity. To manage. To settle as by rule. Neutcrly, to exercise 
power or authority in governing. 

HU LEK, s. a governor, or one who has supreme authority 
or command. An instrument used in drawing lines. 

RUM, s. a kind of spirits distilled from sugar. A cant name 
for a parson. “ Rusty dull rums.** Swift. 

To RU'M RLE, v. n . [rommelen, Belg.] to make a hoarse, 
low, continued noise. 

HUMBLER, s. the person or thing that rumbles. 

RU'MFORD, a town of Essex. It is a large thorough- 
fare place, with several good inns, and is noted for its hog 
market on Tuesday, and its com market on Wednesday. It 
is 12 miles W. S. W. of Chelmsford, and 11 E. N. E. of 
London. Population 4300. 

RUMINANT, a. [ruminant, Fr. ruminans, Lat.] having the 
property of chewing the cud. 

To RU'M I NATE, v. n. [ ruminer , Fr. rumino , Lot.] to chew 
the cud. To muse, or meditate; to think on agamand again. 
Actively, to chew over again. To meditate over and over 
again. 

RUMINATION, s. [j ruminatio , Lat.] the property or 
act of chewing the cud. Figuratively, meditation; reflec- 
tion. 

To RUMMAGE, v. a. to search, or plunder ; to evacuate, 
Neuterly, to search places. 

RUMMER, s. [roomer, Belg.] a large drinking cup or glass 
with a broad mouth. 

RUMOUR, s. [rumor, Lat. rumour, Fr.] flying report, not 
well established ; bruit; fame. 
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To RUMOUR, v. a . to spread a report. 

RU'MOUREtt, s. a reporter ; a spreader of news. 

RUMP, s. [rumpff, Teut.] the end of the back-bone; the 
buttocks ; tail-piece of a bird. 

To RUMPLE, v. a. [rompelcn, Belg.] to wrinkle or dis- 
order. 

RUMPLE, s, [ hrympelle , Sax.l a pucker, or plait made by 
negligence or carelessness. 

RU'MSHY, a town in Hampshire, with a market on Sa- 
turday. It is governed by a mayor, (i aldermen, 12 burgesses, 
a town-clerk, recorder, and two serjeants at mace. Here is a 
manufactory for shalloon. 8 miles N. N. W of Southampton ; 
1 3 W. by S. of London. Population 5056. 

To RUN, v. n. [ yrnan , Sax. r invan , Goth. rennen, Belg.] 
to move the legs very swiftly. Followed by about , to use 
the legs in motion ; to move in a hurry. To pass with a 
quick motion. To take a course, applied to ships. To 
contend in a race. To run away , to make an escape, or 
leave unexpectedly. To stream or flow, applied to liquors. 
To be liquid, or melt. To pass. To go away, or vanish. 
To move in any direction. To be busied upon, applied to 
the mind, and used with on or upon. Used with over, to 
be exuberant., or to be mentioned cursorily. To discharge 
matter, applied to wounds. To have a general tendency. 
Used with after, to search, to go out of the way for. Fol- 
lowed by in with , to close or comply, to agree. To rim 
away with , to hurry without deliberation. To run over , to 
be so much as to flow over ; to be so full as to be overflown. 
Actively, to melt or cast; applied to metals. Applied to 
fortune ; to hazard, risk, or venture. To run flown , to chase 
till weary. Figuratively, to crush or overbear. To run 
through , to stab or pierce with a weapon, so that the point 
appear on the contrary side ; to pass through. 

RUN, s. the act of running. Course, motion, or direc- 
tion. Flow or cadence, applied to verse. Uncontrolled 
course or humour. Long reception ; continued success. 
At the. long run , signifies the end, or at last. 

RUN AGATE, s. [corrupted from remgat , Fr.] an apos- 
tate ; a deserter, fugitive, rebel, renegado. 

RUNAWAY, s. one that Hit's from danger; a fugitive. 

R UNCATION, s. weeding. FAveyn . 

RUNDLE, s . a round or step of a ladder. Something 
put round an axis ; a peritochium. In Botany, a compo- 
sition of flowers, in which a number of slender fruitstalks 
proceed from the same centre, and rise nearly to the same 
height, so as to form a regular surface at the top ; as in the 
hemlock, carrot, and cow’s parsnep. Rundles of flowers are 
frequently called umbels ; and the plants producing them are 
said to he umbelliferous plants. 

RU'NDLET, s. [perhaps from runlet , or roundlet ] a small 
barrel. In Botany, the fruitstalks which compose a rundle 
are often divided at the top into several smaller fruitstalks ; 
and these smaller sets of fruitstalks are called rundlets. The 
fruitstalks of a rundle and of a rundlct are called spokes. 
The hemlock, carrot, and angelica, furnish examples. 

RUNG, the pret. and part. pass, of Ring. 

RUNIC, a. a term applied to the language and letters of 
the ancient Goths, Danes, and other neighbouring nations ; 
its derivation is uncertain. 

RUNNEL, s. a rivulet ; a small brook. 

RUNNER, s . one that runs. A racer. A messenger. 
One employed by a banker or newsmonger to collect money 
or news abroad. A shooting sprig. One of the stones of a 
mill. A bird. 

RU'N NET, s. [( gerunnen , Sax.] a liquor made by steeping 
the stomach of a calf in hot water, and used for curdling 
milk. Sometimes, but improperly, spelt rennet . 


RU'NNION, s. a paltry, scurvy wretch. 

RUNT, s. [runt in the Teutonic dialect signifies a bull or 
cow, and is used by us in contempt for small cattle ; as kefyl , 
the Welsh term for a horse, is used lor a worll dess horse] any 
animal small below the natural growth of its kind. 

RUPEE', s. an Indian coin, value 2s. 3d. 

RUTTION, s. [from ruptua, 1/at.] a breach. 

RU'PTURE, s . [ rupture , Fr. from ruptus , Lat.] the act of 
breaking ; the state of a thing bursting. A breach of peace, 
or act of hostility. An eruption of the gut; hernia. 

To RU'PTURE, v. a. to break ; to burst; to suffer disrup- 
tion. 

RU PTUREWORT, s. a plant, of which the British spe- 
cies are three, viz. the smooth, rough, and sea rupturewort. 
The first of these species is a little saltish and astringent, 
and increases the secretions by the kidneys. The juice is 
said to take away specks in the eyes. The least rupture- 
wort, otherwise called allseed, is die little flax found in wet 
gravelly soil, and flowers in August. 

RURAL, a . [rural, Fr. ruralis , Lat.] belonging to, existing 
in, or resembling, the country. 

RURA'LITY, RU'R ALNESS, s. the quality of being 
rural. 

RURl'COLIST, s. [ rurieola , Lat.] an inhabitant of the 
country. 

RUiU'GKNOUS, a. [from rus and gig no, I .ah] born in the 
country. 

RUSE, s . [Fr.] cunning ; artifice ; little stratagem ; trick ; 
fraud ; deceit. 

RUSH, s. [rise. Sax.] a plant of which there are eleven 
English species properly so called. The blossoms of all 
the sorts lire hroxvn, or approaching to blackm >s. The 
flowering rush is the water gladiolc, having long and nar- 
row root-leaves, a naked cylindrical stc m, and purple and 
white blossoms. It is found in muddy ditches, and flowers 
in June, 'l hc harc’s-tail rush is a sort of eottongrass found 
on hogs. The least rush, called also small Plymouth rush- 
grass, is a species of bulrush, found on wet and sandy ground. 
Any thing proverbially worthless. 

To RUSH, v. n. [ hreosan , Sax.] to move with violence; to 
go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

RUSH, s. a violent course or motion. 

RU'SHGRASS, s. a genus of the grasses. The longa 
rooted bastard cy perns, round Mackheaded bugrush, brown 
bastard cyperus, compressed bastard cyperus, and white- 
flowered rushgrass, are the British species. 

RUSHLIGHT, s. a candle made of a rush stripped of its 
bark for a wick, and dipped in tallow. 

RU'SIIY, a. abounding with rushes; made of rushes. 

RUSK, s, f rise. Sax.] hard or rough bread made *br store. 

llU'SMA, s. A brown and light iron substance, with half 
as much quick-lime steeped in water, of which the Turkish 
women made their psilothron, to take oft’ hair. 

RUSSET, a. [ roussrt , Fr.] of a reddish-brown. Used by 
Sir Isaac Newton, for gray. Coarse, rustic, or homespun. 

RUSSET, 5 . coarse or country dress. 

RUSSET, or RU’SSETING, .9. a name given to several 
species of pears or anples on account of their colour. 

R U'SSfA , the empire of, is a large country, partly in 
Asia, and partly in Europe, bounded on the N. by the 
Frozen Sea; on the S. by Great Tartary, the Caspian Sea, 
and Persia ; on the E. by the Sea of Japan, and on the W. 
by Poland and Sweden. There were three countries that 
had the name of Russia; namely, Red Russia; White Russia, 
which comprehended part of Lithuania; and Black Russia, 
which included the governments of Kaluga, Moscow, 
Tula, Rczan, Voledirnir, and Yaroslaf; and hence his im- 
Q P 
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nerial majesty takes the title of Emperor of all the Russias. 
The seas of Russia are the Baltic, the White Sea, the Frozen 
Ocean, tlu; Black Sea near the frontiers of Turkey, and the 
Caspian Sea. There are also five large rivers, namely, the 
N teper, or Boristhenes, which runs between Lithuania and 
Poland ; the Wolga, which runs through the middle of the 
country, and falls into the Caspian Sea ; the Don, which 
after several turnings runs into Little Tartary, and fulls into 
the sea of Asoph ; the Dune, which running northward falls 
into the White Sea ; and the Oby, which running north falls 
into the Frozen Ocean. It may easily be conceived that a 
country of such vast extent must lie in different climates, and 
that the soil must he very different. The most fertile part 
is near the frontiers of Poland ; insomuch that the inhabitants 
are able to supply their neighbours with corn ; the N part is 
not only more cold, but more marshy, and overrun with 
forests inhabited chiefly by wild beasts. Besides domestic 
animals, there are wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, white 
and black foxes, weasels, ermines, and sables, whose skins 
make the best furs in the world. In Russia there are also 
large quantities of cotton and silk, with which they make 
all sorts of stuffs ; the other merchandises are skins, furs, 
Russia leather, talc, tallow, hytnp, Russia cloth, honey, 
wax, and almost all the merchandise of China, India, Persia, 
Turkey, and some European countries. The inhabitants 
in general are robust, well-shaped, and of pretty good com- 
plexions ; they are great caters, and very fond of brandy. 
They were formerly the most ignorant brutish people in the 
world ; hut are now making a rapid progress in every social 
and elegant improvement and refinement. Their religion is 
that of the Greeks, and they depended formerly on the Greek 
patriarch, who resided at Constantinople. 'Hie church is 
governed by a patriarch, and under him there are four metro- 
politans, and eight archbishops. The sovereign of Russia is 
absolute. The ordinary revenue of this vast empire is 
20,000,000 of rubles, which is partly drawn from contribu- 
tions, partly from duties on merchandises, and partly from 
farms. The orders of knighthood are that of St. Andrew, 
St Catherine, and St. Alexander Newski, which are all of late 
institution. The punishment of their criminals is very bar- 
narous, nor have they always the privilege of a fair trial. 
The territory of the whole Russian empire occupies a space 
of above 7,000,000 square miles, being about a ninth part of 
ail the land upon the globe, while the inhabitants of these im- 
mense regions do not amount to 63,000,000. The population 
of St. Poterdmrgh is 320,000, and that of Moscow, 260,000 

REST, s. [rust, Sax.] the red scab's of iron owing to mois- 
ture. The calx or flour of any metal. Loss of power by in- 
activity. Matter bred by corruption. 

To RUST, v. n. to have its surface corroded or tarnished. 
To degenerate or grow inactive by idleness. Actively, to 
make rusty. 

RirSTIC, a . [rusticus, Lat.] rural ; country. Rude or im- 
polite. Savage. Artless; simple. Plain or un tdorned. 

RU'STiC, s. a clown or unpolished countryman. In Ar- 
chitecture, a kind of building in imitation of nature, particu- 
larly when the stones in the face of a building are hatched or 
picked with the point of a hammer. 

RUSTICAL, n. [rustiens, Lat.] rough; savage; impolite. 

RU STICALLY, ad. savagely ; inelegantly ; rudely. 

To RIJ'STICATE, v. n . .[ rusticor , Lat..] to reside in the 
country. Actively, to banish into the country. 

RUSTI'CITY, s. [rusticite, Fr. rusticitas , Lat.] the qualities 
of one who lives in the country. Broadness of pronuncia- 
tion; rudeness of manners. Rural appearance, simplicity. 

RU'STINESS, s. the quality or state of being rusty. 

To RU'STLE, v. n. [ hristlan, Sax.] to make a noise like that 


of silk, when brushing against anything; like that of trees 
when blown by the wind ; or that of a hedge, when pierced 
by a beast. 

* RU STY, a. covered v/ith rust. Impaired by inactivity. 

RU'STYBACK, s. a genus of the ferns. The forked, hairy, 
and marsh rustyback, are the English species. The two first 
species are found in the clefts of rocks, and the latter in turf-hogs. 

To HUT, v. n. [from rut, Fr.] to have a desire of coming 
together, applied to deer. 

R UT, s. [see the verb] the copulation of deer. A hole worn 
by the track of a wheel, from route, Fr. 

RU THIN, or Ruthyn, a town of Denbighshire, 15 miles 
S. \V. of Holywell, and 20 6 N. W. of London. Market on 
Monday. Population 3719. 

RU TLANDSHIRE, the least county of England, 15 miles 
in length and 1 1 in breadth. It is bounded on the YV. by 
Leicestershire; and on the N. by Nottinghamshire and Lin- 
colnshire ; and on the E. and S. E. by Lincolnshire and Nor- 
thamptonshire. It contains 48 parishes and 2 market towns, 
and sends only two members to parliament, which are for the 
county. The air is very good, ancl the soil rich, producing ex- 
cellent corn, and feeding a great number of cattle and sheep. 
The principal rivers are the Welland and the Guash, in which 
arc plenty of fish. The shire-town is Okcham. This county 
contained in 1831, 19,834 inhabitants. 

RUTH, s. [from rue] mercy ; pity ; tenderness ; sorrow for 
the misery of another. Out of use. 

RUTIIFUL, a. rueful; woeful; sorrowful. 

RUTHFULLY, ad. woefully; sadly. Sorrowfully. 

RUTHLESS, a. cruel ; pitiless; barbarous. 

RUTHLESSLY, ad. cruelly; barbarously. 

RUTHLESSNESS, x. want of pity. 

RUTILANT, a. of a bright red. 

RUTTIER, s. [rouiicrc, Fr.] a direction of the road or 
course at sea. 

RUTT1SII, a. wanton or lecherous. 

RY DER, s. a clause added to an act of parliament at its 
third reading. 

RYE, s. [rytje. Sax.] a coarse kind of bread-corn. A dis- 
ease in hawks. 

RYE, a town in Sussex, with two markets, on Wednesday 
and Saturday. It is one of the cinque ports, and is governed 
by a mayor and jurats, and sends one member to parliament. 

It is 14 miles S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, and 61 on the same 
point from London. Population 3715. 

RYE GATE, a town in Surry, with a market-house, which 
was formerly a chapel dedicated to Thomas a Bucket.. The 
neighbourhood abounds in fuller Vearth and medicinal plants. 
It is charmingly situated in the vale of Holniesdale, 16 miles 
E. of Guildford and 21 S. of London. Market on Tuesday, 
and a monthly one on Wednesday. It sends one member to 
parliament. Population 3400. 

RYEGRASS, s. a sort of grass. 

S. 

S is the eighteenth letter, and fourteenth consonant, of our 
alphabet. In the beginning of a word, s has invariably 
its natural and genuine sound; in the middle of it, it is 
sometimes uttered with a stronger appulse of the tongue to 
the. palate, like z ; as rose , prose, rosy, easier , miser, nosel , 
resident , busy, Are. In the end of monosyllables it sometimes 
sounds like s ; as in this, thus, &c. and sometimes like z ; as 
in as, has , is, his , &c. and generally where es stands in verbs 
for eth, as gives . In some words it is silent, as in isle , vis 
count, &c. At the end of words it is often doubled, where- 
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by they become hard and harsh ; as in brass , kiss , loss, mass , 
trespass, &e. In Writing or Printing, tlie long/ is sometimes 
used in the beginning and middle of words, and the short s at 
the end. In Abbreviations, S stands for socielas, or socius ; 
as, It. S. S. for regue socictnlis socius , i. e. fellow of the royal 
society. In Medicinal Prescriptions, S. A. signifies secundum 
artem, i. e. according to the rules of art. Used as a numeral, 
S anciently denoted seven. In Books of Navigation, S. 
stands for south ; S. E. for south east ; S. W. for south west, 
&c. 

SABAOTH, s. [many, plur. of nsy, an host or army, 
<ra/3 awe, Gr.] a name given to God in the holy scriptures, im- 
plying his omnipotence, or sole disposal of the events of war, 
and absolute government of the angelic orders. 

SA'BBATII, s. [raw, rest, lleb. aufifiarov, Gr.] the seventh 
day of the week. A day appointed for religions duties, and a 
total cessation from work, in commemoration of God’s resting 
on the seventh day; but is kept by Christians on the first day 
of the week, in commemoration of Christ rising from the 
dead on that day. Intermission of pain or sorrow; time of 
rest. 

SABBA'TIIBREAKER, s. one who violates the sabbath, 
by doing those things therein which are forbidden him to do in 
the holy scriptures. 

SABBATHLESS, a . without interval of rest. 

SABBATICAL, a. [sabbatints, Lat.] resembling the sab- 
bath ; enjoying or bringing intermission of labour. 

SABBAT1SM, s. [mtfifiiiTicrpbr, Gr. from sabbntum , Lat.] 
rigid observance of the sabbath superstitiously. 

SA'BINE, s . \sabine, Fr. sabina , Lat.] a plant, the same 
with savin. 

SA BLE, s . [zibclla, Lat.] fur. It is the skin of a beast of 
tins name, and is much esteemed for its blackness. 

SABLE, a. [sable, Fr.] black. Used mostly by heralds and 
poets.' 

SA'BLIERE, s. a piece of timber as long, but not as thick 
as a beam. A sand-pit. 

SA'liRH, s. \sabrc, Fr.] a einieter, or sword with a convex 
edge ; a faulchion. 

SABULO'SITY, 5 . [from sabulosus, Lat.] sandiness ; grit- 
tiness. 

SA'BULOUS, a. [from snbnlum, Lat.] sandy or gritty. 

SACCA'DE, s, [Fr. ] a violent check given to a horse by 
tightening the reins very suddenly. 

SA'CCHAKINE, a. [from snccliarum , Lat.] possessing the 
taste or any other qualities of sugar. 

SACERi)OTAL, a . [sacerdotal is, Lat.] belonging to priest- 
hood ; priestly. 

SACHKL, s. a small leather bag, used by children to carry 
their books. 

SACHEM, s. a name given to a chief, or prince, among the 
West Indians. 

SACK, $. [pw, Heli. ituukoc, Gr. sarrus, Lat. sac , Fr. 
sack, Blit, scec, Sax. saco, Port. &e. At. It is observed of this 
word, that it is found in almost all languages, and is there- 
fore conceived to he antediluvian] a large bag. The mea- 
sure of three bushels. A loose robe worn by a woman. A 
kind of sweet wine, from sec , Fr. The act of storming, 
plundering, or pillaging a town. Pillage or plunder, from 
sacar. Span. 

To SACK, v. a. to put up in bags. To take by storm ; to 
plunder, pillage, lay waste, or destroy. 

SA'CKBUT, .<?. [sacabnche. Span, sambuca , Lat. sambuque , 
Fr.] a musical instrument of the wind kind, resembling a 
trumpet in its use, but differing from it in form and size. 

SA CKCLOTH, s. a coarse cloth of which sacks are made, 
formerly worn in times of public fasting and lamentation. 


SA'CKER, s. one that takes and pillages a town. 

SACKPOSSET, $. a posset made of milk, sack, and some 
other ingredients. 

SACRAMENT, s. [sacrament, Fr. sacranu ntvm, Lat ] an 
oath or any other ceremony producing a strong mid lasting obli- 
gation. An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiri- 
tual grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, and re- 
ceived as a pledge to assure us of the reception of such grace. 
The eurharist or holy communion. 

SACRAMF/NTAL, a. [sacramental, or sacrammUl, Fr. J 
belonging to the sacrament. 

SACRAMENTALLY, ad. after the manner of a sacra- 
ment. 

SACRED, a. [sacre, Fr. sneer, Lat.] set apart for holy 
uses. Consecrated ; holy. Inviolable. 

SA'CREDI.Y, ud. inviolably ; religiously. 

SA'CRFiDNESS, s . holiness; sanctity. 

SACKITTC, a. [saerfeus, Lat.] employed in sacrifice. 

SAClU'FICABLE, a. capable of being otlered in sacrifice. 
u Whatsoever was sacrijicaldc.” 

SACRIFICATOR, s. [star ificat cur, Fr. from sucrificor, 
Lat.] sacrificer; offerer of sacrifice. 

SACRTFICATOllY, a. offering sacrifice. 

To SACRIFICE, v. a. [ saeri/iar , Fr. sacrifice, Lat.] to offer 
any thing to heaven. To destroy or give up lor the sake of 
something else. To kill. To devote with loss. Neuterlv, to 
make offerings to God. 

SA'CRJFICK, s. [sacrifice, Fr. sacrijiunni, Lat.] the act of 
offering to heaven. Any thing offered to heaven. Any thing 
destroyed or quitted for the sake of something else. Any thing 
destroyed. 

SACRIFICER, s. one that sacrifices. 

SACRIFICIAL, a. performing sacrifice; belonging to sa- 
crifices. 

SACRILEGE, s. [sacrilege, Fr. sacrilcgiunt, Lat.] the crime 
of taking any thing dedicated to divine worship, or profaning 
any thing sacred. 

SACRILEGIOUS, a. [sacrileghts, I.at.] polluted with the 
crime of sacrilege; violating things sacred. 

SACRILEGIOUSLY, ad. profanely; in a sacrilegious 
manner. 

SACR1NG, part, \sacrer, Fr.] consecrating. 

SACRIST, or SACRISTAN, s.[ aeristnin, Fr.jone that has 
the charge or care of the utensils or moveables of a chinch. 

SACRISTY, s. [sacrist if, Fr.] an apartment when* the 
consecrated vessels or moveables of a chinch are kept. A 
vestry. 

SAD, a . [etymology uncertain ; probably a contraction far 
Sagged, heavy, burdened, overwhelmed, from to son, to load] 
full of sorrow. Melancholy; gloomy. Giavc; se/iou>. ( u- 
larnitous ; afflictive. Dark, applied to colour. Hr»iv\ ; 
weighty. “ More sad than lump of lead.” I'ainj Quern. 

To SADDEN, v. a . to make sonowful, melancholy, or 
gloomy. To darken. To make cohesive, applied to land. 

SADDLE, s. [sadl. Sax. sadel, Fr.] the seat put on a hoist’s 
back for a person to sit on. 

To SADDLE, r. a. to cover with, or put on a saddle. Fi- 
guratively, to load 01 burden. 

SA'DDLKBACKEl), a . bunch-backed, applied to men. 
Having the back low, and the head and neck raised, applied to 
a horse. 

SADDLER, or SADDLEMAKER, s. one that makes 
saddles. 

SADDLE WORTH, a district of Yorkshire, on the borders 
of Cheshire and Lancakshire; with 16,000 inhabitants. 

SA'DDUCEES, an heretical seen among the Jews, oppo- 
site both in principles and every thing efee to the Fhausccs 
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They were so called, say some, from Sadock, the supposed 
founder of their sect ; or, according to others, from piv, Heb. 
(tsdek) a word signifying justice. They held the most impious 
tenets in religion. They denied the resurrection of the dead, 
and even a future state; affirming, that the human soul 
perished with the body. They utterly denied the existence of 
angels, and of all spirits except of God. This dangerous and 
wicked heresy, as many learned men think, was occasioned 

by their wilfully mistaking the doctrine of their master 
Sochueus, who used to press upon his disciples the disinte- 
rested love of virtue, insisting, that men ought to serve God, 
not as mercenary slaves do their masters, through fear, and 
for their own advantage, but for his own sake, and for pure 
love of \irtuc, without any expectation of reward. This 
doctrine, harmless in itself, led them to conclude, though 
falsely, that their master had absolutely denied any state of 
future rewards. In consequence of their othe r principles, they 
denied likewise the providence of God, or that he concerned 
himself in any sense with the affairs of men. These athe- 
istical principles rendered them justly odious to the people. 
How they could deny a divine providence is very unac- 
countable, since they received as inspired writings the Penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses, which, are one continued history 
of the exercise of such a divine interposition in the affairs of 
the; world. 

SA'DLY, ad. miserably; mournfully. 

SATIN ESS, s. the state of a person in affliction. Melan- 
choly look ; dejection of mind. Seriousness, or sedate gravity. 

SAFE, a. [saitj] Fr. salvus, Lat.] free from danger, hurt, or 
loss. Secure. 

SAFE, s. a place to put victuals in free from mice, &c. a 
pantry, a buttery. 

SAFKCO'NDUCT, s. a guard through an enemy’s country. 
Convoy. A pass. 

SAFEGUARD, s. defence or security from danger. A 
convoy. A pass, or warrant to pass. 

SA'FELY, ad. with safety; without danger. 

SA'FENESS, s. the quality of being free from danger. 

SAFETY, s. freedom from danger or hurt. Custody, or 
the state of being secured from escaping. 

SAFFRON, s . [sa/ran, Fr. saphar , Arab.] a flower or plant 
which is used iu medicine, and for tincturing any thing yellow. 
Sec Crocus. 

SAFFRON, a. yellow, or of the colour of saffron. 

To SAG, v, a. to hang heavy. Actively, to load. 

SAGACIOUS, a. [sugar, Lat.] quick of scent or thought. 
Acute in making discoveries. 

SAGACIOUSLY, ad. with quick scent. With acuteness 
of penetration. 

SAGACIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being sagacious. 

SAGACITY, s. [ sagacitas , Lat.] quickness of scent. Acute- 
ness of discovery, or apprehension. The faculty by which we 
find out intermediate ideas, or discover the connexion between 
each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held to- 
gether. 

SA'GAMORE, s. a king or supreme ruler among the In- 
dians. The juice of some unknown plant used in medicine. 

SAGE, s. [ sauge , Fr.J an herb used in cooking. 

SAGE, a. [sage, Fr.] wise, grave, prudent, discreet. 

SAGE, s. [sage, Fr.] a philosopher ; a person of gravity and 
wisdom. 

SAGELY, ad. gravely, prudently. 

SA'GENESS, s. wisdom, gravity. 

SAGITTAL, sa-jit-tal, a. [from sagitta, Lat.] belonging to 
an arrow. In Anatomy, applied to a suture of the head, re- 
sembling an arrow. 

SA G ITT ARY, sa-jit-a-ry, s. [Sagittarius, Lat.] a centaur. 


The name of one of the southern signs of the Zodiac, which the 
sun enters on the 22d of November. 

SA'GO, s. the pith of a tree called Landun, growing in the 
Molucca Islands in the East Indies ; and is of considerable 
use in diet, as a restorative and notirisher. 

SA'IC, s. [saica, Ital. sdique , Fr.] a Turkish vessel used in 
carrying merchandise. 

SAID, pret. and part. pass, of Say. 

SAIL, s. [scgl, Sax. seyl, Belg.] a piece of canvass which 
catches the wind, and by that rneaus moves a vessel on the 
water. In Poetry, a wing. A ship or vessel. To strike sail, 
is to lower the sail ; and used, figuratively, for abating of pomp 
or superiority. 

To SAIL, v. ii. to move by means of sails. To pass by 
water. To swim. To pass along smoothly. Actively, to pass 
by means of sails. To pass through. 

SAILER, or SAILOR, s. [sailer is most, agreeable to 
analogy, but sailor is most commonly used] a seaman. 
Synon. Sailor is used with most propriety with respect 
to the common men; or, in the sea phrase, those before 
the mast. Seamen agrees best with regard to the superior 
class of the ship’s company, such as tin; officers, boatswain, 
gunner, &e. Mariner relates more to those who gain their 
livelihood at sea, hut who are generally their own masters ; 
as fishermen. We say, an able sailor ; an expert seaman ; 
a bold mariner. 

SA1LYARD, s. the pole on which the sail is extended. 

SAIM, s. [saimr, Ital.] lard ; as swine's saim. 

SAINT, s. [from sand ns, Lat.] a person eminent for piety 
and virtue. 

To SAINT, r. n. to number or reckon among the saints; to 
canonize. Neuterly, to act with a show of piety. 

SAI NTED, a. holy ; reckoned among the saints. 

SAINTFOIN, or SAINFOIN, s. [ Fr.J a genus of plants of 
which there are several species, hut only one, viz. the QOek’s 
head snintfoin, a native of England. It has winged leaves, 
prickly shells containing one seed, and red blossoms. It is 
cultivated like clover for feeding cattle, and is particularly ad- 
vantageous in dry billy situations, and chalky soils. 

St. JAMES’ WORT, s. a plant. ; a species of groundsel. 

St. JOHN’s WORT, s . a plant. Several species of tutsan 
go by this name. 

SAINTLY, ad. like a saint; becoming a saint. 

SAINTSIUP, s . the character or qualities of a saint. 

SAKE, s . [sac, Sax. sacche, Belg.] final cause, end, or pur- 
pose. Regard to any person or thing. 

SAKER, s. [saker originally signifies a hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey] a small 
sort of cannon. 

SAL, s. [Lat.] salt.— Often used in Pharmacy. 

SALA'CIOUS, a. [salax, Lat.] lustful. 

SA1 ACIOUSLY, ad. lecherously ; lustfully 

SALACITY, s. [salacitas, Lat.] lust; lechery. 

SALAD, s. [saladc, Fr.] herbs which are eaten raw. 

SALAMANDER, s. [salamaudre, Fr. salamandra, Lat.] 
an animal supposed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very 
poisonous. Ambrose Parcy has a picture of the Salamander, 
with a receipt for the bite;' but there is no such creature, the 
name being now given to a poor harmless insect. Salamander's 
hair , or salamander s wool , is a kind of asbestos, or mineral 
flax. 

SALAMANDRINE, a. resembling a salamander. 

SALARY, s. [salaire, Fr. salariuw, Lat.] stated hire. An- 
nual or periodical payment. 

SALE, 9 * [ saal , Belg.] the act of selling. Market, or vent 
Price. A public or proclaimed exposition of goods by auction 
or at u market 
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RATEABLE, a. fit to be sold. 

N ALEA BEEN ESS, s . fitness for sale. 

SAT EBRO US, a. [salebrosus, Lat.] rugged; uneven. 

SALESMAN, s. one who sells clothes ready made. One 
who sells cattle for others. 

SALE WORK, s. work done in a careless manner, and fit 
only to be exposed in shops. 

SA'LIANT, a. [Fr.] n Heraldry, in a leaping posture. In 

Fortification, projecting beyond the other works. 

SALIENT, a. [saliens, Lat.] leaping; panting; springing 
with a swift motion. 

SALINE, or SATINOUS, a. [salinus, Lat.] saltish; con- 
sisting of salt. 

SAXIQUE LAW, sa-lik, s. a law made in France, accord- 
ing to some, by king Pharamoud ; or, according to others, by 
Philip the Long, which rendered women incapable of succeed- 
ing to the throne. 

SALISBURY , or New Sarum , a city and the capital of 
Wiltshire, containing nearly 9000 inhabitants ; with two mar- 
kets, on Tuesday and Saturday. It is a bishop’s see, has the 
title of an earldom, and is pleasantly situated on the river 
Avon, that waters most of the principal streets, which are 
large and spacious. It has several handsome buildings, par- 
ticularly the cathedral, which is a stately handsome building 
with a lofty spire, and commonly said to have as many gates or 
doors as there are months in the year, as many windows 
as weeks, and as many pillars as days. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, At. sends two members to parliament, and is 
hO miles W. by S. of London. 

SALI VA, s. [Lat.] the fluid by which the mouth and tongue 
are moistened. Spittle. Any thing spit. 

SAIT'VAL, or SALIVARY, a. relating to, or consisting of, 
spittle. 

To SALIVATE, v. a . to evacuate the spittle. To bring on 
a spitting by art. 

SALIVATION, s. [sahuatio, Lat.] a secretion of spittle. 
The state of a person who is under cure for any venereal or 
scrofulous complaint, by secreting spittle. 

SALIVOUS, a. [ sttlirosus , Lat.] having the nature of spittle; 
consisting of spittle. 

SALLEE ! , an ancient town of Fez, in Africa, long noted for 
its rovers, or pirates, who make prizes of all Christian ships 
that they meet, except there is a treaty to the contrary. It is 
100 miles W. of Fez, and 150 S. of Gibraltar. Lat. 34. 5. N. 
Ion. G. 38. W. 

SALLET, or SALLET1NG, s . corrupted from salad, and 
of the. same signification. 

SAT. LOW, s. [ salix , Lat..] a tree of the willow kind. 

SAXLOW, a . [salo, black, Teut.] sickly, morbid. Of a 
greenish yellow. 

SALLOWNESS, s. yellowness; sickly paleness. 

SALLOWTIIORN, s. a shrub, called also sea buckthorn. 
The common sallowthorn is a kind of willow. 

SALLY, s. [sallie, Fr.] an unexpected issue or eruption from 
a place besieged. A range or excursion. A llight, applied to 
wit. An escape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 

To SALLY, v. n . to burst out suddenly from a place be- 
sieged. 

SALLYPORT, $. a gate from which sallies arc made. 

SALMAGU'NDI, s. [corrupted from scion man gout, Fr. 
according to my taste; or vest a man gout ] a mixture of 
chopped meat, salmon, pickled herrings, &c. 

SAXMON, s . [sahno, Lat.] a large river fish. 

SAXMONTROUT, s. a trout somewhat resembling a 
salmon. 

SAXSAFY, or SAXSIFY, s. a provincial term for the purple 
goatsbeard. 


SALSAMENTA'RIOl S, a.[salsame?iiai'ius, Lat.] belonging 
to salt things. 

SALSOACID, a. [salsus and acidus , Lat.] having a taste 
compounded of saltness and sourness. 

SALSU'GINOUS, a. [from sulsugo, Lat.] saltish ; somewhat 
salt. 

SALT, s. [salt, Goth, scalt , Sax. sal, Lat. srl, Fr.] a bod\ «.f 
a pungent taste, dissolvable in water, and incombustible ; w Inch 
gives consistence to all bodies, preserves them fiom corruption, 
and occasions all the varieties of taste. A taste or smack. 
Figuratively, wit, merriment. 

SALT, a. having the taste of salt. Impregnated or sea- 
soned with salt. Lecherous, from sal ax, Lat. 

To SALT, v. a. to rub with salt. To season with salt. 

SAXTANT, a. [ saltans , Lat.J jumping ; dancing. 

SALT ASH, a town of Cornwall, with a market on Saturday 
It is a corporation, has some trade, especially in nrnlt. It is 
disfranchised ; population 1548. It is 214 miles W. by S. of 
of London. 

SALTATION, s.[saltatio, Lat.] the act of dancing or jump- 
ing. Beat; palpitation. 

SALTCAT, s. a lump or salt, made at the salterns, and 
given to pigeons. 

SALTCELLAR, s. a vessel of salt set. on the table. 

SALTER, s. one who sells or makes salt. 

SALTERN, s. a place where salt is marie. 

SALTFLEET , a small town of Lincolnshire, 153 miles N. 
of London. Market on Saturday. 

SAXTIER, 5 . [sanltkrc, Fr.] in Heraldry, a bearing in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s eross. 

SAXTISIT, a. somewhat salt. 

SALT NESS, s . having the taste of salt. 

SA LTPAN, or SALTPIT, $. a pit from whence salt is 
dug. 

SALTPETRE, s. [sal jut nr, Lat.] nitre. 

SA LTZBURG, a durhv of Germany, W. of Austria, S. of 
upper Bavaria, and N. of Garin thia. It is a inuuutaiuoiiM coun- 
try, but pretty fertile, and contains mines of copper, silver, ai d 
iron. No manner of gtain is sown here, but hay <>f a very [mm n- 
liar goodness is produced in every part. Here are considerable 
manufactures of steel and brass, as appears from the astonish- 
ing number of swords, sabres, muskets, cannon, &c. which me 
to be seen in the armories all over the country. It extends 
about. 100 miles in length* and GO in breadth. The principal 
town is of the same name. Population 13,000. 

SALV ABI LITY, s. possibility of being saved. 

SAXVABLE, a . [t roin salvo, Lat.] possible to be received to 
everlasting life. 

SAT V AGE, s. [from salvo, Lat.] money paid by the owners 
for retaking a vessel from an enemy ; or fur sa\ing good* from 
the dangers of the seas. 

SALVATION, $. [salvalio, Lat.] preservation from eternal 
misery. Reception to a state of happiness. 

SA LVATORY, s. [saleatoire, Fr.j a place where any thing 
is preserved. 

SALU BRIOUS, «. [salubris, Lat.] wholesome ; promoting 
or confirming health. 

SALU'BRITY, s. [ alubrilas , Lat.] the quality of promoting 
health. 

SALVE, s. [from sulcus, Lat.] any glutinous matter applied to 
wounds. Figuratively, help or remedy. 

To SALVE, r. a . to cure with medicines. To help; to re- 
medy. To help something by an excuse or reservation. 

SALVER, s. a vessel on which glasses or other things are 
presented to guests. 

SA LVO, s. [Lat. a form used in grunting any thing] au ex- 
ception, excuse, or reservation. 

9 Q 
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S A'LUT A R I X ESS, $. wholesomeness, or the quality of pro-' 
moting health. 

SA'LUTARY, a. [sw/M/am, Lat.] wholesome ; promoting or 
contributing to health. 

SALUTATION, s. [ salutation , Fr. salutatio , Lat.] the act or 
style of saluting; greeting; salute. 

To SALUTE, v. a, [saluto, Lat.] to pay persons a compli- 
ment, or wish them well, at meeting. To greet, to hail. To 
please or gratify. To kiss. 

SALUTE, s. salutation ; greeting. A kiss. 

SALUTER, s. he who salutes. 

SALUTl'FEROUS, a. [ salutifer , I ait.] healthful ; conducive 
to health. 

SAME, a. [sammo, Gothic; sam/no, Swecl.] not another; 
identical; very; of the like sort, kind, or degree. Mentioned 
before. 

SAMENESS, s. identity; the state of being not another, or 
not. dilferent. 

SA'MLET, $. [a diminutive of salmon ; whence a almond, or 
salmonlet , and samlet] a small salmon. 

SAMOYE'DES , THE, once a numerous nation of Tartary, 
in Asia, hut now strangely dispersed. They neither have, nor 
appear ever to have, had, any kind of regular government. 
They have a large head, a flat face, high cheek-bones, small 
eyes, a Hut. nose, a wide mouth, a yellow complexion, large 
ears, straight, harsh, black hair, a short neck, little or no beard, 
and short legs. 

SAMP, n. a name given in America to a sort of bread made 
of the maize, or Indian corn. 

SAMPHIRE, s. an umbelliferous plant found on the sea- 
coast. Poor people on the sea-coast eat it as a potherb, and 
it is very generally used as a pickle. The golden samphire is a 
species of elecampane, flowering in August. The marsh sam- 
phire is the jointed glass wort. The prickly samphire, or sea- 
parsnep, is a species of the cchinophora of Linneus. 

SAMPLE, s. [from example] a specimen; a part shewed, 
that judgment may be made of the whole. 

SAMPLER, s. [ exemplar , Lat.] a pattern of work. A piece 
of work wrought by girls to teach them marking, &c. 

SA'NABLH, a. [sanabilis, Lat.] curable; remediable. 

SANATION, s. [sanatio, Lat.] the act of curing. 

SANATIVE, a. [from sano , Lat.] having the power to heal 
or cure. 

»S A' NATIVENESS, s. power to cure. 

SANCTIFICATION, s. [; sanctification , Fr.] the state of 
being freed, or the act of freeing, from the dominion of sin. 
The act of making holy; consecration. 

SANCTIFIER, s. one that sanctifies or consecrates. 

To SA'NCTIFY, v. a . to free from the pollution and power 
of sin. To free from guilt. To make holy. To secure from 
violation. 

SANCTIMO'NIOUS, a. [from sanvlimonut , Lat.] having the 
appearance of a saint; saintly. 

SANCTIMO NIOUSLY, ad . with sanctimony. 

SANCTIMONY, s . [sanctimonia, Lat.] a scrupulous aus- 
terity ; appearance of holiness ; holiness. 

SA NCTION, s. [sanction, Fr. sanctio , Lat.] the act which 
confirms a thing, and makes it obligatory. 

To SANCTION, v. a. to give a sanction to. 

SA'NCTITUDE, s. from [sand us, Lat.] holiness; goodness ; 
saintliness. 

SANCTITY, s. \sanctilas, Lat’.] a state of holiness. Good- 
ness; godliness; purity. An holy being; angel. 

SANCTUARY, s. [sand uauv, Fr. sanctnarium, Lat.] a holy 
place. A place of refuge, or protection ; asylum. Shelter or 
protection. 

SAND, $. [sand, Dan. and Beig.] a very small gritty earth. 


Particles of stone not joined, or after being joined, broken to 
powder. A barren country covered with sands. 

SANDAL, s. [sand ale, Fr. sandalium, Lilt.] a loose shoo. 

SA'NDAR ACH, sar.-da-rak, s . [sandaraqvc, Fr. smularava, 
Lat] a very beautiful native fossil, often injudiciously con- 
founded with factitious red arsenic, and with the red matter 
formed by melting the common yellow orpiinent. A dry hard 
resin of a whitish colour, of which pounce is made. The 
matter coimnouly found in a bee-hive, commonly named bets - 
bread . 

SANBACH, a town in Cheshire, with a market on Thurs- 
day. It is seated on the Welock, 26 miles E. of Chester, and 
16*2 N. N. W. of London. Population 7214. 

SA'NDBLIND, a. afflicted with a defect in the sight, in 
which small particles seem continually flying before the eyes. 

SANDED, a. barren, covered with sand. 

SANDEMANJANS, in Ecclesiastical History, a modern 
sect that originated in Scotland, about the year 1728, and 
w*eie first called (Hussites from John Glass, their founder; 
afterwards by their present name, in 17.05, from Mr. Robert 
Sandcman, who wrote in favour ,of their principles. Their 
opinions and practices chiefly consist in, their weekly admi • 
nistralion of the Lord’s Supper ; their love-feasts, of which 
every member is required to partake ; their kiss of charity used 
on this occasion; tucir weekly collection before the Lord’s 
Supper for the support of the poor, and other ex ponces; mu- 
tual exhortation; abstinence from blood and things strangled , 
washing each other’s feet, which they understand as a literal 
precept, &c. They maintain a plurality of elders, pastors, or 
bishops, in each church. In discipline, they are very strict and 
severe. They are not, at present, a very numerous sect, either 
in England or Scotland, and differ from the Calvinists in their 
notions of faith, which they deem a simple assent, and not a 
justifying faith. 

SA'NDERLING, s. a bird. 

SA'NDKIIS, s. [santalum, Lat.] a curious sort of Indian 
wood, of which there are three sorts, yellow 7 , red, and green. 

SANDEVER, s. [saindever, Fr.J the recrement or scum 
produced in making glass. 

SA'NDISH, a. approaching to the nature of sand ; loose. 

SANDSTONE, s. a stone that crumbles into sand. 

SANDWICH, a town of Kent, having markets on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. It is a corporation and cinque port; 
is governed by a mayor, 1 1 jurats, sends two members to par- 
liament, called barons, and has the title of an earldom. The 
trade of Sandwich is greatly decayed, by reason of its har- 
bour being almost choked up with sand. It is 13 miles E. of 
Canterbury, and 68 K, by S. of London. Popnlation 3136. 

SAND WICH ISLANDS, a group of islands in the South 
Sea, discovered by Captain Cook, who gave them the above 
name in honour of the earl of Sandwich, under whose admi- 
nistration they were first visited. They lie between 19 and 
22 deg. N. lat. and between 155 and 159 deg. W. Ion. 
and are 12 in number, the largest of which is called Owhy- 
hee. The air of these islands’ is, in general, salubrious, and 
many of the vegetable productions are the same w ith those of 
the Society Islands. The inhabitants resemble those of 
Otaheite ; and Christianity is established among them. 

SANDWORT, s. in Botany, the arenaria of Linneus. Seve- 
ral species of chickweed are in this genus. 

SA'NDY, a. abounding in, or consisting of, sand. 

SANDYX, s, a ceruse burnt till it resembles red arscuic in 
colour; or, red earth, probably the red orpiment. 

SANE, a. [sanies, Lat.] whole; healthy; sound. 

SANG, preterit of Sing. 

SA'NGIAC, s. a Turkish governor of a city or province. 

SANGUIFEROUS, a. [sanguifer, Lat.] conveying blood. 
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SANGUIFICATION, s. [from sanguis and facio, Lat.J the 
hu t ion of blood. 

SA'NGUIFIER, s . producer of blood. “ Bitters — the best 
sangni/iers.** Flayer. 

To SA'NGUIFY, v. n. [sanguis and facio , Lat.] to produce 

blood. 

SANGUINARY, a . [. sanguinarius , Lat.] bloody; cruel; 
murderous. 

SANGUINE, a. [sanguineus, Lat.] red, or like blood, ap- 
plied to colour. Abounding with blood. Cheerful, applied 
to temper. Warm, ardent, or confident. 

SANGUINENESS, or SANGUINITY, s. ardour; heat of 
expectation ; confidence. 

SANGUI'NEOUS, a. [sanguineus, Lat.] constituting blood; 
abounding with blood. 

SA NHEDRIM, s. [synedrium, Lat. awicpiov, or owtcpuov, 
Gr.] Lhe supreme council or court of judicature among the 
Jew's, consisting of seventy elders, over whom the high-priest 
presided. 

SA'MCLF., s. [; saniclc , Fr. sanicula , Lat.] an umbelliferous 
plant, found in w'oods and hedges, and flowering in May and 
June. The leaves are slightly bitter and astringent. The 
Yorkshire sanicle is the common bulterwort. The juice of 
the leaves kills lice ; and the common people use it to cure 
tin* cracks or chops in cows’ udders. 

SA'NIES, s. [Lai.] serous putrid matter issuing from an 
ulcer. It is thinner than pus. 

SA'NIOUS, a. [from sanies, Lat.] running with a thin and 
undigested matter. 

SANITY, s. [saniins, Lat.] health; soundness of mind. 

SANK, prefer of Sink. 

SA'NQUAIIAR, a borough town of Scotland, in Duin- 
fiiesslure, 2.0 miles N. of Dumfries. Population '326 H. 

SANS, saung, prep. [Fr. | without. Shakspcar. 

SAP, s. [sap, Belg. sape, Sax.] the juice which ascends in 
and nourishes plants. 

To SAP, v. a. [supper, Fr. zapparc, I tab] to undermine ; to 
iemolish or subvert by digging under. Neuterly, to proceed 
by digging under. 

SA PID, a. [sapid us, Lat.] tasteful; palatable. 

SAPI DITY, SA P l DN ESS, s. tunefulness. 

SA'PIENCE, s. [sapience, Fr. supientia , Lat.] the habit 
or disposition of mind which imports the love of wisdom. 
Wisdom ; sageness ; knowledge. 

SA'PIENT, s. [sapiens, Lat.] w*ise or sage. 

EA'P LESS, a. [sap loos, Belg.] destitute of sap, or vital 
juice. Dry; old; husky. 

SAPLING, s . a young tree or plant. 

SAPONACEOUS, or SA'PONARY, a. [from sapo, Lat.] 
having the qualities of soap. Soapy. 

SA'POR, $. [Lat.] taste; power of affecting or stimulating 
the palate. 

SAPORl'FIC, a. [from sapor and facio , Lat.] producing 
taste. 

SAPPHIRE, s . [i sapphirus , Lat.] a precious stone of a 
beautiful sky colour. 

SATPINESS, s . the quality of abounding in sap or juice. 
Figuratively, defect of understanding. 

SA'PPY, a. abounding in sap ; juicy ; succulent. Young; 
weak or infirm. 

SA'ltABAND, s. [sarabandc, Fr. f arabanda. Span.] a mu- 
sical composition, generally played very grave and serious; 
also a Spanish dance. 

SARACENS, the general name of a people celebrated 
tome centuries ago, who came originally from the deserts of 
Arabia: Sarra, in their language, signifying a desert. They 
were the first disciples of Mahomet, and within 60 years 
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after his death conquered a considerable part of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. They invaded France, and kept possession of 
Spain till the year 1.011, when they were tiually expelled. 
They also maintained a war in Palestine a long time, against 
the Western Christians, and at length dio\e them out of it; 
but now there are no people of that name, for the descendant.’! 
of those W'ho conquered Spain are called Moors. 

SA'RCAXM, s. [surcasme, Fr. sarcusmus, Lat.] a keen re- 
proach ; gibe ; taunt. 

SARCA STIC, or SARCA'STICAL, a. satiiicul; taunting; 
severe. 

SARCASTICALLY, ad. tauntingly; severely. 

SA'RCKNKT, s. fine thin woven silk. 

To SARCLE, v. u. [snrcltr, Fr. sarculo , Lat.] to weed 
corn. 

SARCOCK'LE, sar-ko-sclc, s. [<xup£, and Cr.]an ex- 
crescence of the testicles. 

SAllCO'LOGY, s. [<rit pi and \r/oc, Gr.] is that part of 
Anatomy which treats of the soft parts, \iz. the muscles, 
intestines, arteries, veins, nerves, and fat. 

SARCO'MA, s. [o-ufjMij/ici, Gr.] a fleshy excrescence, grow- 
ing in any part of the body, especially the nostrils. 

SAKCO'PIIACOI JS, a, [ from <rapkt(i», Gr.J 

feeding on flesh. Caustic. 

SARCO'PHAG^ , S’. [fTui)K’of;tayitt, fiorn and ^(iyw, 
Gr.] the practice 1 of eating fit sh. 

SARCO "IK'S, s. [from < 7 «pkwriM«. , Gr.] medicines width 
fill up ulcers with new flesh. Iuc:mi.itiv< s. 

SARCULATION, s. [ sarculus , Lat.] tlu: act of weeding; 
plucking up weeds. 

SARDI'NIA, an island of the Mediterranean sen, 11*2 
miles in length from N. to S. and SO in breadth 1 ’ioin E. to \V. 
The soil is fertile in corn and wine, and then* arc a 141 cat 
number of oranges, citrons, and ulites. On the coast is a 
fishery for anchovies and coral, of which they send large 
quantities to Genoa and Leghorn. Be<*\es and sheep a.c 
numerous, as well as horses, which arc very good for labour 
and the road; it contains mines of silver, lead, sulphur, 
and alum, and they make a good deal of salt. This i.>luiul 
has undergone various political n wJutions. The inhabitants 
arc about 4110,000. Cagliari is the capital. Popul. 27,000. 

SARDONYX, s. [rratit iii’vi, fioin erupt and orei, a 
nail, on account of resembling* a human nail in its colour] 
a species of onyx, whereon the white lii s like a plate of a 
reddish colour. 

SARK, s. [scyrk Sax.] a shark. Tn Scotland, a shirt. 

SARN, s. a British word for pavement, or stepping 
stones. 

SARPLIER, s. [sarpillit rr, Fr.] a piece of canvass fur 
wrapping up wares ; a packing cloth. 

SAUKE, s. [sus, Fr.] a sieve made of lawn. 

To RARSE, a. [sasstr, l-'r.J to sift through a lawn sieve. 

SART, 5 . a piece of woodland turned into arable. 

SAR LM, OLD, an ancient borough of Wilts, which, 
though now reduced to a single farm-house, did send tun 
members to parliament, hut was at length disfranchised Ivy 
the reform hill in LS.32. It once covered the summit of 
a high steep hill ; lnu there is nothing now to be seen of it 
but some small ruins of a castle, with a double intrcnchment, 
and a deep ditch. It is about a mile N. of Salisbury. 

SASH, s. a belt, or silken band of net-work, w'orn by 
officers by way of distinction. A window, with large panes 
made with frames which go in grooves, and are let up and 
down by pullies. 

SASSAFRAS, $. in Pharmacy, is the wood of an Ame- 
rican tree, of the laurel kind, imported in large straight 
blocks. It is suid to be warm, aperient, and corroborant, 
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and that it purifies the blood and juices; an infusion of it! 
in the way of tea, is a very pleasant drink. 

SAT, the preterit of Sit. 

SATAN, s. [jtotr, an adversary, Heb. Satan , Lat.] the prince 
of hell ; the devil ; any wicked spirit. 

SATA' NIC, or SATA' NIC A L, a. [from &a/an] devilish; 
infernal. 

SATCHEL, s. [$accM?tu, Lat. see Sachel] a little leathern 
bag used by children to carry books in. 

To SATE, v. a. [safio, Lat.] to feed too much, or beyond 
the desires of nature ; to glut; to satiate; to pall. 

SATELLITE, s. [in the plural number it is used by Pope as 
a word of four syllables, and accented by him on the second 
syllable; satellcs , Lat.] in Astronomy, a secondary planet, 
which moves round some primary planet as its centre. 

SATE'LLITOUS, o. consisting of satellites. 

To SATIATE, r. a. [surio, Lat.] to satisfy; fill; pall; glut. 
To gratify any desire. To impregnate with as much as it can 
receive; to saturate. 

SATIATE, a. glutted ; full to satiety. 

SATfETY, s. [salute, Fr. satietas, Lat.] more than enough; 
state of being palled. 

SATIN, s. [satin, Fr. sattin, -Belg.] a soft, close, and 
shining silk. 

* SATIRE, s . [ saliva , Lat.] a poem in which wickeduess and 
folly are censured. S y nun. Satire is general ; a lampoon is 
personal : the former is commendable; the latter scurrilous. 

* SATI'RIC, or SATI RICAL, a. [snfirir/tie, Fr. satiriens , 
Lat.] belonging to satire. Censorious; severe in reproach; 
invective. 

SATI'RICALLY, ad. with invective; with intention to 
censure or vilify. 

SATIRIST, s . one who writes satires. 

To SA TIRIZE, v. a. [, mtirizer , Fr.] to censure, as in a satire. 

SATISFACTION, s. [satisfaction, Fr. satisfacio , Lat.] the 
act of giving complete or perfect pleasure. The state of 
being pleased. Freedom from uncertainty or suspense. Gra- 
tification. Atonement; recompence, or amends for a crime 
or injury. 

SATJSFA'CTIVE, a . giving satisfaction. 

SATISFACTORILY, ad. so as to content. 

SATISFATTORINESS, s. power of satisfying; power of 
giving content. 

SATISFACTORY, a. [satisfacioirc, Fr.] atoning; giving 
satisfaction ; making amends. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [satisfacio, Lat.] to please to such a 
degree that nothing more is desired. To feed to the full. 
To recompense. To convince. To give atonement or amends 
for an injury. Neuterly, to make payment. 

SA'TIVE, a. fit to be sown in gardens. 

SATRAPA, s . the chief governor of a province in Persia. 

SATURABLE, a. impregnable with any thing till it will 
receive no more. 

SATURANT, a. impregnating to the full. 

To SATURATE, v. a. [saiuro, Lat.] to impregnate till no 
more can be imbibed. 

SATURDAY, *. [from sater , a Saxon idol, and derg, Sax. 
a day] the last day of the week. 

SATITRITY, s. [saturitas, Lat.] fulness. 

SATURN, s. [Safurwws, Lat.] in the Newtonian Astro- 
nomy, is one of the superior planets. To the naked eye he 
appears less bright than any other planet, (the Georgium 
Sid us excepted,) on account of his great distance from us, 
but as seen through a good telescope, he is the most ele- 
gantly adorned body in the system. His mean distance from 
the sun is 9.04,072 of those parts of which the earth’s dis- 
tance is 100,000, which is about 900,700,000 English miles, 


as deduced from the transit of Venus on June 3, 1769. By 
moving at the rate of about 22,000 miles every hour, he 
completes his immense circuit round the sun in 29yrs. 164d. 
7h.21m. 50s. but his sidereal revolution is 12d. ?h. 14m. 52}" 
longer. The time from one of his conjunctions with the sun, 
as seen from the earth, to the next, is 378d. 2h. 8m. 8s. His 
diameter is 10-^ as great as the earth's; consequently he 
contains 1030 times as much matter. Dr. Hcrschel has dis- 
covered that he turns round his axis at the prodigious rate 
of about 24,500 miles every hour, in lOh. 16m. 0j[s. there- 
fore his year contains about 25,140 of such days. The rota- 
tion is pe rformed in the same way as that of the earth upon 
her axis. He appears, like the other superior planets, to be 
direct, retrograde, or stationary, according to his aspect with 
the sun, as seen from the earth ; which proves that the sun, 
and not the earth, is the centre of his orbit. The greatest 
number of days he can be retrograde, in a synodic revolu- 
tion, is 141, in which time the angle of retrogradation is 
about 7°. He does not move in the plane of the earth's orbit, 
but is inclined thereto 2° 29' 50", intersecting the ecliptic in 
two opposite points called his nodes, which, on August 21, 
1784, where posited in 21° 50' 8}" of Cancer and Capricorn, 
according to Mr. Bugge's observation of the planet’s pass- 
age through his descending node at that time. They move 
55' 30" in 100 years. His eccentricity is 53,640, and great- 
est equation of his orbit 6° 26' 42". The place of his aphe- 
lion, anno 1800, was in 29° 4' of Sagittarius, having a pro- 
gressive motion of 1 0 50' 7" in 1 00 years. This planet, like 
Jupiter, has parallel streaks called belts, apparently on his 
surface ; but that they are not so, is evident from their change- 
ahlencss : some suppose them to be vehicles similar to our 
clouds, and designed for the like purposes; but of this no- 
thing certain can be said. Saturn, according to Dr. Iler- 
schel, is encompassed with two concentric rings, which, like 
the moon, are opaque, receiving their light from the .sun, 
and reflecting it on the planet. These rings are inclined 30° 
on the orbit of Saturn, intersecting it in two opposite points 
called the nodes of the rings, which are placed in about 17° 
of Virgo and Pisces. The rings, in a Saturnian year, are 
constantly carried parallel to themselves, similar to the 
earth’s axis, and consequently the sun shines on the northern 
half for near 15 years without setting, and vice vers/t. The 
rings, considered as one, being a broad circular arch, having, 
in the opinion of Dr. Herscbel, a spherical or spheroidical 
edge, is invisible, except through very powerful telescopes, 
when Saturn is about its nodes, on account of its thin edge 
being directed to us; but the more the planet is removed 
from them, the more open it appears. It is the most open 
when the planet is in 17° of Gemini and Sagittarius. Dr. 
Herscbel computes the diameter of the larger ring to he 
204,883 miles, and the distance of the two rings 2839 miles. 
The rings are equally distant from Saturn on every side, and 
the outer one has a revolution round its axis in lOh. 32m. 15$s. 
But these rings are not the only light reflected on the planet 
in the absence of the sun ; he has likewise 7 satellites, or 
moons, constantly moving round him as their centre, so that 
there is no part of this huge planet but is constantly enlight- 
ened by one or more of these moons. They all move so nearly 
in the plane of the rings, the fifth excepted, that the difference 
cannot be perceived by our best telescopes. Mr. Cassini 
places the node of the fifth satellite in 5 S. 5° upon the orbit 
of its primary. From the discovery of Herscbel that the 
satellites of Jupiter move round their axes in the time they 
move round their primary, we may infer that those of Saturn 
have the like motion. — The periodical revolutions and dis- 
tances of these satellites from the body of Saturn, expressed 
in semidiameters of that planet, and in miles, are as follows : 
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Among Astrologers, an infort line. In Chemistry, it is an 
appellation given to lead. In Heraldry, it denotes the black 
colours in blazoning the arms of sovereign princes. 

SATURNIAN, a. [saturnitiSy hat.] golden; happy; belong- 
ing to the planet Saturn. 

SATURN INF,, a . [saturninus hat.] gloomy, grave, or 
melancholy ; supposed to be born under the influence of the 
planet Saturn. 

SATYR, s. [satyrus, hat..] in Heathen Mythology, was 
a fabulous kind of detni-god, or rural deity, of the ancient 
Romans, represented with goat’s feet, and sharp pricked up 
cars. 

SATYRIA SIS, s. an abundance of seminal lymphas. 

SATY'RION, s. [sntj/rium, hat.] in Botany, a genus of 
plants, of which there are five British species. It is also 
called orchis. 

NAT AGE, a. [ sanvage , Fr.] wild or uncultivated. Untamed 
or cruel. Untaught, barbarous, uncivilized. 

SA'V AGE, s. a person who is neither taught nor civilized. 

To SA'V AGE, v. ci. to make wild or savage. “Savag’d by 
woe.” Thorn. 

SA VAGELY, ad. barbarously ; cruelly. 

X AT AG RN ESS, s. barbarousness; cruelty. 

SAVANNA, ,s\ [Span.] an open meadow without wood; 
pasture ground, in America. 

SAUCE, s. [sauce, Fr.] any liquid or other thing eaten with 
food to improve! its taste. To serve one the same sauce , is to 
return one injury by another. 

To SAUCE, v. a. to accompany food with something to give 
it a higher relish. To gratify the palate. To intermix with 
something good ; or, ironically, bad. 

SAUCEBOX, s. an impertinent, impudent fellow. 

SAUCE FAN, 9 . a small skillet used in making sauces, Ac. 

SAU CER, s. [. sanciere , Fi.] a small platter on which a tea- 
cup stands. 

SAUCILY, ad. impudently ; in a saucy manner; petulantly ; 
impertinently. 

SAUCINESS, s. impudence; petulance; impertinence. 

SAUCISSE, or SAUSAGE, s . in the Military, is a long 
train of powder, sewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, serving to set fire to mines. 

SAUCISSON, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, faggots made of 
large boughs of trees bound together. They are commonly 
used to cover men, to make epaulrnents, traverses, or breast- 
works in ditches full of water, to render the way firm for 
carriages. 

SAUCY, a. [perhaps best derived from salsits , Lat.] pert ; 
contemptuous of superiors; impertinent; petulant; insolent. 

To SAVE, v . a. [sauver, Fr. salvo , Lat.] to preserve or res- 
cue from danger, destruction, or eternal misery. To reserve 
or lay by money. To prevent from spending. To spare or 
excuse. To salve ; to reconcile. To save one's tide , is to 
embark just time enough to accomplish a voyage before the 
tide turns ; and, figuratively, to lake, embrace, or not lose an 
opportunity. Neutcrly, to be cheap. 

SAVE, ad. [imperative of save ] except ; not including. 


SA'VINGNESS, $. parsimony, frugality. 

SATEALL, s . a small pan fixed iu a candlestick to burn the 
ends of candles. 

SAT Eli, s . a rescuer; one who lays up and grows rich. 
One who escapes loss, though without gain. An economist. 

SATIN, s. [sarin, Fr.] an herb, a species of juniper. In 
Medicine, it is famous as an hysteric and attcmiant. 

SAVING, a. frugal ; laying by inom-y, and refraining from 
expenre. Adverbially, with exception or favour of. 

SATING, s. the act of avoiding expence. Any thing pre- 
served from being expended. An exception in fa>our of. 

SAT1NGLY, ad. with parsimony. 

SATIOUR, s. [ sauveur , Fr.] the title given to our Blessed 
Lord, who, by bis death and sufferings, has made a propitia- 
tion for tlie sins of mankind, and sa\cs those that believe in 
him from eternal misery. Redeemer. 

To SAUNTER, v. n. [alter a la saint e terra, i. e. to go to 
the holy land ; alluding to those persons who wander about 
begging charity, under pretence of going to the holy land ; or 
rather from sans terra , Fr. without any settled home] to wander 
about in an idle manner ; to linger ; to loiter. 

SAVORY, s. a plant; the leaws are a warm aromatic, of a 
grateful smell, and a peuei rating pungent taste. 

SATQUR, s. [saveur, Fr.] a scent or odour. Figuratively, 
a taste. 

To SATO UR, v. 7i. [s aiourn\ Fr.] to have any particular 
scent or taste. To betoken or have an appearance of some- 
thing. Actively, to like ; to relish or take pleasure in. To 
give a taste of. 

SATO UR I LY, ad. with appetite; with a pleasing relish. 

SATOUK1NESS, s. tas.te pleasing and piquant ; phasing 
smell. 

SA VOURY, a. [savourenx, Fr.j pleasing to the smell ; re- 
lishing ; fiavorous ; piquant. 

SA VOY, s. [brussicu, hat.] a sort of colewort. 

SAVOY, a duchy of Europe, between France and Italy, 50 
miles long, and 40 broad. Chamberry is the capital. In 1792, 
this country was over-run by the French, who made it a de- 
partment of France, under the name of Mont. Blanc ; hut was 
restored to Sardinia, in 1814. It is bounded on the X. by 
Geneva, E. by Piedmont, and S. and W. by France. 

SAUSAGE, or SAU'CIDGK, s. [saucisse, Fr.] a well-known 
food, made commonly of pork or veal, and sometimes of beef, 
minced very small, with wilt and spice, and put into a gut, 
and sometimes only rolled in Hour. 

SAW, the preterit of Skk. 

SAW, s. [saga, or sige, Sax. saur, Dan.] an instrument, with 
teeth, used to cut wood or metal, Ac. A saying; a sentence; 
a proverb; an adage, from saighc, Belg. 

To SAW, v. a. [participle sawrd, or sawn] to cut timber or 
other materials with a saw. 

S A* W DUST, s. dust made by the attrition of the saw. 

SAW FIT, s . a pit over which timber is laid to be sawn. 

SAWER, or SAWYER, $. one who cuts timber with a 
saw. 

vS AW WORT, s. a plant of which there arc throe Eng- 
lish species, viz. the dyer’s, mountain, and corn sawwort. 
This genus is distinguished from the thistle by its hairy 
receptacle, distended cup, and thorny scales. The first 
species is used by dyers to give a yellow colour to coarse 
woollen cloths. 

SA'XIFRAGE, s. in Botany, a plant. There are two 
speeies ; the alternate-leaved, and common golden saxi- 
frage. The blossoms of both species are a bright yellow, 
and flower in April. The former species is found in shady 
woods near rills of water, and the latter in watery lanes. 
The Cornwall saxifrage is the ligustiemn of Linncus, an 
9 II 
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umbelliferous plant flowering in July. The English marsh 
saxifrage is the knotted spurrey. The meadow saxifrage is a 
species of harestrong. The white saxifrage is a kind of sengreen 
found on dry ground, and flowering in May. 

SA'XIFRAGOUS, a. [snanr/i and frango, Lat.] dissolvent of 
the stone. 

SA'XM U NDH A M, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Thursday. It is 89 miles from London. 

SA'XONY. If considered in its largest sense, as including 
the Upper and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean ; on the E. by 
Poland and Silesia ; and on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia, 
and Hesse-Cassol ; and oil the W. by Westphalia. It lies 
between lat. ,00. and 5.5. deg. N. and between longitude 8 and 
18 cleg. E. Sarong, duchy , to which the electorate is annexed, 
is bounded on the N. by the duchies of Magdeburg and Bruns- 
wick, the principality of Halberstadt and electorate of Bran- 
denburgh, on the E. by Silesia, and part of Bohemia and 
Franconia, and cm the \V. by the landgravate of Hesse. Its 
capital is Wittemberg; but the elector usually resides at 
Dresden. — N. B. In July, 1807, the elector of Saxony was 
raised to the dignity of King by the French emperor ; who 
also annexed to his dominions the provinces of Poland lately 
belonging to Prussia, under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
— The events of 1814, however, deprived the king of his title 
and newly acquired territory. 

To SAY, v. a. [preterit said ; seegan , Sax. seggen , Belg.] to 
speak, tell, or utter words. To allege or atlirm. Neuterly, to 
speak. In Poetry, this word is elegantly used in the impera- 
tive, to introduce a question. 

SAY, s. [ saga , Sax.] a speech. A sample, contracted from 
assay. A trial by a sample. A kind of silk, from soie , Fr. a 
kind of woollen stuff. 

SAYING, s. an expression ; words ; opinion delivered sen- 
tcutiously ; a saw, or adage. 

SCAB, s. [sc<rA, Sax. scabies, Lat.] a hard crust of matter 
covering a wound or sore. The itch or mange in horses. A 
paltry person, or one who is loathsome on account of his ap- 
pearance. 

SCA'BBARD, s. \schap , Tout.] the sheath of a sword. 

SCA'BBED, or SCABBY, a. covered with scabs. Paltry; 
worthless. 

SC A' BBEDX ESS, s. the state of being scabbed. 

SCA'BBINESS, s. the quality of being scabby. 

SCA BIOUS, s. a plant with blue blossoms, and naked 
fruitstulks, found on heaths and hilly pastures. Bees arc very 
fond of the flowers. The lesser field scabious is the feathered 
devilsbit. 

SCABIOUS, a. [scabiosus, Lat.] leprous, itchy, scabby. 

KCA'BROIJS, a . [scabreur, Fr. scabcr , Lat.] rough ; rugged; 
harsh ; unmusical. 

SCA'BROUSNESS, s. roughness; ruggedness. 

SCAD, s. a kind of fish, supposed to be the same with the 
shad. 

SCAFFOLD, s. [ cschajaut , Fr. schavot , from schawcn 9 
to show, Belg.J an occasional gallery or stage, raised either 
for shows, executions, or spectators. Frames of limber 
erected on the sides of a building for the workmen to 
stand on. 

SCAT FOLD AGE, or SCAFFOLDING, s. a frame or stage 
creeled for a particular occasion. A building erected iu a slight 
manner. 

SCAGLIO'LA, s. is an imitation of marble of any sort. Tt 
is laid on brick in the manner of stucco, and worked off with 
iron tools. The Pantheon, in Oxford-street, had all its columns 
formed of this material. 

SCALA'DE. or SCALA'DO, s . f scalade, Fr. scalado , Span. 


from scala, a ladder, Lut.] a furious assault made on a place 
by ladders raised against the walls. 

SCA'LARY, a . [from scala, a ladder, Lat.] proceeding by 
steps like those of a ladder. 

To SCALD, skaukl, v . a. [scaldare, Ital.J to injure the skin 
by boiling water. 

SCALD, s. a kind of local leprosy, in which the head is 
covered with a scurf or scab. 

SCALD, a. mean ; paltry ; sorry. 

SCALE, s. [scale, Sax. shal , Isl.] a balance, or vessel in 
which things are weighed, suspended on a beam. The sign 
Libra in the Zodiac. The small shells or crusts which lie over 
each other, aiul make the coats of fishes. A lamina or thin 
plate which arises on metals. A ladder or means of accent, 
from scala , Lat. The act of storming by ladders. A regular 
gradation or series which rises gradually higher. A ruler used 
in measuring proportions. The series of musical proportion. 
Any thing marked at equal distances. 

To SCALE, a. [scala re, Ital.] to mount or climb by lad- 
ders. To weigh, measure, or compare. To take off a tbiu 
plate or lamina. To strip off scales. To pare off a surface. 
Neuterly, to peel off in thin pieces. 

SCALED, a. squamous ; having scales like fishes ; scaly. 

SCALE NE, or SCALE'NUM, [scalenntn, Lat. scalene, Fr.] 
a geometrical figure which has its three sides unequal to each 
other. 

SCALINESS, s. the state of being scaly. 

SC ALL, s. [skalludur, bald, Isl.] leprosy ; baldness. 

SCALLION, s. [scaloyna, Ital.] a kind of onion. 

SCALLOP, s. [escallop, Fr.] a fish with a hollow and pec- 
tinated shell. The shell of a scallop fish. Any thing drest in 
a scallop shell. 

To SCALLOP, v. a. to cut or mark on the edges with wav- 
ing lines. To dress any thing in a scallop shell. 

SCALP, s. [scafpo, Ttal.J the skull, cranium, or bone that 
incloses the brain. The skin which covers the top of the head. 

To SCALP, r. a. to cut off the skin which covers the head. 

SCA'l.PEL, s. [Fr. scalpellum, Lat.] a kind of knife chiefly 
used in dissections and surgical operations. 

SCA LY, a . covered with scales. 

To SCA MBLE, v. n . to be turbulent or rapacious. To 
scramble or get by struggling with others. To shift in an 
awkward manner. Actively, to mangle or maul. 

SCRAMBLER, s. [Scottish] an intruder upon a person's 
generosity or table. 

SCAMBLINULY, ad. with turbulence and intrusive auda- 
ciousness. 

SCAMMO'NIATE, a. made with seammony. 

SCA'MMONY, s. [ scammonium , Lat. scammoncc, Fr.] a 
concreted resinous juice, tender, friable, light, of a grayish 
brown colour, and disagreeable odour. 

To SC/VMPER, r. n. [scamp are, Ital. sekampen, Belg.] to 
fly with speed and fear. To march with eagerness. 

To SCAN, v. a. [scando, Lat. scandre, Fr.] to prove a 
verse by examining its feet. To examine in a nice and 
curious manner. 

SOA'NDAL, s. [fTtcttveuXov, Gr. scamlate, Fr.] an offence 
given by the faults of others. A reproachful and infamous 
aspersion ; infamy. Scandal am magnatum, in Law, is a defa- 
matory speech or writing to the injury of a person of dignity ; 
for which a writ that bears the same name is granted for the 
recovery of damages. 

To SCA'NDAL, v. a. to treat opprobriously ; to charge 
falsely with faults. 

To KCA'NDALIZE, v. a. [tTKavlaXifa, Gr. scandaliser, Fr.] 
to offend by some action supposed criminal. To reproach, 
defame, or disgrace. 
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SCANDALOUS, a. [scan dale ux, Fr.] giving public offence. 
Infamous; reproachful; shameful; opprobrious; disgraceful; 
openly vile. 

SCANDALOUSLY, ad. shamefully; censoriously; oppro- 
briously. 

SCA'NDALOUSNESS, s. the quality of giving public 
offence. 

SCANSION, s. [ scansio , Lat.] the act or practice of scan- 
ning a verse. 

To SCANT, v. a. [ shaaner , to spare, Dan.] to limit, straiten, 
or keep within narrow hounds. 

SCANT, a. wary; parsimonious. Scarce; less than what 
is requisite. 

SCANT, ad. scarcely; hardly. Obsolete. 

SCA'NTILY, ad. niggardly; sparingly; narrowly. 

SCA'NTINESS, s. narrowness; want of space, amplitude, 
quantity, or of greatness. 

SCANTLET, s. a small pattern or quantity. 

SCANTLING, s . [eschnntillon, Fr.] a small quantity cut 
as a pattern ; a size or measure. A small piece, proportion, 
or quantity. 

SCA'NTLY, ad. hardly, scarcely, narrowly, penuriously. 

SCA'NTNKSS, s. narrowness; meanness; smallness. 

SCA'NTY, a. narrow; small; short of its proper quantity. 
Poor ; sparing ; niggardly. 

To SCAPE, v. a. [contracted from escape] to shun or fly. 
Neuterly, to get. away from danger. 

SCAPE, s. flight from danger. A means of escape ; an 
evasion. A freak or start, owing to inadvertence. An act of 
vice or lewdness. 

SCAPULA, s. [bat.] the shoulder-blade. 

SCAPULAE, or SCA'PULA It Y, a . \ scapular is f Lat.] rela- 
ting or belonging to the shoulders. 

SCAR, s. [eschar, Fr. t(r\an<t y Gr.] the seam or mark of a 
wound, after it is cured. 

To SCAR, v. a. to mark as with a sore or wound. 

SC A' RAH, s. [scar a fn c, scarabtvus, Lat.] a beetle; an 
insect with sheathed wings. 

SCA'RAMOUCll, s. [escarmouchc, Fr.] a buffoon in a 
motley dress. 

SCA' R BORO If C If , , a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire. 
It is a place of some trade, and much frequented on account 
of the Spa, has a good harbour, sends two members to par- 
liament. contains 70(17 inhabitants, and is 213 miles N. of 
London. Market on Thursday and Saturday. 

SCARCE, a. [sen r so, ital. scharrs , Relg.] hard to be met 
with ; rare ; not plentiful or common. 

SCARCE, or SCARCELY, ad. with difficulty; hardly; 
seantly. 

SCATiCENESS, or SCARCITY, s. penury; smallness of 
quantity. Rarity; uncommonness; infrequency. 

To SCARE, v. a. [srororc, Ital. according to Skinner] to 
fright; to terrify; to affright; to strike with sudden fear. 

SC A' RECROW, s. an image or clapper used to frighten 
birds. Aliy thing* to raise terror. 

SCARF, s. [escharfe, Fr.] any ornament that hangs loose 
on the shoulders. 

To SCARF, v. a. to throw loosely on. To dress in any 
loose garment. 

SCARFSK.1N, s. the outward skin of the body; the cuticle ; 
the epidermis. 

SCARIFICATION, s. [scarification, Fr. scarificatio , Lat.] 
an operation wherein several incisions are made in the skin by 
a lancet or some such instrument. 

SCARIFICATOR, s. one who scarifies. 

SCA'RIFIER, $. he who scarifies. An instrument by 
which scarifications are made. 


To SCARIFY, r. a. [scari/lco, Lat. scarifier, Fr.] to let 
blood, by making several incisions in the skin, as in cupping. 

SCARLET, s. [escarlate, Fr. s earfatu, Ital.] a beautiful 
bright red, but not shining. Cloth dyed seal let. 

SCARLET, u. of a scarlet colour. 

SCARP, s. 1 escarpe , Fr.] the slope, on that side of a ditch 
which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards the field. 

SCATCII, s. [escache, Fr.] a kind of horse bit for bridles. 
In the plural, stilts used to walk in dirty places, from 
c busses, Fr. 

SC ATE, s. [ skidor , Swed. skid, Isl.] a kind of wooden 
shoe, having a plate of steel underneath, used in sliding o\e»* 
the ice. A fish of the species of thornback, from stjunt 
Lat. 

To SC ATE, ?\ n . to move on the ice by means of scutes. 

To SCAT!!, v. n. [ sveathan , or sea t/uin , Sax.] to waste, 
hurt, damage, or destroy. Seldom used. 

SCATH, s . [sccath, Sax.] waste; damage; loss; mischief. 
Obsolete. 

SCATH FIJL, a. mischievous; destructive. Shah. 

To SCATTER, v. a. [senternn, Sax. schnttcrai , Relg.] to 
throw loosely about; to sprinkle. To dissipate or disperse. 
To spread thinly. Neuterly, to be dispersed or dissipated. 

SCA'I 1 ERINGLY, ad. loo>elv; dispirsedlv. 

SCATTERLING, s. a vagabond, one who has uo fixed 
habitation. 

SCAT U'R I ENT, a. [scalar it ns, Lat.] springing as a foun- 
tain. 

SCATUR IG1NOUS, a. [from scaturiyo, Lat.] abounding 
in springs or fountains. 

SCA Y r AGE, s. a toll or custom anciently exacted bv mayors, 
sheriffs, and bailiffs of < ities and towns corporate, of merchant- 
strangers, for wares exposed and offered to sale within their 
liberties; which was prohibited by 9 Hen. VI 1. but the city of 
London still retains the custom. 

SCAVENGER, s. [from scuvan, to sweep, Sax.] a petty 
officer who is to see that the streets are kept, ch.au. 

SCF/NERY, s. the appearance of place or things. The 
representation of a place in which an action is pci funned. A 
collection of scenes used in a playhouse. 

SCENE, s. [fTKijyii, Gr. senna, Lat. scene, Fr.] tlio stage; 
the dramatic theatre. The general appearance <>f any action; 
display; representation; series. A part of a play, generally 
applied to so much as parses between the same persons in the 
same place. The place represented by the stage. A picture 
or hanging on the stage, relative to some place or building, 
adapted to the play. 

SCENIC, a. [scenitjite, Fr.] dramatic; theatiieal. 

SCENOGRA'PHICAL, a. [from ixo/m) and y pafw, Gr. 
drawn in perspective. 

SCENO GRAPHICALLY, ad. in perspective. 

SCENO GRAPH Y, s. [from a ur/n) and yin'upu>, Gi.] the art 
of perspective. 

SCENT, s. [from sentir, Fr.] the power or sense of smelling. 
Chase followed by the smell. 

To SCENT, r. a. [sew fir, Fr.] to smell ; to perceive any 
thing by the nose, ororgun of smelling. To perfume or com- 
municate odours. 

SCEPTIC, s. one who doubts. Sec Skkvtic. 

SCEPTRE, sep-ter, s. [sccptrum, Lat. (rui/irrpur, Gr. scep- 
tre, Fr.] a royal staff* 1 irnc. in the hand by kings, Ac. as a 
mark of their sovereignty. 

SCEPTRED, a. hearing a sceptre. 

SCHEDULE, se-dule, $. [schednta, Lat.] a small scroll, 
or inventory. A scroll aime v e<l to a will or other writing, 
containing something not mentioned in .the main writing. 
SCHEMATISM, skem-ina-tism, s . [sxvi«tr<*t l <>c* Gr J 
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combination of the aspects of heavenly bodies, . Particular 
form or disposition of a tiling;. 

• SCHE'MATIST, ske-ma-tist, s. a projector ; one given to 
forming schemes ; a contriver. 

SCHEME, skeem, s. [oxw a > from Gr.] a'plan, sys- 
tem, or design, wherein several things are brought into one 
view. A project, draught, contrivance. Any lineal or mathe- 
matical diagram; combination of the heavenly bodies. 

SCIIE'MER, s. a contriver; a projector. 

SCHE'SIS, ske-sis, [oxcVtc, Gr.] habit of the body. A 
figure in Rhetoric, whereby a certain affection or inclination of 
the opponent is feigned, on purpose to be answered. 

SCHIURHO'SITY, s. an induration of the glands. 
SCIirRRHOlJS, skir-rous, a. [from ck/ppog, Gr. ] con- 
sisting of a hard insensible tumor. 

KCHI URHrs, s. [frkvppoc, Gr.] a hardened gland. 

SCHISM, si/m, s. [n from ayj^ l0 > to cleave, Gr. ] 
a criminal separation or division in religion. 

SCHlSMA' 1’ICAL, si/.-mat-i-kal, a. [ flr X 1<T / zartM> ^» Gr.] in- 
clining to, or practising schism. 

SCHISMATIC, siz-mat-iL, s. [from crxcer/iam'uf, Gr.] 01,0 
who separates himself from the Christian church without as- 
signing any just cause. A separatist; a sectary. 

To SCHI'SMATIZE, siz-ma-tize, i\ a. to be guilty of the 
crime of schism. 

SCIIO'LAR, sko-lar, s, one who receives instruction from 
a master; a disciple. A man of letters. A pedant. 

SCHO'LARKHl P, a. learning; knowledge acquired by edu- 
cation at school, university, cVe. by the study of authors, or 
converse with people of genius and fitters. An exhibition or 
pension allowed a scholar or student. 

SCHOLASTIC, a, [scho/asticus, Lat.] practised in the 
schools; acquired at, or Ixefitting a school. 

SCHOLASTICALLY, ad. according to the niceties or 
methods of the schools. 

SCHO'LIANT, s. [scholiaslc, Fr.] a writer, or authbr of 
explanatory notes. 

SCIIO LION, or SCIIO'LIIJM, s. [irx»^w>e» Gr. scholium, 
Lat.] a note or explanation. 

SCIIO'LY, s. [scholia, Fr. scholium , Lat.] an explanatory 
note. 

To SCHO'LY, v. a. to write expositions. 

SCHOOL, s. [sc hoi a, Lat.] a house where persons are 
instructed in any science or art. A state of education. A 
pirtirular system of doctrine. Form of theology, succeeding 
the age of the primitive fathers. 

To SCHOOL, v . a . to instruct or teach. To teach with 
supciwity ; to tutor. 

SCHOb'LBOY, s. a boy that goes to school. 

SCHOO'LFELLOW, s. one bred in the same school. 

SCHOO'LMAN, s. one veised in the niceties and subtle- 
ties of .academical disputation; a person skilled in school- 
divinity. 

SCMOO'LMASTKH, s. one who presides and teaches in a 
school. 

SCHOO'LMISTRESS, s. a woman wlio governs a school. 

SCIA'GKAPHY, 5. [ sciayraphie , Fr. away/ra^t'a, Gr. ] 
in Architecture, the profile or section of a building, to 
shew the inside thereof. In Astronomy, the art of find- 
ing the hour of the day or night by the shadow of the sun 
or moon. 

SCLATHE'RTCAT,, SCIATHF/RIC, a. [sciaterique, Fr. 
Gk'iaUtipikot;, Gr.] belonging to a suit-dial. 

SCIATIC, or SCIATICA, (the sci in this and the following 
words is pronounced always like si) s, [ sciatica , Lat. sciatique , 
Fr.] the gout in the hip. 

SCI ATI CAL, a. afflicting the hip. 


SCI'ENCE, s. [science, Fr. scicntia, Lat.] a dear and cer- 
tain knowledge, grounded on demonstration ami self-evident 
principles. A system of any branch of knowledge, compre- 
hending the doctrine, reason, and theory, without any imme- 
diate application of it to practice. Knowledge. One of the 
seven liberal arts, viz. grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, astronomy. 

SCIE'NTIAL, a. producing certainty or knowledge. 
Obsolete. 

SCIENTI FIC, or SCIENTI'FICAL, a. [from scicntia and 
facio , Lat.] producing certainty or demonstrative know- 
ledge. 

SCIENTIFICALLY, ad . so as to produce knowledge. 

SCI' LL y, a cluster of islands ami rocks, lying to the W. 
of Cornwall, dangerous for strangers to sail near without a 
good pilot, there having been often ships wrecked upon them; 
and particularly, Sir Cloutlesley Shovel, with four nun of war. 
were cast away here in the night of Oct. 22, 1707 ; where 
there were not only a great number of common sailors, but 
people of distinction, lost. St. Mary’s is the largest and 
most cultivated, containing more inhabitants than ail the rest 
The total population is about 2500. 

SCTM1TAK, >. a short sword. See Ci meter. 

To SCINTILLATE, v. n. [ scintilla , Lat.] to sparkle; to 
emit sparks. 

SCINTILLATION, s. [scintillation, Fr. sciuti/fatio, Lat.] 
the act of spaikling ; sparks emitted. The net of twinkling, 
applied to tin stars. 

SCI OLIST, s. [sciolns, Lat.] one who knows many thing* 
superficially ; a siuatterer in science or literature. 

SCrOLOCS, a . [from sciolns, l/at.| superficially knowing. 

SCION, s . [scion, Fr.] a small twig taken burn one Inc to 
be ingrafted into another. 

SCIRE FA'CiAS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ, whereby a 
person is called on to s/n to causa why a judgment passed 
should not be put in execution. This writ is not grunted 
before a year and a day is passed after the judgment is 
given. 

SCI SSARS, s. [written variously, according to the word 
whence it is supposed to be derived: those who deduce it 
from incido , or cado, Lat. write cisors ,* those that derive it 
from scindo , write cissors ; and others again write cisars , 
cizars , or scissors , from ciscanx, Fr.] a small pair ot blades 
with a sharp edge moving on a rivet, and used for cutting 
paper, cloth, &c. Always used in the plural. 

SCl'SSILE, sis-sil, a. [scissilr, Fr. scissilis, Lat.] capable 
of being cut or divided by a sharp edge. 

SCISSION, sish-on, s . [.sWa-.vww, Fr. scissio , Lat.] the act 
of cutting. “ Wounded by scission or puncture.” 

SCrSSURE, s. [from scissum, Lat.] a breach, rupture, fis- 
sure, crack, or rent. 

SCLAV ONI A , a country of Europe, between the rivers 
Save, the Drave, mid the Danube. It is divided into six 
counties, viz. Poscga, Zahrub, Crtis, Wnrnsden, /rein, and 
Walpori, and belongs to the house of AusLria. It was for- 
merly called a kingdom. It is a level country, about 73 miles 
in breadth ; but is 300 in length, from the frontiers of 
Austria to Belgrade. The eastern part is called Ratzia, ami 
the inhabitants Ratzians. These form a particular nation, 
and are of the Greek church. The language of Sclavonic is 
the mother of four others, namely, those of Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Poland, and Russia. Population about 550,000. 

SCLE'ROTIC, sklc-ro-tik, a. [ffuAiipog, Gr.] hard; gene- 
rally applied to one of the tunics or coats of the eye, 

SCLEKOT1CS, s . [from ecXymiv, to harden, Or.] medi- 
cines which harden and consolidate the parts they are ap- 
plied to. 
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To SCO AT, or SCOTCH, v. a. to stop a wheel by putting 
e. stone or piece of wood under it. 

To SCOFF, v. n. [schoppen, Belg.] to ridicule with insolence. 
To treat with contemptuous and reproachful language, used 
with at. 

SCOFF, s . derision ; ridicule ; expression of scorn. 

SCO'FFER, s . one who ridicules, or derides another with 
insolence, contumely, or sauciuess. 

SCO'FFINGLY, ad. in contempt; in ridicule. 

To SCOLD, v. n. [ sckoldm , Belg.] to quarrel clamorously 
and rudely ; to brawl. 

SCOLD, s . a clamorous quarrelsome woman. 

SCO'LLOP, s. a pectinated shell-fish. See Scallop. 

SCOLOPE'NDRA, s. [scolopendre, Fr.] a sort of venomous 
serpent. An herb. 

SCONCE, s. f schantz , Teut.] a fort or bulwark. Figu- 
ratively, the head. A candlestick, which moves on a rivet, 
and is fixed against a wall. A fine. A low word in tlve last 
sense. 

To SCONCE, v. a. [according to Skinner, from sconce , a 
head ; it signifying to fix a fine on any one’s head] to fine, or 
make a person pay a sum of money for a fault. A pedantic 
word used in the university. 

SCONE, or Scoon, a royal palace, and town of Scotland, 
in the county of Perth. It is the place where the kings of 
Scotland were usually crowned, and is 40 miles N. of Edin- 
burgh. 

SCHOO NER, s. a small vessel with two masts. 

SCOOP, s. [schocpe, Brig.] a kind of large ladle, used to 
tlnow out liquor. An instrument made of hone, and used in 
the eating the pulp of an apple, &c. A sweep or stroke. 
“ At oik 1 fell scoop.” 8hnk. 

To SCOOP, v. a. [schocpcn, Belg.] to get by means of a 
**cu,.p. To lade out.. To empty or carry off in a hollow instru- 
ment To cut hollow or deep. 

SCOOTER, s. one who scoops. A water-fowl. 

SCOPE, s. \ scorns , Lat.] the object of a person’s actions or 
designs. An aim, intention, or drift. The final end. Hoorn, 
or space. Liberty, or freedom from restraint. Licence. An 
net of riot. Quantity extended. Used only in the three first 
senses. 

SCO PULOUS, a. [scopuhsits, I/at.] abounding in rocks. 

SCORBUTIC, or SCOU BIJ'TICAL, a.[scorhuii(jne, Fr. from 
scorbutus, Lat.] afflicted with the scurvy. 

SCORBU TICALLY, ad. with tendency to the scurvy; in 
the scurvy. 

To SCORCH, v. a. [scorched, Sax.] to change the colour 
of any thing hy heat. To burn superficially. To burn. 
To parch. Neutcrly, to be burnt on the outside. To be 
dried up. 

SCORE, s. [scora, Isl.]n notch cut with an edged instrument. 
A line drawn. An account kept by notches cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn by chalk. A debt. An account of something past. 
Pail of a debt. A reason or motive. Sake. Twenty ; pro- 
bably because twenty being a round number, was distinguished 
on tallies by a long score. A song in score , is that which is 
written under the musical notes. 

To SCORE, v. a. to set down as a debt. To impute or 
charge. To mark hv a line. 

SCOTIA, s. [Lat.] dross; recrement. 

SCO RIOIJS, a. [from scoria, Lat.] drossy. 

To SCORN, v . a. [schcnicn. Belg. escorner, Fr.] to despise, 
slight, contemn, vilify, deride, disdain. Neuterly, to scofF, or 
treat with contemptuous language, used with at. 

SCORN, s. [escorne, old Fr.] an act of contumely and con- 
tempt ; slight; scofF; derision. To laugh to scorn, to deride 
*13 ctnu mptihle. 
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SCO'RNER, s. one who treats a person or thing with con- 
tempt or ridicule ; a despiser; a scoffer. 

SCO’RNFUL, a. disdainful, insolent; looking upon or 
treating with contempt; acting in defiance. 

SCO'RNFULLY, ad. contemptuously; insolently. 

SCO'RPION, s. [ scorpion , Fr. scorpio , Lat.] a reptile re- 
sembling a lobster, but bis tail ends in a point, and has a very 
venomous sting. One of the signs of the Zodiac, which the 
sun enters about October 24. 

SCO'RPIONGRASS, s. a plant of which the mouse-ear is 
the British species. It is generally fatal to sheep. 

SCOT, s. [ (cot , Fr ] shot; payment. Scot and Lt, what is 
due from a person as a parishioner, Arc. Scot free, denotes a 
person being excused paying his share to his reckoning, or 
being remitted some punishment. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. to cut, or make slight marks with an 
edged instrument. 

SCOTCH, s. a slight cut.; a shallow incision. 

SCOTCH COLLOPS, or SCOTCHED CO 1.1.0 l\S, 
[from scotch] small pieces of veal cut across with a knife. 

SCOTLAND, the kingdom of, is the north part of the 
island of Great Britain, which is now united to England, and 
both together make but one nation. It is bounded on all sides 
by the ocean, except the 8. where it is separated from England 
by the river Tweed; towards the E. by (.‘he viol bills anil the 
river Esk, and Solway Frith towards the W. It is generally 
reckoned 380 miles in length, from Aldcrmouth head, near 
the isle of Mull, to Buchuuess, and 100 in breadth vvhete it 
is broadest. Besides the main land, there aie i’«)0 islands 
belonging to Scotland, some of which are very coiii*iderabl»\ 
Those are called the Western Island.'*, the ( hkiiev*, and lbc* 
Sehetkiml Islands. The air is gem rally w luT-Mnne, thouji 
colder than that of England; hut it is purified hv tin* wind*, 
which are pretty strong and frequent. In the imiilmm p.at 
the days in summer are very long. Here are many rich a no 
fruitful plains, though what is called the Highlands i<* full < f 
mountains and heaths. They do not want wheat, but the 
grain mostly cultivated is oats, as it will grow in the uii.uv- 
tuinous parts. The productions of Scull md are much the 
same as in England, though not in so great pl.-nty. T in. \ 
have mines of several sorts, particularly of lead, with quai - 
ries of free-stone for building; so that the piincipal towns 
are constructed with nothing else. They have mini s of vciv 
good coal, great quantities of which are hionght to London, 
and is known hy the name of Scutch coal. Tin* lisheiies m 
the surrounding seas are of great national importance, and 
will become a real source of wealth to the nation, when h.- 
croasing commerce shall enable the inhabitants to form u>a*U, 
erect villages, and open canals in the remote parts of tie 
country. Scotland was an independent kingdom till James 
VL was called to the throne of England; and in the leign of 
queen Anne, one of Ins successors, both kingdoms wcic 
united under the name of Great Britain. Sixteen peers ait* 
elected to represent the nobility, and 53 commoners to u- 
present the counties and boroughs, in the same parliament 
with that of England. There are five universities in Scot- 
land, viz. St. Andrew’s, Glasgow', Edinburgh, New Abei- 
(lecn, and Old Aberdet u. Scotland is divided into 34 coun- 
ties, and Edinburgh is the capital. The established religion is 
the Presbyterian. There are few Roman Catholics, nor ate 
the Episcopalians numerous. Scotland contained, in 1831, 
2,305,807 inhabitants, being an increase, since 1821, of 
278,351. 

SCO TOM Y, 5 . [rTKorwpa, Gr.] a dizziness or sw imming in 
the head, causing dimness of sight. 

SCO'VEL, 5 . [xcopa, Lat.] a sort of mop for sweeping own*; 
a manikin. 
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SCO'UNDREL, s. [i scondaruola y ItaL] a mean rascal ; a low 
petty villain; a person of base principles and actions. 

To SCOUR, t?. a. [sourer, Dan. scheuren , Belg.] to rub a 
surface hard with any thing rough in order to cleanse it. To 
remove by scouring. To cleanse, bleach, whiten. To clear 
from enemies or obstacles. In Physic, to purge violently. To 
pass swiftY over, applied to the motions of animals. Neuterly, 
to run with great swiftness ; to scamper; to perform the office 
of cleaning household utensils. 

To SCOURCE, v. a. to exchange one thing for another ; to 
swap. 

SCO'URER, s. one who cleans by rubbing; one who runs 
swiftly; a purge, rough and quick. 

SCOURGE, s. [ cscourgce , Fr.] an instrument made of seve* 
ral cords or thongs used to strike offenders with ; a whip; a 
lash. Figuratively, vindictive affliction. One that afflicts, 
harasses, or destroys. A whip for a top. 

To SCOURGE, v. a. to lush with a whip. To punish or 
chastise. 

SCO'URGER, s. one that chastises ; a punisher. 

SCOUT, s. [csconf, Fr.] one who is sent privilv to observe 
the motions of an enemy. An advice boat. A person em- 
ployed on errands in a college. 

To SCOUT, v. n. to go out in order to make secret observ- 
ations on the motions of an enemy. 

To SCOWL, (ow pron. as in how) v. n. [scylian, to squint, 
Sax.] to frown ; to look angry, sour, or sullen ; to pout. 
SCOWL, s. a look of gloom or discontent. 

SCO WLINGLY, ad. sullenly. 

To SCRABBLE, v. n. [krabbelen, Belg.] to paw or scratch 
with the hands. To climb by the hands. To scramble. 
SCRAGG, s. [scrayhc, Belg.] anything lean or thin. 

SCB A'GGED, skrag-ed, a. [corrupted from crayyed] rough ; 
full of protuberances or asperities. 

SCRAGGED NESS, SCRAGGINESS, s. leanness; rough- 
ness ; rugjredness. 

SCRAGGY, skrng-y, a . lean; thin; rough or rugged. 

To SCRA'MBLE, v. w. [see Sciiabblk] to struggle so as to 
catch or seize any thing with the hands before another. To 
climb bv the help of the hands, used with up. 

SCRA MBLE, 5. an eager struggle for any thing, in which 
one endeavours to seize before another. The act of climbing 
by the help of the hands. 

SCRA MBLER, s. one that scrambles ; one that climbs by 
the help of the hands. 

To SCRANCM, v. a. [schrantzcr, Belg.] to grind something 
crackling or brittle between the teeth. 

SCR A' XX EL, a . grating by the sound; vile; worthless. 
SCRAP, s. a small piece; a bit, fragment, or crumb. 

To SCRAPE, v. a . [ screopan , Sax. schrapen , Belg.] to take 
off the surface by the action of a sharp instrument. To erase 
or take oil' by the motion of an edged instrument held perpeu- 
dicubir. To collect or gather by great pains, care, and penu- 
rious means. To scrape acquaintance , is to curry favour, or 
insinuate into familiarity. Neuterly, to make a harsh noise. 
To \>Vay badly on a fiddle. To make an awkward bow. 

SCRAPE, s. [ skrtip, Swcd.} perplexity ; difficulty; distress. 

A bow. A low word. 

SCRAPER, s. an edged instrument used to scrape with. 

A thin iron at a door, on which a person cleans his shoes. A 
miser. A bad player on a fiddle. 

To SCRATCH, v. a. [kratzvn, Belg.] to mark or tear with 
slight, uneven, ragged cuts. To tear with the nails. To 
wound slightly. To wound with any thing keen which leaves 
a mark or line on the skin. To write or draw awkwardly. 

SCRATCH, s . a ragged and shallow cut. A wound given 
by the nails. A slight wound. A peruke easily combed out. 


SCRA'TCHER, $. he that scratches. 

SCRATCHES, s. cracked ulcers, or scabs in a horse’s 
foot 

SCRATCHINGLY, ad. with the action of scratching. 
SCRAW, s. [Irish and Erse] surface or scurf. 

To SCRAWL, v. a . to draw or mark in an irregular and 
awkward manner. Neuterly, to write ill. 

SCRAWL, s. writing performed in an awkward and unskil- 
ful manner. 

SCRA'WLER, s . a clumsy inelegant writer. 

SCRAY, s. a bird, the same with the sea-swallow. 

SORE' ABLE, a. [scrcabilis, Lat.] that maybe spit out. 

To SCREAK, skrcck, v. n . [ shriye , Dan.] to make a shrill or 
hoarse noise like that of a person terrified, or like that of a 
rusty lunge. To creak. 

SCREAK, skreck, s . [skrige, Dan.] a shrill noise made by n 
person on the sight of something terrifying. See Sc: ii^ech. 

To SCREAM, v . n. [ fireman , Sax.] to cry out with a shrill 
voice in terror or agony. 

SCREAM, s. a shrill loud cry made by a person in terror or 
pain. 

To SCREECH, v. n. [sec Screak, scrakia , to cry, Isl.] to 
utter a loud shrill cry, when in terror or agony. 

SCREECH, s. cry of horror and anguish; harsh horrid 
cry. 

SCREE'CHOWL, s. an owl that hoots in the night, and 
whose voice is said to betoken danger, misery, and death. 

SCREEN, s. [cseran, Fr.] any thing that affords shelter or 
concealment, or is used to exclude cold or light. A riddle to 
sift sand, Sec. 

To SCREEN, v.a. to shelter, hide, or conceal ; followed by 
from. To sift; to riddle; from cerno crcvi, Lat. 

SCREW , s. [xrrocce, Belg. escroti , Fr.] one of the mechani- 
cal powers, which is defined aright cylinder cut into a furrowed 
spiral ; ot this there are two kinds, the male and femalt* ; the 
former being cut convex, so that its threads rise outwards ; 
but the latter channelled on its concave side so as to receive 
the former. 

To SCREW, v . a. to turn by, or fasten with a screw. To 
deform by contortions, applied to the face. To squeeze or 
press. To extort ; to oppress. 

N( 'RUB BET, .v. a painters pencil. 

To SCRI BBLE, v. n. [scribillo, Lat.] to write in a care- 
less and incorrect manner. Actively, to fill with careless 
writing. 

SC RUBBLE, s. careless or worthless writing. 

SCRI BBLER, s. a petty author; an author of no merit. 
SCRIBE, 5. [scribe, Fr. scriba, Lat.] a writer. A public no- 
tary. In Scripture, a person skilled in the Jewish law, and 
employed in transcribing it for the use of others. 

SCR I'M ER, s. \cscrimeur 9 Fr.] used by Shuksncar for a 
gladiator. 

SCRINE, s. [scrinium, Lat.] a coffer or chest; a place where 
writings or curiosities are deposited. 

SCRIP, s. [skrerppa, Isl.] a small bag, budget, or satchel. 

A schedule, a small paper, or writing, from scriptio , Lat. 

SCIU'PTORY, a. [scriptorius, Lat.] written; not orally de- 
livered. 

SCRI'PTUBAL, a. contained in the Old or New Testament ; 
biblical. 

SCRIPTURE, s. [scriptura t Lat.] writing. The Bible, or 
system of divine truths contained in the Old or New Testament 
so named by way of eminence. 

SCRIVENER, s. [scrivano t Lat.] one who draws contracts 
or deals in conveyancing, or placing money at interest. 

SCRO'FU LA, s. [from scrofa , an old sow, Lat.] the king’s evil 
SCRO FULOUS, a. diseased with the king's evil. 
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SCROLL, 8. [etymology doubtful] a writing rolled up into 

a cylindrical shape. 

SCUOTOCE'LE, 5 . [scrotum, Lat. and icfjXrj, Gr.] a rupture 
of the scrotum. 

SCROTUM, *. [Lat.] the bag wherein the testicles of the 
male are contained, composed of two membranes, exclusive of 
a scarf-skin. 

To SCRUB, v. a. [; schrobben , Belg.] to rub hard with some- 
thing coarse. 

SCRUB, s. a mean or base person. Any thing mean or 
despicable. A worn-out broom. 

SCRU'BBED, or SCRU'BBY, a. [, scrubct , Dan.] mean; 
dirty; vile; worthless; sorry. 

SCRU PLE, $. [scrupule, Fr. scrupulus , Lat.] a doubt, diffi- 
culty, or perplexity, which the mirid cannot easily resolve. In 
Mediciuc, a weight containing 20 grains. Proverbially, any 
any small quantity. 

To SCRU PLE, v . ». to doubt or hesitate. 

SCRUTLER, SCRU'PULIST, s. one that hesitates; a 
doubter. 

SCRUPULOSITY, $. nice or excessive caution or doubt- 
fulness. Fear of acting in any thing which may chance to give 
olience, or may contradict some precept ; tenderness of con- 
science. 

SCRU'PULOUS, a. [scrupulcu, r, Fr. scritpulosus , Lat.] afraid 
to do or comply for fear of violating any precept, or of hazard- 
ing any loss or danger. Nice. Careful ; cautious. 

SCRU'PU 1.0 USLY, ad. carefully; nicely; anxiously. 

SCRU'PULOUSNKSS, s. the state of being scrupulous. 

To SCRUSE, v. a. to squeeze: to crowd. 

SCRUTABLE, a. [tfcrufor, Lat.] discoverable by inquiry. 

SCRUTAT10N, s . [scrutatio, Lat.] search; examination; 
inquiry. 

SCRUTATOR, or SCRUTINEER, s. [scrutator, I.at.] an 
inquirer; a searcher; an examiner. 

To SCRUTINIZE, or SCRUTINY, v. a. to search or ex- 
amine with exactness. 

SCRU'TINOUS, a. captious ; full of inquiries. A word 
little used. 

SCRUTINY, s. [scrutin, Fr.] a nice, exact, and scrupulous 
search, examination, or inquiry. 

SCRUTOI'RE, «. [from scritoirc, or escritoire] a case con- 
taining drawers for writings. 

To SCUD, i>. n. [skutta, Swed.] to run or fly away in a 
hurry, or with precipitation. 

To SCU'DDLE, v. n. See Scuttlk. 

SCU FFLE, a. [derived by Skinner from shuffle] a coufuscd 
tumult or broil. 

To SCU FFLE, v . w. to fight in a confused and tumultuous 
manner. 

To SCULK, v. n. [sculcke, Dan.] to lurk or lie close in 
hiding places. 

SCU'LKKR, s, a lurker; one who conceals himself through 
shame or mischief. 

SCULL, S' [ skola , the skull of an animal, Isl.] the bone 
which defends and includes the brain. A small boat ; a cock 
boat. One who rows in a small boat. A great number or 
shoal of fish. 

SCU'LLOAP, S' a headpiece ; a nightcap. 

SCU'LLER, S' [ shiola , a vessel, Isl.] a boat which has but 
one rower ; a cock boat. One that rows a small boat. 

SCU'LLER Y,*. [escueille, a drsh,Fr.] a place where kitchen 
utensils, as kettles, dishes, &c. are cleaned and kept. 

SOU'LLION, s. [from escueille, a dish, Fr.] one who washes 
the dishes, and does the other drudgery of a kitchen. 

To SCULP, V. a. [sculpo, Lat. sculper, Fr.] to carve ; to en- 
grave. Obsolete. 


SCPXPT1LE, «. 

SCULPTOR, 
wood or stone. : • 

SCULPTURE, 

wood or stone; carved 
To SCULPTURE, v. a. to cut; 

SCUM, a. [achuym, Belg. eacamt, Fr. 

Ital.] the froth which rises on thef topof'tiny4iqwv?<Me 
refuse, or that part of filth which swims oh the top of any 
liquor in fusion. ■' " 

To SCUM, v. a. to take off the filth which rises to the top 
of any liquor when boiling; commonly written skim. 

SCU'MMER, S'[escumoir , Fr.] a vessel or instrument with 
which filth, Are. is taken from the top of any liquor; com- 
monly written shimmer' 

SCU'PPER-HOLES, $. [schoepen, Belg.] small holes on the 
deck of a vessel, through which water is carried into the sea. 
The leathers over those holes are called scupper •leather s, and 
the nails with which they are fastened scupper- nails. 

SCURF, S' [scurf, Sax. shurff \ Dan.] a kind of dry miliary 
scab ; a soil or filth sticking on the surface. 

SCU'RFINESS, S' the state of being scurfy. 

SCU'RRlL,tf. [scurrilis, Lat.] low; mean; abusive; lewdly 
jocular ; grossly opprobrious. 

SCURRI LITY, S' [scurrdilc, Fr. scurrditas , Lat.] reproach 
expressed in gross terms. 

SCU'RRILOUS,a. [scurrilis, I/at.] using low, mean, and vile 
reproaches; grossly opprobrious ; lewdly jocose. 

SCU'RIIILOUSLY, ad. with gross reproach; with low' buf- 
foonery. 

SCU'RVJLY, ad. vilely ; basely; coarsely. 

SCU'HVY, S' [see Scurf] a distemper wherein red itching 
blotches, and sometimes livid ones, appear on the skin. 

SCU'RVY, a. covered with scabs ; affected with the scurvy. 
Vile, base. 

SCURVY-GRASS, s . a plant so called from its virtu#*. 
There are many species. The Scotch scurvy-grass is the i 
bindweed. 

SCUT, s. [ skott , Isl.] a tail ; applied to such animals wIidm; 
tails are very short, as a hare. 

SCUTAGE, s. [scutum, Lat.] a tax imposed anciently f i 
furnishing the king’s army with men. 

.SCUTCHEON, S' [ scuccione , Ital.] the shield or bearing of 
a family, in Heraldry. See Escutcheon. 

SCUTK'J.LATED,a. [from sculclla, Lat.] di\ided into small 

sui faces. 

SCU'TIFORM, a. [from scatiwi and forma, Lat.] shaped 
like a shield. 

SCUTTLE,*, [scutefl, Celt.] a wide shallow vessel, so called 
from a dish or platter which it resembks. A dust basket. A 
small grate. A quick pace ; an atiectcd hurry in walking, 
from scud. In a ship, the small holes cut for passage from 
one deck to another, or the windows cut in cabins for the sake 


of light. Also, the name of a sea-fish. 

To SCUTTLE, t*. n. to run with affected hurry. 

SCY LLA, rocks in the Faro di Messina. These were ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to mariners ; but by a dreadful earth- 
quake, in 1783, which proved fatal to many places in the 
neighbourhood, they are said to have been de stroyed. 

SCYTHE, s. an instrument for mowing grass. 

SEA, (the ca, in this w'ord and its following compounds, 
is pronounced like ec, as in see) s. is frequently used for that 
vast tract of waters encompassing the whole earth ; but it 
is more properly a part or division of those w aters, and is 
better defined a lesser asscmolage of water, which lies 
before, and washes the coasts of some particular countries, 
from whence it is generally denominated; as, the Irish Sea, 
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the Mediterranean Sea, the Arabian Sea. &c. Figuratively, 
any thing agitated, or in commotion. 

SEA BAR, s. the sea-swallow. 

SEABEAT, a, dashed by the waves of the sea. 
b s * irrnption of the sea by breaking the 

SEABREEZE, s. a wind blowing from sea. 

SE'ABUILT, a. built for the sea. 

SE'ACABBAGE, s. the same with the sea colewort. 
SEACALF, s. [phoca, I .at.] the seal, so called from its mak- 
ing a noise like a calf. 

SE'ACARP, s. [turd us Marinus, Lat.] a spotted fish that lives 
amongst stones and rocks. 

SEACHART, see-kait, s. a map on which the coasts of the 
sea are delineated. 

SEACOAL, s. a coal so called because conveyed by the sea; 
pit-coal. 

SEA COAST, $. a shore, or land bordering on the sea. 
SEACOMPASS, s. the card and needle by which mariners 
steer their vessels. 

SE ACOW, s» the manatee, a cetaceous animal, about 15 feet 
long, and 7 or 8 in circumference. 

SE AFARER, $. one that travels by sea; a mariner. 
SEAFARING, a. used to the sea ; travelling bv sea. 
SEAFENNEL, s. a plant, the same with samphire. 
SEAFIGIIT, s. a battle fought on the sea. 

SE'AFORD , in Suffolk, one of the cinque-ports ; distant 
from London 59 miles. Disfranchised. Population 1008. 
SEAGIRT, a. girded or.encircled by the sea. 

SF/AGRASS, s. a plant with an undivided stem, alternate 
leaves, and flowers on fruitstalks. It is found in salt-water 
ditches, and flowers in August. 

SEAGREEN, a. resembling the colour of the distant sea. 
SEAGULL, s. a water-fowl. 

SEAHEDGEHOG, s . a kind of sea shell-fish. 

SEAIIOG, s. the porpus. 

•^E A HOLLY, s. a plant, called also eryngo. 

SE A IIOLM, s. a small uninhabited island. 

SEAL, 5 . [se/e, or seol , Sax. seel , Dan.] the sea calf. An in- 
strument on which a coat of arms, Ac. are carved, used in 
fastening of letters, and affixed to writings as a testimony, from 
siyel Sax. The impression of a seal in wax, or on a wafer. 
Act of confirmation. The Great Seal is that whereby all pa- 
tents, commissions, warrants, Ac. coming from the king, are 
scaled. The Privij Scaly is that usually first set to grants 
that are to pass the Great Seal. 

To SEAL, v. o. to close or fasten. To confirm or attest 
with a seal. To ratify. To shut or close up, followed by up. 
To mark with a stamp. Neuterly, to fix a seal, followed by unto. 
SEALER, s. one that seals. 

SEALING-WAX, s . a composition used in fastening or 
closing letters. 

SEAM, s. [seamy Sax.] the edge of cloth where two pieces are 
joined together. The juncture of the planks in a ship. A cica- 
trix or scar. A measure. Tallow, grease, hog’s lard, from 
seme 9 Sax. In Botany, the line formed by the union of the 
valves of a seedvessel, as in the pea. 

To SEAM, v. a. to join the edges of two pieces of cloth, or 
to fasten the edges of two pieces of timber together. To mark 
with a scar. 

SEAMAN, s. [plural se a sailor. 

SEAMARK, s. a point or mark in the sea, which mariners 
make use of to direct their course by. 

SEAMLESS, a. having no visible joining or seam. 
SEAMSTRESS, $. [seamstre 9 Sax.] a woman who lives by 
tewing. 

SEAN, i. [segue, Sax.] a very large net, used to catch fish 


in the sea, made like a drag net, but sometimes without a cord, 
200 fathoms in length, and from 2 to (> fathoms in depth. 
Sometimes written seine , or saine . 

SEAP1ECE, $. a picture representing a prospect of the 
sea. 

SEAPORT, $. a harbour. 

SEAPOY, s. [sipahy Pers.] an Indian soldier in the infantry 
of the East India Company. Properly Sktoy. 

SEAR, a. [searian, to ary, Sax.J dry ; not green. 

To SEAR, v. a. [searian, Sax.J to bum or cauterize. 

To SEARCE, v. a. [sasscr, Fr.] to sift finely, 

SEARCE, $. a fine sieve ; a bolter. 

To SEARCH, v. a. [cliervher, Fr.] to examine into; to ex- 
plore ; to look through ; to try. To inquire ; to seek after 
something lost, hid, or unknown. In Surgery, to probe. 
Used with out , to find by seeking. Neuterly, to make iuquiry; 
to try to find, followed by for, or after. 

SEARCH, s. inquiry; examination; quest; pursuit.; act of 
seeking. 

SEARCHER, s. an inquirer; examiner; one who seeks 
after any thing hid or unknown. An officer in London, who 
examines the bodies of the dead, in order to detect any 
violence. 

SEARCLOTIT, $. [ sarclath , Sax.] a plaster. 

SEASIIELL, s. a shell found on the shore. 

SEASHORE, 5 . the coast of the sea. 

SE'ASICK, «. sick on board a vessel at sea; a disorder at- 
tending people at their first going to sea. 

SEASIDE, s. the edge of the sea. 

SEASON, s. [saison, Fr.]one of the four parts of the year. 
A particular time, or period of time. A fit time. A Mim 11 
space of time. That which gives a relish to food. 

To SEASON, v. a. [assnisonner, Fr] to mix food with any 
tiling that gives it a high relish. To give a relish to. 'I <> tit 
for any use by time or habit. Neuterly, to become fit fpr any 
purpose. 

SEASONABLE, done at a proper time; convenient or 
proper with respeet to time; opportune. 

SEA SOX ABLENESS, s. propriety with respect to time. 
SEASONABLY, ad. properly wdtii respect to time. 

SEASON ER, *. one who seasons, or that which gives a 
relish to any thing.*' 

SEASONING, s. that which is added to anything to qua- 
lify it, or give it a relish. 

SEAT, s. old Tent.] a chair, bench, or any thing which 
supports a person when sitting. A chair of state; throne; 
tribunal. Figuratively, a post "of authority. Residence, man- 
sion, or abode. Situation. 

To SEAT, v. a. to place on a seat. To place in a post of 
authority. To fix or settle in any place. 7o place in a firm 
manner, or to fix. 

SKATE RM, s. a word used by sailors. 

SEATON, a sea-port town in Scotland, and an ancient seat 
of the earl of Win ton, in the county of Lothian, seated on the 
Frith of Forth, 9 miles E. of Edinburgh. 

SEAWARD, .a. towards the sea. 

SE'CANT, s. [from sccans, rutting, Lat.] in Geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
ing with another line called the tangent without it. 

To SECEDE, v. n. [sccedo, Lat.] to withdraw, or refuse 
associating in an affair. 

SECE'DER, s. one who shews his disapprobation by with- 
drawing. 

To SECERN, v. a. [secerno, Lat.] to separate finer from 
grosser matter. To make the separation of juices in the body. 

SECESSION, s. [sccessio, Lat.] tho act of departing. The 
act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 
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To SECLU'DE, v. a. [secludo, Lat.] to confine from ; to 
shut up from ; to shut out or exclude. 

SECLU'SION, $. the act of confining ; separation. 

SECOND, a. [sccundus, Lat. It is observable, that the 
English, Goths, and Saxons, have no ordinal of two, as the 
Latins likewise have none of duo . What the Latins called 
sccundus , from sequor , the French and English call second, 
the Goths author, or anthara, and the Saxons se other , or 
t vftcra , i. e. the other, or that which is after] the next in order 
to the first; inferior; next in value or dignity. 

SECOND, s. [second, Fr.] one who accompanies another 
in a duel, to direct or defend him. One who supports or main- 
tains. The sixtieth part of a minute, marked thus [" ]. 

To SE'COND, v . a. to support or maintain; to forward, or 
assist. To follow in the next place. 

SECONDARILY, ad. in the second degree or order. 

SE'COND A R1NE8S, s. the state of being secondary. 

SECONDARY, a. [ secundarius , Lat.] not the chief, not 
the primary or first. Actiug by commission. A secondary 
fever, is that which arises after a crisis. A secondary planet , 
in Astronomy, is a smaller planet moving round a larger one. 

SECONDARY, s. a delegate; a deputy. 

SECOND-HAND, s . possession of a thing which has been 
enjoyed by another before. 

SECOND-HAND, a. applied to knowledge, implicit, or 
borrowed from another. Applied to dress, worn or laid aside 
by another. At second hand , implies in imitation; borrowed, 
or transmitted, opposed to primarily; or originally. 

SECONDLY, ad. in the second place. 

SE'COND-IIATE, $. the second in order, dignity, or va- 
lue. Used adjectively, for one of the second order. 

SECOND-SIGHT, s. the power of seeing things future, or 
things distant : said to be possessed by some of the Scottish 
islanders. 

SECOND-SIGHTED, a. having the power of seeing tilings 
future, or at a distance. 

SECRECY, s . privacy; the state of being concealed or 
bidden. Solitude; retirement. The quality of preserving from 
discovery. Close silence ; fidelity to a secret. 

SECRET, a. [seerr/, Fr. see ret 11 s, Lat..] unrevealed, con- 
cealed, kept hidden, or undiscovered. Unseen, retired, private. 
A Hording privacy. Faithful in keeping a secret, or any thing 
from discovery. Unknown. Privy. 

SECRET, s. [secret, Fr. secrctum , Lat.] something kept 
from public notice or knowledge. A thing unknown, or im- 
diseovered. Privacy; secrecy. Invisible state. 

SECRETARISIIIP, s. the office of a secretary. 

SK'CRETARY, s. [ secretaire , Fr. ] one entrusted with 
the management of public business. One who writes for 
another. 

To SECRETE, v. a. [from secret ns, Lat.] to put aside, 
or hide. In the animal economy, to separate. 

SECRETION, s. [.sccrr/w, i.at.] in Medicine, the act of 
separating the various fluids of the body. The fluid se- 
parated. 

SECRETIST, s. a dealer in secrets. 

SECRETl'TlOUS, a. parted by animal secretion. 

SE'CRETLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be publicly 
known ; latently ; privately ; not openly, or apparently. 

SECRETNKSS, s . the quality of being bid, or of keeping 
a secret; privacy; concealment. 

.SE'CRETORY, a . [from sccrctus, Lat.] performing the 
office of separating the fluids, in the animal economy. 

SECT, s. [sccte, Fr. secta, Lat.] a body of men following 
some particular master, or adopting some peculiar tenet. 

SE'CTARISM, s. disposition to petty sects, in opposition 
to things established. 


SECTARY, s. [scctaire, Fr.] one who refuses to comply 
with the public establishment, and joins with others of an 
opinion contrary to it. A follower; a pupil. 

SECTATOR, s . [Lat.] an imitator; a disciple; a follower. 

SECTION, s. [section, Fr. sectio, Lat.] in general denotes 
a part of a divided thing, or the division itself. Such are the 
divisions of a chapter ; called also paragraphs and articles ; 
the mark of a section is §. In Geometry, it denotes a side or 
surface of a body or figure cut by another ; or the place 
where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. In Architecture, 
the section of a building is the same with its profile; or a deli- 
neation of its heights and depths raised on a plane, as if the 
fabric were cut asunder to discover its inside. 

SECTOR, s. [secteur, Fr.J in Geometry, is an instrument 
made of wood or metal, with a joint, and sometimes a piece 
to turn out to make a true square, with lines of sines, tan- 
gents, secants, equal parts, rhombs, polygons, hours, latitudes, 
metals, and solids. It is generally used in all the practical 
parts of the mathematics, and particularly contrived fur navi- 
gation, surveying, astronomy, dialing, and projection of the 
sphere. All the lines of the sector can be accommodated to 
any radius, which is done by taking off all divisions parallel - 
wise, and not lengthwise; the ground of which practice it this, 
that parallels to the base of any plain triangle bear the same 
proportion to it as the parts of the legs above the parallel do 
to the whole legs. 

SE CULAR, a. [secular is, Lat. skiular, Fr.] relating to the 
affairs of the present world, opposed to spiritual or holy, lie- 
lunging to the laity. Happening once in <1 century; from 
scculum, Lat. an age. Secular priest, is a person not bound 
by the rules of any monastic society ; opposed Lo rvyuhu . 
Secular games, in antiquity, were solemn games held among 
the Romans, once in 100 years, and lasted three days. 

SECULA'RITY, s. worldliness, or attention to the things 
of the prese nt life. 

To SECULARIZE, v. a. [seen la riser, Fr.] to convert from 
holy to common use ; to make worldly. 

SE'CU LA RN ESS, s. worldliness. 

SE'CUNDINE, s. [srenndie, Lat.] the aftcr-buth, or mem- 
brane in which a foetus is wrapped. 

SECURE, a. ] sccunis, Lat.] free from fear, Error, <.r 
danger. Careless through coufidcnee of being out of danger. 
Safi*. Confident. Not dubious. Easy, assured. 

To SECU RE, v. a. to ascertain; to make certain ; to put 
out of hazard. To protect, or make safe ; lo place out of the 
reach of clanger. To insure. To make safe or fast. 

SECURELY, ad. without fear; carelessly. Safely. 

SECUREMENT, s. the cause «f safely; protection ; 
defence. 

SECU RITY, s. [skuritc, Fr. sccurilus, Lat.] the state < f 
being free from fear or danger. Want of care from too great 
a confidence of safety. Any thing given as a pledge. A pei- 
son bound for another. Safety ; certainty. 

SEDA N, s. [perhaps from scrims, sitting, Lat.] a kind of 
carriage, conveyed by means of poles by T two men; a chair. 

SEDATE, a. [serialus, Lat..] tranquil; calm; unruffled; 
serene; quiet; undisturbed; composed. 

SEDATELY, ad. ca’mly; without disturbance. 

SEDATENESS, s. a disposition of mind free from dis- 
turbance; calmness; serenity; tranquillity. 

SEDENTARINESS, s. the state of being sedentary. 

SEDENTARY, a. [sklent air c, Fr. sedentarius, Lat.] passed 
in sitting still, or without motion and action. Inactive or 
sluggish ; torpid; motionless. 

SEDGE, s. [secy. Sax.] a n-rrow flag; a growth of flags. 
In Botany, the carcx of Linnaeus. The male and female 
flowers are in separate spikes. There are ‘29 British species. 
9 T 
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SEDGY, a. overgrown with narrow flags. 

SEDIMENT, s. [sediment, Fr. sediment urn, Lat.] that which 
settles at the bottom. Synon. Dreys are gross; a sediment 
is fine. After the dreys are taken away, there will frequently 
remain a sediment . We say, the dreys of wine and of melted 
tallow ; hut the sediment of water. 

SEDITION, s. [sedition, Fr. seditio , Lat.] a tumult; in- 
surrection. A tumultuous assembly in order to subvert an 
established government. An uproar. 

SEDITIOUS, a. [sediticnx, Fi. seditiosus, Lat.] turbulent; 
tumultuously factious. 

SEDITIOUSLY, ad. tumultuously; w ith factious turbulence. 

SEDl'TlOUSNESS, s. turbulence; disposition to sedition. 

To SEDUCE, r. a . [sedtico, Lat.] to draw aside from the 
right; to mislead; to tempt; to debauch; to deprave; to deceive. 

SEDU'CEMENT, s . means used to draw from the right. 

SKDU'CER, s . a tempter; a corrupter. 

SEDU'CIBLE, a. corruptible; capable of being drawn aside 
from the right. 

SEDU'CTION, s. [seduction, Fr. seductio , Lat..] the act of 
drawing aside from the right. 

SEDIJ'LITY, s. [scdulitas, Lat.] assiduity; laboriousness; 
industry; intenseness of endeavour; application. 

SET) U LOUS, it. [sedulns, Lat.] assiduous; ambitious; 
diligent; laborious; industrious; painful. 

SEDULOUSLY, ad. diligently; industriously; laboriously. 

SE'DULOUSNESS, s. industry; diligence; assiduity. 

SEE, s. [sedes, Lat.] the seat or diocese of a bishop. 

To SEE, v. a. fpreter. I saw, part. pass, seen ; scon, Sax. 
sien, Belg.] to perceive by the eye. To discover; to descry. 
To attend. To observe ; to find. Neuterly, to have the 
sense of sight. To discern, so as to be free from deceit, 
followed by tkrouyh or into. To inquire. To be attentive. 
To scheme ; to contrive. Syxon. Objects that have some 
duiation, or that shew themselves, are mm; those that pass 
by quickly, or are hidden in some measure from the eyes, are 
only perceived. We see the face, and by that perceive the 
disposition of the heart. 

SEE, inleri. [the imperative of see, originally] observe! 
behold ! lo ! look! 

SEED, s. [seed, Dan. sad, Sax. and Belg.] a deciduous 
part of a vegetable, containing the. rudiments of a new plant. 
It consists of the heart, the seed-lobes, the eye, and the seed- 
coat. It is sometimes crowned with the cup of the flower; 
and sometimes it. is winged with a feather, or with a thin ex- 
panded membrane, which enables the wind to waft it abroad. 
An original or iirst principle. Progeny; race; offspring; 
descendants. 

To SEED, v. 7i. to produce seed. 

SEEDBUD. s. the lower part of a pointnl or pistil. It is 
the rudiment of the embryo fruit. 

SEEDCAKE, s. a cake interspersed with aromatic seeds. 

SEE'DCOAT, s. the proper coat of a seed which falls off 
spontaneously. 

SEEDLING, a young 1 plant raised from seed. 

SEE'DLIP, SEEDLOP, s. [swd lap, Sax.J a vessel in which 
the sower carries his seed. 

SEE'DLOBES, s. the perishable part of a seed, designed 
to afford nourishment to the young plant when it. first begins 
l«> expand. A bean, after being soaked in water or moist 
* arlh, easily parts with its external skin, and divides into two 
parts called the sredlobes. 

SEED PEARL, s. small grains of pearl. 

SEE'DPLOT, s. the ground on which plants are raised 
iiom seed, to he afterwards transplanted. 

SEE DTIME, s. the season of sowing. 

S EK'D VESSEL, s. a vessel to contain the: seed. Among 


plants, it is of several kinds; viz. a capsule, as in the poppy ; 
apod, as in the gilliHower; a shell, as in the pea; an air- 
bag, as in the? bladder-sena ; pulpy, including a nut or stone, 
as in the? cherry ; an apple ; a berry, as in the blackberry ; 
a cone, as in the fir. 

SEEDY, a. abounding with seed. 

SEETNG, s. perception by the eyes. Sight ; vision. 

SEEING, or SEETNG THAT, ad. since; it being so that. 

To SEEK, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, sonyht; srean, Sax.] 
to look or search for. To solicit; to endeavour to gain or 
find. To pursue by secret machinations. Neuterly, to make 
search or inquiry. To endeavour after. To make the object 
of pursuit, followed by after . To apply to. To seek, is an 
adverbial expression, implying at a loss, or without expedients 
or experience. 

SEEKER, s. one that seeks or inquires. In the plural, 
the name of a religious sect, during the Commonwealth, and 
afterwards. 

To SEEL, v. a. [see llcr, Fr.] in Falconry, to close the eyes. 
Neuterly, to lean on one side, from sy/lan, Sa\. 

SEELY, a. [sadiy, Sax. | lucky. Foolish; simple; sillv. 

To SEEM, r. n. [zietnen, Tout.] to look like, appear, or 
have the appearance of. ft seems, signifies that then* is ap- 
pearance only, without reality; and at oilier times ir is synony- 
mous to forsooth. Syxon. Seem differs from appear, in that 
the former relates, in my opinion, more to the eye ; tin* latter 
more to the imagination. 

SEEMER, s. one that carries an appearance. 

SEEMING, s. external or fair appearance. Opinion. 

SEEMINGLY, ad. in appearance; in show; in semblance. 

SEE MI NGN ESS, s. plausibility; fair appearance. 

SEEM Li NESS, s. comeliness; grace of appearance; de- 
cency; beauty; handsomeness; grace. 

SEEMLY, a. [sommdiyt, Dan. ] decent; becoming; proper; 
graceful; fit. 

SEEM LY, ad. in a decent manner; in a proper manner. 

SEEN, a. skilled; versed. “ Well seen in music.” Shah. 

SEEN, part. pass, of see. 

SEER, s. one who perceives objects by the sight. One 
who can foresee future events; a prophet. 

To SEE'SAW, v. a. to move with reciprocating motion. 

SEE'S AW, s. a reciprocating motion. 

To SEETH, v. a. [pret. I sod or seethed; part. pass, sod- 
den; scothan, Sax.] to prepare by hot or boiling water. To 
boil, or decoct in hot water. Neuterly, to boil, or be hot. 

SKETJ1ER, s. a boiler; a pot. 

SEGA'R, s. [ciyarro, Span.] a thin roll of tobacco, to he 
smoked without a pipe. 

SEGMENT, s. [segment, Fr. scy mention, Lat.] a figme 
contained between a chord and an arch of the circle ; so much 
of a circle as is cut off by a chord. 

SEGNITY, s. [seynitia, or srynities , Lat.] sluggishness. 

To SEGREGATE, v. a. [seyrryo, I .at.] to set apart ; to 
separate from others; to select; to pick out. 

SEGREGATION, s. [segregation, Fr. seyrnjuno, Lat.| 
separating from others ; selection. 

SEJANT, et. in Heraldry, sitting. 

SEIGNEUTUAL, sec-nu-ri-al, a. invested with large 
powers; independent. 

SEIGNIOR, or SEIGNIOUR, see-ni-or, s. [seigneur, Fr.] a 
lord. Grand Seignior , the title of the emperor of the Turks. 

SEIGNIORY,' see-ui-o-ry, s. [sciyneurie, Fr.] a lordship ; 
a territory; dominion. 

SEIGNORAGE, s. [seigneur tag c, Fr.] authority ; acknow- 
ledgment of power. 

To SE'IGNORIZE, v. a. to lord over. 

SEINE, s. [segne, Sax.] a net used in fishing. See Sean. 
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To SEIZE, r. a. [saisir, Fr.] to take possession of; to lay 
hold on by a sudden dibit; to grasp; to fasten on. To take 
forcible possession of by law. To have in one’s possession. 
Nen terly, to tix one’s grasp on any thing. 

• SEIZIN, s. [saisine, Fr.| the act of taking possession. Any 
thing possessed. A law term. 

SEIZURE, s. the act of seizing. The thing seized. Pos- 
session. The act of taking forcible possession of. 

SEXAII, s. a Hebrew word, found seventy-four times in the 
Hebrew text of the book of Psalms, and thrice in Habakkuk. 
There are various conjectures as to its signification ; but, as the 
Jews generally put. n^D, Sclah , finis, so be it, at the end of 
their epitaphs and books, we make no doubt but Sclah intimates, 
the end, or a pause. 

SE LBY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Monday. It is a place of some trade, rind is seated 
on the river Ouse, on which small vessels pass to York, and 
has a communication with Leeds by means of a canal. King 
Henry 1. was born here: Pi miles S. of York, and 180 N. by 
W. of Loudon. Population 4(j()0. 

SEX1JOM, ad. [supposed to be contracted from seldom , or 
sc/d, Sax. rare] not frequent or often; rarely. 

To SELE CT, v. a. [from sclectus , Lat..] to choose, by way of 
preference, from others. 

SELE CT, a. chosen, or culled out, from others. 

SELECTION, s. [ st lectio, Lat.J the aetof cullingor choosing: 
choice. 

SELE'CTNKSS, s. the state of being select. 

SELECTOR, s . one that selects. 

SELENITES, or the M«o\ t -ston k, s. \frt\iirtTjjr , from 
ofXi'ivt), the moon, Or.] a stone found, it is said, in Arabia, where- 
in is a white spot, which inci eases and decreases with the moon. 
Also, the Muscovy talc, so called from an opinion that ils 
brightness increases and decreases with the moon. 

SELENOGRA'PIIIC, or SKLKNOGRA'PHICAL, a. per- 
taining to the description of the moon. 

SEJiENO'GRAPIl Y, s . [from mXiiri) and ypt'ttyio, Or.] a 
description of the moon. 

SELF, proti. [plural selves; self, se/fr , Belg.j when used as 
an adjective it signify very or identical. “ That self way.” - 
Shah. It is frequently united to the personal pronouns, and to 
the neutral pronoun it, and then implies a reciprocation, and 
is compounded not only \\ itli adjectives and substantives, but 
when united with my, him, and them, though contrary to ana- 
logy, is used as a nominative. 

SE'LFHEAL, s. a plant with oblong egg-shaped leaves, and 
blue, purplish, or white blossoms, found in pastures, and 
flowering in August. 

SELFISH, a. attentive to one’s own interest, with absolute 
disregard to others. Mercenary ; sordid ; ungenerous. 

SE LFISHLY, ad. with regard only to one’s own interest ; 
without love of others. Sordidly, ungenerously. 

SEXF1SHNESS, s. attention to one’s own interest, withou* 
any regard to others. Self-love. 

SELFSAME, a. the very same ; identical. 

SE'LKfRK, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. E. by 
Edinburghshire, E. by Roxburgshire, S. by Dumfries-shire, and 
W. and N. by Peebles-shire. The number of inhabitants, in 
1831, was ()833. It is a hilly country, 20 miles long, and 10 
where broadest. The principal rivers are the Tweed, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, and Gala. Selkirk, the capital, is 30 miles S. S. E. 
of Edinburgh, and has manufactures of inkle, leather, and 
stockings. Population 2883. 

SELL, s . [sellc, Fr.] an obsolete term for saddle. In Build- 
ing, the ground-sell denotes the lower piece of timber, on which 
the whole superstructure is raised ; and the window-sell, called 
also window-soil t is the bottom piece in a window frame. 
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lb SELL, r. a. [pret. ami part. pass, sold : sy/fav, Sax.] to 
dispose of any thing for money. To vend. To betray for 
money. Neiiterly, to carry on trade ; to be >oId. 

SEXLAN HE IIS, s. are chaps or mangy smes in the bind- 
ing of a horse’s houghs, as the mafandr rs an- in the knot s. 

SEXLER, s. the person that sells; a vender. 

SELVAGE, or SELVA DGE, s. [according to Skinner, from 
salvage, because it saves the cloth] the edge of rluth, cither 
linen or woollen. 

SELVES, plural of Sf.lt. 

SEMBLABLE, a. [Fr.] like; resembling. 

S EM 13 1 iA N C E, s. [semblance, Fr.] likeness; resemblance; 
similitude; representation. Appearance, show, figure. 

SEMBLANT, a. [Fr.] like; lescmbling. 

SF/MBLATIYE, a. suitable; tit.; resembling. 

SEMEN, s. [Lat.] the seed of animals or vegetables. 

SE*MI, s. [Lat.j half, used in composition. 

SEMI BRIEF, s. [semibreve, Fr.J a note in music compre- 
hending the space of two minims, or four crotchets. 

SEMICIRCLE, s. [semicirculus, Lat.J a half round ; part 
of a circle divided by the diameter. 

SKMICI RCLEI), SEMICIRCULAR, «. half round. 

SEMICOLON, s. [.sy./h/, Lat. and km\ ov, Gr.] a point made 
thus [;] to note a greater pause than that of a comma. 

SEMIDI.VMETER, s. [Lat.J half the line which, drawn 
through the centre of a circle, divides it. into two equal 
parts. 

SK'MIDOL' BLE, s. in the Romish breviary, such otliccs 
and feasts as are celebrated with less solemnity than the 
double ones, but yet with more than the single ones. 

SEMIFLUID, a. imperfectly fluid. 

SEMILU NAR, SEMILL NARY, a. [snnilunairr, Fr.] re- 
sembling in form a half moon. 

SEMIMETAL, s. in Mineralogy, are metallic fossils, heavy, 
opaque, of a bright ring surface, not malleable ; as quick- 
silver, antimony, cobalt, the arsenics, bismuth, zinc, with its 
ore calamine: to these may be added the semi-metallic recre- 
ments, tutty and pampholyx. 

SEMIN VL, a. [from st/tnn, Lat.J btlonging to seed. Con- 
tained in the seed; radical. 

SEMIN VL1TY, .v. [from semen, Lat.] the. nature of seed. 
The power of being produced. 

SF, 'MINARY, s. [seminaire, Fr. suninnrium , Lat.J the ground 
on which any thing is sown. The spot or original stock whence 
any thing is brought. A place of education. 

SEMINATION, s. [srminatio, Lat. [the act of sowing. The 
act of shedding or dispersing the plants. 

SEMlNITiC, or NEM1N1TICAL, a. [from semen and facto, 
Lat.] productive of seed. 

SEM1PF/DAL, a. [fioni semi and pcs, Lat.] containing half 
a foot. 

SEM1PELLUC1I), a. half clear; imperfectly trans- 
parent. 

SEMIQUA'VER, s. in Music, a note containing half the 
quantity of the quaver, or one-fourth of the crotchet. 

SEMISPHF/RICAL, a. belonging to half a sphere. 

SEMITERTIAN, s. an ague compounded of a tertian and 
a quotidian. 

SEMIVOWEL, s. a consonant which makes an imperfect 
sound, or does not require a total occlusion of the mouth. 
These are f, 1, m, n, r , i, x, z. 

SEMPITERNAL, a. [sempifrrncl, Fr. semyitrrnus , Lat.] 
continual; perpetual; having beginning without end. 

SKMPITE'RNITY, s. future duration without end. 

SEMPSTRESS, s. [scams t"c. Sax.] See Seamstress. 

SENA, or SENNA, s. a shrub, the leaves of which arc pur- 
chased for their purgative virtue. 
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SE'JV.tRV, a. [Marius, iMt. ] consisting of six; belonging 

to flu? number si\. ,1- 

SK'NA TE, a - . [w/i/i/, Fr. senatus, Tat.] an assembly o i coun- 
adlors, or of men met together to enact laws, and debate on 
matters which respect the state. 

SK'SATKIIUIjSE, s. a place where a public council meets. 
NE 'SATO It, s. [Laf.J one that sits in a public council. 
SESATO'RLAL, or SENATOR I AN, a. [senatorial, Fr. 
senatorius, Lat.] belonging to the senate. 

To SEND, v. a . [pret. and part. pass, sent; sendan , Sax. 
senffen, Bdg.] to dispatch from one place to another. To 
commission by authority to go and act. To emit ; to produce, 
io indict. To grant as from a distant place. To ditfuse; to 
propagate. To let fly, cast, or shoot. Ncuterlv, to deliver up 
or dispatch a message. Followed by for, to desire by message 
a person to come ; to cause to be brought by another. 

SENESCENCE, s. [from smcsco, Lat.] the state of grow- 
ing old ; decay by time. 

SENESCHAL, se-nes-kal, $. [seneschal, Fr.] a person who 
formerly had the care of entertainments in great houses ; a 
steward ; a major domo. 

SENG KEEN, $. in Botany, the saxifraga of Linneus. 
SENILE, a. [senilis, Lat. | belonging to old age. 

SE'NIOR, s. [Lat.] an elder; one born before another. An 
aged person. A superior on account of some priority. 

SENIO R TIT, s. the quality of being born before another; 
priority of birth, or station. 

SE NNA, s. [semi, Lat.] a medicinal tree. 

SEN NIGHT, s. [contracted from sevennight] a week. 
SENO'CIJLAR, a. [scni and ocnlns , Lat.] having six eyes. 
SENSATION, *. [Fr.] perception by the senses. 

SENSE, s. [sens, Fr. sensns , I .at.] is a faculty of the soul 
whereby it perceives external objects by means ot the impres- 
sions they make on certain organs of the body. These organs 
of sensation are commonly reckoned five, viz. the eye, where- 
by we see objects; the ear, which enables us to hear sounds; 
the nose, by which we receive, the ideas ofditicrent smells; the 
palate, by which we judge of tastes; and the cutis, or skin, 
which enables us to feel the different forms, hardness, or soft- 
ness of bodies. Figuratively, apprehension, applied to the 
mind. Understanding. Reason, or reasonable meaning. Opi- 
nion. Consciousness. Moral perception. Meaning. 

SENSELESS, a. void of life, perception, reason, under- 
standing or pity. Unfeeling; stupid. Destitute of meaning. 
SENSELESSLY, ad. in a senseless manner ; stupidly. 
SENSELESSNESS, s. folly; unreasonableness; absurdity; 
stupidity. Want of meaning. 

SENSIBILITY, s. [sensibilite, Fr.] quickness of sensation 
or perception ; delicacy. 

SENSIBLE, a. [sensible, Fr. sensibilis, Lat.] having the 
power of perceiving by the senses. Affected by good or ill, by 
arguments or pity. Reasonable or judicious. 

SENSIBLENESS, s. actual perception by mind or body; 
quickness of perception ; sensibility; painful consciousness. 
SENSIBLY, ad. perceptibly to the senses; judiciously. 
SENSITIVE, a. [sensitif, Fr.] having sense or perception. 
SENSITIVE PLANT, s. among Botanists, a species of 
plant, the leaves and flowers of which contract themselves 
when touched, as if sensible of the contact; but expand and 
flourish again as soon as the hand is removed. 

SENSO'KIUM, or SENSORY, s. [sensorium, Lat.] that 
part where the senses transmit their notices or perceptions to 
the mind. The seat, of sense. An organ of sensation. 

SENSUAL, a. [sensucl, Fr.] consisting in, or depending on, 
sense. Pleasing to the senses. Carnal, opposed to spiritual. 
Devoted to sense ; lewd ; luxurious. 

SENSUALIST, s . one devoted to corporeal pleasures. 


SENSUA LITY, .V. [sentualitf, Fr.Jtlic quality of being lewd, 

or devoted to corporeal pleasures. 

To SENSUALIZE, v. a. to plunge in sensual pleasures, or 

to subject the mind to the senses. 

SENSUALLY, ad. in a sensual manner. 

SENSUOUS, a. tender; pathetic. Not in use. 

SENT, the part. pass, of Send. 

SENTENCE, s. [sentence, Fr. sententia, Lat.] the decision 
of a judge; doom. A moral instruction or maxim, delivered 
in few words. A short paragraph; a period in writing. 

To SENTENCE, v. a. [sentencin', Fr.] to pass the last 
judgment. To condemn, or doom to punishment. 

SENT ENT I O'S IT Y , $ m comprehension in a sentence. 
SENTENTIOUS, [. scnicnticiu IV. | abounding with 

short, periods, nr moral maxims. 

SENTENTlOl’SLY, ad. in short sentences. 

SENT E NT I ( ) US N ESS, s. the quality of abounding in pithy 
sentences; brevity with strength. 

SENTERY, / [commonly written and pronounced stntrif, 
corrupted from sentinel] one sent lo watch in a garrison, or the 
outlines of ail army. A watch ; a sentinel. 

SENTIENT, a. [sentiens, Lat.J perceiving; having percep 


SENTIMENT, s. [sentiment, Fr.] thought, opinion, or no- 
tion. Sense considered distinctly from language ; a striking 
sentence in a composition. Sensibility; feeling. 

SENTIMENTAL, a. a word lately ‘introduced into common 
use, but without any precise meaning. Those who use it ap- 
pear to understand by it, that afl’ecting turn ol thought which 
is peculiar to works of fancy, and where there is a display ot 
the pathetic, as in the graver scenes ot comedy, or of novels. 
Abounding with, or affecting sentiment. 

SENTINEL, .v. [senfinelte. Fr.] a soldier who watches to 
prevent surprise. The duty of a sentinel ; watch; guard. 

SENTRY, s. [contracted from sentinel ] see Skntery. 

SEPARABILITY, s. the quality of admitting its parts to be 
broken or disunited. 

SEPARABLE, a. [separable, Fr. separabilis, Lat.] capable 
of having the union of i^s pails broken, or disjoined; possible 
to be disjoined from something. Disccrptible. 

To SEPARATE, v. a. [separo, Lat.] to break or divide die 
parts from each other. To disunite, lo sever fiom the rest. 
To set apart; to segregate. To withdraw ; used with from. 
Ncuterlv, to part from or quit; to he disunited. 

SEPARATE, a. [srparatus, Lat.] divided from the rod. 
Disunited from the other parts. Disengaged or abstracted. 

SEPARATELY, ad. apart; singly; distinctly. 

SEPARATENESS, s. the state of being separate. 

SEPARATION, s. [separatio, Lat. separation, Fr.] the act 
of breaking the union between parts. Disjunction; disunion. 
Divorce, applied to marriage, or a state wherein the two par- 
ties do not live together. Chemical analysis. 

SEPARATIST, s. one who quits the communion of the 
church ; a schismatic ; a soceder ; a dissent* r ; a sectary. 

SEPARATOR, s. one who divides; a divider. 

SEPARATORY, a. used in separation. 

SEPIMENT, s. [sepimentum, I /at.] a hedge ; a fence. 

REPOSITION, s. [from sepono , Lat.] the act of setting 
aside or apart ; segregation. 

SEPT, s. [septum, Lat.] a dan, race, tribe, generation. 

SEPTANGULAR, a. [septem and amjulus, Lat.] having 
seven comers or sides. 

SEPTEMBER, s. [Lat] the ninth month of the year; the 
seventh from March. It is personified as a man with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 

SEPTENARY, a. [ septenarius , Lat.] consisting of seven. 
Substantively, the number seven 
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SEPTENNIAL, a. [saptcnnis, Lat.] lasting seven years. 
Happening once in seven years. 

SEPTE'NTRION, s, [septentrio, Lat.] a constellation of 
seven stars, called likewise Charles’s Wain, and Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear, situated near the north pole. Jn Cosmo- 
graphy, it signifies the same witli north ; and hence septentrional 
is applied to any thing belonging to the north, as septentrional 
signs, parallels, &c. 

SEPTFOIL, a . the upright tormeutil. See Torment il. 

SE PTIC, or SETT1CAL, a. [ ff i,irmi>r, Or.] in Medicine, 
having the power to produce or increase putrefaction. 

SEPTIJAGE'NARY, a. [srptnagenairc, Fr. sept uagenar ins , 
Lat.] consisting of seventy. 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA, s. the third Sunday before the first 
Sunday in Lent; so called because about 70 days before 
Easter. 

SE'PTUAGINT, s. [from sept nag into, Lat..] the ancient 
Greek version of the Old Testament, so called from the suppo- 
sition that it was the work of seventy-tiro interpreters. 

SE PTUPLE, a. [ septuples , Lat . | seven times as much. 

SKPU'LCHRAL, a, [svjiulcrat, Fr. sepvlehralis , Lat.] be- 
longing to a funeral or the grave ; monumental. 

SEPULCHRE, s. [scpulere, Fr. scpulchmm , Lat.] the 
cavity in which a dead body is interred. A grave, or tomb. 

To SEPULCHRE, v. a. [accented on the second syllable 
by Sbakspeare and Milton ; but by Johnson and Prior on the 
first] to bury; to entomb; to inter. 

SEPULTURE, s, [sepulture, Fr. srpuftnra, Lat.] burial ; 
interment. 

SKQUA'CIOUS, a. [sequax, Lat.] following, attendant; 
ductile, pliant. 

SEQUEL, s. [sequela, Lat.] the conclusion, or succeeding 
part. An event. A consequence, or inference. 

SEQUENCE, s. [from scqnor, Lat.] order of succession. 
Series ; arrangement. In Gaining, cards which follow on the 
same suit, as .‘1, 4, A, or king, queen, knave, &c. 

SEQUENT, a. [segue ns, Lat.] following; consequential; 
succeeding. Substantively, a follower, but nut used. 

To SEQUESTER, v, a, [seqnestrer, Fr.] to separate from 
the society of others for the sake of privacy. To put aside, or 
remove. To withdraw. To deprive the owner of the use, 
property, or possession. Ncutcrly, to retire. 

SEQUESTRABLE, a. subject to privation ; capable of se- 
paration. 

To SEQUESTRATE, t». n. to separate from company. 

SEQUESTRATION, s. [sequestration, Fr. seqttcsl ratio, 
Lat..] separation ; retirement. Disunion ; disjunction. State 
of being set aside. In Common Law, it is setting aside the 
thing in controversy from the possession of both the parties 
that contend for it. It is also a kind of extent or execution for 
debt, in the ease of a boneficed clergyman, of the profits of his 
living, directed to the church-wardens, to receive the same, to 
satisfy the judgment. In Civil Law, it is used in various 
senses ; and it is also used to signify the gathering up the 
fruits of a vacant benefice, for the use of the next incumbent of 
the church. 

SEQUESTRATOR, s, one who takes from a man the profit 
of his possessions. 

SERA'GLIO, sc-ra-li-o, s. a Persian word signifying the 
palace of a prince or lord ; in which sense the houses of the 
ambassadors of England, France, &c. arc, at Constantino- 
ple, cailcd seraglios. But the term Seraglio, is used by way 
of eminence, for the palace of the Grand Seignior at Con- 
stantinople, where he keeps his court, in which his concubines 
are lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the prin- 
cipal posts of the empire. Figuratively, a house of lewd women. 

SERAPH, s. [in the plur. Seraphim 9 fpw, seraph, from 


saraph, to burn, because they aie a flaming fire, Iicb.j 
one of the orders of angels. 

SERA PHIC, or SERA'PIIICAL, s.-raf-i-kal, 5 . [*',«- 
plaque., Fr.] angelic, or like a seraph. Pun*. 

SERAPHIM, s. [o*dw, plural of lyiur, st.rnj>li\ angels of 
one of the heavenly orders. 

SERASQU1ER, or SERASKI ER, 6*. a gem i * <r 

commander in chief of the Turkish forces in Europe. 

SERE, a. [seaman, to dry, Sax.] dry or withered. 

SERE, s. claw ; talon. 

SERENA'DE, s. [Fr. scrcnala, Ital. whence & crenate in 
Milton, from scrcnus, Lat. because practiced mostly in fair 
weather] music or songs with which lovers entertain their mis- 
tresses in the night. 

To SERENA DE, v. a. to entertain with music in the night. 

SERENE, a. [serein, Fr. serenus, Lat.] calm, placid, quiet ; 
tranquil, peaceful, even of mind, unrulilcd, without any dis- 
turbance. Without clouds or rain, applied to the weatlftr. 
Also a title of honour gi\en to several princes. 

SERENELY, ad, calmly; cooly; quietly. 

SERENITY, SERENENESS, a. calmness; peace; cm n- 
ness of temper; coolness of mind ; tranquillity. 

SERGE, s, [serge, Fr.| a kind of woollen doth. 

SERGEANT, s, [sergtnt, Fr. strgente, ltal,] an office r w ho 
attends on, or executes the order of, magistrates. It is the 
highest degree taken at the Common Law, as that of Doctor 
is of the Ci\il Law : the Court of Common Pleas is allowed 
them to plead in by themselves ; but they are not restrained 
from pleading in any other court. In the Army, a sergeant is 
an inferior officer in a company of foot, ora tioop of diagoons. 
A title given to some of the king's servants, as sergeant chi- 
rurgeou, sergeant painter, &<\ 

SERIES, s. [Lat.] an order win n in things regularly 
follow and are connected with cadi other. A course or suc- 
cession. 

SERINGA PATAM, or PATAXA, a city of Iliiidoostan, 
formerly capital of the kingdom of M\sore. Jt is situated in 
an island of the river Cauvery. This Eland is a heniititul spot, 
containing elegant buildings, squan-s, grnvt s, and garden?. 
The mausoleum of Ilyder Ali is one ot the most inaguifin nt 
objects in this place: it is situated on the S. angle ot tin* 
island, near the palace of the late Tippoo Sail), and is sur- 
rounded by a grove of beautiful express trees. It is 2 -in links 
W. S. W. of Madras. Lat. 12.2(>. N. Ion. 7R 61. E. This 
city was taken by the British on the -1th ot May, 17PP. 

SERIOUS, a, [serins, Lat.] grave; solemn; not. volatile ; 
opposed to levity. Important ; weighty ; in earnest, op- 
posed to trifling. Synon. We are stunt, through discretion 
and custom ; grave, through humour and constitution ; serious , 
through taste and affectation. Levity is the reverse ot being 
staid; vivacity of gravity ; wantonness of seriousness, 

SERIOUSLY, ad, gravely; solemnly; in earnest ; with- 
out levity. 

SERIOUSNESS, s. gravity; solemnity; earnest attention. 

SERMOCI NATION, s. [ scnnueinatio, Lat.] the act or 
practice of holding long discourses. 

SERMON, s, '[sermon, Pr. sir mo, Lat.] a discourse written 
or spoken on some text for the instruction ot the people. 

SKROS1TY, s, [scrositv, Fr.] a thin or watery part of the 
blood. 

SEROUS, [*' reur, Fr. serosus, Lat.] thin or watery. 

SERPENT, s, [serpent, Fr. serpens , Lat.] an offensive rep- 
tile that has neither wings nor feet, and moves oil the ground 
like a worm. A sort of firework. A musical wind instru- 
ment. 

SERPENTINE, a, [serpentinus, Lat] resembling a ser- 
pent; winding like a seipent; crooked, or wavy. 

9 U 
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SERPI'GINOUS, a. diseased with a serpigo. 

SERPIGO, s. a kind of tetter ; a species of herpes. 

SERRATE, or SE'RRATED, a. [serratus, Lat.] having in- 
dentures or jags, like the teeth of a saw. 

SERRATION, s. [from serra , a saw, Lat.J formation in the 
shape of a saw. 

SE'RRATURE, $, indenture like the teeth of a saw. 

To SE'RRY, v. a. [server, Fr.] to press or drive close to- 
gether. Not in use. 

SERVANT, s. [sci'vant, Fr. servus , Lat.] an attendant; 
one who is hired and obedient to another. A word of civility, 
implying a readiness of doing good to another. 

To SERVE r. a. [scrcio, Lat.] to attend. To obey. To 
supply with food. To bring in. To do business for another 
for hire. To supply with any thing. To obey as a soldier. 
To promote. To comply. To satisfy. To stand instead of 
any thing to one, followed by for. To requite. In Divinity, 
to Worship. Neuterly, to act as a servant. To be in subjec- 
tion. To attend. To act in war. To produce the end de- 
sired. To suit. To conduce. To officiate or minister. 

SE'RVICE, $. [scriucc, Fr. servitium , Lat.] business done 
for. hire. The attendance of a servant. Place ; office of a 
servant. Attendance on a superior. A profession of respect, 
intimating a being ready to assist, or acknowledge subjection. 
Obedience. Employment. Military duty. Purpose; use. 
Advantage. Favour. The public office of devotion. A 
course or order of dishes. A paper of sweet-meats. In Bo- 
tany, a kind of hawthorn ; also the mountain-ash or quicken- 
tree. 

SERVICEABLE, a. [scrvissablc, old Fr.] profitable; use- 
ful ; beneficial. Active ; diligent ; officious. 

SERVILE, a. [scrvil, Fr. servilis, Lat.] slavish; meanly 
submissive, fawning, or cringing ; dependent, mean. 

SERVILELY, ad. meanly ; slavishly. 

SERVILENESS, or SERVILITY, s. base or mean sub- 
mission and subjection. The condition of a slave*. 

SERVITOR, s. [servile nr, l ; r.] a servant. A student in 
the university of Oxford, who attends on another for his main- 
tenance and education. See Sizer. 

SKTIVITUDE, s. [servitude, Fr. servitus, Lat.] the state 
of a slave. Service. Servants collectively. Nvxox. 
The state of a hired servant is servitude ; that of one manci- 
pated, slavery; the one is voluntary, the other involuntary. 
The former is in some measure honourable ; the latter con- 
temptible. 

SE RUM, s. [Lat.] the thin or watery part of any fluid. 

SESQUI, a word used in composition, borrowed from the 
Latin, and signifying one and a half. 

SESQUIALTER, or SESQUIALTERAL, a. [srsquialter, 
Lat. | in Geometry, a ratio where one quantity, or number, con- 
tains another once and a half as much more, as 6 and 9. 

SESQUI PLICATE, a. in Mathematics, the proportion one 
quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one and a 
half to one. 

SESS, (for assess) s. rate, tax, cess charged. 

SESSION, s. [sessicm, Fr. sessio, Lat.] the act of sitting. 
An assembly of magistrates, or senators. The time or space 
during which an assembly sits without intermission. A meet- 
ing of justices. 

SESTERCE, s. [sesterce, Fr . sesterlium, Lat.] among the 
Romans, a sum of about 81. Js 5,Jd. sterling. 

To SET, v. a . [pret. and part. pass, set ; settnn, Sax. setten, 
Belg.] to place or put in any situation, condition, or posture. 
To regulate, or adjust by some rule. To fix as motionless. 
To suit or fit to music. To plant. To reduce from a frac- 
tured or dislocated state. To intersperse, or mark. To fix ; 
to determine: To place in view, or exhibit as an object. 


used with before . To take at play. To value, estimate, or 
rate ; to reject or remit for the present, used with by. To fix 
in metal. To predetermine, or settle. To bring to an edge, 
by rubbing op a none. Used with against , to oppose, or to 
alienate a person’s affections from another. To set apart , to 
neglect for a season, or reserve for some particular purpose. 
Used with aside, to reject, abrogate, or omit for the present. 
To set down, to mention in writing, or to register; to fix or 
establish ; to fix on a resolve. To set qff\ to decorate, or re- 
commend. To set forth, to display, explain, place in order, 
or show. Used with on, or upon, to inc ite, or animate ; to 
attack, or assault; to employ in an affair. To set out , to 
begin a discourse or journey ; to adorn, or embellish ; to raise, 
or equip, applied to fleets or armies; to shew, display, recom- 
mend, or prove. To set up, to supply with money for carrying 
on trade at first ; to raise or exalt m power or dignity*; to 
establish or fix ; to advance, or purpose. Neuterly, to go be- 
low' the horizon, applied to the sun, &c. To be fixed. To be 
extinguished, or unable to see, applied to the eyes. To fit 
music to words. To begin a journey. To plant. To catch 
birds by a dog, that lies down and discovers them. Used with 
about, to fall to; to begin. Used with in, to become settled 
in a particular state. Used with on, or upon, to begin a jour- 
ney or enterprise. Used with out , to have a beginning ; to 
begin a journey or course ; to begin the world. To set to, to 
apply one’s self to. To set up , to begin a trade openly; to 
pmfess publicly. 

SET, pari, regular; not loose or careless ; made to conform 
to some rule. 

SET, s. a number of tilings suiting each other, and neces- 
sary to form a whole. The apparent fall of the sun, &t. be- 
low the horizon. Any thing not sown, put into the ground for 
growth. A wager at dice. A game ; a sufficient number o! 
persons to play a game. 

SETACEOUS, a. [from seta, a bristle, Lat.J bristly ; set 
with, or consisting of strong hairs. 

SE'TON, s. \selun, Fr. from seta, Lat.] in Surgery, the state 
of a wound when the skin is taken up by a needle, and kept 
open by a twist of hair or silk, that the humours may vent 
themselves. Among Farriers, a rowel. 

SETTEE, s. [sctol. Sax.] a large long seat w ith a back. 

SETT Ell WORT, s. a kind of hellebore. The dried leaves 
are frequently given to children to destroy worms ; but they 
ought to be used sparingly. 

SETTING-DOG, s. a dog taught to find game, and shew 
it by lying down near it. 

SETTLE, $. [setol, Sax.] a seat, or bench. 

To SETTLE, ?*. a. to place in a certain or safe state afh r 
calamity, or disturbance*. To fix in any place or way of life. 
To free from ambiguity or doubt. To fix, and make certain 
or unchangeable. To free from change of opinion. To make 
close. To fix inseparably or strongly, used with upon. To 
make the dregs or sediments of liquor fall to the bottom. To 
put into a state of calmness. To people a country. Neuterly, 
to sink and continue at the bottom ; to subside. To fix one’s 
abode. To chuse or fix a method of life. To rest or grow 
calm. To make a jointure for a wife. To contract, as a newly 
built wall. 

SE’TTLE, a neat town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
seated on the river Rihble, over which it has a stone bridge, 
at the foot of the hills which part this county from Lancashire, 
(30 miles N. N. W. of York, and 235 N. N. W. of London. 
A weekly market on Tuesday, and one oil every other Mon- 
day for cattle. In the neighbourhood are two natural curiosi- 
ties, called Attermire Cave, and Giggleswick Well. Pop, 1627, 

SETTLEDNESS, s. state of being settled. 

SETTLEMENT, s. the act of settling. The act of giv- 
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ing possession. A jointure granted a wife. The dregs of 
liquors. A place where a colony is established. Act of for- 
saking a roving for a domestic and regular life. 

SEVEN, a . [ wofon , Sax.] consisting of four and three. 

SEVENFOLD, a . [ scofon soldi ? , Sax.] repeated or folded 
seven times ; septuple. Adverbially, in the proportion of 
seven to one. 

SEVENNIGHT, (commonly written seennight , and pron. 
sennit) s . [.seven and night] a week ; the time from one day of 
the week to the next day of the same denomination preceding 
or following. It happened on Monday was se'ennight , that is, 
on the Monday before last Monday . It will be done on Mon- 
day seennight , that is, on the Monday after next Monday . 

SE'VENOAKS, or Scennock, a town of Kent, with a mar- 
ket on Saturday, and an ancient free-sehool ; 6 miles N. W. 
of Tunbridge, and 23 S. E. by S. of London. Popul. 4710. 

SE'VENSCORE, s. seven times 20 or 140. 

SEVENTEEN, a . [srofontyne, Sax.] seven and ten. 

SEVENTEENTH, a. [scofontrotha, Sax.] the ordinal of 
seventeen ; the next after the sixteenth. 

SEVENTH, a, [scofontlui. Sax.] the next in order to the 
sixth. Containing one part in seven. Seventh day , used by 
the Quakers for Saturday ; and observed by the .Jews as a 
sabbath. The seventh Month , used by the Quakers for July. 

SEVENTHLY, ad. in the seventh place; an ordinal ad- 
verb. 

SEVENTIETH, a . [ handseofontigothn , Sax.] the tenth 
seven times repeated ; the seventh part of the tenth part of 
any thing ; the ordinal of seventy. 

SEVENTY, a. [handscofon/ig, Sax.] seven times ten. 

To SE VER, v. a. [sevrer 9 Fr.] to part, from the rest by 
force. To distinguish, separate, or put into different orders 
or places. To keep distinct or apart. Neuterly, to make a 
separation or distinction, followed by between. 

SEVERAL, a. different ; distinct from one another. Di- 
vers ; many, generally applied to any number more than two. 
Particular, or single. Appropriate. 

SEVERAL, s . the state of separation. Each particular 
taken singly ; generally used in the plural. Any enclosed or 
aeparalc. place. Inclosed grounds. 

SEVERALLY, ad. distinctly ; particularly ; separately. 

SEVERANCE, s. separation; partition. 

SEVERE, a. [ severe , Fr. secerns , I/at.] apt. to blame, or 
punish; rigorous; cruel; sharp, rigid, austere ; harsh, strict, 
morose, censorious, hard, inexorable, not indulgent ; painful, 
afflictive ; concise ; grave, sober, sedate ; not lax ; precise. 

SF.VF/RELY, ad. painfully; ferociously; strictly. 

SEVERITY, s. [sect rite, Fr. severitas , Lat.] the quality 
of being severe. Synon. Severity shews itself chiefly in 
the manner of thinking and judging ; it condemns readily, 
and admits of no excuse. Rigour is seen particularly in 
the mode of punishing ; it pardons nothing, nor lightens the 
stroke. 

SE VERN, a river of England and Wales, which rises near 
Plvnlimmon Hill, in Montgomeryshire. It passes Shrews- 
bury, Bridgcuorth, and Worcester ; joins the Avon at Tewkes- 
bury ; and thence flows to Gloucester, keeping a N. W. 
course, till it. falls into the Bristol Channel. 

SK VOCATION, s. [.woco, Lat.] the act of calling aside. 

To SEW, v. a. [suo, Lat.] to join or work with threads 
drawn through by a needle. To drain a pond of its fish. 
Neuterly, to work with a needle and thread. 

SEWER, s. [asseour, old Fr.] an oflicer who serves up a 
feast. A passage for water to run through ; now corrupted 
to, and pronounced, shore , but derived from issue or issuer . 
One that uses a needle, and then pronounced soar. 

SEX, s . [sexe, Fr. sexus, Lat.] that property by which any 


species is distinguished into male and female. Woman-kind, 
by way of emphasis. 

SEX, from the Lat. is used in composition, and signifies six. 

SEXAGENARY, a. sexagenarius , Lat.] aged sixty years. 

SEXAGE'SIMA, s. [Lat.] the second Sunday before Lent ; 
so called because about the 60th day before Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL, a. sixtieth ; numbered by sixties. 

SEX ANGLED, or SEXA'NGULAR, a. having six corners 
or angles ; hexagonal. 

SEXENNIAL, a. [from sex and annus, Lat.] lasting six 
years ; happening once in six years. 

SEXTAIN, s . [from scxtaiis, Lat.| a stanza of six lines. 

SEXTANT, s. in Mathematics, denotes the sixth part, of a 
circle, or an arch comprehending sixty degrees. Also, an 
astronomical instrument made like a quadrant, excepting that 
its limb comprehends only sixty degrees. 

SF/.XT1LE, a. [ sextilis , Lat.] a position or aspect of tQo 
planets, when 60 degrees distant, or at the distance of two 
signs from one another, and marked thus *. 

SEXTON, s. [corrupted from sacristan] an under officer in 
a church ; sometimes applied to the person who opens pews. 

SEXTU PLE, a. [sextuplus, Lat..] six-fold. 

SEXUAL, a. of or belonging to a sex. The Sexual System , 
in Botany, is that system which is founded on a discovery, 
that there is in vegetables, as well as in animals, a distinction 
of the sexes. 

SHABBILY, ad. meanly; reproachfully; despicably. 

SILVBBINESS, s. meanness; paltriness. 

SHA BBY, a . [shaupy, Boh.] mean ; paltry. 

To SHACKLE, a. [shacckclin, Belg.] to chain, fetter, 
bind, or deprive of liberty. 

SILVCKLES, s. [not used in the singular, s It archils, Belg.] 
chains for prisoners ; fetters ; gyves. 

SHAD, s. a sea-fish of the herring kind, called also the mo- 
ther of herrings. In Great Britain, the Severn affords it in 
highest perfection. 

SHA DDOCK, s. an inferior kind of orange. 

SHADE, s. [ schade , Belg.] the darkness made bv intercept- 
ing the light; obscurity. A place where the rays of the sun 
are excluded. Any thing which intercepts the light. Screen. 
Shelter. The parts of a picture painted with dark colours. 
A colour, or gradation of light. The. tigmv formed bv the 
interception of light. A spirit; a ghost ; the soul separated 
from the body. 

To SHADE, v. a. to intercept the light ; to shelter or hide; 
to overspread; to protect, cover, or screen; to mark with 
different gradations of colours; to paint in dark colours. 

SHADINESS, $. the state of being shady. 

SHADOW, s. [i cschaduvr , Belg.] the representation o r a 
body by its intercepting the light. Darkness. Shelter torn ed 
by intercepting the light or heat. An obscure or dark place. 
The dark part of a picture. A ghost, spirit, or shade. An 
imperfect or faint r< presentation. Favour or protection. In- 
separable companion. A type, or mystical representation. 

To SHADOW, r. a. to intercept the light. To cloud or 
darken. To cover with opacity. To conceal, hide, or screen. 
To protect. To mark with various gradations of colour or light. 
To paint in dark colour*. To represent imperfectly or typicall;, . 
To make cool or gently gloomy by the interception of light t-r 
heat. 

SHADOWY, a. gloom;, ; dark; opaque. Typical; faintly 
representative. I ■nsubstaiitial. 

SHADY, a. full of shade; free from the glare of light, ur 
sultriness of heat. 

SHAFT, s. [see aft. Sax.] an ''trow. A narrow, deep, am! 
perpendicular pit, from shaft , Belg. Any thing straigh as 
the spire of a steeple, &c. The funnel of a chimney. Li 
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Botany, a part of the pointnl standing upon the scedbnd, and 
supporting the summit. It is also called the style . 

SHA'FTSBURY, a toivii of Dorsetshire. It had formerly 
ten parish churches, but now only three. The houses arc oi 
freestone; and it is a good thoroughfare, governed by a mayor, 
and sends one member to parliament. It has a market on 
Saturday for corn and cattle, and is 1 i) miles W. by S. of 
Salisbury, and 100 W. by S. of London. Pupnl.it i>»»« - :i > 

SI 1 A(), s. f sccacyn, Sax.] a kind of cloth or stuff with a 
long rough pile of wool or hair ; rough woolly hair. 

S1 1 AUG EL), or SHAGGY, a. ruggedly hairy ; rough; 
nnrgcd. Figuratively, ragged, mean, shabby. 

NHAGREE'N, s. [chap r in, Fr.] the skin of a fish remark- 
ahlv rough. Irritation of mind, properly chagrin. 

To SHAGUEE N, v. a. [efuu/riner, Fr.] to irritate, to pro- 
yoke. Chuqrin i> the most proper spelling. 

«ffo SHAKE, v. a. [preter. shook, part. pass, shaken, or 
shook; scencan, Sax. shtckni, Belg.] to put into a vibrating 
motion ; to move with quick returns backwards and forwards. 
To make to totter or tremble. To throw down or off by a vio- 
lent action. To drive from a resolution, or make afraid. To 
shake hands , is to pay compliments at meeting, or to take leave. 
To shake o[i\ to rid one’s self from; to free from or divest. 
Neuterly, to tremble, or to be put into a tremulous motion; to 
be in terror ; to totter. Synox. Shake and tremble both im- 
ply being agitated with a vibratory motion; but arising from 
different causes. The first, is more applicable to a tremulous 
motion occasioned by cold ; the latter to a like motion occa- 
sioned by fear. The verb shake is often used in the active 
sense; the verb tremble never. 

SHAKE, s* concussion. A loitering or tremulous mo- 
tion. 

SHAKER, s. the person or thing that shakes. 

SHALL, r. defect, [from shall, Goth, or st fal, Sax.| as this 
is by foreigners confounded with will, the future from icillnn , 
Sax. it should be observed, that will implies resolution to do 
something at. a future, time, and shall, a command that such a 
thing must, he done, if used in the second or third person; but 
if used in tli? first person, it generally denotes a less degree 
of positivcncss than will. 

SHALLOON, s. a slight woollen stuff, originally made 
at Chalons, a town of Champagne in France ; whence its 
name. 

SHALLOP, s. [ehaloupc, Fr.] a small light boat. 

SHA'LLOW, a. [supposed to he compounded of shoal and 
low] not deep, or at a small distance from the surface. Not 
very knowing or wise, applied to the understanding ; empty, 
trifling, futile. Not deep, applied to sound. 

SHA'LLOW, s. a place wherein the water is not deep, or 
the bottom of a channel is not a great distance from the sur- 
face of the water; a shoal ; a shelf ; a sandbank. 
SHALLOWER AIN ED, a. foolish ; trifling; empty. 

RH A'LLOWNESS, s. want of depth, thought, or under- 
standing; futility; emptiness; weakness; puerility. 

SI I A LOT, s. a kind of onion. See Eschalot. 

SHALT, the second person of shall , which is thus de- 
clined ; I shall , thou shalt, he shall . See Shall. 

To SHAM, v. w. [from shammi, Brit.] to trick; to cheat; 
to delude by false pretences. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

SHAM, s. a fraud or trick. The act of putting on the ap- 
pearance of what a person is not. An imposture. A shirt or 
sleeve worn over another to hide the dirt. 

SHAM, a. false ; counterfeit; pretended; fictitious. 
SHA'MBLES, s. [schamacl, Belg.] a place where cattle arc 
killed, or meat is exposed to sale ; a butchery. 

SIIA'MBLING, a. [See Scambling] moving in an awk- 
ward manner. A bad word. 


SHAME, s. [i scram , Sax.] an uneasiness arising in the mind 
from a consciousness of having done something that may 
wound ones reputation or bring disgrace. 1 he cause o shame. 
Regard for one's reputation . Reproach, ignominy, disgtacv, 
dishonour. Rashtuhicss ; slnune/acediiess. 

To SHAME, v. a. to make a person ashamed by convinc- 
ing him that he lias done something which will forfeit him the 
esteem of others, or ruin his reputation. To disgrace ; to 
dishonour. Neuterly, to lie ashamed. 

SHAMEFACED, «/. easily blushing; easily put out of 
countenance ; bashful ; modest. ; timid. 

SHAMEFACEDLY, ad. modestly; bashfully. 

SI I AMKFA'CEDNESS, s. the quality of being too fearful of 
losing the esteem of others, or doing something that may give 
them a had opinion. Modesty, timidity, bashfulness. 

SHAMEFUL, a. such as ought to make a person blush. 
Infamous, disgraceful, ignominious, reproachful. 

SHAMEFULLY ,ad. ignominiously ; infamously; reproach- 
fully; disgracefully; so as to cause shame. 

SI I A / M ELESS, a. wanting shame, or blushing at nothing. 
Regardless of tin? esteem or opinion of others. Impudent, 
front less, infamous, reproachful, ignominious, disgraceful. 

SHAMELESSNESS, s. impudence; immodesty. 

SHAMMER, s. a counterfeit or impostor. A low word. 

SHA MOIS, sha-moy, s. [chamois, Fr.] a kind of wild goat. 

SI1.VMROCK, s. [!r.] a kind of three-leaved grass. 

SHANK, $. [srrane, Sax.] the middle joint of the leg. The 
hone of the leg. The long part of any instrument. 

SMA'NKKR, s. [chancre, Fr.j a venereal excrescence. 

Sl 1 A NSC R IT, s. the original language of the Hindoos, in 
which t In ir S hast ah, which contains the religion of the Bra- 
mius, is written. 

To SHAPE, v. a. [preter. shaped , part. pass, shaped, or 
shape n ; sc p p pan , Sax. sc hep pen, Belg.] to form or mould in a 
particular figure. To adjust. To image or conceive. 

SHAPE, s. the form or figure of any thing. The make of 
thcjaxly. A form, or a being of a particular form. An idea 
or pattern. Manner. 

SHAPELESS, a. wanting regularity or symmetry. 

S HATE LI NESS, s. beauty, or proportion of form. 

SHAPELY, a. well made or formed ; symmetrical. 

SHARI), s. [schaerde, Frisick.] a fragment or piece of a 
broken earthen vessel. A plant ; the mallow. A fish. The 
shell of an egg, or a snail. A frith, or strait.. A gap, or avenue. 

SIIA'RDED, a. having wings within shells, or shards. ** The 
sharded beetle.” Skak. 

To SHARE, v. a. [scraran, sciran , Sax.] to divide or part 
among many. To partake with others. To cut or separate ; 
to sheer. Neuterly, to have a part. 

SHARE, s. a portion, part, or dividend. The blade of a 
plough that cuts the ground, from scear. Sax. 

SHAREBONE, s. the os pubis; the bone that divides the 
trunk from the limbs. 

SHARER, s. a divider; a participator. 

SHARK, s. a ravenous fisb, which will sever a man in two 
at a bite. A sly greedy fellow. Trick ; fraud ; petty rapine. 

A low word in the two last senses. 

To SHARK, v. a. to pick up hastily or slily. Neuterly, to 
cheat ; to trick ; to play the petty thief. A low word. 

SHARP, tt. [scearp. Sax. scherpc, Belg.] having a keen 
edge, or an acute point. Witty, ingenious, or inventive, 
applied to the mind. Quick, applied to hearing, seeing, or 
understanding. Sour, applied to taste. Shrill, applied to 
sound. Severe or cruel, applied to season or disposition. 
Painful. Fierce, applied to contest. Attentive, or vigilant, 
followed by look out. Subtile. Hard. Lean. Keen, ap- 
plied to appetite. Synon. Sharp , sour , and acid, express 
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different degrees of sourness. The first implies sourness 
without astringency. Sour implies in its idea little or no acri- 
mony. By add is understood a corrosive sour. 

SHARP, s. an acute sound. A term in music. A pointed 
weapon, or small sword. 

To SHARP, v. a . to make keen, or quick. Neuterly, to 
play thievish tricks. A low word. 

To SHARPEN, v. a. to make keen, sharp, or pointed. 
To make less flat. To make quick, applied to the under- 
standing. To increase the appetite. To make fierce or 
angry. To make sarcastic, or severe. To make shrill or 
sour. Neuterlv, to grow sharp. 

SHA'RPER, s. a person who deprives others of their pro- 
perty by fraud ; an insidious thief ; a rascal. 

SIIA'RPLY, ad. smartly; keenly; acutely. Severely. 

SILVRPNESS, s. the quality of cutting or piercing easily. 
Keenness. Sourness, applied to taste. Severity, applied by 
language or treatment. Painfulness. Quickness of apprehen- 
sion, applied to the mind or senses. 

SI I ARP-SET, «. hungry. Eagerly or vehemently de- 
sirous. 

SHARP-SIGHTED, a . having quick sight. 

Klf A'RP-YISAGED, a. having a thin or lank counte- 
nance. 

To SHATTER, v. a. [sehetteren, Bclg.] to break into many 
pieces. Neuterly, to be broken into fragments. 

SHATTER, s. a fragment of a broken thing. 

SHATTERBRAINEl), or SHATTER FATED, a. crazy- 
headed; inattentive; not consistent. A low word. 

To SHAVE, r. a. fpreter. shaved. part. pass, shaven or 
shared; seeafan , Sax.] to pare off with a razor. To cut close 
to the surface. To skim by passing lightly over. To cut iu 
slice's. To strip or oppress by extortion ; to pillage. 

SHAVER, s. one that practises the art of shaving. One 
closely attentive to his own interest. A robber. 

sIlA'VINd, s. any thin piece pared off from any body. 

SHAW, s . \schawe, Bclg.] a thicket or small wood. 

SHAW FOWL, s. an artificial bird made for fowlers to 
shoot at. 

SHAWL, s. a well known part of the female dress, worn 
over the neck and shoulders. The most valuable come from 
the East. Indies, made from the wool of the Thibet sheep. 

SHAWM, s, [ schaicme , Tout.] a hautboy, or cornet. It is 
also wiittcn sehabn and shah/t. 

SHE, ])ran. [in the oblique ease, her ; sap , Sax.] the pro- 
noun demonstrative of the feminine gender, alluding to some 
woman mentioned before, and sometimes used absolutely for a 
female or woman. The female of any species. 

SHEAF, s. [ pi u nil sh ea ves ; sceaf \ Sax . sch oo f. Bel g. ] 
corn tied in a bundle after reaping. Any bundle or collection 
of things tied together. 

To SHEAR, i’. a. [preterit shore or sheared, part. pass. 
shorn : scearan, seiran, Sax.] to cut between two blades moving 
on a rivet. To cut by interception. 

SHEAR, or SHEARS, 5. [seldom used in the singular ; 
scedra, Sax.] an instrument to cut, consisting of two blades 
moving on a rivet, between which the thing to be cut is 
placed; distinguished from sdssars, because larger. A year, 
applied to the age of a sheep. Wings, in Spenser. 

SIIEARD, s. a fragment: commonly written shard , and 
applied only to fragments of earthenware. 

SHE'ARER, s. one that clips with shears. 

SHE'ARWATEIt, s. [laurus nitjer] a fowl. 

SHEATH, s. [scathe, Sax.] the case of any thing. The 
scabbard of a weapon. I 11 Botany, a species of empa'ement, 
exemplified in the daffodil, snowdrop, iris, &c. 

To SHEATH, or SHEATHE, 0 . a. [scfucthan, Sax.] to put 


in a case or scabbard. To obtund any acrid particles. To 
defend or preserve by an outward case or covering. To fit 
with a sheath. 

SHE'ATIIWINGED, a . having hard cases which are folded 
over the wings, as in the beetle. 

To SUED, v. a. \sccdan , Sax.] to pour out or spill; to 
scatter, or let fall. Neuterly, to let fall its 

SHED, s. [supposed to be corrupted IVmn s hide] a light 
covering or pent-house. In composition, it imp 1 i s effusion or 
spilling; as, u bloodshed.” 

SIIE'DDER, s. aspiller; one who sheds. 

SHEEN, or SIIEE'NY, a. glittering ; showy ; bright. Not 
in use. 

SHEEN, s. brightness; splendour. ('Iisobte. 

SHEEP, s. [plural also slurp; snip, Su».] the uniimd 
whose hide is covered with wool, and whose flesh is calk d 
mutton. Figuratively, an ignorant and silly person. 4 

SHEKTCOT, s. a small enclosure for sheep. 

SHEETFOLD, s. [ seeapa/bld. Sax.] an enclosure for >h< c p. 

SHEEPISH, a. bashful; over-modest ; timorously ui.d 
meanly didident. 

SHEEPISHNESS, s. bashfulness; mean diffidence. 

SHEETS!! EARING, s. the time, or feast made, wlmi 
sheep are sheared. 

SHEET’N-EYE, s. a modest or diffident look east by lovers 
at each other; a kind of leer; a wishful glance. 

SHEER, a. [scire. Sax.] pure ; clear; unmingled. 

SHEER, ad. clean; quick; at once. Little used. 

To SHEER, v. a. See Siir.vn. Neuterly, to shier < J/\ to 
steal or slip away. 

SJiEEENESS, a fort in Kent, seated on the point wi ne 
the river Medway falls into the Thames. It was built by kii 
Charles II. after the insult of the Dutch, who burnt the men of 
war at Chatham, in 1607. The buildings belonging to 11 , in 
which the officers lodge, make a neat little town ; and tin re is 
also a yard and a dock, a clmpel and a chaplain. Il is 4 r .i 
miles E. of London. Population 70S:?. 

SHEET, s. [,*«■«/, Sax.] abroad or large piece of limn. 
The linen of a bed. In a ship, the ropi s lu nt to the clews of 
the sails. Figuratively, the canvass of a sail. As much paper 
as is made in one body. Any thing expanded. 

To SHEET, r. a. to supply or furnish with sheets. To 
cover as with a sheet. 

SHEET-ANCHOR, s.- the larg< st anchor in a ship. 

SHE' m ELI), a huge, tlniving, and populous town, in 
the W. Riding of Yorkshire, celebr..t< d for its various hard- 
ware manufactures. It. now sends two representatives 
to parliament. It has been a staple for knives or whittles, 
and files, above three hundred years. It. is reputed to 
excel Birmingham in this sort of wares; as much as that 
excels Sheffield in locks, hinges, nails, and polished steels. 
Here are about bOO master* cutlers, incorporated by the style 
of the Cutlers of llallamshire, of which this is reckoned the 
chief town. By the Don, which is navigable within 5 miles 
of the town, it receives iron from Hull, and conveys thither 
its manufactures for cxpoitation, which are not confined to 
the town, but extend several miles over the country, employing 
not less than 40,000 persons. Its neighbourhood abounds in 
coal, and there are some mines of alum. Here are also h-ad- 
vvorks and a silk-mill. It is in a hilly situation, and is chit fly 
supplied with water lr pipes from the high ground. The 
market-place was erected by the Duke of Norfolk, on a com- 
modious plan of shambles, strongly enclosed ; and here is also 
a large and elegant infirmary. In the old parts of the town 
the streets are narrow ; the new parts, however, are more com 
modious; and the surrounding country affords a rich uni 
beautiful variety of landscape, ll is seated at the confluence 
<) X 
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of the rivers Don and Sheaf, 34 miles N. of Derby, and 102 
N. W. by N. of London. It has a large market on Tuesday, 
particularly for corn; and fairs on Tuesday after Trinity 
Sunday and November 28th. Inhabitants in 1831 . 91,700. 

SHE F FORD, or Shelford , a town of Hertfordshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the lvel, 9 miles S. F. of 
Bedford, and 41. N. by W. of London. Population 663. 

SHE FNAL, or Shifnal , a town of Shropshire, with a market 
on Friday ; 9 miles N. E. of Bridgenorth, and 143 N. by W- 
of London. Population 4780. 

SHEKEL, s . [^py, Heb.] a Jewish coin, valued at about 
2s. (id. sterling, equal to four Attic drachms, or four Roman 
denarii. 

SHELDRAKE, s. a bird that preys upon fishes. 

SHELF, s. [pltir. shelves; scy/f, Sax.] a board placed 
edgewise against a wall on a supporter, so that any thing may 
be placed on it. A sandbank or shallow part of the sea ; a 
rock under shallow" water. 

SllE'LFY, a. full of hidden rocks or banks ; full of dan- 
gerous shallows. 

SHELL, s. [schelle, Belg.] the bard covering or external 
crust of any thing. The hard covering in which fish, 
snails, Ac. are lodged. In Botany, a sort of seedvessel 
with two valves, wherein the seeds are fixed to one seam 
only ; as in the pea, vetch, &c. The outer part of a 
house. The covering of an egg. The external part. A 
kind of rough cotlin in which dead bodies are laid till that 
in which they are to be interred is finished. In Artillery, a 
bomb. 

To SHELL, v. a. to take out of, or strip off the shell. Neu- 
ter! v, to full olfas broken shells ; to cast the shell. 

SHELLFISH, s. a fish invested with a hard cover- 
ing ; either testaceous, as oysters ; or crustaeeous, as lob- 
sters. 

SHE'LL Y, a. abounding with, or consisting of, shells. 

SHE LTER, s . [according to Skinner, from shelly but ac- 
cording to Davies from scyld , Sax. a shield] a cover from ex- 
ternal injury or violence. A protector; defender. The state 
of bcinsj protected ; security, defence, protection. 

To SHE LTER, v. a. to cover, defend, or protect from ex- 
ternal violence. To harbour. To betake to a cover, followed 
by under. To conceal. Neuterly, to make use of a shelter ; 
to give shelter. 

SHE'LTI F., s. the name of a small but strong kind of horse, 
found in the island of Zetland, commonly called Shetland, 
situated on the N. of Scotland. 

SHELVING, a. sloping; inclining; having declivity. 

SHE'LVY, a. shallow; rocky; full of banks. 

To SHEND, v. a. [pretor. and part. pass, shent ; scendnn , 
Sax. schcnden, Belg.] to ruin, spoil, reproach, disgrace, or 
blame. To overpower, surpass, or crush. 

SHEPHERD, 5 . [sceapahyrd, Sax.] one who tends sheep. 
Figuratively, a minister. 

SHE PHERDESS, s. a woman that tends sheep. 

SHEPHERD'S NEEDLE, s. an umbelliferous plant. 
There are three British species, viz. vcuus comb, the common 
chervil, and the small hemlock chervil. 

SHEPHERD’S POUCH, or SHEPHERD’S PURSE, s. a 
plant with inversely heart-shaped seedvesscls, and the root- 
1 uv.-s with winged clefts. It is a kind of mitliridate, found 
among rubbish, by road-sides, on walls, and in corn-fields, 
and (lowers from March to June. 

SUET HERD’S ROD, s. a plant; a species of teasel. 

SIIEPPY, an island in the county of Kent, divided from 
the main by a brand) of the river Medway. It yields plenty of 

corn, feeds numerous sheep, and contains one town, called 
Queeuborough, the fort of Sheenies*, and several villages. 


SHEP TON-MA L L FT, a town of Somersetshire, con- 
taining about 5330 inhabitants ; the streets are very narrow, 
steep, and irregular ; it 1ms a manufacture of second-cloths, 
the principal material of which is fine English wool ; amt 
another of knit stockings. It is situated under the Mcn- 
dip hills, well watered with rivulets for the clothier’s business, 
17 miles S. \V. of Bath, and 1 16 \V. of London. Market on 
Friday. 

SHE'RBET, s . [shariat, Arab.] the juice of lemons or 
oranges mixed with water and sugar. Lemonade. 

SHE RBORN, an ancient, large, and well inhabited town 
of Dorsetshire, containing about 4075 inhabitants. It lias 
manufactures of silk throwing, buttons, bone-lace, and haber- 
dashery wares, and had formerly a great track! in medley 
doth. It is very pleasantly seated, and watered by the nwr 
Parrot, which divides it into two parts, 40 miles \V. by S. of 
Salisbury, and 116 \V. by S. of London. Markets on Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

SHERBURN, a populous, we ll-inhabited town, in the \V. 
Riding of Yorkshire, noted for its lrce-scliool, as aNo Inr its 
orchards of a line plum for preserving, called uiue-Miur, 
which cannot be cultivated in any other place, and for its 
cherry orchards. A very high raised Roman wav runs from 
hence to Aberford. which is four miles distant. It is situated 
near the conflux of the Work and Ouse, with a harbour l<*r 
barges, 16 miles S. W. of York, and 179 N. by \V. of London. 
Market on Friday. Population 3968. 

SHERIFF, s . [plur. shrinks; scyreyerefa , Sax.] an offi- 
cer of a county, who is to sec the king’s orders executed ; 
to impanel juries; bring causes and criminals to trial, 
Ac. 

SHERIFFALTY, SHERIFFDOM, SHK'RIFFSIHP, 
SHERIFFWICK, or SHRIEVALTY, s. the office or jurisdic- 
tion of sheriff; the time of a sheriff's continuance in office. 

SHERRIES, or SHERRY, s. [from Xcrcs, a town of An- 
dalusia in Spain] a kind of Spanish wine. 

SHETLAND, or ZETLAND, the general name of a group 
of about 40 islands, lying 100 miles N. N. F«. of Caithness, 
between 59. 56. and 61. 15. N. lat. The climate, inhabitants, 
Ac. are much the same as in the Orkneys . Together they 
form one of the counties of Scotland. See Ohknkyn. 

SHEW. See Snow. 

SIIIDK, s. [from seen dan, to divide, Sax.] a board; a 
cutting ; a billet of wood. 

SHIELD, s. [scyld, Sax.] a buckler; a broad piece of de- 
fensive armour held on the left arm to ward off darts or blow s. 
Defence or protection. A protector. In Heraldry, the scut- 
cheon on which the bearings of an armoury are placed. 

To SHIELD, v . a . [scyldun, Sax.J to cover with a shield. 
Figuratively, to defend ; to secure. 

SHIELDS, South and North, two sea-port towns, one in 
the county of Durham, and the other in Northumberland, 
seated on each side of the mouth of the river Tyne, 10 milt s 
E. of Newcastle, (of which they may lie deemed the port,) and 
276 N. by W. of London. They are the marts for coals and 
salt. The population of North Shields is 6,744, and of 
South Shields, 19070 ; and the latter elects one representa- 
tive. Market on Wednesday. 

To SHIFT, v.n. to change place. 7o change or give 
place to something else. To change clothes, especially linen. 
To find some expedient for subsistence or safety. To practise 
indirect methods. Actively, to change or alter. Followed by 
away , to send a person away by some expedient. To change 
the position of a thing. To change clothes, or dress in fresh 
ones. Used with off, to defer or put away by some expedient. 

SHIFT, s. change ; an expedient in order to free one’s self 
from a pressing necessity. A mean expedient, or last resource. 
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An evasion or artifice ; franc! ; stratagem. A linen garment 
worn by women next their bodies. 

S HITTER, s. one who alters or shifts the position of a 
thing, as a scene-shifter. A sly artful fellow. 

SWT'TLKSS, a. wanting expedients or means. 

SHELLING, s. [from scyld, Sax. because of the shield 
thereon] a silver coin in value 12 ponce, or the twentieth part 
of a pound sterling. There were none coined till 1504, and 
these Stow calls < fronts ; hut. Fabian mentions them under their 
proper name, 34 Hen. VII I. 

NHELL-I-SIIA'LL-I, ad. [a corrupt reduplication of shall 
I?] in a hesitating manner; in suspense. 

SHfl.Y, ad. not familiarly ; nut frankly. 

SHIN, s. [sciaa. Sax.] the forepart of the leg. 

To SHINE, v. 7i. [pret. 1 shone, or have shone, and some- 
times f shined, or hare shwrd ; scinun , Sax.] to glisten; to 
emit light or brightness. To appear glossy. To he. gay, 
beautiful, conspicuous, or eminent. Followed by upon, to 
shew favour, or be propitious. To enlighten. 

SHINE, s. splendour or brightness ; fair weather. 

SIII'NESS, s. the quality of being unwilling to be familiar. 

SI I ENGLES, s. [wants the singular; cintjnlum , Lat.] a 
herpes consisting of pustules breaking out in various parts of 
the body, which it surrounds like a belt. Small pieces of 
board, feather-edged, used in covering roofs instead of tiles, 
from sc hi n del, Tout. 

SIH'NY, a. bright; splendid; luminous. 

SHIP, a termination used in composition, borrowed from 
the Sax. scip, snjp, or schap , Belg. and signifies office or em- 
ployment. 

SHIP, s. [scip, Sax. sr/iippen, Belg.] a general name for 
all great vessels with sails, tit for navigation on the sea; but, 
in sea language, the term is more particularly applied to a 
vessel furnished with three masts, each of which is composed 
of a lower mast, top mast, and top-gallant, mast, w T ith the usual 
inuchrincry there to belonging. 

To SHIP, v . a. to put into, or transport in, a ship. 

SIll'PROAUI), s. the plank of a ship. Seldom used but 
adverbially, as a ship-board , or on ship-board , i. c. within a 
ship. 

SHIPMASTER, s . the master of a ship. 

SHIPMONEY, s. an imposition anciently charged upon 
the ports, towns, cities, and counties, by writs commonly called 
ship- writs. It was revived by Charles I. but was in the same 
reign abolished by parliament, and declared to be contrary to 
ihe laws and statutes of the realm. 

S1UPT ON , or Ships l on, a tow f n of Worcestershire, sur- 
rouiidod *>y Warwickshire, with a market on Friday ; 14 miles 
^• (, f ^anbury, and 83 N. W. of London. Population 1632. 

SHEPWRECK, s. the destruction of ships by rocks, shal- 
lows, shelves, &c. The parts of a shattered ship. Figura- 
tively, destruction or miscarriage. 

To SHIPWRECK, v. a. to destroy by dashing on rocks or 
shelves. To reduce to a deplorable condition. 

SHIPWRIGHT,#, a builder of ships. 

SHIRE, s. [#«>, from sciran, to divide, Sax.] a division 
of a kingdom ; a county ; a part of the kingdom under the 
sheriff. 

SHIRT, s. [shiert, Dan.] the under linen garment of a man. 

To SHIRT, v . a. to cover or clothe with a shirt. 

SHITTIM, or SHITTAII, s. [d»dw, or nw. Hob.] a 
kind of precious wood, hard, tough, smooth, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

SHI VE, s. [sclnjf, Belg.] a slice of bread ; a thick splinter 
cut off from the main substance. 

To SHI VER, v. n . [schauren. Tent.] to quake or shud- 
der as with cold or fear. To fall at once into many parts, 


from schyf \ Belg. a slice. Actively, to bunk by one .ict into 
many pieces ; to shatter. 

SHI'VER, s. a fragment of a thing broke n into many pieces; 
a thin slice. A shaking fit, a tremour. A spindle. 

SHOAI), s . among Miners, denotes a tium of net ,!iic 
stones, serving in the discovery of mines. 

SHOAL, s . [ sccolc , Sax.] a throng, crowd, or multitude. 
A sandbank, or shallow place. 

To SHOAL, v. n. to throng or crowd together. To lie 
shallow; to become shallow. 

SHOAI., a. shallow; obstructed with banks. 

SUO'ALY, «. full of shoals or shallow places. 

SHOCK, s. [choc, old Fr. fiom sehockcn, Belg.] the force 
with which two bodies moving in contrary directions meet. Ex- 
ternal violence or concussion. The conflict of armies. A:i 
offence, or impression of disgust. A pile of sheaves of corn, 
from schochc, old Belg. A rough dog; a short head of hair, 
from shay. 

To SHOCK, v. a. [schochrn, Belg. sec Shake] to shake by 
violence; to meet with force. To offend or disgust. Neuterly, 
to be offensive. To build up piles of sheaves. 

SHOD, for shotd, the prefer, and part. pass, of Shoe. 

SHOE, s. [plural shuts, formerly shoon ; sco , Sax. schoe, 
Belg.] a cover for the foot. 

To SHOE, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, shod] to fit with 
or put on a shoe. To cover at the bottom. 

SHOEMAKER, s. one whose profession is to make shoes. 

To S 110(4, v. a. See Siiakf. or Shock. 

SHONE, the prefer, and part. pass, of Shin r. 

SHOOK, the prefer, of Shake. 

'lo SHOOT, v. a. [preter. I shot, part. pass, shot, or shot- 
ten ; sccotan. Sax.] to discharge any ihing so as to make it 
fly with speed and violence. To discharge from a how or 
gun. To let off. To hit with any thing diM'h.iiged from 
a bow or gun. To sprout or grow, applied to vegetables. 
To emit or dart. To fit to each other. To push forward. 
To pass through with speed. Neuterly, to be emitted. 
To germinate. To protuber.it e, nr stick out, followed by 
out. To become any thing suddenly, used with ti]>. To move 
along swiftly. To be affected with a quick and intermitting 
pain. 

SHOOT, s. the act or impression of any thing discharged 
from a bow, Arc. The act of hitting or endeavouring to hit 
with something discharged from a bow or gun. A branch 
issuing from the main stock, from schcutcn , Belg. 

SHOOTER, s. an archer; a gunner. 

SHOP, s. [sccoppa, a magazine, Sax.] a place where any 
thing is sold. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

SHOPKEEPER, s. a trader who sells in a shop; not a 
merchant, who only deals by wholesome. 

SHOPLIFTER .v. one who under pretence of buying goods 
in a shop, takes an opportunity to steal them : if to the linoimt 
of five shillings, it is a capital crime by an act passed in the 
reign of King William III. 

SHORE, s. [score, Sax.] the coast or land which border* 
on the sea. A drain, propci ly spelt sewer . The support of a 
building ; a buttress, from schooren, to prop. Belg. 

To SHORE, v. a. r schooren, Belg.] to prop or support from 
falling : followed by up. 

SH OR EH AM, a borough of Sussex, (population 1503,; 
noted for ship-building, having a harbour for vessels of consi- 
derable burden, but which is not safe, as the sands are fre- 
quently shifting. It commands the mouth of the river Actiu, 
and is commonly called New Shoreham, to distinguish it from 
the Old, which lies near it, and is now much decayed. It semis 
tw'o members to parliament, and is 19 miles W. N. W. of Nr w- 
haven, and 56 S. by W. of London. Market on Saturday. 
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SHO'RELING, s. the felt or skin of a sheep shorn. 
SHORN, part. pass, of Shear ; with of. 

SHORT, a. [sceorf, Sax.] measuring little, opposed to long. 
Not long in space or extent. Of small continuance ; not long 
in time or duration. Repeated by quick returns. Not equal 
to a persons merits and excellencies. Defective; scanty; 
wanting. Not able to attain an end, after fall. Not long dis- 
tant, or coming soon. Quick or unexpected. Not going so 
far as was intended. Narrow. Brittle. Unelastic. Laconic, 
brief. 

SHORT, s.. a concise or summary account; with in. 
SHORT, ad. [used only in composition] not long*. 

To SHOTITEN, v. a. to deprive of length, applied to space 
or time. To contract or abbreviate. To hinder from going 
on. To cut off*; to defeat. To lop. 

SIIO'RTHAND, s. a compendious method of writing, so as 
to save time and paper. 

SHO'RTLl VED. a. not living or lasting long. 

SIIO'RTLY, ad. soon; quickly; briefly; concisely. 
SHORTNESS, s. the quality of being short, either in time 
or space. Brevity ; conciseness. Deficiency ; imperfection. 

SIIO'RTRIBS, s. [seldom used in the singular] the ribs be- 
low the sternum ; the bastard ribs. 

SHORTSI'GHTKD, a. unable to see far. 
SHORTSIGHTEDNESS, s. defect of sight, occasioned by 
the convexity of the eyes. Figuratively, intellectual dark- 
ness. 

SHO'RDWINDED, s. shortbreathed ; asthmatic. 

SHOT, the preter. and part. pass, of Shoot. 

SHOT, s. [, schot , Belg.] the act of shooting. Any tiling dis- 
charged from a gun. A globule of lead used in charging" fire- 
arms. A sum charged, or a reckoning, from escot, Fr. 
SIIOTFREE, or SCO TFREE, a. clear of the reckoning. 
SHORTEN, a. without roe ; having ejected its spawn. 

To SHOVE, v. a. [srhuyven, Belg. scufan , Sax.] to push by 
main strength. To drive a vessel by means of a pole thrust 
hard against the bottom of the water. To push or rush against. 
Ncutcrly, to push before oae. To move in a boat by means of 
a pole thrust against the bottom of a river. 

SHOVE, s. the act of shoving ; a push. 

SHO VEL, s. [ srqfi l, Sax. schoeffcl, Belg.] an instrument 
with a broad blade raised at the edges, and a long handle, used 
in throwing coals on a fire, &c. 

To SIIO'VEL, v. a. to throw or heap with a shovel, 'lo 
gather in great quantities. 

SHO'VEl. BOARD, s. in Gaming, a long board on which 
pieces of metal are pushed towards a mark. 

SIIO'VELLER, s. a bird ; the spoonbill. 

SHOULD, s hud, v. n. [scude, Belg. sceoldnn , Sax. It is 
thus declined, I should , thou shouldst , he should ; like the 
Saxon, Ic sccold , thn sulkiest, he scevhl] this is a kind of auxi- 
liary verb, used in the conjunctive mood, and generally implies 
business or duty , as, “ / should go,” i. e. it is my business or 
duty to go. When preceded by if, it implies chance ; as, “ If 
/ should go” i. e. if it happen that I go. 

SHOU LDER, s [scholder, Belg.] the joint which connects 
the arm to the body. In Butcher’s moat, the upper part of 
the fore-leg. A rising part or prominence. 

To SHOU LDER, v. a. to push with violence and insolence. 
To put or carry upon the shoulder. 

SHOU'LDERBLADE, s. the blade-bone to which the arm 
is connected ; the scapula. 

To SHOUT, v. u. [etymology unknown] to cry aloud in 
triumph, joy, or exhortation. 

SHOUT, s. a loud and vehement cry of joy, triumph, &r. 
SHOTTTER, s. he who shouts. 

To SHOW, v . a. [preter. showed and shown , part. pass. 


shown. Johnson observes, that this word is frequently writti n 
shew; but since it is always pronounced, and often writim 
show, which is also favoured by its radix schowen, Belg. |„. 
thinks it best to adjust the orthography to the pronunciation | 
to produce to the sight or view. To prove, or give a proof. 
To publish or proclaim, followed by forth. To make known. 
To otter ; to afford. To direct or point out the way. To ex- 
plain, teach, or tell. Nenlerly, to appear, to have the appear- 
ance ; to be in appearance. 

SHOW, s. some speetaele, or something remarkable, ex- 
posed to view for money. Exhibition. A Miperlieial or mere 
external appearance. An ostentatious, display. An object 
attracting attention or notice. A splendid appearance. Like- 
ness. Speriousness ; plausibility. 

SHO'W BREAD, or SHEW BREAD, s. the loaves of bread 
among the .Jews, that the priest of the week placed every 
sabbath-day on the golden table, covered with leaves of "old, 
and twelve in number. 

.SHO WER, (the ow in this word and the two follows- is 
pron. as in now) s. [ schcure , Belg.] a fall of rain, hail, or snow. 
Any thing descending thick. Any profusion, or liberal disni- 
bution. 

To SHO WER, r. a. to wet with rain. To pour down. 
To distribute liberally or profusely. Neutcrly, to be rainy. 
SHO'W ERY, a. rainy. 

RHO'WISH, a. gaudy; splendid; ostentatious. 

SHOWN, preter. and part. pass, of Show. 

SHOWY, a. ostentatious; gaudy; splendid. 

SHRANK, preter. of Shrink 

To SHRED, r. a. [preter. shred; scrcndun , Sax.] to cut 
into small or thin pieces, commonly used of cloth or herbs. 
SHRED, s. a small piece cut off. A fragment. 

SHREW, s. [from schreyen, to clamour, Tent. | a peevish, 
turbulent, clamorous, vexatious, spiteful, malignant woman. 

SHREWD, a. [contracted from sh raced] having the quali- 
ties of a shrew; malicious; mischievous; troublesome, run- 
ning; arch; subtile; maliciously sly. Bad. Painful, pint h 
ing. 

SHREWDLY, ad. mischievously; petulantly ; vexatioiisly ; 
with strong suspicion ; archly ; cunningly. 

SHREWDNESS, $. sly cunning; archness. Petulance. 
SHRE WISH, a. possessing the qualities of a shrew. 
SHREWMOUSE, s. [, scrcawa , Sax.] a mouse whose bite i* 
falsely supposed to be venomous. Hence some derive shmv. 

SHREWSBURY, a large and nourishing town of Shrop- 
shire, capital of the county, so called from the Saxon word 
Scrobbcsberig, which signifies a town built on a woody hill. 

It. is well built, well lighted, and well paved, and contains 
about 23,/jOO inhabitants, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. It is the chief mart for a coarse kind of woollen cloth 
made in Montgomeryshire, called Welch webs, which arc 
bought up in a rough state at Welshpool, and dressed here, 
whence they are sent for exportation, principally to America 
and Holland. Much of the Welsh damn i is also bought al. 
Welshpool by the drapers of this place, which is indeed a 
common mart for all sorts of Welsh commodities. It is also 
famous for its excellent brawn, which is sent to various parts 
of the kingdom. Numerous vessels are constantly employed 
on the river Severn, between Shrewsbury, Gloue*cstcr, and 
Bristol. It is beautifully situated in a sort of horse-shoe, 
formed by the river Severn, 3(i miles W. of Litchfield, and 1.0 /j 
N. W. of London. One gre at ornament of this town is the 
Quarry, one of the finest promenades in England. It 
takes in 20 acres, is shade d with a double row of lime-trees, 
and has a fine double alcove in the centre, with seats. 
Markets for corn, cattle, and provisions, on Wednesday and 
Saturday; and on Thursday for Welsh cottons, friezes, and 
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flannels. Fairs, on Saturday after March 15; Wednesday 
after Easter week ; Wednesday before Holy Thursday ; July 
3; August 12; October 2; and December 12. 

To SHRIEK, v. n. [skrieger, Dan.] to cry out with anguish, 
or terror; to scream. See Screak. 

SHRIEK, s. [skrieg, Dan. scriccio , Ital.] a loud inarticulate 
cry, caused by anguish or terror. 

SHRIFT, s. [scrift, Sax.] confession made to a priest. Ob- 
solete. 

SHRILL, a. [probably formed from the sound] sounding 
with a piercing and tremulous noise. 

To SHRILL, v. ?i. to sound sharp and quick. 

SHRI'LLNESS, s . the quality of being shrill. 

SHRIMP, s. [scrympe, Dan.] a small crustaceous verinicu- 
lated fish. A little wrinkled man, or dwarf, in contempt. 

SHRINE, s. [serin, Sax. scrinium , Lat.] a case in which 
something sacred is reposited. Poetically, an altar. 

To SHRINK, v. ». [preter. shrunk , or shrank , participle 
shrunk, or shrunken, scrincan , Sax.] to contract into less 
room ; to shrivel from loss of moisture to withdraw or fall 
back, in order to avoid danger. Actively, to lessen the mea- 
sure of a thing by contracting it. 

SHRINK, s. corrugation ; contraction of the body into less 
compass, from fear or horror. 

SHRI'NKER, s. one that shrinks. 

To SHRIVE, v . a. [pret. shrove; serif an , Sax.] to hear at 
confession. To confess a person. Not in use. 

To SHRI'VEL, v. n. [schrompelcn, Belg.] to contract itself 
into wrinkles. Actively, to make a thing contract into 
wrinkles, used with up. 

SIIRI'VER, s. a confessor. Not in use. 

SHROPSHIRE , an English county, 50 miles in length, 
and 40 in breadth; bounded by Cheshire ou the north; 
Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire on the west ; Hereford- 
shire on the south, and Staffordshire on the east. It eon- 
tains 216 parishes, and 17 market towns, font of which send 
members to parliament, which, with four for the county, 
make 12 in all. The principal rivers are, the Severn, which 
runs through the midst of the county, the Teme, the Chin, 
and the Rea, with several other smaller streams. The W. 
and S. parts are mountainous, but the E. and N. more plain 
and level ; however, the soil is pretty fertile every where, 
yielding corn and pastures, besides pit-coal, iron, and other 
commodities. Shrewsbury is the capital. Population in 
1831, 222,503. 

SI1ROUD, s. [scrud. Sax.] a cover or shelter. A winding 
sheet, or dress of a dead person. Ropes turned as ladders, 
from the sides of the ship to the topmasts. 

To SHROUD, v. a . to dress in a shroud ; to shelter from 
danger; to cover, hide, or conceal. To defend, or protect. 
Neuterly, to harbour or take shelter. 

SHROVE, preter. of Siihivk. 

SHRO VETIDE, or SHROVE-TIJ ESDA Y, s. [from shrove, 
preter. of shrive, to confess, and tide or tuesday] the time of 
confession ; the day before Ash Wednesday, or Lent, on which 
anciently persons went to confession. 

SI I R UR, s . [sGribbc, Sax.] a hush or small tree. A liquor 
made of orange juice, spirits, and sugar. 

SHRUBBY, a. full of shrubs; bushy. 

SHRUFF, s. dross ; the refuse of metal. 

To SHRUG, v. n. [schricken, to tremble, Belg.] to express 
horror or dissatisfaction by moving the shoulders towards the 
head. Actively, to contract or draw upwards, followed by the 
shoulders . 

SHRUG, s. a motion of the shoulders upwards to express 
horror or dissatisfaction. 

SHRUNK, the preter. and part. pass, of Shrink. 


To SHUDDER, v. «. [tduddem, Idgi 

famok, 
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to 
a 

^ j, to put up a 

pack of cards into new order ; to practise mean tricks, frauds, 
or evasions ; to struggle, to shift ; to move with an awkward 
gait, or with the feet drawn along the ground. 

SHU FFLE, s. the act of disordering things, or moving 
them so as to make them take place of each other; a trick or 
artifice. 

SHUTFLEH, s. he who plays tricks, or shuffles. 

SHU FFLINGLY, ad. with irregular gait. 

To SHUN, v . a. [ scunian , Sax.] to avoid ; to endeavour to 
escape; to decline; to eschew. Synon. We shun those 
persons whom we would not see, or by whom we would not 
be seen; we avoid doing things that are disagreeable to ti* ; 
we fly both persons and things which we tear and dre.td. 
Shun is generally applied to persons; dread to things. 

To SHUT, t*. a . [preter. and part. pass, shut: svhutlcn , 
Belg. seittnn , Sax.] to put together so that nothing can g< : 
in or out, opposed to open. To enclose or confine. lo bm, 
prohibit, or exclude. To draw the eyelid close* out the 
eye. To contract, applied to the hand. 1 sed with tint, 
to exclude or deny admission. 1- sed with up, to confine : 
to include; to close; to render impassable. Neuterly, to In- 
closed ; to close itself. “ Flowers open in the day, and clu^ 
at night.” 

SHI T, part. a. rid; clear; free. “ To get shut of him. ’ 
L' Estrange. 

SHUT, *. the act of closing. A small door or cover. 

SHUTTER, s. one that closes any thing that stood op* u. 
A door or board by which windows are secured in the night. 

SHUTTLE, s. [shutul, Ish] the instrument with which i 
weaver shoots the cross threads ot his work. 

SHUTTI.ECOUK, s. [sprit likewise shit th cock. Johnson 
supposes it may properly he called shufth.cork, i. c. a cork 
driven to and fro like a weaver’s sfint'h.] a cork stuck with 


to change the 
shake Of fee 
confused and 


or aversion. „ - A tu.**!* tit 

To SHUFFLE, V. a. {syfeltng,* oatOe or 

throw into disorder, so that one thing ttt f 
other ; to remove or put by with some artince 
position of cards with respect to each other , 
rid of by struggling, used with off : to form in 




feathers, and driven on high with a lutllcdoor. 

SHY, a. [svhoive, Belg. svhifo. Ital.] resemd; coy; dis- 
tant; not willing to he acquainted or familiar. ( m n ii"ii ; 
wary, chary. Keeping at a distance, and unwilling to ap- 
proach. Suspicious, jealous. 

SFBBALD, s. \sibbaldia, Lat.] a plant with \rlluw 1,1..- 
soms, called also bastard cinquefoil, found on Jionlumond, 
a mountain on the borders of Lochlomond in Scotland. It 
flowers in July and August. 

SIBE RIA, a large country, comprehending the most east- 
ern part of the Russian empire in Asia. It is hounded on ihe 
N. by the Frozen Ocean ; on the K. by the Pacific Ocean ; 
on the S. by Great Tartary ; and on the \V. by Russia. It is 
about. 3.000 miles in length from E. to W . and 1J00 in breadth 
from N. to S. The S. part is a very good country, producing 
all the necessaries of life ; but the N. part is extremely cold, 
almost uncultivated, and thin of people ; and is the place <»f 
exile for Russian state d linquents, who are subjected to great 
and intolerable hardships, as well from the austerity of the 
climate and sterility of the soil, as from the labours imposed 
upon them in the mines, lhe principal riches of Sihciia con- 
sist of fine skins and furs. Tobolsk is the capital town, w here 
the viceroy resides. The inhabitants are of three sorts, Pa- 
gans, or tiic natives of the country, Mohammedans, and Mus- 
covites. 

SI BILANT, a. [sihilans, Lat.] hissing. 
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SIBILATION, s. [sibilatio, Lat.] a hissing sound. 

Sl'BYLS, in Fagan History, certain women said to have 
been endowed with a prophetic spirit, and to have; delivered 
oracles, foreshowing the fates and revolutions of kingdoms. 
The; verses, called Sibylline, describe the sufferings and tri- 
umph of Messiah, and the restoration of mankind through him. 
Many suppose them to be a spurious composition, written in 
the early ages of Christianity ; but with more propriety they 
may be considered as genuine expositions of the traditional 
revelation preserved in the Heathen mysteries. 

SI CAM ORE, s. [si vn morns, Lat.] a tree, called also the 
greater maple. It has leaves with five lobes, unequally ser- 
rated, and yellowish green flowers in bunches. The wood is 
soft and very white, and is made into bowls, trenchers, &c. 
It is found in hedges, flowering in May and June. 

To SfCCATK, v. a . [s/cco, Lat.] to dry. 

SICCATION, s. the act of drying. 

SICCTFIC, a. [from siccus and Jio, Lat.] causing dryness. 

SI'CCITY, . 9 . [ siccitas , Lat.] dryness ; aridity. 

SI'CF., s. [sir, Fr.] the number six at dice. 

SICILY, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, almost in 
the form of a triangle, hounded by the sea, and separated 
from the kingdom of Naples by a narrow strait, called the 
Faro di Messina, from the city of -Messina which is seated on 
it. This strait is about 5 miles in breadth, and in it are the 
famous shelves called Scylla and Charybdis, so much cele- 
brated by the Greek and Latin poets; but which have been 
long since removed by an earthquake. Sicily is about 180 
miles in length, and 130 in breadth ; and its produce is corn, 
wine, oil, silk, and excellent fruits. Tlu; two kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily are under the same climate, and the pro- 
ductions are much the same; only Sicily abounds much more 
m com. The area is 12,500 square miles. The population 
1 ,750,000 ; Palermo, the capital, 130,000. Carlos became 
king of the Two Sicilies in 1730, in consequence of the treaty 
of Vienna; but on tin; death of the king of Spain, in 1751), 
Carlos succeeded to that crown, and his third son, Ferdinand, 
became king of the Two Sicilies. The seat of government is 
at Palermo. The oppressions of the c lergy and nobility were 
the cause of much misery to the inhabitants, till the year 
1812, when by means of the British, they acquired a form of 
government on the plan of the constitution of Great Britain. 
Mount. .'Etna, now called Gibello, the famous volcano, is in 
Val di Demona. 

SICK, a. [sicck, Belg. scoc, Sax.] deprived of health ; af- 
flicted with disease. Disordered in the stomach, or squeam- 
ish. Corrupted. Disgusted. 

To SICKEN, r. a. to destroy health; to make sick. To 
impair; to weaken. Ncutcrly, to grow sick; to he diseased. 
To he filled. to disgust or loathing. To decay ; to languish. 

SI CKLE, s. [si chef, Belg. sicol, Sax.] the instrument with 
which corn is cut. A reaping-hook. 

SrCKLEWORT, s. the mountain bugle; a plant. 

SICKLINESS, s. disposition to sickness or disease. 

Sl'CKLY, a. diseased, infirm, not healthy ; faint, somewhat 
disordered, languid, weak. 

SICKNESS, s . [.stw/ie.swf, Sax.] the state of being infirm in 
health ; disease. Disorder in the organs of digestion. 

SIDE, s. [side. Sax. sijde, Belg.] the part of animals where 
the ribs are placed. Any part of a body opposed to another, 
part ; the right or left. A margin, verge, or edge. Situation. 
Half of anything; party; interest; sect; faction. 

SIDE, a. oblique, opposed to direct ; lateral. 

To SIDE, t\ a, to join with 'any party ; followed by with. 

SIDEBOARD, s. a table on which conveniences are placed 
by the side of that at which the guests sit. 

SI'DEBOX, s. a box on one side of the theatre. 


SI'DEFLY, s. an insect proceeding from a rough whitish 
matter, in the intestinum rectum of horses. 

SIDELONG, a. lateral; oblique; not direct. Adverbially, 
laterally ; obliquely ; not in opposition. 

Sl'DERAL, or SIDK'REAL, a. [sidcrcns, Lat.] starry. 

SI DERATION, s. [sidcration, Fr. sideralio , Lat.] a sudden 
mortification ; a blast ; sudden deprivation of sense. 

SI DESADDLE, s. a woman’s seat on horseback. 

SI' DESMAN, s. an assistant to a church-warden. 

SIDEWAYS, or SIDEWISE, ad . on one side, obliquely ; 
indirectly ; laterally. 

SID MOUTH, a small sea-port of Devonshire, seated on 
the British Channel, at the mouth of the Side. It has a mar- 
ket on Saturday. Population 3126. It had a good harbour, 
now choked up. It is much frequented in the bathing season, 
and is 15 miles S. E. of Exeter, and 158 W. by S. of London. 

SIEGE, s. [siege, Fr.] the act of besetting a fortified place. 
Any continued endeavour to gam possession. 

To SIEGE, v. a . [sieger, Fr.] to lay siege. Notin use. 

SIEVE, s. an instrument used in separating small particles 
from grosser, consisting of a piece of lawn, hair, or Cyprus, 
strained and fastened to a hoop ; a scarce ; a bolter. 

To SIFT, v. a . [sift an, Sax. siftvn, Belg.] to separate by a 
sieve. To pass through a sieve. To separate or part. Figu- 
ratively, to try, to examine, to scrutinize, to scan. 

SITTER, s. he who sifts. 

SIG, used in compounds, is derived from sig, victory, Sax. 
Thus Sigward implies a victorious preserver. 

To SiGII, v. ii. [sic an, or sieettan, Sax.] to breathe so as to 
be heard, when oppressed with sorrow ; to suspire. 

SIGH, x. a violent breathing which may be beard, when op- 
pressed with grief. Suspiration. 

SIGHT, s. [sicht, Belg. | the perception of objects by the 
eye. The act, or I’-ense, of seeing ; vision. Open view, or a 
situation in which nothing obstructs the eye. Notice or 
knowledge. Tho eye. An aperture to look through. A 
show, spectacle, or something remarkable to be seen. 

SIGHTLESS, a. blind. Offensive to the eye; unpleasing 
to look at. 

SI GHTLY, a. pleasing to the eye; striking to the view. 

Sl'GIL, s. [sig ill urn, Lat.] a seal, or signature. 

SIGN, s. [sig no, Fr. signum, Lat.] a token of any thing; 
that by which any thing is shown ; indication. A wonder 
or miracle. A picture or board hung on the outside of 
a tradesman's bouse. A memorial. One of the twelve con- 
stellations of the zodiac. A mark. A symbol, or type. 
Tho subscription of a person's name ; as, “ Sign manual.' " 
Synon. The sign makes known, and is sometimes natural. 
The signal gives notice, and is always arbitrary. The appear- 
ances of the face are commonly the signs of what passes 
in the heart. The hoisting a flag in one ship is a signal to the 
other. 

To SIGN, v. a. [signo, Lat.] to mark. To betoken, or re- 
present typically. To ratify by subscribing one’s name, from 
signer , Fr. 

SIGNAL, s. [signal, Fr.] notice given by some token. A 
sign that gives notice. 

SIGNAL, a. [signal, Fr.] remarkable; eminent; conspicu- 
ous ; memorable. 

SIGNA'UTY, s. quality of something remarkable. 

To SIGNALIZE, v. a . [signaler, Fr.] to make eminent or 
remarkable ; to celebrate ; to render illustrious. 

SIGNALLY, ad. remarkably ; memorably; eminently. 

SIGNATION, s. [from signo, Lat.] sign given ; act of be- 
tokening. 

SIGNATURE, s. [, signature , Fr. signatura , Lat.] a sign 
or mark impressed on a thing; a stamp. A mark on any 
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matter, particularly plants, by which their medicinal use is 
pointed out. A proof or evidence. Subscription or the sign- 
ing of a person’s name. Among Printers, some letter placed 
at the bottom of the first page of a sheet, to distinguish it 
fiom the other sheets in the same book. 

SI'GNER, s. one that signs. 

SI GNET, s . [signette, Fr.J a seal, peculiarly applied to the 
seal manual of a king. 

SIGNI FICANCE, or SIGNI'FICANCY, s. the power of 
signifying ; meaning. Force ; energy. Importance ; mo- 
ment; consequence. Power of impressing the mind. 

SIGNI FICANT, a. [ significant , Fr. significant , T.at.] ex- 
pressive of something else. Standing as a sign of something. 
Forcible in convoying the meaning intended. Important. 

SIGNI FICANTLY, ad. with force of expression. 

SIGN1 F1CATION, s. [signification, Fr. signification Lat.] 
the act of making known, or conveying ideas by signs. A 
meaning expressed by a sign or word. 

SIGNIFICATIVE, a. [signifientif, Fr.] betokening by an 
external sign. Forcible ; emphatic ; strongly expressive. 

SlGNl'FICATORY, a . that signifies or betokens. 

To SIGNIFY, v. a. [siynijirr, Fr. signified, Lat.] to de- 
clare by some token or sign. To mean ; to express. To im- 
port, or weigh, when used interrogatively. To make known ; 
to ratify. Neuterly, to express a meaning with force. 

NI'GNIOllY, s. [seignoria, Ital.] see Seigniory. 

S I'G N POST, s. a post upon which a sign hangs. 

SFLENCE, s. [Fr. silentium, Lat.] a state wherein nothing 
is perceived by the ear. The act or state of refraining from 
speaking. Stillness. Taciturnity ; quietness. Secrecy. 

To SFLENCE, v. a. to still ; to prohibit from speak- 

SFLENCE, interj. an authoritative restraint of speech. 

Sl'LENT, a. [sitens, Lat.] mute ; not speaking. Not talka- 
tive. Still, or without noise. Not mentioning. 

SITENTLY, ad. without speech or noise ; mutely. 

SILE'SfA , a province of Germany, with the title of a 
duchy, hounded on the N. by the marquisate of Brandenburg, 
arid Poland ; on the E. by Poland ; on the S. by Moravia and 
Hungary ; and on the \V. by the Lower Lusatia, and Bo- 
hemia. The area is about 15,000 miles, with a population 
of two millions. Breslau, the Prussian capital, contains 
65,000 inhabitants. The number of Jews is twelve thou- 
sand. The greater part of this country was ceded to the 
king of Prussia in 1742, by the treaty of Breslaw; the re- 
mainder belongs to Austria. Breslaw is the Prussian capital, 
and Troppau the Austrian. 

SILFCIOUS, a. [from eiUcium , I/at..] made of hair, edi- 
tions is the most proper spelling. Flinty ; full of stones ; 
from si lex, Lat. a flint. 

SILI'CULOSE, a. [from silicula, T.at.] full of husks. 

SILI'GINOSE, a. [siliginosus, Lat.] made of fine 
wheat. 

SI'LIQUA, 5. [Lat.] among Gold Refiners, a carat, of which 
six make a scruple. In Botany, the seedvcsscls, pod, husk, or 
shell, of plants, of the pulse kind. 

SFLIQUOSE, or Sl'LlQUOUS, a. [silignosns, Lat.] having 
a pod or capsule. 

SILK, s. [scale, Sax. | a fine thread spun by a grub. A 
manufacture made of the silkworm’s thread. 

Sl'LKEN, or Sl'LKY, a. made of silk. Dressed in silk. 
Figuratively, soft or tender. 

SFLKMERCER, or Sl'LKMAN, s. a dealer in silk. 

SI'LKWORM, s. the worm, or grub, that spins silk. 

Sl'LKY, a. made of silk. Soft ; pliant. 

SILL, s. [ syl , Sax. sued, Fr. sidle, Belg.]the timber or stone 
at the foot of a door or window. A threshold. 


Sl'LLABUB, s. curds made by milking on eider, wine, 
&c. 

SI LLILY, ad. in a silly manner; simply; fooli-hly. 

SFLLINKSS, s. foolishness ; simpliriiv ; harmhss fully. 

SI LLY, «. [sc/ig, Tent, according to Skii.m iJ harr.ih *■; ; 
inoffensive; innocent; plain; artless. Wink; helpli ; 
sickly. Simple; foolish; witless. 

SiLLYHOW, . 9 . [from stiff/, Sax. hnpyi/ and hntm 
Belg. a co//’] the membrane, or caul, that covers the head . I* 
the lotus. 

SILT, s. mud ; slime. 

SFLVAN, a. [from silra, Lat.] full of woods; woody. 

SILVER, s. [ silver , Belg. scoffer , Sax.] a white, shinii • ■ . 
hard metal, next in weight to gold. Any thing of a soft ■ : 
whitish splendour. Coin or money made of silver. 

SI'LVER, a. white like silver; having a pale lustre; mad 
of silver; soft of voice or sound. Gentle, quiet. 

To SI'LVER, v. a. to cover the surface with silver. i-> 
adorn with a whitish or mild lustre. To cover with m - 
thing white and shining. 

SI'LVER LINO, s. a silver coin. 

SI LVERSMITH, s. one that works in silver. 

SFLV Ell WEED, s. the wild tansey. 

SI LVERY, a. besprinkled w r ith silver. 

SFMAR, or CFMARR, s. [sitnarrt, Fr.] a woman’s robe. 

SFMILAR, a. [similaire, Fr. sirnilis y Lat.] homogeneous ; 
having one part like another. Resembling ; like. 

SIMILARITY, s. likeness; resemblance. 

SI MILARLY, ad. exactly alike. 

SFMILE, s. [simile, Lat.] a comparison by which any thing 
is explained or aggrandized. 

SIMI LITUDE, s. [similitude, Fr. sirnditudo , Lat.] likem.-s: 
resemblance. A comparison, or simile. 

SI MITAR, s. a crooked sword. See Ci meter. 

To SI'MMER, v . n. [formerly spelt timber ; funned from 
the sound] to boil gently. To boil with a gentle hissing. 

SI'MNEL, s. [simrwlhis, low Lat.] a kind of cake made of 
sugar, flour, plums, saffron, &c. ; a cracknel 1. 

SIMO'NIAC, s. [siwoniaque, Fr.] one that buys or sells 
preferments in the church. 

S1MONFACAL, a. guilty of simony, or of buying arid 
selling livings in the. church. 

SFAIONY, s. [simonie, Fr. sunonia , Lat.] the crime of buy- 
ing and selling church preferments, derived from Simon Magus, 
who is mentioned in the Acts, as having offered to purchase 
the power of working miracles for money. 

To SFMPER, v. 7i. [of uncertain derivation] to smile ; ge- 
nerally applied to foolish smiling. 

Sl AlPER, s. a smile, generally applied to a foolish 
one. 

SIMPLE, a. [simplex, Lat.] plain ; sincere; without de- 
sign or artifice ; unskilled ; harmless. Uncornpoundcd ; not 
complicated. Single ; only one. Silly ; not cunning. 

SFMPLK, s. [simple, Fr.] a single ingredient; a drug. Po- 
pularly used for an herb. 

To SFMPLK, v . 71. to gather herbs. 

SFMPLENESS, s. the quality of being simple; without 
art, experience, or composition. 

KFMPLER, s. a simplist; an herharist. 

SFMPLETON, s. a silly, harmless person ; a trifler. 

SIMPLI CITY, s. [sinq liciic, Fr. sunjduitas , Lat.] freedom 
from art, artifice, cunning, or fraud. Plainness. Singh ness. 
Weakness ; silliness. 

To SI MPLIFY, v. a. to unravel what is complicated. ; to 
reduce to simple and few princinles ; to retrench what is su- 
perfluous in a book, speech, or case. 

SI MI’ LI ST, $. one skilled in simples. 
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SI'MPLY, ad. artlessly ; plainly ; without addition ; mere- 
ly ; solely ; foolishly. 

SFMULAR, s. [from simnio, Lat.] a counterfeiter. 

To SI'MULATE, v. a. [simulo, Lat.] to dissemble or feign. 

SIMULATION, s. [simulation, Fr. simulatio, Lat.] the act 
or vice of pretending something to be which is not. 

SIMULTA'NEOUS, a. [simultancus, Lat.] acting together; 
existing at the same time ; co-existent. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY, ad. in concord; m conjunction. 

SIN, s. [sgn, Sax.] any act which is contrary to the laws of 
f *od. Figuratively, au habitual negligence of religion. Used 
by Shakspeare for a man enormously wicked ; and in various 
places of the Scriptures for a sin-offering. 

To SIN, v. it. [singian, Sax.] to act contrary to the laws of 
God, and to neglect the rites and laws of religion. 

S[ XA /, a mountain of Arabia Petr.ea, in the pejninsula, 
formed by the two arms of the Med Sea, adjoining to Morel), 
about 2(il) miles eastward of Cairo, in Egypt. From the top 
of this mount God proclaimed his law to the Hebrews out. of 
the midst of terrible flames of lire ; and here Moses had 
almost immedi ite fellowship with God ; hence the place was 
called the Mount of God ; and here he spake to Elijah, 

1 Kings xix. It is called by the Arabs Gihkl Mous\, i. c. 
Moses* Mount. Lat. 29. 2. N. Ion. 34. 1 A. E. 

SI NAPISM, s. [myuTrt it/ wet Gr.J a medicine of mustard to 
raise blisters, iVc. 

SINCE, ad. [sithe, Sax.] it. being true ; because that ; from 
the time that; ago ; before this. Used as a preposition, after 
that time. 

SINCERE, a. [sincere, Fr. si uterus , T.at.] unhurt. Faith- 
fid. Pure; uncorrupted. Ilouest; ingenuous. 

SINCE RELY, ad. honestly ; without hypocrisy ; with up- 
rightness of heart. Perfectly ; without alloy. 

SINCERITY, or SINCERENESS, s. [sincerity, Fr. sincere - 
tas, Lat.] freedom from hypocrisy or dissimulation. Faithful- 
ness ; integrity ; honesty ; ingenuousness. 

Nl'NClPUT, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, is the forepart of the 
head, reaching from the forehead to the coronal suture. 

SFNDON, s. [Lat.] in Surgery, a little round piece of silk, 
linen, or lint, used in dressing a wound after trepanning. 

SINE, s. [sinus, T .at. ] in Geometry, a line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly on the. diameter drawn from 
the other end ; or it is half the chord of tw ice the arch. 

SI NE, used in composition, is borrowed from the Latin, 
and signifies without. 

SFNECURE, s . [««<? and c ura, T.at.] an office where a per- 
son is entitled to a revenue without tumble. 

SI'NEW, s. [ silicic , Sax.] a tendon or ligament by which the 
joints are moved ; a muscle or nerve. Figuratively, that which 
gives strength or support. 

SFNEWSIIRUNK, a. in Farriery, applied to a horse when 
he has been over ridden, and so fatigued that he becomes 
gauiit-bellicd, by a stiffness and contraction of the two sinews 
which are under his belly. 

SI'NEW Y, a. consisting of sinews or nerves. Figuratively, 
strong, nervous, forcible, vigorous, masculine. 

NFNFUL, a. [sivfulle, Sax.] contrary to any divine com- 
mand. Wicked; impious ; unsanctificd ; ungodly ; irreligious. 

SINFULLY, ad. impiously; wickedly. 

Sl'N FULNESS, s. wickedness; impiety. 

To SING, r. n. [preter. sany, or sung , part. pass, sung ; 
siugan , Sax. singia, Isl. singhen, Eelg.] to utter in a melodious 
or musical manner. Figuratively, to relate poetically. Ac- 
ti\ely, to mention or relate in poetry. To celebrate or praise. 
To pronounce m a musical manner. 

To SINGE, v. a . [sany an, Sax. senghen , Belg.] to scorch, 
jr burn in a slight or superficial manner. 


SI NGER, (g hard) s. one whose profession is to sing. 

SI'NGINGMASTER, s. one who teaches to sing. 

SI NGLE, a. [singidus, Lat.] not more than one; only one. 
Particular or individual. Not compounded. Alone, or with- 
out any companion. Unmarried. Not double, applied to 
flowers. Pure or uncorrupt ; not double-minded ; simple. 
That in which one alone is opposed to one. 

To S I NGLE, v. a . to choose out from among others, used 
with out . To take alone. To separate ; to withdraw. 

SINGLENESS, s. simplicity; sincerity. 

SINGLY, ad. individually; only; by himself. 

SINGULAR, a. [sing utter, Fr. singularis , Lat.] represent- 
ing only one determinate thing or person. Particular; unex- 
ampled. Different from others. In Grammar, denoting onl\ 
one ; not plural. 

SINGULARITY, s. [shignlaritt, Fr.] some character or 
quality by which a person is, or affects to be, distinguished 
from others. An oddity. A curiosity. 

To SFNGULAR1ZE, v. a. \singnlariser, Fr.] to make parti- 
cular or singular. To point out. 

SINGULARLY, ad. particularly; in a manner not com- 
mon to others. So as to express the singuhir number. 

Sl'NGULT, s. [singultus, Lat.] a sigh. Spenser. 

SI NISTER, a. [Lat.] left; being on the left hand. Figu- 
ratively, bad ; unlucky; perverse; inauspicious; unfair. 

SFNISTItOUS. a. [sinister, Lat.] absurd; perverse; wrong- 
headed. 

To SINK, v. w. [preter. / sunk, formerly, f sank , part. pass. 
sunk or sunken ; srncan , Sax. senken, Tent..] to descend in any 
fluid or liquor. To fall gradually. To enter or penetrate into 
any tiling. To grow less, with respect to height or depth. 
Figuratively, to be overwhelmed, used with beneath or under. 
To decline ; to tend to ruin. To be received or impressed 
deeply, used with down. To fall into a state of rest or indo- 
lence. Actively, to force under water, and render incapable 
of floating or swimming. To make deep by digging. To de- 
press ; to degrade. To diminish in quantity or value. To 
crush or overhear. To make to decline. To suppress, con- 
ceal, or convert to one’s use by fraud ; applied to money. 

SINK, s. [siwc, Sax.] a drain or jukes. Any place where 
filth or corruption is suffered to collect. 

SINKING FUND, s. a provision made by parliament, 
consisting of the surplusages of other funds, intended to be 
appropriated to the payment of the national debt, ; on the cre- 
dit of which very large sums have been borrowed lor public 
uses. 

SI NLESS, a. free from sin. 

SI'NLESSNESS, s. exemption from sin. 

SI'NNER, s . one at enmity with God ; one not truly or re- 
ligiously good. An offender ; a criminal. 

SUN-OFFERING, s. an expiation or sacrifice for sin. 

Sl'NOPER, or SFNOPLE, s. a species of earth ; ruddle. 

To SI'NUATE, v. a. [ sinuo , Lat.] to bend in and out. 

SINUA'TION, s . a bending in and out. 

SFN1J0US, a. [sinueux, Fr.] bending in and out. 

SI NUS, s. [Lat.] a bay of the sea. In Surgery, a hollow 
passage under the flesh. Any fold or opening. 

To SIP, v. a. [sipan, Sax. sippen , Belg.] to drink by small 
draughts, wherein the lips do but just touch the vessel. To 
drink in small quantities. Neuterly, to sup or drink a very 
small quantity. 

SIP, s. a small draught, or mouthful of liquor. 

SI PHON, s. [oitywv, Gr.] a crooked tube or pipe, having 
one leg longer than the other, and used in drawing liquors out 
of vessels ; a crane. 

SFPPER, s. one that sq s. 

SI PPET, s. a little sop. 
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SIR, s. [ syr , Brit, sire, Fr.] a title of respect, used where 
we ceremoniously give another the preference. The title of a 
knight or baronet. A title added to the loin of beef, because 
that joint was once knighted by one of our kings in a lit of 
good humour. 

SIRE, s. [sire, Fr.] in poetry, a father ; and also in that 
sense applied to beasts. A complimental address to a great 
personage. 

SUREN, s. [Lat.] an imaginary monster, supposed to have 
a human face and a bird’s body, which enticed men by its 
singing, and devoured them. Any alluring woman. 

SIRl'ASIS, s. [flrtp/ucric, Or.] an inflammation of the brain 
and its membrane, through an excessive heat of the sun. 

SI'RIUS, s. [Lat.] the dog-star. 

SIRO'CCO, s. the south-east or Syrian wind. Milt. 

Sl'RRA H, s. [contracted from Sir and ha! according to 
Minshew] a word generally conveying reproach and insult, but 
sometimes used in familiar conversation, with a kind of play- 
fulness. 

SI' HOP, Sl'RUP, or SY'RUP, s. [Arab.] any vegetable 
juice boiled to a consistence with sugar. 

Sl'RUP Y, a. resembling syrup. 

SI SKIN, s . a bird; the greenfinch. 

SI STER, s. [ swcoster , Sax.] a woman born of tin* same 
parents with another person. Figuratively, a woman of the 
same kind, inauners, sentiments, persuasion, or employment. 
Sister-in-law , is a husband's or wife’s sister. 

SI STERHOOD, s. the office or duty of a sister. A num- 
ber of women of the same order. 

SUSTERLY, a. like or becoming a sister. 

To SIT, v. 7i. [prctcr. I sat ; sittan , Sax. sitan, (loth, setten , 
Belg.] to occupy a seat; to rest upon the buttocks. To be in 
a state of rest. To rest or press as a burden. To settle or 
abide. To be adjusted, or to suit. To brood, or incubate, 
applied to birds. To be placed at a table. To be as a mem- 
ber in any solemn assembly. To be placed in order to be painted. 
To sit down , to rest ; to settle ; to begin a siege. To sit up, 
to change a lying posture for a sitting one ; to watch, or re- 
frain from going to bed. Actively, to keep the seat upon. 
Followed by a reciprocal pronoun, to place cm a seat. 

SITE, s. [situs, Lat..] situation ; local position. 

SlTFAST,s.in Farriery, a lmrdkiioh growing under the saddle, 

SITU, ad. [silhe, Sax.| since ; seeing that. Obsolete. 

SI'TIIE, s. [sit he 9 Sax. this word being variously spelt, 
Johnson prefers this as the most simple, and most agreeable 
to etymology] a crooked blade joined to a pole, and used in 
mowing. A scythe. 

ST TTENB URN, or Sittinybourn , a town in Kent, which 
being a great thoroughfare on the road from Rochester to Can- 
terbury, has many convenient inns. At one of these, viz tin* 
Red Lion, a gentleman of the name of the name of Norwood, 
treated king Henry V. and his retinue, on his return from 
Franco, when w’ine was but 2d. a quart, and every thing else 
was so cheap in proportion that tin.* whole entertainment cost 
but 9s. 9d. It is 11 miles S. E. of Rochester, and 40 E. by S. 
of London, in the road to Canterbury. Population 21b2. 

SITTER, s. one that sits. A bird that broods. 

SITTING, s. the act or posture of sitting on a seat. A 
time at which one exhibits himself to a painter. A meeting of 
an assembly. A time during which one sits without rising, 
as at study, work, play, &e. Incubation. 

SITTING, part. pass, of Sit. Jn Botany, applied to the 
leaves of plants, when they have no leal-stalk, as in the. spear- 
mint and hound’s-tongue ; to flowers, when they have no fruit- 
stalks, as in the mczercon. 

SITUATE, a . [from situs , Lat.] placed with respect to any 
thing else. Placed ; consisting. 


SITUATION, s. [situation, Fr.] position or place with re- 
spect to something else. Condition or state. 

SIX, a . [s*;r, Sax. and Fr.] twice three; the next in order 
after five. To be at sixes and sevens, to be in a state of disor- 
der and confusion. 

Sl'XPENCE, s. a silver coin valued at half a shilling, or as 
many pence as its name expresses. 

SUXSCORE, v. six times twenty ; or 120. 

SIXTEE'N a . [sixtync, Sax.] six and ten. 

SIXTEENTH, a. [ sixteotha , Sax.] the ordinal of six lei n, or 
the sixth after the tenth. 

SIXTH, a. [sixta, Sax.] the ordinal of six, or the next in 
order after the lift h. Substantially, a «ixtli pari. 

SIXTHLY, ad. in the sixth place. 

SI'XTJETII, a. [sixleofjotha. Sax.] the oidinalof sixty, the 
sixth ten times repeated. 

SIXTY, a. \sixti(j. Sax.] six times ten. 

SIZE, .v. [Johnson supposes it should be vise, from incisa, 
Lat. or from assise, Fr.] the bulk of a body compaied with 
that of another ; proportion; bigness; magnitude; bulk. A 
settled quantity or allowance. Any viscous or glutinous sub- 
stance, from sisa, Ital. 

To SIZE. r. a. to arrange or place according to bulk. To 
settle, or adjust. To increase the bulk of. To besmear with 
any viscous or glutinous .substance. 

SUZEABLE, a. reasonably bulky ; of just proportion to 
others. 

SI ZER, s. an inferior scholar in Cambridge University, sy- 
nonymous to a servitor at Oxford. 

Sl'ZlXESS, .s. glutinousness; viscosity. 

SI'ZY, a. viscous or glutinous. 

SKA'DDONN, s. the embryos of lna s. 

SKA1N, or SKEIN, s. [cscaiyne, Fr.] a knot of thread or 
silk. 

ToSKAlT, SKATE, or SCATE, v. n. to slide on the ice 
with skates. 

SKATE, or SCATE, s. [ sccadda , Sax.] aflat sea-fish, of the 
same species with the maid and thornback. A kind of shoe, 
armed with iron, and used in sliding on the ice ; written also 
Skait. 

NKEAX, or SKEEN, s. [Ir. and Erse.] a short sword or 
knife; a dagger. 

SKELETON, s\ [fffttXtror, Gr.] in Anatomy, an assemblage 
of all the hones of an animal cleared from the flesh, and dis- 
posed in their natural situation. An assemblage or compares 
of the principal parts. 

SKEP, s. \saphcn, to draw, Sax.] a sort of basket, nar- 
row at the bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch com in. 
With the Scots, t lie repositories where the bees lay their honey. 

SKEPTIC k, or SCEPTIC, s. [frk-f7rruu<; f Gr.] one who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt, of every thing. 

SKEPTICAL, or SCEPTICAL, a. \<rw nrikin;, Gr.] belong- 
ing to a sceptic ; pretending to doubt of every thing. 

SKEPTICISM, SCEPTICISM, s. [scqUicismc, Fr.] a pre- 
tence or profession of doubting of eveiy thing; pyrrhonism. 

SKETCH, s. [schcdula, Lat.] an outline or lough draught ; a 
lir<t plan. 

To SKETCH, .v a. to trace the outlines of a picture. To 
l.iv down a rough draught or plan. 

SKE WER, s. [skerc, Dan.J a wooden or iron pin, used to 
kei p meat, in form. 

To SKEWER, v. a. To sustain with skewers. 

SKIK, or Sky , an island of Scotland, and one of the largest 
of the Hebrides, or Western Islands. It is 45 miles in length, 
and 22 in breadth, and divid *d from the counties ot Ross 
and Inverness by a narrow channel, 35 miles in length, and 
10 in breadth. It is cut into a great number of gulphs 
9 Z 
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and promontories, and there are seven high mountains near 
each oilier, in the middle of the island. The valleys arc 
fruitful in pastures, and produce barley and oats. The sea 
abounds in fish, particularly cod and ling ; and there are large 
shoals of herrings iu the season. Population 18,500. 

SKIFF, $. [< esquife , Fr. scapha , Lat.] a small light boat. 

SKILFUL, a. knowing; possessing any art ; dexterous; 
able ; experienced ; qualifiecl with skill. 

SKILFULLY, ad . with skill; dexterously. 

SKILL, s. [skil, IsL] knowledge, readiness, or practice in 

any art ; dexterity ; artfulness. Any particular art. 

SKILLED, a. knowing; dexterous; acquainted with. 

SKILLET, s. [cscuef/etlc, Fr.] a small kettle or boiler. 

To SKIM, t*. a. to brush the surface lightly. See Scum. 

SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE, a. wild ; wandering. A cant word. 

SKIN, s. [skind, Dan.] the natural covering of the flesh. 

To SKIN, v . a. to flay or strip the skin off. To cover with 
skin. To cover the surface, used with over. 

SKI'NNER, s. a dealer in skins, or pelts. 

SKINK, s. [sccwc, Sax.] any thing potable. Pottage. 

To SKINK, v. w. [ see u can , Sax.] to serve drink. Obsolete. 

SKl'NNY, a. consisting only of skin; thin ; lean. 

To SKIP, v. 7i. [squittire, Ital.] to fetch quick hounds or 
leaps ; to leap up or pass by quick leaps; to leap for joy. 1o 
pass without notice. Actively, to miss or pass. 

SKIP, s . a light leap or bound. 

SKIPJACK, s. an upstart; an impertinent pretender. 

SKI'PPER, s. a dancer; a thoughtless busy person; a 
youngling. The master of a Dutch ship, from schipper , Belg. 
The horn fish. 

SKI PTON, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is a handsome place, seated near the 
river Aire, in a rough, stony, hilly, district, called the Craven 
The Leeds and Liverpool canal passes this town; and near it 
arc some copper works. It is 22 miles N. by W. of Halifax ; 
and 216 N. N. W. of London. Population 6200. 

SKI'IIMISII, s. [from ys and carm , the shout of war, Brit.] 
a slight engagement, less than a pitched battle. A contest ; 
contention. 

To SKI RMISH, v. v. [escarrnovchcr, Fr.] to fight in small 
parties, without coming to a general engagement. 

To SKIRRE, skir, v. a. [perhaps from stir, pure, clean, 
Sax.] to scour; to traverse or ramble in order to clear. Neu- 
terly, to scud ; to scour; to run in haste. To slide. 

SKIRT, s. [skoerle, Swed.] that part of a garment which 
hangs loose below the waist. The edge of a garment. An 
edge, border, margin, extreme part. 

To SKIRT, v. a. to border or run along the edge. 

SKIT, s. [skats, IsL] a light wanton girl ; a frolicksome, 
pert woman. A reflection, imputation, jeer, or jibe, from the 
•Saxon sritan, to cast forth. 

SKITTISH, a. [skyc, Dan. sc hew, Belg.] shy, or easily 
frighted. Wanton; volatile; changeable; fickle; hasty; 
precipitate, from Skit, which see. 

SKITTISHLY, ad. wantonly; uncertainly; hastily. 

SKITTLES, s. ninepins; a game ; originally kettlepins. 

SKONCK, s. Sec Sconcr. 

SKREEN, s. See Sciikkx. 

SKUE, a. [the etymology is uncertain] sidelong; oblique. 
It is most used in the adverb, a shite. 

SKULL, s . [skiola, IsL] See Scull. 

SKY, s. [sky, Dan.] the region of the clouds. The heavens. 
The weather; the climate. A cloud, a shadow. 

SKY'LARK, s. the lark that mounts and sings. 

SKY'LIGHT, s. a window in the cicling, or roof. 

SLAB, s. a puddle. A plane of stone ; as “ A marble 
slab." An outside sappy plank. 


To SLABBER, v. n. [slabberen, Belg.] to drivel ; to le 
spittle fall out of the mouth. To shed or spill. Actively, to 
sup up hastily or greedily. To smear with spittle. 

SLA'BBERER, s. he who slabbers ; an idiot. 

SLA'BBY, a. viscous; thick. Wet; floody: plashy. 
SLACK, a. [sleac 9 Sax. slaken , IsL] loose, or not 
drawn tight. Remiss, careless, supine, or not dili jent. 
Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not holding fast ; re- 
laxed. „ , 

To SLACK, or SLACKEN, v. n. to be remiss or negligent. 

To fall to pieces, or crumble into particles. To grow loose. 
To languish ; to fail. To abate. Actively, to loosen. To 
remit. n To ease; to mitigate. To relieve or unbend, applied 
to the mind. To reduce to particles. To withhold. To re- 
press. To neglect. 

SLACK, $. coal broken into small parts ; small coal. 

SLACKLY, ad. loosely; negligently, not closely. 

SLACKNESS, s. want of tightness, attention, tendency, or 
force; remissness. Slowness; tardiness. Weakness. 

SLAG, s. the dross or recrement of metal. 

SLAIE, or SLEY, s. [site, Sax.] a weavers reed. 

SLAIN, part. pass, of Slay. 

To SLAKE, v. a. [according to Skinner, from slack ; but 
rather from slaecka, IsL to extinguish or quench] to quench or 
extinguish. To temper with water. To allay. Neuterly, to 
grow less tight. To be extinguished. To abate. 

To SLAM, v. a. [schlarjen, Belg.] to slaughter or crush. 
I’o fling a door to with violence. A low word. 

To SLANDER, v. a. [from esclaimdric 9 old Fr.] to speak 
ill of another falsely ; to belie. 

SLANDER, s . a false invective; reproach. A disgrace. 
Disreputation; ill name. 

SLANDERER, s. one who belies or slanders another. 

SLANDEROUS, a. calumnious; uttering or containing 
reproachful falsehoods. , 

SLANDEROUSLY, ad. calumniously. 

SLANG, preterit of Sung. 

SLANT, or SLANTING, a. [perhaps from slavghe, a ser- 
pent, Belg.] oblique; not perpendicular ; not direct. 

SLAP, s . [schlap, Tent.] a blow with the hand open, or 
with something flat. 

To SLAP, v. a. to strike with a slap. 

To SLASH, v. a. [slasa, to strike, IsL] to cut; to wound 
with long cuts. Improperly used for lash or whip. Neuterly, 
to strike at random with a sword. 

SLASH, s. a cut or wound; a gash. A cut in doth. 

S LATCH, s . the middle part of a rope or cable that hangs 
down loose. A transitory breeze. Sea term. 

SLATE, s. [perhaps from csclate , a title, Fr.] a grey fossil 
stone, which easily slits into thin pieces, and is used to cover 
houses, or to write on. 

To SLATE, v. a. to cover a roof with slate. 

SLATER, s. one who covers with slates or tiles. 

lo SLATTER, v. n. [slat Me, IsL] to be slovenly, or dirty; 
to be careless, or awkward. To soil I carelessly. 

SLATTERN, s. [sluctti, Swed.] a woman who is negligent 
and slovenly in her dress. 

SLAVE, s. [ esclavr , Fr. It is said to have its original from 
the Slavi or Sclavonians, subdued and sold by the Venetians] 
one taken prisoner in war, or bought and obliged to serve a 
person during life. A bondman; a bondmaid. 

To SLAVE, v. 77 . to drudge; to moil ; to toil. 

SLA VER, s. \slcefa, lsl. saliva, Lat.] spittle running from 
the mouth ; drivel. 

To SLAVER, v. a. [see Si.aiuu-vr] to be smeared with 
spittle. To let spittle drop from the mouth ; to drivel. 
Actively, to smear with spittle. 
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SLA VERY, s. the condition of a person who has lost his 
liberty. Servitude ; bondage. 

SLAUGHTER, (the gh is mute in this word and its deriva- 
tives) s. [ onslaugt , Sax.] destruction by the sword, including 
the idea of multitude. Massacre ; butchery ; carnage. 

To SLAUGHTER, v. a . to massacre ; to kill ; to slay. 

SLAU'GHTER-HOUSE, s. the house in which beasts arc 
killed for the butcher. 

SLA'VISH, a. mean ; base ; servile ; dependent. 

To SLAY, v . a. [preter. slew , part. pass, slain ; s/can , Sax. 
slahan , Goth.] to kill ; to put to death ; to butcher. 

SLEAFORD , a town in Lincolnshire, on the Sica, with a 
market on Monday. It is a well built place ; IS miles S. of 
Lincoln, and 115 N. of London. Population 2587. 

SLEAZY, a. [slith, Sax.] weak, or wanting substance. 

SLED, s. [slced, Dan. sledde, Belg.] a carriage drawn with- 
out wheels. 

SLEDGE, s. [sleeg, Sax. slcggia, Isl.] a large heavy ham- 
mer. A carriage without wheels, or with very small ones ; 
more properly sled, 

SLEEK, a. [sleych, Belg.] smooth; glossy; nitid; polished. 

To SLEEK, v. a . to comb smooth and even. To render 
soft, smooth, or glossy. 

SLEEKLY, ad. smoothly ; glossily. 

To SLEEP, v. 7 i. [preter. and part. pass, slept ; sl<ppan , Sax. 
slepan , Goth, slaepan. Belg.] to take one’s rest, by a suspen- 
sion of all the faculties of the mind. To rest or be motion- 
less. To live without care or thought, followed by over. To 
be inattentive. Figuratively, to be dead. 

SLEEP, s. [sleep. Sax.] that state wherein the body seems 
perfectly at rest, and external objects act on the organs of 
sense, without exciting their usual sensations. 

SLEEPINESS, s. drowsiness ; disposition to sleep ; in- 
ability to keep awake. 

SLEEPLESS, a. without sleeping; wanting sleep. 

STEEP Y, a. drowsy, or disposed to sleep. Not awake. 
Causing sleeping ; soporiferous ; narcotic ; somniferous. 

SLEET, s. [perhaps from slet, Dan.] small hail or snow 
falling in single particles, intermixed with rain. 

To SLEET, v. 7i. to snow in small particles, intermixed with 
rain. 

SLEEVE, s. [slyf. Sax.] that part of a garment which co- 
vers the arms. A knot or skain. “ The ra veil’d sleeve of 
care.” Shah. To laugh in o?ie's sleeve , is to laugh at another 
unknown to him ; from shave, Belg. a cover. To hang on 
ones sleeve , is to be dependent. A fish. 

SLEF/VELESS, a . wanting sleeves; without sleeves. Want- 
ing propriety ; unreasonable ; groundless ; foolish. 

SLEIGIIT, s. [slacgd, cunning, Isl.] an artful trick ; dex- 
terous practice ; cunning artifice. Sleight of hand , the tricks 
of a juggler. Improperly written slight. 

SLENDER, a. [slituler, Belg.] thin, or small in circum- 
ference. Small in the waist. Slight ; not bulky or strong. 
Small, or sparing; less than enough. 

SLENDERLY, ad. without bulk ; slightly; meanly. 

SLENDERNESS, s. thinness; slightness ; want of bulk or 
strength. Want of plenty. 

SLEPT, the preterit of Sleep. 

SLE'SWICK, The Duchy of, or South Jutland , is about. 1 00 
miles long, and 60 broad. It is bounded on the N. by North 
Jutland ; on the E. by the Baltic Sea; on the S. by Holstein ; 
and on the W. by the ocean. The population is about 
350,000. The capital, of the same name, contains 7500. 
There is an inland navigation through the peninsula, by 
means of the river Eider and the canal of Kiel. It is a fer- 
tile country, and belongs to the king of Denmark. 

SLEW, preterit of Slav. 


To SLICE, v. n. [slitan, Sax.] to cut into flat pieces, or 
parts. To cut or divide. 

SLICE, s. [slice. Sax.] a broad piece cut off. A broad 
head fixed in a handle; a peel; a spatula. 

SLID, preterit of Slide. 

To SLIDE, v. n. [preter. slid, part. pass, slidden; slidan , 
Sax. slijden, Belg.] to pass along smoothly ; to slip ; to glide. 
To move without lifting up the feet. To pass unnoticed. 
To pass inadvertently, to pass insensibly from good to bad. 
Actively, to put imperceptibly, used with in. 

SLIDE, $. a smooth and easy passage. A smooth path 

worn on the ice by sliding. A slow even course. 

SLIGHT, a. [slicht, Belg.] small; inconsiderable; worth- 
less. Weak; not cogent; not important. Foolish. Neg- 
ligent; not vehement; ineffectual. Flimsy; thin. 

SLIGHT, s. contempt ; neglect; act of scorn. An artifice. 
See Sleight. 

To SLIGHT, v. a. to neglect or contemn; to disregard. 
To treat or perform carelessly. To throw ; to fling. To de- 
molish ; to overthrow, from slighten, Belg. 

SLI'GHTINGLY, ad. without reverence ; with contempt. 

SLIGHTLY, ad. negligently ; scornfully; weakly. 

SLfGHTNESS, s. weakness. Negligence. 

SLI'GO a county of Ireland in the province of Connaught, 
about 25 miles in length, and 22 in its greatest breadth ; 
bounded on the W. by Mayo ; on the N. and N. W. by the At- 
lantic ; on the E. by Leitrim ; on the S. K., S., and S. W. 
by Roscommon and Mayo. It contains 3‘) parishes, about 
217, 000 acres, and 171,508 inhabitants. Here, are some con- 
siderable villages, in which the linen manufacture flourishes. 
The soil is in some parts good, in others coarse, and towards 
the coast, boggy. — Sligo , the capital, is seated on a river that 
runs into a bay of the same name, navigable for vessels of 
1200 tons, up to the quays. It has a considerable trade, 
12,762 inhabitants, elects one representative, and is 26 miles 
N. N. E. of Killala, and 120 N. N. W. of Dublin. 

SLfLY, ad. cunningly; with subtile covctrncss. 

SL1 IVT, a. [slaemr, Isl. j slender ; thin of shape. Weak, slig lit . 

SLIME, s. [slim. Sax. sligtn, Belg.] viscous mire; any glu- 
tinous substance. 

SLfMINESS, s. viscosity ; glutinous matter. 

SLfMY, a. viscous ; glutinous. Overspread with slime. 

SUNG, s. [sling an. Sax. s/ingen, Belg.J a kind of weapon 
made with a strap and two strings, by which a body is cast at 
a distance, by jerking it and loosing one of the strings. A 
bandage worn to support a broken or wounded limb. An 
utensil for carrying casks, Ac. A stroke or tlnow. 

To SLING, v. a. to throw by a sling. To hang loosely by 
a string. To move or raise by means of a rope and crane. 

To SLINK, r. n. [preter. slunk; stinean, to creep. Sax. 1 to 
sneak, to steal out of the way. Actively, to miscarry of. A 
low word. 

To SLIP, v. n. [slipan. Sax. slippen , Belg.] to slide ; not to 
tread firm. To move or fly unexpectedly out of its place*. 
To slide; to glide. To move slily or unpereeivod ; to slink. 
To fall into a fault or error. To creep by over-sight. To 
escape the memory. Actively, to convey secretly. To lose 
by negligence. To escape from ; to leave slily. To sepa- 
rate twigs from a tree by tearing them off. To let loose. To 
throw off any restraint. To pass over negligently. 

SLIP, s. the act of dipping ; a false step. An error or 
mistake. A twig torn from the main stock. A leash or 
string in which a dog is held. An escape. A long narrow 
piece. A narrow gallery on the sides of the theatre. Among 
Shipbuilders, a place lying * r ith a gradual descent on the 
banks of a liver, convenient for shipbuilding. 

CLI PBOARD, s. a board sliding in grooves. 
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SLI'PKNOT, s. a bow-knot; a knot easily untied. 

SLITHER, s. [slipper, Sax.] a shoe, sometimes without a 
hind quarter. In Botany the cypripedium of Linnaeus. The 
British species is called Lady s-slippcr. 

SLITFERINESS, s . the state or quality of being slippery. 

SLITPERY, a. [slipur , Sax. sliperig , Swed.] smooth, glib; 
not affording firm footing. Hard to hold or keep; lubricous. 
Uncertain. Fickle. Unchaste. * 

SLIPPY, a. [slipet 7, Sax.] slippery; easily sliding. 

SLl'PSHOD, a. having the shoes down at the heels. 

To SLIT, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, slit, and slitted ; 
slit an , Sax.] to cut lengthwise. 

SLIT, s . fs/iY, Sax.] a long cut, or narrow opening. 

To SLIVE, or SLl'VER, v. a . [si {fan, Sax.] to split; to di- 
vide lengthwise ; to tear off lengthwise. To cleave generally. 

SLI VER, s. a slit ; a large piece cut or torn olf. 

SLOBBER, s. See Slaver. 

To SLOCK, v . n. [slocken, Swed.] to slack ; to quench. 

SLOE, s. [s/a. Sax. slec , Dan.] the fruit of the black- 
thorn. 

SLO'ETREE, s . a shrub, called also blackthorn, and scrags. 
The wood is hard and tough, and is formed into teeth for rake s, 
and walking-sticks. The* fruit bruised and put into wine 
gives it a beautiful red colour, and a pleasant subacid rough- 
ness. An infusion of a handful of the flowers is a safe; and 
easy cathartic. Letters written upon linen or woollen with the 
juice of the fruit will not wash out. The fruit is not ripe till 
October or November. 

SLOOP, s, [1 chaloupe , Fr.] a small ship with one mast. 

To SLOP, v. a . to drink grossly and greedily. To spill or 
waste liquor idly. 

SLOP, s. [slop, Sax.] a pair of loose trowsers or open 
breeches. Ready [made clothes generally. Mean and vile 
liquor of any kind. Liquor spilt on the ground. 

SLOPE, a. [slap, lax, Belg. according to Skinner] oblique ; 
declivous; acclivous ; applied to any rising surface, accord- 
ing to the angle it makes with the plane of the horizon. 

SLOPE, s. an oblique direction, or declining surface. 

To SLOPE, v . a. to form, shape, or direct obliquely. N011- 
tcrly, to decline, or tend to declivity. 

SLOT EN ESS, 5. obliquity ; declivity. 

SLOT 1 NGLY, ad. oblique ly ; not perpendicularly. 

SLOTPY, a. [see Slop] miry; wet; slahby. 

SLOT, s. [slod, I si.] the track of a deer. 

SLOTH, s. [shvwth, Sax.] slowness; tardiness. Idleness; 
laziness; sluggishness. An animal remarkably slow in mo- 
tion. Synon. Sloth and laziness are voluntary ; with this 
difference, that sloth implies utter inactivity, and absolute 
aversion to work ; laziness , an inclination, but a fear of trouble 
and fatigue : whereas sluggishness is often involuntary, pro- 
ceeding sometimes from constitution, and is discovered bv its 
dull, heavy method of acting. Industry is the reverse of 
sloth; activity, of laziness; expedition, of sluggishness. 

SLOTHFUL, a. idle, laz.y, sluggish, inactive, indolent. 

SLOTH EULN ESS, s. idleness; laziness; inactivity. 

SLOUGH, s. [formerly spelt sloach ; sloff \ stupid, Dan.] a 
downcast look ; a clownish gait or manner. A person who 
has an ungainly, heavy, clownish look. 

To SLOUCH, v. n . to have a downcast clownish look. 

SLO'VF.N, s. [ yslyvn , nasty, shabby, Brit, si off. Belg.] a 
man who has no regard t.o neatness or cleanness of dress. 

SLO'VENLINESS, s. indecent negligence of dress ; neglect 
of cleanliness. Carelessness ; negligence. 

SLO'VENLY, a. negligent of dress, neatness, or cleanliness. 
Carelessly ; negligently in performance. 

SLO'VENLY, ad. in coarse inelegant manner. 

* LOUGH, s. [slog, Sax.] a deep miry place; a hole full of 


dirt. The skin which a serpent has cast off. The foul part 
of a sore, which separates from the sound flesh. 

SLO UGHY, «. miry ; boggy ; muddy. 

SLOW, a. [slaw, or sleaw, Sax.] wanting swiftness, no! 
speedy, applied to motion. Late, applied to time. Dull, or 
inactive. Heavy in wit. Not easily provoked. In composi- 
tion, it lias the sense of an adverb. 

SLO WLY, ad. not speedily ; not soon ; sluggishly. 

SLO WNESS, 5. want of velocity ; dulness to admit con- 
viction ; dilatoriuess ; deliberation ; sluggishness. 

SLOW WORM, s. [slawyrm, Sax.] the blind worm; a small 
viper, whose sting is venomous, but scarcely mortal. 

To SLU BBER, v. a. [perhaps from lubber, or slobber ] to do 
any thing in an imperfect or lazy manner, or with idle burry. 
To slain or daub. To cover in \i coarse manner. 

SLUDGE, s. mire, or dirt mixed with water. 

SLUG, s. [sing, a glutton, Dan.] an idle, heavy, sleepy, and 
lazy person ; a drone. An obstruction, or hindrance. A slow 
creeping snail. An oval or cylindrical piece of metal shot 
from a gun, from si eg, Sax. a hammer-head. 

To SLUG, v. n. to be lazy ; to move slowly. 

SLUGGARD, s. an idler; a person too much given to sleep 
and laziness ; a drone. 

SLU'GGJSH, a. dull; lazy; drowsy; slothful; slow; in- 
sipid; idle; inert; inactive. 

SLUGGISHNESS, s. sloth; laziness; dulness; inertness; 
inactivity. 

SLUICE, s. [slug sc, Belg. sclusa, Ital.] a water-gate ; flood- 
gate; vent fur water that is pent up. 

To SLUICE, r . a. to let out by flood-gates. To wet with 
a large quantity of water. 

SLU'ICY, a. falling in streams as from a sluice or flood- 
gate ; as “ Si nicy rain.” Dr yd. 

To SLUMBER, v. n. [sliunerian, Sax. sluymeren, Belg.] to 
sleep slightly or imperfectly, but often confounded with sleep. 
Figuratively, to be in a state of negligence. Actively, to lay 
to sleep. To slim, to stupify. 

SLUMBER, s. light, and imperfect sleep. 

SLUMBEROUS, SLUMBERY, a. inviting to sleep; so- 
poriferous; causing sleep ; sleepy; not waking. 

SLUNG, the pivter. and part. pass, of Sling. 

SLUNK, the preter. and part. pass, of Slink. 

To SLUR, v. a. \slorig, nasty, Belg.] to sully ; to daub ; to 
soil ; to contaminate ; to bespatter. To pass lightly ; to 
baulk or miss. To cheat; to trick. 

SLUR, s. a faint reproach ; a disgrace ; a slight. 

SLUT, s. [sloddr, Belg.] a woman who regards neither clean- 
liness or decency in dress or business. A slattern ; a nasty, 
dirty drab. A word of slight contempt to a woman. 

SLU TTISH, a. nasty ; not nice ; not cleanly ; dirty. 

SLY, a. \slith , deceitful, Sax.] secretly insidious, or mali- 
cious; meanly artful. Crafty ; cunning; subtle. 

SLY NESS, s, the quality of being designingly artful. See 
Si.ink.ss. 

To SMACK, v. v. [sma’ccan. Sax. smtreken, Belg.] to have a 
taste. To make a noise by the sudden separation of the lips 
after having pressed them strongly together. To kiss so as 
to be heard. Actively, to make to emit a quick and smart 
noise, as with a whip. To give a sharp blow. 

SM A( :K , $. [smack, Belg. ] a taste, or savour. A small quantity. 
A loud kiss. A smart and sharp noise. A small ship, from snacca , 
Sax. or sneekra, Isl. A blow given with the flat of the hand ; 
as “ a smack on the face ;” a vulgar expression. 

SMALL, (the a is pronounced broad in this word and its 
following compounds; as smatdl) a. [smal. Sax. smal, Belg.] 
little in size, quantity, quality, importance, or value. Slender, 
minute, diminutive, petty. Weak, not strong. 
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SMA'LLAGE, s. in Botany, a plant, of which the root, 
in medicine, is one of the great openers. It is very good in 
gross constitutions and insarctions of the lungs, especially 
if eaten with oil and mustard, and may be agreeably mixed 
with salads. It grows by the sides of ditches and brooks. 

SMA'LLCOAL, s. little wood coals, formed of the small 
branches of trees charred, used in lighting fires. 

SMA'LLNESS, s. littleness; want of bulk or strength. 

SMA'LLPOX, s . a contagious disease, consisting of a ge- 
neral eruption of pustules tending to suppuration, and accom- 
panied with fever. 

SMALT, s. [. smalto , I tab] a beautiful blue substance, pro- 
duced from two parts of zaffre being fused with three parts 
common salt, and one part potash. Blue glass. 

SMA'RAGDINE, a. [smaraydinus, Lat.] made of emerald. 

SMA'RDEN , a town of Kent, with a market on Friday, 10 
miles S. S. E. of Maidstone, and 5G S. E. of London. 

SMART, s. [smert, Belg. smeor la , Swed.] a quick, sharp, 
and pungent pain, applied both to the body and mind. 

To SMART, v . n. [ smarten , Belg. smeortan , Sax.] to feel 
a quick and lively pain either of body or mind. 

SMART, a . causing a sharp pain; pungent. Quick; vi- 
gorous, lively, active, sharp. Brisk ; witty ; gay ; acute. 

SMART, s. a person affecting briskness and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

SMA'RTLY, ad. sharply; briskly; wittily; gaily. 

SMA'RTNESS, s. the quality of being smart. 

SMATCII, 5 . [corrupted from smack] a taste, twang, tine 
tu re. Also a bird. 

To SMA'TTER, v . n. to have a slight taste, or superficial 
knowledge. To talk ignorantly or superficially. 

SMA'TTER, s . imperfect or superficial knowledge. 

SMATTEKER, s. one who has a slight knowledge. 

To SMEAR, v. n. [ smerian, Sax. smeerm , Relg.] to spread 
with any thing viscous or adhesive. To soil ; to besmear; to 
contaminate. 

To SMEET1I, or SMUTCH, v, n. [smith c, Sax.] to smoke; 
to blacken with smoke. 

To SMELL, v. n. to affect, the nostrils ; to have a particu- 
lar scent; to have a particular tincture of any quality; to 
practise the act of smelling ; to exercise sagacity. Actively, 
to perceive or discover by the nose ; to find out hy mental 
sagacity. 

SMELL, .v. the sense of which the nose is the organ. Scent; 
power of affecting the nose. 

SME LLER, s. one who smells, or is smelled. 

SMELT, the preter. and part., pass, of Smell. 

To SMELT, v. a. [smclten, Belg. smaltct, Isl.J to melt ore, 
so as to extract the metal. 

SMELT, s. a small fish of a very beautiful form and colour, 
and strong scent, common in our seas, and in the northern 
parts of Europe, and esteemed a delicacy. 

SME'LTER, s. one who smelts ore. 

To SMERK, or SMIRK, v . a. [. smcrchtn , Sax.] to smile 
or look pertly, cheerful, or wantonly ; to fawn upon. 

To SMILE, v. n. [smuylcn, Belg.] to look pleasant. To 
express slight or disdain. To look with an eye of fa- 
vour. 

SMILE, s . a look of pleasure or kindness; a slight con- 
traction of the face. Joyous or gay appearance. 

To SMIRCH, v. a . to cloud ; to dusk ; to soil. 

To SMIRK, v. a. to look affectedly soft or kind. 

To SMITE, v. a. [pret. smote , part. pass, stnit or smit- 
ten ; smitan 9 Sax. smijtcn , Belg.] to strike; to kill ; to afflict ; 
to blast; to affect with any passion; to destroy; to chasten. 
Neuterly, to strike; as, “ The knees smite together.” 
Nahum. 


SMITH, s. [smith, Sax. smeth , Tent, swirl, Belg.j one who 
forges with a hammer ; one who works in metals. A pci sou 
who makes or effects any thing. 

SMITH ERY, or SMITHY, s. [smiththe, Sax.] ti c shop of 
a smith, or work performed therein. 

SMITTEN, part. pass, of Smite. 

SMOCK, s. [sjitoc. Sax.] the under linen garment of a 
woman. Used ludicrously for any thing belonging particularly 
to a woman. 

S MO'C K FACED, a . pale-faced; having an effeminate 
face. 

SMOKE, or SMOAK, s. [.smooch, Belg. smre , or smme. 
Sax.] the vapour which ascends from any thing burning. 

To SMOKE, t*. n. to emit a dark cloud, exhalation, or 
vapour by beat. Figuratively, to burn or be kindled. To 
move with such rapidity as to raise dust or smoke. To u<o 
tobacco in a pipe. To suffer ; to be punished. Actively, to 
scent by^cr dry in, smoke. To expel by smoke. To mik. 1I 
or find out. To sneer or ridicule to one’s face. 

SMOKY, n. emitting or having the appearance of smok**. 
Full of, or noisome with, smoke. Lark, obscure. 

SMOOTH, [smutth, Sax.] even on the surface; level. 
Flowing; soft; sleek; voluble. Glossy, evudv spread. 
Equal in space, without bounds oi jinks, appliid to motion. 
Gently flowing. Mild, courteous, adulatoiy, affable, sooth- 
ing, Syxon. That which is not lough is .s mouth; that 
which is fret.* from either hollows or li^injs is Uccl. 

To SMOOTH, v. a. \smcthimi, Saw] to lew], or make 
even on the surface. To free from obstruelious. 'Id tree 
from harshness applied to sound. To woik into a suit 
uniform mass. To palliate or softm, applied to excuse. 
To calm or mollify. To flatter; to soften with blandi.di- 
ments. 

SMOOTHLY, ad. evenly; not roughly. Readily. 

SMOOTHNESS, s. evenness on the surfaee; softness of 
speech ; mildness to the palate. 

SMOTE, preterit, of Smith. 

To SMOTHER, r. a. [ smoran , Sax.] to suffocate by smoke, 
by the exclusion of air, or the oppression of something which 
hinders a person from breathing. Figmatively, to suppress. 
Neuterly, to smoke without vent. To be suppressed or kept 
close. 

SMOTHER, s. a great vapour, smoke, or thick dust. 

SMOU LDERING, or SMOl LDUY, par/, a. [smocl, hot, 
Belg.] burning and smoking without vent. 

SMUG, a. [«%7//mcA, dress, Uelg. | nice; spmee; dressed 
with affected niceness, but without i-leg.mee. 

To SMUGGLE, t*. r. [smuhhihn, Belg.] to import or ex- 
port goods without paying the customs. 

SMUGGLER, s. one who imports or exports goods with- 
out paying the customs. 

SMUT, s. \smittn. Sax. smef/r , Belg.j a spot made with 
soot or coal. Blackness gathered on com ; mildew. 

To SMUT, r. a. to stain or mark with soot or coal. To 
taint with mildew. Neuterly, to gather smut or must. 

To SMUTCH, a. to blacken with smoke. 

SMUTTILY, ad. blackly; smokily ; obscenely. 

SMU TTINESS, s. soil from smoke. Obscenity. 

SMUTTY, a. lilac* with smoke or coal ; mildewed. 

SMY' RNA, a seaport of Natalia, in Asiatic Turkey, and 
one of the largest and richest cities of ihe Levant. It was 
built by the /Eolians, and was famous as early as the time of 
Homer, A. M. 3000. About the time of our Saviour’s birth, 
it was one of the most wealthy and populous cities in Lesser 
Asia; nor, except Ephesus, was any more honoured and fa- 
voured by the Romans. The commodities brought here for 
exportation are, thread made of goat’s hair, silk, cotton yam, 
10 A 
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rotten in oags, various kinds of drugs, and all sorts of carpets. 
A cliristiun church was planted here very early : and whatever 
persecution they suffered from Jews or Gentiles, they main- 
tained the Christian faith with such exactness, that in the 
divine epistle sent them by John, there is not a sentence of re- 
proof, but of praise and direction, Rev. ii. 8, 9, 10; and ever 
since, Christianity has continued in this place. It is the see 
of 3 bishops, one Greek, the other Latin, and the third Arme- 
nian. The Greeks have 3 churches, the Latins 3 convents, 
and the Armenians one church. The Turks have 19 mosques, 
and the Jews (> synagogues. This city, which is the ren- 
dezvous of- merchants from almost all parts of the world, is 
about 4 miles in circumference, with a population of 150,000 
souls. It is 190 miles S. S. \V. of Constantinople. Lat. 38. 
28. N. long. 27. 7. K. 

SNACK, s. [from snatch] a share ; a portion ; a slight, 
hasty repast. 

NNA'FFLE, s. [ suave! , the nose, Belg.] a bridle which 
crosses the nose. 

SNAG, s. a sharp protuberance. A tooth left by itself. 

SNA'GGED, SNA GGY, a. full of sharp protuberances ; 
shooting into sharp points. Testy ; peevish. 

SNAIL, s, [snagl, Sax. smycl, Belg.] a slimy-, slow, creep- 
ing animal, of which there are two sorts, the naked and the 
shelled. Figuratively, a slow or sluggish person ; a drone. 

SNAl'LSHELL, in Botany, the niedicago of Linnaeus. 
There are three British species. The genus has derived its 
name from the curious construction of its seed vessel. 

SNAITH , a town in the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, with a 
market, on Friday. It is seated on the river Aire, 22 miles 
S. of York, and 176 N. by W. of London. Population 8530. 

SNAKE, s. [snake , Belg. snaka, Sax.] a harmless animal, 
and might be kept tame in houses to destroy vermin. Its flesh 
is restorative, like that of the viper. 

SNA'KEWEEI), the polygonum of Linmeus. There 
are ten British species. All the species flower in the summer 
months. The pepper snakeweed is said to cure little apthous 
ulcers in the mouth, and to dye wool yellow. 

SNA'K Y, a. serpentine ; resembling a snake. 

To SNA1 3 , v. ft. to break at. once, or to break short. To 
strike with a sharp sound. To bite. To catch suddenly and 
unexpectedly. To treat with sharp language, from snnppen , 
Belg. Neuterly, to be brittle, to break short, or fall asunder. 
To make an etfbit to bite with eagerness. 

SNAP, s. the act of breaking short. A greedy person. 

A quick eager bite. A morsel or bite. A catch ; a theft. 

SNAPDRAGON, s. a genus of plants, of which there are 
two species, the greater and the less. They flower in June 
and August. A kind of play in which brandy is set on fire, 
and raisins thrown into it, which those who are unused to 
the sport are afraid to take out ; but which may be safely 
snatched by a quick motion, and put blazing into the mouth, 
which being closed, the fire is at once extinguished. 

SNA'PPISH, a. peevish; sharp in reply ; eager to bite. 

SNA'PSACK, s. [sjiappsack, Swed.] a soldier’s bag. 

SNARE, s. [snare, Dan. smira. Swed. and Isl. snoor, Belg ] 
any thing set to catch an animal. Any thing by which a per- 
son is entrapped, or brought unwarily into danger. A trap ; 
a net ; a gin. 

To SNARE, r. a . to entrap; to entangle. 

To SNARL, v. w. [snurren, Belg.] to growl, applied to the 
noise made by an angry animal ; to gnar or gnarl. Figura- 
tively, to speak roughly or in sharp language. 

To SNATCH, v. a. [ snacken , Belg.] to seize any thing 
hastily. To transport or carry suddenly. Neuterly, to bite 
or catch at something eagerly. 

SNATCH, s. a hasty and eager catch and seizure. A 


short fit of vigorous action. A small or broken part. / 
broken or interrupted action. A shuffling answer ; a quip. 

SNATCHER, s . one that snatches. 

SNATCHING LY, ad. hastily, with interruption. 

To SNEAK, v. n. [snican. Sax. sniger, Dan.] to creep 
siily ; to come or go as if afraid to be seen. To behave in a 
mean and servile manner ; to crouch ; to truckle. 

SNE AKER, s . a small vessel of drink. 

SNE'A KING, part. a. servile ; mean. Covetous. 

SNE'AKINGLY, ad. meanly; servilely. Niggardly. 

To NNEAP, v. a. to reprimand or check; to snob. 

SNEP, s. a cheek or reprimand. 

To SNEER, v. n. properly derived from the same root as 
snore, or s?/o/ f] to shew contempt by an oblique look. To in- 
sinuate contempt by covert expressions. To praise in a jeer- 
ing manner. To shew awkward mirth. 

SNEER, s. an expression of ludicrous scorn. A look of 
contcin piuous ridicule. 

To SNEEZE, v. a. [ niesan , Sax. nicscn, Belg.] to expel 
wind forcibly and audaLly through the nose. 

SNKE'ZEVVORT, s. a sort of yarrow, called also goosc- 
tonguo, and bastard pcllitory. The plant is so named from 
the powdered leaves exciting sneezing. 

SNET, s. among Hunters, the fat of a deer. 

SNE TSHAM, a town of Norfolk, seated on an inlet of the 
sea, 1 1 1 miles N. by E. of London. Market on Friday. 

To SN1B, v. a. [ snihbc , Dan.] to check, nip, or reprimand. 

SNICK AND SNEE, s. a combat with knives. 

To KNTCKER, or SNIGGER, v. n. to laugh siily or con- 
temptuously. Figuratively, to laugh in one’s sleeve. 

To SNIFF, or SNI'FFLK, v. n. [sniff a, Swed.] to draw t' e 
breath nndably up the nose ; to snuff up. 

To SNI GGLE, r. n. to fish for eels in their holes by means 
of a hook baited and tied to a cord. 

To SNIP, r. a. [snippen, Belg.] to cut at once with srissars. 

SNIP, s. a cut made with seissars. A small shre d. A Share. 

SNIPE, s. [schneppe, Telit, suite, Sax.] a small fen-fowl 
with a long bill. Figuratively, a lbol or blockhead. 

SNIPPET, s. a small part; a share. 

SNI'VEL, s. [snavel, or sf level, , Teut.] the mucous humour 
of the nose. 

To SNIVEL, r. 7i. to run at the nose ; to cry like a child. 

To SNORE, v. ;n. [snorcken, Belg.] to breathe audibly 
through the nose in sleep. 

SNORE, s. [snora, Sax.J a hard and audible breathing 
through the nose in sleep. 

To SNORT, v. 7i. [snorcken, Belg. to breathe short and 
audibly through the nose like a high-mettled horse. 

SNOT, s. [snot, Belg. snutc, Sax.] mucus. 

KNOTTY, a. abounding with the mucus of the nose. 

SNOUT, s. [snuyt, Belg.] the nose of a hog, &c. The nos;* 
of a man, in contempt. The nosel or end of any open pipe. 

SNOW, s. [snaw, Sax. snee, Belg.] a meteor formed in the 
middle region of the air, of vapours raised by the sun, &c. 
whose parts are there congealed, and returned to the earth in 
white flakes. A ship with two masts. 

To SNOW, v. n. [snawan. Sax.] to fall in white flakes. 

SNO WBALL, s. a round lump of congealed snow. 

SNOWDEN, a famous mountain in Carnarvonshire, in N. 
Wales, which occupies the centre of the county. On the 
top there are bogs, and two lakes that abound with fish, par- 
ticularly the char and the guinard. Its height, reckoning 
from the quay of Carnarvon to its highest peak, is 3568 feet. 
From the summit may be seen a part of Ireland, of Scotland, 
and of Cumberland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and all North 
Wales, the Irish and British seas, and a vast number of 
lakes. 
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SNO'WDROP, s. a plant with bulbous roots, found wild 
near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, and plentifully at the foot 
of Malvern hills, Worcestershire. It becomes double in gar- 
dens, and flowers from February to April. 

SNO'WY, a. abounding with snow. White as snow. 
SNUB, $. [ snebbe , a nose, Bclg.] a jag or knot in wood 

A check or reprimand ; a sneb, or snib. 

To SNUB, v . a . to check; to reprimand. See Snib. 

To SNUDGE, v. n. [sniger, Dan.] to lie idle, close, or snug. 

SNUFF, s. [snuffen, Teut.] that part of the wick of a can- 
dle which is burnt black, and becomes useless. A candle al- 
most burnt out. Resentment expressed by sniffing. Tobacco 
ground to powder, taken up the nose. Smell. 

To SNUFF, v. a . [snuffen, Belg.] to draw up the nose to- 
gether with the breath. To scent. To crop the wick of a 
candle. Neuterly, to snort, or draw the breath by the nose. 
To show contempt by drawing the breath audibly up the nose. 

SNU'FFBOX, s. a box in which snuff is carried. 

SNU'FFF.RS, s. an instrument with which the wick of a 
burning candle is clipped. 

To SNU'FFLE, v. u. [snuffelen, Bclg.] to speak through 
the nose ; to breathe hard through the nose. 

SNU'FFLER, s. one who speaks through the nose. 

To SNUG, v. n. [sniffer, Bclg.] to lie close; to snudge. 

SNUG, a. close, or free from inconvenience or notice. 
Slily or insiduously close. 

To SNU'GGLE, v. n. to lie close together; to lie warm. 

SO, ad. [so, Teut. soo, Bclg.] when answering to us , in 
like manner. In such a degree or manner. Thus. For this 
cause or reason. When answered by ns, on these terms, or on 
this condition. Provided that. When used as an abrupt be- 
ginning of a sentence, it implies well. So much as , implies how 
much soever. So so, implies indifferently; also an exclamation 
after something done or omitted. So t ft fin, implies therefore. 

Tq, SOAK, v . tt. [socmw, Sax.] to lie some time steeped in 
moisture. To enter by degrees into the pores. To drink in- 
temperately. Actively, to steep; to keep in water till the 
moisture penetrates; to drench ; to macerate. 

SOAP, s, [ sttpc , Sax. sapo, hat.] a substance used in 
washing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline ashes and 
some unctuous substance. 

SOAPBOILER, s, one w no makes soap. 

SOAP WORT, s, a plant, called also bruise wort. 

To SO A R, v. n, [sorarc, I tab] to fly or mount aloft, without any 
visible motion of the wings. To mount or rise high. To mount in- 
tellectually ; to be ambitious ; to write or speak in a sublime style. 

SOAR, s . a toweriug flight. 

To SOB, v . n. [$eo6, complaining, Sax.] to fetch a convul- 
sive sigh ; to heave audibly with convulsive sorrow. 

SOB, s. a convulsive sigh, caused by sorrow obstructing 
the respiratioh. 

SO' HER, a. [sobre, Fr. sobrius, Lnt.] temperate, or not in- 
toxicated with liquors. Not overpowered by drink. Free 
from any inordinate passion. Serious or grave. Svxoy. A 
man may be sober , and not temperate ; temperate, and yet. not 
abstemious. In that sense in which these words are reputed 
synonymous, sobriety implies present freedom from the power 
of strong liquor ; temperance, signifies moderation in drinking; 
and by abstemiousness is understood a refraining from all sorts 
of liquors that may intoxicate. 

To SO'BF.11, t\ a. to cure or free from drunkenness. 

SO'BERLY, ad, without intemperance ; without madness ; 
temperately ; moderately ; calmly ; coolly. 

SO'BER NESS, or SOBRI'ETY, s. [sobrietv, Fr.] tempe- 
rance in drink. Freedom from any inordinate passion. Cool- 
ness. Seriousness ; gravity. 

SO'CCAGE, i. [.from soc , a ploughshare, Fr.] an ancient 
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tenure of lands held on condition of pei forming certain inferior 
services on the lord’s lands. 

SOCIABILITY, s, natural tendency to be sociable. 
SOCIABLE, a, [ sociable , Fr. sociabilis , Lat.] fit to be 
joined together. Friendly; familiar; affable; convertible. 
Inclined to and fit for company. 

SO'CIABLE. s . a four-wheeled open carriage, with two 
seats facing each other, and a box for the driver. 

SO'CI ABLENESS, s, the quality of being affable; freedom 

of conversation ; good fellowship ; familiarity. 

SO'CI ABLY, ad. conversibly; as a companion; affably. 

SO'CIAL, a, [socia/is, Lat.] relating to society. Fit for 
company or conversation. Synon. Social relates more to 
a Christian-like disposition ; sociable, more to a familiar one. 
Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, friendship, Ac. are the 
social virtues ; good nature, good humour, Ac. are the qua- 
lities that render sociable. 

SOCI'ETY, s. [socirtc, Fr. soviet as, Lat.) the union of many 
in one common interest. Several persons united together bv 
rules in one common interest; community. Company ; con- 
verse. Partnership; union on equal terms. 

SOCI'ETY ISLES, a cluster of isles, discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, in 17(59, and so named by him, in honour of the 
Royal Society. They are situated between the latitudes of 
15. 10. and 1(5. 55. S. and between the longitudes of 150. 
57. and 152. W. They are seven in number; namelv, 
Huahine, Ulietea, Talma, Bul.ibola, Mouroua, Toobare, or 
Tuhai, and Tabooyamanoo. The soil, productions, people, 
their language, religion, &c., are nearly the same as at Ota- 
lieite. Christianity has been established by the missionaries. 

SOCI'NIANS, a sect of Heretics, so called from their foun- 
der Faustus Socinus, a native of Sienna, in Italy ; who nhu.it 
the year 1574, began openly to declare against the I’atl.ohi* 
Faith, and taught, 1. That the eternal Father was the Mil . 
God; that the word was no mon* than an expression of tnr 
Godhead, and had not existed from all eternity; and that 
Jesus Christ was God no otherwise than by his .superiority 
over all creatures, which were put into subjection to him by 
the Fathei. 2. That Jesus Christ was not a Mediator between 
God and man, but sent into the world, to serve, as a pattern 
for their conduct; and that he ascended up to heaven only 
it, were to take a journey thither, d. That the* punishment of 
hell will last but for a certain time, after which the body and 
soul will be destroyed. And, 4. That it is not lawful fa- 
princes to make war. 

SOCK, s . [.s’oee, Sax. soccus , Lat. soche, Belg.] something 
put in a shoe between the sole and the foot. The shoe of the 
ancient comedians. Poetically, comedy. A ploughshare. 

SO'CKET, s. [souchctte, Fr.] any hollow pipe; generally 
applied to the hollow part of a candlestick, 'flic hollow that 
contains the eye. A cavity in which any thing is insuted. 

SO'CI. E, or ZO'CLE, s. in Architecture, is a flat square 
member under the bases of pedestals of statues, vases, Ac. 
serving as a foot or stand. 

SOD, s. [soed, Belg.] a turf or clod. 

SOD, preter. of Seethe. 

SO'DA, s. [Lat..] in Chemistry, a fixed alkali, generally ob- 
tained by burning ma itime plants, hut sometimes found native. 
In Medicine, the heat of the stomach, a troublesome distem- 
per, commonly called the heartburn, or eardialgia. 

SODA WATER, s. a medicated cooling drink, prepared bv 
mixing solutions of carbonate of soda and of tartaric acid, in 
nearly equal proportions : it is drunk while in a state of eth i 
veseencc, and greatly promotes digestion. 

SO' D BURY, or Chipping Sudbury, a town of Glouccst- i- 
shire, with a large market on Thursday.' 1(> miles I 1 .. .V h. 
of Bristol, and ilO W. of London. Population 10‘*(5. 
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SO'DDEN, part, pass of Seethe ; boiled, seethed. 

ToSO'DER, or SO'LDER, r. a. [mutter , Fr. but generally 
spelt solder , from soldare , Ital. or solido, Lat.] to cemcut or 
join by metal. 

SC/DER, or SO'LDER, s. metallic cement. 

SO' DOR, a little village in Columbkill, one of the Western 
Isles of Scotland, near that of Mull. It was formerly a bishop's 
see, which comprehended all the Hebrides, together with 
the Isle of Man, for which reason the bishop of Man is still 
called the bishop of Sodor and Man. 

SOEVER, ad. at all; any: generally used in composition 
with some pronoun or adverb, as, who, what, how. 

SO'FA, s. [Arab.] a splendid seat covered with carpets. 

SOFT, a. [soft, Sax. soft, Belg. ] easily yielding to the 
touch, opposed to hard. Sumptuous or delicate, applied to 
dress. Ductile; yielding; facile. Mild; meek; tender; 
placid ; kind. Timorous. Easy or gentle, applied to motion. 
Effeminately nice. Delicate. Weak ; simple. Smooth ; flow- 
ing. Gentle ; low ; not loud. Complaisant. 

SOFT, interj. stop! hold! not so fast! 

To SOTTKN. v. a. to make soft, or less hard. To mollify, 
compose, or make less angry, or fierce. To affect with pity. 
To make less harsh. To palliate; to alleviate. To make less 
glaring. Neuterly, to grow less hard, less cruel, or less ob- 
stinate. To yield to any impression. 

SO'FTGRASS, s. in Botany, the holms of Linmrns. 

SO'FTLY, ad. without hardness ; not forcibly or violently ; 
not loudly; gently; placidly; tenderly; mildly; humbly. 

NOTTNKR, s. that which makes soft. One who palliates. 

SO FTNESS, s. the quality of being soft. Mildness; civi- 
lity ; gentleness. Pusillanimity. Easiness to be afflicted. 

SO' HAM, a town of Cambridgeshire, near Ely. Market ou 
Saturday. 70 miles N. by E. of London. Population dfi07. 

SO' I/O, a village of Staffordshire, miles from Birming- 
ham ; famous for Watt’s improvement of the steam-engine. 

To SOIL, v. a. [silian. Sax. soclen, old Teut. smaller, Fr.J 
to make dirty ; to stain; to pollute; to sully ; to foul. To 
dung; to manure. To purge a horse, by giving him grass in 
the spring ; from saonlcr, Fr. to glut. 

SOIL, s . dirt; spot; pollution; foulness. Ground, or earth 
considered with respect to its qualities for growth. A country 
or land. Dung; compost; manure. 

To SO'.JOl US, e. n. [svjourner, Fr.]’ to dwell in a foreign 
country for a time; to live as not at home. 

SO'jOURNER, s. a temporary dweller. 

SOL, s. in Music, is the fifth note of the gamut. In Astro- 
nomy, Astrology, &c. the sun. In Chemistry, gold is thus 
called, from an opinion that this metal is in a particular man- 
ner under the influence of the sun. In Heraldry, it denotes 
Or, the golden colour in the arms of princes. 

SOL, or SOU, s. a French coin made up of copper mixed 
with a little silver. 

To SO'LACE, i». a. [from solatium, Lat.] to cheer; to com- 
fort, or make a person less sensible of calamity ; to amuse 1 
Neuterly, to take comfort. Obsolete in this last sense. 

SO'LACE, s. [solatium, Lat.] comfort; pleasure; recreation; 
succour; relief; consolation; alleviation. Any thing which 
renders a person less sensible of calamity. 

SOLA N DKK, s. [soulandres, Fr.] a disease in horses. 

SOLAR, or SO' LAKY, a. [sola ire, Fr. Solaris , Lat.] being 
of, or belonging to, the sim; measured by the sun. 

SOLD, preterit of Ski. l. 

SO'LDAN, s. the emperor of the Turks. Set* Sultan. 

To SO'LDER, v. a. See Sodf.r. 

SOLDIER, s. [so/idarius. low Lat.] a person who serves 
under a commander in an army, originally hired to tight for 
pay ; a warrior. 


SOLDIERLIKE, SOLDIERLY, a. martial; warlike. 

SOLDIERY, s. the body of soldiers. 

SOLE, s. [solum, Lat.] the bottom of the foot. Figuratively, 
the foot. That part of the shoe which rests on the ground. 
A flat fish, sometimes spelt soal, but improperly. 

To SOLE, v . a. to put a new sole on a shoe. 

SOLE, a. [solus, Lat.] single; only. In Law, not married. 

SOLECISM, s. [iraktnk-itrpoe, Gr.] an impropriety in lan- 
guage by the misapplication of words. Synon. A barbarism 
may he in one word ; a solecism must be ol more. 

SOLELY, ad. singly; only. 

SOLEMN, a. [solemnis, Lat.] grave; awful; performed 
with reverence and gravity. Formal ; grave ; serious. 

SOLEMNITY, or SOLEMN ESS, s. [solemn tie 9 Fr.] a re- 
ligious, grave, or awful ceremony or procession. Gravity; 
steady seriousness. Awful grandeur. Affected gravity. 

SOLEMNIZATION, s. the act of celebrating. 

To SOLEMNIZE, v. a. [solcmniscr, Fr.] to perform the. 
ceremonies of any particular rite. To celebrate. 

SOLEMNLY, ad. with formal gravity ; with religious 
seriousness. 

SOL-FA-ING, s. in Music, the naming and pronouncing of 
the several notes of a song, by the syllables sol, fa, la, &c. in 
learning to sing. 

To SOLI CIT, r. a. [solicito, Lat.] to ask with great impor- 
tunity; to entreat; to implore. To attempt to try to obtain. 
To disturb, or disquiet. To excite to action. 

SOLICITATION, s. importunity; invitation, excitement. 

SOLl'ClTOR, s. a petitioner for another, in Law, a jar- 
son who does in Chancery the business which is done by at- 
toinies in other courts. Solicitor ycncrul is a great ollieer of 
the law, next to the Attorney General, and holds his office by 
patent; has the management of the king’s affairs ; and has 
fees for pleading, besides others arising by patents, &e. 

SOLl'ClTOL’S, a. [si.ficitus, Lat.] anxious, careful, or con- 
cerned : used with about, ,md sometimes with for or a/* before 
the thing which causes anxiety ; but for is most proper lx foie 
something which is to he obtained. 

SOLl'CITOrSLY, aft. anxiously; carefully. 

SOLI'CITCDE, s. [solicit ado, Lat.] anxiety; trouble. 

SOLID, a. f so/ittc, Fr. solidus, Lai.] firm ; having it"* parts 
so closely c onnected, as not to slip or give way on pressure 
opposed to fluid. Compact, or full of matter, opposed to 
hollow. Strong, opposed to weak. Real or true, opposed to 
fallacious. Gross, opposed to light. Solids, in Anatomy, 
&c. denote the continent parts of the human hotly; being a 
congeries of pipes or vessels, which contain a liquor. 

SO LID, s. a tiling whose parts will not give way to any 
slight impression, in Geometry, the third species of magni- 
tude, containing length, breadth, and depth. 

SOLIDITY, or SOLIDNESS, s . | soliditc, Fr. solidifas, 
Lat.] a property of matter whereby it excludes other bodies 
from the place which it possesses itself. Firmness ; density ; 
hardness; compactness. Truth; certain* y. 

SOLILOQUY, s . [from solus, and lotiuor, Lat.] a discourse 
held in solitude, or by a person who utteis his thoughts in 
words, though no one is present. 

•SOLITARILY, ad. with loneliness; without company. 

SOLITARY, a. [solitaire, Fr. solitarius , Lat.] living 
alone. Remote from company ; retired. Single. (Roomy. 

NO'LITCDE, s. [solitude, Fr. sohtudo , Lat.] the state of a 
pc rson who is at a distance from company. A place remote 
from company, or any po|~mlous city. Lonely life. 

SOLLAR,s*. [solarium, low Lat.] a garret; a ioft. In Cornwall, 
a ground-room ; an entry ; a gallery, or stage of boards in a mine. 

SOLO, .v. [Itab] a tunc sung by a single person, or played 
by a single instrument. 
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SO'LOMON’s SEAL, s, a species of bell- wort, with white 
funnel-shaped blossoms, and alternate leaves embracing the 
stem. The sweet-smelling Solomon's seal is found in fissures 
of rocks in Yorkshire, flowering in May and June. 

SO LSTICE, s. [; solstice , Fr \ solstitium, from sol , the sun, and 
sto, to stand, Lat.] in Astronomy, is that time when the sun is 
at his greatest distance from the equator; thus called, because 
he then appears to stand still, and not to change his distance 
from the equator for some time. The Solstices are two in each 
year; one in the summer, and the other in the winter. The 
summer Solstice is when the sun seems to describe the tropic 
of Cancer, which is on June 21, when he makes the longest 
day ; the winter Solstice is when the sun enters the first degree, 
or seems to describe the tropic of Capricorn, which is on De- 
cember 21, when he makes the shortest day. 

SOLSTITIAL, a . [sols tidal, Fr.] belonging to the solstice; 
happening at the solstice. 

SO LUBLE, a . [solubilis, Lat.] capable of having its parts 
separated or dissolved. Relaxing. 

SOLUBI'LITY, s. capable of being separated or dissolved. 

To SOLVE, v . a. [solvo, Lat.] to clear or explain any thing 
dillicult ; to unravel a mystery. 

SO'LVKNCY, s . ability to pay. 

SO'LVENT, a. [ solvens , Lat.] having the power to cause 
dissolution. Able to pay debts contracted. 

SO'LVIBLE, a. possible to be cleared by reason or inquiry. 

SOLUTION, $. [solution, Fr. solutio, Lat.] the act of ex- 
plaining any thing difficult. The act of separating or dissolv- 
ing. Any thing whose parts are separated or dissolved. 

SOLYHULL , a town in Warwickshire, which lias; a 
market on Wednesday. It is 12 miles W. of Coventry, and 
JOS N. W. of London. Population 2778. 

SO'LUTIVE, a . [from solvo, Lat.] laxative; causing relaxa- 
tion. 

SOM AT O' 1 .0 Ci Y, s. [<7&pa and \tyu, Gr.] the doctrine of 
bodies. 

SO'MBUOUS, a. gloomy ; obscure. 

SOME, (the o in this word and its derivatives is pronounced 
short) a. [saam, Bolg.] is used in composition after substan- 
tives, and implies the quality or property of any thing ; as 
froUchsomc, burdensome , &e. 

SOME, «. [Mm, Sax. and Dan. sum , Tent, smno, Goth.] 
more or less, used intermediately. Certain peisons. One, 
or any. 

SO'MEBODY, s. a person. A person of dignity. 

SO'MEHOW, ad. one way or another; 1 know not how. 

SO'MERSAULT, or SO MERSET, s. [, sotnmrr , a beam, 
and sault, Fr. a leap. Somerset is only a corruption] a leap by 
which a person flings himself from or over a beam, and turns 
over his head at the same time. 

SO' MERSETSII1RE, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. W. by the Bristol Channel; on the N. by Gloucester- 
shire, from which it is divided by the Avon ; on the E. by Wilt- 
shire, on the S. E. by Dorsetshire, and on the S. W. by Devon- 
shire. Its length, from N. E. to S. W. is about (jo miles, and 
its breadth from E. to W. about 45. It is divided into 42 
hundreds, which contain 3 cities, (Bristol being included) 28 
market-towns, 475 parishes, and 403,908 inhabitants. It 
elects 4 county members. Three of its old boroughs are 
disfranchised, and Froine elects one representative. The 
principal rivers are the Parret, Ivel, Chew, Axe, Thonc, Brew, 
Exc, Frome, and Avon. The Mendip hills afford abundance 
<>f coal and minerals ; andCliedder is celebrated for its cheese. 
The best goose feathers for beds come from the Somerset 
marshes ; the unfeeling inhabitants, however, often pluck the 
poor birds while yet living. Red and yellow ochre arc found 
here, and cider is a common product ; it has also a consider- 


able share in the manufacture of fine cloths, druggets, shalloons, 
knit stockings, &c. 

SO' MERTON, a tow ? n of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It was formerly a considerable place, and the 
county took its name from hence. It is at present pretty large, 
with a market considerable for corn, provisions, sheep, ami 
cattle; and is 13 miles S. of Wells, and 123 W. by S. »>f 
London. Population 1786. 

SOMETHING, s. [sumthimj, Sax.] more than nothing. A 
part. More or less. Adverbially, in some degree. 

SO' M ET I M E, ad. formerly; once. At some period. 

SO'METIMES, ad. now and then; at particular times. 

SO'MEWHAT, ad. in some degree. Substantively, some- 
thing, though uncertain what ; a part, greater or less. 

SO MEWHERE, ad. in some place or other. 

SO M N A'M B U L 1 , s. [Lat.j persons who walk in their sleep. 

SOM N l'EEROUS, a. [ somnifer , Lat.] causing sleep; sopo- 
rific ; narcotic. 

SOM N I' E 10, a. [somnus and facto , Lat.] causing sleep. 

SO'MNOLENCY, s. [somnolentia, Lat.] sleepiness. 

SON, (sit w) s. [suna, Sax. sohn , Tout, son, Swed. sone, Belg.] 
a male child. A descendant. A native. Product. 

SO'N-IN-LAW, s. a man married to one's daughter. 

SONATA, s. [Ital.] a tune intended to he performed by in- 
struments only, and in which, as in the cantata , the composer 
does not confine himself to any general rules of counterpoint, 
but gives a more free scope to his genius. 

SONG, 5. [from se-sungen, Sax.] any words set to music. 
A ballad. A poem. Poetry. The notes of birds. An old 
song, is proverbial for a trifle. 

SO NGSTER, .<?. a singer. 

SON IE ERO US, a. [.vcmws and ft.ro, Lat.] giving sound. 

SO NNET, s. [ sonnet , Er.] a poem contained infourtten 
verses, having two stanzas of four verses, and two of three 
verses each, the eight fust being all in two rhymes, and the last 
containing something strikingly beautiful. It. is supposed to 
be invented by Petrarch. Also a small poem. 

SONORIT’IC, u. | from sonorus and ftido, Lat.] giving or 
producing sound. 

SO'NOKOUS, a. [sector, Er. sonorus, Lat.] loud sounding; 
roaring ; noisy ; magnificent of sound. 

SO'NOROUSNKSS, iS -. the quality of giving sound. 

SOON, ( td . \sona, Sax. suns, Goth, saf n, Belg j shortly ufiei 
any assigned time. Early, opposed to late. Readily; wil- 
lingly. As soon as, at the very time or instant. 

SOOT, s. [so/, Sax. soot, 1 si. sort, Belg.] smoke condensi <1 
and detained in a chimney, or elsewhere. 

SOOTH, s. \ sot h. Sax.] truth; reality. Obsolete. Prog- 
nostication. Sweetness, kindness. Adjectively, true, faith- 
ful. 

To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, r. a. ( gesothini, , Sax.] to 
flatter; to please with blandishments. To soften; to mol- 
lify; to calm; to assuage; to alleviate. To gratify; to 
please. 

To SOOTHSAY, r. n. [see Sooth, the noun] to forcti 1 ; 
to predict ; to prophesy ; to divine. 

SOOTHSAYER, .si one who lbrolels future events ; a pre- 
dictor; a prognostic:!! *r ; si prophet ; a diviner. 

SOO TY, a . consisting of, or daubed with, soot ; producing 
soot; fuliginous. Black; dark, dusky. 

SOP, s. [soj>. Sax. sop a. Span, soppe, Belg.] any thing 
steeped in liquor. Bread steeped in dripping. Any thing 
given to pacify. 

SOPH, s. a young student who has been two years at the 
university. 

SO'PllI, s. [Pers.] the emperoi of Persia, implying wi>c, 
sage; a philosopher. 
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SO PHISM, s. [sophismus, Lat.] an argument which carries 
the appearance of truth, but leads a person into error ; sophis- 
try ; an unsound subtilty ; a fallacy ; a lie. 

SO'PHIST, s. a professor of philosophy. 

SO'PHISTER, s. [sophist e, Fr. sophista , Lat.] a disputant 
fallaciously subtle ; an artful insidious logician. 

SOPHI'STICAL, o. partaking of the nature of sophism; 

fallaciously subtle ; logically deceitful. 

To SOPHISTICATE, v. a . [sophistiqucr, Fr.] to corrupt or 
adulterate with something spurious. 

SO PHISTRY, s. fallacious ratiocination. 

SOPORI'FIC, or SOPORTFEROUS, a. [from sopor and 
facio, or fero , Lat.] in Medicine, capable of procuring sleep ; 
narcotic ; opiate. 

SOPO ROUS, SLEEPY, or DROWSY DISEASES, s. are 
the coma, lethargy, and cams. 

SO'RBILE, a. [from sorheo , Lat.] that may be sipped. 

SORBl'TION, s. [snrbitio, I .at.) the act of sipping. 

SO'RCERER, s. [.vomer, Fr.] a conjurer; a magician ; an 
enchanter; a diviner by lots. 

SO'RCERESS, s. a female magician ; an enchantress. 

SO'RCKRY, s. magic; enchantment; withcraft; conjura- 
tion ; divination ; charms. 

SORD, s. [from .v/ca/v/] turf; grassy ground. 

SORDKS, s. [Lat.] foulness; dregs. 

SO'RDET, or SO'RDINE, s. [sourdine, Fr. sordino , Ital.] 
a small pipe put int* • the mouth of a trumpet to make it sound 
lower or shriller. 

SO'RDID, a. [sordid us, Lat.] foul; gross; filthy; dirty. 
Mean; base; vile; covetous; niggardly. 

SORE, s. [ sar , Sax. saur , Dan.] a place which is tender, 
painful, and has the skin off; an ulcer; an excoriation. A 
fallow-deer four years old— “ The buck is culled the* first year 
a fawn; the second, a pricket; the third, a sorel; and the 
fourth, a sore . ” Slink. 

SORE, a . painful when touched, as applied to the body. 
Afllictively vehement; violent with pain. Easily vexed ; irrit- 
able, as applied to the mind. 

SORE, ad. \soer , Belg.] with painful vehemence, with great 
reluctance or afllictive violence. Intensely. 

SO'REL, or SORREL, s. a male fallow-deer three years old. 
Also, a salad herb ; and a colour among horses. 

SO RELY, ad. with a great degree of pain or distress. With 
vehemence dangerous or afllictive. 

SO RENESS, s. tenderness of a hurt. Irritability. 

SORITES, s. [ <>»/£, or fTW'un/r, Gr.] properly an heap. 
In Logic, a species of reasoning, in which a great number of 
propositions are linked together. 

SO'R RAGE, .v. the blades of green wheat or barley. 

SO'R RANGE, s. among Farriers, any disease in horses. 

SORRILY, ad. meanly; wretchedly; despicably. 

SO'R ROW, s. [sort/. Sax.] uneasiness or grief arising from 
some good Inst. Sadness. Mourning. 

To SO'R ROW, v. n. [sorrjian. Sax. snurgan , Goth.] to 
grieve or he afflicted for the loss of some good. Syxon. We 
are song for the misfortunes of another ; we regret his ab- 
sence. The former is the effect of pity ; the other of attach- 
ment. Grief occasions our sorrow; repentance excites our 
regret. 

SO'RROWFUL, a. grieving for some good past ; mourn- 
ful ; sad ; accompanied with grief ; expressing grief. 

St > K R Y, n. [snriff. Sax.] giieved for something past. Vile, 
mean, paltry, worthless, vexatious, from saur, filth, I si. 

SORT, s. [sortc, Fr.] a kind, species, or class. Rank or 
degree. A degree of any quality. Form of being; manner. 

To SORT, v. a. [ sortiri , Lat.] to separate into distinct 
species, classes, ranks, oi orders. To conjoin or put together, 


followed by with. To reduce to order from a state of confu- 
sion. To choose; to cull; to select. Nenterly, to he joined 
with others of the same species, followed by with . To suit, or 
fit. To terminate, from sortir, Fr. 

SO'RTANCF., s. suitableness ; agreement ; fitness. 

►SO RTILEGE, s. [soi'tilcgc, Fr. sortilcyium, Lat.] a species 
of divination performed by sortes or lots. 

SORTI TION, s. appointment by lot. 

SO'RTMENT, s. the act of separating into distinct kinds oi 

species. A parcel sorted or distributed. 

To SOSS, v. it. to sit lazily, or fall at once in a chair. 

SOT, s . [.vof, Sax. Fr. and Belg.] a stupid person ; a block- 
head ; a dolt. A person stupified by drinking. 

SOTTISH, a. dull; stupid; senseless; doltish. 

SO'VEREIGN, a. [sonvernin, Fr.] supreme, or having no 
superior in power. Supremely efficacious. 

SO VEREIGN, s. a supreme ruler. A gold coin, value 
twenty shillings. 

SO VEREIGNTY, .v. [sour er nine tc, Fr.] supremacy ; highest 
place ; supreme power, or excellence. 

SOUGH, s. [from sous, Fr.] a drain under ground. 

SOUGHT, saut, the prelor. and part. pass, of Skkk. 

SOUL, s. [said, Sax. sad, Dan. saal, Isl. sid, Belg.] the 
immaterial substance which animates our bodies. Various 
have been the opinions of men concerning the substance of 
the human soul. The Epicureans thought it a subtile air, 
composed of atoms or primitive corpuscles. The Stoics 
maintained it was a flame, or portion of heavenly light. The 
Cartesians made thinking the essence of the soul. Others 
hold that man is endowed with three kinds of soul, viz. the 
rational, which is purely spiritual, and infused by the imme- 
diate inspiration of God; the irrational, or sensitive, which 
being common to man and brutes, is supposed to he formed of 
the elements ; and the vegetative soul, or principle of growth 
and nutrition, as the first is of understanding, and the se- 
cond of animal life. A vital and active principle. Spirit or 
essence. Inward power. A person. Spirit ; fire ; grandeur 
of mind. 

SOUND, a. [snnd, Sax.] healthy; not morbid; not. dis- 
eased ; not hurt; hearty. Right; not. erroneous, applied to 
knowledge. Stout, strong. Fast or profound, applied to sleep. 

SOUND, s. [sand, Sax.] A shallow sea which may he 
sounded. A probe used by surgeons to examine what is out 
of the reach of their fingers. A perception raised in the soul 
by means of air put into motion, and vibrating on the drum of 
the ear, from son, Fr. or sonns, Lat. The cuttlefish. 

To SOUND, v. a. to search with a plummet. To try or ex- 
amine. To cause to make a noise ; to play on. To betoken 
or direct by a sound. To celebrate by sound. Neuterly, to 
make a noise. To excite an idea by likeness of sound. To 
try with the sounding line. 

SOU'NDLY, ad. heartily; rightly. Fast, applied to sleep. 

SOIJ'NDNESS, s. health ; truth; solidity; strength. 

SOUP, soop, s. [soupe, Fr.] a strong decoction of flesh. 

SOUR, a. [sur, Brit, and Sax.] acid; sharp to the taste; 
austere; pungent. Peevish, or crabbed of temper; morose; 
severe. Painful or disagreeable. Expressive of dislike ap- 
plied to the countenance. Substantively, an acid substance. 

To SOUR, v. a. to make sharp to the taste. To make 
harsh. To make uneasy, less pleasing, or discontented. Neu- 
terly, to turn so as to taste sharp. To grow peevish. 

SOURCE,*, [source, Fr.] aspring; fountain; head. An 
original ; first cause. A first producer. 

SOURNESS, s . acidity; austereness of taste or temper. 

SOUSE, s. [ soutr , salt, Belg.] pickle made of salt. Any 
thing parboiled and kept in salt. Pickle. The ear. 

To SOUSE, r. a. to parboil ar.d preserve in salt pickle. 
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To throw into water. To strike with sudden violence. Neu- 
lerly, to dart like a bird on its prey. 

SOUTH, a. meridional ; southern. 

SOUTH, s. [suth, Sax. suyd , Belg. sud, Fr.] that point of 
the heavens diametrically opposite to the north. The wind 
which blows from the south. Adverbially, towards or from 
the south. South-east is the point between the E. and S. 

SO U' 7'II A M, a town of Warwickshire, with a considerable 

cattle market on Monday. It is seated in a fertile soil. Id 
miles S. of Coventry, and 82 N. W. of London. P6p. 125(>. 

SO LITHAMP TON, a borough and sea-port of Hampshire, 
with markets on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. It is 
commodiously seated on an arm of the sea, is a place of good 
trade, and well inhabited by merchants and shop-keepers. It 
is a corporation and county of itself, with the title of an earl- 
dom, is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to par- 
liament It is 12 miles S. by W. of Winchester, and 74 W. 
S. W. of London. Inhabitants 1 9,324. 

SOUTHERLY, a. lying towards the south ; not absolutely 
southern. Coming from about the south. 

SOUTHERN, a. [sulhente, Sax.") lying towards the south; 
coming from the south ; belonging to the south. 

SOUTHERNWOOD, s. [ suthernwnde , Sax.] in Botany, 
the artemisia of Linnaeus. There are four British species, one 
of which is the common wormwood. 

SOUTHING, s . in Astronomy, applied to the moon, stars, 
or planets, when they are in the meridian, or due south. 

SOU TH MOLTON , a town of Devonshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is a corporation, containing several inns, and 
manufactures of white serges and felts. It is 177 miles W. by 
S. of London. 

SOUTHWARD, ad. towards the south. 

SOUTH W A RK\s a borough town of Surrey, on the batiks, 
of the Thames, opposite to London, and constitutes a portion 
of the metropolis, communicating with the city by means of 
new London Bridge, the line iron structure called Southwark 
Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. It is divided into two parts, 
called the Borough Liberty, and the Clink or Manor of 
Southwark. The former was a distinct corporation until the 
time of Edw. III. when it was granted to the city of London ; 
and in the reign of Edw. VI., was erected into a city-ward, 
by the name of Bridge -Ward -Without. The other divi- 
sion is under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Winchester; 
and, until the Reformation, the prelates of that, see licensed, 
by regulations confirmed by parliament, many brothels on 
Baukside, called the Bordello, which belonged to the famous Sir 
Win. Walworth in the reign of Rich. 11., and were completely 
destroyed by the Kentish insurgents under Wat Tiler. South- 
wark, by way of distinction called the Borough, enjoys its full 
share of the trade and wealth of the metropolis, and contains 
six parishes, with handsome churches, and several Catholic and 
Dissenters’ chapels. It abounds in charitable foundations, too 
numerous to particularise ; among which St. Thomas's and 
Guy’s hospital, the Magdalen, and the Asylum, are the most 
remarkable. It contains also the King’s Bench and the Mar- 
shalsea prisons, the County Bridewell, and the Philanthropic 
Institution. There are also two theatres, the Surrey and the 
Victoria. St. George’s Fields, which fifty years ago was an 
extensive marsh, is now covered with fine streets and hand- 
some edifices. It sends two members to parliament, and con- 
tains 91,501 inhabitants. (See London.) 

SO U'TH WELL , a town in Nottinghamshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is an ancient place, with some peculiar privi- 
leges, and has a collegiate church, and the ruins of a grand 
palace, (demolished during the civil wars,) which belonged to 
the archbishop of York. It is 13 miles N. E. of Nottingham, 
and 129 N. W. by N. of London. Population 3384. 


SOUTHWEST, s. the point between the S. and W. 

SOUTH WOLD, commonly called Sivole , a sea-port town 
in Suffolk, with a market on Thursday. It is a corporation, 
lias a handsome church with a high steeple, and some trade 
with small vessels. It is 20 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 105 
K. of London. Population 1875. 

SOW, (the ow is pron. us in 7iow) s. a female pig or hog. 

An oblong mass of lead. 

To SOW, v. a. [part. pass, sown; sawnn, Sax.] to scatter 
seed on the ground for growth. Figuratively, to spread or 
propagate, 'lo besprinkle. 

SO'WF.R, s. a scatteror of seed ; a promoter ; a breeder. 

SO' WINS, s. flummery, made of oatmeal steeped in water 
till it becomes sour ; the sour water is then drained oil, and 
and fresh added ; it is then tit for boiling. 

SOWN, pari, of Sow . 

SO'WTIllSTLE, s. in Botany, the sonehus of Linmeiis. 
There are four British species, viz. the marsh, field, common, 
and blue sowthistle. The blossoms of the three first species 
arc yellow. 

SOY, s . a kind of sauce, brought from Japan, and prepared 
from soy-beans and salt, mixed with wheat or bailey. 

SPACE, s. [spa tin m, Lat.J the distance between any two 
bodies or points. Quantity, applied to time. 

SPA'ClUUS, a. [ spacu tu •, Fr. sputtosus, Lat.] wide ; con- 
taining a great deal of loom or space. 

SPACIOUSNESS, s. roominess; wide extension. 

SPADE, s. [spnd. Sax. sjuflc , I >1. and Ik lu.j a hioad 
shovel used in digging. A deer lime yeais old. In Cams, 
wherein the four suits icpiesont the lour states in a kingdom, 
the nobility were repn seiitcd by the ends of launs or spik< s. 
The Spaniards, however, represent tin m by the i. i. ». 

swords instead of spikes, and our ignorance of the design of 
the inventor, as well as of the Spanish language, has oee.i 
sinned our representing the points of this suit Inoudir, and call- 
ing them bv the name of spadrs. 

SPA’DILLE. s. [Fr.J at ombre and tprudiille, the ace of 
spade's. 

N PADDLE, s. a little spade. 

SPAGYR1ST, s. [coined by Paracelsus, from spaher , a 
searcher, Tent.] a chemist. Adject ivelv, chemical. 

SPAIN, a considerable kingdom of Europe, hounded on tin.* 
N. by the Bay of Biscay; on the N. E. by tin* Pyrenean 
Mountains, which sepaiate it from France; on the E., S., and 
S. E. by the Mediterranean, and the Straits of Gibraltar; on 
the S. \V. by the Atlantic; and on the W. by Portugal and 
the Atlantic. It is about 7t)0 miles in length, and 500 in 
breadth, and contains the provinces ut Old and New ( astile 
Andalusia, Arrugon, Estiamaduru, Galieia, Leon, Catalonia, 
Granada, Valencia, Biscay, Asturias, Murcia, and Upper Na- 
varre; some of which have been separate kingdoms. 'Ihcair 
is dry and serene, except during the equinoctial rains, hut ex- 
cessively hot in the southern provinces in summer. The vast 
mountains, however, that run through Spain, are very benefi- 
cial to the inhabitants, by the re freshing breezes that come 
from them in the southernmost parts, though those ill the N. 
and N. E. are in the winter extremely cold. 'I he soil is very 
fertile ; but there are larire trai ls of uncultivated ground. The 
produce of the country is fine wheat, barley, sail roil, honey, 
silk, saltpetre, salt, baiilla, and even sugar-canes; it also pro- 
duces oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raisins, figs, 
dates, pomegranates, olives, cVe. and its wines are in high 
esteem. Wolves are the chief beasts of prey that infest Spain. 
The wild bulls, which are caught in Andalusia, have so much 
ferocity, that bull-tights were formerly the most magnificent 
spectacle the court of Spain could exhibit; this haibarous 
amusement, however, is now, in part, expiedui. 'Jhe domestic 
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animals are horses that are remarkably swift, mules, asses, 
horned cattle, (which are hut few) sheep, &c. The wool of 
the latter is superior to any in Europe; and the best is that of 
Old Castile. Spain abounds in minerals and metals, corne- 
lian, agate, jacinth, loadstones, turquois stones, quicksilver, 
copper, lead, sulphur, alum, calamine, crystal, marbles of seve- 
ral kinds, porphyry, the finest jasper; and even diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and amethysts, are found here. Anciently it was celebrated 
for gold and silver mines, but since the discovery of America, 
no attention has been paid to them. The principal rivers are 
the Douro, Tajo, Guadianu, Guadalquiver, Ebro, Gualdalaviar, 
Minks, and Segura. Spain, which in the times of the Goths 
and Moors contained between 20 and 30 millions of people, 
is now but thinly inhabited ; for by the very latest census 
including the Balearic islands, the number of souls was only 
13,940,000. The indolence and pride of the natives make 
them disdain to stoop to handicraft trades, so that the greatest 
part of the necessary artisans are French. The persons of the 
Spaniards in general are tall, their complexions swarthy, and 
their countenances expressive. The women are small and 
slender, and their beauty chiefly reigns in their novels and ro- 
mances. The established religion of Spain is popery, and 
here the inquisition (first commenced in 1477) reigned in all 
its horrors, till it was suppressed, first by the Cortes in 1811, 
and ultimately by Ferdinand VII. in 1821. Spain has 44 
episcopal -sees, and 24 universities. Spain, originally the most 
free, became one of the most, despotic kingdoms in Europe. 
In 1808 the emperor Napoleon got the Spanish royal family 
into his power, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of 
Spain, at Bayonne, who assumed the government at Mad- 
rid, which was already in the possession of a French army. 
The Spaniards, on their part, appointed a supreme junta of 
government; who, in 1810, summoned the Cortes, or repre- 
sentatives of the people. At the same time the supreme 
junta obtained the assistance of Great Britain, and an ex- 
tensive warfare was carried on under Lord Wellington with 
success, so that after the battle of the Pyrenees, in 1813, few 
of the French remained in Spain ; and the allied armies 
passed the Bidassoa into France. On the downfall of 
Napoleon, in 1814, king Ferdinand VII. was restored ; but 
lie annulled the constitution of the cortes, and extended over 
all ranks the rigours of despotism. In the year 1822, some 
mitign'ion of this tyranny was enforced ; but the clergy 
worked upon the bigotry of the weak monarch, and ren- 
dered him jealous of the freedom and knowledge of his sub- 
jects. However, in 183*2, Ferdinand having no male issue, 
and being in a precarious state of health, was influenced by 
his queen to incline to the liberal party, in order to secure 
the succession of his infant daughter to the crown, by can- 
celling the claims of his brother, Don Carlos. Accordingly 
the abolition of the salique law, which prohibited the descent 
of the crown to females, was proclaimed ; measures also for 
promoting popular rights, and weakening the power of the 
priesthood, who were generally attached to the Carlist fac- 
tion, were promulgated, and with some difficulty enforced. 

On the 29th of Sept. 1833, Ferdinand VII. expired, and his 
daughter Isabella was proclaimed queen ; her mother, the 
queen-dowager, being declared regent. By her prudent 
policy, the cortes was assembled, the liberties of the people 
acknowledged, and the rights of the young queen in a great 
degree, identified with the cause of constitutional freedom. 
Insurrections excited by Don Carlos and the priests, for some 
time threatened Spain with the devastations of civil war ; but 
the queen-regent continuing firm, there can be little doubt of 
the success of the party on whom she leans for support. The 
Spanish crowm formerly possessed a great portion of America, 
hut ihese colonies have declared their independence in the 


southern and northern continent ; Louisiana and the Flo- 
rid as have been ceded to the United States. In the West 
Indies the sovereignty of Cuba, the largest island in tlur 
quarter, is retained ; in the South Seas also oyer many rich 
islands, particularly the Philippines; and in Africa, at 
Ceuta, Oran, Sec. Madrid, the capital, contains 297,000 
inhabitants; Ion. 35. 4. W. lat. 40. 25. N. The heir to the 
crown of Spain always bears the title of Prince of Asturias. 

SPALDING, a neat town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Tuesday. It is seated on the Welland, and from the canals 
in the streets, it resembles a Dutch town. Much hemp and 
flax is grown in the neighbourhood ; and it has a good carry- 
ing trade in corn and coals. It is 20 miles N. by E. of Pe- 
terborough, and 97 N. of London. Population (S500. 

SPA LT, or SPELT, s. a white, scaly, shining stone, fre- 
quently used to promote the fusion of metals. 

SPAN, s. [span. Sax. and Belg. spanna , Ital.] the space? 
measured from the end of the thumb to that of the middle 
linger extended ; nine inches. Any short duration. 

To SPAN, v. a. to measure by the hand extended. 

SPAN preterit of Spin. 

SPANG, s. [spa/ige, Belg.] a cluster of shining bodies. 
SPA'NGLE, s. [spumjr, a buckle, a locket, Teut.J a small 
thin plate or boss of shining metal. 

To SPA'NGLE, a . to besprinkle with spangles. 

SPA NIEL, s. [espagncul, Fr.] a dog used to sport in the 
field or in water, remarkable for its sagacity and tractublem sa. 
Figuratively, a mean servile person. 

SPANISH FLIES, s. See Cantiia hides. 

SPAN, NEW. See Spick and Span. 

SPANNER, if. the loek of a fusee or carabine. 

SPAR, s. in Natural History, a class of fossils, not inflam- 
mable, nor soluble in water ; when pure, pellucid and colour- 
less, emulating the appearance of crystal ; composed of plane 
and equable plates, not flexible nor elastic ; not giving lire 
with steel ; readily calcining in a small fire, and fermenting 
violently with acids, and wholly soluble in them. A small 
beam, or bar of a gate. 

To SPAR, v. a . [spar Tan, Sax.] to shut close or bar. Neii- 
terly, to fight so as to ward off blows. 

SPARABLES s. [from sporran, to fasten, Sax.] small 
nails. 

To SPARE, v. a. [ spartan , Sax. spaeren , Belg.] to use in a 
frugal manner so as to avoid waste and profusion. To save 
from any particular use. To do without. To omit ; to for- 
bear. To remit a degree of punishment ; to shew mercy. To 
grant or allow. To forbear to impose on. Neuterly, to live 
frugally. To forbear. To forgive. 

SPARE, a. scanty. Superfluous. Thin of flesh. 
SPA'RERIBS, s . ribs cut away from the body, and having 
on them spare or little flesh; as a sparcrib of pork. 

SPARGEFA'CTION, s. [from spartjo , Lat.] the act of 
sprinkling. 

SPARING a. scarce. Parsimonious; not liberal. 
SPARINGLY, ad. not abundantly ; frugally; parsimo- 
niously; cautiously; tenderly; not frequently. 

SPARK, s. [ spcarc , Sax. sparkc, Belg.] a small particle of 
fire, or shining substance. A lively, showy, and gay person ; 
a lover. 

SPARKISH, a. airy; showy; fine. A low word. 
SPARKLE, s. a small particle of fire. A particle of light 
emitted from a shining or luminous body. 

To SPARKLE, v. n. to emit sparks of light or fire. 
To issue in spnrks. To shine or glitter. To cmitsnmll bubbles 
SPARROW, s. [sj/cara, Sax.] the name of a genus of 
birds. The house sparrow is very common in this country. 
There arc also the hedge sparrow and the reed sparrow. 
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SPARROWIIAWK, s. a small kind of hawk. 

SPASM, s. [ff7ru<r/ia t Gr. spasmc , Fr.] a convulsive or in- 
voluntary contraction of any part. 

SPASMO'DIC, a. [ spasmodique t Fr.] convulsive. 

SPAT, preter. of Spit. 

SPAT, s. the spawn of shell-fish. 

To SPATIATE, v . n. [ spatior , Lat.] to rove ; to range. 

To SPATTER, v. a. [spattan, Sax.] to besprinkle with dirt, 
or any thing offensive. To defame. Neuterly, to make a 
noise in spitting ; to sputter. 

SPATTERD ASHES, s. coverings for the legs to keep out 
wet, and buttoned at the sides, now called gaiters. 

SPATULA, s. [spat hula, Lat.] an instrument used by apo- 
thecaries in spreading plaisters and stirring medicines. A 
spattle or slice. 

SPA'VIN, s. [ spavano , Ital.] a bony excrescence growing on 
the inside of a horse’s hough, not fur from the elbow. 

SPAW, or SPA, s. [from Spa, in Germany, a place famous 
for mineral waters] a spring of mineral water. 

To SPAWL, v. n. [spcetlian, Sax.] to spit. 

§PAWL, s. [spall, Sax.] spittle. 

SPAWN, s . [ spene , or spenne, I3elg.] the eggs of fish or 
frogs. Used in contempt for any offspring. 

To SPAWN, v . a. to produce as fishes do their eggs. To 
bring forth. Neuterly, to issue like eggs from fish. Used in 
contempt, to issue ; to proceed. 

To SPAY, v. a . [spado, Lat.] to castrate, to render a female 
beast unfit for procreation. 

To SPEAK, v . n. [preterit spake , or spoke , part. pass. 
spoken ; sp*ecan , Sax.] to utter or express one’s thoughts by 
articulate sounds or words. To defend or accuse, used with 
for or against. To harangue. To give sound, applied to wind 
instruments. Followed by with, to address, or converse with. 
Actively, to utter by the voice ; to pronounce. To proclaim 
or celebrate. To address or accost. 

S PE' AKER, s, one who speaks. Sneaker of the House of 
Commons, is a member chosen by the house, and approved by 
the king ; and who is, as it were, the common mouth of the 
rest. Sneaker of the House of Peers , is usually the Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

SPEAR, s. [ speare , Sax. and Helg.] a lance ; a long weapon 
armed with a sharp point of metal, and used in thrusting or 
lancing. A lance with prongs to kill fish. 

SPEARMINT, a', a species of mint. 

SPEAR WORT, s. a species of crowfoot. There are two 
kinds, the less and the greater. 

SPECIAL, s. [special, Fr. speciatis , Lat.] noting a sort, or 
species. Particular; peculiar. Extraordinary; uncommon, 
designed for a particular purpose. Chief in excellence. In 
Law, it denotes that matter in evidence which is alleged spe- 
cially, or does not come, into the general issue. 

SPECIALITY, or SPECIALTY, s. [speciality Fr.] particu- 
larity. In Law, a bond, bill, or other deed or instrument, exe- 
cuted under the hand and seal of the parties thereto. 

SPE'CIES, s. [Lat.] a sort; a subdivision of a general term 
called a genus ; common nature, or idea, agreeing to several 
individual beings; a class or single order of beings; thus, horse 
agrees to Bucephalus , Eclipse, or Old Dobbin . An idea. Money 
or coin. Simples in a compound medicine. 

SPECI FIC, or SPEC1 FICAL, a. [speci/igue, Fr.] in Philo- 
sophy, is that which is peculiar to any thing, and distinguishes 
it from all others. In Medicine, applied to a remedy whose 
virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to some certain disease, 
is adequate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon. Specific Gravity is that by which one body is heavier 
(nan another of the same dimensions, and is always as the 
quantity of matter under that dimension. 


SPECI'FICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to constitute a 
species ; according to the nature of the species. 

To SPEC FFIC ATE, v. a. to distinguish by the properties 
which make a thing to be of a particular species, or adapted 
to a particular purpose. 

SPECIFICA TION, s. [specification, Fr.] distinct notation ; 
determination by a peculiar mark. Particular mention. 

To SPECIFY, v . a. [spicifier, Fr.] to mention; to distin- 
guish hv some particular mark or difference. 

SPECIMEN, s. [Lat,] a sample ; pattern ; model ; trial. 

SPECIOUS, a. [spcciosus, Lat.] shewy, or pleasing to the 
view. Plausible, though not strictly right. 

SPECK, s. [space a. Sax.] a stain, spot, or discoloration. 

To SPECK, e. a. to spot; to stain; to blot. 

SPECKLE, s. a little spot; a small speck. 

To SPECKLE, v. a. to mark with small spots. 

SPECTACLE, s. [spectaculum, Lat.] any thing that attracts 
the sight by being remarkable ; a show; a gazing-stock; an 
object of sight, in the plural, glasses worn to assist the sight, 
said to have been invented about the year loOO. 

SPECTATOR, s. [ spectator , Lat.] a looker on ; a beholder. 

SPECTRE, s. f spectre, Fr. spectrum, Lat.] an apparition ; 
phantom ; ghost, vision. 

SPECTRUM, s. [Lat.] an image; a visible form. 

SPECULAR, a. [specularis, Lat.] having the qualities of a 
mirror or looking-glass. Assisting sight. 

To SPECULATE, v. n. [specifier. Fr. specular , Lat.] to ua - 
di tate ; to contemplate. Actively, to consider attentively, lo 
revolve or contrive in the mind. 

•SPECULATION, s. [speculation, Fr.] the art of contem- 
plating any thing in the mind. A tram of thoughts ibimed m 
the mind. A scheme formed only in the mind, not reduced to 
practice. Contemplation ; meditation. 

SPECULA'TIXT, s. one fond of* speculation. 

SPECULATIVE, a. [spcculatif, Fr.] contemplative. Tin «»- 
retieal; ideal; not practical ; notional. 

SPECULATOR, s. one who forms theories ; an obsi iw i. 

SPECULUM, s. [Lat.] a looking-glass, a mirror. 

SPED, part. pass, of Sfkkd. 

SPEECH, s . \sprrc , Sax.] the power of expressing our 
thoughts or ideas by audible words. Words, or language. 

SPEECHLESS, a. mute; dumb. 

To SPEED, r. n. jprch and part. pass, sped and sptvdtd: 
sporden , P»elg.] to make basic; to move quit k or fast. Tu 
succeed. To grow rich, from sprain/) , Sax. To fare well or 
ill. Actively, to dispatch or finish in haste. To hasten. 'I o 
promote, quicken, or assist. To make prosperous. 

SPEED, s. [speed, Helg.] quickness. Hast**; celerity; dis- 
patch. The course or pace of a horse. Suc« « ss. 

SPEEDILY, ad. with has f e ; quickly. 

SPEEDWELL, s. a plant; the veronica of Linmvus. 

SPEEDY, a. quick ; nimble; swift. 

SPELL, s. [ spel , a word. Sax.] a charm, consisting of some 
peculiar words of occult power. A turn of work. A tale. 

To SPELL, v. a. [preterit, and part. pass, spelled , or spilt ; 
spel/en. Sax.] to write with proper letters. To read by naming 
the several letters of which a word is composed, and sound- 
ing every syllable separately. To charm. Neuterly, to 
form words of letters. To read. To pronounce the syllables 
of a word separately, by naming the letters which compose 
them. 

SPELTER, s. the same as Zinc ; which sec. 

To SPEND, v . a. [spend an, Sa x* spendere, Ital.] to consume 
or lay out. To squander. To expend; to bestow as expense. 
To waste, wear out, or exhaus\ To pass ; to employ. To 
fatigue. Neuterly, to make expense. To be lost or wasted 
To he employed in any use. 

10 C 
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SPE NDTHRIFT, s. one that is profuse m his expenses ; a 
lnvisher ; a prodigal ; a waster. 

SPERM, s. [spervui, Lat. sperme, Fr.] the seed. 
SPERMACETI, s. [Eat.] an oily substance extracted from 
the brains of a particular species of whale. 

SPERMATIC, or SPERM A'TICAL, a. [spermatique, Fr.] 
relating to the seed. Seminal. 

SPERMATOCELE, S. [wtpjia and Gr.] in Surgery, 

3 Ilipture caused by 'll distention ol the seminal vessels, "here- 
by tbe semen falls into the scrotum. fl 

' SPERMOT.OGlST, s. [trrippoMyoc, Of-] 0110 " 

■SBf, t™„„, Sa,. .pr,™, iww.t. - 

east from the stomach through the mouth; to | votnil. ' 

tivi-lv, to c\ert or east, forth. Nentcrly, to vo.d at ^ k mom lu 
To StnVACVA.VVF., v. a. to vAkcX vuAv a gan^rette. > 
tcrly, to mortify. 

SPIIA'CKLVS , x. [rr^vvW, Or.] » gangrene. 

SPHERE, x. I Er . sp/turn, Lilt.] a globe ; u solid contained 
uniter one uniform roe nit surfhee. such ns would be formed by 
./ rendut/o/t of.t cm do .dnmt u din me ter thereof] ns nn axis. 
//; .fsfro/toinv, ft fs t/fjt (V >//<’./ re orb or expanse which vests 
ot/r <y/obe, n/ir/ i/i u bti ‘b t/u * /n v/ / 1 vjA r botl/t s :ip/n nr to be fixed \ 
unit at nn eijunt distance from the eve. An orbit or circuit of Nil 
motion or notion. Proxmcv ; the extent or compass of a per - out 
sons knowledge. To 

SPHERIC, or SPHERICAL, a, round ; globular; orbicu- tioi 
lar. Relating to the orbs of the planets ; planetary. out 

SPHE.RICS, .v. that part of Geometry which treats of the mo 
position and mensuration of arches and circles, described on ‘ 
the surfaces of a sphere. pla 

SPHE ROID, s. [fTijmlna and (TT or, Gr.] a solid approaching ant 
to the figure of a sphere, hut oblate. » 

SPHEROI DAL, SPHEROI DICAL, a. having the form of S 
a spheroid. is i 

.SPUE' RULE, s. [splumda, Lat.] a small globe. A ] 

SPHINX, s. | aijnyi, Gr.] a fabulous monster among the shi 
ancients, and now mostly used as an ornament in gardens, • 


mses • a SPIKE, s. [s/uen, Lat.] an ear of corn. A long nail ; „ 
pieces of iron, or wood, sharpened at the top, and resemblii,,, 
an ear of corn. In Rotauy, a composition of Rowers pin,.,,,'} 
ed from alternately on each side of a common simple fruitstulk, and 
not standing upon little fruilstalks ; ns in the agrimony, Ku . at 
«c Fr ] mullein, &c. A small species of lavender. 

To SPIKE, t-. (i. to fasten with long nails ; to set w j t |j 
>ur' r erv, spikes. In the Military, to drive a spike into the touch-hole 
where- of a cannon, and thereby to render it useless. 

’ SPIKENARD, S. [spirit nardi, Lat. ] a sweet-smelling j,| ;liUi 

milters The KnalMi species is called the great Heahane. 

‘ SPI KESTALK, s. a long rough receptacle, upon which th.- 
t or flowers composing the spike are pi .iced. 
iV,, SPII.I.. s. [v/i//7c/i, Belg.] a small shiver of wood, or t!:m 

Par of iron. A small ipianfity of nion.-v. 
mon • ( t [.spi/fuit, Sax. spillen, llelg. spill, ,, Kl.[ t„ 

5 ' lVU * sW-A or svaVVer. ’Vo destroy or damage; to couupi. T„ 
throwaway. To poor on the ground. Neiileily, to he l.nwh. 
• , ’p 0 slml, or lost l>y being shed, 

f <)n ‘/w* 1 S/V LSU)\ n town in Lincolnshire , with a market on M,n~ 
m'-itis dir. It AS sc. i In I nil the side ill'll hill, 'IS miles K of l.inolii, 
h vests' .md IMS. hr K of London. Population 1334. 
fixed. To srix, i. n. / 'prefer. . s/ntn or spun, purl, s/ttttt : s/f/nnoi. 
ut of Sax. s/jf/tm/t, Uelfi.J to form yarn into threads hv dinning ti 
per- nut am/ twisting it. Figuratively , to protract or draw out. 

To draw out into a tedious length. To put into a turning mo- 
icu- tion. Nouterly, to exercise the art. of spinning. To stream 
out in a small thread or current, from spiny arc, Ital. To 
the move round like a spindle. 

1 011 SPINACH , or SP1NAGE, s. [spinncliin, Lat.] a well known 

plant, cultivated for the table, and esteemed laxative, diuretic, 
ling and cooling. 

SPl'NAL, a. [spinalis, Lat.] belonging to the hack-hone, 
n of SPI N DLE, s. \spindl, or spindrl , Sax.] the pin by which flax 
is formed or twisted into a thread, and on which it is wound. 

A long slender stalk. Any thing slender, in contempt. A 
the shrub, called also gatteridge-tree. 
ens, SPINE, s. [spin a, Lat.] the hack-hone. 


terraces, &c. It is represented with the head and breasts of 
a woman, the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 
rest of the body like a dog or lion. 

SPICE, s. [r spiers, IT. | a vegetable that is fragrant to the 
smell, and pungent or hot to the taste, used in seasoning or 
sauces. A small quantity ; a sample ; a specimen. 

To SPICE, v . n. to season with spices. 

NPl'CKRY, s. commodity of spires ; repository of spices. 

SPI'CEAVORT, s. the sweet-smelling flag, or calamus, found 
in rivulets and marshes. 


SPI NE!/, ,v. a kind of mineral. 

SPI NET, s. [f spinet tr, Er.] a musical instrument with keys, 
of the same nature as a harpsichord, but smaller. 

SPINTFEKOUS, a. \ spina and ftro, Lat.] bearing thorns. 

SPI'NNER, s. one skilled in spinning. A garden spider 
with long jointed legs. 

SPINO'SISM, s. the doctrine of Spinoza, or Atheism 
and Pantheism proposed after his manner, who was horn a 
dew at Amsterdam. The chief articles in hi* system are 
such as these : That there is but one substance in nature*. 


SPICK AND SPAN, a. [a proverbial expression, which 
seems borrowed from spieeata dc la spnnna , Ital. i. e. snatch- 
ed from the hand. Johnson says span new is used by Chau- 
cer, and comes from spannan , Sax. to stretch. Span new , he 
adds, is therefore originally used of doth new stretched or 
dressed at the clothiers, and spic arid span, newly extended 
on the spikes or tenters ; and that it is but a low expression] 
quite new ; just made ; never used before. 

SPICO'siTY, s. [from spica, Lat.] the quality of being 
spiked like cars of corn ; fulness of ears. 

SPICY, a. producing spice; aromatic. 

SPI DER, $. an animal whose eyes are placed in clusters on 
the hack part of its thorax, who spins a web, and preys on 
flies. 

SPl'GNEL, or SPI CKNEL, s. an umbelliferous plant. The 
herb maldmony, or bearwort. There are two British species ; 
viz. the mountain and common spignel. 

SPI'GOT, .9. [spijcJicr, Belg.] the pin or peg which is fixed 
into a faucet, for giving vent to liquor. 


and that this only substance is endued with an infinite va- 
riety of attributes, amongst which are extension and cogita- 
tion : that all tbe bodies in the universe are modifications 
of this substance, considered as extended ; and that all the 
souls of men are modifications of tbe same substance, con- 
sidered as cogitative : that God is a necessary and infinitely 
perfect Being, and is the cause of all things that exist, but 
not a different Being from them : that there is but one Be- 
ing and one Nature, and that this nature produces within 
itself, by an immanent act, all those which we call creatures ; 
and that this Being is at the same time both agent and pa- 
tient, efficient cause and subject, but that he produces no- 
thing but modifications of himself. — Thus is the Deity made 
the sole agent as well as patient in all evil, both physical 
and moral ; a doctrine fraught with more impieties than 
all the heathen poets have published concerning their Jupiter, 
Venus, &c. 

SPINO'SITY, i. [spitiosvs, Lat.l crabbedness ; thorny or 
briery perplexity. 
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SPl'NOUS, of SPINY, a. thorny; full of thorns. 

SPI'NSTER, s. a woman who spins. In Law, a maid or 
virgin, or a young woman unmarried. 

SPI'RACLK, s. [. spiraculum , Lat.] a breathing hole or vent. 
A small aperture. 

SPl'RAL, a. [spiral?, Fr. from spira, Lat.] curved ; wind- 
ing; circularly involved ; formed like a screw. 

SPI'RALLY, ad. in a spiral form. 

SPIRE, s . [spira, Lat. Ital. and Swed.] a curve line; a 
curl or twist ; a wreath. A round pyramid ; a steeple. The 
top or summit. Any thing growing more and more taper 
from the bottom to the top. 

SPIRE, a territory of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, 50 miles in length, and 30 where broadest, and di- 
vided into two parts by the Rhine. It is a fertile country, 
and Spire is the capital, in Ion. 8. 29. lat. 49. 19. 

SPI RIT, a*, [spiritus, Lat.] breath; wind in motion. A 
substance wherein thinking, doubting, and a power of mov- 
ing itself, subsists. The soul. An apparition. An habitual 
disposition of mind. Genius; vigour of mind. The mind 
or imagination. An eager desire. That which gives vigour 
and cheerfulness. Likeness or essential qualities. An in- 
flammable and intoxicating liquor, produced by distilla- 
tion. 

To SPI'RIT, v . nr. to actuate, animate, or excite. To draw 
or entice, used with away . 

SPIRITED, a. lively; full of fire or vigour; vivacious; 
Sprightly; animated. 

SPI RITLESS, «. dejected; wanting vigour or fire; de- 
pressed ; lifeless. 

SPl'R 1TUAL, n. [spirit nr! , Fr.] belonging to spirit as 
distinguished from matter; immaterial. Relonging to the 
mind or understanding ; mental; intellectual; refined. Re- 
lating only to heavenly things, opposed to temporal. Spin - 
ttnil C hurts, in Law, arc such as have jurisdiction in matri- 
monial causes, probate of wills, granting administrations; 
as, also, in regard to tithes, and in eases nf defoliation, <&e. 

SPIRITUALITY, s. ineorponity ; intellectual nature; that 
which belongs to any one as an ecclesiastic. 

To SPI RITUALIZE, r. a . [spiritnalisrr, Fr.] to allegorize, 
or convert the common objects of sense into subjects of pious 
meditations and spiritual allusions. 

SPIRITUALLY, ad. without corporeal grossness; with 
attention to things purely intellectual. 

SPIRITUOUS, a. refined; defecated; approaching to 
spirit. Fierce; ardent; line. Lively; gay; airy. 

To SPIRT, v. ?t. to spring out by intervals ; to spring out 
in a sutld( n stream. Actively, to throw out in a jet. 

SPl'R Y, r/. pyramidal. Wreathed; curled; spiral. 

SPl'SSITUDE, s. [s piss it ado, Lat.] grossness; thickness. 

SPIT, s. [spit, Belg.] a long piece of iron on which meat 
is roasted. A depth of earth which may be pierced at once 
by a spade. In low discourse, a sword. 

To SPIT, v. a. [prefer, spat, part. pass, spit, or spitted , 
from the noun] to put on a spit, or to pierce: with a spit. 
Neutcrly, to sling or eject spittle from the mouth, from sjnvtun , 
Sax. spy tt Dan. 

SPI'TAL, or SPITTLE, s. [corrupted from hospital ] an 
hospital or charitable foundation. 

SPITE, s. [spijt, Belg.] malice; rancour; malignity; 
hate, malevolence; ill-will; an habitual desire and endea- 
vour to do ill to another. Spite of, or in spile of, notwith- 
standing; in defiance of. 

To SPITE, v. a. to thwart malignantly; to vex; to treat 
maliciously; to mischief. To enrage or fill with spite. 

SPITUEAD, a apacious road for shipping, between 
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Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, where the royal navv 
commonly rendezvous in time of war. 

SPITEFUL, a. malicious; malignant. 

SPITEFULLY, ad. maliciously; malignantly. 

SPITE FULNESS, s. malice; malignity. 

SPITTER, s. one who puts meat on the spit. One who 
spits with his mouth. A young deer. 

SPITTLE, s. [spat l. Sax.] the moisture of the mouth. 

An hospital; corrupted from spital. 

SPITSBERGEN, or East Greenland, the most northern 
country in Europe, consisting of a group of islands, situated 
between Greenland to the W. and Nova-Zembla to the E. 
The coast is beset with craggy mountains, and in the months 
of June, July, and August, the sun never sets; for the. rest 
of the year it is hardly seen at all. In the valleys are large 
white bears, white foxes, and some curious birds "and plants. 

I he inland parts are uninhabited, and the coasts are only 
frequented for the purpose of catching whales. Lat. 7(i. 4*’,. 
to 80. 30. N. Ion. 9. to 22. E. 

SPLANCHNO LOGY, splank-nb-logy, s. [fnr\ay\ya and 
\6ync, Gr.] a treatise or description of the bowels. 

To SPLASII, or PLASH, r. a. [plaska, Swed.] to daub 
with mud or dirt in great quantities. 

SPLAYFOOT, a. having the foot turned outwards. 

SPLEEN, s. [splcn. Lat.] the milt; a soft, spongy viscu-, 
situated in the left, hypoehondrium, above the kidney; sup- 
posed to be the seat of anger and melancholy. Ill-humour. 
A lit of anger. Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapour*. 
Spite. 

SPLEENFUL, a. angry ; peevish; fretful; melancholy. 

SPLEEN WORT, s. a kind of fern ; the miltwastc. 

SPLE NDENT, a. [splnaicns, J .at.J shining; glossy; hav- 
ing lustre 1 : eminently conspicuous. 

SPLENDID, a. [spfrndidns, Lat.] bright; shining; shewv ; 
pompous; magnificent; sumptuous; splendid; glossy. 

•SPLENDOUR, s. [splendor, Lat. splnidntr, Fr.] lustre; 
the quality or power of shining. Magnificence ; pomp. 

SPLENETIC, a. [spinal if pie, Fr.] troubled with the spleen. 
Peevish; fretful; hypochondriac. 

To SPLICE, r. a. [splissni, Belg.] to join the two ends of a 
rope together without a knot. 

SPLI NTER, or SPLINT, s. among Farriers, a callous, in- 
sensible excrescence, breeding on the shank-hone of horses. 

SPLI NTER, or SPLINT, s. \sj>lintcr, Belg.] a flagmen 
of any thing broken with violence; a thin piece of wood. 

To SPLIT, r. a. [pret. and put. pa-**, split ; spft/ftn, Belg. [ 
to c!i\it!e h iigiliwise ; to me; to chv,\c. To part in two. 
To dash or break against a rock. To break into discord ; 
to quarrel. Neuterlv, to crack or burst asunder. To burst 
with laughter. To be broken against rocks. 

SPLUTTER, s. bustle; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL, r. a. [spo/io, Lat.J to rob or take away by force 
To plunder. To corrupt or render useless. Neutcrly, to be 
guilty of plundering; to grow corrupt or useless. 

SPOIL, s. [spolittat, Lat.] any thing taken by violence : 
plundci , pillage; booty. Robbery; waste. Corruption; 
cause of corruption. The cast-off skin of a serpent. 

SPOKE, s. [spnea, Sjx. sprivhr , Teiit.J the bar of a whc< I 
uniting the nave to the felly. The spar of a ladder. In 
Botany, the fruitstalk of flowers collected into rnndles. 

SPOKE, prefer, of Speak. 

SPOKEN, part. pass, of Speak. 

SPO'KESMAN, s. one who speaks for another. 

To SPO'LIATK, r. a. [spolio, Lat.] to rob; to plunder 

SPOLIATION, [spoliation, Fr. sjioliatio , Lat.] the act of 
robbery or privation. 
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SPO NDEE, s. [spondee, Fr. spondaus , Lat.] a foot of two 
long syllables, as in umbras , Lat. orpIAAw, Gr. 

SPO'NDYLE, s. [(TTnJi^uXoc, Gr.] a joint of the spine. 

SPONGE, s. [ spongia , Lat.] a soft porous substance re- 
markable for sucking up water. Pyrotechnical sponges are 
made of the large fungous excrescences growing on old oaks, 
ashes, firs, &c. which being boiled in common water, then 
dried and well beaten, are put into a strong ley prepared 
with saltpetre, and again dried in an oven. These make the 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, used to receive 
and sustain the fire struck from flint and steel. 

To SPONGE, v. n. to suck up as a sponge. To gain by 
mean arts. Actively, to wot cloth with a sponge. To scour 
great guns when discharged, before they are charged anew. 

SPO NGER, s . one that meanly depends upon others for 
subsistence ; a parasite. 

SPO'NGINESS, s. fulness of cavities, like a sponge. 

SPONGY, a. soft, resembling a sponge. 

SPO'NSAL, a. [sponsalis, Lat.] relating to marriage ; hy- 
meneal; connubial; nuptial; matrimonial; bridal. 

SPO'NSION, s. [sponsio, Lat.] the act of becoming surety 
for another. 

SPO'NSOR, s. [Lat.] one who makes a promise or gives 
security for another. A surety. 

SPONTANEITY, or SPONTA'NEOIJSNESS, [span- 
t (incite, Fr.] the quality of doing or acting free from any 
impulse or necessity ; voluntariness. 

SPONTANEOUS, a . [from sponte, Lat.] acting of itself 
without compulsion or restraint; voluntary. 

SPONTANEOUSLY, ad. voluntarily ; of its own accord. 

SPOOL, s. [spohl, Eelg. spate , Tent.] a small piece of cane 
or reed, with a knot at each end, to wind yarn upon ; a quill. 

SPOON, s. [spam, Belg. spone, Dan. sponn, lsl.] anjnstru- 
ment, concave at one end, and having a handle, used in taking 
up and eating liquids. 

SPOO NBILL, s. a bird, called also Shoveller. 

SPOO'NFUL, s. as much as a spoon will contain. 

SPOO'NMEAT, s. liquid food, eaten with a spoon. 

SPOO'N WORT, s. scurvygrass. 

SPORADIC Diskasf.s, s. [tnro^uiKor, Gr.] among Phy- 
sicians, such as seize particular persons at any time or season, 
and in any place ; in which sense they are distinguished from 
epidemical and endemic diseases. 

SPORT, s . [spott, lsl.] play; game; diversion; frolic. 
A mock; mockery. Field diversions, as fowling, hunting. 

To SPORT, v. a. to play ; to divert. To represent in 
play. Neuterly, to play ; to frolic; to wanton. To trifle. 

SPO'RTFUL, SPO'RTIVE, a. merry; frolic; wanton. 

SPO'KTSMAN, s. one who delights in field decisions. 

SPOT, s . [spottc, Fletn. spclte, Dan.] a blot ; a stain either 
on the skin or other substance; blemish. Disgrace; re- 
proach. A small extent of ground. Any puiticulur place. 
Upon the spot , implies immediately, or without changing 
place. 

To SPOT, v.a. to stain ; to maculate ; to blot. To work 
so as to resemble spots. To corrupt, disgrace, or taint. 

SPOTLESS,**, free from spots or vice. Pure; untainted. 

SPOTTY, a. full of spots. “ Spotty globe.” Milt. 

SPOUSAL, a. nuptial; matrimonial; conjugal; bridal. 

SPOU SAL, s. [espousnilles, Fr.] marriage ; nuptials. 

SPOUSE, s. [espouse, Fr. sponsus or sponsa, Lat,] one joined 
to another in marriage; a husband or wife. 

SPOUT, s. \spuyt, Belg.] a pipe or mouth of a vessel out 
of which any thing is poured. Waterspout is a mass of 
water collected between a cloud and the surface of the sea, in 
the shape of a pillar or spout of water ; very dangerous to 


ships, unless it can be dispersed or broken by the shot of 
great guns. 

To SPOUT, v. n . [spouten, Belg.] to spring out in a sud- 
den stream ; to issue as from a spout. Actively, to throw out 
water in a stream or jet; to pour with violence, or in a col- 
lected body, as from a spout. To mouth, or pour out words 
with affected grandeur, as a stage-player. 

To SPRAIN, v. a. [corrupted from strain] to stretch the 
ligaments of a joint so as to render the use of it painful. 

SPRAIN, s. a violent contortion or extention of the liga- 
ments of a joint, without dislocation. 

SPRANG, preterit of Spring. 

SPRAT s . [sprot, Belg.] a small sea-fish. 

To SPRAWL, v. n. [spradle, Dan. spartclen , Belg.] to 
struggle as in the convulsions of death. To tumble about or 
creep with odd contortions of the limbs. 

SPRAY, .v. the extremity of a branch. See Sprout. The 
foam of the sea, commonly written spry. 

To SPREAD, v. a. [spradan, Sax. spreyden , Belg.] to 
extend, to stretch, to expand, or make a thing take up a 
large space; to cover or smear over; to publish or divulge, 
followed by abroad; to disseminate; to divulge; to diffuse. 
Neuterly, to extend or expand itself. 

SPRE'ADKR, $. lie that spreads ; a publisher. 

SPRIG, s. [ysbrig, Brit.] a small branch ; a spray; a twig. 
A brad, or nail without a head. Sprig crystal , or rock crystal, 
(a term used by lapidaries) is found in perpendicular fissures, 
in form of an hexangular column, adhering at one end to the 
stone, and near the other lessening gradually, till it termi- 
nates in a point. 

S BRIGHT, s. [anciently written sprite, or spry tv, and as 
it is a contraction of spirit , should be spelt sprite] a spectre, 
ghost, apparition, shade, soul, spirit ; incorporeal agent. 

SPRI'GHTFUL, ad. lively; brisk; gay; vigorous. 

SPRI'GHTLINEKS, 5. liveliness; vivacity; gaiety. 

SPRIGHTLY’, a. full of spirit ; gay; brisk; lively. 

To SPRING, v. n. [preter. sprang or sprung, part. | a-^. 
sprung; springan, Sax. springen, Belg.] to arise or grow 
out of the ground, followed by up; to proceed from ances- 
tors ; to issue or proceed, as from seed ; to issue forth ; to 
appear; to leap or bound; to force one’s way; to fly with 
elastic force; to proceed as from a ground, cause, or rea- 
son ; to rise from a covert ; to issue from a fountain 01 
source; to shoot or move with speed. Actively, to stait 
or rouse game. To discharge, applied to a mine. To con- 
trive as a sudden expedient. To make by starting a 
plank. 

SPRING, s. one of the four seasons, immediately suc- 
ceeding winter, in which vegetables grow. A piece of tem- 
pered steel ; useful in machines to put them in motion. Any 
elastic force. Any active power. A leap. A fountain or 
source whence waters issue. A rise; beginning. A gin; 
a noose, which being fastened to an elastic wire, catches 
any thing. 

SPRINGE, s. a noose; a noose which catches by a spring 
or jerk ; a gin, or trap. 

SPRI NGINESS, s . the quality of bodies returning to their 
former shape or dimensions, which they had lost by violence 
or compression ; elasticity. 

SPRI NGING OF A MAST, s. in Sea language, is when 
it cracks, but is not quite broken in any part of it. 

SPRI'NGTIDE, s. an high tide, or tide about the new and 
full moon, which flows highest, ebbs lowest, and runs swiftest. 

To SPRI'NKLE, v. a. [sprinckelen, Belg.] to scatter in 
drops or small masses ; to wet by sprinkling ; to besprinkle. 
Neuterly, to let fall or scatter in drops. 
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SPRI'NKLING, s. the act of throwing water upon any 
thing in drops. A small quantity scattered. 

To SPRIT, v . a. to throw out ; to eject with force. Ncu- 
terly, to shoot ; to germinate ; to sprout. 

SPRIT, s. [sprote, Sax.] a shoot; a sprout. A pole, 
whence boltsprit , or bowsprit, from spreot, Sax. 

SPRITE, s. an incorporeal agent. Sec Sprig irr. 

SPRJTSAIL, s. the sail which belongs to the boltsprit 
mast. 

To SPROUT, v. n, [spruyten, Belg. spry tan. Sax.] to grow 
or shoot ; to germinate ; to spring; to shoot into ramifications. 

SPROUT, $. a shoot of a vegetable. Jn the plural, young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE, s. a kind of fir, of which there arc two sorts, the 
white and black. Sprucebecr , beer tinctured with the branches 
of fir. Spruceleatkcr , a corruption for Prussian leather. 

SPRUCE, a. nice, trim, neat without elegance. 

To SPRUCE, v. ?i. to dress with affected neatness. 

SPRUCENESS, s. neatness in dress without elegance. 

SPRUNG, prefer, and part. pass, of Spring. 

SPRUNT, s. any thing that is short, and will not easily 
bend. A leap, or spring in leaping. 

SPUD, s. a short knife. A kind of hoe. 

To SPUME, v . n. [spumo, Lat.] to froth or foam. 

SPUME, s. \spumn , Lat.] froth ; foam ; scum of melted 
gold or silver. 

SPUMOUS, SPUMY, a. [spumous, Lat.] frothy; foamy. 

SPUN, preterit, and part. pass, of SriN. 

SPUNGE, a. See Sponge. 

SPU'NGING HOUSE, s. a house or place that bailiffs take 
* persons to after an arrest, where they arc kept till they agree 
with the creditor, or are removed to a closer confinement. 

SPUNK, or SPONK, s. rotten wood; touchwood. 

SPUR, .<?. [spur. Sax. sport', Dan. Isl. and Belg.] a sharp- 
pointed instrument worn by a rider on his heel, wherchv he 
pricks his horse to quicken his pace. The sharp points grow- 
ing on the legs of a fowl. Figuratively, an incitement, insti- 
gation, or any thing that quickens. A weapon for a fighting 
cock. A snag, or any thing standing out. 

To SPUR, r. a. to prick or quicken by a spur. To insti- 
gate ; to excite, hasten, incite, compel, or push forward. 

SPURGE, s. in Botany, the euphorbia of Linnmus. There 
are twelve species. Spurgelaurel , the mezereon. 

SPURIOUS, a. [spuriuSy J.at.l counterfeit ; not genuine or 
authentic. Illegitimate, or not lawfully begotten. 

SPU'RIOUSNEsS, s. the quality of being false, counter- 
feit, or adulterated. 

To SPURN, v . a. \spornan, Sax.] to kick, drive, or strike 
with the foot; to reject, with contempt or scorn. 

SPURN, $. a kick ; insolent and contemptuous treatment. 

SPU'RREY, s. the sperguhi of Linnaus. There are three 
British species, viz. the corn and small spurrey, and English 
marsh saxifrage. 

SPURRIER, s. one who makes spurs. 

To SPURT, v. a. to fly out with a quick stream. 

SPUTA'TION, s, [sputum, Lat.] the act of spitting. 

To SPUTTER, v. n. [spit to, Lat.] to emit or cast out 
moisture by small flying drops; to speak in a burry and indis- 
tinctly ; to fly out in small particles with some noise ; to throw 
out spittle by hasty speech. Actively, to throw out with noise 
and hesitation. 

SPY, s, [ spie , Belg.] one set to watch the conduct or mo- 
tions of another ; one sent to gain intelligence of what passes 
in an enemy’s army or camp. 

To SPY, v. a. to discover at a distance by the eye ; to dis- 
cover by nice examination, or artifice. Neutcrly, to look into 
or examine nicely. 


SQUAB, a. unfeathered. Fat, thick, and stout; awk- 
wardly bulky. 

SQUAB, $. a kind of sofa or couch ; a stuffed cushion. In 
Cookery, a chicken, &c. so young as scarcely fit to be eaten. 

To SQUAB, v. n. to fall down plump or fiat ; to squelsh. 

SQUA'BBJSII, a. thick; heavy; fleshy. 

To KQIJA'BBLE, v. n. [kiabla, Swed.] to quarrel, wrangle, 
or fight. To debate peevishly. A low word. 

SQUABBLE, s. a low quarrel, or brawl. 

SQUA'BBLEU, s. a quarrelsome fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUABPJE, s. a favourite pie in Devonshire, made of fat 
mutton, apples, and onions, laid in alternate Juyeis, and highly 
seasoned. 

SQUADRON, s. [sqnadronc, Ital.] in the Military Art, u 
body of horse, usually from one to two hundred, in the Navv, 
a division or small part of a fleet, commanded by a vice admi- 
ral or commodore. 

SQUALID, a. [st/ualidus, Lat.] foul ; nasty; filthy. 

ToSQUAl.L, v. n. [stjwtula, Swed.] to scream like a wo- 
man or child affrighted. 

SQUALL, s. a loud scream. A sudden gust or storm ot 
wind or rain ; from ritual, Arab. 

SQUALLY, a. windy; gusty. A sailor’s word. 

SQUAT.OR, s. [Lat.] nastiness; grossness ; coarseness. 

SQUAMEOUS, or SQL T A'MOl’S,«. [squameus, Lat.] seals ; 
having the resemblance of scales ; covered with scales. 

To SQUA'N I)fcE, v. a. [vrrse/iiventlen, Tent.] to scatter 
lavishly; to throw away in idle prodigality; to spend pro 
fuscly. To scatter; to dissipate; to disperse. 

SQUA'NDKR ER, s. a spendthrift; a waster; a prodigal. 

SQUARE, a. \ysyinir, Brit.J having four equal sides at right 
angles. Cornered; having angles of whatcur content; as 
three-square, five-square, &c. Parallel. Strong or well >< t. 
Exact, equal, honest. Square dealing, honest, just, ami « yul 
dealing. Square Root of any number, that which uiidiiplit d 
by itself produces the square, as ‘2 is the square root ot -1, be- 
cause twice ‘2 is 4 ; and likewise 4 is the square root ot 1<‘, 
because 4 times 4 is l(i. 

SQUARE, .v. [quadra, Lat.] a figure having 4 equal sides 
and angles ; an area, or place of four sides surrounded with 
buildings; the instrument by which woikmcn lonn their 
angles; regularity, rule, justness of workmanship; lo\ol; 
equality; tlu content of an angi’e. In Astrology, the quarlile, 
or when two plain ts ate 1J0 degrei s distant from each other. 
In Arithmetic, the product of a numlur multiplied in itself. 

To SQUARE, r. a. to fiuni with four - itles and ri-ht angles ; 
to reduce to a square ; to measure, adjust ; n gulate,or shape. 
To accommodate or tit. In Astrology, to be in qunrtile aspect 
with. Neutcrly, to suit or agree with. 

To SQUAT,* v. n. [quattare, Ital.] to sit cowering, o* clo*o 
to the ground. 

SQUAT, a. close to the ground ; sitting on the ground 
with the legs doubled under the body. Short, and thick. 

SQUAT, ,v. among Miners, is a Miiall bed ot ore lc->s \j- 
luable than a \ein or lode, as reaching only a little way. 

To SQUEAK, r. ?i. [squraka, Swed.] to set up a sudden 
dolorous cry; to cry out with pain ; to cry with a shrill acute 
tone ; to discover any thing through fear or pain. 

SQUEAK, s. a shrill quick cry ; a cry of pain. 

KQUE'AKEK, a. .* person or instrument that makes a slmll 
or grating noise. A you.ig pig. 

To SQUEAL, or SQUALL, v. n. [sqwmla. Sued.] to cry 
with a shrill sharp noise ; to ciy with pain. Svnon. Squeak 
seems a short, sudden cry ; squeal, a cry continued. 

SQUEAMISH, a. [for 7 /no mish, < A' qualmish, from qualm] 
easily disgusted ; having the stomach easily turned I nice ; 
fastidious. Used ironically. 

10 D 
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SQUE'AMISIINESS, s. the quality of having a nice, deli- 
cate, and weak stomach. Fastidiousness. 

To SQUEEZE, v. a . [ewisan, Sax.] to press hard, or crush 
between two substances ; to crush; to oppress, to harass by 
extortion. Noutcrly, to pass or act by compression ; to force 
way thiough close bodies. 

SQUEEZE, s. the act of pressing hard ; compression ; 
pressure. 

SQUELCH, s. a heavy fall. A low word. 

SQUIB, s. [schicbcn, to push forward, Teut.] a paper tube, 
or quill, filled with wild fire ; a sudden flash. Any petty fel- 
low. A falsehood ; a lampoon. 

SQUILL, s» the scilla of Linnirus. There arc three species ; 
the vernal star, autumnal star, and harebell hyacinth ; the 
last of which blossoms blue, and has been but lately introduced 
into this genus, under the name of scilla nutans . A fish ; an 
insect. 

SQUl'NANCY, s. [sqvinancie, Fr. squinantia , I tab] an in- 
flammation of the throat; the quinsy. 

SQUINANCY-WORT, s. a kind of woodroof. The roots 
are used in Sweden to dye red. 

SQUINT, a. [squinte, Belg.] looking with the eyes directed 
different ways ; looking obliquely, awry, suspiciously. 

To SQUINT, v. a . to turn the eye* obliquely. Neuterly, to 
look obliquely, or with the eyes turned diilerent ways. 

’SQU IRE, s. See Esq i; i u r . 

SQUI'RREL, $. [escuruezY, Fr. sciurus , Lat.] a small animal 
living in woods, and remarkable for its agility in leaping from 
tree to tree. 

To SQUIRT, v. n. to throw out in a quick stream. 

SQUIRT, s. a syringe ; an instrument by which a quick 
stream is formed. A small quick stream. 

To STAB, r. a. [staren, old Belg.] to pierce w ith a pointed 
instrument; to wound mischievously, or mortally. 

STAB, s. a wound given with a pointed instrument; a sly 
mischief, a dark injury ; a stroke, a blow. 

STABl'LlMENT, s. [from stabilis, Lat.] support. ; firmness; 
act of making firm. 

STABI LITY, s . [ stnbilUc , Fr. stabilitas , Lat.] strength ; 
firmness ; steadiness; fixedness ; firmness of resolution. 

STABLE, a. [stabilis, Lat.] fixed; steady; strong. 

STABLE, 5 . [stabulum, Lat.] a house for beasts, especially 
horses. 

STABLKSTAND, s. in Law, one of the four evidences or 
presumptions whereby a man is convicted to intend the steal- 
ing of the king’s deer in the forest.; and this is when a man is 
found at his standing in the forest, with a cross-bow bent, 
ready to shoot at any deer ; or with a long-bow ; or else 
standing close by a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready to 
slip. 

To STA'BLISTT, r. «. See Establish. 

STACK, s. [; stacca , Ital.] a large quantity of bay, corn, or 
wood, heaped together ; several chimneys or funnels standing 
together. 

To STACK, v. a, to pile up wood, hay, Arc. 

ST ACTE, s, [ stacte , or stacta , Lat] an aromatic; the gum 
that distils from the tree that produces myrrh. 

STA'DTHOLDER, s. [stadt and houden, Belg.] formerly 
the title of the chief magistrate of the United Provinces of 
Holland. 

STAFF, s. [plural staves; staff, Dan. staf, Belg. staf, Sax.] 
a stick which supports a person in walking, or which is used 
as a weapon ; a club ; a support, a prop ; a stick used as a 
badge of authority; a stick to which a flag or colour is 
fastened; an establishment of officers; a stanza, from stef, Isl. 

STAFFORD , the county town of Staffordshire, containing 
two churches, a county infirmary, and 0998 inhabitants. It 


has a froc-school, and a fine square market-place, in which is 
a handsome county-hall, and under it the market-house. The 
streets are large, and many of the houses are handsomely built. 
It is governed by a mayor, sends two members to parlia- 
ment., and lias extensive manufactures of cloth and shoes. It 
is situated in a plain on the river Sow, near a navigable canal, 
which extends through several counties : 12 miles N. VV. of 
Lichtirld, and 135 N. W. of London. Market on Saturday. 

ST A FFORDSHIRE, a county of England, hounded on 
the \V. by Shropshire and Cheshire, and on the N. E. and E. 
by Derbyshire, and on the S. E. and S. by Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire. It extends in length about 55 miles, and in 
breadth from 18 to 42. It is divided into five hundreds, 
which contain 1 city, 19 market-towns, 189 parishes, and 
410,483 inhabitants; sends 4 county members to parliament. 
The principal rivers are the Trent, Dove, Stow, Churnet, Stour, 
Penk, and Manifold. The air is reckoned pleasant, mild, ami 
wholesome. The middle and southern parts are level and 
plain, and the soil is good and rich ; the N. are hilly and full 
of heaths and moors. The county, at large, contains 
70,5,440 acres, of which 000,000 are in a state of cultivation. 
Staffordshire is famous for its potteries, its inland navigations, 
and its founderics, blast furnaces, slitting-mills, and various 
other branches of the iron trade. The mines of coal, cop- 
per, lead, and iron ore, are rich and extensive ; those of 
coal are supposed to occupy a space of .50,000 acres. 
Them are also numerous quarries of stone, alabaster, and lime- 
stone. 

STAG, s. the male red deer ; the male of the hind. 

STAGE, s . [ estage , Fr.] a raised floor on which any show 
is exhibited; the theatre, figuratively, a place where any 
thing is transacted ; a raised floor of temporary use. So 
much of a journey as is performed without intermission ; a 
place where rest or refreshment is taken on a journey. A 
single step of gradual process. 

STA GE-COACH, s. a coach which passes and ri passes 
to and from the same places at stated times. 

STA 'G E-PLAY, s . a theatrical entertainment. 

STAGE- PLAYER, s. one who publicly represents actions 
on the stage. 

STAGER, s. a player; one who has long acted on the 
stage of life; an old practitioner; an artful person. 

STAG G A RD, s . a stag or male red deer four years old. 

To STAGGER, r. n. [ staygeren , Belg.] to reel ; or he 
unable to walk or stand steadily ; to faint or give way ; to 
hesitate, or be in doubt. Actively, to make a person reel ; to 
shock; to make less confident, or steady. 

STAGGERS, s. the colic or apoplexy in horses. 

STAGMA, Sm in Chemistry, juices or plants mixed together 
in order to distillation. 

STA'GNANCY, s. the state of being without motion or 
ventilation. 

STA'GNANT, a . [stagnans, Lat.] motionless; still; not 
running ; not agitated. 

To STAGNATE, v, n. [from stagnum , Lat.] to have no 
stream or course; to he without motion. 

STAGNATION, s . stoppage of course ; cessation of mo- 
tion, or fluency. Often used figuratively. 

STAID, part . a. sober ; sedate ; grave ; regular; composed. 

STAI'DN ESS, s. freedom from levity ; soberness ; cum- 
posedness; gravity; prudence; sedateness; regularity. 

To STAIN, v. a . [ystuenio, Brit..] to blot, spot, or spoil 
colour ; to tcint, or tinge ; to dye. To disgrace. 

STAIN, s. a spot or discoloration; a disgrace; a re- 
proach, or cause of reproach ; shame ; ignominy ; blot. 

STAI'NER, «. one that stains or blots; a dyer. 

STA INFS, or Slants, a town in Middlesex, with a mar- 
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ket on Friday, and an iron bridge over the Thames, 1G miles 
W. by S. of London. Population 2486. 

STA INING, a. spotting, discolouring, or feinting. 

STAIR, *. [stager, Sax.] steps by which to ascend from the 
bottom to the upper part of any building ; a flight of steps. 

STA IRCASE, .v. that part of a building which contains the 

stairs. . 

STAKE, s. [starch, Belg. star, Sax.] a post or strong stick 
fastened in the ground ; any thing placed as a palisade. Any 
tiling pledged or wagered; the state of being pledged or 
hazarded. A small anvil fixed on the work bench. 

To STAKE, v. a. to fasten or support with pieces of timber 
set upright. To wager, pledge, or hazard. 

ST A LACTIC A L, a. [aruXacmoc, Gr.] resembling an icicle. 

STALACT1T/E, s. in Natural History, are crystalline spars, 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, com- 
posed of various crusts, and usually hanging in form of icicles 
from the roofs of grottos, drc. 

ST A ' L BRIDGE, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. 20 miles N. by E. of Dorchester, and 112 W. 
by S. of London. Population 1773. 

STALK, a. [*/e/,Belg.] old; kept long; impaired by time. 

STALE, .v. [from strelnn, to steal. Sax.] a prostitute ; urine ; 
old beer; an allurement. A handle, from stc/c, Belg. 

To STALE, v. a. to wear out, or make old. Neutcrly, to 
make water. A stable term. 

STATENESS, s. the quality of not being fresh. 

To STALK, v. n. \stca/can* Sax.] to walk in a proud man- 
ner; to walk loftily: generally used in contempt. To walk 
behind a stalking horse or cover. 

STALK, s. a proud and lofty step; the stem of a plant, 
corn, a quill, &e. 

STALKING-HORSE, s. a horse, real or fictitious, used by 
fowlers to shelter themselves from the sight of the game; a 
person employed as a tool ; a pretence ; a mask. 

STA'I.KY, a. hard like a stalk. Abounding in stalks. 

STALL, s. [stal, Belg. steal. Sax. sta/la, Ital.] a crib in 
which an ox is fed ; a bench, &e. where any thing is exposed 
to sale. A small house or shed, in which certain trades are 
carried on, from stall, Swed. or stal, Armoric. Hie seat of a 
dignified clergyman in a choir. 

To STALL, v. a. to keep in a stall or stable. To invest, 
used for instal. Neutcrly, to kennel ; to dwell. 

STA LLAGE, $. money paid for keeping a stall in a fair or 
market. Dung, compost ; a lay-stall. 

STA'LLION, s. [ gsdalwyn , old Brit.] an entire horse. 

STA'MEORD, a borough town of Lincolnshire, formerly 
much more considerable than at present, as at one time it con- 
tained 14 churches, which in Camden’s time were reduced to 
seven, and at present to six. It is an ancient place, and had for- 
merly, as some say, an university, or at least two colleges, called 
Black Hall, and Brazen Nose. Some remains of these are still 
visible, and particularly the gate of the last, on which there is a 
brazen nose and a ring through it. Most of the houses are co- 
vered with slate; and here are some large neat inns, which, in- 
deed, have all the appearance of palaces. Its trade is chiefly 
in malt, sea-coals, and free-stone. The custom of Borough 
English prevails here. It is seated on the river Welland, which 
is navigable here for barges; 26 miles N. N. W. of Hunting- 
don, and 86 N. by W. of London. Markets on Monday and 
Friday. Inhabitants. 5837. Elects 2 members. 

STAMINA, s. [Lat.] the first principle of anything; the 
solids of a human body. In Botany, the little fine threads 
which grow round the style or styles, within the flowers of 
plants, and hear the apices or tips on their extremities. 

SLA MIN F.OTJS, a . [staminrus, Lat.] thready; filaceous; 
appearing as full of threads. Among Botanists, flowers which 


want the fine coloured leaves called pc tala, and consist only 
of the stylus and stamina, and thence called imperfect. 

STAMMEL, s. in low language, a large flouncing mare; a 
rude bouncing wench. A species of red colour. 

To STA'ALMER, r. n. [sfamrren, Belg.] to speak with great 
diflicidty and hesitation; to have an impediment in the speech; 
to stutter. 

ST AM MERER, s. one who falters in speaking. 

To STAMP, r. a. [stampc.n, Belg. stamper, Dan.] ro strike 
by forcing the foot hastily downwaids; lo heat as in a mortar; 
to impress with some mark or figure ; lo coin. Neutcrly, lo 
strike the foot suddenly downward. 

STAMP, s. [i vstampe , Fr. statnpa, Ital.] any instrument by 
which an impression is made; a mark or impression made by 
stamping; a picture cut in wood, &c. for marking ; authority: 
make, east. form. Any thing stamped. 

To STANCH, a. [ estancher , Er.] to stop blood, or hinder 
from running. Neutcrly, to stop. 

STANCH, a. sound, or not letting out, applied to vessels. 
Firm, trusty, determined, hearty, sound of principle. Strong; 
not to be broken. 

STA'NCHION, . 9 . \estan\oiu Fr.] in Building, a stay ; a prop; 
a support; an iron bar in a window. 

STA'NCHNESS, s. firmness; the quality of being trusty. 

To STAND, r. a. [prefer. 1 stood, or have stood; standan , 
Goth, and Sax.] to be upon the feet; to be placed ; to remain 
in a place ; to remain in the present state; to remain un- 
demolished, or not thrown down; to become or remain 
erect: to stop, halt, or cease; to oiler as a candidate; to 
be without action; to stop. To stand against, to resist or 
oppose. To stand by, Xo support or defend; to be present 
only as a spectator; to repose on, or confide in. To stand 
Jbr, to propose one’s self as a candidate ; to profess to sup- 
port. To stand off, to keep at a distance; to refuse compli- 
ance; to decline* intimacy or friendship. To stand out, to 
continue firm in a resolution; to deny compliance; to be 
prominent. To stand to, to ply ; to persevere, or continue 
any action ; to remain fixed in a purpose ; to abide bv a con- 
tract or assertion. To stand vp, to rise iroin sitting; to rise 
up in order to gain notice, to make a party, lo stand upon , 
to concern ; to interest; to value ; lo insist. Actively, to sus- 
tain without yielding; to abide; to keep or maintain; used 
with ground. 

STAND, s. a station,' or place, where one waits standing; 
rank or nost; a stop or halt ; an interruption or intermission ; 
the highest mark or degree beyond which a thing ennnot pro- 
ceed ; difficulty, perplexity ; a frame or table on which ves- 
sels are placed. 

STANDARD, *. [rstendart, Fr.] an ensign, particularly that 
of the cavalry; that which is o! undoubted authority, and the 
test of other things of the same kind ; something tried by the 
proper test.; a standing* stem or tree; a settled rate. In Bo- 
tany, the upright petal of a butterfly-shaped blossom, lliat 
large inversely beart-sluiped petal in* the flower of the gorse, or 
furze, is the standard. It is peculiarly large in the pea. It is 
called bv Linmrus vcxilliun. * 

STANDARDBEARER, s. one who bears an ensign. 

STA NDF.R, s. oi .* who stands. A tree that has long stood. 
A standrr by, a mere spectator ; one present. 

STANDING, a. settled or long established; lasting; not 
temporary; motionless; stagnant; placed on feet. 

STANDING, s. continuance in any post, place, or station; 
power to stand : rank; condition; candidateship. 

STAN'DISH, s. a case for pens and ink. 

STA'NBON, a town of Hartfordsliire, with a market on 
Friday, 8 miles N. E. of Hartford, and 27 N. by E. of 
London. Population 2272. 
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STA'NIJOPE, a small town in Weresdale, Durham, 
20 miles W. of Durham, and 263 N. by W. of London. 
It 1ms a spacious park, in which the Scottish army encamped 
when they were besieged, or rather straitened, by Edward 111. 
Market on Tuesday. Population 9541. 

STANK, the preterit of Stink. 

STA'NLEY , a town of Gloucestershire, with a marled on 
Saturday, 12 miles S. of Gloucester, and 105 W. by N. of 
London. 

STA'NNARY, a. [from stannum , Lat.] relating to tin-works. 
Substantively, a tin mine. 

ST A 'NTOJV, a small town in Lincolnshire, 1G miles E. N. 
E. of Lincoln, and 14G N. of London. Market on Monday. 

STA NZA, s. [ Ital.J a subdivision of a poem containing every 
variation of the metre. 

STA'PLE, s. [stupe/, Belg.] primarily signifies a public 
place or market, whither merchants are obliged to bring their 
goods for sale. The original material of a manufacture. Thu 
staple commodities of this kingdom are wool, leather, wool 
foils, lead, tin, butter, cheese, cloth, &c. 

STA PLE, a. settled ; established in commerce ; according 
to die 1 iws of commerce. 

STATLE, s. [stupid, Sax.] a loop of iron, &c. a bar of iron, 
At. bent and driven into wood at both ends. 

STAR, s. [.vfrorrt/, Sax. sterre, Belg.] a general name for 
all heavenly bodies, which, like so many brilliant studs, arc 
dispersed ill rough the whole heavens. The stars are dis- 
tinguished, from the phenomena of their motions, Ac. into 
fixed and erratic or wandering stars; these last are again 
distinguished into the greater luminaries, viz. the sun and 
moon ; the planets or wandering stars, properly so called ; 
and the comets. As to the fixed stars, or simply stars, they 
arc so called because they seem to be fixed, or perfectly at 
rest, and consequently appear always at the same distance 
from each other. Various have been the conjectures con- 
cerning the nature of the fixed stars : but that which supposes 
them to be suns enlightening other worlds, appears to be the 
best founded, from the following considerations: That they 
are at immense distances from our earth is evident from their 
almost insensible parallax, which is too minute to be accu- 
rately ascertained, amounting to no more than a very few 
seconds; whence the distance of the nearest, by trigonome- 
try, is found to be, at the least, some hundreds of times far- 
ther removed from us than Saturn. That their respective mag- 
nitudes are amazingly great is demonstrable from their being 
visible at such a vast distance ; and that they shine by their 
own, and not a borrowed light, is manifest from their great 
lustre at such an immense distance from our luminary of 
day; for if you compare the faint light of Saturn with the 
brilliancy of Sirius, (which is a great number of times more 
distant from the sun than the former,) we. shall be convinced 
that our sun is not the source of light to the latter. Their ap- 
parent diameters are not so great as was formerly thought, 
being found not to exceed a second of a degree ; which may 
be easily proved from their almost instantaneous disappear- 
ance behind the disk of the moon at the time of an occulta- 
tion, their whole body immerging in less thau two seconds, 
whereas the moon employs that time in moving over 1" of a 
degree. Their re-appearance from behind the moon has also 
been observed to be equally quick. Now, to suppose a star, 
of not’ more than a second in its visible diameter, (yet by its 
radiancy appearing to the naked eye much larger,) to be il- 
luminated bv the sun, when removed at such an amazing dis- 
tance from him, is the greatest absurdity. Failing Stars , in 
Meteorology, are fiery meteors, which dart through the sky 
in form of stars ; being occasioned by a nitro-sulphureous 
matter, the common cause of all such meteors. Also the 


pole-star. A mark. An asterisk used by Printers. In He- 
raldry, it is a charge frequently borne on the shield, and the 
honourable ordinaries, in figure of a star, it is also a badge of 
honour worn by the Knights of the Garter, Bath, and Thistle. 

STAR-APPLE, s. a globular or olive-shaped soft fleshy 
fruit, inclosing a stone of the same shape. This plant grows 
in the wannest parts of America, where the fruit is eaten by 
wav of dessert. It grows to die height of thirty or forty feet. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, s . in Botany, the ornithogalum 
of Linntcus. Three of the species arc natives of England, viz. 
the yellow, spiked, and common. They all fiowerin May. 

STARBOARD, s. [ steorbord , Sax.] I he right band side of a 
ship, opposed to larboard, or the left side. 

STARCH, s, [s/«/t, still, Tcut.] a kind of paste made of die 
Hour of wheat or potatoes, with which linen is stiffened. 

STARCH, a, [a?f« re, Tent.] stiff*; formal; precise. 

To STARCH, r. a. to stiffen with starch. 

STARCHED, a. stiffened with starch; stiff; precise, or 
formal. 

To STARE, v. n. [star inn, Sax. stvrren , Bolg.] to look with 
fixed eyes ; to look steadily with wonder, impudence, confi- 
dence, stupidity, or horror. To stare in the face , signifies to 
be undeniably evident. To stand out prominent. Svnon. 
To stare, implies looking at. with wonder and impudence; to 
gaze, looking at with wonder and respect. Staring has always 
been considered as a breach of good manners. 

STARE, s . a fixed or impudent look. The starling. 

STA'REISllj.s. a shell-fish branching out into several points, 
resembling a star. 

STARGAZER, s. in contemptuous language, an astronomer 
or astrologer. A fish so called. 

STA'RGRASS, s. in Botany, the callilrichc of Liuno us. 
There are two British species, the vernal and autumnal. 

STA'RJELLY, s. among Botanists, a kind of thong, of 
which there arc 1 G species. Some of the species have a near 
affinity to the fungus. 

STARK, a. [stare. Sax. sterk, Belg.] stiff; strong; rugged; 
unbending; unyielding. Merc; plain; simple; gross. Am- 
ple. Adverbially, it is used to augment the signification of a 
word ; as, stark mad, mad in the highest degree. 

STA RLIGHT, s. the light or lustre of the stars. 

STA'R LIGHT, a. lighted by the stars. 

STA'KLING, or STARE, s. [starling, Sax.] a bird about the 
size of the common blackbird, remarkably docile, and may be 
made to imitate the human voice. 

STARRY, a. decorated with stars ; resembling stars ; con- 
sisting of stars ; stellar. 

To START, v. n. [startzen, Teut.] to feel or give an invo- 
luntary shrink, twitch, or motion, on the apprehension of dan- 
ger. To go out of the way ; to deviate. To shrink ; to winch. 
To rise suddenly, used generally with up. To set out in any 
course or pursuit. Actively, to alarm or disturb suddenly : to 
make fly; to discover; to put suddenly out of its place. 

START, s . a sudden twitch or motion ot terror ; a sudden 
excitement to action; a sally or unexpected flight ; a quick 
spring or motion; a sudden fit, or intermitted action. To git 
the start, is to begin before another. 

STARTING, s. among Jockeys, the setting out of the 
horses at the beginning of a heat. Among Brewers, the put- 
ting new beer or ale to that which is decayed, in order to re- 
vive it ; or the filling empty butts with beer. 

STARTIP, s. among Botanists, a genus of thongs, of which 
there are 3G species. 

To STARTLE, v. n. to shrink; to move on a sudden ap- 
prehension of danger. Actively, to frighten ; to shock or im- 
press with sudden apprehension of danger. To make to de- 
viate; to deter. 
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STA'RTLE, s. a sudden shock ; alarm ; sudden impression 
of terror. 

To STARVE, v . n. [stearfuin, Sax.] to perish with hunger 
or cold ; to suffer extreme poverty. Actively, to kill or sub- 
due with hunger or cold ; to deprive of force or vigour. 

STA RVELING, s. an animal that is both thin and weak 

for want of food. Adjoctively, hungry ; Iran; pining. 

STARWORT, s. elecampane, a plant; the aster of Linnaeus. 
The sea-stanvort is the British species. 

STATARY, a. [from status , Lat.j fixed ; settled. 

STATE, s . [status, Lat.] condition ; circumstances of na- 
ture or fortune ; the settled meaning or tenor ; the community 
or public ; a government ; rank or quality ; solemn pomp or 
grandeur ; a seat of dignity ; a canopy ; the chief persons in 
an administration. Compounded with other words, it signifies 
public, or relating to government. 

To STATE, v. a. [constatin', Ei\] to settle or regulate ; to 
represent with all its circumstances. 

STA'TELl N ESS, s. grandeur of appearam e or mien ; august 
manner ; dignity ; proud behaviour ; affected dignity. 

STATELY, a. pompous; majestic; grand ; august; lofty; 
elevated ; magnificent ; elated in mien or sentiment. 

ST A’ TEN ISLAND, an island forming the county of Rich- 
mond, in New York, North America. It is about 18 miles 
long, and (> broad. On the S. side is a tract of level land ; 
but the island in general is rough, and the hills are high. 
Richmond is the only town of note. Lat. 40. 34. N. Ion. 
74. 22. W. 

STATES GENERAL, s. an assembly of the deputies of the 
United Netherlands. 

STATESMAN, s. one versed or concerned in the arts of 
government ; a politician. A small landholder. 

STATIC, or STATICAL, a. relating to the science of weigh- 
ing- 

STATICKS, s. [// (TTiirikt), Gr.] the science which considers 
the weight of bodies, or the motion of bodies arising from 
gravity. 

STATION, s [station, Fr. statio, Lat.] the act of standing ; 
a state of rest; a place or post; situation; position; charac- 
ter; employment; rank or condition of life 

To STATION, v. a. to set in a certain rank, or post. 

STATIONARY, a. fixed ; not progressive. Applied 1 1 the 
planets, when they have no apparent motion. 

STATIONER, s. one who sells paper; formerly applied to 
dealers who had stands or stations , in opposition to itinerant 
traders. 

STATIONERY, s. the trade of a stationer; the goods sold 
by a stationer. 

STATIST, s. a statesman ; a politician ; one skilled in go- 
vernment. 

STATI STIC, STATI STICAL, a. [from state ] a word lately 
applied to those descriptions of a country, or any part of it, 
which give its present or actual state. Political. 

STATUARY, s. [statuaire, Fr.J the art of carving images ; 
a carver of images ; a sculptor. 

STATUE, s. [statue, Fr. statua, Lat.] an image. 

STATURE, s. [stature, Fr. statura , Lat..] the height of an 
animal. 

STATU QUO, or STATU QUO PRIUS, [Lat.] i. e. in the 
same state as before. 

STATUTE, s. [statut, Fr. statutum , Lat.] an edict of a le- 
gislator ; a law ; an act of parliament. 

To STAVE, v. a. [from staff \ in the plur. staves] to break 
barrels in pieces; to push off as w T ith a staff; to pour out by 
breaking the case ; to furnish with rundlcs or staves. Ncu- 
tfily, to fight with staves. 

STAVE, s. a metrical portion. A staff. 


STAVES, the plural of St ait. 

STA'VESACRE, s. a plant, called also larkspur. 

To STAY, v . w. [staen, Belg.] to continue in a place, or in 
the same state; to wait ; to stop or stand still. Used with on 
or upon, to rest or confide in. Actively, to stop, to repress ; 
to delay, to obstruct ; to keep from departing. To prop, used 

with on or up ; from estaycr, \'t. Synon. The common i<lcn 

of stay and remain is a cessation of progression. Their dif- 
ference consists in this; that to stay seems to have less dura- 
tion than remain . 

STAY, s. \cstnyc, Fr.] continuance in the same place ; a 
stand or stop ; a fixed state; a prop or support. Among Ma- 
riners, ropes which support the masts, and keep them from 
falling. Station ; fixed anchorage, from Simla. Sax. In tin* 
plural, bodice ; a kind of stiff’ waistcoat, worn bv women, and 
laced. 

STA YED, part . a. fixed ; settled ; serious. See Staid. 

STA'YLACE, s. a lace with which women fasten their bodice. 

STA'YMAKEK, s. a maker of women’s stays. 

STEAD, s. [ slid , Sax.] a place, room, or post, occupied by 
another. After stumt, use; help, or sen ice. Compounded 
with bed, the frame on which it stands. Stand or stid, in the 
names of places, comes from st“d, or styd. Sax. a place; hut 
if it he situated on a river, fiom stada, lsl. stuthe, Sax. a 
shore, or station for ships. 

To STEAD, sted, v. a. to help, assist, advantage, support. 
To fill the place of another. Obsolete. 

STF/ADILY, ad. without tottering, shaking, or altering; 
without irregularity or variation. 

STE'ADINKSS, s. | stediynyssr, Sax.] the quality of being 
easily moved, or disconcerted; consistent conduct; constancy, 
firmness. 

STE'ADY, a. [stediy. Sax.] firm; constant; regular. A- 
mong Sailors, keeping the ship constant in her course. 

STEAK, [styc/i, a piece, lsl. Sax. and Erse] a piece of meat 
to be fried or broiled ; a eollop. 

To STEAL, v. a. [ prefer, stole, part. pass, stolen ; stelan , 
Sax. strlcn, Belg.] to take away what is another’s privately ; 
to gain or effect in a secret or imperceptible maimer; to thieve; 
to purloin. Ncuterlv, to withdraw secretly ; to pass silently ; 
to bo guilty of taking what is another’s, without his knowledge 
or notice ; to practise theft. 

STE'ALER, s. one who steals ; a thief. 

STEALTH, s. the act of taking what belongs to another 
without his knowledge or notice ; theft ; the thing stolen. By 
stealth, signifies clandestinely, or secretly, and is sometimes, 
like steal , used in a good sense. 

STEAM, s. [sterna. Sax.] the vapour arising from any boiling 
or hot liquor, or from any thing moist. 

To STEAM, v. n. [sterna n, Sax.] to smoke or vapour, to 
send up vapours ; to pass in vapours. 

STE'AM-ENGINE, s. an engine actuated by the alternate 
excitement and condensation of steam, and applied to vaiious 
branches of labour. 

STE'AMINESS, s. emission of vapour. 

STEAN, or STEEN, s. \stanu , Sax.] a factitious vessel ot 
clay or stone; a jar; an urn. 

STEATO'MA, s . [n T faruipu, Gr.] matter in a wen composed, 
of fat. A species of w en. 

ST El) FAST, a. fast in a place ; firm in resolution; constant. 

STE'DFASTLY, ad. .irmly ; resolutely. 

STE'DFASTNESS, s . constancy ; firmness ; resolution. 

STEED, s. [s/edr. Sax.] a horse for state or war. 

STEEL, s . [star l, Belg. stnl, Sax.] iron purified in the tiro 
with other ingredients, which render it white, and its grain 
closer and finer. Figuratively, weapons, or armour. In Me- 
dicine, chalybeate remedies. Proverbially, hardness. 

10 K 
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STEEL, a. made of steel. Figuratively, hard ; obdurate. 

To STEEL, v. a . to point or edge with steel ; to make hard, 
firm, or insensible. Neuterly, to be unrelenting. 

STEELY, a. made of steel ; hard ; firm ; indexible. 

STEELYARD, s. a kind of balance for weighing. 

STEEP, a. [. stcap , Sax.] so slanting as to be difficult or 
dangerous of ascent or descent. Precipitous. 

STEEP, s. a precipice; an abrupt ascent. 

To STEEP, v. a . [stippen, Belg.] to soak long in liquor ; to 
macerate ; to dip ; to imbue. 

STEE'PLE, s. [at r pci, or sty pci. Sax.] By steeple , spire, 
and tower , are meant a high building raised above the main 
edifice ; but steeple, is more general ; spire and tower more 
particular. Steeple implies the turret of a church, be it in 
what form soever. By spire is understood a steeple rising 
taper to the top. By tower is implied a square steeple. Spire 
and tower, then, are certain kinds of steeples; but in most 
cases where there is a spire , there is also a tower , from which 
it rises ; and both together constitute the steeple. Steeple is 
applied only to churches. Tower and spire are often made 
uso with respect to other large edifices. 

SI EE PNESS, s. abrupt declivity ; great descent. 

STEER, [sty re, stcor, Sax.] a young bullock. 

lo STEEP, v. a. [stieren, Belg. sfeoran , or stijran, Sax.] to 
direct or guide in its passage. Neuterly, to direct a course at 
sea. To conduct himself. 

STEERAGE, s. the act of guiding a vessel in its course ; 
that which guides any thing in its course ; regulation ; 
management ; the stern or hinder part of a ship. 

STEE RSMAN, or STEE'RSMATE, 5 . one that steers or 
guides a vessel in its course ; a pilot; one who chiefly con- 
ducts the affairs of a state; a prime-minister. 

STEGANO'G ll A PH f ST, s. [from myu,'h and ynciduo, Or.] 
he who practises the art of secret, writing. 

S l EG A NO GRAPH Y, s. [from mtyardr and ypdpM, Or.] 
the art of secret writing by characters or cyphers known only 
to persons that correspond with each other! 

STEGNOSIS, s. [rrnyi uttrir, Gr.J a stopping up the pores 
of the body. 

S l EG NO IICS, s. [from myiwm'of, Gr.] binding medi- 
cines, or such as produce costiveness. 

SIELLAK, a. [from Stella , Laf.] relating to the stars ; full 
of stars ; astral ; starry. 

STE'LLATE, n. [ steUntm , Eat.] marked with spots like stars. 

In Botany, plants having their leaves growing on the stalks, at 
certain distances, in the form of a star. 

STELLA'TION, s. [from Stella , Eat.] emission of light as 
from a star. 

XrE'LLIONATE,s. [ stellionat , Fr. sfcllionatus , Lat.] in Law, 
a kind of crime which is committed by a deceitful selling a 
thing for otherwise than it really is ; as if a man should sell 
that for his own estate which is the property of another. 

STEM, s . [stemma, Lat.] a stalk or twig. A family ; gene- 
ration ; pedigree; genealogy ; race; progeny. The prow or 
fore-part of a ship, from stammen, Swcd. 

lo STEM, v. a. [strrmma, Isl.] to oppose a current; to 
cheek ; to keep back. 

STENCH, s. [from stencan , Sax.] a stink ; a bad smell. 
Dryden has used it for a good smell ; “ Clouds of sav’ry 
stench involve the sky.” 

To STENCH, v. a. to scent with a bad smell. To stop; to 
hinder to flow : used corrupfedly for staunch. 

STENOGRAPHY, s. [from rrrfvoc and ypdtpto, Gr.] the art 
of writing in short hand ; hrachygraphy. 

STENTORIAN, a. [from stm tor, the Homerical herald, 
whose voice was as loud as that of fifty men] loudly speaking 
or sounding. 


RTENTOROPHO'NIC, a. [from stentor, and a voi ,i 
loud ; uncommonly loud. 1 * C(, j 

To STEP, »’• n.\stapj*n, Belg. ttappan, Sax.] to , 110vc | )v 
a single change or motion of the foot ; to advance sudd • I > . 
to trace backwards or forwards in the mind ; to take a •Y 
walk : to walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. * M(,lt 

STEP, s. [stop, Belg. stwpl Sax.] motion by moving one f„ 0 t 
before another; a stair; around of a ladder; the space passed 
by a single remove of the foot ; progression ; one remove* h, 
climbing ; act of advancing ; a small space ; the prim of ;i 
foot; gait, manner of walking ; action, or instance of conduct 
Iu the plural, passage or walk. 

STEP, in Composition, signifies one related to another 
only by marriage ; from strop. Sax. of Stepan, Sax. to ( | t ., 
privc, or make an orphan; hence* we meet with the words 
$hp- daughter, or step-son , as well as step-mother; that is 
a daughter or son that are orphans, or have lost their own’ 
mother ; and a person who by marriage is the mother of an- 
other that was an orphan, or had lost his or her mother by 
death. J 

STE'PHEX , earl of BuIIoign, son to the earl of Blois, by 
Adda, the Conqueror’s fourth daughter, though lie had taken 
the oath of allegiance to Maud, daughter of Henry I. in case 
he died without male issue, found means to supplant her, 
and to get the crown placed upon his own head. As he 
lived with the king his uncle in England, his good qualities 
gained him his affection to a high degree ; so that he took 
pleasure in heaping favours on him, never imagining that he 
would attempt to set himself up in prejudice of his daughter. 
However, after prince William's death, Stephen, bv the as- 
sistance' of his brother Henry, bishop of Winchester, began 
to take measures to secure the crown to himself, hut so Se- 
cretly, that the king his unc le suspected nothing of the de- 
sign. Being in Normandy with king Henry in his last ill- 
ness, as soon ns the king was dead he came over himself to 
forward his project by his presence. The bishop of Win- 
chester had already gained over the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the bishop of Salisbury ; and these three prelates 
had influence enough over all the rest of the clergy tc 
bring them to declare for Stephen. This did the business, 
and so much the easier, as Maud was out of the kingdom ; 
and such of the barons as wc re not of Stephen’s party, seeing 
the bent, of the clergy, durst not oppose the design. And 
so Stephen was declared king, and crowned 24 days after 
Henry’s death, being 31 years old, 1135: and the bishops 
and noble s did not stick to break the oath they had thrice 
taken to Maud. In order to gain this important point, Ste- 
phen had been obliged to promise great things to the clergy 
and people, and that he would grant them more privileges 
than ever they enjoyed under the Norman kings. And as 
he was not without his fears from Maud and Geoffrey her 
husband, to secure the affections of his subjects, he, soon 
after his coronation, convened a general assembly at Ox- 
ford, in which he signed a charter, acknowledging his being 
elected king by the clergy and people; confirming all the 
liberties, privileges, and immunities of the church, and con- 
senting that all ecclesiastical causes and persons should be 
tried by the clergy ; promising not to meddle in any manner 
with the temporalities of vacant bishoprics, or estates belong- 
ing to ecclesiastics ; abolishing all the game laws enacted 
since the conquest, and all the forest laws ; and reviving 
the ancient Saxon laws. He moreover abolished Danegelt, 
which had been taken away by Edward the Confessor, but 
restored by the Norman kings. The king, to humour the 
barons, and thinking thereby to be tbc better secured from 
any attempts of the empress Maud, or any foreign invaders, 
permitted them to fortify their castles, and to build others 
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upon their estates ; so that in a little time there were above 
1000 fortified castles in the kingdom. Stephen began his 
reigu in peace; but the fair scene was soon changed to a 
most furious and bloody civil war, which overspread all par(s 
of the nation, and continued almost through his whole reign. 
In 1137, the Welsh made an irruption on the frontiers, and 
carried off a considerable booty ; and in a battle near Cardi- 
gan, the king's troops were beaten, and above 3000 slain on 
the spot. At the same time David, king of Scotland, in- 
vaded the northern counties of England, took Carlisle and 
Newcastle, and advanced as far as Durham. Stephen marched 
against him with a very numerous army; but this war 
was soon ended in a treaty of peace. It broke out again, 
indeed, more than once, the Scotch king taking advantage of 
the confusion in England, .to renew his incursion ; but being 
defeated in a great battle by Thurstan, archbishop of York, 
and king Stephen, after having reduced his rebellious barons, 
marching into the north to chastise that monarch for his late 
insult, David, not caring to run the hazard of another battle, 
sued for peace; and Stephen thought tit to agree to it. 
Robert, carl of Gloucester, natural brother to the empress, 
was at the head of the discontented barons who revolted, 
because the king had not rewarded them as they thought 
they deserved for placing him on the throne. The earl, 
thinking matters ripe, went over to acquaint the empress, 
and wrote an abusive letter to Stephen, upbraiding him for 
the breach of his oath to Maud, and for drawing him into 
the same crime. To this he added a manifesto, wherein he 
treated the king as an usurper, and declared war against 
him. Stephen, without returning him any answer, confis- 
cated his estate. The empress's party gained ground ex- 
ceedingly; the earl of Gloucester came over, and got posses- 
sion of Bristol, ami the revolt of the barons was like to have 
been general ; so that Maud was invited over, whom they 
promised to own as their sovereign. But Stephen supported 
himself with such undaunted courage and resolution, that he 
crushed this dangerous insurrection for the present; and the 
earl of Gloucester had no other way to take but to go and 
press the empress to come over, in order to put new life into 
her party. The bishops, knowing how much the king was 
obliged to them for his crown, extended their power to such 
a degree, amassed such immense wealth, and became so ex- 
cessively proud and haughty, that the king grew jealous of 
them, and resolved, but impoliticly, considering his situation, 
to humble them, and took vigorous methods for that pur- 
pose, seizing the castles and treasures of several who had 
rendered themselves most obnoxious. This brought almost 
the whole clergy upon his back; and even his brother the 
bishop of Winchester turned against him, under pretence of 
standing up for the rights of the church. By this means a 
storm was raised, which with some intermission, continued 
for several years. For the clergy’s faction became so strong, 
that most of the lay lords came over to them, and the people 
generally every where deserted the king, and declared for 
the empress ; so that none stuck to him but only a few of 
the barons, his foreign favourites, and his army of Flemings, 
Bretons, &c. which served him faithfully, though they were 
but ill paid. At this favourable juncture the empress Maud, 
with her brother the earl of Gloucester, came over in the year 
1139, from which time a cruel civil war ensued. King 
Stephen, in the midst of all, behaved with the greatest reso- 
lution, intrepidity, firmness, and constancy of mind, by which 
means he at last weathered the raging storm ; but not with- 
out being first brought as low as it is possible to conceive a 
sovereign prince to be. For after several other sieges, in 
1 110, the earl of Gloucester came so suddenly upon him, as 
he was besieging Lincoln, that a battle could not be avoided. 


Both sides fought with equal bravery lor some time, but at 
last the royal army was totally routed and put to flight. The 
king was left almost alone, and on loot, in the field of battle, 
and defended himself with amazing valour even to the last 
extremity. His battle-axe was broke by the force of his 
blows, and afterwards his sword, scarce any thing but the 
hilt remaining in his hand ; when he was knocked dow'n on 
his knees with a stone, and a knight ran in, seized him by 
the helmet, and presented his sword to his throat, threaten- 
ing to kill him if he would not surrender ; which he still re- 
fused to do to any but the earl of Gloucester, who conduct- 
ing him to the empress, she ordered him to be confined in 
Bristol castle, were, after he had been some time, lie was 
even laid in irons. Never did any one bid fairer for the 
crown than the empress Maud did at this time. All England 
deserted the imprisoned king, except Loudon and the county 
of Kent, where he had still some friends, by the means 
of the queen his spouse, Eustace his son, and William 
d’Ypres his favourite. The Earl of Anjou at the same time 
got Normandy to acknowledge Maud for their sovereign. 
Thus Stephen’s affairs seemed every where desperate : and 
the more so, as the empress, by promising the bishop of 
Winchester, then legate, the disposal of all church prefer- 
ments, had gained him over to her party, who a little before 
had turned against her, and espoused the interest of the king 
his brother. But now this treacherous prelate having called 
a council at Winchester, by his private intrigues with the 
clergy, got them to choose Maud for their queen, and pro- 
ceeded so far as to excommunicate all who adhered to the 
king. The Londoners at last giving way to the times, 
thought it expedient to declare fbr the empress, and prepa- 
rations were even making for her comnation. But her 
haughty, imperious, and disobliging temper, with which sin; 
treated persons of all ranks, soon undid all again. She re- 
fused the Londoners the only thing they petitioned for, and 
which her father had promised, viz. to revive the laws of 
king Edward ; which impolitic conduct drew upon her the 
ill-will of the citizens. She even disobliged the bishop of 
Winchester, by haughtily denying his request to confirm to 
his nephew Eustace the titles of earl of Moitagne and Bou- 
logne. The consequence was that he became her utter 

enemy, and as he had set her up, rcsolwd now to um* 
his utmost efforts to pull her down. He first by bis emissaries 
got the Londoners to declare against her, and even brought 
them into a plot to seize her person, which she narrowly 
escaped, and leaving the c ity in a great fright, put beiself 
at the head of her troops, attended by the earl of Gloucester, 
and marched to Winchester in order to seize the legate, hut 
in vain. He slipt out at a gate on the other side of the 
town, and went and drew his friends together. The Kentish 
men having joined the Londoners, Su plum's queen, prince 
Eustace, and William d'Ypres, headed them, and man lied 
with all expedition to Winchester, where the empress had 
scarce time to get into the castle. Here she was besieged, 
but found means to march out with her troops, which were 
closely pursued by the king’s, whilst the rest of the army was 
advancing to surround them. In the pursuit, the call of 
Gloucester, intent on saving the empress, was himself taken 
prisoner, and conducted to Rochester. This procured king 
Stephen his liberty ; for Maud, who had a great affection 
fur the earl her brother, and could not well do without him, 
was obliged to exchange him for the king. Soon after the 
legate called a council at Westminster, where he excommu- 
nicated all Maud’s adherents, as before he had those of the 
king his brother. Thus Stephen regained his liberty, 1111. 
But the war between him and Maud continued for swrr.il 
years, during which the empress’s affairs visibly declined : till 
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lit hist the brave earl of Gloucester being- dead, she despair- 
ing of standing* her ground much longer, about the year I 147 
retired to Normandy, and left Stephen once more master of 
the whole kingdom. He then endeavoured to secure the 
crown after his death to his son Eustace, and even to get hint 
crowned beforehand, but did not succeed in the attempt. 
After the departure of Maud, king Stephen was contriving how 
to repair the mischiefs the kingdom had suffered by so long a 
war. But he soon found a new rival in prince Henry, the eldest 
son of Maud, who was 16 years old, and of an enterprising 
genius. Having prepared matters, he landed in England with 
a considerable force, in 1 152, and w'as immediately joined by 
several barons, who put into his bands 30 fortified castles. 
And now a second civil war, as furious as the first, was like 
to break out, and the two armies were just upon the point of 
engaging, when by the good offices of some of the nobility on 
each side, in a conferenc e between the king and Henry on the 
opposite banks of the river Thames, near Wallingford, a truce 
was agreed upon; which being several times renewed, at last 
ended in a treaty of peace, (which was facilitated by prince 
Eustace’s death) hy which Stephen was to enjoy the crown 
during life, and after his death Henry was to succeed him as 
his lawful heir. Soon after, Stephen performed the ceremony 
of adopting the young prince. Thus peace was restored, to 
the universal joy of the nation, and Stephen again applied him- 
self to repair the miseries the war had occasioned; but death 
put a stop to his generous designs, which took him out of the 
world eleven mouths after the treaty with Henry, viz. on Oct. 
25, 11/54, in the 50th year of his age, and 1 0th of his reign. 
He was buried in the abbey of Eeversham, which he had 
founded, near queen Maud his wife, only daughter and heir to 
the earl of Boulogne, and Eustace lus sou, who both died 1 153. 
Stephen was a prince of great courage, fortitude, and activity ; 
and might have reigned with the approbation of his people, 
had he not been harassed by the efforts of a powerful com- 
petitor, which obliged him to take such measures for his 
safety as were inconsistent with the dictates of honour, which 
indeed his ambition prompted him to forego in bis first en- 
deavours to ascend the throne. His necessities afterwards 
compelled him to infringe the charter of privileges he granted 
at his accession ; and lie was instigated by his jealousy and 
resentment, to commit the most flagrant outrages against 
gratitude and sound policy. Ilis vices as a king seem to have 
been the effects of the troubles in which he was involved ; for, 
as a man, he was brave, open, and liberal ; during the short 
calm that succeeded the tempests of his reign, he made a pro- 
gress through the kingdom, published an edict to restrain all 
rapine and violence, and disbanded the foreign mercenaries 
who had preyed so long upon his people. But his character 
has been roughly handled, on account of the little regard he 
expressed for the clergy, and his usurpation of the throne from 
the immediate heir of blood. 

STERCORA'CEOUS, a. [. stcrcorosus , I/at.] belonging to 
flung ; partaking of the nature of dung. 

STER CO RATION, s. [from stercora, Lat.] the act of 
dunging: the act of manuring with dung. 

STEREOGRA PH 10, a. delineated on a plane. 

STEREO'GR AP1IY, s. [from onptbc and ypu<jno 9 Gr.] the 
art of representing solids on a plane. 

STEKEO'M ETRY, s, [from orrprric an$ /icrp/cn, Gr.] the 
ait of measuring solid bodies, or finding their solid contents. 

STERKO'TOMY, s. [from artptor and Ttfirw, Gr.] the art 
or act of cutting solids, or making sections thereof, as walls 
m other members in the profiles of architecture. 

STE REOTYPK Printing, s. [rrTtptuQ and rvro c, Gr.] the 
art of printing hooks from pages cast in solid plates, instead of 
being composed of single moveable letters. This art, though 


known in Great Britain from the year 1725, owes its revival 
and improvement, in the present century, to the industry 
and ingenuity of Earl Stanhope. But as plates admit of 
little or no alteration or correction, the art is chiefly applicable 
to works of great and constant sale, as bibles, prayer- 
books, &c. 

STE'KILE, ct. [sterile, Fr. sterilis , Lat.] barren, or producing 
neither fruit nor children ; wanting fecundity. 

STERI'LITY, s. [sterilite, Fr. stcrilitas , Lat.] barrenness ; 
or want of power to produce fruit or offspring. 

To STE RILIZE, v, a . to make barren. 

STE RLING, a. [from Easterlings, originally employed as 
coiners] an epithet by which genuine English money is dis- 
criminated, having twenty shillings English to the pound. 
Genuine; having passed the test. 

STERLING, s, English coin ; standard money or rate. 

STERN, a. [stym, Sax.] severe in look or manners; tru- 
culent. Harsh; cruel; unrelenting. Afflictive; morose. 

STERN, s. [strove. Sax.] the hind part of a ship ; the 
hinder part of any thing ; direction ; post of management. 

STERNLY, ad, severely; morosely; harshly; cruelly 

STE RNNESS, s, severity in look or manners. 

STE'RNON, s. [impi'oi', Gr.] the breast-bone. 

STERNUTATION, s. [steruutatio, Lnt. ] a convulsive 
shaking of the nerves and muscles, occasioned by an irritation 
of those in the nostrils ; the act of sneezing. 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, «. provoking 
sneezing. 

STE TTIN, a handsome and we 11 -fortified sea-port, town 
of Upper Saxony, capital of Prussian Pomerania ; containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Here is a court of admiralty, a 
chamber of commerce, a college of physicians, a hoard of 
health, &c. In time of peace, it has a considerable trade. It 
lias a dock for building ships. It is seated on the river Oder, 
which divides it into four parts; 70 miles N. by E. of Berlin. 
Lat. 53. 30. N. Ion. 14. 44. E. 

STEVENAGE , a town in II art ford shire, with a market on 
Friday, 12 miles N. N. W. of Hartford, and 31 N. by W. of 
London. Population 1850. 

To STEW, v. a . [estnver, Fr.] to seethe any thing with a 
slow heat, and a small quantity of liquor. Ncuterly, to be 
seethed in a slow moist heat. 

STEW, s. [atftft'f, Fr. stufa, Itul. estufa , Span.] a bagnio; 
a hot-house ; a brothel. A storepond or fishpond. 

STEWARD, s. [stiivard. Sax.] one who manages the 
affairs of another, particularly with respect to money. 

STE WARDSHIP, s. the office of a steward. 

STEYNING, a town in Sussex, with a market on Wednes- 
day. It. is seated under the Downs, arid sends two members 
to parliament. It is 15 miles W. by N. of Lewes, and 50 S. 
W. of London. Population 1436. 

STICK, &*. [slicca, Sax. stereo, Ital. stack, Belg.] a thin and 
longish piece of wood ; a walking-staff. A stab, or thrust, 
from stick, Swed. 

To STICK, v. a, [pret. and part. pass, stuck; stican , Sax.] 
to fasten on so that it may remain or adhere without falling off’. 
To stab or pierce with a pointed instrument, from sticiau , Sax. 
or sicken , Belg. Neuterly, to adhere to without falling off'; to be 
inseparable ; to remain in the memory; to stop in its passage; 
to be constant to; to hesitate, used with at; to be perplexed. 
To stick out , to be prominent with deformity; to refuse com- 
pliance. 

To STI CKLE, v, n, to take part with one side or another ; 
to altercate ; to contend with obstinacy; to trim; to play fast 
and loose between opposites. Actively, to arbitrate. 

STI CKLEBACK, a. the smallest of fresh-water fish. 

STICKLER, s, one that is busy in public affairs; one 
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who is zealous in the cause lie espouses ; a sidesman to a 
fencer ; a second to a duellist ; a judge of a combat. 

STUCK Y, a . fastening 1 itself to any thing it touches ; ad- 
hesive ; viscous ; glutinous. 

STIFF, a, [stiff] Dan. stiff] Sax. styf, Swcd. stijf, Belg.] 
not easy to be bent, or put out of form by the touch ; rigid ; 
indexible ; not easily subdued; obstinate; formal; hardy; 
strong; stubborn; pertinacious; rigorous; harsh; con- 
strained. 

To STIFFEN, v. a . f stiffian, Sax.] to make stiff, or hard 
to be bent ; to make obstinate, inflexible, rigid, unpliant, hard, 
or torpid. Neutcrly, to grow stiff or rigid ; to become un- 
pliant ; to grow bard ; to grow obstinate. 

STUFF LY, ad. stubbornly; obstinately; inflexibly. 

STIFF NK'CKF.l), a. obsiinale; stubborn; contumacious. 

STI'FFNHSS, s . hardness ; rigidity ; inflexibility. Tension. 
Obstinacy ; stubbornness, unpleasing formality. 

To STI FLE, v. a. [vs/oujer. Fr.] to smother for want of 
air; to suffocate ; to keep in ; to extinguish ; to suppress or 
conceal. 

STIGMA, s. [Lat.] a brand with a hot iron ; a mark of in- 
famy. In Botany, the upper part of the poiutal. 

STIGMA' 'TIC,' STIC «M ATI CAL, a. branded or marked 
with some token of infamy. 

To STIGMATIZE, r. a. [sliqnmtisrr, Fr.] to mark with a 
brand ; to disgrace ; to mark with infamy or reproach. 

STILE, &*. [stigck\ Saw] a set of steps by which a person 
may pass over a rail from one enclosure to another; a pin in 
a sun-dial which forms the shadow, from stile, Fr. See 
Sr y i. k. 

STILETTO, s. [ Ital.j a small dagger, of which the blade is 
not edged, but round, with a sharp point. 

To STILL, a. [s/ilkni, Sax. stillen , Belg.] to silence; to 
make silent; to quiet or appease; to calm. 

STILL, a . [.s7/7, Belg.] silent, without noise, quiet, calm, 
gentle ; motionless. Continual ; constant. 

STILL, s. a state of calmness and silence. A vessel used 
in distilling; an alembic. 

STILL, ad . [.\7<V/e, Sax.] to this time inclusive ; neverthe- 
less ; notwithstanding ; continually; after that; in continuance. 

STILLATITIOUS, ad. [stilla/ilius, Lat.] falling in drops ; 
drawn by a still. 

S'JTLLATOliY, s. an alembic; a vessel in which distilla- 
tion is performed. The room wore stills are placed. 

STILLBORN, a, dead born. 

ST1LLIC1DE, s. [stiHicidium, Lat.] a succession of drops. 

ST! LLICT DIOUS, a. falling in drops. 

STLLLNESS, s . the state of being free from motion or 
noise; calmness; quiet; silence; taciturnity. 

STILTS, s. [sty l tor, Swcd.] sticks with straps, in which 
boys put their feet, and raise themselves to walk in. 

To STLMULATE, v. a. [stimulo, Lat.] to prick or goad ; 
to incline to action by some forcible motive. Jn Physic, to 
excite a quick sensation, and a derivation towards the part. 

STIMULATION, s. [stimulatio, Lat.] the act of inciting 
to action ; excitement ; the act of inciting a quick sensation. 

To STING, v. a. [prctcr. stung, part. pass, stung and stung ; 
stingan , Sax.] to pierce or prick with a point darted out; to 
infuse venom into ; to put to great pain or torture. 

STING, 5. a sharp and venomous point with which some 
animals are armed; any thing that gives pain ; the last verse 
of an epigram, conveying some sharp or pointed thought. 

STINGINESS, (the g pronounced like j) s, covetousness; 
niggardliness ; avarice. 

STI NGO, s. ffrom its sharp taste] old strong beer. 

STINGY, (the g pronounced like j) a. covetous; loth to 
give or lend ; niggardly ; avaricious. 


To STINK, v. n. f prefer, stunk or stunk ; stinken , IV g. 

stbican , Sax.] to be putrified, and cuiim? a bad scent. 

STINK, s. an offensive smell. 

STINKARD, s. a stinking, nasty, or nn an fellow. 
STLNKPOT, s. an artificial composition oiiensive to the 
smell, used in fumigating rooms, &c. • 

To STINT, v. a . [styntn, Swcd. sfunta , Isl.] to bound ; to 
limit; to restrain; to stop; to give sparingly, or coniine to 
short allowance. Neutcrly, to stop or desist. 

STINT, s. limit; bound; restraint. A proportion assigned. 
STI PEND, s. \slipendinni, Lat.] wages or settled pay. 
STIPENDIARY, s. [slijwndiatrr, Fr.] one who pel forms 
any service for a settled payment. 

STIPENDIARY, s. \stipvinUar'ni^\ Lat.] receiving salaries ; 
performing any service, for a staled price. 

ST I I TIC, or ST1TT1CAL, a . See Styptic. 

To STI PULATE, v. u. [sOjmlor, Lat.] to settle or make a 
bargain on certain terms ; to contract ; to covenant. 

•STIPULATION, s. [stipulation, Fr.] an agreement ; a co- 
venant. ; ii bargain ; a contract. 

To STIR, (usually pronounced s ti/r,) a. [stirian, Sax.] 
to move or remove from its place; to incite ; to instigate ; 
to agitate, or put the parts of a fluid in motion, by keeping 
something continually moving between them. To stir up, to 
put in action, to incite or provoke. Neutcrly, to move, one’s 
self; to be in motion; to rise out of bed. 

STIR, s. [star, a battle, Ruu.J a tumult, bustle, or public 
commotion; uproar; agitation, conflicting passion. 

STTRIA,\\ province of Germany, in the circle of Aus- 
tria, with the title of a duchy, hounded on the. X. by the 
archduchy of Austria; on the E. bv Hungary; on the S. by 
Carniola; and on the W. by Carinthiu, and the archbishopric 
of Saltzburg ; being 125 miles in length, and 17 in breadth. 
Il is said to contain 22 cities, 0.5 towns, ddS castles, 15 con- 
vents, and 200,000 inhabitants. Though it is a mountainous 
country, yet. there is a great deal of land tir. for tillage, and the 
soil is so good that, the inhabitants never are in want of corn. 
It contains mines of very good iron, w lienee the arms made 
hero are in great esteem. 'Hie women diller greatly from the 
Austrians, and are very plain and downright. They have all 
swellings in their throats, called hroiichuech s. The mill mv 
also very simple, and are very zealous worshippers of the 
Virgin Mary. They delight to sit at borne, in the chimney 
corner, never troubling tluir heads about foreign alluirs. 'Hie 
chief town is Gratz. 

STTRTOUS, a. [from stir in, Lat.] resembling icicles. 

STIR Li SO, an ancient town of Scotland, the capital of 
Stirlingshire, seated on tin* S. side of the Fiith of Forth, oil a 
hill, which, rising front the E. terminates abruptly in a steep 
basaltic rock. On this rock is an ancient castle, which was 
often the residence of the kings of Sr otland, but is now con- 
verted into barracks. The outside of this palace, is ricldy and 
curiously adorned with various grotesque figures. From the 
castle is a fine view of the windings of the Forth, which are so 
numerous, that the distance from Stirling to Alloa is above. 
20 miles by waiter, although only lour by land. The chinch 
of Stirling is a magnificent Gothic structure, which serves for 
two separate places of worship. In this town and its neigh- 
bourhood are flourishing manufactures of caipets, as also of 
coarse shalloons and cottons; but that of tartans is on the de- 
cline. Stilling ft coininodiously seated, being a pass between 
the N. and S. parts of Scotland, but with such a diflieult na- 
vigation of its river, that only small vessels can come up to 
the town. It is 30 miles N. W. of Edinburgh, Inhabitants 
855(i. The district returs 1 member. 

STIRLINGSHIRE , a county of Scotland, boumhd on 
the N. and N. E. by Perthshire and Clackmannanshire, on 
10 F 
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the E. by the Frith of Forth, and the county of Linlithgow, on 
the S. by Luiierkshire, and on the W. by Dumbartonshire. Jt 
is about 25 miles in length, 8 or 9 in its general breadth, and 
not more than 16 in its greatest. The S. parts are moun- 
tainous, but the parts about the Forth are fertile, and abound 
in cqpla. The principal rivers are the Forth, (which receives 
a great number of smaller streams) Catron, and Avon ; besides 
which, the new canal from Glasgow runs through this county 
to tin* Carron mouth. The principal towns are Stirling and 
Falkirk. It is divided into 22 parishes, with a population of 
7*j,(»2l souls, and sends one member to parliament. 

STIRRER, s. one who is in motion; one who puts in 
motion ; an instigator. A stirrer up, an inciter. 

STIRRUP, s. [ stirap , or stiyvrup , Sax.] an iron hoop, 
hung bv a strap, assisting a horseman in mounting his horse, 
and in sitting on the saddle. 

To STITCH, r. a. [stickc, Dan. stir hen, Belg.] to sew on 
with the needle ; to join by sewing. To stitch up, to mend 
something rent. Neuterly, to perforin needle-work. 

STITCH, * s ’- a single pass of a needle and thread through 
any tiling. A sharp pin, from sticiun. Sax. A link of yarn, 
in knitting. A furrow, or ridge. 

STITCHWOKT, s. camomile; a genus of plants, of which 
them are three species, viz. the broad-leaved, greater, and 
h s.M*r stitchwort. The blossoms are white. 

STITHY, s. [stith, hard. Sax.] an anvil. 

To STIVE, v. a. [said to he of the same original as stew ] 
io stuff up close ; to make hot and sultry for want of vent. 

STIVER, s. [Belg.] a Dutch coin about the value of a half- 
penny. 

STOAKER, or STO'KER, s. one who looks after fires. 

STOAT, 8. a small stinking animal, of the weasel kind. 

STOCCA'DO, s. [from stucco, a rapier, 1 tab] a thrust with 
the j . i pier. 

STOCK, s. [stock, Belg. star, Sax.] the trunk or body of a 
plant or tree ; a log; a person remarkably stupid ; the handle 
« f any thing; the frame on which a ship is supported while 
building ; a close neckcloth; a race, lineage, family, ancestry ; 
the fund with which a person curries on trade ; goods em- 
ployed in trade ; (piuntity, store ; a fund established by the 
go\ eminent. See Stocks. 

To STOCK, v. a. to store; to lay up in stock; to put in 
the stocks. To stock up, to extirpate. 

ST O' CKBRI D GE, a town of Hampshire, chiefly noted for 
wheelwrights and carpenters. Disfranchised. Population 
N.31. It is a considerable thoroughfare on the S. W. roa I 
from London, 9 miles N. W. of Winchester, L5 E. of Salis- 
bury, and 66 W. S. W. of London. Market on Thursday. 
Fairs on Holy Thursday, July 10th, and October 7th, for all 
cattle, especially sheep. 

STO'CK BROKER, s. a licensed dealer in stock, or the 
public funds. 

STOCKDOVE, 5 . the lingdove. 

STO'CKFISII, s, dried cod, so called from its hardness. 

STOCKGI'LLYFLOWER, s. a garden plant. 

STO CKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, in a situation re- 
markable for its romantic scenery. It is very long and irre- 
gular, being built on seven small rocky islands, from one of 
which the city takes its name, (between the Baltic and the 
Maelar lake) besides which, it contains two peninsulas. Be- 
tween these several parts of the city a communication is formed 
by means of bridges. A variety of contrasted and beautiful 
views are formed by numerous rocks of granite, rising boldly 
from the surface of the water, partly bare and craggy, and 
paitly dotted with houses, or feathered with wood. The har- 
bour is an inlet of the Baltic ; the water, of a blackish colour, 
is of such depth that ships of the largest burden can approach 


the quay. At the extremity of the harbour, several streets rise 
one above another in the form of an amphitheatre ; and the 
palace, a magnificent building, crowns the summit. The arse- 
nal contains many curiosities, among which are an immense 
number of standards, and other military trophies, taken from 
the Imperialists, Poles, Russians, and Danes. Except in the 
suburbs, where some bouses are of wood, painted red, the 
buildings are mostly of stone, or brick, stuccoed white, and 
built on piles. A Royal Academy of Sciences was instituted 
here in 1741 ; here is also a Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. In Stockholm are manufactures of glass, china, 
woollen, silk, linen, &c. The inhabitants are estimated at 
80 000. The court formerly resided at Upsal, but removed 
hither in the eighteenth century. It is .’340 miles N. E. of 
Copenhagen, 625 N. W. of Vienna, 625 W. of Moscow, 750 
N. E. of Paris, and 900 N. E. of London. Lon. 18. 4. E. lat. 
59. 21. N. 

STO'CKING, s. the covering of the leg. 

STO'CKJOBBER, s. a licensed gambler, who sometimes 
gets money, and frequently loses it, by fictitious buying arid 
selling in the funds, to the great detriment of the community. 

STO'CK LOCK, s. a lock fixed in wood. 

STO'CK PORT, a town of Cheshire, seated on the Mersey, 
over which it has a bridge leading into Lancashire, and is con- 
nected with the late extensive inland navigations ; 7 miles 
S S. E. of Manchester, and 176 N. N. W. of London. It 
stands on uneven ground, but has been recently enlarged. 
Population 25,470, and including its dependencies, 06,6 10. 
Elects two representatives. Its manufactures are very con- 
siderable, and include the business of cotton and printed goods, 
with a few silk-mills, and a share of liat making for the Lon- 
don market. Market on Friday. 

STOCKS, s. (commonly without the singular) among Ship- 
carpenters, a frame of limber to build ships upon. Also a 
wooden machine, to confine the legs of offenders, by W;iy of 
punishment ; anciently, fetters. The public funds. 

STO'CKSTILL, ad, as motionless as a log. 

STOCKTON, a clean, well-built well-paved town of Dur- 
ham, governed by a mayor, containing a handsome town-hall, 
a spacious market-place, and excellent enclosed shambles for 
butcher’s meat; with manufactures of sail-cloth, corduroys, 
thicksets, and other articles in cotton, and of linen damasks, 
in which last branch some considerable improvements have been 
made here. The ships built at this place are admired for their 
beauty and strength ; abundance of tine salmon is caught in 
the river, and carried to York, Leeds, &e. Stockton is a mem- 
ber port of Newcastle, and is seated on a point of land like an 
island, on the river Tees, over which it has a fine stone bridge 
of 5 elliptical arches, about 8 miles from the German Ocean, 
18 miles S. E. by E. of Durham, and 243 N. of London. Mar 
ket on Wednesday. Population, in 1831, 7091. 

STO'ICK, s . a follower of the sect of Zeno. This sect re- 
ceived its name from <rro«, Gr. a porch, because Zeno taught 
his disciples in a common porch of the city of Athens. 

STOKE ujxfn Trent , Staffordshire, the principal town 
of the potteries, comprising, with its dependencies, a popu- 
lation of 37,220. Bv the reform bill, it elects two repre- 
sentatives. Its church is a fine old) Norman edifice. 154 
miles N. N. W. of London. 

STO 1 KESLEY, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, in a 
fruitful tract, near the source of the Tees, 44 miles N. of 
York, and 235 N. by W. of London. A very good market 
on Saturday, and a large fair for horned cattle, horses, and 
linen, on the Saturday before Trinity Sunday. Popul. 2376. 

STOLE, s. [stain, Lat.] a long vest or* robe. Groom 
of the stole , the head officer belonging to the king’s bed- 
chamber 
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STOLE, (lie preterit of Steal. 

STO'LEN, purl. pass. of Steal. 

STOLIDITY, s. [stolidite, Fr. from stolidns , Lat.] foolish- 
ness ; want of sense ; stupidity ; folly. 

STO'MACH, s. [ stomachus , Lat. cstomach , Fr.] that part of 
the body in which the food is digested ; appetite, hunger or 
desire of food; inclination, liking; anger; sullenness, or re- 
sentment; stubbornness; haughtiness, or pride. 

To STO'MACH, v . a. [ stomachor , Lat.] to resent; to remem- 
ber with anger and malignity, Neuterly, to be angry. 

STO MACHED, s. an ornamental covering, formerly worn 
by women in the front of their stays. 

STOMACHIC, or STOMA'CHICAL, a. relating to the 
stomach ; good for the stomach. 

STOMACHICS, s . [from stomachus, Lat.] medicines that 
strengthen the stomach, and cause an appetite. 

STONE , a town of Staffordshire, with commodious inns, 
seated on the river Trent, by which it communicates with all 
the great inland navigations, 7 miles N. by VV. of Station!, and 
140 N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday. Popul. 7808. 

STONE, s. [stan. Sax. staine , Goth, stcen, Belg.] a gem or 
precious stone ; the hard covering of the kernel of a fruit ; a 
funeral monument. In Natural History, stones are defined to 
be essentially compound fossils, not soluble in water or oil, not 
at all ductile; of which there are various sorts. In Medicine, 
it is a stony or terrestrial concretion in any of the urinary pas- 
sages, which occasions a difficulty in making water, and a pain 
in the small of the back, or about the os pubis. Stone also 
denotes a certain quantity or weight. A stone of meat is 8 
pounds; of wool, 14 pounds; horseman’s weight, 14 pounds. 
To leave no stone unturned , is to do every thing that can be 
done towards the success of an undertaking. Stone is also 
used by way of exaggeration; as, “ stone dead,” or “stone 
blind.” 

STONE, a. made of stone. 

To STONE, v. a. to bit or kill with stones; to harden. 

STO'NEBREAK, s. the English saxifrage. 

STO'NECUAY, s. a distemper in hawks. 

STO'NECROP,.v. in Botany, the sedum of Linnams. There 
are two species, the orpine and the round-leaved. They are 
found on walls, and flower in July and August. 

STO NECUTTER, s. one whose trade is to hew stones. 

KTO'NEFLY, s. an insect. 

STO NEFRU1T, s. fruit of which the seed is covered with a 
hard shell enveloped in a pulp. 

STONE-HA' VEN, or Stone-hive, a fishing town of Scot- 
land, and the county town of Kincardineshire, with a good har- 
bour, secured by a stone-pier. It is 17 miles S. of Aberdeen, 
and 89 N. of Edinburgh. Population 2504. 

STO'NEHAWK, s. a sort of hawk. 

STO'NEHENGE , a remarkable monument of antiquity, 
situated on Salisbury Plain. It stands on the summit of a 
hill, which rises with a very gentle ascent ; and consists of 
stones of enormous size, placed upon each other in a cir- 
cular form : many of which are really stupendous, and can- 
not fail of filling the beholder with surprise and admiration. 
All the stones added together make just 140. One, at the 
upper end, which is fallen down, and broken in half, mea- 
sures, according to Dr. Hales, 2.5 feet in length, 7 in breadth, 
and, at a medium, 3 and a half in thickness. The stones are 
supposed to have been brought from the Grey Weathers, 
upon Marlborough Downs; but at what period, by whom, 
and by what means, are altogether unknown ; and conjecture 
has consequently boon busy in solving the difficulty. It is 
supposed to llave boon a temple belonging to the ancient 
Druids,, and dedicated to the Sun. Stonehenge is 2 miles W. 
of Amesbury, and 6 N. N. W. of Salisbury. 


STO’NEl JORSE, s. a hoi so not castrated; a stallion. 

STOWE PIT, s. a quarry ; a pit where stone is dug. 

STO'NEWORT, s. a plant with a chive and pointal in se- 
parate flowers. There are five British species. 

STO'NY, a. made or full of stones ; hard ; unrelenting. 

STONY-STRA "TIORD, a town oi Hiiekinghamshirp, with 
a market on Friday. It is a good thorough-tare town, contains 
two parish churches, and has several good inns; 18 miles N. 
W. of Dunstable, and 52 N. \V. of London. Popul. 1619. 

STOOD, the preterit of Stand. 

STOOK, s. a shock of corn, containing twelve sheaves. 

STOOL, s. [ stol , Sax. stad, Bclg. sto/s, Goth.] a seat without 
a back ; evacuation by purging medicines. A shoot from the 
trunk of a tree; from sto/o, Lat. 

STOO'MING or wine, part. pass, the putting bags of 
herbs or other ingredients into it. 

To STOOP, v. n. [sfut/fu n, Bclg. stupian , Sax.] to bend 
downward or forward. Figuratively, to yield or submit. To 
bend. To condescend. To descend. To yield. 

STOOP, s. the act of stooping. The fall of a bird on his 
prey. A vessel of liquor, from stoope , Belg. 

To STOP, v. a. [stoppen, Belg.] to hinder in moving or ac- ’ 
tion ; to legulate musical strings with the fingers; to put an 
end to motion or action; to close any aperture; to suppress; 
to impede; to put the points to several brandies of a sentence 
in writing; to refuse. Ne.iterlv, to cease from motion or ac- 
tion ; to refuse payment, or become a bankrupt. 

STOP, s. cessation of progressive motion ; a delay ; a stay ; 
a liindcrancc or obstruction of action or motion ; interruption ; 
obstacle; impediment; a point used in dividing sentences; 
regulation of musical chords or strings. A point in writing, for 
distinguishing sentence s. 

STO'PPAGE, s. the act of stopping; the state of being 
stopped. Obstruction; interruption; intermission. 

STO PPLE, s. something by which the mouth of a bottle or 
vessel is stopped. 

NTO'RAX, s. [styrax, Lat.] a plant; a resinous and odori- 
ferous gum. 

STORE, s. [ st6r , much, Run.] plenty, or a large number or 
quantity; provisions; a stock laid by or reserved; aboard; 
a magazine, a storehouse. 

To STORE, v. a. to supply or furnish in large quantities for 
a future time; to lay up or hoard; to replenish. 

STO* REHOUSE, s. a magazine, or repository. 

STORK, s. [store. Sax.] a bird of passage, famous for the 
regularity of its departure. Its beak and legs are long and 
red ; it feeds upon serpents, frogs, and insects ; its plumage 
would be quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, and 
also some part of its bead and thighs, black ; it sits for thirty 
days, and lays but four eggs : they go away in the middle of 
August, and return in spring. 

STORM, .s*. [storm. Sax. and Belg. y storm. Brit. stor?no 9 
lbd.] a tempest, a violent agitation of the wind; a commo- 
tion in the elements. A violent assault on a fortified place. 
Violence of passion, misery, or distress. Sedition, popular 
tumult; tumultuous force ; clamour; bustle. 

To STORM, v . a. to attack by open force. Neuterly, to 
raise tempests; to n.ge; to fume, to be loudly angry. 

STO'RMY, a. tempestuous, boisterous; violent, passionate. 

STORNAWAY, a town of Scotland, in the Isle of Lewis, 
one of the Hebrides. It has a harbour called Loch Stornaway, 
on the east side of the island. 

STO' RTFORD, a town of Ilartfordshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It is called by some, Bishops Stortford, and 
stands by the river Stort ; 16 miles E. N. E. of Hartford, 

and 30 N. N. E. of London. Population 3958. 

STO RY, s . [storie, Belg. steer, Sax. Itrropta , Gr.] a his* 
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tory, an account of th.ngs past, generally applied to a rela- 
liuu of trilling and fictitious things. A floor, or flight of rooms, 
front stow , a place, Sax. A stage. . 

To STO RY, v. a. to relate any transaction either real or 
fictitious. To range one under another. 

STORYTELLER, s. one who relates tales in conversation; 
an historian, iu contempt. A romancer ; a liar. 

STOVE, s. [stove, Belg. stofa , Sax.] a hot-house, or room 
made warm by art ; a place in which fire is made. 

To STOUND, v. n. [stnnde, I grieved, IsIJ to be iu pain or 
sorrow. Used by Spencer for stunned. 

STOUND, s. sorrow; astonishment; hour; season. 
STOUR , a river which rises on the most northerly point o f 
Dorsetshire, passes Ntourminstcr and Bland ford, and l flows into 
the Avon opposite Christchurch. Also, a river in Kent, which 
rises in the Weald, flows by Canterbury, and enters the sea. 
Also, a river which forms the entire boundary between Essex 
and Suffolk, passes by Sudbury and Manningtree, and being 
joined by the Orwell, forms thc'harbour of Harwich. Also, a 
river which rises in the south part of Staffordshire, passes Stour- 
bridge, and enters the Severn opposite Stourport. 

• STO' UR HR1 DOE, a well-built corporate town of Worces- 
tershire, with a market on Friday, and considerable glass and 
non works, and u manufueture of cloth, especially fine frieze. 
Here is a free school, founded by Edward VI. and in the neigh- 
bourhood is a hospital for the maintenance and education of* 
f>() hoys, it is seated on the Stour, 22 miles N. of Worcester, 
and 126 N. W. of London, inhabitants, 6148. 

STOUT, a. [stout, Belg.] strong; brave; valiant; cou- 
rageous; intrepid ; lusty; resolute;; firm, or able to bear 
a groat weight ; bold; pertinacious ; obstinate; proud ; stub- 
born. 

STOUTLY, ad. lustily; boldly; obstinately; proudly. 
STOUTNESS, s. bodily strength; bravery; intrepidity; 
boldness; fortitude; obstinacy; stubbornness; pride. 

STOW, or Stow on the Wold , a town ofGloiiccstershiri\\vith 
a market on Thursday, seated on a bleak hill, destitute of 
wood and water, 8 miles S. by W. of Camden, and 88 W. by 
N. of London. Population INK). 

To STOW, r. a. [slowcn, Belg.] to lay up ; to put in a pro- 
per place ; to repusit in orde r. 

STOW, in the names of places, is derived from stow, a 
place, Sax. 

STOW AGF., s. money paid for laying up goods; the place 
where goods are laid up or reposited. 

ST O' WE Y, a town in Somersetshire, with a marled on 
Tuesday, 8 miles W. by N. of Bridgewater, and 147 VY. by S. 
of London. Population 284. 

STO'WMARKET, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Thursday, and a manufacture of woollen stuff's. It has a na- 
vigable cut to Ipswich, and is seated on the Orwell, 12 miles N. 
W. of Ipswich, and 69 N. N. E. of London. Popul. 2672. 

STKA'BISM, s . [strabisme, Fr. strabismus, Lat.] a squinting; 
a distortion of the eyes. 

To STIIA'DDLE, u. w. [from stride] to stand or walk with 
the feet at a w ide distance from each other. 

To STRAGGLE, v. n. [perhaps from stravviare, Ital.] tc 
wander without any direction, to ramble, to rove ; to forsake 
company ; to exuberate, to shoot too far. 

STRA'GGLElt, s. a wanderer; a rover; one who rambles 
without any settled direction. 

STRAIGHT, (the gh is mute in this and the following words) 
a. [when this word is opposed to crooked, it should be written 
straight ; but when opposed to broad or wide, strait] not 
crooked. Narrow; close. Tense; tight. Right. 

STRAIGHT, ad. [struck, Belg.] immediately; without de- 
lay ; directly ; straightway*. 


To STRAI GHTEN, v. a. to reduce from a crooked to a 
straight figure or shape. To tighten ; to make tense. 

STRAIGHTNESS, s. the quality of being not crooked; 
tension ; tightness. Rectitude. 

STRAI GHTWAY, or STR Al'GflTYV AYS, ad. immediately, 
without loss of time. 

To STRAIN, v. a. [ cstnindre , Fr.] to squeeze or force 
liquor through by squeezing; to filter; to weaken by over- 
stretching; to put to its utmost strength; to squeeze, in an 
embrace I to pull or force tight; to constrain. Ncuterly, to 
make violent efforts ; to he filtered by compression. 

STRAIN, s. a weakness caused by stretching alignment too 
much; style or manner of speaking; song, note, or sound. 
Race, generation, descent, from strong, Sax. Rank; lurn ; 
tendency; hereditary or natural disposition ; manner of speech 
or action; character. 

STRAI'NER, s. an instrument used in clearing liquors from 
foulness by filtration. 

STRAIT, a. [rstroit, Fr.] narrow, close, opposed to wide; 
close, intimate ; rigorous; difficult; distressful. 

STRAIT, s . a narrow passage of the sea, whereby two pints 
of the ocean arc united. Distress or ditliculty : in the Utter 
sense also spelt Straight. 

To STRAIT, or STRAITEN, r. a. to make narrow; to eon- 
tract, to confine; to make tiuht; to stretch ; to depriw* of 
necessary room; to distress or perplex; to reduce to diffi- 
culties. 

STHAITLY, ad. narrowly; strictly; rigorously. 

STR ATTN ESS, s. narrowness ; difficulty; strictness, ri- 
gour; distress; scarcity, want. 

STRAKE, .v. a long mark ; a streak. Sec Streak. 

STR A LSUXD, a sea-port town of Upper Saxony, and ca- 
pital of Hither Fomerania. It is almost surrounded by the 
sea and the lake Franeen, so as to be only accessible by 
bridges ; and it has besides very good fortifications. The hai- 
hoiir is separated from the Isle of Rugcn by a narrow strait. 

It is 40 mill s E. N. K. of Rostock, and 85 N. W. of Stettin. 
Lat. 51. 2o. N. Ion. 18. 16. E. 

STRAND, s. [strand, Sax. si rnndr, Belg. st rend, Isb] the 
land which borders on the sea or a river; a hank or shore. 
Also, the twist of a lope. 

To STRAND, r. a. to drive or force upon the shallows or 
shore. Ncuterly, to be driven upon shallows. 

STRANGE, a. [estrange, Fr.] foreign; remote; not do- 
mestic; unacquainted; wonderful; odd, irregular, uncom- 
mon ; unknown ; uncommonly good or had ; surprising. 
STRANGE, interj. an expression of wonder or surprise. 
STRANGELY, ad. with some relation to foreigners ; won- 
derfully, with a degree of dislike. 

STRANGENESS, s. foreiguness; uncommunicativcncss ; 
shyness; uncouthness; mutual dislike ; wonderfulness. 

STRANGER, s. [cstranrjer, Fr.] a foreigner; one of an- 
other country ; one with whom we have no acquaintance ; a 
guest. 

To STRA'NGLE, v. a. [strangnlo, Lat.] to choak ; to suf- 
focate; to throttle ; to kill by hindering a person from breath- 
ing ; to hinder from birth or appearance ; to suppress. 
STRANGLER, s . lie that strangles. 

STRA'NGLES, $. [it has no singular] a disease in horses, 
attended with a nmnirig at the nose; the glanders. 

STRANGULATION, s. suffocation; the act of strang- 
ling. 

STRANGURY, or STRANGUARY, *. [tnpayy^ia, 
from fTTpiiyZ, a drop, and npor, urine, Gr. strangnrie, Fr.] a 
disease wherein a person is forcibly inclined to make urine, 
but cannot do it, unless drop by drop, and then with great 
pain. 
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STRANRA WER, a town of Scotland, in Galloway, 
121 miles W. of Edinburgh. Population 3330. 

STRAP, s. [stroppe, Belg. stroppa, Ital.] a narrow slip of 
cloth or leather. Among Surgeons, a kind of band to stretch 
out members in setting broken or disjointed bones. Among 
Mariners, a rope spliced about a block, with an eye to fasten it. 

STRAPPA'DO, s. [Ital.] a kind of rack, the criminal being 
drawn up on high, with his arms tied behind. Chastisement 
by blows. 

STRA'PPING. a . of a large bulk or size, applied to men 
or wtunen in contempt ; lusty ; jolly ; stately. 

S T RA SB URGE, a city of Franco, capital of the depart- 
ment of Lower Rhine, and a bishop's see. It is situated near 
the Rhine, at the confluence of the rivers III and Brusch, over 
the former of which there are 8 bridges of communication. 
The bridge over the Rhine is of wood, 3900 feet in length, 
and supported in the middle by an island, on which is a strong 
fortification. The inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, are 
estimated at 60,000. Here are 6 gates, and 200 streets, which, 
in general, arc narrow; but the great street, and two others, 
are regular and handsome; and the public buildings are ele- 
gant. In the cathedral is a clock, of admirable mechanism, 
which shews the motions of the constellations, the revolutions 
of the sun and moon, the days of tho week, the hours, Arc. 
Another curiosity in this cathedral is its pyrumidicul tower, 
.049 feet high, and ascended by 63.0 steps, uniting in its work- 
manship delicacy with solidity. It is 2.0.5 miles E. of Paris. 
Lat. 48. 3.0. N. ‘ion. 7. 4.0. E. 

STRATA, s. [plural of stratum, Lat..] layers of earth. 

STRATAGEM, s. [arparZ/yr/pa, Gr.] ail artifice or trick by 
which an enemy is deceived in war ; a trick by which some 
advantage is gained. 

STRA TFORD , FENNY \ a town of Buckinghamshire, with 
a market on Monday, seated on the Roman Watliug-street, 
12 miles E. of Buckingham, and 4.0 N. W. of London. See 
Sto\ y-Sthatfouii. 

STRA'TFORD-UPON-AVON \ a town of Warwickshire, 
seated on the Avon, which is navigable to the town in barges, 
and over which it has a handsome stone bridge, with 13 great 
and 6 small arches, and along causeway at the \V. end of it, 
walled on both sides. It is memorable as the birth-place of 
Nhakspeare, who was buried here in 1616, and whose monu- 
ment stands near the farther corner of the church. It has a 
market on Thursday, and a considerable trade in corn and 
malt, of which last it makes abundance ; and is 8 miles S.W. 
of Warwick, and 93 N. W. of London. Population 3488. 

To STRATIFY, v. a . [from stratum , Lat.] to range in beds 
or layers. 

STRATO'CRACY, s. [rrrptmj c and Kparoc* Gr.] military go- 
vernment ; a state governed by the army. 

STRATTON, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Tues- 
day, 18 miles N. N. W. of Launceston. Population 1613 

STRATUM, s. [Lat.] a bed or layer. 

STRAW, s. [sir cow, Sax.] the stalk of com after it is 
thrashed. Any thing proverbially worthless. 

STRA'W BERRY, s. a well-known fruit. In Botany, the 
fragaria of Linnmus. There are two British species, viz. the 
wood and the garden strawberry. They have white flowers 
coming out in April. 

STRA'WBERRY-TREE, $. the arbutus of Lin mens. There 
are three English species, viz. the common, mountain, and 
perennial. The first species is common in our gardens on ac- 
count of the beautiful appearance of its fruit. 

STRA'WCOLOURED, «. of a light, yellow. 

STRAWY, a. made of straw ; consisting of straw. 

STRAY, s . a beast that has strayed or wandered frortl its 
pasture or owner ; act of wandering or going astray. 


To STRA\, v. n. [ stroe, to scatter, Dan.] to rove, to wan- 
der ; to rove without any certain direction ; to go out of the 
way beyond proper bounds ; to go astray. Figuratively, to 
err ; to deviate from the right. 

STREAK, 5. [streke, Bclg. stricc , Sax. stricca, Ital.] a line 
of colour or hue different from that of the ground. 

To STREAK, v. a . to mark with a line of different colour 
from that of the ground ; to variegate in colours ; to stripe. 

STRTvAKTNESS, s. the quality of being full of streaks. 

STREAKY, a. abounding with streaks; striped; diversified 
by various colours. 

STREAM, s. [stream, Sax.] running water ; a current ; any 
thing issuing in a current from a head or source. 

To STREAM, v. n. [strryma, Isl.] to flow or run like water 
from a fountain or aperture ; to be overflown. 

STREAMER, s. an ensign ; a flag; a pennon; any tiling 
flowing loosely from a stock, as the pennon of a ship. 

STREAMLET, s. a small stream. 

STRE'AMY, a. abounding in running water. 

STREET, s. [ strata, , Sax. and Belg.j a paved way or wide 
passage, between two rows of houses ; a public way or place. 
The main passage through a village. 

STREETWALKER, $. a prostitute who walks the streets to 
entice the unwary and lewd. 

STRENGTH, s . [strenyth, Sax.] force, vigour, or power of 
body or mind. Power of endurance ; firmness, durability; 
toughness ; hardness. The quality of liquors which renders 
them intoxicating. Spirit.; animation. Support; security. 
An armament; power. Synon. Strnnjlh is chiefly owing to 
the construction of the muscles. A little man is often stromp.r 
than a greater. Robustness carries with it an idea of lustiness, 
is less subject to infirmities, and much owing to constitution. A 
short man may bo robust , By stout wo understand tall and 
strung made. A little man, though never nostrouy, c.umotbe 
called stout. By sturdy we mean stout, with a degree of hardi- 
ness. 

To STRENGTHEN, v. a. to invigorate; to foitify; to 
make strong; to confirm or establish; to fix in resolution. 
Neutorly, to grow strong; to increase in strength. 

STRENGTHEN ER, s. that which gives strength; that, 
which makes strong. In Medicine, stn /ujthcurrs add to the 
bulk and firmness of the solids ; cordials drive on the vital 
actions ; but strengtheners confirm the stamina. 

STRENUOUS, a. [streuuus, Lat.] brave, hold, valiant, ac- 
tive, vigorous ; zealous or vehement in any cause. 

STRENUOUSLY, ad. vigorously ; actively; zealously. 

STREPEROUS, a. [from slrtpo, Lat.] hoarse; noisy; 
jarring ; loud. 

STRESS, s. [strcce, violence. Sax.] importance; violence; 
force ; dependence. To lay a stress ujwn, to rest or rely on ; 
to lay an emphasis on any particular word or sentence. 

To STRETCH, v. a. [si recant. Sax. stnclen, Belg.] to spread 
out lengthwise with force; to elongate; to strain to the utmost. 
Neutcriy, to be extended ; to bear being extended without 
breaking ; to go beyond the truth. 

STRETCH, s. extension, reach, or the state of occupying 
more space; effort, struggle, the utmost extent or latitude ot 
meaning ; utmost rea 4i of power. 

STRETCHER, s. any thing used for extension. The tim- 
ber against which the rower plants his feet. In Building, a 
brick with its side parallel to the surface of the wall. 

To STREW, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, strown , straw h ; 
strawan , Goth.] to spread by scattering ; to scatter loosely. 

STRIVE, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, the small channels m 
the shells of cockles and scallops. 

STRI ATE, or STR FATED, a. foimed into channels. 

STRfATURE. s. disposition *>f stria'. 

io a 
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STRICKLE, STRI'CKLESS, or STRI'TCHELL, s. a stick 
used to strike the over-measure of corn, Arc. 

STRICT, a. [strictus, Lat.] rigorously exact, nice, accu- 
rate ; severe ; confined ; close ; tight ; tense. 

STRICTLY, ad, severely ; closely, exactly ; tensely. 
STRI'CTNESS, s, carefulness; exactness; severity; rigour; 
closeness ; tightness : tension ; preciseness. 

STRI'CTURE, $. [from strictura , a spark, Lut.] a spark 
from red-hot iron. A stroke; a slight touch. Contraction. 
Critical remark. 

STRIDE, s, [stride, Sax.] a long step. 

To STRIDE, v , n, [preterit, strode , or strid , part. pass. 
stridden] to walk or pass with long steps ; to stand or ride 
with one leg on each side of any tiling. 

STRIDENT, a. [sundews, Lat.] noisy; gnashing with the 
teeth. 

STRI'DULOUS, a, [stridulus, Lat.] cracking; creaking; 
making a small noise ; hissing ; chattering. 

STRIFE, s, [from strive ] a contest wherein persons mu- 
tually strive to hurt or get the better of each other ; discord ; 
contention ; quarrel ; opposition of nature. 

STRFOMENT, s . [strigmentum, from stringo , Lat.] a 
scraping ; recrement. 

To STRIKE, v. a . [preterit struck , or strook, part. pass. 
struck , or stricken; astrican, Sax. streichcn, Tout, stricker , 
Dan.] to hit with violence. To dash, used with o?i. To stamp, 
or impress a resemblance. To affect; to alarm. To punish, 
or afflict. To lower, or let down, applied to sails, flags, Ac. 
With up , to cause to sound, or produce by music. To make, 
applied to bargains. Used with off, to erase from a reckoning 
or account; to separate by a blow or any sudden action. Used 
with out , to produce by a sudden and violent stroke or action; 
to bring to light ; to form by a quick effort; to blot or efface. 
Neuterly, to make a blow. To collide ; to clash. To act 
upon by a blow, or sound by the hammer, applied to clocks. 
To make an attack. To be stranded, or dashed upon a shal- 
low. To force its way with a quick and sudden effort. To 
strike in with, to conform or comply. 

STRIKE, s. a measure containing four peeks. 
STRI'KEBLOCK, s. a plane shorter than the jointer, having 
its sole made exactly flat and straight, and used for the shoot- 
ing of a short joint. 

STRI KING, part, a. affecting; surprising; remarkable. 
STRING, s. [string, Sax. strong, Teiit. and Dan. stringhe, 
Belg.] a slender rope ; thread ; line. The chord of a musical 
instrument. A fibre. A nerve ; a tendon. A set of things 
fixed on a line. A series of propositions or arguments. To 
have two strings to ones bow, is to have two views or expe- 
dients, or to have a double advantage or security. 

To STRING, v, a . [preterit and part. pass, strung] to fur- 
nish with strings ; to file on a string, or pierce through with a 
string ; to stretch or make tight ; to put a stringed instrument 
in tune. To make tense. 

STRINGED, a, having strings; produced by strings. 

STRI NGENT, (the g pron. soft) a. contracting; binding. 
STRING! I ALT, s. [string and halt] in Farriery, a sudden 
twitching and snatching up of the hinder leg of a horse much 
higher than the other, or an involuntary or convulsive motion 
of the muscles that extend or bend the hough. 

STIU'NGINESS, (the g pronounced hard) s , the quality of 
being full of strings, threads, or fibres. 

STRINGY, a. fibrous; consisting of small threads. 

To STRIP, v. a . [bestripte, stript, Sax.] to make naked ; to 
deprive of dress or covering; to deprive; to pillage, to plun- 
der, to rob ; to peel, or decorticate. 

STRIP, $. a narrow shred. 

STRIPE, s. [strepc, Belg.] a lineary variation of colour ; a 


shred of a different colour. A weal or mark made in the skin 
by a blow ; a blow ; a lash. 

To STRIPE, v. a, [strepen, Belg.] to variegate with lines of 
different colours. To beat ; to lash. 

STRI PED, a, distinguished by lines of different colours. 
STRI PLING, s . a young person ; a youth. 

To STRIVE, v, n, [preterit strove, part. pass, striven; 
streven , Belg.] to struggle, to labour, or to make a vigorous 
effort ; to contest ; to struggle or contend in opposition to an- 
other; to vie, to emulate, to be comparable to, or to contend 
in. excellence. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 
STRI'VER, s, one who labours or contends. 

STKJX, s [Lat.] the screechowl. A hag; fairy ; goblin. 
STROKE, s. [from strook, preterit of strike] a blow a knock ; 
a sudden act of one body upon another ; a sudden disease or 
affliction ; the touch of a pencil ; an effect suddenly produced ; 
a sound of the cloc k ; a masterly effort ; power, efficacy ; a 
gentle smoothing or rubbing of the hand. 

To STROKE, v. a, [stravan, Sax.] to rub gently one wav 
with the hand, by way of kindness ; to soothe ; to cajole ; to 
flatter ; to wheedle. 

To STROLL, v, n. to rove ; to wander ; to ramble ; to gad 
about idly ; to be a vagrant or vagabond. 

STRO'LLER, s . a wanderer; a vagrant; a vagabond. 
STRONG, a. [strung, Sax.] having great strength nt body 
or mind, vigorous ; fortified ; valid ; able to make a long and 
stout resistance ; healthy ; energetic ; powerful ; cogent ; 
acting forcibly on the mind ; eager, ardent, zealous ; having 
any quality in a great degree. Intoxicating, applied to liquors. 
Deep, applied to colour. Hard of digestion, or high seasoned, 
applied to food. Not easily conquered, applied to habits. 
Firm, or not easily broken. 

STRONGLY, ad, lustily; stoutly; forcibly; powerfully; 
firmly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; with strength. 

STRO PHE, stro-fee, s, [errpodi//, Gr.] the first of the three- 
divisions of a Greek lyric poem. A stanza. 

STROUD , or Stroudwatcr, a flourishing town of Glou- 
cestershire, with a market on Friday, and an extensive manu- 
facture of broad cloth, and the neighbourhood abounds with 
clothiers and dyers. A navigable canal accompanies the 
Stroud to the Severn; and another extends E. to the Thames 
at Lechdale. It is 11 miles S. by K. of Gloucester, and 100 
\V. by N. of London. Population 8600; and being made 
a borough by the reform bill, sends 2 members to parliament. 
To ST ROW, r. n. See to Strew. 

STRUCTURE, $. [ structure , Fr. structura, Lat.] the act of 
building; the manner in which the parts of any building, fabric, 
edifice, or machine, are joined together. A building ; form, 
make, construction ; an edifice. 

To STRUGGLE, v. n, [the etymology uncertain] to labour; 
to strive hard, or make strong efforts to reform or obtain a 
thing ; to contend or make a strong opposition against; to be 
in agonies, distress, or difficulties. 

STRUGGLE, s, a violent method made to overcome any 
difficulty or resistance ; an agony ; contest; tumultuous dis- 
tress or difficulty ; labour; effort. 

STRU MA, s. [Lat.] a glandular swelling ; the king’s evil ; 
scrofulous tumour. 

STRU'MOUS, a. having a swelling in the glands ; or re- 
lating to a swelling in the glands ; scrofulous. 

STRU'MPET, s. [perhaps from stuprum, Lat.] a harlot. 

To STRUT, v. n. [strotzen, Teut.] to walk with an air 
pride and dignity ; to swell ; to protuberate. 

STRUT, s . a gait or walk of affected grandeur. 

STUART , Charles, (Sec Charles I.)— Charles I. wa« 
a piince of middling stature, robust, and well-proportioned. 
Ilis hair was of a dark colour, his forehead high, his com 
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plexion pale, his visage long, and his aspect melancholy, 
lie excelled in riding, and other manly exercises ; he inhe- 
rited a good understanding from nature, and had cultivated 
it with great assiduity. His perception was clear and acute, 
his judgment solid and decisive; he possessed a refined 
taste for the liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to those 
who excelled in painting, sculpture, music, and architec- 
ture. In his private morals, he was altogether unblemished 
and exemplary. Charles, by his queen Henrietta, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France, had four sons and five daughters; 
namely, Charles James, who died in the cradle; Charles, 
Prince of Wales, by whom he was succeeded; James, Duke 
of York; Henry, Duke of Gloucester, who died after the 
Restoration; Mary, who espoused William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, by whom she was left a widow ; Elizabeth, con- 
fined by the regicides in Carisbrook Castle, where she died 
of grief; Anne and Catharine, who died in their infancy; 
and Henrietta Maria, who was carried in her infancy by 
the Countess of Dalkeith into France, where she married 
Philip Duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. 
During the peaceable period of this reign, the commerce of 
England increased considerably to the East Indies, Guinea, 
Spain, and Turkey. The colony of New England became 
populous; for great numbers of Puritans fled thither, in 
consequence of being severely treated by Laud and the high- 
church party. The Catholics afterwards, in order to avoid 
the same kind of persecution from the Puritans, resorted to 
America, and settled in the colony of Maryland. 

STUART, Charles, (See Ciiaules II.) Charles II. w T as 
in his person tall and swarthy, and his countenance marked 
with strong harsh lineaments. His penetration was deep, 
his judgment clear, his understanding extensive, his con- 
versation lively and entertaining, and he possessed the ta- 
lent of wit and ridicule. He was easy of access, polite, 
and affable ; yet these good qualities were more than over- 
balanced by his weakness and defects. He was a scoffer at 
religion, and a libertine in morals; careless, indolent, pro- 
fuse, abandoned to eifeminate pleasure, incapable of any 
noble enterprise, a stranger to manly friendship and grati- 
tude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the allurements 
of glory, and, in a word, wholly destitute of every active 
virtue. Being himself unprincipled, he believed mankind 
were false, perfidious, and interested : and therefore he 
practised dissimulation for his own convenience. He was 
strongly attached to the French manners, government, and 
monarch; and was dissatisfied with his own limited prero- 
gative. The majority of his own subjects he despised or 
hated, as hypocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who had per- 
secuted his father and himself, and sought the. destruction 
of the monarchy. In these sentiments lie could not he sup- 
posed to pursue the interest of the nation ; on the contrary, 
lie seemed to think that his own safety was incompatible 
with the honour and advantage of his people. Trade and 
manufactures, however, flourished more in this reign than 
at any other era of the English monarchy. Industry was 
crowned with success, and the people in general lived in 
ease and affluence. In the reign of Charles II. the. arts and 
sciences were cultivated with good success, though they 
were very little encouraged by the sovereign. In this period 
flourished the immortal Newton, whose discoveries in nature 
•vili reflect eternal lustre on the nation that gave him birth; 
die learned Stilling-fleet ; the elegant, the rational Tillotson ; 
besides many other excellent divines, such as Tetinison, Pa- 
trick, Lloyd, and Burnet, who distinguished himself by his 
history of the Reformation. The practice of medicine was 
greatly improved by the judicious Sydenham. The witty 
doggrelist, Butler, contributed more than any other person, 


by his poem of Hudibras, to bring fanaticism into contempt. 
The king admired this production, yet left the author to die 
in obscurity. Dryden shone unrivalled in poetry ; but was 
vitious and incorrect, from the depravity of the public taste, 
and the hurry in which he was obliged to write for subsistence. 
Otway's tragedies are celebrated above all others, for warmth 
and pathetic tenderness. He lived utterly neglected, and 
died of hunger. Even the courtiers of this reign were in- 
spired with literary ambition. The duke of Buckingham ac- 
quired some reputation by writing the Rehearsal, to ridicule 
the false taste and absurdities of the dramatic writers. Ro- 
chester rendered himself famous for poignancy of satire and 
impurity. YVhycherly displayed the genius of true comedy, 
though rude and licentious. The earls of Dorset, Roscommon, 
and Mulgrave, wrote with case, spirit, and negligence. Halifax 
possessed refined talents. The writings of Sir Wm. Temple 
are entertaining and instructive. 

STUA R T, A nnc„ (See An n k.) Anne Stuart, Queen of Great 
Britain, was in her person of the middle size, well proportioned. 
Iler hair was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, 
her features were regular, her countenance was rather round 
than oval, and her aspect more comely than majestic. Her 
voice was clear and melodious, and her presence engaging. 
Her capacity was naturally good, but not much cultivated by 
learning ; nor did she exhibit any marks of extraordinary ge- 
nius, or personal ambition. She was a pattern of conjugal 
ailection and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm friend, an indul- 
gent mistress, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful princess, 
during whose reign no subject’s blood was shed for treason. She 
was zealously attached to the church of England, from con- 
viction rather than from prepossession, unafiectedly pious, 
just, charitable, and compassionate. Slu* felt a mother's fond- 
ness for her people, by whom she was uniu rsally belo\ed with 
a warmth of affection, which even the prejudice of party could 
not abate. In a word, if she were not the greatest, she was 
certainly one of the best and most unblemished sovereigns 
that ever sat upon the throne of England. 

STUB, s. [stubbe, Dan. steb , Sax. stub, Belg.] a thick short 
stock of a tree when the rest is cut otf; a block, a log. 

To STUB, v . a. to root up; to extirpate; to force up. 

STU'BBED, a. truncated; short and thick. Hardy. 

STU BBLE, <?. [cstouble, Fr.] the short stalks of corn left in 
the earth after the corn is reaped. 

STUBBORN, a. obstinate, or not to be moved by threats 
or persuasions ; harsh; perverse; inflexible; contumacious ; 
rough; rugged; stiff; persisting; persevering; steady; hardy; 
generally including the idea of something bad. 

STUBBORNLY, ad. obstinately; inflexibly; harshly. 

STUBBORNNESS, s. obstinateness ; perverseness; in- 
flexibility; coutuniacy ; perseverance; hardihood. 

STU BBY, a. short and thick; short and strong. 

STU'BNAIL, s. a short thick nail; a nail broken ofl. 

STU C CO, s . [Ital.j a kind of fine plaster used in a ceiling 
or wall. 

STUCK, the pret. and part. pass, of Stick. 

STU'CKLE, $, f stook, Scottish] a number of sheaves laid 
together in the field to dry 

STUD, s. [studu, ^ax!] a post or stake; a largo-headed 
nail used for ornament; a knob, or other ornamental pro- 
tuberance. An ornamental fastening worn in the wristband 
of a shirt. A collection of breeding horses and mares, from 
stod, lsl. a stallion. 

To STUD, v. a. to adorn with studs or shining knobs. 

STUDENT, s. [from sludens, Lat.] a person given to 
books; a scholar; a bookish man. In the University nf 
Oxford, an exhibitioner, or scholu.’ on the foundation of 
Christchurch. 
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STUDIED, a. learned ; versed in any study ; qualified by 
study. Produced by meditation or deep thinking. 

STU'DIOUS, a. [studieux, Fr. studiosus , Lat.] much given 
to study; contemplative; earnest for; regardful; attentive; 
diligent; busy; careful. 

STUDIOUSLY, ad. diligently ; carefully; attentively. 

STU'DIOUSNESS, $. addiction to study. 

STU'DY, s. [stadium, Lat.] application of the mind to books 
or learning ; meditation ; deep cogitation ; attention ; contri- 
vance. An apartment set apart fur reading and medi- 
tating. 

To STU'DY, v . n. [, studeo , Lat.] to think upon with in- 
tense application, or to endeavour diligently. To meditate ; 
to muse. Actively, to apply the mind to with intense 
thought, or consider with attention. To learn by applica- 
tion. Synox. To study implies a uniform application 
in search of knowledge; to learn , implies that application 
with success. We study to learn ; and learn by dint of 
study . 

STUFF, v. [staffs, Belg.] any matter or body. Materials 
of which airy thing is composed. Essence, or elemental part. 
Furniture ; goods. Any mixture or medicine. Cloth or 
texture of any kind, especially that of the woollen sort. A 
matter or thing, generally used in contempt ; nonsense. 

To STUFF, v, a . to fill or cram very full wilh any thing; 
to fill so as to occasion uneasiness; to fill or cram meat with 
seasoning; to form by stuffing; to thrust into any thing. 
Neuterly, to feed gluttonously. 

STU'FFING, s. that by which any thing is filled; high- 
seasoned ingredients which are put into meat. 

STUKE, or STUCK, «. [&/wr, Fr. See Stucco] a fine 
plaster made of lime and marhle finely powdered, commonly 
called Plaster of Paris, with which walls are covered, and 
wrought in figures resembling carvings. 

To STU LTIFY, v. a. to prove void of understanding. 

STULTI'LOQUENCE, s. [sfultus and loquentia , Lat.] idle 
and foolish talk ; chit-chat ; gossip. 

STUM, s. [stum, Swed. perhaps corrupted from mvstum , 
Lat.] wine not fermented; must; new wine; wine revived 
by a new fermentation. 

To STU'MBLE, t\w. [perhaps from tumble] to trip in walk- 
ing. Figuratively, to slip or err. To strike against, or light 
on by chance, used with on or upon. Actively, to obstruct, 
or offend ; to make a trip, or stop. 

STU MBLE, s . a trip in walking. Figuratively, a blunder; 
error; failure. 

STU'MBLER, s . one who stumbles. 

ST U'M BLI N G BLOCK, or STU M BLI NGSTONK, s. a 
cause of stumbling, or error ; offence. 

STUMP, s. [stumpe, Dan. slotnpc , Belg.] a small part of 
a tree remaining in the grbund after the trunk and branches 
are lopped away ; a part of a tooth remaining in the gums 
after the other part is broken off; the part of any body re- 
maining after the rest is taken away. 

To STUN, r. a. [ stuvan , Sax.] to confound or impair hear- 
ing with an exceeding loud noise. To make a person sense- 
less or dizzy by a blow on the head. 

S’!’ UNO, the preter. and part. pass, of Sting. 

STUNK, the prefer, of Stink. 

To STUNT, ?;. a. [.s7//wfa, Isl.] to hinder from growth. 

STUPE, s. [stupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or flax, dipped in warm 
medicated liquors, and nlied to a hurt or wound. 

To STUPE, v. a. to foment or apply warm flannels dipped 
in medicated liquors to a hurt. 

STUPEFA'CTION, s . [stupefaction, Fr. from stup'facfns, 
Lat.] a state of mind wherein a person is insensible to threats 
or persuasions, and seems to have lost every sign of con- 


trivance or attention; insensibility; stupidity; dulness; slug, 
gishness of mind ; heaviness ; folly. 

STUPEFA'CTIVE, o. causing insensibility; dulling; 0 i,. 
structing the senses ; opiate ; narcotic. 

STUPE NDOUS, a . [stupendus, Lat.] prodigious ; wonder- 
ful; astonishing; amazing. 

STU PID, a. [stupide, Fr. stupidus, Lat.] wanting sensibility, 
apprehension, or understanding; dull; inseusible; senseless, 
torpid; heavy; blockish; sluggish in intellect. 

STUPI'DITY, s. [stupiditv, Fr.] dulness; senselessness, 
want of comprehension ; heaviness of mind. 

STUPIDLY, ad . dully; without apprehension. 

STU'PIFIER, s. that which causes stupidity. 

To STU'PIFY, v. a . [stupc/acio, Lat.] to deprive of sen- 
sibility, sagacity, or activity ; to make stupid; to dull. 

STU POR, s. [Lat.] a deprivation or suspension of the 
senses; heaviness; numbness; turpitude; astonishment. 

STU RDILY, ad. stoutly ; obstinately ; resolutely. 

STU'RDINESS, s. brutal strength; stoutness ; obstinacy ; 
hardiness; insolent boldness. 

STU'RDY, a, [ cstourdi , Fr.] hardy ; stiff’; stout; strong; 
forcible ; able to bear great toil, aud to make a vigorous 
resistance; obstinate; brutal; bold. 

STU'RGEON, s. a fish of a large size and fine taste, which 
is caught sometimes in the Thames, but mostly imported in a 
cured state from the Baltic, and from America. Those 1 caught 
in the Thames, are, by ancient custom, presented to his ma- 
jesty. 

STURK, s. [styre. Sax.] a young ox or heifer. 

STV RM1NSTER, a town in Dorsetshire, with a market 
on Thursday ; seated on the river Stour, 20 miles N. E. of 
Dorchester, and 108 W. by S. of London. Population 1821. 

To STUT, or STUTTER, r. n. [ stutten , to hinder, Belg.] 
to speak with hesitation, difficulty, or frequent, repetition of 
the same syllable or letter of a word ; to stammer. 

STUTTER, or STU TTERER, s. one who speaks with 
hesitation ; a stammerer. 

STU'TTGARDT, a city of Suabia, capital of the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg. The streets are narrow in the town, and 
the houses generally of wood; but there are fine houses and 
wide straight streets, in one of the suburbs. Hero are the 
king’s palace ; an orphan house, with rich cabinets of curio- 
sities, and handsome gardens ; an academy of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, established in 1701 ; and manufactures 
of stuffs and silks; population about 32,000. It is sealed 
among mountains, near the river Neckar, 40 miles N. W. of 
Ulrn, and 30 E. of Baden. Lon. 9. 21. E. lat. 48. 44. N. 

STY, s. [stige, Sax.] a small enclosure in which hogs are 
kept. Figuratively, a place of bestial debauchery. A humour 
in the eyelid. 

To STY, v. a . to shut, up in a sty. Neuterly, to soar; to 
ascend ; to climb. 

STYE, or STITIIE, s. a disorder of the eyelids, being 
a small incisted tumor, about the bigness of a barley-corn. 

Sl\ GIAN, (the <j prou. soft) a. | stunius, Lat.] belonging 
to the infernal river Styx. Infernal; hellish. 

STYLE, s. a word of various significations, originally 
deduced from arv\or, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the an- 
cients wrote on plates of lead, or wax. In Dialing, it de- 
notes the gnomon or cock of a dial. In Botany, it is a part 
of the pistil, or pointal, of plants, called also the shaft. It is 
peculiarly distinguishable in the crown-imperial, lily, A’c. 
Some plants have pistilla without any styles, as in tin; ra- 
nunculus. In Literature, it is a particular manner of ex- 
pressing one’s thoughts, agreeably to the rules of syntax. 
In J u ris prudence, it. is the particular form or manner of pro- 
ceeding in each court of judicature, agreeably to the rule* 
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and orders established therein. In Music, it denotes a man- 
ner of playing, singing, or composing, peculiar to the musician 
who plays, sings, or composes. 

To STYLE, v. a. to call, term, or name. 

STY'PTIC, a. [usually written sliptic: (ttvittucog, Gr.] astrin- 
gent : peculiarly applied to such medicines as stop bleeding. 

STYP1TCITY, s . the power of stanching blood. 

STYX, $. a poisonous fountain of Arcadia, by the Poets 
feigned to be a river of Moll, by which the gods swore ; and 
if any one broke his oath, or swore falsely, he was banished 
from heaven, and deprived of nedtar for 1 00 years. 

SUA'BIA, a circle of Germany, bounded on the N. by 
Franconia, and the circle of the Lower Rhine ; on the W. by 
the same circle and Alsace ; on the S. by Swissorland and the 
Tyrolese; and on the E. by Bavaria. It contains the kingdom 
of Wirtemburg, the grand duchy of Baden, the principalities 
of Hohenzollern, Oetingen, Furstenberg, Mindclheim, Augs- 
burgh, and Constance ; also Burgau, Brisgau, and some other 
territories. 

SUA'SIVE, swa-siv, a. [from suadco, Lat. ] having the 
power to persuade. 

SUASORY, swu-zo-ry, a . [suasorius, Lat.] having a ten- 
dency to persuade. 

SUAVITY, swu-vi-ty, s. [su civile, Fr. suuvitas , Lnt.] sweet- 
ness, pleasantness, either to the corporeal or mental taste. 

SUB, in Composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and im- 
plies a subordinate or inferior degree. 

SUBA'CIJ), a. [sub and ucii/as, Lat..] sour in a small 
degree. 

SUBA'CRID, a. sharp and pungent in a small degree. 

To SUBA'GT, v. a. to reduce ; to subdue. 

SUBA'CTION, s. [from snbnctus, Lat.] the act of subduing 
or reducing to any state. 

To SUB AGITATE, l*. a. [subagito, Lat.] to solicit. 

SUBA'LPINE, a. [sub and A /pcs, Lat..] living or growing 
near the mountains called the Alps. 

SUBALTERN, s. [snbnlteruc, Fr.] an inferior; a sub- 
ordinate. A commissioned ollicer under the rank of cap- 
tain. 

SUBALTE'RNATE, a. placed under another ; succeeding 
by turns; successive; alternate. 

S U B A'QUEO U S, a. [from sub and aqua, Lat.] living under 
the water. 

SUBCHA'NTF.R, s . an under chanter; the precentor’s 
deputy in a cathedral. 

S U BC LA' V 1 A N, a. [from sub and clavus, Lat.] is applied 
to any thing under the arm-pit or shoulder, whether artery, 
nerve, vein, or muscle. 

SUBCONSTELLA TION, s. in Astronomy, a lesser con- 
stellation forming a part of a greater. 

SUBCUTA'NKOUS, a . lying under the skin. 

SUBDE'ACON, s. [ subdiaconus, Lat} in the Romish church, 
the deacon’s servant.. 

SUBDE'AN, s. [subdreanus, Lat.] a dignified clergyman 
next, to the dean ; a dean’s vicegerent. 

SUBDE'CUPLE, a. [sub and decuplus, Lat.] containing 
one part in ten. 

To SUBDFVLEGATE, v. a . to substitute or appoint. 

SUBDI1TT10US, a. [suhditUins, Lat.] foisted; forged. 

To SUBDIVI'DE. v . a . [sub and divido, Lat.] to divide a 
part into still lesser parts. 

SUBDIVISION, s . the act of subdividing ; the parts dis- 
tinguished by a second division. 

SU'BDOLOUS, a, [sabdolus, Lat.] subtle; crafty; deceitful; 
cunning ; sly. 

SUBDUAL, s. the act of subduing. 

To SUBDU'CE, v. a. [subdttco, Lat.] to subtract; to deduce. 
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To SUBDUCT, u. o. [subduco , Lat.] to withdraw, or take 

away. In Arithmetic, to subtract. - 

SUBDUCTION, s. arithmetical subtraction; the actor 

taking away. 

To SUBDUE, v. a . [subdo, Lat.] to overpower; to con- 
quer ; 'to crush ; to oppress ; to bring under ; to tame. 

NUBDU ER, s. a conqueror; one that reduces or brings 
under ; a tamer. 

SUBDUPLICATE, a. containing one part of two. 

SUBFUMJGATION, a. [sm/v and fumigatio , Lat.] a cere- 
mony used by sorcerers to drive away evil spirits by burning 
incense. 

SUBJA'CENT, a. [subjaccns, Lat.] lying under. 

To SUBJECT, v. a. [subject us, Lat.] to put under ; to re- 
duce to submission; to enslave; to make liable or obnoxious ; 
to make subservient; 1o make accountable. 

SUBJECT, a. [subjcclus, Lat.] placed, situated, living or 
serving under; exposed, liable or obnoxious; being that on 
which any action or thought is exercised. 

SUBJECT, s. [submit, old Fr.] one who lives under the do- 
minion of another; that on which any action or thought is 
employed ; that in which any thing inheres. In Grammar, 
the nominative case is called the subject of the verb. 

SUBJECTION, s, \subjfvtio, Lat.] obedience to a superior; 
dependence; slavery; under government. 

SUBJECTIVE, a . relating uot Ur the object, hut to the 
subject. 

SUBINGRE'SSION, s. [sub and inynssus , Lat.] secret 
entrance. 

To SUBJOI N, v. a . [subjuuyo, Lat.] to add at the end; to 
annex. 

SUB1TANEOUS, a. [subitaneus, Lat..] sudden; hasty. 

To SU BJUGATE, v. n. [subjugo, Lat.] to bring under the 
yoke; to conquer; to subdue; to enslave. 

SUBJUGA TION, s. the act of subduing; state of sla\ cry. 

SUBJUNCTION, s. [from subjuugo, Lat.] the slate of 
being subjoined; the. act of subjoining. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, a. [subjnneticas, Lat. | subjoined or 
added to something else. In Grammar, a mood wherein the 
signification of a verb is relative to that of some other which 
goes before it. 

SUBLAPS ARY, or SUBLAPSA'RIAN, «. [from sub and 
lapsus, Lat.] done after the fill of man. 

SUBLATION, $. [sub/ alio, Lat.] the act of taking away. 

SUBLA NATION, s. in Anatomy, an imperfect, dislocation. 

To SUB LEV 7 ATE, v. a. [subbeo, Lat.j to raise, succour, 
or case. 

SUBLEV A'TION, s. the act of assisting, easing, or lift- 
ing up. 

SU BLI'MABLE, a. possible to be sublimed. 

To SUBLIMATE, v. a. [bum sub/imis , Lat.] in Chemistry, 
to raise by the force of tire. Figuratively, to exalt, elevate, 
heighten. 

SUBLIMATE, s. any thing raised by fire in a retort. 
Quicksilver raised in a retort. 

SUBLIMATION, s. in Chemistry, is the condensing and 
collecting in a solid form, by means of vessels aptly constructed, 
the fumes of bodies raised fr* n them by the application of a 
proper heat. Elevation, exaltation ; the act of heightening or 
improving. 

SUBLIME, a. [sublimis, I A.] high in place, excellence, 
or nature; elevated in thought or style; lofty, haughty, 
proud. Synux. Sublime and great, considered as they relate 
to language, great seems to have more relation to the learning 
or the nature of the. subjects treated of; and sublime, to have 
more relation to the spirit and manner in which the subject 
are treated. 

10H 
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SUBLI'ME, s. [sublime, Fr.] a grand or lofty style, arising 
from nobleness of thought, magnificence of words, and the 
harmonious lively turn of the phrase. 

To SUBLIME, v. a. [sublimer, Fr.] to raise by a chemical 
fire ; to raise on high; to exalt, heighten, or improve. Neu- 
terly, to rise in a chemical vessel by the force of lire. 

SUBLIMELY, ad. loftily; grandly. 

SUBLFM1TY, $. [sublimitv, Fr. sublimit as, Lat.] height of 
place, thought, or style; height of nature ; excellence. 

SUBLINGUAL, a. [from sub and lingua , Lat.] placed 
under the tongue. 

SUBLUNAR, or SU BLUNARY, a. [from sub and luna , 
Lat.] situate beneath the moon; terrestrial; earthly; mun- 
dane. 

SUBMARINE, a. [from sub and mare, Lat.] lying or acting 
under the sea. 

To SUBMERGE, v. a, [ submerger , Fr. submergo, Lat.] to 
put or plunge under water; to drown. 

SUBMERSION, s. [ submersion , Fr.] the act of plunging 
or dipping under water ; sinking; drowning. 

SUBMrSS, a. [submissus, Lat.] humble, or confessing in- 
feriority, submissive; obsequious. 

SUBMl'SSLY, ad. humbly; with submission. 

SUBMISSION, s. [submissus, Lat.] surrender; acknowledg- 
ment of- inferiority ; guiltiness, error, or power to command ; 
obedience ; obsequiousness ; resignation. 

SUBMISSIVE, a. humble; meek ; respectful ; obsequious. 

SUBMI'SSIVELY, ad. humbly; with confession of inferi- 
ority; obsequiously; obediently; with resignation. 

SUBMFSS1VENESS, s. humility; confession of fault or in- 
feriority ; obedience; resignation; obsequiousness. 

To SUBMIT, v. a. [submitto, Lat.] to let down or sink ; 
to acknowledge, subject, resign, or yield any tiling to the 
authority, commands, direction, or judgment of another. Neu- 
terly, to be subject to as an interior ; to yield. 

NUBMU'LTIPLE, s. in Arithmetic, that number or quan- 
tity which is contained in another number a certain number of 
times exactly ; thus 3 is the snbmultiple of 21, as being con- 
tained in it seven times exactly. 

To SUBNERVATE, v. a. to cut the sinews of the leg; to 
hamstring. 

SUBORDINACY, SUBORDINANCY, 5. the state of 
being subject ; series of subordination. 

SUBO RDINATE, a. [sub and ordinatus , Lat.] inferior in 
order, nature, dignity, or power; descending in a regular 
series of gradation. 

To SUBORDINATE, v. a. [sub and ordino , Lat.] to range 
or place under another. Not in use. 

SUBO RDINATELY, ad. in a series regularly descending. 

SUBORDINATION, s. [subordination, Fr.] dependence of 
persons with respect to each other; a series regularly descend- 
ing ; the state of being inferior. 

To SUBORN, v. a. [suborno, Lat.] to procure privately, 
by secret fraud, or by silent and indirect means ; generally 
applied to procuring or instructing false evidence. 

SUBORNATION, s. [subornation, Fr.] the crime of pro- 
curing or instructing a person to give false evidence, or do a 
bad action. 

SUBO RNER, s. one that procures a bad action to be done. 

SUBPOENA, sub-pe-na, s. and pcena, Lat.] a writ 
commanding appearance in a court under a penalty. 

To SUBPOENA, v. a. to '•uminon a person to appear be- 
fore a court; to serve with a subpoena. A law term. 

SUBRECTOR, s. the rector’s vicegerent. 

SURREPTITIOUS, a. See Surreptitious. 

SUBIU'GUOUS, a. [subriguus, Lat.] wet; moist; watery 
underneath. 
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To SURROGATE, v. a. [subrogo, Lat.] to substitute, or 
put in the place of another. 

To SUBSCRIBE, v. a. [subscribo, Lat.] to give consent to or 
attest by writing one’s name. Neuterly, to give consent ; to 
promote an undertaking, by paying in a certain sum of money. 

SUBSCRIBER, s . one that subscribes or contributes. 

SUBSCRI PTION, s. [subscripts, Lat.] the act of attesting 
a writing by signing one’s name ; the undertaking to advance 
the government money upon certain conditions, or giving 
money to charitable uses. 

SU BSEQUENT, a. [ subsequent , Fr. subsequens, Lat.] fol- 
lowing in order of time ; after ; future. 

To SUBSERVE, v. a . [subservio, Lat.] to serve in a sub- 
ordinate or instrumental manner. 

SUBSERVIENCY, or SUBSERVIENCE, $. subjection to 
the control or command of another ; instrumental fitness or use. 

SUBSERVIENT, a. [subserviens, Lat.] assisting to the ac- 
complishment of a purpose or design ; subordinate. 

To SUBSIDE, v. a. [subsido, Lat.] to sink; to tend towards 
the bottom or downwards. 

SUBSIDENCE, SUBSIDENCY, s. act of sinking; ten- 
dency downwards. 

SUBSIDIARY, a. [subsidiarily, Lat.] helping; aiding; as- 
sisting; brought in aid. Substantively, an assistant. 

SU BSIDY, s. [ subsidium , Lat.] an aid given in money to- 
wards carrying on the public affairs of a nation. 

To SUBSI'GN, v. a. [subsig?io, Lat.] to sign under. 

To SUBSIST, v. n. [subsisto, Lat.] to be; to continue or 
retain the present state, nature, or properties ; to have means 
of living or maintenance ; to inhere ; to have existence. Sy- 
non. \Ve say of qualities, forms, actions, motions, and of all 
their different relations, that they are; we say of matter, spirit, 
bodies, and all real beings, that they exist ; we say of states, 
works, affairs, laws, and all establishments which are neither 
destroyed nor changed, that they subsist. 

SUBSISTENCE, s. [subsistance, Ft.] real being; compe- 
tency, or sufficiency to support life. 

SUBSi'STENT, a. [subsistens, Lat.] having real being; 
inherent. 

SU'BSTANCE, s. [substance, Fr. substantia , Lat.] being; 
something which lias existence, and supports accidents. The 
essential part. Something real, opposed to imaginary. Body; 
bodily nature. Wealth; means of life. 

SUBSTANTIAL, a. [substantial, Fr. substantialis, Lat.] 
real; true; solid; bulky; corporeal; material; stout; strong; 
moderately wealthy ; responsible. 

SUBSTANTIALITY, s. the state of existence ; corporeity. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, ad. with reality of existence; strongly; 
solidly ; truly ; with fixed purpose. 

SUBSTANTIA LS, s. [without singular] essential parts. 

SUBSTANTIVE, s. [subtantif, Fr. substantivum , Lat.] a 
noun or word applied to signify any thing that is the object 
of our senseis or imagination, stripped of its qualities, and 
making sense when joined with a verb or adjective. 

SUBSTANTIVE, a. [subtantivus, Lat.] solid ; betokening 
existence. Not used in the first sense. 

To SU BSTITUTE, v. a. [subslitucr, Fr. substit .tus, Lat.] 
to put instead, or in the place of, another. 

SUBSTITUTE, s. [ substitute , Fr.] one placed and acting by 
delegated power instead of another. 

SUBSTITUTION, s. [Fr.] the act of placing any person 
or thing in the room of another. 

To SUBSTRACT, or SUBTRACT, v. a. [soutraire, Fr. 
subtrako, Lat.] to take away a part from the whole. In Arith- 
metic, the ride of finding the difference between two numbers 
by taking away the less from t ] 'e greater, and setting down 
what remains. Subtract is most proper. 
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SUBSTRUCTION, or SUBTRA CTION, s. [j soustraction , 
Fr. subtraction Lat.] the act of taking away part from the 
whole# Subtraction is the most proper spelling. 

SUBSTRUCTION, s. [substructio, from sub and struo, Lat.] 
the lower part of the foundation of a house ; under-building. 

SUBSTY'LAR, a. [from sub and stylus , Lat.] in Dialing, an 
epithet given to a right line, whereon the gnomon or style of 
a dial is erected at right angles with the plane. 

SUBSU«LTIVE, or SUBSULTORY, a. [subsultus, Lat.] leap- 
ing ; bounding ; moving by starts. 

To SUBTEND, v. a. [subtendo, Lat.] to extend under. 

SUBTENSE, s. [sub and tensus , Lat.] the chord of an arch. 

SU'BTER, [borrowed from the Latin] signifies, in Composi- 
tion, under . 

SUBTERFLUENT, or SUBTE'RFLUOUS, a. [subterfluo, 
Lat.] running or flowing under. 

SUBTERFUGE, s . [ subterfuge , Fr. from subterfugio , Lat.] 
a shift, evasion, or trick, by which a person endeavours to ex- 
tricate himself from a difficulty. 

SUBTERRA'NEAL, SUBTERRANEAN, or SUBTER- 
RANEOUS, a. [from sub and terra , Lat.] placed under 
ground ; lying under the surface of the earth.. 

SU BTILE, a. [sometimes written subtle, and pronounced 
sUtl ; subtile , Fr. subtilis , Lat.] thin ; nice, delicate, fine ; 
piercing, acute ; cunning, suhdolous, deceitful ; refined, or so 
acute as hardly to be comprehended. When it signifies cun- 
ning or crafty, it is generally spelt subtle . 

SUBTILELY, ad. finely, not grossly ; craftily, cunningly. 

To SUBTI'LTATE, v . a. to make thin. 

SUBTILIA'TION, $. [Fr.] the act of making thin. 

SUBTILIZA'TION, s. [subfilisation, Fr.] the act of rarefy- 
ing, or making any thing so volatile as to rise in steam or va- 
pours ; refinement, superfluous acuteness. 

To SUBTILIZE, v. a. [subtiliscr, Fr.] to rarefy, or make 
thin or less gross ; to refine, or spin into useless niceties. 
Neuterly, to talk or treat with too much refinement. 

SUBTILTY, s. [subtilite, Fr.] thinness, fineness ; the qua- 
lity of being much rarefied, or consisting of very small and 
penetrating particles ; nicety ; exility ; refinement ; too much 
acuteness; cunning; artifice, slyness. 

SUBTLE, a. [See Subtile] sly; artful; cunning. 

SUBTLY, ad. cunningly; artfully; slilv; deceitfully. 

To SUBTRA CT, r. a. See Siirstract. 

SUBTRACTION, s. in Arithmetic, a rule by which a less 
sum is taken from a greater, to find the remainder. 

SUBTRACTOR, s. an underhand detractor. In Arithme- 
tic, the number to be taken out of a larger. 

SUBTRAHEND, s. [snbtrahendum, Lat.] in Arithmetic, the 
ess number which is to be taken out of the greater. 

SU'BTRIPLE, a. [sub triple, Fr. sub and triplus, Lat.] con- 
taining a third, or one part in three. 

SUBVENTA'NEOUS, a. [subventanens, Lat.] addle; windy. 

To SUBVE RSE, v. a. [from subversus , Lat.] to overturn, 
demolish, destroy, or subvert. 

SUBVERSION, s. [Fr.] the act of overthrowing ; destruc- 
tion ; ruin ; demolition ; overthrow. 

SUBVERSIVE, a. having tendency to overturn, used with 

«/ 

To SUBVE'RT, v. a. [subverto, T.at.]to overthrow, overturn, 
destroy, or turn upside down ; to corrupt or confound. 

SUilVE'RTER, s. an overthrower ; a destroyer. 

SU'BURB, s. [suburhium, Lat.] buildings without the walls 
of a city ; the confines ; the outpart ; the environs. 

SUBU'RBAN, s. [from suburbanus , Lat.] one that lives in 
tnc suburbs. 

SUBURBAN, a. [ suburbanus , Lat.] belonging to the sub- 
urbs ; inhabiting the suburbs. 


SUBURBA'NITY, s. f suburbanites , Lat.] the neighbourhood 
of them that dwell without a city. 

SUCCEDA'NEOUS, a. [succedaneus, Lat.] supplying the 
place of something else ; acting as a substitute. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM, s. [Lat.] that which is put to serve in 
place of something else ; a substitute. 

SUCCE'DENT, a. [succedens, Lat.] succeeding ; following 
after ; consequent upon. 

To SUCCEED, v. n. [succcder, Fr. snccedo , Lat.] to follow 
after or in order. To come into the place of one who is dead, 
or has quitted. To fall out or terminate according to one's 
wish. To obtain one's wish. To go under cover. Actively, 
to follow after ; to prosper, or make a thing terminate accord- 
ing to a person's wish. 

SUCCEEDER, s. one that succeeds; one that comes into 
the place of another; a successor. 

SUCCESS, s. [ succes , Fr. succcssus , Lat.] a prosperous 
event, when used without an epithet. The termination of an 
affair, whether happily or unhappily. 

SUCCESSFUL, a. fortunate ; prosperous; lucky. 

SUCCESSFULLY, ad. fortunately; luckily; prosperously. 

SUCCESSFULNESS, s. the quality of being fortunate, or 
prosperous in an undertaking ; series of good fortune ; desired 
event ; happy conclusion. 

SUCCESSION, s. [ succession, Fr. succession Lat.] a series or 
order in which one person or thing follows another ; consecu- 
tion. A lineage; order of descendants. The power, or right 
of succeeding to the inheritance of an ancestor. 

SUCCESSIVE, a. [succcssif, Fr.] following in order imme- 
diately after another person or thing; consecutive. 

SUCCESSIVELY, ad. in uninterrupted order; one after 
another; consecutively. 

SUCCESSOR, j»*. [xurrcssevr, Fr. successor, Lat.] one tint 
immediately follows another in any possession or post. 

SUCCI NCT, a. [s?tccinct, Fr. succinctus , Lat.] in its pri- 
mary sense, tucked or girded up; having the clothes drawn 
and fastened up to disengage the legs. Figuratively, short, 
concise, brief, comprehensive. 

SUCCINCTLY, ad. briefly; concisely. 

SUCCINCTNESS, ,v. brevity; conciseness. 

SUCCORY, s. [ cicliorium , Lat.] in Botany, the crepis of 
Linmrus. It is a plant with compound flowers. The stink- 
ing, smooth, and rough succory, are the British species. This 
genus is nearly allied to the hawkweed. 

To SUCCOUR, v . a. [succnrro, Lat.] ro help, relieve, or 
assist in danger, difficulty, or distress. 

SUCCOUR, s. [secoui's, Fr.] aid or relief afforded in diffi- 
culty or distress ; assistance. The person or thing which aids 
or relieves another in distress. 

8UCCOURER, s. a helper, an assistant, a reliever. 

SUCCULENCE, SU CCULENCY, s. juiciness. 

SUCCULENT, a. [Fr. succulent us, Lat.] moist; juicy. 

To SUCCUMB, r. a. [succu/nbo, Lat. succombcr, Fr.j to fall 
down, sink, or fall under ; to yield. Not in use. 

SUCCUSSATION, [from succussutio , Lat.] a trot of a 
horse, &c. made by lifting one foot before, and the cross foot 
behind; trotting. 

SUCCUSSION, £ [snccussw, Lat.] the act of shaking or 
jolting; a jolt or shake given by a carriage. In Medicine, a 
shaking of the nerves procured by strong stimulating and 
sternutatory medicines. 

SUCH, pron. [ swile , Sax. sulk, Belg. swaleik , Goth.] when 
answered by as, like, or of the same kind. When used with- 
out as, of the same nature with that which is mentioned in the 
sentence before. Particular or certain. 

To SUCK, v . a. [sucaw, Sax. suc:er, Fr.] to draw by rare- 
fying the air ; to draw in by the mouth ; to draw milk from 
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the breast by the mouth ; to draw with the milk ; to empty ; 
to drain. Neuterly, to draw by rarefying the air; to draw 
the breast; to draw, to imbibe. 

SUCK, s. the act of sucking ; milk given by females. 

SUCK HR, s H [suceur , Fr.] any thing that draws by rarefy- 
ing the air; the embolus or piston of a pump; a pipe through 
which any thing is sucked. A young twig shooting from the 
stock, so called from the supposition of its depriving the trunk 
of its moisture. 

To SU'CJKLE, r. a. to bring up a child by milk sucked from 
the breast. 

SU CKLING, s. a young creature yet fed bv the pap. 

SUCTION, s. \smrion, Ur.] the act of sucking; any thing 
taken by sucking. 

SIJDATION, s. \sudo, Lat.] sweat. 

SUDATORY,#. | from si/f/o, Lat.J a hothouse or sweating bath, 

SUDBURY, an ancient town of Suffolk, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It has three large hand- 
some churches, and other buildings. Population 4(>77. 
it sends two representatives to the parliament. It was 
one of the first seats of the Flemings, who were brought o\< r 
by Edward III. to teach the English the art of manufacturing 
their own wool ; and it became, in consequence, very popu- 
lous and opulent. Its trade is now diverted, in great part, into 
other channels ; yet, many kinds of thin stuffs are still made 
here, such as seys, perpetuanas, bunting for ship’s colours, 
burial crapes, Ac. It is seated on the N. side of the river 
Stour, by which it is almost surrounded, and which is na- 
vigable from this place to Maningtrce, and it has a handsome 
bridge leading into Essex; 11 miles S. S. E. of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and 54 N. E. of London. 

SUDDEN, a . [soudnin, Ur. sodcn, Sax.] happening without 
any expectation or notice given beforehand. On or of a sod- 
den, is sooner than we expected, without any notice before- 
hand. Hasty; rash; precipitate; violent. 

SU'DDEXLY, ad. unexpectedly ; hastily ; quickly. 

SUDDENNESS, a . quickness ; hastiness; unexpected pre- 
sence. 

SUDORfFlC, a. [sudorifujuc, Fr. from sudor and facia, 
Lat.] provoking or causing sweat. 

XUDORFFICS, s. medicines that cause sweating. 

SUDS, s. [it has no singular; from scudeu , to seethe, Sax.] 
water in which soap is dissolved. To be. in the suds , is to be 
involved in some difficulty. 

To SUE, v. a. [sitiver, Ur.] to prosecute by law ; to gain by 
legal procedure. To follow ; to ensue. In Falconry, to clean 
the beak, as a hawk. Neuterly, to beg, intreat, or petition, 
with humility and earnestness. 

SU'ET, s. [suet, old Fr.] hard fat, particularly that about the 
kidneys. 

SU'ETY, a . consisting of suet; resembling suet.. 

SU’EZ, anciently Berenice, a town of Egypt, seated at the 
north end of the west gulf of the Red Sea, called the Gulf 
of Suez, with a harbour. This gulf is separated from the 
Mediterranean by an isthmus 1 ‘25 miles over, which joins 
Asia to Africa. The town is without water ; but is supplied 
from the wells of Naha (carried by Arabians) on the other side of 
the gulf. Fish is the only article of provisions plentiful here. 
Suez is crowded with people, when the Turkish gallics arrive, 
but at other times it is thinly inhabited ; the harbour is too 
shallow to admit ships of great burden. The commerce of 
Suez with Cairo is carried on by means of caravans, but se- 
veral vessels sail annually between this port, and .Jidda. It is 
situated in a sandy country, the ground being one bed of rock, 
slightly covered with sand, (plants, trees, gardens, and fields, 
being entirely unknown,) G5 miles E. of Cairo. Lon, 32. 28. 
E. lat 30. 0. N. 


To SUTLER, r. cl [suffero, Lat. suffer, old Fr.] to hear 
or undergo with a sense; of pain ; to endure or support with- 
out resistance or sinking under ; to allow or permit without 
refusal or resistance ; to pass through, or be affected by ; to 
be acted upon. Neuterly, to undergo pain, punishment, in- 
jury, or inconvenience. To be injured. 

SU FFERABLE, a . such as may be endured or permitted ; 
tolerable 1 . 

SU FFEHABLY, ad. tolerably ; so as to be endured. 

SUTFKRANCK, .v. [souff ranee, Fr.J pain, inconvenience, 
misery; patience or moderation ; permission; allowance. 

SU FFERER, $. one who endures pain or inconvenience; 
one who allows or permits. 

SU FFERING, s. pain endured. 

To SUFFICE, v. n. [suf/icio, Lat.] to he enough or equal to 
the end or purpose. Actively, to afford, to supply enough ; to 
satisfy ; to be equal to requirement. 

SUFFICIENCY, s. [from suf/icio , Lat.] the state of bring 
equal or adequate to the end proposed; a qualification ; sup- 
ply equal to want ; <?omp< temv ; enough. Conceit. 

SUFFICIENT, a. \suff\icns, Lai.] enough; able; capable; 
competent ; qualified. 

SUFFICIENTLY, ad. fully; satisfactorily ; ably. 

To SUFFLA'T.E, ?*. a. [from sujjhihun, L'li.j to pull or blow 

up. 

SUFFLATION, 5. [suffatio, Lat.] the act of blowing up 
with wind ; swelling. 

To SU FFOCATE, r. a . [suffor/urr, Fr. suffueo, Lat.] to 
chunk bv exclusion or interception of air. 

SUFFOCATION, s. [Fr. suffoeutio, Lat.] stoppage of the 
breath ; the state of smothering or chunking for want of 
air. 

SU FKOCATIYT, a . having the power to c.hoak. 

SU FFOLK, an English county, 58 miles in length, and 
28 in breadth ; hounded on the W. by Cambridgeshire; on 
the N. by Norfolk ; on the S. by Essex ; and on the El by 
the German Ocean. It is divided into 21 hundreds, and con- 
tains 510 parishes, and 29 market-towns, with 4 county mem- 
bers to parliament. The air is generally wholesome, and the 
soil various ; on the sea-coast it is sandy, but there are se- 
veral small hills, which yield hemp, peas, and rye. The in- 
land parts an* clayey, and more full of trees. The borders 
towards Essex are fit for pastures, and the N. W. produces 
corn of all sorts. There are manufactures of several kinds, 
particularly of broad cloth, stuffs, and coarse linen. The 
principal rivers are, the Little Ouse, Waveney, Stour, Breton, 
Orw<l or Gippen, Debeu, Ore, and Blyth. Ipswich is 
the principal town, but the assizes are held at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. Population, in 1831, 29(>,3(M. 

SU'FFRAGAN, s . [from suffVaganens, Lat.] a bishop con- 
sidered ns subject to an archbishop ; an assistant bishop. 

To SUTFRAGATE, v. n. [suffragor, Lat.] to vote with; to 
agree in voice with. 

SUTFRAGE, s. [suffrage, Fr. suffragium , Lat.] a vote or 
voice given to determine a controversy, or matter in dis- 
pute. United voice of persons in public prayer. Aid ; as- 
sistance. 

SUFFR A'GINOUS, «. [from suffrage , Lat..] belonging to 
the knee-joint of beasts. 

To SUFFU M1GATE, v. a. [suffumigo, Lat.] to smoko 
underneath. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION, s. [Fr. from suffumigo, Lat.] a smoak- 
ing or fuming underneath ; operation of fumes or smoke raised 
by heat. In Physic, the conveying into the body tbe smoke of 
a decoction of roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diseases of the 
bowels, Arc. 

To SUFFU'SE, v. a. [from suffusus, Lat.] to spread over 
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with some fluid or expensive body, such as a vapour or 
tincture. 

SUFFU'SION, s. the act of pouring or spreading upon ; 
that which is suffused or spread. A spreading of humours in 
the body ; a disease in the eye called a web. 

SU'GAR, s, [sucre, Fr.] the native salt of the sugar-cane, 
made by expression or evaporation. Any thing proverbially 
sweet. A chemical dry crystallization. 

To SU'GAR, V' a . to sweeten, or impregnate with sugar. 

SUGARCA'NDY, s. sugar candied or crystallized. 

SU'GARY, a, tasting of sugar ; sweet. Fond of sugar. 

To SUGGE'ST, suj-jest, v, a» [sufjycstum, Lat.] to bint, in- 
sinuate, or intimate ; to tell privately. 

SUGGE'STER, s, one that suggests, or reminds another. 

SUGGESTION, S' [suggestion, Fr.] a secret hint, informa- 
tion, insinuation, intimation or notification. 

To SU'GILLATE, v. a . [sugillo, Lat.] to beat black and 
blue ; to bruise. 

SUGILLA'TION, su-jil-la-shon, s. [from sugil/o, Lat.] in Me- 
dicine, is an extravasation of blood in the coats of the eye, 
which at first appears of a reddish colour, and afterwards li\id 
and black. A blow, or bruise. 

SUICIDE, a. [suicide, Fr. suicidinm , Lat.] the crime of 
destroying one’s self ; self-murder. One who destroys him- 
self; a self murderer; a felo do se. 

SUIT, s, [suite, Fr.] a set or number of things correspond- 
ing to each other ; clothes, consisting of coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches; a regular order or series; consecution. Out of 
suits, is having no correspondence. A retinue, or number of 
attendants. A petition ; a courtship. In Law, the instance 
of a cause or action, whether real or personal; or the cause 
itself deduced in judgment. Suit of court, or suit service, is an 
attendance the tenant owes to his lord’s court ; suit coveunuf, 
agreement by a person to do service in the court of the find ; 
suit custom , is, where one and his ancestors or predecessors 
have owed suit time out of mind. 

To SUIT, v . a. to fit or adapt to something else ; to dress 
or clothe; to bo fitted to; to become. Neuterly, to agree, to 
accord, used with to or with. 

SUITA Ilf. E, a, agreeable to; matching ; fitting; becom- 
ing; according with. 

SUITABLENESS, s. fitness; agreeableness. 

SUITABLY, ad. agreeably to ; according to. 

SU'ITER, or SUITOR, s.' one that makes a petition, or 
courts another ; a suppliant. ; a wooer. 

SU'LCATEI), <t. [sufeus, Lat.] furrowed. 

To SULK, v. w. to be sullen, or discontented. 

SU'LKY, a, silently sullen ; sour; morose; obstinate. 

NU'LKJNESS, s. silent sullenness ; morosoness; obstinacy. 

SU'LLEN, «. [the etymology uncertain] gloomily angry ; 
discontented; malignant; mischievous; heavy; dull; soli- 
tary; sorrowful, gloomy; dark; dismal ; cloudy ; obstinate ; 
perverse ; intractable. 

SU'LLENLY, ad, discontentedly; morosely; gloomily; 
intractably ; mischievously ; malignantly. 

SU'LLENNESS, s. gloominess; moroseness; stubbornness; 
intractibility ; malignity. 

To SU'LLY, v . a. [souillcr, Fr.] to soil or spoil the colour 
with any thing dirty. 

SU'LPHUR, S' [Lat.] in Natural History, a genus of fossils, 
defined to be dry, solid, but friable fossil bodies ; melting with a 
small heat., when fired in the open air ; burning almost wholly 
away with a blue flame and noxious vapour ; and endued with 
an electric power, and not dissoluble in acids. Brimstone. 

SULPHUREOUS, or SULPHUROUS, a . [sulphurcus, 
Lat.] containing brimstone ; having the qualities of brimstone ; 
made of brimstone ; impregnated with sulphur. 


SU'LPIll'RWORT, s. a plant, the same with ilic li imel- 
leaved harestrong or peueedunum ; hogV-f.-mu 1. 

SU'LTAN, S. [Aruh.] the Turkish cmpeiur. 

SU'LTANA, or SU'LTANESS, s. the ijiimu of an i astern 
emperor. 

SU'LTANIN, S' a Turkish gold coin worth about eight 
shillings English. 

SU'LTAN RY, s. an eastern empire. 

SU LTRINESS, s. close and cloudy hint. 

SU'LTRY, a. hot and close : hot without any current of 
wind ; hot and cloudy; suliucating with heat; sweltrv. 

SUM, s. [summa, Lat.] the whole of any thing; a quantity 
of money. An abridge. incut, compendium, summary, or ah • 
struct of the whole, from sounne, Fr. Amount or result, of any 
reasoning or calculation. Height, completion. 

To SUM, v. a. \sommcr, Fr.] to compute or collect puitieu- 
lars into a total, used with up; to eouqii>e or collect in :» nar- 
row compass, in Falconry, to have feathers full grown. 

SU MACH, s. a rank-smelling >l.mb, that bears a l>hu k 
berry ; used by curriers in dressing of leather. 

SUMA TRA, a large island of the Indian Ocean, having 
Malacca on the N. and N. E. Borneo on the E. and Ja\a on 
the S. E. It is divided into almost equal pails by the » qiia- 
tor, extending near b degiees t«j the N. \V. and about the same 
space to tin* S. \V. of that lim-. It is 10(JU miles lung, and ! .;() 
broad, The Europeans tiiuh witli the inhabitants chiefly for 
pepper. The English have* two lactoiies on this island, Ben- 
eoolen ami Fort- .Marlborough, uii the \V. coast ; trom which 
the East-hidia company impoil more pepper Ilian from any 
other country in India, lienee also aie brought great quanli- 
ties of the best walking* canes. The n.iliws an: of a yel- 
low complexion, and below the middle staru. ; hut \\ • !1 made, 
the females are for the imM put ugly. 'I lie « . asts nr»* m ihc. 
possession of Mahon. medan pmae-s oi alu.m t lie king of 
Acheeii, at the N. end i f the inland, is tin n.i -.L consul. iah!e. 
The inland eomitrv is Mibju t to P. g:m plaices, who ha\»* he.t 
little correspondence with foreign* r>. 

SE Ml. ESS, S' not to be eumputi d. 

SU'MMAIULY, ad. briefly; coneb,!\; compendiously. 

SUMMARY, a. [m oumnn t . Er. ] sin 1 1 ; 1 u i< i; i * *i i c i-.c* ; emi- 
jiendious; abridged; included in a sin SI rumpa-s. 

SU'MMARY , a. [soiutuuirc, l*:\ | an .Judgement which 
contains the substance of the whole m a -mall i mnpnss. 

SU'MMER, s. [,s*?//wf r, *Sa\. souu r, I’.Ig.j populaily, the 
season of the year when the sun is about the tropic nt (‘.nicer, 
and its heat most predominant. Willi Astmuonu is, one of 
the four seasons of the year, cniiiim neiug, with those who h\c 
in the north temperate /one, when the sun t nlers ( ‘aneer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo; but with those who live in the 
south temperate zone, beginning when lie* sun elite is Capii- 
corn, and ending when lie leaves Pisces. The principal beam 
of a floor; from trahs snmmaria, Lat. 

To SU'MMER, c. u. to pass the summer. Actively, to 
keep warm. 

SUMMERSAULT, SU'MMER SET, s. \s nuhrcsavlt, Fr.] a 
high leap, in which the heels are thrown <»\er the head. 

^SU MMIT, S' [summi/as, Lat.] the top or utmost height ; the 
apex; the head. In Botany, the upper part of the pistil, or 
poiutal, iu flowers, which receives the pollen or dust, trom the 
ail therm of the stamina, to fertilize the seed-bud. It is ot dit- 
ferent forms in dillerenl flowers ; being either simple, as in 
speedwell; conical, as in bladderwort ; cloun, as in viper- 
grass; notched at the end, as in lungwort; globular, as iu 
primrose, &ra. Ac. 

To SU'MMON, v. a . [s?/7///;.jwco, Lat.] to call, admonish, 
or cite with authority to appear. Figuratively, to excite, raise, 
call, or rouse, used with up, 
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SU'MMONER, s. a person who cites or calls to appear 
before a court, or at a particular place. 

SUMMONS, $. a call, admonition, or citation, from autho- 
rity to appear. 

SUMMUM BO'NUM, s. [Lat.] the chiefest good ; the en- 
joyment which a person desires as the greatest felicity. 

SUMPTER, s. [sommier, Fr.] a horse that carries clothes 
or furniture. 

SUMPTUARY, a. [sumptuaritis, Lat.] relating to expense, 
especially that of dress. Sumptuary laws , are laws made to 
restrain excess in diet, apparel, or furniture. 

SUMPTUOUS, a. [sumptuosus, Lat.] costly; expensive; 
splendid. 

SUMPTUOUSLY, ad. splendidly; magnificently; ex- 

^ SUMPTUOUSNESS, s. expensiveness; costliness. 

SUN, s . [sunno, Goth, sunna , or swme, Sax. son, Belg.] in 
the Newtonian Astronomy, is that bright luminary in the 
centre of our system which is the source of light and heat to 
all the planets, satellites, and comets, belonging thereto. 
Ilis magnitude is immensely great, being (according to the 
best computation) not less than 883,000 miles in diameter ; 
and, consequently, more than a million of times larger than 
our globe ; a bulk so prodigious, that if all the planets and 
satellites of our system were united in one, it would scarcely 
make a globe of the 400th part of his solid contents. Though 
he appears to the naked eye so extremely bright and splen- 
did, yet, when viewed through a telescope, he is seen with 
dark spots on liis surface, which are changeable, and often 
vary their figure ; and sometimes they arc so large that they 
may be seen with the naked eye, with the interposition only 
of a smoked glass. They move from west to east, from 
which his rotation round his axis has been discovered to be 
performed in 25d. 14h. Ilis apparent diameter varies from 
32' 39" to 31' 33" according as the earth is in perihelio or 
aphelio at the time. There is great variety in the? magni- 
tude of the solar spots ; the difference is chiefly in superficial 
extent of length and breadth ; their depth or thickness is 
very small ; some have been so large, as by computation to 
be capable of covering the continents of Asia and Africa ; 
nay the whole surface of the earth, or even five times 
its surface. 7’he number of spots on the sun is very uncer- 
tain ; sometimes there are a great many, sometimes very few, 
and sometimes none at all. Scheiner made observations on 
the sun from 1611 to 1629; and says he never found his disk 
free from spots, excepting a few days in December, 1624. 
At other times he frequently saw 20, 30, and in 1625 he 
was able to count 40 spots on the sun at a time. In an in- 
terval afterwards of 20 years, from 1650 to 1670, scarce any 
spots were to be seen ; and after that time some years have 
furnished a great number of spots, and others none at all. 
From these phenomena it is evident that the spots are 
not endowed with any permanency. Hcvelius observed one 
that arose and vanished in 16 or 17 hours; nor has any 
been observed to continue longer than 70 days, which was 
the duration of one in 1676. Those spots that are formed 
gradually, arc gradually dissolved; while those that arise 
suddenly, are for the most part suddenly dissolved. When 
a spot disappears, that part where it was, generally becomes 
brighter than the rest of the sun, and continues so fbr several 
days ; on the other hand those bright parts (called faculce , as 
the others are called macula) sometimes turn to spots. A 
sunny place ; a place eminently warmed by the sun ; any thing 
eminently splendid. Under the sun , a proverbial expression 
for in the world. 

To SUN, r. a . to expose to the action of the sun ; to warm 
or dry in the sun ; to insolate. 


SU'NBEAM, s. a ray of the sun. 

SU NBURNT, a. tanned or scorched by the sun. 
SU'NCLAD, part. a. clothed in radiance ; bright; shining. 
SU'NDAY, s. the first day of the week, dedicated by the 
Heathens to the sun, and by Christians used as their sabbath, 
because our blessed Saviour rose on that day. 

To SU'NDER, v. a. [sundrian, Sax.] to part, separate, or 
divide. In sunder , in two. 

SUNDERLAND , a sea-port town of Durham, governed by 
a mayor, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the sea- 
shore, at the mouth of the river Wear, and is remarkable for 
its great trade in sea-coal. It is 13 miles N. E. of Durham, 
and 269 N. by W. of London. It contains 17,064 inhabi- 
tants, and sends two members to parliament. 

SU NDEW, s. in Botany, the drosera of Linnseus. This 
. genus contains five stamina and five pistilla within the blossom. 
The essential character of the genus consists of the capsule of 
one cell opening at the top with five valves. There are two 
species, which differ only in the shade of the leaves, the one 
having round, and the other oblong leaves. 

SU NDIAL, s. a marked plate on which the shadow of the 
gnomon or style caused by the sun points the hour. 

SUNDRY, a. [sunder. Sax.] several ; various ; more than one. 
SUNFLOWER, s. an elegant garden plant. The little 
sunflower is the eistus helianthemum of Linneeus. 

SUNG, the preterit and part. pass, of Sing. 

SUNK, preterit and part. pass, of Sink. 

SUNNY, a. bright, resembling the sun; exposed to the 
sun; coloured by the sun; bright with the sun. 

SU NRISE, or SUNRISING, s . the morning ; the first ap- 
pearance of the sun. The east. 

SUNSET, s. the evening; the close of the day. The west. 
SUNSHINE, or SUNSHINY, o. bright with the sun ; 
bright like the sun. 

SUNSHINE, s. action of the sun ; place where the lustre 
and heat of the sun are powerful. 

To SUP, r. a. [supan, Sax. soepen, Belg. super , Norm.] to 
sip; to drink by mouthfuls; to drink by a little at a time; to 
take with a spoon. To treat with supper. Ncuterlv, to eat 
the evening meal, or supper ; from sonper , Fr. 

SUP, s. a small draught ; a mouthful ofliquor. 

SUPER, in Composition, is derived from the Latin, and 
signifies more than another; more than enough ; on or flowing 
over the top. 

SU'PERABLE, a . [supcrabilis, Lat.] that may be overcome 
or surpassed ; conquerable. 

To SUPERABO'UND, v . a. to be superfluous ; to be over- 
much ; to be exuberant ; to abound eminently. 
SUPERABUNDANCE, s. more than enough ; great plenty. 
SUPERABUNDANT, a. being more than enough. 

To SUPERA'DD, v . n. [superaddo, Lat.] to add over and 
above ; to join to any thing, so as to make it more. 

SUPERADVE'NIENT, a. Lat.] coming to 

the increase or assistance of something ; coming unexpectedly. 

To SUPERANNUATE, v. a . [from super and annus, Lat.] 
to impair or disqualify by age or length of time. 

SUPERANNUATED, a. worn out with age ; grown out of 
date ; disqualified by lapse of years. 

SUPE'RB, a . [superbe, Fr. superbus , Lat.] grand; pom- 
pous; lofty; proud; august; magnificent; stately. 
SUPERBLY, ad. in a superb manner; magnificently. 
SUPERCARGO, 5 . an officer in a ship who has the ma- 
nagement of its traffic. 

SUPERCELF/STIAL, a. placed above the firmament. 
SUPERCILIOUS, a. [from supercilium , Lat.] haughty; 
dictatorial; despotic; overbearing ; disdainful ; contemptuous; 
dogmatical ; arbitrary ; arrogant. 
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SUPERCFLIOUSLY, ad . haughtily; dogmatically; con- 
temptuously ; disdainfully ; dictatorially ; arbitrarily. 

SUPERCRE'SCENCE, 8. [super and crcsco, Lat.] that 
which grows upon another growing thing. 

SUPEREMINENCE, or SUPEREMINENCY, s. [super 
and eminentia, Lat.] the quality of exceeding in eminence 
above others though eminent ; uncommon degree of eminence 
or excellence. 

SUPERE'MINENT, a. [super eminens, Lat.] greatly ex- 
celling ; eminent in a high degree. 

To SUPERE'ROGATE, v . n. [super and erogatio , Lat.] to 
do more than a person is by duty obliged. 

SUPEREROGATION, s. the performance of more than 
one is obliged to do by duty. 

SUPEREROGATORY, a. performed beyond the strict de- 
mands of duty. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT, a. excellent beyond common. 

SUTERFICE, s. [superficie, Fr. superficies , Lat.] the out- 
side, or surface ; the superficies. 

SUPERFICIAL, a. [superficial, Fr.] lying on, or not reach- 
ing below, the surface ; shallow ; contrived to cover some- 
thing else. Not profound ; smattering ; not deeply learned. 

SUPEltFI'CIALLY, ad. slightly ; imperfectly. 

SUPERFI'CIALNESS, s. position cm the surface ; imper- 
fectness ; slightness ; shallowness ; slight knowledge ; show 
without substance. 

SUPERFI'CIES, s. [Lat.] the outside, surface, supcrfice. 

SU'PERFINE, a. eminently or extraordinarily fine. 

SUPERFLU'ITANT, a . [ superfiuitans , Lat.] floating above. 

SUPERFLUITY, s. [, superfluity , Fr.] more than enough ; 
plenty beyond use or necessity ; excess. 

SUPERFLUOUS, a. [from super and fluo , Lat.] overmuch; 
more than enough; needless; unnecessary; exuberant; ex- 
travagant ; supervacaneous ; to no purpose. 

SUPERFLUOUSLY, ad. unnecessarily; needlessly; exu- 
berantly ; in an extravagant manner. 

SUPERFLUOUSNESS, s. the state of being superfluous. 

SU'PERFLUX, s. that which is more than is wanted. 

To SUPERINDU'CE, v. a. [super and induco , Lat.] to bring 
in as an addition to something else ; to bring in as not origi- 
nally belonging to that on which it was brought ; to lay upon ; 
to cover ; to draw over. 

To SUPERINTEND, v . a . to oversee, overlook ; to super- 
vise or take care of others that are inferior ; to have the chief 
management or direction of any thing. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, or SUPERINTENDENCY, s. the 
act of taking care of the interests and concerns of others, or 
of overseeing with authority. Superior care. 

SUPERINTENDENT, s, [from sujicr and intendens , Lat.] 
one who rules, governs, or manages. 

SUPERIOR, s. one more excellent or dignified than an- 
other; one higher in rank or office than Another. 

SUPERIOR, a. [supericur, Fr. superior, Lat.] higher; above 
another in excellence, dignity, or any other quality. Fret! from 
emotion or concern ; unconquered. Upper, applied to situa- 
tion. In Astronomy, applied to the planets of our system 
which are farther from the sun than our earth is, as Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and the Georgian ; applied also to that conjunc- 
tion of an inferior planet which is made when the planet is on 
the opposite side of the sun to that on which the earth is. In 
Botany, applied to the cup or blossom, when they are situated 
above the seedbud, as in the honeysuckle, currant, and cam- 
panula. 

SUPERIORITY, $. [, superiority , Fr.] pre-eminence ; the 
quality of being greater or higher than another in any re- 
spect. 

SUPERLATIVE, a. [superlatif, Fr. superlativus t Lat.] im- 


plying or expressing the highest decree* In English Oram - 
mar, the superlative degree of adjectives that consist Ot many 
syllables is made by prefixing most before them ; but in those 
which consist of fewer syllables, it is formed by changing the 
ending, or adding est to it. 

SUPERLATIVELY, ad. most excellently; most eminently ; 
in the highest degree, either good or bad. 

SUPERLATIVENESS, the quality cf being most emi- 
nent or excellent, or in the highest degree. 

SUPERLU'NAR, a . [from super and luna, Lat.] not sub- 
lunary ; not of this world ; placed above the moon. 

SUPERNAL, a. [super mis, Lat.] placed above ; relating to 
heavenly things ; celestial ; having a higher position. 

SUPERNATANT, a. [supernatans, Lat.] swimming above. 

SUPERNATURAL, a. [super and naturalis , Lat.] beyond 
or above the powers of nature. 

SUPERNATU RALLY, ad. in a manner above the course 
or power of nature. 

SUPERNUMERARY, a. [suppr numeraire, Fr.] above a 
settled, necessary, usual, or a round number. 

SUPERREFLE'CTION, s. reflection of an image reflected ; 
a two-fold reflection. 

To SUPKRSCR1 BE, v. a. [superscribe, I/at.] to write upon 
the top or outside. 

SUPERSCRIPTION, s. [superscript™, Lat.] the act of 
writing, or any thing written, on the top or outside. 

To SUPERSEDE, r. a. [super sedeo, Lat.] to make void, or 
set aside by superior force or authority. 

SUPERSEDEAS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ to stay the doing 
of that which otherwise might he done. 

SUPERSTITION, s. [superstition, Fr. suprrstilio, T.nt.] the 
observance of unnecessary and uncommamlcd rites and prac- 
tices in religion ; religion without morality, or practice of so- 
cial virtue; false religion, or reverence of objects not fit for 
worship ; too great nicety, fears, or scrupulousness ; extrava- 
gant devotion, or religion wrong directed or conducted; undue 
attention to reputed omens. 

SUPERSTITIOUS, a. [snperstitieur, Fr. suprrstitiosus, Lat.] 
addicted to superstition ; full of idle fancies, scruples, and ce- 
remonies, in things that are indifferent or unnecessary. 

SUPEllSTlTioUSLY, ad. bigotcdly; scrupulously; in a 
superstitious manner. 

To SUPERSTRUCT, v. a. [from suprrstructus, Lat.] to 
build upon any thing. 

SUPERSTRU CTION, s. an edifice raised on any thing. 

SUPERSTRU CT! VE, a. built upon M.mciliing else. 

SUPERSTRU CTURE, s. that which is raised or built upon 
something else. 

SUPERVACANEOUS, a. [supervacaneus, Lat.] superflu- 
ous ; unnecessary ; needless ; serving to no purpose. 

To SUPERVENE, v. n. [suprrvcnio, Lat.] to come in ns a 
foreign addition, used with to. 

SUPERVENIENT, a. [supervenient Lat.] added; addi- 
tional. 

SUPERVENTION, s. the aet of supervening. 

To SUPERVI SE, v. a. [from super and visits, Lat.] to 
overlook; to oversee; to superintend. 

SUPERVISOR, s. an overseer; an inspector; a surveyor; 
a superintendant ; one that has the care of others under him. 

To SUPERVI'VE, v. n. [super and vivo, Lat..] to live longer ; 
to outlive ; to overlive. 

SUPI NE, a. [supinus, Lat.] lying with the face upward, op- 
posed to prone. Figuratively, negligent ; careless ; inatten- 
tive ; indolent; thoughtless; drowsy; idle. 

SU PINE, s. [snpin, Fr. smnnuvi, Lat.] a part of a conju- 
gation of a verb, of the like sense or effect with the infinitive 
mood, without either number or person. In Latin, it ends in 
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amattim, to love \ 

, ^Pi'NELY, oi 
l**'W ; indolently, 

MIPVNENESS 

1 carelessne 

^'1 PPETVVNEOUS, a. [sub and prs, Lat.] under font. 

Vo SFPPE DITATE, v . a. [s uppedito, Lat.] to find, supply, 

or furnish. 

SU PPEE, s. \snnpcr , Fr.] (he last meal at night. 

SI PPEULKSS, a. going without supper; fasting at night. 

To SUPPLANT, i\ a. \supplanter, Fr. from sub and pfnu/a, 
Lat.] to trip up tin.* heels; to displace or turn out by strut u- 

in : tn orn power, force awav, or displace. 

NUPPLAWTEH, s. one who supplants or displaces. 

SU'PPLK, ,t. \ staple, Fr.J easy to he bent : pliant, flexible ; 
h< nding without breaking ; yielding, opposed to obstinate. 
FI ittering or fawning*. 

To SU PPLE, v. a. to make pliant, soft, flexible, compliant. 
Nculcrlv, to grow soft or pliant. 

SU PPLEMENT, s. [supplement, Fr. supplement mu,, Lat.] an 
addition or appendage made to any thing to supply its defects 
or omissions. Store ; supply. 

SUPPLEME NTAL, SUPPLEMENTARY, «. additional ; 

sueh as may supply the place of what is wanting or lost. 

SUBTLENESS, s. pliantness; flexibility; easily yielding; 
flattery; readiness in compliance ; facility. 

SU'PPLETORY, a. [from supp/eo , Lat.] serving to supply 
some imperfection or deficiency. Substantively, that which is 
to fill up deficiencies. 

SUTPLIANT, a . [suppliant, Fr.] supplicating, beseeching, 
requesting in an humble manner ; precatory. Substantively, 
an bumble petitioner; a submissive beggar. 

SU PPLICANT, s. one that entreats with great submission; 
an humble petitioner. Adjective! v, entreating. 

To SU'PPLICATE, v. a. [snppiico, Lat. | to petition; or in- 
treat in a very humble and submissive manner ; to implore. 

SUPPLICATION, s. [supplication, Fr.] a petition delivered 
in an humble manner ; entreaty. That part of divine worship 
wherein we humbly ask for something. 

SUPPLl'ER, s. one that provides or furnishes. 

To SUPPLY', ?\ a. \supphv, Lat. supplier, Fr.] to fill up any 
deficiency ; to give or afford something wanted ; to relieve 
any want; to fill any vacancy, or serve instead of; to give or 
furnish ; to accommodate ; to yield ; to afford. 

SUPPLY', s. [plural supplies ] relief of want; cure of defi- 
ciencies ; aid. To grant the supplies , is to provide the neces- 
sary money for the support of government. In War, furnish- 
ing an army with recruits of men, provisions, &c. 

To SUPPO'RT, r. «. [supporter, Fr.] to sustain, bear, or 
prop tip ; to bear any thing painful without being overcome, 
to endure ; to prevent from fainting or swooning. 

SUPPO'RT, s. [support, Fr.] the act or power of sustaining 
or keeping from falling; a prop, or sustaining power. The ne- 
cessaries of life ; maintenance; supply. Synon. The but- 
tress fortifies ; it is fixed close, to resist the impulsion of 
other bodies. The support hears, by being placed beneath 
a thing to prevent its falling under a weight. The prop as- 
sists, and its general use is to strengthen. A wall is fre- 
quently made stronger by buttresses ; an arch is supported by 
columns ; a house, when in danger of falling, is kept up by 
props. 

SUPPO'RT ABLE, a. [supportable, Fr.] tolerable ; that may 
he endured, or suffered; that may he sustained. 

SUPPO'RTABLY, ad. so as may be borne; tolerably. 

SUPPO'RTKR, as. one that maintains, supports, or assists 
another ; maintainor, comforter, defender, sustainer. In Ar- 


nfyinn; action, and u implying passion; as 
amatu, to be loved. 

I. with the face upward ; drowsily ; thought- 
, negligently ; inattentively. 

> s. posture with the face upward ; ncgli- 
-SS ; inattention ; sloth ; indolence. 


chitecture, a post or pillar that supports part of a building. 
In Heraldry, a beast, bird, <fcc. drawn standing on each side 
of the escutcheon, and seeming to support it. 

SUPPO'SABLE, a. capable of being laid down without 
proof; or advanced by way of argument; that may be sup- 
posed or imagined. 

SUPPOSAL, s. [from suppose] position without proof; ima- 

gination ; supposition; belief. 

To SUPPO'SE, v. a. [suppose?', Fr. suppono , Lat.] to lay 
down without proof; to advance by way of argument without 
proving ; to admit without proof ; to imagine or believe with- 
out examination ; to require or imply as previous to itself; to 
substitute one thing for another fraudulently. 

SUPPOSITION, s. [supposition, Fr.] an hypothesis, theory, 
position, or supposed, laid down, hut not proved. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS, a. [supposititius, Lat.] not genuine; 
artfully or fraudulently substituted in the room or character of 
something genuine and authentic ; imaginary. 

SUPPOSITI TIOUSLY, ad. countcrfeitly ; spuriously. 

SUPPOSITORY, s. [suppositoirc, Fr.] a kind of solid 
clyster. 

To SUPPRE SS, v. a. [from snppressus, Lat.] to crush, over- 
power, subdue, overwhelm, or reduce from a state of activity 
or commotion. To conceal ; to keep private; to hinder publi- 
cation. To keep in ; not to let out. 

SUPPR K’NSION, s. [suppression, Fr. snpprrssio , I/at.] the 
act of putting a stop to ; concealment; obstruction; a stop- 
page, difficulty, or hinderance. 

To SU PPURATE, v. a. [snppurcr, Fr.] to generate or form 
pus or matter. To ripen ; to digest. 

SUPPURATION, s. [suppuration, Fr.J a ripening of an 
imposlhume or boil, generating pus or matter; the matter sup- 
purated. 

NUPPIJR A'TIV'K, a. digestive; generating matter. 

SUPPURGA'TION, s. the too frequent use of purging me- 
dieines. 

SUPPUTA'TION, s. [supputatio, I ait.] a reckoning, calcula- 
tion, account, computation. 

To SUPPUTE, v. a. [suppuio, Lat.] to calculate; to reckon; 
to compute. 

SU PR A, in Composition, borrowed from the Latin, signifies 
above or before. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN, s. [from supra and lapsus, Lat.] one 
who holds that God, without regard to the good or evil works 
of mankind, passed his eternal decree of election and repro- 
bation before the fall of Adam. 

SUPRE'M AOY, s. highest place; highest authority; the 
state of being superior in ecclesiastical as well as civil matters. 

SUPREME, tt. [supremus, Lat.] highest in dignity, autho- 
rity, or excellence. It should be observed, that supreme is ap- 
plied only to intellectual or political dignity, and superior to 
that of place or local elevation. 

SUPREMELY, ad. most excellently; most eminently; in 
the highest degree. 

SUR, in Composition, is borrowed from the French, and 
signifies upon, or over and above. 

SU RA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the lesser bone of the calf of 

the leg. 

StJ'UAL, a. [from s?ira, Lat.] being in the calf of the leg. 
“ The sural artery.” Wiseman . 

SU' RANGE, s. warrant ; security; assurance. 

SURBA'SE, s. in Building, a kind of skirt, border, or mould- 
ing, above the base. 

To SURBA'TE, v. a. [solbatir, Fr.] to bruise the feet with 
travelling. To fatigue ; to harass. 

To SURCEASE, v . n. [swr and cesser, Fr.] to be at an 
end ; to stop, to cease ; to be no longer in being, use, or in 
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motion ; to leave off ; to refrain. Actively, to stop ; to put 
ail end to. Obsolete in the active sense. 

SURCHARGE, s. [surcharge, Fr.] too heavy a burden ; an 
overload ; charge upon charge ; more than can be well borne. 
A parochial assessor’s imposition. 

To SURCHA'RGE, v. a. [ surchargcr , Fr.] to overload, or 
load with more than a person or tiling can bear ; to overcharge ; 

to overburden. To tax beyond propriety. 

SURCH AUGER, s. one that overburdens. 

SURCl'NGLE, s. [szzr and cingulum , Lat.] a girth with 
which a burden is bound on a horse ; the girdle or band of a 
cassock. 

MJ'RGLE, s . [sur cuius, Lat.] a shoot or twig; a sucker. 

SLTRCOAT, s. a coat to be worn over the other clothes; a 
great coat; an outward garment; a surtout. 

SURCULA'TJON, s. [from surculo , Lat.] the act of pruning 
or lopping trees. 

SITRC ULCUS, a . [surcnlosus, Lat.] full of shoots or sprigs. 

SURD, a. [s urdus, Lat.] deaf; void of understanding ; not 
perceived by the ear ; unheard ; not expressed by any term. 
A surd root, in Mathematics, is a square, cubic, or any other 
root, which cannot be perfectly extracted out of a rational num- 
ber. Surds, in Geometry, are lines which have not any com- 
mon measure with the rational line given. 

SU'RDITY, s. [surdite, Fr. surd it as, Lat.] deafness; dul- 
lness; stupidity. 

SURE, a. [genre, old Fr.] certain, or not subject either to 
fail or deceive ; confident; beyond doubt; safe from doubt or 
danger; firm, stable, not liable to decay or failure. To be 
sure , is used adverbially for certainly. 

SU'REUOOTEI), a. treading firmly, not subject to 
stumbling. 

SURELY, ad. certainly; undoubtedly; without doubt; 
firmly; without hazard. 

SXJ'RKN ESS, s. certainty ; firmness; faithfulness. 

S’U'RETiSllIP, s. [from surety] the state, office, or act of 
one that is bound for another. 

SU'RETY, s. [suretr, Fr.] certainty or freedom from failure, 
doubt, or mistake ; support ; evidence ; confirmation ; security 
against, loss or damage ; one that gives security or is bound for 
another ; bondsman, bail, hostage. 

SURF, s. in nautical language, the swell of the sea that heats 
against shore or rock. 

S U R LACE, .v. [sz/r and face, Fr.] the outside, superficies, 
or supertice. 

To SU'RFEIT, a. [from sur and faire , Fr.] to feed with 
excessive meat or drink, so as to cause sickness ; to cram over- 
much. Neuterly, to be fed to sickness or satiety. 

SU RFEIT, s. sickness arising from feeding or drinking to 
excess. 

SU'RFEITER, s. one who riots ; a glutton. 

SURGE, s. [from surgo, Lat.] a swelling sea; a wave rolling 
above the general surface of the water; a billow. 

To SURGE, r. n. [from surgo, to rise, Lat.] to swell or roll 
in waves. 

SIJ'RGEON, see Ciiiiutrgkon, of which it is a corruption. 

SIJ'RGERY, s. [ chirurgia , Lat.] an art that teaches the cure 
of diseases by manual operations. A room set apart for keep- 
ing the instruments of, and performing operations by, a sur- 
geon ; a dissecting room. 

SU'RGY, a . rising in billows. “ The surgy main.” — Pope. 

SUltlNA'M, a country of South America, in Guay ana, 
bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by the 
river Marawina, on the S. bv a country of Indians, and on the 
W. by the river Corcntyn. It is about 150 miles in length, 
and fib in breadth, and abounds in fruits, fish, game, and sin- 
gular animals of different kinds. The soil is, in general, ex- 


tremely fertile, particularly in those parts which ore cultivated 
by European industry, producing sugai , mtiiui, tobacco, indigo, 
cocoa, gums, wood for dying, &v. Tim woods are full of 
monkeys, and there are likewise tigers, with parrots, scorpions, 
serpents of an amazing size, and a great vm u tv of insects. 
The rivers abound with alligators, and in Surinam is found 

that wonderful fish, the torpedo. Tin- whites, <>r Europeans, 

in Surinam, who reside principally in Paramaribo, the chief 
town, are computed at 3,200, the free coloured 3000, and 
the negroes, at about 60,000. In 167 1, this .settlement, which 
had been partly planted by the English, was coded to the Dutch 
king Charles 11. in exchange for the? province of New York. 
Paramaribo, the capital, is in lat. 5. 63. N. long. 55. 15. W. 

SU'ULILY, ad, morosely; crabbedly; in a surly manner. 

SU'RLINESS, s. sourness of disposition ; moroseness. 

EIJ'RLY, a. [from sur , sour, Sax.] sour, gloomily, morose, 
or silently angry ; rough; uncivil; boorish. 

To SURMI'SE, v. a . [summer, Fr.] to suspect or imagine, 
without certain knowledge, or sufficient grounds. 

SU'RMISE, x. [surmise, Fr.] an imperfect, notion ; suspi- 
cion; imagination not supported by knowledge. Sy.von. 
misc is imagination in general without, suspicion ; suspicion is 
imagination of some ill w ilhout proof. The former is often 
used in respect to things good in themselves ; the latter, never 
but with regard to things that, are ill. 

To SURMOU'NT, r. a. [ sunnonter , Fr.] to rise above ; to 
conquer; to overcome. To surpass or exceed. 

SU'R NAM E, s. [surnom, Fr.] the name which a person takes 
from his family, over and above his Christian name. 

To SU RNAME, v. a. [ surnommer , Fr.] to name by an ap- 
pellation added to the original one. 

To SURPA'SK, v. a. [surpasscr, Fr.] to excel, exceed, or go 
beyond another in excellence. 

SURPA SSING, part, excellent in a high degree. 

SU'BPLICE, s. [surpclis, or surp/is, I’r. | the white garment 
which the clergy wear when they read prayers, or adminster tbo 
sacrament. 

SU RPLUS, or SFKPLLSAGE, x. \sur and plus, Fr.] what 
is more or remains after use and necessity is satisfied. Super- 
numerary part; overplus; remainder. 

SURP Rl'SAL, or SIJRPKI'SE, $. {surprise, Fr.] the act of 
taking, or the state of being taken, unawares; a sudden con- 
fusion or perplexity. 

To SURPRI SE, v. a . * [from surpris, Ur.] to take or fall 
upon unawares or unexpectedly; to astonish, perplex, or 
confuse by something wonderful or unexpected ; to lead into 
an error. 

SURPRISING, pari. a. wonderful; strange; raising won- 
der or concern; astonishing; unexpectedly perplexing. 

SURPRISINGLY, ad. to a degree that raises wonder; in ,t 
manner that raises wonder; unexpectedly. 

To SURRE NDER, v. a. [surrender, old Fr.] to vie Id or th - 
liver up to an enemy ; to resign or quit. Neuterly, to yield or 
give up to the power of an adversary. 

SURRE NDER, or SU'RREN DRY, x. the act of yielding 
or resigning to another. 

SUBREPTION, s. [from surreptus , Lat.] the act of taking 
unawares, or of obtaining clandestinely ; a surprise. 

SURREPTITIOUS, a. [surreptitius, Lat.] done, acquired, 
or produced by stealth, fraud, or artifice. 

SURREPTITIOUSLY, ad. fraudulently; falsely. 

SIJ'RREY, a county of England, bounded on the N. by 
Middlesex and a point of Buckinghamshire, on the E. by 
Kent, on the S. by Sussex, and on the W. by Hampshire, 
and Berks. Its greatest length is about 37 miles, and its 
breadth 27. It is dividrd into 14 hundreds, which contain 
11 market towns, (including Southwark,) 140 parishes, 650 vd- 
10 K 
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lages and hanilets, and sends four members to parliament. 
The population was 48b, 326, in 1831. It is a healthy plea- 
sant county, but from the difference of the soil in the extreme 
parts from that in the middle, it has been compared to a coarse 
cloth with a fine border : for the edge of the county on all 
sides has a rich soil, extremely fruitful in com and grass, par- 
ticularly in Iiolmesdale, and on the N. and W. parts toward 
the Thames ; but in the interior are wide tracts of sandy 
ground and barren heath, and in some places long ridges of 
hills, with warrens of rabbits, and parks for deer. It produces 
corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and fullers earth ; and near 
Dorking grows a wild black cherry, of which a very pleasant 
wine is made, little infos ior to French claret. The manufac- 
tures of starch, tobacco, gunpowder, paper, vinegar, calico 
printing, Ac. are considerable. The principal rivers, besides 
the Thames, (which is the boundary of this county on* the N.) 
are the Mole, Wcy, Wandle, and Loddon. The Lent, assizes 
are held at Kingston, and the summer assizes at Guildford and 
Croydon alternately. 

To SURROGATE, v. a. [ surrogo , Lat.] to put into the place 
of another : to depute. 

SU'RROGATE, s. a deputy, or one that officiates for an- 
other; a delegate; a substitute. , 

To SURROU'ND, a. [s wrrondcr, Fr.] to enclose or on- 
rornpuss on all sides; to environ. 

SIJRSO'LID, s. in Algebra, the fourth multiplication or 
power of any number whatever taken as the root. Sursolid 
problem, in Mathematics, that which cannot be resolved but 
by curves of a higher nature than a conic section. 

SURTOITT, s. [ Fr.] a large coat worn over all the rest. 

To SUBVENE, v. a. [ snrvrnir , Fr.] to supervene; to come 
as an addition. 

To SURVEY, v. a. [ surveoir , old Fr.] to overlook or view 
as from a higher place; to oversee; to view as examining; to 
look into the strength <»r condition of buildings; to measure 
and estimate the worth of land or buildings. 

SU'RVEY, s. a prospect or view; superintendence ; men- 
suration. 

SURVEYING, s. the art of measuring the superficial con- 
tents of lands, grounds, fields, Ac. by the help of proper instru- 
ments ; mensuration. Superintendence. 

SURVEYOR, s. one who measures land, buildings, or work 
done by a builder, Ac. in order to ascertain the value ; an 
overseer ; one that oversees and superintends any large under- 
taking; an officer of the excise. 

SURVE'YORSHIP, $. the office of a surveyor. 

SURVl'VANCE, s. an outliving another ; survivorship. 

To SURVIVE, r. u. [, surrivre , Fr. supervivo , Lat.] to live 
longer than another; to remain alive. Actively, to out- 
live. 

SURVI'VER, or SURVI VOR, *. one that outlives, or lives 
longer than, another. 

SURVIVORSHIP, s. the state of a survivor. 

SUSCEPTIBLE, a . [susceptible, Fr.] capable of admitting 
or receiving anv impression. 

SUSCEPTIBLENESS, or SUSCEPTIBILITY, s. the qua- 
lity of admitting or receiving any impression. 

SUSCF/PTION, s. [from susceptus , Lat.] the act of 
taking. 

SUSCEPTIVE, a. capable to admit. 

SUSCrpIKNCY, s. reception; admission. 

To SIJ'SCITATE, v. a. [suscito, Lat.] to quicken ; to rouse ; 
to excite; to provoke; to stir up; to incite. 

SIJSCITA'TION, s. [Fr.] the act of quickening or ex- 
citing. 

To SUSPECT, v. a. [suspicion Lat.] to imagine something 
unknown with u degree of fear and jealousy ; to imagine or 


think guilty or bad without proof ; to hold as uncertain ; to 
doubt. Neuterly, to imagine a person guilty of some crime 
without proof. 

SUSPECTFUL, a. ready to mistrust; full of suspicion. 

To SUSPEND, v . a . [suspend™, Fr. suspeudo, Lat.J to 
bang; to make to hang by anything; to make dependent 
upon ; to interrupt or stop. To delay ; to debar from the exe- 
cution of an office for a certain time. 

SUSPENDED, part. a. hung by any thing. Debarred front 
exercising an office, or receiving the salary, for a certain time, 
or during pleasure. Kept undetermined. 

SUSPENSE, s. [suspens, Fr.] uncertainty; irresolution. 
The act of withholding the determination of the judgment; 
deprivation for a time; a stop in the midst of two oppo- 
sites. 

SUSPENSION, s. [suspejision, Fr. surpensio , Lat.] the act 
of making to hang or depend on any thing ; the act of delaying; 
interruption. The act of withholding the determination of the 
judgment ; the state of a person who is deptived of the exer- 
cise of an office for a time. 

SUSPICION, s. [Fr. suspicio , Lat.] the act of imagining ill 
without proof; jealousy; distrust; diffidence. 

SUSPICIOUS, «. [suspiciosus, Lat.] inclined to imagine 
ill without proof, used in a had sense. Liable to suspicion, 
or giving reason to imagine ill. Indicating doubt or suspi- 
cion. 

SUSPI CIOUSLY, ad. distrustfully ; jealously. So as to 
raise suspicion or doubt. 

SUSPICIOUSNESS, s. tendency to jealousy or distrust. 

NUSPI'RAL, s. [so tt pi rail, Fr.] a conveyance of water under 
ground ; a vent, or breathing-hole ; an air-hole. 

SUSP! RATION, s. [suspiratio, from suspiro , Lat.] sigh; 
act of fetching the breath deep. Breathing. 

To SUSPI RE, v. v. [suspiro, Lat.] to sigh, or fetch the 
breath deep. To breathe. 

SU SSEX, an English county, 70 miles in length, and 28 
in breadth ; bounded on the S. by the British Channel ; on 
the W. by Hampshire; on the N. by Surrey; and on the E. 
by Kent. It contains 313 parishes, one eiiv, and 16 market 
towns, and elects 4 county members. The air is often 
thick and foggy, but not unwholesome, except, in the low marshy 
lands. The soil in the middle is rich and fruitful, which ren- 
ders the roads deep and dirty in the winter. It. is more woody 
towards Kent, and has several iron mines. The seaeoast is 
high and chalky, being called the Downs, but the sea-shore is 
full of sand banks and rocks. The chief rivers are the A run 
and the Bother, besides some small streams which fall into the 
sea. Cliichesler is the capital town ; but the spring assizes are 
held at Horsham, and the summer at Lewes. It gives the title 
of duke to one of the princes of the royal family. Population 
272,328, according to the return in 1831. 

To SUSTAI N, v. a. [soustenir, Fr. sustinco, Lat.] to bear, 
prop, or hold up. To support or keep from sinking under 
evil ; to help, relieve, or assist; to maintain or keep. To bear 
without yielding. To endure; to suffer. 

SUSTENANCE, s. [soustcnance, Fr.] nourishment; main- 
tenance ; food ; any thing that supports nature. 

SU STENTA TION, a. [sustentalio, Lat. sustentation , Fr.] 
support from filling. Maintenance. 

To SUSU'RRATE, v. n. [susurro, Lat.] to whisper. 

SUSURRATION, s. the act of whispering; a whisper. 

SUTHERLAND, a shire of Scotland, bounded on the E. 
by Caithness and the German Ocean ; on the S. by the shire 
of Ross ; and on the W. and N. by Strathnaver and Caithness. 
Dornoch is the county town. It is a mountainous country, 52 
miles long and 50 broad, divided into 1 3 parishes, and sends 
one member to parliament. Inhabitants, in 1831, 25,518. 
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SUTLER, s. [ sudler , Tcut. soeteler , Belg.] one* who sells 
liquors and provisions in a camp, barracks, or garrison. 

SUTTON CO LDFIELD, a small corporate town of Wat- 
wiekshirc, with a market on Monday, seated in a fine a»r, but 
in a barren soil, 24 miles N. N. W. of Warwick, ar/l 110 
N. W. of London. Population 3(384. 

SUTURE, s. [suture, Fr. sutura , Lat.] a particular man- 
ner of sewing wounds. In Anatomy, a particular articula- 
tion of bones, wherein they lock into each other, like the teeth 
of two saws, as in the head. 

SWAB, {a is pronounced broad in this word, and its two 
following derivatives) s . [swabb, Swed.] a kind of mop used in 
washing floors. Chiefly used at sea. 

To SWAB, v . a . [swebban, Sax.] to clean with a mop. 

SWABBER, «^a person who cleans or washes the deck 
of a ship. A sea word. 

To SWA'DDLK, v, a. [swethan, Sax.] to swathe, or bind 
in clothes, generally used for the dress of new-born infants. 
Figuratively, to heat or cudgel. 

SWADDLINGBAN1), S WAD D LI NGC LOTII, or 
SWADDL1NGCLOUT, s. cloth wrapped round a new-born 
child. 

SWA' FF AM, or Swaffham, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturday, 28 miles W. of Norwich, and 93 N. E. 
of London. Population 3285. 

To SWAG, v, n. [sweigia, Isl.] to sink, or hang down by its 
weight ; to sag ; to waddle, or shake from side to side. 

To SWAGE, r. a. [from asswage] to ease; to mitigate; to 
soften ; to appease ; to assuage ; to quiet. 

To SWAGGER, swag-er, v. n. \swegnn , Sax.] to bluster, 
to be noisily proud and insolent; to bully; to boast ; to hec- 
tor; to domineer; to crack ; to vaunt. 

SWAGGERER, s. a blusterer; a noisy, proud, and inso- 
lent person; a bully; an ignorant pretender; a braggadocio. 

NWA'GGY, a. dependent by its weight; saggy. 

SWAIN, s. [ swein , Sax. and Hun.] a young man ; a coun- 
try person or shepherd ; a hind ; a peasant. 

SWA'JNMOTK, s. [ swaintnotus , law Lat.] a court touching 
matters of the forests, kept by the charter of the forest thrice in 
the year. This court of sv'ainmotc is as incident to a forest, 
as tint court of piepowder is to a fair. The swainmote is a court 
of freeholders within tin; forest. 

To SWALE, or SWEAL, v. n. [sir cl an, to kindle. Sax.] to 
waste, or blaze away; to melt. Actively, to consume. 

SWA'LLET, s. among the Tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon them at their work. 

To SWA'LLOW, v. a . [swelgan, Sax. swclgen, Belg.] to 
take down the throat; to receive without examination; to 
absorb or suck in ; to engulf ; to devour ; to be lost in any 
thing. To engross, used with up, Synox. Swallow and 
gulp are more nearly synonymous in the literal than the figu- 
rative sense ; yet, even in that, they will admit of some dis- 
tinction. We gulp, in order to swallow. This, however, is 
not the only difference. By swallowing , we understand taking 
down the throat simply; by gulping, we mean sucking down 
eagerly, or without intermission. — With respect to eating, 
swallowing carries in its idea the act of chewing; gulping does 
not. — In the figurative sense, gulping rather implies a diffi- 
culty in swallowing. 

SWA'LLOW, s. the throat ; the gullet. A bird of passage, 
well-known. A whirlpool ; a gulf ; a vortex. 

SWALLOWTAIL, s. the shining willow. 

SWA'LLOWWORT, s . asclepia; a plant. 

SWAM, the preterit of Swim. 

SWAMP, s. [, swamme , Belg. swamms , Goth, swam , Sax. 
iuamm , Isl. suomp , Dan. swamp , Swed.] a bog, w marshy 
place, so called in America ; a fen. 


To SWAMP, v . a. to whelm or sink, as in a swamp. 

SWAMPY, a. abounding with swamps or bogs. 

SWAN, (a pronounced broad) s. [swan. Sax. swam, Belg. 
snan, Dan.] a large water-fowl, with a long neck, and remark- 
ably white, excepting when it is young. 

SIVA'NSEY, or Alert aw, a large, clean, well-built, and 
populous town of Glamorganshire, governed by a portreeve, and 
containing an old castle, converted into a town-house, gaol, 
market, &c. 2 churches, and about 400 houses, with broad 
paved streets. It exports great quantities of coal to Ireland and 
the southern coast of England ; il has also great correspondence 
with Bristol and Worcester for grocery, and other shop goods. 
Here are potteries, and considerable works for the smelting of 
copper and lead ore. Many ships have been built here, and 
it is resorted to for sea-bathing. It is situated on a bay of the 
Bristol Channel, to which it giu s name, at the mouth of the 
river Tawy, 24 miles \V. N. W. of Cow bridge; 20(3 W. of 
London. Market, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Population 
? 4,93 1 . Swansea district returns one representative. 

SWANSKIN, s. a kind of soft flannel. 

SWAP, ad. [swipu, Isl.] hastily ; at. once. A low word. 

To SWAP, v. a. to fall down ; to ply the wings with noise; 
to strike the air. Neuterly, to exchange. See Swop. 

SWARD, (a pronounced broad) s. [sward, Swed.] the skin 
of bacon. The surface of the ground. 

SWARM, (a pronounced hard) s. [swearm. Sax. swerm, 
Belg.] a great body or number of bees, or other animals ; a 
crowd; a multitude. 

To SWARM, r. n. [swearman, Sax. swermrn, Belg.] to rise 
in a body, to quit the hive, applied to bees. To appear in mul- 
titudes ; to be thronged; to be over-crowded, or over-run. 

SWART, or SWARTH, (the apron, broad in this word, and 
its two following derivatives) a . [sweart, Sax. swart , Belg.] 
blackish; dusky; darkly brown ; tawny; gloomy, or malignant. 

KWA'RTHINESS, s. blackislmess: tawniness; gloominess. 

SWA'RTHY, a. dark of complexion; black; tawny. 

To SWASH, v . n. to make a great clutter or noise. To make 
a great show of fictitious valour. A cant word. 

SWATII, s. [ swadc , Belg.] a line of grass cut down by a 
mower; a continued quantity. A band or fillet, from swethan. 
Sax. to bind, Ac. 

To SWATHE, v. a. [swethan, Sax.] to bind, as a child, 
with bands or rollers. 

To SWAY, r. a. [seJnccben, to move, Tent.] to move in the 
hand ; to wield or manage by the hand with ease ; to bias, or 
force more to one side than the other; to govern ; to rule ; to 
overpower; to influence. Neuterly, to hang hea\y; to he 
drawn by weight; to have weight, or influence ; to govern. 

SWAY, 5 . the swing or sweep of a weapon ; any thing 
moving with bulk and power; power, rule, or dominion , in- 
fluence or direction. Weight, preponderance. 

To SWEAR, v. n . [preterit swore, or snare, pait. pass. 
sworn; swaran, Goth, swerian , Sax. sweeren, Belg.] to call 
some superior power to witness the truth of what a person 
says; to declare, promise, or give in evidence on oath ; to 
make use of the name of God profanely. Actively, to put to 
an oath ; to declare on oath ; to obtesl by an oath. 

SWE ARER, s. one who profanes the name of God; one 
who wantonly, in common discourse, makes use of oaths. 

SWEAT, s. [surr/f, Sax. sweet, Belg.] a sensible moisture, 
issuing out of the pores cf animals ; labour ; toil; drudgery ; 
evaporation of moisture; exudation; perspiration. 

To SWEAT, v. n. [preterit swet, or sweated, part. pass. 
sweateri] to have the skin covered with moisture by heat, la- 
bour, or medicines. Figuratively, to toil or labour hard; to 
emit moisture. Actively, to emit as sweat ; to perspire. 
SWE'ATER, s. one that sweats, or makes to sweat. 
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SWE'ATINESS, s. the quality of abounding with sweat. 

SWEATY, a. covered with sweat; wet with sweat; con- 
sisting of sweat; toilsome; laborious. 

SWE' DEN, a kingdom in the north part of Europe; 
bounded on the N. by Norwegian Lapland; on the E. by 
Russia and the Gulf of Bithnia; on the S. by the Baltic sea; 
and on the W. by Norway, the Sound, and the Categat ; 
being about 1000 miles in length, from N. to S. and 350 
in breadth from E. to W. It is divided into Sweden Proper, 
Gothland, Nordland, and Lapland. It was anciently called 
Scandinavia, or at least it is part of the country of that 
name. The climate is various; the longest day being from 
18 hours 3G minutes, to several weeks' duration. At Stock- 
holm and its surrounding province, the spring and autumn 
are scarcely to be perceived, for the winter continues 9 months, 
and the summer during the remaining three. In winter the 
cold is excessive, ami in summer the heat is almost insup- 
portable, the air being serene all that time. Notwithstanding 
this, many of the Swedes live to a great age. Those places 
that are tit for cultivation have hardly a foot of good earth ; 
below it is all gravel ; yet the rocks are quite covered with 
flowers in the summer time, and the gardens have plenty of 
fruits. The trees are early in blossom, because the soil is 
fat and sulphureous, which contributes greatly to the vege- 
tation of plants ; though the fruit has not so good a taste 
as in the more southern countries. The animals are horses, 
cows, hogs, goats, and sheep; bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, 
elks, and rein-deer. Here arc several sorts of fowls, particu- 
larly partridges, woodcocks, and falcons, in great plenty. 
The silver mines are 200 yards in depth; and though rich, 
the people who work them have scarce wherewith to subsist 
upon when the king’s duties arc paid. Here are also rich 
mines of iron and copper, and vast forests of timber-trees. 
The merchandise which the Swedes supply foreigners with, 
are boards, gunpowder, leather, iron, copper, tallow, skins, 
pitch, resin, musts, and all sorts of wooden utensils: and 
they take in return, salt, brandy, wine, linen cloth, stuffs, 
tobacco, sugar, spice, and paper. The inhabitants are of 
a robust constitution, and able to sustain the hardest labour. 
They are praised for their hospitality, honesty, cleanliness, 
and industry ; and have several public schools and col- 
leges, where arts and sciences arc taught. Their houses 
are generally of wood, with very little art in their construc- 
tion ; and the roofs in many places are covered with turf, 
on which the goats often feed. There is no country in the 
world where the women do so much work ; for they till 
the ground, thresh the corn, and row the boats on the sea. 
Sweden was formerly an elective monarchy, and afterwards 
the most limited one in Europe, till Aug. 10, 1772, when, 
by a very extraordinary revolution, Gustavus III. gained the 
most essential royal prerogatives, yet without being an 
absolute monarch. This prince was assassinated March 16, 
1792, leaving his son Gustavus Adolphus, a minor, his 
heir, and his brother, the duke of Sudermania, regent of 
the kingdom. Gustavus attained his majority in 1796, but in 
1809, lie was deposed, and his uncle Charles, duke of Su- 
dermania, was raised to the throne. This aged prince having 
no issue, the diet in 1810, elected prince Augustenberg for 
liis successor; but be died or was assassinated in 1811, when 
they elected the French general Beniadotte, to be crown 
prince; who succeeded to the throne in 1818, by the name 
of Charles John. Finland, which constituted a province of 
Sweden, was invaded by the Russians in 1808, and the 
Swedes, after various battles were obliged to give it up, 
and to conclude a treaty of cession in the following year. As 
a compensation for this loss, they were permitted by the allied 
•uvcicigns, in 1814, to wrest Norway from the king of Den- 


mark, and now hold it as an integral state under a stadtholder. 
The population of Sweden is nearly 3,000,000. The 
established religion is Lutheran, and no other is tolerated: 
they have one archbishop, and 11 bishops. Stockholm, the 
capital, is in lat. 59. 21. N. Ion. 18. 4. E. Popul. 80,000. 

To SWEEP, v . a. [preterit and part. pass, swept; swapan , 
Sax.] to clean or drive away with a broom or besom ; to trail 
along the ground, to carry with pomp; to pass over with 
quickness; to rub over; to strike with a lung stroke. Ncu- 
terly, to pass with violence or swiftness , to pass with pouip 
or a flowing train ; to pass with an equal motion ; to move 
with a long stroke or reach. 

SWEEP, s. the act of cleaning with a broom or besom ; 
the compass of any violent or continued motion ; violent de- 
struction ; the direction of any motion not ^ctilinear. 

SWEETER, s. one who sweeps. 

SWEETINGS, s. that, which is swept away. 

SWEEPSTAKE, s . the winner of all that is staked. 

SWEET, a . [swete, Sax.] pleasing to any of the senses; 
of an agreeable taste, as sugar, Arc. fragrant to the smell. 
Figuratively, charming, grateful, or pleasing; soft; mild; 
gentle; not salt; not sour; not stale. Kind, or good, applied 
to temper. 7o bn sweet upon, to be amorously fond of. 

SWEETBREAD, s. the pancreas of the calf. 

SWEKTBRIAR, s. a fragrant shrub ; the eglantine. 

SWEETCTCELY, s. a plant, called also myrrhus. 

To SWEETEN, v. a. to make sweet, mild, kind, less 
painful, more grateful, or more delicate ; to palliate ; to re- 
concile ; to edulcorate. Neuterly, to grow sweet. 

SWEETENER, s. one that palliates, or represents things 
tenderly ; that which conteinperal.es acrimonies. 

SWEETHEART, s. a suitor, lover, or mistress. 

SWEETISH, a. somewhat sweet. 

SWEETLY, ad. in a sweet manner; with sweetness. 

SWEETMEAT, s. fruit preserved in sugar. 

SWEETNESS, s. the quality of being sweet. 

SWEETWI'LLIAM, s. a garden plant; a species of gilli- 
flower. The wild childing sweetwilliam is a species of pink. 

SWEETWI'LLOW, s . the Dutch myrtle or gale. 

To SWELL, r. a, [part. pass, swollen; swcllcn , Sax. steel- 
len , Belg.] to grow bigger by extension of parts; to grow 
turgid ; to tumefy; to protuberate; to look big; to be elated, 
or rise into arrogance ; to be exasperated ; to grow upon the 
view. Actively, to cause to rise, or to make tumid ; to aggra- 
vate, or heighten ; to raise to arrogance. 

SWELL, s. increase of bulk. The surf of the sea. 

SWELLING, s. a tumor; protuberance; prominence. 

To S WETTER, v. n. [perhaps corrupted from sultry] to 
be pained, or made uneasy, by heat. Actively, to parch, or 
dry up with heat. 

SWE'LTRY, a. sultry; suffocating with heat. 

SWEPT, part, and preterit of Sweep. 

To SWERVE, v. n. [ swerven , Sax. and Belg.] to wander, 
to rove ; to deviate or depart from rule, custom, reason, or 
duty ; to ply or bend. To climb on a narrow body. 

SWIFT, a. [swift, Sax.] moving far in a short time; 
speedy; quick; nimble; ready; fleet; rapid; prompt. 

S\VIFT, s. a bird like a swallow ; a martin. 

SWI FTLY, ad. quickly ; speedily ; nimbly ; rapidly ; 
promptly; fleetly; with celerity; with velocity; with dispatch. 

SWIFTNESS, s. velocity; nimblcness ; quickness; dis- 
patch ; celerity ; rapidity ; speed ; promptitude. 

To SWIG, v. n. [swiga, Isl.] to drink by large draughts. 

To SWILL, v. a. [swilgan. Sax.] to drink in a luxurious 
and gross manner; to wash or drench ; to inebriate. 

SWILL, s. drink immoderately or luxuriously poured down. 

SW1LLER, s. a luxurious drinker; a drunkard. 
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To SWIM, v . n. [preterit swam, sworn , or swum ; swim - 
nan, Sax. swemmen, Belg.] to float or move on the water 
without sinking ; to be conveyed by the stream ; to move 
on or in the water by the action of the limbs ; to be floated ; 
to flow in any thing, or to have abundance ; to be dizzy, or 
have a sensation of a swimming or vertigo in the head ; to 
glide or flow with an easy or smooth motion. Actively, to 
pass by swimming. 

SWIM, s. the bladder of fishes, by Which they are sup- 
ported in the water. A smoothly gliding motion. 

SWTMMER, s. one who swims. In Farriery, the swimmer 
is situated in the fore-legs of a horse, above the knees, and 
upon the inside, and almost upon the back parts of the hind- 
legs, a little below the hams ; this part is without hair, and 
resembles a piece of hard dry horn. 

SWFMMINGLY, ad. smoothly ; prosperously. A low 
word. 

To SWI'NDLE, v. a. to cheat under the pretence of trading 
or trafficking ; to defraud by false pretences. 

SWI'NDLKR. s. one practised in an ingenious mode of 
cheating ; a sharper ; a cheat. 

SWI'NDON , a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Monday, 28 miles N. of Salisbury, and 88 W. of Lon- 
don. 

SWINE, s . [swin, Sax. swi/v, Belg.] a hog or pig; a num- 
ber of hogs, cither sows or boars. 

SWI'NEHER D, s. a keeper or feeder of swine. 

SWI'NERTONy a town of Staffordshire, seated in 
the part of the county most free from waters, mines, and 
Avoods, a little to the W. of Stone. Market and fair dis- 
used. 

To SWING, v . a. [preter. swung, swung ; s write/ an. 
Sax.] to make a thing that is suspended move backward 
and forward; to whirl round in the air; to wave, loose- 
ly. Neuterly, to wave to and fro, hanging loosely; to \i- 
brate. 

SWING, s. the motion of any thing hanging loosely : a 
line on which any thing hangs loose ; the influence or force of 
a body put in motion ; a course, or unrestrained liberty, or 
tendency ; abandonment, to any motive. 

To SWING K, (g sol! ) r. a. [swinyan, Sax.] to whip; to 
punish ; to bastinade. To move as a lash. 

SWI'NGING, (g soft) a. great or huge. A low word. 

To SWTNGLE, v. v. to dangle; to wave hanging; to swing 
in pleasure. To rough-dress flax. 

SWINISH, a. befitting or like a swine; hoggish; filthy; 
nasty; stupid; gross; brutish; sensual. 

SWITCH, s. a small flexible twig. A jerk. 

To SWITCH, v. a . to lash with a switch ; to jerk. 

S WI ' TZ ER LAND, or Swisscrland , a large country of 
Europe; bounded on the N. by Suabia; on the E. by the 
Tyrol ; on the S. by Savoy and Lombardy ; and on the W. 
by France. It is about 220 miles in length, and 130 in 
breadth, and separated from the adjacent countries by high 
mountains, most of which are covered with perpetual snow. 
There arc a great number of lakes and rivers, and some very 
fertile plains, which plentifully afford the necessaries of life. 
It is divided into 22 cantons, namely, Fribourg, Lucerne, 
Sehweitz, Soleurc, Tesino, Undorwalden, Uri, Valais, and Zug, 
which are Catholic ; Argovia, 13a*de, Berne, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Scliaff bauson, Vaud, and Zurich, which arc Protestant; 
and Appenzcl, Glaris, Orisons, St. Gall, and Thurgan, which 
are mixed. About the year 1300, the emperor Albert, to 
whom Switzerland was subject, appointed an Austrian go- 
vernor, one Griosler, who, in the wantonnoss of tyranny, 
ordered the natives to reverence his hat set upon a polo; 
which being with a proper spirit refused by one William 


Tell, a noted marksman with a crossbow, he was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, if he did not, at a certain distance, 
shoot an apple from the head of his own son. Tell hit 
the apple with one of two short arrows, or bolts, which 
he had provided ; and being asked what the other was 
intended for, he answered, “ For the tyrant’s heart, if I had 
killed my son.” He was ordered to prison, but escaped, 
and, with some others, brought about a revolution which pro- 
duced the several independent states of the Helvetic: nation. 
The mountains of Switzerland, commonly called the Alps, 
are a long chain of mountains, which begin at the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and extend to the Adriatic; and if it were possible 
for a man to travel from one to the other, his journey would 
be about .000 miles. The principal lakes are those of Con- 
stance, Geneva, Lucerne, Zurich, and Ncufchatel. The most 
considerable rivers are the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the 
Reuss, and the Inn. The principal riches of Switzerland con- 
sist of excellent pastures, in which they breed and fatten their 
cattle. The inhabitants are strong robust men, for which 
reason they have been generally chosen by several nations 
for the military service. The women are tolerably hand- 
some, have many good qualities, and arc very industrious. 
The peasants retain their old manner of dress, and are con- 
tent to live upon milk, butter, and cheese. The manu- 
factures of Switzerland are considerable in linen, silk, cotton, 
and woollen, leather, hats, gloves, paper, pottery, clocks, 
watches, hardware, toys, &e. besides which they ex- 
port butter, cheese, cattle, sheep, horses, and wine. The 
imports are principally grain, hemp, flax, wine, salt, and 
some manufactures. The inhabitants are estimated at 
2,250,000. 

SVYTVEL, s . something fixed in another body so as to turn 
round in it. A small cannon mounted on ships as to point 
any way. 

SWO'BBER, s. four cards at wist, which are entitled to 
stakes. See Sw Aim Ell. 

SWO LLEN, or SWOLN, part. pass, of Swki.i.. 

To SWOON, v. n \aswunun , Sax.] to sutler a suspension 
of thought and sensation ; to faint or fall into a tit. 

SWOON, s. [swony, Sax.] a faintingfit; a liputhymy : a 
syncope. 

To SWOOP, r. a . [perhaps formed from the sound] to 
fall or dart at once on its prey; to prey upon; to catch 
up. 

SWOOP, *. a fall of a bird of prey upon Ins quarry. 

To SWOP, v. a . [its derivation uncertain] to give one thing 
in exchange for another ; to truck; to barter. 

SWORD, s. [stveordy Sax. swenrd, Belg.] a weapon with a 
sharp point, worn by the side, and used in combats hand to 
hand. Destruction by war. Vengeance or justice. An em- 
blem of authority. 

SWO'R DREARER, s. an officer who carries a sword of 
state before a prince or magistrate. 

SWO RDFISH, s . a sea-fish, having a bone 5 feet long 
issuing from the end of the upper jaw. 

SWORE, the preterit of Swear. 

SWUM, the preterit of Swim. 

SYCAMINE, or SYCAMORE, s. See Sicamorf.. 

SY'COPIIANT, s . [tn >KotyavTT)t: % Gr. sycophant a, Lat.| 
an appellation given by the ancient Athenians to those 
who gave information of the exportation of figs, contrary m 
law; and hence it is still used in general for all informers, 
parasites, flatterers, cheats, &c. A talebearer; a muke- 
bate. 

SYCOPHA'NTIC, a. [<rwo<l>avTiKoe f Gr.] parasitical ; flat- 
tering; fawning; talebearing; mischievously officious. 

To SY COPIIANTISE, v. n . to play the flatterer. 

10 L 
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SYDERA'TION, s. [sideratio, Lat.] a blasting with exces- 
sive heat or drought ; a corruption of the solid parts or bones 
of an animal. See Si deration. 

SYDEROSE, a. [syderosus, Lat.] planet-struck. 

SYLLABIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, a. [& syllabiquc , Fr. sytla - 
bicus, Lat.] relating to, or consisting of, syllables. 

SYLLABLE, s. [ervXXaftt), Gr. syllabc , Fr.] a part of a word, 
consisting of one or more letters pronounced together. Any 
thing proverbially concise. 

SYLLABUB, s. a compound drink of wine, milk, and su- 
gar ; more properly spelled Sillabub . 

SYLLABUS, s. [syllabus, Lat. ovXXafioQ, Gr.] an abstract ; 
a compendium, containing the heads of a discourse. 

SYLLE'PSIS, s. [ffvWrj^ig, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, where 
two nominative cases singular, of different persons, are joined 
to a verb plural. 

SYLLOGISM, (g soft)«. [<rv\\oyt<r^oG, Gr. sylltigismvs, Lat. 
syllogisme , Fr.] an argument consisting of three propositions, 
which furnish a necessary conclusion. 

S YLLOGrSTI C A I a. [ffwXXoyurruroct Gr. sijllogisticus 9 Lat.] 
belonging to syllogisms ; consisting of syllogisms. 

SYLLOGI'STICALLY, ad. in the form of a syllogism. 

To SYLLOGIZE, v. a. [<7i/XXoyi£oi, Gr. syllogizer , Fr.] to 
reason by syllogism. 

SYLPHS, s. a sort of fairy nymphs. 

SYLVAN, a. [sylvanus, Lat.] belonging to woods. 

SYMBOL, s. [nvpftoXov, Gr. symbolum , Lat. symbole, Fr.] 
an abstract or compendium ; a comprehensive form ; a type, 
a sign, or badge ; an hieroglyphic. 

SYMBOLICAL, a. [avpjwXiKoc, Gr. symbolicus , Lat.] be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, a symbol ; mystical. 

SYMBOLICALLY, ad. typically: by representation. 

SYMBOLIZATION, s. representation; resemblance. 

To SYMBOLIZE, v. a. [symbolises Fr.] to make represen- 
tative of something. Neuterly, to have something in common 
with another, by representative qualities. 

SYMMETRICAL, a. proportionate. 

SYMMETRY, s, [frvpptrpia, Gr. symmetric , Fr. symmetria , 
Lat.] proportion ; harmony of parts. 

SYMPATHETIC, or SYM PATHETIC AL, a. affected with 
what happens to another ; having mutual sensation. 

To SYMPATHIZE, v. n. [sympathiser, Fr.] to feel with an- 
other; to feel mutually : followed by with . 

SYMPATHY, s. f (rv/uruthia, Gr. sympathies Fr. sympatliia 9 
Lat.] the quality of being affected with the calamities, pains, 
joys, or affections, of another ; feellow-feling. 

SYMPHO'NIOUS, a. harmonious ; agreeing in sound. 

SY MPHONY, s. [symphonic, Fr. from rrvr and <fnovt) 9 Gr.] 
a consonance, or concert of mingled sounds ; harmony. 

SYMPHYSIS, s. [aupQvirie^ Gr.] in Anatomy, one of the 
kind of junctures, or articulation of the hones ; particularly 
of those bones which in young children are distinct, but after 
some years unite and consolidate into one bone. 

SYMPO'SIAC, a . [avpicotraucbs, Gr.] relating to merry- 
makings ; happening where company is drinking together. 

SY MPTOM, s. [trvpTTrwpa, Gr. symptomc , Fr.] something 
happening together with something else ; a sign or token ; an 
appearance in a disease which shews its quality or nature. 

SYMPTOMATIC, or SYMPTOM A TICAL, o. [trvpirno- 
parikb c, Gr. symptomatique 9 Fr.] tending to discover, or be- 
longing to, symptoms ; happening concurrently. 

SYN2F/RESIS, s. [ovraipfoic, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
which puts two syllables or vowels into one. 

SYNAGOGUE, sy-na-gog, s . [Fr. owaywyi/, Gr. synagoga , 
I. at.] an assembly of Jews to worship ; the place where the 
Jews assemble to read, and to hear the holy books read. 

SYNAI/KPHA, sy-nal-6-fa, s. [<trvvaXm$h 9 Gr.] synalcepha , 
I-nt.] a contraction of a syllable in Latin verse, by joining to- 


gether two vowels in the scanning, or cutting off the ending 
vowel ; as ill ego 9 for ille ego . 

SYNARTHROSIS, s. [from trwapdpout, Gr.] a close con- 
junction of two bones. 

SYNA'XIS, s. [ffvvahc, Gr. synaxis , Lat.] a congregation ; 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. An assembly. 

SYNCHRO'NICAL, a. [from <ri)yand xjwrog, Gr.] happen- 
ing together at the same time ; contemporary. 

SYNCHRONISM, s. [synchronismc 9 hr. from avv and 
ypch'oc, Gr.] concurrence of several remarkable transactions 
happening at the same time. 

SYNCHRONOUS, SYNCH RONAL, or SYNCHRO'NICAL 
a. [from *vv and \p6vog 9 Gr.] happening at the same time. 

To SYNCOPATE, v. a. to cut or take away ; to shorten ; 
to abbreviate; to contract. Ncuterlv, to swoon. 

SYNCOPE, sy'n-ko-pce, s. [avy nnrt) 9 Gr. synebpe, Lat. syn- 
cope, Fr.] a figure in Grammar, whereby one or more letters 
are taken out of a word. In Music, the division of a note. 
In Physic, a sudden fainting or swooning. 

SYNDIC, s. an officer of great power in foreign cities and 
universities ; he is a censor, a comptroller, a burgess, a re- 
corder, and in some cities the chief magistrate. 

To SYNDICATE, v . n. [from uvr and cUy 9 Gr.] to judge ; 
to pass judgment on ; to censure. Not muc h used. 

SYNDROME, syn-dro-mee, s. [avvipopi], Gr.] concurrence 
of symptoms indicating a disease ; concurrent action. 

SYNE'CDOCHE, sy-nek-do-kee, s. [ajiraro^/, Gr.] synec- 
doche, Lat. synecdoqnc , Fr.[ a figure in Rhetoric, whereby the 
whole is taken for a part, or a part for the whole. 

SENECDO'CIIICAL, a. expressed by a synecdoche ; im- 
plying a synecdoche. 

S Y NN EU RO'SIS, 5 . [<rvyrtvpuxriQ t Gr.] the connection made 
by a ligament. 

SYNOD, s. [a v rotor, Gr. sy nodus, Lat. synode , Fr.] an as- 
sembly of clergymen, generally provincial. [See Convoca- 
tion.] The conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

SYNODIC, or SYNO DICAL, a. [synodique, Fr.] relating 
to a synod ; transacted in a synod. I 11 Astronomy, applied to 
the time between one conjunction of any planet with the sun 
to the next, as, e.r. gr. 25)d. 12h. 44m. 3s, is called a synodi- 
cal month, because it takes that time to bring the sun and 
moon to a conjunction ; and 11. ^d. 21 h. 3m. 22s. is called a 
synodical revolution of Mercury, because that space of time 
occurs between an inferior or superior conjunction of that 
planet with the sun. It is also applied to the* time that any 
two celestial bodies take in coming to the same relative posi- 
tion as seen from the earth. 

SYNO'NYMA, or SYNO'NYME, s. [from ovruvvpoQ, Gr.] 
names or words which signify the same thing. 

To SYNO'NYMISK, v. a. to express the same thing in dif- 
ferent words. 

SYNONYMOUS, a. [trvvwwpor, Gr.] .expressing the same 
thing or idea by different words. 

SYNONYMY, s. [trwwwpia, Gr.] the quality of expressing 
by different words the same thing. 

SYNO PSIS, s. [trvvo^uj, Gr.] a general view ; all the parts 
brought under one view ; a syllabus ; a compendium. 

SYNO PTICAL, a. [ffvvoTrruoc, Gr.] affording a view of 
many parts at once. 

SYNTACTICAL, a. conjoined ; fitted to each other; re- 
lating to the construction of speech. 

SYNTAX, or SYNTA'XIS, 9 . [ffurrafo, Gr. syntaxis , Lat. 
syntaxe, Fr.] a system ; a number oi things joined together; that 
part of Grammar which teaches the construction of words. 

SYNTHESIS, s. [ovvOfatc, Gr. synthesis, Lat.] the act of 
joining, opposed to Analysis. 

SYNTHETIC, a. [<rvr6 ir ucbc t Gr. syntheti<jue 9 Fr.] joining 
together ; compounding ; connective ; conjoining ; uniting. 
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SYPHON, s. a tube; a pipe. See Siphon. 

SY'RIA , a province of Turkey in Asia, bounded on the N. 
by Diarbeck and Caramania ; on the E. by Diarbeck and the 
Deserts of Arabia, (which last also bound it on the S.) and on 
the W. by the Mediterranean. It abounds in oil, corn, salt, 
and different sorts of fruits, as well as peas, beans, and all 
kinds of pulse and garden stuff ; it affords, also, the sugar- 
cane, indigo, silk, wine, the cotton and tobacco plant, with a 
multitude of other useful and agreeable productions. It is 
subject to the Turks ; and is divided into five governments, or 
pachalics, viz. Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Acre, and Pales- 
tine. Aleppo is the capital. 

SYRINGE, s. [ouptyZ, Gr. syrinx , Lat.] a pipe or instrument 
through which any thing is squirted; a squirt. 

To SY'RINGE, v. a . to spout or wash by a syringe. 

SYRINGO'TOMY, s . [from trupiy£ and rtrofia, Gr.] in 
Surgery, the operation of cutting fistulas or hollow sores. 

SY'RTIS, s, [Lat. *vprtc t Gr.] a quicksand ; a bog. 

SY'RU1 J , s . [syrupus, Lat.] the juice of herbs, flowers, or 
fruits, boiled with sugar to a thick consistence. 

SYSTEM, 3 . [truffrrjfta, Gr. sy sterna , Lat. systvme , Fr.] a 
combination of many things operating together; a scheme 
which reduces many things to a regular dependence, or co- 
operation; the whole of any doctrine, whose several parts are 
bound together, follow, or depend on each other. 

SYSTEMATIC, or STEMA'TICAL, Gr. 

sytematique , Fr. ] regular; methodical. 

SYSTEMATICALLY, ad. in the form of a system. 

SYSTOLE, sv's-to-lee, s. [trvtrroXi), Gr.] the contraction 
of the heart. In Grammar, the shortening of a long syllable. 

SY'ZYGY, Sm [(rv$vyta> Gr.] in Astronomy, a term equally 
used for the conjunction and opposition of a planet with the 
sun. In Grammar, the coupling of different feet together in 
a verse. In Anatomy, a pair of nerves that convey sense from 
the brain to the rest of the body. 

T. 

T Is the nineteenth letter and fifteenth consonant of our 
alphabet, the sound whereof is formed by a strong expul- 
sion of the breath through the mouth, upon a sudden drawing 
hack of the tongue from the fore part of the palate, with the 
lips at the same time open. Its proper sound is that in tin, 
tell , rot , put. When it conies before i, followed by a vowel, 
it is sounded like s, as in nation , notion , &c. except when 
preceded by s, as in Christian , question, Ac. When h comes 
after it, it gives a twofold sound ; one clear and acute, as in 
thin , thief, &c. the other more obtuse and obscure, as in then, 
those, there , Ac. Among the Ancients, T, as a numeral, stood 
for 100; and with a dash over it, thus, T, for 1 (50,000. In 
Music, T stands for tutti, all together. 

TA'BARD, or TABERD, s. \ tabard , Fr.] a gown reaching 
no farther than the middle of the leg ; a kind of jacket, or 
sleeveless coat ; a herald’s coat. 

TA'BBY, s . [tabis, Fr. tabi, Ital.] a kind of waved silk. 
TA'BBY, a . brindled or varied with different colours. 

To TA'BBY, v . a. to pass silk, Ac. under the calender, to 
give it a representation of waves, like that of tabby. 

TABEFA'CTION, s. [tabef actus, Lat.] a consuming or 
wasting away ; decay ; consumption. 

TOTA'BEFY, v. n. [ tabefacio , Lat.] to waste away; to 
pine, or consume. To extenuate. 

TABE'LLIO, $ . [ tabellion , Fr. | a scriviner ; a notary. 
TA'BERDER, s . one who weais a short gown: applied at 
Oxford *o a senitor of Queen’s College. 

TA'BERNACLE, s. [i tabernacle , Fr. tabernacnlum , Lat.] 


a temporary habitation, or a casual dwelling ; a sacred place, 
or place of worship. In the Romish church, a little vessel in 
which the sacrament is put on the altar. 

To TA'BERNACLE, v. n. to house ; to enshrine. 
TA'BERNACULAR, a. latticed. 

TA'BES DORSA'LIS, s . [Lat.] a consumption in the mar- 
row of the back-bone. 

TA'BID, a. [ tabide , Fr. tabidus, Lat.] wasted by disease; 
consumptive. 

TA'BIDNESS, s. consumptiveness; state of being wasted 
by disease. 

TA'BLATURE, s. painting on walls or ceilings. In Ana- 
tomy, a division or parting of the skull bones. In Music, a 
method of expressing sounds by letters or figures; a piece of 
music for the lute. 

TA'BLE s, [Fr. tabula, Lat.] any flat or level surface; a 
board supported by feet, and used for meals ; persons sitting 
and partaking of an entertainment ; fare, or entertainment ; a 
tablet, or surface on which any thing is written or engraved. 
A picture, from tableau , Fr. The palm of the hand. Draughts. 
An index ; synopsis; catalogue; syllabus. To turn the table, 
signifies to change the condition or foitune of two contending 
parties ; a metaphor taken from the \ icissitudes of fortune at 
gaming tables. 

To TA'BLE, v. n. to hoard; to live at another’s table. 
Activily, to make a catalogue, or set down. 

TABLE-BEER, s. beer used at meals ; small-beer. 

TA'BLE- BOOK, s. a book on which any thing is written 
without ink. 

TA BLE-CLOTH, s. a cloth spread on the table. 

TA'BLER, 6 1 . one who hoards. 

TA'BLET, s. a small level surface; a medicine of a square 
form; a surface written or painted on. 

TA'BOlt, Sm [labour, old Fr.] a small drum beaten with one 
stick to accompany a pipe. 

To TA'BOH, v . w. [labourer, old Fr.] to strike 1 lightly and 
frequently; to drum. 

TA'BOURINE, or TA'BQURET, s. [labourinr, Fr.] a tabor; 
a small drum. 

TA'BRET, s. a tabor, used in scripture. 

TABULAR, a. [tabularis, Lat.] in the form u! tables; 
formed in laminae; set in squares. 

To TABULATE, v. a. to reduce to a table, or synopsis. 
To shape with a flat surface. 

TABULATED, a. [tabula, Lat.] set down in the form of a 
table; formed in laminae; haFmg a flat surface. 

TACIIE, s. [from taeh] any thing taken hold of ; a catch ; 
a loop ; a button. 

TACIIY'GRAPIIY, s. [from r«x/'C and ypafio, Gr.]the art 
of swift writing; the practice of swift writing. 

TACIT, a. [ Incite, Fr. taeitus, Lat.] silent; implied, 
though not expressed. 

TACITLY, ad. silently; without oral expression. 

TACITURNITY, s. [tacit urnitc, Fr. tacit urnilas, Lat.] 
habitual silence; secrecy; a silent humour. 

To TACK, v. a. [taeher, Fr.] to fasten to any thing; to sew 
slightly; to join or stitch together. Neuterly, to turn a ship. 

TACK, s. a small nail. Addition ; supplenu .it. Tack 
about, in Sea language, the act of turning a ship at sea. To 
hold tack , i. e. to last or hold out. 

TACKLE, s. [taccl, Brit.] an arrow ; weapons, or instru- 
ments of action. The ropes of a ship, from taeckd, lklg. a 
rope. A rope and pulleys. Apparatus for angling. 

TACKLING, s. ropes, or furniture of a mast; furniture 
for sport or action. 

TACTIC, or TACTICAL, a. [r«m^r, Gr.] relating to the 
art of war, or marshalling an army. 
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TACTICS, s. [from rarnwg, Gr.] the art of ranging men 
in the field of battle. 

TACTILE, a. [/acfiZis, Lat. tactile , Fr.] capable of being 
touched or felt ; tangible. 

TA'CTION, $. [Fr. tactio , Lat.] the act of touching, seldom 
used but by philosophical writers. 

TA'DCASTER, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
noted for the great plenty of limestone near it. It stands on 
the river Wharf, 9 miles S. W. of York, and 187 N. by W. 
of London. Market on Thursday. Podulation 1996. 

TADPOLE, s . [from tad , a toad, and pola , a young one, 
Sax.] a young frog or toad, consisting only of body and tail. 

TA’EN, a, poetical contraction of Taken. 

T/E'NIA, s . the Tape-worm, a genus of worm of an ob- 
long form, composed of joints or articulations, like the links of 
a chain, and frequently growing to several ells in length. 

TAFFETA, s. [ taffetas , Fr. taffetar , Span.] a kind of thin 
•ilk, having a remarkably glossy surface. 

TAG, s. [tag, the point of a lace, Isl.j a point of metal 
fastened to the end of a string ; any thing paltry and mean. A 
young sheep. Tag , rag , and bob-tail , a mob of the lowest 
sort. 

To TAG, v. a. to fix a metal point to the end of a lace ; 
to hang one thing to another. To join, followed by together . 
To tag about , to go about with weariness. 

TAGTAIL, 8. a worm with a tail of another colour. 

TAIL, s. [ tcegl , Sax.] the long substance which hangs 
down from the vertebra* of an animal ; the train of a bird or 
fish ; the lower part ; any thing hanging long ; a catkin ; the 
hinder part. Those rays which dart from a comet towards 
that part of the heavens directly opposed to the sun. In Law, 
a limited fee, opposed to a fee simple. Horse tail among the 
Turks, the ensign or flag under which they make war. To 
turn tail , to fly or run away. 

TAl'LED, a . furnished with a tail. 

TA I'LL AGE, s. [taillcr, Fr.] a piece cut out of the whole ; 
a share of a man's substance paid us tribute. In Law, a toll 
or tax. 

TAILLE, s. in Law, a limited estate ; an entail. 

TATLOil, s. [from tailleur , Fr.] one who makes clothes. 

TAINE, a sea-port of Scotland, and capital of Ross-shire, 
•eated on the Frith of Dornock, 10 miles N. of Cromarty, and 
182 from Edinburgh. Population. 3,01U. 

To TAINT, r. a. [teindre, Fr.] to imbue or impregnate with 
any thing ; to stain ; to sully; to infect or corrupt; to poison, 
or disease. Neuterly, to be infected. 

TAINT, s . [ teinte , Fr. | a tincture, stain, or corruption. In 
Natural History, a spider of a red colour, and so small that 
ten of the largest will scarcely outweigh a grain. 

To TAKE, v. a. [preter. took, part. pass, taken , sometimes 
took ; taka , Ul.] to receive what is ottered ; to seize what is 
not given; to catch by surprise or artifice; to seize or make 
prisoner ; to understand in any particular sense or manner ; 
to exact; to get, have, or appropriate; to practise; to use 
or employ; to blaster iufcct; to judge iu favour of; to close 
in, or comply with ; to receive into the mind ; to convey, 
carry, or transport; to endure, to bear; to leap or jump 
over; to seize with a transitory impulse; to produce; to 
seize as a disease ; to swallow as a medicine ; to captivate, 
delight, or engage with pleasure; to receive with good or 
;M 1V »H: to use as an oath or expression ; to allow or admit ; 
to comprise or comprehend. To suppose or imagine, fol- 
lowed by it. To hire, followed by house. Used with away , 
to deprive of; to set aside or remove. 7b take care , to be 
careful, cautious, solicitous for, or superintend. 7b take 
down, to suppress, reduce, or swallow. Followed by from , 
to derogate or detract ; to deprive of. 7b take heed , to be 


cautious. Used with heed to, to attend. 7b take in, to com- 
prise, comprehend, admit, win, receive, or impose upon, 
used with in hand , to undertake. To take notice , to observe. 
Followed by oath , to swear. Used with off, to invalidate, 
destroy, withhold, withdraw, swallow, purchase, t copy, find 
place for, or remove. To take part , to share or participate. 
Used with place , to prevail or have effect. Used with up, to 
borrow upon credit or interest, applied to money; to engage 
with ; to assume ; to begin ; to engross ; to have final re- 
course to; to seize or arrest; to admit; to reprimand; to 
lift; to occupy. Used with upon, to appropriate to; to ad- 
mit to be imputed to; to claim authority. Neuterly, to 
please, or lx* approved of; to have its intended or natural 
effect; to catch. Used with after, to learn of, resemble, 
or imitate. Used with on, to be violently affected with sorrow 
or sickness; to claim a character. Used with to, to apply 
to, or be fond of: to betake or have recourse to. Used with 
up, to stop. Used with up with, to be contented or satisfied 
with; to lodge or dwell. Used with with, to please. Synon. 
We take what is given us; we receive what is sent us; we 
accept what is offered us. To accept, implies always con- 
sent and approbation ; to receive, does not ; to take, excludes 
only refusal. 

TAKEN, part. pass, of Take. 

TAKING, s. a seizure or distress. Distress of mind. 

TALBOT, 8 . a hound, so called because borne by the house 
of Talbot in their arms. 

TALC, (a broad) & in Natural History, a class of fossil 
bodies, composed of broad, flat, and smooth lamina*, or 
plates, laid evenly and regularly on each other ; easily fissile, 
according to the size of these [dates, hut not at all so in any 
other direction ; flexible and elastic ; bright, shining, and 
transparent; not giving fire with steel, not fermenting with arid 
menstrua, and sustaining the force of a violent fire without 
calcining. 

TALE, s . [talc, Sax.] a story, generally applied to a short 
narrative of some trifling and fabulous circumstance ; a narra- 
tive delivered by words. A number reckoned ; a reckoning, 
from talari, to count. Sax. An information or disclosure of 
anything secret. Synon. Tale, novel, romance, story, each 
imply a small history, or an entertaining relation of adventures. 
The first three are supposed to be fabulous, and made public ; 
whereas the last may be either true or feigned, and told either 
in print, or by word of mouth ; but as they carry ideas peculiar 
to themselves, it is my business to point them out. By the 
word tale, is meant a short, but dressed up narrative of some 
single adventure; novel, signifies an amusing history, made 
up of many adventures, and carried on through one or more 
volumes. By romance is understood a collection of wild ad- 
ventures, in love and war. Tales ought to be well related ; 
novels, well invented ; romances, well carried on ; stories, well 
told. 

TALEBEARER, s. one who gives intelligence tlirpugh offi- 
ciousness or malice. An informer, in a had sense. 

TALEBEARING, s . the act of informing; officious or ma- 
lignant intelligence. 

TALENT, s. [talentum, Lat.] a weight, or sum of money, 
differing. in different nations and ages; a faculty, a power, 
or gift of nature ; quality or nature. Synon. Talent and ge- 
nius are both born with us, and are a happy disposition of 
nature, by which we are qualified for some peculiar employ- 
ment; but genius seems to be more internal, and possessed 
of the powers of invention; talent, more external, and ca- 
pable of execution. Thus we have a genius for poetry ancl 
painting; but a talent for speaking and writing. Talents, 
considered as synonymous with qualities, differ from them in 
this — that qualities form the character of persons; talents are 
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their ornaments. The former may be used cither in a good 
or bad sense ; but we cannot apply the latter in any other 
than a good one. Our qualities render us either beloved or 
despised. Our talents make our company coveted. 

TALES, s. in Law, a supply for men impanelled on a jury, 
and not appearing ; or, upon appearance, being challenged for 
the plaintiff or defendant as not sufficient ; in which case the 
judge grants a supply to be made, by the sheriff, of some 
persons present. 

TA'LIO, or TALION, s. a species of punishment in the 
Mosaic Law, whereby an evil is returned upon an offender 
similar to that committed by him ; hence those expressions, 
“ eye for eye, and tooth for tooth.” 

TA'LISMAN, s. [talism, Arab.] a magical character. 

TALLSM ANIC, a. magical; pertaining to a talisman. 

To TALK, [ a broad in this word and its derivatives ; as 
iuulft) v. 7i. [ taelrn , Belg.] to converse ; to speak imper- 
tinently ; to give account ; to reason and confer with ano- 
ther. 

TALK, s . familiar speech ; rumour; the subject of conver- 
sation. Among the writers of Indian transactions, it is used 
for a conference. 

TA'LKATIY'K, a. full of prate; much given to talk. 

TA'LKATIVENKSS, s. the quality of being forward to 
speak, or much given to talking; loquacity; garrulity. 

TA'LKER, s. one who talks; a loquacious person. 

TALL, (a pron. hard ; as taull) a. [till, Brit.] long, or high 
in stature; lofty. Sturdy; lusty; courageous; spirited. 

TA'LLAGE, s. [tail l a ye, hr.] impost ; excise. 

TA'LLNESS, (a broad) .s*. height of stature; loftiness. 

TALLOW, s. [talye, Tent.] the grease or fat of animals; 
coarse suet. 

TA'LLOW CHANDLER, s. one who makes candles of 
tallow, not of wax. 

TA'LLY, s. [from tailin' , to rut, Fr.] a stick notched or cut 
along with another, and used formerly to keep accounts by; 
any thing made to suit another. 

To TA'LLY, r. a . to lit, suit, or cut out for any tiling; to 
mark upon a tally. Ncuterly, to be titled; to conform. 

TALLYMAN, s. one who sells clothes to be paid for by 
the week or month. 

TA'LMUI), or TIIALMUD, s. the book containing the 
Jewish traditions, and rabbinical explanations of the law. 

TA'LON, s. [talon, Fr.] the claw of a bird of prey. In 
Architecture, a kind of moulding, which consists of a cyma- 
tium, crowned with a square fillet. 

TALUS, or TA'LIJT, .v. in Architecture, the inclination or 
slope of a work. 

TAMAR , a river of England, which rises near the source 
of the Torrid ge ; it runs from N. to S. and dividing Cornwall 
from Devonshire, forms the harbour of Hamoaze at Ply- 
mouth. 

TA'MARIND, s. [ trnnarindns , Lat. tamurin, Fr.] a kind of 
Indian fruit, of an agreeable acid taste, and esteemed good to 
quench thirst. 

TAMARISK, .s*. \t ami! rice, Lat.] a tall shrub, or tree, with 
a red bark and leaves like heath. The wood and leaves are 
used in medicine as astringents. The flowers are rosaceous. 

TAMBOUR, s. \ tambour, old Fr. a drum] a species of em- 
broidery, made on a machine so called from its resemblance 
to a drum. In Architecture, a member of the Corinthian 
capital, somewhat resembling a drum ; a kind of porch ; a 
round stone, or course of stones. 

TA'MBOURTN, s. [Fr.] an instrument of music, similar in 
shape to the tabor, but larger, and beat with the fingers or 
hand, instead of a stick : also the name of a lively dance, per- 
formed on the French stage. 


TAME, a . [tame. Sax. taem , Belg. tarn , Dan.] gentle of 
disposition ; domestic, opposed to wild. Crushed, subdued, 
dejected; depressed; spiritless or heartless. Synon. Tame 
animals are made so, partly by the art or industry of man ; 
gentle animals are naturally so. 

To TAME, v. «. [ tamian , Sax. tammen , Belg.] to make 
g«ntle; to reduce from wildness ; to subdue or conquer. 

TAME, or Thame , a town in Oxfordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 46 miles W. by N. of London. Population 288,0. 

TAME, a river of Staffordshire, which passes by Tamworth, 
and joins tiic Trent 7 miles above Burton. 

TAMEABLE, a. susceptive of taming. 

TA'MELY, ad. gently; meanly; dejectedly. 

TAMENESS, $. the opposite of wildness; gentleness of 
disposition ; dejectedness; want of spirit or courage. 

TA'MER, .s. a conqueror; a subduer. 

TAM IN Y, s. a kind of woollen stuff’, also called tammy. 

TAM KIN, or TAMPION, s. the stopple of a great gun. 

TA'MMY, s. a kind of transparent stuff’, used to grace the 
outlines of drawings or paintings. 

To TA'MPKR, v. a . [derived by Skinner from tcmpr.ro , Lat] 
to be officious in the use of medicines ; to meddle, or have to 
do with, without knowledge or necessity; to practise with, 
or endeavour to seduce ; to deal with seen tly. 

TAMWORTH, an ancient well-built town of Staffordshire, 
with a market on Saturday, and a manufacture of narrow 
cloth. The east part of the town is in \Yai wichshire, and 
was formerly the royal seat of ihe Mercian kings. It sends 
two members to parliament; and is seated on the Tame, 8 
miles S. E. of Lichfield, and 1 1 .3 N. \V. of London. Popu- 
lation, including its dependencies, 7 1 8,3. 

To TAN, a. [tannen, Belg. tanner , Fr.] to impregnate lea- 
ther with bark. To make brown by lu at, applied to the sun. 

'LAN, s. the bark of the oak-tree, beaten small, and usid 
to tan leather. 

'LANG, .s*. [tanyhe, acrid, Belg.] a strong taste h it. in the 
mouth; relish or taste; something that leaves a or pain 

behind. Sound; tone. 

To TANG, r. 7 i. [used instead of tuan g] to ring with. 

TANGENT, (y soft) s. \tanymt, Fr. / any f ns, Lat.] in 
Trigonometry, a light line pci pi ndieiilarly raised on the ex- 
tremity of a radius, and which touches a citric so as not to 
cut it; but vet intersects another line without the circle called 
a secant, that is drawn from the centre, and which cuts the 
arc to which it is a tanyent . 

TANGIBILITY,!# soft) s. the quality of being perceived 
by the touch, or of being felt. 

TA NGIBLE, (# soft) a. [from tango, Lat.] perceptible by 
the touch. 

To TA NGLE, ?\ a. Sec Evrwoi.r. 

TA NGLE, .\*. a knot of things interwoven in each other. 

TA'MSTRY, an ancient custom in Ireland, which ordains 
that an adult is to be preferred to a minor; as an uncle to a 
nephew. Likewise a custom whereby a chieftain, or tanist, 
lias lands only for life, as being only elected thereto. 

TAXJORE , a country on the coast of Coromandel, in- 
cluded in ihe Carnatic, about 0.3 miles in length, and .30 in 
Invadth. It is watered by the river Cauvery, and is subject 
to the English East India Company. The capital, of the 
same name, is situated in Ion. 70. 12. E. lat. 10. -16. N. The 
population is above 0v. ,000, half being native Christians. - 

TANK, s. [tanque, Fr.] a large cistern or bason; a little 
pool or pond. 

TA'NKAUD, s. [ lancaird , Tr. tanqnaerd , Fr. tanhae.rd , 
Belg.] a drinking vessel wit* a cover moving on a hinge. 

TANNEIl, s. one that tans and prepares hides for use. 

TA'NPIT, s. a pit where leather is impregnated with bark. 
10 M 
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TA'NQUAM, s. an university word for one that is fit com- to be laid upon their respective merchandises when imported 
pany lor a fellow. into their dominions. 

TANSY, $. [ tanacetum , Lat.] a plant with doubly winged, TARN, s . [tiaurn, Isl.] a bog; a fen; a mursh; a pool; a 
jagged, serrated leaves, and yellow blossoms. It is found quagmire. 

iu Hower on high pastures in August. That called the wild To TA'RNISII, v. a. [ ternir , Fr.] to sully; to soil; to dimi- 
tansy is a sort of cinquefoil. nish brightness. Neuterly, to lose brightness. 

To TANTALIZE, v . a. [from Tantalus , who was con- TARPAWLTNG, s. a hempen cloth smeared with tar; a 
detuned, say the Mythologists, to starve and die with thirst sailor, in contempt. 

among fruits and water which he could not touch] to torment TARPORLEY, a town in Cheshire, 1 1 miles E. of Chester, 
L>y the prospect of pleasures which cannot be reached. 178 N. by W. of London. Market Tuesday. Population ‘2300. 

TANTAMOUNT, a . [Fr.] of equal value; equivalent. TARRACE, s. a coarse sort of plaster, or mortar, durable 

To TAP, v. a . [tappen, Bclg. tapper, Fr.] to touch or strike in the wet, and chiefly used to line basons, cisterns, wells, and 
gently ; to pierce or broach a vessel. other reservoirs of water. 

TAP, $. a gentle blow ; a pipe through which liquor is TARRAGON, s. a plant called also lierb-dragon. 
drawn from a vessel. Also the liquor let out. TATIR1KR, s. [ter re, Fr. the earth, whence it should be 

TAPE, s. [t<pppe, Sax.] linen wove in narrow slips, and written terrier ] a small dog used in hunting a fox, or otter, in 
used for fillets or bands. their holes. See Terrier. One who tarries or stays. 


TAPER, s. [taper, Sax.] a wax candle ; a light. 

TAPER, a. growing gradually narrower from the bottom to 
the top; conical; pyramidical. 

To TAPER, v. w. to grow smaller towards the end. 

TAPEWORM, $. a species of worm breeding in the human 
body, of a broad and flat shape, and linked together as one 
worm, though consisting of many distinct worms. 

TAPESTRY, s. [tapesterie, Fr.] cloth woven with forms of 
human creatures, beasts, &c. used for hangings, and some- 
times for carpets. 

TATET, s. [ tapetia , Lat.] worked or figured stuff. 

TATIIOU8E, s. a house where beer is sold. 

TAPPING, s . in general, the act of piercing a hole in 
a vessel in order to draw off the liquor. In Agriculture, the 
making an incision iu the bark of a tree, and letting out the 
juice. In Surgery, an operation for discharging the water in 
a dropsy. 

TAPROOT, s. the principal stem of the root. 

TA'PSTER, s. one who draws beer at. a public house. 

TAR, s. [ terre , Bclg. fare. Sax. Here, Dan.] liquid pitch, 
or the turpentine of the fir-tree extracted by fire. Figura- 
tively, a sailor. 

To TAR, v. a . to smear with tar; to tease or provoke. 

TARANTULA, s. [Ital.] a kind of spider whose bite is 
falsely said to be cured only by music. 

TAJIDATION, .v. [tarda, Lat.] the act of retarding. 

TARDIGR A'DOUS, a. [tardigrddus, Lat.] moving slowly; 
as “ Tardig radons animal.” Brown. 

TA'RDII.Y, ad. slowly; lazily; slothfully ; sluggishly. 

TA RDINESS, .v. sluggishness; slowness; laziness. 

TA'RDITY, s. [tarditas, Lat.] slowness. 

TARDY, a. [ tardus , Lat. tardij \ Fr.] slow, applied to 
motion. Sluggish, or unwilling to act or move; dilatory. 
Unwary. Criminal. The two last in a low sense. 

TARE, s. [tceren, to consume, Belg. according to Skinner] 
a weed which grows among corn. See Vetches. 

TARE, s. [Fr.] the weight of any thing containing a com- 
modity ; an allowance made for the weight of the box, chest, 
&c. in which any commodity is packed. 

TARE, preter. of Tear. 

TARGE, or TARGET, (g soft) s. \taaryctf , Erse, targa, 
Sax. large , Fr.] a kind of buckler less than a shield, worn fof 
defence on the left arm. In Botany, a kind of Hower in the 
genus lichen, that is circular and convex, like a china 
saucer. 

TARGETTER, s. one armed with a target. 

TA'RGUM, s. [Hcb.] a paraphrase on the Pentateuch, or 
five hooks of Moses, written in the Chaldee language. 

TA'RIFF, s. [tarif, Fr.] a hook of customs ; a book of rates 
agreed on between princes or states, ascertaining the duties 


TA RRING, a town in Sussex, with a market on Saturday, 
24 miles E. of Chichester, and 57 S. W. of London. 

To TA'RRY, v. n. to stay ; to continue in a place ; to 
delay, or he long in coming. Acti\ely, to wait for. 

TA'KSEL, s . a kind of hawk. 

TA RSUS, .w [ragnnr, Gr. tarse, Fr.] the space between the 
lower end of the foci! bones of the leg, and the beginning of the 
five long hones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes; 
it comprises seven hones, and the three ossa cuneifonnia. 

TART, a. [taertig, Dut.] sour; acid; acidulated; sharp 
of taste. Sharp ; keen ; severe. 

TART, s. [tarte, Fr. tar la, Ital. tuart, Dan.] a small fruit-pie. 

TA RTAN E, s. [Fr. tartaua , Ital.] a vessel with one must, 
and a three-cornered sail, used in the Mediterranean. 

TA RTAR, s. [turtre, Fr.] in Natural History and Phar- 
macy, a hard and almost stony separation from a. vegetable 
juice, after fermentation. The common tartar is the produce 
of wine, being found in large masses adhering to the bottoms 
and sides of casks in which that liquor has been long kept; 
but without smell, and of a suhacid taste. 

TARTAREAN, a. \tartarcns, Lat.] hellish. 

TARTA'REOUS, TATITAROUS, a. [tartureus, Lat.] con- 
sisting of, or containing tartar. Hellish. 

To TA RTARIZE, v. a. to impregnate with tartar. 

TARTARY, a country of Asia, which, taken in its utmost 
limits, reaches from the Eastern Ocean to the Caspian Sea, 
and from Corea, China, Hindoostan, and Persia, to Russia 
and Siberia. It. is generally considered under three grand 
divisions; namely, Eastern, Western, and Independent 
Tart ary. The diflrrent tribes which inhabit Eastern Tartary 
were formerly called Mongol Tartars, a warlike nation, who, 
on one hand, conquered Hindoostan, under Jenghis Khan, 
and on the other, subdued China in the 13th century, and 
reigned there for 100 years, till they were expelled in the 
year 1308. Chinese Tartary (which is separated from China 
by a great wall about 750 miles in extent) is divided into 
two parts, Eastern and Western. The greatest part of this 
country either belongs to the emperor of China, is tributary 
to him, or is under his protection. Independent Tartary in- 
cludes all the country between Chinese Tartary and the 
Caspian Sea, and contains Turkestan, Great and Little Buk- 
hara, Turcomania, Chnrasm, Tibet, and some countries inha- 
bited by the Usbeks and Kalmucks. Western Tartary includes 
the remainder ; most or all of which has been conquered by 
the Russians. In general, the Tartars are a robust people, 
have a good constitution, and are capable of undergoing hard- 
ships. They have broad faces, short chins, large whiskers, 
and noses even with their faces. They arc dexterous in 
handling their sabres, and shooting with bows and arrows 
The men have no other business than that of going to war. 
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and the women take care of domestic affairs. They are 
pagans ; and they have a pontiff called Dali Lama. 

TA'RTLY, ad . sourly; sharply. With severity. 

TA'RTNESS, s . the quality of being sour to the taste ; 
acidity. Sourness of temper; poignancy in speech. 

TASK, s . [tasche, old Fr.] something which is ordered to 
be done by another ; an employment or business ; a lesson to 
be learned by rote. To take to task , to reprove, examine ri- 
gidly, or reprimand. 

To TASK, v . a. [tascu, Brit.] to order or command some- 
thing to be done ; to allot a portion of labour. 

TA'SKER, or TASKMASTER, s. one who imposes tasks. 

TASK EL, s. [tassc, Fr.] an ornamental bunch of silk, &c. 
hanging at the end of a string ; also a male hawk ; an herb. 

TA'SSES, s . armour for the thighs. 

TA'STABLE, a. that may be tasted ; savoury ; relishing. 

To TASTE, v. a. [ taster , to try, old Fr.] to perceive or dis- 
tinguish by the palate ; to try by the mouth ; to eat in small 
quantities ; to relish or approve ; to feel or have a perception 
of. Ncuterly, to try by the palate ; to distinguish by the 
mind ; to try the relish of any thing ; to have perception of ; 
to enjoy sparingly ; to convey to the organs of taste ; to affect 
the organs of taste. 

TASTE, s. the act of trying by the mouth ; the sense by 
which the relish of any thing is received on the palate. Figu- 
ratively, discernment or relish, applied to the mind ; an essay 
or trial ; a small portion given as a specimen. 

TASTEFUL, a. highly relished ; savoury. 

TA'STELESS, a . causing no sensation on the palate ; in- 
sipid ; having no perception of symmetiy or elegance. 

TA STER, s. one who takes the first essay of food. 

To TATTER, v. a. [ totaran , Sax.) to tear; to rend. 

'FATTER, s. a rag ; a fragment of any thing torn. 

TATTER DEM ALIGN, s. a ragged fellow. 

TA'TTF.RSHA LL, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Friday, 22 miles S. E. of Lincoln, and 125 N. of London. 

To TATTLE, r. v. [ tatrrrn , Belg.] to use many words with 
little meaning; to talk without moderation or discretion. 

TATTLE, s. prate ; trifling talk ; idle chat. 

TATTLER, s. an idle talker ; a prater. 

TATTOO', s. [from tapotez tons , Fr.] the beat of a drum by 
which soldiers arc called to their quarters. 

TATTO'WING, an operation among the American Indians, 
and inhabitants of Polynesia, by which the body is punctured 
in various devices, and the punctures are filled up with a black 
composition, which leaves an indelible stain : it is considered 
both ornamental and honourable. 

TAVERN, s. [ taverne , Fr.] a house where wine is sold. 

TAUGHT, preterit and part. pass, of Teach. 

TA VJ STOCK, an ancient town of Devonshire, with a mar- 
ket on Saturday, and 5603 inhabitants. It was once famous 
for its abbey, where the Saxon language was cultivated, and 
a printing press was established a few years after the art had 
been brought into England; but its remains are now di- 
vided into tenements. It is a stannary town, has a chalybeate 
mineral water, and is situated on the river Tavv, or Tave, 32 
miles W. by S. of Exeter, and 207 W. by S. of London. It 
gives the title of marquis to the eldest son of the duke of Bed- 
ford, and sends tw F o members to parliament. 

To TAUNT, v. a. [tanden, to shew teeth, Belg.] to reproach, 
insult, or treat with insolent contumely and upbraiding; to ex- 
probate; to revile ; to ridicule ; to scoff at. 

TAUNT, s. an insult; scoff; ridicule; sarcasm ; reproach. 
Among Mariners, a ship is said to be taunt-masted when her 
masts arc too tall for her. 

TAU'NTER, s . a reproachcr; an insulter. 

TAU'NTING, «. reviling; scornful; contumelious. 


TAU'NTINGLY, ad. scornfully ; in an imperious and proud 
manner; scoffiugly; contumeliously. 

TA U'NTON , an ancient town of Somersetshire, which, in 
point of size, buildings, and respectability of inhabitants, (more 
then 11,000,) may vie with many cities. It has long been 
the principal seat of the manufacture of coarse woollen goods, 
such as serges, corduroys, sagathies, druggets, shalloons, &c. 
though somewhat decayed of late years. It sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and previously to the reform bill, every 
potwalloper, i. c. inhabitant that dressed his own victuals, 
was entitled to vote. The edifices for religious worship arc 
two parish churches, a Catholic chapel, and several dissen- 
ting meeting-houses. It is seated on the river Thone, 
which is navigable hence to the Parret, and so to Bridgewater, 
31 miles N. E of Exeter, and 141 W. by S. of London. Large 
markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

TAURICO'RNOUS, a. [from ta nr us and cornu, Lat.] hav- 
ing horns resembling a bull’s. 

TAU'RIFORM, a. [ tauriformis , Lat.] having the shape of 
a bull. 

TA U'RIS ', or Tabriz , a city of Persia, and capital of Adcr- 
beitzan, supposed to he the ancient Kcbatana, and now inferior 
only to Ispahan. It contains about 400,000 inhabitants, who 
carry on a great trade in cotton, cloth, silks, gold and silver 
brocades, turbans, and shagreen leather. It is 320 miles N. 
W. of Ispahan. Lat. 38. 4. N. Ion. 47. 18. E. 

TAU RUS, s. in Astronomy, a constellation, marked 8 ; the 
Bull ; the second sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters 
about the 20th day of April. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL, a. [tantoloyiqvc, Fr.] repeating the 
same thing; addicted to repetitions. 

TAUTOi.OGIST, s. [nivroAdyoc, Gr.] a tedious . repeater. 

TAUTO LOGY, s. [r«i»ruAoy«u, Gr.] the repetition ul the 
same word often ; sometimes applied to the repetition ot the 
same sense in different words. 

TAUTO'PIIONY, s. a repetition of the same sound. 

To TAW, v. a. [taiviuii, Sax.] to dn ss white or alum leather. 

TAW, s. a round marble beautifully coloured, used in [day. 

TAWDRINESS, .v. tinsel finery. 

TA'WDRY, a . meanly sbewy ; tine without grace or ele- 
gance. Substantively, a slight ornament. 

TA'WNINKSS, s. a brown or yellowish colour, caused by 
the heat of the sun. 

TA WNY, a. [taut, or taunt, Fr.] yellow, like things tan- 
ned; sunburnt; swarthy-coloured. 

TAX, 5 . [tart, Belg. and Fr.] a tribute imposed ; an excise ; 
a tallage. A charge or censure, from taxo, Lat. 

To TAX, v. a. [ taxer , Fr.] to load with excise or imposts. 
To charge or accuse of some* fault; used with oj or v'dh be- 
fore the fault, from taxo , Lat. 

TAXABLE, a. that wav be taxed. 

TAXATION, .V. [taxation, Fr. taxatia, Lat.] the act of load- 
ing with taxes; impost; tax. Accusation; scandal. 

TA XER, s. lie who taxes. 

TEA, s. [Chin, the, Fr.] the leaf of a shrub growing in several 
provinces of China ; the liquor made by infusing tea in boding 
water. 

To TEACH, v. a. [preterit and part. pass, tawjhts terra??. 
Sax.] to instruct or inform; to deliver any thing to be learned ; 
to tdl or give intelligence. Ncuterly, to perform the oflico of 
an instructor. Syno: . To teach is only to give lessons , to 
lea?'?i is to give lessons with success ; both words relate more 
to those things that are proper to cultivate the mind, and form 
a good education; for which reason they are used with pro- 
priety, when the arts and sciences are in question, 'io i?i- 
struct has a greater relation to that which is useful in the con- 
duct of life, and success of affairs. It is therefore in its proper 
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place, when speaking of any thing that concerns either our 
duty or our interest. 

TE'ACIIABLE, a. capable of being taught or instructed. 

TF/ACH ABLENESS, s. docility; capacity to learn. 

TEACHER, s. an instructor ; a preceptor ; one who de- 
livers doctrines to the people ; a preacher. 

TEAGUE, s. a contemptuous name for an Irishman. 

TEAL, $. [tedimjh, Belg.] a small wild fowl, the most ele- 
gant and valuable of the duck kind. 

TEAM, s. [ temo , the team of a carriage, Lat. ( cam , a yoke, 
Sax.] a number of horses, oxen, or other beasts, drawing the 
same carriage at once ; any number passing in a line. 

TEAR, s. teer, [tear, Sax. taare , Dan.] the water which 
flows from the eyes ; any moisture trickling in drops. 

TEAR, s. tacr, s. [from the verb] a rent or fissure. 

To TEAR, v . a . [preterit tore , formerly tare, part. pass. 
torn; ttr.ran , Sax. tarn , Swed.] to pull into pieces or tatters ; 
to wound with the nail, or any sharp-pointed instrument drawn 
along ; to break, divide, or shatter, by violence ; to pluck 


TETG NMOUTII, a sea-port of Devonshire, reckoned part 
of the port of Exeter, with a market on Saturday, and a well 
frequented fair on the 29lh of September. It sends some 
vessels to the Newfoundland fishery, and employs several i n 
the coasting trade, especially in carrying tobacco pipe day to 
Liverpool, whence arc brought back coal, salt, carthcuwarc-s, 
At. It has a tide harbour, and is seated at the mouth of the 
river TeWn, 15 miles S. of Exeter, und 187 W. by S. of 
London. E & W. Teumuouth, 4(588 inhabitants. 

TE'IL-TIIEE, «. the same with the lime or linden tree. 
TEINT, tint, s. [/ciate, Fr.] colour ; touch of the pencil. 

TE LAMON, or ATLAS, s. a name given to those figures 
or half figures of men, so commonly used instead of columns 
or pilasters, to support any member in Architecture. 

TE LARY, a. [trout tela, a web, Lat.] spinning webs. 

TELEGRAPH, s. [rt'Xov and ypityu, Or.] an instrument, 
which, by exhibiting the requisite letters or characters, and re- 
peating them from one convenient eminence to another, serves 
to transmit short dispatches of news with great speed and cor- 


violently ; to take away by sudden force. Neuterly, to fume, 
rave, or rant, like a madman; from ticrcn , Belg. 

To TEASE, v. a. [teesan, Sax.] to comb or unravel wool 
or flax ; to scratch cloth to level the nap ; to torment or vex 
with assiduous impertinence. 

TEASER, s. any person or thing that torments by inces- 
sant importunity. 

TEAT, s. [/c/on, Fr. teth, Brit, tit. Sax. tettc , Belg.] the 
dug of a beast; anciently, the pap of a woman. 

TEAZEL, or TEASEL, s. a plant cultivated particularly 
in the W. of England, the heads of which are of singular use 
in raising the nap upon woollen cloth. The leaves, dried and 
given in infusion, are serviceable in cases of flatulency. 

TECHNICAL, a. [rtxcoror, Gr.] belonging to the arts. 

TECHNOLOGY, s. [tIx^I and Xoyne, Gr.] a description 
of, or discourse upon, the mechanic arts. 

TE'CHY, a. irritable ; peevish ; fretful ; froward. 
TECTO'NIC, a . [rn^ro visiic, Or.] belonging to building. 


rectuess. 

TELESCOPE, «. [telescope, Fr. from W/Xc, afar off, and 
ffKoiriw, to view, Gr ] a long tube fitted with glasses, through 
which distant objects are viewed. 

TELESCOPIC A L, a. belonging to a telescope; seeing at 
a distance. 

TE1.ESTIC, s. a poem, .where the final letters of each line 
make up a name, as do the first letters ot acrostics. 

To TELL, v. a . pivteiit and part, passive told; trllim, 
Sax. lellen, Belg. talen, Dan.] to utter or express by words; 
to relate or speak; to rehearse ; to teach or inform ; to betray ; 
to discover ; to count or number. To make* excuses ; as, 
“ Never tell me” Shah. Neuterly, to give an account; to 
make report. To tell on, to inform of. 

TELLER, s. an officer in the Exchequer employed in re- 
ceiving and paying all the monies on the king’s account, 
lliey are four in number. A relater ; a numbercr. 

TELL-TALE, s. one who gives information of what another 


To TED, r. a. [tendon, to prepare, Sax.] to lay grass newly 
mown into rows. 


says or does, either through officiousness or malice. 
TEMKRA'RIOUS, a. [ tcmcrairc , Fr. tuumirius , Lat.] 


TEDDER, or TETHER, s. [bidder, Belg.] a rope by 
which a horse is staked in a field to prevent his pasturing too 
widely. Figuratively, any thing which restrains. 

TF. DE'UIM, ,v. [we praise thee, O God !] a hymn of thanks- 
giving, used in the church upon ordinary as well as so- 
lemn occasions, so called from die two first words in the 
Latin. 


rash; heady; careless; heedless. Done at random. 

TEMERITY, s . [/< mirile , Fr. tnneritas, Lat.] unreason- 
able contempt of danger ; rashness. 

To TEMPER, v. a. [lempircr, Fr. tempero , Lat.] to mix 
so as one part may qualify or set the other out to advantage ; 
to mix or mingle ; to compound ; to accommodate ; to soften, 
soothe, or assuage *, to calm ; to form or reduce metals to 0. 


TEDIOUS, a. \from tadivm, LaL\ occasioning w eat mess proper degree ol hardness ; to modify, 
and trouble by continuance or length. Slow, dilatory. TEMPER, s. a due and just mixture of contrary qualities; 

TEDIOUSLY , ad. in a slow and irksome manner. the middle course, or medium ; disposition of mind ; consti- 

TEDIOUSNESS, s. that which renders any thing disagree- tut ion of body ; calmness; moderation; the state of hardness 


able bv the too long time spent in performing it. to which any metal is reduced. 

To TEEM, v.n. [team, offspring. Sax.] to bring young ; to TEMPERAMENT, s. [temperament, Fr. temperament urn, 
be pregnant. Figuratively, to be full or charged with , like tin Lat.] constitution; state with respect to die predominance vt 
animal that is pregnant Actively, to bring forth or produce, any quality; medium; duo mixture of opposites ; the habi- 
TF.KMER, s. une that brings young; a breeder. tulle or natural constitution of the body. The tempering ot 

TEF/MING, part. a. fruitful ; pregnant ; breeding. steel and iron, is the rendering them cither more compact and 

TEEN, s. sorrow; grief. Not in use. hard, or soft and pliant, according as the different uses for 

TEENS, s. [from tyn. Sax.] the years which are reckoned which they arc wanted may require, 
by the termination of teen; as thirteen, fourteen, &c. TEMPERAMENTAL, a. constitutional. 

TEE'S, a river which rising on the confines of Cumberland, TEMPERANCE, s . [ temperance , Fr. temperantia, Lat.] 
separates the counties of Durham and York, and enters the moderation in eating and drinking ; restraint of affections or 
German Ocean below Stockton. passions; patience, sedateness, calmness. 

TEETH, the plural of T oot h. TEMPERATE, a. [tempcralus, Lat.] abstaining from 

To TEETH, v. n. to breed teeth. excess in eating or drinking; moderate in degree of any qua- 

TEGUMENT, s. [trgumentum, Lat.] a cover or outward lily or passion ; free from ardent passion, 

part. . TEMPERATELY, ad. moderately; calmly; dispassion- 

To TEHEE, t*. n . [from the sound] to laugh ; to titter. ately ; sedately ; without gluttony or luxury. 
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TEMPERATENESS, s. freedom from excess. Calmness ; 
coolness ; moderateness ; mediocrity. 

TEMPERATURE, s. [temperature, Fr. temperatura, 
Lat.] constitution of nature; decree of any qualities; due 
balance of contrarieties ; freedom from any predominant pas- 
sion. 

TEMPEST, s. [tempest as, Lat.] very great violence of the 
wind, whose several degrees are — a breath ; a breeze ; a blast; 
a gale ; a gust ; a squall ; a storm ; a tempest ; a hurricane. 
A continual storm at sea. Any violent commotion. Synon. 
By tempest is understood an exceeding great violence of the 
wind ; by storm, a commotion of the elements. The latter 
is used to denote any violence of weather ; as a storm of 
hail, &c. but the former implies a terrible violence of 
wind. Hurricane , is used to denote the greatest fury of a 

MPEST, v. a . to disturb as by a tempest. 

TEMPESTTVITY, s. [tempestivus, Lat.] seasonableness. 

TEMPESTUOUS, a. [tempestucur, Fr.] stormy; disturbed 
by furious blasts of wind, or violent rage of passions ; turbu- 
lent; boisterous; furious; outrageous. 

TEMPESTUOUSLY, ad. furiously; outrageously; bois- 
terously; turbnlently ; as in a tempest. 

TEMPF/STUOUSNESS, s. storminess; outrageousness; 
boisterousnoss ; turbulence; fury; outrage. 

TEMPLAR, s. a student in the law. Also a certain order 
of knights, instituted at Jerusalem about the year 1118. At 
first there were but nine of them ; but in a short time they 
increased to 300 in their convent at Jerusalem. They took 
the name of Knights Templars , because their first house stood 
near the temple dedicated to our Saviour at Jerusalem. After 
having performed many great exploits against the infidels, 
they beeamc rich and powerful all over Europe ; but they 
abusing their wealth and credit, fi ll into many disorders and 
irregularities; for which they were prosecuted in France, 
Italy, and Spain ; and at last the pope, by his hull of the 
22d of May, 1312, pronounced the extinction of the whole 
order, and united their estates to the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem. 

TEMPLE, s. f temple, Fr. tempi nm, Lat.] a place set apart 
for religious worship. In the plural, the upper part of the 
sides of the head ; from tvmpora, Lat. 

TEMPLET, s. a piece of timber placed under the girders 
of a building. 

TEMPORAL, a. [temporal, Fr. temporalis , Lat.] measured 
by time, opposed to eternal. Secular, opposed to ecclesiasti- 
cal. Confined to our present existence in this world, opposed 
to spiritual. Placed at the temples, or upper part of the Bides 
of the head ; as the temporal arteries. 

TEMPORA LITY, or TEMPORALS, s. the laity, opposed 
to the clergy. Secular possessions, opposed to those belong- 
ing to the church. 

TEMPORALLY, ad. with respect. to this life. 

TEMPORA'NEOUS, a. [temporis, Lat.] temporary. 

TEMPORARY, a. [from tempus, Lat.] lasting only for a 
limited time. 

To TEMPORIZE, v. n. [temporiscr, Fr.] to delay or put 
off to another time ; to procrastinate. To comply with the 
times, or occasions. 

TEMPORIZER, s . one that complies with times and occa- 
sions ; a trimmer. 

To TEMPT, v. a. [ tento , Lat. tenter, Fr.] to endeavour to 
seduce or draw a person to do ill, by presenting some pleasure 
to the mind ; to provoke ; to solicit. ; to try. 

TEMPTATION, s. [tentation, Fr.] the act of endeavouring 
to draw to the commission of ill, by offering some seeming ad- 
vantage ; an enticement ; the state of a person solicited by 


tempest. 
To TE 


the appearance of present pleasures or advantages to the com- 
mission of some crime or fault. 

TEMPTER, s. one who seduces or entices to the commis- 
sion of any ill ; the devil, who tempted our Saviour. 

TE'MULENCY, s. [temukntia, Lat.] inebriation; intoxica- 
tion ; drunkenness. 

TEMULF.NT, a. inebriated; intoxicated with liquor. 

TEN, a. [ tyn , Sax. lien, Belg.] the decimal number ; twice 
five, or nine and one. A proverbial number. 

TENABLE, a. [tenable, Fr.] such as may be maintained or 
held against opposition or attacks. 

TENA'CIOUS, a. \tenax, Lat.] grasping hard ; unwilling 
to part with. Retentive, or not forgetful, applied to the me- 
mory. Cohesive ; adhesive ; glutinous ; viscous. Close- 
fisted ; niggardly ; meanly parsimonious. 

TENACIOUSLY, ad. closely; obstinately; niggardly. 

TENA'CJOtJSNESS, s. unwillingness to quit, let go, or 
part with. The quality of being adhesive, or retentive. 

TENACITY, s. [thiacifc, Fr. tenacitas, Lat.] stillness of 
opinion ; niggardliness. Among Physicians, that property 
in viscous substances by which they adhere together. 

TENAl'LLE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a kind of out-work, 
somewhat resembling a horn-work. 

TENANCY, s. [tenant ia, Lat.] the temporary possession 
of what belongs to another. 

TENANT, s. [ tenant , Fr.] one that holds of another ; one 
that dwells in the house of another for rent ; one who tesidcs 
in any place. 

TE NANTABLE, a. fit to he dwelt in. 

TE'NBURY, a town in Worcestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on the river Tome, which divides Wor- 
cestershire from Shropshire, 15 miles W. by N. of Worcester, 
and 133 N. W. by W. of London. Population 17i»S. 

TK KBY, a sen-port town of S. Wales, in P« n.biokeshire, 
with markets on Wednesdays a ml Saturdays, 10 mill s E. of 
Pembroke, and 253 W. of London. Population 21JS. 

TENCH, s. [finer, Sa x. tinea, Lat.] a fresh-water fish. 

To TEND, r. a. [contracted from attend] to watch; to ac- 
company, guard, attend; to he attentive to. Neiilcily, to 
wait or expect; to move towards a certain point or place ; to 
contribute ; to he cliiected to any end or purpose ; to aim at, 
from tend re, Fr. to attend as something inseparable. 

TENDENCE, or TENDENCY, s. direction or course to- 
wards any place or object. ; drill or aim towards any inference, 
or result. Attendance ; care. 

TENDER, a. [tend re, Fr.l soft; not hard ; not linn. Easily 
impressed, injured, or paiiiccf; delicate or efieminate ; excit- 
ing benevolence or sympathy ; compassionate; xusecptihl 
soft passions ; amorous or lascivious; expressive of lo\e; 
young; careful not to hurt. 

To TENDER, r. a. [tend re, Fr.] to oiler, or present fin 
acceptance ; to hold or esteem; to regard with care or tender- 
ness. The last sense seems obsolete. 

TENDER, s. an oiler or presentation of any thing for ac- 
ceptance. Regard, or kind concern. A small ship attending 
on a larger. 

TF/NDER-I1EARTED, a. easily alfeeted with the distress 
of others ; of a soft compassionate disposition. 

TENDERLY, ad. gently; softly ; kindly ; mildly ; in an 
affectionate and di licalo manner. 

TENDERNESS, &■. ['mdressc, Fr.] susceptibility of im- 
pressions; softness; delicacy; indulgence; kindness; seiu- 
pulousness of conscience; caution ; susceptibility of the softer 
passions; easiness of being hurt ; soreness. 

TENDINOUS, a. [tmdinerr, Fr.] full of tendons ; sinewy. 

TENDON, s. [tendo, Lat.] a sinew;, a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

‘ 10 N 
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TENDRIL, s. [tcndrillon, Fr.] ;i spiral shoot or string? hy 
means of which some ])lants support themselves against the 
adjacent bodies. It is well known in the pea and vine. 

TE'NEBRiE, or TENEBRKS, s. a service in the Romish 
church, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday before Easter, 
in commemoration of Christ’s agony in the garden. 

TENEBRO'SITY, s. [from tenebrous, Eat.] obscurity; 
darkness ; gloom. 

TENEBROUS, TENE'BRICOSE, a. [tenebrous, tenebri- 
cosus, Lat.] dark ; obscure ; gloomy. 

TENEMENT, s, [tenement, Fr.] properly signifies a house ; 
but in a larger sense it. is taken for any house, lands, rent, or 
other thing which holds of another. 

TENERIFE, one of the Canary Islands, in Africa, about 
70 miles long, and 22 broad. It abounds in wine, different 
sorts of fruits, cattle, and game. The air and climate are 
healthful. Here is a mountain, which is estimated to 
rise 12,1*3(38 feet above the level of the sea, called the 
Peak of Teneriif, and which may be seen 120 miles oft' on a 
clear day. "Hie principal town is Laguna, Latitude of the 
Peak 28° 1.0' .'18" N. Ion. 16° 4.0' 3.T W. 

TENESMUS, s. [Lat.] a violent inclination to go to stool, 
without being able to evacuate. 

TENET, or TE NF.NT, $. [from tenet , he holds, I.at.] an 
opinion, position, principle, dogma, doctrine. 

TENFOLD, n. ten times increased. 

TENNIS, s. [supposed by Skinner to be derived from tenez, 
stop, Fr. used by tin; French when they hit the hall] a play in 
which a ball is struck by a racket. 

TENON, s. [Fr.] the end of one piece of timber cut to be 
fitted into a mortice prepared in another. 

TENOR, *. [tenor, Lat. trnrur , Fr.] continuity of state; 
general currency ; sense contained, or the general course and 
drift of a discourse. In Music, the mean or middle part, be- 
tween the treble and the bass. In Law, the substance, or true 
intent, and moaning, of a writing. 

TENSE, a, [tensus, Lat.] stretched ; not lax. 

TENSE, (timk) *. [temps, Fr.] in Grammar, an inflexion 
of verbs, whereby they are made to signify or distinguish cir- 
cumstance of time in what they affirm. There are only three 
simple tenses or times : the present, as / love; the preterit, as 
I have loved ; and the future, T shall or will love. 

TE'NSENESS, s. contraction; tension ; tightness ; the op- 
posite to laxity ; state of being stretched. 

TF/NSIBLE, or TENSILE, a . [from tensits, or tcnsilis, Lat.] 
capable of being extended. 

TENSION, s. [tension, Fr. lensio, Lat.] the act of stretch- 
ing, or state of being stretched. 

TENSIVE, a . [tensus, Lat.] giving a sensation of stiffness 
or contraction. 

TE'NSURE, s . the act of stretching, or state of being 
stretched. 

TENT, s. [ tente , Fr.] a temporary lodging place for a sol- 
dier, formed of canvas stretched upon poles ; a pavilion ; a 
roll of lint put into a sore. A species of wine of a deep red, 
imported from Galicia in Spain ; from vino tinto. Span. 

To TENT, v. a. to put a roll of lint into a sore. Figura- 
tively, to search to the quick. 

TENTA'TION, s. [ tentation , Fr. tentatio , Lat.] trial ; 
temptation. 

TE'NTATIVE, a. attempting ; essaying ; trying. 

TENTER, s. [from tentus , Lat.] a hook on which any thing 
is stretched. To be on the tenters , is to be on the stretch ; to 
be in suspense, or in difficulties. 

TE NT ERVEN, a town of Kent, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Friday for cattle and pedlar’s ware, 24 miles 
S. W of Canterbury, and 56 E. by S. of London. Pop. 3177. 


TENTH, a. [teotha, Sax.] the next after the ninth; the 
ordinal often. Substantively, the tenth part of the tithe. The 
Tenths are a yearly portion, which all ecclesiastical livings pay 
to the king. 

TENTHLY, ad. in the tenth place. 

TEN'IT G1NOUS, a. [from ten tiyo, Lat.] stiff; stretched. 

TRNUIFO LIOUS, a . [tenuis and Jblium, Lat.J having thin 
leaves. 

TENU ITY, s. [ tenuite , Fr. tenuitas , Lat.] thinness ; slen- 
derness ; exility ; minuteness. Poverty ; meanness. 

TENUOUS, a. [tenuis, Lat.] thin ; small; minute. 

TENURE, s. [tenure, Fr. from tenco, Lat.] the manner 
whereby tenements are holden of their lords. 

TEPEFA'CTION, s . [from teprfacio, Lat.] the act of heat- 
ing or making warm to a small degree ; lukewarmness. 

TEPID, a. [tepidus, Lat.] lukewarm. 

TKPI'DITY, s. lukewarmness; heat in a small degree. 

TEPOR, s. [Lat.] gentle heat; lukewarmness. 

TERATO'LOGY, 5 . [from rf'paru and \6yor, Gr.] bombast; 
affectation of sublimity. 

TERCE, s. [tierce, Fr.] a vessel containing the third part 
of a butt or pipe, or forty-two wine gallons. 

TEREBINTH IN ATE, or TEREBi'NTHlNE, n. [1 tMbin - 
thine , Fr. terebinthxnn, Lat.] consisting of turpentine ; mixed 
with turpentine. 

To TE'REBRATK, v. a . [ terehro , Lat.] to bore ; to perfo- 
rate ; to pierce. 

TEREBR AT ION, s. the act of boring or piercing. 

TEH GEM INDUS, a . [teryeminus, Lat.] threefold. 

To TERGIVERSATE, (y soft) v. a . [tergvm and verso, 
Lat.] to shuffle; to boggle; to quibble; to evade; to shift. 

TERGIVERSATION, (y soft) .<?. the act of shuffling or 
quibbling in an argument; shift; subterfuge; evasion; fickle- 
ness. 

TERM, s. [terme, Fr. terminus, Lat.] a limit or boundary ; 
a word by which any thing is expressed ; language ; a condi- 
tion or stipulation ; a limited time, or the time for which any 
thing lasts. In Law', the time in which the tribunals are open 
to all that list to complain of wrong, or to seek their right hy 
course of law ; the rest of the year is called vacation. Of 
these terms there are four in every year, during which matters 
of justice are dispatched; one is called Hilary term, which be- 
gins the twenty-third of January, or, if that be iSunday, the 
next day following, and ends the twenty-first of February ; 
another is called Easter term , which begins eighteen days after 
Easter, and ends the Monday next after Ascension-day ; the 
third is Trinity term , beginning the Friday next after Trinity 
Sunday, and ending the Wednesday fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the sixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. In the University, that space of time when 
the schools are opened, and the exercises for degrees are per- 
formed, the intervals between which are called vacations. 

To TERM, v . a . to call or name. 

TERMAGANT, a. [from ///rand may an, Sax.] turbulent; 
tumultuous; scolding; quarrelsome; furious. 

TERMAGANT, s. a scold ; a brawling turbulent woman. 

TERMINABLE, a . limitable; that admits of bounds. 

To TERMINATE, v. a. [terminer, Fr. termino , Lat.] to 
bound, limit, or put an end to. Neutcrly, to be limited, or 
end. To attain its end, used with in. 

TERMINATION, s. [terminate, Lat.] the act of limiting 
or bounding ; a bound or limit ; an end or conclusion ; last 
purpose. In Grammar, the end of a word. 

TERMI'NTHUS, s. [rtpfttvQoc, Gr.] a blackish tumor. 

TERNARY, a. [ ternaire , Fr. ternarius , Lat.] proceeding 
by threes ; consisting of three. 
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TERNARY, TE'RNION, s. [icrnarius, tcrnio, Lat.] the 
number three. 

TERPSI'CHORE, terp si-co-ree, s . [Tepipi^opiy, Or.] one 
of the nine Muses, to whom is ascribed the invenlion of 
dancing. 

TE'KRA, or The Earth, s. [Lat.] in the Copernican 
System, is the third planet in order from the Sun. It is re- 
moved at the immense distance of about 9.0 millions of miles 
from that luminary, and revolves round him in 3G5d. .Oh. 
48m. 45 js. which is her tropical period ; but her sidereal and 
anomalistic revolutions are, 3G5d. Gh. 9m. lljs. and 3G5d. 
6h. l.Oin. 20As. respectively. Her diameter is about 79G4 
miles, and circumference 25,020 ; but, if seen from the Sun, 
she would appear under an angle of only 17", as is suffici- 
ently manifest from the two transits of Venus in 17GI, and 
17G9. She turns round her axis in 23h. 56m. 4s. but the 
natural day, or that caused by the sun, is 24 hours at a 
mean rate. The place of her aphelion, anno 1800, was in 
9° 32' 39" of Capricorn, having a progressive motion of 
about 1° 49' 10" in 100 years. She has no nodes, her an- 
nual path, called the Ecliptic, being the standard by which 
the deviation of the other planets therefrom are measured. 
The eccentricity of her orbit is 1G8 out of 10,000 of those 
parts into which her distance from the Sun is supposed to 
be divided; and the equation of her orbit 1“ 55' 52". She 
has also a satellite or moon revolving round her ; for par- 
ticulars of which, see Moon. That the earth is not at 
rest in the centre of the universe, as many have imagined, 
having all the celestial bodies moving round her every day, 
or thereabouts, may be proved from their vast distance, and 
also consequent superior magnitude. (See St a r.) The great 
distance of the Sun from the Earth is so evident, as hardly 
to need any demonstration ; for it is mathematically certain, 
from the two transits already mentioned, that the parallax of 
the Sun does not much (if at all) exceed 8 T '\ T ". Nor can 
the determination of so small an angle be subject to any 
material error from the method by which it is ascertained ; 
for it necessarily follows from the duration of the transit 
of 1 7 09 being observed to be 23m. 10s. shorter at Otaheite 
than it was at Wardlms. Now it is not analogous to any 
thing we know in nature, that a body so much larger than 
the Earth, and at such a vast distance, as the sun neces- 
sarily must be from the smallness of his parallax, should 
revolve round the Earth in 24 hours ; which must be the 
case, if he moves round her at all, for liis motion can only 
be either apparent or real. But without admitting the 
Earth’s annual motion, the different phenomena of the 
celestial bodies cannot be accounted for in any credible 
manner ; for bow much more reasonable is it to allow 
that the stationary and retrograde appearances of the 
planets arc only caused by the Earth’s annual motion, 
(especially when, allowing such a motion, they can he 
mathematically demonstrated to move round the Sun in 
orbits nearly circular,) than to suppose that the Sun, accom- 
panied w T ith the planets as satellites moving round him, and 
these planets again with their respective satellites moving 
round their primaries in stated periods, should all be carried 
round the Earth in the course of about a day ! That the 
Earth turns round her axis is consequent upon the admission 
of her annual motion ; but we will oiler an argument in its 
favour drawn from the daily phenomena of the fixed stars. 
It is known that they constantly keep the same relative po- 
sitions with respect to each other, which is a presumptive 
argument in favour of their being fixed bodies. They more- 
over all appear to make a complete circuit round the north 
and south poles of the heavens every 23h. 56m. 4s. which is 
precisely the lime which the Earth takes in moving round 


her axis, if she has any such motion at all. But what adds 
the last degree of certainty to the above arguments is, that the 
north and south poles of the Earth are exactly directed to the 
north and south poles of the heavens, the equator of the Earth 
to the equator of the heavens, the circles of latitude and lon- 
gitude on the Earth to their corresponding ones in the hea- 
vens, & c. &e. for a proof of which take tin- following obser- 
vation of Astronomers, that, the number of degrees and mi- 
nutes a fixed star is from either pole of the he.ixcus, so many 
degrees and minutes precisely must be the situation of that 
place from either pole of the terraqueous globe through the 
zenith of which the said star will every day pass. Therefore 
the Earth has an annual motion, and likewise revolves round 
her axis. Q. E. J ). Trrra F train , in Geography, is some- 
times used for a continent, in contradistinction to islands. 
Terra mortnn % or dammtfa , among Chemists, is that earthy 
part, or thick drossy matter, that remains after the distillation 
of a mineral body. 

TE'IIHACE, or TERRAS, s. [ terrace , Fr. terracia , Ital.] a 
bank or walk of elevated earth covered with gravel or grass. 
The flat roof of a house. A balcony ; an open gallery. 

TER R.EFI LIPS, (son ok the earth) s. a student of the 
university of Oxford, appointed, in public acts, to make jest- 
ing and satirical speeches against, the members thereof. 

TE RRA DEL FUECO, (Land ok Eire,) a large inter- 
sected island at the southern extremity of America, so named 
from the fires lighted up along the coasts by the natives, when 
the first, navigators were seen in these seas. The. soil is bar- 
ren and mountainous. 

TERRA FIRM A, New CnstilJc , or Cast ilk drt Oro, a 
vast extent of count iy in South America, extending almost 
from the equator to 12. 18. X. lat. and from 61. 20. to 89. W. 
Ion. It is divided into the following large districts, which are 
subdivided into smaller jurisdictions : Terra Firma Proper, or 
Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, 
Curuceas, New Granada, Faria, Popayan, Quito, and Comana, 
which now compose several free States. 

TEH R A'QUEOl'S, a. [from terra and at/tia, Lat.J consist- 
ing of land and water. 

TER RE-BLUE, s. [ terre and bleu, Fr.] a light, loose, friable 

kind of lapis unnenus. 

TERRENE, a. \lrrrrnus , Lat.| earthly; terrestrial. 
TERRESTRIAL, TKRRKS' TRIOFS, a . [terrestris, Lat.] 
earthly ; belonging to the earth ; earthly. 

TF/RRE-VERTE, s. [Fr.] a sort of earth, coloured by a 
slight admixture of copper. 

TERRIBLE, a. [terrible, Fr. Urribilis , Lat.] dreadful; 
frightful ; formidable; violent, or great, so as to ollend. 

TERRIBLENESS, s. frightfulness ; dreadfulness ; for- 
midableness. 

TERRIBLY, ad. dreadfully ; frightfully; formidably; vio- 
lently ; very much; so as to raise fear. 

TERRIER, s. [ terrier , Fr.] a dog that follows his game 
under ground ; a survey, or register of land. An auger, a 
wimble or borer, from frrtbro , Lat. 

TERRl'FIC, a. [terri/icus, Lat.] causing terror; dreadful. 

To TERRIFY, ?\ a . [ terror and facia, Lat.] to aflect with 
terror : to make afraid ; to frighten. 

TERRITORY, s. [territoirc, Fr.] in Geography, an extent 
or compass of land, within the bounds, or belonging to the 
jurisdiction, of any state, city, or other division of a country. 

TERROR, s. [ terror , Lat. tv.rreur, Fr.] fear caused by the 
sight or apprehension of some dangerous object ; the cause 
of fear. 

TERSE, a . [tersus, Lat.] smooth, applied to surface. Har- 
moniously elegant without pompousness, applied to style. 

TERSENESS, s. neatness of literary style. 
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TERTIAN, $. [tertiana, Lat.] an ague intermitting one 
day, and having two fits in three days. 

To TE'RTIATE, v, a. [< lertio , tertius , Lat.] to do any thing 
the third time. 

TESSELLATED, a. [from tessella , Lat.] variegated by 
squares. Tessellated pavements are made of square marbles, 
bricks, &c. called tessela’ , from their resembling dice. 

TEST, s. [testa, Ital.] the cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. Figuratively, trial or examination ; the means of 
trial; that with which any thing is compared as a standard; 
judgment or distinction. Test Act , is a statute, 25 Car. II. 
cap. 2. which requires all officers, civil and military, to take 
the oaths and test, viz. the sacrament according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England ; for the neglect 
whereof a person executing any office mentioned in that 
statute forfeits 5001. 

TESTA CEOUS, a . [testa ecus, Lat.] consisting or made of 
shell ; having continuous shells, opposed to erustaceous. 

TESTAMENT, s. [testament, Fr. testamentum, Lat.] an act 
of the last will of a pci sou, whereby lie disposes of his estate, 
&c. There are two sorts of wills, out? in writing, the other in 
words, which last is called a Nuncupative Will ; but this is not 
good in case of lands, which are 'only devisable by a testament 
in writing, executed in the life-time of the testator. It is like- 
wise the name of each of the volumes of holy Scripture. 

TESTAMK # NTARY, a. [testamentaire, Fr. testamentarius, 
Lat.] belonging to a will or testament; being in the manner of 
a testament; given by, or contained in, a will. 

TESTATE, a. [ test at as , Lat.] having made a will. 

TESTATOR, s. [ testator, Lat. testateur , Fr.] a man who 
makes or leaves a will. 

TESTATRIX, s. a woman who leaves a will. 

TE STER, s. [teste, or tvte, Fr. this coin being probably 
distinguished by the head stamped upon it.] a silver coin 
valued at sixpence. The head or cover of a bed. 

TESTICLE, s. [test i cuius, Lat.] in Anatomy, a double part 
in male animals, serving for generation. 

TESTI CULAR, a . belonging to the testicles. 

TESTIFICATOR, s. one who witnesses. 

To TESTIFY, v. n. [testifieor, Lat.] i«» prove, or 

give evidence. Actively, to witness or gi>o evuience of any 
point. 

TESTILY, ad. peevishly; fretfully; morosely. 

TESTIMONIAL, s . [testimonial, Fr. from testimonium , Lat.] 
a writing wherein a person’s character is supported by those 
who subscribe it, and which is produced by a person in bis 
own favour. 

TESTIMONY, s . [testimonium, Lat.] evidence or proof; 
an open attestation or profession. 

TESTINESS, s. peevishness; fretfulness ; moroseness. 

TESTU'DINATED, a. [iestudo, Lat.] roofed; arched. 

TESTY, a. \fcstie, Fr.] fretful; inclined to anger; peevish. 

TE'TBURY , a town of Gloucestershire, seated on the edge 
of the county next Wiltshire, with a market on Wednesday, 
and a handsome market-house. It is 25 miles K. N. E. of 
Bristol, and 99 W. of London. Population 2939. 

TETE-A-TETE, tait-ah-tait, s. [Fr.] check by jowl; face 
to face ; c’ose and familiar converse or correspondence. 

TETHER, s. See Tf.ddeu. 

TETRAGON, s. [from rtrpuywvoc, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
general name for any four-sided figure — as, a square, paralle- 
logram, rhombus, or trapezium. 

TETRA'GONAL, a. [rtrnayw'a c, Gr.] four square. 

TETR.APETALOUS, a. [from rt'rpa and ireraXa, Gr.] con- 
sisting of four petals or flower-loaves. 

1F.TRARCH, tc-trark, s. [rtrpa^rj c, Gr. tctrarcha, Lat. 
tetrarque , Fr.] a person ruling the fourth part of a province. 


TE'TRARCIIY, s. [rerpup^m, Gr.] the jurisdiction of a 
tctrarch. 

TETRA'STIC, s. [from rtTpaarixoc, Gr-] an epigram com- 
posed of four verses. 

TETRASTYLE, s. [rtrpa and <rru\oc, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a building with four columns both in front and rear. 

TKTRICAL, a. [ictricus, Lat.] froward ; perverse ; sour. 

TETR1C1TY, s . [tetricitas, Lat.] surliness of countenance ; 
severity ; harshness ; perverseness. 

TETRICOUS, a. [ tctricus , Lat.] froward, perverse, sour. 

TETTER, 5 . [tetcr. Sax.] a scab, ringworm, scurf. 

TEUTON 1 1C, a . something belonging to the Teutons, an 
ancient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coasts 
of the German Ocean. Thus, the Teutonic language is the 
ancient language of Germany, which is ranked among the 
mother tongues. The Teutonic is now called the German or 
Dutch, and is distinguished into Upper and Lower. The Up- 
per has two notable dialeets. 1. The Seandiau Danish, or 
perhaps Gothic; to which belong the languages spoken in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to 
which belong the several languages of the English, Scots, 
Frisians, and those on the N. of the Elbe. To the Lower be- 
long the Low Dutch, Flemish, &r. spoken in the Netherlands. 

TE f W KESB URY, a borough town of Gloucestershire, 
with 57S0 inhabitants; formerly much celebrated for its mus- 
tard, to which Shakespeare alludes in his second part of Henry 
IV. but, at present, its principal manufacture is that of cotton 
stockings, and nails. It sends two members to parliament, 
has markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays; and is pleasantly 
seated at the confluence of the Severn and Avon, 10 miles N. 
of Gloucester, and 103 W. N. W. of London. 

TEXT, s. [ (cute, Fr. text us, Lat.] that on which a comment 
is made or written ; a sentence of Scripture, so called because 
written in ancient manuscripts in text, or a larger hand than 
the notes, which were written in small characters. 

TEXTILE, a. [textile, Fr. textilis, Lat.] woven ; capable of 
being wove. 

TEXTRINE, a. [from textriva, Lat.] relating to weaving. 

TE'XTUARIST, or TE’XTUARY, *. [textuaire., Fr.] a di- 
vine well skilled in the original language of Scripture. 

TEXTURE, s. \lcxtura, Lat.] the act of weaving with re- 
spect to form, matter, or stuff; combination of parts. 

THALI'A, 5. one of the nine Muses, to whom the poets 
ascribe the invention of Geometry and Husbandry. 

THAMES, a large, navigable river of England, which rises 
in Cots wold Hills, in Gloucestershire. After receiving se- 
veral smaller streams in its passage, it falls into the British 
Channel. It has its name from the conjunction of the Thames 
and Isis. On its banks, London, the metropolis of the British 
empire, is situated. 

THAN, ad. [thanne. Sax.] a particle used after a compara- 
tive adjective, and placed before the thing compared. 

THANK, 5 . [ thrgn , Sax.] an old title of honour, equivalent 
to that of a baron. 

Til A' NET, an island of the county of Kent, surrounded by 
the sea, except on the N. K. side, where it is bounded by the 
branches of the river Stour. It contains several villages, with 
the sea-ports of Margate and Ramsgate, and has the title of 
an earldom. 

To THANK, v. a. [ thanken , Teut.. thaneian , Sax.] to ac- 
knowledge and express obligations for favours received. 

THANKFUL, a. [thaneful, Sax.] grateful; ready to ac- 
knowledge a favour or obligation. 

THANKFULLY, ad. gratefully; in a manner that ac- 
knowledges a favour received. 

THANKFULNESS, s. lively sense or acknowledgment of a 
favour received ; gratitude. 
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THA'NKLESS, <x. unthankful; ungrateful. Not deserving, 
or not likely to gain thanks. 

THA'NKLESSNESS, s. failure to acknowledge good re- 
ceived ; ingratitude. 

THA'NKOEFERING, s. offering paid iu acknowledgment 
of mercy. 

THANKS, s. [seldom used in the singular; thankas , Sax.] 
a verbal acknowledgment of a favour received : distinguished 
from gratitude , which is a deep sense of a favour received, and 
an inclination to repay, or an actual repayment of it. 

THANKSGIVING, s. that part of divine worship wherein 
we acknowledge benefits received. 

THA'NK WORTHY, a. deserving gratitude; meritorious. 

THAT, pron. [ thatn , Goth, thaet , Sax.] the other, opposed 
to this; which, when applied to something going before; who, 
applied to some persons mentioned before. Sometimes it is 
used instead of a whole sentence going before, to save a repe- 
tition of the same words. Followed by is, such as. That 
which. The thing. "What was then. Sometimes it is used 
to express cmiueuee. When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred to the latter, and that to the former, hi 
that, is an adverbial expression for — as being, because, in con- 
sequence of. 

THAT, coiij. because. Sometimes it is used to express a 
consequence, indication, or final end. 

TIIATCII, s. [ thacc , straw, Sax.] straw, &e. laid as a cover- 
ing on the top of a house. 

To TIIATCII, v . a. [thaccian, Sax.] to cover a roof with 
straw, reeds, rtrr. 

THATCHER, s. one who covers houses with straw. 

To THAW, v. n. [thawan, Sax.] to melt after being frozen. 
Actively, to melt any thing frozen. 

THAW, s. liquefaction of any thing congealed. 

TITA'XTED , a town of Essex, with a market on Friday, 
and, governed by a mayor. It is seated near the source of the 
Chelmer, 20 miles N. by W. of Chelmsford, and 41 N. N. E. 
of London. Population 2293. 

T11E, article, \dc , Belg.] the article denoting a particular 
thing. When used before an adjective, it signifies collection 
or many; as, the good; the righteous: it. generally occurs be- 
fore nouns in the plural number. Iu verse, when it comes be- 
fore a vowel, the c is sometimes, but barbarously, cut off*; as, 
“ Th' adorning the.” — Cowley . When it comes before other, 
the h and c are both sometimes cutoff; as, t'other. Before a 
participle, of the. present tense, it shews that it is used as a sub- 
stantive. 

THF/ATINF.S, a religious order in the Romish church, so 
called from their principal founder, John Peter Cnraffa, then 
bishop of Theatc, or Cliieti, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards pope, under the name of Paul IV. 

THE' ATE E, s. [ theatre , Fr. thcatrum, Lat.] a playhouse; a 
place rising hy steps like a stage. 

THEATRIC, or THEA'TR ICAL, a. becoming a playhouse ; 
belonging to the stage; scenic. 

THEBES, the name of an ancient city of Upper Egypt, cele- 
brated for its 100 gates or palaces. There are many very 
magnificent remains of this place, and three villages, Curnack, 
Luxor, and Gournou, are among its ruins. 

TllKE, the oblique case singular of Thou ; from the, Sax. 
the oblique case of the. Sax. 

THEFT, s. | thyjte, Sax.] the act of unlawfully taking away 
another person's goods; stealing. The thing stolen. 

THEFT-BOTE, s. in Law, the abetting a thief, by receiving 
the goods that he steals. 

THEIR, prou. f thcora, Sax.] of them; in their possession ; 
belonging to them. Theirs is used when any thing comes be- 
tween the possessive and the substantia 


TIIE'LSM, s . [from Otoe, Gr.] the belief that, there is but one 
God. This word is synonymous with Deism. 

THE'IST, s. he. who believes in one God. 

THEM, the oblique case of they ; from him, dative plural of 
he, Sax. 

THEME, s. [theme, Fr. Sipa, Gr.] a subject on which a per- 
son speaks or writes ; a short essay on a subject ; tin? original 
word whence others are derived. 

THEMSELVES, pron. [the plural of him and sdf] these 
very persons. 

THEN, ad. [than, Goth, and Sax. dan. Brig.] at that time; 
afterwards, or immediately after any action mention-. d ; at an- 
other time; therefore, or for th U reason; iu that rax*. Now 
and then, at. one time and another. That time, when usul 
after till, where it has the effect of a noun. 

TIIENGE, ad. from that place or time ; fur that reason. 

THENCEFO RTH, ad. from that time. It should not he 
used with from. 

THENCEFO RWARD, ad. on from that time. 

TIIEO'CRACY, s. \theocratir , Fr. ^roKoariu, Gr.] govern- 
ment immediately superintended by God. 

THEOCRATiCA L, a. [ tluoeratigue , Fr.] relating to a go- 
vernment administered by God. 

THEO'DOLiTE, s. [from roiw, to observe , and to\i\hr t long] 
an instrument used in surveying land. 

TII EOLO'G LAN, or Til Hi >'LOGlST, s. [thlologicn, Fr. SnAo- 
yot Gr.] a professor of divinity ; a divine. 

TH EOLO'G ICAL, a. \t/irofogieiis, Lat. •}co\(rytK()c, Gr.] be- 
longing or relating to the science of divinity. 

TH EOLO'G 1CALLY, ad. according to the principles of 
theology. 

TllEO'LOGY, s. [•.£o\oy/a, Gr. thtologie, Fr.] divinity; a 
science which teaches the knowledge of God and di\ine 
things. 

TllE'OMANCY, s. [£toc and parrtia, Gr.] a kind of divi- 
nation by calling on the name of God. 

THEORBO, s. [tiorba, Ital. tuorbe, Fr.] a huge lute used 
in playing a thorough bass. 

THEOREM, s. [ theorfmc , Er. wpij/m, Gr.] a proposition 
laid down as ail acknowledged truth. 

T11EO HEMATIC, T11KOR EMA'TIC.U., T11F.OI1 E'MIC, 

a. comprised in theorems; consisting in theorem*. 

THEORETICAL, THEORETIC, or TH EOT ICAL, ,/. 
[th caret itj tie, thcorigue, ‘Fr. Gr. | belonging to 

theory; speculative. 

THEORIST, s. one who forms or maintains a particular 
theory; one skilled in speculation. 

THEORY, s. \tluune , Fr. Gr. throria, I.at.] specu- 

lation, opposed to practice; system, plan, srheiiic. 

THERAPEUTIC, a. \tht rajuutif/tic. Fr. '?t(><rmvTtKur, Gr.] 

curative; sanative; teaching the cure ot diseases. 

THERE, ad. \tha r. Sax. f/mr.Goth. dvr, Dan.] in that place, 
opposed to here. An exclamation directing something at a dis- 
tance. At the beginning of a sentence, it generally causes the. 
nominative case to be placed after the verb, and is borrowed 
from if y a , Fr. In Composition, it means that. 

TH E'R EABOUT, or THEREABOUTS, ad. near that place, 
number, quantity, or state ; concerning that matter. 

THEREAFTER, ad. after that; according to that ; aecoid- 
inglv. 

THEREAT, ad. at Jiat ; on that, account ; at that place. 

THEREBY', ad. by means of that ; in consequence of that. 

THEREFORE, ad. for that; for this; for this reason ; con- 
sequently; in return for this. 

THKRKFRO'M, ad. froi that; from this. 

THEREI N, ad. in that ; inthr. 

THEREI NTO, ad. into that. 

10 O 
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TllEREO'F, ad. of that; of this. 

THERETO', or TIIEREU'N'IO, ad. to that 
THEREUPON, ad. upon that; in consequence of that. 
THEREWITH, ad. with that; immediately. 
THEREWITHAL, ad. over and above ; with that; at the 
same time. 

TIIERI'ACA, or TIIERIA'CE, s. treacle; any medicine 
against poison, or the bites of venomous animals. 

T II Ell I'AC A L, a. [St^mui, Gr. from theriaca, Lat.] medi- 
cinal ; physical. 

THE'RMzE, s. [Lat.] artificial hot-baths much used by the 
Romans. 

THERMOMETER, s. [thermometrie, Fr. from Stgpo c and 
ptrpov, Gr.] an instrument for measuring the heat of air, water, 
or other matter. 

THKRMOMETRICAL, a. and /icrptiric, °r,] re- 

lating tr> the measure of heat. 

THESE, pron. [plural of This] when opposed to those , these re- 
lates to the persons or things last mentioned, and those to the first. 

THESIS, s. [State, Gr.] a position; a subject to dispute 
upon ; a proposition advanced to be decided by logical argu- 
mentation. 

T1IF/SIMS, the name of the supposed inventor of tragedy, 
who fiourished f)f)6 years before Christ. 

THE' T FORT), an ancient town in Norfolk, formerly very 
famous, with a market on Saturday. The Spring assizes for 
the countv are kept here, and it sends two members to parlia- 
ment. It is governed by a mayor, ten aldermen, and twenty 
common-council ; has a good ftee-sehool, and a town-hall ; 
and is seated on the Little Ouse, which here divides Suffolk 
from Norfolk, and is navigable from Lynn, 30 miles S. S. E. ot 
Lynn, and 80 N. E. of London. Population 34G2. 

THE'URGY, (fj soft ) s. [Srnpyia, Or.] the power of doing 
supernal ural things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. 
THEY, in the oblique ease them ; the plural of he or she. 
THIBET , Tibet , or Tnngnt , a kingdom of Chinese Tartary, 
in Asia, having China on the E. Birmah and Assam on the S. 
Hindoostan on the S. W. and W. and Calimie Tartary on the 
N. It is divided into two parts, Tangut Proper and Thibet; 
the latter is the patrimony of Dalai Lama, the sovereign poulifl 
of the Tartars. 

THI ELE, s. a slice ; ascumtncr; a spatula. 

THICK, a. [thieve, Sax. thick r , Is!.] the opposite of thin ; 
gross or dense. Great in circumference, opposed to slender. 
Muddy, or not transparent, applied to liquors. Frequent, or in 
quick succession. Close, or crowded. Coarse. Without 
articulateness, applied to speech. Stupid. 

YHH’K, s. that part, or time when a thing is thickest. Thick 
mid thin , notwithstanding any obstacles or inconveniences. 
Thick and threefold , many. 

To THICKEN, v. a. to make thick or close; to condense; 
to strengthen; to make close; or numerous. Neuterly, to 
grow thick, dense, muddy, close, or numerous. 

THICKET, s. [thicceite, Sax.] a close knot, or tuft of trees ; 
a close wood or coppice. 

THICKLY, ad. closely; deeply; in great quantity. 
THICKNESS, s. the opposite of thinness; closeness; 
lurjeness in circumference ; coarseness; density; spissitude. 
THI CKSET, a. close planted. 

THIEF, .v. [plural t hirers; thief Sax.] one who privately 
so uls i lie property of another. An excrescence in the snuff of 
a candle. 

To THIEVE, v. w. to steal the property of another. 
THIEVERY, s. the practice of stealing; theft; the thing 

stolon. 

THIEVISH, a. given to stealing; practising theft; sly; 
genet; acting by stealth; relating to what is stolen. 


THIEVISHLY, ad. in a thieving manner ; like a thief. 

THIE VISHNESS, s. a disposition or inclination to stealing; 
habit of stealing. 

THIGH, s. [thcoh, Sax.] all that part of the human frame 
between the buttocks and the knee. 

THILL, s. [thille , a piece of timber cut, Sax.] the shafts or 
arms of wood between which a horse is placed in a carriage ; 
hence thill or thillcr-horse , the horse that goes between the 
shafts. 

THI'MBLE, s. [Minshew supposes it corrupted from thumb 
belt ] a metal cover placed on the tip ot the mid-finger to pre- 
serve it from the needle when sewing. 

THIN, a. [thinn, Sax.] the contrary to thick; rare, opposed 
to dense ; not close ; separated by large interstices ; small, ap- 
plied to sound ; lean or slim ; slight ; unsubstantial ; not coarse* 
not abounding. Adverbially, not thickly. 

To THIN, v. a. to make thin or rare; to make less close or 
numerous ; to attenuate. 

T1UNE, pron. [them, Goth, thin, Sax.] belonging to or re- 
lating to thee. It is used for thy, when the substantive is di- 
vided from it; as, this share, is thine , for this is thy share. It 
is placed before a word beginning with a vowl. 

THING, s. [thing. Sax. ding, Belg.] whatever is. Some- 
times opposed to a person, it signifies an inanimate substance. 
When applied to a person, it implies contempt and pity. 

To THINK, v. n. [preterit thought ; thencean , Sax. thank- 
gan, Goth.] to consider any tiling in the mind ; to reason ; to 
judge or conclude ; to intend; to meditate, lo recollect or 
observe ; used with upon. Actively, to entertain in the mind, 
conceive, or imagine. To think much of is to grudge. To 
think scornfully of, is to disdain. Svnov. We think quietly 
and orderly, to be thoroughly acquainted with our object. We 
study with* inquietude, and without order, to attain our wishes. 
W T e muse deeply, to pass the time agreeably. 

THINKER, 5 . one who cogitates or thinks deeply. 

THINKING, s. imagination; cogitation; judgment. 

TIIl'NLY, ad. not thickly; poorly, leunly, applied to the 
appearance of a person. 

Til I'N NESS, s. the quality of not being gross ; the quality 
of not being of a good substance, applied to cloth, &c. tenuity ; 
paucity; scarceness. 

Til TON VI LIE, a considerable town of France, in tne de- 
partmeut of Moselle, once the residence of the kings of Aus- 
trasia. It is advantageously seated on the river Moselle, over 
which it has a bridge, defended by a horn-work ; and is 14 miles 
N. of Met/, and 19. r > N. N. E. o'f Paris. 

THIRD, a. [Ihriththn, Sax.] the next after the second; the 
ordinal of three. Used as a substantive, it implies the third 
part ; the sixtieth part of si second. 

TIH'RDBOROUfJH, s. an under constable. 

THI RDLY, ad. in the third place. 

To TIHRL, v. a. [thirlian, Sax.] to pierce, to perforate. It 
is now pronounced and written thrill. 

THJRSK , or Thrush, a town in the North Riding of Wk- 
shire, with a market on Monday. It is a small place, formerly 
noted for its strong castle, which was destroyed by Henry 11. 
Its population amounts to 3829 souls ; it has several .manu- 
factures of coarse linens, and sends one member to parliament. 
It is 24 miles N. W. of York, and 220 N. by W. of London. 

THIRST, s. [thyrst. Sax.] the pain suffered from want of 
drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement desire. 

To THIRST, u. n . [thyrstan, Sax/| to he uneasy for want of 
drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement desire, followed by 
after. 

THI RSTILY, ad. wanting moisture. . 

THI'RSTINESS, s. a strong desire to drink ; want of mois- 
tur • ; dryness. Vehement desire for any thing. 
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TIU'RSTY, a . [thurstig, Sax.] dry; troubled with drought; 
vehemently desirous. 

THiRTEE'N, a. [ threotinc , Sax.] the number immediately 
following twelve; ten and three. 

THIRTEENTH, a. the ordinal of thirteen. 

THIRTIETH, a. the ordinal of thirty. 

THI'RTY, a. [thritig, Sax.] thriee ten. 

THIS, pron. [this. Sax.] that which is now present or men- 
tioned. After but , the next and no more. Followed by a 
word denoting time, the last past. It is ofte n opposed to that, 
which when they refer to a former sentence, this relates to the 
latter, and that to the first member. 

THI STLE, s. [ thistcl , Sax.] in Botany, the cardans of Lin- 
mvus. It is a genus of plants with compound Bowers, distin- 
guished from the others bv its fiat, hairy receptacle. There, 
are 10 British species, all of which flower in June and July. 
St. Barnaby’s Thistle is a species of eentaurea with yellow 
blossoms, flowering in July, and found in hedges. Order 
of the Thistle, or of St. Andrew , a military order of knight- 
hood in Scotland, the rise and institution whereof is vari- 
ously related. The chief and principal ensign is a gold 
collar composed of thistles and sprigs of rue, interlinked 
with amulets of gold, having pendent thereunto the image of 
St. Andrew', with his cross, and the motto, Nemo me impunb 
laerssit. 

THI STLY, a . overgrown with thistles. 

THITHER, ad. [ thither , Sax.] to that place ; to that end 
or point. 

THITHERWARD, ad. toward that place. 

T11L1TSIS, s. Or.] a compression of the stomach 

from food, offensive only by its quantity; or from a conflux 
of humours, void of acrimony, into that part. 

TH()\ contracted for Thoco n. Then, from tha, Sax. 

THOLE, .v. the centre of the arched roof of a temple. 

THO' MAS, ST. an island of the West Indies, the principal 
of the Virgin Islands, about 25 miles in circumference. It 
abounds in millet, manioc, potatoes, and most sorts of fruits 
and herbage, as well as sugar and tobacco. It. belongs to the 
Danes. Lat. 18. 22. N. Ion. L5. 4. W. Population 5,000. 

THONG, s. [thirang, Sax.] a strap or string of leather. 

THORA'CIC, a. [from thorax, Lat.] belonging to the 
breast. In the Li tinman system, a term applied to an order of 
fishes , the character of which order is, that, they have bony 
gills, and ventral fins placed directly under the thorax. 

THO'RAL, a. [from thorns , Lat.] relating to the bed ; as 
“ Thoral separation,” a separation from the bed : a divorce. 

TllO'RAX, s. Gr. thorax, Lat.] the eliest; or that 

part of an animal body beginning at the neck-bone, and end- 
ing at the diaphragm ; the breast. 

THORN, a city of Western Prussia, formerly Hanseatic, 
the chief city of Polish Prussia, strongly fortified, and of pretty 
good trade, with a celebrated Protestant academy. Its soap and 
gingerbread are in great request, and great quantities of them 
arc exported. In 1793, the king of Prussia took forcible pos- 
session of Thorn, and annexed it to his dominions. It is seated 
on the river Vistula, over which is a remarkable bridge : G7 
miles S. of Dantzick. Lat. 53. 6. N. Ion. 18. 42. E. 

TIIO'RN, s . [thorn. Sax.] a prickly tree; a prickle grow- 
ing on the thorn bush ; any thing troublesome. 

TllO'RNAPPLE, s. the datura of Linmvus. A plant with 
an upright egg-shaped thorny seed-vessel, ovate indented 
leaves, and white blossoms. It is common amongst rubbish 
about London. 

THO'RNBACK, s. a species of the ray-fish, prickly on the 
back, which frequents the sandy shores of this country, and 
is very voracious, feeding upon all sorts of fish, particularly 
herrings and sand-eels. 


THO' RNBURY, a town of Gloucestershire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is seated near the 
river Severn, 24 miles S. W. of Gloucester, and 122 W. of 
London. Population 4375. 

THORNE, a populous and improving town in the W, 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Wednesday. It is 
situated in a marshy soil, lately improved by draining, on 
the river Don, 31 miles S. of York, and 1(15 N. of Ixm- 
don. Population 3780. 

THO' RNEY, a town in Cambridgeshire, with a market on 
Saturday, 4 miles E. of Elv, 87 from London. Popul. 2055. 

THORNY, a. full of thorns or prickles; rough; spiny. 
Figuratively, perplexed; vexatious; difficult. 

THO ROUGH, prep . the word through extended into two 
syllables. 

THOROUGH, ad. [this is always written with two syl- 
lables, but the preposition sometimes in one, as through\ com- 
plete; passing in at one side, and beyond the other. 

THO'RO UGH FARE, s. a passage without stop or let. 

THOROUGHLY, ad. completely; fully; perfectly. 

THO'RO UGHWAX, s. in Botany, the hnpleumm of 
Linmeus. 

THORP, THROP, THRKP, TREP, or TUOP, in the 
names of places, are domed from thorp , a sillage, N;ix. 

THOSE, pron. the plural of that. See Tiilsk. 

TllOU, pron. [thu. Sax. du, Belg.] when we speak to fair 
equals or superiors, we say yon, like the Fn nch ; but in our 
addresses and devotions, we generally use thou. The second 
pronoun personal. 

THOUGH, conj . [thanh, Goth, tlivah , Sax.] notwithstanding 
that; although. As though, implies, as if. At the end of a 
sentence, it denotes however, or yet. 

THOUGHT, thuut, s. [theaht. Sax.] the art of thinking; 
an image formed in the mind ; fancy ; sentiment ; conceit ; 
reflection; opinion; design; serious consideration. Solici- 
tude, care. “ Ilawis was put in trouble, and died with 
thought and anguish.” Bacon. Obsolete in this last sense. 

THOUGHT, the preter. and part. pass, of Tiiink. 

THOU'GllTFUL, a. pensive, full of thought ; contempla- 
tive; given to meditation; studious; anxious, solicitous; 
careful. 

THOU'GHTFULLY, ad. in a pensive and thoughtful man- 
ner; with solicitude; carefully; anxiously. 

THOUGHTFULNESS, * deep meditation ; fullness of 
reflection; study. Solicitude; anxiety; care; attention. 

THOU'GHTLESS, a. airy; negligent; stupid. 

THOUSAND, a. [thu send, Sax.] ronsisiingot ten hundred. 
Substantively, the number ten hundred. Proverbially, a 
great number. 

THOU SANDTH, a. the ordinal of a thousand. 

TIIOWL, s . a small piece of timber, or wooden pin, by 
which oars are kept in their places in rowing. 

THRALL, or THRALDOM, *. [thnel, Sax.] bondage, or 
a state of slavery or confinement. 

TIIRA'PSTON, a small town in Northamptonshire with a 
market on Tuesday, seated on the river Nen, over which there 
is a handsome bridge ; 20 miles S. W. of Peterborough, and 
73 N. N. W. of London. Population 1 1)14. 

To THRASH, r. a. [sometimes written thresh; thnrscan. 
Sax.] to beat corn out of the chuff; to beat or drub. Ncuterly. 
to labour, or drudge. 

TIIRA'SHEH, s. one who thrashes corn. 

THRASONICAL, a. boastful; bragging. 

THRAVE, or THREAVE, s. [thraf 9 Sax.] in corn, 2\ 
sheaves, or 4 shocks, each containing f> sheaves; in some 
counties they reckon two shocks to the thrave, and 12 sheas ea 
to each shock. A herd ; a drove ; a heap. 
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THREAD, s [thrced, Sax.] a small line of flax twisted ; 
the rudiment of cloth ; any thing contrived in a course, or 
uniform tenor; the main drift or design of a discourse. Thread , 
or filament, in Botany, a part of a stamen or chive, support- 
ing the anther or tip. 

To THREAD, v. a. to pass through with a thread ; to 

pierce. 

THREA'DBARH, a, worn to the naked threads; having 
no nap ; worn out ; trite. 

THREA'DMOSS, s. in Botany, the bryum of Linnwus. 
The species under this genus are very numerous. 

To THREAP, v . a . a country word, denoting to argue 
much or contend. 

THREAT, s. the act of denouncing ill ; a menace. 

To THREAT, or THREATEN, v. a. [threat is used only 
in poetry; threatian , Sax.] to assure a person of, or denounce, 
future evil ; to endeavour to terrify by denouncing ill ; to 
menace. 

TIIREATENEll, s. amenacer; one that threatens. 

THREATENING, s. a menace; a denunciation of evil. 

THREE, a. [ thrie , Sax.] two and one. 

THREEFOLD, a. [threofeald, Sax.] thrice repeated; con- 
sisting of three. 

THREESCORE, a. sixty; three times twenty. 

THRENO DY, s. [ fytjvbwia, Gr.] a song of lamentation. 

To THRESH, v. a. see Tiirasii. 

THRESHER, s. one that threshes corn. A fish. 

TURKS HOLD, s. [thncscidald, Sax.] the ground or step 
under a door ; entrance ; gate ; door. 

THREW, preter. of Throw. 

THU ICE, ad. [th rig. Sax.] three times. Sometime s s< 
before an adjective to express the superlative degree, or am 
plitication. 

To TIIHID, v. a. [corrupted from thread] to slide through 
a narrow passage. 

THRIFT, s. [from thrive] profit: gain; riches obtained; 
state ol prospering ; the state of acquiring more; parsimony ; 
frugality. In Botany, the statice of Li nine us. There are three 
British species ; the sen, lavender, and matted thrift. This 
genus contains five chives and five pointals within its blossom, 
and may be distinguished from the other genera in the same 
class and order by one small roundish seed being only con- 
tained in the cup. 

THRI'FTILY, ad sparingly; frugally; carefully. 

TH BITTINESS, s. frugality; managing with economy; 
good husbandry ; sparingness; parsimony. 

THRl'FTY, a. frugal; managing with prudence ; careful; 
sparing ; parsimonious ; well-husbanded. 

To THRILL, v. a. [ thyrlian , Sax.] to pierce or bore ; to 
penetrate ; to drill ; to a fleet with a piercing sensation. Neu- 
U:rly, to have the quality of piercing ; to pierce or wound the 
ear with a sharp sound ; to feel or pass with a sharp tingling 
sensation.' 

To THRIVE, v. 7i. [preter. throve , part. pass, thriven ; 

4 thro , to increase, IsL] to prosper; to grow rich; to increase; 
to advance in any thing desired. 

TIIRTVER, s. one. that prospers; one that grows rich. 
TTIRTVING, a. prosperous; increasing; growing. 
THUI'VINGLY, ad. prosperously; increasingly. 

THRO’ a barbarous contraction of Through. 

THROAT, s. [tlirotc, or throta , Sax.] the forepart of the 
neck ; the passage for food and breath. The main road of 
any place. 

To THROB, v. n. to heave at the breast with sorrow; to 
beat or palpitate. 

THROB, s a heave, or beat of palpitation. 

THROE, 8 [from throwian, to suffer. Sax.] the pain and 


anguish attending the bringing of a child into the world; any 
great agouy ; the final and mortal struggle. 

To THROE, v. a. to put in agonies. 

THRONE, s. [&p6vot, Gr. thronus, Lat.] a chair of state, 
richly adorned, und covered with a canopy, for emperors, kings, 

princes, &c. to sit on at all times of public ceremonies. 

TllRONO, S. [thramj, from thrinyan , to press. Sax.] a 
crowd ; a multitude pressing against each other. 

To THRONG, v. n. to crowd; to swarm. Actively, to 
incommode with crowds. 

THRONGING, (y bard) a. crowding; gathering together 
in great numbers. 

THROSTLE, s. [thorstcl. Sax.] the thrush. 

THROTTLE, s. [from throat] the wind-pipe. ; the larynx. 
To THROTTLE, v. a. toehoak; to suffocate; to kill by 
stopping the breath; to strangle; to stifle. 

THROVE, preterit of Thrive. 

THROUGH, throo, prep. [ thurh , Sax.] from one end or 
extremity to the other; by means of; in consequence of. 
THROUGH, ad. from one end, or side, to the other. 
THROUGHLY, ad. [it is commonly written thoroughly 
from thorough] completely; entirely; sincerely. 
THROUGHOUT, prep, quite through; entirely. , 
THROUGHOUT, ad. in every part; everywhere. 

To THROW, v. a. [pret. threw, part. pass, thrown; 
thrawan, Sax.] to fling or cast to a distance; to toss, or 
put away with violence, haste, or negligence ; to lay down 
carelessly, or in lmste; to cast; to emit; to venture at dice; 
to spread in haste ; to reject. To throw away, to lose or 
spend profusely ; to reject. Used with by, to reject, or lay 
t aside as useless. Used with down, to overturn. Used 
• with off, to expel, reject, or renounce. Used with out , to 

exert; to distance or leave behind ; to eject; to emit. Used 

with vp, to resign angrily; to emit or bring up. JSCntrilv, 
lo perform the act of casting; to cast thee, i scd with afpid, 
to try expedients. 

THROW, s', a cast; a cast of dice; the space to which 
any thing is thrown; an effort or violent sally; stroke; blow. 

THRO WER, s. one that throws. 

THRO'WSTER, s. a twister of silk or thread. 

THRUM, s. [thraum, the end of any thing, Isl.] the ends 
of weavers’ threads; any coarse yarn. 

To THRUM, e. to grate; to play coarsely. To weave; 
to knot; to twist; to fringe. 

THRUSH, s. [thrisc, Sax.] a small singing bird. In Medi- 
cine, small round ulcerations, which appear in the mouth, and 
by degrees affect every part of the alimentary duct, except the 
thick guts. 

To THRUST, v. a. [ trvsito , Lat.] to push anv thing into 
matter, or between close bodies ; to push or drive with \ iolrneef 
to impel; to urge; to stab; to obtrude; to intrude. To com- 
press, used with together. Neuterly, to attack with a pointed 
weapon ; to squeeze into ; to throng. 

THRUST, a. a push; assault; hostile attack with a point- 
ed weapon. 

THUMB, s. [ thuma , Sax.] that short strong finger which 
grows on that part of the hand towards the body. 

To THUMB, v. n. to handle awkw ardly; to soil with the thumb. 

THUMP, .v. [thombo, Ital.J a hard heavy blow given with 
something blunt. 

To THUMP, v . a. to beat with dull heavy blows. Neu- 
tcrly, to fall or strike with a dull heavy blow. 

THUMPING, a. beating. Great; huge; big. 

THUNDER, s. [thunder. Sax. dander, Swed.] a loud 
meteoric noise or rattling, accompanied by lightning; any loud 
noise, or tumultuous violence ; fulmination. 

To THUNDER, v. n. to make that loud and terrible 
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noise attending lightning. Actively, to emit with noise and 
terror ; to publish any denunciation ; to fulminate. 

THUNDERBOLT, s. lightning; the arrows of heaven; 
ecclesiastical fulmiuation ; denunciation. 

THUNDERCLAP, s. an explosion of thunder. 
THU'NDERER, s. the power that thunders. A name 

given by the Heathens to Jupiter their principal deity. 

THUNDERSHOWER, $. rain accompanied with thunder. 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, v. a. [part. pass, thunderstruck] 
to blast, or hurt with lightning ; to terrify or amaze by some 
unexpected event. 

THUREFEROUS, a. [ thurifer , Lat.] bearing frankincense. 

TIIURIFICATION, s. [from thurus and Jacio , Lat.] the 
act of fuming with incense; the act of burning incense. 

THU'RSDAY, *. the fifth day of the Christian week, and 
the sixth of the Jews ; so called from Thor, an idol worship- 
ped by the Saxons and Teutons on this day. Some suppose 
that the Supreme Deity was worshipped under this name. 

THUS, ad. [thus. Sax.] in this manner; to this degree or 
quantity. 

To THWACK, v, a. [ thaccian , Sax.] to strike with some- 
thing blunt and heavy ; to thump; to beat heartily ; to bela- 
bour ; to bang; to thrash. A ludicrous word. 

THWACK, s. a blow given with something blunt and 
heavy; a thump. 

THWART, (a pron. broad) a. [ Ihwyr , Sax.] cross; oblique; 
transverse. Perverse; inconvenient; mischievous. 

To THWART, v. a. to cross ; to do any thing iu opposition 
to another. Neuterly, lobe in opposition to. 

TIIY, prow, [thin, Sax.] of, belonging pr relating to, tlicc. 
The possessive of Tnoir. It is placed before a word beginning 
with a consonant. See Think. 

THYME, s. \thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] a genus of plants of 
which there arc two licit ish species, viz. the common thyme 
and wild basil. 

THY'llSUS, s. [Svfjrro c Or.] the upright stalk or stem of 
an herb. Also, a lance* or spear, wrapt in vine leaves, where- 
with Bacchus is said to have armed himself and his soldiers, 
to deceive the Indians. 

TIAR, or TIA RA, s . [tiara, Lat. tiarr, Fr.] a diadem, or 
dress for the head. The pope’s triple crown. 

To TICE. v. a . [contracted from Entice | to allure. 

TICK, s. [perhaps contracted from ticket, a tally cm which 
debts arc scored] score or trust. The lice of dogs or sheep, 
from tique, Fr. or leke , Belg. The case whic h holds the 
feathers or flocks of a bed. The sound made by the vibration 
of a clock or watch, from tikken , Dutch. 

To TICK, v. w. to take on credit, or oil trust ; to run in 
debt; to trust, or give credit. Actively, to note by regular 
vibration, as a clock or watch. 

Tl'CKEN, or TI CKING, s. a kind of strong cloth used for 
bed cases. 

TICKET, s, a token of any rigid or claim, at the delivery of 
which admission is granted, or the claim acknowledged. A 
small label. 

To TICKLE, v. a. [ tifilh , Lat.] to create a tit illation, or 
itching sensation and laughter, accompanied with pleasure and 
pain, by slight touches ; to please by slight gratifications. 
Neuterly, to feel a titillation, or a sensation which causes 
laughter. 

TECKLTSTT, a . sensible to titillation, easily tickled when 
scarce touched ; tottering ; difficult, or nice ; uncertain ; un- 
fixed ; doubtful. 

TID, a. [ tydder , Sax.] tender ; soft ; nice. 

TI DBIT, 5 . a dainty. A cant word. 

TIDES, .v. [tyd. Sax. tijd, Belg. and Isl.] two periodical 
motions of the waters of the sea, called the flux and reflux, or 


the flow and ebb. The cause of the tides is the attraction of 
the sun and moon, hut chiefly the latter ; the waters of the im- 
mense ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their natural rest, move 
and roll in tides, obsequious to the strong and attractive 
power of the moon, and weaker influence of the sun. Figu- 
ratively, time; season; course; while; stream; commotion, 

violent confluence. 

TI'DESMAN, or TFDEWAITER, s . an officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the custom-house. 

Tl DESWELL, a town in Derbyshire, v.ith a market on 
Wednesday. Its situation is low, and is so called from a well 
that ebbs and flows. It is but an ordinary place, but has a 
handsome church, and a free-school. It is miles N. W. of 
Derby, and 100 N. N. \V. of London. Population 1N78. 

TI DILY, ad. neatly; readily. 

TI DINESS, s . neatness ; readiness. 

Tl'DINGS, s. [from lidun, to happe n, Sax.] news; account 
of something that has happened ; incidents related. 

TIDY, a. [tidt, Isl.] seasonable; neat; ready; timelv. 

To TIE, v. a. \tian, Sax.] to hind ; to fasten with a knot. 
Used with up, to confine or obstruct. To oblige or constrain. 

TIE, s. a fastening made by a knot; a bond or obli r ution. 

TIERCE, ar. See Tkrck. 

TIFF, *, liquor; drink; a quantity of liquor fur drinking. 
A fit of peevishness ; a pet. A low wind. 

Tl'FFANY, s. a very thin kind of silk. 

TICK, s. in Architecture, the shaft of a column fiom the 
astragal to the capital. 

TIGER, (tj hard) s. [tiyrc, Fr. t iyris , Lilt.] a la rco beast, of 
the cat kind. 

TIGHT, life, n. [dicht, Belg;.] dose, nr stretched hard, op- 
posed to loose. Cleanly dressed ; something less than neat. 
Not leaky, applied to casks or vessels. 

To TI GHTEN, v. a. to straighten ; to make close. 

TIGHTLY, ad. closely ; not loosely ; neatly; biKkly. 

Tl'GlITNESS, s. closeness; neatness; adroitness. 

TI GRESS, 5 . the female of the tiger. 

TIKE, s. a cur, or small dog. “ Bobtail tike." Mink. 

TILE, s. [ tiy/r , Sax. tnjfl, lVlg.] thin plates of babul clay, 
’iscd in covering houses. 

To TILE, v. a. to tout with tiles; to cover as tiles. 

TI LED, a. in Botany, one leaf or scale partly cowling 
another like the tiles on a lmnse, exemplified in the impale- 
ment of the dandelion and burdock. 

TI LER, s. one whose trade is to cover houses with tiles. 

Tl LING, s. the roof covered with tiles. 

TILL, s. [tul, Pers.] a money-box, or drawer, in a shop. 

TILL, prep. [ til, Sax.] to tlm time of. 77// note , to the pre- 
sent time ; till thtn, to that time. 

TILL, conj. to the time that ; to the degree that. 

To TILL, r. a . [tilian. Sax.] to plow or manure the ground. 

TELLABLE, a. arable; fit. for the plough. 

TI LLAGE, a. the act of plowing and manuring land, to 
make it produce corn ; husbandry ; agriculture. 

TELLER, s. a strong piece of timber fastened to a ship’s 
rudder, by which it is moved. A young tree left to grow till 
*t. is fit to fell. A husbandman ; a ploughman. A till. 

TILLS, s. a sort of pulse. 

TILSIT, a large, rich, and commercial town of Lithuania, 
containing 000 houses, and 7000 inhabitants. It consists 
chiefly of two long stieots, ot a proportionable breadth, and a 
contiguous suburb called the Liberty. It is seated on the river 
Meinol, .00 miles N. E. from Konigsberg. — This town became 
famous for the familiar conferences held near it on a floating 
raft, by the emperors of Fi nee and Russia; which ended in 
a treaty of peace (known by the panic, of the Treaty ol 'lilsil) 
signed July 0, 1807. 

10 P 
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TILT, $. [i tyld , Sax.] a tent; any covering over the head ; 
the covering of a boat or carriage ; a military game, in which 
the combatants thrust at each other with lances ; a thrust. 

To TILT, v. n. to fall or lean on one side. To run in tilts 
or tournaments ; to light with rapiers ; to rush as in a combat. 
Actively, to stoop, hold, or force on one side. To turn up so 
as to run out, as a tilted barrel. To cover like the tilt of a 
boat. To carry, or point, as in tilts. 

TILTH, s. husbandry ; manure ; culture ; tillage. 

TIMBER, s. [from tymbrian, to build, Sax.] wood fit for 
building ; main trunk of a tree ; materials, ironically. 

TIMBREL, s. [tympanum, Lat.] a musical instrument. 

TIME, s . [ tym , Erse, tima, Sax.] duration considered as 
set out by certain periods, and measured by certain cpochns ; 
measure of duration; continuance; interval; season, or pro- 
pertime; life; age; early season ; the hour of child-birth ; 
the repetition of any thing ; musical measure. 

To TIME, v. a. to bring or do at a proper season ; to allot 
a certain space for the accomplishing a thing ; to adapt or re- 
gulate to the time ; to measure harmonically. 

TIMELY, ad. seasonably; opportunely; early; soon. 

TIMESERVER, s. one who complies with prevailing opi- 
nions whatever they be; an unprincipled person. 

TIMESERVING, a. mean compliance with present power. 

TIMID, a. [timide, Fr. timidus , Lat.] fearful ; wanting 
courage; timorous; cowardly; mean-spirited. 

TIMIDITY, s. [timiditr, Fr. timid das, Lat.] want of 
courage ; tearfulness; cowardliness; timidity. 

TIMOROUS, a. [from timor , Lat.] too much affected with 
fear; fearful ; timid; cowardly; mean-spirited. 

TIMOROUSLY, ad. fearfully; with much fear. 

TIMOTHY-GRASS, s. [so called from Mr. Timothy Han- 
son, who first brought the seeds of it from Virginia] a species 
of grass cultivated in England, in low, damp grounds, near 
London, and in Herefordshire, Berkshire, and Norfolk. It 
grows to the height of three or four feet, and resembles wheat 
or rve. All cattle are verv fond of it. Some think it amative 


To TINK, or TFNKLE, v. w. [tinier, Fr.] to make a sharp 
quick noise; to clink ; to sound as a bell. 

Tl'NKER, s. a mender of old copper and brazen vessels. 

TINMAN, s . one who manufactures and sells wares made 
of tin, or iron tinned over. 

TINMOVTH , or TYNEMOUTH , a sea-port of Northum- 
berland, with a population of *24,fi78. seated at the mouth of 
the river Tyne, 9 miles E. N. E. of Newcastle, and 277 N. by 
W. of London. It has a large and stately castle, seated on a 
very high rock, inaccessible on the sea-sido, and well mounted 
with cannon. There are dangerous rocks about it called the 
Black Middins ; but, to guide ships by night, light-houses are 
set up. Here are several salt-works, but the principal article 
of trade is coals. It now elects one member 

TI NSEL, s. [eliucelle, Fr.] a kind of shining cloth; any 
thing sliewy, but of small value ; false lustre. 

TINT, f. [tcinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] a dye or colour. 

TINY, a. [ tynd , Dam] little; small; puny. 

TIP, s. [tip, Belg.] the top, end, or point. In Botany, a 
part of a stamen or chive, fixed upon the thread, and contain- 
ing the dust. In dog’s mercury it has one cell, in hellebore 
two, in orchis three, in fritillary lour, &c. This part of the 
stamen is called by Linmeus, anthera, or the flower, by way of 
eminence ; but by earlier botanists, apex. 

To TIP, v. a . to cover the head or extremity. To strike 
lightly, to tap. To top; to end. To give, a low word. 

HP PER A' RY, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munster, about 60 miles ru length, and from 12 to 40 in 
breadth : bounded on the N. E. and N. VV. by King’s County 
and Galway; on the K. by Queen’s County and Kilkenny; on 
on the S. by Waterford and a part of Limerick; and on the 
W. by Galway, Clare, and Limerick. It is fertile in the S., 
but the N. is rather barren, and terminates in a row of 12 
mountains, the highest in Ireland. It contains 1 N(> parishes, 
38,700 houses, and 402, .098 inhabitants. The river Suir 
runs through all the length of it, from N. to S. besides which, 
there are abundance of smaller rivers and brooks, on which 


ot this country, and that Mr. Hanson only curried it from Vir- 
ginia to N. Carolina, where it obtained its name. 

UN, s. [tea, Belg.] a whitish metal, softer, less elastic, and 
less sonorous, than any other metal, excepting lead. Thu 
principal mines of it are in Cornwall . Thin plates of iron , 
covered with tin, and manufactured into various useful 
articles . 

T1SCT, s. [feint, Fr.] a colour, stain , or spot. 

TINCTURE, s. [ tincturci , Lat.] colour , superadded hy 
something ; an impeded smattering of an art or science. In 
onennsfry. a dissolution of the more refined and volatile parts 
of a body in proper menstruum. 

To TINCTURE, v. a. to imbue or impregnate with some 
colour or taste ; to imbue the mind. 

TI NDER, s. [ tyndre , or tendre , Sax.] linen cloth charred 
for the purpose of catching the sparkles made by strik- 
ing a Hint and steel together. Any thing eminently inflam- 
mable. 

Tl’NDEUBOX, s. a box for holding tinder. 


near 50 boulting mills are counted. The principal productions 
arc cattle, sheep, butter, and flour. The most considerable 
] daces are Clonmel, which is the county town, Cashel, and 
Garrick. 

7 / JTI'T , s. [tappet, Sax.] a covering for the neck. 

To TIPPLE , r. n. [tvpd, a dug, old Tent.] to drink to ex- 
cess . Actively, to drink with luxury or excess. 

TIPPLER, s. a sottish drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow. 
TTPSTAFF, s. an ollicer with a stuff tipped with metal, 
who takes into custody such persons as are committed by the 
court, or by a judge ; the stall* itself so tipt. 

TIPSEY, a . drunk; overpowered with excess of drink. 

TI PTOE, s. the end of the toe. 

TIRE, or TIER, s. [ tuyr , Belg.] rank or row. A head 
dress. Furniture; apparatus. In Sea language, a row of 
cannon placed upon a ship’s side, either above, upon deck, or 
below. 

To TIRE, v. a. [lir inn, Sax.] to make weary, or to 
fatigue; to harass. To dress the head. To tcaze into- 


TINR, s. ytinve, I ah’] the tooth of a harrow ; the spike of a 
fork. Figuratively, trouble, distress. 

To TING, or TINK, v. 7i, [£t/i?77o, Lat.] to make a sharp 
shrill noise ; to ring; t.o sound as a bell. 

To TINGE, v. a. [ lingo , Lit.] to impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or taste ; to stain, or dye. 

T1NGEMT, a. [tingevs, I.at.] having the power to tinge. 

T1NGLASS, s. bismuth ; a semi-metal, resembling tin. 

To TI NGLE, v. ». [tiny den, Belg.] to perceive a con- 
tinued sound in the ear ; to feel a sharp quick pain, or 
pleasure. 


lcrably. 

TIREDNESS, s. weariness; state of being tired. 

TIRESOME, a. wearisome, tedious, fatiguing. 

TFREWOMAN, s. a woman whose business is to make 
dresses for the head. 

TIROL , TYROL , or Upper Austria , a country of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Austria, and part of the hereditary do- 
minions of that house, bounded on the N. by Swabia and Ba- 
varia, on the E. by Carinthia and Saltzburgh, on the S. by 
Italy, and on the W. by Swisserland. It is about 150 miles 
in length, and 120 in breadth, and contains 12 towns, and 10 
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villages which have markets. There are a great many moun- 
tains in this country, and yet it produces as much com and 
wine as the inhabitants have occasion for. It has rich mines 
of gold, silver, lead, and several species of precious stones ; 
besides profitable salt-pits, and medicinal springs and hot- 
baths. Inspruck is the capital. 

TI SSUE, s. [lissu, Fr.] cloth interwoven with gold or silver, 
or figured colours. Any thing interwoven. 

TIT, s . a small horse ; a woman. Used in contempt. 

TI'THEABLE, a. liable to pay tithes ; chargeable to the 
tenths or tithes payable to the clergy. 

TITHE, or TY'THE, s. [ teotha , tenth, Sax.] the tenth part 
of all fruits, &c. a revenue payable to the clergy. The tenth 
part of any thing. A small part or portion. 

To TITHE, v. a. [teothian, Sax.] to tax with the payment 
of the tenth part; to pay the tenth part. 

TITHE R, s. one who gathers tithes. 

TITHING, s. the number or company of ten men, with 
their families, knit together in a society, all of them being 
bound to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour 
of each of their society ; of these companies there was 
one chief person, who from his office was called tithing - 
man . 

To TITILLATE, v. a. to tickle. 

TIT1LLATION, s. a pleasing sensation from the gentle 
touch of some parts ; trickling. Any petty pleasure. 
TITLARK, s. a bird. 

TI TLE, 5 . f titnlus, Lat.] a general head comprising particu- 
lars; an appellation of honour; a name ; the first page of a 
book, explaining its subject, likewise called titlcpagc ; a claim 
of right ; an inscription. 

To TITLE, v . a. to name; to enable; to entitle; to 
call. 

TITMOUSE, or TIT, . 5 . a small sort of bird. 

To TITTER, v. ? 1 . to laugh with restraint, or softly. 

TITTLE, s. \tit. Tout.] a point or dot; a particle*. 

TITTLE-TATTLE, s. idle talk; mere prate ; gossiping ; 
empty gabble. An idle talker. 

TITULAR, a. [titulaire, Fr.] enjoying the title; no- 
minal. 

TITULA'RITY, s. the state of being titular. 

77' VERTON , a town of Devonshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Tuesday. It sends two members to parlia- 
ment ; and has long been noted for its great woollen manu- 
facture, particularly of kerseys. It. is 14 miles N. N. E. 
of Exeter, and 161 W. by S. of London. Population, 
9766. 

Tl VI 0 TDA LE. See Rox is v no iisii 1 n e. 

TO, ad. [to, Sax. te , Belg.] when it comes before a verb, or 
between two verbs, it is a sign of the infinitive mood, and im- 
plies that the second is the object of the first, and notes the 
intention. After an adjective, it denotes its object. Some- 
times it denotes futurity, or something to be done, and is pre- 
ceded by stilt. To and again, or to and fro , implies back- 
ward and forward. 

TO, prep, opposed Vo from, notes motion towards. Somc- 
times it implies address, attention, addition, state, or place 
whither any one goes, opposition, amount, proportion, posses- 
sion, perception, accord or fitting, the subject of affirmation ; 
in comparison of; as far as. After an adjective, it denotes the 
object. Before face, presence. After a verb, it denotes its 
object. Sometimes it implies the degree. Before day , like 
the Saxon, it implies the present day; before morrow , the day 
next after the present ; before night, the approaching or pre- 
sent night. 

TOAD, s . [fade. Sax.] an animal resembling a frog, and 
reckoned venomous. A paddock. 


TO'ADFISH, ». a kind of aca-flsh. 

TO'ADFLAX, s* in Botany, the antirrhinum of Liu ■ 
necus. 

TO'ADGRASS, s, the bastard duckweed. 

TO'ADSTONE, s. a concretion supposed to be found in the 
head of a toad. 

TO'ADSTOOL, s, a poisonous fungus resembling a mush- 
room. 

To TOAST, v. a. [ tostnm , Lat.] to dry, or make brown by 
holding before a fire ; to name a health to he drunk. 

TOAST, s . bread dried and made brown before the fire ; a 
celebrated beauty, whose health is often drunk. 

TO' ASTER, #. one who toasts. 

TOBACCO, s. a native of the East and West Indies, and 
particularly the island of Tobago, whence it was first brought 
to England by Sir Francis Drake, in J 585. 

TOBACCONIST, s. a manufacturer and seller of to- 
bacco. 

TOBAGO, or Tabngo, the most southward of the Curibhec 
Islands in the West Indies, and the most eastward except 
Barbadoes. It is about 27 miles long from S. W. to N. E. 
and about 8 broad ; and near the N. K. extremity is Little 
Tobago, which is two miles long. The climate is far more 
temperate than could be expected from its situation so near 
the equator. It is fruitful and well watered, and the sea is 
stored with excellent fish, particularly turtle of every kind. 
The inhabitants consist of 322 whites, ] 164 free -colon red, and 
12,556 negroes. It belongs to Great Britain ; and Scar- 
borough is the principal place. Lat. 1 1. 1 0. N. Ion. GO. 30. W 

TOD, s. [tottc. huar, a lock of hair, Teut.] a bush or thick 
shrub. Applied to wool, 28 pounds weight. A fox. 

TO'DDINGTON, a town in Bedfordshire, with a market 
on Saturday, 33 miles from London. Population 1026. 

TOE, s. [ta, Sax. teen, Belg.] the extreme divisions of the 
feet, answering to the fingers of the hand. 

TOFT, s. a grove of trees ; a place where a messuage or 
house has stood ; a kind of shed at the end of farm-houses. 

TOGA, s. [Lat.] in Roman Antiquity, a wide woollen gown, 
or mantle, which seems to have been of a semicircular form, 
without sleeves ; and used on public occasions. 

TOGETHER, ad. \togather, Sax.] in company; in the 
same place or time; without intermission ; in concert, or con- 
tinuity. Together with, in union or mixture with. 

To* TOIL, r. n. [/Man, Sax. tnylm, Belg.] to labour. Ac- 
tively, to work at ; to weary, to overlabour. 

TOIL, s. labour; fatigue. Any net or snare woven, or 
meshed, from loilc, Fr. 

TOILET, s. [toilette, Fr.] a dressing table. 

TOILSOME, a. laborious; arduous; making weary. 

TOISE, s. [Fr.] a F rench measure containing six feet in 
length, or n fathom. 

TO KEN, s. [try chert, Belg. taen t Sax. tyhns, Goth.] a sign 
or mark ; a memorial of friendship. A coin. 

TOLD, preterit and part. pass, of Tf.li.. 

To TOLL, t\ a. to draw by degrees ; to train. 

TOLE'DO , an ancient town of Spain, in New Castille, of 
which it was formerly the capital. It is the sec of an arch- 
bishop, the seat of a 'famous university, and has several manu- 
factures of silk and wool. Toledo is 37 miles S. of Madrid. 
Lat. 39. 50. N. Ion. 3. 20. W. 

TOLER ABLE, a. [toh ruble , Fr. tolcrabifis , Lat.] that may be 
endured or supported ; passable, but not excellent. 

TO'LER ABLENESS, s. the state of being tolerable. 

TOLERABLY, ad. supportably; passably; moderately. 

TO LERANCE, s. [toleranc , Fr.] the power or act of en- 
during or suffering. 

To TO'LER ATE, v. a. [tolcro, Lat. tolacr, Fr.] to sufler 
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nr allow without opposition ; to suffer. Synox. We tole- 
rate a thing, when having sufficient power, and knowing it, 
we do not hinder it. We suffer it, by making no opposition, 
but seeming either not to know it, or not to have the power of 
preventing it. We “permit it, when we authorize it by formal 
consent. Tolerate and suffer are never used hut with respect 
to bad things, or such as we believe so ; whereas permit re- 
lates either to good or bad. 

TOLERATION, s. [lolero, T.at.] in matters of religion, is 
either civil or ecclesiastical. Civil toleration, is ail impunity 
and safety granted by the State to every sect that dot's not 
maintain doctrines inconsistent with the public peace ; and 
ecclesiastical toleration , is the allowance which the Church 
grants to its members to differ in certain opinions not deemed 
fundamental. 

TOM. , s. [ toll, Brit, tol, Sax.] in Law, a tax or custom paid 
for passage, or the liberty of selling goods in a market or fair. 
The sound of a bell when tolled. 

To TOLL, (o long) v, n. to pay or take money for the pas- 
sage of goods, iVc. Actively, to ring a bell. To take away. 
Obsolete in tilt! last sense. 

TO LLBOOTII, or TO'LSF.Y, s . a place where taxes arc 
paid ; a customhouse. A prison. Townhouse. 
TO'LLGATHKRER, s. one who takes toll. 

TOLU', a sea-port of Terra Finn a, in the. government of 
Carthagena. In the environs is found the celebrated balsam 
to which it gives name, and which is produced from a tree 
like a pine. It is 04 miles S. of Carthagena. 

TOLLTA'TION, s. [ loluto , Lat.J the act of pacing or 
ambling. 

TOMB, s. [tombe, or tomhenn, Fr.] a monument in which the 
dead arc enclosed. Figuratively, a grave. 

TOMIW CTOUy a populous kingdom of Africa, in Negro- 
land, represented as lying on the S. E. of the desert of Zahnra, 
on the left bank of the Niger. The unfortunate Major Lung 
visited it, and the French traveller M. Caillie. Tomhiictno 
is nearly 1 miles in circumference, with about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, who are Mahommelans, and have 7 mosques. The sur- 
rounding country is a vast plain of sand. Jt is the: market 
where the caravans from the N. meet those from the S. and K. 
but the Arab merchants are jealous of the F.uropcaus. The 
traffic is slaves, ivory, and gold. It is seated near the river 
Niger, in lat. 13. 42. N. Ion. 2. 22. E. 

TOME, s. [Fr.] a volume or book. 

TOM E'NTUM, $. among Botanists, the downy matter which 
grows on the leaves of some plants. 

TO MTIT, s. the titmouse; a small bird. 

TON, s. [tonne, Fr. ] t See Tt/y. 

TON, or TU*N, in the names of places, arc derived from dim , 
a hill, Sax. and signifies a town, because towns were formerly 
built on these eminences. Some indeed, but erroneously, de- 
rive it from tuu, a hedge or wail. Sax. 

TONE, s. [ton, Fr. tonus , Lit.] a note, sound, accent, or 
whine. Elasticity; power of extension and contraction. 

TONG, s. [see Ton os, though it is sometimes written tongue; 
yet, (Johnson says,) as its office is to catch the hold, it seems 
derived from the same original, and should be spelt in the 
same manner, as Tongs\ the catch of a buckle. 

TOM IS, s. [it has no singular, tuny. Sax. and Belg.] an in- 
strument by which hold is taken of any tiling. 

TONGUE, s. [tong he, Belg. tang. Sax.] the primary organ 
of taste and speech ; language ; speech ; fluency of words. 
A small point. To hold one's tongue, is to be silent. Syxox. 
Tongue appears to me. to be more particular or provincial than 
language, which is more general or national. Thus, I would 
say, the vulgar tongue , the Yorkshire tongue; but the French 
language, the Spanish language . 


To TONGUE, v. n. to talk or prate. Actively, to chide. 
TO'NGUELESS, a. having no tongue; speechless. Un- 
named ; not spoken of. 

TO'NGUE-TIED, a . having an impediment of speech ; un- 
able to speak freely, from whatever cause. 

TO'NIC, or TO'NICAL, a. [tonique, Fr.] giving tone or 
strength, applied to certain medicines. Being extended or 
elastic. Relating to tones or sounds. 

TO'NNAGE, s. an impost due for merchandise brought or 
carried in tons, at a certain rate per ton. 

TONN1NGEN , a town of Denmark, in Slcswick, and ca- 
pital of a territory of the same name. It. is scaled on a pe- 
ninsula formed by the river Eydcr near the German Ocean, 
with a commodious harbour, 23 miles W. S. 4V . of Slcswick. 

TO’NQU IN, a kingdom of Asia, having Yunan in China on 
the N. ; Canton and the Bay of Tonquin on the E. ; Cochin- 
china on the S. ; and Laos on the \V. It is about 1200 miles 
long, and 500 broad. Population 18,000,000, and the in- 
habitants trade largely, and are very rich ; but they are so ad- 
dicted to gaming, that when they have lost all they will stake 
their wives and children. Their religion is Paganism. 

TONSILS, s. [lonsillcs, Fr. tonsil be, Lat.J in Anatomy, two 
remarkable glands situated on each side of the mouth, near 
the uvula, and commonly called the almonds of the ears, from 
their resembling almonds. 

TO'NSURE, s. [tonsure, Fr. tonsnra, Lat.] the act of shav- 
ing or clipping the hair; the state of being shorn or shaved. 

TO'NTINK, s. annuities on survivorship. The name is de- 
rived from an Italian, named Tonti, who is said to have first 
formed the scheme of these life-annuities. 

TOO, ad. [to. Sax.] over and above ; overmuch ; more than 
enough, or excess ; likewise; also. 

TOOK, the preterit and part. pass, of Take. 

TOOL, s. [tool, Sax.] any instrument used by the hand; a 
hireling, or one servilely at the command of another. 

To TOOT, v. n . [totian. Sax.] to pry ; to peep ; to search 
narrowly and sidy ; to look about. lo sound or make a noise. 
To stand out prominently. Actively, to look into. 

TOOTH, . 9 . [plur. teeih ; loth, Sax.] a little very hard and 
smooth bone, fixed in a proper socket in the jaws, in the man- 
ner of a nail, and serving to chew or masticate the food; a 
blade-hone or prong of any bifid instrument ; the dentellatcd 
or prominent part of a wheel, which carries the correspondent 
part of another. Figuratively, taste. Tooth and nail, implies 
with one's utmost violence. To the teeth , in open opposition, 
or to a persons face. In spite of the teeth , notwithstanding 
threats, or a person's utmost opposition. To vast in the teeth , 
is to mention by way of reproach. 

TOOTH ACH, s. a pain in the teeth. 

TOOTHDRAWER, .v. one who extracts teeth. 
TOOTHLESS, a. flot/t/ras, Sax.] having no teeth. 
TOOTHPICK, or TOOTH PICKER, s. an instrument to 
cleanse, teeth from any thing sticking between them. 
TOOTHSOME, a. pleasant; agreeable to the taste. 
TOOTH WOUT, s. in Botany, the hithnea of Linnaeus. 
The sealed tootlnvort is the British species. 

TOP, s. [topp, Brit, top. Sax. Belg. and l)an.] the apex, or 
highest part ; the surface ; the utmost degree or rank , the 
crown of the head ; the head of a plant ; a plaything used by 
children. Adjcrtively, it implies lying on the top. 

To TOP, v. n. to rise or be eminent ; to excel ; to do one s 
best.. Actively, to cover on the top ; to rise above ; to sur- 
pass ; to crop*; to perform with excellence. 

TOPARCH, s. [tottoq and #ip X »). Or.] the principal man m 
a place. 

TO PAZ, s. [ topase, Fr.] a precious stone of a gold colour. 
TO'P CLIFF, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 24 
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miles N. of York, and 210 of London, on the great northern 
road, with several good ions for the entertainment of travellers. 
It has no market. Population 2952. 

To TOPE, v . n , [toper, Fr.] to drink hard, or to excess. 

TOTEIl, s, one who drinks hard; a sot; a drunkard. 

TO'P-GALLANT, s. the highest sail in a ship. 

TOPIIA'CEOUS, a. [from tophus , Lat.] stony, sandy, gra- 
velly, or gritty. 

TO'PHEAVY, a, having the upper part of anything heavier 
than the lower. 

TO'PIIET, [Hob.] a scriptural name for hell. 

TO'PHUS, s. [ tophus , Lat.] in Medicine, a chalky or stony 
concretion in any part of the body. 

TO' PIC, s, [from roiroc, Or.] a general head to which other 
things are referred; a subject. In the plural, medicinal exter- 
nal applications to a particular part. 

TO'PICAL, a. [ro7rik*oc, Gr.] relating to some general head ; 
local, or confined to some particular place. In Medicine, ap- 
plied to a particular part. 

TO'PKNOT, s, a knot or bow of ribband worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

TO'PMAST, s . the second division of a mast, or that part 
which stands between the upper and lower pieces. 

TOPO'GRAPIIER, s. [roTroyftatfMc, Gr.] one that describes 
a particular kingdom, country, or place. 

TOPOGRA'PHICAL, a. [from roiroc and ypu^o», Gr.] be- 
longing to topography; describing particular places. 

TOPO'GRAPIIY, s. [roTcnypcuftta, Gr.] the description of a 
particular place, kingdom, or country. 

TO'PPING, a. fine ; noted; wealthy. A low word. 

TOTPI NG LY, ad. prosperously; eminently. Obsolete 

To TO'PPLE, v. n. to fall forward; to tumble down. 

TO'PSAIL, s. the highest sail except the topgallant-sail. 

TO'PSIIAM, a town in Devonshire, seated on the river Ex, 
5 miles S. K. of Exeter, of which it is the port or haven, 
with an excellent quay. The population is 31 SI souls. 
It is 170 miles S. W. of London, and has a market on Saturday. 

TO'PSY-TURV Y, ad, with the bottom upwards. 

TOR, s . [Sax.] a tower; a turret; a high pointed rock or 
hill. 

TORCH, s. [ torche , Fr. torcia , Ital.] a wax light larger 
than a candle ; a flambeau. 

TO RCHLIGHT, s. a light kindled to supply the want of 
the sun ; the light of a torch. 

TORE, preterit of Tear. 

TORE, or TO RUS, s. in Architecture, a large round mould- 
ing, used in the bases of columns. 

To TORMENT, r. a. f tourmr liter, Fr.] to put to pain ; to 
excruciate; to teaze; to vex with importunity; to agitale. 

TO'RMENT, s, a lasting pain ; misery, anguish, torture. 

TORMENT1L, s, a genus of plants, of which there are two 
species, the upright and creeping. The roots of this first spe- 
cies, called also sept foil, is used in several counties to tan 
leather, and farmers find them very efficacious in the dysen- 
teries of cattle. 

TORME'NTING, a. torturing; putting to great pain ; teaz- 
ing with great importunity ; excruciating; agitating. 

TORMENTOR, «. one that, torments ; any thing that causes 
pain. One who inflicts penal tortures. 

TORN, part. pass, of 'F ear. 

TORNA'DO, s, [Span.] a hurricane; a whirlwind. 

TORPEDO, the Ciiamp, or Numb Fisii, s. [torpedo, Lat.] 
the most singular property of which is, that when out of the 
water it affects the hand, or other part that touches it, with a 
sensation much like the cramp ; the shock is instantaneous, 
and resembles that given by electricity, only that the effect 
lasts longer ; but when it is dead, it is eaten safely , 


TO'RPENT, a. [torpens, Lat.] torpid; benumbed; struck 
motionless; not active; incapable of motion. 

lOltPE'SCENT, a, growing torpid; becoming inactive. 

TO'RBAY and TORMAIIAM , situated 5 miles from 
Dartmouth, on the coast of Devonshire, 208 miles horn Lon- 
don. Torbay is a fine harbour, formed by two capes, enclo- 
sing an expanse of water, 12 miles in circumference, screened 
by a rampart of well- wooded rocks. It was here that. Wil- 
liam III. landed in 1688. Population of the beech, 35^2. 

TO'RPID, a, [torpidus, Lat.] benumbed; deprived of mo- 
tion or sensation; incapable of motion; sluggish ; iiuu live. 

TO'RPITUDE, s, state of being motionless; numbness; 
sluggishness; inactivity; idleness. 

TO'RPOR, s. [Lat.] dulness of sensation; inability to move. 

TOltREFA'CTION, s, [from torrefavio , to parch, L.ut.1 the 
act of scorching, or roasting any thing before the fire. 

To TO RREFY, v. a, to dry by the fire ; to scorch. 

TO'RRENT, s. [ torrent , Fr. torrvns , Lat.] in Geography, a 
temporary stream of water falling suddenly from mountains 
whereon there have been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw 
of snow. A violent and tumultuous current. 

TORRID, a, [ torride , Ft. torridus , Lat.] burning-hot; 
parched or scorched; diicdwith heat. 

TO R RING TON, a tow a of Devonshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It has a stone bridge of 
four arches over the river Torridgc, and is 11 mill s S. I»y W. of 
Barnstaple, aud 194 W. by S. of London. Population 309;.!, 

TORSE, s. in Heraldry, a wreath. 

TO'KSKL, s, any thing in a twisted form. 

TO RSION, s, [ lursiu , Lat.] the act of writhing, twisting, 
turning, or winding. 

TORT, s. [Fr.] in Law, wrong or injury. 

TO'RTILE, a. [fortdis, Lat.] twisted; wreathed. 

TO'RTIVE, a . [from tortus, Lat.] twisted; wreathed. 

TO'RTOISFi, s. [tort it, Fr.] an amphibious animal, covered 
with a strong shell. A form into which the ancient soldiers 
formed themselves, by bending down and holding their buck- 
lers over their heads, so that no darts could hurt them. 

TORTOLA, the principal of the Virgin Islands, in the 
West Indies, belonging to the British, about 12 mil* s lone - from 
E. to W. and 7 in breadth. Population 477 white*, 1296 free- 
cnb^o-ed. and 5400 negroes. Lat. IN.2H N. Ion. 64. 50. W, 

TORTUOSITY, s, wreath; flexure; indirection. 

TO RTUOUS, a. [fcj’tuosus, Lat. tortueux , Pr.] winding, 
turning iu and out. Figuratively, mischievous. 

TO RTURE, &*. [torture, Fr. torturu, Lat.] pain; anguish; 
pang; torment inflicted either as a punishment, or to extort 
confession. 

To TO RTURE v, a, [tortum, Lat.] to punish with torture ; 
to excruciate ; to torment; to keep on the stretch. 

TORTURER, .<?. a tormentor; one that tortures. 

TO'RVOUS, a. [torrus, Lat.] sour of aspect. Not used. 

TO'RY, s. [Irish, a robber, or savage] in the English His- 
tory, one who upholds tin* pernicious and absurd doctrines ot 
divine inherent, rights iu kings, and passive slavish obedience 
in subjects, with an unrelenting hierarchy of the church; op- 
posed to a teftiy. 

To TOSS, r. a. [pret. and part. pass, tost ; tasseu, Belg.] 
to throw or cast with the hand; to impel or throw with 
violence; to lift with a sudden and violent motion; to agi- 
tate; to make restless : to rumble over. Neuterly, to be in 
violent agitation. Used with up , to fling coin in the air in 
gaining. 

TOSS, s. the art of tossing; an affected manner of rais- 
ing the head ; a throw of a coin in the air in gaming. 

TO'SSEL, s. See Tassel. 

TO’SSRR, s, one who throws; one who flings or writhes. 

10 Q 
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TO TAL, a. [total, Fr. totalis , Lat.] whole* or complete; con- 
taining all the parts taken together, or undivided. 

TOTA'LITY, s. [totality Fr.] any thing entire or undivided; 
the whole; a sum total. 

TOTALLY, ad. wholly ; entirely; completely; fully. 

T’OTHER, contracted for the other. 

TO TNESS, a borough of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a manufacture of serges. It is governed by a 
mayor, and sends two members to parliament; 27 miles S. W. 
of Exeter, and 196 W. by S. of London. Population 3142. 

To TOTTER, v. n. [toutrren, to tremble, Rclg.] to shake so 
as to be in clanger of falling; to stagger; to be dizzy. 

TOTTERING, TOTTERY, TO TTY, a. [the first word is 
only used] ready to fall; feeble; weak; unsteady. 

To TOUCH, tuch, v. a. [toucher, Fr,] to reach with any 
thing so that there be no space between tin* thing with which 
we reach and that which is reached; to come to, or attain. 
To perceive by the sense of feeling. To try, applied to metals. 
To affect, move, or melt. To mark out or delineate. To 
strike or sound, applied to music. To act upon or impel. To 
treat of in a slight manner. To infect in a slight degree. To 
touch up, to repair or improve. Neuterly, to cohere; to join 
close together. Used with at, to come to, or stay at, a place. 
Used with on, to mention in a slight manner. Used with oh or 
upon, to arrive at, or stay a short time ; to light upon in men- 
tal inquiries. 

TOUCH, s. reach of any thing so that there is no space be- 
tween the thing reaching and the thing reached ; the sense 
of feeling; the act of touching; examination of metals by a 
stone: a test by which any thing is tried; proof; power of 
exciting the affections; the act of the hand on a musical in- 
strument; affection ; a hint; a slight essay ; a stroke in paint- 
ing; feature; lineament; a gentle tap; wipe; a fit of a dis- 
ease ; exact performance. 

TO'UCIIABLE, a . tangible; that may he touched. 

TO'UCH-HOLE, s. the hole through which the lire is con- 
veyed to the powder in a gun. 

TO UCHING, prep . concerning; with respect, relation, or 
regard to. 

TO'UCHJNG, a . lying so close that no space may he be- 
tween. Affecting; pathetic; moving. 

• TO'UCHSTONE, s. a hlack glossy stone, by which gold 
and silver are tried ; any test or criterion. 

TO' UCl I WOOD, s. rotten wood used to catch the lire struck 
from the flint. 

TOUCHY, a . peevish; irritable. See Techy. 

TOUGH, tuff, a. [toh. Sax.] not breaking when bent; stiff, 
or not easily bent; not brittle. Not easily bitten or chewed, 
applied to food. Viscous ; clammy ; ropy. Difficult. 

TOUGHNESS, 5 . flexibility ; the quality of not being easily 
broken. Hard to he bit or chewed. Viscosity; tenacity; 
glutinousness ; clamminess. Firmness against misfortune. 

TO' U LON, a celebrated city and seaport of France*, and 
the chief town of the department of Var. Before the revolu- 
tion, it was the see of a bishop, and besides the cathedral, and 
other parishes, contained 9 convents, a seminary, and a col- 
lege. It is divided into the Old Quarter and the New Quar- 
ter. The harbour, respecting these two quarters, is distin- 
guished likewise by the name of the Old Fort, or the Mer- 
chant Fort, and the New Fort, lu the front of the latter is 
a rope-house, built wholly of free stone, 620 feet in length, 
with three arched walks, in which as many parties of rope- 
makers may work at the same time ; and above is a place for 
the preparation of hemp. The long sail-room, the dock- 
yards, the basins, cannon foundry, armoury, working-houses 
for blacksmiths, joiners, carpenters, locksmiths, carvers, &c. 
are all very extensive and well coutrived. — The inhabitants 


were induced to surrender this city in trust to the English, in 
September, 1793; but the consequences were, that their new 
friends, in about three months, were driven out of the place 
with such precipitation, that of 31 ships of the line, found at 
Toulon, 13 were left behind, 9 only being burned there, and 1 
at Leghorn ; and 4 Lord Hood had previously sent to Brest 
and Rochfort with republican seamen, whom iic was afraid to 
trust. Napoleon Bonaparte, late emperor of the French, first 
distinguished himself in this siege, at which he served as officer 
of artillery. The inhabitants are computed at 80,000. Tou- 
lon is situated 011 a bay of the Mediterranean, 43 miles S. 
E. of Aix, and 500 S. E. of Faris. Lat. 43. 7. N. Ion. 5. 
55. E. 

TOULOUSE, a city in the department of Upper Garonne, 
the largest city in France, next to Faris and Lyons, although 
its population bears no proportion to its extent; containing 
only about 60,000 inhabitants. It is 12.5 miles S. K. of Bour- 
deaux, and 356 S. by W. of Paris. Lat. 43. 36. N. Ion. 1. 
26. E. 

TOUPE'T, too-pee, s. [Fr.] an artificial curl of hair ; the 
hair which grows on the forehead turned hack. 

TOUR, toor, s. [tour, Fr.J a ramble, or roving journey. A 
turn, or revolution. Cast; manner. 

TOU'RNAMKNT, s. [tournanirntum, low Lat.] atilt; joust- 
ing; a military diversion; a mock encounter. 

TO'URNIQUET, s. [Fr.] in Surgery, an instrument made of 
rollers, compresses, screws, &c. for compressing any wounded 
part, so as to stop luemorrhages. 

To TOUSE, v. n. to pull; to tear; to haul ; to drag. 

TOW, .v. [/die, Sax.] flax or hemp beaten and combed into 
a filamentous substance. 

To TOW,t. a. [iron, tcohun , Sax.] to draw by a rope, parti- 
cularly through water. 

TO WAGE, s. [ touaffr , Fr.] money paid to the owner of 
ground near a river for the liberty of towing a vessel, or to die 
owner of the* horses employed in towing. 

TOWA'RD, or TOW ATI DS, prep, [toward. Sax.] in a di- 
rection, or near to ; with respect to, or relating; with local or 
ideal tendency to; nearly, lit tic less than. 

TOWA III), or TOWA'RDS, ad. near; in a state of pre- 
paration. 

TO WARD, a. ready to do or learn ; tractable; docile. 

T( >'\V AR DLY, ad. readily ; orderly; with docility. 

TO WARDLINESS,or TO \V A RDN ESS, s. docility ; cheer- 
ful compliance ; readiness to do or learn. 

TQ'WCESTEJt, or Toct sit r, a town of Northamptonshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, and a manufacture of lace and silk; 
and 60 miles N. W. from Loudon. Population 2671. 

TO WEL, ( viv pronoun, as in now) s. [touaille, Fr. touatjlio, 
Ital.] a cloth used for wiping the hands. 

TO WER, (ow in this and the following words pronounced 
as in how) s. [tor, Sax. tour, Y r. tor re, Ital.] a high build- 
ing raised above die body ol an edifice ; a fortress 01 
citadel. 

To TO WER, v. n. to soar; to fly, or rise high. 

TO WERING, a. soaring, rising, or flying high. 

TO WERY, a . adorned or guarded with towers. 

TOWN, s. [tun. Sax. tuyn, Belg.] a collection of houses 
larger than a village, and less than a city; any number ol houses 
to which belongs a regular market ; the people of a capital. 
Town-talk, means the common prattle of a place. 

TO'WNCLERK, s. an officer who manages the public busi- 
ness of a place. 

TO WNSHIP, s. the extent of a town’s jurisdiction. 

TO XICAL, a. [ toxicum , Lat.] poisonous. 

TOXO'PHILITE, s. [from rdj or, a bow, and , to love, 
Gr.] an affected modern name assumed by archers. 
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TOY, s, [from toycn , to dress with many ornaments, Belg.] 
a thing* or matter of no value; a bauble; a plaything; a 
trifle; folly; play, or amorous dalliance; wild fancy. 

To TOY, v . n, to play; to sport or dally amorously. 

TO'YSllOP, s. a shop where toys and little nice manu- 
factures are sold. 

To TOZE, v. a . to pull asunder, as in carding wool. 

TRACE, s, [trace, Fr. traccia , Ital.] a mark left by any 
thing passing; a footstep; remains. Harness for beasts of 
draught, from tirasser , Fr. 

To TRACE, u. a. [tracer, Fr.] to follow by means of marks 
left, or footsteps; to mark out; to walk over. 

TRACER, s. one who traces. 

TRACHE'A, s. in Anatomy, the wind pipe, a tube, or canal, 
extending from the mouth to the lungs. 

TRACK, s . [trac, old Fr.] a mark left by the foot, the 
wheels of a carriage, or otherwise; a road or beaten path. 
Synon. Track is more general than fool step ; the former 
implying any mark left on the way of whatever passed ; 
whereas the latter is confined to the print of the human feet. 

To TRACK, v, a . to follow by the footsteps, or marks left 
in the way ; to trace. 

TUA'CKLESS, a. untrodden; unmarked by footsteps. 

TRACT, s. [tructus, I .at.] in Geography, au extent of 
ground, or a portion of the earth’s surface. A region. In 
Literature, a small treatise, or written discourse. 

TRA CTABLE, a. | tractabilis, Lat.] capable of being go- 
verned or managed; docile; obsequious; compliant. Such 
as may be bandied. Practicable. 

TRACTABLENESS, s. gentleness of disposition ; the 
quality of being easily managed or governed. 

TRA'CTATE, s. [traclatus, Lat.] a treatise; a tract. 

TRA'CTILE, a . [tract us, Lat.] capable to be. drawn out 
or extended in length; ductile. 

TRA'CTION, s. [from tractus, I.at.] the act of drawing; 
the state of being drawn. 

TRADE, 5 . [trattn, Ital.] the exchange of goods for money 
or other commodities. Business or employ carried on in a 
shop, opposed to the liberal arts, or learned professions. The 
instruments of any business. Custom ; habit. 

To TRADE, v. n. to traffic or exchange 1 goods for money 
or other commodities; to act merely for money. Actively, 
to exchange or sell in commerce. 

TRA'DKR, s. one engaged in merchandise or commerce. 
Any small vessel that trades from port to port. 

TRA'DESMAN, 5. one who buys and sells by retail; a 
mechanic ; one who gets his living by a trade. 

TRADE- WJNI), s . a wind between the Tropics, which 
blows for a certain time to one point. A monsoon. 

TRADITION, s. [tradition, Fr. traditio , Lat.] among 
ecclesiastical writers, denotes certain regulations regarding 
the rites, ceremonies, Are. of religion, which arc said to be 
banded down from the days of the apostles to the present 
time. Tradition is distinguished into written, whereof there 
are some traces in the writings of the ancient fathers; and 
unwritten, whereof no mention is made in the writings of the 
tirst ages of Christianity. 

TRADITIONAL, a . delivered by traditions. 

TRADITIONALLY, ad. by transmission from age to age. 

To TRADUCE, v. a. [ traduco , Lat.] to represent as blame- 
able ; to calumniate ; to decry ; to defame. To propagate or 
increase by deriving one from another. 

TRADU'CIBLE, a . such as may be derived. 

TRADU'CING, a. calumniating; slandering; defaming. 

TRADU'CTION, s, [traduction, Fr. traductio, Lat] the 
translating one language into another; derivation; transmis- 
sion ; conveyance ; transition. Defamation. 


TRAFALGAR, a cape or promontory in Andalusia, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar, 30 miles S. S. E. of 
Cadiz. Lat. 36. 1 1. N. Ion. 6. 2. W. — On the 21st of October, 
1805, the combined fleets of France and Spain, consisting of 
33 sail of the line, commanded by admirals Villeneuve and 
Gravina, were defeated off this cape, with the loss of 19 of 
their ships, taken or destroyed, by au English fleet of 27 sail 
of the line, under Lord Nelson; who, being killed in the 
engagement, closed, by this last grand achievement, a life of 
unexampled naval success. 

TRAFFIC, s. [trafic, Fr.] large trade, or exchange of com- 
modities ; the subject of trade. Synon. Traffic was for- 
merly used of foreign commerce in distinction from trade. 

To TRAFFIC, v. n. \trajiqucr, Fr.] to carry on trade. 

TRAFFICKER, s. a trader; a merchant; a dealer. 

TRAGACANTH, s. [trihj (leant hum, Lat.] a gum exuding 
from the incision of the root or trunk of a plant so called. 

TRAGEDIAN, 5. [Irayadus, Lat.] a writer or actor of 
tragedies. 

TRAGEDY, s. [trnyadia, Lat. trayedie, Fr.] a dramatic 
poem representing some serious action. Figuratively, any 
mournful or dreadful eve nt. 

TRAGIC, or TRAGICAL, a. \trarjiquc , Fr. trmjicus , 
Lat.] relating to tragedy; mournful or dreadful. 

TRA'GI-COAIED Y, s. \ trayi-cunicdir, Fr. a dramatic re- 
presentation, partly tragedy, and p.utly comedy. 

TRAM EOT, s. \tmj*t, Fr. trajeetm , Lat.] a ferrv. 

TR A.JE'CTION, s. [ trajcitio , Lat.] the act of darting 
through; emission; fiunsposilioii. 

To TRAIL, v. a. \traillc.r, Fr.] to hunt bv the hack ; to 
draw along the ground ; to draw or trare. To drag, 1mm 
treyh /i, Bclg. Ncuteiiy, to be drawn out in length. 

TRAIL, s. the scent or marks left, on the ground by an 
animal that is hunted; anything drawn out in length, or 
dragging on the ground. 

TRA ILING, a. hanging or dragging on the ground. 

To TRAIN, v.a. [train* r, Fr.] to draw along; to draw or 
entice; to draw by aititice or stratagem ; to enure; to allure. 
Used with on, to draw from one act to another by persuasion. 
Used with up, to breed, educate, or teach by degrees. 

TRAIN, s. [train, Fr.| an artiliee used to entire. The 
tail of a bird; the part of a gown that sweeps behind along 
the ground. A series, process, or method. A retinue, or 
Dumber of followers. A procession. The line of powder 
which reaches to a mine. -1 train of artillery, the camion 
accompanying au army. 

TRAl'NOlL, s. oil drawn by cordon from the fat of whales. 

To TRAIPSE, or TE A PE, r. a. to walk in a careless or 
sluttish manner. A low* word. 

TRAIT, [Fr.] a stroke or touch. 

TRAITOR, s. [trait rc, Fr.] one who betrays any trust. 

TRAITOROUS, a. treacherous; pertidious; faithless. 

TRAITOROUSLY, ad. peitidiously; treacherously. 

TRALATITIOUS, a. [Lat.] metaphorical; not. literal. 

TRALATITIOUSLY, ad. metaphorically; not literally. 
“ Written language is tralatitmushj so called.” Holder. 

To TRALI NEATE, v. v. to de viate from any direction. 

TEA'MEL, or 'j ILVAIMEL, s. [tramail, Fr.] a net in 
which birds or fish are caught; any net of any kind; a kind 
of shackles in which h uses aie taught to pace. 

To TEA'MMKLL, v. a. to catch or intercept ; used with vp. 

To TRA'AIPLE, v.a. [trampc, Dan.] to tread under foot 
with pride, insolence, or contempt. Neuterly, to trend in 
contempt, used with on, or upon. To tread quickly and loudly. 

TRA'MPLER, s. one that trainnlcs, 

TRANCE, s. [Johnson proposes writing it trnnsr, to agree 
in etymology with trunsc , Fr. transitus , Lat.] a state ot thej 
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soul, wherein it ’s rapt into visions of future or distant 
things, and the body seems insensible ; an ecstasy. 

TRANQUIL, a. [tranquille, Fr. tranquillus , Lat.] quiet; 
undisturbed ; peaceful ; at ease ; composed. 

TRANQUI'LLITY, $. [ tranquillite , Fr. tranquillitas , Lat.] 
calmness; stillness; an undisturbed state of inind. Svnon. 
Tranquillity , peace, quiet , calm , whether applied to the soul, 
to a republic, or any particular society, equally express a 
situation exempt from trouble and molestation. The first, 
however, relates to that within one's self, and in the time 
present, independent of any other relations ; peace , to the 
situation with regard to enemies, who have the power to 
produce an alteration ; quiet % with respect to time past or 
future, as succeeding or preceding a situation troubled. 
Tranquillity means smoothness, and does not, like peace 
and calm , imply previous perturbation. Peace is opposed 
to war; calm, to storm ; tranquillity , to agitation; and quiet, 
to commotion. 

TRANS, in composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and 
signifies over, beyond, through, or change of state or 
plan*. 

To TRANSACT, v. a, [from transact us , Lat.] to conduct 
or manage any treaty or affair; to perform or carry on. 

TRANSACTION, s, [transaction, Fr.] negociatiou ; ma- 
nagement ; any business carried on. 

TRANSANIMATION, s. [from trans and annua , Lat.] 
conveyance of the soul from one body to another. 

To TRANSCE'ND, v. a. [trunscendo, Lat.] to pass; to 
overpass, excel, or surpass ; to surmount, outdo. 

TRANSCENDENCY, a. [transcendo, Lat.] excellency; 
supercmincnce of others in any good quality or perfection. 
Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 

TRANSCE'NDENT, a. [transerndens, Lat. transccndant , 
Fr.] excellent; supremely excellent; surpassing. 

TRANSCE'NDENTI.Y, ad. excellently; supereminently. 

To TRANSCOLATE, v . a. [trans and cola , Lat.] to strain 
through a sieve or colander ; to suffer to pass. 

To TRANSCRIBE, v. a . [transcribo, Lat.] to copy ; to 
write from an exemplar. 

TRANSCRIBER, s. one wild writes from a copy. 

TRA'NSCRirT, s. [from transcriptnm, Lat.] a copy; any 
thing written ftom an original. 

TRANSCRI PTION, s. |Fr . transcript us 9 Lat.] the act of 
transcribing or copying. 

TRANSCU'RSION, s. [from transcursus , Lat.] passage 
through; the act of running or passing from one place to 
another; ramble; cxtruoidinary deviation. 

To TRANSFER, v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Lat.] to 
make over from one to another; to transport or remove. 

TRA'XSFER, s. in Commerce, &c. an act whereby a 
person surrenders his right, interest, or property, in any thing, 
moveable or immoveable, to another. It is chiefly used for 
the signing and making over shares in the stocks, or public 
funds, to such as purchase them. 

TRANSFIGURATION, s. [ tramfiyuralio , Lat.] change 
of form or appearance ; the state of a person or thing whose 
appearance is remarkably altered. Transformation. 

To TRANSFIGURE, v. a . [trausjhjurer, Fr. from trans 
and jujnra, Let.] to transform; to change with respect to 
out ward appearance. 

TRANSFIGURED, a. having the form or appearance 
changed. 

To TRANSFfX, r. a. [ transfigo , Lat.] to pierce through. 

To TRANSFO'RM, v. a. [transformer, Fr. from trans and 
forma , Lat.] to change the external form; to change into 
some other form. Ncutcrly, to he metamorphosed, or changed 
into another fo»m. 


TRANSFORMATION, s. [Fr.] the act of changing from 
one form into another; state of being changed; metamor- 
phosis. 

TRANSFRET ATION, s. [fraws and /return, Lat.] passage 
over the sea. 

To TRANSFU'SE, v. n. [from transfusus, Lat.] to pour 
out of one into another. 

TRANSFUSION, s. [transfusion, Fr. tranfosio , Lat.] 
the act of pouring out of one vessel into another. Among 
Anatomists, the art of conveying the blood of one animal 
into another. 

To TRANSGRESS, v. a. [transgresser, Fr. from trans- 
greasur, Lat.] to pass over or heyoml; to violate, or break. 
Neiiterly, to offend by violating a law. 

TRANSGRESSION, s. [transgression, Fr. transgressio, 
Lal.J a breach or violation of a law or commandment; 
offence, crime, fault. 

TRANSGRF/SSOR, s. [Lat.] a law-breaker; an offender. 

TRANSIENT, a. [transiens, Lai.] soon past or passing ; 
of short continuance ; momentary ; not lasting. 

TRANSIENTLY, ad. slightly; by the bye; in passage. 

TRANSl'LlENCEjTRANSl'LlENCY, s. [from transilio, 
Lat.] leap from tiling to thing. 

TRANSILVA NIA, a country of Europe, formerly an* 
nexed to Hungary ; hounded on the N. by Hungary, Poland, 
and Moldavia ; on the E. by Moldavia ; on the S. by Wala- 
chia and the hunnut of Temeswur; and on the W. by Hun- 
gary. It is surrounded on all parts by high mountains, 
which, however, are not barren, and the air is healthier than 
that of Hungary. The inhabitants have a sufficiency of corn 
and wine, and there are rich mines of gold, silver, lead, 
copper, quicksilver, and alum. It has undergone various 
revolutions, hut, since 1722, has been hereditary to the house 
of Austria. The inhabitants are a mixture of Romanists, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Socinians, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Mohammedans; to which may he added Jews and Cingars, 
who live in tents. The area is estimated at 23,700 square 
miles, hut the inhabitants fall far short of 2 millions. The 
principality is governed in the name of the prince and no- 
bility, by the diet, which meets at Ilermanstadt, the capital, 
by summons from the prince; the government being wholly 
different from that of Hungary. 

TRANSIT, s. [ transitus , Lat.] in Astronomy, applied to 
an inferior planet, when in its inferior conjunction it passes 
over the sun's disk like a black round spot. Also applied 
to the moon when she makes a near appulsc to any planet 
or fixed star, hut not so as to hide it from our view, it then 
being termed an occultation. 

TRANSITION, s. [transition, Fr. transit io, Lat.] remo- 
val, passage, change; the act of passing from one subject 
to another. 

TRA'NSITIVE, a . [transit ivm, Lat.] having the power of 
passing. In Grammar, applied to verbs which signify any 
action having an effect on some object. 

TRANSITORY, a. [ transitoirc , Fr. transiforius, Lat.] con- 
tinuing hut for a short time; speedily vanishing. 

To TRANSLATE, v. n. [from translatus , Lat.] to trans- 
port or remove from one place or post to another ; to transfer 
or convey from one to another ; to change ; to interpret, or 
give the sense of any book or sentence in another language. 
To explain; used in a low colloquial sense. 

TRANSLATION, s. [ translation , Fr. translatio , Lat.] 
the act of transferring or removing a thing from one place 
to another ; we say the translation of a bishop, a council, 
a seat of justice, &c. It is also used for the version of a 
hook or writing, out of one language into another. Synon 
Translation relates to the turning into modern languages 
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version into ancient. The English Bible is a translation . The 
Latin and Greek Bibles are versions . 

TRANSLATOR, [ translator , Lat.] one who turns any thing 
into another language. 

TRANSLU'CID, or TRANSLUCENT, a. [trans and lucidus, 
or lucens, Lat.] transparent ; diaphanous ; clear ; giving pas- 
sage to light; penetrable by light. 

TRANSMARINE, a. [transmarinus, Lat.] lying on the 
other side of the sea ; coming from parts beyond the seas ; 
ultramarine. 

To TRANSMIGRATE, v. w. [ transmiijro , Lat.] to pass 
from one country or place to another. 

TRANSMIGRATION, s, [ transmigration , Fr.j the removal 
or translation of a whole people from one country to another, 
by the power of a conqueror. Also the passage of a soul out 
of one body into another; transanimation. 

TRANSMI'SSABLE, a . capable of being conveyed. 

TRANSMI SSION, s. [ transmissio, Lat.] the act of con- 
veying from one place to another, or delivering from one 
person to another. 

TRANSMFSS1VE, a. transmitted. 

To TRANSMIT, v. a. [transmitto, Lat.] to send or deliver 
down from one person, place, or age, to another. 

TRANSMITTER, s. one that transmits. 

TRANSMUTABLE, a. [from trans and muto , Lat.] capable 
of being changed from one nature or substance to another. 

TRANSMUTATION, s. [transmutation Lat] the act of 
changing one nature or substance to another. Nature, Sir 
Isaac Newton observes, seems delighted with transmuta- 
.tion. Gross bodies and light, he suspects, may be mutually 
transmuted into each other; and adds, that all bodies re- 
ceive their active force from the particles of light which en- 
ter their composition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire ; and, 
by cold, is converted into earth again ; dense bodies, by fer- 
mentation, are. raised into various kinds of air; and that, air, 
by fermentation, also reverts into gross bodies. All bodies, 
beasts, fishes, insects, plants, &c. with all their various parts, 
grow and increase out of water, and aqueous and saline tinc- 
tures, and by put refuel ion all of them return into water, or 
any aqueous liquor, again. Farther, water exposed a while 
to the open air, puts on a tincture, which in process of time 
has a sediment and a spirit, and, before putrefaction, yields 
nourishment both for animals and vegetable's. In Alchymy, it 
denotes the art of changing or exalting imperfect metals into 
gold or silver. 

To TRANSMUTE, v. v. [transmnto, Lat.] to change one 
substance or matter into another. 

TRANSOM, s . [transenna, Lat.] in Building, a beam going 
across or athwart. The vane of the cross-staff. 

TRANSPARENCY, s. [transparence, Fr. from transpa- 
rent , Lat.] that quality of a body which renders it. easy to be 
seen through; clearness; translucence; diaphaneity. 

TRANSPARENT, a . [transparent, Fr.] that may be seen 
through; clear; pervious, or giving passage to light; trans- 
lucent; pellucid; diaphanous; not opaque. 

To TRANSPIERCE, v. n. [transputer, Fr.] to penetrate ; 
to make way through; to permeate. 

TRANSPIRATION, s.[tran$piralion, Fr. transpiratiu, Lat.] 
emission of vapours. Entrance and discharge of air through 
the pores of the skin. 

To TRANSPIRE, v. a. [i transpircr , Fr.] to emit in vapour. 
Neuterly, to be emitted in vapour*. To escape from secrecy 
to notice. 

To TRANSPLANT, v. a . [ transplanter , Fr. from trans and 
planto, Lat.] to remove and plant in a new place. 

TRANSPLANTATION, s. [transplantation, Fr.] the act of 
removing from one place to another; removal. 


TRANSPLANTER, s. one who transplants. 

To TRANSPORT, i>. a. [ transporter , Fr. trans and porto , 
Lat.] to carry, or convey by carriage, from one place to 
another; to carry into banishment; to hurry by violence of 
passion ; to put into ecstaey. 

TRANSPORT, s. [Fr.] a violent hurry of passion; ecstasy; 
a rapture, a sally. A ship employed to carry soldiers, ammu- 
nition, or warlike stores. Carriage; conveyance. A felon 
sentenced to exile. 

TRANSPORTABLE, a. capable of being moved from one 
place to another. Meriting transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION, s. carriage from one place to an- 
other; banishment for crimes. Ecstatic violence of passion. 

TRANSPORTER, s. one that transports. 

To TRANSPOSE, v. a . [transposer, Fr.] to put each in 
the place of the oilier. To put out of place ; to remove. 

TRANSPOSITION, s. [transposition, Fr.] the act of chang- 
ing the order or place of things; the state of being transposed. 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, r . a. [transubstantier, Fr.] 
to change to another substance. 

TRANSU INSTANTIATION, s. [Fr.] in Theology, an ima- 
ginary conversion or change of the substance of the bread arid 
wine, in the Eucharist, into the real body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, which, the Romish church hold, is wrought by the 
consecration of the priest. 

TRANSUDATION, s. the act of passing in sweat, or per- 
spirable vapour, through any integument; perspiration. 

To TRAXSU'DE, v. n . [trans and stain, Lat.] to pass 
through in vapour or moisture; to perspire; to sweat. 

TKANSU'MPTION, s. [trans and sumo, Lat.] the act of 
taking from one place to another. 

TRANSVERSE, «. [transversus, Lat.] being in a cro"S 
direction. 

TRANSVERSELY, atl. in across direction. 

TRAIN s* [trappo. Sax. trupc, Fr.] a snare set to ealeh 
thieves or vermin; an ambush; a stratagem to catch, *»r 
betray unawares; a play with a hall and bat. 

To TRAP, v. a. [trappan. Sax.] See To Kntu.\i\ 

TRAPA'N, s. [from trap] a snare, or stratagun; a cheat. 

To TRAPA'N, r. a . to ensnare; to lay a trap for. 

TRAPDOOR, s. a door which opens and shuts unex- 
pectedly. 

TRAPES, .9. an idle, sluttish, slatternly wench. 

TRAPEZIUM, s. [r(i<t7rtsi«r, Or.] in Geometry, a plane 
figure contained under four iineipr.il right angles. 

TRAPEZOID, s . [rpcnrivft)', a ad time, Gr.] an irregular 
figure whose four sides are not parallel. 

TRA'PPINGS, .v. [domed by Miiishow from (trap, cloth, 
Fr.] ornaments belonging to a saddle; dress; embellishment; 
external and trilling decoration. 

TRASH, s. [fros, 1 si . 1 any thing woilhless or unwholesome ; 
dross; diegs. A worthless person. 

To TRASH, r. a. to lop; to crop; to crush, nr humble. 

To TRA VAIL, r. //. \trnvnilltr, Fr.] to labour hard ; to toil; 
to be in labour ; to be in throes of childbirth. Actively, to 
harass; to lire. 

TILVVAIL, s, hard labour; the anguish of childbirth. 

To THAT EL, r. >/. to make, journeys, applied both to sea 
and land, though we sometimes use it in opposition to voyage , 
a word in our language appropriated to the sea. r lo labour; 
to toil. To pass, go, move. To make journeys oi curiosity. 
Actively, to pass; to journey oxer. 

TRAVEL, s. journey; act of passing from place to place. 
Used in the plural, for the account of occurrences of a journey 
into foreign parts. 

TRAVELLER, .s\ f travaillcur, Fr.] one who goes a jour- 
ney; a wayfarer; one who visits foreign countries. 

10 R 
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To TRAVERSE, v. a . [traverser, Fr.] to cross or lay 
athwart; to thwart, or oppose; to oppose so as to annul ; to 
cross or wander over; to survey; to examine thoroughly. 
Neuterly, to use a posture of opposition in fencing. 

TRA' VERSE, or TRA* NS VERSE, a. [ traverse , Fr. trans - 
versus , Lut.] in general denotes something that goes athwart 
another, that is, crosses and cuts it obliquely. Hence, to 
traverse a piece of ordnance, among Gunners, signifies to 
turn or point it which way one pleases upon the platform. In 
Navigation, it is a compound course wherein several different 
successive courses and distances are known. In Law, it de- 
notes the denial of some matter of fact alleged to be done in a 
declaration or pleadings. 

TRAVESTY, a . [from travestir , to disguise one’s self, 
Fr.] hence travesty is applied to the disfiguring an author, 
or the* translating him into a style and maimer different 
from his own; or the turning a serious subject into bur- 
lesque. 

TRAUMATIC, s. [from rpav/mriK oc» Gr.] a medicine good 
for the euro of wounds ; a vulnerary. 

TRAY, 5 . [Swed.] a shallow wooden trough in which meat 
or fish is carried. 

TREACHEROUS, a. guilty of deserting or betraying; 
perfidious; faithless ; like a traitor ; treasonous. 

TREACHEROUSLY, act. perfidiously; clandestinely; faith- 
lessly; by treason, or dishonest stratagem. 

TRE'ACHEROUSN ESS, s. the quality of being treacherous ; 
per fidiousness ; faithlessness. 

TREACHERY, s. [tricluric, Fr.] breach of faith; perfidy; 
treason. 

TREACLE, s. [ triacle , Fr.] the spume of sugar; molosscs. 
A medicine composed of many ingredients. 

To TRKA1), v. v. [preterit trod, part. pass, trodden; 
trulau , Sax. treden , Belg.] to set the foot; to trample, in 
scorn or malice ; to walk with pomp. To copulate, applied to 
birds. Actively, to walk upon ; to press under foot; to crush 
unde r foot; to trample in contempt or hatred. 

TREAD, s. a step with the foot; way, track, or path. The 
cock’s part in an egg. 

TREAD KM, s. he who treads. 

TREADLE, s. the part of an engine worked with the feet. 
The sperm of the cock. 

TREASON, s. [trahison, Fr.] in general signifies the act 
of betraying; but is more particularly used for the act or 
crime of infidelity to one’s lawful sovereign. The lawyers 
divide it into hiyh treason and petty treason. The first is an 
offence against the security of the king or kingdom, which is 
again divided into various branches. Petty treason is, where 
a servant kills his master, a wife her husband, or a secular or 
religious person kills his prelate or superior, to whom he owes 
faith and obedience; and aiders and abettors, as well as pro- 
curers, are within tlu: act. 

TREASONABLE, TREASONOUS, a. traitorous; liable 
to be construed or interpreted treason. 

TREASURE, s. [ trisor , Fr.] wealth or riches hoarded up 
or accumulated. 

To TREASURE, v. a. to board, accumulate, or amass. 
TREASURER, s. [ tresorier , Fr.] an officer to whom the 
treasure of a prince or corporation is committed, to be 
kept and duly disposed of. Lord Hiyh Treasurer is first 
commissioner of the Tie;*./ .y, has under his charge and 
direction all the king’s revenue, which is kept in the Ex- 
chequer. He holds his place during the king’s pleasure, 
and is instituted by the delivery of a white staff to him ; and 
has a check, on all the officers employed in collecting the 
king’s revenue. But this office is now in commission. Five 
commissioners are appointed, the first of which is called 


First Lord of the Treasury , and unless he he a peer, is alsc 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is likewise the Trcn- 
surer of the king’s household, of the king’s navy, of the king’s 
chamber, and of the wardrobe. Most corporations have 
Treasurers; as has likewise every county. 
TRE'ASURERSHIP, s. the office or dignity of a trea- 

SUr ° r * - i • . • i • 

TREASURY, s. [ tresorerie , Fr.] n place in winch riches or 
money are laid up or accumulated. 

To TREAT, v. a. [i trailer , Fr.] to nogociate ; to settle. 
To discourse on, used with on or upon; from trnvfo , Lat. To 
use. To manage, handle, carry on. To entertain fieelv. 
Neuterly, to discourse or discuss, from trahtiun , Sax. To 
carry on a treaty or negociation ; to come to terms of accom- 
modation. To entertain a person at a feast. 

TREAT, s. an entertainment given ; something given at an 
entertainment. 

TREATISE, s. a set discourse or written tract on any 
subject. 

TREATMENT, s. [traitement, Fr.] usage; manner of 
usage, whether good or bad. Entertainment. 

TREATY, s. [ traite , Fr.] a covenant between two or more 
nations ; or the several articles and conditions stipulated and 
agreed upon between sovereign powers. 

TREBLE, a. [triple, Fr. triplex , Lat.] threefold; tiiple. 
In Music, sharp, applied to sound. 

To TREBLE, v. a. [tripler, Fr.] to multiply by three; to 
make thrice as much. Neuterly, to become threefold. 

TREE, s. [free, Dan. trie , I si.] the first and largest of 
the vegetable kind, consisting of a single trunk, out ol which 
spring branches and leaves. Figuratively, any thing branched 
out. 

TRKEMOSS, <?. among Botanists, a sort of lichen. 

TREFOIL, or CLO VER, s. [ trcyle , Fr.] a plant greatly 
esteemed by the farmers, for the great improvement it makes 
upon land, the goodness of its hay, and the value of its seed. 
The sour trefoil is also called cuckowbread. 

TREGA'NNGN , or Treyarron , a corporate town of Car- 
diganshire in South Wales, seated on tlu* Tivev, having a 
handsome church, and a market on Thursday, 1.0 miles S. 
by E. of Aberystwith, and 204 W. by N. of London. 

TRE'GONY , a town in Cornwall, on the river Fale, 41 
miles W. by S. of Plymouth, and 2,03 W. by S. of London. 
It is governed by a mayor; disfranchised by the reform bill. 
It has a market on Saturday. Population 1127. 

TRELLIS, s. [Fr.] a structure of iron, wood, or osier, the 
parts crossing each other like a lattice. 

TRELLISED, a. wrought in the manner of a lattice. 

To TREMBLE, v. n. [trembler, Fr.] to shake or shiver 
with fear or cold ; to quiver; to shudder; to quaver. 

TREMBLING, s. shaking or shivering with fear or cold ; 
tottering, quivering, quavering. Tremmir. 

TREMENDOUS, a. [tremendus, Lit.] aHectiug with, or 
causing fear or dread ; horrible; astonishingly terrible. 

TREMOUR, s. [Lat.] a state of shaking or trembling; 
quivering or vibrating motion. 

TREMULOUS, a. [trcmulus, Lat.] quavering; shaking; 
vibratory; trembling; quivering; fearful. 

To TRENCH, v. a. [tranehir, Fr.] to cut; to cut or dig 
into pits or trenches. Neuterlv, to encroach. 

TRENCH, s. [tranche, Fr.] a pit or ditch. In Fortifica- 
tion, earth thrown up to defend soldiers in their approaches, 
or to guard a camp. 

TRENCHANT, a. [Fr.] cutting; sharp. 

TRENCHER, s. [trcn choir, Fr.] a puce of wood; an 
utensil; a table; food. A square cap worn by students at 
the universities. 
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TRE'NCHERFLY, $. one that haunts tables ; a para- 
site. 

To TREND, v. n. to tend; to incline to any particular di- 
rection. 

TRE'NDLE, s. [trendal , Sax.] any thing turned round. 

TREPA'N, s. [ trepan , Fr.] an instrument by which round 
pieces are cut out of the skull. A snare : this signification of 
the word is said by Skinner to derive its origin from Trfimni, 
a port of Sicily, where our ships being insidiously invited in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were unjustly detained; but 
it is more probably derived from Trap, a snare, and should be 
spelt Tkapan. 

To TREPA N, v. a . [tnpanner, Fr.] to perforate with the 
trepan. To catch ; to ensnare. See Tkapan. 

TRE'PIIINE, s. a small trepan; a smaller instrument of 
perforation managed by one hand. 

TRE'PID, a. [trepidus, Lat.] trembling ; quaking for 
fear. 

TREPIDATION, s. [trepidation, Fr. trepidatio, Lat.] state 
of shaking or trembling ; state of Terror. 

To TRE SPASS, v. v. [ trespasser , Fr.] to transgress or of- 
fend ; used with on or against, to enter a person’s ground un- 
lawfully. 

TRESPASS, s. [trespass, Fr.] transgression; offence; un- 
lawful entrance on another’s ground. 

TRESPASSER, s. a transgressor; one that injures an- 
other ; oue who unlawfully enters on another’s ground. 

TRE'SS, s. [ tressc , Fr.] a lock or curl of hair hanging down 
loosely. 

TRE'SSED, a. [tressc, Fr.] knotted or curled. 

TRESTLE, s. \trcstvau, Fr.) a moveable frame that sup- 
ports any thing ; a three-legged stool. 

TRET, s, [perhaps from tritus, Lat.] in Commerce, an al- 
lowance made for the waste or dirt that may be mixed with 
any commodity, which is always four pounds in every hundred 
weight and four pounds ; L e. 11G pounds are reckoned as a 
hundred weight. 

TREVES, or Triers, a province in Germany, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine ; bounded oil the N. by the territory of 
Cologne ; on the E. by VVetlcra\ia, on the S. by the Palatinate 
of the Rhine and Lorrain ; and on the W. by Luxemburgh. 
It is now a Prussian province, comprising 300,ul)0 souls. 
It is full of mountains and forests ; yet, near the rivers Rhine 
and Moselle the soil is fruitful, abounding in com and wine. 
Treves, the capital, is seated on the Moselle, 20 miles N. E. 
of Luxemburgh, and 55 S. by E. of Cologne, in Ion. G. 43. E. 
lat. 49. 47. N. 

TREVET, or TRI VET, $. [ triefet , Sax.] any thing stand- 
ing on three feet, as a stool, &c. It is used in the West, and 
some other parts, for the kitchen utensil, denominated in 
London a footman, whether it have three or four feet ; but its 
more general application is to a kind of stand with only two 
feet, upon the bars of a grate, for supporting a pot or 
kettle. 

TREY, s. [fres, Lat. Irois , Fr.] a three at cards and 
dire. 

TRI'AD s. [frms, Lat. triade, Fr.] three united. 

TRTAL, s. [old Fr.] a test or examination; experience ; an 
experiment; a temptation or test of virtue; the state of be- 
ing tried. In Law, the examination of a cause before a judge 
and jury. 

Tltl'ANGLE, s. [triangle, Fr. triangulum , Lat..] a figure 
with three sides and as many corners. 

TRIA'NGULAR, a. [triangularis, Lat.] having three cor- 
ners ; having the form of a triangle. 

TRIBE, s, [tri/jns, Lat.] in Antiquity, a certain number of 
persons, when a division was made of a city or people into 


quarters or districts. It is frequently used in contempt! 
a dancing tribe," “ a scribbling tribe .” 

TRIBULATION, s. [tribulation, Fr.] persecution, distress, 
vexation, trouble, affliction ; disturbance of life. 

TRIBUNAL, s. [tribunal, Lat. and Fr.] in general denotes 
the seat of a judge. The word is Latin, and takes its name 
from the scat where the tribune of the Roman people was 
placed to administer justice. A court of justice. 

TRI BUNE, s . among the ancient Romans, a magistrate 
chosen out of the commons to protect them against the op- 
pression of the great, and to defend the liberty of the people 
against the attempts of the senate and consuls. 

TRIBUTARY, a. [trihutaire, Fr. tribnlarius, Lat.] pay- 
ing taxes or tribute ; subject ; subordinate ; paid m tri- 
bute. 

TRI BUTARY, s. one who pays a stated sum in acknow- 
ledgment of subjection. 

TRIBUTE, s. [tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] a tax or impost 
which one prince or state is obliged to pay to another, as a 
token of dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a pur- 
chase of peace. Subjection. 

TRICE, s. [Johnson supposes it to be corrupted from trait, 
Fr.] a short time, or an instant; a stroke. 

TRICENNIAL, a. [tricorn alis, Lat.] belonging to the term 
of thirty years. 

TRICHOTOMY, s. [rpixoTopiur, Gr.] division into three 
parts. 

TRICK, s. [trcck, Belg.] a sly fraud or artifice ; a juggle ; 
an antic ; a lift of cards ; a vicious practice ; a man- 
ner. 

To TRICK, v. a. [trickcr, Fr.] to cheat, impose on, or de- 
fraud. To dress, adorn, or knot, from trim, low Lat. a knot 
of hair. To perform by sleight of hand ; to juggle. Neu- 
tcrlv, to live by fraud. 

THI CKER, s. Sec Tricks nt. 

TRICKING, a. cheating; crafty; deceitful ; knavish. 

TIU CKINGLY, ad. in a cheating, fraudulent, and deceitful 
manner; knavish ly. 

To TRI CKLE, r. n. to run down in drops ; to trill in a 
slender .stream. 

'HUCKSTER, s. one who cheats or defrauds ; a wily and 
deceitful person. A wag; a hulloon. 

I RI DENT, s. [trident, Fr. truh'us , Lat.] an attribute ut 
Neptune; being a kind of sceptre which the {••inters and 
poets put. into the hands of that god, in lorm ut a spear or 
fork, with three teeth ; whence the word. 

TRI'DING, or TR1 THING, s . [trithiuga, Sax.] the third 
part, of a county. This division is only used in Yorkshire, 
where the term is corrupted into Hiding. 

TRI'DING-MOTE, s. a court, led held for a Riding. 

TRl'DUAN, a. [fiom triduum , Lat.] lasting three days; 
happening every third day. 

TRIF/NNIAL, a. [triennis, Lat.] lasting three years; hap- 
pening every third year. 

TRl'EH, s. one who tries experimentally ; he that ex- 
amines judicially *. a test ; one who brings to the. test. 

TRIES!', a sea-port town of Curniola, situated on the side 
of a hill, extending o the Adriatic, 12 miles N. of Capo- 
dTstrin, and S. W.oi ivaubuch. Lat. 45. 51. N. Ion. 14. 3. 

E. Population 10,000. 

Till' FID, a. [trijidus, Lat.] cut or separated into three 
parts. 

To TRI FLE, v. vt. [tnjfclcn, Belg.] to act or talk with- 
out any weight, dignity, or importance. To mock; to 
play tlie fool, followed by with. To be of no importance. 
Actively, to make of no importance : Obsolete in this sense. 

TRI FLE, s. a thing of no weight, value, or importance. In 
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Cookery, a composition resembling a sillabub, and frequently 
called whipt sillabub . 

TRl'FLER, s . [trifihtar, Belg.] one who acts with levity ; 
cm; that talks with folly. 

TRI'FLING, a . wanting worth; unimportant. 

TRIFO'LIATE, a. [train tres and folium , Lat.] having three 
leaves. 

TRIFORM, a. [triformis, Lat.] having a triple shape. 

To TRIG, v. a . [t richer, Dan.] to stop or lock a wheel ; to 
set a mark to stand at in playing at nine-pins, &c. To fill, or stuff. 

TRIG A MY, 5 . [rpiyapia, Gr.] the crime of having three 
husbands or wives at unco. 

TRIGGER, $. [triyue, Fr. according to Junius] a catch to 
hold the wheel of a carriage on steep ground; the catch by 
which a musket is discharged. 

TRl'GLYPHS, s. in Architecture, a sort of ornaments re- 
peated at equal intervals in the Doric frizc. 

TIU'GON, s. [rpiyumn', Gr.] a triangle. In Astrology, it 
denotes the same with Trine; which see. 

TRIGONO'M KTRY, s. [rp/ywioc and pirpov, Gr.] the art of 
ineasuiing triangles. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL, a. pertaining to trigonometry. 

TRILATERAL, a. [from tm and latus, Lat.] having three 
sides. 

TRILL, s. [trilloj Ital.] a quaver; or tremulousness of music. 

To 'FRILL, v.7 i. to quaver; to trickle, or fall down in drops. 

TRI LLION, s. ten hundred thousand billions, or the pro- 
duct of a million twice multiplied by a million. 

TRIM, a. [yetrymmed, completed, Sax.] nice; well-dressed; 
smug. 

To TRIM, t\ n. [trimman, to prepare, Sax.] to fit out, or 
adorn ; to dress ; to shave ; to adjust ; to balance a vessel. 
Neuterly, to fluctuate between two parties; to balance. 

TRIM, s. dress. Trim of a ship , her best posture, propor- 
tion of ballast, hanging of her masts, cVc. for sailing. 

TRIMMER, s. one who changes sides; a turn-coat. A 
piece of wood framed at a right angle to the joints, against 
the ways for chimneys, and well-holes of stairs. 

TRIMMINGS, s. ornaments to set. off clothes, &c. 

TRIM NESS, s. neatness in dress; spruceness. 

TRl'NAL, or TRINE, a. [trinus, Lat.] threefold. 

TRINE, s. f trine , Fr. from trinus, Lat.] in Astrology, the 
aspect or situation of one star in regard to another, when they 
are distant 120 degrees ; it is noted with this character A. 

To 'I RINE, v. a. to put in a trine aspect. 

TRI XU , a town in Hartfordshire, 22 miles W. of Hartford, 
31 \V. N. W. of London. Market, Friday. Population 3488. 

TRINI DA D, an island in the West Indies, of a quad- 
rangular form, separated from Paria, in Terra Firma, by a 
strait about 8 miles over. The soil is generally fruitful. It is 
about 80 miles in length, and from G to 50 in breadth, and 
now belongs to Great Britain. Population, whites 4201, 
free-coloured 15, 056, negroes 24,000, 

TRINITA'RTANS, 5 . believers in the Trinity. 

TRINITY, s. [trmitf, Fr. trinitas , Lat.] the ineffable mys- 
tery of three persons in the Godhead. 

TRTNITY-HOUSE, s. a kind of college in Deptford, be- 
longing to a company or corporation of seamen, who, by the 
king’s charter, have power to take cognizance of those per- 
sons who destroy sea-marks ; and to take care of other things 
belonging to navigation. 

TRl'NITY-SUNDAY, s . the Sunday after Whitsunday. 

TRINKET, s. a toy; a gew-gaw; a plaything. 

TRINO'CTIAL, a. [trinoctialis, Lat.] consisting, or having 
tne continuance, of three nights. 

TRINO'MIAL, a. [from tres and nomen, Lat.] having three 
names. 


Tliro, s. [terzetto, Ital.] in Music, a part of a concert 
wherein three persons sing ; or more properly, u musical com- 
position, consisting of three parts. 

TIM'OBOLAR, a. [ triobolaris , Lat. | vile; mean; worthless. 

TRl'OURS, n. in Law, such persons as are chosen by the 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the whole panel 
of jurors, or any part of them, be just or not. 

To TRIP, v . a. [trippvn, Belg.] to supplant ; to throw down 
by striking the feet from the ground with a sudden blow, used 
with up. To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by slipping 
the feet; to fail, err, or he deficient; to stumble; to run on 
tip-toe, or lightly. To take a short voyage. 

TRIP, s. a stroke by which a person’s heels are kicked up; 
a stumble ; a mistake or failure. A short voyage or journey ; 
a jaunt. 

TRIPARTITE, a. [ tripartite , Fr. tripartite, Lat.] some- 
thing divided into three parts, or made by three parties. 

TRI PARTITION, s. the act of dividing by throe. 

TRIPE, s. [tripe, Fr. trijjpa, Ital. and Spun.] the entrails of 
a bullock properly dressed. 

TRIPK'TALOUS, a. [rp£?c and rr traXov, Gr.] consisting of, 
or having three* flower-leaves. 

TlirPHTIIONG, s. [rptic and tyOuyyij, Gr.] in Grammar, 
three vowels making but one sound ; as tyc, run. 

TRI FLE, a . [triple, Fr. triplex , Lat.] threefold. 

To TR1TLE, a. [triplico, Lat.] to make threefold; to 
treble; to make thrice as much, or as many. 

TRFPLET, s. three of a kind ; three verses ending in the 
same rhyme. 

TRIPLICATE, a. \tri plica his, Lat.] threefold, or thrice as 
much. Triplicate ratio, the ratio which cubes bear to each 
other. Sec Ci/kk. 

TRIPLICATION,*, [triplication Lat.] the act of making 
threefold, or taking any quantity or number three times. 

TRIPLI'CITY, s. [ triplicate , Fr.] the quality of being three- 
fold, or treble. Among Astrologers, a division of the signs 
according to the number of elements to each division consist- 
ing of three signs. 

TRl'PLY, ad. in a threefold manner. 

TIM'POD, s. [tripus, Lat.] in Antiquity, a famed saered 
seat or st*ol, supported by three feet, whereon the priestess or 
sibyl was placed to render orach's. 

TRTPOLI, a country of Barharv, on the Mediterranean, 
E. of Tunis and Biledulgerid, and W. of Barca. It. is about 
GOO miles from E. to W. but the breadth is various, from 120 
to 250 miles. It is govered by a dey. The capital is of the 
same name. Lat. 34. 50. N. Ion. 13. 20. E. 

TRITOLY, s. in Natural History, the name of an earthy 
substance, much used by lapidaries to polish stones ; it is 
produced in Germany, Saxony, and France. 

TRI'PPING, a. quick; nimble. Stumbling; faultering. 
Figuratively, deviating fiom the rules of chastity. 

TRTPTOTE, s. [ triptoton , I/at.] a noun used but in three 
cases. 

TRIPU'DIARY, a. performed by dancing. 

TR1PUDIATION, s. [tripudinm, Lat.] the act of dancing. 

TRIREME, s. [triremis, Lat.] a galley having three benches 
of oars on each side. 

TRI SECTION, s. [tres and sectio, Lat.] division into three 
equal parts. The trisection of an angle, is one of the deside- 
rata of Geometry. 

TRISYLLABLE, s. [from trisyllaba, Lat.] a word consist- 
ing of three syllables. 

TRITE, a. [trilits, Lat.] worn out ; stale ; common. 

TRITENESS, s . commonness; staleness. 

TRITHE'ISTS, s. [from rpucand Scot, Gr.] heretics hold- 
ing three distinct Godheads 
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TRITIIING, s. the third part of a county : by corruption 
denominated riding retained only in Yorkshire. 

TRITON, s. [Lat.] in Poetry, a sea demigod, held by the 
aucicnts to be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending 
on him, and carrying his orders from sea to sea. The poets 
represent him as half-man, half-fish, terminating in a dol- 
phin's tail, bearing in one hand a sea-shell, which serves as a 
trumpet. 

To TRITURATE, v . a . [tritvrer, Fr.] to pulverize ; to re- 
duce to a powder ; to levigate. 

TRITURATION, s. [trituration, Fr.] in Pharmacy, the act 
of reducing a solid body into powder ; levigation. 

TRI VET, x. See Tiikvbt. 

TRI'VIAL, a. [trivial, Fr. trivial is, Lat.] worthless ; light; 
trifling; of no weight or importance ; vulgar; vile. 

TRIVIALLY, ad. in a mean, worthless, or trifling manner; 
commonly ; vulgarly ; inconsiderably ; lightly. 

TRrVlALNESS, s. meanness; worthlessness ; triflingness ; 
unimportance; lightness; commminess; vulgarity. 

TRl'UMPII, s. [triumph ns, 1%:.] in Roman Antiquity, a 
public and solemn honour conferred on a victorious general, 
by allowing him a magnificent entry into the city. Victory; 
conquest. Joy for success. 

To TRI'UMPH, 71 . f triumpho, Lat.] to celebrate a victory 
with pomp or joy ; to obtain a victory. To triumph over, to 
*nsult on account of some advantage gained. 

TRIU'MPIIAL, a. [triumphal is, Lat.] belonging to a 
triumph ; used in celebrating a triumph. 

TRIU MPHANT, a. [triumphans, Lat.] celebrating a vic- 
tory ; victorious ; graced with conquest. 

TRIUMPHANTLY, ad. in a triumphant manner; victo- 
riously; with success; with insolent exultation. 

TRIU'MVIR, s. [Lat.] one of three persons who govern 
absolutely, and with equal authority, in a state; chiefly ap- 
plied to the Roman government. 

TRIUMVIRATE, s. | triumviratns, Lat.] an absolute go- 
vernment administered by throe persons, with equal authority ; 
such was that of Pompov, Caesar, and Crassus, at Rome. A 
coalition or concurrence of three men. 

TRI'UNE, a. [fres and anus, Lat.] three and one at the 
same time, used only to express the Trinity of Pt^ons in the 
Godhead. 

TllOCHA'NTERS, s. Gr.] two processes ot 

the thigh bnuc, called rotator ?tiajor and minor, in which the 
tendons of many muscles terminate. 

TROCHE, s. in Pharmacy, a form of Medicine, made to 
be hold in the mouth to dissolve gradually, frequently called 
lozenges, from their shape. 

TROCHEE, tro’kee, s. [troclutns, Lat. trochee , Fr. 
t{)o^lCwq, Gr.] in Grammar, a foot in Greek and Latin poetry, 
consisting of two syllables, the first long, and the second short, 
as in the word char Us. 

TROCI1ILICS, s. [Tfwxfoior, rpox'lc, a wheel, Gr.] the 
science of rotatory motion. 

TRO'CHINGS, s. the branches on a deer’s head. 

TRO'CHLEA, trok-le-a, s. [Lat.] one of the mechanical 
powers, commonly called a pulley. 

TRO'CHUS, tro-kus, s . [Lat.] a wheel ; any thing round. 

TRODK, preterit of Tread. 

TROGLODYTE, s. [rpjyWvn/c, Gr.] one who inhabits 
caves of the earth. 

To TROLL, ( o pron. long) v. a. [trollen, Belg.] to roll, or 
move circularly. To move or utter volubly, lo draw on. 
Ncutcrly, to move or run round ; to fish for pike with a rod 
that has a pulley towards the bottom. 

TRO'LLOP, s. a slatternly loose woman. Sec Trull. 

TPvO'MBONE, s. in Italian music, a saekbut. 


TRO'NAGE, s. an ancient customary toll paid for weighing 
wool. 

TROOP, s. [troupe, Fr. troppa, ltal. troopc , Belg. trop, 
Swcd.] a small body of horse dragoons. A company. 

To TROOP, v. ti. to flock or guilur together; to march 
off, or run away ; to march in company. 

TROOPER, s. a soldier that lights on horseback. 

TROPE, s. [trope, Fr. trop us, Lat. rjub roc, Gr.] in Rheto- 
ric, a figure, whereby a word is icmoved from ils first and na- 
tural signification, and applied with advantage to another 
thing which it does not originally mean ; as, (Jodis my rock. 

TRO'PllY, s» [trophanm, Lat.] among the Am-imls, a pile 
or heap of arms of a vanquished enemy, raised by the con- 
queror on the most eminent part of the field of battle. Tro- 
phy-money, denotes a duty paid annually by housekeepers, or 
their landlords, for defraying the expense of the military fur- 
niture of the militia. 

TRO'PICAL, a. rhetorically changed from its original mean- 
ing. Placed near, or belonging to, the Tropic. 

TRO'PIGS, s. [ TpoTriKut kvkXvi, ( lr.] in Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy, two circles supposed to he drawn on each side of the 
equinoctial, and parallel thereto. That on the north side of the 
line is called the tropic of Cancer, and that on the southern is 
denominated the tropic of Capricorn, because* they pass through 
the beginning of those signs ; they are distant from the equi- 
noctial 2 3° 28'. 

TROPOLO'GICAL, a. [rpuirocand \oytKoc, Gr.] belonging 
to tropology ; varied by tropes. 

TROPO LOGY, s. jrpoirog and \6yoc, Gr.] a rhetorical dis- 
course delivered in tropes or figures. 

TRO'NSKKS, s. [trousscs, Fr.] used by Slmkspearc for 
breeches, or hose: “ In your strait frassers." 

To TROT, 7i. [trotter, Fr. trotten , Belg.] to move with 
a high jolting pace ; to walk last. 

TROT, s. [trot, Fr.] the jolting high pace of a horse. In 
low language, an old woman, originally a trat. 

TROTH, s. [trouth, old Eng.] truth ; faith; fidelity. 

TROTTER, s. one who trots; the foot of a sheep. 

To TROU'BLE, v. a. [ trouhler , Fr.] to disturb, perplex; to 
afflict, grieve, distress, disorder, or make uneasy. 

TROU'BLE, s. [trouble, Fr.] perplexity; distress; afflic- 
tion; calamity; uneasiness ; molestation; vexation. 

TROIJ'BLKR, s. a disturber ; a confmmder. 

TROU BLESOME, u. causing molestation; vexatious; 
afflictive; uneasy; tiresome; burdensome; tcaziug. 

TRdU'B LKSO MEN ESS, s . \ exatiousness ; importunity ; 
unseasonableness ; uneasiness. 

TROUBLOUS, a. tumultuous; confused; disordered. 

TRO VER, .s’, [trainer, Fr.] in Law, an action that lies 
against one, who, ha\ing found another s goods, ntuscs to de- 
liver them unoii demand. 

TROUGH, troll", s. [frog, troh , Sax. troch, Belg.] any vesse l 
of greater length than breadth, basing the upper side open. 
Trough of a sea, among Marine rs,tlu* hollow between two waves. 

To TROUL, v. n\ [tr alien, to roll, Belg.] to move or utter 
volubly. Sec to Troll. 

To TROUNCE, v. a. to punish hy an indictment or infor- 
mation ; to punish severely, lo beat; to discomfit. 

TKOIJSE, or TROU SERS, [trousse, Fr. truish, Erse] the 
long loose breeches worn hy sailors. Pantaloons. 

TROUT, s. [fruh t. Sax.] the name of several species of 
salmon. Figuratively, a silly honest fellow. 

To TROW, v. ?i. [iroc, Dan.] to think, or imagine ; to con 
ciivc. 

TROW, interj [for / /rev, or trow you] an exclamation ot 

inquiry. , 

J UO'WBIUDGE, a town of Wiltshire, scaled on a hill 

10 S 
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with a market on Saturday ; 23 miles S. W. of Marlborough, 
and 99 W. of London. Population, 10,8(53. 

TROWEL, ( ow pron. as in how ) s. [truclle, Fr.] a tool used 
by masous and bricklayers for spreading rnortar. 

TROY- WEIGHT, s, a weight of 12 ounces to the pound, 
used in weighing gold, silver, jewels, drugs, &e. 

TRU'ANT, s. [ treuwant , a vagabond, Belg.] one who 
wanders about idly, and neglects his duty and business. To 
play the truant , to be absent from school without leave. 

TRU'ANT, a . idle ; wandering from business ; lazy ; loi- 
tering; vagrant; strolling. 

TRUCE, s. [truya, low Lat.] a suspension of arms, or a 
cessation of hostilities between two armies, in order to settle 
articles of peace, bury the dead, or the like. Intermission; 
cessation ; short quiet. An armistice. 

TRUC1DAT10N, s. [trucidatio, Lat.] carnage; butchery; 
slaughter. The art of killing. 

To TRUCK, v. w. [irofjucr, Fr.] to give one commodity or 
thing in exchange for another ; to barter ; to swop. 

TRUCK, s, exchange ; traffic by exchange. Wooden 
wheels for carriages of cannon, from ryoyoc, Gr. A kind of 
wheel carriage, fur carrying burdens. 

TRUCKLE, s. a little running wheel. 

To TRU'CKLE, t». a. to be in a state of subjection or in- 
feriority ; to yield ; to creep. 

TRU CULENCE, or TlUJ'CULKNCY, s. [trnculentia, Lat.] 
savageness of manners; terribleness of aspect. 

TRIJ'CULENT, a. [truculent us, Lat.] stern, fierce, or cruel. 

To TRUDGE, v. n. [truyyiolare, Ital.] to travel laboriously; 
to jog on heavily. 

TRUE, a. [ trmca , or treowa , Sax.l agreeing with fact, or 
the nature of things ; not false. Genuine, opposed to coun- 
terfeit. Faithful, exact, honest, veracious, rightful. 

Tit U'E LOVE s. the herb Paris, called also oneberry. There 
is but one species known. A sweetheart. 

TRU'ENENS, s. sinc ritv; faithfulness. 

TRU FFLE, s. [trujh , I r.] a kind of subterraneous vege- 
table production, not unlike a mushroom, being a genus of 
fungi, which grow under the surface of the earth. 

TRUISM, .v. an identical proposition; a self-evident, but 
unimportant truth. 

TRULL, s, [trulla, Ital.] a low mean prostitute. 

TRU'I.Y, ad. faithfully ; sincerely; exactly; indeed. 

TRUMP, y. [tramp/*, Jlelg. and old Fr. tromhn, Ital.] a 
trumpet. A card of the same sort of that which is turned lip, 
which will win any card of another sort, and is therefore de- 
rived from, and used formerly to be written, triumph . To put 
to the trumps , is, to reduce to great extremities, or to be put 
to the last expedient. 

To TRUMP, v. a. to win with a trump card. To trump 
i/p, to devise, forge, or cheat, from (romper , Fr. 

TRU MPERY, s. [ fromperie , Fr.] useless and ostentatious 
show; paltry stuff ; falsehood; empty talk ; trifles. 

TRU MPET, s. [trompettc, Fr. and Belg.] a musical in- 
strument, the most noble of all the portable ones of the kind. 
Marine trumpet , is a musical instrument with ore string, which 
being struck with a hair bow, sounds like a trumpet. Speak- 
ing trumpet , is a long large tube, made of tin, perfectly 
straight., with a large aperture, and carries the voice to a. 
very great distance. Figuratively, one who sounds a 
trumpet. 

TRU'MPETER, s. one who blows or sounds a trumpet; 
one who proclaims, publishes, or denounces. A fish. 

TRUNCATED, a. [truncatus, Lat..] cut short at the point; 
deprived of a limb ; maimed ; lopped. 

TRUNCATION, «. the act of lopping or maiming. 

TRUNCHEON, s. [tron^on, Fr.J a short staff or cudgel ; 


a staff of authority borne by a general officer. A thick short 
worm bred in the maws of horses. 

To TRU'NDLE, v. w. [from trend l, a bowl, Sax.] to roll ; 
to bowl along. 

TRUNK, s . [truncus, Lat. tronc , Fr.] the stump or body of 
a tree, between its branches and the ground. In Botany, the 
main l)ody of a tree or plant. It is cither a stem, as in most 
plants ; a stalk, as in the narcissus ; a straw, as in grasses ; 
or a pillar, as in the funguses. In Anatomy, the busto of the 
human body, exclusive of the head and limbs. Also the main 
body of an artery or vein. Also, a chest covered with leather. 
A wooden pipe to convey water. The proboscis of an ele- 
phant. 

TRU'NNIONS, s. [troynons, Fr.] the knobs of a gun, by 
which it is supported on its carriage. 

TRURO, a town in Cornwall, governed by a mayor, with 
regular streets, a large market-house, a spacious old church 
and markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It has the be- 
nefit of the coinage of tin, and the lord warden of the stannaries 
holds his parliament here. #s chief business is in shipping 
tin and copper ore. It sends two members to parliament, ami 
is seated at the head of the river Fale, with a large commo- 
dious wharf or quay; 10 miles N. of Falmouth, and 25(5 
\V. bv S. of London. Population 2925. 

TKU'SIOX, [from trusus , Lat.] the act of thrusting or 
pushing. 

TRUSS, s. [troussr, Fr.] a bundle, nr certain quantity of 
hay or straw. Among Florists, many flowers growing together 
on the head of a stalk. In Surgery, the bandage or ligature, 
wherewith to keep up the parts, in those who have hernias or 
ruptures. 

To TRUSS, v . a. \trovsser , Fr.] to pack up ch sc together. 
To fit a fowl for the spit. 

TRUST, s. [traust, Run.] confidence ; reliance on another ; 
confident opinion of any event; credit; something committed 
to a person’s charge ; deposite. 

To TIM. ST, r. //. to place confidence in; to hclic\e; to 
let a person have a commodity without ptescnt money; 
to commit to a person’s care. Nciitcrly, to be confident 
of something future ; to rely up/m; to expert, followed I>y 
to. 

TRT’STI#/, x. one to whom any thing is made over or be- 
queathed for the use and benefit of another; a guardian. 
TRlf'STINKSS, s. faithfulness ; fidelity; honesty. 
TRUSTY, a. fit to be relied on, or confided in; honest; 
faithful; true. Stout; strong; not likely to fail. 

TRUTH, s. [treowthe, Sax.] a term used in opposition to 
falsehood, and applied to the propositions which answer, or 
accord, to the nature or reality of the thing, whereof something 
is affirmed or denied. Moral truth , consists in speaking 
things according to the persuasion of our minds. Metaphy- 
sical, or transcendental truth , is nothing but the real existence 
of things conformable to ihe ideas which we have annexed to 
their names. Exactness; conformity to rule; honesty; 
virtue; reality; fidelity; constancy. 

TRUTINATION, s. [from trutina , Lat.] the act of weigh- 
ing; examination by the scale. 

To TRY, ?*. a. [trier, Fr.] to examine or make an experi- 
ment of; to experience ; to essay; to examine as a judge; 
to bring before a court of justice ; to bring to a decision, fol- 
lowed by out ; to bring to the test ; to attempt. To purify ; 
to refine. Neult*rly, to endeavour. 

TRY'AL, s. See Trial. 

TUB, s. \tubbc or tobbe, Belg.] a large open vessel of wood. 
In Commerce, it is an indeterminate quantity of measure ; thus, 
a tub of tea contains about (iOlbs. and a tub of camphor from 
56 to 80 pounds. 
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TUBE, s. [tuba, Fr. tubus , Lat.] a pipe, conduit, or canal ; 
a syphon; a cylinder, hollow within side, either of lead, iron, 
wood, glass, or other matter, for the air, or some other fluid, 
to have a *ree passage or conveyance through. It is some- 
times used for a telescope, or, more properly, for that part 
thereof into which the lenses are fitted, and by which they are 
directed and used. 

TUBERCLE, s . [tubercvle , Fr. tubcrculum , Lat.] a small 
swelling or excrescence on the body ; a pimple. In Botany, 
a kind of a round turgid root, in form of a knob or turnip. 
The plants which produce such roots are hence denominated 
tuberose or tuberous plants. 

TU'BEROOT, s. the colchicum of I .innmus. The English 
species is the meadow saffron. 

TUBEROUS, a. [fubervuse, Fr. from tuber , Lat.] full of 
knots, bunches, or branches. 

TUBERO'NITY, s. [tuber osi tv, Fr.] knottiness; a protu- 
berance of some parts of the body. 

TABULATED, TU'BULOUS, a. fistular ; longitudinally 
hollow. 

TABULAR, a. [from tubus , Lat.] long and hollow ; re- 
sembling a pipe. 

TIJ'BIJLE, s . [titbit f ns, Lat.] a small pipe, or fistular body. 

TUCK, s. [tweva, a knife, Brit.] a long narrow sword ; a 
a kind of net with a narrow mesh. A kind of fold. 

To TUCK, v. it. \ tuckon , to press, Teut.] used with up, to 
crush together, or hinder from spreading ; to turn and fasten 
clothes up, to make them shorter. Used with in, to force the 
bed-clothes between tin; bed and bedstead, to keep out the air. 

TUCKER, s. a border of linen or lace on the bosom of a 
woman s garment. A fuller of cloth. 

TU'D DI NUTON, or Tori ding ton , in Bedfordshire, '59 
miles N. N. W. of Lend. Market, Thursday. Population 1920. 

TUESDAY, s. [tnesdtrg, Sax.] the third day of the week. 
It has its name from Tuisco, an idol of the Saxons, worshipped 
on this day; supposed to he the Mars of the Romans. 

TUFT, s. [tu/fe, Fr.]. a bunch of feathers; the crest of a 
bird ; a thicket, or the bushy part of trees ; a lock of hair. 

TUFTA'FFETY, s. a villous kind of silk. 

TU FTED, a. growing in tufts or clusters. 

To TUG, v. a. [tig an, or teogan. Sax.] to pull. with conti- 
nued violence or strength; to draw; to pluck. Neuterly, to 
pull hard; to labour; to struggle. 

TUG, s. the act. of pulling with the utmost effort. 

TUGGER, one that, tugs or pulls hard. 

TUITION, s. [tuitio, Lat.J the care of a guardian or tutor ; 
superintendent (’are. 

TULIP, s. [tnlipc, Fr. tulipa , Lat.] a beautiful well-known 
flower of various colours. 

To TTJ'MBLE, r. n. [ tommrlen , Bclg. tombolare , Ttal.] to 
fall suddenly on the ground ; to fall down ; to fall iu great 
quantities tumultuously ; to plav tricks by putting the body in- 
to different postures ; to roll about. Actively, to turn over ; 
to throw about by way of examination; to throw down by 
chance or violence. To throw down. 

TU MBLE, *. a fall. 

TU M BLEU, .«?. one who puts his body into different pos- 
tures, and performs feats of activity. A species of pigeon. A 
large drinking glass. A sort of dog. 

TU'MBRKL, s. [tornbrrrau, Fr.] a dungeart; a ducking- 
stnol, nr cucking-stool, or tymhorclla. 

FUMEFA'CTION, s. f turn (faction, Fr.] a swelling. 

To TU'MKFY, r. a. [tumejier, Fr. tumefavio, Lat.J to swell ; 
to make to swell. 

TUMID, a. [tumidus, Lat.] swollen, or swelling; puffed 
up; protuberant. Affectedly lofty, applied to style. 

TUMOUR, s. [Lat.] a disease in which the parts lose their 


natural state by a great increase of their size ; a swelling or 
swell. Figuratively, affected pomp or greatness. 

TU'MOUROUS, a. swelling, protuberant; vainly pomp- 
ous ; falsely magnificent. 

TUMULATlON, s. [ tumulatio , Lat.] the act of entombing, 
burying ; or interring. 

TUM U LO SE, a. [tumulosus, Lat.] full of bills. 

TUMULO'SITY, s. [from tumulosus, Lat.J hilliness. 

TUMULT, s. [tvmulte, Fr. tumnltus, Lat.J a turbulent and 
clamorous concourse of people ; a riot ; a rabble ; a confused 
hurry; uproar; bustle; irregular violence. 

TUMU LTUOUS, a. [tumultnenx, Fr.] gathering in a con- 
fused and noisy manner ; turbulent ; disorderly ; riotous ; sedi- 
tious ; irregularly and confusedly agitated. 

TUMULTUOUSLY, ad. by act of the multitude ; with con- 
fusion and violence. 

TU'M U LUS, s. See Ba u now. 

TUN, s. [ tunne , Sax. tonne , Bclg. and Fr.] a large vessel 
or cask of an oblong form, and biggest in the middle. A vessel 
for liquid measure, containing 252 gallons, or two hogsheads. 
A weight of 20001b. or rather 20 cu t. A cubic space in a ship, 
supposed to contain a tun. Also, 40 solid feet of round timber, 
and 53 of square. In the three last senses, it is usually spell Ton . 

To TUN, v. a. to put into casks ; to barrel. 

TUNABLE, a. capable of being put in tune, or made har- 
monious. Musical. 

7 U NBRIDGE, a well-built town in Kent, noted for its mi- 
neral springs, which are five miles K. E. of the town, but in this 
same parish. The time of drinking the waters is in June, July* 
and August. The town is seated on die Medway, 30 miles 
S. E. by S. of London. Market, Friday. Population 10,380. 

TUN DISH, $. a tunnel. 

TUNE, s. [toon, Bclg. ton , Sued, tuono , Ital. tonus, Lat.] 
in Music, that property of sounds whereby they come under 
the relation of acute and grave to each other. Sound ; har- 
mony ; concert of parts ; note. To be in tune, is to he in a 
state proper for use, exercise, or any particular purpose. 

To TUNE, r. a. to put in a state wheicin concords may be 
sounded ; to sing harmoniously. In low language, to heat. 
Neuterly, to form one sound to another ; to utter with the 
voice inarticulate harmony. 

TUNEFUL, a. musical; harmonious. 

TUNELESS, u. (inharmonious ; unmusical. 

TUNHOOF, s. a plant, called also ground-ivy; alchnnf. 

TUNIC, s. [tnnitjue, Fr. tunica, Lat.] a kind of waistcoat, 
or under garment, worn by the Romans. Also, a vest, a set 
of sleeveless coat. 

TU NIC, s. [tuiitcula, Lat.] a thin membranous coat or skin 
covering any part of the body; a little coat; integuim lit. 

TU'NfS, a country of Afiiea, having tin* Mediterranean Sea 
and Tripoli on the N. E. several Arab trilu-s on .lie E. and 
Algiers and Esab on the W. It. is about 300 miles long, and 
250 broad, and is governed by a Turkish hey. The religion 
is Mahommetan. Tunis, the capital, is in lat. 30. 45. N. 
Ion. It). I>. K. It contains about 100,000 inhabitants, of 
whom a third are Jews, and about. 1300 resident. Christians. 

TUNNAGK, s. the contents of a vessel measured by die 
tun ; a tax laid mi a tun burden of merchandise. 

TUNNEL, s. the passage for smoke iu a chimney; a pipe 
with a conical or globular head, with which liquor is poured 
into a cask, &c. A i t. resembling a funnel to catch birds. 
All horizontal cut through a hill, for a road or canal. 

TUNNY, s. [ ton t icn , Ital. thynnus, Lat.] a sea-fish. 

TUP, s. a rani ; a provincialism. 

To TUP, v. n . to butt lik'» a ram. Actively, to copulate. 

TURBAN, TUR BAND, or TUR BA NT, s. [Turk.] the 
cover of linen, &c. w orn on the head by the Turks. 
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rpri'Di) turn , i circular motion, or move round ; «o change sides, or pm t), a , 

TH'IMIARY 0 ' * w “ n ^ atolb “ n ’. i.irf is elided uppermost which was undormost; to change place, jwjhture, 

TURBARY, s. m Law, gi ound where turf off* PP or party; to bring the inside outwards ; to form 0 , 

" r?’r/ g ? Zt h Ssfor’m ; to translate ; to change with respect to aflecUou, 

TH'nS ! SkSsf ' r 1 ?v°t„r s y ‘ indination, or regard. To turn the stomach, to cause mu,.’ 

%£i%Z‘rjz n,“ n&rst 

UP Til'RRf)T erCU 7/' ; / v 1 R 1 r 1 •» delirious sea-fish revolve or consider. To turn away, to dismiss or discard ; to 

sisr* - r. , r c » * T; T . 

I.rlmlatm, Lat.J » unit or cmfaaon i lh« ,»»% ol uot or » ' 0 J ***,. L l„rm, I o/, to ,t c .“o 

being easily governed. Disorder ot passions. llllss » , T \ . - 1 

TU’RBULKNT, a. [turbulent, Fr turbulentus, Lat.] bois- an age beyond ; i to ^cted. i * ’ , 5 10 

tcrous ; tumultuous ; not. to be governed. tl, | row ort * ' adt, ‘£ : ,u m « move romi f • „ ^ 0 "" 

TURBU1.KNTLY, ad. tumultuously ; violently. ot,ur : f° roftr. Neuteilv, toniverouiid to t lunge the pus- 

TURF, s. [turf. Sax. tor f, Belg. ami Sued.) the green sur- ture qmeklv, so as to lace, use « »‘ « ««• Io be change, 1 

face of the irround : a clod covered with trrass. A blackish or altered, lo grow sour, apphed to liquors, 1o grow giddy. 


terous ; tumultuous ; not to be governed. 

TURBULENTLY, ad tumultuously; violently. 

TURF, s. [turf \ Sax. turf, Belg. and Swed.] the green sur- 
face of the ground ; a clod covered with grass. A blackish 
sulphureous earth, used as fuel. A gentleman of the turj, one 
who is fond of racing or coursing. 

TU'RFINESS, s. the state of abounding in turf. 

TU'RFY, a. full of turf; covered with tmf; built of turf, 

TUTUS ENT, a. [turgeus, Lat.] swelling; protuberant; tu- 
mid. Pompous in respect, of st\le. 

TURGESCENCE, TURGE'SCENCY, 9 . the act of swell- 
ing, or the state, of being swollen. Vain pomp. 

TU'GIl), TUR GENT, a . [turgid ns, turgeus , Lat.] swelling ; 
bloated. Vainly pompous. 

TU'RIN, an ancient flourishing city, the capital of Pied- 
mont, and the residence of the king of Sardinia. It is a wry 
handsome place, but the air is unhealthy in the autumn and 
in winter, on account of the thick fogs. The houses are hand- 
some, and of the same height. Turin was formerly fortified, 
and \s dvamm^hj sealed at the foot of a mountain, mdes 

a . ■ \\ . ot Gmi, m.NN.d mitt, aw\ m S . ' W . o? Rome. 
Ut. 45. 4. 'S. lon.'I. 4Q.TL. Y<ypu\aUotv \\h$M. 

TU'RKEY, *. a well-known fowl. 

TURKEY, a very large empire, extending over part ol 

Kuro/w, A sin. and Africa. Sonic ittiirni it is -’000 mil. < in 

Jt ngt/i /row I\. to IK n lit i /~oO from A. to Tut k ey in 

/i/myx* /s t/fr/ded />v t/ic mountains of fus/agn.is into A. and 
.SI /fie A ', /fart comprehends Wuf/achm, part of Moldaxia , 
and Croatia, Bosnia, part of Dalmatia, Son in, Bulgarin, ami 
Romania, or Rume/ta. The S. part did contain ancient 
Greece, comprising" the provinces of Albania, Epirus, Mace- < 
f/oriia, .hum a, Ltvmli.t , the Murea, and the islands of the t 
Archipelago, hut the three last now constitute the kingdom of 
Greece. Turkov in Asia comprehends Natalia, Diarbcck, 
Kurdistan, the counties of Irak , Roam, Karamania and 
Syria, with Arabia and Armenia. In Africa, the Turks pos- tin 
sess Egypt., part of Nubia and Barca. Constantinople is the 


e Used with amuj, to deviate from a proper course ; to recoil. 
Used with off, to divert one’s course. 

TURN, ,v. the act of turning ; gyration; the act of coining 
back to the same place ; meander; a winding path ; a walk 
h to and fro ; change, vicissitude, or alteration ; occasion ■ an 
•act of kindness or malice; time at which any thing is to ni 
l- done, or wherein persons punctually succeed each other; con 
venience; form, cast, shape, or manner; bent; inclination; 

; the manner in which the words of a sentence are expressed. 
By turns , alternately, or one after another. 

TURNCOAT, .v. oik* who forsakes his party or principles 
y for those which are opposite ; a renegado, or apostate. 

1 TU RNER, .v. [tonntnir, Fr.] one who turns vessels, or 
- utensils, in wood or metal; one who sells turnery wares. 

|. TU RNING, s. a winding; a deviation to the right or left 
s from a main road or street; flexure; meander, 
c. TV'UMP, s. a while esculent root. 

TTUNKV.Y, s. the door keeper uf a gm>\. 

TV UN PIKE s. a gate s»l up across a vm\d, and kept by an 
of officer, for the purpi'M; of vAmg R.U of Vw«tWt», w.>gg<m«s, 
, i„ conelu s. for meiulimr tlie lomls. 
in Tl' HSsTII.K s. a kind of liirnpiKe in u loot-pain. 

„/ riRUESTISK. (terjx ntinii. ItuL] u trunywiut res in, 
i, flowing either nutiirully, or l<\ in< i>ion, from scu-ml unctuous 
' trees, as the I nch, junc. jumper, At. 

TU RPITUDE, s. [, turpitude , Fr. tiir/nhido, Lit.J cssenlial 
deformity of thoughts, words, or actions; inherent \ileiiess, 
baseness; filthiness ; immorality ; vice, 

TURQUOISE, s. f Fr.] SccTcukoise . 

TU RK EL, s. a tool used by coopers. 

TU RRET, s. [turns, Lat.] a small eminence raised above 
the body of a building ; a little tow er. 

TU'RRETED, a. formed like a tower; rising like a tower. 


capital of all Turkey. The Grand Seignor is despotic, but 
the Turkish empire is falling to ruin. The sultan Mahomed 
has destroyed the Janizaries, and introduced European dis- 
cipline ; he als » encourages printing, and the arts of civi- 
lization. He has been compelled to make great concessions 
to Russia and the Pacha of Egypt. Population ‘22 millions. 
They hclive in one God, and that his prophet is Mohammed 
TU'RKOIS, s. [turq uoisc, Fr.] a blue stone formerly num- 
bered among the meaner precious stones, but now discovered 
to be a hone impregnated wit:* jupreous particles. 

TU'RMERIC, s. an Indian root which makes a yellow dye. 

TUR MOT L, s. trouble; harassing uneasiness ; affliction ; 
tumult ; disturbance ; molestation ; toil. 

To TURMOTL, v. a. to harass with tumult or commotion ; 
to keep unijuiet ; to weary with toil. 

To TURN, r. a. [turnan y Sax. torno , Lat.] to put into a 


TU RTLE, s. f turtle , Sax.] a sea-tortoise, well known for 
its delicious food. A dove, famed for its kind disposition and 
chastity, called likewise turtledove. 

TU'SCAN O RDER, s. the primitive order in Grecian Ar- 
chitecture, so called because invented or adopted by the Tus- 
cans. It is the simplest and most massive of the five orders. 

TUSCANY , a grand duchy of Italy, situated between the 
Mediterranean, the Pope's territories, the Modenese, and the 
state of Lucca. It is about 120 miles in length, and 80 in 
breadth, exclusive of some parts distributed in the territories 
of Modena, Lucca, and Genoa. Tt is watered by several rivers, 
of which the Arno is the chief. Many parts of it are fruitful 
in corn and wine, and produce plenty of citrons, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, olives, and other fruits. Florence, the 
capital, is 4.0 miles S. of Bologna, and 125 N. N. W. of Rome; 
ion. 11. 3. E. lat. 43. 46. N. 
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TUSH! interj. a word used to express contempt. 

TUSK, s. [i tosken , old Frisick] the fang or long tooth of a 
boar, &c. 

TU'SKED, or TU'SKY, a. furnished with tusks. 

TU'SSUCK, s . [diminutive of tuz] a tuft of grass or twigs. 

To TU'STLE, v . a. to bustle or strive; to tumble or ruffle. 

TUT, interj. a word used to command silence, and express 
contempt; generally reduplicated : Tut! tut! 

TU'TBURY , a town in Staffordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 20 miles E. of Stafford. Population 15/53. 

TUTELAGE, s. [ tutela , Lat.] protection; guardianship; 
the time during which an infant is under guardians. 

TUTELAR, or TUTELARY, a. [i tutelaris , Lat.] having 
the guardianship, or particular defence and protection, of 
any person or thing ; protecting ; defensive. 

TUTENAG, or TU'TANAG, s. a name given in India 
to the semi-metal zinc ; also a white metallic compound 
brought from China, which is the best imitation of silver 
yet discovered. 

TUTOR, s . [tutcur, Fr. tutor , Lat.] one who has the care 
of another’s learning; a preceptor; a teacher. 

To TUTOR, v. a. to instruct; to teach. 

TUTORAGE, s. the authority or government of a tutor. 

TUTORESS, s. a female instructor; a governess. 

TUTSAN, s. the hypericum of Linnaeus. This is the 
ouly British genus that is to be found in the 1 Stli class 
of Linmrus’s arrangement of plants. There are many spe- 
cies. 

TU'TTY; s. [tut/iie, Fr.] a recrement of mixed metals, in 
which lapis calaminaris, or zinc in its metalline form, is an 
ingredient. 

TWXFORD , a town of Nottinghamshire, with a market 
on Monday, 13 miles N. N. W. of Newark, and 137 N. by 
W. of London. Popu ation 1113. 

TWAIN, a. [twegen, Sax.] two. 

To TWANG, ?.*. 7i. to sound with a quick sharp noise. 
Actively, to make to sound sharply. 

TWANG, s. a disagreeable sound ; an affected modulation 
of the voice ; a sharp quick sound. 

To TWANK, v. 7i. [properiy twang] to make to sound. 

TWAS, contracted from It was. 

To TWATTLK, v. a. \schwatzen , Teut.] to prate. 

TWA'Y BLADE, s. in Botany, the ophrys of Linnnuis. There 
are several species. 

To TWEAG, or TWEAK, v. a. [ fwiccan , to twitch, Sax.] 
to pinch or squeeze between the fingers. 

TWEAGUE, or TWEAK, s. [ twcogan , to hesitate, Sax.] 
perplexity ; ludicrous distress. 

TWEED, a river of Scotland, rising in the S. part of 
Peeblesshire, which it divides into two equal parts, and for 
many miles forming the boundary between England and 
Scotland; it falls ii.io the German Ocean at Berwick. 

TWEE' D DALE, a shire in Scotland, called also the 
county of Peebles ; bounded on the N. by Lothian; on the E. 
by Mers and Tiviotdalc ; on the S. by Annandale ; and on 
the W. by Clydesdale. See Pekbi.ks. 

To TWEE'DLE, v.a. to handle lightly. 

TWEF/ZERS, s. [etui, Fr.] nippers or small pincers, used 
in pulling off superfluous hairs. 

TWELFTH, a. [twelfta, Sax.] the second after the tenth; 
the ordinal of twelve. 

TWELFTH-DAY, s. the festival of Epiphany, or mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, so called as being the 
twelfth day, exclusive, from the Nativity, or Christmas day. 

TWELVE, a. [twcolf. Sax.] two and ten; twice six. 

TWF/LVEMONTII, s. [twcolf-month, Sax.] the space of a 
year, according to the calendar months. 


TWENTIETH, a. [twcntcoyotha, Sax.] next to the nine- 
teenth ; the ordinal of twenty. 

TWENTY, a. [twentig. Sax.] twice ten. 

TWl'BILL, s. [ twy for two, and bill ] an iron tool used by 
pavers ; formerly, a mattock. A kind of halberd. 

TWICE, ad. [/icccs, Bclg.J two times; doubly. 

TWIG, s . [twig, or twiggn. Sax. twyg, Belg.] a small 
shoot of a branch ; a switch tough and long. 

TWT LIGHT, s. [twrvlicht, Belg.] is that light, whether 
in the morning before sun-rise, or in the evening after sun- 
set, supposed to begin and end when the least stars that can 
be seen by the naked eye cease or begin to appear. An 
obscure light; an uncertain view. Adjcctivcly, seen or done 
by twilight; not clearly or brightly illuminated. 

T\Y IN, s. [twinn, Sax.] a child born at the same time and 
birth with another. In the plural, a zodiacal sign, also called 
Gemini, and marked thus II. 

To TWINE, v.a. [twinan. Sax. twy uni, Belg.] to wind 
thread round any substance ; to enc ircle ; to twist so as 
to unite or form into one body. Neutcrly, to wind, or 
form windings ; to convolve; to unite by interposition of 
parts. 

TWINE, s. a twisted thread; a twist; an embrace furnvd 
by twisting round any part; small cord, or string. 

To TWINGE, v.a. \zicmgen, Teut. twinge, Dan.] to tor- 
ment, with a sudden and short pain; to pinch; to tweak. 

TWINGE, s. a short, sudden, sharp pain; a pinch; a 
tweak. 

TWI’NGKWORT, s. a genus of plants called by Limucus 
cailina. The wild earline thistle is the British species. 

To TWTNKLE, in w. [tuiriclinn, Sax.] to spaiklc, or shine 
with intermitted light; to flash irregularly. To open and 
shut the eve alternately. 

TWl'NKLE, or TWi'NKLING, s. a sparkling intermitting 
light. A motion of the eye. A shoit space. 

lo TWIRL, v. a. [from whirl] to turn or force round. 
Neutcrly, to revolve with a quick motion. 

TWIRL, s. circular motion. Twist; convolution. 

To TWIST, v.a. [twisfen, Belg.] to form by turning round ; 
to form by complication; to wind; to wreathe or encircle hy 
something; to contoit, to writhe; to weave or form by turning 
round, so that the parts shall unite together; to insinuate; 
to unite by intertexture of parts. Neutcrly, to be contorted; 
to be convolved. 

TWIST, s. the act of turning round several things s n as to 
unite them; any thing made by winding two things together; 
a writhe; contortion. A kind of small cord. 

TWl'STKR, s. one who twists; a ropemaker; the instru- 
ment of twisting. 

To TWIT, v.a. [edwitan. Sax.] to reproach or mention o 
a person by way of sneer; to flout; to hit. in the teeth. 

To TWITCH, v.a. [twiccian, Sax.] to pull or pluck with 
a quick motion ; to snatch. 

TWITCH, s. a quick or sudden pull ; a sudden vellication, 
a painful contraction of the fibres. 

TWl TCHG R ASS, *. a plant. 

To TWITTER, r. n. to make a sharp, intermitting, and 
tremulous noise; to *>e affected with a strong or smhhu 
inclination, followed by toward ; to be agitated by suspense; 
to burst into a simpering laugh. 

TWI TTER, s. any motion or disorder of passion, as violent 
laughing, or fretting. 

T W ITT LET W A TTLE, s. tattle; gabble. A low word. 

TWO, a. [hnt. Sax.] a number composed of one added to 
one. This word is often used m composition. 

TWO FOLD, a. double the numbtr, or twice the quantity 
two of the same kind. Adverbially, doubly. 

10 T 
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1\\ O'HANDF.D, a. large; bulky; enormous for magni- 
tude. That uses two hands. 

To TYE, v. a. See Tie. 

TVE, s. a knot.; it bond or obligation. See Tie. 

TY'GEK, s. See Ti oku. 

TYKE, s. a dog, or one as contemptible as a dog. 
'JT'MBAL, s. [Fr.] a kind of kettle-drum. 

TYMBORE'LLA, s. a ducking-stool, or cucking-stool. 
TY'MFAN, s. [tympanum, Lot.] a tymbal or drum. Among 
Anatomists, the drum of the ear, a thin, dry, transparent, 
nervous membrane, of the most exquisite sense, and the 
instrument of hearing. In Printing, a frame belonging to 
the press, covered with parchment, on which the sheet, is laid 
to he printed. In Architecture, the panel of a pilaster or 
door. 

TYMPANITES, 5 . [nyorm'/rr/c, Or.] that particular sort of 
dropsy that swells the belly up like a drum. 

TY'MPANUM, s. [Lat.] a drum. In Anatomy, a part of 
the ear ; the tympnn. Among Mechanics, a sort of wheel 
placed on an axis, on the top of which are levers, for the more 
easy turning the axis about to raise a weight. 

TY'MPAN Y, s. [from tympanum, Lat ] in Medicine, a 
flatulent tumour or swelling of’ the belly, very bard, equable, 
and permanent, whereby the skin is stretched very tight. 

TYNE, a river of Northumberland, formed by the union 
of two branches near Hexham. It Hows bv Newcastle, and 
enters the German ocean at Tinmouth. Also, a liver of 
Scot I. md, which rises 011 the borders of Edinburghshire, Hows 
by Haddington, and enters the German ocean to the west of 
Dunbar. 

TYNEMOUTH. See Tinmouth. 

TY 'NY, a. [written likewise tiny] small, diminutive. 

TYPE,#, [type, Fr. typus, Lat.] a copy, model, image, or 
resemblance. Among divines, it is a symbol, sign, or figure 
of something to come. Among Printers, a printing letter. 

TY* PH ODES, ty-fodes, s. [ri»</jwojr, Gr.] a continual burn- 
ing fever, proceeding from an infiummation of the bowels. 

TYPHOMA'NIA, s. [rv^opuviu Gr.] a delirium, or frenzy, 
with a lethargy. 

TY'PHON, s. [tv(/>mv, Gr.] a hurricane; a violent whirlwind; 
a fiery meteor. In Mythology, the brother and murderer of 
Osiris ; also the sea; the general deluge. 

TV PIC, or TYTMCAL, a. [ty pique, Fr. iypiens, Lat. 
TvniKm:, Gr.] representing by some symbol, or hieroglyphic. 
TY'PICALLY, ad, in a typical manner; figuratively. 

To TY PIFY, v. a. to express by some symbol, action, or 
hieroglyphic, to foreshew by emblems or figures. 

TYPO'GRAPHER, ti-pog-gra-fer, s. [from tvttoq, and ypetyw, 
Gr.] a printer; properly a compositor. 

TY POGRA'PHICAL, a. [rviroc, and y ympiKoc, Gr.] belong- 
ing to typography, or printing; emblematical; figurative. 
TYP(/GRAPHY, s, the art of printing. 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRANNICAL, a, [tyrannise, Fr. 
iyrannicus, Lat. rvparvtKoc, Or.] cruel; oppressive; impe- 
rious; acting like a tyrant; despotic. 

TY’RA'NNICALLY, ad. in die manner of a tyrant. 
TYRA'NNICIDE, s. [from tyrannus and ccedo, Lat.] the 
act of killing a tyrant; 011 c who kills a tyrant. 

To TY'RANNISE, v. v. [ lyranniser , Fr. rvpawi^M, Gr.] to 
govern or act in an imperious manner, like a tyrant. 
TY r 'RANNOUS, a. tyrannical; despotic; arbitrary. 

TY RANNY, #. [tyrannic, I /at. rvpawlg, Gr.] the acting 
without regard to the laws, rights, or properties of the people; 
outrageous cruelty and oppression ; rigorous command ; seve- 
rity; inclemency. Absolute monarchy. 

TY'RANT, s. [tyran, Fr. tyrannus, Lat. rwpurroc, Gr.] 
r/.nong the Ancients, denoted simply a sovereign ruler, not 


crowned. But the ill use made of it by several of that c.na- 
racter, altered the import of the word, and tyrant now carries 
the idea of ail unjust, and cruel prince. 

TYIHA'SIS, s. the leprosy. 

TVRO, s. [//Vo, Lat.] a novice; one in his rudiments; a 
young cellular; a learner. 

TYROL. See Thiol. 

TYRO' NE, a county of Ulster, in Ireland, having London- 
derry on the X. Armagh and Lough Neagh on the l 4 ). Ferma- 
nagh on the S. and Donegal on the VY. It is 4(i miles long, 
and .*37 broad, and is divided into il.O parishes, contains 4 
boroughs, and t'30‘2,94.*3 inhabitants, and sends iwo members 
to parliament. It is a rough country, but tolerably fertile. 
The chief rivers are the Blackwater, Mourne, and Foyle. The 
assizes arc held at Omagh, but the principal town is Dun- 
gannon. 

U & V. 

U Is the twentieth letter of the English alphabet. The 
sound is short in burst, curst, run, sun, cub. In some 
words, it is rather acute than long ; as in brute , flute, acute, 
&c. It is generally long in polysyllables ; as in union, 
usnye, secure, curious, &c. but in some words it is obscure; 
as in nature, venture . 

V, the consonant, has its sound uniform, and is never 
acute. It is placed before all the vowels ; as in vary, venal, 
voice, vow, vulture. Though the letters u and v had always 
two sounds, they had only the form of v till the beginning of 
the fourth century, when the other form was introduced, it 
being inconvenient to express two sounds by the same letter. 
The letters f and v seem to have a similar sound, but are 
widely different, as may be observed in the words knife, and 
knives. Life and lives, belief and believe, &e. In numerals, 
V stands for five, and with a dash thus V, for 5000. 

VA'CANCY, s. an empty space ; vacuity; a chasm; times 
of listlessness, or emptiness of thought. Leisure, or relax- 
ation, from vacance, Fr. State of a post or employment 
when it is unsupplied. 

VA'CANT, a. [vacant, Fr. vacans, Lat.] empty; having 
nothing in it; free from crowds, obstacles, or incumbrance; 
having no possessor or incumbent; being at leisure, or dis- 
engaged; void of thought; thoughtless. 

To VACATE, v. n. [>:aco, Lat,.] to make void or vacant; 
to defeat; to annul; to put an end to. 

VACATED, a. made void or vacant ; defeated; annulled. 
VACATION, s. [vacation, Fr. vacatio, Lat.] in Common 
Law, all that time which passes between term and term. 
Among Civilians, the time from the death of the last in- 
cumbent till the benefice is supplied by another. Leisure 
or freedom from business, trouble, or perplexity. 

VA'CCARY, s. [from imcca , Lat.J a cow-house ; a cow- 
pasture. 

VA'CCINE INOCULATION, a modern discovery in Medi- 
cine, whereby the matter of a pustular eruption on the udder 
and teats of a cow, is found to produce a regular disease in 
the human frame, which renders it unsusceptible of the small- 
pox. It was long known to those employed in dairies, but 
was first brought into public notice by Doctor Jenner, of 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, in 1798. The following compa- 
rative view of the natural small-pox, the inoculated small-pox, 
and the inoculated cow-pox, has been published by the Royal 

Jcimerian Institution, in London. Natural Small-Box, 

a contagious disease ; for the most part violent, loathsome, 
and dangerous ; of which it is computed that one in twelve 
of the human race perishes. In London -3000 annually; in 
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the United Kingdom 40,000 !— Ixoctlatkd Small-Pox, 
also contagious ; lor the most, part mild, hut sometimes vio- 
lent mid loathsome; of which one in d()0 is said to die. In 
London, about one in 100. The inoculation of the small- 
pox having been but parl'ully adopted, has been the means 
of spreading the infection, and thus increased the general 
mortality 1 n oc u l at k n Cow - Po x , not contagious ; and, 
when properly conducted, uniformly mild, inoffensive, sel- 
dom painful, never fatal, and an infallible preventive of 
the smail-pox; besides which, there is no medicine required, 
no consequent deformity or disfiguration, and no supervenient 
disease. The accuracy of this report is much controverted, 
for in some eases the vaccine matter has left diseases more 
loathsome than that which it professes to supersede. 

VAC1LLANCY, or VACILLATION, s. [from vadllo, Lat.] 
a state of wavering; fluctuation; inconstancy. 

To V ACULEATE, v. n. [vacillo, Lat.] to reel; to shake; 
to totter; to stagger. 

VACUTTY, s. [vacuifc, Fr. vacnifas , Lat.] the state of 
being unoccupied by body; space void of body; want of 
substance; inanity; emptiness. 

VACUOUS, a. {vacuus, Lat.] empty; void’; unfilled. 

VA'GUUM, s. [Lat.] space not occupied by matter. 

VA'GABOND, a. [vagabond, Fr.] wandering about, or 
having no settled habitation; vagrant; erratic; strolling. 

VAGABOND, s. [vagabond, Fr.] a person that wanders 
about, and has no settled habitation; a vagrant. 

VAGARY, s. [from vagus , Lat.] a wild freak or frolic; 
caprice. 

VAGINOPE'NNOUS, a. [from vagina and jwnna, Lat.] 
sheath-winged ; having the wings covered with haul eases. 

VAGRANCY, s. a state of wandering; mist ithd course 
of life; the condition or action of a vagrant. 

VAGRANT, a. [ vagant , Fr.] wandering; vagabond; 
having no fixed place, of residence; erratic; strolling. 

VAGRANT, s . one that has no settled place of abode; 
a stroller; a sturdy beggar; one that moves from place to 
place, without any visible way of living; a vagabond. 

VAGUE, a. [vague, Fr. vagus, Lat.J wandering; vagrant; 
having no settled place ; unlixcd; unsettled; indefinite. 

VAIL, s. [roi/e, Fr. this word is at present written veil, 
from velum , Lat. and the. verb in the same manner, from 
t do, Lat. yet as the old manner of writing it shews it might 
have been borrowed originally from the French, it may still 
be continued] a curtain or cover thrown over any thing to 
conceal it; a part of female dress by which the face is covered. 
Used in the plural, to signify profits that accrue to officers and 
servants, exclusive of salary or wages. 

To VAIL, v. a. [voiler, Fr.] to cover. To lower, let fall, 
or pull off, by way of compliment. Neuterly, to shew respect 
by yielding or submitting. To fall; to let sink for fear, &c. 
See Vkil. 

VAIN, a, [Fr. vanns , Lat.] without effect; having no sub- 
stance or reality; proud of little things ; ostentatious; idle 
or worthless ; false. In vain , to no purpose, or end ; without 
effect.. When used in composition, it implies ostentatious. 

VAINGLO'IIIOUS, a . boasting without performances; 
proud in disproportion to desert. 

VAINGLO RY, s. [vuna gldtia, Lat.] pride above merit; 
empty pride; pride in little things. 

VAl'NLY, ad. uselessly ; proudly; airogantly. 

VAl'NNESS, 5 . emptiness ; pride; falsehood. 

VA'LANCE, s. [according to Skinner, from Valencia, 
whence they were brought] the fringes of drapery hanging 
round the tester and head of a bed. 

VALE, s. [ val , Fr. vallis, Lat.] a low ground lying between 
D'o hills. Synqn. A wide open space between hills is 


called a vale; if of small extent, it is a r alley; and when 
contracted to a mere chasm, it is a glut. 

VALEDI CTION, s. [fiom valtdiut, Lat.] the speech made 
at parting; a bidding farewd. 

VA L A’ A ( : l E ' A' A A\V, a eity of Ilainault, in France, in the 
department of the north, containing about 2 I ,u(H) inhabitants. 
It is situated on the river Scheldt, which divides it into two 
parts: 17 miles N. E. of Cainbmv, and 120 \. E. by N. 
of Paris, l/at. 50. ‘21. N. Ion. ,‘J. ,'J2. E. 

VA'LENTINE, s. a sweetheart, chosen on St. Valentine’s 
day. An amatory letter sent cm that day. 

VALEN'iTNl ANS, s. a branch of the. Gnostics, so called 
from Valentinus, their founder, in the 1 1th century. 

VALE'RIAN, s. [valerian, Fr. | a genus of plants placed by 
Lintneus in the first section of his third class. The marsli, 
wild, and lettuce valerian, are the British species. The Greek 
valerian is the common jacohVladdcr. 

VA LET, .x*. [Fr.] a waiting servant. Valet de. chamber, one 
who waits on a nobleman or gentleman in bis bedchamber, 
and dresses and undresses him. See Vault r. 

VALETUDINARIAN, s. a weakly, sickly person. 
VALETUDINARIAN, VALETUDINARY, a. [vaktudi- 
narius , Lat.] sickly; weakly; infirm in health. 

VALETUDINARY, s. an infirmary, or hospital for sick. 

VA'LIANT, a. [vaillant, Fr.] brave; stout; courageous. 

VALIANTLY, ad. bravely , courageously; intrepidly. . 

VA'I.IANTNKSS, s. bravery; courage; intrepidity. 

VALID, a. [I'a/idc, Fr. vahdiis , Lat.] strong, powerful, 
efficacious, prevalent, applied to things. Conclusive; weights’, 
having force, prevalent, applied to argument. 

VALI DITY, s. [v a/iditc, Fr ] force; power; certainly. 

VALLA'NCY, s. a large wig that shades the fact*. 

VA LLEY, s. [ealUc, Fr. vallis , Lat.] low ground lying be- 
tween hills. See Vale. 

VALOROUS, a. brave; valiant; courageous; stout. 

VA'LOKOUSLY, ad. in a valorous manner. 

VA'LOROUSNESS, s. bravery; courage; intrepidity. 

V A' LOUR, s. [valor, Lat. valine, Fr.] i-oiirage ; bravery; 
strength; prowess; puissance.; stoutness; intrepidity. 

VA'LUARl.E, a. [ valuable , Fr.] being of a great price or 
worth; precious; deserving esteem or regard ; estimable. 

VA'LUABLKNESS, s. price or worth; esteem. 

VALUATION, s. price, or value put upon a thing; ap- 
praisement. 

VALUE, s. [value, Fr.] price; worth; price equal to the 
worth of a thing ; esteem; rate. Sv\ov. Wiluc rises from the, 
intrinsic goodie *s of things; worth from the estimation of them. 

To VALUE, V. a . [ ra/oir , Fr. ] to rate at a eeitain price; 
to have in high esteem ; to ap|u.'i>i*. or estimate; to bn worth. 

VA'LUER, s. one who values. 

VALVE, s. [ valru , Lat. I a folding-door ; any thing that 
opes is and shuts over the mouth of a vessel. In Botany, the 
different pieces that compose a capsule: thus, in jacob s- 
ladder, daffodil, and hyacinth, there are three valves ; in 
horn-apple four; and in loosestrife ten. Also, applied to 
the petals and empalements that constitute the flowers of 
grasses; thus, in the. common meadow grass, the cmpale- 
nient is a dry chaffy uiisk, composed of two valves, and the 
blossom is composed of two other valves. Applied also to 
the several projecting substances which frequently close the 
mouth of the tube of a blossom, as in the blossoms of bur- 
rage and jacohVladdcr, where the tube is closed by five such 
substances. In Anatomy, a membrane which opens certain 
vessels to admit the blood, and shuts to prevent its returning. 

VAM P, s, the upper leather of a shoe ; a sock. 

To VAMP, v.a. to piece an old thing with something new; 
to repair any thing old or decayed, to make it pass for new. 
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VAN, x. [from nvant , before, Fr.] tbe front or first line of 
an army. Any tiling spread wide, by which a wind is raised; 
a fan, from van , Fr. or vanus, Lat. A wing. A covered 
vehicle for the conveyance of dry goods; a caravan. 

To VAN, p. a . [runner, Fr.} to winnow com. Not in 
use. 

VA'NCOURIER, s. [avantcouricr, Fr.] a harbinger; a 
precursor. 

VANE, s. [racue, Belg.] a plate hung on a pin so as to 
turn with the wind; a weather-cock. Vanes, among Mari- 
ners, are sights made to slide upon such instruments as are 
used for taking observations at sea. 

VA'NGUARD, s. [arant garde, Fr.] the front or first line 
of an army ; the van. 

VANI LLA, .s\ [vanillc, Fr.] tin* fruit of a plant which grows 
in the hay of Campeachy, Carlhagena, Honduras, A<\ and is 
usod here as an ingredient in chocolate, to which it gives a 
peculiar flavour. 

To VA'NISII, v. a . [ ranesco , Lat.] to disappear; to come to 
nought ; to he lost ; to pass away. 

VA NITY, s. [rani tv, Fr. vanitas , Lat.] emptiness; inanity; 
uncertainty; fruitless desire or endeavour; falsehood; vain 
pursuit; an object of petty pride ; ostentation; arrogance. 

To VANQUISH, i*. a, [earner*?, Fr.] to conquer; to sub- 
due, confute, or overcome. 

VA NQUISHER, s. a conqueror; a subduer. 

VA NTAGE, s. [from advantage] gain; profit; superiority; 
opportunity; convenience; advantage. 

VANTBRASS, s. [avant bras , Fr.] armour for the arm. 

VATID, a. [vapid us, Lat.] dead or Hat, applied to liquors; 
palled; spiritless; maukish. 

VAPIDITY, or VAPIDNKSS, 5. [from vapidus, Lat.] 
deadness ; flatness ; maukishness. 

VAPORARY, $, [vaporarium, Lat.] a stove or hot-house ; 
a stew or bagnio. Among Physicians, a decoction of herbs 
poured hot into a vessel, so that the patient sitting over it. may 
receive the fumes. 

VAPOR A'TION, s. [vaporntio, Lat.] the act of emitting 
fumes or vapours; evaporation. 

VAPORl'FEKOUS, a, [ vaporifer , or vaporifarus , Lat.] 
producing or causing vapours. 

VA'PORISH, a. vaporous; full of vapours; splenetic; 
peevish ; humoursome. 

VAPOROUS, a. [vaporenx, Fr.] full of vapours; fumy; 
full of vain imaginations; windy; flatulent. 

VA'POUK, -v. [vapor, Lat. vapour, Fr.| the small particles 
of a fluid, which being separated by heat, ascend into the air; 
a wind ; a steam ; a fume; a vain imagination. In the plural, 
a disease caused by flatulencies ; disordered or hypochondriacal 
affections in women, synonymous to the spleen in men. 

To VAPOUR, v> 71 . \vaporo, Lat.] to fly off in fume. Fi- 
guratively, to bully or brag. Actively, to effuse or scatter in 
fumes or vapour. 

VA'RI ABLE, a. [variable, Fr. varinbilis, Lat.] changeable; 
not long the same ; inconstant; fickle; mutable. 

VA'RI ABLENESS, s. changeableness; levity; incon- 
stancy; mutability; state of mutation. 

VA'RI ABLY', ad. changeably ; uncertainly; mutably. 

VARIANCE, s. [from Vary] difference; discord; dissen- 
sion; disagreement. In Law, an alteration of something 
formerly laid in a plea. 

VARIATION, s. [variation, Fr. varintio, Lat.l change; 
difference ; mutation. Variation of the. compass, deviation 
of the magnetic needle from the true north. Synon. Suc- 
cessive changes in the same subject, make variation; a 
multitude of different, objects form variety . Thus wc say, 
vanalwn of time; variety of colours. 


YA'RICOUS, a . [ivirieosMs, Lat.] diseased with dilatation 

To VARIEGATE, v. a. [from varieyatus, school Lat. | to 
stain with different colours; to diversify. 

VA RIEGATED, a. diversified with different colours. 

VARIEGATION, s. the quality of being beautified or 
diversified with several colours; diversity of colours. 

VARI ETY, .s’, [varietc, Fr. varictas , Lat.] change; inter- 
mixture of different things; difference ; variation ; diversity. 

VA'RI FORM, «. [from varies and forma , Lat.] being of 
divers shapes or forms; multiform. 

VARIOUS, a. [ varius , Lat.] different; several; change- 
able; unlike each other; marked with different colours; 
numerous; manifold; uncertain; imtixed; diversified. 

VARIOUSLY, ad. differently; diversely. 

VA'RIOUSNESS, s. diversity; changeableness. 

VA'RLET, s. [varlet, old Fr.] anciently a servant, but at 
present a term of reproach, conveying the idea of a worthless 
person ; a scoundrel ; a rascal. 

VARNISH, s. [vends, Fr. remix, Lat.] matter laid on 
wood, metal, <Yc. to make them shine. Figuratively, a cover 
or palliation of a crime, Arc. 

To VA RNISH, v. a . [rcrrdr, Fr.] to cover with something 
shining; to conceal a defeet with something ornamental or 
rhetorical ; to palliate. 

VA'RNISH ER, s . one whose trade is to varnish; a dis- 
guiser; an adorncr; a pnUiatnr. 

To VARY, v. a. \varior, Lat. raricr, Fr.] to change; to 
make of different kinds ; to diversify. Neuterly, to be change- 
able; to appear in different forms; to be different from each 
other ; to alter; to deviate ; to he at. variance. 

YA'SCULAR, a. [from vasculmn, Lat.] full of vessels. 

YASCULFFEROUS, a. [from vase alum and fero, Lat.] 
in Botany, an epithet given to those plants which have, be- 
sides the common calix, a peculiar vessel to contain the 

Seed. 

VASE, S' [rase, Fr. v as, Lat.] a vessel; generally applied to 
one designed for show rather than use. 

VA'SSAL, s. [vassal, Fr. vassallo, ItaL] one holding by the 
will of a superior ; a subject or dependant ; a servant subject 
to the will of another. A subject; a slave. 

VASSALAGE, s. [vassclaye, Fr.] the state of being subject 
to the will of another; dependence; subjection. 

VAST, a. [vasle, Fr. vastus , Lat.] great or large; generally 
applied to any thing enormously great. 

VAST AT ION, s. [from vasto, Lat.] waste ; depopulation. 

VA'STLY, ad. largely; greatly; immensely; enormously. 

VA'STNKSS, s. enormous greatness ; immensity. 

VA'STY, a. large; immense; enormously great. 

VAT, or FAT, s. [vat, Belg. fat. Sax.] a vessel for hold- 
ing wine, beer, Ac. in the time of their preparation. 

VATICiDE, S' [from rates and cado, Lat.] a murderer of 
prophets. 

To VATICINATE, v.n. [vaticinor, Lat.] to prophesy. 

VATICINATION, s. [vaticinatio, Lat.] the act of pro- 
phesying, divining, and foretelling ; a prediction. 

VAVASOUR, S' [vavaseur, Fr.] anciently a person next in 
rank to a baron; one subject to a superior lord, but with 
others holding under him. 

VAULT, x. [voultc, old Fr.W/a. ItaL] a continued arch ; a 
cellar, so called, because arched generally on the top; a cave; 
a cavern ; a repository for the dead under a church. A leap, 
or jump, from voltiycr, Fr. 

To VAULT, V. a. [router, Fr.] to arch, or shape like an 
arch ; to cover with an arch. Neuterly, to leap, jump, or 
shew postures, from voltiycr, Fr. volteggiare, ItaL 

VAU'LTEl), a. arched; concave. 

VAU'LTER, S' aleaper; a jumper; a tumbler. 
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To VAUNT, v. a. [vanler, Fr.] to boast; to display ta an VELVET, s. [i 'duto, Ttal.] a kind of silk manufacture with 
ostentatious manner; to brag; to swagger. Nouterly, to a short pile or fur upon it. Adjcetivclv, made of vclu t.; 
talk with ostentation ; to make vain show ; to boast. soft, delicate. 


VAUNT, s. a brag or boast. 

VAU'NTER, s. a boaster; a man given to vain ostentation. 
VAU'NTINGLY, ad. boastingly; braggingly. 

U'BERTY, s. [ubertas, Lat..] fertility; abundance. 
U'BEROUS, a. [ uberosus , Lat.J plentiful; fertile. 
UBICATION, or UBI ETY, 5. [from ubi, Lat.] residence 
or situation in a place. 

UBIQUITA'RIAN, s. [from nbique, every where, Lat.] one 
who holds that Christ’s body is everv where present. 
UBI'QUITARY, a. [from n Inane, f/at.] omnipresent. 
UBTQUITY, s. [nbiquite, Fr.j omnipresence. 

U'DDKR, s. \udvr , Sax. and Belg.] the dug of a cow or 
Other large beast. 

U'DDKR ED, a. furnished with udders. 

VEAL, s. [ere/, a calf, old Fr.] the flesh of a calf. 
VE'CTION, or VKCT1TATION, [from veetito, Lat.] the 
act of carrying or being carried. 

To VEER, v . n. [vircr, old Fr.] to turn about. Actively, 
to let out; to turn; to change. 

VEGETA BIL1TY. s. vegetable nature; the quality of 
growth without sensation. 

VEGETABLE, s. [ vegetable , Fr.l an organized body, con- 
sisting of various parts, taking in its nourishment usually by 
a root, and increasing its dimensions by growth; a plant. 

VEGETABLE, a. [ veye.tab'dis, Lat.] having the nature of a 
plant; belonging to a plant. 

To VEGETATE, v. n. [ vcyefo , Lat.] to grow; to shoot out. 
VEGETATION, s. [vet fetation, Fr.] growth; increase 
of bulk, parts, and dimensions, applied to trees, plants, 
shrubs, &e. 

VEGETATIVE, a. [regetatif, Fr.] producing growth, or 
causing to grow. 

VKGETE, a. [veyetns. T.nt.] vigorous; active; sprightly. 
VEGETIVE, a. vegetable, having the nature of plants. 
VEHEMENCE, or VEI1EMKNCY, s. [vehemence, Fr. 
vehementia , I .at.] violence; ardour; vigour. 

VE'HEM ENT, a. [vehement, Fr. vehemens, Lat.] violent; 
eager; fervent; forcible; ardent. 

VEHEMENTLY, ad. forcibly; pathetically. 

VETUCLE, s. [vehicule, Fr. vchiculnm , Lat.] that in which 
any thing is carried, conveyed, or used as a means of wash- 
ing down any thing to he swallowed. 

To VEIL, v. a. [rr/o, Lat. see Vail] to cover the face with 
any thing; to cover or hide. 

VEIL, s. [velum, Lat.] a cover used to conceal the face; a 
cover, or disguise. ^ 

VEIN, s. [wine, Fr. vena, Lat.] a vessel which conveys 
the blood from the arteries back to the heart; a hollow or 
cavity; the course of metal or mineral in a mine; tendency, 
or turn of mind; the time when any inclination is strongest; 
humour, or temper; current; streak, variegation, as the 
veins of marble. 

VEINED, or VEI NY, a. full of veins; streaked; va- 
riegated. 

VELLE1TY, a. f vdleitv, Fr.] the lowest degree of desire. 
To VF/LLICATK, v. a. [vctlico, Lat.] to twitch; to pluck; 
to stimulate. 

VELLICA'TION, s. [wllicatio, Lat.] a twitching. Plu- 
rally, among Physicians, certain convulsions that affect the 
fibres of the muscles. -* 

VELLUM, s. [ vclin , Fr.] the skin of a calf dressed for 
writing; the finest sort of parchment. 

VELO CITY, s. | velocite, Fr. velocitas, Lat.] speed; quick- 
ness of speech ; swiftness. 


VEL\ LI LEAF, s. in Botany, the la\alcrii. The Eng- 
lish species is also called sea tree, mallnw. 

VENAL, a. [venal, Fr. rmnlis , Lat.] < npahlc of bring 
bought or purchased; mercenary; prostitute; contained in 
the veins. 

V ENA LI I Y, s. [venalife, hr.] a disposition that lenders a 
person ready to flatter, or agree to any thing fur gain: pu»s- 
titution; mercenariness. 

VENATION, s. [ vvnatio , Lat.] the exercise or practice of 
hunting. 

To \ END, v. a. \wndo, Lat.] to sell, or offer for sale. 

VENDEE,*, in Law, the person to whom any thing is sold. 

VF/NDER, s. [ vcndrnr , Fr.] in Law’, a seller. 

A K'NDIBLK, a. [vendibilis, Lat.] saleable; marketalde. 

VENDITION, s. [venditio, Lat.] the act of selling or 
disposing of any commodity; a sale. 

To VENEE R, r. a. to make a kind of marquetry or in- 
laid work. 

VENEERING, s . among Joiners, the laying thin slices 
of wood over others of less value; a kind of inlaying, or 
marquetry. 

VENEFICE, s. [vcnrfuhun, Lat.] the practice of poi- 
soning. 

VENEFI'CIAL, a. acting by poison; bewitching. 

VENOMOUS, «. [from vine hum , Lat.] full of poison; 
poisonous. 

VKNE'NE, VENENO'SE, a. [rmenrux, Fr. from venc- 
num , Lat.] poisonous; venomous. 

VKNENI'FEROUS, a. [ vnunifrr , Lat.] hearing poison. 

VENERABLE, a. [vent ruble, Fr. vvwrabdn s, Lat.] to he 
regarded with awe or reverence. 

VENERABLY, ad. in a manner that excites iron nee. 

To VENERATE, v. a. [rent nr, Fr. veneror, J ..it . ] in re- 
gard with awe or reverence. 

VENERA TION, s. [veneration, Fr. rent ratio. Lat.] great 
respect; reverence. 

VENEREAL, a. [renereus. Lat.] relating to love. Con- 
sisting of copper, called venus by Chemists. 

VFiNE'R EOUN, a. [ vrnertns , Lat.] libidinous; lustful. 

VENERY, *. [I'cncric, Fr.] hunting; l.iseix iousness. 

VENESECTION, 5 . (rente and see/io. I/at.] the act <-f 
letting blood ; phlebotomy. 

To VENGE, v. a. [renycr, Fr. ] to punish; to avenge. 
Seldom used. 

VENGEANCE, s. [venyennee. Fr.] punishment, or penal 
retribution; avengenient. To do with a venyeanee, is to do 
with vehemence. 

VF/NGEFUL, a. vindictive; retributive. 

VEN1ABLE, or VENIAL, a. [from vtnia, Lat.] par- 
donable; permitted, or allowed; excusable. 

VENICE, a territory of Italy, (and once a celebrated re- 
public,) which comprehended the Dngado, Paduauo, \ ieen- 
tino, A'eronese, Breseiano, Bergamo, (Vcmaseo, Rolesiuo dk 
Bovigo, Trevisano, Feltriuo, Belluuesc, (’odorino, and part of 
Friuli and Istria. '"he government, before, its subversion by 
the French, was aristoeratieal, none having any share in it hut 
the nobles. The doge, the chief magistrate, was elec ted 
by a majority of votes: he held the dignity for life; and 
his office was to marry the Adriatic sea in the name of the 
republic, to preside in all assemblies of the state, to have 
&n eye over all the members of the* magistracy, and to 
nominate to all tlu; benefices annexed to the elmreli of 
St. Mark; but. in other respects his power was very limited. 
There were a'so five councils of state. This eotislitution 
10 U 
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does not, however, at present exist. In May, 1797, a tu- 
mult having happened, in which some Frenchmen were 
killed, the city was seized, and a provisionary democratic 
government instituted. But by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
in the following October, the city and territory of Venice 
lying to the north and west of the river Adige, were ceded, 
as a duchy, to Austria, in equivalence for the dominions 
that house had lost in the Netherlands; and the remainder 
of the territory was annexed to the Cisalpine republic. 
War having again broke out between France and Austria, 
the treaty of Presburg restored the duchy; and the whole 
of the Venetian territory was included in the new kingdom 
of Italy. On the downfall of Napoleon, and the general 
treaty of peace signed by the allied powers at Vienna, in 
181/3, the Venetian territories were added to the dominions 
of the house of Austria, under whose sovereignty they now 
remain. — The Venetians are lively and ingenious, extrava- 
gantly fond of amusements, with an uncommon relish for 
humour. 'They are in general tall, well made, and of a 
ruddy brown colour, with dark eyes. The women have 
line countenances, with expressive features, and a skin of 
a rich carnation. The common people are remarkably 
sober, obliging to strangers, and gentle in their intercourse 
with each other. 

VE' NICE , the capital of the above territory, is one of 
the most considerable places in the world. It is the see of 
a patriarch, and the seat of a university. According to the 
historians, Venice stands on 72 small islands in the Gulf of 
Venice. As there is no passing through this city in carriages, 
the inhabitants make use of a kind of boats called gondolas. 
There are nearly /300 bridges over the canals, the most fa- 
mous of which is that called the Rialto. It is built of white 
marble, and has but one arch, in which its principal beauty 
consists, and is 90 feet from one extremity to the other. 
There are 1/30 palaces, the finest of which is that of the 
Doge, fronting St. Mark’s Place. The cathedral church is 
that of St. Mark, in which they pretend to keep the body 
of St. Mark the Evangelist. There is also a library, in 
which are a number of Greek manuscripts, but none of 
them above ,500 years old. Here are about 120,01)0 inha- 
bitants. Venice is included in the province called the 
Dogado, and is 12.(3 miles N. N. E. of Florence, 140 E. of 
Milan, and 212 N. of Rome. I .at. 4.0. 27. N. Ion. 12. 8. E. 

VENISON, 5. [mmwow, Fr.] the tlesli of deer; game, or 
beasts of chase. 

To VE'NOM, v. n. to infect with poison; to poison. 

VE'NOM, s. [venin, Fr.J poison. 

VENOMOUS, a . poisonous; mischievous; malignant. 

VK'NOMOUSLY, ad . poisonously; malignantly. 

VE'NOMOUSNESS, s. poisonousness; malignity. 

VF/NOUS, a. [ venosus, Lat.] full of veins. 

VENT, s. [fente, Fr.] a small aperture or hole, by which 
any vapour transpires; passage from secrecy to public notice; 
passage; discharge. Sale, from rente, Fr. 

To VENT, r. a. [ venter , Fr.] to let out at a small hole or 
aperture; to give way to, or free from restraint; to utter; to 
publish; to sell; to carry to sale. 

VENTER, .v. [bat.] in Anatomy, any cavity of the body, 
but particularly the abdomen. In Law, a womb, or mother. 

VENTIDUCT, s. [vent us and ductus, Lat.] a passage for 
tin* wind. 

To VENTILATE, r. a . [ventilo, Lat.] to fan with the wind; 
to winnow; to examine or discuss any controverted point. 

VENTILATION, s. [rcntilatio, Lat.] the act of fanning, or 
gathering wind; the act of winnowing corn; refrigeration. 

VENTILATOR, 5. [Lat.] an instrument invented by the 
Rev. Dr. Hale, to extract foul, and to supply fresh air. 


VENTO'SITY, 5. [from ventosus , Lat.] windiness. 
VENTRICLE, s. [ ventricule , Fr. vcntriculus , Lat.] the 
stomach ; any small cavity, particularly those of the heart. 

VENTRl'LOQUIST, s. [from venter , and loquor, Lat.] one 
who speaks in such a manner that the sound seems to issue 
from his belly. 

VE'NTURE, s . [aventurc, Fr.] hazard; an undertaking of 
chance and danger; hap; chance; a stake. At a venture, is 
at hazard ; without consideration or premeditation. 

To VENTURE, v. n. to dare; to run a hazard. Used with 
at, on, or upon, to engage in an attempt, without any pros- 
pect or certainty of security. Actively, to expose to hazard; 
to put or send on a venture. 

VENTURER, one who ventures. 

VENTURESOME, a. hold; daring. 

VENTUROUS, a. fearless; daring; bold; apt to run 
hazards. 

VE'NUS, s. [Lat.] in the Coperniean System, is one of 
the inferior planets, and the second in order from the sun. 
To the naked eye she is the most beautiful and splendid of all 
the celestial bodies; being sometimes so bright as to cast a 
faint shadow of an object, and not uncommonly seen in the 
day-time. She moves round the sun in an orbit, very nearly 
circular, the diameter of which is about 186 millions of miles, 
in 224d. 16h. 41 in. 82$ s. called her tropical revolution; but 
her sidereal, anomalistic, and synodic periods, are, 224(1. 
lGh. 49m. 12 , 7 u s. ; 224d. 17h. 4m. 28js.; and 583d. 22h. 7m. 
6s. respectively. Her magnitude is nearly equal to the earth’s. 
She turns round her axis, according to Mr. Sell meter, in 
about 28h. 21 in. her year containing 230 A 7 of such days. 
The inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, or her greatest 
heliocentric latitude, is 8° 23' 20" ; but her grout cat possi- 
ble geocentric latitude, on account of her nearness to the 
earth, amounts to 9[°, being greatest of all iu those infe- 
rior conjunctions that, happen when the planet is 90° from 
her nodes, the earth being at the same time in her perihe- 
lion. The place of her descending node at the time of her 
transit over the sun’s disk in 1761, was found to be iu 14^ 
31' 52" of Gemini; and at the transit, of 1769, 14° 35' 36" 
of the same sign; from which it appears, that her nodes have 
an annual motion of about 28"; but M. de la Lande, from 
probably more accurate elements, has fixed it at 31". The 
place of her aphelion, anno 1750, was in 8° 13' of Aquarius, 
having a progressive motion of about 4° 10' iu 100 years. 
The eccentricity of her orbit is 51 out of 10,000 or those 
parts into which the earth's distance from the sun is sup- 
posed to he divided, and the equation of her orbit. 48' 30". 
When viewed through a telescope, she is rarely seen to 
shine with a full face, hut has phases and changes just like 
those of the moon, being increasing, decreasing, horned, 
gibbous, &c. her illuminated part being constantly turned 
towards the sun, or directed towards the east when she is a 
morning star, and towards the west when an evening star. 
This planet, on account of her moving in an orbit between 
the sun and the earth, is never seen in opposition to the 
former, and never recedes from him more than 47 ;J°, called 
her greatest possible elongation. In her inferior semicircle 
she appears to move contrary to the order of the signs; the 
length of which rctrogradation is from 42 to 44 days, ac- 
cording to her situation with respect, to her perihelion or 
aphelion at the time; the quantity of the arc moved in both 
cases amounting to about. 16°. Mr. Scbroetor has disco- 
vered inequalities on her surface similar to our mountains, 
and also that she is favoured with a twilight for some time 
after the sun sets to any particular part of her globe, and 
before he rises to the same ; from which an indisputable 
argument of her having an atmosphere is deduced. See Phil. 
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Trans. 1795. She sometimes in her inferior conjunction 
transits or passes oyer the sun like a round black spot, 
eclipsing a part of his disk visible to the naked eye. But 
this appearance is so very rare, (sometimes not once, and 
never more than twice, in a hundred years,) and of so great 
utility in determining the solar parallax, that it has engaged 
the curiosity and attention of most astronomers of the last 
century. Several were sent to various parts of the globe 
to observe those famous ones of 17(31 and 17(39; the result 
of which was, that the sun’s parallax is about 8 If Venus 
moved in an orbit round the sun coincident with the plane 
of the earth's orbit., she would traverse the solar disk every 
synodic revolution ; but this not being the ease, she can 
only cross it in two opposite points called her nodes, very 
near either of which (not more than 1;{°) she must necessa- 
rily he, at the time of her inferior conjunction, for such a 
phenomenon to take place; so that we need not wonder at 
the great raiity of such appearances. — There will only happen 
three such phenomena before the year ‘2004 inclusive; the 
limes of which we will note down, together with the distance 
of the planet’s and sun’s ce ntres at the middle of the transit, 
as deduced from Mr. Halley’s periods, corrected from accu- 
rate observations upon the two last transits. The first, of 
these will take place at the ascending node on the 9th of 
December, 1874; the middle of which will he at about 
4h. (>m. in the morning, the planet being then 13' 2" to the 
north of the sun’s centre: the second also happens at the 
ascending node on the (3th of December, ItiS 2; the middle 
being at about 5li. 13m. in the evening, the planet having 
then 12' south latitude. The third and last we shall note 
happens at the descending node on the 8th of June, 2004, 
the middle being at about (3h. 30m. in the morning, and the 
distance of the centres 9' 9", the planet being to the south, 
ller apparent diameter, at the time of her transit, is so large 

t s to take almost 20' in entering her whole body on the sun’s 
isk; being found to be about 58". The longest duration 
of a central transit of Venus at both nodes is 7h. 50m. ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley. -In the Heathen Mythology, the 
goddess of love and beauty. In Chemistry, copper metal. 
In Heraldry, the green colour in the arms of sovereign princes. 
VERA'CIOUS, a. \vera:r, 1/at.] observant of truth. 
VERA'CITY, s. [veravilc, Fr. from verax, Fat.] truth; 
consistency of words with facts; or consistency of deeds 
with words. 

VER 13, s. [verbe , Fr. verbum , Fat.] a part of speech sig- 
nifying existence, with action or passion. 

VE'RBAF, a. [verbal, Fr. vcrlmlis , I/at.] spoken, opposed 
to written; oral; consisting only in words; literal, or having 
word for word. 

VERBA'FITY, s, mere words; bare literal expression. 
VERBATIM, ad . [Fat.] word for word. 

To VE'RBERATE, v. a . [verhero, Fat.] to beat or strike. 
VERBE RATION, s. [verberatio, Fat. liberation , Fr.] 
the act of heating or striking; blows; beating. 

VERBOSE, [verbosus, Fat.] abounding or tedious with 
words; prolix; wordy. 

VERBO'SITY, s. \ verhosite, Fr.] exuberance of words; 
much prattle. 

VERDANT, a. [re rid a ns, I /at.] green. 

VE'R DIOR EASE, orVER DIOR IS E, *. [vert de yris, Fr. | 
a. green poisonous substance made of the rust of copper or 
brass, used by painters as a green colour. 

VERDE'FFO, s. a touchstone for trying metals. 
VE'RDERER, or VE'RDEttOll, s. (verifier, Fr.] ajudicial 
officer of the king’s forest. 

VE RDICT, s. \vcrum dictum , Fat.] the determination of 
a jury on any cause; a decision; judgment; opinion. 


VE'RDITER, chalk made green. 

VERDURE, s. [verdure, Fr.J green colour. 

VKIIKCUND. a. [verrcttndus. Fat.] modest; bashful. 

V ERGE, s. | eerye, hr. viryn, Fat.] a rod, or something in 
that form, carried before a person in office. 3 lie brink, edge, 
or utmost border; from veryo , Fat. In Faw, the compass 
about the king’s court, bounding the jurisdiction of the lord's 
steward, and the corner of the king’s house. 

To VERGE, v. n . [veryo, Fat.J to find or bend down 
wards, used with towards . 

V E IUjER, s. a tipstaft to a judge; an officer who carries 
a rod tipt with silver before a bishop, dean, Arc. 

VERIDICAF, a. [err id tens, Fat.] speaking truth. 

lo VERIHCATE, v . a. [from rents and J'aeio , Fat.] fi> 
prove a thing to he true. 

V ERIFICA 1 ION, .9. [verification, Fr.] the act of proving 
a thing, or making good an assertion. 

VE RIFIER, one who assures a thing to he true. 

I o VERIFY, v. w. { n'rijier, Fr ] to prove true, or justify. 

VE'RIFY, ad. in truth; indeed; assuredly; certainly. 

VER IS I All FAR, or \ ER1SI MIFOFS, a. [cerisimilis, 
Lat.] probable; likely. 41 Verisi /nitons- — reasons.” W/iitef 

VE R1S 1 M 1' FI T l J i ) E, or VKRISIMI I.ITY, s. [verisimili- 
tude, Fat.] probability; likelihood; resemblance of truth. 

X E'RITABLE, a. 1 Fr.J true; agreeable to fact. 

VE'RITY, s. \vcritc , Fr. veritas, Fat. | truth ; consonance 
to the reality of things. 

VE'ItJUlCE, s. [verjus, Fr.] the juice of unripe grapes, or 
crab apples. 

V ERMJCE'FFT, s. [ItaF] long slender pieces, like small 
worms, make with Hour, eggs, cheese, sugar, and saffron, 
and used in soups. 

VERMl'CUFAR, a. [from vcrmicidits, Fat.J acting like a 
worm; continued from one part of the body to the other. 

VER MFC U FATED, o. [vermieu/atus, Fat.] inlaid ; wrought 
with chequer-work, or pieces of various colours. 

VERMICUFA'TION, s. [vcrmiculatio. Fat.] the breeding 
worms. Continuation of motion from one pari to another. 
In Physic, a griping of the guts occasioned by worms. 

VE'RMICIJFE, s. f venuieulns, Fat.J a little worm. 

VER MFCUFOUS, a. [vermivulosns, Fat.] full of grubs. 

VERM IFOR M, a. [from vermis and forma , Fat.] shaped 
like a worm. 

VERMIFUGE, s. [ vvrjnifuyc , from vermis and fuyo, Fat.] 
a medicine that destroys or expels worms. 

VE RM IF, VERMl'FlON, &■. [vermeil, vermilion, Fr.J a 
lively brisk red colour. 

V E'RMI N, s. [verrninc, from vermis , Fat.] a collective name 
including all kinds of little animals or insects which are hurt- 
ful or troublesome to men, beasts, fruits, Arc. as worms, Hies, 
lice, fleas, caterpillars, rats, mice, Ac. 

To V E'RMI NATE, v. w. to breed vermin. 

VERMI'PA ROUS, a. [from vermis and ]>ario. Fat.] breed- 
ing vermin. 

VERMI'VOROUS, a. [from vermis and roro , Fat.] devour- 
ing or feeding on worms. 

VERMONT, one of the United States of America. It 
is hounded on the N. by Lower Canada, E. by the River 
Connecticut, S. by Massachusets, and W. by New York; 
is 157 miles long, and (35 broad, and divided into eleven 
counties. The inhabit nts (280,680 in number) are chiefly 
emigrants from New Hampshire and New York. Vermont 
was erected into a slate in April 1782. 

VERNA'CUFAR, a. [vcrnaculns, Fat.J of one’s own 
country; natural; native. 

VE'RNAF, a . [rernirt, Fat.] belonging to the spiing. 
Vernal Equinox, in Astronomy, is the time when the sun 
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crosses the equinoctial line in the spring, about the 21st of 
March, making the nights and days of an equal length. 

VERNI'LITY, $. [vernilitas , Lat.] servile flattering be- 
haviour; the fawning behaviour of a slave. 

VERONA, a city of Italy, capital of the Veronese. This 
city is famous for antiquities; and has, besides a cathedral, 
61 churches, 41 convents, and 18 hospitals. It is 54 miles 
W. of Venice. Lon. 11. 18. E. lat. 45. 26. N. 

VE'RREL, FE'RRULE, s. a ferrule ; a little brass, or iron 
ring, fixed round the end of a cane, or handle of a tool. 

VERSA TLLES, a town in the department of Seine and 
Oise, 12 miles S. W. of Paris. Louis XIV. built a magnifi- 
cent palace here, which was the usual residence of the kings. 
The gardens, and park, are 5 miles in circumference. 

VEIISABI'LITY, VERS ABLENESS, s. [versabilis, Lat.] 
aptness to be turned or wound any way. 

VERSATILE, a. [ versatilis , Lat.] changeable ; variable ; 
easily applied to a new task ; that may be turned round. 

VERSATILENESS, VERSATILITY, s. the quality of 
being versatile. 

VERSE, s. [yers, Fr. versus, Lat.] a line consisting of a 
certain succession of sounds, and a number of syllables. A 
section, or a paragraph of a book, from verset, Fr. poetry. 

To be VE'RSED, v. n . \yersor, Lat.] to be skilled in, or 
acquainted with. 

VERSIFICATION, s. [versification, Fr. vcrsificatio , Lat.] 
tilt; art or practice of making verses. 

VERSIFIER, s. one that makes verses; a paltry rhymer. 
To VERSIFY, v . n. [versifier, Fr. vcrsijicor, Lat.] to make 
verses. Actively, to relate in verse. 

VERSION, s. [version, Fr. versio, Lat.] change; trans- 
lation; change of direction. 

VERT, s. [vert, Fr.] any thing that bears a green leaf. 
In Heraldry, a green colour. 

VERTEBRAL, a. [from vertebra, Lat.] relating to the 
joints of the spine. 

VERTEBRE, $. [vertebra, Lat. in the plural vertebras] a 
joint in the spine. Used in the plural for the backbone, 
consisting of 24 pieces. 

VERTEX, s. [Lat.] the zenith or point over the head; the 
top of any thing. 

VF/RTICAL, a. [vertical, Fr.] placed in the zenith, or over 
the head ; placed perpendicularly to the horizon. 
VERTICALLY, ad. in the zenith. 

VERTKTLLATE, a . [ verticillatus , Lat.] in Botany, an 
epithet given to those plants whose dowers are intermixed 
with small leaves, growing in a kind of whorls about the 
joints of the stalks. 

VERTLCITY, s. [from vertex, Lat.] rotation; circum- 
volution; power of turning. 

VKRT1 G1NOUS, a. [r erliginosus, Lat.] giddy; rotatory. 
VERTIGO, s. [Lat.] giddiness, or a disease wherein ob- 
jects, though fixed, appear to turn round, attended with a 
fear of falling, and dimness of sight; a dizziness. 

VERVAIN, s. [vcrreinc, Fr. verbena, Lat.] a plant called 
also simplers-joy. 

VE RY, a. [veray or r rat, Fr. versus, Lat.] true; real; the 
same, or identical. It is used to denote things emphatically, 
or eminently; as, “In a seeing age, the very knowledge of 
former times passes but for ignorance in a better dress.” 
South. Adverbially, in a great degree. 

VESICA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a bladder; any mem- 
branous substance in which a fluid is contained. 

To VESICATE, v. a. [from vesica, Lat.] to blister. 
VKSrCATORY, s. [ vesicatorium , technical Lat.] a me- 
dicine which raises blisters in the skin. 

VESICLE, s. [ vesicula , Lat.] a little bladder. 


VESrCULAR, a. hollow; full of small interstices. 

VESPER, s. [Lat.] the evening star; the evening. 

VESPERS, s. [from vesper , Lat.] in the Roman church, 
evening prayers. 

VESPERTI'LIO, s. a name of the bat, as it appears only 
in the evening. 

VESSEL, s . [ cassette , Fr.] any thing in which liquors, or 
other things, are put; a part of an animal body which con- 
tains any particular fluid; any vehicle by which things are 
conveyed on the water. 

VESSETS, s. a kind of cloth. 

VESSrCNON, s. among Horsemen, a windgall or soft 
swelling on the inside and outside of a horse's hoof. 

VEST, s. [vesfe, Fr. vestis, Lat.] a garment. 

To VEST, v. a. [vesfc'o, Lat.] to dress; to make possessor 
of ; to put into possession. 

VESTAL, s. [from vestalis , Lat.] a virgin consecrated to 
Vesta. Figuratively, a pure virgin. 

VF/STIBULE, s. [vestibulum, Lat.] the porch or first 
entrance of a house. 

VESTIGE, s. [vestige, Fr. vestigium , Lat.] a footstep or 
mark by which any thing may be traced. 

VESTMENT, s. [ves time n turn, Lat.] a garment. 

VESTRY, s. [vestiaire, Fr. vestiarium , Lat.] a room in a 
church, wherein the minister puts on his surplice, or stays 
till it is time to perform his function; an assembly of the 
heads of the parish. Vestry Clerk, is an otlieer who keeps 
the accounts of the parish. 

VESTURE, s. [vestura, Ital.] a garment or robe; dress. 

VESU VJUS, a large volcano of Naples, in Italy. Seven 
or eight dreadful eruptions are reckoned to have happened 
before the reign of Augustus, and about 14 since his time, 
which have done considerable damage to the adjacent coun- 
try, besides the dreadful earthquakes occasioned by its sub- 
terraneous fires. The hist eruption took place in 1805, in 
which it is said 20,000 persons perished. It is 7 miles S0 
E. of Naples. Lat. 40. 52. N. Ion. 14. 00. E. 

VETCH, s. [vicia, Lat.] chick-peas ; a kind of pulse; tares. 

VETCH Y, a. made of vetches ; abounding in vetches. 

VETERAN, a. [ vetcranus , Lat.] long practised in war; 
long experienced. 

VETERAN, s. [from vetcranus, Lat.] an old soldier; one 
long experienced or practised in any thing. 

VETERXNARY, a. pertaining to Farriery, and to science 
in the diseases of cattle. 

To VEX, v. a. [rc.ro, I/at.] to make uneasy or angry; to 
torment; to harass; to disturb. 

VEXATION, s. [vexation, Fr. vexatio, Lat.] the act of 
troubling, or state of being troubled; the cause of trouble or 
uneasiness. 

VEXATIOUS, a. afflictive; troublesome; teasing. 

VEXATIOUSLY, ad. troublesomely ; uneasily. 

VEXATIOUSNESS, s. troublesomeness ; uneasiness. 

ITFFCULME, a town of Devonshire, five miles S. W. 
of Wellington, with a market on Wednesday. Popul. 2082. 

U'GI.INESS, s. deformity; the quality of being disagree- 
able to the sight, or void of beauty; moral depravity. 

U'GLY,a. deformed; offensive to the sight.; void of beauty; 
hateful. 

VFAL, s. [(jiinXy, Gr.] a small bottle. 

Vl'AND, s. [viande, Fr.] food; meat dressed. 

VIATICUM, s. [Eat.] provisions for a journey. In the Ro- 
mish church, the last office performed to fit a person for death. 

To VLB RATE, v. a. [ vibro , Lat.] to brandish or move to 
and fro with a quick motion; to make to quiver. Neuterly, 
to play up and down, or to and fro, alternately; to quiver; 
to swing. 
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VIBRATION, s. [ vibration , Fr.] the act of moving to and 
fro, or upwards and downwards, alternately. 

VI CAR, s. [vicaire , Fr. vicarius , Lat.] one who possesses 
an appropriated or impropriated benefice; one who performs 
the duty of another. 

VrCARAGE, s. the cure or benefice of a vicar. 

VICA'RIOUS, a. [ vicarius , Lat.] deputed; delegated; 
acting by commission. 

VTCARSHIP, s. the office of a vicar. 

VICE, s . [vice, Fr. vitium , Lat.] an action contrary to the 
laws of virtue ; a fault; the fool or punchinello of old shows. 
A kind of small iron presses used in holding any thing fast, 
and moving by screws, from vijis, Belg. Gripe; grasp. 
Vice, in composition, is derived from the Latin, and signifies 
one who acts instead of a superior, or is the second in com- 
mand; as, Vice Chancellor , one who governs a university 
under the Chancellor. 

VICKGE'RENT, s. a deputy; a lieutenant. 

YTCENARY, a . [ vicenarius, Lat.] belonging to twenty. 

VrCKROY, s. [viceroi, Fr.] one who governs in place of a 
king with regal authority. 

VICERO' Y A LTY, s. the dignity of a viceroy. 

VFCINAGE, s. [ vicinia , Lat.] neighbourhood; places 
adjoining. 

VICI'NITY, s. [vicinitas, Lat.] nearness; neighbourhood. 

VrCIOUS, a. committing actions contrary to virtue; 
addicted to vice. 

VrClOUNNESS, s. wickedness; faultiness. 

VICISSITUDE, s. [Fr. vicissitude, Lat.] regular change, 
wherein things return in succession; revolution. 

VICTIM, s. [cictimc, Fr. victima , Lat.] a sacrifice; some- 
thing slain in sacrifice; something destroyed. 

VECTOR, s. [Lat. It is observed that this word is gene- 
rally followed by over , or at , and rarely by of] a conqueror; 
one, who gains the advantage in any contest. 

VICTORIA, queen of England, only child of the duke of 
Kent and the princess Victoria of $n vo-Coburg, was horn 24th 
May, I Sit), and succeeded her uncle William IV. in 1837. On 
the 10th Feb. 1840, her majesty espoused prince Albert, of 
Saxe-Coburg ; and oil the 21st Nov. following, gave birth to a 
princess — he ate dtu que vivaf . 

VICTORIOUS, a. [rivtnrirur, Fr.] having obtained eon- 
quest, or the advantage ; producing or betokening conquest. 

VICTORIOUSLY, ad. successfully ; triumphantly. 

VICTO'llIOUSNKSS, s. the state or quality of being 
victorious. 

VrCTORY, s. [ victoria , Lat.] conquest; success in any 
contest; triumph. 

VTCTRESS, s . a female who conquers. 

To VrCTIJAL, v. a . to furnish with provisions. 

VICTUALS, s. [victtruiUw, Fr.] meat; food; sustenance; 
stores for the support of life. 

VICTUALLER, a publican; one who furnishes or pro- 
vides provisions ; a ship that carries provisions for a fleet. 

VFDAME, s. in France, the judge of a bishop’s secular 
jurisdiction. 

VIDE'LICET, ad. [Lat.] to wit; that is; usually written 
contractedly thus, viz. 

VIDU'ITY, s. [ciduitas, Lat.] widowhood; the state of a 
woman who has buried her husband. 

To VIE, v. a. [the etymology uncertain] to show or prac- 
tise in opposition or competition. Neutcrly, to contest for 
superiority. To emulate, followed by with. 

VIENNA, tlio capital of the Austrian empire, and residence 
of the court, has 400,000 inhabitants; the city is strongly 
fortified, and the suburbs separated from the glacis by 
on interval of 600 yards, so that there is au open space 


round the town, which has a beautiful and salutary effect. 
Vienna contains 50 churches or chapels, and 21 convents. 
Provisions are brought here in great plenty and variety. 
Here is a sort of harbour on the Danube, where there are 
magazines of naval stores; and ships have been fitted out to 
'serve on that river against the Turks. The manufactures of 
this city are numerous, and the trade extensive. Vienna is 
seated at the place where the river View falls into the Da- 
nube. This capital was twice ineffectually besieged by the 
Turks, viz. in 1589 and 168.4, in which latter year the siege 
was raised by John Sobieski, the king of Poland, who to- 
tally defeated the Turkish army before the walls of this 
place : but in the present century, it has been twice taken 
by the French; first, on Nov. 12, 1805, without opposition, 
and again on May 14, 1809, after a short resistance. Lati- 
tude of the observatory of Vienna 48° 12' 36". N. Ion. 16^ 
21' 54" E. from Greenwich. 

To VIEW, v. a. [from veu, Fr.] to survey or look on by 
way of examination or curiosity; to look at; to see. 

VIEW, s. a prospect; sight; survey; the reach of sight; 
appearance or show ; exhibition, or display to the mind; 
intention or design; prospect of inti rest. Synox. Vina and 
prospect , in my opinion, differ in this; that the former implies 
a sight more extensive than the. latter. 

\TGIL, 5. [vicjile, Fr. viydia. Lat.] a watch, or devotion 
paid to saints while other persons are generally at rest; the 
fast kept before a holiday. 

VIGILANCE, or V1GILANCY, v. \riyilanc.e, Fr. vigi- 
lant ia, Lat.] forbearance of sleep; watchfulness. 

Vl'GILANT, a. [vigilant, Fr. viyilans, Lat..] watchful; 
circumspect ; attentive. 

Vl'GlLANTLY, ad. watchfully; circumspectly. 

VIGNETTE, s. [Fr.] the flourish or ornament placed at 
the beginning of a book, preface, or dedication, usually 
printed upon the sheet after tin- letter-press has been work* d 
off. 

\TCOROUS, a. [viyoreux, Fr. fiom viynr, Lat.) full of 
strength and life; stout; lively; strong; energetic. 

VI GOROUSLY, ad. forcibly; without weakness. 

Vl'GOROUSNESS, s. force; strength. 

Vl'GO UR, &*. [riyor, Lat.] strength, force, or power of 
body or mind; energy. 

VILE, a. [e/7, Fr. rifts, Lat.] base; mean; despicable; 
wicked; sordid; worthless. Synox. Uselessness, and little 
or no value, make a thing rde. Delect and loss of merit, 
render it bad. A cite man is contemptible; a bad man in 
condemnable. In speaking of useful things, ih stuffs, linen, 
Arc. the word vile rises on that ot bad. 

\TLELY, ad. basely; meanly; shamefully. 

V1T.ENKSS, s. meanness ; baseness; wickedness. 

To VI L1FY, r. a. to debase; to defame, or endeavour to 
make contemptible. 

VILL, s. \ ril/e, Fr. villa , Lat.] a village, or a small col- 
lection of houses. Little in use. 

\TLLA, st. [Lat.] a country sent. 

V ULLAGE, s. [ vil/ayc, Fr.] a small collection of houses in 
the country, less than a town. 

VILLAGER, s . an inhabitant of a village. 

VFLLA1N, s. [ntnin, Fr.] a bondman, or servant; one 
who holds of another by base tenure; a wicked and bast- 
wretch. 

V ELLA N AGE, s. the state of a villain; base servitude. 
Infamy; baseness. 

To YTLLANIZE, v. a. to debase, to degrade, to defame. 

VI'LLANOUS, a. base ; v :l c; wicked; sorry; used some- 
times to heighten the idea of any thing- low and base. 

VI'LLANOUSLY, ad. wickedly; basely. 
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YTLLANY, s. wickedness; baseness; depravity. 

VI LLI, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, are the same as fibres; and 
in Rutany, small hairs like the grain of plush or shag, with 
which, as a kind of excrescence, some trees do abound. 

VI LLOUS, a. [villosns, Lat.] rough; shaggy. 

VIMI'NEOUS, a. [ vimineus , Lat.] made of twigs. 

VINCENT, St. one of the Caribbee islands, in America, 
about 20 miles long, and as much broad. It was ceded to 
the English in 17(53. Lat. 13. 10. N. Ion. 61. 26. W. 

Vi'NCIRLE, a. [vincibilis, Lat.] conquerable; that may be 
overcome. 

YTNGTURE, s. [ez/zrfz/ru, Lat.] a binding. 

Vi'NCULUM, s. [Lat.] n Mathematics, is a character in 
form of a line or stroke drawn over a factor, divisor, or divi- 
dend, when compounded of several letters or quantities, to 
connect, them, and shew they are to be multiplied, or divided, 
&■ e. together by the other term. Thus dxa+b — c, shews that 
it is to be multiplied into a-f- b — c . 

I’o Vl'N DICATK, v. a. [ri/tdico, Lat.] to justify from any 
charge or accusation effectually; to revenge; to avenge. 

VINDICATION, s. [vindication, Fr. vindicatio , Lat.] 
defence; apology; justification; assertion. 

VINDI CATIVE, or VINDICTIVE, a. given to revenge; 
revengeful. 

\ INDICATOR, s. one who justifies from a charge or 
accusation; a defender; an assertor. 

VINDICTIVENESS, s. revengefulness. 

VINK, ,v. [rinm, I .at. ] the plant which bears the grape. 

Vl'NECiAll, s.[rinaigre, Fr.| wine or other liquors grown 
sour; any thing sour. 

\TNEYAIU), s. [wing card y Sax.] a ground planted with 
vines. 

\TNOUS, a. [from vinum, Lat.] having the qualities of, or 
resembling wine. 

Vi'NTAGE, s. the season for making wine; produce of 
wine for the year. 

YTNTAGER, s. one who gathers the vintage. 

VTNTNER, s. [from vinum, l at.] one who sells wine; a 
tavern-keeper. 

YTOL, s, [violle, Fr. viola, Ital.] a stringed instrument of 
music. 

V lOLA'CEOUS, a. | violacevs, l/at.] resembling violets. 

To Vl'OLATE, a. [viufo, Lat.J to injure or hurt ; to 
infringe; to break any thing venerable; to injure by irreve- 
rence ; to ravish ; to deflower. 

VIOLATION, s. [violatw, Lat.] infringement, or injury of 
something sacred; a rape; the act of deflowering. 

VIOLATOR, s. [violator, Lat.] one who infringes or injures 
something sacred; a ravisher. 

VTOLENOE, s. [ violence , Vv.violent.ia, Lat.] force; unjust 
application of strength; assault; murder; vehemence; out- 
rage; injury; ravishment. 

YTOLENT, a. [violent, Fr. violentus, Lat.] forcible; acting 
with force or great strength; produced by force; not natural; 
not voluntary; murderous. 

VIOLENTLY, ad. forcibly; vehemently. 

YTOLET, s. [violctte, Fr.] a plant with a polypetalous 
anomalous flower, somew hat resembling the butterfly-shaped 
flower; for its twm upper petals represent the standard, the 
two side ones the wings; but the lower one, which ends in 
a tail, resembles the iris. Out of the empalement arises the 
pointal, which becomes a three cornered fruit opening into 
three parts, and full of roundish seeds. There are nine 
species, according to Miller. 

VIOLET, a. nurple. 

VIOLIN, $. [violin, Fr.] a fiddle; a musical instrument 
well know'll. 


VIOLONCELLO, s . [Ital.] a small bass violin, half the 
size of the common bass violin, and its strings half as thick, 
and half as long. 

YTPER, s. [vipre, Fr. vipera, Lat.] a poisonous reptile of 
the serpent kind; any thing mischievous. 

YTPEROUS, a. [ vipereus , Lat.] belonging to a viper. 

VI'PERGRASS, s. a plant, called also viper’s bugloss. 

VJRA'GO, s. [Lat..] a female warrior; a masculine woman. 
Used in detestation for a turbulent womau. 

VI' RELAY, s. \virday, or vcrelui, Fr.] a sort of little an- 
cient French poem, that consisted only of two rhymes and 
short, verses, with stops. 

VI'RENT, a. [ virens , Lat.] green; not faded. 

Vi ROE, s. [t'irga, Lat.] a dean’s inace. 

VI RGIN, s. [virtjo, Lat. j a maid; a woman who has had 
no carnal commerce with man; any tiling not used or soiled. 
A sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters in August. 

VI'RGIN, a. maidenly; belonging to a virgin. 

Vl'RGJNAL, a. maiden; maidenly; pertaining to a virgin. 

VI'RGINAL, s . [generally used iu the plural] a musical 
instrument, so called because used by young ladies. 

VIRUl'NIA, one of the United States of North America, 
hounded on the S. by North Carolina; on the \V. by Ken- 
tucky; on the N. W. by the Ohio; on the N. by Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland; and on the E. by Maryland, the Chesa- 
peak, and the Atlantic. It is about 300 miles from E. to 
W. and 180 from N. to S. The principal rivers are James, 
York, Rappahannoe, Potomac, Roanoke, and Kanhaway 
Great and Little, all which are full of convenient and safe 
harbours. 7’he richest lands lie near the branches of the 
rivers, and abound with various sorts of timber, surprisingly 
large. The principal produce of Virginia is tobacco, wheat, 
and Indian corn; but the culture of tobacco has much de- 
clined of late, in favour of that of wheat. Virginia is di- 
vided into 82 counties, and has but few towns of conse- 
quence; the principal are Williamsburg, Norfolk, Alexan- 
dria, and Richmond. The number of inhabitants in 183!), 
was 1,21 1 ,272, including 470,000 slaves. They have various 
manufactures, hut agriculture is the principal employment. 

YIRGTNJTY, s. [virginile, Fr. virginitas, Lat.] the state 
of a woman that has not known man. 

VIRI DITY, s. [viriditas, Lat.] greenness. 

Vl'KILE, a. [ viril , l’r. virilis, Lai.] belonging to, or be- 
coming a man. 

VlHl'LITY, s. [virHitc, Fr. virililas, T.at.] manhood; power 
of procreation. 

VrilTU, s. a taste for the elegant arts and the curiosities 
of nature. 

VI RTUAL, a. [virtucl, Fr.] having the efficacy, though 
not the sensible or material part. 

YTRTUALLY, ad. in effect, though not materially. 

VI RTUE, s. [virtus, Lat.] a habit of acting agreeably to 
the rules of morality, which improves and perfects the pos- 
sessor; moral goodness ; moral excellence; a medicinal quality 
or efficacy; power; excellence; the third order of angels in the 
celestial hierarchy. Cardinal Virtues, among Moralists, are 
prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude. 

VntTUELESS, a. wanting virtue ; deprived of virtue; not 
having efficacy. 

VIIU ^9 ^0, s. [Ital.] a man skilled in antique and natu- 
ral curiosities, painting, statuary, and architecture; a per- 
son employed in quaint and curious, rather than useful 
studies. 

VI RTUOUS!, a. [ virtuosus , Lat.] morally good; chaste; 
efficacious; having medicinal qualities. * 

Y I RTUOUSLY, ad% in a virtuous manner; according to 
the rules of virtue 
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ATRTUOUSNESS, $. the state or character of being 
virtuous. 

VI RULENCE, or \TRULENCY, s. acrimony of temper; 
malignity; bitterness; mental poison. 

Vi'RULENT, rt. [ virulent , Fr. virulentus , I. at.] poisonous; 
venomous. Poisoned in mind; bitter; malignant. 

VIRULENTLY, ad. malignantly; with bitterness. 

VJ'SACiE, s. [r isdfjc, Fr.] the countenance, face, or look. 

VIS-A-VIS, s. [Fr.] a narrow coach. 

VI'SCERA, s. [Lat..] lint entrails or bowels. 

VTSCERAL, or Vl'SCEKO US, a. belonging to the 
owels. Feeling ; tender. 

To VTSOERATE, v. a. [from viscera, Lat.] to embowel, 
or take out the bowels. 

VrSCll), a. [viscidtts, Lat.] glutinous; tenacious. 

YISCTDITY, or V1S('( ) SIT V, s. [ viscosite , Fr.] clammi- 
ness; a gluish or sticking quality; glutinousness; tenacity; 
ripeness; glutinous substance. 

VI SCOUNT, vi-count, s. [vicomte, Fr.] an order or dig- 
nity next to an earl; it was an ancient title (viz. sheriff,) but 
a modern one as a dignity, being never mentioned as such 
before the reign of lb nry VI. 

VI SCOUNTESS, vi-count-oss, s. the wife of a viscount. 

VISCOUS, a. [ciscos us, Lat.] sticky; glutinous; tena- 
cious. 

VlsmrLITY, s. [visibililc, Fr.] the qualify of being seen; 
eonspicuousness. 

VI'SIRLE, a. [visible, Fr. visibilis , Lat.] perceptible by the 
eve. Apparent; open; conspicuous. 

Vl'SlbLY, ad. in such a manner as to be seen or per- 
ceived. 

VI SION, s. [vision, Fr. visio, Lat.] sight; the act or 
faculty of seeing ; a supernatural appearance ; spectre ; 
phantom. Synun. Vision passes inwardly in the mind, 
and is cither snperiiatuial, or only an action of the imagina- 
tion, ' in which latter sense it is the same with dream; an 
apparition strikes the senses outwardly, and is supposed to 
he an external object. 

\TSIONARY, a. imaginary; affected by phantoms, or 
imaginary impressions. Substantively, one whose imagina- 
tion is disturbed. 

To VI SIT, a. [visiter, Fr. visifo , Lat.] to go to set;. 
In Scripture, to send good or evil in reward or punishment. 
To take a survey or inspection of, as a bishop. 

VI SIT, s. [ visitc , Fr.] the act of going to see another. 

VrSITANT, s. one who goes to see another. 

VISITATION, s. [visitation, Fr.] the act of visiting; 
objects of visits; the survey or inspection performed by a 
bishop in his diocese, to examine into the state of the 
church; any calamity afflicting a nation; a communication 
of divine love. 

VISITATORIAL, a . belonging to a judicial visitor. 

VI SITOR, s. [risiteur, Fr.) one who conics to see another; 
one appointed to visit a monastery or religious house; one 
who relieves the evils of any society. 

VI SOR, s. [though written likewise visard , visar, vizard , 
and vizor, Johnson prefers visor, because both nearest to 
visits, Lat. and concurring with visape, a kindred word; 
visierc , Fr.] a mask used to disfigure or disguise. 

VI STA, s. [I tab] a view, or prospect through a wood, &c. 
an avenue. 

VISUAL, a. [visnel, Fr.] used in sight; belonging or 
conducive to sight. 

VITAL, a. [vital is, Lat..] contributing to, necessary to, or 
containing life; being the seat of life; essential. 

VITA'LITY, s. [vitalitas, Lat.] the property or power of 
subsisting in life. 


ATT ALLY, ad . in such a manner as to give life*. 

A 1 1 A L»S, s. [without a singular] parts neeessaiy or essen- 
tial to life. 

lo VITIATE, v. a. [vit in, Lat. | to corrupt, debase, or 
spoil. 

A 1TIATION, s. the act of debasing, spoil in.,;, or de- 
flowering; depravation; corruption. 

I o V ITIL1TIGATK, v. n. [/7/«i.« \ and UHyn, Lat.] to 
detract; to cavil; to contend m law. 

\ mO US, a. See Vicious. 

A I'TREOLS, a . [ci/rcus, Lat.] glassy; resembling glass; 
consisting of glass. 

V JTIHr ICATIOX, s. [vitrification, Fr.] the act. of tin ning 
any thing to glass by the force of lire. 

To V T 1 KIFY, v. a. \vitrijivr, Fr. t if rum and facia , Lat.J 
to turn to glass. Nouterly, to become glass. 

VITRIOL, s. [vitriol, Fr.] a kind of mineral salt. 

VII HIO'LIU, or VTTRIOLOUS. a. [ritrioliquv, Fr.] re- 
sembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 

YTTULINE, a. [vitulinus, Lat.J of, or belonging to, a calf. 

VITU'PER A RLE, a. [vituperahilis, Lat.] blameworthy. 

VITUPERATION, $. [rituperatio, I.at.j blame; censure. 

VIA A'ClOUSjfl. [vivar, Lat.J long-lived; sprightly; active; 
gay; lively. 

VlVACIOUSNESS, VIV.VCITY, s. [vivavi/v, Fr. rira- 
ci/as, Lat.] sprightliness; liveliness; briskness; longevity. 

VJ'VENC Y, s. [from vivo, Lat.J manner of supporting or 
continuing life, or vegetation. 

V1VEN, 6*. [Fr. ] a distemper among horses, much like the 
strangles; with this difference, that for the most pail the 
strangles happens to colts and young horses while they aio 
at grass, by feeding with their heads downwards; by which 
means the swelling inclines more to the jaws; luit the vivis 
happens to horses at any age and time, and is nunc partieu- 
larly situated in the. glands and kernels under the ears. 

VrVli), a. [vivid us, Lat.J lively; ipiick; striking. 

VI VIDLY, ad. with (piickness; with strength. 

VTVI DNKSS, s. liveliness; briskness; vigour. 

To VIVTFJCATK, v. a. [vivi/ico, Lat.) t « * quicken oi give 
life. In Chemistry, to recovei from such a change of form 
as seems to destroy the essential propertu 

VIVIFICA'TION, s. [rivif ration, Fr. | the art of enlivening 
or quickening. 

To VTYiFY, r. a. [r trijier, Fr.] to quicken or enliven; to 
animate. 

VIYTPAROFS, a. [from vivus and prtrio , I .sit . | bringing 
forth its young alive; opposed to oviparous. In Rotuuv, 
applied to stems or stalks producing luilhs, that u:e capable 
of vegetation. In toothwort and star of Rethh hem, they 
are found at the base of the loaves; in small bistort, on the 
lower part of the spike; in some species of gallic, at the 
origin of the rundle of flowers; and on tin* spikes oi some 
of the grasses, as in the eat’s-tnil canary. 

VTXEN, s. [Skinner derives it from bitiu, and that from 
bitchin, a snarling bitch] a woman who is both subtle and 
abusive; a lroward child. 

VIZ. [the contraction of videlicet, Lat.] to wit; that is. 

VrZARD, s. a mask. Sec Visoit. 

VTZIKR, s. [proper.y wazir\ the prime minister of the 
Turkish empire. 

U’KRAIN, a large country of Europe, lying on the bor- 
ders of Turkey in Europe, Poland, Russia, and Little Tart ary. 
Its name signifies a frontier. But the whole of the Lkrain, 
on both sides of the Dnieper, now belongs to Russia, and 
forms a part of the government of Ekaterinoslav. The prin- 
cipal town is Kiof, in lat. 50. 2/. N. Ion. 30- 27. K. 

U'LCEIl, s. [ulcere, Fr. ideus , Lat.] in Surgery, a solu- 
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tiou of the soft parts of the animal, together with the skin, 
produced by some internal cause ; an inflammation, abscess, 
or acrimonious humour; a sore of some continuance; not a 
new wound. 

To U'LCERATE, v. a. [ulcero, Lat.] to affect with sores or 
ulcers. 

ULCERATION, 5 . [ 1 ulceration , Fr. ulcerate , Lat.] the act 
of breaking out in sores or ulcers; ulcer; sore. 

U'LCKHOUS, a. [ttlcerosus, Lat.] belonging to, or full of 
sores or ulcers. 

ULIGINOUS, (g soft) a . [uliginosvs, Lat.] slimy; 

muddy. 

U LLAGE, s. in Gauging, so much of a cask, or other 
vessel, as it wants of being* full. 

ULM, an imperial town of Suabia, iu Germany. The 
inhabitants (about 15,000) are Protestants, and carry on a 
great trade. There is a good college in this city; and a 
handsome bridge over the Danube, which greatly favours the 
trade of the inhabitants in linen, fustians, hardware, and 
wool. Here the Austrian general Mack, with an army of 
30j)00 men, capitulated to the French emperor Bonaparte, 
without a buttle, on the 20th of October, 1805, and were 
sent d risoners into France. Ulm is 47 miles S. E. of Stut- 
gam. Lat. 48. 24. N. Ion. 9. 53. E. 

ULSTER, a province of Ireland, having St. George’s 
Channel on the E. the Northern Ocean on the N. the Atlan- 
tic Ocean on the W. Leinster on the S. and Connaught on 
the S. W. It is about 116 miles long, and J00 broad. 
Ulster is generally fertile. Population 2,293,128 
ULTE RIOR, a. [Lat.] farther. 

ULTIMATE, a . [ultimatus, Lat.] intended as an end; last 
in a train of consequences; final; last. 

ULTIMATELY, ad, in the last consequence. 
U'LTRAMARINE, a. [ultra and marinas, Lat.] from 
beyond sea; being beyond sea; foreign; transmarine. 

U'LTRAMARINE, s. among Painters, the finest sort of 
blue colour, produced from the calcination of lapis lazuli, 

ULTRONEOUS, a, [from idtro, Lat.] spontaneous; vo- 
luntary. 

U' LVERSTQN, a town of Lancashire, in the hundred of 
Furness. This town is the port of Furness, fitting out some 
ships for the coasting trade. The principal inns are kept by 
the guides, who regularly pass to and from Lancaster three 
times a week. It is seated at the bottom of immense hills, 
between the branches of the Duddon, near its mouth, 18 miles 
N. N. W. of Lancaster, and 260 N. N. W. of London. Mar- 
ket on Thursday. Population 4876. 

ULULATION, s. [from tclicfo, Lat.] the act of howling like 
a dog or a wolf. 

U'MBELLATED, a. in Botany, is said of flowers when 
many of them grow together in umbels. 

UM BELLI' FERGUS, a, in Botany, applied to those plants 
that are gathered into umbels or rundlcs. See Rundi.f.. 

U'MBELS, s . among Botanists, the round tufts or heads of 
certain plants set thick together, and all of the same height. 

U MBER, or IJ'MBRE, s. a kind of dry dusky-coloured 
earth, which, diluted with water, serves to make a dark 
brown colour, called a hair-colour. A fish. 

UMBI LICAL, a, [from umbilicus, Lat.] pertaining to the 
navel. 

U'MBRAGE, ». [from umbra, Lat..] a shade; a skrecn of 
trees; a shadow; resentment, offence, suspicion of injury. 

UMBRAGEOUS, a. [ombragicux, Fr.] shady; yielding 
shade. 

UMBRA'TILE, a. [umbratilis, Lat.] being in the shade. 

IJMBRF/LLA, .9. [from umbra , Lat.] a skrecn from the sun 
or rain; a fan; a shade. 


UMBRO‘SIT Y, s . [umbrosus, Lat.] shadiness ; exclusion of 
light. 

U'MPIRAGE, s. the power of deciding controversy; the 
power of an umpire; arbitration. 

U'MPIRE, s, [derived by Minshew and Skinner from un 
pere, a father, Fr.] an arbitrator; one chosen to deride a 
dispute. 

UN, in Composition, implies negation, contrariety, and 
dissolution, or the not being so and so, together with the 
destroying of something already done. Before adjectives, 
it signifies, not, or a negation of their quality; and before 
verbs, it implies, that something is denied or destroyed 
which has been done or said before. This particle is bor- 
rowed from the Goths and Saxons, who used it in the same 
sense ; and is almost placed at will before any adje ctivo 
or verb. All the instances of this kind of composition it is 
thought unnecessary to insert ; but we have collected a 
number sufficient to explain it. 

UNA BA'SHEl), a, not confounded; not ashamed. 

UNA'BLE, a, wanting ability; weak; impotent. 

UNABSO'LVFD, a. not freed; not acquitted. 

UNACCEPTABLE, a, unpleasing; not welcome. 

UN ACCOUNTABLE, a, inexplicable; unreasonable; no*, 
to be accounted for; irregular; not to be controlled. 

UNACCOU NTABLY, ad, strangely. 

UNA C C U'ST( ) M El), a. not used ; 11 ot h nbi 1 11 at ed ; 11 n 1 1 s 11 a 1 • 

UNACQIJA'INTKI), a, ignorant; not knowing. 

UNA'CTIVE, a, idle; sluggish; without employment; not 
brisk; not busy; having 110 elficacv. 

UNADVl'SED, a, rash; without thinking or deliberating; 
imprudent; indiscreet. 

UNA FFE'CTKI), a. free from affectation; real; natural; 
open; candid; sincere; not mentally touched. 

UNAFFECTEDLY, ad, really; without any attempt to 
produce false appearances. 

UN AFFECTING, a. not interesting; not touching the 
passions; not pathetic. 

UNAIDED, a, unassisted; not helped. 

UNA'LJENABLE, a, not to be made over to another; not 
transferable. 

UNALTERABLE, a, fixed; settled; not to be altered; 
unchangeable ; immutable. 

UNALTERABLY, ad, unchangeably; immutably. 

UNALTERED, a. not changed; unchangeable. 

UNA'MIABLE, a, disagreeable; not to he desired. 

UNANI'MITY, s, \u nan i mite, Fr. unnnimitas, Lat.] con- 
cord ; agreement ; conformity, or union of sentiments. 

UNA'NIMOUS, a, of one mind; agreeing in opinion. 

UNANIMOUSLY, ad, with one mind. 

UNANSWERABLE, a. that cannot be denied or an- 
swered ; not to be refuted. 

UNAPPA'LLED, a, not daunted; not impressed by fear. 

U’NAPPRO'ACHABLE, a. not to be come near; inac- 
cessible. 

UNARMED, a, without defence, or armour; disarmed. 

UNA'SKFD, a, not required; not sought. 

UNASSI STED, a. not helped. 

UNATTAINABLE, a, not to be come at, or obtained. 

UN ATTEMPTED, a, never tried at; not assayed. 

UNATTENDED, a, having no attendants; unaccom- 
panied, forsaken. 

UNAVAILING, a, useless; vain. 

UNAVOIDABLE, a, not to be prevented; inevitable. 

UNAVOIDABLY, ad, inevitably. 

UNAWARE, or UNAWARES, ad, unexpected; not 
looked for; suddenly. 

To UNBA'R, v. a . to remove the bolt of a door; to unbolt. 
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UNBECO'MING, a. not consistent with decency and good 
manners; indecorous; indecent; unsuitable. 

UNBELIEF, s. incredulity; irreligion. 

UNBELIEVER, s. an infidel; one that denies the truth of 
the Christian religion either in theory or practice. 

UNBELIE' VINQ, a, difficult to be convinced; incredulous; 
diffident; infidel; incredulous. 

To UNBEND, v. a. to loosen or slacken ; to relax ; to remit ; 
to ease; to refresh the mind. To unbend a cable , is, among 
Mariners, to take it from the anchor. 

UNBEWAI'LED, a. unlamented. 

UNBI'ASSED, «. unprejudiced; impartial. 

UNBI'D, or UNBl'DDKN, a. not desired; uninvited; 
spontaneous ; uncommanded. 

UNBLA'MEABLE, a. innocent; irreproachable; incul- 
pable. 

UNBLA'MEABLY, ad . without taint or fault. 

UNBLEMISHED, a . free from turpitude; free from 
reproach ; free from deformity. 

UNBO'RN, a. not yet bom; future. 

To UNBO'LT, v . a. to set open; to unbar. 

To UNBO'SOM, v. 7 i' to lay open one’s mind; to disclose. 

UNBOU'ND, a. loose; wanting a cover, used of books. 

UNBOUNDED, a. unrestrained; having no bounds; 
unlimited; infinite; interminable. 

UNBRTDLKD, a . licentious; not restrained. 

UNBURIED, a. not interred; not honoured with the 
rites of funeral. 

To UNBUTTON, v. a. to loose any thing buttoned. 

UNCANON ICAL, a. not agreeing with the canons of the 
church. 

To UNCASE, v. a. to take out of a case; to skin; today. 

UNCERTAIN, a. [incertain, Fr.] doubtful. Unsettled. 

UNCERTAINTY, s. doubtfulness; contingency; some- 
thing unknown. 

* UNCHANGEABLE, a. immutable. 

UNCHANGEABLY, ad. without change. 

UNCHA RITABLE, a. void of chanty. 

UNCHA RITABLY, ad- in a manner contrary to charity. 

UNCIIA'STE, a. lewd, libidinous; not continent. 

UNCIAL, a. an epithet given by Antiquarians to certain 
large-sized letters, anciently used in inscriptions and epi- 
taphs. 

UNCVRCUMCISED, a. not circumcised. 

U N C IRC U M C I'S I O N , s. omission of circumcision. State 
of not being circumcised. 

UNCIVIL, a . [incit'd, Fr. ineivilis, Lat.] impolite; not 
agreeable to the rules of complaisance. 

UNCLE, un-kl, s, [onc/c, Fr.] the father or mother’s 
brother. 

UNCLEAN, a. foul; lecherous; polluted. 

.UNCLEANLINESS, U NCLEA N N ESS, s. want of clean- 
liness; lewdness; incontinence. 

UNCLO UDED, a. free from clouds; not obscured. 

UNCOMFORTABLE, a. affording no comfort; gloomy; 
melancholy. 

UNCO'MMON, a. not usual; not frequent. 

UNCONCERNED, o. having no interest; not anxious. 

UNCONDF/MNED, «. not condemned. 

UNCONNECTED, «. not coherent; lax; loose; vague. 

UNCONQUERABLE, a. not to be subdued; invincible. 

UNCONSCIOUS, a. having no mental perception; unac- 
quainted ; unknowing. 

UNCONSUMED, a. not wasted; not destroyed by any 
wasting power. 

UNCONVERTED, a. not persuaded of the truth, or not 
conformed to the rules, of Christianity. 


To UNCOTER, v. a. to strip off a covering; to deprive 
of clothes; to strip off the roof; to shew openly. 

UNCO'UTH, un-lw)oth, a. [ uncut k , Sax.] odd; strange; 
unusual; unaccustomed. 

UNCOUTHNESS, s . oddness; strangeness, 

UNCTION, s. [pnetion, Fr.] the act of anointing, or 
rubbing with oil or other fatty matter. In matters of Re- 
ligion, it is used for the characters conferred on sacred 
things, by anointing them with oil. The Hebrews anointed 
both their kings and high-priests at the ceremony of their 
inauguration. The unction of kings is supposed to be a ce- 
remony introduced very late among Christian princes. In 
the ancient Christian Church, unction always accompanied 
baptism and confirmation. Extreme unction , or anointing 
persons in the article of death, was also practised by the 
ancient Christians, in compliance with the precept of St. 
James, chap. v. 14. And the Romish Church have advanced 
it to the dignity of a sacrament. 

UNCTUOUS, a. [onctuem r, Fr.] fat; clammy; oily. 

UNCULTIVATED, «. f incult us 9 Lat.] untillcd; not im- 
proved; impolite; not civilized; not instructed. 

UNCURBED, a. licentious; not restrained. 

UNCUSTOM ED, a. not having paid the duties to the king. 

UNDAUNTED, a. not frightened; firm; resolute. 

UNDAUNTEDNESS, s. intrepidity; courage. 

UNDECAGON, s. [from unaivem, Lat. and y utyia, Gr.] 
a figure of eleven sides and angles. 

To UNDECEl'VE, v. «. to free from the influence of a 
fallacy. 

UN DEN TABLE, a. such as cannot be denied. 

UNDER, prep, [undar, Goth, under. Sax.] in a state! of 
subjection to; beneath; below; in a state of; in a less degree 
than; with the show or appearance of; in a state of oppres- 
sion or depression by; in a state of protection; in a state of 
subordination; for less than; attested by. 

UNDER, ad. in a state of subjection. Less, opposed to 
over or more. Inferior; subordinate; in the last sense it is 
generally used in composition. 

UNDERBEARER, s. in Funerals, those that sustain the 
weight of the body, distinct from those who are hearers of 
Ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To UNDERGO', i>. a. to suffer; to sustain; to pass through. 

UNDERHAND, ad. in a secret and clandestine manner. 

UNDERHAND, a . secret; clandestine. 

UNDERLING, s. an inferior agent; a mean person. 

To UNDERMINE,.?, a. to make hollow underneath; to 
circumvent; to supplant. 

UNDERMINEK, .<?. he that saps; a clandestine enemy. 

UNDERMOST, a . lowest, in state, condition, or place. 

UNDERNEATH, ml. below; beneath. 

UNDERPLOT, s. in Dramatic Poetry, a by-plot, a sub- 
ordinate intrigue; a clandestine, scheme. 

To UNDERRATE, e. «. to undervalue. 

To UNDERSELL, v . a. to sell for less than ti e worth; to 
defeat by selling cheaper. 

UNDERSHERIFF, s. the deputy of the sheriff. 

To UNDERSTAND, v. a. [prefer, understood ; inidrr- 
staudan , Sax.] to have a perfect knowledge, or proper idea 
of; to comprehend or coneeivo. Neuteriy, to be informed. 

UNDERSTANDING, s. that power of the mind by 
which we arrive at a proper idea or judgment of things; 
knowledge, judgment ; correspondence ; skill ; terms of 
communication. 

To UNDEllTA'KE, v. a. [preterit undertook, part. pass. 
undertaken ,] to attempt; to engage in; to engage with, or 
attack. Neuteriy, to assume any business or province; to 
venture; to promise, or warrant, after dare . 

10 Y 
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UNDERTAKER, s. a manager of some project or affair; 
\ person who provides the necessaries for a burial. 

UNDERTAKING, s. a design formed; enterprise; at- 
tempt; engagement* 

UNDERTRE'ASURER, &. an officer subordinate to the 
treasurer, who is to chest up the king's treasure, and see it 
carried to the treasury. 

To U N DERVALU E, v. a . to value less than a thing is worth. 

UNDERVALUER, s. one who esteems lightly. 

UNDERWENT, the preterit of Undergo. 

U'NDERWOOD, s. any wood that is not reckoned timber; 
coppice. 

To UNDERWO'RK, v. a . to work cheaper; to labour less 
than enough; to supplant. 

To UNDERWRITE, v. a. to write under something else. 

UNDERWRITER, s. in Commerce, one who undertakes 
to insure goods, ships, &c. for a stipulated premium. 

UNDESERVED, a. not merited ; not incurred by fault. 

UNDESI'GNING, a. well-meaning; honest; sincere; 
guiltless; not acting with any set purpose. 

UNDIATHANOUS, a. not pellucid; not transparent. 

UNDI'SCIPLINED, o. not reduced to order; not trained; 
not taught. 

UNDIVFDED, a . unbroken; whole; not parted.’ 

To UNDO', v . a. [preterit undid , part. pass, undone] to 
ruin; to destroy; to loose; to unravel; to change. 

UNDO UBTEDLY, ad . without doubt. 

To UNDRESS, v. a. to divest of clothes; to strip. 

U'NDRESS, s. a loose or negligent dress. 

UNDU'E, a. not right; not agreeable to duty. 

To U'NDULATE, v . a. [ nndnlo , Lat.] to make to roll like 
waves; to drive backward and forward. Neuterly, to play 
as waves in curls. 

UNDULATION, s. [ondulation, Fr.] a waving motion. 

UNDULATORY, a. moving in the manner of waves. 

UNDU'TIFUL, or UNDUTEOUS, a. disobedient; re- 
bellious; behaving with irreverence; not performing duty. 

UNDU'TI FULNESS, s. disobedience; behaviour incon- 
sistent with the respect we owe our superiors or parents. 

UNEASINESS, *. inconvenience; trouble; disquiet; 
perplexity. 

UNE'ASY, a. painful; disturbed; peevish. 

UNEQUAL, a. not equal; not even; disproportionate. 

UNEQUALLED,a.unparalleled ; unrivalled in excellence. 

UNERRING, a. committing no mistake; incapable of 
failure; certain. 

UNEVEN, a. not even; not level; not equal. 

UNEXA'MPLED, a. not known by any precedent. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE, a. irreproachable; not liable to 
objection. 

UNEXPECTED, a. not thought on; sudden; not provided 
against. 

UNFAI'R, a. not honest; disengenuous. 

UNFAITHFUL, a. perfidious; treacherous; impious. 

UNFEIGNED, a. not feigned; not hypocritical; sincere. 

UNFEl'GNEDLY, ad. without hypocrisy; sincerely. 

To UNFO'LD, v. a. to expand; to spread; to display; to 
open; to explain;, to tell; discover; reveal. 

UNFREQUF/NTED, a. rarely visited; rarely entered. 

UNGO'DLINESS, s. wickedness; neglect of God. 

UNGO'DLY, a. negligent of God and his laws; impious; 
wicked; irreligious. 

U'NGUENT, s. [ unguentum , Lat.] ointment. 

UNHAPPY, a. miserable; distressed; calamitous. 

UNHO'LY, a. profane; impious; wicked. 

UNHU'RT, a. free from harm. 

U'NI, in Composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and 


implies one or single; as unicorn , a beast witn a single norn, 
from unum and cornu , Lat. 

U NICORN, s. [from unus and cornu , Lat.] a beast that 
has only one horn; likewise a bird. 

U'NIFORM, a. [from unusmdforma, Lat.] regular; even; 
having all forms alike. 

U'NIFORM, s. the regimental dress of a soldier. 

UNIFO'ttMITY, s. [uniformity Fr.] even tenor; confor- 
mity; agreement in all its parts ; the same shape and fashion. 

U NIFORMLY, ad. regularly; after one manner. 

UNINFO RMED, a. untaught; not instructed. 

UNINHABITED, a. having no dwellers. 

UNINTERESTING, a. exciting no interest. 

U'NION, s. [ union 9 Fr. unio , Lat.] the act of joining twe 
or more, so as to make them one; concord; conjunction. 
In an ecclesiastical sense, it denotes a combining or conso- 
lidating two churches into one. In a more eminent sense, it 
signifies the act whereby the two separate governments of 
Great Britain and Ireland were incorporated int,o one, under 
the title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was effected in the year 1801. 

UNI'PAROUS, a. bringing one at a birth. 

U'NISON, s. [unus and sonus , Lat.] a string that is in the 
same sound with another; a single unvaried note. 

U'NIT, s. [unitas t from unus , Lat.] one; that which has the 
first place in vulgar arithmetic. 

UNITA'RIAN, s. one who denies the Unity of the God- 
head in three Persons. 

To UNITE, v. a. [unio, Lat.] to join so as to make one; 
to make to agree; to join. Neuterly, to concur; to coalesce; 
to grow into one. 

UNI TED PROVINCES , usually called Holland , are 
situated between 51. 20. and 53. 20. N. lat. and 3 and 7 
degrees E. Ion. being about 150 miles from N. to S. and 
100 from W. to E. This country was formerly divided 
into seven provinces, viz. Zealand, Holland, Utrecht, Guel- 
derland including Zutphen, Overyssel, Friesland, and Gro- 
ningen, exclusive of the islands Texel, Vlieland, Schilling, 
Ameland, &c. at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee. After 
the invasion of the French, it was divided into eight depart- 
ments, (including Dutch Brabant,) each of which were sub- 
divided into districts, and had their primary assemblies. The 
Seven United Provinces being in great part surrounded by 
the sea, lying low, and abounding in marshes, have a damp 
and unwholesome air. Rain and fogs are frequent ; and 
the gout, rheumatism, and agues, are very common, and 
difficult of cure. The effects of human industry here are 
wonderful, in the dikes and dams erected for defending the 
country against the inundations of the sea, and in ditches, 
canals, mills, and sluices, for draining the marshes. The 
quantity of grain produced is not sufficient for home con- 
sumption ; but the pastures in the marshes are so rich, that 
they can spare a great deal of butter and cheese for expor- 
tation. They have a good breed of sheep, whose wool is 
highly valued. There is turf, madder, tobacco, some fruit, 
and iron ; but all the pit-coal and timber used in this coun- 
try, and many other necessaries, are imported. A vast va- 
riety of manufactures arc carried on in the provinces, and a 
great number of hands are employed, and much wealth is ac- 
quired, by the herring, cod, and whale fishery. The trade 
of this country, upon the whole, has long been declining, 
chiefly owing to the improvement of manufactures, trade, 
and navigation, in other countries. The Protestant religion 
here is most prevalent; but all sects are tolerated. Their 

? rincipal rivers are the Rhine, the Waal, the Scheldt, the 
ssel, the Leek, and the Maes. The numerous canals which 
are cut to drain the land, are very commodious for travelling 
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from one place to another in boats. The inhabitants are ro- 
bust, laborious, patient, free, open, affable, pleasant in con* 
versation, and remarkable for their cleanliness. A Dutchman 
is naturally phlegmatic, and slow to anger; but when heated, 
is not easily appeased. These provinces, after undergoing 
several revolutions, in November 1813 threw off the French 
yoke, and having been united with the Belgic provinces, 
were constituted a kingdom under the prince of Orange. 
In 1830 a revolution again separated them, and they now 
form the kingdom of Holland under the same sovereign. 

UNITED STA TES OF AMERICA . See America. 

UNITER, s. the person or thing that unites. 

U'NITIVE, a. having the power of uniting. 

U'NITY, 5 . [unitas, Lat.J the state of being but one; 
concord; conjunction; uniformity. 

U'NIVALVE, a. having one shell. 

UNIVERSAL, a. [ universalis , Lat.] general; catholic; ex- 
tending to all; total; whole; comprising all particulars. 

UNIVERSALITY, s. [universality Fr.] not particularity; 
extension to the wholtf. 

U'NIVERSE, s . [ univers , Fr. universum, Lat.] the whole 
system of created beings and things. 

UNIVERSITY, s. [university Fr. universitas , Lat.] a col- 
lection of colleges, where all the liberal arts are taught. 

UNI'VOCAL, a, [univocus, Lat.] having but one meaning; 
regular; certain; not equivocal. 

UNJU'ST, a. [injuste, Fr. injustusj Lat.] iniquitous; con- 
trary to justice. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE, o. not to be defended. 

To UNKENNEL, v. a. in Hunting, to drive or force from 
& hole or retreat. 

UNKI'ND, a. not benevolent; not favourable. 

UNKI'NDNESS, s. malignity; ill-will. 

UNKNO'WN, a. not known; greater than is imagined. 

TTo UNLACE, v . a . to undo a lace. To unlace a coney , 
m Carving, is to cut it up. 

UNLAWFUL, a. contrary to law; illegal. 

UNLEAVENED, a. not fermented, or leavened. 

UNLESS, covj. except; if not. 

UNLETTERED, a. unlearned; untaught. 

UNLU'CKY, a. unfortunate; ill-omened; inauspicious* 

UNMERCIFUL, a . cruel; exorbitant; severe. 

UNMI'NDFUL, a. not heedful; negligent. 

To UNMOOR, v. a. among Mariners, to weigh anchor, in 
order to put to sea. 

UNNECESSARY, a. needless ; useless. 

UNPARALLELED, a. not matched, not to be matched ; 
having no equal. 

UNPRECEDENTED, a. not justifiable by any ex- 
ample. 

UNPRO'FITABLE, a. useless; serving to no purpose. 

UNRECLAIMED, a. not reformed; unturned. In Fal- 
conry, untamed; wild. 

UNRIGHTEOUS, a. wicked; sinful; unjust. 

UNRIGHTEOUSNESS, s. wickedness; injustice. 

UNSAVOURY, a. tasteless; having an ill smell; fetid; 
disgusting; ill-tasted. 

UNSEARCHABLE, a. inscrutable; not to be explored. 

UNSEASONABLE, a . not suitable to time or occasion; 
unfit; untimely; ill-timed; not agreeable to the time of the 
year: late; as, unseasonable time of night. 

UNSEEMLY a . unbecoming; indecent. Adverbially, 
indecently ; unbecomingly. 

UNSKILFUL, a. wanting art or knowledge. 

UNSTEADY, a. inconstant; variable. 

UNTHANKFUL, a. ungrateful. 

UNTIL, ad. to the time that; to the place that; to the 


degree that. Used as a preposition , it 
the day of captivity." 

U NTO, prep. See To. 

To UNTRtrSS, v. a. to ungird or untiq. 


UNWA RY, a. imprudent; Wtf; 

UNWHOLESOME; a. 

UNWO'RTHY, a. wanting ment; 

C °V(5cA'BULARY, s. [vocabjularium, tat' 
a book containing a collection of words without then* expo- 
cations; a word book; a lexicon. 

VO CAL, a. [vocal, Fr. tocalis, Lat] having a voice; ut- 
tered or sounded by the voice. 

VOCAL1TY, s. power of utterance; quality of being utter- 
able by the voice. 

VOCATION, s. [vocation, Fr. vocatio , Lat.] a summons; 
a trade, employment; the secret calling of God to any par- 
ticular office. 


VO'CATIVE, s. [ vocations , Lat.] in Grammar, that case of 
a noun which we use when we call or speak to a person. 

VOCIFERATION, s. [vocifcratio, Lat.] clamour; outcry. 

VOCI'FEROUS, a . clamorous; noisy. 

VOGUE, s . [Fr.] fashion; mode; general custom. 

VOICE, s . [voj, Lat.] a sound produced in the throat and 
mouth of an animal, by which he communicates his ideas ; a 
vote; suffrage; opinion. In Grammar, a circumstance in 
verbs, whereby they are distinguished into active, passive, &c. 

VOID, a. [vuidc, Fr.] empty, vacant; containing nothing ; 
vain or ineffectual; null; vacuous; unsupplied, or having no 
possessor; destitute of substance; unreal* 

VOID, s. empty space; vacancy; vacuum. 

To VOID, v . «. \vuider , Fr.] to quit or leave empty; to 
vacate; to emit or pour out; to annul or nullify. 

VOIDER, s . a basket or trough in which meat and other 
things arc carried from table* 

VOLANT, a. [volant, Fr. volans , Lat.] flying or passing 
through the air; nimble* 

VOLATILE, a. [volatilis, Lat.] flying or passing through 
the air. Spirituous, or dissipating in the air, from volatile , Fr* 
Lively; fickle* 

VOLATILIZATION, 5. the act of making volatile. 

VOLCANO, s. [Ital.J See Volcano. 

VOLE, s- [vole, Fr.] in Gaming, a stake wherein a person 
plays alone, and undertakes to win all the tricks. 

VOLEIiY, s. [Fr.] a flight of birds. 

VOLITATION, s * [volilo, Lat.] the act or power of 
flying. 

VOLITION, s. [eolitio, Lat.] the [act of willing; incli- 
nation ; the power of choice exerted. 

VOLIT1VE, a> having the power to will. 

VOLLEY, s. [voice, Fr.] a discharge or flight of shot; a 
burst; emission of many at a time. 

VOLT, or VOLTE, s . in the Manage, a round or circular 
tread ; or a gait of two treads, made by a horse going side- 
ways round a centre* 

VOLUBILITY, s. [volubilitc, Fr. volnbilitas, Lat.] the act 
of rolling; aptness to roll; activity of tongue; fluency of 
speech ; mutability. 

VOLUBLE, a. [rolnbilis, L ^.] formed so as to roll easily; 
rolling. Fluent of speech. Nimble, active, applied to the 


tongue. 

VOLUME, s. [ volumcn , LaL] something rolled up; as 
much as is rolled or convolved at once. A book, alluding to 
the ancient method of rolling manuscripts on a staff, from 
volume, Fr. Syxon. A volume nrav contain many books. A 
booh may make many volumes. The binding, properly, distin- 
guishes the volumes ; and the diviron of the wuik, the boohs • 
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VOLUMINOUS, a. consisting of many volumes; con- 

sting of many complications; copious; diffusive. 

VO'LUNTAIULY, ad . willingly; freely; without com- 
pulsion ; spontaneously. 

VO'LUNTARINESS, s. willingness. 

VO'LUNTARY, a. [voluntairc, Fr. toluntarius , Lat.] done 
by a motion of the will; free from compulsion; willing; act- 
ing by choice. 

VO'LUNTARY, s. a volunteer; a piece of music played 
at will, without any settled rule, generally applied to the 
pieces played at church between the psalms and the first 
lesson. 

To VOLUNTEER, v. a. to go for a soldier. 

VOLUNTEER, s. a soldier who enters of his own accord, 
or serves without pay. 

VOLU PTUARY, s. [voliiptuaire, Fr. voluptuarius , Lat.] a 
man given to pleasure and luxury. 

VOLU PTUOUS, a. f coluptueux, Fr. vofuptuosus , Lat.] 
given to excess of pleasure; sensual; luxurious. 

VOLU PTUOUSLY, ad. luxuriously; with indulgence of 
excessive pleasure. 

VOLUPTUOUSNESS, $, luxuriousness; addictedness to 
excess of pleasure. 

VOLUTE, s. [Fr.] a member of a column representing a 
spiral scroll. 

V O'M IGA, s. [Lat.] an encysted tumor in the lungs. 

To V O'M IT, v. w. | vomo, Lat.] to discharge from the sto- 
mach by the mouth; to throw up with violence. Actively, 
to throw up from the stomach. 

V O'M IT, $. the matter thrown up from the stomach; an 
emetic medicine. 

VORA'CIOUS, a. [ voracc , Fr. vorax, Lat.J greedy; raven- 
ous ; immoderately eager after food. 

VORACIOUSNESS, or VORACITY, s. [ voracile , Fr.] 
greediness; gluttony; ravenousness. 

VO'RTEX, s. [Lat. in the plur. vortices] any thing whirled 
round. In Meteorology, a whirlwind, or a sudden and rapid 
motion of the air in circles; also an eddy, or whirlpool. 

VO'RTICAL, a. having a whirling motion. 

VOTARY, s. one devoted, as by a vow, to any particular 
religion or opinion, &c. ; a votarist; one devoted to any per- 
son. Adjectively, consequent to a vow. 

VOTE, s. [votum , Lat.J a voice or suffrage. 

To VOTE, v. a. to ehuse by suffrage; to determine by 
suffrage; to give by vote or suffrage. 

VOTER, s. one who has the right of giving his vote. 

VOTIVE, a. [ votivus , Lat.] given by vow. 

To VOUCH, i». a. [ voucher , Norm.] to call to witness; to 
attest, maintain, or support. Neuterly, to bear witness; or 
give testimony. 

VOUCHEE', s. a Law term, the person vouched in a com- 
mon recovery. 

VOUCHER, s. one who gives witness to any thing; any 
thing used in evidence, or as a proof; a document. 

To VOUCHSA'FE, v. a. to permit any thing to be done 
without danger; to condescend. The first sense is seldom 
used. Neuterly, to deign, condescend, yield. 

VOW, (the ow pronounced as in now) s. [ voeu , Fr. votum , 
Lat.] any promise made to a divine power; a solemn pro- 
mise, generally relating to matrimony. 

To VOW, v. a. [ voucr , Fr. voveo , Lat.] to give or dedicate 
to a religious use by solemn promise. Neuterly, to make 
vows, or solemn promises, or declarations. 

VO'WEL, s. [voyelle, Fr.] a letter which forms a complete 
sound by itself. 

VO Y' AGE, s. [voyage, Fr.] any distance passed, or to 
be passed, by water; distinguished from any distance tra- 


velled by land, which is then called a journey; the practice 

of travelling. 

UP, ad. [up, Sax. op, Belg. and Dan.] aloft, on high, op- 
posed to down ; out of bed, or arisen from a seat; in a state 
of preferment, climbing, insurrection, or being erected or 
built; from younger to elder years. (Jp and down , here and 
there; disperscdlv; backward and forward. Up to, to an 
equal height with; adequately to. Up with , signifies the 
raising any thing to strike with. 

UP, interj. is used to exhort a person to rise from a seat 
or bed; or to rouse him to action. 

UP, prep, from a lower to a higher part, opposed to down. 
This word is often used in composition, in almost all the 
senses produced in the adverb or preposition. 

To UPBRAl'D, v. a. \upyebroediin , Sax.] to charge con- 
temptuously with any thing disgraceful ; to mention by way 
of reproach; to reproach with having received favours. 

UPBRAI'DER, s. a reproacher. 

UPHE'Ll), preterit and part. pass, of Uphold. 

To UPHO'LD, v. a. to elevate; to support or maintain. 

UPHO'LSTKRER, s. one who furnishes houses. 

U'PLANl), s. a high ground. Adjectively, higher in 
situation. 

UTMOST, a. [an irregular superb of up] highest; topmost. 

UPO'N, prep, {upon, Sax.J on the top or outside; put over 
the body, as clothes, &c. ; in consequence of; by; after; in 
consideration of; according to; .by inference from; on pain 
of; in a state of view. Sometimes it denotes reliance, trust, 
or situation over or near. 

U'PPER, a. [comparative from up, superb uppermost] 
higher in place or power; superior. 

UPPINGHAM, a town of Rutlandshire, 89 miles N. by 
W. of London. Market on Wednesday. Ppulation 1757, 

U'PIUGHT, a. straight; perpendicular; erect; honest, 
without the least bias to the contrary; sincere ; just. 

UH RIGHTLY, ad. perpendicularly to the horizon. Fi- 
guratively, honestly; without deviation from the right. 

UPRI GHTNESS, a. straightness; perpendicular erection; 
honesty ; sincerity ; justness. 

UPROAR, s. [formerly written uprore; nproer , Belg.] 
tumult; disturbance; confusion; riot; bustle. 

U'PSAL , a town of Upland in Sweden. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and the seat of an university. The arch- 
bishop is primate of Sweden, and consecrates the king in his 
cathedral. It is 35 miles N. W. of Stockholm. Lat. 59. 52. 
N. Ion 17. 42. E. — Here the celebrated naturalist, l.inneus, 
resided, and had an extensive botanical garden ; and here he 
ended his valuable life, Jan. 10, 1778, aged 71. 

UPSHOT, s. the issue, end, or success of an undertaking. 

U PSIDE down, an adverbial form of speech, signifying 
with total reversement; in complete disorder; topsy-turvy. 

UPSTART, s. one who has suddenly risen from meanness 
and obscurity to riches and opulence. 

U'PTON, a town of Worcestershire, 11 miles S. of Wor- 
cester, and 109 W. N. W. of London. Market on Thursday. 

UPWARD, or U'PWARDS, ad. towards a higher place; 
towards heaven, or any source. More than, applied to quan- 
tity or number. 

URA NIA, s. [«(mi'K<, Gr. nrania, or uranic, Lat.] one of 
the nine Muses, said to preside over Astronomy. 

IJRBA'NITY, $. [urbanite, Fr. vrbanitas , Lat.] civility; 
politeness ; elegance ; courtesy; complaisance; faceiiousness ; 
merriment. 

URCHIN, s . [heureuchin, Armoric] a hedge-hog. Ap- 
plied to a child, in slight anger or contempt. 

URETERS, s. [hj iqrijpcc, Gr. urctercs, Fir.] membraneous 
vessels which convey the urine from the reins to the bladder. 
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URETHRA, s, [*pi)$pa, Gr. uretre , Fr.] the passage 
though which the urine is discharged from the bladder. 

To URGE, v . a. [ urgeo , Lat.] to incite; to push; to pro- 
voke ; to importune ; to press ; to enforce ; to offer by way of 
objection. Neuterly, to press forward. 

URGENCY, s. pressure of difficulty or necessity. 

URGENT, a. [urgent, Fr .urgens, Lat.] cogent; pressing; 
violent; importune. 

U'M, the most southern canton in Switzerland, having 
Switz and the lake of the. Four Cantons on the N. the coun- 
try of the Orisons and Claris on the E. Italy on the S. and 
Underwald and part of Bern on the*. W. It is about 30 miles 
in length and 12 in breadth, and full of dreadful mountains, 
among which is the celebrated mount St. Gothard. Altdorf 
is the principal town. 

UR1M, s. [Hob. light] Dr. Newton supposes this name 
given only to signify the clearness and certainty of the di- 
vine answers obtained by the priest consulting God with his 
breastplate on, in opposition to those of the heathen, which 
were generally ambiguous and enigmatical. 

URINAL, s. [urinal, Fr.] a glass vessel used by sick peo- 
ple to make water in. 

URINARY, «. relating to urine. 

URINE, s, [urine, Fr. itrinrt, Lat.] the water which passes 
through the urethra from the bladder. 

To URINE, v. n. [uriner, Fr.] to make water. 

UR.N, s. [wrwc, Fr. nrua , I/at.] any vessel having its 
mouth narrower than the body; a water-pot; the vessel in 
which the remains of the dead, after being burnt, were 
anciently de pos ited. 

UROMANCY, $. [Apoi' and pavrria, Gr.] a divining or 
guessing at the cause of a disease by urine. 

URSA-MAJOR, s. [Lat. the Greater Bear] a northern 
constellation, consisting of 10.0 stars; of which number the 
three bright ones that form the tail, and the four principal 
ones of the body in form of a trapezium, go by the mimes of 
Charles's wain, the plough, and the chariot of David. 

URSA-MINOR, s. [Lat. the Lesser Bear] a northern con- 
stellation, consisting of 12 stars. At the tip of the tail is 
iixed the pole star, which is distant only 1° 45' 35" from the 
north pole of the heavens. 

IJS, the oblique case of We. 

USAGE, s. [usage, Fr.J treatment; practice long con- 
tinued; manners; custom. 

USANCE, s. [usance, Fr.] use; interest paid for the use 
of money. In Commerce, applied to the time generally given 
for the payment of a bill of exchange, which differs in different 
countries. 

USE, s. [?/s//s, Lat.] tlm act of employing any thing to 
any particular purpose ; quality which makes a thing proper 
for any purpose; need, or occasion; practice, habit; ad- 
vantage; convenience, or help, usage; a custom; money 
paid for interest. 

To USE, u. a- [?/ser, Fr. from usm, Lat.] to employ to 
any particular purpose; to accustom; to treat; to practise. 
Neuterly, to be wont; to be accustomed. 

USEFUL, a. convenient, profitable, or conducive to any 
end. 

USEFULLY, ad . in such a manner as to help forward some 
end- 

USEFULNESS, s. profitableness; convenicncy; the qua- 
lity of assisting iu any end. 

‘USELESS, a. answering no purpose; serving no end. 

USELESSLY, ad- without the quality of answering any 
purpose. 

USELESSNESS, s. unfitness to any end. 

USHER, s . [huissicr, Fr.] one who is employed in intro- 


ducing strangers, or in preparing the way before any great 
person; a harbinger; a person employed by the head-master 
of a school to teach for him. 

To USHER, v. a . to introduce. 

VSK, or Uske, a town of MonmoutlnJiire, 12 miles S. W. 
of Monmouth, and 140 W. by N. of Loudon. Market on 
Monday. Population 1775. 

USQUEBA'UGH, s. [an Irish and Erse word, which sig- 
nifies the water of life.] It is a compound drilled spirit, 
being drawn on aromatics; and the Irish sort, is particularly 
distinguished for its pleasant and mild flavour. The High- 
land sort is somewhat hotter; and, by corruption, in Scottish 
they call it whisky. 

U'STION, s. [vs/ion, Fr. from nstus , Lat.] in Surgery, the 
act of burning. The state of being burned. 

To USTULATE, ?». a. to burn or sear. 

L SUAL, a. [usuel, Fr.] common; cindomary; frequently 
occurring. 

USUALLY, ad. commonly; frequently; customarily. 

USUFRUCT, s. [from vs ns and fmcfns, Lat.] the tem- 
porary use or enjoyment of any thing, without power to 
alienate. 

L SURER, s- [ usuricr , Fr. from vsnrn , Lat.] one who lends 
money out at interest, vulgarly applied to one who takes 
exorbitant interest. 

To USURP, r. n. [usurper, Fr. usurpo, Lat.] to seize or 
take possession of by force, and contrary to right.; to possess 
without right. 

USURPA TION, s. [usurpation, Fr.] the act of wrongfully 
taking or possessing what belongs to another. 

USURPER, s. one who seizes that, to which be has no 
right. 

USURY, s. [usurr, Fr. usnra , Fat ] money paid for Interest * 
demand of exorbitant, interest. 

UTENSIL, .v. [n tensile, Fr.] any instrument used in a 
house, kitchen, or trade. 

UTERINE, a. [ uteri n , Vv-utcriuus, Lat. | belonging to the 
womb. 

UTERUS, s. [Lat.] the wmuli. 

UTTLITY, 5 . [ulilite, Fr. uftli/tts, Lat.] usefulness; profit* 
advantage : convenience. 

UTMOST, a. [utmost, Sax.] extreme; iu tin* highest 
degree. Used substantively, for tin* mn>t that can he con- 
ceived or done. 

UTOTIAN, a. [from Sir T. Mote's Utopia’] ideal. 

UTO' XETER, or Uttoxeter, ( Vxeter ) a town of Stafford- 
shire, 14 miles E. of Stafford, and 13b N. N. W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. Population 4*04. 

U'TRECIIT, one of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands. It has the Zuyder Zee and part of Holland on the 
N. Veluve and Guelderlaud on the K. Retail on the S. and 
Holland on the W. It is about 30 miles long and 20 
broad, and is very healthful and fertile. — - Utrecht , the 
capital of the above province, is strongly fortified, and is 
the seat of a university. Here tin* union of the Seven 
United Provinces was begun, Jan. 22, 1570; and here a 
peace was concluded between France, England, Portugal, 
Prussia, Savoy, and Holland, March 30, 1713. It is 18 
miles S. E. of Amsterdam. Lat. 52. 5. N. Ion. 5. 14. K. 

UTTER, a. [utter. Sax.] situated on the outside; out of 
any place; extreme, excessive, utmost; entire; complete. 

To UTTER, v . a. to speak, pronounce, or express by the 
voice; to disclose; sell or expose; to sale; to disperse. 

UTTER ABLE, a. expressible; such as may be uttered. 

UTTERANCE, s. the manner or power of speaking. 

UTTER ER, s . one who pronounces; a divulger; a dis- 
* closer. 

10 Z 
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UTTERLY, ad. fully; completely; perfectly. 

UTTERMOST, a . in the highest degree; most remote. 
Substantively, the greatest. 

UVE'A, s . in Anatomy, is the third or outermost coat of 
the eye. 

VULCA'NO, s. [Ital.] a burning mountain that emits 
flame, smoke, and ashes: commonly written volcano. 

VULGAR, a. [vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris , Lat.] suiting to, or 
practised among, the common people; vernacular, national, 
mean, low. 

VU'LGAR, s. [ vulgaire , Fr.] the common people. 

VU'LGARLY, ad. commonly; in the ordinary manner; 
among the common people. 

VULGATE, s . is a very ancient Latin translation of the 
Bible, and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges 
authentic. It was translated almost word for word from 
the Greek Septuagint. 

VULNERABLE, a. [vulnerable, Fr. vulnerabilis , Lat.] 
capable of receiving wounds. 

VU'LNERARY, a. [vulncraire, Fr. vulncrarius , Lat.] 
useful in the cure of wounds. 

To VU'LNERATE, v. a . [ vulncro , Lat.] to wound; to 
hurt. 

VULTURE, s. [‘ vultur , Lat.] a large bird of prey re- 
markable for voracity. 

U'VULA, s. [uvuAa, Lat.] a round, soft, spongeous body, 
suspended from the palate, near the foramina of the nostrils, 
perpendicularly over the glottis. Its use is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its entering too precipi- 
tately into the lungs. 

UXBRIDGE , a town of Middlesex, 15 miles W. of Lon- 
don. Market on Thursday. Near this town are the re- 
mains of an ancient camp. Population 3043. 

UXO'RIOUS, a. [vxorius, Lat.] submissively fond of a 
wife; infected with a connubial dotage. 

UXO'RIOUSLY, ad. with fond submission to a wife. 

W. 

\\T I s the twenty-first letter of our alphabet, and is 
* * compounded, as its name implies, of two V’s. The 
Hebrew’s, Greeks, and Romans, had it not; it is peculiar to 
the northern nations, the Teutons, Saxons, Britons, &c. It 
is not used by the Italiaus, French, Spaniards, nor Portu- 
guese, except in proper names, and other terms borrowed 
from languages in which it is originally used, and even then 
it is sounded like single v. This letter is of an ambiguous 
nature, being a consonant at the beginning of words, and 
a vowel at the end. It may stand before all the vowels ex- 
cept u, as in wager , well, wife , worship ; and follows the 
vowels, a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of double 
vowel, or diphthong, as in law, crew, cow , &c. It also goes 
before r, and follows s and th, as in wrong , swift, thwart; 
it likewise goes before h, though in reality it is sounded 
after it, as in why, when , where , what, &c. In some words 
it is obscure, as in stow, shadow, widow; and in others it is 
silent, as in wrong , write, &c . 

To WA'BBLK, v. n. to shake or move from side to side. 
A very low word. 

WAD, s. [wcod, hay, Sax.] a bundle of straw thrust close 
together. Black lead, of which pencils, &c. are made. 

WA'DDING, s. [wad, vad, Isl.] a kind of soft stuff 
loosely woven, used for stuffing the sides of men's coats, and 
between the two coverings of cloaks. In Gunnery, the pa- 
per, flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the bullet from 
rolling out, and close to the powder. 


To WA'DDLE, v. n. [wagghelen, Btlg.J to walk unevenly; 
to shake from side to side in walking, like a duck. 

To WADE, v . n . [from vadum , Lat.J to walk through waters. 
Figuratively, to pass with difficulty and labour. 

WA'D-HOOK, 8 • in Gunnery, is a rod with an iron screw 
at the end to draw the wadding, when the loading is to bo 
drawn out of a gun. 

WATER, s.[wafel, Belg.] a thin cake; dried paste used 
in closing letters. Among Romanists, consecrated bread in 
the Eucharist. 

To WAFT, v a. [perhaps from Wave] to carry through 
the air or on the water; to beckon. Neuterly, to float. 

WAFT, $. a floating body; the motion of a streamer, &e. 
given as a signal or means of information. 

To WAG, v. a. [wagian. Sax. waggen, Belg.] to move or 
shake lightly. Neuterly, to be moved or go; to be in quick 
or ludicrous motion. 

WAG, 8. [wcegan, to cheat, Sax.] any one archly merry, 
or ludicrously mischievous. 

To WAGE, v. a. to attempt. To set to hire. To hire 
for pay. To make or carry on, followed by war . 

VVA'GER, s. a bet; or any thing deposited as a stake. 

WAGES, s. Lseldom used in the singular; wegen, or wagvn. 
Tout.] money paid for service. Singularly, pledge, gage, 
security. 

WAGGERY, wag-e-ry, s. mischievous merriment; wan- 
tonness; ludicrous mischievousness. 

WAG GISII, wag-ish,rt. knavishlyor mischievously merry; 
frolicksomc. 

To WA'GGLE, v. n . [wagghelen, Tout.] to move from one 
side to another; to wadclle. 

WAGGON, or WA'GON, s. [woegen, Sax. waeghens, 
Belg.J a heavy carriage going on four wheels; a wain. 

WAGGONER, or WAGONER, a. [woeghener, Belg.] 
one that drives a waggon. 

WAIFS, s. [sometimes written weif, or weft] in Law, 
goods, a thief being pursued, leaves behind, and are for- 
feited to the king, or lord of the manor; also, strays, or 
strayed cattle claimed by nobody, which becomes the pro- 
perty of the lord of the manor. 

To WAIL, v. a. [gualare, Ital.] to inoan; to lament; to 
bewail. Neuterly, to express sorrow; to grieve audibly. 

WAILING, s. lamentation; moan; audible sorrow. 

WAIN, s. a contraction of Waogon; which see. 

WAI'NFLEET, a well-compacted town of Lincolnshire, 
with an excellent free-school, J 5 miles N. E. of Boston, and 
127 N. by E.of London. Market, Saturday. Population 1 135. 

WAI'NROPE, s. a large cord with which the load is tied 
on the waggon; a cart-ropc. 

WAINSCOl, s. [ wageschot , Belg.] a wooden covering 
laid over a wall within the house. 

To WAI'NSCOT, v. a. [waegenschotten, Belg.] to line or 
cover walls with boards; to line. 

WAIR, s. a piece of timber two yards long and a foot 
broad. 

WAIST, s. [gwase, from gwasen, to press or bind, Brit.] 
the smallest part ot the body ; the part below the ribs ; the 
middle deck or floor of a ship betwen poop and prow. 

WAISTCOAT, s. an inner coat; a short close coat with- 
out sleeves, worn by men, reaching to the waist. 

T° WAIT, v. a. f wachtcn, Belg.] to expect, or stay for; 
to attend ; to attend as a consequence of something. Neu- 
terly, to expect, or stand in expectation of. Used with on 
or upon, to attend, as a servant. To stay till a person 
comes, used with for. 

WAIT, s. an ambush; as, to lay wait, to lie in wait. A 
musician paid for attending on processions in a town. 
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WAITER, S' an attendant; a piece of plate or wood, on 
which glasses, See. are presented. 

To WAKE, v. a, . [ wcccian , Sax. weeken , Belg.] to rouse 
from sleep; to excite to action; to bring again to life. 
Neuterly, to watch; to be roused from sleep or supineness, 
from wakan, Goth, wacian , Sax. or waecken, Belg. 

WAKE, s. the feast kept in commemoration of the dedi- 
cation of a church, so called because formerly kept by 
watching all night; vigils. 

WAKEFIELD , a well-built town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which elects two representatives. It is seated on 
the river Calder, which is navigable from Castleforth to Eland 
and Halifax. The principal trade is in white cloths and 
tammies. It is 28 miles S. W. of York, and 182 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Thursday and Friday; the latter 
For woollen cloth. Inhabitants, in 1831, 12,232. 

WAKEFUL, a. not inclined to sleep; vigilant. 

To WAKEN, v. n, to cease from sleep. Actively, to 
rouse from sleep or supineness ; to produce, to excite. 

WALACHIA , the ancient Dacia, a province of Turkey 
in Europe, having Moldavia and Transylvania on the N. 
the river Danube on the E. and S. and Hungary on the W. 
It is 225 miles long, and 125 broad. It was ceded to the 
Turks in 1739. 

WALDEN , or Waldon , commonly called Saffron Walden . 
It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and a recorder. 
A great deal of salt is made here. It is 27 miles N. W. by 
N. of Chelmsford, and 42 N. by E. of London. Market on 
Saturday. 

WALE, s. [ wel , a web, Sax.] a rising part in the surface 
of cloth. 

WALES, a principality in the W. of England, compre- 
hending 12 counties; namely, Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, 
Denbighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomery- 
shire, in North Wales; Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, Car- 
marthenshire, Glamorganshire, Pembrokeshire, and Radnor- 
shire, in South Wales. It was incorporated with England 
in 1538, and sends 24 members to the British house of com- 
mons. The western part is hounded by St. George’s chan- 
nel and the Irish sea; on the S. by the Bristol channel; on 
the N. by the Irish sea; and on the E. by the counties of 
Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It contains 751 
parishes, and 58 market-towns. The country is very moun- 
tainous and plentiful. In their hills are rich lead and coal 
mines, with quarries of free-stone. The mountains in this 
country are reckoned equal in height, if not higher than 
any in Britain ; Snowden and Plinliimnon are the most ce- 
lebrated. The former is 1240 yards in height. They are 
a brave hospitable people, and were never conquered by 
the Saxons. Their last prince, Llewellin ap Griffith, lost his 
life in defence of bis country, when Edward I. conquered it 
in 1283. Since whose reign, his queen being here delivered 
of a son, the king’s eldest soil has been styled Prinee of 
Wales, and a large revenue out of this country appropriated 
to the principality. Among the ancient Welch was an or- 
der of men called Bards, who composed songs relating the 
actions of their illustrious men. The last of these, named 
Taliesin, lived about the middle of the 5th century, and 
many of his verses are still extant. Edward I. when he 
conquered Wales, caused all their bards to be put to death. 
Wales has produced many learned men in the several parts 
ot literature; and, indeed, their genius maybe put on a 
level with that of the best of their neighbours. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal arc the Dee, Wye, 
Usk, Conway, Cluyde, and Twy. Wales contains, accord- 
ing to the census-of 1831, a population of 394,075 males, 
and 411,161 females; total, 805,236. 
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To WALK, V. a. [ weaken , tfriw, . r 
surely steps, by placing the feet alteniawly; . __ 
other; to be in motion; to act in sleep ; to 
act on any occasion, or in any particular manner; (0 
to move about; to move off, Neuterly, to pass through OB 
foot; to lead out for the sake of exercise or air , 

WALK, s. the act of moving on foot; gait, step, or man - 
ner of moving; the distance to which a person goes 00 foot ; 
an avenue set with trees; a way, or road; the slowest or 
least raised pace of a horse. 

WA'LKER. s. one that walks. 


WALL, $. [leer/, Brit, walle , Belg.] a pile of brick or 
stone regularly cemented with mortar; the sides of a build- 
ing; works built for defence. To take the wall, is to take 
the upper place. To (jive the wall , is to yield, or acknow- 
ledge one’s inferiority. 

To WALL, v. a. to inclose or defend by a wall. 

WA'LLET, s. [vrallian, to travel, Sax.] a hag in which 
a traveller carries his necessaries; a knapsack; a budget; a 
protuberance or swelling. 

WALLEYE, s. a disease in the crystalline humour of the 
eye; the glaucoma. 

WALLE'YED, a. having white eyes. 

WALLFLOWER, s. in Botany the eheiranthus; there 
arc two British species, the yellow and marine. Cultivation 
produces numerous varieties of the first species, but none 
have so agreeable a scent as the wild one. 

WA LLINGFORD, a town in Berkshire, on the river 
Thames. It is a corporation, and sends one member to par- 
liament. It is 14 miles W. of Reading, and 45 W. of Gui- 
don. Market on Tuesday and Friday. Population 2467. 

To WA'J.LOP, v. ?i. [wclan, Sax.] to boil. 

WAT. L- LOUSE, s. an insect ; a bug. 

To WALLOW, i\ n. [wahrian, Sax.] to move in a heavy 
or clumsy manner; to welter; to roll in mire, or any thing 
filthy; to live in a state of filth or gross vice. 

WA'LLWORT, s\ the dwarf-elder or danewort. 

WAT. NET 1 , s. [walnot, Belg.] a large nut well known. 
The tree bearing walnuts. 

WALSALL, a town of Staffordshire, 15 miles S. of Staf- 
ford, and 118 N. \V. of London. Market on Tuesday and 
Friday. Inhabitants 15,066. Elects one representative. 

WALSH AM, a town in Norfolk, seated on a level near 
the sea, and is a pretty handsome place, 7 miles E. of Nor- 
wich, and 123 N. N. K. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

WALSH AM, NORTH, a town in Norfolk, 14 miles N 
of Norwich. Market on Tuesday. Population 2615. 

WALSINGJIAM, NEW , a town in Norfolk, 23 miles 
N. W. of Norwich, and 113 N. E. of London. Market on 
Thursday. 

WALTHAM on the Would , a town in Leicestershire, 
19 miles N. K. of Leicester, and 110 N. by W. of London. 
Market on Thursday. 

WA LTHAM, a town *n Hampshire, 8 miles S. S. W. of 
Winchester, and 65 W. by S. of London. Market on Friday. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, a town in Essex, 12 miles N. by 
E. from London. Market on Tuesday. Population 4104. 

To WA'MBLE, v. n. [wcmmclen, Belg.] to roll with sick- 
ness or squeamishness, applied to the stomach. 

WAN, a. [wann. Sax.] pale; sickly; languid. 

WAND, s. \vaand, Dan.] a small stick or twig; a long 
rod; a staff of office. A charm'ag rod. 
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To WA'NDER, v . n. [wandrian, Sax.] to rove; to move 
or go about without any certain course or settlement; to 
dev iate; to ramble; to go astray. Actively, to travel over 
'without any certain course. 

WANDERER, s. a rover; a rambler. 

WANDERING, s. uncertain peregrination; aberration; 
mistaken way; uncertainty. 

WANDSWORTH , a village in Surry, between Battersea 
and Putney. Inhabitants, (>#79. In Garret-lane, in this 
parish, was a mock election, after every general election of 
Parliament, of a Mayor of Garret; to which Mr. Foote’s dra- 
matic piece gave celebrity, but now disused. 

To WANE, v. n. [See Wan; wanton, to grow less, Sax.] 
to decrease or grow less, applied to the moon. ‘To decline; 
to sink; to diminish. 

WANE, s. the decrease of the moon; decline; diminution; 
declension. 

WAN NESS, s. paleness; languor. 

To WANT, v. a. [wana, Sax.] to be without, or stand in 
need of, something tit or necessary; to be defective, or fall 
short; to wish for, or desire; to lack. Neuterly, to be defec- 
tive in any particular; to fail; to be missed; not to be had; 
to he improperly absent.. 

WANT, s. need; or necessity.; deficiency; the state of not 
having; poverty; indigence. A mole, from wand. Sax. 

WANTAGE, a town of Berkshire, 12 miles S. by W. of 
Oxford ; 59 W.of London : market, Sat. Population 3282. 

WA'NTON, a. [Minshew and Junius derive it from want 
and one, i. e. a man or woman that wants one of the other 
sex] lascivious; libidinous; lustful; gay; frolicsome; loose; 
sportive; airy; superfluous or luxuriant; licentious; dissolute; 
unrestrained ; luxurious. 

To WANTON, v. ?i. to behave in a lascivious or gay 
manner; to revel; to move nimbly and irregularly. 

WANTONLY, ad. lasciviously; frolicsomely ; sportively ; 
carelessly. 

WANTON NESS, s. lasciviousness; sportiveness; licen- 
tiousness. 

WAPENTAKE, s. [war pen. Sax. and take] a hundred, so 
called from a meeting, wherein a hundred men, who were 
under their earldor-man, assembled and touched his or each 
other’s weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. 

WAR, s. [werre, old Belg.] the exercise of violence under 
sovereign command against such as oppose. Poetically, 
the instruments of war; an army; forces; the profession of a 
soldier; act or state of opposition; hostility. 

To WAR, v. a. to oppose an armed enemy by the com- 
mand of a sovereign; used with on, ox upon, ayainst, or with. 
Neuterly, to he in a state of hostility. 

To WARBLE, v. a. [wervden, to twirl or turn round, 
Tent.] to quaver in singing; to modulate; to sing out like 
birds. Neuterly, to be quivered ; to be uttered melodi- 
ously; to sing. 

WA'RBLKR, s. a singer; a songster. 

WARD, used at the end of words in composition, implies 
the tendency or direction of any motion, and is derived from 
wcard, Sax. or wairth, Goth. 

To WARD, v. a. [wcardUtn, Sax.] to guard or watch; to 
defend or protect, followed l>y frotn. To force off. The first 
sense is seldom used. Neuterly, to act with a weapon upon 
the defensive; to be vigilant; to keep guard. 

WARD, s. the district or division of a town, from war da, 
law Lat. Confinement. An apartment in a hospital or pri- 
son. The part of a lock which hinders its being unlocked 
by any but the proper key. An orphan under guardianship. 
The state of a person under a guardian. The act of guar<^> 
ing. Guard by a weapon in fencing. Garrison. 


WARDEN, s . [waerden, Belg.] a keeper; a guardian; a 
chief officer. Lord Warden of the Cinyue Ports, is the 
governor of these havens, having the: authority of an admi- 
ral, and issuing writs in his own name. Warden of die 
Mint, an officer who receives the bullion, pays for it, and 
has the superintendence of the other officers. 

WA'RDER, s. one who keeps watch; a guard; a trun- 
cheon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. Warders 
of the Tower of London, a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, who wait at the gates to take an account of persons 
coming into the Tower, and to attend state prisoners. 

VVA'K DMOTK, s. [wcard and mot, Sax.] a meeting; a 
court held in every ward in the city of London for choosing 
officers, and doing other business of the ward. 

WARDROBE, s. [yardcrobe, tr.] a room where clothes 
are kept. 

WARDSHIP, s. guardianship; pupillage. 

WARE, a. the same with aware; which see. 

WARE, preterit. of Wf.au, commonly written Work. 

WARE, s. [waerc, Belg.] something exposed to he sold. 

WARE , a town of Ilartfordshire, particularly noted for 
the New River, which begins to be cut not far from thence, 
and brings water to London for the service of that city. 20 
miles N. of London. Market, Tuesday. Population 4214. 

W A REBRIDGE, or Wudebridyr, a town in Cornwall, 
20 miles W. of Launceston, and 242 W. by S. of London. 
Market on Saturday. 

WA REHAM, a town of Dorsetshire, anciently a very 
large place, and has several churches, now reduced to three; 
it had also a wall and a castle. Its harbour is now choked 
up; however, it still sends one member to parliament, and 
is 23 miles E. of Dorchester, and 1 14 W. by 8. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 2325. 

WAREHOUSE, s. a storehouse of merchandise. 

WA'RFARE, s. [ware, and faren, Sax.] a state of enmity; 
a state of war and opposition; military Service or life. 

To WARFARE, v. n. to lead a military life. 

WARILY, ad. prudently; cautiously; circumspectly. 

WA'iUNESS, s. prudence; circumspection; cautiousness; 
timorous scrupulousness. 

WARK, s. (used at the ends of words) building or work. 

WA' It LIKE, a. [war/ice, Sax.] belonging to the military 
art; martial; valiant; stout. 

WARLOCK, or WA'RLUCK, s. [werloy, an evil spirit, 
Sax.] a male witch; a wizzard. 

WARM, a. [warm, Goth, and Belg. wcarrn, Sax.] heated 
in a small degree. Figuratively, zealous, ardent, violent, 
furious, passionate, fanciful, enthusiastic, busy in action. 

To WARM, v. a. [wearmian. Sax.] to heat gently; to free 
from cold ; to make vehement, or affect with any passion ; to 
heat mentally. 

WA'RMINGPAN, s. a covered brass pan for warming a 
bed by means of hot coals. 

WARMINSTER, a town in Wiltshire 22 miles N. W. of 
Salisbury, and 97 W. by S. of London. Market on Saturday. 
Inhabitants, in 1831, 6115. 

WA'RMLY, ad. with gentle heat; eagerly; ardently. 

W ARM NESS, s. [warme, Teut.] heat; passion; fervour of 
mind. 

WARMTH, $. gentle heat. Figuratively, zeal; passion; 
fervour of mind. 

To WARN, v. a. [wearnen, Belg. wrerninn, Sax. warna , 
Swcd.] to caution against any ill or danger; to give notice of 
some future ill; to admonish, or put in mind of something to 
be performed, or forborne. 

WARNING, s . notice given beforehand of some evil or 
danger, or of the consequence of any action. 
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WARP, s. [wcarp, Sax. wcrp, Bel<j.] the thread which 
crosses the woof in weaving. 

To WARP, v. n . [werpen, Belg.] to change in form or 
position by weather or time; to turn awry. Actively, to 
contract or shrivel; to turn aside from the true direction, 
or from justice. Among mariners, to haul a ship to a par- 
ticular place, by a rope fastened to an anchor, against the 
tide or wind. 

To WA'RRANT, v. a . [ garantir , Fr.] to support, main- 
tain, or attest; to give authority to; to justify; to exempt; to 
secure; to privilege; to declare upon surety. 

WA'RRANT, s. a writ conferring some right or authority, 
or giving an officer of justice the power of detaining or arrest- 
ing; a commission by which a person is justitied ; attestation ; 
right, legality. 

WARRANTABLE, «. that may be justified or main- 
tained; defensible; justifiable. 

WA'RRANTRY, or WA RRANTY, x. in Law, a covenant 
entered into by the seller to make good the bargain against 
all persons and demands; authority; justificatory mandate; 
security. 

WA'RREN, s. [wacrande, Belg.] a kind of park or inclo- 
sure for rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, Are. 

WARRINGTON, an ancient built town of Lancashire, 
containing 19,155 inhabitants, with large manufactories, and 
sends one representative to parliament. Glasshouses and 
copper-smelting furnaces are likewise established here. It 
is seated on the Mersey, over which it has a fine stone 
bridge, Railing into Cheshire, cm the great road from Lon- 
don to Carlisle, 18 miles E. of Liverpool, and 185 N. N. W. 
of London. A considerable market on Wednesday. 

WA'RRIOR, s. a soldier; a military man. 

WARSA IF, a large and populous city of Poland, and 
capital of Mazovia, surrounded with walls and ditches, and 
defended by a fort. It. contains a magnificent palace, where 
the king resided ; •besides which, there is another, which 
goes by the name of Casimir. It. is divided into the Old and 
New T'Own, to which may be added the suburbs of Cracow 
and Praga, both very well built. It was looked upon as the 
capital of Poland, because the residence of the kings, the 
place where they were elected, and where the diets met. 
It is seated at the end of large open fields on the river Vis- 
tula, 1(>0 miles S. E. of Duntzic, 112 N. by K. of Cracow, 
and 300 N. E. of Vienna. In the siege by the Russians, in 
1794, 30,000 Poles perished either by the sword, or in the 
flames. Buonaparte made it the capital of a duchy, but at 
the peace, in 1815, it was restored to Russia, as the capital 
of Poland. In the recent insurrection against Russian 
tyranny, Warsaw suffered greatly. On Sept. 1st. 1831, the 
Poles at first repulsed a dreadful assault of the enemy, but 
after two days of a most sanguinary conflict, the entrench- 
ments were carried, and Warsaw capitulated. Previously, the 
population exceeded 100,000. Loug.21.ff. E. hit. 52. 14. N. 

WART, s. [wcart, Sax. werte , Belg.] a horny excrescence 
or small protuberance, growing on the hands or other parts. 

WA'RTY, a. grown over with warts. 

WARWICK , the capital town of Warwickshire, seated 
on a rock near the river Avon, and all the passages to it 
are cut through the rock ; nor is there any way to go to 
this place but over a water. It was fortified with a wall, 
which is now in ruins; but it has still a strong and stately 
castle, the seat of Greville Earl Brook, and Earl of War- 
wick. It is a large corporation, contains two parish-churches, 
and in that of St. Mary’s are several handsome tombs. 
The houses are well built, and the town principally con- 
sists of one regular-built street, at each end of which is an 
ancient gate. The assizes and general quarter sessions 


are held here. It is adorned with a good frce-school and a 
market house. It has also a noted hospital call St. James’s, 
for twelve decayed gentlemen, who have each twenty pounds 
a year, and the chaplain fifty. It enjoys a good trade, sends 
two members to parliament) and has blot! inhabitants. It 
is .t9 miles N. L. of Gloucester, 10 S. NY. of (.’oventry, and 
01 N. W. of London. Market on Satmdav. 

WAR WICK Sir IRK, an Fn glish county, 47 miles in 
length, and 27 in breadth; bounded on the \V. by Worces- 
tershire; on the S. by Oxford and Gloucestershire ; on the 
E. by Northampton and Leicestershire; on the N.by Derby- 
shire. It contains 158 parishes, 17 market-towns, and sends 
A members to parliament. 'Hie air is mild and healthful, 
and the soil fertile, producing corn and past tires, particularly 
in the S. part, called the Vale of Red Horse. The commo- 
dities are much the same as in other counties; and it has 
iron mines. The principal rivers are the Avon, Tame, and 
Arrow. 'llie capital is Warwick, but Birmingham is the 
largest, town. This county contains lfi5,7ffi male and 
171,927 female inhabitants. Total 330,988. 

WA'RY, a. [war. Sax.] cautious, or taking care of doing 
any thing amiss ; prudent; circumspect. 

WAS, the preter. of To i»i\ 

To WAS II, v, a. [icaMchen, Belg. wasenn, Sax.] to 
cleanse by rubbing with water, Ax. to moisten; to colour 
by washing. Neuterly, to perform the act of cleansing 
with water, &e. 

WASH, s. a marsh, a fen, a hog, a quagmire; a liquor 
used to beautify; a superficial stain or colour; the liquor 
given hogs, Ax. the act of cleansing the linen of a family by 
rubbing them when wetted ; the linen washed at once. 

WASHINGTON, a city of N. America, now the metro- 
polis of the United States. It is seated at the junction of the 
rivers Potomac and the Eastern Branch, extending about 4 
miles up each, including a tract of territory scarcely to he 
exceeded, in point of convenience, salubrity, and beauty, by 
any in the world. It is divided into squares or grand divi- 
sions by streets running due N. and S. and E. and NY. each 
of which leading streets are 100 feet wide, including a pave- 
ment of 10 feet, and a gravel walk of 30 feet planted with 
trees on each side. The river Tiber, which is the principal 
stream that passes through the city, is collected in a grand 
reservoir beside the cnpitol, (or house fur the legislative 
bodies,") whence it is carried in pipes to different, parts; while, 
its surplus water falls down in beautiful cascades, through 
the public gardens. 'It is 100 miles S. W. of Philadelphia. 
Lat. 38. 53. N. Ion. 11. 15. W. Population about 25,000. 

WA'SllY, a. watery; damp; weak, not solid. 

WASP, .v. (b/yvisp) Sax. | a stinging insect, something 
resembling a bee, but of a brighter yellow on the body. 

WA'SPISIl, a. easily provoked; peevish; malignant; 
irritable; fretful: huinoiirsoine; spiteful; venomous. 

WA'SSEL, or NV ASSAIL, s. [from u'ashal, your health, 
Sax.] a liquor made of roasted apples, sugar, and ale; a 
drinking-bout. 

To WASTE, V. a. [worst™, Belg.] to consume gradually, 
or diminish ; to squander; to destroy or desolate; to spend 
without profit or advantage. Neuterly, to dwindle; to he in 
a state of consumption. 

WASTE, a. destroyed or ruined; desolate or uncultivated ; 
superfluous; lost for want of occupiers ; worthless; of no use. 
Waste-Look, in Commerce, is that in which articles are enter- 
ed promiscuously as they occur, without regard to debtor or 
creditor. 

WASTE, s. wanton or luxurious consumption; loss; the 
act of squandering ; desolate, uncultivated, or unoccupied 
ground. 
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WASTEFUL, a. destructive; ruinous; lavish; prodigal; 
desolate ; uncultivated. 

WASTER, s. one that, consumes dissolutely and extra- 
vagantly; a squanderer; a vain consumer. 

WATCH, s. [wacce, Sax.] forbearance of sleep; attend- 
ance without sleeping; attention; guard; a watchman, or 
person set as a guard; the oiHce of a guard in the night; a 
period of the night; a machine showing the time, and usu- 
ally worn in the pocket. Among Mariners, it is the space 
of four hours, during which one half of the crew keep on 
deck, and are then relieved by the other. 

To WATCH, r. v . [wacian, Sax.] to keep awake ; to 
keep guard; to look with expectation, attention, or cautious 
observation with intent to seize. Actively, to guard, or have 
in custody; to observe secretly, or in ambush, in order to 
prevent, detect, or betray; to tend, applied to cattle. 

WATCHER, s. one who sits up. A diligent overlooker 
or observer. 

WATCIIET, a. [waccd, weak, Sax.] blue; or pale blue. 

WATCH ET, a town in Somersetshire, seated on the Bristol 
channel, 16 miles N. W. of Bridgewater, and 15-1 W. by S. of 
London. Market on Saturday. 

WATCHFUL, a. vigilant; cautious; attentive. 

WATCHFULNESS, s. vigilance; cautious regard; heed. 

WATCHHOUSE, s. the place where the watch is set. 

WATCHMAKER, s. one whose trade is to make watches. 

WATCHING, s. inability to sleep. 

WATCHMAN, s. a guard; a sentinel; one set to keep 
ward. 

WATCHTOWER, s. a tower on which a sentinel was 
placed for the sake of prospect. 

To WATER, v. a. to irrigate; to moisten; to supply 
with w-ater; to diversify as with waves, applied to calender- 
ing. Ncuterly, to shed moisture; to get or take in water; 
to be used in supplying water. The mouth miters, implies 
that a person longs, or has a vehement desire, for some- 
thing. 

WATER, s. [wacler, Belg. water, Sax.] a fluid, volatile 
and void of savour or taste, consisting of small, smooth, 
hard, porous, spherical particles, of equal diameters, sliding 
easily over one another’s surfaces, and wetting the thing 
immerged into it; one of the four elements; the sea, opposed 
to land; urine; any fluid made of, or resembling water; the 
lustre of a diamond. To hold water , is used for being sound 
and tight. 

WATER-COLOURS, s. Painters make colours into a soft 
consistence with water; these they call water-colours . 

WATERFALL, s. a cataract.; a cascade. 

WATERFLAG, s. the water flower-de-luce. 

WATERFORD, a county of Ireland, having Cork on the 
W. Tipperary and Kilkenny on the N. and Wexford on the 
E. It contains 1 IS, 07 7 inhabitants, and is tolerably fertile. 
— Waterford, the capital of the above county, is a sea-port, 
town, and the see of a bishop. It has an excellent harbour, 
and trade; 75 miles S. of Dublin. Population 28,821. 

WATERFOWL, s. fowls that live or get their food in 
water. 

WATER-GRUEL, s. food made with oatmeal boiled in 
water, with the addition of sugar, and wine or ale, Are. 

WATERLILY, s . in Botany, the nymph-oca. There are 
two species, the white and the yellow. 

WATERMAN, s. a ferryman; a boatman. 

WATERMARK, s . the utmost limit of the rise of the flood. 

WATERMILL, s. a mill turned by water. 

W ATERMOSS, s. in Botany, the fontinalis ; a sort of moss. 

WA'TERPEPPER, s . a plant, the same with the arse- 
smart or lakcweed. 


WATERPINE, s . in Botany, the elatine. It is called 
also wuterwort. 

WATERRAT, s. a rat that makes holes in hanks. 
WATERSOLDIER, s. in Botany, the slruiiotes. The 
common watersoldier is the British species. It is a very 
elegant aquatic, found in low streams and ditches, called 
also water aloe, and freshwater soldier. 

WATER WITH, s. a plant of Jamaica, growing upon 
dry hills; its trunk affords, plentifully, water to the thirsty 
traveller. 

WATER WORK, s. artificial spouts of water, any hy- 
draulic performance. 

WATERY, a . aqueous; liquid; insipid; tasteless; vapid; 
wet; consisting of water; relating to water. 

WA TFORD , a town of Hertfordshire. Population, wiili 
Cashiobury, 5293 ; 14 N. W. of London. Market, Tuesday. 

W A T UN (j TON, a town in Oxfordshire, 45 miles W. 
from Loudon. Market on Saturday. Population 1833. 

To WATTLE, v. a. [fiom iv ate las, twigs. Sax.] to bind 
with, or form by platting twigs. 

WATTLE, s. [from the verb] a hurdle. The barbs, or 
loose red flesh that hangs below a cock’s bill; from wayhelen , 
to shake, Teut. 

W A TTON, a town of Norfolk, 18 miles S. W. of Norwich, 
91 N. N. E. of London. Market, Wednesday. Pop. 1027. 

WAVE, s. [wavgh, Belg.] water rising in swellings above 
the level of the surface; a billow; a line bending in and out 
alternately; unevenness; fluctuation; inequality. 

To WAVE, v . n. to play loosely; to float; to be moved 
as a signal; to fluctuate. Actively, to raise into inequa- 
lities; to move loosely, or to and fro; to beckon; to put 
aside, nr decline for the present; to waft, or remove any 
thing floating. 

To WATER, v. n. [v'-ajian, Sax.] to play or move 
loosely to and fro. Applied to the mind, to be* unsettled, 
undetermined, or to fluctuate between different opinions. 

WAVY, a. rising in waves ; playing to and fro, as in 
undulations. 

To WAWL, v. n. [from urn, grief. Sax.] to rrv, bowl, or 
make a loud cry expressive of distress : used in contempt. 

WAX, s. [f/v/ur. Sax. wex, Dan. waehs, Belg.] the thick 
tenacious matter of which bees form their cells; any tena- 
cious matter, such as is used in fastening letters, Arc. 

To WAX, r. a . to smear, rub, cover, or join with wax. 

To WAX, v . n. [we ax an, Sax. touch sen, Tent.] to increase 
in bulk, height, or age; to grow; to pass into any state; 
to become. 

\VAX-( -HANDLER, s. a maker of wax-candles. 

WA XEN, a. made of wax. 

WAY, s. [way, Sax. weigh , Belg.] a path which leads to 
any place. The length of a journey. Course. Advance- 
ment notwithstanding obstacles, used with make. Access. 
Passage or room to pass. Sphere of observation. Method. 
Intermediate step. Retreat or submission, after give. Ten- 
dency to any meaning or act. Method or custom peculiar 
to a person. Ihj the way, implies without necessary con- 
nection with what precedes. To yo or come ones way , or 
ways, is to come or go without further delay. No way, or 
ways, is sometimes used instead of wise. “ No ways a 
match/' Swift. Synon. Way is much more extensive and 
general than road, and implies the passage from place to 
place, whether through the high road or not. Road is much 
more limited and particular, and means the beaten way of 
travellers from one city or town to unother. 

WAYFARING, a. travelling; being on a journey. 

To WAYLAY, v. a . to watch in order to seize; to beset 
by ambush. 
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WA'YWARD, a . [wa and wcard , Sax.] froward, or per- 
verse; vexatious; morose; peevish. 

WE, pron. the plural of 1, used when we mention or speak 
of one or more persons in conjunction with ourselves; bor- 
rowed from we, Sax. or wets , (loth. 

WEAK, a. [wax, Sax. week, Belg.] void of strength or 
health; feeble; not strong; infirm; pliant, soft; not si ill*; 
not powerful; unfortified. Scarce audible, or low, applied 
to sound. Wanting spirit, discernment, or caution, applied 
to the mind. Not well supported by argument. 

To WEAKEN, u. a. to deprive of strength; to debilitate; 
to enfeeble. 

WEAKLY, ad. feebly; faintly; without efficacy; indis- 
creetly. Adjectively, not strong; not healthy. 

WE'AKNESS, s. infirmity; unhealthfulness; feebleness; 
defect; failing; want of strength, ability, judgment, resolu- 
tion, or support. 

WEAKSIDE, s. foible; deficienec; infirmity. 

WEAL, s . [wclan. Sax.] happiness or prosperity; a state; 
a republic; public interest or policy. 

WEAL, s. [walan, Sax.] the mark left by a stripe. 

WEALl), WALD, or WALT, in composition, signify a 
wood or grove, and are borrowed from weald , Sax. 

WEALTH, s. [from waleth, rich, Sax.] riches, whether 
consisting in money or goods. 

WE ALTHILY, ad. richly. 

WE'ALTIIY, a. rich; opulent; abundant. 

To WEAN, v. a. [wenan. Sax.] to keep a child from 
sucking that has been brought up by the breast; to with- 
draw from any habit or desire. 

WEAPON, s. [ weapon , Sax.] any instrument by which 
another may be hurt, or one be defended. 

lo WEAK, v. a. [pret, wore , part. pass, worn; weran. 
Sax.] to waste, or consume with use or time. To consume 
or, spend tediously, used with away, and applied to time. 
To bear or carry appendant to the body. To exhibit in 
appearance. To affect. by degrees. Used with out , to 
harass, fatigue, or destroy. Neuterly, to lie wasted with 
time or use; to pass bv degrees; to be tediously spent. 

WEAR, a river which rises in the W. of the county of 
Durham, flows S. E. by Bishop-Aukland; thence N. E. by 
Durham to Sunderland, where it enters the Herman ocean. 

WEAR, WEIR, or WEEK, g. [war, a fen. Sax. war, a 
mound, Tent..] a damp to shut up or raise the water. From 
the verb, the act of wearing; the thing worn. In the two 
last senses the first orthography is oidy used. 

WE'ARINESS, s. the quality of being tired, fatigued, or 
incommoded; fatigue; impatience; tediousness. 

WE'ARISOME, a. troublesome; tedious. 

WE'ARl SOMENESS, s. the quality of tiring; the state of 
being easily tired. 

WE'ARY, a. [from 7 vaeren, to be tired, Belg.] tired; 
fatigued; wearisome; tiresome; impatient. 

To WE'ARY, v . a. to tire; to fatigue; to incommode; to 
harass; to make impatient. 

WE'ASAND, s. [ wasan , Sax.] the windpipe. 

WE' AS Eh, s. [wcsel, Sax. and Belg.] a small animal that 
eats corn, and kills mice. 

WEATHER, s. [weder, Sax.] the slate of the air with 
respect either to heat or cold, wet or dryness ; tempest, 
storm. 

To WF/ATIIER, v . a. to pass with difficulty; to expose 
to the air. Followed by a point , to gain a point against the 
wind, to accomplish against opposition. Used with oat, to 
endure so as to purmount. 

WE'ATHKRBEATEN, a. harassed by, or seasoned to, 
hard weather. 


WE'ATHKRCOCK, s. an artificial cock, or plate set on 
a spire, which shews the point whence: the wind blows; any 
thing fickle or inconstant. In Botany, a species of the im- 
patiens of Liuncus, with fruit-stalks supporting many yellow 
flowers, and egg-shaped leaves. The capsule, when ripe, 
upon being touched has the singular property of throwing 
out its seed with considerable force. This plant goes also 
by the names of quick-in-the-hand, touch-me-not, and bal- 
s. imine. It is found in moist shady places, and on the 
banks of rivulets, and flowers in August. 

WE'ATHERGAGE, s. any thing that shews the weather. 
At sea, a ship is said to have the wcathergage, that is to the 
windward of another. 

WE' ATI! ERG LASS, s. a glass that shews the weight o. 
the air; a barometer. 

WEATHER WISE, a. skilled in foretelling the change of 
the weather. Substantively, a meteorologist. 

To WEAVE, v . a. [preter. wove or weaved; part. pass. 
woven or weaved; wefun. Sax. weven, Belg. ] to form any 
stuff in a loom with a shuttle ; to unite or form, by in- 
serting one part into another. Neuterly, to work with a 
loom. 

WE' AVER, s. one who makes woollen or linen cloth. 

WEB, s. [webba. Sax.] any thing woven; a tissue or tex- 
ture formed of threads interwoven with each other; a kind of 
film that hinders the sight; a cataract; a suffusion. 

WEBBED, WEBFOOTED, «. having films between the 
toes, applied to water-fowl. 

To WED, v. a. [wed inn, Sax.] to marry; to take for hus- 
band or wife; to join in marriage; to unite indissolubly, or for 
a long continuance; to unite by love or fondness. Neuterly, 
to contract matrimony. 

WEDDING, s. tbe marriage ceremony; a marriage. 

WEDGE, s. [wegge, Belg. vegge, Dan.] one ot the me- 
chanical powers, consisting of a body, with a sharp edge, 
continually growing thicker, and used in cleaving timber. 
A mass of metal. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

To WEDGE, v. a. to fasten or force together with 
wedges ; to stop or straiten with wedges ; to cleave with 
wedges. To fix as a wedge. 

WEDLOCK, s. [wed and lac , marriage and gift, Sax.] 
matrimony; marriage; nuptials. 

WEDNESBURY, a town in St a fiord shire, P21 miles 
from London, containing inhabitants. Market on 

Friday. 

WEDNESDAY, .<?. [wodnimlag, Sax. from Wodin, or Odin, 
an idol, wensday , lsl.| the fourth day ot the week. 

WEE, a . [weeing, Belg.] little; small. 

WEED, s. \weod , tares, Sax.] a noxious or rank herb 
growing spontaneously. A garment, cloak, or habit, Iron* 
werda. Sax. ward, Belg. 

To WEED, v. a. to clear from or remove noxious plants 
Figuratively, to free from any thing noxious, or from an ill 
habit; to root out. 

WEEDER, s. one that takes away any thing noxious. 

WEEDY, a. consisting of or abounding with weeds. 

WEEK, [write, Belg.] the space of seven days. 

WEEKDAY, s. any common day on which work is none, 

opposed to Sunday. 

WEEKLY, a. happening, produced, or done once a week. 
Adverbially, once a week. 

WEEL, s. [teal. Sex.] a whirlpool; a snare for fish, mafic 
of willow twigs; perhaps from Willow. 

To WEEN, v. a. [wenan. Sax. waene.n, Belg.] to think, 
imagine, or fancy. Obsolete. 

To WEEP, v. 71 . [preter. and part. pass, wept or weejwd ; 
weopan. Sax.] to express sorrow by tears ; to shed tears. 
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Actively, to bewail or lament with tears; to bemoan ; to shed 
moisture; to abound with wet. 

WEE' PER., s. one who sheds tears; a mourner. A 
white border worn oil the sleeve of a man’s biaek coat for 
first mourning. 

To WEET, v . n. [pret. wot or wote; witon , Sax. we ten, 
Re'.r.l to know; to be informed. Seldom used. 

WEE YER , a river which list's in the N. part of Shrop- 
shire, crosses Cheshire, and receiving the Dane from the 
East, enters the estuary of the Mersey. 

WEEVIL, s . [wcvcl, Tent.] a small black worm tha* 
destroys corn and meal; a grub. 

WEFT, s. [y naive, Fr.] anything straggling without an 
owner. The woof of cloth, from wefta , Sax. 

To WEIGH, v. a. f weyen, Beig.] to find the weight of 
any thing by balance, or scales; to equal in weight; to pay, 
allot, or take by weight. Applied to an anchor , to take 
up. To examine or balance, in the mind. Followed by 
down, to overbalance, or exceed in weight or importance; 
to overburden or depress, applied to difficulties. Neuterly, 
to contain in weight. To raise the anchor. To sink by its 
own weight. To’ be looked on as important, to determine 
the judgment, followed by with* 

\\ El'GIlER, s. he who weighs. 

WEIGHT, s. [wild, Sax.] quantity found by balancing 
in scales ; a mass by which other bodies are examined in 
scales; a ponderous or heavy mass; the quality by which 
bodies tend towards the centre; pressure; burden; impor- 
tance, power, influence, or efficacy. Syxon. Weight 
implies prevalence, though small; influence seems to have 
more force; sway is more absolute. Superiority of rank 
and reason gives the first. Attachment to persons contri- 
butes much to the second. The art of finding out and tak- 
ing advantage of the weakness of men forms the latter. 

WEIGHTY, a. heavy ; ponderous; efficacious; moment- 
ous; important. 

WEIGHTILY, ad. heavily; ponderously; solidly; im- 
portantly. 

WELCH POOL, a town of Montgomeryshire, in N. 
Wales, seated on the river Severn, in a rich vale. It is the 
largest and best built corporation in the county, and has a 
very good trade. It is 177 miles N. W. of London. Mar- 
ket on Monday. Populstion 4.736, 

WELCOME, a. [ wilcume , Sax. wvlkotn , Belg.] received 
with gladness, kindness, or care ; pleasing, or conferring 
pleasure, by being present. 

WELCOME, s. the ceremony paid to a visitant at bis first 
appearance; kind reception of a new comer. 

To WELCOME, v. a. to receive with kindness. 

To WELD, v. a. to beat one mass into another. 7b weld, 
is used by Spenser for To wield. 

WELD, or WOULD, s . [lutcola, Lat.] yellow weed, or 
dyer’s weed. 

WELDON, a town in Northamptonshire, 8 miles N. W. of 
Oundle, and 84 miles from London. Market on Wednesday. 

WELFARE, s. happiness ; success; prosperity. 

WELKIN, s. [from welcen , clouds, Sax.] the sky; the 
visible regions of the air. Adjcctively, sky-coloured. 

WELL, s. [wcllr, Sax.] a spring or fountain; a deep narrow 
pit of water; the cavity in which stairs are placed. 

WELL, a. not sick; happy; convenient; proper; being in 
favour; recovered from . .y sickness or misfortune. 

WELL, ad. [i veil. Sax. wel, Belg.] in health; not ill; in 
a skilful, proper, sufficient, or good manner; favourably; 
conveniently; pleasingly. As well as, used conjunctively, 
implies together with. Well nigh , signifies nearly, or almost. 
This word is used in composition to express any thing right, 


proper, laudable, handsome, or free from defect. It is also 
used when something is admitted as the ground for a conclu- 
sion ; as, “ Well, by this author’s confession, a number supe-. 
rior are for the succession in the house of Hanover.” Swift. 
“ Well, let’s away.” Shak. 

WELLADAY, inter}, alas. 

WELLAND, a river which rises in Northamptonshire, 
and separates that county from Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
and Lincolnshire; it passes Stamford, and enters the Foss- 
dyke Wash below Spalding. 

WELLBEING, s. happiness; prosperity. 

WKLLBRF/D, a. polite; elegant of manners or behaviour. 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a town of Northamptonshire, 
which enjoys a good trade, and is adorned with a handsome 
church, and a free-school. It is 68 miles N. by W. from 
London. Market on Wednesday Population 4688. 

WELLINGTON, a town of Shropshire, 12 miles S. of 
Shrewsbury, and 146 N. W. of London. Market on Thurs- 
day. In the neighbourhood are founderies, iron mines, and 
coal works. Population 9671. 

WELLINGTON , a town of Somersetshire, 151 miles W. 
by S. of London. Market on Thursday. Population 5762. 

WE'LLOW, a town of Somersetshire, 5 miles S. of Bath. 
Market on Thursday. 

WELLS, a sea-port toivn in Norfolk, seated in the north- 
ern part of the county. It. has a large church, and a conside- 
rable corn trade. The population amounts to 3624 souls. 
It is 118 miles N. N. E. of London. Market on Saturday. 

WELLS , a city of Somersetshire, seated at the foot of a 
hill, and has its name from the wells and springs about it: 
and though it is but a small city, it is well inhabited, and is 
a bishop’s sec, together with Bath. The public and private 
buildings are very good; and the cathedral in particular a 
stately pile. The bishop’s palace is like a castle, being 
surrounded with walls and a mote ; the houses of the pre- 
bendaries are handsome, and the market-house is a fine 
structure, supported by pillars. The city sends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a mayor and other 
officers. It is 120 miles W. of London. Market on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 6650. 

WE'LLSPRING, s. [uwllycspriy, Sax.] a fountain ; a 
spring. 

WELT, s. a border, guard, or edging. 

To WE'LTKR, v. n. [weltrren, Belg.] to roll in water, 
mire, blood, or any filth; to wallow. 

WEM, s. [Sax.] a spot; a blemish; a scar. 

WEM , a town in Shropshire, 9 miles N. of Shrewsbury, 
164 N. W. of London . Market, Thursday. Population 3907. 

WEN, s. [Sax.] a fleshy or callous excrescence growing on 
different parts of the body. 

WENCII, s. [wcncle. Sax.] a young woman. A prostitute. 

WE'NCHER, s . a fornicator; a wlioremaster. 

To WEND, v. n. [pret. went; wendan. Sax.] to go and pass 
to and from. Its preterit went is now only in use. 

WEN DOVER, a borough in Buckinghamshire, which 
sends two members to parliament. It is 35 miles W. by N. 
of London. Market on Thursday. Population 2008. 

WEN LOCK, a town in Shropshire, seated on the road 
from Worcester to Shrewsbury. It is a corporation, sends 
two members to parliament, and is 147 miles N. W. of Lon- 
don. Market on Monday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 2424. 

WE'OBLY, or Webly , a town in Herefordshire, pretty 
well seated, is an ancient borough, but disfranchised by the 
reform bill. It is 147 miles W. N. W. of London. Market 
on Tuesday. Population 819. 

WEPT, the preterit and participle of weep. 

WERE, the plural of Was, the preterimperfect of Br; 
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from waren, plur. of was , the imperfect of Icon, Sax. Like- 
wise the imperfect singular and plural of the optative, po- 
tential, and subjunctive moods of the same verb. 

WERTH, WKORTH, or WYRTH, in the names of 
places, signifies farm, court, or village, from wrorthig , Sax. 

WEST, s. [west. Sax. and Belg.] that point of the'heavcns 
where the sun sets when in either of the equinoxes. 

WEST a. being toward, or coming from, the region of the 
setting sun when in the equinox. 

WE'STEURY , a town of Wiltshire, which sends one 
member to parliament. It is 99 miles W. of London. It 
has a market on Friday for corn. Population 2495. 

WE'STERLY, a. tending or being toward the west. 

W EASTERN, a. being in the west, or towards the part 
where the sun sets. 

WEST-LOW E , a corporation in Cornwall, which was 
disfranchised by the reform bill, and is distant from London 
232 miles. See East-looe. 

WESTMINSTER , a city of Middlesex, the residence of 
the rnonarchs of Great Britain, the seat of the parliament, 
and of the high courts of justice, and constituting, with 
London and Southwark, with which it is so united as to 
appear one city, the metropolis of the British empire. There 
is no bishop, hut a dean and chapter belonging to the abbey ; 
the former of which is always bishop of Rochester. They 
have the appointment of the high sheriff and high bailiff, 
and, with the liberty, send two members to parliament. 
Inhabitants, in 1831, 202,891. See London. 

WESTMORELAND, an English county, 40 miles in 
length, and 21 in breadth: bounded on the N. W. by Cum- 
berland; on the W. and S. by Lancashire; and on the K. 
by Yorkshire. It contains 2(i parishes, eight market-towns, 
and sends 4 members to parliament. The number of inha- 
bitants in 1831, was 27,594 males, and 27,447 females. The 
air is very sharp and cold; but healthy to those whose con- 
stitutions are able to bear it. It is a mountainous country, 
two of whose ridges cross the county, and run towards the 
sea to the S. W. where a bay of it washes this county. There 
are some valleys fruitful in corn and pastures; and the hills 
serve to feed a great number of sheep. The principal rivers 
are the Eden, the Ken, the Loan, the Eamon, the Tees, the 
Lowthor, the Hunna, the Winster, the Lavcnnet-beek, and 
the Blinkern-heek. There are also four noted meers or lakes 
called Ulles-water, Broad-water, Horns-watcr, and Winan- 
dermeer. The principal town is Appleby, but Kendal is the 
most considerable for size, trade, and population. 

WEST PH A L T A , one of the circles of Germany, bound- 
ed on the E. by the circle of Lower Saxony; on the S. by 
the Esse, Westerwald, and the Rhine; on the W. by the 
United Provinces; and on the N. by the German Sea. The 
air is cold; but the soil produces pastures and some corn, 
though there are a great many marshes. The horses are 
large, and the hogs in high esteem, especially the hams, 
known by the name of Westphalia hams. The principal 
rivers are the Weser, the Embs, the Lippe, and the Roer. 
It now forms a part of the Prussian dominions. Munster is 
the most considerable town. 

WESTRAM, or Westerham, a town in Kent., seated on 
the river Darent., on the confines of Surry. It is 22 miles 
S. S. E. of London. Market on Wednesday. 

WESTWARD, ad. I westweard , Sax.] towards the west. 

WET, a . [woet, Sax.] moist; rainy; humid; having some 
moisture adhering. 

WET, s . water; moisture; rain; humidity. 

To WET, v. a. to make moist; to plunge or soak in any 
liquor; to drench with drink. 

WETHER, s. [i wedcr , Sax. and Belg.J a castrated ram. 


. WE THERE Y, or Weatherly, a town in the X. Rid- 
tng of Yorkshire, seated on the river Wharf, 14 miles 
W. of >ork, and 194 N. by W. of London. Market on 
I hursday. Population 1 321 . 

^ ^ TNRSS, s. the state of being wet ; moisture; humidity. 

WEX, v. a. [properly w<ix\ to grow; to increase. 
WEXFORD, a county ot Leinster, in Ireland, bavin** 

Wicklow on the N. the ocean on the K. and S. and Water* 
ford on the W. ft is about 38 miles long, and 24 broad. 

Population 182,991. It elects two county members. The 

principal rivers arc the Barrow ami Shines. — Wexford, the 
capital, is a sea-port town, and a place of some trade. The 
inhabitants are 10,670, and elect one member. ft is 75 
miles S. of Dublin, and 33 E. N. E. of Waterford. I at. 
52. 18. N. Ion. 6. 3. W. 

\\ E Y M 0 b Til. Si >e M r.i.co m i» k If eg is. 

WE ZAND, or WE'ASAND, s. the wind-pipe. 

WHALE, s. [huale, Sax.] the largest of fish. 

WHARF, s. [wv trf % Swed. iccrf, Belg.] a bank from which 
vessels are laden or unladen. 

WHA'UFAGE, s. money paid for landing or shipping 
goods at a wharf. 

WHA'IIFINGER, s. the owner of a warf; one employed 
in shipping and landing goods. 

WHAT, pron. [Jurat, Sax. wat, Belg.] that which; which 
part; which of several. Used to introduce a question, it 
asks the nature of a tiling. Wtmt time, at the time when. 
What day , on the day win n. It is used adverbially for partly, 
with a degree of emphasis; as, “The year before he had so 
used the matter, that v hat by force, what by policy, he had 
taken from the Christians thirty small castles.” Knolls. 

WHATEVER, or WHATSOEVER, pron. being one or 
another, either gcnerically, specifically, or numerically ; all 
that; the whole that. 

WHEAL, s. [See Weal] a pustule; a small swelling filled 
with matter. 

WO l EAT, s. [hweato. Sax.] the grain of which bread is 
generally made. 

WHE'ATEAR, s. a small bird, very delicate. 

WHE'ATEN, a. made of wheat. 

To WHEE DLE, v. a. to entice by soft words; to flatter; 
to persuade by kind words. 

WHEEL, s. [hinoly Sax. ?/•/>/, Belg.] a circular body that 
turns round upon an axis; a circular body; a carriage with 
wheels; an instrument of spinning; an instrument on which 
criminals were tortured ; rotation ; revolution ; a compass about. 

To WHEEL, r. n. to move on wluels, or turn on a centre; 
to turn; to revolve; to fetch a compass. Actively, to put 
into a circular course. 

WIIEE'LBARROW, s. a carriage driven forward by two 
handles, and having hut a single wheel. 

WHEELWRIGHT, s. one who makes wheel-carriages. 

WHKE'LY, a. circular; suitable to rotation. 

To WHEEZE, r. n. [tnveoson, Sax.] to breathe with noi>o. 

To WHELM, v. a. [mrhil/irn. Sax. v'ilmn , 1st.] to cover 
with something which cannot he thrown oft’; to hurv; to 
throw upon something so as to cover or bury it; to turn the 
open side of a vessel downwards. 

WHELP, s. [ welp , Belg.] the young of a dog, or beast of 
prey*; a puppy. A "on or young man, in contempt. 

To WHELP, v . n. to bring forth young; applied generally 
to beasts of prey. 

WHEN, ad. [v'lian, Goth.] at the time; at. what particular 
time; after the time that. Used interrogatively, at what 
time? When as, signifies at the time when. 

WHENCE, ad. [formed from Where, in the same man- 
ner as hence from here] from what place, person, or cause; 
11 B 
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from which premises; from what source. Sometimes from 
is used with it, but very improperly. 

WHENCESOE'VER, ad . from what place soever; from 
what cause soever. 

WHENEVER, or WHENSOEVER, ad. at whatsoever 
time. 

WHERE, ad. [ hwar , Sax. waer , Belg.] at which or what 
place; at the place in which. Any where , at any place. 

WHEREABOUT, ad. near what place ; near which place, 
concerning which. 

WHEREA'S, ad. when on the contrary; but on the con- 
trary ; notwithstanding. 

WHEREBY', ad. by which. 

WHEREFORE, ad. for which reason. For what reason ? 
WHEREVER, ad. at whatsoever place. 

WHHREO'F, ad. of which. 

WHERESOEVER, ad. in what place soever. 
WHEREUPO'N, ad. upon which. 

WHEREWITH, WHEREWITHAL, ad. with which; 
with what? interrogatively. 

WHE'RNSIDE , the highest mountain in England, situ- 
ate in the N. W. part of Yorkshire, amid other mountains, 
and about 6 miles to the N. of that called Ingleborough. 
Its summit is 4050 feet above the level of the sea. Near 
the top arc four or five tarns, or small lakes. Its base con- 
tains several spacious caverns, of which the principal are 
Yordas, Gatekirk, and Greenside caves. 

To WHE'RRET, v. a. [corrupted from ferret] to hurry, 
to trouble or teaze. A low word. 

WHERRY, s. a light small boat used on rivers. 

To WHET, v. a. [ hwettan, Sax. wetten, Belg.] to sharpen 
any instrument by rubbing it on a hone, &c. To give an 
edge, or make angry. 

WHET, s. the act of giving an edge; any thing that pro- 
motes appetite or hunger. 

WHETHER, ad. [hwather, »Sax.] used in a disjunctive 
proposition or question, to set one part of the sentence in 
opposition to the other, and to affirm or deny, even though 
the other part do not hold good. 

WHETHER, pron. which of the two. 

WHETSTONE, s. a stone on which any thing is sharp- 
ened by rubbing. 

WHETTER, s. one who whets or sharpens. 

WHEY, s. [?m/, Belg. hvwy, Sax.] the thin serous part 
of milk, separated from the curds. It is frequently used of 
any thing white or thin. 

WHICH, pron. [ Invite , Sax.] a word used in narratives 
to express things named before, in order to avoid the repe- 
tition of the same things; formerly applied to persons like- 
wise, as may be seen by the first sentence m the Lord's 
Prayer in English, “ Our Father which art in heaven ,” but 
at present disused in that sense. This word is likewise 
used as a demonstrative and interrogative. “Take which 
you will . — Which is the man?” It sometimes has whose 
in the genitive case. 

WII1F, s. [chin/th, Brit.] a blast, or puff of wind. 

To WHI FFLE, v. n. to move as if driven to and fro by 
the wind ; to play on the fife. 

WHl'FFLER, s. one that blows strongly; one that plays 
on the fife; a mere trifler; a pitiful, mean, sorry fellow; a 
young freeman who attends the companies of London on 
the Lord-mayor’s day. 

WHIG, s. [hway. Sax.] whey. A party formerly oppo- 
site to the court.. Burnet takes the true original of this word 
to be owing to the Wiggamores , or carriers, in Scotland, who 
were contractcdly called wiyys , receiving their names from 
whig y an, a word used in driving their horses. 


WHI'GGISM, s. the tenets and practice of the Whigs. 
WHILE, s. [formerly written quhiU, from cweill, Goth.] 
time ; a space of time. 

WHILE, WHILES, or WHILST, ad. [hwile, Sax.] dur- 
ing the time that; as long as; at the same time that. 

WHILOM, ad. [hwilom, once on a time, Sax.] some time 
ago; formerly; once; of old. Obsolete* 

WHIM, s. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy; a conceit. 

To WH I'M PER, v. 7i. [wimmeren, Teut.] to cry without 
making any loud noise. 

WHI'MSICAL, a. capricious; oddly fanciful; fantastical; 
freakish. 

WHI'MSY, s. an odd fancy or caprice. 

WHIN, s. [chwyn, Brit.] a well-known shrub, called 
gorse, or furze. 

To WHINE, v. n. [ wanian , Sax. weenen , Belg. cwytw, 
Brit.] to lament in a low voice; to complain affectedly; to 
drawl out any sound; to make a plaintive noise. 

WI1INE, s . a plaintive noise; mean or affected complaint. 
To WHI'NNY, v. n. to make a noise like a horse or colt. 
WHl'NYARD, s. a sword, in contempt. 

To WHIP, v. a. [ hwcopan , Sax. whippen , Belg.] to strike 
with any thing tougli and flexible; to sew slightly; to lash 
with sarcasm ; to drive or correct with lashes : to take any 
thing suddenly or nimbly. Neuterly, to move nimbly, 
“ The one whips up a tree.” // Estrange. 

AVH1P, 5. [hweop, Sax.] an instrument of correction, 
tougli and pliant. 

WHI'PCORl), s. a cord of which lashes are made. 
WIirPHAND, s. the advantage over another. 
WJJI'PPER, s. one who punishes with whipping. 

WHI PSAW, s. a large sort of saw. 

WHfPSTAFF, s. on Shipboard, a piece of wood fastened 
to the helm, which the steersman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the ship. 

WHl'PSTER, s. a nimble fellow. A prating insignificant 
fellow; an upstart; a sharper. 

To WHIRL, v . a. [hwyrfan. Sax.] to turn round rapidly. 
Neuterly, to turn round swiftly. 

WHIRL, s. a quick and violent circular motion; gyration; 
quick rotation; any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
WiH'RLBONE, s. the pctella; the cap of the knee. 
WHI'RLIGIG, s. a toy which children spin round. 
WHIRL PIT, or WHIRLPOOL, s. [hwyrfyole, Sax.] a 
place in the water where it moves circularly, ami draws every 
tiling that comes near it into its centre; a vortex. 
WHl'RLWIND, s. a stormy wind moving circularly. 
WIII'RRING, a. a word formed in imitation of the sound 
expressed by it, as the whirring pheasant. 

WHISK, s . [from wischen , to wipe, Teut.] a small hand- 
besom or brush. 

To WHISK, v. a. [ wischen , to wipe, Teut.] to clean with 
a whisk; to move nimbly. 

WHl'SKER, s. the hair growing on the upper lip so long 
as to be curled ; the mustachio. 

WHl'SKING, a. great; swinging. “A whisking lie.” 

WHI SKY, s. a term signifying water, and applied in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland, and in Ireland, to strong 
water or distilled liquor. The spirit drank in the north is 
drawn from barley. Also a kind of one-horse chaise. 

To WHISPER, v. n. [whisperen, Belg.] to speak so low to 
a person as not to be heard by another. Actively, to speak 
to in a low voice; to susurrate; to prompt secretly. 
WIIFSPER, s. a low soft voice; susurration. 

WHIST, a. interject, and verb. When used as a verb, it 
implies, are silent ; M The wild waves whist.** Shaks . 
When used as an adjective, still, or silent ; “ The winds 
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with wonder whist,— smoothly the waters kiss’d. Milt . 

Used as an interjection, be still or attentive. 

WHIST, s. a game at cards, so called, from its requiring 
silence and deep attention. 

To WHTSTLE, v. n. [ hwistlan , Sax.] to form a kind of 
musical sound by contracting the lips together, so as to leave 
a small round aperture between them; to make a sound with 
a small wind instrument; to sound shrill. Actively, to call 
by a whistle. 

WHITTLE, s. [hwistle, Sax.] sound made by the modu- 
lation of the mouth. A small wind instrument. A sound 
made by a small wind instrument. The mouth. A call, 
such as sportsmen use to their dogs. The noise of winds. 

WHI'STLER, s. one who whistles. 

WHIT, s. [ wiht , a thing, Sax.] a point, or jot; the least 
perceptible quantity; a tittle. 

WHTTBY, a well-built town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, seated near the mouth of the river Esk, 46 miles 
N. E. by E. of York, and 242 N. of London. It is a con- 
siderable sea-port, and sends one member to parliament. 
On December 24, 1787, at midnight, by the shrinking of 
part of the cliff, near the sea, an esplanade, 300 yards long 
and 80 in breadth, on which a regular street had been built, 
since the year 1761, was overturned and overwhelmed. 
Market on Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 776/3. 

WHITCHURCH , a town of Hampshire, consisting prin- 
cipally of one street, lately much enlarged and beau titled, 
and contains 5902 inhabitants. Here is an exclusive ma- 
nufacture of paper, for the sole use of the bank of England. 
The situation is low. It is 24 miles N. E. of Salisbury, and 
56 W. by S. of London. Market on Friday. 

WHf'TCHURCIf, a town of Shropshire, 20 miles N. of 
Shrewsbury, and 161 N. W.of London. Market on Friday. 

WHITE, a . [hwit, Sax. wit, Belg.] having such an appear- 
ance as is formed from a mixture of coloured rays of light; 
snowy; pale; having the colour of fear; pure or unspotted; 
innocent. Gray with age. Substantively, any thing white. 
The albugineous part of an egg. The white part of the eye. 

To WHITE, or WHITEN, v. «. to make white, or like 
snow in colour. 

WHITEHAVEN, a large, populous, rich, and improv- 
ing town of Cumberland, with a good artificial harbour de- 
fended by a long pier, containing (in 1 831) 1 1 ,300 inhabitants, 
and employing above 300 vessels. The working of the coal 
mines farms the principal business of the place. These arc 
sunk to the depth of 130 fathoms, and carried to a vast 
distance under the sea, where vessels of large burden ride 
at anchor. By these a great part of Ireland, and other 
places, are supplied with coal, from which the proprietor, 
Lord Lonsdale, derives a large revenue. It is 13 miles S. W. 
of Cockermouth, and 297 N. W. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. . It returns one member to parliament. 

WIII'TELEAD, s , a kind of powder, made by taking 
sheet lead, and cutting it into long and narrow slips, which 
are made up into rolls, but so that a small distance may 
remain between every spiral revolution. These rolls are put 
into earthen pots, so ordered that the lead may not sink 
down above half way, or some small matter more, in them : 
these pots have each of them very sharp vinegar in the bot- 
tom, so full as almost to touch the lead. When the vinegar 
and lead have both been put into the pot, it is covered up 
close, and so left for a certain time ; in which space the 
corrosive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the surface of 
the lead into a mere white calx, which they separate by 
knocking it with a hammer. There are two sorts of this 
sold at the colotir shops; the one called ceruse, which is 
the most pure part, and the other called white lead . 


WH ITEM EAT, s. food made of milk . 

WHITENESS, $. purity; cleanness; paleness. 

W HITES, s. a disease arising from a laxness of the glands 
of the uterus, and a cold pituilous blood. 

WHITETHORN, s, a very common species of haw'thorn. 

WHITEWASH, s. a wash to make the skin seem fair. 
A kind of liquid plaster with which walls are whitened. 

To WHITEWASH, v. a . to wash walls white with a kind 
of plaster made of lime. 

WH1TEWINE, s. a sort of wine produced from the white 
grapes. 

WHITHER, ad . [hwyder, Sax.] used interrogatively, to 
what place? Used relatively, to which place; to what place, 
absolutely. To what degree. 

WIIITHERSOE'VER, ad. to whatsoever place. 

WHITING, s. a small sea-fish. A soft chalk. 

WHITISH, a. somewhat white. 

WHITELKATHER, s. a tough sort of leather dressed 
with alum. 

WHITLOW, s. [from hwit. Sax. and loup, I si. a wolf, 
Skinner] a swelling with a white head, arising either between 
the two skins, or the periosteum and the bone. The first is 
called mild, and the last malignant. 

WHITLOW GRASS, s. in Botany, the dralm of Linnous. 
There are three British species; tin? early, speedwell-leaved, 
and wrealhen-podded. The first spec ies is one of the 
earliest flowering plants we have native in Britain. The 
rue-leaved sengreen goes also by the name of whitlowgrass. 

WHI'TSTER, .s\ a whitener or blaucher of linen. " 

WHITSUNTIDE, s. [white and Sunday] so called, be- 
cause the converts newly bajrtized appeared from Easter to 
Whitsuntide in white. The feast of Pentecost. 

WHITTLE, s. [hwytcl, Sax.] a knife; a white dress for a 
woman. Not used in the last sense. 

To WHIZ, v. n. [from the sound] to make a noise like hot 
iron put into water, or a hall flying in the air. 

WHO, pron. [hwa. Sax. wie, Belg.] a word used to imply 
relation, substituted in the room of a proper name, and 
always applied to persons. In the? oblique cases, it makes 
whom ; but whose is often used in the geiiiti\c of this word, 
as well as of which. It. is generally used in asking a ques- 
tion, is the same in both numbers, and when used in the 
oblique cases it is placed before a verb. “He is the man 
whom / saw” “From whom this tyrant holds the due of 
birth.” Shah. “He was the man to whom [ (/arc it." In 
questions, it is set sometimes before the preposition by 
which it is governed. “ Whom did you go wit/if" 

WHOE # V HR, pron. any one, without limitation. 

WHOLE, a. [fuel, Belg.] all; containing every one; un- 
injured or unimpaired; free* of any wound or disease. 

"WHOLE, s. all the parts of which a thing is composed; 
the totality; a regular combination. 

WHOLESALE, s. a sale in large quantities, or in the 
lump. Adjectively, buying or selling in the lump. 

WHO LESOME, a. j balsam, Belg. hnjtsam. Tent.] sound. 
Orthodox, or agreeable to Scripture, applied to doetiine. 
Contributing to, or preserving health; salutary; conducive 
to happiness. 

WIIO'LESOMELY, ad. salubriously; salutiferously. 

WllO'LEXOMENESS, s. quality of conducing to health; 
salubrity; conduciveness to good. 

WIIO'LLY, ad. entirely; completely. 

WHOM, the oblique case of who, both in the singular and 
plural numbers. 

WHOOP, 5 . a shout of pursuit. See Hoop. 

WHORE, s. \hor , Sax. hocrc, Belg.] an unchaste woman; 
a strumpet; a harlot; a prostitute; an adulteress. 
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To WHORE, v. n. to converse unchastely with the other 
sex. 

WHO'REDOM, $. the act of conversing unchastely with 
the other sex. 

WHO REMASTER, or WIIO'REMONGER, s. one who 
keeps whores, or converses unlawfully with a fornicatress. 

W HO'lilSH, u. unchaste; incontinent. 

WHORLS, s. in Botany, applied to the branches, loaves, 
or flowers, of trees or plants, when they grow round tlu-ir 
respective stems, as the branches of the fir, the leaves of 
the ladies’-bcdstraw, and the flowers of the deadnettle. 
WHO'RTLE, s . a shrub, the same with the bilberry-bush. 
WHOSE, the genitive of Who or Which. 

WHO'SO, or WHOSOE VER, prow, any, without restric- 
tion. Whoso is out of use. 

WHURT, s. a whortleberry; a bilberry. 

WHY, ad. [liwi, Sax.] for what reason? used interroga- 
tively. For which reason, or what reason, used relatively. 
It is sometimes used emphatically. “Whence is this? why, 
from that essential suitableness which obedience has to the 
relation which is between a rational creature and his Crea- 
tor.” South. 

WI, in the composition of names, signifies holy; thus, 
wihert signifies one eminent for holiness, from wi, holy, and 
bairh t, illustrious or splendid, Goth. 

WIG, or W1CH, in the names of places, signifies either a 
village, castle, or bay made by the winding banks of a river, 
from wic, Sax. 

WICK, s. [woecc, Sax. wieeke , Belg.] the substance round 
which is applied the tallow of a torch or candle. 

WICK, a borough and seaport town of Scotland, in the 
shire of Caithness, seated on the German ocean, 15 miles 
S. of Dungsby-Head. Inhabitants, in 1831, 9850. 

WICKED, a. living in habitual contrariety to the laws of 
God; given to vice; flagitious; cursed; baneful; pernicious; 
unjust.; profligate. 

WICKEDLY, ad. criminally; corruptly; badly. 
WTCKEDNESS, s- corruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. 
WI'CKER, a. [twiggen, Belg-1 made of small twigs. 
Wl'CKET, s. [Belg. wicked , Brit..] a small door in a gate, 
or hole in a door; a small gate. 

WICKLOW, a county of Leinster, in Ireland, having 
Dublin on the N. W.; the Irish Channel on the E.; Wexford 
on the S. ; and Catherlough on the W. It is about 33 miles 
long, and 20 broad ; contains 54 parishes, and sends two 
county members to parliament. Population 122,301. Wick- 
low, the capital of the above county, is 24 miles 8. of Dub- 
lin. It is seated on the Irish sea, with a narrow harbour, 
at the mouth of the river Leitrim. Lat. 52. 59. N. 
Ion. 5. 50. W. 

WLCKWARE, or With wear, a well-seated mayor town 
in Gloucestershire, 17 miles N. E. of Bristol, and 111 from 
London. Market on Monday. Population 972. 

WIDE, a. [wide, Sax.] broad; having a great space in- 
cluded between the sides. Figuratively, remote, deviating. 
WIDE, ad. at a distance; with great extent. 

WIDELY, ad. with great extent each way; remotely; far. 
To WFDEN, v. a. to increase extent from the sides; to 
extend. Neutcrly, to grow wide; to extend itself. 
WI'DENESS, s . extension in breadth. 

WFDGEON, s. a water-fowl, not unlike a wild duck, but 
not so large. 

WI DOW, s. [widwa. Sax. weddew , Brit, wcduwe , Belg.] 
a woman whose husband is dead. 

To WIDOW, v. a. to deprive of a husband; to strip of 
any thing good; to endow with a widow-right. 

WIDOWER, s. one who has lost his wife. 


WIDOWHOOD, s. the state of a widow; estate settled on 
a widow. 

W T DOW H t! NTER, s. one who courts widows for a 
jointure. 

WIDOWTAIL, s. a plant, the same with the spurge olive; 
a kind of mezereon. 

WIDTH, s. breadth ; extension from one side to the other. 

To WIELD, v. a. [weuldan, Sax.] to manage or use with- 
out obstruction, as being not too heavy. 

WIE'LULESS, a. unmanageable. 

WIE'LDY, a. manageable. 

Wl'ERY, a. [See Wiry] made of wire; diawn into wire. 
Wot, or moist, from war, a pool, Sax. 

WIFE, s. [plural wives; wif. Sax. vAff, Belg.] a woman 
that has a husband; a married woman. 

WIG, used in the end of names, signifies war, or hero, 
from wig, Sax. 

WIG, s. [contracted from Periwig] a covering made of 
hair for the head; a kind of cake, called likewise a bun. 

WIGAN, a large well-built town of Lancashire, with ma- 
nufactures of cottons, rugs, blankets, linen, and with pitcoal 
and iron works. That elegant species of coal called Cunnd, 
is found in plenty and great perfection in its neighbourhood. 
Wigan is pleasantly situated on a small stream, called Doug- 
las, which is joined by a canal from Liverpool ; 30 miles S. 
of Lancaster, and 197 N. N. W. of London. Markets on 
Monday aud Friday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 20,774. It 
now elects two representatives. 

WIGHT, ISLE OF, part of the county of Hants, and 
separated from it by a narrow channel, is about 20 miles 
long, and 12 broad. It consists of good arable and pasture 
grounds, bills and valleys, woods and champaign, and is 
equal to auy part of England of the same dimensions, either 
in the fruitfulness of the soil, or pleasantness of situation. 
The chief town is Newport. Population 35,431. 

WIGHT, s. [iviht, Sax.] a being, a person. Obsolete/ 

WIGHT, in the composition of names, is borrowed from 
the Saxons, and signifies strong, nimble, or lusty. 

WfGHTON, a small town in the East Riding of York- 
shire, seated at the spring head of the river Skelfler, 16 
miles W* by S. of York, and 192 N. by W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. 

WfGl'ON, a little town in Cumberland, seated among 
the moors, 12 miles S. W. of Carlisle, and 308 N. N. W. of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population 6500.* 

WTOTONSIIIRE, or VJV.sY Galloway, a county of Scot- 
land, bounded on the N. by Ayrshire, N. E. by Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and on all other sides by the Irish sea. It con- 
tained, in 1831, 17,078 male and 19,180 female inhabitants. 
Wigton is the capital, 90 miles S. W. of Edinburgh. Popu- 
lation 3732. It elects one member as well as the county. 

WILD, a. [wild. Sax. and Belg.] not tame; furious 
fierce; savage, uncivilized; licentious. Propagated by ija- 
turo, opposed to cultivated. Desert, opposed to inhabited. 
Without art or elegance. Merely imaginary. Ungovcrn 
able. Turbulent. Inconstant. Strange ; uncouth. 

WILD, s . a desert, or tract not cultivated or inhabited. 

To WI LDER, v. a. to lose or puzzle in a pathless or in- 
tricate place. 

WI LDERNESS, s . a desert, or place uninhabited, or un- 
cultivated. Milton uses this word for wildness. “ The 
paths and bow'rs — our joint hand will keep from wilder- 
ness .” Par. Lost . In Scripture, it is applied to any tract 
but thinly inhabited. In Gardening, a grove of trees or 
shrubs planted in walks, meadows, labyrinths, &c. 

WLLDFIRE, s. a composition of inflaiiunable materials, 
easy to take fire, but hard to be extinguished. 
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WTLDGOOSE-GHASE, s. a fruitless pursuit. 

AV1'L1)1NG, s. a wild sour apple. 

WILDLY, ad. without cultivation ; with disorder; heed- 
lessly; capriciously; irregularly; without judgment. 

W I'LDNESS, s. the state of a desert and uncultivated 
dace; rudeness; fierceness or discomposure, applied to the 
ooks of a person; levity of behaviour; irregularity; inordi- 
nate vivacity; alienation of mind. 

WILE, s. [ wile , Sax. ?/vV7, I si. J a deceit, stratagem, cun- 
ning or sly trick; a fraud; artful practice. 

WTLEIJL, a. [from will andy*///] stubborn; contumacious ; 
perverse; inflexible; not hearkening to reason or persuasion; 
done or suffered by design. “ Who for my wilful crime are 
banish'd hence.” Mill. 

WTLEULLY, a d. obstinately; stubbornly. 

Wl'LFULNESS, s. stubbornness; contumacy; perverse- 
ness; obstinacy. 

WTLILY, ad. by stratagem; fraudulently. 

WTLINESS, s. cunning; guile. 

WILK, s. a kind of shell-fish like the periwinkle. 

WILL, s. [willuy Sax.] that active power which the mind 
has to order the consideration of any idea, or forbearing to 
consider it, determining it to do or forbear any action, or 
prefer one before another; choice; command; inclination; 
desire; determination; discretion; disposition. An instru- 
ment by which a person disposes of his property after death. 
Compounded with yood, it signifies favour, kindness, r right 
intention ; hut compounded with ill, malice. 

WILL with a whisp , or Jack villi a fan thorn , a fiery 
meteor, or exhalation, of a round figure, in bigness like the 
flame of a candle; sometimes broader, and like a bundle of 
twigs set on fire. They generally appear in summer, and at 
the beginning of autumn. 

To WILL, v. a. [willa/t, Sax.] to bend our souls to the 
having or doing what appears to be good; to command in 
a positive manner; to direct; to order. It. is commonly used 
as an auxiliary verb to express the future tense, and is dis- 
tinguished from shall, which generally implies a command 
iu the second or third persons, but will only foretells or 
hints that something is about to happen which depends on 

person’s free choice. Again, shall in the first person 
simply expresses a future action or event, but will promises 
or threatens. 

WfLLI, and VTLLI, in the composition of names, signi- 
fies many, and is borrowed from the Saxons. Thus, Willid - 
?////$, William , from witli, many, and whelm , a helmet, or 
defence for the head, signifies a protector or defender of 
many. 

\\TLLIAM, /. (surnamed the Bastard, or the Conqueror) 
was the seventh duke of Normandy from Kollo the first duke, 
who made an attempt upon England, in the reign of king 
Alfred. Ilis father, duke Robert, bi other to duke Richard 
the Third, was never married; but being charmed with the 
graceful mien of a young woman, named Arlotta (whence 
it is said came the word harlot) a skinner’s daughter, as he 
saw her dancing with other country girls, he took her for 
his mistress, and by her had this William. Duke Robert, 
about seven years after, taking it in his head to go on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, before his departure caused the states 
of Normandy to acknowledge his young son for his succes- 
sor; and, dying in his journey, William accordingly suc- 
ceeded him in 103/3, being then about nine years of age. 
He met with a great deal of trouble during his minority, 
from several pretenders to the dukedom, as well as from 
the king of Ertyice, who wanted to get it into his own hands; 
but by his vigour and conduct, and the wisdom of those in 
the administration, lie got the better of all his enemies, and 


established himselt firmly in the possession of me soveuigu 
authority. Am in all probability, he might have passed 
the rest ol his days in peace, if his ambition had not put him 
upon making new acquisitions. Ilis having an eye to the 
crown of England, it is very likely, was what brought him 
over hither to make a visit to king Edward, In* cousin, who 
had no children, and who then, tis generally thought, pro- 
mised him to make a will in his favour. Iluwcvi-r, from 
this time he began to look upon himself .is having a claim, 
such as it. was, to be Edward s sueccs-uu ; and s* ■« med re- 
solved, if all other methods failed, to accomplish his design 
by force of arms. How be did this >,e the life of 
Ha ROM), and his success in the mt-moruMe battle of lla^i 
ings, by which he iu a manner did his business at once. 
The first thing he did after the battle of II astings, was 
to lay siege to Dover, in order to secure bis retreat, in 
case of necessity, and to have a [dace from whence he 
might easily send for supplies from Xonnandv. The con- 
sternation it was iu made it soon surrender; which hav- 
ing ordered to be more strongly forfeited, and spent some 
days there to forward the woik, he marched with his vic- 
torious army for London. In the mean time the eitv of 
London was in the utmost confusion, Mime being for one 
thing, and some for another ; nor could they bv any 
means agree in their opinions. Among other projects, 
some were for placing lvlgar Athcling on the throne; and 
the carls Edwin and Morcar, who had retired to London 
after the battle of Hastings, were at the head of this partv. 
But all they could do was to prevail on the eiii/ens to 
shut their gates against William, till they could fix on some 
resolution. The duke by this time was come to South- 
wark, and there encamped, and lav some days, expecting 
the voluntary submission of London; but on tin* contrary, 
Edwin and Morcar took this opportunity to stir up the 
citizens to make a sally upon the Norman*; which they did, 
but it was easily repulsed. This made the duke sensible, 
it was necessary to take more rigoious nnthods; and, .is 
a siege, which might have lasted a go at while, would haw 
been very inconvenient in his present circumstances, he ic- 
solvcd to lay hold of the consternation the city was then in, 
to subdue them by terror rather than l>\ I'm ciu 

be posted himself at Wallingford ; and sent out detachments 
to plunder the country near London, to frighten the citi- 
zens, and to cut them off from provisions; and, at the same 
time, burnt Southwark to the ground. The two carls above 
mentioned still laboured hard lbr Edgar, and the majority of 
the people were on their side; but their measiiics were 
broken by the clergy tin n iu London, and the two arch- 
bishops at their head, who were for submitting to the duke, 
and had formed a strong party among the citizens lbr that 
purpose; so that Edwin and Morcar, finding they could not 
prevail, retired into the North; and immediately after, the 
two archbishops, with the bishop of Winchester, and Edgar 
himself, went over to the duke, who was then at. Bcrkham- 
stead; and their example was soon followed by a great 
many persons of distinction. But the Londoners being still 
unresolved, the duke drew nearer the city, as if with a de- 
sign to besiege it: upon which the magistrates, despaiiing 
of being able to defend it in tbc midst of the present confu- 
sion, went out and met him, and presented him with the 
kevs of the gates. And then, after holding a consultation 
with the prelates and nobles, who had before submitted, they 
waited on him in a body, and made him an oiler of the 
crown. After ail a Heeled hesitation, he accepted the crown 
as their gift. William was crowned at London on (-hrist- 
mus-duy, having first caused a fort to he. built, which he gar- 
risoned w ith Normans, because he still suspected tlu citizens. 
11 C 
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Ho then solemnly swore, “To protect the church and it* 
“ ministers, to govern the nation with equity, to enact 
“ just, laws, and cause them to be duly observed, and to 
“ forbid all rapines and unjust judgments.’* What was 
most surprising, and saved William much trouble, which 
in all appearance he had still to go through, was, that 
is soon as it was known that he had been crowned at Lon- 
don, he was immediately, without any opposition, acknow- 
ledged king throughout the whole nation. William, a few 
(lavs after his coronation, returned from London to 
Harking, where multitudes came and submitted to him, 
and among the rest Kdwin and Mqrear. He received 
them iti the most favourable manner, assured them of his 
protection, and in their presence gave prince Edgar large 
possessions, who was so beloved by the English, that lie 
was generally called England’s Darling. Soon after he 
laid the foundation of a church and monastery in the 
place where Harold was slain, and ordered that the monas- 
tery, when finished, should be called Battle-Abbey. In 
the beginning of his government, he used great moderation 
towards the English, and expressed a tender regard for 
them ; and the three first months of his reign passed to 
their great satisfaction. But this short time of tranquillity 
and mutual confidence was followed by jealousy, mistrust, 
and severity on the king’s side, and frequent revolts and 
commotions on the people’s; in which, whether the king 
was most to blame or the people, cannot easily he deter- 
mined, hv reason of the partiality of writers on each side, 
according as they stood affected. This, however, is cer- 
tain; that the English were ill treated by this king, that 
hr shewed grout partiality to the Normans, and ruled the 
natives with a despotic sway, exorcising many acts of 
seventy upon them , and treating them , to all intents and 
purposes, as a conquered people. It is certain also, that 
there were many revolts, and attempts to shake otf tin* 
Norman yoke; luit they all proved ineffectual, and served 
only for a handle, to yet greater acts of severity. The 
beginning of the year loti/ king William, without any 
other visible reason than to display his new grandeur 
among his old subjects, went over to Normandy, taking 
with him such English lords as he most suspected, to pre- 
vent any thing being done to his prejudice in his absence; 
for which reason also he placed strong garrisons of Normans 
in all the castles. llis brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
and William Fitz-Osborn, were entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and these sticking at no methods 
to enrich themselves, exceedingly oppressed the? English, 
The Kentish men at this time attempted to recover their 
liberty, and called to llieir assistance Eustace, earl of 
Boloign, who, failing in his project of surprising Dover 
castle, retired to his ships, and left the Kentish men to 
the mercy of the regents. Edric Forester, an English lord, 
also took up arms in Herefordshire, and cruelly treated 
all the Normans that fell into his hands. This hastened the 
king’s return to England, who, instead of punishing the 
regents, approved of their conduct, to the no small discon- 
tent and mortification of the English. In 1068, he revived 
the tax formerly called Danegeld, which was levied upon 
the poor English with all imaginable rigour. And now in- 
surrections and revolts followed in abundance. The inha- 
bitants of Exeter refusing to take the oath to the king, and 
to admit a Norman garrison, William was preparing to be- 
siege it in form; and the citizens had no other course to take 
hut to implore his mercy. At the earnest entreaties of the 
clergy he pardoned them, how much soever in his own mind 
he was against it; and, to keep them in order for the future, 
he caused a castle to be built in the city, and garrisoned 


with Normans. The king sent commissioners into all part*, 
to enquire who had sided with Harold, and to confiscate* 
their estates. Edwin and Morcar, provoked at this treat- 
ment of the English, revolted, and, having raised an army, 
were reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, and a godj 
number of troops. But the king marching with all expedi- 
tion against them, with a great superiority of forces, broke 
all their measures; upon which the two earls submitted, and 
were pardoned. But. this act of seeming clemency to the 
leaders in the rebellion, lost all its effect, by his severely pu- 
nishing others who were less guilty; nay, he caused several 
who had no hand in the revolt to he shut up in prison: 
which spread a terror through the nation; as did also his 
building castles in divers places, which, it was easy to per- 
ceive, were designed to overawe the English. There 
were, indeed, as may well he supposed, great animosities 
between them and the Normans ; the latter behaving to- 
wards the English much as the Danes formerly did, and be- 
ing countenanced in their insults l»y the king, whilst the 
complaints of the English were not at all regarded. The 
consequence was, that many murders were committed on 
both sides, and an edict was published purely in favour of 
the Normans. Morcar and several other lords, mistrustin'' 
the sincerity of the king’s behaviour towards them, retired 
into Scotland, and prevailed upon prince Edgar to go alont: 
with them, with his mother and sisters. The king of Scot- 
land received them with all due respect, and married Mar- 
garet, Edgar’s eldest sister, from whom descended Matilda, 
grandmother of king Henry 11. in whom the royal families 
of the Saxons and Normans were united. Though king 
William was pleased at these lords leaving the kingdom, 
where they had so great an influence, yet perceiving hereby 
how the English stood affected, he proceeded to greater acts 
of severity, resolving, by humbling them. In secure himself 
from their resentment. With this view, it is said, he forbade 
them to have any lights in their houses after eight o'clock at 
night, ordering a bell to he rung at that hour, which was 
called the Curfew, from con ere Jen, i. c. cover fire; at flu? 
sound of which they were obliged, under severe penalties, 
to put out their fires and candles. It must be owned indeed, 
that this affair of the Curfew is not supported hv anv com- 
petent authority. But this is certain, that after the Northum- 
berland maleeontents had called in the Danes, whose gene- 
ral, Osborn, the king of Denmark’s brother, king William 
bribed by largo presents to go off, he shewed no mercy 
towards the English; but after having , for a terror to the 
rest , ravaged the whole country between York and Durham , 
so as not to leave a house standing, he removed all the Eng- 
lish from their posts, took away their estates, seized upon all 
the fiefs of the crown, and gave them to the Normans, from 
whom are descended many of the great families at this day 
in England. The clergy expected great things from the 
king, and therefore were the most forward to submit to him, 
after the battle, of Hastings: but they were disappointed; for 
William now put the church lands upon the same footing 
with the rest, obliging them to furnish a certain number of 
men for his wars, though by the charter of the Saxons they 
were exempted from all military service. He quartern 
his troops upon the monasteries, and obliged the monks to 
supply them with necessaries. He moreover seized upon 
the money and plate in the religious houses, under pretence 
that the rebels had concealed their valuable effects there; 
and deposed several bishops and abbots that he did not like, 
putting Normans or other foreigners in their room. In 1071, 
a great number of maleeontents betook thomselvcs to the 
isle of Ely, strongly fortified it, and chose llercward, one of 
the bravest soldiers in the kingdom, for their leadei. The 
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king was very much alarmed at this proceeding, and, march- 
ing in all haste, blocked the rebels up in the isle. They 
were so well fortified that he could not come at them, and 
had so good a store of provisions, that a h ng time would be 
required to starve them out. And so having continued the 
siege, or blockade, for a great while tc nc purpose, he be- 
thought himself of an expedient, which did his business 
effectually; which was, to seize on the manors belonging to 
the monastery, which were without the limits of the isle. 
Upon this, the abbots and monks, in order to recover their 
possessions, delivered up the isle, and all that were in it, into 
die hands of the king. Hcreward alone escaped; as to the 
rest, some had their eyes put out, or their hands cut off 1 , and 
others were thrown into different prisons; among the rest, 
Egelrick, bishop of Durham, who had been so bold as to ex- 
communicate the king, was starved to death in prison. The 
king of Scotland had taken the opportunity of the troubles 
in England, to invade the northern counties, which he ravag- 
ed in a cruel manner. But as soon as the affair of Ely was 
over, king William marched against him. The Scotch king 
hereupon retired into Scotland, but William followed him 
thither. He not being willing to hazard a battle in his own 
country, offered to accommodate matters by a treaty; which 
William agreed to, and obliged the Scottish king to do him 
homage. In 1073, Philip, king of France, being jealous of 
the greatness of king William, on a sudden invaded Nor- 
mandy without any declaration of war; upon which William 
went over with a great army, with which he retook Mans, 
and the whole province of Maine; and Philip soon growing 
weary of the war, concluded a peace with king William. 
Prince Edgar, about this time, came to the king out of Scot- 
land, implored his pardon, and submitted. The king recciv- 
<d him very graciously, and gave him an allowance of a 
pound of silver a day. From this time he continued in obe- 
dience, and gave the king no farther disturbance. During 
the king’s absence, some disgusted Norman lords formed a 
conspiracy to depose him, and prevent his return, and drew 
carl Wultlicoff', the only English lord the king retained in 
his favour, into the plot. But he soon repenting, went ever 
and discovered it to the king before it came to any bead, im- 
ploring at the same time bis pardon, which the king readily 
granted. Notwithstanding which, soon after bis return, iho 
earl was apprehended, beheaded, and buiicd under the scaf- 
fold. And many of the innocent English, who were not at 
all concerned in the conspiracy, were scvciely punished, as 
well as the guilty Normans. King William now enjoyed 
some tranquillity, but in the year 1077 more work was cut 
out for him abroad; for bis eldest son Robert, instigated by 
the king of France, rebelled against him in Normandy, and 
endeavoured to make himself master of that duchy. ^ illium 
went over, and his son persisted in his opposition, and in the 
heat of an engagement, wounded him in the arm without 
knowing him, and dismounted him. But when he knew ir 
was his father, he alighted, set him upon his own horse, ami 
submitted entirely to bis intrey. W illiam brought him with 
him into England, and in the year 1080, sent, him against tins 
Scots, who had renewed their incursions. But this war also 
ended in a treaty between the two nations, and there was 
nothing remarkable in this expedition but Robert’s founding 
the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; about which time also 
king William built the famous Tower of Loudon, to be a 
check upoti the citizens, whom he all along suspected. Let 
us now see, in a few words, how William managed his domes- 
tic affairs in time of peace. He did all he could to introduce 
the Norinan language into England, caused the Saxon lows 
to be translated into Norman, and published his own law’s in 
that tongue, and commanded it to be taught in all schools. 


The effect was, that in common use a third language was 
by degrees introduced, which was neither English nor Nor- 
man, but a mixture of both. He erected new courts of 
justice, before unknown to the English, and v«tv incom- 
modious to them, and ordered all law procct dings there to 
be in the Norman tongue. He had an immense revenue; 
and that he might know what every man was to pay him 
out ot his estate and effects, he ordered a g< ncrul survey 
to he made, not only of bis own lands, but of all the lands 
in England; as also what every man was wmih in money, 
stock of cuttle, &e. all of which were set down in a book 
called Doom s-day Book, which is to this day preserved 
in the Exchequer. As he was very fond of hunting, he. 
dispeopled the country in Hampshire for above thirty miles 
in compass, demolished both churches and houses, to nuke 
a forest for Ids diversion, which was called New Forest. 
In short, all his actions savoured of a most absolute and 
arbitrary prince. William having enjoyed a tranquillity of 
several years, everyone thought lie would have ended his 
days in peace. But all on a sudden lie makes vast pre- 
parations, goes over to Normandy, and enters upon a licree 
war against France. A truce soon ensued, which was 
broke by an unlucky jest, of king Philip. WilJiar.i la mg 
grown very fat and unwieldy, was passing through a course 
of physic, when one corning to Philip from Roan, lie asked 
him, “whether the king of England was delivered \et of 
his great belly ?” William being told of this, was so en- 
raged, that he sent him word, that as soon as he was up, 
he would offer in the church of Notre Dame, at. PaiU, ten 
thousand lancets by way of wax-lights. Aecmd'mgly, he 
renewed the war with the utmost fury; hut it occasioned 
his death: for having made great ia\ages and be-h^d 
and took Manlc$, he ordered it to be burnt to the ginioul: 
and in his return to Roan, having bruised the rim of h.-i 
belly against bis saddle, be fell into a lever, which cariied 
him off on the 9th of September, 1PS7, in the si\ty-tiist 
year of his age, after having reigned in N'nrmandv twenty- 
two years, and twenty-one in England, lie was huu.d in 
the abbey church at Caen, which lu* himself hud founded. 
It. is remarkable, that his death was no sound* known, than 
his son Henry snatched his legacy out of the Tieasiirv; 
the noblemen returned to their castles ; and the domestics, 
having robbed the household, ran away. -William’s eon- 
rage and policy are not to be questioned, and it is certain 
that lie was indefatigable in ixceiitiug whatever lu* de- 
signed. When he lay upon his deuth-hed, he seemed to 
retleet seriously on his past actions, and to v iew tlu m in a 
different light, from what, he had done in the time of his 
health and vigour. He ordered great sums ot money to be 
given to the poor, ami to the churches, particularly Ibr re- 
building those he had burnt at .Mantes. Then ordeiing 
his chief officers to stand about bis bed, lie m tde a long 
harangue to them, weak as he was, whejein he talked 
ti.mT, of the reputation he had acquired by bis military 
achievements. Vet he could not help owning, he hail 
unjustly usurped the crown of England, and was guilty of 
all the blood spilt on that occasion. And though, he said, 
he durst not bequeath a crown which of right, was none 
of his, but left it to the disposal of (’«ud; yet he recom- 
mended W illiam, his second surviving son, for his successor, 
and did all in his power to si cure the. crown to him. lie 
had three other sons, besides W illiam, by bis wile Matilda, 
daughter of the earl of Flanders. To Robert, the eldest, 
he gave the duchy of N’ormandv. Richard was killed by 
a stag in New Forest. To his youngest son Henry lu* be- 
queathed an annuity of .5000 marks, lie had also six daugh- 
ters by the same Matilua; Cecily, abbess of Caen; Con- 
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stance, married to the duke of Bretaign; Adeliza, promised 
to Harold when he was in Normandy, died young; Adela, 
married to the earl of Blois; Gundred, to William War- 
ren, earl of Surry; and Agatha, espoused to Alphonso, 
king of Galicia. From the transactions of William’s reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great courage, capa- 
city, and ambition; politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapa- 
cious ; stern and haughty in his deportment ; reserved 
and jealous in his disposition. He was fond of glory, 
and, though parsimonious in his household, delighted in 
pomp and ostentation. Though sudden and impetuous 
in his enterprises, he was cool, deliberate, and indefatiga- 
ble, in times of danger and ditficuuy. His aspect was 
nobly severe and imperious, his stature tall and portly, his 
constitution hardy and robust, and the composition of his 
bones and muscles so strong, that there was hardly a 
man of that age who could bend his bow, or handle his 
arras. 

WILLIAM II. surnamed Rufus, during his father’s 
last illness in Normandy, was concerting measures in Eng- 
land to secure his succession to the crown. Though it 
was the Conqueror’s desire that he should succeed him, 
yet there was great danger of a party being formed against 
iiim, in favour of his elder brother Robert. But as Robert 
was out of the kingdom, William with the more ease ac- 
complished his designs; and by the management of Lan- 
fruuc, archbishop of Canterbury, who had great interest 
among the people, both English and Normans, and had 
gained over the leading lords of both nations, and by the 
favour of Kudo the high-treasurer, he ascended the throne, 
ami was crowned 18 days after his father’s death, Sept. 
27, 1087. He was surnamed Rufus, from his being red- 
haired, and was now thirty years old. He was remark- 
able for no good quality but his courage, which, however, 
for tl»t! most part, was more like the fierceness of a wild 
beast than the bravery of a hero. He was very ill-natured, 
and a perfect brute in his behaviour; was wholly indif- 
ferent as to religion, and had no regard for honour or 
honesty, lie was greedy of money, but it was to squander 
it away upon idle expenses. In tine, he had all his father’s 
vices, without his virtues; and historians agree in represent- 
ing him as bad a prince as ever sat on the English throne. 
These historians wen* indeed monks and ecclesiastics, who 
might be prejudiced against him for seizing the revenues 
of the church. However, as scarce any action of his life 
deserves commendation, their representations seem to be 
but too well founded. In 1088, a formidable conspiracy 
was set up against him by bis uncle Ode, bishop of Bayeux. 
The design was to depose William, and set Robert on the 
throne. Several Norman lords and bishops joining in the 
plot, and many of the English also bring prevailed on to 
favour it, when they thought matters were ripe, they invit- 
ed Robert to come over, who promised soon to be with 
them. The conspirators then fortified themselves in several 
places, arid William seemed to be in a most dangerous situ- 
ation. But Robert’s indolence and dilatory temper, who 
did not come over with Ids forces as they expected, gave 
him time to extricate himself out. of tins danger. lie first 
gained over the English, then he fitted out a fleet, and 
marched against Odo, and the other rebels, with an army of 
Englishmen; took Pevensey, Rochester, and Durham. and the 
other places, where they I 1 shut themselves up; broke all 
their measures, and entirely dispelled the threatening storm. 
Though William was indebted to the English for having by 
tboir means crushed the conspiracy, and though he had made 
them many fair promises, yet it was no sooner over, but he 
began to oppress them even worse than his father had done. 


William seized upon the vacant benefices, and after he had 
stripped them of every thing he could turn into money, he 
sold them to the highest bidder. He seized upon the tem- 
poralities of the see of Canterbury, and kept them in his 
hands four years, and did the same by all the other bishop- 
rics that became vacant in his reign. Soon after, William, 
to be revenged on his brother Robert for the late conspiracy, 
and perhaps from a desire of enjoying all his lather’s domi- 
nions, invaded Normandy, and made himself master of seve- 
ral places. Robert implored aid of the king of France, who 
came to his assistance ; but William having found means to 
bribe him, he retired without doing any thing, and William 
proceeded to take more places, and bribed some of the 
burghers of Roan to undertake the delivering it into his 
hands. But prince Henry joining his brother Robert, saved 
it; for entering the city on a sudden, he seized the chief of 
the conspirators, and threw him headlong from a tower; 
which bold stroke not only preserved the capital, but, iu 
e fleet, all Normandy. William soon after, in 1091, was. 
obliged to strike up a peace with duke Robert, on this eon 
dition, among others, That upon either of the brothers dying 
without heirs, the survivor should succeed to all his domi- 
nions. Whilst William was in Normandy, Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, made an incursion into Northumberland, and 
William at his return resolved to revenge this insult. He 
artfully induced his brother Robert to come over and accom- 
pany him in this expedition, fearing he should in his absence 
seize on those castles in Normandy that he held by the late 
treaty. His army suffered greatly by several disasters in 
Scotland; but Malcolm, fearing the ill consequences of a 
war in his own country, sent William proposals for an ac- 
commodation, which were readily accepted, and the. Scotch 
king obliged himself to pay the same homage to the king of 
England he had formerly done. But Robert, perceiving he 
was only amused by his brother to draw him into this ex- 
pedition, returned home greatly disgusted. The king con- 
tinued his arbitrary prceedings, and oppressed bis subjects, 
Normans as well as English, more and more every day, which 
made them all wish for his death, as the only remedy to the 
evils they groaned under. And now they thought their 
wishes were going to be accomplished, for, in 1098, a dan- 
gerous distemper seized him at Gloucester, so that he himself 
thought his end approaching; and the fear of death made 
him resolve, if ever he. recovered, to reform all that had been 
amiss in his government; being recovered of his illness, he 
presently forgot all his good resolutions, returned to his 
courses, retracted, as far as was iu his power, the good or- 
ders he had given in his sickness, and even increased abuses 
of government, instead of correcting them. In 1094, we 
again find king William at war with his brother Robert in 
Normandy, who, as William had not performed his pi.rt of 
the late treaty, seemed resolved to take from him the places 
he held there. Being assisted by the king of France, he 
gained several advantages over Willi mi, who at last had 
recourse to his old artifice, and bribed the French king once 
more to draw off his forces. In order to raise money, he 
sent, orders into England for levying 20,000 men, and to im- 
press such as were of some substance, and did not care to 
leave their families. \\ hen they were just going to embark, 
they wore discharged, upon paying ten shillings a man, 
which they readily did; and by ‘this artifice William raised 
10,0001. Robert now, in all likelihood, would have lost all 
his dominions, if the king had not been obliged to return on a 
sudden to repress the Welsh, who were ravaging Shropshire 
and Cheshire. At his approach, they retired among the 
mountains and inaccessible places, and William pursuing 
them too far, lost more of his men than he destroyed of the 
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enemy’s: and all he could do was, to build the castle of 
Montgomery, which had been demolished. In 1096, the 
project of the holy war was set on foot by the pope U rban 1 1. in 
which so many princes of Christendom engaged. The de- 
sign of it was to recover the Holy Land out of the hands of 
the Saracens. The badge of those who went to it was a red 
cross wrought in their garments, whence they were termed 
Croises, and the expedition the Crusade. Robert duke of 
Normandy was one of the princes who engaged in it; and 
to defray the expenses of his undertaking, he mortgaged his 
duchy to his brother the king of England, for a sum of mo- 
ney, which William raised on his subjects by the most op- 
pressive methods imaginable. In 1098, William rebuilt 
Loudon bridge, raised a new wall round the Tower, and 
erected the famous Hall at Westminster, which, though so 
large, he found fault with, and said it was scarce big enough 
for a king’s bedchamber. The raising money for these 
works was a great oppression on the subjects. Being hunt- 
ing one day in New Forest, he was accidentally, or other- 
wise, shot with an arrow into the heart, by Walter Tyrrel, 
a French knight, as he was, seemingly at least, shooting at a 
deer; and dropt down dead immediately. Thus fell Wil- 
liam, surnamed Rufus, from his red hair and Horid complex- 
ion, after he had lived four and forty years, and reigned near 
thirteen, during which he oppressed his people in every 
form of tyranny and insult. lie was equally void of learn- 
ing, principle, and humanity; haughty, passionate, brutal, 
profligate, and ungrateful; a scoffer at religion; a scourge 
to the clergy; vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, lavish, and 
dissolute; and an inveterate enemy to the English, though he 
owed his crown to their valour and fidelity, when the Nor- 
man lords intended to expel him from the throne. In re- 
turn for this instance of their loyalty, he took all opportu- 
nities to fleece and enslave them; and at one time imprisoned 
fifty of the best families in the kingdom, on pretence of kill- 
ing his deer: so that they were compelled to purchase their 
liberty at the expense of all their wealth; though not before 
they had undergone the fiery ordeal. lie lived in a scanda- 
lous commerce with prostitutes, professing his contempt for 
marriage; and having no legitimate issue, the crown devolv- 
ed to his brother Henry. He was buried at Winchester, 
where his tomb, somewhat raised above tin* ground, remains 
to this day. In his reign, a great inundation of the sea over- 
flowed the coast of Kent, and covered the lauds formerly 
belonging to earl Goodwin. These are now called the 
Goodwin Sands, so dangerous to ships. 

WILLIAM III . of England, and prince of Orange and 
Nassau, born Nov. 14, 1 6.00, had for his godfathers the States 
of Holland and of Zealand, the cities of Delft, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. The States finding themselves at liberty, by the 
death of William 11. resolved to remedy the inconveniences 
which might happen from a single governor. They ap- 
pointed a general assembly to meet, in which it was re- 
resolved, That since the country was now without a governor 
by the death of the prince, the choice of all officers and ma- 
gistrates, for the time to come, should he in the disposal of 
the cities; and that not only the ordinary soldiers, but. even 
the guards of the deceased prince, should take an oath of 
fidelity to the States of Holland: this was unanimously car- 
ried. The conduct of Messrs.de Wits being very much dis- 
approved, the prince was in 1672 declared general of the 
army of the States. At that time they were in a most dis- 
tressed condition. The French carrying all before them, he 
immediately repaired to the annv. The frontier towns and 
garrisons in the, province of Holland fell every day into the 
hands of the enemy, which caused insurrections. Dort first 
led the way, and was followed by other cities. The conse- 


quence was, that the prince was declared, in a full assembly 
of the States, stadtholder, captain, and admiral-general of all 
their forces, as well by sea as by land; and they gave him all 
the power, dignity, and authority, which his ancestors of 
glorious memory had ever enjoyed, and things then took a 
more prosperous turn : not long after, the two De Wits, the 
great enemies of the House of Orange, were torn to pieces 
by the people. In 1673 betook the strong town of Nacrdcn, 
and by his courage and conduct obliged the French to quit 
Utrecht, and several considerable places where they had 
garrisons. ^ As an acknowledgment of his services, the 
States confirmed him hi the office of stadtholder, and entailed 
this dignity upon the heirs of his body horn in lawful wed- 
lock, in an instrument, dated February 2, 1674. The same 
day the states of Zealand conferred the same administration 
upon his highness, and declared him chief nobleman of their 
province. Soon after he went to Utrecht, and made some 
regulations in the government of that province; and tha 
following proposition being made, ‘Whether it were ad- 
visable to cinder the charge of governor-general, captain, 
and admiral-general of the province, upon his highness, and 
his heirs male, lawfully begotten C they all , m mine vonlrn(ii- 
cnitCy approved the motion, ami conferred that dignity upon 
his highness. Soon after lie engaged the French at Senef, 
where he gained great honour by bis courage and conduct, 
and obtained a victory after a most bloody engagement. In 
167.7, as an acknowledgment of bis great services, the 
bmghers of the duchy of Guelder* conferred on him the. ho- 
nour of being hereditary governor of that province: and he 
reformed several abuses which had got footing during the 
enemy’s usurpation there. On October 17, 1677, the prince 
embarked for England, and arrived at Norwich llie 19th. 

Oil November 4, which was his highness’s birth-day, he was 
married to the princess Mary, eldest daughter of the duke of 
York. In August, 1678, lie attacked and defeated the duke 
of Liixemburgh in his quarters, near the abbey of St. Denis. 

In the heat of the action the prince advanced so far, that lu* 
was in great, danger of being lost, had not Mons. Puwerkerk 
come seasonably to his relief, and killed an ollieer that was 
just going to fire a pistol at him. On June 29th, 16X4, a 
treaty was signed at the Hague, which put an end to military 
operations. In 1688 king Janu s 11. of England having 
conducted his affairs in such a manner as apparently threat- 
ened the civil and religious liberties of the nation, a great 
many persons of eminence and interest in the kingdom, both 
clergy and laity, deemed it expedient to invite over the 
prince of Orange. Several of them waited on him at the 
Hague for that purpose: and the States Cm neral having re- 
solved to assist him, great preparations were made for his 
expedition. On October Kith, he took his leave of the 
States, and on the 19th sailed with .70 men of war, 2.7 fri- 
gates, as many fireships, near 100 victuallers and transports, 
having about 14,000 land forces, accompanied by many of 
the English nobility and gentry; but was forced back by a 
storm. He put to sea again, November I, and landed the 
5th at Torbay, and was soon joined by many of the nobility. 

He advanced towards London; and king Janies quitting the 
kingdom, he was invited to London. In the mean time the 
lords took upon them the government of the kingdom, ami 
agreed to address tl..,: prince of Orange to take upon him the 
administration of all public affairs till a convention should 
meet. The convention of lords and commons met, Jan. 22, 
16N8-9, and after some warm debates, voted, that the prince 
and princess of Orange should be king and queen. The 
princess arrived February 12, ami the next day both houses 
waited mi them, and made a solemn oiler of the crown, 
which was accepted bv the prince in the name of himself 
11 D 
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and his wife, and the same day they were proclaimed king 
and queen by the names of William and Mary, such was 
the necessity of the times. The first thing king William 
did, after he had settled his privy-council, was giving the 
royal assent, on February 23, to a bill that had passed both 
houses, ‘ to remove and prevent all questions and disputes 
‘concerning the assembling and settling of this present par- 
‘ liament.’ By which act the convention, which had placed 
the crown on the prince and princess of Orange, was 
changed into a parliament. From the beginning of the reign 
of king William and queen Mary, there was a party in the 
nation who disliked the new settlement, and were in conti- 
nual plots to overturn it, and to restore the late king James. 
The king, by the advice of the commons, and being strongly 
solicited to it by his allies, declared war against France. 
The king and queen were solemnly crowned by the bishop 
of London, on April 11, 1689. The parliament, at the 
king’s desire, had passed an act, ‘for taking away the tax 
called hearth-money, * which received the royal assent on 
April 24. On July 24, the princess Anne of Denmark was 
delivered of a prince, named William, whom his majesty 
created duke of Gloucester. The king passed the bill of 
rights and accession, on December 16, agreeably to the de- 
claration of rights when their majesties accepted the crown, 
with the addition of a remarkable clause, for excluding pa- 
pists, and persons marrying papists, fur ever, from inheriting 
the crown of England. The revolution in Scotland quickly 
followed that in England. And an act was presently passed 
for settling the crown upon the king and queen of England; 
pursuant to which their majesties were proclaimed king 
and queen of Scotland, on April 11, the day of their coro- 
nation in England. Then the earl of Argyle and other 
commissioners were sent to make a solemn tender of the 
crown to their majesties, in the name of the estates and 
kingdom of Scotland; which was done cm May 11. In the 
mean time, the duke of Gordon, a papist, still held the castle 
of Edinburgh for the late king; but a vigorous siege obliged 
him to surrender it on June 13, upon conditions that he and 
the garrison should have their lives, liberties, and fortunes 
Secured. And the earl of Dundee being slain in battle, and 
the forces he had raised in the Highlands dwindling away by 
degrees, and being at length entirely suppressed, their ma- 
jesties remained afterwards in the peaceable possession of 
the crow'll of Scotland. In Ireland, Tyrconnel had secured 
the most important places of that kingdom, and used such 
violence against the protestants, that they were forced to 
retire to their brethren in the north; who seizing on Kil- 
ruore, Coleraine, Inniskillen, and Londonderry, declared 
for king William and queen Mary. The late infatuated king 
.lames now sailed from Brest with some French troops, and 
landed at Kiusale on the 12th of March, 1688-9. Having 
taken Colerain and Kilmore after a stout resistance, he 
laid siege to Londonderry, on April 20; from whence, a 
fe w days after, he departed to meet his parliament at Dublin, 
where he passed an act to attaint between 2 and 3000 pro- 
testant lords, ladies, clergymen, and gentlemen, of high- 
( reason. In the mean time the siege of Londonderry was 
carried on with the utmost efforts; and the garrison under 
Mr. George Walker, a clergyman, and major Baker, held 
out with iL nost surprising resolution, though reduced to 
the necessity ui feeding upon horse-flesh, dogs, cats, rats, and 
mice, tallow, starch, dried and salted hides, and all kinds of 
offal; till major-general Kirk arriving with some ships laden 
with provisions, which, after a long delay, lie at last found 
means, with difficulty, to convey into the town, the besiegers, 
on July 31, thought fit to raise the siege. The garrison 
of Inniskillen, at the same time, did wonders; particularly 


the (iay before the siege of Derry was raised, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about 6000 Irish, and defeated them, 
killing and drowning near 3000, though themselves were not 
above 2000, and had but about 20 killed and 50 wounded. 
King William having passed an act for putting the adminis- 
tration into the hands of the queen whenever he should be 
out of the kingdom, in June, 1690, landed with a gallant 
army in Ireland, and on July 1, fought the ever memorable 
battle of the Boyne, wherein, though he had the misfortune 
to lose the brave duke of Schomberg, then 82 years old, yet 
he gained a complete victory over the French and Irish 
army, and obliged king James to retire to Dublin, and make 
all the haste he could back to France. King William, the 
following Sunday, entered Dublin in triumph, and went to 
St. Patrick’s church to return thanks to God for his victorv; 
and arriving in England the beginning of September, he 
sent the earl of Marlborough to carry on the reduction of 
Ireland; who took Cork and Kinsale with such expedition, 
that he was again at Kensington on October 28. The next 
year, 1691, the intrepid English, "under the brave general 
Ginckle, and other valiant commanders, made themselves 
masters of Baltimore, with incredible bravery passed the 
Shannon amidst the fire of the enemy, and took Athlone, and 
fought the glorious battle of Aghrim on July 12, wherein 
4000 Irish and their general St. Ruth were slain; which was 
soon followed by the surrender of Galway, and lastly, that 
of Limerick in October (where Tyrconnel died, as it were 
of grief, on August 14,) by which an end was put to the 
Irish war, and all Ireland was reduced to the obedience of 
king William and queen Mary. In England, the king dis- 
solved the convention parliament, on February 6, 1689-90, 
and a new parliament met on March 20. In the mean time, 
the French king was pushing his conquests in the Nether- 
lands and other parts, which made it necessary for king 
William to go over to the famous congress at the Hague, in 
the beginning of the year 1691, in order to animate the 
confederate princes ami states. The French were so far 
beforehand with the allies, that they took the strong city of 
Mons this year, and Namur in the year following; after 
which was fought the battle of Steenkirk, (king William 
commanding the confederate army himself, as he did every 
year during the war,) in which, though the French remained 
masters of the field of battle, yet king William so bravely 
disputed the victory, that they had searce any thing else to 
boast of, the loss being nearly equal on both sides. The 
king was no sooner gone abroad in 1691, but the Jacobites 
resumed their favourite scheme, in concert with France, for 
restoring the late king James. But the vigilance of queen 
Mary and the government again disconcerted their mea- 
sures. The parliament meeting towards the end of the year, 
passed a bill for the frequent calling and meeting of parlia- 
ments, commonly called the Triennial Bill; hut the king, 
by the advice of his ministers, refused his assent, as he did 
also the next year to a bill touching free and impartial pro- 
ceedings in parliament, being in the nature of what is now 
called a Place-hill; which so displeased the commons, that 
they resolved, that whoever advised the king not to give 
the royal assent to that act, was an enemy to their majesties 
and the kingdom. However, the parliament insisting upon 
the Triennial Bill, he thought fit to pass it in 1694, which 
gave general satisfaction. Our loss at sea was this year 
very considerable. For the whole Brest fleet, on June 19, 
fell upon Sir George Rooke’s squadron, which had a fleet 
of near 100 merchant ships, bound for the Straits, under its 
convoy, whilst it was separated from the main fleet, which 
should have conveyed it out of danger, and took, burnt, or 
sunk, four of the greatest Smyrna ships, three Dutch men of 
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war, and one English, and near 80 other merchant ships. 
Our honour at sea was in a groat measure retrieved this 
year. The king returned on November 9. On December 
28, queen Mary died of the small-pox, to the inexpressible 
grief of the nation. She was king James’s eldest daughter, 
and died in the 33d year of her age, having reigned near 
six years jointly with the king her husband. On March 5, 
she was most solemnly and magnificently interred in Henry 
VI I. th’s chapel. In the beginning of the year 1695, the 
parliament made a strict inquiry into several abuses and 
corruptions. In this session also the bad state of the silver 
coin was first taken into consideration, which by clipping 
and adulterating had been reduced near half in value, to the 
great detriment of trade, and embarrassment of the public 
revenue. The remedying of this grievance was not per- 
fected till the next parliament, when all the silver money 
was ordered to be called in and recoined, and the loss to be 
borne by the public. This gave rise to Exchequer bills, or 
paper-money, which were no sooner set on foot, but the 
scandalous practice of false endorsement began; for which 
Mr. Charles Duncomb and Mr. Knight were expelled the 
house, and committed to the Tower, and Mr. Burton to 
Newgate. Bills were ordered to be brought in to punish 
them ; which passed the commons, but were thrown out by 
the lords, who being equally divided upon Duncomb’s bill, 
the duke of Leeds gave the casting vote for rejecting it. 
In 1695, the English fleet, under lord Berkely, spread 
terror along the coast of France, bombarded St. M aloes, 
and some other towns; and in return, Villeroy, by the French 
king’s order, bombarded Brussels. On the 12th of January, 
a double plot was about that time discovered, to assassinate 
the king and invade the kingdom. Many of the late king 
James’s emissaries came over from France, and held consul- 
tations with papists and Jacobites here, how to murder king 
William; and after several debates on the time, place, and 
manner of putting their horrid design into execution, they at 
last agreed to assassinate his majesty in his coach, on some 
day in February, 1695-6, in a lane between Brentford and 
Turnliam Green, as he returned from hunting. But happily 
the whole plot was discovered by Mr. Pendegrass, the very 
night before it was to be executed; which was confirmed by 
Mr. de la Rue, another of the plotters, and afterwards by 
captain Porter, and others of them, who came in upon the 
proclamation for apprehending the conspirators. At the 
same time there was to be an invasion from France, for 
which purpose king James was to come to Calais, and the 
troops, artillery, and stores, were immediately ordered to he 
embarked; but by the news of the assassination plot having 
miscarried, and the speedy sending a formidable fleet 
under admiral Russel, this other part of the design was frus- 
trated; and Calais was not long after bombarded hv the 
English. When the parliament met, December 3, 1696, 
the king told them in his speech, that considering the cir- 
cumstances of affairs abroad, it was his opinion, that England 
could not be safe without a land force; which clause the 
commons did not like, as if it were designed to recommend 
a standing army in time of peace. And so after long debates 
they resolved, That all the land forces raised since Septem- 
ber 29, 1680, should be paid and disbanded. Yet, to shew 
their affection to his majesty, they resolved, on December 
20, That 700,0001. per annum be granted o him for the 
support of the civil list. The parliament continued sitting 
till July 5, 1698, and then was prorogued, and two days 
afterwards dissolved. In this session the new East India 
company was established, the merchants having agreed to 
advance 2,000,0001. to government at 8 per cent. The old 
company offered to raise 700,0001. at 4 per cent.; but this 


was rejected; though they were afterwards continued a cor- 
poration, and the two companies united. On December 6, 

1698, the new parliament met , in which, though the k mg 
expressed his desire of having a good body of land forces 
kept up, yet the commons resolved, that all the land forces, 
exceeding 7000 for England, and 12,000 for Ireland, (all his 
majesty’s natural-born subjects,) should be forthwith paid 
and disbanded. This made the king very uneasy; but when 
he saw the parliament in earnest, he complied with a good 
grace. He would fain have kept his Dutch guards that 
came over with him at first.; hut not being able to move the 
parliament, he witli complaisance submitted, and sent them 
away; which gave great satisfaction to his people. In June, 

1699, the king went over to Holland, and returned in Octo- 
ber. The parliament met on Nov. 16, and in this session 
were great debates about the Irish forfeited estates, resuming 
the grants which the king had made of several of them to his 
ministers and favourites, and applying all to the use of the 
public. The commons, in April, 1700, to carry their point, 
tacked the bill of resumption to ihe land-tax bill: which 
occasioned great heats between the two houses, the lords 
making amendments which the commons would not agree 
to; when the king, fearing the consequences, sent a private 
message to the lords to pass the hill without any amend- 
ments, and on April 11, prorogued the parliament. The 
king wont over again to Holland in July this year; and on 
the 29th, unhappily for England, died that hopeful young 
prince the duke of Gloucester, son to their royal highnesses 
the prince and princess of Denmark, bring about ten years 
old. The king of Spain dying towards tin* end of the year, 
the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spain by the Ficimh 
king his grandfather. And the French, at the same time, 
overrunning the Spanish Netherlands, both king William 
and the States were obliged to own the duke of Anjou’s 
title, in order to gain time. Ilis majesty, soon after his 
return, dissolved the parliament, and at the same time, to 
please those now distinguished by the name of the Church- 
party, made some alterations in his ministry. The new par- 
liament meeting in February 1700-1, the commons elms*' 
Hubert. Harley, esq. their speaker. The. king, in his speech 
on the death of the duke of Gloucester, having recommended 
to them a further provision for the succession of the protec- 
tant line, after him and the princess, both houses came into 
it; and on June 12, 1701, his majesty passed tin* famous act. 
for the further limitation of the crown, and better securing 
the rights and liberties of the subjects; whereby ihe crown 
was further limited to the princess Sophia, cleetrcss dowa- 
ger of Hanover, and her protestant heirs. She was grand- 
daughter to king James I. by his daughter Elizabeth, 
queen of Bohemia, and grandmother to his majesty king 
George II. Ilis majesty went. again to Holland in July, 
where he made a speech in the assembly of the States, o:i 
the posture of affairs in Europe; which had a good effect. 
The English nation was now divided into parties, for and 
against a war, the old and new ministry, and the house of 
commons, (which had occasioned tl. famous Kentish peti- 
tion, and Legion letter, in which the last, commons were 
treated with great scurrility, and even menaces.) Bui ihe 
death of the late king James, on Sept. 5, at St. Germain’s, 
and the French king’s declaring the mpon the pretended 
prince of Wales king of these realms, gave a new* turn to 
people’s minds, and made them all unite in a firm adherence 
to liis majesty, and the utmost abhorrence of the indignity 
put upon him and the nation by the French king. His ma- 
jesty returned about the end of October, and ha\ iug dissolved 
the parliament, called another to meet Oeccmhcr 30. The 
commons again chose Mr. llarley their >pcaker, and the 
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k‘ng made a most excellent speech to both houses on the 
present posture of affairs, the late insolent step of the French 
king, the dangers that threatened Europe, by bis placing bis 
grandson on the throne of Spain, and the alliances he had 
made for obviating those ■ dangers ; to which both houses 
returned the most satisfactory addresses. And soon after, 
the commons addressed his majesty, that it might be an ar- 
ticle in the several treaties of alliance, That no peace should 
be made with France, till his majesty, and the nation, have 
reparation for the indignity offered by the French king, in 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. They then voted 40,000 land forces, 
and as many for the sea-service. In the midst of these vi- 
gorous resolutions, the king, who had been declining in his 
health for some time, on February 21, 1701-2, fell from bis 
horse, as lie was hunting, and broke his right collar-bone: 
wnich, joined with previous indisposition, held him in a feeble 
state till March 8th, when he expired, in the 52d year of his 
age, having reigned 13 years, 3 weeks, and 2 days. 

WILLIAM IV . of England, — the third son of George 
III. was born Aug. 21, *765, and ascended the throne of these 
realms on the death of his elder brother George IV. on the 
26lli of June, 1830. During the former part of his life, his 
time and talents had been devoted to nautical affairs, for no 
expectation was then entertained, that lie would ever be called 
to sway the English sceptre. The ravages of death, however, 
opened for him a passage, and from the commencement of his 
reign, few monarchs have ever been more popular. Unlike his 
predecessor, on most public occasions he appeared before bis 
subjects without any reserve, and his readiness to receive their 
addresses, to hear their complaints, and attend to their peti- 
tions, ha* endeared him fo all ranks, except those who had 
long thought, that, to bask in the sunshine of royal favour, 
was their exclusive privilege. The opening of London Bridge 
on the first day of August 1831, was a triumphant occurrence. 
Of this fact, the medals, which had been struck to record the 
event, and were liberally scattered among the people by the 
hands of royalty, will preserve a lasting memorial. The cir- 
cumstances which accompanied his coronation on the 8th of 
Sept. 1831, will also be remembered with strong feelings of 
loyal attachment. But that which has endeared him most to the 
great mass of his subjects, and which will transmit him to pos- 
terity as a patriot king, is, the important measure of Reform 
in the representative department of the constitution. That the 
most flagrant corruption existed, few persons had the hardi- 
hood to deny. All admitted that some reform was necessary, 
but. none would undertake the task of cleansing the Augean 
stable. At. length this monarch, wearied with the just coin 
plaints of liis subjects, addressed himself to the momentous 
work. A Whig ministry having been formed, of individuals 
whose views were congenial with his own, and whose talents 
were equal to the enterprise, a bill was brought into parliament, 
and, after several interruptions and vexatious delays in the 
House of Commons, and a still more formidable opposition in 
the House of Lords, was crowned with ultimate triumph, and 
received the royal assent on the seventh day of June, 1832. 
While this bill was hanging in suspense, the most serious 
consternation prevailed throughout the empire. The conse- 
quences of final resistance were so dreadful in presage and 
anticipation, that opposition gave way before the awful 
menace; and the bill was carried. This great, event will render 
the reign of William IV. and the year 1832, illustrious in the 
annals of our country. Without sustaining any loss of popu- 
larity, after a brief reign of six years and a halt, lie died at his 
palace of Windsor, in the 72d year of his age. During this 
reign slavery was abolished, by act of parliament, in the British 
possessions in all parts of the globe. 


WFLL1NG, a. inclined, or not averse to do any thing; 
consenting; desirous; favourable; pleased; ready or con- 
descending; chosen. 

WILLINGLY, ad. without dislike; without reluctance. 

WI LLINGNESS, s. freedom from reluctance; ready com- 
pliance ; consent. 

WILLOW, s. [wlic. Sax. gwilou , Brit.] the salix of 
Linneus. There are many species. Bees are very fond of 
the flowers of all the species. 

WTLLOWHERB, s. in Botany, the epilobium. There 
are seven British species, all of which flower in the summer. 

WVLTON, the county-town of Wiltshire, containing 1997 
inhabitants. It sends one member to parliament, and is 
the place where the knights of the shire are chosen. It has 
a manufactory of carpets. It is 84 miles W. by S. of Lon- 
don. Market on Wednesday. 

WI LTSHIRE, an English county, 52 miles in length, and 
38 in breadth; bounded on the W.by Somersetshire: on the 
N. by Gloucestershire; on the E. by Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire; and on the S. by Dorsetshire and Hampshire. It 
contains 304 parishes, 24 market tow ns, and semis 4 mem- 
bers to parliament. The principal rivers are the Willev, the 
Bourne, the two Avons, the Terns, the Kennet, the Duril, 
the N adder, and the Were. The air is generally good, 
though sharp upon the hills and downs in winter, bui milder 
in the vales and bottoms. The North part is hill v, tin* S. 
level, and the middle full of downs, intermixed w ith bottoms, 
wherein are rich meadow's and corn-fields. The soil of the 
vales is very rich. The beautiful downs in the south yield 
the finest pastures for sheep. This county is noted for fine 
cheese, and its manufacture of broad cloth. Here is a fa- 
mous trench, which runs from K. to W. and is visible for 
many miles. 'Hu; common people will have it to be the 
work of the devil, but it was probably the boundary of 
the West Saxon monarchy. Salisbury is the principal tm»;n. 
The inhabitants of this county in 1831 amounted to 1 17, 1H 
males, and 122,063 females. 

WI'LY, ft. full of stratagem ; sly; cunning; mischievously 
artful; tricking. 

WI'MPLK, s. \wimpvl, Bclg. from we.me.lcn , to bore] an 
instrument with which holes aie bored. 

WC M BOR X, Minster , a town of Dorsetshire, with a 
noble church, built as a cathedral, formerly collegiate, and 
the only one in the county in which cathedral service is per- 
formed. The eastern tower, and part of the church, are 
Saxon. It. is seated between the rivers Stour and Allen, 6 
miles N. of Poole, and 101 S. \V. of London. Market on 
Fridav. Population 4009. 

WT MO XI) If AM, or Windham, a town of Norfolk. 
Stockings, wooden spoons, taps, and spindles, are made 
here. The steeple of the church is very high, and on it 
was hung Ket the tanner, in 1549. It is 100 miles N. E. 
by N. of Loudon. Market on Friday. 

Wl'MPLE, s, [cjuimple, Fr.] a hood or veil. A plant. 

WIN, used in the compound names of men, signifies w r ar, 
strength, &*e. from win. Sax. Sometimes it implies popula- 
rity, from v'inna , dear, or beloved, Sax. And in the names 
of places, denotes a battle fought there. 

To WIN, v. a. fpret. and part. puss, wok; vnnna. Sax. 
winner ?, Belg.] to gain by conquest; to gain the victory in 
a contest or game; to gain something withheld; to obtain 
or overpower by superior charms or persuasions. Neuterly, 
to gain the victory, or advantage. Used with upon , to 
influence, gain ground or favour, or to overpower. 

WTNCA UTON, or Wincaunton , a town in Somersetshire, 
24 miles S. of Bath, and 108 W. by S. of London. Market 
on Wednesday. Population 212 j. 
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To WINCE, v. n. [gwinyo, Brit.] to kick with pain, 
fo kick in order to throw off a rider, applied to beasts of 
carriage. 

WINCH, s. \gwinchcr, to twist, Fr.] an instrument held in 
the hand, by which a wheel is turned round; a windlass. 

To WINCH, v. a . See Wince. 

WTNCIICOMBE, a town in Gloucestershire, 99 miles 
W. N. W. of London. Markt on Saturday. 

I V I' N CHELSEA, a town in Sussex. The old town was 
swallowed up by the ocean in 1250. It has one parish 
church. Population 772. Disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill. 04 miles S. E. of London. Market on Saturday. 

WINCHESTER, a city of Hampshire, It has six parish 
churches, besides the cathedral, which is a largo and beauti- 
ful structure, and in which are interred several Saxon kings 
and queens. The other remarkable buildings are, the* 
bishop’s palace, the ball where the assizes are kept, and the 
college or school, which last is without the walls. King 
Charles II. appointed Sir Christopher Wren to build a royal 
palace here, but did not live to see it finished. It is 21 miles 
N. W. of Chichester, and (>2 W. by N. of London. Markets 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Inhabitants in 1831, 9212. 

WI'NCOFIPE, s. a small red flower in the stubble fields; 
which, by opening in a morning, indicates a fair day. 

WIND, s. [wind, Sax. and Belg.) a sensible motion of 
the air; the direction of the air to any point; breath; any 
thing insignificant, particularly applied to threats. “ Wind 
of airy threats.” Par, Lost. To take , or have the wind of, 
signifies to have the ascendency or advantage of. To lake 
wind, applied to secrets, implies their being disclosed or 
made public. 

To WIND, v. a. [prefer. and part. pass, wound; ivindun. 
Sax. winden, Belg. | to blow or sound by the breath ; to 
turn round, to twist. After turn, 1o regulate in its course. 
“To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.” Stink. To manage 
by shifts or evpedirncnts ; to follow' by the scent; to change 
dr alter; to enfold, entwist, or encircle. Used with out, to 
extricate* from any ditlicultv. To wind up, to bring to a small 
compass; to raise by means of a winch or key; to raise by 
degrees; to put in order by a certain end or regular action. 
To straighten a string by turning that on which it is rolled; 
to put in order for regular action. NeuteihA to alter or 
change; to turn, or twist round; to move round; to move in 
crooked lines; from vindvr, 1 si. crooked. To be extricated 
from any difficulty or perplexity, followed by out of. 

Wl'N BERRY, s. the same with the bilberry. 

Wl'N DBOUND, a. hindered from sailing by contrary 
winds. 

WTNDEGG, *. an egg not impregnated ; an egg that docs 
not. contain the principles of life. 

Wl'N DEB, s. an instrument, or person by which any 
thing is turned round. In Botany, a plant that twists itself 
round others. 

WI NDERMERE WATER . or Winandrr-Mrrr, the most 
extensive lake ill England, lying between Westmoreland 
and Lancashire, and exhibiting a very great variety of beau- 
tiful prospects. It is about 15 miles in length from N. to S. 
but in no part broader than a mile. Opposite Ecelefrig 
Crag, it is 222 feet deep. 

WINDFALL, s. fruit blown down from a tree; a tree 
blown down. An unexpected legacy. 

WI'NDGALLS, .?. in Farriery, soft, yielding, flatulent 
rumors or bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon 
each side of the fetlock joints, and are so painful in hot wea- 
ther and hard ways, that they make a horse to halt. They are 
caused by violent straining, or by horses standing on a slop- 
ing floor, or from extreme labour and heat, or by blows. 
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WI'NDINESS, s. fulness of wind; tendency to generate 
wind; tumor. 

Wl'NDING, s. [vindur, Isl.] any crooked or b< ruling path ; 
flexure; meander. 

WI'NDINGSHEET, s. a sheet in which the dead un- 
wrapped. 

WINDLASS, or WI'NDI.AUE, s. a handle bv which a 
rope or lace is wound round a cylinder; a handle by which a 
wheel or any thing is turned. 

WI'NDLE, s. a spindle. 

WI'NDMILL, s. a mill turned l>v the wind. 

WINDOW, x. [rindur, Dan.] an aperture in a building, 
by which the light and air are let into a room. The frame 
ot glass, Atc. that covers the aperture. 

lo W IN DO W , i\ a. to furnish with windows; to place at 
a window, 'fo break into openings. 

WTNDPIPH, a*, the aperture through which we breathe; 
the weasand, or wezand. 

WTNDSHOUK, s. a particular delect in trees. 

WTNDSOR, a town of Beikshirc, pleasantly seated oil 
the hanks ot the 1 liana s, in a healthful air, ami is a hand' 
some, large, and well inhabited place; hut chit fly famous tor 
its magnificent, castle, which is a r«»\ai pal ice, and where the. 
ceremony of installing the knight* of the Garter is performed 
in the chapel ; and St. George’s hall, which is pa\cd with 
marble, is one of tile finest roum * in Europe. Windsor sends 
two members to parliament, and is 22 miles W. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Inhabit, nts in 1*31, 71(13. 

Wl'N D WARD, od. towards the wind. 

WTNDY , a. consisting of wind; next the wind; empty, 
airy, or having no solidity; t«.mpc*luous; molested with the 
wind ; putty ; flatulent. 

WINE, s. [mvw, Sax.] a liquor made of the juice of the giapo 
fermented; liquor made by feinu illation of \ mbit s. 

W ING, s. | iringv, Dan.] that pari of a hud hv which it 
flics; flight; a fan to winnow, in Botany, the in.:!.* b mu d 
between the stem and leaves of a plant; aho a t- m i ( _i\« u to 
the two lateral petals of u butterfly-shaped hb'-Mwn. 'I Imse 
two oblong blunt petals situated on each >id< of tin *t md.ird 
in the flower of the gorze, or whin, are the win^s. In W:u, 
the two extreme bodies on the sides of an army. Any side- 
piece. The two detached sides of a building. 

To WING, v. a. to furnish with wings; to enable to llv; 
to supply an army with sidc-hndirs. Nmterlv, to p:i«.s by 
flight; to exert the. power of flying. 

WTNGKl), ft. furnisfied with wings; swift; rapid. In Bo- 
tany, applied to a leafstalk, when tlatti-di, with a thin mem- 
brane or leafy border on each side; to a leaf, when an undi- 
vided leafstalk lias maiiv little haves growing from each side, 
as in Jacob's ladder, bladder scua, ash, and pea; to sln>»'is, 
when lliev strike out from the sides like the plumage along 
the sides of a quill, as in ser ial sped* s of featl 'Ttnoss. 

\V F \GSI I ELI., .<?. the shell that covet s the wings of insi et>. 

To WINK, i\ n. [u'incten, Belg.] to shut tin; eye; to hint, 
or direct hv the motion of the eyelids. 1* iguntl ivelv, to pass 
hv a fault without taking notice of it; to connive; to s. mi 
not to see; to tolerate. 

WINK, s. the act of closing the eye; a hint given by the 
motion of the eve. 

Wl'N NEB, s. *he person that wins. 

WTNNJXG, part, attractive; charming; overpowering by 
elegance of address and behaviour. 

VYTNN1NG, s. the sum won at any game. 

To Wl'NNONV, r. a. \windrian. Sax.] to separate b\ means 
of wind; to separate grain from the ehafl*; to fan, or beat as 
with wings. Figuratively, to sift, examine, or separate. 
Neutcrly, to part corn froi i chaff. 

11 E 
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WI'NNOWKR, s. he who winnows. 

Wl'NSLO W, a town in Buckinghamshire, seated in a good 
soil, whore there is plenty of wood. It is 49 miles W. N. W. 
of London. Market on Tuesday. Population 1290. 

Wl’NSTER , a town in Derbyshire, which has an un- 
chartered market on Saturday. Population beneath 1000. 
.47 miles N. N. VV. of London, and 26 N. N. W. of Derby. 

WINTER, s. [ winter , Sax. Dan. Tent., and Belg.] the cold 
season of the year. Winter solstice, is the time when the sun 
enters the tropic of Capricorn, making the shortest day, which 
now is December 21. 

To WrNTEIt, v . n. to pass the winter. Actively, to feed 
in the winter. 

WINTERGREKN, s. a plant with spear-shaped leaves, 
and white blossoms on long fruit-stalks. It is found in woods 
and heaths, and flowers in June. The different species of 
pearl-leaf go also by the name of Wintergreen. 

WI NTERLY, a. such as is suitable to winter; of a wintry 
kind. 

WI'NTRY, a. brumal; suitable to winter. 

To WIPE, v . a. [wipan, Sax.] to rub softly; to cleanse by 
rubbing softly; to strike off* gently; to clear away; to cheat 
or defraud. Used with out, to efface. 

WIPE, s . the act of cleansing; a blow or stroke; a gibe; 
a jeer; a sarcasm. A bird. 

WIRE, s. f rirer, to draw round, Fr. according to Skinner] 
metal drawn into slender threads. 

To WI'REDRAW, v. a, to draw metal into wire; to draw 
out into length; to draw by art or violence. 

WI'KEDR A\V ER, s. one who spins wire. 

WI' RKSWOKTH , a town in Derbyshire, remarkably for 
having the greatest lead market in England. It is seated in 
a valley, near the source of the Kceleshorn, 140 miles N. IV. W. 
of London. Market on Tuesday. Population 77.04. 

To W1S, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, wist ; wysen , Belg. 
wissen, Tout.] to know. 

WiSllIwXCH, or Wishieh. a town in (Cambridgeshire, 
seated in a fenny part of the countv, i n the Isle of Ely, 
between two rivers, and is a place of considerable trade in 
corn, and oil pressed from seed. It is 89 miles N. by E. of 
London. Market on Saturday. Inhabitants in 1831, 7203. 

WI SDOM s. [wisdom. Sax. wiisdotn, Dan.] a higher and 
more refined notion of things, immediately presented to the 
mind, as it were, by intuition, without the assistance of ratio- 
cination. In a moral sense, it signifies prudence or discre- 
tion. S v non. RWow makes us act and speak properly. 
Prudence prevents our speaking or acting improperly. The 
former is more knowing, the latter more wary. 

WISE, a . [i ris, Sax. iviis, Belg. and Dan.] skilful in find- 
ing out the best ends, and the best means of attaining thorn; 
grave, or betokening wisdom; sapient; dexterous; skilful; 
skilled in bidden arts. 

WISE, s. | wise, Sax. wyse, Belg. wrist, Tent.] manner; way 
of being or acting. This word in the modern dialect is cor- 
rupted into Wavs. 

WI SEACRE, s . [u'isegc/hcr, a soothsayer, Beler.] a person 
of dull apprehension, or pretending to wisdom without rea- 
son; a fool; a dunce. 

WISELY, ad. judiciously ; prudently. 

To WISH, i>. n. [wiscinn, Sax.] to have a strong and long- 
ing desire for the existence or possession of any thing. Used 
with well, to be disposed or inclined. Actively, to desire or 
long for Tiny future or absent good; to recommend by wish- 
ing; to imprecate; to ask. 

WISH, s. a longing desire; the thing desired; desire ex- 
pressed. 

WTSHFUL, a . longing; expressive of longing. 


WTSKET, s. a vessel made with twigs, rushes, <fc c 
woven together; a sort of basket. Synon. Wisket is gene- 
rally applied to those that have handles at. the ends, as 
distinguished from basket, which has an arched one over tlm 
middle. 

WISF, s. [wisy Swed and old Belg.] a small bundle ut 
hay or straw. 

WTSTFUL, a. attentive ; earnest ; ful* of thought 
grave. 

WISTON, a town of Pembrokeshire, in S. Wales, 12 
miles N. of Pembroke, and 248 W. N. W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. 

To WIT, r. //. [witan, Sax.] to know. Obsolete, except 
in the phrase to wit, that is to say. 

WIT, s. [g-wit. Sax.] a faculty or operation of the mind, 
according to Mr. Locke, consisting in assembling those ideas 
with quickness and variety that have any resemblance or con- 
gruity, and thereby making pleasant pictures and visions 
agreeable to the mind. Sentiments produced by quickness 
of fancy, and raising pleasure in the mind. Judgment; 
genius; sense. A man of genius; a man of fancy. In the 
plural, a state when? the understanding is sound; a sound 
mind. Contrivance; stratagem; power of expedients. 

WITCH, v. [ wiece. Sax.] a woman that practises unlawtV 
arts, or one who has a familiar spirit. Spencer uses the 
word for a winding sinuous bank. 

WITCHCRAFT, s. a kind of sorcery practised by some 
men and women, who sell themselves to the devil to enable 
them to do mischief. 

WITH, prep, [with. Sax.] by, applied to note the cause, 
instrument, or means by which any thing is done. Upon. 
“Such arguments had invincible force leitk those Pagan phi- 
losophers who became Christians/’ Addison . Sometimes it 
denotes union, conjunction, or society. “There is no living 
with thee.” Tatler. Sometimes it signifies mixture. “ Put 
a little? vinegar with oil.” Sometimes it denotes compari- 
son. “Can blazing carbuncles with her compare?” Sandys. 
Sometimes it implies opposition or against. “The Marquis 
of Granby fought with the French.” Amongst. “ Interest 
is her name with men below.” Dryd. Together, or insepa- 
rably. “ With her they flourish’d,- -and with her they die.” 
Pope . Followed by that or this, immediately after. “ With 
that the god bis darling phantom calls.” Garth . “ With, ill 

composition, generally signifies opposition or privation. 

WITHA'L, ad. along with the rest; likewise; at the same 
time. Sometimes used instead of with. “What God loves 
and delights in, and is pleased withal Tillot. 

WITH AM, a town in Essex, governed by a high bailiff, 
Arc. and has one church, which is an ancient Gothic struc- 
ture. It is seated on a rivulet 8 miles E. of Chelmsford, and 
37 E. N. E. of London. Market on Tuesday. Popul. 273.5. 

To W ITU DRAW, v. a. to take back or deprive of; to 
estrange ; to alienate ; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire, or retreat. 

WITHE, s . a willow twig. A band; properly, a band of 
twigs; from iritthe, a band. Sax. 

To WITHER, v. u. to fade or grow sapless; to dry up. 
Figuratively, to waste or pine away; to want or lose. Ac- 
tively, to make to fade, shrink, or decay, for want of 
moisture. Synon. Wither rises upon the sense of fade. 

A faded flower may recover ; but that which is withered 
cannot. 

W1TI1EREDNESS, s . the state of being withered; mar- 
cidity. 

WITHERING, s. an injury caused to a horse by d 
saddle. 

WITHERS of a horse, $. is the juncture of the shoul- 
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der-bone at tlic bottom of the neck and mane, towards the 
upper part of the shoulder. 

To WITH HOT.. D, v . a. to refrain, hold back, to keep from 
action ; to keep back or refuse. 

WITHI'N, prep. [ withinnan , Sax.] in the inner part of. 
Within the compass, and not beyond, applied to place, time, 
or things. 

WITHI'N, ad . in the inner "parts; in the soul or mind. 
WITHOUT, prep . [ withutan , Sax.] not with; not within; 
in a state of absence from; in the state of not having; on 
the outside; beyond; not within the compass of; with ex- 
emption from. 

WITHOUT ad. on the outside; out of doors; externally. 
WITHOUT, conj. unless; if not; except. 

To WITHSTAND, v. a. [pret. withstood; withstandian , 
Sax.] to oppose, resist, or contest with; to act against. 

WITH WIND, s . the convolvulus: au herb. 

WITHY, s. willow; a tree. 

WITLING, s . [a diminutive of Wit] a person who pre- 
tends to wit and humour; a man of petty smartness. 

WITNESS, s . [witness?. Sax.] a testimony; attestation; a 
person who gives his evidenc e or testimony for or against a 
thing. With a -witness, implies etlectually, or to a high and 
extravagant degree. 

To WITNESS, v. a. to attest; to subscribe one’s name 
to a writing, in order to attest its being authentic. Ncu- 
terly, to give or hear testimony. 

WITNESS ,intrnj. an exclamation used at the beginning 
of a sentence, to imply that a particular person or thing are 
evidences of the truth of any assertion. 

WIT KEY, or Whitney, a long, straggling town in Ox- 
fordshire, whose inhabitants have a manufactory of tine 
blankets. It is seated on the Windrush, bo miles \V. N. W. 
of London. Market on Thursday. Population . r >33<>. 

W ITT E NAT i K.MOT, among our Saxon ancestors, a term 
literally signifying a council, or assembly of sages, or wise 
men; applied to the great council of the land, in later days 
called a Parliament.. 

WITTICISM, s. a mean attempt at wit. 

WITTILY, ad. ingeniously ; artfully ; with flight of 
imagination. 

WTTTTNESS, s. the quality of being witty. 
WTITINOLY, in/. | from u-i/nit, to know, Sax.] knowingly, 
by design, or with deliberation. 

* Wl'TTOL, s. [iri/fol, from witan, to know. Sax.] a per- 
son who knows his wife to be frail, but connives at it; aeon- 

tented cuckold. ... 

WITTY, ft. judicious; ingenious; full of imagination; 
sarcastic; taunting; sending. 

To WIVE, e. a. to marry. Seldom used. 

WIVES, the plural of Wifk. 

WI'VELSCOMH , Wireliscomhr, or Wieclscombr, a manu- 
facturing town in Somersetshire, lb l miles W. by S.ot Lon- 
don. Market on Tuesday. Population 3407. 

WIZARD, s. [from vision, lielg.] formerly used for a 
person of extensive knowledge; at present used only in a bad 
sense, and applied to a conjurer, enchanter, or warlock. 

WO AD, s. [wad, Sax.] a plant with scolloped root-leaves, 
arrow shaped stem-leaves, oblong pods, and yellow blossoms. 
Wiili the juice of this plant the ancient. Britons painted their 
bodies, to render themselves more terrible to their enemies. 
It. is found in corn-fields, and under hedges, and is much 
used bv livers for its blue colour. 

WO' BURN, or Woohnrn, a town in Bedfordshire, seat- 
ed on the high road from London to Northampton; and 
was formerly Pinions for its abbey, which now belongs to 
the duke of Bedford, and is his country seat. It has also 


a free-school, and a charity-school, founded hv the duke 
of Bedford. Near it is found great plenty of fuller's earth. 

It is 12 miles S. of Bedford, and 12 N. N. W. of London. 
Market on Friday. Population 1S27. 

WOE, or WO, s. [in/, Sax.] giief; calamity; sorrow; 
misery; a state of misery. It is often used as a denun- 
ciation of calamity, or as a curse. 

WO EFUL, a. full of sorrow; causing excessive giii-f; 
calamitous; aillictive; mournful; petty; wretched; soriv 
WOEFULLY , ad. sorrowfully; mournfully; wretchedly. 
WO'EFULNESS, s. misery; calamity. 

W OLD, in the compound names of places, signifies a plain 
open country, from void. Sax. a plain having no woods. 

.WOLF, s. [irolj, Belg. waif, Sa\.J a kind of wild clog. 
Figuratively, a man of a ravenous disposition. 

WO'LFDOG, s. a dog of veiy large breed, kept gcnc^dly 
to guard sheep. 

WO'LITSH, a. ravenous; cruel; like a wolf in qualities. 
WO'LFKAM, s. a mineral of a black or brown shining 
colour, in appearance resembling the ore of tm, and gene- 
rally found in tin mines. 

WO'LFSBANE, s. a poisonous plant; aconite. 
WO'LFSCLAW, s. the common eluhnioss. 

WO' LLER, a town in Northumberland, resorted to in the 
summer months by invalids, to diink goat’s whev and milk. 

It is 14 miles S. of Berwick. Market on Saturday. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Sen Wuoi.v mui amptov. 

IPO LSI NGIIA M, a town in the county of Durham, 2 .OS 
miles N. W r . by N. of London, It has no market. 

WOMAN, s. [in the plural women; wiftnun, Sax.] the 
female cf the human race; a female attending more parti- 
c nl ally on a lady. 

WO'MANllOOl), s. the character and collective qualities 
of a woman. 

To WO'MANIZK, v. a. to soften, to eliemiii.ite, to emas- 
culate. Not used. 

WOMANISH, a. etleminate. 

WO'MANKINl), s. the female sex The race ( ,f w«.imn. 
WOMANLY, a. becoming or suiting a vann.m; ft mininc. 
WOMB, .s‘. \ icnmh. Sax. iramftti , tinlh. /r,. /;■/•, UL| the. 
place of conception; the place whence .m\ thing is produced. 
Anv cavity. 

To W ON, i'. it. [teonrn, T’eut.] to dwell, lo live, to have 
abode, oi reside. Obsolete. 

To WONDER, r. n. [ wonder , Belg. i rondrinn, Sax.] to 
be* alleeted or astoni.dicd at the presence of something very 
stiange or surpiising. 

WO'NDKR, s. [tronder, Belg. irundor , Sax.] any thing 
which causes surprise hv its straugenes; surprise caused by 
something unusual or unexpected; admiiatiou; amazement; 
astonishment, used with at. 

WO NDERFUL, //. admiiuhle; astonishing; marvellous; 
surprising; strange; amazing. 

WONDERFULLY, ad. in a wonderful manner; to a 
wonderful degree. 

WO NDERSTRUCK, a. amazed. 

WO NDROUS, «. so strange as to cause astonishment; 
admirable; marvellous; surpiising; strange. 

To WONT, or To ho WONT, v. n. [ wtutuin , Sax.] to be 
accustomed or used; to use. 

WO’NT, a contraction o fir/// not. 

WO'NTEl), a. usual; accustomed. 

To WOO, v. a. ^neofjod, courted. Sax.] to court; or to 
endeavour to gain the ailed ions of a person as a lover; to 
invite with eagerness and kindmss. To importune. “I 
7 too to hear l!iy even song.” Mdt- Ncuterly, to court; to 
make love. 
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WOOD, s. [wude, Sax. woud, Belg.] a largfi and thick other warlike stores. It has an academy, where the ma . 
plantation of trees ; the solid substance whereof the branches thematic* are taught, and young officers instructed in tin; 
or trunk of a tree consist, when stripped of the bark; timber, military art. For some yeais past, two or three hulks have 
W()()'j)13INE, s, the honeysuckle. been moored ort this town, lor the reception of convicts, 

WOO DBRIDGE. a town in Suffolk, seated on the river to the number sometimes of 400 it is 8 miles 1’. (J f 
Dehen, with a considerable corn trade, and famous for re- London. Market on Friday. Its inhabitants, in 1 -Si.il, 
fining salt. It is situated about (> miles from the sea, and were 17,fiGL 

77 N. E, of London. Market on Wednesday. Popul. 47(iL. WORCESTER, a city, and the? capital of \\ orersb-r 
4 WOO DCOCK, .v. [woducoc, Sax.] a well-known wild shire, se ated on the river Severn, oyer which is a beautiful 
fowl, somewhat smaller than the partridge, and oil the back stone bridge, erected in 17/0. lhe principal liiauufac- 
of a black, gray, or reddish brown colour. tun s are ot horse-hair cloth, broad doth, gloves, and cl,*, 

WOO'DKN, a. [a Saxon termination] made of wood; gant china ware. Here arc 1) churches, besides the cathedr.il, 
ligneous, figuratively, clumsy, or awkward. 3 grammar schools, 7 hospitals, an infirmary , a water- house, 

WOO'I) E It KTTF.lt, s . an insect; a wood worm. and a well-contrived quay- On September .‘Id, ]f>o|, king- 

WOO'DLAND, s. ground covered with trees; woods. Charles 11. at the head of a Scotch army, was defeated id 

yoO'DLAKK, j>. a sort of melodious wild lark. and near this city, and the vanquished were almost all 

MOO' D LO US K, s. the millcpes; a sort of small insect. cither killed, or taken prisoners and sold to the Anieiiran 
WOO DMAN 7 , s. one whose trade is to fell timber; a plantations It is lit) miles M. N. M . of London. Mni- 
sportsman ; a hunter. kelson Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; and a consul. -r- 

WOO'DiMOTE, s. a name of one of the. forest courts. able hop-market on Saturday. Fairs on the eve of Palin 
M'OO'DNOTK, if. wild or native music. “Marble his Sunday, the Saturday after Easter, August 1 .3th, and 
native woodnotrs wild.” Ahft. Septemhei 1 1 M 1 1 . Population 18/>L). It elects ;»\o ivpie 

M’OO'PN VMIMI, .s' . a lablcd goddess of the woods. sentalives. 

M’OO'DOFFKUlNCi, .v. wood burnt, on an altar. \Y0‘ RC ESTERS! H RE, an English county, hmimlet 

WOO'DPKCKEH, s. a sort of biid. oil *tlu? K. by Warwickshire ; on the S. by (Sloiiecsterdiire 

M’OI fDPK-lEON, s. the woodeulver; a wild pigeon. on the M\ by Herefordshire; and on lhe N. bv Staihud- 

M’OO'DKOOF, s. a plant of which there are two species, shire and Shropshire; being about 3.7 miles in length, and 
viz. the sweet wood roof, and squinaueywort. 27 in breadth, it contains 1.02 parishes, 12 market-towns, 

M’OO'DSARK, s, a kind of spittle found upon herbs, as and sends 2 members to parliament. The principal rivers 
lavender and sage. are the Severn, the Avon, the Salwarp, the Teem, and the 

WOCVDSOUHEL, s. a genus of plants containing two Stour. The air is very healthy, and the. soil in the v ales and 
species, the acetous and yellow- flowered. The lirst. species meadows very rich, producing corn and pasture; while seve- 
goes also by the names of cuckoo-bread and sour trefoil. ml of the hills feed large thicks of sheep. The chief com- 
WOO DSTOCK, a borough in Oxfordshire, chiclly noted modifies of this county are, corn, Imps, wool, cloth, cheese, 
for Plenlieim. house, a fine palace, built to perpetuate the cider, perry, and very fine salt. The chief town is \\ oj- 
invmory of the victories obtained by the duke of Marl - coster. The number "of inhabitants in J.s J, was Jp.V/7 
borough over the french and Lav arums, particularly that male's, and ]07,‘K> females. 

of August 2, 170-i. h was erected at the public expense. MOLD, s. [word, Sax. woord , llelg.J an articulate sound 
The town has several good in ns, and a manufacture of steel of t lie voice, by vvJiich some idea is conveyed to the mind 
chains for watches, and gloves. It is ()2 miles U\ IV. H f . of of another; a single part of speech, or any eolleefion of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population USO. Elects letters that conveys an idea ; a short discourse; promise; to- 

one representative. ken. Figuratively , language . After make, contest. After 

WOO'D V, n. abounding in wood or trees; consisting of /urp, a promise. After pice, a signal. After briny, an account 

timber; ligneous; relating to woods; sylvan. or message. In Scripture, the Gospel dispensation. The Ne- 

WOO’EU, s. one who courts a woman. corn! Person in the ever adorable Trinity. Ny\ox. A Word, 

WOOF, s. [ wiftn , Sax. but. Johnson derives it from wove] is a single part, of speech; is general, and determined by use. 
the cross threads shot by a weaver with a shuttle, between Term, is a particular cast of language; owes its formation to 
and across those of the warp. Texture, cloth. the subject, and its excellence to its suitableness. Erjtres- 

WOOL, s. [irtd, Sax.] the covering or fleece of sheep, s/on, is a certain mode of speech, arises from thought, and 

Figuratively, any downy, short, thick hair. “ Wool of bat, is more or less beautiful, according to its particular turn, 
and tongue of dog.” ShnJt. The purity of language depends upon its words ; the pre- 

WOO'l.l.EN, n. consisting of wool; made of wool. cision, upon its terms; the brilliancy, upon its expressions. 

M’( )( )' Lf.EX, s. cloth made of wool. To M OLD, v. a. to express in proper words. 

MO()'LL\, a. clothed with wool; consisting of wool; WO'liDY, a. [word! tty. Sax.] abounding in words, or 

resembling wool. making use of more than what are necessary; verbose; 

WOO LV ERHAMPTON, or Wolverhampton , a town in loquacious. 

Staffordshire, which lias an ancient collegiate church an- M'OltE, prefer, of Wkar* 

nexed to the deanery of Windsor, as also a free-aehool, well To WORK, v . n. [prefer, and part. pass, worked , or 

endowed, and a market-house. It is chiefly noted for its iron irrowjht ; wrorcan , Sax. werken , Belg.] to labour, to toil, to 
manufactories, and now sends two members to parliament, travail; to be in action or motion; to act as a manufacturer. 

In 1831, it contained 24,732 inhabitants; and is govern- To ferment, applied to liquors. To operate, or have effect; 
ed by two constables. It is Hi miles S. of Stafford, and 122 to obtain by assiduity; to act as on a subject. To 
N. W. of London. Market on M'ednesday. refine, used with up to . To be tossed or agitated as if in 

WOOLWICH , a town in Kent, seated on the river a fermentation. “Confused with working sands and rolling 
Thames, and of great note for its fine docks and yards, waves/’ Addis. Actively, to make by degrees, or continual 
where men of war are built, as also for its vast magazines application of strength; to perform; to labour or manufar 
of great guns, mortars, bombs, cannon-balls, powder, and ture; to produce by action; to bring by action into any 
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state. “ Works itself clear.” Addis • To embroider, or per- 
form by tbe needle. To manage or direct, applied to ships. 
Used with out , to effect by continual labour; to erase, or 
efface. Used with vp, to raise, excite, or provoke. 

WORK, s. [weorc, Sax. werk, Belg.] constant application 
of strength or mind ; labour or employ ; toil ; a state of 
labour ; a bungling attempt ; any thing made by the needle, 
or any manual art; an action or deed. Operation. To <jo 
to work with , is to manage or treat. To set on work, to 
employ, engage, or excite to action. 

WO RK HR, s. one that works. 

WO'RKIIOUSK, s. a place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle people, are set to work, and maintained with clothing, 
diet, &c. 

WO'RKINGDAY, s. a day on which labour is permitted, 
opposed to the sabbath. 

WORKINGTON, a sea-port of Cumberland, seated on 
the S. side of the river Derwent, near its mouth. The num- 
ber of .shipping employed lu re (chiefly in the coal trade) is 
about 100. A little up tbe river there are extensive iron 
works, and a fine salmon fishery. Workington is 7 miles W. 
of Coekermouth, and 311 N. W. of London. Market on 
Wednesday. Inhabitants in 1*31, 7100. 

WO'RKMAN, s. an artificer; a maker of any thing; one 
that works at any trade. 

WO'RKMANSHl P, s* manufacture; the skill of a worker; 
the art of working. 

WORKSOP, a town in Nottinghamshire, 140 mill s X. by 
W. of London. Market on Wednesday. 

WORLD, s. [world, Sax.] the whole system of created 
things, according to Locke ; the earth. following this, 
the present state of existence. A secular life; the pleasures 
and interests which steal away the soul from God; tin? pub- 
lic ; universal empire ; trouble of life ; course of life ; a 
great multitude ; mankind, hi the worlds implies, existing, 
in being, or possible. For all the. world , exactly. World 
without end, signifies throughout eternity, or time without 
end, from the Saxon, wherein world generally signifies time . 
S y no\. World properly signifies one globe, as the earth. 
In a more limited sense, it. conveys only the idea of one 
single being or tiling, though general, as the world of qua- 
drupeds, the religious world , the philosophic world, No. 
Universe is used when we speak of the whole system or cre- 
ated beings and things, though in a more restricted sense it 
means the whole of this earth taken together. 

WO'RLDLINESS, s. a state wherein a person pursues 
his present, to the neglect, of his future and eternal interest. 
Covetousness; avarice; desire of gain. 

WO'RLDLTNG, s. a person entirely guided by views of 
gain; a mortal set upon profit. 

WORLDLY, a. secular; relating to this life, in contra- 
distinction to that which is to come; bent entirely upon this 
world; human; common; belonging to tbe world. 
WO'RLDLY, ad. with relation to the present life. 

WORM, s. [worm, Belg. wi/nn, Sax.] an annular creep- 
ing animal, bred in the earth, or in the body; a guu-screw. 
Figuratively, torment or pain. 

To WORM, v. n. to work slowly and secretly. Actively, 
to drive by slow and secret, means. 

WORMEATKN, a. gnawed by worms; old, worthless. 
WORM SEED, s. a genus of plants, of which there are 
several species. Tlui hedge-mustard and winter-cress arc 
among the species. 

WORMWOOD, s. a species of southernwood, common 
by roadsides apd amongst rubbish, and flowers in August. 
'WORMY, a. abounding in worms. 

WORN, part. pass, of Wkar. 
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ToWO'RRY, v. n. [worirjen, Sax.l to tear, mangle, or 
shake like boasts of prey. Figuratively, to lease, to harass, 
or persecute brutally or inhumanly. 

WORSE, «. [the comparative degree of Rad, thus im - 
gularly compared, had, worse, worst; wirs, Sax.] that, which, 
on comparison, appears to have less good qualities than 
another. 

To WORSE, v. a. to put to disadvantage. 

W O' RSI 1 1 l* f *. [ weorthseype , Sax.] eminence; excellence ; 
dignity which requires reverence and respect. ; a character 
of honour; adoration; religious act of reverence; the title of 
justice of peace ; honour; civil deference, respect. 

To WO'RNIUP, e. a. to adore or pay divue honours tu; 
to honour, or treat, with great reverence. Xcutcrlv, to per- 
form acts of devotion. 

WO'RSIIIPFUL, a. claiming respect by anv charact® or 
dignity; a term of ironical respect. 

WORSHIPPER s. an adorer; one that worships. 
WORS/JJ Y, a village in Lancashire, 7 miles \V. X. \\\ 
of Manchester, containing 7*39 inhabitants. It is noted for 
its abundance of coal, and for being the place where the 
Duke of Bridgewater first commenced his canal navigations. 
To WORST, r. a. to defeat; to ovei throw. 

W ORST, s. the utmost height or degree of any thing ill. 
WO'RSTKI), s. [from Worsted, a town in Not folk, famous 
for the woollen manufacture] thread made of wool, such as 
stockings are made of. 

WO RSTED, a town in Norfolk, seated on a flat, and 
noted as the place where worsteds were first made. P21 miles 
N. E. of London. M.irkrt on Saturday. Population *30. 

WORT, s. [wort, Belg. wert. Sax. | originally a geiiciul 
name for an herb, but at present appropriated to a plant of 
the cabbage kind. New lu er, either unlernu nted or f« r- 
liiciiting ; from hurt. Sax. 

WORTH, n. \weerth, Sa\.] price or value; » xcellcnce ; 
virtue; importance; valuable quality. 

WORTH, a. equal in piicc or value to; deserving of; 
equal in possessions to. 

To WORTH , or WURTH, r. n. [ wiortfinn, Sa\.| to be. 

T Ills ftorcl is only used in the phrase woe » e/7//. “ W oe worth 
the day.” Kzik. \\\. 2. 

WO'RTII I N ESS, s. desert, merit, exeelh nee, dignity. 

WO RTHLESS, e. having no value, vile, base, tifb.nl 
principles, applied to persons. 

WORTHY, a. deseiving, used with of'. Valuable; suit- 
able; meritorious. 

WO RTHY, ,s\ a person of unim lit. qualities, partieubnU 
valour, and deserving esteem. 

To WOT, v. n. [wit a n. Sax. whence wnt, to know) t . * 
know or be aware of. Obsolete. 

WOTTOX-IlASSRTs or H do/< »/i-/»uv\< 7, a town in Wilt- 
shire, situated near a large paik, iu»l lar iiom be lor* st of 
Rrcdon. Disfranchised. It. is *7 miles \V r . of London. 
Market on Friday. Population l*‘.)(>. 

WOTTON, or Wootonmah r-hdye, a town in (ilouos- 
tershire, chiefly inhabited hv clothiers, and is 1()7 miles \\ . 
N. W. of London. Market on Friday. Population .7. M L 
WO'VEX, the part. pass, of WT \v r.. 

WOULD, tbe prctcr. of WTi.i., used as an auxiliary verb 
to express tin.* optative and subjunctive moods. 

WO'ULDTNG, s. an inclinaiion or desire. “ The wunhf- 
irufs of the spirit.” Pammond. Propensity; primary purpose 
or intention. 

WOUND, [v.'intd, Sax. ironde, Belg.) in Suigcry, a vio- 
lent solution of the continuity of the soft external parts of 
the body, made by some instrument. 

To WOUND, l\ a. to hurt bv violence or accident. 

11 F 
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WOUNK, preter. and part. pass, of Wind. 
WOU'NDILY, ad, a ludicrous word for excessively. 
WOU'NDWOltT, s . the common goldenrod. 

The reader will please to remember, that the w before 
r in the following words is always mute. 

WRACK, s. [wrack, Belg. wrtecce, Sax.] See Wreck. 

To WRA'NGLE, v, n. [wrangheseur, Belg. Mbisftcw] to 
dispute or quarrel in a peevish or perverse manner. 
WRA'NGLE, s, a quarrel; a perverse dispute. 
WRA'NGLER, s . a perverse, peevish, disputative person. 
To WRAP, v . a. [pret. and part. pass, wrapped or wrapt ; 
wrejflcr , I)an.] to roll together in folds; to complicate; to 
cover with something rolled, or thrown round; to involve; 
to comprise; to contain. Used with up, to cover, hide, or 
conceal. To transport or put in ecstasy. 

^KA'PPKH, s. one who wraps; any thing used as a cover. 
WRATH, s. [wrath, Sax.] anger excited to a high degree 
by some great offence; fury; rage. 

WRA'TIIKIJL, a. angry; furious; raging. 

To W R KAK, v. a, [wrwean, Sax.] to revenge. “ Another’s 
wrongs to wreak upon thyself.” Spenser . To execute any 
violent design. 

WREAK, s, revenge; a passion; vengeance. Obsolete. 
WREATH, s. [wreath, Sax.] any thing curled or twisted; 
a garland or chaplet. 

To WREATHE, ». a, [preter. wreathed, part. pass. 
wreathed or wreathen j to curl; to twist ; to convolve; to 
interweave or intwine in one another ; to encircle with, or 
surround like a garland. Ncuterly, to he interwoven. 
WRE'ATHY, a . spiral; curled; twisted. 

WRECK, s. [icrcecce, a miserable person, Sax. wrae.hr, 
a ship broken, Belg.] the destruction of a ship by winds or 
roeks. Figuratively, dissolution by violence; ruin; de- 
struction. 

To WRECK, v. a. to destroy bv rushing on rocks or sands. 
To ruin. Ncuterly, to suffer wreck. 

WREN, s . [wrenna. Sax.] a bird, the smallest known in 
this country, and very common in Derbyshire. 

To WRENCH, v. a. [wringan, Sax. irringhen, Belg.] to 
pull by violence; to wrest; to force; to sprain; to distort. 
WRENCH, s. a violent pull or twist; a sprain. 

To WREST, r. a. [wrastan, Sax.] to twist by violence; 
to extort by violence; to writhe; to distort; to force; to 
apply a word to an uncommon meaning, as it were with 
violence to its common acceptation. 

To WRESTLE, v. u. to struggle with a person in order to 
throw him down. Figuratively, to contend, to struggle with 
great force, in order to surmount some opposition, followed 
by with, 

WRK'STLER, s . one who wrestles, or contends in 
wrestling. 

WRETCH, s. [wrreca. Sax.] a person in extreme misery; 
a person of no worth or merit. Used sometimes by way ot 
ironical pity, slight, or contempt. 

W RETCHEL), a. miserable ; afllietive ; calamitous; un- 
happy; unfortunate; pitiful; despicable; worthless; paltry; 
sorry; hateful; contemptible. 

\V R ET( ’ 1 1 E D N ESS , s, misery ; unhappi ness ; affliction ; 
pitifulness ; despic ableness. 

WREXHAM, a town of Denbighshire, the most popu- 
lous in all N. Wales. Wrexham is of Saxon origin, and re- 
tains the language and appearance of an English town. It 
has an ancient Gothic church, whose lofty steeple, for cu- 
rious architecture, is reckoned one of the finest, in England. 
Here is a considerable manufactory of Welsh flannel, and a 
large cannon foundry. It is seated on the river which falls 
into the Dee, in a country affording plenty of lead, 11 miles 


s. S. W. of Chester, and 1 76 N. W. of London. Fairs on March 
23d, Holy Thursday, June 6th, and September 1 9th. Markets 
on Monday and Thursday. Inhabitants 11,521. 

To WRI GGLE, v, n, [wrigan, Sax. ruggelcn , Belg.] to 
move to and fro with short twists. Actively, to put in a 
quick reciprocating motion; to search; to insinuate. 

WRIGHT, s . [wrihta, Belg. or wyrhta, Sax.] a workman; 
a maker; an artificer; a manufacturer: generally applied to 
one that works in wood. 

ToWRING, v . a . [preter. and part. pass, wrinyed and 
wrung: wring an. Sax.] to twist or turn round with violence; 
to writhe ; to force moisture out of a thing by twisting it; to 
squeeze; to pinch; to distort; to torture; to persecute with 
extortion. Ncuterly, to writhe with anguish. 

WRTNKL.E, s, [wrincle, Sax. v:ri nket, Belg.] a corruga- 
tion; a furrow of the skin or lace; any roughness or 
uneveliness. 

To WJU'NKI.E, v. a. [wrinclian, Sax.] to corrugate or 
contract the skin into furrows; to make uneven or rough. 

WIH'XdTON, a pretty good town in Somersetshire, seated 
among the Mendip Hills, 9 miles N. of Wells, and 125 \V. 
of London. It is remarkable for being the birthplace of Mr. 
Locke, in 1704. Market on Tuesday. Population 1540. 

WRIST, $• [wyrst, Sax.J that part by which the hand joins 
to the arm. 

WRl'STBAND, s, the band at the extremity of a shirt or 
shift sleeve. 

WRIT, s. any thing written; scripture; the foregoing 
sense is used when speaking of the Bible. In Law, it signi- 
fies the king’s precept in writing under seal, issuing out uf 
Home court, directed to the shentf, or other officer, and com- 
manding something to be done in relation to a suitor action. 

WRIT, the preter of Warn:. 

WRIT ATIVE, a. fond of, or inclined to, write. John- 
son very justly censures this word, of Pope’s coining, ys 
unworthy of being imitated. 

To WRITE, v. a. [pret. writ , or wrote , part. pass, writ- 
ten , wrote, or writ: wrifan , Sax.] to form letters, or express 
by a pen; to engrave; to impress; to produce, as an author. 
Neiitcrly, to convey one’s ideas by letters formed with a pen; 
to compose. To tell in books. To send letters. 

WRITER, s, one who writes; an author. 

To WRITHE, v. a. [writhaa, Sax.J to distort; to twist with 
violence; to wrest; to twist. Ncuterly, to he convolved with 
agony or torture. 

WRITING, s. the act of forming letters, words, &c. with 
a pen; a paper containing writing; any legal instrument; a 
composure; a book. 

WRl'TJNGMASTER, s. one who teaches to write. 

WRITTEN, part. pass, of Wiutk. 

WRONG, s. \wrange, Sax.] any thing done knowingly, or 
with a design to injure another; an action inconsistent with 
moral rectitude; an error; detriment. 

WRONG, a. inconsistent, with morality, propriety, or truth; 
impropei ; unfit; unsuitable. 

To WRONG, v. a. to deprive a person of his due; to injure. 

WRO'NGFUL, a, injurious; unjust. 

WRONGHEA 1), or WRO NGHEADED, a. obstinate; 
having a perverse understanding. 

WRO'NGLY, or WRONG, ad. amiss; unjustly. 

WROTE, pret. and part. pass, of Write. 

WROTH, a. [ wrad , Sax.] angry; irritated; very much 
provoked by some offence. 

WROTH AM , a town in Kent, 24 miles S. E. by E. of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population 2469. 

WROUGHT, [preterit, and parr, passive of Work; 
wrogt , Sax.] performed. Prevailed upon, or influenced. 
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,.„ d „ jth upon. Operated ; formed ; excited or produced by 
decrees; produced; caused; effected; used in labour. 
WRUNG, preter. and part. pass, of Wring. 

WRY, a. [from Writhe] crooked; distorted; perverted; 

wrested; wrung. 

To WRY, v. w. to be contorted or writhed; to deviate. 
Actively, to 'distort; to make to deviate. 

WRY'NECK, s. the torquilla; a bird. 

WU'LPIT , or Woolpit , a town in Sutfolk. It is half a mile 
Ion*’*, and in the road between Busy St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. 
Jt is 75 miles N. E. of London. Population 850. 

VSU'RTEMBURG , a kingdom, in the circle of Suabia, 
(Germany, having Mcntz, Franconia, and the Rhine, on the 
N.; Oeting, Burgau, and Ulm,on the E.; Hoen Zollern, Fur- 
stenburg, and Hohenburg, on theS. ; and Baden and the Black 
Forest on the W. It is about 65 miles long, and as many broad. 
The soil is tolerably fertile.— In the war with Austria, in 1805, 
the duke of Wurtemburg was the forced ally of Bonaparte; 
who, after the peace of Presburg, rewarded him with an in- 
crease of territory and the regal dignity. He married the 
princess royal of England.— Stutgard is the capital. 

WU'RTZBURG , a bishopric of Franconia, about 76 
miles in length, and 58 in breadth, divided into 50 baili- 
wicks. The soil is very fertile, and produce s more corn 
and wine than the inhabitants can consume. 

WYE, a town in Kent, seated on the river Stour, over 
vlneli there is a bridge. 50 miles S. E. of London. Maiket 
on Thursday. Population IKK). 

WYE, a river of South Wales, which rising from Plvnlim- 
inon-hiJI, on the coniines of Cardiganshire, and running S. 
E. divides the counties of Radnor and Brecknock, and falls 
into the mouth of the Severn at Chepstow. The romantic 
bounties of the Wye, which Hows between lofty rocks clothed 
with hanging woods, and crowned by mined castles, have 
employed the descriptive powers of the. pen and pencil. 

X. 


breast-bone, and so called from its resembling the point <>f a 
sword. 

XY'STUS, s. [sUTor, Gr.J in Architecture, a long spacious 
portico, wherein the athletic, such as gladiators, wrestlers, 
&c. exercised. 

Y. 

Y is the twenty -third letter of our alphabet; its sound in 
formed by expressing the breath with a smld- n expan- 
sion of the lips, from that configuration hv which we express 
the vowel v. It is one of the amhigenal letters, being a con- 
sonant in the beginning of words, and placed R fore all vow- 
els, as in yard , youth, York , <Nc. but before no consonant. 
At the end of words it is a vowel, and is substituted for the 
sound of i, as in try , fry, cry, See. In the middle of words 
it is not used so frequently as r, unless in those derived from 
the Greek, as in chyle, empyreal , type, <Ve. although it is 
admitted into some pure F.nglisli words, as in ilyinq , cri/itaf , 
prynitj, &e. Y was much used by the Saxons, whence it is 
found for i in the English writers. Y is also a numeral, 
signifying 150, and with a dash over it thus, y‘,1 50,001). 

YACHT, YAT( ’ll, or YATCHT. ynut, s. a small ship, 
generally used in conveying >tato passengers. 

YAM, s. a plant cultivated by the inhabitants of the Ame- 
rican islands, for feeding their negroes, and the white people 
make puddings of the roots, when ground to a soit of Hour. 

YARD, .v. \ycurd. Sax.] inclosed ground belonging to a 
house; a measure containing three feel, settled by Henry 1. 
from the length of his own arm. Long pieces of timber titted 
across the masts, and used as supports lor sols. 

YA'H DWAND, s, a measure of a \uid- 
YARE, a. I ycancr, Sax.] leadv ; eager; dexterous. 
“You shall find me yaw." Shaft, Not in use. 

YARMOUTH, Great, a considerable sca-poil of Nor- 
folk, seated on the river Van-, hv means of which it has the 
export and import trade ot Norwich, and various places m 
Norfolk and Sutfolk; 22 miles E. of Norwich, and 12 1 V E. 


Is the twenty-second letter of our alphabet, and a don- 
JSl. |)l(» consonant. Neither the Hebrews nor ancient 
Greeks used it, but expressed it by its component parts ex. 
Neither have the Italians this letter, but express it hv ss, 
X begins no word in tin* Knglieh language, but such as are 
of Greek original, and we find it. in few words but what 
are of Latin* derivation, as perplex, reflexion, tit jl ax ton, 
axle, & c. We often express this sound by single letters; 
as in hacks, cracks , necks, &c. by ks, in hrooks, breaks, 
rocks; by cc, in access, accident; by ct, in action, unction, 
Sec. 'Bus English and French pronounce it cs or ks. In 
Numerals, it expresses 10, and as such, seems to be made 
of two V’s placed one over the other. \\ hen a dash is over 

it, thus, X, it signifies 10,000. . . . , 

XEBE'C, s. a small three-masted vessel, navigated in the 
Mediterranean sea, and on the coasts of Spain, Portugal, 

and Barbnry. . ... - 

XF.'IUF, s. a title given to a prince, or chief governor, ot 

^XKROCOLLY'RHJM, s, [;wmoXX < q«”>s ( *r.] a dry plaster 

for sore eyes. _ , , c , 

XERO'IMI AGY, s. \b U >o<l>nyiu, Or.] the eating of dry 
meats, a sort, of fast among the primitive Christians. 

XE' ROTHES, ze-ro-tez, s. a dry habit or disposition ot 

the bodv. , , 

\ IP ft IAS, s . the sword-fish; also a comet shaped like a 

XIPHOI'DES, zif-oi-des, s. [Injnn trie, Gr.] in Anatomy, 
the name of a cartilage at the bottom of the iteruum, or 


of London, its foreign trade is chiefly to the Baltic, Holland, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean. It aR« -end?- ships to the 
Greenland fishery. The home fulling is e.mied on at two 
seasons, that for rnackarel in .Ma\ and .bine, and that tor 
herrings in October and November. Of tJiesc last, 5l),0()0 
barrels arc generally taken and cured in one year. Yar- 
mouth is much frequented in the season as a place for sea- 
bathing. Population, in 18. H, 21,115. I lie quay is a 
mile and a quarter in length, and then* arc a few 
pretty wide, streets, and a spacious market-place. A lofty 
steeple here serves as a landmark lor those at sea ; hut 
whichever wav it. is viewed it appears crooked. Oil tin* 
mouth of the harbour is a bar, which pievnits the entry of 
ships nf large burden; and tlu* Hoads, east, ot the town, 
with the dangerous sands and hanks ot the oiling, are much 
frequented, though noted for frequent shipwrecks. Maiket 
on Wednesday and Saturday. 

YARMOUTH,* SIM- pi, It of the Isle, of Wight, on the 
N. W. part of the island, 8 miles from Newport , and 90 S. W. 
of ljondon. Disfranchised. Pop. 581). Market on Friday. 

YARN, s. [yearn. Sax.] wool spun into threads; woollen 

thread. 

To YAH R, r. n. to growl or snarl like a dog. 

YA'H HOW, a plant, of which there are two species, viz. 
the bastard pellitor\, and milfoil. 

YA'Rr.M, or Yar/n, a town in the North Hiding of York- 
shire, seated on the river Teese, over which then* is a hand- 
some stone bridge, 3b miles N. of York, 24 .j N. by W, of 
London. Market on Thursday. Population lb3b. 
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YAWL, s. a boat or small vcss<*i oe onging to a ship. 

To YAWN, v. 71 . [yronun, Sax.] to gape; to opCL wide; to 
express longing by gaping. 

YAWN, s. the act of gaping; oscitation. 

A'A'WNINO, a . sleepy; slumbering; drowsy. 

A A WS, sjx common distemper iu (Juineu, and hot climates, 
which sailors call the pox. in Sea language, a ship makes 
yaws when she does not steer steady. 

YA'XLEY, Huntingdonshire, 14 miles N. of Huntingdon, 
77 N. by W. of London. Market, Tuesday. 1‘opulat. 1140. 

ACLE'PED, o-klcpt, a. [part. pass, of clepe, to call, from 
clcpan , Sax.] called; named; termed; denominated. 

YE, proa, the nominative plural of thou, used when speak- 
ing to more than one person. 

YEA, ad. [7f 7 , or yea, Sax.] yes; truly. It. is sometimes 
used emphatically for, not only so; but more than so. 
“From these Philippine are brought costly spices, yea, and 
gold too." Abbot. 

To \ KAN , e. n. f I’auinn, Sax.] to bring forth young, ap- 
plied to sheep. 

YE A NUNC., s. the young of sheep. 

YEA It, .v. \ytar, Sax. | a system, or circle of several 
months, or a space of time measured bv the revolution of 
some celestial body in its orbit. A solar year, consists of 
;WiA days, .0 hours, 4S minutes, 4/>‘ seconds. A lunar 
n tr i> Ic.ns than the solar by II days, and consists exactly 
ol d.il days, <S hours, 4«S minutes, and .')(» seconds, and is 
iiie \ear now used by the 'l urks. The civil year, is that, 
which each nation has contrived to compute time bv, and 
generally consists of whole days; the common civil year 
consists of .'Kb' "> days, and the Pissc.vti/e , or leap year , con- 
sists of days, and has one day more than the common, 
\i/. Fehmary 29, which is called the intercalary day. 

A 1/ A BEING, $. a beast a year old. 

YEABLY, a. happening eva ry year; lasting a year. Ad- 
verbially, once a year; annually. 

To A EAI1.N, v. n. [rarnan, Sax.] to feel a strong sympa- 
thy, affection, or tenderness; to be affected with internal 
uneasiness. Actively, to grieve; to vex; to affect with 
sympathy. “ It. would yearn your heart to sen it.” Shah. 
The last, sense is obsolete. 

A' EAST, s.[yt:sl, Sax.) the foam of beer in a state of fer- 
mentation; barm. 

Y ELK, s. [from yeah we, yellow, Sax.) the yellow part of 
an egg; commonly pronounced, and often written, yolh. 

To YELL, c. n. [ yle , Isl.J to make a horrible cry through 
sorrow or agony. 

A' ELL, .v. a cry expressive of horror. 

Y E'LLOW, a. [y hefeutrr, Belg. yealewe, Sax. yiallo, Ital.] 
of a lu ight colour resembling gold. 

Y E'LLOWKYE, s. a plant with a naked divided stem, and 
Yellow blossoms. It is also called small swine’s succory. 

YE'LLOWIl AMMEB, s. a bird. 

A E'LLOW ISH, a. approaching to yellow. 

A’ E'LLOW NESS, s. the* quality of being yellow. 

A E'LLOWS, s. a disease in horses. When the gall-pipe 
is s f oppcd up, that, matter which should be turned to gall is 
cairied back into the blood, and tinctures it with yellow’; so 
that the eyes, inside of the lips, slater, and all the parts of the 
horse that are capable of shewing the colour, appear yellow. 

A' E’LLOW WEED, *. a genus of plants of which there are 
two British species, viz. the wild woad, or dyer’s weed, and 
base rocket. 

To A ELP, n.[yra1pmK Sax.] to bark or make a noise 
like a bound in pursuit of its prey. 

YEOMAN, s. the highest degree among the plebeians of 
England, next in order to the gentry. Yeomen are pro- 


perly freeholders, and use their own land. Also, a title of 
office in the king’s household, between an usher and a groom. 
Yeomen of the yuards , are foot-guards that attend the king’s 
person, dressed after the manner of Henry the Eighth’s time. 

AT’/O.MAXRY, s- the collective body of yeomen. 

} EOV1L , or led, a town in Somersetshire, seated on ihe 
river ivcl, I miles S. of Ilchester, and 121 W . by S. of Lon- 
don. Here is a manufacture of leather gloves. Market on 
Friday. Population 69*21. 

To YEKK, v . a . [See Jerk] to move or throw out with a 
spring. 

YEltK, s. a spring or quick motion. 

To Y KIEV, ?•. a. See A i:au.v. 

YES, ad. | yise, Sax.] a term used to imply consent, assent, 
or atlinnation, opposed to no. It is also used emphatically, 
for even so; not oulv so, hut more. “ Yes , you despise the 
man to hooks confin’d.’’ Pope. 

Y E STEP, it. \yhisler, Brig.] being on the day preceding 
the present “ Whom yrster sun beheld." Dr yd. Seldom 
used, unless iu composition. 

A E'STEB DA A, &*. [ yist andiey. Sax.] the day last, past; 
the dav immediately preceding the present. Adverbially, 
on the day last past. 

YE'STEB N H i I IT, s. the night last past. Adveibially, on 
the night last past. 

YET, eonj. [ yyt. or yet, Sax.) nevertheless; notwithstand- 
ing; however. “ Yet these imperfections being balanced by 
great virtues.” Dr yd. 

YET, ad. beside ; over and above; more than has bea n 
mentioned. “This furnishes ns with yd one more reason." 
Atterh . Still; without any alteration. “While they were 
yet heathens.” A dd is. Once more. “ Yet, yet , a moment." 
Pope. Used with a negative before it, at I his lime, or so 
soon. “Thales being asked when a man should marry, said, 
Young men not yet, old men not at all." liaeon. At least; 
hitherto. It denotes increase or extension to the sense of the 
words to which it is joined. It is used as a kind of emphatieal 
addition to a negative, importing even; alter all. “ If any 
man neglect his duty, his fault must not be ascribed to the 
rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church." Whityft. 

YEW, s. a tree that grows naturally in England, and is 
of great use to form hedges for the shelter of exotic plants. 
It grows best in a moist loamy soil, and hears transplanting 
even when old. The wood is conveitcd into bows, axle-trees, 
spoons, cups, cogs for mill-wheels, and floodgates for fish- 
ponds, which hardly ever decay. 

To A* I ELI), v. a. [yefdan, to pay, Sax.] to produce; to 
afford; to give as a due; to allow. “I yield it just." Milt. 
Used with up, to resign or surrender. Neuterly, to submit 
as conquered; to comply; to admit, or allow; to give place 
to as an inferior in excellence, or any other quality. 

YIE'LDEB, 5 . one who yields. 

YOKE, s. [year. Sax.) the bandage placed on the neck of 
a draught, horse. Figuratively, a mark of servitude; bond- 
age; slavery* A link, chain, or bond. A couple nr pair. A 
piece of wood placed on the shoulders, by means of which 
two pails are carried at once. Yoke of land, in our ancient 
customs, was so much land as two oxen could plough in a day. 

To YOKE, v. a. to fasten to a carriage by a yoke. To 
join or couple with another. “Cassius, you are yoked with 
a lamb.” Shah. To enslave or subdue. “ He yohetk your 
rebellious necks." Shah. 

Y O' KEl’KLLOW, or YO'KEMATE, s . a companion in 
labour. “ Yokefellow in arms." Shah. A mate; fellow. 

YOLK, s. the yellow part, of an egg. See Yki.k. 

YON, A’ONl), YO'NDER, ad. and a. [ yeond , Sax.] at & 
distance within view. 
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YORE, or Of YORE, ad. [ geogara , Sax.] long; of old 
time, or long ag o'. “ He hath polluted oft and yore' 9 Spen. 

YORK \ a oily of Yorkshire, of which i.l is the capital, with 
an archbishop's see. It is seated oil the river Ouse, and is 
generally counted the second city in England, though now 
surpassed in wealth and population by many of the more 
modern trading towns. It is certainly a very ancient place, 
and has undergone various revolutions; but is still a large 
and beautiful city, adorned with many fine buildings, both 
public and private ; is very populous, and inhabited by 
gentry and wealthy tradesmen. It. contains about 30 parish 
churches and chapels, besides its cathedral or minster, 
which is a most magnificent structure. It is divided by 
the river into two parts, which are united by a stately stone 
bridge of five arches. It is surrounded by a strong wall, on 
which are many turrets or watch-houses ; and there are four 
gates, and five posterns. It is a city and county of itself, 
eujoys large privileges, sends two members to parliament, 
and lias the title of a duchy. The population of York 
(city) is 25,369; and of the Ainsty, or surrounding dis- 
trict, 34,461. It is governed hyaloid mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and other officers; and its county contains 3G villages 
and hamlets. It is 65 miles fc. by E. of Durham, 81 E. of 
Lancaster, and 195 N. by W. of London. Markets on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Y(f RKSIll /?/?, an English county, bounded on the E. 
by the German Ocean; on the N. by the county of Durham; 
on the W. by Westmoreland and Lancashire; and on the S. 
by Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire. It is the 
largest county in England, being 115 miles in length, from 
E. to W. and 90 in breadth from N. to S. It contains 563 
parishes, 60 market, towns, and sends 30 members to parlia- 
ment. The principal rivers are the Tees, that divides this 
county from Durham; the Swale, the Youre, the Nyde, the 
Ouse, the Warf, the Aire, the (/aider, the Derwent, the 
Dun, and the Hull; besides the great river Humber, which 
is made, up of many rivers. The air is generally temperate, 
but pretty cold on the tops of the hills, and on the borders of 
Durham. The soil in sonic places is very fruitful, in some 
barren, gravellv, and stony, and in others moorish, miry, and 
fenny. It is divided into three Ridings, the North, West, 
and East ; cadi of winch elects two county members. The 
divisions, called Richmond>hiie, Cleveland, (.'raven, and 
lloldcrncss, are included in the Ridings. In so extensive 
a county the productions must be various, as well as the 
manufactures; and there arc mines of iron, lead, and coal. 
York is the capital. The population of this county, in 1831, 
was as follows : viz. East Riding, 98,5*24 males, 105,484 fe- 
males; N. Riding, 93,232 males, 97,641 females ; W. Riding 
485,841 males, 490,570 females : total, 1,371,294, 

YORK , NEW , , one of the United Provinces of North 
America. It is hounded on the K. by Massachusetts Ray; 
on the N. bv Canada; on the S. by New Jersey; and on 
the W. by Delaware River. It produces corn, abounds in 
cattle, and has a good breed of horses; and the inhabitants 
are much employed in fisheries. 15 y the census of 1830, tlu 
population was nearly two millions, being an increase of 39 
per cent, in ten years. 

YORK , A7*;ir, a city of N. America, capual of the above 
state. It is seated at the S. XV. point of the island, at. the 
confluence of Hudson and East Rivers, and is about four 
miles in circumference. The situation is both healthy and 
pleasant. Surrounded on all sides by water, it. is refreshed 
l>v cool breezes in summer, and the air in winter is more 
temperate thiyi in other places under the same parallel. 
York Island is 15 miles in length, and hardly one in breadth. 
Except that of Rhode Island the harbour of New York, 


ZAC 

(which admits ships of any burden,) is the best of the United 
States. A few houses here are built after the old Dutch 
manner, hut the English taste has prevailed almost a cen- 
tury. In time of peace, more commercial business is <lt»ne 
here than in any other port in the United States. 'flu* 
number of inhabitants in 1830, was 203,000* Lat 10. 43. N. 
Ion. 74. 5. W. 

YOU, pron. [yow, the accusative plural of tint, thou, Sax.| 
f J1iis word is used when we speak to more than one; but by 
custom lias been applied by way of ceremony, even when we 
address a single person. It is sometimes used indefinitely 
for any person, in the same sense as ou, Fr. “ Rut as you 
come near it, you see nothing hut a long heap of heavy dis- 
jointed clods,” Addison. 

YOU' OH ALL, a considerable town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork. It has a very commodious harbour, and a 
fine quay. Seated on the riser Rlack water, 25 miles N. E. 
of Cord. Population 9,690. Elects one member. 

YOUNG, a. \yvowf , Sa joug, Relg.] not born many 
years; being in the first part of life. Figuratively, ignorant, 
unexperienced. Applied to vegetables, newly giown. 

YOUNG, s. the offspring of animals collectively. 

YOUNGISH , a. somewhat young. 

YOU'NGSTKR, or YOU NKEU, s. (the first word is only 
used] a young person; a word of contempt. 

YOUR, pron. [rower, Sax.] belonging to you. It seems to 
he rather the genitive plural of ‘ voice r, from rye, you. Sax. and 
oil that account is seldom used hut when we speak to more 
than one, unless when we compliment, a person; and in that 
sense it is that we add the s final, a sign of the genitive sin- 
gular, more particularly so when the substantive l-ih^ hcl mg 
or is understood. “Tis managed by an .»l»l« i hand th m 
yours Dryd. “ It is yours to transmit.” Hope. 

YOURSE LF, pron. [from your ;y>d W/ ] you, cxrlns.v 
of .inv other. 

YOUTH, s. \ifvofptth , Sax.] that part of lile which U 
between childhood and manhood, generally reckoned li«"u 
14 to 28; adolescence; a young man. Young men, iim d 
collectively. 

YOUTHFUL, a. young; suitable to youth; visions; 
playful. 

S'UCK, s. [jock™, Belg.] tlie itch. 

YULE, s . [ 1/fW, geol , or yehnt, Sax.] the time of Christmas 
or Christmas-tide. 

YUX, s. f if cox, Sax.] thehiccough. It is sometimes pro- 
nounced yvjL\ 



Z ls the twenty-fourth letter, and nineteenth consonant ot 
1 our alphabet ; the sound of which is formed by i motion 
of the tongue from the palate downwards and upwards lo it 
again, with a shutting and opening of the 1 •■•■th at the same 
time. ’ This letter sounds like the hard .s, though some reckon 
it a double consonant, having tin* sound of ds; but to this 
others object, "ince we often double it, as in puzzle , muzzle, 
guzzle, Ac. Among the alien nts, Z was a numeral, signi- 
fying ‘2000, and with a dash over it, thus, 7, it signified 2000 
times 2000, or four millions. It is placed before all vowels, 
as in zany, zeal , zinc, zodiac, V.itrich : but bctoie none ot the 
consonants, except /, as in puzzle, guzzle, Ac. 

ZACIIARl'AH, or ZECIl AUl'AII, a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, containing the predictions of Zechariah, 
the son of Baraehiah, and grandson of Iddo. He is the 
eleventh of the twelve lesser prophets. He entered upon 
the prophetic office at l*he same time with llaggai, i. e. 
about 527 vears before the Christian n ra, and was sent tc 
1 1 G ' 
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the Jews upon the same message, to reprove t...m for their by the Great Belt. The c °ast is much iiiteiaeeTtcd with large 
backwardness in erecting the temple, and restoring divine bays; and within the country Hre several lakes, winch, 

------- ■ maher with the rivers, abound in fish. In most parts i s 

n. .. » a . .. i„ il,.. .. ■ i 


worship; blit especially for the disorder of their lives ami 
manners, which could not but derive a curse upon them. 
This prophet is the longest and most obscure of all the 
lesser prophets, his style being interrupted, and without 
connection. 

ZA'FFER, ZA'FFAR, ZA'FFIR, or ZA'FFRE, s. in Che- 


plenty of wood, except towards the centre of the island, 
where turf is generally used for fuel. It k* the largest of rim 
isles of Denmark, and exceedingly fertile; producing grain 
of all sorts, and in great plenty, and abounding with 
excellent pasture. It is particularly famous for its bree . 


inistry, the name or a blue substance, of the hardness of of horses. Copenhagen the capital of Denmark is sea,, «1 
stone, and generally supposed to be a native fossil; but on the east shore of this island, in lat. o.i. 41. .V ami 
really is a preparation of cobalt, e. the calx of that mineral Ion. It?. .W. k. 

mixed with powdered flints, and wetter! will, water. ZEALOT, , [{„Xrir,c, Or.] one that espouses any cause 


mixed with powdered flints, and wetted with w;iter. - .. . - n 

ZAUA'ItA, or The Desert, a vast country of Africa, with great ardour or passion; a bigot; generally used in 
stretching from near the Atlantic Ocean oil the W. to Barca dispraise. ... 

and Nubia on the E. and from Biledulgerid on the N. to ZE ALOUS, a. espousing any cause with passion. 

Ninitia and the river Senegal on the S. It comprehends ZE ALOUSLY, ad. with passionate ardour, 

a space of about BOO miles from N. to S. and 1800 from ZE BRA, s. the wild ass, an extremely beautiful animal, 

W. to E. The inhabitants are a mixture of wandering na- transversely striated, or party-coloured, and about the si/e of 


tions, proceeding from Arabs, Moors, Portuguese refugees, 
&c. subject to a number of petty princes. The commo- 
dities are camels, horned cattle, horses, dates, the fat and 
feathers of ostriches, and the gum Senegal. 

ZANGUEBA'R, a country of Africa, fade known, situ- 
ated on tk eastern coast, between lat. '2 J). X. »nd W. .0. 


a common ass; it is a native of many parts of the East. 

ZE'CHIN, s. [from Zkcija, in Venice, where the mint 
is settled for coinage] a gold coin worth about nine shillings 
sterling. 

ZED, s. the name of the letter z. Figuratively, a crooked 
person, formed like the letter Z. A worthless insignificant 


The inhabitants are partly of the Romish f.uth, wA partly l Kl *”p 0AKYf s . [zedonire, Fr.] a spicy plant, s< 
Mahometans, but mostly 1 agans. 1 he l w n - ■ • • in its l. aves, but of a sweet scent, 

will, llie natives for slaves, ivory, gold, oslmli liatlius. z f : y Jl/A \OVA, a large island lying ill the ? 


somewhat 


furs, wji.v, and drugs. 

ZANTJZ, one of the Ionian Islands , on the coast, ot the 
Alorca, under British protection, it is about 24 miles Ions, 
and 12 broad. Population 40,000. 

ZA XV, s. a person who endeavours by odd gestures 


ZEMBI.A. NOVA , a large island lying in the Xorlhen. 
Oct an, to the X. of Russia, from which it is separated hy 
the Strait of Waigate, about 500 miles in length, and from 
WO to 200 in breadth. It was first discovered hy the Eng- 
lish in 1.053. Its inhabitants are chiefly wild beasts, parti- 


n nd expressions to excite laughter; a merry-andrew, or culm ly white, foxes , bears, elks, reindeer , and rabbits; yet 
buffoon. a few human beings have b*en seen here at times. Lat. 71. 

ZA'llNlCH , s. a solid substance in which orpinwnt is to 73. X. Ion. 53. 45. to 72. 49. K. % 

found. It approaches to the nature of orpiment, but with- ZEND, a book containing the religion of the Magians, 
out its lustre and foliated texture. The common kinds of or worshippers of fire, who were disciples of the famous 
zarnich are green and yellow. Zoroaster. This book was composed by Zoroaster dur- 

ZEAE, * 1 Gr. zelus, Lat.] a passionate ardour or ing his retirement in a rave, about. (>*2G years b.dbn; 


affection for any tiling, person, or cause. 

ZE ALAND , one of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, is separated hy the sea on the N. from the isles of 
S. Holland ; by the Scheldt on the E. from Brabant ; by 
the Hont from Flanders ; and on the \V. it is bounded by 
tlie German ocean. It comprehends 8 islands, 3 of which 
are pretty large. Their names are Walchercn, Sehowen, 
S. Beveland, N. Beveland, Tolen, Duyveland, Wolfersdike, 
and St. Philip. There are likewise 6 or 7 others, of little 
importance. The inhabitants defend themselves from the 
encroachments of the sea by their dykes, which, at the 
bottom, are generally 25 German ells in breadth, and are 
so wide at the top, that two carriages may pass abreast. 
In high tides and stormy weather, the waves, however, often 
force a passage, and even flow over them. The inhabitants 
in general are extremely wealthy, being maintained by their 
plentiful fisheries, and trade with foreign nations. The soil 
is fruitful in these islands, but the air unhealthy for strangers, 
though not for the natives. Population 125,000. 

ZEALAND , NEW, lies between 34 and 48 deg. south 
latitude, and between 10B and 180 degrees east longitude. 
It consists of two large islands, separated by a strait, about 
5 leagues broad, called Cook’s Straits. The inhabitants are 
robust, of a dark complexion, fierce and warlike. 

ZE ALA ND, an island oi* Denmark, in the Baltic, of a 


Christ, and contained all the pretended revelations of that 
impostor. 

ZE NITH, s. [Arab.] the point in the heavens, directly over 
one’s head, opposite to the Nadir. 

ZEPHANI'AH, a canonical hook of the Old Testament, 
containing the predictions of Zephaniah the son of Cushi, 
and grandson of Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve 
lesser prophets. He prophesied in the time of king Josiali, 
about 626 years before Christ, a little after the captivity 
of the ten tribes, and before that of Judah; so that he was 
not contemporary with Jeremiah. 

ZEPHYR, or ZE'PIl YRIJS, [zephyrs, Lat.] the west 
wind; poetically applied to any calm, soft, or gentle wind. 

ZEST, s. the peel of an orange squeezed into wine; a 
relish or taste superadded to any thing. The woody thick 
skin quartering the kernel of a walnut. 

To ZEST, v. a. to heighten by an additional relish. 

ZE1 E 1 1C M KTimi), .v. [from to seek, Gr.] in 

Mathematics, the method made use. of to investigate or solve 
a problem. 

ZEU GMA, s. [£, vypa, Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, wherein 
an adjective or verb, which agrees with the next word, is 
likewise applied to one or many more remote. 

ZI GZAG, a. having many short turnings; turning this way 
and that. 


triangular form, and about .100 miles in circumference. It ZI NGIBER, or ZI'NZfBER, s . [zingiber, Lat.] ginger, 
is bounded on the N. by the Scaggerack; on the E. prinei- ZINK, or ZINC, s. a very remarkable fossil substance 
pally by the Sound; on the S. by the Baltic; and on the W. resembling bismuth, but of a blue colour, and is really the 
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.apis calaminaris, and has the same effects on copper, by 
turning it into brass. 

ZO'C LE, s. in Architecture, a small sort of stand or pe- 
destal, being a low square piece or member, serving to sup- 
port abusto, statue, or the like, that needs to be raised; also 
a low square member serving to support a column instead 
of a pedestal, base, or plinth. 

ZO'DIAC, $. [IfaidiuMJc, from ( Letov , Or. zodiacus , hat..] in 
Astronomy, is a broad circle, whose middle is the ecliptic, 
and its extreme two circles parallel thereto, at such a dis- 
tance from it, as to bound or comprehend the excursions of 
the moon and planets. It is divided into twelve portions, 
called signs, and those divisions or signs arc denominated 
from the constellations which anciently possessed each part; 
but the Zodiac being immoveable, and the stars having a 
motion from west to east, those constellations no longer cor- 
respond to their proper signs, whence arises what we call 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

ZONE, s. Gr. zona , Lat.] in Geography, is a divi- 

sion of the terraqueous globe with respect to the different 
degrees of heat or cold found in the different parts thereof. 
The earth is divided into five unequal parts called zones, 
viz. the torrid, two temperate, and two frigid. The torrid 
zone comprehends all those parts of the earth that lie within 
the two tropics, the breadth being 46° 56'; the north tem- 
perate is bounded by the arctic circle on the north, and the 
tropic of Cancer on the south, being 43° 4' in breadth. The 
south temperate extends from the tropic of Capricorn on the 
north, to the antarctic circle oil the south, and is exactly of 
the same breadth with the former. The north frigid takes 
in all those parlsof the earth comprehended within the arctic 
circle, having the north pole on the centre, and is 46° ,06' 
iu diameter. The south frigid comprehends an equal por- 
tion of the earth with the former, having the south pole in 
the centre. A circle; circuit; circumference. 

# ZOO'GRAPHER, s. [from iuiov and ypetytu, Gr.] one who 
describes the nature, properties, and forms of animals. 

ZOO'GRAPilY, s. [from (wov atul ypityw, Gr.] a descrip- 
tion of the forms, nature, and properties of animals. 44 \\ e 
are therebv conducted into zooyruphy." Grew. 

ZOO' LOG Y, s. [Cunv and \6yo<;> Gr.] the science of ani- 
mals. Artedi observes, that this makes one oi the three 
kingdoms, as they are called, of natural history; the- vege- 
table and mineral being the two others; in these, however, 
there is this difference made by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together, as all of a piece in each, 
the subjects of /oology are divided; and it is made to com- 
pose, as it were, several kingdoms. The subjects of it are 
accordingly divided into six several families. 1. 1 he airv 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibious animals, 
such as serpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoises. 4. Hie fishes. 
5. The insects. And, G. That lowest order of animated be- 
ings, the zoophytes. 

ZOO PHYTE, zo-o-fite, *. [fritywra, from &ov and </n>w, 
Gr.] a vegetable or plant which partakes both of the uutiue 
of plants and animals. 

ZOO'PHOIUC, n. [;«.>n^o/io C , from an animal, and 
to bear, Gr.] bearing an animal. A zwphoric column, 
in Architcture, is that which bears or supports the tiguie ot 
an auimal. 

ZOO'PHORUS, *. [from c, Gr.] the frieze of a 

column, or that part which is between the architrave and 
cornice; so called from the ornaments resembling animals 
carved upon it. 


ZOO'TOMIST, s. [from 4 woe and Ttyiio, Gr.] a person 
who dissects animals. 

ZOOTOMY, s. [from Cioov and rf/ma, Gr.] the dissec- 
tion of the body of beasts ; called likewise cumjmrative 
anatomy, 

ZUGy one of the cantons of Switzerland; hounded on the 
E. and N. by that of Zurich; on the \V. by that of Luccrn, 
and the free provinces ; and on the S. by that of Schweitz. 
The inhabitants are Roman Catholics; and it is divided into 
three parts, one of which is the town of Zug, and the others 
the villages about it, which comprehends the assemblies, 
namely, Bar, Mentize, and Val Egeric. It is rich in pas- 
turage; and has plenty of various kinds of stone fruit, as 
well as walnuts and chosnuts. Population 16,000. 

ZUT D E U-ZEE, a great, hay of the German ocean, which 
extends from N. to S. in the Netherlands, between Friesland, 
Overyssel, Gueldcrlaiid, and N. Holland. 

ZUI'NGLIANS, a branch of the ancient Christian re- 
formers, or Protestants, so called from their author Hul- 
dric Zuinglius, a divine of Switzerland, who soon after 
Luther had declared against the’ church of Rome, and being 
then minister of the church of Zuiich, fell in \sith him, ami 
preached openly against, indulgencies, the mass, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, A*c. but differed from Luther about the. 
Eucharist. 

ZURICH, The Canton of, is one of ih«* 1.3 cantons of 
Switzerland, and the first in rank, being about 50 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth. It is hounded on the N. by the 
Rhine, which separates it from the cuiilon of Selim] hausen ; 
oil the S. by that of Schweitz; on the K. bv Tlmigaw and 
the county of Tockeiiburg; and on the W. by the canton 
of Zug, and the free provinces. The soil is futile in com, 
produces all sorts of fiuits, and there are Mime \im \mds, 
as well as rich pastures. This canton is well peopled, the. 
inhabitants are very laborious, and leave a famous manu- 
factory in crapes. They wcie the first that embraced the 
Reformation, and the noted refoimer Zuinglius hom 
here. Population 185,000. 

/.WHICH , the capital of the above canton, is dtuutrd at 
the northern extremity of the lake of Zurich, and i> one of 
the lust-built cities in this country, with a population of 
about 12,000 inhabitants. It is 40 miles S. E. of lia.de. 
Lat. 17. 20. N. Ion. 8. 35. K. 

ZYGOMA, s. [^vytufm, Gr.] in Anatomy, is a bone of 
tin* head, otherwise called as jugate, being no single hone, 
hut a union or assemblage of two processes, or eminences 
of hones; the one from the os temyoris, the other from the 
os water : these processes are lienee termed tin* zygomatic 
process, and the suture that joins them together is dciiomi 
nated the zygomatic suture. 

ZYGOMATIC*, a . See Zygoma. 

ZYMOA1A, s, [4 vfuofia, Gr.] any thing which prr motes or 
causes fermentation. 

ZYMOSl'METER, s. f ;/ lyttufta and /<*rpo»', Gr.] an instru- 
ment proposed by the ingenious uaturalUt Swammerdam, 
to measure the degree of fermentation occasioned by the 
mixture of different matters, and the degree of heat which 
those matters acquire in fermenting; as also, the. heat or 
temperature of the blond of animals. 

ZVTHO'GALA, s. [4»-oc and yu\«, Gr.] a beer posset, 
a drink, recommended by Sydenham to be taken after a 
vomit. 

Z. Z. a character nude use of by the ancient physician* 
to signify myrrh, and by the moderns to signify ginger. 
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Including a Chronological Series of Remarkable Events, Discoveries, and Inventions, from 

the Creation to the Present Time. 




lino nr. Christ , 

4 ( 1114 . WHE ( 'tent ion of the World, aeeordimr to arch- 

■ liishop l>lier, oil Sunday, October 'lit, anil in the 
vi .tr before the vulgar u rn of the birth of Christ, as given in 
the Hebrew Text, 4004; in the L\X. .7872; in the Sama- 
ritan, 4700; of the Julian period, 7 10. Adam and Kve 
were created on Friday, October ‘28; they are placed in Pa- 
radise, but are soon tempted and fall; sentence is passed 
upon them by (iod, who encourages them at the same time 
with the promise of the seed of the woman; they are ba- 
nished Paradise. — 4875, Abel is murdered by Cain, because 
his sacrifice was more acceptable to Cod. 0017, Knoch for 
his pictv is translated to heaven. — 2018, The Deluge. — 
22 17, The Tower of Babel is built about this time, by Noah’s 
posterity, in the valley of Shinar, upon which (iod miracu- 
lously confounds I heir language, and ihtis disperses them 
into different, nations. -2188, The kingdom of Egypt begins 
under Misruim the son of Ham, which lasted for 1664 years, 
according to Constantin Manasses, which is down to the 
conquest ftf Cambyses, in .72.7 before Christ. — 2089, The 
kingdom of Sieyon established, according to Eusebius, 
1.4 14 years In fore the first Olympiad, kittle is known of 
this kingdom but the names of their kings ; they end about 
the beginning of the eleventh century, viz. 1089, fifteen years 
after the return of the Heraclidm into Peloponnesus. '20.79, 
'l he kingdom of Assyria begins under Ninus, son of Bolus. - 
1990, Abram, the patriarch, horn at Ur, in Chaldea; died 
1821, aged 175.—* 1922, Chedorlamner, king of Elam, sub- 
dues the five kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, Zobo'iim, 
and Zoar. — 1921, 'flic covenant of God made with Abram 
when he leaves llarun to go into Canaan, on the 1.7th of 
Abib, on Wednesday, May 4, which begins the 440 years of 
sojourning. Abram and Lot go into Egypt, thro* famine, and 
return the next year, when they separate, the one to Sodom, 
and the other to llehron. — 1897, The covenant is renewed 
bv God with Abram, in memorial of which circumcision is 
instituted, and his name changed to Abraham; the cities of 
Sodom, &<\ are destroyed for their wickedness by fire from 
heaven. 1871, The faith of Abraham is proved in offer- 
ing to sacrifice his son Isaac, who was then (it is supposed) 
twenty-five years old. — 18.7(5, The kingdom of Argos 
begins under Inachus, 1080 years before the first. Olym- 
piad: Isaac being 40 years old, marries Rebecca the daugh- 
ter of Bcthuel the S\ nan. ---18.40, Esau and Jacob are born 
to Isaac by Rebecca after above nineteen years’ barren- 
ness. -17.79, Jacob, haxing received his father’s blessing, 
goes to Haran to his uncle Laban, and marries his two 
daughters. — 17.41, Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, is ravished by 
Shechem. -1728, Joseph is sold into Egypt by his bre- 
thren. — 171.7, Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dreams, and is 


promoted The seven rears of plenty begin.— !(>$!), Jacob 

on bis death- bed adopts Mnnnssvh and Kphraim, the two 
sons of Joseph; and, collecting all his children, blesses 
them. He dies, aged 147, having resided seventeen years 
in Egypt. — 1645, Joseph foretells the egress of the Israelites 
from Egypt; and dies, aged 110, having been prefect of 
Egypt for eighty years, llis death concludes t In; book of 
Genesis, which contains a period of 2.409 years. L7S2, 
The chronology of the Arundelian marbles begins here, 
when they suppose Cecrops came into Attica, which is 
twenty-six years earlier than the. date given by Cuslnr, in 
Eusebius. — 1.774, Aaron born; and the year after. Pharaoh 
publishes an edict for drowning all the male children of the 
Israelites. — 1.771, Moses horn, and three months after ex- 
posed among the flags on the hanks of the liver, where 1m 
is found hy Thcrinutis, Pharaoh’s daughter, who adopts and 
educates him in all tin*, learning of the Egyptians. -1556, 
Cecrops brings a colony of Suites from Egypt into Attica, 
and begins the kingdom of Athens 780 years before the first. 
Olympiad. — 1.740, Scamander comes from Crete into Phry- 
gia, and begins the kingdom of Troy.- 1.741, Moses, being 
forty years of age, visits the lsralitcs his brethren. — 149.4, 
Cadmus carries the Phumieian letters into Greece, ami 
built the citadel of Thebes. -1491, Moses performs a num- 
ber of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 600,000 Israelites, besides children; which 
completed the 4.40 years of sojourning. — 148.7, The first 
ship that appeared in Greece, and w r as brmigfit. from Egypt 
hy Dannus, surnanied Armais, who was then expelled by 
his brother Avgyptns. The ship arrived at Lindas in 
Rhodes ; he brought with him his fifty daughters ; intro- 
duced the invention of pumps into Greece ; and, ten years 
after, viz. 147.5, got possession of the kingdom of Argos. — 
1454, The first Olympic games celebrated in Elis by the 
Idici Dactyli, fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion. — 
1452, The five books of Moses are written in the land of 
Moab, where he dies the year following, aged 120. — 1451, 
The Israelites, under Joshua, pass the river Jordan, and 
enter Canaan, on Friday ihe .40th April. Jericho is taken 
by Joshua, and after that the city of Ai; he makes a treaty 
w T ith Gibeon, and defeats the five kings of the Amorites, while 
the sun and moon stood still. The Israelites begin to till the 
lands they had conquered, so that the period of the sabba- 
tical years commences from this autumn. — 1406, Mitios gives 
laws to the Cretans, and acquires a great maritime power. 
Iron is found by the Ida*i Dactyli from the accidental burn- 
ing of the wood* of Mount Ida, in Crete. — 1,490, The tribe 
of Benjamin almost totally destroyed by the other eleven 
tribes, for their cruel usage of the wife of a Lcvite; it hap- 
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of the Sabines, died 7C2.— 747, The o ra uf Nahoiuissar In- 
gins, r«b. 26. 743, I he first McsM-nian war lupins, .iml 

continues 19 years; which ends hv the taking .,f lThoim-, hv 
which they become vassals to the 1 ,:ut«J .mmmms. 7 > 1 Sa- 
maria taken after 3 years' siege, and the. knu.d.-m of line I 
finished by Salmanasar, king of Asnvih. 'Ihell.-t m lipse.,f 
the moon on record, according to Ptolemy, Muieh 19, ihr-v 
hours twenty minutes before, midnight. -7 17 . I\n is !»»•- 
seized ill vain for 5 years by Salmanasar km.: of n,i. 

710, Sennacherib’s army destroyed by an angel m u.ie’ ni-li*. 
to the amount of l85,0*U0 men.— 090, Isaiah ihe pmph , \ 
put to death by Mauasscs, being cut asunder by a siw. h8 ; ,. 
'Ihe second Messenian war begins. -684, ’Ihe gminumm 
of Athens under annual archons begins, (’non being the 
first.— 071, Ira taken by the Lact demouians after a sii*-j»* 
ol 11 years, which finishes the second Messenian war, wlnii 
the. M esse mans are expelled Peloponnesus. — 658, Bv/antium 
(now Constantinople) built about this time. - 031 ‘ The li- 
denates and Sabines rebel against the Humans, which war 

, . . y . - continues by intervals for about 56 years. - - Draco t- 

11M, Thebes built by the Iheotians.— 109.0, The Israelites tablishcs bis laws at Athens. - filO,‘ Pharaoh Neehu b-, ri 
ask for a king, and Saul is anointed by Samuel. 1088, Here about this time the famous canal between the Nile amfthe 
ends the kingdom of Sicyon; Charidemus the last king.-— Red Sea.— OtXi, Nmeyeb destroyed by < Yaxares and Nabo- 
1070, The kingdom of Athens ends in Codrus, upon which polassar.— . r >10, The. Scythian* expilhd tunn t\»e V’pp. r Asia 
they are governed by archons. — 10,0.0, Saul consults the witch by Cyaxarcs, king of Media, after *28 years’ ]»o>mNmi.h. 
of Kndor; and is defeated soon after by the Philistines upon 587, T he city of Jerusalem taken by Ni‘huehadue//ar, aft. r 
mount Gilbou.- - 1048, Jerusalem taken by David from the a siege of 18 months, June 19. 57*2, Tv re taken \»v N.bu 

Jebusites, and made the seat of his kingdom.— 10*23, Absalom cbadiie/./ar, after a siege of 13 years! — .",09, \«-buebad- 
rcbcls against David, and takes Jerusalem; but is afterwards ne/./.ar becomes insane. — ,048, Cro-Mis eompiered by C\,ms. 
defeated and killed by Joab. -J0I2, Solomon begins the which finishes tin* kingdom of l.ydia. -03S, The kingdom o| 
building of the temple 480 years after the going out from Babylon finished, that, city being taken by Cyrus. Darius j* 
Egypt. —1004, The temple at Jerusalem finished and dedi- made viceroy. -03(i, Cyrils gives an edict for the return of 
rated on Friday the 30th of Oct. — 992, Solomon finishes the Jews, and the rebuilding of the temple, whose foundations 
tin 1 building of his palace, which, with that of the temple, were begun on the second month of the second y ar a fin 
employed him *20 years. — 97/5, The division of the kingdom their return. —5*2.7, Cambyses, king of Persia, conquers Egypt, 
ml* Judah and Israel. Jeroboam sets up two golden calves, —.515, The temple of Jerusalem rebuilt, Mardi in, and the 
one at. Dan, and the other at Bethel, to prevent bis subjects passoever celebrated, April 18. — 509, The consular go\er:.- 
going to worship at Jerusalem. — 97 1 , Jerusalem taken and ment begins at Home, Tarquin being expelled, with 1 us 
plundered by Shishak, king of Egypt. -9*20, Lyciirgus, the whole family, on the 0th of the calends of March, or (Vh. 2 ,: , 
Spartan lawgiver, is born 150 years before the first Olympiad, being the rnfi/mjiutn of their calendar. -504, Sardis t.ik- a 
— 907, Homer wrote bis poems, and flourished about this time, and burnt by the Athenians, which ga\e oecasimi to the Pm 
nceording to the marbles. Jericho rebuilt by Hiel the sian invasion of Greece.- 497, T he fiist. dictator created i 
Betbelite about this time. — 900, The end of the kingdom of Rome, who was l.artius. — 190, T in* Persians defeated hv 
Assyria by the conquest, and death of Sardanapalus, is placed Miltiades in the. battle of Marathon, Sept. ‘28. 480, T ! . ■ 

here by Justin and others. — «S97, A hub is killed by the Sy- Persians defeated in the sea-fight at Salamis, Oct. *20. 17'k 

riaus in tin; battle of Kamoth Gilead, according to the pro- The Persians, under Mardonius, defeated at Platu-a by Pan- 
pheey of Micaiah. —890, Elijah the prophet is taken up into sanius. Sept. *2*2; on the same day was fought the battle of 
heaven. -884, Licurgus, after ten years’ travelling, establishes Mycale. — 170, Cimon, the Athenian general, defeats tin* 
his body of law’s in Laeedemon. Iphitus, Lieurgus, and (Teos- Peisian Heet at Cyprus, and again tin* land army near the ri- 
thenes, restore tlie Olympic, games at Elis, which was 108 ver Eurymedon, in Pamphvlia.-- 165, The third Miamian 
years before what is vulgarly called the first. Olympiad. - war with the Lacedemonians begins, and continues |0 years. 
8n9, Phidon, king of Argos, invented scales and measures, — 458, E/iais sent from Babylon to Jerusalem v illi theea;>- 
and coined silver, at Kgina. The city of Carthage enlarged five Jews, and the vessels of gold and silvn, &<*. by Art i- 

by queen Dido about this time 839, The Army of llazael xerxrs, in the seventh year of bis reign, being 70 weeks of 

king of Syria, desolates great part of the kingdom of Judah, years, or *190 years, before the crucifixion of our Saviour. - 
- 814, The kingdom of Macedon begins, and continues 010 451, the decemvirs created at Home, and the laws ol the* 1*2 
years till the battle of Pydna. 800, Jonah the prophet lived, tables compiled and ratified. — 443, The censors first ercah d 
— 797, The kingdom of Lydia begins, and continues *249 at Rome. — 131 . T he Peloponnesian war begins. May 7, by an 
years; Ardysus their first king.- 770, Cornelius conquers attempt of the IWotians to surprise Platrea, and lasts nc.ir 
in the twenty-eighth Olympiad, from their institution by 27 years.— 430, The history of the Old Testament finishes 
Iphitus, though vulgarly called the first Olympiad; which about this time. A plague at Athens for five years. - 410, 
was celebrated on July 23, according to Smliger. — 754, The scene of the Peloponnesian war is changed to Sicily. 
Micuh the prophet lived. The decennial archons begin at The agrarian law fi»*st moved in Rome. -414, Egypt revolts 
Athens, Champs being the first. Numitor, the sixteenth from the Persians. 413, An eclipse of the moon on Aug. 
king of the Latins. 753, The ‘.era of the building of Rome 27, which so frightened Nieias, that In* h»st the Atl»< i>i:m 
begins, according to Yarm, April *23, or 12th of the calends of army in Sicily.— 405, The Athenian fleet, consisting ol 1M 
May — 750, The rape of the Sabine virgins. Tatius, king ships, are totally defeated at (Kgospotamos Dec. 13, hv 

1 1 II 


pened while Phinehas was high-priest. — 1350, The Klcusi- 
in an mysteries first introduced at Athens by Eumolpus the son 
of Musceus. — »3‘2(>, The Isthmian games first introduced by 
Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 15 years after the rape of Gany- 
mede. — 1263, The Argonautic expedition under Jason and 
his companions through the Euxine sea to Colchis for the 
golden fleece, being 79 years before the taking of Troy.— 
1*255, The city of Tyre built. — 1*245, Gideon, the fourth 
judge of Israel, routs the Midianites with only 300 men, and 
slew their two kings Zehaand Zulmunna; he is offered the 
kingdom of Israel, which he refuses.— 1236, L’pon Gideon’s 
death, Abimelech, his natural sun, minders his 69 brothers 
upon one stone, and makes himself king of Israel for three 
years - 1233, Carthage founded by the Tynans.— 1 184, Troy 
taken and burnt by the Greeks on the night between the 1 1th 
and 12th of June, being the 23d and 24th of Thargelion, ac- 
cording to the marbles, and 408 years before the first Olym- 
piad, according to Appollodorus. /Eneas set sail in the begin- 
ning of autumn for Thrace, where he wintered.— 1 15*2, The 
citv of Alba-lonira is built by Ascanius kimr 
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i.y sander, the Lacedemonian general.— 404, Athens taken 
by Ly sander, April 24, which finishes the Peloponnesian 
war. Athens is governed by .'30 tyrants. — 401, Cyrus the 
Younger is killed in an expedition against his brother Arta- 
xerxes. Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. The thirty tyrants 
are expelled Athens by Thrasybulus. — 400, Socrates is put 
to death by the Athenians. -394, Sea-fight at Cnidus a lew 
lays before the solar eclipse, August 14; when the Lacede- 
monians, under Lysander, were defeated by Conon. — 390, 
Rattle of Allia, July 17, in which the Homans are defeated 
by the Gauls, and the city of Rome taken and burnt. Ca- 
millas the Roman dictator. — 387, The peace of Antalcidas, 
between the Persians and Lacedemonians, by which the 
Greek cities in Asia were made tributary to the former. — 371, 
The battle of Leuctra, July 8, in which the Lacedemonians 
are defeated by the Thebans under Epaminondas. — 370, 
Thu Messenians return into Peloponnesus, after a banish- 
ment of about 300 years. -303, The battle of Mantinea 
gained over the Lacedemonians by Fpaminondas, who dies 
of a wound received in it. — 354, Dion put to death by tlu; 
Zaevnthian mercenaries, and Syracuse is governed by a suc- 
e.->sion of short-lived tyrants for 7 years.- 351, The Sido- 
niaris, being besieged by the Persian army, burn the city 
and themselves to death. — 350, F.gypt is conquered by 
< zebus, king of Persia. — 343, The war between the Romans 
and Sammies begins, and continues 71 years. Timoleon 
nvoxers Syracuse to its liberty, banishes Dionysius to Co- 
rintli, and settles a democracy. 340, The Carthaginians 
fie/euted by Timoleon, in a great bailie near Agrigentum, 
June 13. — -338, The battle of Clm ronea, Aug. 2, in which 
the Athenians and Thebans were defeated by Philip. Demos- 
thenes the orator banished Athens, in 325, recalled in 323, 
and poisoned himself in 322, aged 00 . — 335, Alexander the 
Great enters Greece about Sept. 9, obliges the Athenians to 
submit, and destroys the city of Thebes, leaving only Pindar 
the poet’s house; almost all the inhabitants were either killed 
or enslaved. — 334, The battle on the river Granieus, in 
Vhrvgia, gained by Alexander over Darius, May 22. Apel- 
les of Cos, the painti r. — 333, The second batt le gained by 
Alexander, at lssus, in October. Callisthenes, the philoso- 
pher.- 332, Tyre taken by Alexander, Aug. 20, after a 
Moge of 7 months.— 331, The third and last, battle, of Arbe- 
\a, gamed by Alexander over the Persians, Oct. 2, being 1 1 
day* after a total eclipse of the moon, on Sept. 21. — 327, 
Alexander’s expedition into India against Poms. 323, 
Alexander dies, April 21. 1 J is empire is divided into four 

kingdoms, two of which were unsettled for the first 12 years. 
The Laininn war between the Athenians and Antipater. — 
317, Syracuse, and soon after all Sicily, usurped by Agatho- 
eles. -312, The Romans begin the Hetruscuu war. Nclcu- 
cus Nicator takes Babylon, from which begins the sera of the 
Nelcueidsv. — 300, The title of King is fust assumed by the 
successors of Alexander. — 296, Athens taken by Demetrius 
Polioreetes, after a year’s seige. —285, Dionysius began his 
astronomical tern on Monday, June 2b, being the first who 
found the exact solar year to consist of 305 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes. — 284, The Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament is thought to have been made about this time. 
The pharos of Alexandria built. - 272, The Samnit.es and Ta- 
rentines defeated by the Romans, which concludes the two 
wars; the first having lasted 71, and the latter 10 years. - 
209, The first coining of silver at Rome, under the consul- 
ship of Fabius Pietor and Gulo, five years before the first 
Punic war. — 204, The first Punic war begins, and continues 
23 years. The chronology of the Aruitdclinn marbles com- 
posed. — 2(51, The Romans first concerned themselves in 
i.aval affairs. - 260, The Carthaginians defeated at sea by 


Dulius, who had the first naval triumph in November.- -25<), 
Regulus, the Roman general, is defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Carthaginians under Xanthippus. — 249, The sea-fight 
off Drepanum, in Sicily, where the Romans, under Claudius 
Pulcher, are totally defeated by the Carthaginians under Ad- 
herbal.-— 242, The Carthaginians defeated by Lutatius, the 
Roman general, at the Isle of Agates, which finishes the 
first Punic war.- -231, T he first divorce at Rome by Sp. 
Carviiius. Sardinia and Corsica subdued by the Romans. — 
225, ’Hie Gauls enter Italy, but are defeated in Etruria by 
L. /Eiiiilius, the Roman consul. — 224, The Cnlossos of Rhodes 
thrown down by an earthquake. — 220, The Social war in 
Greece between the TFtolians and the Achtrans begins, and 
continues 3 years. — 219, Saguntum taken and destroyed by 
Hannibal. -218, The second Punic war begins with Ilanni- 
bal’s passing the Alps, and continues 17 years. The Ro- 
mans defeated at Tieinum and Trebia. — 217, The Romans 
defeated by Hannibal at the lake of Thrasymone. Ai taba- 
niis, king of Parthia.- 216, The Romans totally defeated in 
the battle of Cannre, in Apulia, Aug. 2, according to their 
erroneous calendar, but about May 21 of the Julian year. 
207, Asdrubal, having entered Italy with a large armv to re- 
inforce Hannibal, is defeated and killed by Claudius Nero. — 
202, The battle of Zanin, in Africa, where Hannibal is totally 
defeated by Seipio. — 201, The Carthaginians have a peace 
granted them on very ignominious terms, which finishes t! e 
second Punic war. — 200, The first Macedonian war begins, 
and continues near 4 years, till the battle of Cynoseeplialie. — 
192, The war of Antiochus the Great with the Romans be- 
gins, and continues 3 years. —190, The first Roman army 
enters Asia under L. C. Seipio, and totally defeats Antioelms 
in the battle of Magnesia in Lydia. — 187, Antiochus the 
Great is defeated and killed in Media, afler plundering the 
temple of Jupiter Belus in Klymais. — 171, Ptolemy’s gene- 
rals defeated by Antiochus in a battle between Peliisium an<J 
mount Cmsius. The second Macedonian war begins. — 170, 
Antiochus Epiphanes takes Jerusalem, and two years all < r 
pollutes the temple with sacrifices of swine, and carries off 
1800 talents to Antioch. 168, The battle of Pydna, June 22, 
in which Perseus, king of Maccdon, is totally defeated by 
P. /F.tnilius, the Roman general. This terminates the king- 
dom of Muccdoti. — 163, The government of Judea, under 
the Hasmonean family, or Maccabees, begins, and continues 
12(5 years. — 162, Hipparchus begins bis astronomical obser- 
vations at. Rhodes, which he continues for 34 years. — 159, 
Time measured at Rome by water, invented by Seipio N*a- 
siea, 134 years after the introduction of sun-dials. -149, The 
third Punic war begins, and continues 3 years. Prusias, 
king of Bithvnin,is put to death by his own son Nicomedes,sur- 
liained Phiioputer, who reigned 59 years. — 146, Carthage 
destroyed by P. Seipio, and Corinth by L. Mumniius, who 
brought from thence the first fine paintings to Rome. -- 141, 
The war of Numantia begins. — 138, The Roman army 
under Maneinus, consisting of 30,000 men, arc ignomini- 
ously defeated by 4000 Numantines. — 136, Seipio Afri- 
cunus, with Sp. Mummius and Metellus, made the famous 
embassy into Egypt, Syria, and Greece. — 135, The history 
of the Apocrypha ends. The Servile war begins in Sicily, 
and continues 3 years.— 133, Numantia taken and destroyed 
by Seipio. The kingdom of Pergamus annexed to the Ro- 
man empire. — 123, Carthage rebuilt by order of the Roman 
senate. — 116, Cleopatra assumes the government of Egypt. 
— 1 10, The famous sumptuary law, called Lex Lieinia, made 
at Rome, by which the expense of eating for each day was 
limited — 109, The Teutones and Cinihri begin their attack 
on the Roman empire, which continues 8 years. Jugurtha, 
the king of Numidia, defeated in two battles by Metellus, 
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Ptolemy Lathurus is defeated, and Samaria taken by John 
Hyrcanua.— 105, Cuipio and Manilus, ignominiously defeated 
by the Teutonesr, &c. on the banks of the Rhone, in which 
80,000 Romans are killed. — 10‘2, The Teu tones defeated by 
Marius in two great battles at Aquae Kextup, now Aix, in 
Provence.— 101, Marius and Catullus defeat the Cimbri as 
they were endeavouring to enter Italy through Norieuin, 
now the Tyrol. It is said that 120,000 were killed, and 
00,000 taken prisoners.— 09, Lusitania conquered by the Ro- 
mans, under Dolabella.— 91, The Social and Marsic war be- 
gins, which continues 3 years, and is finished by Syllabi 88. 
—89, The Mithridatic war begins, and continues 26 years. 

— 88, The Civil war between Marius and Sylla begins, and 
continues 6 years. — 79, Sylla resigns the dictatorship, after 
holding it 3 years, and dies the year after. — 73, The Servile 
war begins under Spartacus. — 71, Spartacus is defeated and 
killed by Crassus and Pompey, which finishes the Servile 
war. — 69, Lucullus defeats the two kings, Mithridates and 
Tigranes, in a great battle in Armenia, the day before the 
nones of December, and then takes Tigranocerta, with all 
the royal treasures. — 66, Mithridates is defeated by Pompey 
in a night battle in the Upper Armenia. Crete is conquered 
by Mctellus.-— 6.5, The reign of the Seleucidu? ends in Sy- 
ria, which is reduced by Pompey to a Roman province. — 
63, The Catiline conspiracy detected by Cicero, in October, 
iiiul defeated by Antony, about the middle of December. 
Jciusalem is taken by Pompey, who restores Ilyrcanus. Mi- 
thrklates kills himself. — 6(3, The first triumvirate between 
Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus. — 55, Cesar passes the Rhine, 
and defeats the Germans, and soon after makes his first ex- 
pedition into Britain. — 53, Crassus is killed, and his army cut 
to pieces by the Parthians, under Surenas, at Sinnaea in Me- 
sopotamia, June 9. — 50, The Civil war properly begins on 
the 22d of October, when the Senate ordered Cesar to dis- 
band his army. — 19, Pompey sails from Brundusium, Jan. 3. 
Cesar enters it on the 4th, and comes to Rome about the 
19th. He besieges Marseilles in the spring, defeats Pom- 
pey’s lieutenants in Spain in the summer, returns to Rome 
in September, and passes into Epirus, Oct. 15. — 18, The 
battle of Pharsulia, May 12. — 47, The war of Alexandria, 
that city being taken by Julius Cesar. -46, The war in 
Africa, in which Cato kiils himself at Utica, Feb. 5.— 44, 
Cesar killed in the senate-house, aged 56. — 43, The second 
triumvirate, between Octavius, Antony, and Lepidas, began 
Nov. 27. Cicero put. to death, Dec. 7.-42, Cassius and 
Brutus defeated at Philippi in two battles. — 41, The short 
Perusian war, in which Antony’s brother, Lucius, is over- 
powered by Octavius. — 10, Jerusalem is tyrannically occu- 
pied by Antigonus, assisted hv the Parthians. —37, Jeru- 
salem is taken by Soeius and Herod, Jan. 1, and Antigonus 
is soon after put to death, which finishes the. Hasmonean 
family, 126 years after Judas Maccabeus. — 31, The battle 
of Aetiuuv lough t Sept. 2, in which Antony and Cleopatra 
are totally defeated; from which time the Roman emperors 
properly begin.— 30, Egypt reduced to a Roman province. 
— 27, Octavius, by a decree of the senate, of Jan. 13, ob- 
tains the title of Augustus Cesar, and an absolute exemp- 
tion from the laws, and is properly the first Roman emperor. 
— 25, Coin first used in Britain. -8, Rome at this time is 50 
miles in circumference, and contains 4,233,000 citizens. 
The Temple of Janus is shut by Augustus, as an emblem of 
universal peace : and 

JESUS CHRIST is born about the elose of the 4000th 
vear of the world, i. e. 4 years before the vulgar Christian 
Ivra. — s. He disputes with the doctors in the temple; — 27, 
.ind is baptized in the wilderness by John the Baptist. — 33, 
His death, resurrection, and ascension, is fixed in this year 


by Blair, Playfair, At. though other*, with less probability, 
place it in 29. — 36, St. Paul converted. — 39, St. Matthew 
writes his Gospel. Pontius Pilate kills himself. 40, II.* 
name of Christians first given at Antioch to the followers of 
Christ. — 43, Claudius Cesar’s expedition into Britain. 44, 

St. Mark writes his Cospel. — 19, London is founded hv the 
Romans about this time. — 51, Caractaeus, the British king, 
is carried in chains to Rome.— 52, The council of the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem. — 55, St. Luke writes his Cospel. 59, 

The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death; 
persecutes the Druids in Britain.— 61, Boadieea, the British 
queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered soon after l y 
Suetonius, governor of Britain.— 62, St. Paul is sent in bonds 
to Rome; writes his Epistles between 51 and 66.-63, 3 he 
Acts of the Apostles written. Christianity is supposed to 
introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or some of his disciples, 
about this time. — 64, Rome set on fire, and burned for i\ 
days; upon which began (under Nero) the first persecution 
against, the Christians.- 66, The first Jewish war begins in 
May. 67, St. Peter and St. Paid put to death.- 70, Whilst 
the factious Jews are destroying one another with mutual 
jury, Titus, the Roman general, takes Jerusalem, Sept. 8. 

73, The philosophers expelled Rome. — 85, Julius Agrieola, 
governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons 
from the incursions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts 
between the rivers Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledo- 
nians, under Galgacus, on the Grampian hills; and first 
sails round Britain, which he discovers to he an island. 95, 
The second persecution against the Christians begins about 
November, and continues near a year, till the death of Do- 
mitiuu. — 96, St. John the evangelist wrote his Revelation : his 
Gospel in 97. 103, Dacia reduced by Trajan to a Roman 

province.- 107, The third persecution against the Christian*. 

— 1 IS, The fourth persecution against, the Christians. 121, 
The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the south- 
ern part of Scotland; upon which the emperor Adrian builds 
a wall between Newcastle and Carlisle ; but this also proving 
ineffectual, Pollius l.’rhicus, the Roman geueial, about tin* 
year 131, repairs Agricola’s forts, which he joins by a wad 
four yards thick.- 131, The Jews rebel, ami begin a second 
war. — 135, The second Jewish war ends, when they were 
all banished Judea. — 139, Justin writes his fiist apology 
for the Christians. —145, Antonins Pius ch feats the Moors, 
and afterwards the Germans and Dacians. 168, An uni- 
versal pestilence.--- 182, Tin* temple of Seiapis burnt. 18.3, 

A violent war in Britain, ended by Marcel l us the British 
govermu*.- 202, Tlu: fifth pusr< uiiou against the ( hristians 
begins about April, and continues two \iui>. 209, Scverus 
builds bis wall act os* Britain from the Frith of Forth. 
217, The Septuagint. found in a cask. 222, About this 
time the Roman empire begins to sink under its own weight. 

226, the formidable power ot tin* Parthians is subverted 
bv Ardshir, or (as he is usually called) Aitaxerxes, the 
founder of a new dynasty, which, under the name ot Sas- 
sanides, governed Persia 406 years till the invasion ot the 
Arabs.-- 235, The sixth persecution against the ( hristians. 
— 250, The Barbarians begin their irruptions. The seventh 
persecution against the (’hristians. 252, 1 he Goths have 
annual tribute not to molest the empire.— 25/, Ihe eighth 
persecution against the Christians. 260, \ alerianus, the 
Roman emperor, : s taken prisoner by Sapor, king ot Per- 
sia, and flayed alive. — 261, A great plague throughout the 
Roman empire.— 262, Earthquakes in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, attended wita three days of darkness. -2/2, Ihe 
ninth persecution against the (’hristians. 274, Silk first 
brought from India.- 286, The Roman empire is attacked 
by nothern nations, and several provinces are usurped ny 
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tyrants. — 291, two emperors and two cesars, viz. Dioclc- 
sian, Maximum, Galerius, and Gonstantius, march to de- 
fend the four quarters of the empire. — 303, The tenth per- 
secution begins at Nicomedia, Feb. 23. — 306, Constantine 
the Great begins his reign, July 25. — 308, Cardinals first 
began. — 313, The tenth persecution ends by an edict of Con- 
stantine, who favours the Christians, June 13|and, in 323, 
gives full liberty to their religion. — 325, The first general 
council at Nice began June 19, and ended Aug. 25, when 
318 fathers attended, against Arias, the founder of Anim- 
ism, where was composed the famous Nicene Creed. — 328, 
Constantine removes the seat of empire from Rome to By- 
zantium, thereafter called Constantinople; 331, orders all 
the Heathen temples to he destroyed ; and dies May 22, 
337. — 303, The Roman emperor Julian, surnamed the Apos- 
tate, endeavours in vain to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 
— 364, The Roman empire is divided into the Eastern (Con- 
stantinople the capital,) and Western, (of which Rome con- 
tinued to be the capital,) each being now under the govern- 
ment of different emperors. — 400, Bells invented by Pauli- 
nas, of Campagnia. — 404, The kingdom of Caledonia, or 
Scotland, revives under Fergus. — 400, The Vandals, Alaus, 
and ttuc.vi, spread into France and Spain, by a concession 
of Honorius, emperor of the West. — 409, The Nuevi begin 
tlicir kingdom over a part of Spain; Hernierick their first 
king. — 410, Rome taken and plundered by Alarie, king of 
tiie Visigoths, Aug. 24. — 112, the Vaudals begin their king- 
dom in Spain under Gunderie. — 413, The kingdom of the 
Burgundians begins in Alsace, under Gundicnr. — 414, The 


cession of Phocas, emperor of the east.— 612, Mahomet, the 
false prophet, begins to publish his Koran.-~622, Mahomet., 
on July 16, Hies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 
54th year of bis age, and tenth of his ministry, where be 
laid the foundation of the Saracen empire, and from whom 
the Mahometan princes of this day claim their descent. ||i s 
followers compute their time from this mra, which in Arabic 
is called Hegira, i. e. The flight.—- 637, Jerusalem is taken 
by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. — 640, Alexandria 
in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt 
by order of Omar, their calif or prince* — 664, Glass invented 
in England by Benalt a monk. — 673, Constantinople ineffec- 
tually besieged by the Saracens for 7 years. — 685, The Bri- 
tons,* after a brave struggle of near 150 years, are totally ex- 
pelled by the Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 
— 709, fna, king of Wessex, publishes about, this time his 
laws of the Saxons. — 713, The Saracens conquer Spain, 
Sept. 3. -717, Constantinople ineffectually besieged, a se- 
cond time, by the Saracens. — 726, The controversy about 
images begins, and causes many insurrections in the eastern 
empire. — 727, Ina, king of Wessex, begins the tax of Petrr- 
pcncc for the support of a college at Rome. — 732, The Sa- 
racens defeated by Charles Martel between Tours and Poir- 
tiers in October. --736, l.co Isaurieus, the eastern emperor, 
destroys all the images in his dominions, and persecutes the 
monks. — 746, A dreadful pestilence over Europe and Asia 
for 3 years. — 748, The computing of years from the birth of 
Christ began to be used in history. — 749, The race of Abbas 
became califs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. - 


\ isigotlis begin the kingdom of Toulouse, under Wallia. — 
4-U, The kingdom of the Franks, or French, begins upon 
the Lower Rhine under Pharamond. — 426, The Romans, 
i\ dueed to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from 
Britain, and never return. - 439, Gcnseric takes Carthage, 
ami begins the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, Get. 19. 
— MO, The. Britons are greatly harassed by the Scots and 
Piets, upon which they make their complaints to the Ro- 
mans, but. receive no assistance from that quarter. — 447, 
A Mila isimiamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravages 
the Roman empire. —449, Yortigern, king of the Britons, 
invites the Saxons into Britain , against the Scots awl Bids’. 
—BA), Dreadful famine in Italy.- - 455, The Saxons, having 
n pulsed the Scots and Piets , invite over more of their 
countrymen , and begin to establish themselves in Kent, 
under ffengist. /tonic taken by Gcnseric in July . — 4/0', 
The Western empire is finished by Od oarer, king of the 


752, The exarchs of Ravenna conquered by the Lombards, 
after having continued 183 years. — 755, Commencement of 
the pope’s temporal dominion. — 762, The. Saracens, after 
having conquered Palestine, Syria, both Armenia*, almost 
all Asia Minor, Persia, India, Egypt, Numidia, all Barbary, 
even t.o the river Niger, Portugal, Spain, and several islands 
of the Mediterranean, build Bagdad, which is made tli* 
capital ior the califs of the house of Abbas. -77 1, Pavia 
taken hv Charlemagne, which finishes the kingdom of the 
Lombards, after it had lasted 206 years.— 800, Charlemagne 
king of France , begins the empire of Germany, Dee. 25, 
which is afterwards called the Western empire.- 825, 'I he 
Saracens of Spain take possession of Crete, and give it tlui 
name of Candia.- 826, Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned 
by his subjects for being a Christian. — 82 8, Egbert, king of 
H esse: x, unites the Saxon heptarchy by the name of England. 

— SJS, The Scots and Piets have a decisive buttle , in w hich 


lleruli , 52 . 7 years after the buttle of Phursuliu ; upon the 
ruins of which several new states arise in Italy and other 
p uts, consisting of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other bar- 
barians, under whom literature is extinguished, and the 
works of the learned are destroyed. —493, The kingdom of 
\ \ i\y passes from the HeruVi to the Ostrogoths by the taking 
of u-avenna, Feb. 27, after a siege of near three years. — 
496, Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Christianity be- 
gins in that kingdom. — 508, Prince Arthur begins his reign 
over the Britons. — 516, 7’lie computing of time by the 
Christian e ra is introduced by Dionysius the monk. — 519, 
Prince Arthur defeated at Charford by Ccrdie, who begins 
the Saxon kingdom of Wessex.— 543, a great plague deso- 
lates Asia and Europe.— 558, A terrible plague all over Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, which continues near fifty years.— 
563, The kingdom of the Lombards begins under Alboinus. 
—581, Latin ceased to be spoken about this time in Italy! — 
583, The Suevi in Spain conquered by the V isigoths, which 
finishes that kingdom. — 588, Paris destroyed by fire.— -597, 
Augustin, the monk, comes into England with 40 monks. 
—GO 6, Here begins the power of the popes, by the con- 


tlw former prevail , and both kingdoms are united by Ken- 
neth ; which begins the second period of Scottish history. — - 
856, An earthquake shakes the greater part, of the known 
world. — 859, The Adriatic frozen over, and passed by car- 
riages.— 867, The Danes begin their ravages in England. — 
872, Clocks first brought to Constantinople from Venice. 
The battle of Wilton, in which Alfred is defeated by the 
Danes. — 878, Alfred the Great, after subduing the Danish 
invaders, composes his body of laws ; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings ; in 890 erects county 
courts, having founded the university of Oxford in 886. — 
891, The first land-tax known in England. — 912, The Im- 
perial title passes to the Germans, and becomes elective. — 
915, The university of Cambridge founded.— 936, The Sara- 
cen empire is divided, by usurpation, into 7 kingdoms. — 
961, Nicephoros Phocas, who was afterwards emperor of 
the East, recovers Candia from the Saracens. — 964, The 
kingdom of Italy conquered by Otho, and united to Ger 
many. — 969, The rac® of Abbas lose Egypt., it being seized 
by the Fatimites, who build Grand Cairo. — 975, Pope Bo- 
niface VII. is deposed and banished for his crimes. — 973 
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Coronation oath first used in England. Juries first insti- 
tuted in England.— 991, The figures in arithmetic are 
brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia: Letters 
of the alphabet were hitherto used.— 996, Otho III. makes 
the Western empire elective.— 999, Boleslaus, first king of 
Poland.— 1000, Paper made of cotton rags was in use; that 
of linen rags in 1170; the manufactory introduced into 
England at Dartford, 1588. — 1005, All the old churches 
are rebuilt about this time in a new style of architecture. — 
1009, A civil war among the Saracens of Spain, which con- 
tinues till 1091, when they become tributary to the Saracens 
of Africa. — 1015, Children forbidden by law to be sold by 
their parejits in England. — 1017, Canute, king of Denmark, 
gets possession of England.— 1031, Romanus 11. emperor 
of the East, drives the Saracens out of Syria. — 1035, The 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon begin under Ferdinand 
the Great, and Ramitrus. — 1010, 'Hie Danes, after seve- 
ral engagements with various success, are about this time 
finally driven out of Scotland.— 1041, The Saxon line re- 
stored under Edward the Confessor. — 1042, The Turks (a 
nation of adventurers from Turtary, serving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take 
possession of Persia. Knolles fixes this event in 1030. — 
1051, Leo IX. the first pope that kept up an army. — 1057, 
Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at 
Dunsinano, and marries the princess Margaret, sister to 
Edgar Athcling. — 1058, Robert Guiseard, the Norman, 
drives the Saracens out of Sicily.- -1065, The Turks take 
Jerusalem from the Saracens. — 1066, The conquest of Eng- 
land by William, (surnamed the Bastard,) duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the battle of Hastings, Oct. 14, where Harold 
is slain. — 1070, William introduces the feudal law. Musical 
notes invented. — 1076, Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 
and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of the German 
bishops: Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to pope Gre- 
gory VII. towards the end of January, 1077. Justices of 
the peace first appointed in England. — 10S0, Doomsday 
book began to be compiled by order of William I. from a 
survey of all the Estates in England, and finished in 1086. 
The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his English 
subjects. -1085, Toledo taken from the Saracens by A 1- 
phonso VI. king of Castile. 1091, The Saracens in Spain 
call in Joseph king of Morocco, who thus gets possession 
of all their dominions in Spain.-- 1096, The first crusade 
to the Holy Land is begun under several Christian princes, 
to drive the infidels from Jerusalem, which they take on 
July 15, 1099. — 1113, War begins between England and 
France, the first on record. — 1118, The order of the Knights 
Templars instituted to defend the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and to protect Christian strangers. — 1139, Alphonso defeats 
five Saracen kings at Ouriques, takes Lisbon, and is pro- 
claimed king of Portugal.-- — 1 156, The city of Moscow 
founded. — 1163, London Bridge, consisting of 19 small 
arches, first built of stone.-- 11 72, Henry II. king of Eng- 
land, takes possession of Ireland; which, from that period, 
was governed by an English viceroy, or lord lieutenant. — 
1176, England is divided by Henry into six circuits, and 
justice is dispensed by itinerant judges.— 1 180, Glass 
winjlows begun to be used in private houses in England. 
1181, The laws of England are digested about this time by 
Glanville. — I 192, The battle of Ascalon in Judea, in which 
Richard, king of England, defeats Saladins army, consist- 
ing of 300,000 combatants.- -1194, Dicu ct mon Droit 
first used as a motto by king Richard, on a victory ovo 
the French. ^196, Henry VI. emperor of Germany, takes 
full possession of Naples and Sicily.— 1200, Chimneys we re 
not known in England. Surnames now r began to be used 


first among the nobility. — 1204, Constant inoplc taken by 
the b reach and Venetians, July 20. Normandy is couqucr- 
ed and reunited to France after about 300 years’ separation. 

— 1208, Loudon is incorporated, and obtained the lust 
charter for electing the lord mayor and other magistiates 
from King John. — 1215, Magna Charta is signed l>v kin 
John, and the barons of England. Court of Common Pleas 
established.- — 1227, The Tartars, a new race of heroes 
under Gingis Khan, emerge from the northern parts of Asia, 
and overrun all the Saracen empire. — 1233, The Inquisition, 
begun in 1204, is now entrusted to the Dominicans. 1250, 
Malek Al Salek, sultan of Egypt, dethroned and slain by 
the Mamelukes, or Mamlouks, who governed Egypt 267 
years, till the invasion of Selim 1. emperor of the Turks. 

— 1253, The famous astronomical tables are composed by 
Alphonso XT. king of Castile. -1258, Tin* Tartars lake 
Bagdad, which finishes the empire of the Saracens.- -126 1 , 
The Greek emperors recover Constantinople from the 
French in July. — 1264, The commons of England first 
summoned to parliament about this time. -1273, The em- 
pire of the present Austrian family begins in Germany. 
1281, The famous city of Kutahi taken bum the Greeks by 
Ortogrul, the father of Ottoman. This is the first conquest, 
mentioned in history, of the Ottoman Tin ks mcr the Chi is- 
tians. - 1282, Leweilyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed 
by Edward I. who unites that principality to England. 
1284, Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the first prince nt 
Wales. — 1285, Alexander 111. king of Scotland, dies, and 
that kingdom is disputed by 12 candidate*, who submit 
their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king uf England. 
---1293, There is a regular succession of English pari la- 
ments from this year. -J 298, 'flu* pn^mt Tmkidi empire 
begins in Bithyuia, under Osman. Silver ha ft. f i hum.**, 
spoons, and mips, a great luxury. 'fallow cuudh s mi 
great a luxury, that splinters of wood were um «1 for lighi*. 
Wine sold by the apothecaries as a cordial. 13HJ. I In- 
mariner's compass invented, or improved, by Mauo 
1307, The beginning of the Swiss cantons. I 3 '»s, Tin- 
popes remove to Avignon, where they continue I’m \e.os. 

-- 1310, 'Hie knights of St.John take Ithodi *, and sctile 
there. Lincoln's Inn Society established. I 31 I, The but 
tie of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Koheit Buna, 
which establishes the latter on the throne of Scotland, July 
25. The cardinals set lire to the conclave, and s< paiate. 

A vacancy in the papal chair for 2 year*. 1320, Gobi liist 
coined in Christendom; 1344, dim* in England. 13. a). 
Gunpowder invented by a monk of Cologne. 13.16, luo 
Brabant weavers settle at ^ ork, which, says Eduuid 111. 
may prove of great benefit to us and our subjects. 136, 
The first comet whose course is described with astronomical 
exactness. — 1344, The first creation to titbs by patents 
used by Edward 111. 1346, Edward 111. hud 1 \ucis ot 

cannon, which gained him the battle ot Crv'-sy, August 26. 
Oil-painting first made use of by John \ aneck. Heralds 
college instituted in England.- 1348, A dreadful plague m 
Europe, which carries oil nearly a fourth ot its inhabitants. 
— 1349, ’Flu: order of the Garter instituted in England by 
Edward 111. altered in 1557, and consists ot 26 knights. - 
1352, The Turks first enter Europe. - -1356, Tin* battle 
of Poicticrs, Si pt. 19. 1357, Coals first brought to Lon- 

don.- -1358, Aims of England and France first quartered 
by Edward III. 1362, The law pleadings in England 
changed from French to English, as a favour of Edward 
III. to his people. The military order of the J.ini/am s 
established among the Turks. — 1369, John \\ ickliflc, an 
Englishman, begins to call in question the doctrines ot the 
church of Koine about this time, whose followers are called 
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Lollards. — 1377, The Popes return from Avignon to Rome, 
dun. 17. -1378, The schism of double popes, which con- 
tinues 38 years, till the council of Constance begins. — 1386, 
A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands established 
in London. Windsor Castle built. — 1391, Cards invented 
in France for the king’s amusement. — 139.), Sigismund, king 
of Hungary, defeated by Bujuzct 1. king of the Turks, at Ni- 
copolis Sept.. ‘28. — 1399, Westminster Abbey rebuilt and 
enlarged. Westminster Hall, ditto. Order of the Bath in- 
stituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 1725; 
consisting of 38 knights. — 1402, The great battle of Ango- 
ria, in which Baja/et. I. king of the. Turks, is taken prisoner 
bv Tamerlane, July ‘28. —LI 10, Guildhall, London, built. — 
1117, Paper made of linen rags begins tube in general use. - 
J 4 10, Printing invented by J. Gutteiuberg, at Mentz, in Ger- 
many; brought into England by W. Caxton, a mercer of Lon- 
don, 1 171. — LI 11 , The battle of Varna gained by the Turks 
over I.adislaus, king of Hungary, Nov. 10. -11 16, The sea 
breaks in at Dor!, and drowns 100,000 people, Apr. 17.- <■ 
LI. 73 , Constantinople taken by the.* Turks, May 29, under 
Main mn t 11. their first emperor. This finishes the Roman 
empire of the east. -1459, Engraving and etching on cop- 
per invented. -148.5, Riehard III. king of England, and last 
of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed at the battle of 
Bnsworlh, Aug. 22, bv Henry (Tudor) VII. Henry esta- 
blishes .00 yeomen of the guards, the first standing army. - 
1 P'9, Maps and sea-charts first brought to England by Bart. 
Columbus.— 1491 , William Groeeyn introduces the study of 
the Greek language into England. The Moors, hitherto a 
formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, arc* entirely sub- 
dued by Ferdinand, and become subjects to that prince on 
certain conditions, which are ill observed by the. Spaniards, 
V hose clergy use the Inquisition in all its tortures; and, in 
March, J6li), near one million of the Moors are dtiven from 
Sp.iiu to the opposite coast of Africa, whence they originally 
caiur. -I 194, America first discovert d by Columbus, a Ge- 
noese, in the service of Spam. Algebra first, known in En- 
ron;'.- -1497, Thu Portuguese first, sail to the East Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope. South America discovered by 
Americas Vcspusius, from whom it has its name. North 
America, ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot a Venetian. — 
150.5, Shillings first coined in England. — 1.009, Gardening 
introduced into England from the Netherlands, whence ve- 
getables were, before imported. —1.517, Martin Luther be- 
gins the Reformation. Cairo taken from the Mamelukes, 
and Egypt reduced to a Turkish province, by Selim 1. - 
1.5 IS, Magellan, in the service of Spain, first discovers the 
Straits of that name in South America.- 1521, llcnry 
VIII. for his writings in favour of Popery, receives the 
title of Defender of the Faith from lus Holiness. —1.522, The 
isle of Rhodes taken by the Turks from the knights of Sr. 
John, Dee. 2.5. — 1.529, The name of Protestant takes its rise 
from the Reformed prutrsting against the church of Rome 
at the diet at Spires, in Germany. — 1.534, The Reformation 
takes place in England, March 30, under Henry V III. 1.537, 
Religious houses dissolved by ditto. — 1.539, The first English 
edition of the Bible authorized; the present translation 
finished in 1611. About this time cannon began to be used 
in ships. - 1.540, Society of the Jesuits established. Sept. 27. 
— 1.513, Silk stockings first worn hv the French king; (first 
worn in England by queen Elizabeth, 1.561; the steel frame 
for weaving invented l>v the. Rev. Mr. Lee, of John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1589.) Pins first used in England, before 
which time the ladies used skewers. -1.51.5, The famous 
council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. — 1.547, 
First law in England establishing the interest of money, and 
at 10 yer cent. — 1549, Lord-lieutenants of counties instituted 


in England. — 1.5.50, Horse-guards instituted in England.— 
155.5, The Russian company established in England. — 
1.5.58, The Protestant religion restored in England. —1563, 
The Slave Trade begins among the British merchants. 
Knives first made in England. —1569, Royal Exchange first 
built. — 157 1 , ’Hit! island of Cyprus taken by the Turks. The 
famous victory over the Turks at Lepanto, Oct. 7. — 1572, 
The great massacre of Protestants at Paris, Aug. 24. — 1579, 
The Dutch shake oil’ the Spanish yoke, and the republic of 
Holland begins, Jan. 22. English East-lmlia company in- 
corporated; established 1600. Turkey company incorpo- 
rated. -1580, Sir Francis Drake returns from lus voyage 
round the world, being the first. English circumnavigator. 
Parochial registers first appointed in England. The king- 
dom of Portugal seized by Philip 11. of Spain, Sept. 12.- 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII. introduces the New Style in Jta 
ly; the 5th of October being counted the 1.5th. -1585, To- 
bacco first, brought from Virginia into England. — 1587, Mary, 
queen of Scots, beheaded, Eel>. 1, after 18 years’ imprison- 
ment. — 1588, Henry IV. passes the edict of Nantes, tolerat- 
ing the French Protestants. The Spanish Armada destroy- 
ed, July 27. — 1589, Coaches first introduced into England. - 
1599, Band of Pensioners instituted in England. Telescopes 
invented by Janson, a German spectacle-maker. *1.591, Tea 
first introduced into Europe. — 1597, Watches first brought 
into England from Germany. 1602, Decimal arithmetic in- 
ventod at Bruges. — 1603, Queen Elizabeth (the last of the 
Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scotland (and first 
of the Stuarts) as her successor; which unites both kingdoms 
under the name of Great. Britain. 4605, The Gunpowder 
Plot discovered at Westminster, Nov. .5, being a project of 
the Roman Catholics to blow up the king and both houses 
of parliament. — 1606, Oaths of allegiance first administered 
in England. 1610, Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by 
Ravaillac, a priest. — Kill, Baronets first created in Eng- 
land by James L May 22.- -162.5, The island of Barbadoes, 
the first English settlement in the West Indies, is planted. — 
1640, The massacre in Ireland, when 40,000 English Pro- 
testants were killed. The independency of Portugal reco- 
vered by John, duke of Braganza. — 1642, King Charles I. 
impeaches five members, who had opposed his arbitrary 
measures, which begins the civil war in England. — 1649, 
Charles J. (aged 49) beheaded at Whitehall, Jan. 30. -1651, 
The Quakers first appear in England. — 1653, Cromwell as- 
sumes the protectorship. — 1658, Cromwell dies, Sept. 3, and 
is succeeded in the protectorship by his son Richard. — 
1660, After an interregnum of 4137 days, King Charles II. 
is restored by Monk, commander of the army, May 29. - 
1662, The Royal Society established at London, July 15, 
by Charles II. — 1665, The plague rages in London, and 
carries off 68,000 persons. — 1666, The great fire of Lon- 
don, begun Sept. 2, and continues 3 days, in which were 
destroyed 13,200 houses, and 600 streets. Tea first used 
in England. — 1668, St. James’s Park planted, and made a 
thoroughfare for public use, by Charles 11. — 1669, Canea, 
the capital of Candia, taken from the Venetians by the 
Turks, Sept. 6, after 23 years’ siege. — 1672, The Poles de- 
liver up Caineniec, with 48 towns and villages in the ter- 
ritory of Cameniee, to Mahomet IV. the Turkish sultan. This 
is the last victory by which any advantage accrued to the Ot- 
toman Turks, or any province was annexed to the ancient 
bounds of their empire. — 1578, An unaccountable darkness 
at noon-day, on the 12th of January. The habeas corpus 
act passed. -1680, A great comet appeared, and from its 
nearness to the earth alarmed the inhabitants,. 1 •continued 
visible from Nov. 3, to March 9. — 1688, The revolution m 
Great Britain begins Nov. 3. King James II. abdicates 
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and retires to France, Dec. 23.- -1689, King William III. 
and Queen Mary II. are proclaimed, Feb. 13. The land- 
tax passed in England. The toleration act passed in ditto. 
— 1690, The battle of the Boyne, gained by William 111. 
over James, in Ireland, July 1. — 1692, The English and 
Dutch fleet, commanded by admiral Russel, defeat the 
French fleet off La Hogue, May 19. — 1693, Bayonets, at 
the end of loaded muskets, first used by the French against 
the confederates in the battle of Turin. Bank of England 
established by king William. The first public lottery was 
drawn the same year. — 1694, Queen Maiy II. dies at the 
age of 33, and William reigns alone. Stamp duties insti- 
tuted in England. — 1697, Charles XII. of Sweden, begins 
his reign. -1700, The Dutch and Protestants of Germany 
introduce the New Style, by omitting the last 1 1 days of 
February. — 1701, Prussia erected into a kingdom, under 
Frederick, Jan. 7th. Society for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts established. — 17(14, Gibraltar taken 
from the Spaniards, by Admiral Rook, July 24. The bat- 
tle of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and the 
allies against the French, Aug. 2.— -1706, The battle ol Ra- 
mifies, won by Marlborough and the allies, May 12. The 
treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, signed July 
2*2.-1708, Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to 
the duke of Savoy. — 1710, The cathedral church of St. 
Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, in 37 years, 
at one million expense, by a duty on eoals. 1713, The 
peace of Utrecht, signed March 30. — 1/ 14, Interest reduced 
to five per cent.— 171.3, Lewis XIV. dies Aug. 21, and is 
succeeded hv his great-grandson, Lewis \V. 'Hie rebellion 
in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in 
favour of the. Pretender. The action of SherifP-muir, and 
the surrender of Preston, both on Nov. 13, when the rebels 
disperse.- -1716, 'flu* Pretender married to the princess So- 
bicski, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, late king of Poland. 
An act passed for septennial parliaments. -1720, The South- 
Sea scheme in England, begun April 7, was at its height at 
the end of June, and quite sunk about Sept. 29. -1722, The 
Christians and Jesuits banished from China. — 1727, Ino- 
culation first tried on criminals with success. Russia, ior- 
nierly a dukedom, is now established as an empire. — 1732, 
Kouii Khan usurps the Persian throne, conqueis the Mogul 
empire, and returns with 231 millions sterling. 1738, W cst- 
minster bridge is begun; finished 17.00, at the expense ut 
389,0001. defrayed by parliament. — 1739, Letters of marque 
issued out in Britain against Spain, July 21, and war declared, 
Oct. 23. — 1743, The battle of Dettingen, won by the Eng- 
lish and allies in favour of the queen of Hungary, June 16. 
— 1744, War declared against France, March 31. Commo- 
dore Anson returns from his voyage round the world. -17 1.0, 
The allies lose the battle of Fontenoy, April 30. The rebel- 
lion breaks out in Scotland, in July. The battle of Preston 
Pans, Sept. 21. -1746, The Pretender’s army defeated by 
the duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 1 6. — 1 7 IS, The 
peace of Aix la-Chapelle, Oct. 7, by which a restitution of 
all places taken during the war, was\o he made on all sides. 
— 17.00, The interest of the British funds reduced to three 
per cent. — 17.02, The New Style introduced into Great 
Britain, the 3d of September being counted the 14th. — 
17.03, The British Museum established by act of parlia- 
7.0.0, Dreadful eruption of Etna, Mar. 9. Lisbon 
destroyed by an earthquake, Nov. 1. - 17.06, 146 Eng- 
lishmen are confined in the black-hole at Calcutta, in the 
East Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead 
next morning^- 17.07, Damien attempted to assassinate the 
French king, Jan. 5. Admiral Byng shot, March^ 11. 
17.39, The 'Jesuits expelled Portugal, Sept. 3. General 


Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gamed 
by the English, September 13. -1760, King George II. 
dies, October 2.0, in the seventy-seventh year of lus 
age, and is succeeded by his late majesty, Gcoree ill. 
Blaekfriars-luidge, consisting of 9 arches, Imgun; tingle d 
in 1779, at the expense of .32,84(4. to he discharged by a 
toll. Toll taken off, 178.0.- 1762, Peter III. empe'.or of 

Russia, is deposed, impiisoned, and numb it d, The 

definitive treaty of peace between (beat Biit.iin, Fiance, .^p.iiu, 
and Portugal, concluded at Paris, Fib. 10. 3 he Jesuits i \ 

pel led France. -1764, The pnilimnciit gi.mtid 10,oihi|. to 
Mr. Harrison, for his discovery of lie- longitude by his time- 
piece. — 176.0, An act pa>ad annexing the Mivcrcigiit v of 
the Isle of Man to the crown of Great Britain.- -1766, The 
American stamp act repealed, March IS. The Jesuits ex- 
pelled Bohemia and Denmark.- !707, The Jesuits expelled 
Spain, Genoa, and Venice. — 1768, The Jesuits expel!* d 
Naples, Malta, and Parma. 17 72, Poland dismembered 
by the emperor of Russia, tin* king of Prussia, and the 
house of Austria. 3 he king of Sweden changes the consti- 
tution of that kingdom, Aug. 19. -1773, The society of 
Jesuits suppressed hv Pope ('lenient \ 1 V. Julv 2 1 . Dis- 
turbances in America begin with the destiuctiou of tea on 
hoard three sloops at Boston, December 18. 177 1, dim 

British parliament having passed an act, laving a duty of 3d 
per pound upon all teas imported into Amciic.i, the colonists, 
considering this as a grievance, deny the light of the British 
parliament to tax them. Deputies from the several Ameri- 
can colonies meet at Philadelphia, ns the first ’jcm rul Con- 
gress, Sept. .0. J770, Thu first action happened in Am* ru n 

between the king’s troops and the piov ineials at Lexington, 
April 19. A bloody action at Bunker s Hill, between the 
royal troops and the Americans, June 17. I 776, ’1 1 c con- 
gress declare the American enhmit s lr»o and indepi n>h nt 
states, July 4. The Americans are driven fr«-m Long Gland, 
in August, with great loss; and the city of N< w ^uk is 
taken possession of by the king's troops. Si j t. 26. 1 /</, 

General Howe takes possession of Philadelphia. 1/mutenaiit 
general Burgovne is obliged to surrender his muy at Sou 
toga in Gan. id. i, to the American gem ials, Gat«.s and Ar- 
nold, October 16. -1778, A treaty of alliaii v eoiielmh d 
at Paris between the French king and the A nericau colo- 
nies, February 6. Philadelphia, evacuated by the lhiti*h, 
June IS. War between \ustriu and Prussia, July 7. Pon- 
dieherry surrenders to the arms ot (beat Britain, October 
17. 1779, Captain Cook assassinated at Owhyhee, 1 el>. 

14. Extraordinary eruption of Nestivius, August 8. 

1 780. Admiral Rodney takes 22 sail ot Sp.mGh ships, Jan. 
8. The same admiml aUo engages a Spanish fieri, under 
the command of Don Juan de l.angara, mar ( ape eo. 
Vincent, and takes /» ships of the fine, one more la ing 
driven on shore, and another blown up, Jan. l/i. 1 he 
Protestant Association, to the number ot OH, ()')!>, g n *q> 
to the house of commons, with their petition fur the re- 
peal of an act passed in tavom ot the Papists, June 2. lh.it 
event followed by the most daring riots, in the city of 
London, and in Southwark, for several successive day*, 
in which some Popish chapels arc destroyed, tog< thcr with 
the prisons of Newgate, the King’s Bench, the Fleet, se- 
veral private houses, \*c. Live English East, lndiamet* , 
and fifty English merchant ships bound for the West Indie*, 
taken hv the combined licet s of France and Spain, Aug'. 8. 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a signal victory over g< m rnl (bites, 
near Camden, in South Carolina, Aug. 16. Major Andie, 
adjutant-general to the British army, hanged as a spv at 
Tappan, in the province of New A oi k, Get. 2. A dread- 
ful hurricane in the Leeward Islands, Get. 9. A dec Lira- 
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tion of hostilities published against Holland, Dee. 20. — 
1781, The Dutch island of St. Kustatia taken by admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan, Feb. 3. Retaken by the 
French, Nov. 27. The new planet Georgiuni Nidus disco- 
vered by Mr. Hersehel, March 13. The island of Tobago 
taken by the French, June 2. A bloody engagement fought 

between an English squadron, under admiral Parker, and a 
Dutch squadron, under admiral /out man, oil’ the Dogger- 
bank, Aug. A. Earl Cornwallis* with a considerable Bri- 
tish army, surrendered to the American and French troops, 
under general Washington and count Rochamhoau, at York- 
town, in Virginia, Oct. It). — 1782, Minorca surrendered 
to 1 lit; arms of the king of Spain, Feb. A. The bouse of 
commons address the king against any further prosecution 
of offensive war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4. 
Admir«d Rodney obtains a signal victory over the French 
Heel, m ider the command of count dc Orasse, near Domi- 
nica, in the West Indies, April 12. The French took and 
destroyed tie^J’orts and settlements in Hudson’s Rav, Aug. 

2 1. The Spaniards, defeated in their grand attack on Gib- 
raltar, Sept. 1.1. Treaty' concluded betwixt the republic 
of Holland and the United States of America, October 8. 
Piovisional articles of peace signed at Paris between the 
British and the American commissioners, by which the 
Thirteen United American Colonies are acknowledged by 
bis Britannic majesty to be free, sovereign, and independent 
states, Nov. 80.- 1788, Preliminary articles of peace be- 
tween his Britannic majesty, and the kings of France and 
Spain, signed at Versailles, Jan. 20. The order of St. Pa- 
trick instituted, Feb. A. Three earthquakes in Calabria 
Ulterior and Sicily, destroying a great number of towns and 
inhabitants, Feb. A, 7, and 28. Armistice between Great 
Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. A volcanic eruption in Ice- 
land surpassing any one recorded in history: the lava 
spouted up ill three places to the height of two miles per- 
pendicular, and continued thus for two months ; during 
which time it covered a tract, of 8000 square miles of 
ground, in some places more than 100 feet. deep. Ratifica- 
tion of tin? definitive treaty of peace between Great Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, and the United Slates of America, 
Sept. 8. — 1781, The great seal stolen from the lord chan- 
cellor’s house, in Great Ormond Street, March 24. The 
definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, 
May 24. A public thanksgiving for peace, July 2. Sun- 
day schools commenced this year. — 17 So, A violent storm 
in France, by which 181 villages and farms are destroyed, 
Aug. 5. — 1780, 471,0001. 8 per cent, stock transferred to 
the landgrave of Hesse, for Hessian soldiers lost in the 
American war, at 801. per man, Nov. 21.- - 1 7 «S 7 , The first 
Botany Bay settlement sails from England, March 21. 
Mr. Burke, at the bar of the house of lords, in the name 
of all the commons of Great Britain, impeached Warren 
Hastings, late governor-general of Bengal, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. May 21. — 178.8, A war breaks out be- 
tween the Turks, the Russians, and the Germans. In the 
early part of October, the first symptoms appeared of a 
severe disorder which afflicted our gracious sovereign. On 
Nov. 6, they were very alarming, and on llie 18th a form of 
prayer for his recovery was ordered by the privy council. — 
1789, A general thanksgiving for the king’s recovery, who 
attended the service at St. Paul’s, with a great procession, 
April 28. Revolution in France, the Bustile destroyed, 
and the arbitrary government abolished, July 1 4. — 1790, 
Religious houses suppressed in France, February A, 13. 
The Swedes defeat the Russian fleet, .July 9, 1 0. — 1791, 
Louis XVI. and his queen attempt to escape from France, 
June 20. Dreadful riots at Birmingham, in consequence 


of a number of gentlemen meeting to commemorate the 
French Revolution, July 14. Treaty of Pilnitz, between 
Austria and Prussia, for the restoration of Louis XVI. and 
the dismemberment of France, Aug. 4. —1792, Assassina- 
tion of the king of Sweden, by AnkerstToom, March If). 
Peace made by lord Cornwallis, with Tippoo Sultan, in 

the East Indies, the 19th. Tht* French National Assem- 
bly declare war against Austria, April 20. The king ol 
Poland compelled by Russia to restore the old constitution, 
Aug. 14. Insurrection in Paris, which ended in the massacre 
of the king’s guards, and the imprisonment of the royal fa- 
mily, Aug. 10. A terrible massacre in Palis, of persons 
suspected or imprisoned, to the amount of more than 1200. 
Sept. 8. The perpetual banishment of the Bourbon family 
decreed by the French Convention, Dec. 20. — 1793, lxmis 
XVI. king of France, beheaded, Jan. 21. The French 
nation declared war against England and Holland, Feb. I 
First eoalition between Austria, Prussia, the German em- 
pire, Great Britain, Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Two 
Sicilies, the Ecclesiastical States, and the king of Sardinia, 
against the French republic, March. Valenciennes sur- 
renders to the Duke of York, July 2 A. The queen ol 
France beheaded, Oct. 16. Toulon abandoned by the Eng- 
lish. Dee. 19. — 1794, Lord Howe defeated the French 
grand fleet, June 1. The Corsicans acknowledge George III. 
as king of Corsica, and accept a new constitution, the 21st. 
A dreadful fire near Hateiifle cross, by which 600 houses 
were consumed ; the loss computed at 1 ,000,0001. sterling, 
July 24. Robespierre guillotined, July 28. Kosciusko 
defeated and taken by the Russians, Oct. 4. — 179A, In con- 
sequence of the rapid progress of the French arms in Hol- 
land, the princess of Orange, the hereditary princess, and 
her infant son, arrived at Yarmouth, Jan. 19; the heredi- 
tary prince himself, with his father, the stadtholder, landed 
at Harwich, the 20th. The prince of Wales married to thp 
princess Caroline of Brunswick, April 8. Warren Hastings 
acquitted by the house of lords, after a trial of seven years' 
continuance. Insurrections of the poor in various parts of 
England, in consequence of the high price of provisions; 
bread being at Is. 3d. the quartern loaf, April, May. Final 
partition of Poland, May. A tire at Copenhagen, which 
burnt down nearly one-fourth of that city, June 9. Admi- 
ral lord Bridport gained a victory over the French fleet near 
L’Orient, the 23d. The king assaulted in his stage coach, 
on his way to the parliament, Oct. 29.- 1796, The king 
again daringly assaulted with stones, &c. in his carriage, on 
his way from the theatre, Feb. 1. Napoleon Bonaparte no- 
minated to the command of the French army of Italy, 23d. 
The king of Poland compelled to sign the abdication and 
resignation of his kingdom, March. A large Dutch fleet 
surrendered to admiral Elphinstone at the entrance of Sal- 
danha bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 19. Ge- 
neral Washington resigned the presidency of America, the 
17th, and was succeeded by Mr. Adams. Spain declared 
war against Great Britain, Oct. 10. Catharine II. empress 
of Russia, died suddenly, Nov. 17. Corsica evacuated by 
the English, Nov. Negociations for peace having failed, 
lord Malmsbury is ordered to quit Paris, Dec. 19. The 
French fleet attempted to land troops at Bantry Bay, Ire- 
land, but were frustrated by adverse winds, Dec. 24. — 1797, 
The negroes of St. Domingo declare themselves free and 
independent, Jan. A famous victory gained by admiral Sir 
John Jervis over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. 
Feb. 14. in consequence of which the admiral was created 
Karl St. Vincent. The French landed at, Fishguard in 
Wales, Feb. 22. An alarming mutiny throughout the fleet 
at Spithead, April 15. Another general mutiny broke out 
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in the fleet at Shccrncss, May 12. The princess royal of 
England married to the prince of Wirteinbc :rg, the 18th. 
Parker, the chief leader in the mutiny, executed, June 30. 
Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet, of which he 
captured nine ships of the line, Oct. 12, and is created a Vis- 
count. A general thanksgiving for the great naval victo- 
ries of lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan; the king and 

both houses of parliament go in grand procession to St. 
Paul’s, Dec. 19. -17138, Rebellion breaks out in the south 
of Ireland, April 2. Bonaparte sails from Toulon for 
Egypt, May 19. The British troops, under general (’note, 
destroy the sluices on the canal between Bruges audOstend, 
but are afterwards compelled to capitulate to the French, 
May 20. The Irish rebels defeated at New Boss, June .0. 
O’Coigley executed at Maidstone for high treason, 7th. 
Wexford taken from the rebels, 22d. The French land in 
Egypt, July 2. The glorious victory off the Nile achieved 
by admiral Nelson, in which lie took nine ships of the line, 
and burnt two, Aug. 1. The French landed in Killala bay, 
Ireland, the 24th. Sir J. B. Warren defeats a French fleet 
oil’ Ireland, in which the Ilocho of 80 guns, and 3 frigates, 
were captured, Oct. 12. The king of Sardinia forced by 
the French to sign a renunciation of his throne, Dec. 9. 
The king and queen of Naples arrive at Palermo, having 
fled from Naples on the approach of the French, the 28th. 
- -1799, Naples taken by the French, January 24. Second 
coalition against France, April. Suwarrow’s successes 
against the French, April 27, 28, June 19, August 1.0. 
Seriugapatam taken, and Tippoo Sail) killed, May 4th. 
Masscim defeated by the archduke Charles, June ,0. Duke 
d'Angoulcsme married to the princcss-roval of France, the 
9th. Pope Pius VI. dies at Valence, in his 82d year, Aug. 
19th. Surinam taken from the Dutch, the 23d. Twenty 
thousand British troops land in Holland, 27th. Dutch fleet 
,takcn by admiral Mitchel, the 28th. Bonaparte arrives in 
Paris from Egypt, Oct. 16. He changes the government 
of the Republic, and is appointed first consul, Nov. 10th. 
General Washington died the 1.0th. The duke of York, 
after several defeats, signs a capitulation for the evacuation 
of North Holland by the allied British and Russian army, 
18th. Great scarcity of corn this year, and soup-shops 
established. — 18U0, Bonaparte makes overtures of peace to 
the British government, which are rejected, January 1-17. 
Cardinal Gregorio Barnuha Chioramonte elected pope at 
Venice; he takes the name of Pius VII. Feb. 14. General 
Suwarrow died, April 2. Battle of Stockach, May 4th. 
lladfield shoots at the king in Drury-lane play-house; he is 
tried, and acquitted as insane, the 1,0th. Great battle of 
Marengo tbe 14th. Kleber assassinated in Egypt, ibid. 
First stone of tbe wet-dock at the Isle of Dogs laid, July 12. 
Unsuccessful attempt of tbe English upon Ferrol, in Spain, 
Aug. 2.51 Malta taken by tbe English, Sept. 5. Conspi- 
racies to kill Bonaparte, Oct. 10, and Dec. 24. Embargo 
laid by Russia upon British ships, Sept. 10, and Nov. 2 7. 
Russia', Sweden, and Denmark, unite against England.-- 
1801, Union between Great Britain and Ireland takes place, 
Jan. 1. 1/avater, tbe physiognomist, died at Berne, the 3d. 
The first parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland met, the 22d. Peace signed between the 
French republic and the emperor of Germany, at Limevillo, 
Feb. 9. The English ministry changed, and Mr. Pitt re- 
tires, in March. Victory over the French in Egypt, March 
21, in which Sir R. Abercrombie received a wound, which 
be survived but a few days. Bread Is. lOJd. the quartern 
loaf. Paul k emperor of Russia, strangled in his palace, 
the 23d, and is succeeded by bis son Alexander. Peace 
between France and Naples, the 28th. The Danes take 


possession of Hamburgh, the. 29th. Sir Hyde Parker and 
lord Nelson pass the Sound, April 2d; and, after destroy 
ing the fleet at Copenhagen, make a peace with the Danes, 
the 9th. Lord Nelson’s unsuccessful attempts cm the 
flotilla at Boulogne, Aug. fi. and 1.0. The conquest of 
Egypt completed, by the surrender of Alexandria to Gen. 
Hutchinson, the; .JOlh. Preliminaries of peace sig , in , .| with 
France, Oct. 1. — 1802, Governor Wall executed for the 
murder of a sergeant in the island of (have, after a lapse of 
19 years, January 28 . Definitive, treaty of peace,, between 
Great Britain, trance, Spain, cS:c. March 27. Bonaparte 
made first, consul for life, Aug. 2.- — ISM3, Cnlnm-l DcsparA 
and six othe rs e xecuted for high treason, Fch. 21. WaT 
declared by Great Britain against. France, May 16. Si. 
Lucia taken l»y the English, June 20, and Tobago cm the 
30th. Insurrection in Dublin, and murder of lord Kilwur- 
elen, July 23. Hanover taken by the French. French 
army at. (’ape Francois, in St. Domingo, capitulate with tbe 
Blacks for the. evacuation of the island, Nov. 19, and after- 
wards submit to an English squadron, with their ships of 
war and merclmntmcn, the. 30th.- 1804, His majesty’s ill- 
ness, Fob. March. A French squadron in the East indies, 
under admiral Linois, heat oil’ by the. English East. India 
fleet, Feb. U0. Bonaparte proclaimed emperor of the Gauls, 
May 20, which finishes the republic: of France, after it had 
continued 413G days, only one. clay less than the duration 
of the commonwealth in England, that, immediately followed 
the; decapitation of Charles 1. Coronation of Bonaparte 
by the pope, at Paris, as emperor of tlm Gauls, Dec*. 2. 

180.0, A treaty for a third coalition against France, signed 
lit Petcrshurgii, between Great Britain and Russia, Apiil 11. 
The French emperor crowned king of Italy, May 2fith. 
Lord Melville impeached for misapplying the public money, 
while: Treasurer of the Navy, June 20th. Two ships of the 
line taken from the combined fleet of France and Spain, by 
admiral C alder, July 22cL Calamitous earthquakes in tlm 
south of Italy, July 20, in which 20,000 person* perished; 
followed by an eruption of mount Vesuvius, August 12th. 
Austria and Russia unite against France, Aug. 9th. Death 
of marquis Cornwallis in India, (><t. A, aged GO. The 
Austrian army, under general Alack, surrenders at I’lm to 
Bonaparte, the 20th. Victory over tin*, combined fleets of 
France and Spain, from Cadi/, off Cape Trafalgar, by the 
English fleet, under lord Nelson, who fell in this engage- 
ment, Oct. 21, the tmui'.y losing 19 sail of the line*, and the 
two admirals. Four French ships, < part of t lie combi tied 
fleet escaped from the battle of Trafalgar,) taken by Sir E . 
Strachan, Nov. 3. French enter Vienna, the 13th. The 
English invade Hanover, ami Sir Sydney Smith fails in an 
attack on the Boulogne flotilla, Nov. King of Sweden de- 
clares war against France. British and Russian army of 

1.0. 000 men received by the Neapolitans, in violation of a 
treaty just, concluded with France, Nov. 20. Battle u. 
Austerlit/, in which the allied armies of Austria and Russia, 
commanded by their respective sovereigns, were completely 
overthrown by the Ficnch army under the emperor Napo- 
leon, Dec. 2. This decisive victory followed by a peace 
between France and Austria, concluded at Freshing in Hun- 
gary, the 27th. Bavaria and Wirtembcrg erected into king- 
doms by the favour of Bonaparte; and other great changes 
in Germany. — 180G, Funeral of lord Nelson, and grand pro- 
cession to St. Paul’ , Jan. 9. Gape of Good Hope taken 
hv general Baird and Sir Home Popham, the 10th. Death 
of tbe Right. Hon. W. Pitt, the 23d, in his 47th year. New 
ministry appointed, in which Mr. Fox and most of his 
friends are included, Feb The French subjugate Naples; 
the English and Russian armv, and the roval family, ro- 
ll K 
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treating to Sicily* Admiral Duckworth defeats a French the American frigate Chesapeak, on account of the refusal 
squadron near St. Domingo, capturing three ships of the of the latter to be searched for seamen, ibid. Treaty of 
line, and destroying two others, Feb. (j. Two French ships Tilsit, according to which the Prussians give up all their 
under admiral Linois, having for a long time preyed on our possessions between the Rhine and the Elbe, and all their 
Easi India trade, captured bv Sir J- B. Warren, March 13. Polish dominions, to the disposal of Napoleon, July 6. 
The king of Prussia shuts the ports of the North against British attack on Buenos Ayres, under lieutenant-general 
tin* English, 28th; takes definitive possession of Hanover, Whiteloek, in which they were defeated, ibid, and all South 
April!. Embargo hud on Prussian vessels in British ports, America to be evacuated in two months from July / 7. 
the 5th* Hostilities between the Swedes and Prussians on The British troops land without opposition on the island of 
the taking possession of Hanover by the latter, the 2, ‘hi. Zealand, before Copenhagen, the Kith. The garrison of 
Violent discontents in America at the conduct of British Copenhagen capitulate to the British troops, after a severe 
cruisers to their merchantmen. Proclamation of the Presi- bombardment of three days, Sept. 6 . The capitulation 
dent of tire United States, on the .‘Id of May, for the appro- ratified, the 7th, agreeable to which the Danish Heel, con- 
hending of the captain of the English ship Leander, by a sisting of 17 ships of the line, P2 frigates, &e. is to be de- 
shot from which John Pearce, an American sailor, was livered up to the British, and Zealand to be evacuated 
killed, near the harbour of New York, April 25. Louis by them in 6 weeks. Alexandria evacuated by the Eng- 
Bonaparte proclaimed king of Holland, June 11.. Lord lisli, the 22d. Portugal shuts her ports against the Kng- 
Melville acquitted of the impeachment preferred against lisli, Oct. 20. The Russians declare war against England, 
him by the House of Commons, the 12th. War formally the 26th. The English government declares France in a 
declared in London against Prusshi, the 14th. Buenos slate of blockade, Nov. 11. The prince regent of Portugal 

Ayres taken from the Spaniards by Sir Home Popham, the .sails from Lisbon for the Brazils, the 29th. The Fiviich 

2 tfth. Tremendous storm of lightning, thunder, ami rain, enter Lisbon, ibid. Etruria delivered up by Spain to 
throughout England, July 11. The magazine of Malta Trance, the 10th. French imperial decrees of Nov. 2d, 

blown up, containing 370 barrels of gunpowder, and 1 <>00 Dec. 17, and 26, 1N07, Jan. 11, ISOS, &e. restricting the 

shells, and destroying or wounding about 1000 persons, commerce of neutral powers with (beat Britain. Jerome 
July 18. The emperor of Austria, Francis II. made a for- Bonaparte issues his proclamation on his accession to the 
in d resignation of the high ollice of emperor of Germany, throne of Westphalia, Dec. 17. The English declare war 
g. 7. Buenos Ayres retaken by the Spaniards on the against Russia, the 18th. An embaigo laid by Congress 
12th, after an attack of three days. Death of the Right on all vessels of the United States, the 22d. ISOS, Pope 

lion. Charles James Fox, Sept. 13. Sir Samuel Hood Pins VI 1. protests against the demands of the French, Feb. 

took four French ships heavy laden with troops, the 25th. 2. Frederick VIE proclaimed king of Denmark, March 

Hostilities commence between the French and Prussians, Hi. Murat, duke of Berg, enters Madiid with a French 
Oct. 8. Great battle of Jena, in which the French took army, April 24. Insurrection in Madrid, May 2. The 
from the Prussians 200 pieces of cannon, 30 standards, and king and princes of the house of Bourlmn cede their rights 

28,000 prisoners, Oct. 14. The Turks declare war against to the thrum* of Spain, 5th to the lOlh. The pope’s terri- 

tl»e Russians, December 30.- 1807, The Dutch island of tories annexed to the kingdom of Italy, 21st. Joseph Bo- 
Cura^oa surrendered to a squadron of four British frigates, n a parte declared king of Spain, June 6. A French squa- 
J.m. 1. The British troops, under the command of Bri- dron at Cadiz surrenders to the Spaniards, 14th. Battle 
gadicr-general Auehmuty, take possession of the town and of Baylen,- in which the French are defeated by the Spa- 
citadel of Monte Video, Feb. 2. The battle of Prussian niards, and general Dupont, ami 8000 French surrender 
Evlaii, in which the Bussians were defeated by the French, prisoners of war, July 10th. Prince Murat proclaimed king 
with the loss of 30,000 men, the 8th. A British squadron of the two Sicilies, Aug. J. Defeat of the French in Bor- 
under the command of J. T. Duckworth, fails in an attempt tugal by Sir A. Wellesley, at Vimicra, 21st. Gonverition 
to force the Porte to make peace with his Britannic majesty, of Gintra, bv which the French, «fcc*. evacuate Portugal, 
March 1. Alexandria, in Egypt, taken from the Turks by 30th. Meetings of the emperors of France and Russia at 
major-general Fraser, the 21st. The English defeated at Krfurth, Sept. 27. Bonaparte leaves Paris for Spain, 30lh. 
Rosetta, with the loss of 467 men, the 31st. Mutiny at The church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, consumed 
Malta, began April 4, and ended on the night, of the 12th, by fire, Oct. 11. The French re-enter Madrid, Dec. 4. 
when the mutineers blew themselves up by setting fire to a General Moore’s army obliged to retreat from the interioi 
large magazine consisting of between 4 and 500 barrels of of Spain. — 1800, General Moore's army attacked at Co- 
gunpowder. The English again defeated in Egypt with the ninna by the French, who were repulsed ; but general 
loss of about 1100 in killed and wounded, the 19th. Child- Moore killed, and in the evening the remains of the army 
Icigh, a market town of Devonshire, consisting of about 200 hastily cmhatk, Jan. 16. Charges brought against, the Duke 
houses, entirely consumed (7 houses and the church ex- of York by colonel Wardel, 27th. The king of Sweden de- 
cepted) without the loss of a human life, the 22d. The posed by his subjects, March 13. War between France 
British parliament dissolved, the 27th. Agreeable to an and Austria, April 9. The Austrians defeated at Ahcrsberg, 
act of parliament, no slave-ships are to be cleared out of Landsbut, Echmuhl, and Ralisbon, with great loss, 20th 
British ports after May 1. Dantzic surrendered to the to the 23d. The French enter Vicuna, May 13. The 
French, May 26. Insurrection in Turkey ; deposition French armv, in an attack upon the Austrians, in imminent 
and murder of their emperor Selim III. Mustapha IV. as- danger by the destruction of the bridges over the? Danube, 
rends the tlnone of Turkey, the 29th. The great battle 21st.. The French cross the Danube, and carry the Aus- 
of Friedland between the Russians and French, in which trian entrenchments, July 4t.h and 5th; defeat, their army 
the former were completely overthrown, with the loss of 80 at Wagram, and oblige the archduke Charles to sue for a 
pieces of cannon, and 17,000 men killed, the 14th. The truce, which is granted, 1 2th. Battle of Talavera, in 
French enter Konigsberg, With. An armistice concluded whirl) the French are repulsed, but the British and Spanish 
between the Russians and French, at Tilsit, the ‘2‘2d. En- armies retreat a few days after, 21st. The latter end of 
gAgement betwcci the English ship of war Leopard, and this month, a British expedition of 100,000 land and sea 
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forces, commanded by the earl of Chatham sails 'tn tbo . . 

coast of Holland. The British government refusing to r i- IVl'irU* V 1 ^ 1 the American frigate Dinted States, 25th. 
Ufy the engagements of their ambassador, Mr. KrskinV Russians *1 fith ^am/n'tb I W " h '*? t,,u 

with America, the President renews the non-intercourse act rives it Vr,..„.v',l 010 ' iV’" " il ‘- 

Aug. 9. Flushing surrenders to the Rritish 1.5th. The md -irtill . r . ^ i' 1 ’ t l,n ;'! ,iul '' *° SI * i,il ,lls '""'ses 

beginning of September, the British expedition returns from Russia- hennir- .^ reat P nrt llls im ". v > 111 l “"" 

Holland, ^without accomplishing its o^cts/ SS 18th lh-e C Srif. , ^ non 

reagh and Mr. La.rn.ng, wo ol the privy coum-il, fight a States frigate Constitution ^Oth.-^- 8 ; „ ! „ 

^ l ;S 2 , 1S l< - )e,VVW : r , 1 :iml general Winchester defeated by colon, 1 P.o’etor, u. i Vne'i" 


Oct. 14. Mis Majesty entering on the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the day was observed as a national jubilee, ‘2.0th. 
Bonaparte dissolves his marriage with Josephine, Dee. 1.0th. 

1 S 1 0, Treaty of peace between Sweden and France, Jan. 

6. Fall ol the spire of St. Nicholas’s church, Liverpool, 
Sunday morning, Feb. 11. Marriage* of Bonaparte, emperor 
of France, to the archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, at 
Paris, April 1. Biots in Westminster, iti consequence of 
Ihe committal of Sir F. Burdett to the Tower, (ilh to 9th. 
Bernadotte, prince of Pont** Corvo, chosen by the diet of 
Sweden crown prince, Aug. ‘21. Masscna defeated by lord 
"Wellington at Busaeo, Sept. 17. Parliament met, and his 


ne quits u on um Otli, amt arrives at Paris un t» 
18th Dec. The British frigate Java, taken bv the Linn 

States frigate Constitution, 29th. 1SL1, 'I i, t Aim , .ran 

general Winchester defeated by colonel Pmetor, at French- 
town, Jan. 22. The l’rench “evacuate Bulm, March ;t«|. 
The remains of diaries 11. discovered at Windsor, April 
7th. Thorn surrenders to the Russians, Kith. Napobnu 
joins his army at F.rfurth, 2.0th. The Russians and Prus- 
sians defeated hy Napoleon at Lut/en, May 2. The 
French arrive at Dresden, «th. Sanguinary battle at Baut- 
zt‘ii, 20th and 21st. Lord Wellington breaks up from 
(uidad Rodrigo, 24th. Hamburgh re-occupied bv the 
french, doth. Mr. and Mrs. Bonar murdered by their 
footman, ibid. The American frigate Chesapeake taken by 
the Shannon frigate, June 1. The Fieucli defeated at Vit- 
toria hy Lord \\ cUmgtnu, 21st. The Austrians and Swedes 


majesty’s indisposition announced, Nov. 1. Capture of the join the Russians and Prussians against France, and hosti 
Mauritius hy the British, Dec. d. The Commons resolve lilies re* commence, Aug. 17. The British repulsed in an 
to trass a Bill for appointing tin* Prince of W ales regent, attempt to storm St. Sebastian’s, 2/itli. The allies repulsi d 
22(1. St. Paul’s cathedral rohhed of 1700 ounces of in an attack upon Dresden, and Moreau mortally wounded, 

church plate, 2dd. >1811, The Prince of W T alcs takes the 27th. Napoleon quits Dresden, Oct. 7th, and transfers bis 

oaths us regent of these kingdoms, Feb. 8. Marshal Vic- head-quarters to l.eipsic The Bavarians join the allies, 
tor defeated by den. Graham, at Barosa, March 5 tli. The Nth. A general attack oi the Wench bv the whole of tin* 
empress of France delivered (if a son, 20th. Action he- allies, 10th. The Saxons desert the French, ixth. Bona- 
tween the American frigate President and the Little Belt, parte commences his retreat, from l.eipsic, after suffering 
April 10th. Battle of Almeida, May 8, . r ». Battle of Al- immense loss; which is entered hy the allies on the 19th. 
lmera, May IB. Sanguinary battle near Badajos, between Pampehma surrenders to the Spaniards, .‘list. Bonaparte 
Marshal Soult and den. Beresfonl, ibid. The Duke of crosses the Rhine with the wreck of his army, Nov. 7 ; he 
York reinstated in his office, 29th. Tarragona taken by arrives at. St. ( loud, 9th. The Dutch begin to throw otf 
the French, June 28. Murder of Mr. Marr and his family, the French yoke 1.0th. The prince of Orange (liters Ani- 
*I)ec. 7. Murder of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, 19th. The sterdam, Dec ]. Declaration ol the allies .it Frankfoit, 
llero, 74, St. George, 98, and the Defence, 74, lost ill previous to their entering France, ibid. Mai dial Soult dc 
coming fiom the Baltic, 24th. — 1812, Valencia taken by leatcd, l.'lth, and lord Wellington enter* France. Nine men, 
the French, Jan. 9th. (’uidad Rodrigo taken hy lord W cl- 14 boys, and 12 horses, killed by an explosion a! Felling 
lington, 19th. The Spanish fortes finish their labours, colliery, Dec. 24th. F’ort Niagara taken bv the British, 2Mh. 
and sign the new constitution, March 1 Sth. Russia declares Lord Castlereagh s(*ts off as a nigoeiulor to the continent, 
war against France, 19th. Diendful earthquake in the pro- 27th. One of the greatest fogs ever experienced in Loti- 
vinco of Venezuela, South America, by which the city of don commences, ibid, which continues a week. Total 
Caraccas was destroyed, 20lh. Badajos taken bv storm amount of money raised for the public service this year, 

.L'l 1 3, *108,. 72 9. — 1814, Gluekstadt surrenders to the Bri- 

tish, Jan. .7th. A general thanksgiving observed throughout 


by lord WYllington, April fi. Irruption of the volcano on 
the Suffrier mountain, St. Vincent’s, .‘10th. Mr. Pereival 


shot by Bellingham in the House of Commons, May 11th. 
Nine men and a woman destroyed by an explosion at 
Orrel colliery, near Liverpool, 20th. Nicntv-thrcc men 
and boys perished by a similar calamity at F’elling, near 
Gateshead, Durham, 2.0th. Marmont defeated bv lord 
WYllington near Salamanca, July 22d. T’hc? (’ount and 
Countess d’Antraigues murdered by their footmen, ibid. 
Madrid entered by the British, Aug. 12. The American 
army under Gen. Hull surrenders to Major-Gen. Brock, 
at Detroit, ibid. Smolensko taken by the French, 1 Sth. 
The British frigate Guerriere taken bv the United States 
frigate Constitution, 19th. The French retire from before 
Cadiz, 25th. Great battle of Moskwa, or Borodina, Sept. 7. 
Moscow entered by the French, 14th, which they find in 
flames, and three-fourths of the city destroyed, 20th. Lord 
WYllington repulsed at Burgos, 19th, from whence he re- 
treats on the. 20th. The American army under General 
W f ads worth surrenders to the British, Oct. Kb KutusofT 
defeats the French under Murat, 18th. Moscow evacuated 
hy the FYencTi, ‘22d. A conspiracy discovered at Paris to 
overthrow the government, 2.kl. The Macedonia British 


the kingdom for the success of the confederates, the Kith. 
Peace signed between Flight nd and Denmark, at Kiel, the 
14th. The emperor of Russia, with tin* last of his reserves, 
crosses the Rhine at Basle, ibid. Bonapaite leaves Paris, 
having appointed the empress regent, 25th. The French 
defeated at Brierme, Feb. 1. Krnption of tie mountain 
of Alhay, in the island of Lucoiiin, one of tin* Philippines, 
by which live populous towns wen* destroyed, and moicthau 
1200 of the inhabitants perished, ibid. Fair on the 'Lira nn s, 
which was frozen over above the bridges, 4th. The custom- 
house, London, destroyed by lire, 1 .'1th. Blueher defeated near 
(’bateau Thierv and Montmirail, Kith and 15th. Murat 
joins the allies, 17th. Soult defeated l»y lord WYllington 
at Orthes, 27th. Bonaparte repulsed by Blueher at Laon, 
March 9. rnsucccssful attack hy the British, on Bergeii- 
op-Zoom, under General Graham, 1 1 th. General lleres- 
furd mteis Bourdc.tiix, P2th. The conferences for peace 
broken off, 1 Sth. The French defeated by the allies at. all 
points, 20th. Bonaparte forms the desperate plan of pass- 
ing to the rear of the allies, 22d. The united allied armies 
march for Paris, 25th. M ’he FYscx American frigate cap- 
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tured by the Phebe and Cherub, 28th. The allies enter Paris ibid. The first meeting of the assembly of the kingdom of 
by capitulation, 31st. The members of the French senate Hanover opened by the dukeoi Cambridge, Dec. 15. A 
adopt a provisional government, April 1 ; they decree the strong gale from the S. and S. W. did great injury along the 
deposition of Napoleon, 2d; he accepts the island of Elba, coast of England, 20th. Treaty of peace between England 
v»d renounces for himself and heirs the thrones of France and America signed at Ghent, 24th; and ratified by tin* 
and Italy, 5th. The Bourbons restored by a decree of the Prince Regent, on the 27th; by the President of America, 
new government, 7th. Lord Wellington defeats the French Dec. 24. Joanna Southcott died, and in her ended the 
at Toulouse, 10th. Great rejoicings in London, 11th. hopes of her followers as to her prophecies, and her pru- 
Monsieur, brother to Louis XVI II. makes his public entry inised Shiloh, with whom she supposed herself tu be prog- 
into Paris. 12th. Genoa surrenders to the British, 18th. riant, 27th. 1815, Genoa united to the Sardinian riuini- 


Napoleon leaves Fontainbleau, 20th. A convention for a 
suspension of hostilities with France, by sea and land, 
signed by lord Castlereagh at Paris, 23d. Louis XVI 11. 
lauds at Calais, 24th. Napoleon embarks at Frtjus, 27th. 
Louis enters Paris, May 3d. Napoleon lands at Elba, 4th. 
Ferdinand VJL makes his solemn entry into Madrid, 13th. 
The king of Piedmont enters his capital, Turin, 20th. 
The empress Josephine dies after a few days illness, 20th. 
Definitive treaty of peace signed by the allies at Paris, 30tli. 
The emperor of Russia and king of Prussia arrive in Eng- 
land, June 7th. Lord Cochrane, the lion. C. .Johnston, 
Charles do Bereiiger, and others, found guilty of a conspi- 
racy to defraud the stock exchange by a false report, 9th. 
The allied Sovereigns and the Prince Regent attend a ban- 
quet given by the Corporation of Loudon, at Guildhall, 

1 8th. Peace formally proclaimed in London, 20th. The 
Prince of Orange, having failed in his intended match with 
the Princess Charlotte, leaves London, 2ist. The Sove- 
reigns and Princes review the British fleet at Spithead, 23d. 
The royal visitors leave England on the 27th. The 
Prince of Wales goes in state to St. Paul’s, to return 
thanks for the restoration of the blessings of peace, July 7. 
The Imposition re-established in Spain by Ferdinand VII. 
21st. General Drummond repulses the American general 
Brown, near the Falls of Niagara, 25t.h. The Norwegians 
refusing to he united with Sweden, hostilities commence, 
and the Swedes cross the frontiers, 31st. Grand Jubilee 
celebrated in the Parks, Aug. 1st. The Norwegian for- 
tresses of Frederickshall and Frcderickstadt surrender to 
the Swedes, 3d. The Pope issues a bull for the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits, 7th. The Princess of Wales sails 
for the continent, 9th. Prince Christian resigns his pre- 
tensions to the crown of Norway, which country is after- 
wards united to Sweden, 14th. France consecrated to the 
Mother of God, as her special patroness, by Louis XVIII. 
15th. General Drummond defeated at Fort Erie, ibid. 
The city of Washington taken, and the public buildings 
destroyed, by the British troops under General Boss, 24th. 
Sir Peter Parker killed in an attack at Bellair, in the 
Chesapeak, 31st. Fort Custine, in the Penobscot, taken, 
and the sloop Adams destroyed, Sept. 1. Ninety patriots 
in Spain arrested, ibid. The Avon sloop of war sunk by 
the American sloop Wasp, in an action off Kinsale, 8th. 
The queen of Sicily died suddenly at Vienna, ibid. Defeat 
of the British squadron on lake Champlain, by the Ame- 
rican squadron, 9th. The British Gen. Prevost obliged to 
retreat from Plattsburg, ibid. The British Gen. Ross killed 
in attacking the Americans near Baltimore, 12th. Arrival 
of different Sovereigns at Vienna to form a congress, 26th. 
Count Munster presents a note at Vienna, announcing that 
the Prince Regent had given to Hanover the title of King- 
dom, Oct. 12. Two largo porter vats burst suddenly in the 
Brewhotisc of Mr. Meaux, London, destroying several bouses 
and lives, 17th. The king of Sweden, Charles XI 11. pro- 
claimed king of Norway, by the Norwegian diet, at Chris- 
tiana, Nov. 4. Declaration of the king of Saxony against 
the occupation of his dominions by his Prussian majesty, 


nions by Victor Emmanuel, Jan. 3d. Total expenditure of 
Great Britain in the year ending the 5th of January, 
£J 17,587,984. 10a*. 5d. The British army under Sir K. 
Packenhum defeated with considerable loss in an attack 

on New Orleans, Jan. 8. The remains of Louis XVI. and 
his queen, re-interred at Paris with great pomp, the 
22d. The duke of Holstein, Gustavus Adolphus, (the <*x- 
kirig of Sweden,) proposes a pilgrimage to the Ilolv Land; 
himself and ten others, of different nations, under the title 
of Black Brethren, to embark at Trieste, who aro to allow 
their beards to grow, as a proof of their manhood; dated at 
Basle the 27th. The American frigate President captured 
by a British squadron off Sandy Hook, Feb. 15th. Candy, 
the capital of Ceylon, taken by the British, under Lieut. -Gen. 
Brownrig, 14th, and the king taken prisoner on the 19th. 
Bonaparte embarks bis troops, about 600 men, at Porto 
Fcrrajo, in Elba, the 26th. He lands near Antibes, in the 
Bay of St. Juan, March 1st, arrives at Grenoble on the 5th, 
at Lyons 10th, at Auxerre 17th, Fontainbleau 20th, and 
in Paris on the 21st. Lord Castlereagh arrives in London 
from the Congress at Vienna, 4th. Tumults take place in 
opposition to the Corn Bill, and several members of parlia- 
ment insulted by the mob, iu their way to the house, 6th. 
The Corn Bill read a third time in the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding the numerous petitions presented against 
it, 10th. Declaration of the allied powers against Napo 
Jeon, 13th. King Louis and the Princes quit Paris on the 
19th. Murat, king of Naples, commencing hostilities against 
the Austrians, enter Rome, 25th, and advancing to the 
Po, proclaims the independence of Italy. Treaty concluded 
between Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, iu 
consequence of the entrance of Napoleon into France, 25tb. 
Napoleon’s official ministers address him on resuming this 
throne of France, 26th. The emperor of France writes to 
the different Sovereigns of Europe on his resuming the so- 
vereignty of France, April 4th. A message from the Prince 
Regent to Parliament, announcing the recent changes in 
France, 6th. Hiot. among the American prisoners in Dart- 
moor prison ; to quell which, the military fire upon them, 
killing 7, and wounding 35, the 7th. Mr. Blackburn, an 
attorney of Leeds, executed at York for the forgery of 
stamps, 8th. The duke d’Angoulesme taken prisoner, but 
is set at liberty by Napoleon, 11th. The Emperor an- 
nounced iu Paris, that the tri-coloured flag floated in every 
part of France, 12th. Serious accident in Dublin, while 
whipping a sweep for cruelty to his apprentice, in the fall- 
ing of the iron balustrade in front of the Royal Exchange, 
by which many were killed or wounded, 22d. The Em- 
peror Alexander, in an address to the Poles, announces 
that he has assumed the title of King of Poland, 30th. 
Murat defeated near Maeorata, by general Bianca, May 3d 
Accident at Heaton colliery, near Newcastle, by the break 
ing in of a quantity of water, in consequence of which 74 
persons and 37 horses lost their lives, 6th. A military con- 
vention signed by the Austrian and Neapolitan generals, 
by which the whole of the kingdom of Naples, with the ex- 
ception of two or three places, submits to the allies, 21st. 
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King Murat, after being defeated and deprived of his kin-, 
doni, escapes from Naples, and lands at Cannes in France 
25th. Celebration of the Champ de Mai at Pans, June 1st! 
by an explosion at Warbottlu-colliery, Durham, 2 1 men and 
28 boys were unfortunately killed, 2d. The Emperor Na- 
poleon quits Paris, to place himself at the head of the arinv, 
11th. lie addresses the army from Avesnes, 14th. Hosti- 
lities commence on the Sambre, 15th. The Prussians de- 
feated with considerable loss, Kith. Decisive battle of 
Waterloo, in which the British, under Wellington, assisted 
by the Prussians under Blucher, entirely defeat, the French 
under Napoleon, the enemy losing all his baggage, and ‘210 
pieces of cannon, the 18th. The Algerines 'defeated in the 
Mediterranean, by an American squadron under Commodore 

Decatur, 20th. Bonaparte returns to Paris, 21st. He ab- 
dicates in favour of his son, Napoleon 11. 22d. The provi- 
sional government of France appoint commissioners to treat 
for peace with the allies, 24th. Louis Will, re-enteis 
France, from Ghent, by Cainbrav, from whence he addresses 
a proclamation to the French, 28th. Suspension of arms 
agreed upon between the provisional government at Paris, 
and the allies, July 3d. Samuel Whitbread, Flsq. M. P. puts 
an eml to Ins existence in a tit. of insanity, tith. The allied 
armies take possession of Paris, and Louis Will, makes 
his public entry, 8th. The chambers of peers and repre- 
sentatives at Paris, shut up by order of gen. Dessole, ibid. 
Petersburg!!, in Virginia, nearly destroyed by tire, 9th. 
The number of mendicants in London, stated in the 
House of Lords to be more than thirty thousand, 11th. 
The French army of the Loire, under marshal Davoust, the 
prince of Eekmuhl, sends its submission to Loins Will. 
Llth. Napoleon Bonaparte throws himself upon the gene- 
rosity of Great Britain, and agrees to embark for England 
on board the Belleropbon, rapt. Maitland, at. lloclifort, 
14th, (the. anniversary of the French revolution, the Bastilc. 
having been taken 2G years before, on that day.) This 
month many Protestants in the south of France massacred 
by the infuriated loyal catholics; same month, at Newhottle, 
Durham, by the bursting of a boiler of a powerful locomotive 
steam-engine, 57 persons were either killed or wounded. Mar- 
shal Brune murdered at A> ignon, Aug. 2d. Napoleon protests 
against being sent to St. Helena, as a violation of his most 
sacred rights, dated on hoard the Belleropbon at sea, 4th. 
He is removed from the above ship to the Northumberland, 
previous to his sailing to his destination, 7th. • Colonel La- 
bedoyere shot in the plains of Crenelle for joining the empe- 
ror Napoleon near Grenoble on his invasion of France from 
Elba, 19th. By a notice from lord Bathurst, it is signified 
that the island of St. Helena shall he the place allotted for 
the future residence of (intend Napoleon Bonaparte, and all 
foreign vessels are excluded from communicating with the 
island, 2fit.h. Marshal Moncey, duke of Corncgliano, cashier- 
ed and imprisoned for refusing to sit as president on the trial of 
Marshal Ney, 30th. The duke of Cumberland married to 
Sophia-Carolina, of Macklenburg-Strelitz, at. Carlton-house, 
Sept. 29th. The allied forces this month in France stated to 
amount to 890,000 men. General Porlier, having failed in 
an insurrection against, the tyranny ot king Ferdinand, is 
executed at Corunna, Oct. 3d. - Murat, late king of Naples, 
shot at Pazzo, in Calabria, 1 3th. Napoleon, late emperor 
of France, lauds at St. Helena, 17th. Count Lavalette con- 
demned to death at Paris, Nov. 21st. Ho-tung-yun-chin, a 
city of China, overthrown by the earthquake, this month. 
Dreadful explosion of the powder magazine in Dantzic, by 
which 3 or 400 persons are killed or wounded, and the town 
much damageci, Dec. 6th. Marshal Ney shot in Paris, 7th. 
Madain Lavalette enables her husband to escape from pn- 
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son disguised in her clothes, 20th 1810, Sir Hohert Wil- 

son, Mr. Bruce, and Capt. Hutchinson, arrested, lor aiding 
in the escape of Lavalette, Jan. 13th. Calamitous tin- a; St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, Feb. 17th. A smart shock of an 
earthquake felt at Nottingham, Loughborough, ami It ,kt, 
March 17th. Alarming insurrection of the Negruts, on the 
night of Easter Sunday, at Barbadocs, April Nth. Su R. 
Wilson, and his two companions, sentenced to tluve monihs* 
imprisonment at. Paris, 21th. Marriage of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, to his Serene Highness 
Leopold George Frederick, duke of Saxe, prince of I’ohourg, 

&o., May 2d. The Turks and Bedouins A Bona, in Africa, 
break into the church of the Christians, assembled to cele- 
brate the least of Ascension, and massacre 200 of them, 23d. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales visits Constan- 
tinople, June tith. Pope Pius VII. issues a hull against 
Bible Societies, addressed to the archbishop of Gncsn, in 
Poland, 22d. A smart, shock of an catlhquakc experienced 
at Aberdeen, Inverness, and other parts of Scotland, Aug. 
13th, (tin* same felt at Inverness the following year, June 
23d.) Algiers bombarded by the fleet under Lord Kxmouth, 
and the dev eompelhd to submit to the conditions imposed 
upon him, 27th. A serious riot in London, headed by Wat- 
son, jun. (who afterwards escapes to America,) which requires 
military force to quell it, Dec. 2d. 1817, The Prince Re- 

gent insulted on his way to parliament, and a pane of his 
carriage window perforated by what was supposed to be a 
ball from an air-gun, Jan. 28th. Papers containing accounts 
of meetings and combinations of the disaffected in various 
parts of Great Britain, laid before Parliament, Fell. 3d. A 
new silver coinage issued, and the old ovtlbd in, 14th. 
James Munroe inaugurated president of the Fnitcd States, 
March 4th. Earthquake at Barcelona, Saragossa, Madiid, 
and Arnedillo; the latter buried under the ruins of a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and all the inhabitants pi-iKli, lsth. 
Several persons arrested at Manchester, clanged with sedi- 
tious practices, 29th. In this mouth rc\ olulioiis i«;ok place in 
(Tiili and Pernambuco. Seven Luditcs executed at Lt im-s- 
ter, April 17th. Watson, sen. and his accomplices. ul’icr a ti i d 
in London of seven days, for high treason, acquith «i, J urn* Kith. 
Thirty-eight, men and hoys destroyed by an explosion in a 
colliery at ( hestcr-lc-streel, Durham, July Isi. Roger 
O'Connor, F'sq. acquitted, after an attempt to liinl him guilty 
of robbing the mail in Ireland, August 5th. Mr. Owen's 
plan for erecting manufacturing and agiieultural Milages, 
finally rejected at the Loudon Tavern, 21st. An earthquake 
near Vostissa in Turkey, and many lives lost, 23d. The dey 
of Algiers strangled by his Janisaries, Sept. 8th. Kosciusko, 
the Polish patriot, dies at Suleure, in Switzerland, Oct. IRlli, 
Dreadful hurricane in the West Indies, 21st. The. ihird 
jubilee of Luther's Reformation celebrated, Nov. 2d. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta delivered of 
a still-born male child, and soon after expires, fidi. Bran- 
dreth, Turner, and l.udlain, executed at Derby for high Rea- 
son, 7th. The dav of the funeral of the much lamented Pi in- 
cess Charlotte, observed as a time of general mourning, 
Wednesday, the 19th. Destructive fires at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, 7th and 2lst. The t loops of Ilolkar <h hated in 

India by Sir T. Hislop, Dee. 21st. 1818. Accession of 

Churles-John (Bt .nadotte) to tin* Swedish throne, F’eh. 5. 
Independence of Chili proclaimed, 12th. Fourteen girls and 
several children burnt in a cotton-mill near II cddi -islield, 
17th. Hurricane in London, and other parts m England, 
March 4th. The tomb of Robert Bruce discover. <1 at Dum- 

lermlinc, 7t.h. Riots at Stockport in Chcshiie, July Nth. 
The northern counties much disturbed by a combination 
among the journeymen manufacturers. In this month the heat 

11 L 
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very oppressive: the thermometer in the sun 114° Fahrenheit, 
in the shade 87°, 25th. The Jesuits re-established in Switzerland 
by the council of Frilmrg, Sept. 15tli. Congress of the allied 
potentates at Aix-la-Ohapelle, for the definitive settlement of 
European affairs, 30th. Lord Cochrane joins the patriots in 
South America, Nov. 14. Death of her majesty Queen 
Charlotte, 17th. Return of the Isabella and Alexander, trans- 
port discovery ships, after an unsuccessful attempt to find a 
north-west passage, 20th. Kotzebue, the celebrated German 
writer, assassinated at Manheim, Mar. 23d. Violent shock of 
an cartluniake experienced at Mazaraand Oran, and many lives 
lost, April. 9th. The district of Kutch, in India, destroyed by an 
earthquake, June 10th. A comet appears in the north, and 
continues visible about a month, July 3d. Riot in Liverpool, 
occasioned by the procession of an Orange Society, 12th. Explo- 
sion of a coal-mine at Newcastle, and forty lives lost, 20tli. 
Reform meeting in Manchester, of about 70,000 persons, dis- 
persed by the military, which occasions the loss of some lives, 
and many are wounded, Aug. 10th. William Cohhett arrives in 
Liverpool from America, with the bones of Thomas Paine, Nov. 
23d. — 1820, Magdalen Hall, Oxford, destroyed by fire, Jan. 9th. 
Death of the Duke of Kent, 23d. Death of His Majesty 
George III. at Windsor, in the 00th year of his reign, and 
82d of his age; he is succeeded by his eldest son, George IV. 
29th. The Duke de Berri assassinated at Paris, Feb. 13. A 
conspiracy at London, by Arthur Thistlewood and others, for 
assassinating the cabinet ministers, detected, 23d. Chatham 
nearly destroyed by fire, Mar. '3d. Henry Hunt, for presiding 
at the Manchester meeting, sentenced to he imprisoned in 
Jlchester gaol, 27th. Thistlewood and four others executed 
for high treason, at the Old Bailey, London, May 1st. Return 
of her majesty Queen Caroline to England, June 5th. Revolu- 
tion effected at Naples by the soldiery, July 6th. Death of tlm 
Duchess of York, Aug. 6th. Bill of pains and penalties 
brought into the House of Peers, against Queen Caroline, 17th. 
Revolution in Portugal, 24th. Clmstophe, emperor of Hayti, 
commits suicide, Oct. 8th. The bill against Queen Caroline 
thrown out of the Lords, Nov. 10th.— 1821, The Caxton Print- 
ing-office, Liverpool, burnt to the ground, Jan. 291 li. The 
Neapolitans subdued by the Austrians, Mar. 20tli. Death of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, Muy 5th. Coronation of 
His Majesty George IV. July Pith. Death of Queen Caroline at 
Brandenburgh House, after a short illness, Aug. 8th: in this 
month His Majesty George IV. visits Ireland; and in Sept, 
his Hanoverian dominions. This year, the Greeks rise in 
rebellion against the Turks, and dreadful massacres are per- 
petrated by each ; Peru and Mexico throw off the Spanish 
yoke; great mortality takes place at Barcelona, and other 
parts of Spain, by the yellow fever. — 1822, The Greeks declare 
their independence, Jan. 1st. The independence of Mexico, 
Columbia, and Peru, recognized by the United States, Mar. 
19th. — 1823. The king of Spain resumes his despotism, Oct. 
1st. — 1825, The Burmese defeated by Gen. Campbell, Dee. 5th : 
Great commercial distresses, und failure of hankers. — 182(1. Don 
Pedro abdicates the throne of Portugal in favour of his 
daughter, May 2d. Don Miguel takes the oath of fealty to the 
Portuguese constitution, at Vienna, Oct. 4, which he afterwards 
disregards. — 1827. Death of the Duke of York, Jail. 4th. 
Death of Mr. Canning, Aug. 8th. The Turkish fleet destroyed 
at Navarino by Admiral ( -odrington, Oct. 20th. — 1828, Russia 
declares war against Turkey, April 29. — 1829, York cathedral 
set on lire by Martin the lunatic, Fell. 2d. Roman Catholic 
relift" bill received the royal assent, April 13th. — 1830, Death 
of George IV. June 29th. . King William IV. proclaimed, June 
28th. Algiers taken by a French army, July 5th. Revolution 
in France, and Charles X. driven from the throne, July 27th to 
29th. Opening of the Lixcrpool and Manchester railway, and 
unfortunate death of Mr. Duskisson, Sept. 15th : in this month 
the Netherlands rise in insurrection against the Dutch. Resig- 
nation of the Wellington administration, and a new one formed 
under Earl Grey, Nov. ltitli. Revolution in Poland: the 
lihusians expelled from Warsaw, 29th. Death of Bolivar, the 
Besrator of Columbia, Dee. 17. — 1831, The Russians defeated 
by the Poles near Praga, Jan. 2<>tli. The ministerial measure 
ot' Parliamentary Reform introduced into the Commons by 
Lord Russell, Mar. 1st. Revolution in Brazil, the Emperoi 
Don Pedro abdicating in fuvour of bis son, April 7th. Prince 


Leopold elected king of Belgium, June 4tli. Opening of new 
London bridge, Aug. 1st. The Belgians routed by the Dutch, 10th 
to 12th. Dreadful hurricane in Barhadoes, ike. 11th. The Rothsay 
Castle steam-boat lost between Liverpool and Beaumaris, with 
nearly 200 passengers, 17th. Warsaw retaken by the Russians, 
Sept. 7th. Count Capo d’ Istrius, president of Greece, assassin- 
ated, Oct. 7th. Serious riots at Bristol, on the entrance of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, 29th. The spasmodic cholera makes its 
appearance at Sunderland, Nov. 4th. Population of Greut 
Britain, 16,537,398: of the Metroplis, 1,474,069.-1832, A 
manifesto issued by the Emperor of Russia, annihilating the 
future independence of Poland, Mar. 25th. The Rev. Edward 
Irving expelled from the Scotch church, by an act of the 
presbytery, for allowing the exercise of the Spirit in tongues 
and prophecy, May 2d. The fortress of St. Jean d’Acre taken 
by the pacha of Egypt, June 24. Don Pedro lands near 
Oporto, witli an army, to put an end to the usurpations of Don 
Miguel, July 9th. Tlie English Reform bill received the Royal 
assent, June 7th; the Scotch, July 17th; and the Irish, Aug. 
7th. This year the Asiatic cholera makes great ravages In 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, and North America, after 
having traversed Russia, Poland, &c. Leopold king of Belgium 
married the eldest daughter of Louis Pliilippc, king of the 
French, the 9th. Otho, prince of Bavaria, proclaimed king 
of Greece, Oct. 8th. Duchess of Berri arrested at Nantz,Nov. 7. 
— 1833, Dreadful fire at Liverpool, property worth £300,000 
destroyed, Jan. 1. First Reformed parliament, opened, Jan. 29th. 
Rev. Rowland Hill died in his 89th year, April 12. Forty-seven 
persons killed by explosion of a coal-mine near Workington, May 
Hlli. Kean the tragedian, died, the 15th. Naval victory gained over 
the fleet, of Don Miguel by Admiral Napier, July 3d. William 
Wilhcrforee, eso. died in his 74th year, the 27th. Bonding 
warehouse, Dublin, destroyed by tire, loss £250,000, Aug. 20th. 

. Amphitrite convict-ship, with 103 women, 12 children, and 10 
men, driven on Boulogne sands, ami the crew lost, the 31st. 
Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, landed at Lisbon, Sept. 22(1. 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, the 29th. Capt. Ross arrived 
in London, Oct. 19th. — 1834, Extraordinary and destructive 
high tide in the Thames, Jan. 29th. Second session of the 
Reform parliament, commenced February 4th. Polari appre- 
hended ut New York for stealing the jewels of the princess ot 
Orange, the 29th. Great meeting of the trades union to pre- 
sent. a memorial to the king, April 21st. Numerous pilgrims 
crushed and suffocated in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, May 1st. Death of Lafayette, aged 76, the 20th. Duke 
of 'Wellington installed as Chancellor of Oxford, June 9th. 
Tula, a tine provincial capital in Russia, destroyed by fire, 
July 11 tli. Chameleon cutter run down by the Castor frigate 
at Dover, Aug. 27th. Murder by Nicolas Steinberg of his 
four children, with Ellen Lcfevre, and suicide of himself, at 
Soiithanipton-street, Pciitonville, Sept. 9th. Leeds and Selby 
railway opened, Sept. 22d. Fire and explosion on hoard tho 
Thetis, a government steam-vessel, at Liverpool, Oct. 7th. 
Conflagration of the two houses of parliament, the 16th. 
Destruction by fire of the Kuropa inn and twelve houses at 
Rothcrhithc, Nov. Oth. Fifty persons drowned by the Bwurnp- 
ing of ferry-boats at Liverpool, the 17th. Dismissal of the 
Melbourne administration, the 15th. — 1835, Second reformed 
parliament meets, and Mr. Abercomby chosen speaker, Feb.lPth. 
Dentil of the Emperor Francis of Austria, March 2d. Lord 
Melbourne re-appointed lirst lord of the treasury, the I9th. 
William Cohhett died, June 18th. Attempt to assassinate the 
king of the French by an infernal machine, which occasioned 
the death of Marshal Mortier and others, July 28th. Capt. 
Back arrived at Liverpool from the Arctic expedition, Sept. 8th. 
Corporation Reform bill passed, the 9th. Awful conflagration 
at New York: upwards of 650 houses destroyed, Dee. 16th. 
— 1837, Death of King William IV. at Windsor, June 20th. 
Accession of her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria to the 
Britisli throne, June 21st. 1840, Her marriage with Prince 

Albert of Saxe-Cobourg, Feb. 10th. Princess Royal of Eng- 
land born, Nov.21st. First stone of the Parliament House laid. 
Rebellion in the Canadas. — 1841, The Cumulus united. Prince of 
Wales born Nov. 9. — 1842, First stone of the lloval Exchange, 
London, laid by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Jan. 17. — 
1843, Duke of Sussex died April 21. Princess Alice Maud Mary- 
born April 25. Princess Augusta of Cambridge married J uuc 2. 
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/\NE of the most useful branches of knowledge, and of 
which no llriton should be ignorant, is that of the 
Constitution of his native country. This is absolutely 
necessary in a nation where all are politicians, and where 
all are governed only by those laws which they or their 
Withers, either personally or by their representatives, were 
instrumental in forming. * 

The Government of England was founded on principles 
of liberty; its Constitution is tin* work of a brave and wise 
| eople, who, considering that all power was derived from 
them, and was to be subservient to their happiness, com- 
mitted it into the hands of the three states, who were, to 
be a mutual support, and a mutual check, to each other, 
and yet so ordered, that the interest of each is best pro- 
moted by each confuting itself within its proper hounds. 

The King, who is here invested with the highest preroga- 
tive, has all the honours and all the splendour of majesty, 
and is only limited where power might become tyranny, 
and where he might be capable of injuring either himself 
or his people. By this means, we reap all the advantages, 
without any of the evils, of a monarchical government. 
44 A king,” says a noble author, A ‘ has a divine right to 
govern well. A divine right to govern ill, is an absurdity; 
and to assert it is blasphemy.” lire king of England has 
the power of doing good in its fullest extent. This is the 
only power that can give him true dignity and distinguished 
honour; for it is not tin* least diminution of hfs glory, that 
he is confined from doing what would tarnish his reputa- 
tion, and render him infamous* to posterity: on the contrary, 
this is a circumstance that renders him truly great, and 
raises him above all the tyrants of the earth: “Our king,” 
says a modern patriot, 44 in the trust and dignity of his 
office, transcends all other kings and emperors on the globe, 
as far as we excel all other subjects in liberty ; so that he 
may not unjustly he called a king of kings, while most of 
the mighty monarchs of other nations are no more than 
the masters of some herds of slaves.” The king of Eng- 
land receives all his honour, power, and authority from the 
laws; and therefore, at his mounting the throne, he binds 
himself by a solemn oath to make them the rule of his 
conduct, and before he receives one oath of allegiance, is 
obliged to swear to observe the great charter of the Eng- 
lish liberties, and thus, at his coronation, renews the origi- 
nal compact lyitwcen the king and his subjects. He then 
becomes the head of the state, the supreme earthly gover- 
nor, and is himself subject to none but God and the laws, 


to which he is as much hound to pay obedience as the 
meanest subject. Though he. has nut the power of making 
laws, vet no law can be enacted without his consent; and 
though the execution of them’ is always entrusted to his 
rare, he cannot seize the property of the most inconsider- 
able mail in bis dominions, except it be forfeited by law. 
On the contrary, the subject may, without, the least, dan- 
ger, sue his sovereign, or those who act in his name, and 
miller his authority; he may do this in open court, where 
the king may he east, and be obliged to pay damages to 
bis subject. He cannot, take away the liberty ot' the least 
individual, unless he has by some illegal net torteited his 
right to liberty; or except when the stale is in danger, and 
the represe ntatives of tlm people think the public safety 
makes it necessary that he should have tin 4 power of con- 
fining persons, and seizing their papers, on a suspicion of 
guilt; but tliis power is always given him only Ibj a limit- 
ed time. The king has a right to pardon, hut neither he 
nor the judges, to whom he delegates his authmitv, can 
condemn a man as a criminal’, except In* he first found guilt y 
by twelve men, who must be his peers or his equals. That 
the judges may not be influenced by the king, or his mi- 
nisters, to misrepresent the ease to the jury, they have their 
salaries for life, and not during the pleasure of the sove- 
reign. Neither can the king take? away or endanger the 
life of any subject without trial, and the persons being first 
chargeable witli a capital crime, as treason, murder, felony, 
or some other act. injurious to society; nor can any subject 
be deprived of bis liberty for the highest crime, till some 
proof of his guilt be given, upon oath, before a magistrate; 
and he has then a right to insist upon being luought, the 
first opportunity, to a fail* trial, or to be restored to liberty 
on giving sufficient bail for his appearance. If a man is 
charged with a capital offence, he must not undergo the 
ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences ot his 
guilt, are laid before the grand jury of the town or county 
in which the fact is alleged to he committed, ami not 
without twelve of them agreeing to find the bill of indict- 
ment against him. If they do this, he is to stand a trial 
before twelve other men, whose opinion is difiniuve. In 
some cases, the man 'who is always supposed innocent till 
there is sufficient proof of Ids guilt) is allowed a ropy of 
his indictment, in order to help him to make his defence. 
He is also furnished with the panne!, or list of the jury, 
who are his true and proner judges, that he mav learn 
their characters, and discover whether they want abilities, 
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or whether they are prejudiced against him. He may, in 
open court, peremptorily object to twenty of the number,* 
and to as many more as he can give any reason for their 
not being admitted his judges, till at last twelve unexcep- 
tionable men, the neighbours of the party accused, or living 
near the place where the supposed fact was committed, 
are sworn to give a true verdict according to the evidence 
produced in court. I3y challenging the jury, the prisoner 
prevents all possibility of bribery, or tiie influence of any 
superior power: by their living near the place where the 
fact was committed, they are supposed to be men who 
know the prisoner’s course of life, and the credit of the 
evidence. These only are the judges, from whose sentence 
the prisoner is to accept life or death; and upon their in- 
tegrity and understanding, the lives of all that are brought 
in danger ultimately depend, and from their judgment 
there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one 
mind, and, after they have fully heard the evidence, are to 
be confined without meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
unanimous in acquitting or condemning tin; prisoner. 
Every juryman is, therefore, invested with a solemn and 
awful trust. If he, without evidence, submits bis opinion 
to that of any other of the jury, or yields in complaisance 
to tin; opinion of the judge; if lie neglect to examine with 
tin- utmost care; if lie i/nfistion the veracity of the wit- 
ufsst who way he of an in flu now* character ; or, after 
the most impartial hearing, has the least doubt mam his 
mine/, and yet joins in condemning the juison accused, — he 
Mill wound his own conscience , and bring upon himself 
the complicated guilt, of perjury and murder. The free- 
dom of Englishmen consists in its being out of the power 
of the judge on the bench to injure them, for declaring a 
man innocent, whom lie wishes to be brought in guilty. 

W eve not this the. ease, juries would be useless; so far 
from being judges themselves, they would only be the tools 
of another, whose province it is not. to guide, but to give 
a sanction to their determination. Tyranny might triumph 
over the lives and liberties of the subject, and the judge 
on the bench be the minister of the prince’s vengeance. 

These are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above 
most nations upon earth. Juries have always been con- 
sidered as giving the most effectual check to tyranny; for 
in a nation like this, where a king can do nothing against 
law, they are a security that he shall never make the laws, 
by a bad administration, the instrument of cruelty and 
oppression ; were it not for juries, the advice given by 
father Paul, in his maxims of the republic of Venice, might 
take effect in its fullest latitude. “When the offence is 
committed by a nobleman against a subject,” says he, “let 
all ways be tried to justify him; and if that is not possible 
to be done, let him be chastised with greater noise than 
damage. If it be a subject that has affronted a nobleman, 
let him be punished with the utmost severity, that the sub- 
jects may not. get too great a custom of laying their hands 
on the patrician orders.” In short, were it not for juries, 
a corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleased, act. the 
tyrant, while the judge would have that power which is 
now denied to our kings. But by our happy Constitution, 
which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all imagi- 
nary indulgence is allowed to the meanest as well as the 
greatest. When a prisoner is brought to take his trial, lie 
is freed from all bonds; and though the judges are sup- 
posed to be counsel for the prisoner, yet, as he may be 


* The party may challenge thirty-fin 1 in case of treason, and twenty in 
onso of felony, without shewing any cause, and as many more as he cun 
assign cause against. 


incapable of vindicating his own cause, other counsel are 
allowed him: he may try the validity and legality of t | le 
indictment, and may set it aside, if it he contrary to law. 
Nothing is wanting to clear up the cause of iiinormu/f, 
and to prevent the suiferer from sinking mirier the pouci 
of corrupt judges, and the oppression of the great. The 
racks and tortures that are cruelly made use of in other 
parts of Europe, to make a man accuse himself, are hen 
unknown, and none punished without conviction, but V 
who refuses to plead in his own defence. 

But after all this, does the king lose any part of his, 
real dignity, by not having the power to interfere, to mb 
and murder, at pleasure? No, his honour results from the 
safety of his subjects, and the godlike power of diiliiriug 
only happiness, by a strict observance of the laws, and m 
sometimes softening the rigour of them with mercy. The 
royal prerogative consists in the right of declaring wai 
and making peace; in giving his assent to such new hius 
as he apprehends will be for the good of his subjects, nnri 
withholding it, when ho believes that they will la* hurtful: 
he is invested with the power of assembling, adjouriim^, 
proroguing, and dissolving the Houses of Parliament, and 
consequently of putting a stop to tin; consultations t,f 
both, when* he bcl : evcs that they are acting inconsistent 
with the rights of each other, and the good of the commu- 
nity. He has the liberty of coining money. He is tin* 
fountain of honour; hut though he gi\cs * nobility, their 
independence is secured' by hi s not liming it in his power 
to take it away. He has the right of commanding the 
army, and the militia is under his control. His person 
is sacred; and a subject, for a single act of treason , not 
only loses his life, hut his heirs are deprived of his estate. 
He is allowed a Privy Council, to assist him with their 
advice; and the persons of those members of which this 
council is composed, are also sacred. He has the supreme 
power in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, by which 
the clergy are divested of all dominion over the conscience, 
which is wisely left to Him to whom it properly belongs — 
to that God, who alone can search the heart; -and by 
this means persecution is prevented, and religious liberty 
secured. 

In every kingdom, and in every state, there are always 
persons distinguished by birth, riches, and honours; ad- 
vantages which give them such a considerable weight in the 
government, that were they to be confounded with the 
multitude, they would have no interest in supporting liber- 
ty; for as most of the popular resolutions would be made 
to their prejudice, the public liberty would be their 
slavery. The share they are therefore allowed in the legis- 
lature, is in proportion to the interest they have in the. 
state; and from hence it is that they form a body of nobles, 
that has a right to put a stop to the enterprises of tho 
people, to counterbalance the right which the people 
enjoy, of putting a stop to their encroachments. 

The Legislative power is committed to these two bodies, 
to that of the nobles, and that of the representatives of the 
people, each of which have separate views and interests. 
But here there is this essential difference; for while the 
individuals who compose the House of Commons enjoy 
their power but for a limited time, and can only be restored 
by new powers given them by their constituents, the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Lords are 
in their own nature hereditary. And this is the more ne- 
cessary, as their high prerogatives render them subject to 
popular envy, and consequently their privileges must, in a 
free state, he always in danger. The only disadvantage 
that can possibly arise from this is, that as their power is 
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hereditary, they might be tempted to pursue their own inte- 
rest, to the prejudice of the public; and, therefore, to pre- 
vent this, where they might receive the greatest pecuniary 
advantages from being corrupt, as in the case of granting 
supplies, they have only the power of refusing, while the 
Commons alone have that of enacting. 

The great, we have already said, are always exposed to 
popular envy; and therefore, were they to be judged by 
the people, they might he in the greatest danger from 
their judges; they would then want the privilege of being 
tried by their peers, a privilege enjoyed by the meanest 
subject. They are therefore not to be tried by the ordi- 
nary courts of judicature, but by that part of the legisla- 
ture of which each is a member. As all human compositions 
must be defective, and the best laws in some instances too 
severe; and as the national judges are mere passive beings, 
incapable of moderating either the force or rigour of the 
laws, this part of the legislature is here, as well as in the 
former case, a necessary tribunal, to whom it belongs to 
moderate the law. In their decisions, they give not their 
opinions upon oath; but each laying his right, hand on his 
heart, gives his verdict upon the single testimony of Ins 
honour. Thus are the lords invested with every outward 
mark of dignity, and with all the privileges necessary to 
maintain their rank in all its splendour; and yet are so 
limited, that they have not the power to encroach upon the 
rights and liberties of the inferior subjects. 

But while the privileges of the lords are preserved, and 
other wise purposes answered by their having a share of 
the legislative pow r cr, the privileges of all inferior persons 
are secured by every man’s having, cither in person or by 
bis representative, a share in the legislature, by which 
means no laws can be enacted or repealed, without the 
consent, of the representatives of the majority of the nation. 
Thus the liberties of the commons arc as strongly secured 
as the royal prerogatives, or as the privileges of the lords. 
The commons are the guardians of the public liberty; 
they are the deputies sent up from all quarters to make 
such laws as shall best promote the interest of the whole col 


privilege, by never assembling the legislative, it is rendered 
dependent on these bodies, by- their' holding the sinews of 
government in their hands, and the granting the neces- 
sary supplies only from year to year. The king, indeed, 
has a power to raise what forces lie pleases; but the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who grant the supplies, can only 
determine what number he shall be enabled to pay. 

But while the representatives of the people have thus the 
important charge of watching over the preservation of our 
liberties, our trade, and our property, what care ought 
every county, city, and borough to take-, to chuse such 
only as are qualified for performing this impoitaut task; 
for chusing such whose integrity will render them superior 
to the temptation of a bribe, whose wisdom is capable ot 
managing our interests, and whose greatness of soul will 
make them think that they can never do too much for 
their country, and for their constituents. He who parts 
with his vote, and for a lucrative or saltish consideration, 
is instrumental in chusing one whom his conscience disap- 
proves, and who is unqualified or corrupt, is a Jool and a 
niuthnnn; is unworthy the name of a freeman, since he, as 
much as is in his power, sells himself and his country, and 
can never have the least reason to complain, if he should 
live to see this happy Constitution overturned, and our liberty 
and all our privileges destroyed. 

Having thus given a view el* the British Constitution in 
general, we shall now present the reader (by way of supple- 
ment. to it) with a general sketch of the Government ot 
Knglaml. The reader will find some few particulars, re- 
specting our Courts of .Justice, and Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment, interspersed under diifereut heads in various parts 
of the Dictionary. It was thought, however, that, the 
very few repetitions it may occasion, will he amply com- 
pensated by the comprehensive but complete view this 
sketch will atlord the young reader, of the internal Govern- 
ment of these kingdoms. 

OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT, AND 
COl RTS. 


lcctive body. And though they have not the power ot exa- 
mining the meanest subject upon oath, yet. they can search 
into the conduct of the h.ghcst. peer in the realm, and, in 
the name of the people, impeach the favourite or minister 
of the king. They can call the judges to an account for 
the mal-administration of their office, and bring all those 
to justice who make an ill use of their power. Thus the 
commons are the grand jury of the nation; but as it would 
be improper that those who are impeached in so high a 
court should be tried by a lower, which might be intimi- 
dated and overawed by the power of the commons, there- 
fore, to preserve the dignity of the peers, and the security 
of the subject, those whom" they impeach arc tried by the 
lords, whose superior dignity sets them above all influence, 
and who have neither the same interests nor the same 
passions. 

Tlius our happy Constitution consists ot three states, 
each of which has separate privileges, each is a check 
upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent. The 
first, which is the executive, power, has the privilege of 
assembling, adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving the two 
legislative bodies: because these are supposed to have no 
will, except when they are assembled; and when they were 
assembled, if they had the right to prorogue themselves, 
they might never be prorogued; they might encroach on 
the executive power; they might become despotic, and 
even one of these might destroy the liberties of the other. 
But as the executive power might make an ill use of this 


The Convocation formerly, at least, had the principal 
part of the Ecclesiastical Government : tor this is a 
national synod of the clergy assembled together, to con- 
sider of the state of the Church, and to call those, to an 
account who have broached new opinions inconsistent with 
the doctrines of the* Church of England. But. in a late 
reign, they having been thought to pioceed with too great 
severity against the delinquents of this kind, they have not 
been permitted to sit any long time since. Howcm-i, they 
are called together at the same time as the parliament, by 
the authority of the king, who directs his writs to the arch- 
bishop of each province to summon all bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, <Ve. to meet at a certain time and place. The 
Convocation consists of one proctor sent, bom each cathe- 
dral and collegiate church, and two from the body of 
the interior clergy of each diocese. The l-pper Mouse in 
the province of Canterbury consists of the archbishop, 
who is president, and twenty-two bishops; and the l ower 
House is composed of all the deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors, as alv ve; in all, one hundred ami sixty-^iv. The 
archbishop of York may likewise hold a run vocation at the 
same time. 

King Henry the VH.th’s chapel at AN cstminslt r is gene- 
rally the place of meeting for the province of C.mti iburv ; 
and York for the province of York. The first business of 
the Lower House is to ohuse a prolocutor, who is presented 
to the Upper House by two of the inembeis; one of them 
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making a speech in Latin, and the prolocutor another; to 
which the urchbishop answers in the same language. 

Under these two archbishops there are twenty-four bishops; 
that is, twenty -one in the province of Canterbury, and three 
in the province of York. These have all the title of lords, on 
account of the baronies annexed to the bishopric; and they 
take place of all other barons, as well in parliament as in 
other assemblies. The first of these is the bishop of London, 
who is dean of the episcopal church of that province; the 
next is Durham, and then Winchester; but all the rest take 
place according io the seniority of their consecrations. 

The business of a bishop, according to the episcopal order, 
is to ordain priests and deacons, to consecrate churches and 
burying-plaees, and to administer the rites and ceremonies of 
confirmation. 

The jurisdiction of a bishop relates to the probation of 
wills; to grant administration of goods to such as die in- 
testate ; to take cart* of perishable goods when no one will 
administer; to collate benefices; to grant institutions to 
livings; to defend the liberties of the church; and to visit 
his own diocese once in three years. Besides these, there 
are many other particulars which our room will not permit 
us to mention. 

The Court of Arches is the most ancient consistory of the 
province of Canterbury, and all appeals in church matters 
are directed to this court. The processes run in the name of 
the judge, who is called dean of the arches; and the advo- 
cates who plead in this court must be doctors of the civil 
law. The Court of Audience has the same authority as this, 
and the archbishop’s Chancery was formerly joined to this. 
The Prerogative Court is that wherein wills are proved, and 
administrations taken out. 

The Court of Peculiars, relating to certain parishes, have 
a peculiar jurisdiction, for the probate of wills; and therefore 
are exempt from the bishop’s Courts. The bee of Canterbury 
has fifi v-seveu of these Peculiars. 

The Court, of Delegates is so called, because it consists of 
commoners delegated or appointed by the royal commission ; 
but it is no standing court.. 

Besides these, every bishop has a court of his own, which 
is held in the cathedral of his diocese, and is called the Con- 
sistory Court. Likewise, every Archdeacon has his Court, as 
well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral. 

OF T1IE PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, consists of the King and the two Houses of Par- 
liament: these are the Upper House or the House of Lords, 
and the Lower House or House of Commons. These have 
been modified as to number by the unions with Scotland and 
Ireland. The union of Scotland with England, in 1706, con- 
stituted the Kingdom of Great Britain ; and that of Ireland 
with Great Britain, in 1801, constituted the United Kingdom, 
of which the Parliament was denominated Imperial. The Eng- 
lish House of Common* anciently contained 513 members, 
consisting of the knights or representatives of counties, and 
burgesses or representatives of cities and boroughs; and the 
House of Peers was composed of the. spiritual and temporal 
Lords of England. The union of Scotland added to the Upper 
House 16 Peers, chosen by the Peers of Scotland from among 
themselves previously to the meeting of a new Parliament, and 
to the House of Commons 45 Members. The union of Ire- 
land made an addition to Parliament of 4 spiritual and 28 tem- 
poral Peers to the Upper, and of 100 Commoners to the Lower 
House. The Reform Bill of 1832 made considerable altera- 
tion* in the representative system, which is now as follows; — 


England . — County members, 144 ; borough, Arc. 327 . 47 1 
Wales . — County members, 15; borough, &c. 14. . . 29 

England and Wales . . . 500 

Scotland . — County members, 30; borough, &c. 23 . 53 

Great Britain 553 

Ireland . — County members, 64; borough, &c. 41 . . 105 


United Kingdom .... 658 

The sitting of the Parliament is appointed by the king’s 
proclamation, with the advice of the privy council; and in 
chusing a new one, writs arc; issued out by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the. lords to appear at the time and place appointed. 
Writs are also sent to the sheriffs of every county, command- 
ing them to summon the electors to choose as many knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, in their respective counties, as are to 
sit in the House of Commons. The writs for Scotland are 
directed to the privy council, for summoning the 16 Peers, 
and for electing 53 members. 

No judge, sheriff, or clergyman, can be elected ; and no 
gentleman can be elected for a county unless he has £600 
a year; nor for a city or borough, unless he has £300 a year. 
Formerly Parliaments met at different, places in the kingdom; 
but of late they assemble at Westminster, at what was for- 
merly called St. Stephen’s chapel. 

When the king comes to Parliament, the Usher of the Black 
Rod is ordered to call the Commons up to the House of Lords, 
where they stand without the bar, and the king commands 
them, by the 1/>rd Chancellor, to choose one of the members 
for their speaker, and to present him such a day. The choice 
being made by a majority of votes, at the day appointed he is 
presented to the King in the House of Lords, between two mem- 
bers, for his approbation. The Lord Chancellor, or keeper for 
the time being, is always speaker for the House of Peers. 

Though the number of the House of Commons is so great, 
yet 300 are commonly reckoned a full House; and there can 
he no business done if there are less than forty. At the first 
meeting of the Parliament, they always appoint standing 
grand committees, for privileges, elections, grievances, trade, 
and religion. 

The chief business of the Parliament is to revive and abro- 
gate old laws, and to make new ones ; but. whenever a new 
law is proposed, it. must he first put in writing, and then it is 
called a Hill; but the Commons only have the power of intro- 
ducing money-bills. Before any hill can pass into a law, it 
must he read three several times in each 1 louse, except a bill 
of indemnity, which requires only once reading. The leave of 
the House must be obtained to bring in any private bill, and 
the House must be acquainted with the substance of it, either 
by motion or petition. After it has been read the first time, the 
speaker recites an abstract of the bill, and puts the question 
whether it shall be read a second time or not. But if a bill 
comes from the House of Lords, so much favour and respect is 
shewn, that if it be spoken against in the first reading, the 
speaker puts the question for the second reading before it is 
rejected, if that should he the case. Bills are seldom read 
twice the first day, unless upon very extraordinary occasions, 
that require the utmost expedition. Upon the second reading, 
if none speak against the bill, and se\eral for it, the speaker 
mav put the question for engrossing it. 

When debates arise upon the second reading, and they 
are over, the House commonly calls for committing the 
bill to the committee of the whole House, or to a select 
committee. Sometimes it may happen, the hill may be 
re-eommitted before the speaker puts the question for en- 
grossing. After a bill has been engrossed, it is to be read 
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i third time in order to have it passed. But when any 
debate happens, after it is over, the speaker holds the bill 
in his hand, and says, “As many as are of opinion that 
this bill should pass, say yen; and as many as are of the 
contrary opinion, say no" Upon which he informs the 
House, whether the yeas or nos have it. But when the 
thing is doubtful, two tellers are appointed for each side, 
one to number t lie yea s and the other the no's ; however, 
the question is first put, which of these shall go out of the 
House, and this is called (Uvidiny the House. After the 
numbering them is over, the tellers dec lare to the speaker 
the number of yeas and no's ; upon which all return to 
their places. If the no's have it, the hill is said to pass in 
the negative. But if it passes in the affirmative, they order 
it to be sent to the House of Lords Ibr their concurrence. 

When a bill is sent by the Lords to the Commons, they 
send none of their members, but only masters in Chan- 
cery, who deliver the bill to the speaker. When there is 
a disagreement in the Houses about a bill, a conference is 
demanded, which is held in the painted chamber. In 
voting in the House of Lords, they begin with the lowest 
baron, and so proceed to the highest peer; who each for 
himself says content , or not conhnt; and if the voices are 
equal, the negative carries it. After an adjournment of 
either House, they may resume the business they were 
upon; but after a prorogation they cannot, for then the 
session is ended. Every one knows, that after a dissolution 
of the old Parliament, a new one- must b<» elected, in the 
manner mentioned above. 

OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

The Courts of Justice, sitting at Westminster, are open 
four times a year; that is, at Easter, Tiinity, Michaelmas, 
and Hilary terms. There are four Courts, namely, the 
# Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and the 
Court of Exchequer; not to mention that of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, because that, only takes cognizance of all the 
causes relating to the revenue of this Duchy, which has 
long been annexed to the crown; the chief Judge of this 
Court is called the Chancellor of this Duchy. 

The Court of Chancery is a court of equity, and design- 
ed to relieve the subject against, cheats, breaches of trust, 
and other oppressions, to temper the rigour of the law. 
However, the remedy has often proved worse than the 
disease, on account of the length of time before the cause 
has been determined. The chief Judge is the lord Chan- 
cellor, or lord Keeper; and the form of proceeding is by 
bills, answers, and decrees: and the witnesses are examined 
in private; however, it must be observed, that the decrees 
of this court, are only binding to the persons of those con- 
cerned in them; for they do not atfeet their lands and 
goods; and consequently, if a man refuse to comply with 
the terms, they can do nothing more to him than send him 
to prison. This Court is not like others, which have*, no 
power except in term-time, for this is always open; and if 
a man he sent to prison, the lord Chancellor, in any vaca- 
tion, can grant a Habeas Corpus, if lie secs there is reason 
so to do# He may also at these times grant prohibitions.- - 
I'e is assisted by the vice-chancellor and 12 assistants ( Mas- 
ters in Chancery) whose business is to take affidavits or 
depositions upon oath, concerning any matter for which 
an oath is required by the rules of the Court ; and they 
have an office in Chancery-lane. They also examine ac- 
compts depending on this Court, of which they make their 
reporbi«f*wrkiiig. Besides these, there are several masters 
extraordinary, to take affidavits in the country. 
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The Master of the Rolls is the principal of the twelve, 
and he has the custody ol all charters, customs, commis- 
sions, deeds, and recognizances ; which being made on 
rolls of parchment, gave occasion to his name, "ami the re- 
pository of them is called the Rolls; ben- all the rolls an*, 
kept since the beginning of the reign of Richard III. This 
is a great officer, and usually bears causes in Cham erv, 
when the Chancellor himself is absent. He keeps a Court 
at the Rolls, where he. hears and determines causes that 
come there before him; lie has tin- «j-»Tt of the Six Cleiks 
Offices, and those possessed of them are next in degree to 
the Musters in Chancery. Their business is in rn:nl all 
patents, commissions, licenses, pardons, and other instru- 
ments that pass thu (ireat Seal. When the Master of the 
Rolls sit in the House of Lords, his place is next the. 
Lord Chief Justice of England, upon the second wool-sack. 
Besides what, is said above, the Court, of Chancery lias the 
power of sending out commissions for charitable uses, 
and inquiring into all the frauds and abuses which have 
been committed in the disposal of all charities throughout 
the kingdom, and can oblige the tiustees to perform their 
trust, according to the intent of the. respective donors. 
Under the Six (Jerks there wcic formerly sixty, hut now 
there are ninety; and these, with their under-clerks, per- 
form the business of their office. 

The Court of King’s Bench is the highest (hunt in Eng- 
land, in common law, except the* House of Louis in Parlia- 
ment. All pleas are brought into this Court between the 
king and the subject, such as treasons, felonies, breach of 
peace, and any kind of oppression. This Court Iras also 
the power to examine and correct the errors of the Judges 
and Justices of England, in their judgment's and proceed- 
ings: this not only in pleas of the crown, but in those that, 
are really personal and mixed, except only in the Exchequer. 
I here are lour Judges belonging to tins Coin!, the chief 
whereof is styled the Lord Chief .lustier of the King’s 
Bench; and, according to ail act of parliament lately pass- 
ed, all Judges are to hold their places, notu itlisf utidmg tin* 
demise of the Crown, but with the same restiietion ;o for- 
merly; that is, while they do nothing to nee.^wm the for- 
feiture of their places. None can be a Judge in this Con it. 
except, a Serjeant at Law. All muttris <»f fact, relating 
cither to civil or criminal causes, are d» tennim-d in the 
Court of King’s Bench hv a jury. 

The Court of Common Pleas i* so railed. bee. him- the 
pleas usually here debated ate between subject ami suhjt ct. 
None hut Serjeants at Law may plead in this Court; and 
here all ci\il causes real and personal are usually tiled, and 
real actions are pleadable in no other Couit. Likewise, 
no fines can be levied, or ivco\crits suffind, except in 
this Couit at Westminster, at a Jiulge’s chamber, at 
the assizes, nr by a special commission out of Chancery. 
There are four Judges also belonging to thi* Court, the 
first of whom is called Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

The Court of Exchequer consists of two (’units, one of 
which tries causes according to law, and tin; other accord- 
ing to equity. The Court of Equity is held in the Exche- 
quer chamber, before the l.nid Ticasiu-er, the ( 'haiirell«>r 
of the Exchequer; the Lord Chief Baion, and the three 
Barons of the Lxchequer; besides a cursitor Baron. B it 
the two first sit very seldom, and the live last almost always. 
Here are tried all 'auses relating to the King’s revenue, 
namely, such as relate to arcompts, disbursements, customs, 
and lines imposed. All judicial proceedings according to law 
are only before the barons; but the Court of Equity is held 
as above. 
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OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


There are assizes and sessions held in the different counties 
of England, for the more easy distribution of justice; and the 
assizes are Courts kept twice a year. The twelve judges are 
commissioned by the king for this purpose, and this they call, 
going the circuit. At these assizes all civil and criminal 
causes may be determined : the first is called I.ent assizes, 
soon after Hilary term ; and the other called the Summer 
assizes, after Trinity term. There are six of these circuits, 
besides those in Wales, in which principality two distinct 
judges are appointed ; and both in England and Wales all 
causes are determined bv a jury. The jury are chosen by 
the sheriff of the county, and they are only directed in points 
of law by the judges. 

The commitment of malefactors is generally made by a 
Justice of the peace, who examines witnesses to the fact 
upon oath. If the evidence is plain, he makes a mittimus, 
and sends the malefactor to the county gaol, where he con- 
tinues till the next assizes or sessions. 

There are Justices of the Peace in every county, designed 
to keep the peace thereof: and such of them as the king is 
supposed to have greater confidence in, are called Justices of 
the Quorum ; because in their dedimus’s there are these 
words, quorum A.B.umnn esse volumus ; the meaning of 
which is, that no business of consequence must be transacted 
unless with the concurrence of one of these. Their office is 
to call before them, examine, and commit to prison all 
thieves, murderers, vagabonds, and all disturbers of the peace, 
of what kind soever. 

The Quarter Sessions are so called from the meeting of 
the Justices every quarter of a year, at the shire or other 
chief town in their respective, counties, where they have 
the power of trying all criminal causes in the same manner 
as at the assizes, though they commonly confine themselves 
to facts of a lesser degree of guilt. 

There is a Sheriff appointed for the execution of the laws 
in every county, except Westmoreland and Durham, who is 
nominated by the king every Michaelmas term. His office 
is to execute the king's mandates, and all writs directed to 
him out of the king's courts. He also impanels juries to 
bring causes and criminals to trial, and is to take care that 
the sentences both in civil and criminal affairs be duly 
executed. He appoints an under-sheriff, stewards of courts, 
bailiffs of hundreds, constables and jailors, and lias many 
men in rich liveries, to attend him on horseback at the recep- 
tion of the judges, and during the assizes. 

The office of high -constable, petty-constable, head -bo- 
rough, or third-borough, is to execute the warrants and orders 
of the justice of the peace; but the high-constable only dis- 
perses them upon some occasions to the petty-eonstables. 

The municipal corporations of this country were of very 
ancient establishment, and various abuses had sprung up in 
all of them. An act, therefore, was passed on the 9th of 
September, 1835, for “the Reformation of Municipal Cor- 
porations in England and Wales.” By this, all previous acts 
and charters were set aside, and corporations were thrown 
open, under certain provisions, to the inhabitants at large. 
The franchise acquired by birth or servitude, and certain 
rights in corporate property, were preserved to those in pos- 
session of these benefits; but, otherwise, all occupiers of 
houses and shops, that had been rated for three years to the 
-clief of the poor, were declared to be entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges of burgesses, if resident house- 
holders, with the exception of aliens, and persons receiving 
parochial relief. All exclusive right of trading, and the 
acquisition of burgess-rights by gift or purchase, were 
abolished. The council, or government, consists of the mayor, 


aldermen, and certain persons called councillors ; which last 
arc elected by the burgesses, and a third of them are re- 
elected every year. The council appoint the aldermen and 
the mayor annually, by vote, from their own number, which 
varies according to the extent of each borough These are 
elected on the 9th of November in each year, and the mayor 
is, during his period of office, justice of the peace, and the 
returning officer for members to serve in parliament for the 
borough. The council, constituted as above, is empowered 
to appoint committees for the watching and lighting of the 
borough. It also regulates the constables, special constables, 
and the police office, and enacts such by-laws as may seem 
necessary for the government of the borough. It manages 
the borough fund, including all borough property, and levies 
town rates, from which all expenses, including the salaries of 
the town-clerk, the recorder, and other officers, are paid. 
Boroughs are likewise authorised to hold quarter-sessions, 
under a recorder ; and, in many, there are courts of record for 
the trial of civil actions. — Boroughs may now he regarded as 
small states, the. government of which is, in a great measure, as 
relates to their internal concerns, dependent upon the people. 

'Hie lord-lieutenants and deputy lieutenants had formerly 
a more considerable power and influence than they have at 
present, and they are chosen by the king himself out of the 
principal peers of this kingdom. Their business was to arm, 
array, anil form companies, troops, and regiments; and the 
men so raised were called the militia. But this having been 
seldom done, on account of the standing forces kept contin- 
ually in pay, these forces became in a great measure useless. 
However, it having been found necessary, during our last war 
with France, to have a militia properly regulated and disci- 
plined, for the defence of the country against all foreign inva- 
sions, an act of parliament was made, by which they are put 
under new regulations, and in consequence whereof a new 
militia has been actually raised in all parts of the kingdom. 
The officers are to he men of foi tune, and the private men to 
be raised by balloting. 

Besides the courts already mentioned, there are Court- 
Leets, and Court-Barons, which properly belong to the lords 
of the manors, who appoint stewards to hold them in their 
name. The first is a court of Record, it being reputed the 
king’s court, because its authority is derived from the Crown. 
It is kept twice a year, and in it inquiry may be made of 
riots, and other criminal matters ; but all great olfenccs must 
be certified to the Justices of assize. 

A Court- Baroil is incident to every manor, though the 
other is not so, and so called from the lord of the manor, 
who was anciently styled Baron ; all tenants belonging to 
the manor are summoned to this court ; here part of them 
are sworn for a jury, and here the steward sits as judge. 
The jury is directed to inquire after the decease of copy- 
holders and freeholders, and to bring in their next heir, 
and also of the encroachments of any tenant. Likewise 
here they make orders and laws among themselves, with a 
penalty for transgressors, payable to the lord of the manor. 
There are also Sheriffs' Courts, and Hundred Courts, held 
every month in all parts of England, where small causes 
are determined. A Court of Conscience has been long held 
in London, for recovery of small debts under forty ^fillings ; 
there have been some erected in Westminster, and other 
out-parts about London ; as also in several towns in the 
country ; and several improvements are making in the courts 
of law generally. The officers called bailiffs of the hundred, 
and other bailiffs and sergeants, are appointed by the sheriff 
to execute writs, to distrain goods, and to summon to the 
county sessions and assizes. 
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